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PREFACE. 



This Condensation of the * Dictionary of the Bihle * has been made 
by Air. Wu^iah Aldis Wbiqht, M.A., libiariau of Trinity College, 
Gambrid^y under my direotion and efaperintendence. It is intended to 
s;itir;ly sx genii rally expressed Avish for an account of the most nwut 
Biblicsal studies in a form adapted for uniTersal dzeiilation. A Die- 
taonary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for 
every £emaily. The Diyiue/the Scholar, and all who seek to iuvcsti- 
gate ihoioQgUy the Tarions subjects ooimected with the Bible, and to 
master those controvprsies nliicli are now exciting such de(?p and 
general interest, must still have reooorse to the Larger Dictionaiy; 
but to students in the XJniverBities, and in the Upper Forms at 
S«*li<M»lsi, tu private lamilies, and to that numerous cliu« ut persuus 
who desire to arriTs at rtwUt simply, this Concise Diotionabt will, 
it is believed, supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and 
explanation of the Bible. It is the main object of the Editor to 
place within the reach of every CShristian household a popular 
abstract of n W ork which has i-eeeived the approval of those most 
competent to exptesB an opinion on the sulject 

Wm. smith. 

London, ^ovc»ier, IB65. 
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A CONCISE 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 



Aa'roa Im mo of Atnmn sad JodwM, ttnd 

the dder brother of Moms ;id(1 Miij-im (Num. xxvi. 
59, XEiiu.3tf). Ue wa» a Lerite, aad is first men- 
tiMwd IB Ex. It. 14, w one who oooU ** apeak wtlL" 

He WAS appoiaUd by Jehovah to he the JDterpret4a' 
aad Mouth" (Ex. ir. 16) of his brother Mom, 
who was " t,]ow of cpean;** and aooordinely lie 



was not only thf on^n of communication \vi;!i ihe 
Ifraelittf^ aati with I'htiraijb (tlx. iv, 30, vii. J}, 
bat also the actual instrument of working most of 
tht mifadcs of the Exodu«. (See Kx. rii. 10. itc.) 
Tbm an the way to Mount Sinai, during the 
battle with Amaiek, Aaron is mentioned with 11 ur, 
m atqriog up the weary haub of Moee^ whea they 
wwrt Hflfld up for til* Tietory of hratl (not in 

pmver. is ^omctlmrs eiplainevl, but) to hcAr the 
rod ot <iod (see Ex. xrit. 9). Through ail this 
polod bo la menUeDod aa depeodteit upon bit bro- 
ther, .-.ail dt^rivLT^i; all his authority from him. The 
eoutr.i;st b^twe^ Uiem Li> even more stronglj marked 
on the arriva] at Siooi. Moms at oooe ai^ aa the 
mediator T.ii. iii. 19) for the people, to comp near 
to God for tijfcia, and to speak His words tu tljcin. 
A«MNt OoIt approaches with Nadab, and Abihu, and 
the serentj eldtis of I»-ael, by special comioand, 
near enoo^ to see God's glory, but not to as tv 
«ter His imrn'-iiatc pni^ucc. Lett then, on Moses' 
ikfiartim^ to guide the people, Aaroo is tried for a 
BOOWBt «a has own nspoosibility, and he fidls, not 
frazn \oj dirett uahtlief on hi« own part, but from 
a w«ak Inabihtr to withstand the demand of the 
peefle fir viribie ** fptiM to go befiw* IhmaJ' Poa- 
siUy it sipemed to him prudent to make an imace 
of J^oTah, in the well-known form of Kgyptijui 
idolatry (Apis or Mnevis), rather than to risk the 
t*:'t J ill liquation of the pwplo to tal>€ i;od.s ; and his 
»-eakn<->« was rewarded by seeing a " least to tlie 
Lord" r Kx. xxxii. 5) degraded to the lowest form 
of *Ka«iUK Mosoality, and knowing from Moses' 
woitt and deeds, tlutt the corenant with the Lord 
was utterly broken. There can hanily In; a stiongiM- 
contrast with this weaknosa, and the self-convicted 
Amtem of bit eMoao, than ti»e burning indignation of 
jros4=s, ail hi> $tcm i i . ■ measures of veni^eance; 
although UMBth these tbtre lay an ardent aifection, 
wbkh went almost to the Tcrgc of preramptieB hi 
ptayr fl>r the people (Ex. xrxii. 19-34), and gained 
forpiveuess for Aaroa biniMjlf (Deut ix. 20). — 
A-aroQ wti* n< w consecrated by Moses to the new 
offioe of the high-priesthood, the order of G(x\ f^ • 
the ooDsecration is found in Ex. xxix., and the record 
of its execution in Ler. viii. The fim of oon- 
■ecaatioo resembled Other lacriitdal oaRinootes in 
oarta toin g, first, a ate-oflTering, the fenn of cleansing 
Cmo sin and reconciliation [Sin-offeui.ng] ; a 
tarBt-<^!ierin^ th« ajmbol of atiie derotion to 



o AABOH 

God of the nature so purified [BruXT-OFFEP.iNG] ; 
and a meat-otlenng, the thankful ackaowledgtueot 
and aanctifriug of God^ natanl bleanngs [Mrat> 

OFrERINOj. It hud, however, Losidi's these, the 

solemn assumptieo of the sacred robes (the gaib of 
righteousness), the anoiirtiBf (tite ajnbol of God'a 

gnicel, and the ofl'erinfj of thr- ram of consecrat'on. 
the blood of which was sprinkled on Aai'on aiid lui 
>ons, Rs Upon the altar and vessels of the ministry, 
in order to sanctify them for the j-<.rvice of Gixl. 
The former ceremonies repie&ctit«d the Llts>&ings 
and duties of the man ; the latter the special con- 
seci-ation of the priest. — The solemnity of the ofiioe* 
and its entire dependence for sanctity on the ordinance 
of Ood, were vindicated by the deatii of his sons, 
i!«adab and Abihu, for ** oS'erinK atrange fire " on the 
ahar (Ler. x. 1 , 2). Prom thia time the histoiy of 

-\aron i.< almost entirely that of the prie^tliofHl, 
and its chief feature is the great i-cbellion of Korah 
and thalavHaa agtfaiathia«werdotal dignity, united 
with that of Dathan and .Abiram and tiie Reubenitec 
agiiiiu^t the temporal authority of yioi>Ki [KoraiiI. 
The ^e ThidieatioD of the reality of Aaron s 
pii>'S(hood was, r;'>t so much the d««th of Koiah 
by the tire ot the Loni, as the eilicacy of Lii 
offering of hieenae to stay the plague, by which he 
was seen to be accepted as an interceaeor for the 
people. The bloonfaig of bfs rod, which foliowed, 
was a miraculous sia;n, visible to all, and capable 
of preMrvation, of God's choice of him and hia boose. 
—The only oocaahm on wbidh bia faidlvidnat cha- 
racter is seen is on<- i f ^iresumplion, prompted lus 
before chief! j by anotlier, and^ as before, speedily 
repentad oC The munnoring of Aaron and Utttam 
against Moaes clearly proceeded from their trust, 
the one in his priesthood, the other in her prophetic 
inspiration, as equal oonunlaiions from God (Num. 

I xii. 2). It stX'ms to hare vanished at ouce before 
the declaration of Monies' exiUt^LiuQ abovu all pro- 
pha^ and priesthood, except that of One who whs 
to oome. On all other occasiooa he ia spoken ot 
as acting with Moses in the guidance of the people. 

'■ Leaning; as he seems to have done wholly on him, 
it is not strange that he should have shared bis ain 
at Merilatli, ud ila poidahment [Moses] fKnm. 
XI. lO-l J). Aaron's death .seems to have followed 
very speedily. It took place on Mount Hor, after 
the traoaftraioe of hia fobes and oSiea to Eleawr, 
who nione with Moses was pi-esent at his death, 
and perfoimed his buiial (Num. xx. 28). This 
mount la atUl called the " Mountain of Aai-on." 
•"Ilnp..] — TTje wife of Aaron wa-s Elisheba (Ex. vi. 
-.jy, and the two toiijj who survived him, Eleazar 
and Itiiamar. The high-priesthood descended to the 
fonner, and to hia dcaoendanta until the tioM £li, 
who, although of th« hooae of Ithamar, reeeived the 
hiph-pj ic-sthood, .md transmitted it to his chilJreu ; 
with them it cootinned till the accesaion of Solo* 

B 
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moo, who took it from Abinthar, and restored it to 
ItAok (of the house of Hlotfir), lo fulfiUiog the 

propbocy of 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

Ab (j.iUier), an clement in the composition of 
many proper names, of which Abba is a Chaldaic 
form, the sylkble affixed giving the emphatic force 
of the definite article. AppU^ to God by Jesus 
Christ (Mark zir, 39), fili St Fknl (BMu viii. 
15 ; Gal. ir. 6). 

Ab. [MosTHS.] 

A"b'acuc, *: VsAv. i. 40. [^abakkitk.] 
Abaddon* Rer. ix. 11. [ArOLL702f.] 
Abnii'M e OtadiiA, am of JM (lEad. 

viii. 

Abagthftf one of the seven eunuchs in the 
Persian ooait flf Ahatuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Ab'ana, one of the '* n'vers of Damnscns" 
(2 K. T. 12). The Barada aud the Awuj are now 
the chief streams of Damascus, ud tiun can be 
llttlu (!oubt that the former of thflM repreaents the 
Abaoa and the latt«r the Pharpar of the text. The 
Barada rises In the Antilibanns, at about 23 miles 
from the dtj, afler flowing through which it runs 
across the plalD, ^ it toMi itm m tha hke or 
1.1 ir li t d-KihUiieh, 

Ab'aniBf a mountain or nuge of highlands 
on tiM cask of the JoidaB* in the land of If oab 
(T>cut. xxxii. 49), feeing Jericho, an ! foniiinj the 
eastern wall of the Jordan valley at tiiat pai-t. Its 
most elevated spot was " the Mount Nebo, * head ' 
of * the* Pisgah," from which Moses viewed the 
Promised LAnd before his death. There is nothing 
to prove that the Abarim were a range or tract of 
any length, unless the Ije-Abarim ("h«ap« of A.") 
named in Num. xxxiii. 44, and whidi were on the 
aoutfa frontier of Moab, are to be t-iken as belonging 
tatlMni. Tbaae moimtaijis aie mcntioiMd in Num. 
zzHi. 13, xaSR. 47, 48, and Daut. xacdi. 49 ; also 
proli.ibly in .Tor. xxii. 20, whoro tbift wold ii ren- 
dered in the A. V. passages." 

AVte. [AB.1 

Ah'da. 1. Father of Adoniram (IK. iv. 6).— 2. 
Sou of Shammua (Neh. xi. 17), caUcd Obadiah in 
1 Chr. ix. 16. 

Ab deal, father of Shelemiah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

Ab di. 1. A Merarite, and ancestor of Ethan the 
sinjrer (1 Chr. vi. 44).— 8. The father of Kish, a 
Meniritt\ in the rcipi of Ilczekiah (2 Chr. ixix. 12). 
—8. Ouc of the Ikiie-tlbm iu the time of Exra, who 
had married a foreign wife (Exr. x. 26). 

Ab'diaa, 2 Eadr. t. 39. [Odadiah.] 

Ab'diel, son of Quni and father of Ahi, one of 
the < laditcs wlio were .iottie<J in the land of Bashan 
(1 Chr. V. 15) in the dap of Jotham king of Judah. 

Ab'dm. 1. A judge of brael (Judg. xii. 13, 
15), perli.Tps the same person as Bedan in 1 Sam. 
xii. 11.— S. iSoD of Shaahak (1 Chr. riu. 23).— 
S. Flralpboni aan of J«hiel,aaii of Gibeon (1 C9ir. 
viii. 30, ix. 35, 36).— 4. Son of Micah, a contom- 
porary of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), called Ach- 
bor In 2 K. xxii. 12.— 6. A city in the tribe of 
Asher, giren to the Genhoaitfli (Joah. sd. 30 ; 
1 Chr. vi. 74). 

AM'sego fi. c. servant o/ Kego, perhaps the 
same su Nebo), the Chaldaesuo name given to Azariah. 
one of the three friends of Daniel, miraculously saved 
from the fiery fiimac ' * i. iii). [AzARlArt.] 

A'bel, in Uebr. HelMl (i.e. brtathy vapow, 
tramitoritun, probably ao callflii from the sbortn«m 
of his life), tlie seroii'I son of Adam, munleroil by 
hia brother Cain (Gen. iv. 1-16^. Jehovah showed 



ABEXi 

i-espect for Abel's offering, but not for that of Cain* 
because, according to the Kpi.stle to the Hebrewa 

(xi. 4), Ahi'] " by faith olTered n morp excellent sa- 
crifice than Caiu." The expression *' sin," i.e. sin- 
ofiering, " licth at the door (Gen. iv. 7), seems to 
imply that the need of sacrifices of blood to obtain 
forgiveneas was already revealed. Our Lord spoke 
of Abol as the first martyr (Matt. xxiiL 35) ; so 
did the early church aubsequentlj. The place of 
hfa mnrler mi fab gnn are pointed oat near Da* 
mascus; jimiI tip? ii''i^hbouring peasants t'H a i 
rious traditiou rei>pe<cting hia burial (Stanley, 3. 4r 
P. p. 413), 

Ahel, the name of several places in Palestine, 
probably signifies) a meadow. L A'bel>-BETI1- 
ma'achah, a town of some importanoe (**adt7 

aiid a mother irr T^i-ael," 2 San. rr. 19), iu th* 
extrome N. of Fiileatme ; named with D:u),Ciuiicroth, 
Kedesl) ; and as such falling an early prey to the 
invading kings of Syria (1 K. it. 20) and Assvria 
(2 K. XV. 29). In the parallel passage, 2 Chr. xvi. 
4, the name is changed to Abel Maim, " Abel on 
the waters." Here £)hdM was overtaken and be- 
sieged by Joab (2 Sam. n. 14, 15) ; and tiie titj 
was saved by the eicrciso, on the part of one of its 
inhabitants, of that sagacity for which it was pro- 
verbial (18). Ihvenee Hand 18 It ia simply Abel, 
and in 14 is apparently distinguished from lieth- 
maachah.— 8. A BEiz-liirxHA'iM, i.e. the mourn- 
ing of Egypt, the name f^Wen by the Conaanitea to 
the floor of Atad, at whit h Joseph, his brothers, 
and Uie Egyptians made tlieir mourning fur Jacob 
(Gen. 1. 1 1 ). It was beyond (on the east of) Jordan. 
[Atad.^— 8. A'BEL-siirr'TiM, "the meadow of the 
acacias,' in the "plains" of Moab; on the low 
level of the Jordan valley, as contrndistinguished 
from the cultivaied " fieUa" on the tipper lerel of 
the table-land. Ref« — ^thdrUut resting-place before 
crossing the Jordan — Israel '* pitched from Befb- 
jeeimoUt unto A.-8hittim " (Nmn. xxxiii. 49). The 
pinee ia most ft«quently mentioned by ita abetter 
nameofShittim. [SHirriM.] Tnthedaysof Joscphua 
it was still known as Abila, the town emboaomed in 
palms, 60 atadia dcarn the dty. The town and the 
palms have disappeared ; but the ncacia-grov,-s, de- 
noted by the name Shittim, still remain, '* n>arking 
with a line of verdure the upper terraca of the Jor- 
dan valley " (Stanley, S. <i- F. 298 .—4. A'nEi.- 
Me'holak (" meadow of the dance "), named w ith 
Beth-ehean and Jokneam (IK. iv. 12), and there- 
fore in the N. part of the Jordan valley. 
To "the border (the 'lip' or 'brink') of 
Ahel-meholah," and to Beth-shittih (the " house of 
the acaoia"), both pUioes beiog erideotij down in 
the Jordan ralley, the routed Bedooin host fled 
from Gideon (Jtidg. vii. 22V ITcre Elisha was 
found at his plough by Elijah returning up the 
valley from Heceb (1 K. lix. 18-19).-«». A^bbl- 
ck'ixamim, in the A. V. rendered "tlm plain of the 
vineyards," a plaice eastward of Jordan, beyond 
Aroer ; named as the point to which Jephthah's pur- 
suit of the Bene-Ammon oxten le^l (Jnd;:. xi. 3'?). 
An Abel is mentioned by Iius<ibius at u miles be- 
yond Philadelphia (Rabboh) ; and another more to 
the N. 12 miles E. from Gadara, below the Hie- 
romas.— 6. " The great • Abel,' in the field of 
Joshua the Bethshemite" (1 Sam. vi. 18). By 
compaHsMk with 14 and 15, it would aeem that for 
AM shotdd be read£ften»itaie. Onr tnmalatoi^ 
by the inaertNB of '*ilene o^* take m middte 
course. 
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Aim, a town in the powewioD of Inchar, 
/uimed betweea Kishion aod Remeth, in 3oth. xix. 

AlA, mother of king Ues^iah (2 K. xriii 2). 
Tlwwnt b wriltea A!^ IB a Our. nbi. 1. B«r 

f.itho:*> name was Zachariah. He was pvliapithe 
Zechariah mentioned bj Ifaiah (Titii. 2). 

AU'ft, AMfth, « Jtttm L Sod of Becher, 
tie «oa of Beojamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).— 8. Wife of 
Hernm (1 Chr, ii. 24).— 8. Second son of Samnel, 
wb':n tot^ethw With his eldest son Jo«l he made 
:u-i-zf in B.<pshcbQ {1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 1 Chr. rii. 28). 
Tlje u>miptj[i*A3 of their administration was the 
I— OB alleged by thv l!>raelites for their demanding 
a Ma g.— i. Abijah, or Abuaji, the mo of R«ho- 
bosm (1 Chr. Hi. 10; Matt i. 7).— «. Mother of 
Lil;? Hewkiah. [Ari.]— 6. DesccmJ.-int of Eleazar, 
aod chief of Uie eighth of the 24 coursea of prie^ 
(Lokei. 5); tb* aniM «• AbUAB, 4. 

Abi-AllKm. [ABtLX.] 

AM'SMpb (i^X. ri. 24), othem-ise written 
Wti^lfc (1 Chr. Ti. 23, 37, ix. 19), the head 

r.f tpf the families of the Eorhites 'a house of 
ti)£ KukAthites^, but hit precise genealogy is some- 
what anoertrin* Id Bi. tL 94, 1* appears :it first 
j cht to b-; r q^r w CT itffl as one of the sons of Korah, 
and AS thG biother of Assir <uid Llkaxtah. But in 
1 Chr. Ti. he ap^t^rs as the son of Elkanah, the son 
«f Airir, the eoo of Korah. Tb« Batumi inference 
fivm this wtmM be that, in Ex. 24, the expression 
•' ihii sons of KonUi " merely means the families 
into whidi the house of the Korhites was subdi- 
^(M. AtDoDg the mnBfadii* demndnte «f AM- 

;L=,-j.h, acijinru g to the. text of 1 Chr. ri. 3?.-37, 
were Samoel the prophet aod Elkanah his father 
(1 Sam. i. 1), and Henoan the singer; but Ebiasaph 
fteri" t^'- ' 'mpyopeily inwrtej in \ <t. 37. 

i^'ftSjiar, hi^h-priejit aiiJ fouiUi in descent 
from EH, who was of the line of Ithamar, the 
jotisgpr son of Aaron. Abiathar was the onlj one 
of all the wns of Ahimelech the high-priest who 
e9tap«d the slaughter inflicted upon his i.ither's 
boose hj Saul, at tht inatigatioa of Do^ the 
Edonrite fsee titl* to P». fif . and the pidm ItMiIfy, 

' ■ ■ "i his h:Ariri2 inqnireil of the l,onl for 
Darid, and giren him the shew-bread to cat, and 
twoH oT QoUalh the PlniUstiiM, aa is related in 

1 Stun. iiii. .Wiathar hi\Tio^' Wonio hitrh-prieat 
fled to David, and was thus eaaUeti to iuquii^ of 
tiM Lord for him (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7 ; 2 S.im. 
ii. 1, v. I?, .^c). The fact of rVivM h.^vin- Ikx'p 
tb* unwilliiig catise of the death oi ail .Muathur's 
kindred, coupled with his gratitude to his father 
.Vhimelech for his kindness (o him, made him a 6rm 
aad stedfast fneod to Abiathar all his life. Abiathar 
an his part was firmly attached to Davi'l. He nd 
hcrad to hhn in hk wandtrh^ while pursued bj 
Snl ; ha ma wfth him wUbhe reigned In Hdmo 
(2 Sam, ii. 1-3), the c'dv of the hou>e of Aaion 
(Jmk» xd* 10- 13) i he carried the ark l^efore him 
wha David hraof^ It up to Jemialem ( 1 Chr. 
IT. 11; 1 K. ii, C^"); he amtinned faithful to Jiini 
in Absalom's rebellion (2 S.-un. xv. "24, '29, 36, 3tj, 
XTii. 15-17, xix. 11 ; u i " wa^ af?!icted in all 
■wh-^rptn David wa.^ n \ ti^t." He was also one of 
DaTid's thktf counsel!' m {I Chr. xxvii. M). When, 
hovcm, Adonijdl Mi bbwdf up for David's sue* 
ctmr OQ the throne, in opposition to Solomon, Abin- 
^ar, perhaps in riTalry to Zadok, sided wKh Mm, 
aod was ooe of his chief |>artisnDR, Yrhile Zn^ok was 
«B .MlMBoa'a mU. For this Abiathar was baoiahed [ 



to his natire Tillage, Anathoth, in the tribe of 
Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 18), and narrowly eiusipcd 
with his life, which was spared by Solomon only on 
the strength of his long and &ithful serrioe to IkTid 
hisftther. H« was d^ved of the high-piaifliood, 
and we arc tolJ that " Zivli k the pncst did tho 
king put in the room of Abiathar" (I K. U. 27, 
35). Thcra are one or two diflReuItiei oonneetad 
with Abiathar, to which a brief reference mu^t be 
made. (1.) It is difficult to determine the position 
of Abiathar relatively to Z;iil<>k, and to account for 
the double hicli-pnesthood. Z.ndok, who was de- 
scended from Kleazar, the elder ma of .tWron, is 
first meQtioQt'd in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where he is de- 
iorflwd •§ "ayonittnun migh^of valour," aod is 
•aid to hav» Jdaed DaTid wMle he reigned in ITe- 
I'M u. From this time we read, both in the VKxiks 
of Samuel aod Chronicles, of " Zadok and Abiathar 
{h« priests," ZmMe beinf always named (Int. And 
yit we are told that Solomon on hi^; accos-iioa put 
Zadok in the room of Abiathar. Perhajn the true 
stat« of the case was. that Abiathar was the flrst, 
and Zadok the second prie«t ; btit that from the 
superior stmigth of the hou.^e of F.leazar, which 
ei:.aUcd it to furnish 16 out of the '24 couri«8(l Chr, 
xziv.), Zadok acquired considerable itifiuenre with 
David ; and that this, added to his being the heir of 
the elder line, and perhapa also to some of the pat- 
sagas baUig wvittm afUr the Una of Zadok warn 
estnUUbad hi tha htsb-priesthood, led to lha pra- 
cedence given him over .\hiathar. We have already 
saggcstsd the pocsibtlity of jealousy of Zadok being 
cna of tha medvni which todbed Abiathar to join 
Adnntjnh's faction. It is most rrmaikalle how, 
^irst, Saul's cruel slaughter of th« priests at Nob, 
and then the political error of the wise Abiathar, led 
to the fidfilment of God's den'.iiiciatlon against the 
house of Eli, as tlic writer of 1 K. ii. 27 li-ads us to 
observe when he says that Solomon thrust out Abia- 
thar from being priest unto the Lord, that he might 
fulfil the word of the Lord which He spoke concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiioh." (2.) In 2 Sam. viii. 
17, and in the duplicate poasMia 1 Chr. xriii. 16, and 
hi 1 Chr. xxfr. 8, 6, 31, we have Ahimde^A anhatt- 

tute^l for Abi'afKar, and Ahtiudfch ihescn of Abior 
thar, instead of Abiathar the son of Ahimtieck, 
Whairaw in 2 Sam. n. 25, and in ararr other 

pasnge in the 0. T., we are uniformly told that it 
was Abiathar who was priest with 2^ok in David's 
reisfn. and that he was the son of Ahimelech, and 
t.'iat .Vhimelech was the son of Ahitub, The difR- 
cuJty is increased by fuidijig Abiatharspokenofas the 
high priest in who<ie time David ate the shew-bmtd, 
in Mafic ii. 26. However, the evidence in favour 
of David's friend being Abiathar the am of Ahi' 
rnrli-rh prepondeiates so strongly, and the impoasi- 

bility of auT rational recoodliation is so dear, tliat 
one can only snpposa that tiw error was a <^oal 

one orit^ina'Iy, arid wa^ piojaunied from on"- pa'^sji'i^c 
to another. The mention ot Abiathar by our Loixl, 
in Mark it 26, might perhaps ba aooonntad fbr, if 
.\biathar was the j(«-rson %vhf) persiiade<l his father 
to allow David to have the brfad, aiid if, &.% is pit>- 
bable, the loavai wem Abiathar's (Lev. xxiv. 9), 
and eiven br him with his own hand to David. 
Aliih. ^Months,] 

Altidah or AU'A^a ami of MSdiaa (Chn. nr. 
4; 1 Chr. i. 33). 

AlUiB, diiaf of tha tribe of Banjamin at the 
time of tha Endoa (Nnm. i. 1 1, Ii. 22, Yii. 60, 65, 
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4 abUjIj 

A'UaL 1. TIm &ther of Kisb« and conse- 
queatlr frandTathcr of Sftnl (1 Sam. Is. 1), as well 
aa of Abiier, isaul's commander-in-chief (1 Smo. 
xir. 61). In the genenlogy in 1 Chr. Ttii. 33, ix. 
39, Her b nuMk tiie father of Kiah, and tin name 
of Abiel is omittcrf, but tha oomct |HiNlogy ac- 
cording to isomuel is : — 



I 



—2. One orDavi.rs mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 32\ 
Ja 2 Sam. xxlii. 31 he is called AbiaLDON, which 
Ktniikoet deddea is tha tnia leading^ though it 
seems more piobable that the copyist carried his 
eye forward to the next verse, and that " the 
SkaMomU" there was the cause of his error. The 
Svr. of 2 Sam. luis " Abi, the son of Abixdmon of 
(iileod." Abiel was a native of the Aiabah, or 
valley of tb« J«daa» «• Ua um **Ariwtfaiie" 
indicates. 

AUe'nr. 1. Eldest son of Gllcad, and desond- 

ant of Manass^li, ami npjKirently nt oiif time the 
leading fiunilj of the tribe (Josh. xvii. 2 ; 1 Chr. 
vfi. 18; Nan. xxH. 30, fmntiw nam* is given 
in the conti :u I(hI Covm of Jeeier). In Chroiiick-s, 
Abieaer is, in the present state of the text, said 
to hava apmng from tha liilar of Gilead (1 Chr. 
Vii. 18). He was the ancestor of the givat Judge 
Gideon. [GiDtX)N.] The name also occurs in J udg. 
vi. 34, viii. 2 ; and ih. an adjectival form (" the 
Abiezrit. "; in Jufig. vi. II. 24, viii. 32.-2. One 
of David's " migtity men" (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 12). 

AUg»U L Th« bsautifal wife of Nabal, a 
waalthyomifr of goatsaod ahflsplnCannd. ythm 
David's mcssen^ei^ were slighted by Nabal, Abi- 
gail took the blame upon herself, supplied David 
and Ma ftfloarers with provisioiw, and stioceeded in 
a]>]K>n-sini: his aiif;er. Ten days after this X.ibnl 
iiit!d, aad David s&ut fur Abigail oud male hei' his 
wife (I Sam. xxv. 14, ttc.). By her he had a son, 
called Chileab in Sr\m. iii. 3; but Daniel, in 
1 Chr. ill. 1.— 2. A huUr of David, married to 
Jadltr the f$hmaelite, and mother, by him, ot 
Amasa (1 Chr. ii. 17).— The statemsitt in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25 that the mother of Amasa was an Ttnulite 
is doubtless a transcriber's enoi . T' l i^ n ul l L - 
no nason ior rsoonling this ikct ; but the circum- 
staaoa of ISvMS sister manrying a hsathm bh- 
maelite deserved BHDtko. 

AUhaU L Father of Zuriel, chief of the Lc- 
vltieal finnlly of Merari, a ooatonponry of Moses 
fXum. iii. 35).— 3. Wife of Abishur (1 Chr. ii. 
29),— 8. Sonoflluri, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v. 14).m4* Wife of Kuhoboam. She is called the 
daughter, j. e. descendant of Kliab, the elder bro- 

tiier of David 2 Chr. xi. 18j 9. Father of Esther 

and uncle of Moidecai (Estb. ii. 15, ix. 29). 

Abilra, the seoond aon (Num. iii. 2) of Aaron 
by Eiisheba (Ex. t1. 98), who with his fiither and 
his elder brother, Nadab and sevejity elders of Isit . I 
accompanied Moses to the summit of Sinni (Ex. 
xAt. 1). Being together wlHiNadab guilty of oiTer- 
ing strange fire (Lev. x. 1) to the Lord, i. e. not t!u 
holy iire which burnt continually upon the altai- of 
banitK>flenng (Lev. vi. 9. 12), they wei^ both 
consumed by fire from hfTkvrn, ruvl Aarnn and his 
aurviving sons were forbiddeu to momn tor them. | 



ABILENi: 

Ahiliud, son of Beh and graodiion of Benjamin 
(I Chr. viii. 3). 

Abi'jah or Abi'juau 1. The son and successor 
of liciiobiuin on tiie throne of Judah (IK. Jtiv. 
31 ; 2 Chr. xii. 16). He is called Atifak in 
Chronicles, Abijam in Kin'.;s; the latter name being 
probably an error in tlie M.nS. Ho beg:m to reigu 
D.c. 959, and reigned thrix- yeai^i. — Fiona the firet 
book <^ Kings wc leara thut Abijah endeavotu^ to 
noorer th« kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and made 
war on .Terobonm. No details are givon, but we 
are also ioforroed that he walked io all the sina of 
Rdiolwam (idohtry and its attendaitt {nnonilttias, 

1 K. xiv. '2?,, 24), and tli.it his heart " was not 
perfect before God, as the heait of David his &ther.** 
In the second book of Chronicles bis war a^iinst 
Jeroboam is moiv mirrtily described; he was suc- 
cessful in battle, and touk the cities of Bethel, Jc&li- 
nnali, and Kphrain, with thoir dependent villagea. 
It is also said that his amy cousist^d of 400,000 
men, and Jeroboam's of 800,000, of whom 500,000 
fell in the action; but our MSS. are frequently in* 
correct as to nnmbers, and fliore art msona Sk 
radudng these to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000. 
Nothing is i^iid by the writer in Chroiiicles of the 
sins of Abyah, but we arc told that ailer his vic- 
tory he ■*waied mighty, and married ftviteen 
wives," whence Wl- may well infer that he Was 
elated with prosperity, and like his grandfather So> 
lomon fell, daring the List two years of his 116, Into 
wickediiras, a.^ described in Kiii.;^. I?c was suc- 
ceeded by Asa.— 3. The sctwud son of Samuel, 
railed Ahiah in our ve»ion. [AniA, Abiah, 
No. 3.3—8. The son of Jerobaam I. king of Israel, 
in whom alone, of all the house of Jeroboam, was 
found " some good thing towaid the Lord God of 
larad," and who was therefore the only one of hb 
fiunily who was sttflTered to go down to the fmYe in 
peace. He died in his childhood, just aitei Jero- 
boam's wile had been sent io disguise to seek help 
for hln. In bis sidneas, iVom the prophet Abijah, 
who gave her the abcu e answer, (] K. xiv.)— 4. A 
descendant of Lleazar. who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divide*] by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10; 

2 Chr. viii. 14 ; .Noli. xii. 4, 17). To tJie comse of 
Abijah or Abia belonged Zachnrins the fattier of 
John the Baptist (Luke i. 5\— 5. One of the priests 
who enteivd into a covenant with Nehemiah to walk 
in (iod's law (Neh. x. 7); unless the name is 
rather that of a family, and the same with the pro- 
cedtn^. 

Abi jam. f .\mjAH. No. 1.] 

Al>ila. [AQlLENE.j 

Atile'M (Luke tti. 1), • tebwchy of whicb 

the capital was .\bila, a city situated on the etofeeni 
slope of Autilibanus, iu a diiitiict feitilised by tho 
river Barada. Its name probably arose from the 
green luxiiriM ro of its .situation, " Abel" jwhaps 
denotin'.; a i,i.is^y meadow." [See p. 2 b.J The 
name, thus deriveO, is quite sufficient to acoonot 
for the tiaditioDs of the death of Abel, which ore 
associated with the spot, and which are localiied by 
t'l • tomb railed A'cii HabU, on a heii;lit al>ove the 
ruiiu of the city. The potitiou of the city is very 
clearly dcKignatad by the Ithienuies as 18 wika 
tV im I'htinascus, and 38 (or " - mil ^ Tm :n Helio« 
polis or Baalbec. — ^it is impo«i>ible to tix the limits 
of the Abilene which is mentkmcd by St Luke a» 
thr trtnirrhy of Lysanlas. [LvS.^Nl A'-'l , ! Wr- rtht-r 
distnct& 01 the J^ast it doubtless uudcrwcut umiiy 
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charges, both of nirLst'-rs and of exf^nt, before it was 
fioailj abaorbed in the proviooe of Syria. Joseph Ui> 
MMieiitiii tins nrighboimood nith name of Ly- 

sanias hcth befon- and afler the time referred to by 
the ex-angelut, — Tiie site of Uie chief city of Abileuc 
has been tmdoobtedly id<ntlfidl when tha Itine- 

mn"?^ j'l.tre it; and its remniiis hnre been flcsi-ribod 
oi Im jears by tiiaDy travflUrs. It sUkmI ia a 



reourkable gor^ called the 



Wadif Barada, 



irher« the rircr breaks down throogh tha OHMUitain 
towarda the plain of Damascas. 

Alnm'a«l, a descendant of Jolctan (Qua. x. 28 ; 
1 Ckr, u 22), and probaUj tha pfoganitor of an 
Aziit tifba. 

Abim'eledi ( falh-r of the king), the nntne of 
Mvcsal Philistine kings, wa* probably a cotninon 
tHk of tlitae \do^, tike that of Pharaoh among the 

Egrptir-ns and thzt of C.n-sar and .\u|L;ii>fiis amont; 
the KoDuuji. All argument to the some ctiect is 
drawn from the title of PlB. xxxiv., in which the 
aizne of Abimdech is given to the kinp, who is 
called Achish in 1 Sam. xxi. 11. — 1. A rhiii!>Uac, 
king o£ Gerar (Gen. xx., xxi), who, exercising the 
fi^l c!a!me<l by Hist«>i-n piiiicps, of ixllectini; all 
tie l-euutitul women of Ui«-ir doaiiuioiis iulu tlitii 
Kirrra (Gen. xii. 15 ; Hsth. ii. 3}, sent for and took 
^Biah. A smiJar aooooni la girm of Abraham's 
eoodnct on this eecarion, to that of his bahaTfoar 
I wi.rdi I'Linoh TAiiRAii am]. — 2. Another king 
at Gerar m the time of J«aac, of whom a similar 
BsmtiTt is neofded in ivlalioo to Kabdcsh (Gen. 
isri. 1, Lr.^,.—Z. Stin of thr judge Gideon hy his 
iShrtAwmite ooncabiae (Judg. viii. 31). After his 
iKiba's dsath henonlend all hi:i brethren, sereDty in 
nnmb^r. "srith etceptioo of Jotham the younj^t, 
yfho ci-n< «nl ;-'J hunself; and he then persuaded thv 
J^.T^^ )it"n)ites, through the influence of his mother's 
brethren, to elect him kinc:. It is t vident from this 
narratire that Shpchem now U'aimo on iudepeudcnt 
state, and ti r< iif the yok nr the conquering 
loacUtas, Wbea Jotham beani that Abiroelech 
was made Idng, be addrasHd to tha Sbediemites his 
i'li^ of the tre< s choosing a king (Jutlg. ix. 1). 
A^er Abimelsch had reigned three years, the citizens 
afShedhcm labelled. Ha was absent at the tfana, bnt 
rf-tuin'^ .-ind qu'dler! tliP insurvirtinn. i^hoitly 
after be stormed and took Thcbez, but was struck 
«D ^ head bf a wamao with the fii^pient of a 
nilWtoae (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 21); and h st he 
should be said to have died by a wom.in, he baiic his 
amour-bearer sby him. Thus God nrenj^ the 
jnrni^T of his l.'i.jtlir*>n, nrirl f;;l(!!!i»'! Mio nir^p of 
Jut;]j.m.— -4. iyoa of AbiaUuu, iJie iiij^h-pnest in 
the time of Dorid (1 Chr. xviii. 16), called Ahi- 
melerh in 2 Sim. viii. 16. [AUIMEXECH.] 

Abin'adab. 1. A Levite, a native of Kiijath- 
jearirn, i:i whose house the ark remained 2U years 
(1 6am. Tii. 1, 2 : 1 Chr. xiU. 7).— 8. Second 
aon of Je«e. who fbllowed Saul to his war against 
the Philistines (1 Sam. jvi, f!, jvii. 13i. — 3. A son 
of SooJ, who was slain with his brothers at the 
itfal b«til« «Q MoDBt QOhoft (1 Smb. sni. 2).— 
4. Father of one of thielird,T«dii«f oiEeasiif&iolo- 
mt.41 ' 1 K. ir. 11). 

Abin'osm, the father «f Bank (Jodf . Ir. 6, 12 ; 

T. 1. 

Abi ram. 1. A Kcubenite, son ot Kliob, who 
with Dathan and Od» men «f the same tribe, and 
Korah a I.«vite, organised a ooospiiacr against 
Slcaes and Aaron (Nam. xvi.). [For details, see 
KoaAH.>>-2. Eldest son of HicC the BetbeUtc, 



ABXSRAI 5 

wlio died when bis father laid the ftondalioPS of 
.Icricho (1 K. zri. 34), sad thos socom|)Uihed the 

lit part of the corse of Joshua (Josh. ti. 26). 

Alii roa = Abiram (Ecclu.s. xlv. i.^ j. 

AbiaeisAb&iliiu, son of Phinehas (- ^» 
i. 2) ; caUed also AnauM (1 Eidr. vui. 9). 

Ab'ilhag, a beautiful Shunammite, taken into 
LXivid's hormm to comfort him in his extreme old 
age (1 K. i. 1-4). AAar David's death Adonijali 
imlui ed Bathj-heba, the queen-mathci . to ti.sk .Solo- 
lum to give him Abi^hag in marriage ; but this im- 
prudent petition cost Adoo^jah his Ufe (1 K. ii 

13, &c^. [AlX)JtUAH.] 

Abiana% the eldest of the three sons of Ze- 
iuiah, David's sister, and brother to Joab and 
A!>ahel (1 Chr. U. lU). It may be owing to hu 
senioiity of Mrth that Abidui, first of the thtee 
bix thfrs, apjieaiN ;ls the dr vofod fuHowcr of David. 
Long betbre Joab appears on the stage Abiahai had 
atlsched himself to the Ibrtunes of David. Hewas 
his companion in the dc>sp<»i:itc night expedition tc 
the camp of Suul, and would at oucc have avenged 
and terminated his uade*a (Quarrel by stabbing the 
.slecjiing king with his own sp«ir. IVit David in- 
Uiguantly rc:>UiuQed him, and the uJventiirouij war- 
riors len the camp a^ stealthily as they had come, 
canying with them Saul's spear and the cruse of 
water whidi stood at his head (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-9). 
During David's outlaw life among the I'hibstinrs, 
Abisbai was probably by bis side, though nothing 
moire is heard of Irfm tUl he appears with Joab sM 
AiNilicl in hot pui-suit of Abner, who wa.'s Ix-aten in 
the bloody tight by the pool of Gibeon. Asahcl 
fell by Ammts band : at sun-set the sanrivors re- 
turned, buried their bi othor by tiii^ht in the sepulchre 
of ti>eir fiither at IkUilcijcm, m.d with revenge in 
their hearts marched on to Hebron by bnak of day 
(2 Sam. ii. 18, '24, 32). In the pitwccution of 
their vengeance, tliough Joab'i Imud struck the 
deadly bluw, Abisluii was associated with him in 
the treachery, and " Joab and Abisbai kiUei) Abner " 
(2 Sam. iii. 30). [AbNElt.] In the war against 
Ilanun, undertaken by David as a juuiishment for 
the inaolt to his mesaeugiera, Abishai, as seoood in 
command, was oppoeed to the armv of the Am- 
monit«s before the gates of I'.ibbdi. and drove 
them headlong before him into the city, while Joab 
defeated the SjrliBa who attenpled to raise the 
siege '2 Sam. x. 10, H; 1 Chr. six, 11, 15). 
The dtileat of tlie t^dumites in tiie valley of salt 
( 1 Chr. zriii. 12), which brought them to a state 
of v:i.s>al.igc, wa-s due to AbisJiai, acting perhaps 
under the immeiiiate onlci-s of the king (see 2 Sam. 
viii. I A), or of Joab (Ps. Ix. title). On the 
outbtmk of Absalom's rebelUou and the conse- 
quent flight of David, Abishai remained true to die 
king; and the old wanior showed a gleam of his 
ancient spirit, as fierce and xeleDtless as in the camp 
of Saul, vhea he offered to avenge the taunts <n 
Shimei,aBd turged his snl»stvjuent execution ^2 Sam. 
xvi. 9 J six. 21). Jn the battle in the wood of 
Ephiaim Abiihnl eommanded • third part of the 
ni my (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12), and in the absence 
ot Amnsa was summoned to assemble the troo{ei lu 
Jerusalem and pursue aAcr the rebel Shcba, Jotib 
Uing apparentlv )r. disgi-aoe for the slaughter of 
AbBidom S;mj. G, lU).- — The last act of ser- 
vice which is recorded of Abisliai ii> his timely 
rescue of Dnvid from the bands of a gigantic Phi- 
listine, Ishbi-benob (2 Sam. xzL 17). His personal 
prowem «q this, «§ en anetbtr occMion, when ha 
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fonght &ing1e-bande<l acjainst llirw hundroi!, w<-)n 
for him a place as captain of the second three of 
Darid'a mighty men (2 Sam. xziii. 18; 1 Chr. zi. 
20). But in all probability this art of d.iring w is 
acbiered while he was the companion of L^viJ'i> 
wandeiings as an oatiaw among toft Phfliltinies. Of 
the end of his chequei^ life we bare 00 record. 

Abish alom, father or grand&ther of Maachah, 
who was the wife of Rehoboam, and mother of 
(1 K. XT. 2, 10). H« is called Aboalom in 
i Chr. li. 20, 21. Tmfe penoo miuk 1» Oaricl't 
ton (see LXX., 2 Sam. xW. 27X Maachah was 
doubtless named after her graoamother (2 Sam. 
lit 8). [Maacbab, 3.] 

Ablshtt'a. L Son of Bela, of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4).— 2. Son of Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, and father of Bukki, in the 
^erilogr of the hi-:;h-pnests (1 Chr. r'l. 4, 5, r>(^, 
51 ; Ezr. vii. 4, 5). According to Jostphus {Ant. 
rill. 1, §3) he executed the cffiee of high-priest after 
hia father Phinehns, and was saoceeded by Eli ; bis 
descendants, till Zadok, falling into the rank of pri- 
▼ate persons. 

Ab'ilfav. «oii of Shammai (1 Chr. M. 28). 

AblROU = Afeidm, ton of Phinehas (1 Eid. 

rili. 2), clhowhere Gill>?J AniSKI. 

Ab'ital, one of David's wires (2 Sam. iii. 4 ; 
1 Chr. Ui. 3). 

AbltBkb Mii«f Shahmlm bj HtuUv (1 Chr. 

TiH. 11). 

Ahi'nd, desoencbint of Zorobabel in the pone* 
nlogy of Jcsu5 Chri^«t (Matt. i. 13). Lord A. Ker- 
rey identiiies him with HoDAiAH (1 Chr. iii. 24) 
and JUDA (Luke iii. 26), and supposes him to bare 
been the grandsoa of Zorohobd thiongh his daoi^- 
ter Shelomith. 

Ahltttion. [PcniFicATiox.] 

Ab'aar. 1. Soa of Ker, who was the brother 
ofRtah (1 Chr.ijt.8«),th«ihlhcr«r&ttl. Abncr, 
thci-efore, was Saul's first cousin, and was ma le by 
him conmuuider-in-chief of bis army fl Sam. xir. 
51). He was the person who conducted Darid into 
Saul's presence after the death of Goliath ^ xrii. 57) ; 
Kad anerwards acoompooied his master when tie 
sought Darfafs lift ■IHmUMi (zzri. 3-14). From 
this time we hear uo more of him till after the 
daith of ^iaul, when he rises into importiuce as tlic 
main stay of his &mily. It would seem that, imme- 
diately after the disastrous battle of Mount Gilboa, 
Dnrid was proclaimed king of Jndah in Hebron, 
the old capital of that tribe, but tliat the rest of 
the country was altoeether in the hands of the 
11>nistines, and tiiat Rre jeart vmtA befbre aiiy 
native prince ventured to oppose his claims to their 

Sower. During that time the Israelites were gm- 
tuiUy meoverfaif their territory, and at length 
Abner proclaimetl (he we.ik and unfortunate Isii- 
bosheth, Saul's son, as king of Israel, at Alalianaini 
hejrond Jordan. War soon hralN pnt bctwven the 
two riral kings, and a " very sore battlo" wris 
fought at Oibeon between tlie men of Israel ximkt 
Abner and the men of Judah under Joab, son of 
Ziriiiah, Dnrid'* sister (1 Chr. ii. 16). When the 
urmy of Ishhoehcth was defeated, Joab's youngest 
brother Asahel, who i'^ said to l^ave l>een its light 
of foot as A wild roc," pursued Afaoer* and in spite 
of waning i cfused to leare hin, m ^oA AVner In 
self-ilefencc w.os foired to kill him. After this the 
WAT continued, success inclining more and more to 
the side of Darid, till at last the impmdenn «f 
IshhodNth deprived hlmof thtcomwdb and fCMml* 
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fhip of the hero, who was in truth the only support 
of his tottering throne. Abner had married Rizjxih, 
Saul's concubine, and this, according to the views 
of Orientil courts, might be so interpreted as to 
imply a design ujhdii the throne. Rightly or 
wrongly, Ishbosheth so understood it, and he even 
ventured to reproach Abncr with it. Abner, in- 
censed at bis ingratitude, after an indignant reply, 
opened negotiations with David, by whoin he w;i» 
moet fiTourably received at Hebron. He then 
mderlook to jptoeuie Us raoognitloB timraighoiit 
Israel ; but aner leaving his coi;rt for the purpose 
was enticed bock by Joob, and treacherously mui^ 
dered by him and hu hrather Abi^ai, at the gate 
of the c ity, jirtrtly no doubt, Joab .vhow* il after- 
wards in the case of AaiA£A, from iear lest so dis- 
tinguished a convert to their cause should gain too 
high a place in David's favour, but osteu-sibly ia 
ifUliatiuu for the deatii of Aisahel. This murder 
caused the greatest sorrow and indignation to 
Darid ; but, as the eweesini were too powerful to 
be punished, he contcDted himself with showing 
every public token of respect to Abnei's memory, 
by following the bier and pouring forth a simple 
dirge em ue dain (2 Sam. ifi. 83, 34).— 4. Ti» 
father of Jaasi el, chief of the Benjamitcs in David's 
rdgn (1 Chr. zxvii. 21) : probably the same as the 
preceding. 

Abondnatlon of Desolation, mentioned by our 
Saviour as a sign of the spproadiing destruction 
of Jerusalem, with reAraioe to Dan. ix. 27, xi. 
31, xi'. n. The Jews considered the prophecy 
of Daniel as iuldllod in the pixifuaaliou of the 
Temple under Antiocbus Epiphanes, when the 
Israelites themselves erected an idolatrous altar 
upoa the sacred altar, and offered sacrifice thereon ; 
this altar is described as ** an abomination of deso- 
Ution" (1 Maoe. i. 54, ti. 7). The prophecy, 
bowvrer, referred vHiiiuldy to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and consequently the 
" abomination " most describe some occumnce con- 
nected with that efent. But it li not ees^ to feid 
one which meets all the requirements of the ca.sf. 
the introduction of the lioman t>tandards into the 
Temple would not be an " abomination," properly 
speaking, unle«5 it mvM be shown that the Jews 
themselves pailicipated In the won»hip of tliem ; 
moreover, this «MBt, as well as several othcra 
which have been proposed, such ns the eKtfion of 
the statue of Hadrian, fail in regard to tlie time of 
their occurrence, being subsequent to the destruction 
of the dtj. It appenrs most probable that the pro- 
fiuiftles or the Zealots constituted the abomination, 
which was the sign cf itnpt^ndiug ruin. 

A'tanlutm, or A hramt as his name appews ia 
the earlier portion of the history, was the sen of 
Terah, and founder of the great IIt.-b!cw nation. 
Hij> family, a bianch of the descendants of Shea, 
were settled in Ur of tiie ChaUees, heyond tha 
Euphmtes. The three .sons of Terah, Kahor, Abniin, 
and Haron, appear in the book of Genesis as the 
aOMtten of those Shemitic tribes which, migrating 
in a soTith-we-sterly diiec»i> n fVr;m their onj;inal 
settlements, spread Uirough trie region between t2ie 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and in iheir ulti- 
mata deraUqiment occufMed the countries from 
DuoMtts to the extremity of the Arabian peninsula. 
Tlie details of one of the most remarkable of thesa 
immigrations are traced out in the history of Aham. 
tha findlf of Nahor wandend lesi than the atiicnb 
and nuaiaed frindpailf iathijrmiBfaal yuHmm, 
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Ike fortile pUins of ? vn ;, as the aristocracy of then- ' 
lacc, from among whom, tor two geoeratioos at 
katt, tbe dwccndwit* of tlw nigrsloiy ImmciMS 

MQght tht'ir wives, to preserve the puritr of their 
dcaoeni. Temh was aa idolater. He aud his sons : 
•*semd «tber gods" (Josh. xxir. 2), though there 

stfr.e rexuwii for snp|K\<in;:; that tho worsliip | 
n h tbey pi-actised w .u> less grow in its nature 
tiuc) that of the sarrouuding tribv, and that the 
idea of the umir of God had not been so completely 
cbscured among them. Abram appears as the 
champiun of monotheism, and to liiin are reft-i red 
tbe facooningi of the Monic polity. — On tha death 

lied fba caiignrnta a* fir 
as Harao in Mt-sopt.vrnia, Abram, thai in tho 75th 
year of his age, with iiaiai hia wift, and Lot his 
sephcw, son of 1iiid«c««Md broUwr Harn, pantted 
hb cours* to tlw. lan<] vf Can.-uin, whither he was 
directed by diviae command (Geo. xii. 5), when 

leoeived the general pomiM that he should 
r'fi ni<- !!ie fctmder of a p-fttt nation, and that all 
tn« UrLiiu<e« oi' the tsu ih ^ould be blessed in him. 
Be pasM<d through the heart of the country by the 
rrr.it highway to Shechem, and pitched his tent 
bd^cath the terebinth of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6). Here 
he reeetred in fisioD from JeboTah the further 
(cvelatioa that this vat the land which hia df 
»ce»lant3 AtttM Mkerit 7). An altar to 
Jthf vcJi jioq'^tuat'-J the memory of this divine 
appearance. The next halting-place of the waoderer 
wat in a strong pootkn on a neuitsfai east of 
P-rth>!, twwn Bethel and Ai, where another alUu 
was reared (Gen. xii. 8). But the country was 
aafl t iiB g ftoBB finine, and Abram, like his de- 
s<" rn ^"-ri*.s two cfritiiries later, finding ncltlior pas- 
ture for hia cattie nor food tor his household, 
j o ui i i ey eJ stiU mothwards to the rich com-liuids 
of Ef ypt. As the ca]•a^•an approached the entrance 
to the country, Ab; ain, fearing that the great beauty 
of Sarai might texapt the p^woiiul monarch of 
Eflrpi and expose his oim l^o to peril, adopted a 
"pSuej which, as on a nhscqtietit occasion, produced 
the very cous'v^iH'ncc-s it w.i^ inlt-nded to avert. 
Saiai was to represcat hmelf as his sister, which 
hKt actoal T«3afhiudifp to Mn, as probably the 
daogl.t' 1- of hi- T'lotlifr Hai'an, allowM hci to du 
with some semblance of truth. But her fresh 
aorthan bcantj exdted tho admiratloii of the 
lY. .irtI;-_-ki::n<>l Ej:;Tptians: the princes of Phamoh 
saw her and praised h«r to the king, aod .she v, m 
tahcB into the royal harem. Abram was loaded 
with munificent prpst^nts, and tlie foundation of his 
subsequent piosp'iiitj was appaicutly laid in Egypt. 
But the deception was discovered, and Pharaoh 
with some indignation dinaiwed him from tlic 
cmmtry (xii. 10-20). How long was the period of 
Ahram'a stay in Egypt is uncertain. It is .siipposeil 
t^at be was there during the sway of the shepherd 
Unps in Memphis, aod that fttxn pwtidpatiug in 
V.f-'.i v>'ris of cnnijuo-t he a(;quired the fivotir of the 
rngning prince, but this is mere conjecture, and 
Urn namtlTe in Gemds wooH asem to imply that 
tiii r*^i1'n' <? in Ecyjtt wa^ not protracted. — Abram 
k'li i^pt with great possessions, and, accompanied 
l>y Lot, ntomad bj tlM soutli of r<destine to his 
fos-mer enfninpment between Bethel and Ai. Tlie 
increased vsvalth of the two kin^mfn was the ulU- 
tmte cause of their separation. Tiie soil was not 
fotik enoQgh to .support them both; their heida- 
mm <|anwed ; and, to avoid disiiiiMBBs in a cpon- 
tcj iHHn th^ wvs aunrouDdod bj s mmi w^ for 



"the Cana.anitc and Perizxite w.re ih-n in the 
land," Abram proposed tliat each should tbliow his 
own fbftone. Lot, eager to quit the nomadic life, 
chose tlie fertile pbin of the Jordan, ricii and well- 
watered as the garden of Jdiovah ; while Abram 
dwdt ia tents, a pilfrim to the land of promise. 
It was on this occasion th.it the two promise.-; he 
had alrutJ)' receive<i wi ri- rciterattd in one. From 
the hill-top where he s!<.<i-! he looked northwaids 
and southwards and eastwards and westwards upon 
tJie country hereaflcr to be peopled by his numerous 
descendants. After porting from Lot, Abram, strong 
in nombers and wealth, quitted Ute hiil-iiutness 
between BeAd and Ai, and pitched his tent among 
tlie oak -groves of Mami-e, close to Hebn n, wht- he 
built a third Gommemorative altar to Jehovah (Gen. 
xiii.^.— TheMonatiTe Is now lotemipted by a re^ 
markable episode in Al nvm's life, which vividiv re- 
presents him in the light in which he was regarded 
by the contemporary chieftains of Canaan. The 
ohieis of the tribes wlio })">iplcd the oa.sis of th? Jor- 
diui had Loeu subdued m a previous irruption of 
northern warriors, and for tweh-c years had been the 
tributaries of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Their 
rebellion brought down upon Tales tine and the 
neighbouring countries a ^esh flood of invaders 
from the north<«ut, who swept through the regions 
cast of tiM Jordan, and, rettming, joined battle 
with the revolted chifftains in the vale of .'^iddim. 
The king of Sodom and bis confederates were de- 
feated, neir citia plnnderad, and a host of eaptires 
aicompanied t)ie vldo.-ions army of ClK-dovIaoincr. 
Among them were Lot and his family. Abram, 
then confederate with Mamre the Amorito and bis 
brethren, heanl the tidings from a fupitire, and, 
hastily armine his trusty slaves, started in pursuit. 
He Mowed the track of the conquerors along the 
Jordan valley, came up witli them hy Daii, and in 
a uight>-attack completely routed their huf>t, and 
checked for a time the stivam of northern immign^ 
tion. The captivca and plunder were all recovered, 
and Abnm was greeted en his retom by the king 
of Sodom, and by Melchizedek hing of Sidcm, juiest 
of the ^ost High God, who mysteriously appcaia 
upon tho soaw to bless the patriarch, and ttoeiTa 
from him a tenth of the spoil. In this episode, 
Abram " the Hebrew " (xiv. 13), a foreign chief, 
ai^jean sa a powerful einir wila a numerona Al- 
lowing of retainers, living on terms of equality with 
others like himself, who vieie anxiona to court the 
fiieudship of so formidable an ally, an<l eombininf 
with the "pieaceful habits of a pastonU life the s,im«« 
capability for wai tarc which is characteiiotic of the 
Arab race. With great dipiity be refuses to enrich 
himself bj tho nsults of his victory, aod daima 
only a shaie of the booty for bis Amorite coniUo- 
rates, to whom he apparently eitends his protection 
in return ior pennhuiiou to reside in their teiritorT 
(Gen. liT.).— During his residence at Helnon, ana 
wlnle apprehending the vengeance of the poweHtil 
king of Elam, the thiice-repcatcd promise that his 
desoendsats should become a mighty nation and 
possfss tlie land in which he was a stranger, was 
coutirmed wiUi all tlic solemnity of a religious 
ceremony (Gen. xv.). A deep sleep f- 11 nj>on 
Abram, and in the honor of i;ieat darknrss which 
shroudal him &:> he watcJied the sacriiicci, the 
future destinies of his race were symbolixed and 
revealed with greater distinctness than heretofore. 
Each revelation acquired greater definiteness than 
tha pnee^. H» ia now aasond tlut, tb«ogh 
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cfaildlesSf the heir of his wealth and the ioheritor of I 
his blcidnf ihall Iw no adopted straoger, the ■ 

i?5uc of his own la'im. Ten years liad jvisi-ed since, 
in oljedience to the diviue comaumd, he hiid kit hit> 
fktber^* booae, and the fulfilment of the promise | 
was apparpntly more distant ihm at first. But 
hii fiiith was counted to him for nghteousness, iind 
when the I'ltnp of fire had passed between the 
feagmcnttf of the aorifiee, Abeam entered into a 
covenant with Jehorah (Gen. xr.). At the eogges- 
tioii of Sand, who despaired of h.wiiii; ciulJreu of 
her own, he took as his concubine Uagar, her 
Kg7i>tian maid, who bare him Ishmad io the 86th 

Viar of his age (Cen. xv'x.). [II AGAR; ISIIMAEL.] 
liut this was not the accuniplishment of the pro- 
mise. Thirteen years elapsed, during which Abram 
still dwelt in Hebron, whm the last step in the 
revelation was made, tliat the son of Sarai, and not 
hhmael, sliouM iiiheiit both the temporal and 
spiritual blessings. The coreoant was renewed, 
and the lii*; of circumcision establisheii as its sign. 
This most Important crisis in Abram's life is marked 
by the lignifiakDt diaiwe of hii name to Abraham, 
**iSith«r of a mtiHitiiw;* while his wife'li from 
Saiai became Sarah. In his 99th year Abraham 
WW circumdsedy io aooordaoce with the divine com- 
mmd, together with Ishmael and all the malee of 
his houschoM, a.s wrll the slaves bom in his honse 
as those purchased from the foreigner (Gen. xvii.). 
Tlw promise that S.uah should have a son was 
repeated in the rem:irkable scene Jesciibcti in ch. 
xriii. Three men stooil before Abraham as he 
sat in his tent-door in the heat of the daj. The 
patriarch, with true Eastern hospitalitj, welcomed 
the strangers, and bade them rest and refresh 
themselves. The meal endwl, thoy foretold the 
birth of Isaac and went on theii' way to Sodom. 
Abraham aocompanied them, and ii rep ro w ut ed as 
* an interlocutor In a dialogue with Jehovali. in >v!;i h 
he pleaded in rain to avert tlie vengeance threateut\l 
to the derated cities of the plain (xviii. 17-33). — 
In remarkable contrast with Abraham's firm faith 
with regard to tlie raagniticent fortunei of his po*- 
teri^ stands the inddent which occurred daring his 
t Tr;»o!i>.rv residence among the Philistines in Gerar, 
wliitiier he had, for some cause, leraoved after the 
destruction of Sodom.' Sarah's beauty won the 
admiration of Abimelech, the king of the eottotry ; 
the temporising policy of Abmhara prodooed the 
same results as bcfure ; aiid the narrative of ch. xx. 
is nearly a repetition of that in cb. xii. 11-20. 
Abimeledfs dignified r^oke taaght him that he 
was not alone in r* cognising a God of justice. It 
is evident from Gen. xxi. '22-34, that Abraham's 
pnsperity had at this time made him a powerful 
auxiliary, whom it ivas lulvisable for Abimelech to 
Gonciluite and court, and his conduct thcjeforc evi- 
dcDccs a singular weakness of character in one who 
was otherwise so noble and diivalrous. — At length 
Isaac, the long-lookcd-for child, was bom. His birth 
was welcomed by all the rejoicings which could 
greet the adrent of one whose future was of such 
rich pnnnbie. Sandi's jealousy, aroused by the 
niixkory of Lshmael at the " petit banquet" which 
Abiiiham made to celebrate the weaning of her son 



> Perhaps the HitUtes had dilrsB oottha Amorltes 
from Kebroa (ef. xxUL). 
* The pramlie, that** In tab seed an mtlons should 

1)o blc<-«-<1." would be now undervtood very dlifcrcntly, 
iind felt to be fkr above the temporal promise, in 
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(Gen. xxi. 9), demanded that, with his mothci 
Hagar, he dwold be drfren out (Gen. sxi. 10). 

The patriaixh reluctantly con'ptiteJ, ccnwied by 
the fresh promise that Ishmael t<io should become 
agreatn^ioa. But the Sem i tes', tnal of his faith 
was yet to come. For a lout; period (25 yean, 
according to Josephus) the histojy is almost iiknt. 
The position v, 'ii'idi Abraham held among the Phi- 
listiiMs* darii^ his long residence amoiig them* is 
indieated in the unratire of Gen. xia. 23-34. At 
length he receives the strange command to take 
Isaac, his only son, and ofler him for a bumt- 
oflcring at an appointed f^aoe. Sadi a Udding, in 
direct opjwsition to the proniptin;:? of nature and 
the divine matidate a^punst the shedding of human 
blood, Abraluun hesitated not to obey. His fiiith, 
hitherto unshaken, supported him in this final trial, 
'* accountmg that God was able to rsMe up bis son, 
even from the dead, Iroui whence also he receired 
him in a figure'' (Hcb. xi. 19) — probably tlie same 
faith to which our Lord refers, that God promised 
to be the " God of Isaac " (Gen. xrii. 19), and tliat 
he waa not n "God of the dead, but of the liring." 
The merifice was stayed by the angel of Jehorah, 
the promise of spiritual LK-ssiiii: fur the fu^i fiuie 
iicpttted,* and Abraham with his son returned to 
Beenheha, and for • time dwelt there (Gen. xxii.). 
But we find him after a few years in his rriginal 
residence at Hebron, for there Sarah died (Gen. 
xxiii. 2), and wasboriod in the ca%-e cf Matlipelali, 
which AbiTiham purchased of E^iii.on the Hittite, 
for tlie exorbitant price of 401) sheiehi of silver, 
'i'he gi a^ping character of Ephron and the generosity 
of Ahmham are finely contrasted in the narratire of 
Gen. xxili. Tn the presence of the elders of Heth, 
the field of Machpelah, with tlie cave and trees tluit 
were in it, were made sure to Abraham: the firat 
instanca eit record of a legal conreyance of pro* 
l^erty. Tlie mosque at Hebron is believed to stand 
upon the site of the sepulchral cave. — ^The remain- 
ing yean of Abraham's life are marked by bat few 
incident?. In his advanced ago he commi.'-siuned 
Ute iiutlitul steward of his houiie to seek a wife for 
Isaac from the iainlly of his brother Nahor, bindhig 
him by the mmt folcmn oath not to conti-act an 
alliance with the daughtera of the degraded Ca- 
na^ttes amMg whom he dwelt (Gen. xxiv.). Afbix 
Isaac's marriage with Rebecca, and his removal to 
Lahal-roi, Abraham took to wife Keturah, by whom 
he had six childivn, Zimran, Jokalum, Me<lan, 
Midian, Isbbok, and Shuah, who became the au- 
oaiters of nomadle tribes inhabiting the eonntriet 
south and south-east of Palestine. Keturah i>cci)pied 
a position inferior to that of a legitimate wif«!', and 
in 1 Chr. i. 32 is called the concubine of Abraham. 
Her children, like Tshmael, were dLsmissed with 
presents, and settled in the K.ist countiT during 
Abraham's lUetime, md Isaac Wiis left sole heir ot 
his fiither's wealth. — Abmham lived to see the 
gradual accomplishment of the promise in the birth 
of his grandchildren Jacob and Esau, and witnes-^od 
thdr growth to manhood (Gen. xxr. 26). Of his 
last years we possets no record. They appear to 
have licen ivassed in tnuiquillity, rui'I :it the po<:xlly 
age of 175 he was ^ gathered to liis people," and 



which, perhaps, at first it seemed to be absorbed. 
It can bardljr be wrong to refer pre-eminently to this 
epoch the declaration, that "Abraham saw th« day 
of Christ sad was flad" (John riil. M). 
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kid beside Sarah in the tomb of Uachpelah br bit r 
tocf laac tod bbuMl (Gm. xztr. 7-10)^inram | 

the mtim*t« oomnv.mioii which Abrahnm held with , 
th'.' Almighty, l»e j» diitinguiahi'-i l<v the high title « 
It " the * tricad' of God" (2 Chr. xi. 7 ; I*, xli. 8 ; 
.T;mi. ii. 2':; aiA i:!-h'h.J,!, " tl,o fr-nd," is the" 
.i-Uv.'i bv wUicii hu b famUiaily knowu iu tint 
traditioiu of the Arabs, who hare giveti the same 
r.unc to Udiroo, tiie place of hU ivstdence. — The 
which hare been recorded of him are nu- 
merous, Accordu^ to JoM'phus he taught the 
wonbip of one God to tha Chaldaniii» and in* 
ftradadllie Egrptianaiid PhofQlri a iw in a atroooiny 
and philoeophy. The Crc^k tmditioo relatf->l Ly 
>ticQbiu of Damascus assigns to him the cooquett 
«f that dtf, and aanci him aa Ita ibortii long. 
V.'ith the help of Ishmoel he is nid to have ixbuilt, 
iur the fourth time, the Kaaba ov«r tlie sau«id 
Usck stooe of Meccx The Rabbinical legends tell 
how Abmham dr>tioye>l the i ioU which his father 
inaie and worsiiij pMj, ami how he Wius delivered 
fi^Mn the tiery tumacc into which he was cH»t 
b- Nimrx)d (see lyHcrbelot, Bibl. Orient. ; Weil, 
hiblicid L-egrnds ; Beer, J^cben Abraham's, iic). 
A 1)11111. [Ai-.u.vn AM.] 

AJamiam. {faiAtr of ptact). 1, Tbird son of 
Dbrid bf Ifindali. daa^litCT of Tklmal kiog of 
Geshur, a Sjrian district atljoininji the N.E. fi-on- 
ticr of the iloij Laud. Ue is scurelj mentioned 
till afttr David bad oonmilted the great crime 
which by its cc:iS«H]i;fnt'c5 rniMtterod his old age, 
aod tlKO appeal^ m th<2 iu^trumctit by wtioai wait 
fiiliilled God s threat against the sinful king, that 
" eril shonld W- v.umxX up a;^ninit him out of his 
own hoiue, ai^d tiut hia ucighbour should lie witli 
bis wires in the sight of the sun." In the latter 
fart of Durid's reign, polygamy bore its ordinary 
frdts. Not only is his sin iu the case of BathslieUi 
tmccahle to it, <-inc<> it natamlly suggests the un- 
]ijiitt«dindalgcaceoftbe{iaaioiia, butitabo bronirht 
aboot the panikdineot of that sin, by raising ii]> 
jealouiltj .viJ confiiLtiiig claims Ixtwren t}ic sonft oi' 
didcrcQt mothers, each apoarently Uriog with a 
Mjianta booN and eftaUisbmoit (9 Sam. kUi. 8 ; 
sir. 2J; < :'. 1 Sr. v;:. fccO- Abt^alom hrui a 
sister, Tamar, who was v lulated by iier halt'-brothei- 
Amnon, Davif a aUart aon by Ahinonm the Jez- 
miites^. Th« natural arcnger of f^uch an outmce 
woold be Tanur's full brother AU.dom. He broodoi 
over the wrong for two years, and then invited all 
tb^ txii {'> to a .-heep-^heaiing feast at his estate in 
Ikal-iiiiiur, on tiie borders of Ephraim and Ben- 
jinun. Here he ordered his servants to murder 
Amix«i,aQd then ^ fira-mfetjtobiigiaiidiatber's 
OMirt at Gesdiar, wbere ho randnod tat three 
Tfcrs. r^ivid was ovcrwhehiK-<i hy tiiis aocumula- 
tim ot family sorrows, thus completed bv aeparatioa 
fron hk filwarila aon, whom he thoagtit H Impoo* 
■^'M*" to j6in^>iii or rt-t-an. But he w-i^ V r.Tii^Iit 
bade by an artifice of Joab, who sent a womuu of 
Tdtooh to entreat the king's interference in an 
int^^'inArv ok^i siTnilar to AU-^doni's. ITavin^ per- 
»u2id«;4 liaTid to picviiit tiiC avciigcr ot blood Itom 
por&tiing a roung man who, she said, had slain his 
brother, she adroitly applied his assent to the recall 
of Ah^Uoro. and ai^cd him, as he lud thns yielded 
the genenl principle, to " Kttli lioine his b;inisheti." 
Umvl did so, but would not see Abttlom for two 
BOr« yeori, though h« allovfld him to Itvo in Jern* 
Kilem. At la^t weario«J with d<"1ny, :\i\>\ pcueiviti'^ 
that his ezclusioa from court interfered with the 
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ambitious schemes whkh he ma forming, th« imp»* 
tnotis young man mnt hia wrrnnta to onni a fmld 

c!' i in near his own, belonging to Joab, thus duing 
a> ^iuiuKMi hod done (Judg. xr. 4). Tbereupou 
Joab, probably drendinf; lomo furfhv outrage mm 
his violenco, bioiicht him to his father, fitim whom 
he receired the kiss of rcooociliatioa. Absalom now 
began at onoe to pRpare ftr icbeltlon, mged to it 
partly by his own restless wickpdii*'«s, partly per- 
haps by the ffflr Idl iiiiUi:shcbii's cliild should sup- 
plant him in the succession, to which he would fcQ 
himself entitled as being now David's eUcit «nr« 
▼iring son, since we may infer that the second aon 
CiilK'ab w:ls dead, fiom HO mention Ix'iug made of 
him after 2 ismsa. iii. 3. It is harder to account for 
hia temporaiy success, and th* fmrninent danfter 
which iH-tei .so powerful a govenimetit as his f^ifhii 's. 
As iMrid grew older he iniiy hare become less at- 
teutirc to individoal complaints, and to that per- 
sonal ndmini'strntion of justice which was one of an 
ciistera king's cliief duties. For Absalom tried to 
supplant his father by courting popalahty, standing 
in the gate, conrereins: with every suitu! , lament- 
ing the dirticulty which he would hud iu gettmg n 
bearing, " putting forth his hand and kissing any 
man who came nigh to do him obeisance." He also 
maintained a splM^d retinue (xv. 1), and was nd* 
mired for his p^i^onal b**-.iuty and the luxurinnt 
growth of his hair, on grounds umilar to tho^o 
wbkh had made Sanl aoocptahle (I Sun. s. 23). 
It is probable too that the p'cat tribe of Judah had 
taken some offence at Darid's government, perliaps 
from finding themselres completely merged in eoe 
unitfNd Ismtl ; and th.it they hoped se<:rellr for pre- 
eminence under the less wise and libeiul rule of his 
son. Thus Abmlom selects Hebron, the old capital 
of Jtulah (now 8up{»lante<l by Jenisalem% as the 
scene of the outbreak \ Amiisa his chief captain, .-.nd 
Ahithophel of Giloh hia principal counsellor, are both 
of Judah, and aflor the nbeUion wa* crushed we 
see signs of ill-fedbig between Jadnh and the other 
tribes (xix. 41). But, whatever the causes m.iy 
have been, Abwdom ndaed the standard of revolt iit 
Hebron. The revolt waa at first completely sue- 
cesiful , David fled from his capital orer the JonL-ui 
to Mohanaim in GUead. Abaulom occupied Jeni- 
«alem, and by the advice of Ahithophel, who saw 
that fiir such an tinnatuial rebtdliou war to the 
kuif«2 was tiie be»t security, tuck po:>M:s&it>n of 
David's harem, in which he had left ten concubines. 
This was considered to imply a formal a«sumpf ion 
of all his father's royal lights (oomp. the con'luct of 
Adonijah, I K. ii. 13 if.), and was niso a fultilm«nt 
of Nathan'* propbeej (2 Sam. xii. 11.) But Darid 
had kft fHends wnewatdied over hii intererts. 
The vigorous couusels of Ahithophel wei-c afterw ajds 
r«>iectod through the crafty advice of Hushai, who 
iiHinnated biniielf into Abealom'a oonfidenoe to 
work his ruin, and Ahithophel himself, seeins; his 
ambitious hopes frustnUed, w^t home to Giloii, 
sod committed suicide. At last, after being solemnly 
anointed king at Jmisjilem (xii. 10\ and lingering 
there far lougur tit^ui was eipedieot, Absalom 
crossed the Jordan to attack hia father, who by 
this time had rallied round him a considerable force, 
whereas, had Ahithophcl's advice been followed, 
he would probably hare been cra'^hed at once. A 
decbive battle was fooght in Qilcad, in the wood 
of Epbmfm. 1f«i« Aualem'a force* were tetally 
defeats 1, and as he himM.df was cscapint:, his long 
hair was eotaugied in the branches of a terebinth. 
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where be was left hanging while the mole on which 
lie WM riding na awaj mm under Um. B» «rw 

df'spntchcd by Joab in spite of the prohibition of 
David, who, loTing him to the last, had desired that 
his life might be spared, and when he heard of his 
diMth lamented over him in the pathetic wonl>, 
0 my son Absalom I vould Ood I /tad died /or 
theet OAbtalom^ my soth my son! He «u bUBriad 
in a great pit in the forest, and the conquerors 
threw stones orer his grave, on old proof of bitter 
hostility (Josh. vii. 26). The sacred historian con- 
trasts this dishonoured burial with the tomb which 
Abeelom had ndMd in die King's dak (oomp. Gen. 
siv. 17) for the three sons whom he had lost 
(oomp. 2 Sam. XTiii. 18, with xir. 27), and where 
M probablf bad intended thnt liia own KBMins 
dMuld be Mid. Josephus {Ant. vii. 10, §n) men- 
tiflos the pillar of Absalom as situate two stadia 
from Jerusalem. An existing monument in the 
vnlloy of Jehoshaphat just outside Jerusalem bears 
the name of the Tomb of Absalom; but the Ionic 
pUlan which surround its ki^e s,how that it belongs 
to a much lata: period* even if it be a tomb at 
alL— 2. Tb« ftdwr of Mattathias (1 Maoc. zi. 70) 
and Jonathn (1 Mmo. xiU. 11). 




AVnlOB, an anrtwwdor wKh John hvm tte 

Jew., to I vM.ts chief goTttnoT of Oodo-Sjila and 
Phoenioe (2 Mace. xi. 17). 
iMmm, Mtm of PlateoNm, caplidn of tiio 

CIn of Jericho, and son-in-laW to SuBOB HaBCBr 
ns (I Mace. xri. 11, 15). 
A'ofttan^Hakkntaa (1 Esdr. tIu. 38). 
Ao'cad, one of the cities in the liuid of Shinnr — 
the others being Babel, Erech, and Calneh — which 
were the beginning of Nimrod's Idngdom (Gen. 
X. 10). Its position is quite uncertain. — ^The theory 
deduced bj Rawlinson from the latest Ass^rrian 
researches is, that " Akkad" was the name of the 
'* great primitiTe Hamite taoe wbo inhabited Babv- 
looia flmn tibe eariiert tfane." The naSM of tho 
city is lelievcd to have been di^vand in tho bt- 
scriptioos under the foim Kinxi Akhai, 
itt'tmn. [BDon.] 

Ac'dho (the PTOLEMAIS of the Maccabees and 
K. T.), now called AcoOf or more usually by 
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Europeans, Saint Jean dCAcre, the most important 
seapoii town on the Syrian ooaat, about 30 milea 
S. of Tyre. It was situated on a slightly project- 
ing headland, at the northern extremity of tliat 
spacious bay — the only inlet of any importance 
along the whole sea-board of Palestine — which is 
formed by the bold promontoiT of Canncl on the 
opposite side. Inland the hills, which from Tyre 
southwards press close upon the aeansbore, gradoally 
recede, leaving in the immeffiata neigbbonriiood M 
Accho a plain cf remarkable fcitilily ,il>out 0 miles 
broad, anid watered by the small river Belus {Aahr 
Namitn\ which d is d ur ge s itself into the sea doeo 
under the walls of the town : to the S.E. the still 
receding hdghts afford access to the interior in the 
direction or Sepphoris. Aceho, time finrovnably 
pl.icei] in command of the npproadieB from the 
north, both by sea and land, has been jostly temed 
the ** key of Palestine." — In the division of Canaan 
among the tribes, Accho fell to the lot of Asher, 
but was never wilted from its original inhabitants 
(Judg. j. 31) ; and hence it is reckoned by the 
cUaakal writcn aoMOf the citiea of Phoenicia. No 
furtiier mention ia made of it In tiie O. T. history, 
nor does it appear to have risen to much impojlanoe 
until after the dismemberment of the Macedonian 
empire, when its proximity to the frontier of Syria 
mnde it an object of frequent contention. Along 
with the rest of Phoenicia it fell to the lot of Egypt, 
and was named Ptolemais, afWr one of the Ptolo- 
mies, piol ab'y Poter, who could not have failed to 
see its impoiUince to his dominions in a military 
point of view. In the wars that ensued between 
Syria and Egypt, it was taken by Antiochus the 
Great, and attached to his kingdom. It is mentioned 
in the wars of the Maccabees (1 Mace. T. 22, x. 39). 
On the decaj of the Syrian power it waa one of the 
few cities of Jndaea whkh established its inde- 
pendence. Ulfiniately it jia seil into the hands of 
tlie Bomans, who oonstructod a miUtary road along 
the ooaat, from Berjtna to Sepphoris. passing 
through it, and eleratsditto the mnk of a i . 1- 
The only notice of it in the N. T. is in connexion 
with St. Paul's pamaga flom Tyre to Gaemna 
(Acts iii. 7). Few remains of antiquity are to 
be found in the modem town: the original name 
has alone soTfited all tiio dumgH to which tho 
place has been exposed. 

Ao'ooa, father of John and grandfather of Eupo- 
lemus the ambassador from Jodaa Maocahaeita to 
liome (1 Mace. Tiii. 17). 

Afl'eoK ( 1 Esd. 88). [Koz.] 

Acel dama, **the neU of bio«Ml ;" the name 
given by the Jews of Jerusalem to a " iield " near 
Jernaalett pnxdMaed by Jndas with the money 
which he received for the betrayal of Christ, and so 
called from his violent death therein (Acts i. 19). 
This is apparently at varianoe with the account of 
St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), according to which the 

field of blood " was purchased by the priests with 
the 30 pieces of silver, after they had been cast 
down by Judas, as a burial-place for strangers, tho 
locality being well known at the time as *' the field 
of the Potter."^ And accordingly ecclesiastical tra- 
dition appeals, from the carlkst times, to liave 
pdnted oat two diitinot i^ela as referred to hi tho 

* The p rophe cy referred to by St. Matthew, 
riah (not JoTCBiah) sL 12, IS, does not in the 
state of the Hdk text ac>ee wMi the qnelation of tho 
Evan^Uat. 
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two ibooubU. AicoUbs nw the '* large /(/-tree 
who* Jwfas Imngied Utnself," oertoioly in a dif- 

ferot jilice from that of th-' '* sm.ill lieM (Acel- 
4kiiia) where the bodies of pUgrima w«re boried." 
Sir Jokm HMmdcvfll* (bmd tiw **Mm^tm*' of 
Ji-. Ias "fiistbr" the "itiva-c of Ahsaloin;" but 
the AceUaaia " on the other side of Mount Sioo 
towards tht MMJth." ManniMl** aoemmt a g we a 
with thH, ani so does tho Lir^ map of Schultz, on 
which Loth &ites aj€ maik«d. The Aceldama still 
rr tains its ancient position, but the tree of Judaa 
has been transforrtd to th.> " Hill of Kvil Couiis.-l" 
(Stanl«v, 5. ^ J\ 105. ISo),— TiiC " h«id of Llwod " 
if now aiiowB cd t}i< st<«p stmthtsm of the 
raUey or rarine of Hinoom, near |ti eastern end, 
oo a narrow plateau, more than half waj np the 
hillude. Its moifrn name is Niik cd-d<imm. It 
is aeptfated by no enclosure ; a few renerable oiive- 
trves oocupj part of it, and ibe r«tt It eov«i«d br a 
r::fi"] >-[u<Txe ediri'A' — half built, half cicavatw — 
which, perhaps origiaall/ a draich, was in Mann- 
drell'a timt in »• « • cliHBd4ioaH. It was 
belicTwl in the mltlclle ag<?s that the soil of this 
|4aoe had the power of rerj rapidly consuming 
tefici buried io it, and, in oonseqonoa titber of 
this or of th» s.i'^' t'tv cf 'h" sp^t. qrrat qnantitios 
c4 til" earth we.e Li^ti; ;iway ; amougst otlicra 
by ill' VirAH Crusaders in 1218 for thdr Cctmpo 
Smto ai FtsAf and bj th« JSmpresa Helena 
fer that «t Room. Besidea fh« dumxel-house above 
nwctioned, there are ^^vcitil large hollows in the 
Crorad in tttttknocdiate neighbourhood which maj 
IwTV Wen tnuwd \if inch cravslitfM. Utt finmit* 
tion of the hill is cretaceous, and it Is well known 
thai timik » ahrajs brooiBbie to the rapid decay 
tff nfamil natter. 

Achala si^-aifi.-s, in X. T., Ti Homan pro- 
Tiuee, which Uiduded the whole of the l'elo|H>u- 
sesus and the rrenter part of Hellas proper with 
th- *lji(>:nt i-,laiiis. This prorinoe, with thni of 
^.Medvioia, comprehended Uie whole of Greece : 
hence Achaia aud Macedonia are frequently men- 
tiooed together in the N. T. to indicate all Greece 
(Acts xriii. 12, xix. 21; Rom. xr. 26, rvi. 25; 
1 Cor. xri. 15 ; 2 Cor. ii. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10 ; 1 Thoss. 
L 7, Sy A sarrow alip of country upon the 
iwilhcni coait of Vielopoiiiicntt was orifi^inally called 
Achaia, the titli« cf which wore couft-ierated In an 
anoeat League, which was renewed in B.C. 280 
ftr the purpose of T«lfltingth« MandenlM. Thb 
L«ague sulr-f-iiuentlr im-ludtd .w . i! cf the other 
Gndaa stAtcsy and became the ino«.t ['owertul poli« 
tical haif in Once* ; and bcnoe it was natural for 
the Rom.^s to apj'ly the name of Achaia to the 
p^opoim^ui aud tliC M>nth of Greece, wheu tiuy 
teak Corinth and destroyed the League in B.C. 146. 
In the ifi-ri-i n of tht; jirorinccs hy .Augustus between 
the emperor and the senate in n.c. 27, Achaia was 
mt of we |i«fiBM tHigned to the senatft, and was 
ftoremed by a proconsul. Tiberias in the second 
Tear of his rrign (a.D. 16) took H away from the 
Krato. an<l ma<le it an itnp»Tial province govenieii 
ly a procaiatori hot Ciatidius restored it to the 
icnatc. This waa ita eonfition wben Pkral wit 
broQ.-hr l>?rore G I'ir. who is therefore (Acts xviii. 
12) correctly call«d the **procooaul" of Achaia, 
vftieh in linMl>l<J in Cbe A.T. '•deputy" of 
Arhaia. 

AchA ienn, a name of a Chrii^iaQ {I Cor. xri. 17, 
sa>xKnption No. 25). 
A'ite (IrenMnr), na Ivaelite «f the tiibe of 



Jodah, who, when Jericho and all that it contained 
were accursed and devoted to destruction, secreted 
a portion of the spoil in his tent. For this sin 
Jehovah punished laiwA by their defeat in their 
attack upon AI. When Aehan tonfeaaed his guilt, 
and the booty was divovertt!, he was stc r.cl to 
death with his whole lamily by the people in a 
Talley altnatod between At and Jeridio, and tbehr 
remains, tojjether with his property, were b irat. 
From this «xetxi the valley received tlie name of 
Achor (i. e. trouble). [AcifOR.] From the siroi- 
Inritv of tlip in mi'' Ar!i;m to Achor, Joshua j>aiJ to 
Aciian, " Wliv nasi tnou tioubled us? tlie Lord 
shall trouble thee this day " (Josh. vii. 2$). 

Aoh«r=Adia& (1 Chr. ii. 7). 

A'chai=AhM, kingof Judah (Matt. i. 9). 

Athlm. 1. Father of Buiil-hanau, lutu; of 
Edom (den. ustL 38, 39 ; 1 Chr. i. 49).— ^8. Son 
of MkAalah, n oontempomry of Jerfih (2 K. joii. 
12. 14; Jer. xxvi. 8a,xixTL 12), eallad Abooh 111 
2 Chr. zxxiv. 20. 

AdilMfc'nm, (Uef raiideter ai the eont of 
Sarcltf! or EsarhruWon, Idnp of Nioevdif in 
tlie aj>oci7phal history of Tobil i,Tol>. i. 21, 22, ii. 
10, xiv. lU). From the occurrence of the name of 
Aman in the last passiipe, it has been conjectured 
that Achiachaius is but the Jewish name of Mor^ 
decai, whose history suggested sonic [K<ints which 
the author of the book of Tobit worked up into his 
narrative; but there is no need to have recourse to 
such a supposition, as the discre|>ancies are nmob 
more strongly marked than the resemblancce. 

AflhfM, eon of Fhlnces ; high^pHest and pit»> 
genitor of E^lms (2 EsJr. i. 2), Lut omitted both 
in the gmealogi^ of £xr. and 1 Ead. Ue is pro- 
bably codbnnded with Alilijah* tha an of Ahitab- 

and grandson of Eli. 

A'diim, son of S^oc, and fatha' of Eliu<l, in 
our Lord's genealogy ; the 6f\h in sua^s^ion before 
Jos4'ph, the husband of Mary (51aft. i. 14). The 
Hebrew form of the name would be Jachin, which 
is a dMKi Ann of Jdioiadila, lAa Lord wAf mIck 

bOsh. 

A'chiox, a general of the Ammonites in the army 
of Holofemee, who is afterwards represented ns be> 
coming a prtNelyta to Jodaiain (Judi r. Tii. xiii* 

xiv.). 

A'chiah, a Philistine khip of Gath, son of Maocb, 
who in the title to the 34th Psalm is called Abi* 
melflch. David twice {bond a refiige with Urn 

when he flevi from Saul. Ou the fii^t occjision. 
being recoguisetl by the .servants of Acliiih as one 
celebrated for his victories over the I'liilistincs, he 
was alarnieii for his s;ifety, and feipuxi madness 
v,l Sam. xxi. IQ-i'i). [Ijavid.] From Achish he 
fled to the cave of Adulhini. On a second occasion 
David fled to Achish with 600 men (1 Sam. xxvi. 2), 
and remained at Gath a year and four months. 
— Whether Achish, to whom Shimei went in dis- 
obedicnoetothaoooNnaodaof Sokmon (IK. ii. 40) 
be the mme peraoti is uncertain. 

AoM tob = AMtub, the high-priest fl Fj.Jr. fiiL 
2 ; 2 iudr. i. 1), in the geoeuogy of Efedras. 

Adilnvan. [Eobataha.] 

A'ohor, Valley of :: " valU-y of trouble," accord- 
ing to the etymology of the U:xl ; tbo spot at 
which Adian, tibe troubler of Israel," was stoned 
(Josh. vii. 24, 26). On the N. boundary of Judah 
(rv. 7 ; also Is. Ixv. 10 ; Hos. ii. 15). 
Aeh'aa (1 Chr. ii. 49). [ACHSAll.] 
Judt'nhi daughter of Caleb, tha eon of J«phiiik> 
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neb the KeiMsite. tier ihtber pixmiised her in 
nnrrnge to vho«v«r ihcMild take DeUr. Othald, 

h<'r f.ither's youn^pr brother, took thnt ntr, and 
accoi-diagly received the luuid of Aehsali iis his 
rewwd. Caleb, at Ut daughter's request, added 
to her dowry the tjppr nnd lower springs, which 
she had pleailed for as jwculiarly suitable to her 
itiheiiuuicc in asoutli country (Jo&h. xv. 15-19; 
StnD!e\ 's S. ^ P. p. 161). The itory b repeated 
in Juilk^. i. 11-15. Achsah is nalNMd again, as 
bctog the daughter «f Ckleb tl» md «f WBOoa^ in 
1 Chr. ii. 49. 

i^fii>ii*rh, a city witUn til* tarritorf of Adber, 
named between Beten and Alammelech (Josh. 
x\x. 25) ; oHginnlly the seat of a Cauaanite kiug 
(si. 1 , Jii. 20). It u possibly the modem Kesaf, 
niijis bearing which name wcra foand by Robinson 
(iii. 55) on the N.W. edge of the H^leh. But more 
probably the name has sutrircd in Chaifa, a town 
which, from its situation, must alwavb h.ive been 
too important to have eso:\p(v1 iiKiition in thi! his- 
tory, :is it otherwise would hare done. 

Aeh'iib. 1 A dty of Judah in the Shefelah, 
named with Keilah and Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44 ; 
Jlic. i. 14). It is pnibiibly thi- same with Chk- 
ZIB and Chozeba, which see.— 8. A town beloog- 
Isf to Asher (Jedi. dx. 29), from wMdi the Cb> 
r;u)iites we;o nott-xpellod (Jn<!j,'. i. ^51) ; aflenvaids 
Ecdippa. It is now es-Zib, on the &ea-ftbore at tlie 
momk of tha iVoAr fferdavH, 2 h. 90 m. N. of 
Acre (Robinson, iii. 628). AAer the rptnm from 
Babylon Aduib was oon)>idered by the Jews as the 
Dortliemmost limit of the Holy Land. 

A cipha M EmIv. v. 31). [Hxkupha.] 

Ac itiio I .luJ. viii. 1 ; oomp. 2 Esdr. i. 1). 

Acrabat'tia©. [Ahabattine.] 

Aoto «( tha Aj^OltiM, « iMODd treatise by 
Ibe ntitltor of tht third Gospel, triditionally known 
as Luk"' fwliich see). The identity of the wiitci- 
of both books is strooely abown by their givat 
ssnihirity in style and idialB, and the usage of pai - 
ticul.u words and conijvv.ind f im?. It must be 
confessed to be, at first sight, iMtncwiiat surprising 
that noticM of the author are so entirely wanting, 
not only in the book itwlf, >iiit also, generally, in 
the Epistle of St. Paul, whom he roust have 
•eoompuiied for some ymn on his traY-els. But 
onr surprise is remored when we notice the halMt 
of the Apostle with regard to mentioning his com- 
paoiom to hare been very various and iiiiceitain, 
Bod remonber that no £pteUo> w«r^ atnctJy apealc 
ing, written by Mm wUl« ov writer was io his 
company, bt-fore his Roman imprisonment; for he 
does not seem to have joined bim at Corinth (Acts 
xvfii.), whm die two Binstlea to the Thewatoninai 
were written, nor to have bwn with hira at Ephesus 
(ch. xix.), whence, perhaps, the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians was written ; nor again to have wintered 
with him at Corinth (ch. xx. 3) at the tinv of his 
writing the Epistle to tho Uotnons, aud, perhaps, 
that to the (lal«tians,~The book rommences witli 
an inscription to one Theopbilus, who was probably 
a man of birth and station. But Its design must 
not be supposed to l-c limitt^l to the edificitiou of | 
Thoophtlus, whoee name is pratixed only, as was 
customary then as now, by way of d e dica t i o n. The 
i"cadei~s were evidently intended to be the members i 
of the Christian Churdi, whether Jews or Geuttl^ ; 
for fte eeatantt are such as are of the utmost conse- 
H i. :ice to the whole Church. They arc The fulfil- 
ment of the promiac of tht Father hy the descent <^ 
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the Jffoljf Spirit, and the results of thai otUpouritigf 
bif the di$p<rsion of the Gospel mtong Jetet mi 
Ccntilfs. Under these Iradini,' he.vl^ all the per- 
iioual and subordinate details may be lus^ged. Im« 
mediatelv after the Ascension, SK Pctor, the tirrtof 
the Twelve^ dcsignate<l \>\ our Lord a.< the Rock on 
whom the Church was to be built, the holder of 
the keys of the kingdom, becomes the prime actor 
under God in tha fiMinding of the Church. He is 
the oentre of the lint ^n«t group of sayings and 
•loings. The opening;; of the door to .Jews (ch. ii.) 
and Gentiles (ch. z.) is his oifioei and by bim, iu 
goedtfane^ itaoomnplidied. Butnoneof theexiating 
twelve Apostles were, humanly s|>ca!cing. fitted ta 
pleach tite Gospel to the cultivated Gentile world. 
To be by divine grace the splriluail conqueror of 
Asia and Europe, God misetl up another ii:-fru- 
ment, from anxuug the highly-educated aud zcUous 
Pharisees. The preparation of Saul of Tarsus for 
the work to be done, the progress, in hi; IninJ, of 
that work, his joumeyings, preachings, .md ).e.ils, 
bis stripes and imprisonments, his t«.>tifyiiig in 
Jerowlem and bciqg bnaght to tettiAr in Kouie,— 
theae are tiw tobjeeti of the hitter half of the Kmlc, 
of which the gieat central figure is the A|Hj>tIo 
Paul. — As to the time when, and place at which 
the hook was written, we ore left to gather them 
entirely from indintt notir<s. It soems mo>t p:o- 
biible that the pbce of writing was home, and the 
time abont two years from the date of St. Paul's 
arriv.-d there, as rekto^l in ch. xiviif. 30. Had 
any considerable alteration iu tiie Apcx^ile's circum- 
stHMMt tahoi place before the publication, tliei'e can 
be no reason why it should not have beoi noticed. 
And on other accounts also this time was by far 
thc most likely for the publication of the book. 
The aiTiral in Borne waa an important period in 
the Apostle's lU^t the qnlet wmeh sneeeeded ft 
sei-med to promise no iinnuiliale detenJiination of 
his cause. A hxgt amount of historic m at eri al 
had hem ooUeded in Jndaea, and during the variom 
missionary joumeys. Or, t.-iling another and not 
less ptx>bable view, Nero was beginning to undergo 
tliat change for the wone w^&Aa disgrarad the latter 
portion of his rdgn : none could tell how soon tlie 
whole outward repose of llonian society might be 
abalccn, and the tacit toleration which the Chris- 
tians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter perRecution. 
If such terrors were imminent, there would surely 
be in the Roman Church prophets an<i teacheiv 
who might tell them of tlie storm which was ga- 
thering, and warn them, that the reoords lying 
ready for publication must lie given to the faithful 
before its outbreak or event. — Such a priori oonai> 
demtiena wonld. It ta tma, weigh hat nttle asainat 
presumptive evidence funiisheil by the book it^<.'lf ; 
but arrayed, as they are, iii aid of such evidence, 
they carry some weight, when we find that the time 
naturally and t;iirly indicated in tlie book itself for 
its publication is that one of .all oUieis at whidi we 
should conceive that publication most likely. — ^Thia 
would give ns £»r the publication the yeai- 63 a.i»., 
according to tiie moit probable assignment of the date 
of the a^ri^ al of .St. Paul at Rome.- — The ceniiino- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been 
rec(^iaed in flie Chmdi. It is fiiaC directl v quoted 
in the epistle of the churches of Lyons ana Viennc 
to tlxiiie of A&ia and Fhrygia ( A.D. 177) ; then re- 
peatedly and expressly hf Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Teiiullian, and m onward-!. It was 
rejected by the Marcionites (cent, iii.) and Ma!}i> 
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(crat. ir.) M coBtndkiii» hmm of tiieir 
noticDs. — The text of the Acts of ApaMm it 
Terr full of varioas mvdintrs ; more so than aiiy 
«tkcr Uok aCy^ K. T. To thU Kv eul cy nei 
vBT IiKW cuatiilratMiL Tn 41m wttxY iNHlmwil 
rtr*u.ces to Ctr-jH 1 history, and the many onticipn- 
twDS of statements and expressions occarring in the 
EipMmf tcnpteliani aiboaadtd for a oovrector to 
try his hiad at assimnnting, and, as he Uiought, 
tcooBoli^ tlia raiious aoix»uat». lu places w hew 
•lalMiMlkiU «rd«r or wee was in qnestion, ioser- 
tioos «• omjsyions were made to suit the habits and 
views of the Church iu afUr tim^. Where the 
rinply related facbt, any act or woul 
(ir vAwoTthy of the apiMtolic agmt was 
mo£fwd fjT the sake of dceom. WbcM St. Vim\ 
rtpKiti to .iilloient audience's, or the writer him wit' 
manates, the details of his mtnealoaa ooavenioa, 
Ac «De posaage wis pieced fWm the otiier, to a* to 
produce rei Uil noooi-dar r ' There are hi this b<)ok 
in aauscud natober oi' thote remaikable interpola- 
tkos of con«Ml«ddc kngtb, wfaieb m fbtuid in the 
CK'iei Bozae fD) and it* cojrnati??. A critic of seme 
eoi.i "rnvv. Homeafuuin. bvlievts tJiat tlie ttit of th<- 
Act'' ir^ir-uiily cxNitained them all, aii'i hns hc<m 
BbbreTut(><i by corre^iors ; and he has published an 
editimi :n wLidi thej aic iiuerted in full. Bat, 
vhiL' s- me of tbem bear an appearance of genuine- 
ness, the gi«ater part ara «Tf'Tn«nT''''g wd ftlmird. 
Ae'«A = Ak]mb (1 Badr. v. 30; eT. Esr.ii. 45). 
A cut Bakbuk > 1 K.Jr. v. 31 ; cf. K^r. ii, 51). 
Adadftltt one of the citiei ia the extrniM 
sontfa of Jodah nmtd with Dioonah and KedMh 

▲ dah {pnumentt^uty), 1. The first of the 
two wiTM of LuhA, fiflh in descent from Cain, 
br whom wm bora to him Jabal and Jubal (Gen. 
iv. 19).— 2. A Hittitess, daughter of Elon, one ot' 
the three wires of Elsau, mother of his first-boni 
son Eliphaz, and »« the ancestrea of six (or seven) 
of the tribes of the iuiomtlcs (Gen. xxxru 2, 10 11'. 
1 -J n.j. In Ckn. xwwL 3* iM b ailed Bina- 

MATH. 

Adai'ah. L ibttrnA pnAM^ «f Vtog J»> 

s-'juT. x-^d native of IV.stalh iti the lowlaiuls of 
Jofbh (2 K. uii. 1).— 8. A Levite, of the Genb- 
«il»Mnd^aBdaiiontorof Aaqih (lGhr.ii.41). 
Is T. 21 be is called Idpo.— 3. A Benjamite, son 
af Shtmhi (1 Chr. nii. 21), who is apparently tite 
MM as Shema in t. 13.—>4. A priest, son of Je- 
li^ram ('1 r]\r. ix. 12; Nch. xi. 1-V — 5. Anrr^'oT 
of Miay-i iht one of the cnj>taiu;s whu hupftorted 
Jdbobda (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).— 9. One of the descend- 
ants of Boni who had mai ne<i n foreigu wife after 
the retoTD from Babrko (H^r. x. He is called 
JtDzxja in 1 Ksh . is. sc.— 7. The descendant of 
aaoths Bani, who had also taken a Arajra wii« 
(Ezr. X. .H9).— t. A man of Ju^, of the un« of 

Riarez ('Neh. ii. 5'i. 

AdallM, 6/lh son of Haoum (Esth. iz. 8). 
Mi^wm, th* BUM whidi ii gi^Ri In Seriptniv 

V> the fL-st man. The term appaTrr.tlr has reffr- 
me* to the groond from which he was formed, 
wHA U fdJad in BAnm Adamah. Tht idea of 
rrdnaa of txt'ow seems to be Inheimt in dther 
wofdL The creation of man was the work of Uie 
«uth dar. His formatioo was the ultimate object 
«f the Creator. It was with reference to him that 
ail lamgs wtr^ designed. He ws* to be the '*roof 
and <Town " of the whole fabric of the world. In 
Ihi frmt liiw (tmwtmt af flurii thim Tpiir tn hs 
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tbm distinct JusUnies relating more or icM to tho 
Vfit of AdsflB. The fint extends from Gen. i. I to 
ii. 3, the sfcoiid from ii. 4 to iv. 26, the third from 
T. 1 to the end of ix. The word at the oommenoe* 
Bwnt of the two httor mirttim, whidi is rendered 
thei'L' aiid elsewhere gcticratwtis, may aLo ht; n-n- 
dei^ history. The style of the second of those 
recofds differs rery considerably from that of tbt 
first. In the fii-st t!io Deity is Jesi^jnated hy tlu- 
word Klohim; iu tlie iiecond He l& geuerally »(M>keu 
of at JtktvaA Elohim. The object of the firat of 
these narratives is to record tlie mention ; that of 
the second to give an account of paradise, the original 
sin of man, and the immediate posterity of Adam; 
the tliird contains mainly tiie history of Noah, re- 
ferring, it would tifem, to Adam and his descendants 
princijually in rL-lation to th.at jiatriaich. — The 
Mosaic accounts furnish m witii very iVw luateriala 
from whldi to form any adequate conception of the 
first man. Ho is siid to bivi- \rcn cnuted in the 
image aiid likeness of God, which probably points 
to the Divine pattern and archetype after wUdl 
man's intelligent iint'nc vns fashiooed ; reason, 
understanding, imagiiuUun, vuhtioii, &c. being at- 
tribute of God ; and man alone of the animals of 
the earth being poAsessed of a spiritual naturo which 
resembles God's nature. The name Ad^ni wiis not 
ooufined to tlie father of the human race, but like 
homo waa applioabb to wmm as well as mm, ao 
that we find ft irid tn Gen. v. 1, 2, This la the 
book of the * hutory * of .Adam in the day that Go<l 
created 'Adam,' in the likeness of God msde He 
him, malt and ftmalt created ha thnn, «id eallad 
tkdr nnmc Adam in the day when they were 
created."— The man Adam was placed iu a garden 
which the Lord God had planted *' eastward in 
FMen," for the purpo«;e of dicv'^iiig it and keepirii; 
it. [F.DiiN.J Adiun was peniiitted to eat ol tiie 
tVuit rif every tree in the gai\len but one« wliich 
was called the ** tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil." What this was, it is impoesiUe to say. Its 
n.-une would seem to indicate that it had the power 
of bestowing the coosdoniiiaM of the diti^nence be- 
twen good and evil ; in the ignorance of whidi 
man's innocvnce and happiness consisted. The pro- 
hibition to taste tlM fruit of this tree was en^Mroed 
by ^ menace of death. Then was also another 
tiec which w.xs callel "the trc; of life." .*H>me 
stippotie it to have acted as a kind of medicine, aud 
that by the contiooal oaa of it oar first {samtSt 
not cicated immoj-tal, were pi-e<!erTed from death. 
(.\bp. W'liately.) While Adiuu wrw in the garden of 
tden the beasts of the field and the fowb of the air 
were brought to him to be named, atid whatsoever 
he called every living ci^tnre that wits the itaine 
thereof. Thus the power of fitly designating objects 
of same was possessed by the ti»t man, a faculty 
wUcA b genmlly considered as indicating mature 
and e.\tensive intellectual resources. L'pon the failure 
of a companion suitable for Adam among the cre»> 
torn thna hraa^t to him to be named, the Lord 
riod caused a deep sleep to fall upttti him, and took 
oue of his ribs fit>m him, which He fashioned into a 
woman and brought her to Um man. At this time 
they are both described as beinj; nakfvl without the 
cousdousness of shame. — Such is the N;i-ipture 
account of Adam prior to tiw Fall. The fiiat man 
is ft true man, with the powers of a man and thii 
imioccnce of a child. He is more<jver .sjwkea of by 
St. Paul as being " the figure of Him that waa to 
ooin^" tha acoond Adua, Christ Jesus (Item, v. 
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14). By the subtlety of the serpent, the vomnn 
who was giren to be with Adam was beguiled int<> 
« violation of th« ou conniMiMi wfaidi had beeu 
iiDp>se<i upon then. She took of the frtlH of the 
ftrbid'ltn tr« mi l gave it to her husbaiij. The 
{troprietj of its oaroe was immediately ahown io 
ihe mmli wfaidi ftltowed: aelficciiMdmiBiWi wai 
the first-fruits of sin ; their eyes were opened and 
they knew that they were naked. Though the 
eone «f Adam's rebellion of Moeeaity tA\ upon 
him, yot the very prohibition to cat of the tree of 
life atler his transgression waa probably a maiii- 
ftstation of Divine mercy, because the greatest 
malediction of all would hare been to hare the gill 
of indestructible life .^luperadded to a state of wretch- 
edness and sin. — Adam is stated to have lived 930 
years : w it wonkl awm that the death wbidi re- 
sulted ftom hb itit was tin spirttotl dMth of alien- 
ation from God, " In the day that thou o:it£>t 
thereof thoa shalt sarelT die :" and aooordingly we 
find tint this spiritoal Mth began to w«ric mtm^ 
diately. — The sons of Adam mentioned in Scripture 
are Cain, Abel, and Seth: it is im|died, however, 
that he had others. 

Ad'aZB, a city on the Jonlan '* beside Zaretm." 
in llic time of Joshua (Josh. iii. IG). It is not 
elsewhere mentioned. 

Ad'anuh, one of the " fenced cities" of Naph- 
iali, named between Chinnereth and ha-Ramah 
(Josh. xix. .36). It was probably situated to the 
N.W. of the Sea of Galilee^ but no tnoe of it has 
yet been dt s cey er ed. 

Adamant, the translation of the Hebrew word 
SJtdmtr in iilz. iu. 9 and Zech. Tii. 12. In 
Jer. xTiL 1 it ii tnoibrted "dfamMnd." In time 
three passasjes the word is the repraseDtative of 
some stone of excessive hardness, and is used meta- 
phorically. Our English Adamcatt is derived from 
the Greek, and si^itif*^ " the imoonqnei-able," in 
allusion f)€rliaps to the hani nature of the substance 
indicated, because it was supposed to be inde- 
structible by fire. The Greek writers generally 
apply the word to some very hard metal, perhaps 
^eetf though they do also use it for a mineral. Nor 
does the English language attach any cut definite 
meaning to Adamani ; sometimes todesd ire jodtr- 
stand the (Utm":i !^ l.y it, but the term is often 
used vsfuely to express any substance of im- 
lienelram faarthwsi. Hurt some liard entting stone 
is intz-ndeil in the Bible is evident from the passage 
in Jeremiah (xvii, 1): — " The sin of Judah is writ- 
tSB with a pen of iron and wltil tilt pdnt of a 
diamon d." Sintv the Hebrews appear to have been 
unacquainteil with the time diamond, it is very 
probable, from the expiession in Et. iii. 9, of 
taduaaat harder than flint" that by Shdmtr Is 
intended some variety of Conmdum, a mineral 
inArior only to the diamond in hardness. Of this 
ndncnl there are two principal gronpa — one is 
OiystaUilie, the other granular ; to the crystalline 
TUieties belong the indigivMue sapphire, the red 
wicnlal ruby, the yellow oriental topax, the green 
oriental emerald, the violet oriental amethyst, the 
brown adamantine spar. But it is to the cmnular 
or massive variety that the Slidmir may with most 
probability Itc assigned. This is known by the 
mms of Emierjf, which is extensively used in the 
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ai^s for polishing and cutting gems and otiur iHUtd 
substances. The Greek name for the emery-atone 
or the emery-powder is Sn]fri$ or SnUrit, snd tho 
Hd>rew lezicogi-aphers derive tiiis wwd fima tho 

Hebrew S/idmtr. Tli- re swrns to be no doubt 
whatever that the Hebrew and Greek words are 
identfeal, and that by Adammt m art to iuider> 

st-ind the emery -stone, or the un-qysfaHinO wUtf 
of the C<^rmdum of mineralogists. 

AA'aai, a place on the border of Naphtali, 
mentioned after Allon Beza;inannim (Josh. xix. '?3). 
In the post-biblical times Adami bore the name of 
Dam in. 

Ad'ar, a place on the sonth boundary of 
Palestine and of Judah (Josh. xv. 3), which in the 
parallel list is called HazaB-ADIIAB. 

A'dar. [MoMTBS.] 

Ad'atat a place hi Jodaea, a day's joumey 
from Gazers, and 30 stadia from Bcthhoron (Jos. 
AtU. ai. 10, §5). Here J udas Maocabaeus eocamped 
before the battle In wUoh Mioanor was kOkd, 
Nicoi^or hnring fitchsda* Bethboron (1 Maoo. tU. 
40, 45). 

Ad'noal, a son of Ishmael (Gen. xzv. 13; 
1 Chr. i. 29), snd probably tho pragwitn of an 

Arab tribe. 

Ad'dailf one of the places from which some of 
the captivity retnme<i with Zerubbabel to Judaea 
who could not show tlieir pedigree as Israelites 
(Ezr. ii. 59). In the parallel lists of Nehemiah 
(vii. 61) and Esdns the name is Aodoh and 
Aalar. 

Ad'dar, son of Bela (1 Chr. Tiii.S), caUsd Abd 
in Num. zxvi. 40. 
AMbt. TMs word is used ftr any poisoiiow 

snake, and is applied in this general sense by the 
traoslatore of the A. V. They use in a similar way 
the syiionymoQS term a$p. The word adder occurs 
five times in the text of the A. V. (see below), and 
three times in the margin as sponymous witli 
cockai,-ic«t ▼!«. Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5. It repre- 
sents four Hebrew words:— 1. Acshub is found only 
in Ps. Gxl. 3: " They have sharpened their tongues 
Uko a asnmt^addM's poison is nnder thdr fipa." 




The ktter half of this verse is quoted by St. Paul 
from tlM LXX. in Rom. iii. 13. The poison of 

venomous serpents is often employed hy the '!nrr(>il 
writers, in a figurative sense, to express the evil 
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tcapan ci angpdlj men^— Tbe namber of poiaoooas 
Mpiate with wfakh the J«n mn aoqufatsd wm 
ioall probability limited to some five or six species 
^ERPEStJ} and as there are reasonable grounds 
tor identiiyiaf FeUmi and ShephtpKim with two 
wdl-known ?p>?cies, tus. the Egyptian Cobra and 
the Horned Viper, it u not improbable that the 
Ac%.hiii> mar be reparcMntad hj the Tozicoa of Egypt 
North Afiin. Ai any imte it is tmlikelr that 
tha Jt«B ahoald hara been unacquainted with this 
^aeiai^ which u ""ffim^ in Egypt and probably in 
S|vi»: tha .fioliil arwfoofa, thciafon^ for such is 
Iw aUv^s wom/SSc name, may ba Uantica], as in 
MM M ia ndity, with the animal signified by the 
BAm AtOM 1. PtfMcn. [Aw.]— S. TitphA, 
«r n4»ioiii; oeem Ufa tioMi hi tha Habnw Bfbia. 
In Prov. zxiii. 32 it is translated adder, and in 
Is. xi. 8, zir. 29, lix. 5, Jer. viii. 17, it is rendered 
cockatrict. AvB Jeremiah we learn that it was 
cf a hostile nature, and from the parallelism of Is. 
xL 8 it appears that the Tsiphoni wa.s considered 
eren more dreadful than the Pethen. It is possible 
ttak tha T$qtkmi may be represented by the Al- 
geriaa adder (jClotko mauritanica), bat it most be 
CQofesnd that this is mera ooojeetare.— 4. ShephU 
pkm ocean oolr ia Gao. xUz. 17» where it ia oaad 
todhancMatha triba of Du: -Dm dnU be a 
»erf>rt;t hy the wav, an .adder in the path, that 
biceth tha'hocse's heels, to that his rider shall ML 
teehnrd.** Tha UUt oriaiUBf fai the and and 
WiBf at th« hone's heels, here alluded to, suits 
tta character of a wdl-lmown species of venomoos 
mA», M|» m to idntify it with tha cale> 




brated homed riper, the asp of Cleopatra (^Cerastes 
Hasselqviatii), whidi is noad abaodaatly in the 
dry sandy deserts of E^ypt, Syria, and Ambia. — 
Ihe Cerastes is extremely venomoiu ; Bruce com- 
pelled a spedmeo to teratdi al^taan pigeons upon 
the thigh as quickly as poasible, and they all died 
aaviy in the same intenral of time. This spedes 
arerat^es from 12 to 15 inches in length, hot OCCar 
flOBaUy lanr lodiTidoala an foand* 
'^'iL L (Laha «i. 28) Son of Coaant, and 
Mkorof Mj'lcJii, in onr Lord'- ^'•nt^L'Cv ; fho tliii d 
iftota SalathieL— ift. The came oocun in a very 
aarnipt vmaaf 1 Bad. fx. 81, aad hw i^pmntiy 
no eqiiiralent in Ezr. x. 

Ad'do=Iddo (I Esd.Ti.l). 

Iddm. [Addan.] 

hA Ava. t The sons of Addas arc ennmorated 
Muoo;^ the sons of the scrv-auts of Solomon in 
I KM. T. 34 ; but the name does not oocor in Ezr. 
H. or Neh. rii.— S. A priest, whoea descendants, 
aocordinf; to 1 Esd., were undble to establish their 
etnealogy in the time of Ezra, and were removc<i 
tem tiMrib jMhaod (l £ad. t. 38). Ha ia then 



said to have married Aiuna, the daughter of Bei>* 
tAvm, or Banillai. In &ra and Nttendah he fs 

callod hy his adopted n.amo Ba: zillai, and it is not 
clear whether Adilus represents his original name 
or is a mere oormption. 

A'der, a Benjamite, son of Beriah, chief of the 
inhabitants of Aijalon (1 Cbr. Tiii. 15). The name 
is more correotly Edar. 

Ad'ida, a town on an eminence overlooking 
the low country of Judah, fortified by Simon Macca- 
baeus in his wars with Tryphou (I Mace. xii. 38, 
xiii. IS). ProbaUy identioal with Hadid and 
ANTOAnc f wUdi tee). 

A'dieL 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, 
dcKonded from the ptrosDeroos iamily of Shimei 
(1 Chr. It. 86). He took part in tiie moiderooa 
raid made by his tribe upon the peaceable Haniife 
shepherds of the valley of Gedor in the reign of 
Hezckiah.— 8. A priert, aaoaatflr of Maarial (1 Chr. 
ix. 12). .-3. Ancestor of AoMfeth, Dnlda tm^ 
surer (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 

A'din, ancestor of a family who returned with 
Zerubbabd, to the number of 454 (Ezr. ii. 15), or 
655 according to the parallel list in Neh. rii. 20. 
Fifty'one more accompanied Ezra in the leoond 
oaimvaa from Babylon (Ear. tUL 6). They joined 
wMi Vefaemiah in a oorenant to separate them- 
selves from the heathen (Neh. x. 1*5). 

Ad'inAi one of David's captains beyond the 
Jordan, ud a dUef of the RenbeniteB (1 Chr. zi. 
42). According to the A. V. and the Syr. he had 
the comnumd of thirty men ; but the passage 
ihonld be rendered ** and vnr him were ulrty," 
«. f. the thirty before ennmcratM were his snperiors, 
just as Bcnalah (1 Chr. xxrii.) was "abovo the 
'thirty." 

Adi'no, ths IbaHbB, 2 Sam. niaL 8. See 

Ia-shohkam. 

I Adiirai=JaniiB, the Lerito (1 Eri. is. 48; 

I cf'. Neh. viii. 7). 

I Aditha'im, a town belonging to Judah, lying in 
lie low country (Shefelah), and named, between 
>harBim and hagi^Sedwah, hi Joib. xr. 96 only. 
At a bter time tiie name appears to hm been 

'.han^red to Hadid rChadid) and Adida. 

A^iimtloo. [ExoroumJ 

aneiaear «f Sh^phat, ^ «?«neer of 
' David's herds ^ ftd b the bmd valley* (1 Chr. 

.vxvii, 29). 

Ad'mah, one of the "dtieo of the phdn," 

always ooiiple<l with Zehoim (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8 ; 
IXnit. xxix. 23 ; IIos. xi. 8). It had a king of its 
own. 

Adinatlin, one of the ntoi pfhwce of Perria 

(Esth. i. 14). 

Ad'na. L One of the fiunily of Pahath-Moab 
who returned with Ezra and married a fbrdgn wife 
(Bar. z. 30).«-S. A priert, dcMOidaDt oTHarim 
in the daft of JoiaUm, tiie aea of Jedraa (Ndi. 
xii. 15). 

AA^Mfk. 1* A Wanaariie who deaerted fltnn 

Saul and joine<I the fortune.? of I>avid on his road to 
Ziklag from the camp of the Philistines. He was 
captain of a thousand of hb tribe, and fbueht at 
David's side in the pursuit of the Anialekites 
(1 Chr. xii, 20).— 2. The captain over 300,000 
men of Judah who wen hi Jehoahaphat^e maj 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14). 

Ado'nixBe'iek (lord of Btzeh'),V\r\% ofBezek, 
a city of the Canaanites, [Bezek.] This 
chieftain woe Taaqniihed by the tribe of Jadab 
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(Judg. 1. 3-7), who cut off his thumbs and great 
toes, and brought him prisoner to Jerusalem, where 
he died. He eonfesMd that he had indifited the 
saine cruelty upon aeventy petty kings whom he 
hod conquered. 

Adoujall (my Lord is JcKooah). L The 
fourth son of Dttnd by Ha^tb, born tk H«ibron, 
while his father was king of JuJah (2 Sam. iii. 4;. 
After the death of hk three brothers, Amnon, 
Chil«b» mmI AtMihNB, ht tweMnt ddcit mo ; mkI 
when his father's sti-ength was visibly declining, 
put forward his pretensiou:> to the crovrn. David 
promised Bathlbeba that her son Solomoo dMNlId 
inherit the succession (1 K. i. '.iO), far thcie was no 
absolute claim of primogenitui-e in the^e Kastem 
monarchies. Adoaijah't CMIMWH espoused by Abi- 
athor and Joab, the fiiTDoas oomnuuider of Datid's 
army. [Joab.] His name and infiuenoe secared a 
i.'ii L,'i^ nuiiibol' of followiTS aniotie: the cnptaius of tlie 
royal army belonging to the tribe of Judah (oomp. 
1 K. i.9«Bd 25); and these, together with all the 
princes except Solomon, woii- entoi-tained by Ado- 
nijah at a great saa ificial least held " by the stone 
Zobeleth, whidi is Iry En>rogd." [EvRoaEL.] 
Mathan and Rithshf'ba, now thoroughly a!;Aim<Hl, 
apprised David of thme proceeding:*, who immeUi- 
atNj gave orders that Solomoo should be conducted 
on the royal mule ia sol. mn procession to Gihon, a 
spring on the W. of Jerusiilfin (2 Chr. xixii. 30). 
[O1HON.3 Here he was anointed and proclaimetl 
king hf Zidok, and joyfully reoogoised by the 
people. Thii deceive measure struck terror into 
the opposite party, nii<l Ailonijah floil in sanctuary, 
but was pardoned by bolomoa on oouditioo that he 
■hoold «*die« bfanaelf a wortlqr nma!* with Hw 
threat that " if wickednesi Wft found in him he 
should die " (i. 52;. The deadi of David quickly 
followed on these events ; and Adonijah begged 
fiolhsheba, who ns " kin;;*s mother" would now 
have special dignity and lutluence [Asa], to procure 
Solomun's consent to his maniage with Abishag, 
who had been the wife of David in his old age 
(1 K. i. 3). This was regarded as equivalent to a 
fi-csh attempt on the throne [ AosAtxtM ; Abner] ; 
and therefore Solomoo oidend him to bo put to 
death hf Beudah, In aooordanoo with the t«mw of 
his previous pardon.— 2. A Levitc in the ragn of 
Jehoskhaphat (2 Chr. xvu. 8).— 8. (Neh. x. Id). 
[AbONIKAX.] 

Adonllcam. The sons of Adonikam, 666 in 
numlwr, were among those who returned from Baby> 
Ion with Zerubbabel (Exr. il. 18; VA. rii. 18; 
1 Ksd. V. 14). In the last two pa-tmpps the num- 
ber is 667. The remainder of the tamilv retumed 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13 ; 1 Esd. viii. 39). Tht 
name is f^irea as AooHUAH in Neb. z. 16. 

Adonlram (l K. 6; by an unusual con- 
traction Adoram, 2 Sam. xx. 24, and I K. xii. 18 ; 
also UAOOiiAM , 2 Chr. z. IS), chief raieiTar of the 
tribote during the reigns of Darid (3 Sam. zx. 24), 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 6), and Rehoboam (1 K. lii. 18!. 
This last monarch sent him to collect the tribute 
from the rebellioQs brnditci, If wihm h» was 
0tone<l to (Icnth. 

Adoai-Zedek {lord of justice), the Amorite 
king of Jerusalem who organised a league witli four 
other Amorite princes against Joshiw. The con- 
federate kings hisving laid siege to Gibeon, Joshua 
marched to the relief of his new allies aod pot the 
bcsiegpn to fl^t. The fire Jduga took refuge in 
o ttt It Unthwhlij whenct thay wm takmand 



ADORATION 

shun, their bodies bung on trees, and then buried 
in the pl.ioe of their ooooaafaBcnt {ML z. l-37>. 

[Joshua.] 

Adoption, an expression metaphorically used 
by St. i'aul in reference to the present and pro- 
spective privilege! of Christians (ki>ra. viii. 15, 23; 
Gal. iv. 5 ; Eph. i. 5). He probably alludes to the 
Iloman custom of adoption, by wliirh a peison, not 
having children of bis own, might adopt as his son 
one bora of other parenla. 'nie eflcct of H waa 
that the adopted child was entitled to the name and 
sacra privata of his new father, aod ranked as his 
heir-at-law: while the father on hfe port wa» 
entitled to the property of the son, and exerci-i«i 
towanls hun all the righbi and privileges ot a 
father. In short tht nla^OOlhip was to aU intents 
and purposes tht aame as existed between a natunU 
fiither uid son. The selection of a person to be 
adopted implied a de<:idt''l prelLreru.v nn l lore on 
the port of the adopter: and St. Paul aptly tiaos- 
ftrt tht wdl-known fSeelings and eaaton* eoooeeted 
with the act to il!l:^trate the position of th>- Thris- 
tiaiiised Jew or Gentile. The Jews themselves 
wete unacquainted with the proiew of adoption; 
indee<l it would have been inconsistent with the 
regulations of the Mosaic law atlecting the inherit- 
ance of property : the instances occasionally adduced 
as refernni^ to the custom ((i-^n. xv. 'A, xvi. 2, XXX. 
5-9) are evidently not c^isea ot aioptiou proper. 

Adora or A'dor. [Adoraim.] 

Adoraixn, a fortiHed dty built by Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 9), in Judah, apparently in or near the 
Shefclah, since, although omittc»l from the ILits in 
Josh. XV., it is by Joarpooa almost uniformly ooapled 
with Mamhah, whieh was oertdnly litnJad thsrs. 
Adoraim is probably the same place with Adora 
(1 Maoc. ziii. 20), unless that be Dor, 00 the sca- 
coost below OaimeL RobjaMB idanti&a it with 
Mra, a " lai-ge village" «o o rialog groond wtil 
of Hebron (ii. 215). 

Ado'ram. [Adonxbax; Hadoham, 3.] 

Adoratioil. The acts and postures by which 
the Hebrews expressed adoration bear a great 
similarity to thOM ttill in use among Oriental 
nationa.^ To xiao up and saddeoly proatinte the 




body wat tilt matt ilmplt ntthod ; but, generally 
spwdcing;, the prostration was conducted in a more 
formal manner, the person &lling upon the knee 
vaA ^ao gradually bdhilng the body onlll tht 
forehead touched the grotmd. Such prostration was 
usual in the wonhip of Jehovah (Gen. zvii. 3 ; Vu 
zer. 8). Bvt it win hy no means exclusively uitd 
for that purpose; it was the formal mode of re- 
ceiving visitors (Gen. xviii. 2), of doing obeisance 
to one of superior station (2 Sam. xiv. 4), and of 
showing reqpect to equals (1 K. ii. 19). Oonaiooally 
it was r^ttd thnt times (1 Sam, s. 41), ami 
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«ven seren times (Gen. xxxiii. 3). It was acconH 
ptnMd by «ich acts m a ki» (Zx. xriii. 7), laying 
ktUd of the knees or feet of the person to whotn the 
adantioo was pnid (Matt, xjtviii. 9), and kissing 
.the p^and oa which he stood (P*. kxii. 9; Mic, 
Tii. 17). Simtlor adonlioo was pnid to idols 
(1 K. lix. 18}: sometimes however prostration was 
omittiv]. .in] the act con'-isted simply in kis&ing the 
haad to the object of rerereooe (Job xixi. 27), and 
iBldariaptbesb«iieitodf(Eos.zm. 2). Theaone 
cu>t< TT.s prvvailed at the time of our Saviour's 
mituilry, .IS appears not only from tlie numerons 
oocasiocs on which they were pat in practice 
tomu-ds Himself, but also from the parable of the 
oomerdful aervaat (.Matt, xriii. 26), and from 
Comdios's iCTtnoce to St. Vetei (Act* x. 25), in 
which case it was objected to by iliu Ajnistl as 
implying a higher degree of supenonty than he 
n&5 entitled to, especially as ooniBg fimn K Ronan^ 
to f^hm yqtfritioft w.ii^ not usual. 




AdiBiQ mcw-h 1. The name ot an idol introducL>d 
int« Sam.-UTa by the colonists firom Sepharvaim 
(2 K. ZTii. 31). Ha was worshipped with rites 
wwmliliBf thon «f llriecb, diildrm being burnt in 
kis honour. The first part of the word probably 
means jirr. Sur H. ItawUnson nguds Adnun- 
Bdedb at tht nab power of the son, and AHm- 
XELECH, who is BMrtionr^I with Adrammoloch xi. 
» compamoD-god, as the female power of the sun 
(Rawlinaim's Eerodotvs, i. 611).— S. Sod of the 
A<-yri--»n kinc: Sornachcri>i, whom, in conjunction 
»ith hi» brother Sharezer, he murdered in the temple 
of Kisrodi at Ninevdit aAer the failure of the As* 
irrian attadc on Jerusalem. Tlie parricidps oscapvi 
into Armenia (2 K. xix. 37; 2 Chr. xxxii. 21 ; Is. 
nxrii.lvd . T ho date ofthis event WW M. 630. 

Adn■qft'tin^ a maacaei in the prorince of 
Asia [Am]. tKiMted fa the district anciently 

cdlcj Aeol:-:, and alj>o Mysia (sw Arts ivi. 7). 
Adnusyttium gSTe, and stiU gires, its name to a 
doep pilf «• thia eoart» cf i p wHa to the opening 
of which is the i&bmd of Lesbos. [Mitvlun K. j 
Si. Paul was nero- at Adramyttium, except perhapa 
AoinC Us seoood mdsnooary joaracy, on bis way 
from Giilatia to Troas (Act-: xri.), and it ha.s no 
Biblical interest, except aa illustrating his voyage 
from Caeaam m a ship belonging to this pbice 
(Act» nrii. 2). Ship* oif Adramyttium must havp 
been frequent on this coast, for it was a place of 
considerable traffic. It lay on the great lUmian 
road WtWMB Asaot, Tro«s, and the HeUespoot on 
oe* Mtt and Pcrganras, Ephesu;, and Miletus on 
th* ••h' r, .111 i was connected by si.-nihir ro uls with 
tho uitenor of ibe ooontrj. The modem Adramjfti 
Goa. D.B. 



ii a poor Tillage, but it is still a placa of some trade 
and sUnbaSdii^. 

A'dlia, more properly A'drias. It i.4 im- 
portant to fix tiie meaning of «h>a woid as used 
in Acts xxvii. 27. The word Mtos to hare been 
i!-rived from the town of Adria, near the To ; raid 
at lirst it daioted the put of the gulf of X'enice 
which is in that neighboarhoed. Afterwards the 
signification of the name w.t; extended, so ns to 
embrace the whole ot that ^'uif. i>ubMx]ucntly it 
obtained a much wider extension, and in the 
apostolic age denoted that natural division of tlie 
McditataiMUi whfdl Humboldt names the Syrtic 
h'-MD (see Ait.s \.\vii. 17), and which luid the 
cooit* of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Africa for iu 
boundaries. This definition is explicitly given by 
alniobt a coritemiK)iaiy of S*. Paul, the geographer 
I'tolemy, who al.vo 6ays that Crete is bounded on 
the west by Adrias. later writen state that Malta 
divides Uie Adjiutic sea from the Tynhcni.an i, 
and the isthmus of Corinth the Aegean fiom tiie 
Adriatic. Thus the ship in which Jo^plius started 
for Italy about the time of Ht. I'aul's vopge 
foundered in Adnas {Life, 3), and tiiere he 'was 
licked up by a ship from Cyrene and takea to 
I I'uteoU (see Acts uviii. 13). It is through igno- 

1 ranee oftfaeM ftets, or through the want of attend- 
ing to them, that writei-s have d;awn an nrg\mient 
tVorn this geoKmphical term in tavour of the fiilie 
\ i> w which places the aportle^s shipwre<^ in the 

1 ' . ulf of Venice. [Mki.ita.] 

A'driel, a son of liarzilki the MehoUthite, to 
whom SmiI gare his daughter Mend>, althouj^ 
iic had previously promised her to David (1 Sam. 
xviii. 19). His live sons were amongst the seven 
descendants of Saul whom David surrendered to the 
' Jibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 8) in sati^f.icfion for the 
endeavours of Saul to extirpate tlicm, although the 
Israelites had originally made a league with them 
(Josh. ix. 15). In 2 Sua. xzi. they are called the 
sons of Michal ; but ae Vichal had no children 
(■-' Siim. vi. 2;j), the A. V., in order to sumioDiit 
the difficulty, erroneously translates the Uekew 
word •* hvought up" iostcad of ** bare." The 
mar<;in also given "the sister of Michal" for 
*■ fdichal." Probably the error is due to some early 
ti-aa<criber. 

A'dnel, a Naphtlialite,ancestorofTobit(Tob.i. I). 

Adoi'liun, Ajocr. OixjLLAM, a city of Judah 
in tiM lowland of tlie Shefelah, Josh. xv. :i5 
(comp. Gen. xxxviii. 1, " Judah went doicn," .uid 
Micah i. 15, where it is named with Marcshidi 
and Achzib) ; the sent of a Canaanite king (Josh, 
xii. 15), and evidently a place of gnat antiquity 
(Gen. xaacTiii. 1, 12, 20): fortified by Rehoboam 
f2 Chron. xi. 7), one of fht' towns reoccupie«l by 
the Jews after their return fi-om Babylon (Sth. 
xi. 30), and stai a dty in the tfanee of the Maoca- 
bees ('J Mace. xii. :.8). — The site of Adulhm has 
not yet been ideutitied, but from the mention of it 
in the fmagm quoted ebove in proximity with 
other kDown towns of the Shefelah, it is likdy that 
it yfixn near Detr Dut/idn, 5 or 6 miles K. of 
EJeutheroj^iolis. The linu^tone clifls of the whole 
of that locality are pieixxil with extensive excava- 
tions, some one of which is doubtless the " cave of 
Adullam," the refuge of David (1 Sam. xxii. 1 ; 

2 Sam. zziiL 13 ; 1 Chr. xi. lb). Monastic tradi- 
tion places the cave at jCAft'viMa, et the south end 
of the W.sdjf OtiU, bctwwD BethUhn ad th« 
DcadS«a. 

C 
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Adullamite, .-x native of Adullam (Gen. xxxviii. 
1, 12, 20). 

Adnltory. The parties to this crime were a 
married woman and a man who was not her hus- 
band. The tol«?iTition ot pnlyi^amy, iniio(--<), irnH.-rs 
it nearly impossible to make criminal a similar 
oiRooe otMnmltlsd by a nanled man with a women 
not his wife. Ill the jxitriiirchal ppiirhl the sanc- 
tity of marriage is noticeable li-om the liistoi y of 
Abraham, w1h> fiaars, not that his wife will }^ 
BCfluccd from him, but that he may hft killc*! for 
her sake, and especially from the scruples asciibed 
ta FlMnwh •and Abinadeeh (Oen. sIL, sx.). The 
woman's pnnishment, as commonly amoncjst enstci-n 
nations, was do doubt capital, and probably, ns 
in the case of Tamar's oochastity, death by fire 
(xxrviii. 24). The Moeaie peoal^ was that both 
the guilty parties riiooM he stoiieif, and it applied 
ts. well to tile betrothoJ as to the married woman, 
provided she were free (Dent. xzii. 22-24). A 
Mod woman io offimdin^ waa to he aoonv^ed, and 
the man was to make a trespass offerini; (Lfv. six. 
20*22). — The system of inheritances, on which the 
polity of Moses was based, WM thinaleBed with 
confusion by the doubtful oAspring caused by this 
crime, and this secured popular sympathy on the 
side of monfi^ until a far advanced stage of cor- 
ruption was r««choJ. It is prolxaLle that, when 
that teiTitorial ba^is of polity passed away — && it 
did after the captivity — and when, owii^ to Gentile 
•ample, the maniage tie became a looaar hood of 
nnfoa, pnblle Ming hi regaml to adultery changed, 
anil the penalty of ile.ith was seldom or never 
inflicted. Thus, in the case of the woman brought 
nnder onr Lerd*a netiee (John Tiii.), it » likely 
tiiat 110 one then thought of stoning her in fact, 
though there remained the written law ready for 
the purpose of the caviller. It is likely also that n 
divorce, in which the adiilteres" l^sf her dower and 
rights of maiatetiancc, &c., was the usual remedy, 
anggeiied br a wish to avoid scandal and the 
•xdtenieBt w commiseration for crim e. The exprcs- 
rion in St. Matthew (i. 19) "to make her a public 
example," proUibly means to brinsr the case before 
the local Sanhedrim, which was the oioal oimrse, 
hnl wUeh Joseph did not propose to ti^, pre- 
ferring repudiation, because that could be manaireil 
prir^ely. — Concemii^ the famous trial by the 
waters of jeafeosy (Norn. 11-29% it has been 
qticstinneti whether a husband w:i«s, in av^c of ceHain 
&ds, bound to adopt it. The more likely view is, 
that il was meant aa a relief to the vehenimoo of 
implacable jealousy to which Orientals appear 
prone, bat which was not consistent with Uie lajiity 
of the nuptial tie prevalent in the period of the 
New Test^ent. The ancient strictness of that tie 
gave room for a more intense feeling; and in that 
intensity probably arose this strange custom, which 
no doubt Moiea foond prevailing uA dee^y aeatedt 
and wUdi fi sidd to he parafieled by a Ann of 

ordeal called the "red water" in We-tern Africa. 
The forms of Hebrew justice all tended to limit the 
appUoathm of this teet 1. By praeribing certain 
facts presumptive of ;^uiTt, to lie established on oath 
by two witnew*"s, or of preponderating but not 
eenelntiTe te^t-lmony to the fiict of the woman's 
adultery. 2. By technical rules of evidence which 
ruado proof of those pr«umptive facts diBicult. 
3. By exempting certain large chMM of women 
(all indeed, except a pure Israelitess married to a 
pure IsiaeUtCi and some even of chem) from the 



liability. 4. By providing thai the tiial could 
only be befim tfao great Sanhedrim. 5. By invest- 
ing it with a ceremonial at once humiliating and 
intimidating, yet which still harmonised wiUi the 
.«>pint of the whole oi-deal a-s rc-cordt^i in Num. v. 
Bttt» 6. Above all, by the conventiooal and even 
mercenary light In wMch tibe nuptial contract was 
laffoily rejardtxi. — When nduUeiy ccaso^l to be 
capital, as no doubt it did, and divorce became 
a matter of mere oonTenknoe, it would be absurd 
to suppose that this trial was continned. And 
when adultery became common, as tlie Jews them- 
selves confess, it would haro haen fanploas to 
expect the mii-aclc which it stipposed. If ever th<* 
Sanhedrim were drivca by force of circumstances 
to adopt this trial, no doubt every efTort was used, 
nay, waa prcacribed to overawe the culnrit and 
induee oonnsrion. Besides, however, the intimida- 
tion of the woman, the man was likely to feel the 
public exposure of his suspiciiuis odious and repui> 
aire. DhroreewaiaTeady and qnielicmedy. 

Ai^nTYi ' wi!ni , "THE r.oIN'G UP TO" or *'0F" 
— the " pass of the ; " one of the landmarks of 
thehomidaiy of Benjamin, a rising ground or pass 
••over against Gilgal," and "on the south side 
of the ♦torrent' " (Josh. xv. 7, jcriii. 17), which 
is the position still oceupied by the road leadings 
up from Jericho and the Joitlan valley to Jeru- 
salem, on the south face of the gorge of the 
Wady Kelt. Jerome ascribes (he name to the 
blood shed there by the robbers who infested the 
pass in his day, as tiiey do still, and as they did in 
the days of our Loi-d, of whose pamblc of the 
Good Samaritan this is the aoeae. But the name ia 
dotthUem of a Arte and ligtiificaneeftr moreremotcw 
and is prol)ahly derived from some tribe of " rod 
men " of the earliest inhabitants of the country. 

AndllH, 1 Eadr. ix. 27. FnlMUy » eoirnptioo 

of Kl.IAH. 

Ae'gypt. [Egypt.] 

Aene'aa, a paralytie aftlydda, hodod hy 81. FM«r 

(Acts ix. 33, :^4). 

Ae'non, n place "near to Salim," at which 
John baptized (John iii. 23). It was evidently 
weit of the Joidan (oonm. Ui. 2% with 26^ and 
with {. 36), and abounded in water. This is f n^ 
cated by the name, wliicli is merely a Gm-k vei-sioii 

a ChaUeewoni, signifying ••«p^^ Aenonj» 
givm in the (mmuunixm aa 8 miwi aonth of 
Scythoptolis " near Salera and the Jordan." Dr. 
Robinson's oureful search, on his second visit, hoW'- 
ever, failed to discover any trace cither of name or 
remains In that locality. But a Sdlim has been 
found by him to the east of and close to NdbiUtis, 
where aura are two very copious springs. This 
position ngrc^' with the requirement"! of Gen. xxxiii. 
18. [ijALEii.] Id favoui" of its distance fitim the 
Jordan is the consideration that, if close by the 
mer, the Evangoliet wooU haidly have oinwn 
attention to the ^'mndi water" flwre.— The bteat 
writer on Jerusalem, Dr. nait:lay, icpoHs the dis- 
covery of Aen<Hi at Wadjf Faraht a secluded valley 
about 5 milet to the K.E. of Jenwdcm, running 
into the great Widi/ Foi'or immediately a>jove Je- 
richo. But it requires move exominatiou tivui it 
has yet received. 

Aera. (^CitnoyoLoov.] 

Aetliio'pia. [KxaioriA.] 

AlBnity. [Makriage.] 

Ag'aba. I K !r, v. •">. [IIagab.] 

Ag'abxu, a Ciuuluu prophet iu the apostolic 
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tft, meoticmed in Acts xi. 28 and ixi. 10. He 
pmlictal ( Acta xi. 28) that a famine would take 
jjbct in tlu- r. isTn of Claadias ** tluoaglMat all the 
wi-<rLl." TJui- cjtpri ssion mar take a narrower or a 
wi i-r si»ns'. oitturr of whicli coulimis the predictiou. 
As <Jr©ek iloiiian wriU;r» uaed •* the world " of 
the Greek and the Iloman worki, to a Jewish 
writer could use it naturally of the Jewish world or 
I'Al-^tirjc. Ancient writers give no account of any 
ttairansal £uium in Um rei^ of CUudiua, bat tht y 
tf&k of wveral local fiuninea which were wrere in 
part.'ciilar touiitrifs. Joseplius mentions one wliich 
preniled at that time in Judaea, and swept away 
MDj of the inliabitaota. Thia^ in all probal>ility, is 
the iamine to which Atraljus refers in Act* xi. 28. 
The ciutHMiogjadoiit^ot Utiii supposition. Atxord- 
iaf to JosephuA, the famine which he dascribes took 
placT when Ciispius Fu^lus ."ji-l T l" :ius Alex-mdor 
wot j:/rc>cur3tOfs ; L c, it may iiavu boijun about 
the doM of A-D. 44, and last«l thrc* or tour years. 
Fados was sent into Judaea on the death of Agripoa, 
whid) occurred in A.D. 44. If we attach the wider 
t«Ofte to "worM," the prediction may import that 
a kmim abooU take plaoe throughout the Koman 
€Bq^ dorii^ tha ragli of dandiiii (the year is 
sot cpeLiff -ii';, and not that it should prerail in all 
porta at the same time. We And mcntioa di three 
olhorfaiibaateiteKtiboTiigiiof CImmBiu: one in 
Grp- . *nd 1^ 0 in Rome. 

Agag, poasiUy the title of the Idsgs of Ama- 
Ick, like Pharaoh of Egypt. One kin^ of this 
t5aiTi<? ii mentioneJ in \um. xxiv. 7, nr. I ;uii t:if»r in 
1 ii«m, XV. a>, 9, 20, 32. i Jie latter was the kinp 
of the iVmalekite«, whom Saul spared, together witli 
(be hat of the spoil, nlthoogh it was the wcll- 
kaewil will of Jehorah that the Amalekites should 
be extirpated (Ex, xrii. 14 ; Deut. xxr. 17). For 
tkb act of dieotelMDce Samuel waa oawniiiianed 
foMbra to Said Ilk rej«ctioa, and lie hinsdf sent 
for Agag and cut him in pieces. [S.\Mi;t;L.] — 
Haman is called the Ao&OlTB in Esther ui. 1, 10, 
^riS. S, 5. Tho JewB eoMiicr Hiaaan a desottdant 
of A^s:, tbe Amalekite, and hence account tor the 
hatred with which he puzsaed Uuir nee. 

A'fi«tte. [AoAO.] 

Agrar. ''flA"AR.] 

Agare oaa, Kar. jii. 23. [Hagau.] 

Agate IS mentioned four time^^ in the text of 
the A. V. ; riz. in Ex. ixviii. 19, xxrix. 12 ; Is. 
liT. 12 ; Ez. xx\ii. 16. lu the two former pas- 
ties, where it is repreeented by the Hebrew word 
ato ft^ it ia tpokaa of as forming the aeoond stone in 
Hkt -ttbcd TOW of the hi^ prie«t*a breastplate ; in 
each of th. t .v ■ Litter places the original wonl is 
cadafd, bj wiiich, no doubt, is inteoded a diflerent 
stoM. [WBr.l In Ks. uvfi. 16^ wbeto the 
text has agiTte, the margin has chrysoprasc, wherwis 
ia tbe Tery next cha{>ter, £z. xxriiL 13, cJuryso' 
pnat oeeois in Oe aaarglii iMtoid of emerald, 
which :s in the text, as the translation of an 
e»tir«ly diiferait Hebrew word, n6p}u:c\ this will 
show how much our translators were peq)lexed as 
to th« n5«^ingn of the minerals and precious stones 
mentMEMxi ia the sacred rolnme. It is probable, 
however, that $M>6 does stand for some rariety of 
9gaU, Car tbera ia a wooderfol agreement amongst 
hHai|ii o l ew, w%0 all HBdiMtond an agaU by the 
t'-nn. — Our English agate, or fic^r^, derives its 
name Cma the Arhati^j ia Sicily, on the banks 
9t -^AoAt aoaHding to T^eophrsHrtn and FBny, 
Ik wm fink ftoi; bat at «ga»m an ad with 



Id 



in almost crcrr conntr)-, this stone was doubtlesc 
from the earliest times known to the Orientals. 
It is a silidona steoe of the qiiortz fomily, and 

is met ^^i'.!; roncrally hi rounled iiwhile>. <>\' in 
veins in tni|>-rock.s ; sfxx'inicii3 arc oiltn found odi 
the sea-shore, iuid in the bed-s of streams, the rocks 
in which they hod been imbedded having been 
deoompoeed by the elements, when the agates hare 
droppoij out, 

Age, Old. In eirly atagea of civiliaatioa, 
when experimoe la tiia foAj soaree of praetkal 

knowlrtii:*^, old age has it.s sjn'cial value, and conse- 
quently its special honours. A further motire 
was snpcTwldad to tiie case of the Jew, wbo waa 
taught to consider old age ns a reword for piety, 
and a signal token of God's favour. For these 
reasons the age<l occupied a prominent place in the 
social and polltiaxl .system of tlie Jews. \n private 
life Uiey wci-e looked up to as the depositaries of 
knowledge (Job XT. 10): tlw yeoiig were ordered 
to rise up in their presence (Ler. xix. 32): they 
allowed them to give their opinion first (Job 
xxxii. 4): they were taught to regard grey hairs as 
a "crown of glory" andasthe** Iwaatyofoldiiieii" 
(Pro7. xri. 81, xx. 29). Tbe attatonient of old 
age was rcgardt-d as a special blessing (Job v. 2G), 
nut only on account of the nrolooged etgoymeut of 
life to tte todMdnal, tat aba beeatue it indicated 
lK>aceful and prosperous times (Zech. viii. 4 ; 1 Maco. 
xiv. 9 ; Is. Ixv. 20). In public aiTau-s age caixied 
weight with it, especially in the infancy of tbe 
state: itformed under Mom!s the main qualification 
of those who acted as the rc'pre»«utativesi of the 
(>eop]e in all matters of diifienltj and ddibsntko. 
The old men or Elders thus became a class, and 
the title gradually ceased to convey the notion of 
1^, ond was used in an offici:d soiiae, like Patres, 
i^natores, and other similar terms. TKldkbs.} 
It wooU be bat ninml Hkd ana an elBea 



of advanced age 



still 

Ai.'.ill he genendlj bdd hy\ 
1 i;. xii. 8). 

A'gee, a Hnarito, ftttwr of Miammah, one of 

r>.i . . I > three mightiest heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 
Agge'UB, 1 ii&il. vi. 1, rii. 3; 2 Ead. i. 40. 

[llA.i.i.U.] 

Agrictuture. This, though prnm-ncnt in the 
Scriptuiul narrative concerning Adauj, Cain, and 
Noah, was Hide cared for by the ]K\tria;clis ; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by 
Abraham (Qen. xxvi. 12,xxxv1i. 7), in whose time, 
probably, if we except the lower Jordan valley 
(xiii. 10), there was little regular culture ia Ca- 
naan. Thus Gerar and Shedtem seem to hare 
been cities where pcistoral wealth pre<lominated 
(xzxiv. 28). The beidmen strore with Isaac about 
his wells; about Us eropt there ma no oontsntimi. 
In Joshua's time, as shown by tlu^ story of the 
' Eshcol ' (Num. ziii. 23, 24), Caaaan was found 
in a much more advanced agricultural state tban 
Jacob had left it in (Deut viii. 8), resulting pro- 
bably from the severe experience of fiunines, and 
the example of Egypt, to which its people were 
thus led, Tiie pastoral life was the means of keep- 
ing the sacred race, whilst yet a family, distinct 
from mixture and locally unattached, especially 
whibt in Egypt. When, grown into a natko, 
thoy oonquered tbdr Ibtue seats, agrictdtnie anp* 
plied a similar check on the fordgn intercourse and 
speedy demoralisation; especiaUy as r^ards idolatry, 
whicb oennarea weuld have euiiad. Thus api- 
eohan Imgum tbe baris of Ihe Mosaic comamf 
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vvKtlth. U tended to c)i«ck abo Uie fi-eebootiug 1 
tmA nomad tiie, and mndn a numeroas oSpring ' 
proflt.il'l', as it Wiis already honounibk- hy iiatuial | 
sentiment and by kw. Thus, too, it ujdirecUy 
tfiseoon^ slavery, or, where it existed, mode the 
sl.ive soiaewhat like a son, though it made the son 
ulau fiomewhnt of a sbve. Tnkcu in counoxion with 
fbt icaUfeoable character of inheritances, it gave 
cadi mao and each family a stake io the ioil and 
norturod a hardy patriotim. **The laad is Mine" 
(LcT. x.w. 23) was a dictum which inaJe ajjricul- 
tore likewise the basis of the theocratic rdotiou. 
Thus wwrf fiunHj Mi its own lift with intanse 
keenness, ami h.ul its divina tenure which it w:is to 
guard from alienation. The prohibition of culture 
in the sablialical year formed, under this aspect, a 
kiud of rent reson inl l)y the Divine Owner. I-nn 1- 
marks were deemed satjied (Deut. ux. 14), and Hit 
inalienability of the hcriti^ was ensuiT^l by its 
reversion to the owner in the year of jubilee ; so 
that only so many years of occupancy could be 
sold (Lev. xxT. 8-16, 23-35). The prophet Isaiah 
(r. 8) denounces thc> oontempt of aoch restrictions 
. bf wealthy gmn(b>t>s, who aeo^t to ** add dM to 
field," erasing families .ind dejKijmlntini; ilistricts. 

Agriadtvrai Caiendar, — The Jewish calendar, 
as find by the Unee gteat festirals, tntned on the 
Rfa.'wias of prc-OD, ripe, and fnlly-fathored pioJuc>. 
Hence, if the season was backward, or, owing to 
^e troperfectiMiB «t a neiMatimiaiDicftl rtx^koninf;, 
sf^mol to bo so, a month iv-i-; intercalated. This 
m l'' system was fondly retiuued luug ailei* meutal 
progress and foreign tttttHBeo we placed a correct 
calendar within their power; so that notioe of a 
Veadar, i. e. second or intercalated Adar, on account 
of the lambs being not yet of jusohal size, and the 
bailer not forward eoougb for the MUt (green 
sheaQ, was sent to the Jews of Babylon and Egypt 
early in the B<>aMjii. — ^Tht- year onlinarily consistins; 
of 12 months was divided into 6 agricultuial 
periods aa foUowas—* 

I. SowncG Time. 

ibtiinalnB about 
Ttsri, latter iMlf < 

)f arcbesvan . . 
Xssien, Conner half 

II. UxainTUac 

KasIeu.UttRbdi: 
Tabeth.^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

IIL 

Shcbatb. tatter ball 
Adar , 

tVaedar] , 
fliaa, luinar half .. < 



equinox 



Earlj rain doe 



IV. 



Tmit. 

I Beginning about 
j vernal equinox. 
Barlfljr green. 



V. 



( ^VhMtripe. 
X Fteotecost. 



Qar. 

8lvaa« tenisr lislf . • 

Sivan, !att<«r hair. 
Ab, former balL 

VL 

Ab. Utter half. 

ElnL 

Hsn, tanner halt Ingatherfais<tf fruits. 

Tims ihf C) months tVom mid Tisri to mid Nisaa 
were tuiuolj occupied with the process of cultira- 
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tion, and the re«t with the gathering of the fruita. 
The aBdaBt Bebecwa had Itttia notion of careen or 
root-crops grown for fodder, nor was the long 
summer drought suitable for them. Iktiey sup- 
plied food both to man and beast, and the plant, 
c.ilk'l in Kz. iv. f», *' Milli t," w.is grazed while 
grct:n, and iti ripe giitin made into bread. Mowing 
(Am. vii. 1 ; IV. iniL 6) and faay-maldQg ware 
fiimiliar processes. 

Climate and Soil. — A dmffi in the climate of 
Palestine, causal by increase of jMptilation and the 
ciearoace of trees, must have taken place betbre the 
period of the N. T. A further diange caused hf 
the (leciftuse of skilleil aiTncultural labour, e.g. in 
irrigation and terrace-making, has siuce ensued. 
Not only this, hat the great rariety of elevation 
and local character in so small a cnmpa'is of countrj* 
necessitates a paittal aitd guurderi ripplication of 
general remarks. Yet wherever industry is s.mitc, 
the soil stil! a.s.seits its oKl fortilTty. The Jfaurdn 
(Peraea) is as fertile as D-.unascn-., and it* bread 
enjoys the highest l epittatiou. The black and rich, 
bat aoil about Gaa is sakl to hold so moeh 
moistm« as to be very ftrtiie with little rahi. 
Here, its iu tin i i iehbourhool of 7?tfyr«/, is a vast 
olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore is sakl 
to be prododifv if watered. 

Timhfr. — Tbebrnclites probably founl in Canxin 
a &ir proportion of woodland, which their neces- 
sities, owing to the diaeeoragement of commeroe, 
mast have \f \ them to retluc-e (Josh. xvii. 18). 
iiut even iu early times timber seems to have 
been fiu* less used for building material thau among 
western nations ; the Israelite w«»re not skilful 
hewers, and imported both the timber and the 
workmen (1 K. v. 6, 8). No store of wood-fuel 
seems to have been kei^: orois were heated with 
such things as dung and hay (Ez. ir. 12, 15; 
Matt. vi. 30 1 ; an<l, in any cx\>v of s;icrifioe on an 
emergency, somot as we should think, unusual source 
of supply b ooMlaDdy imntioned for the wood 
(1 Sam. \\. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 1 K. xix. 21; 
oomp. Gen. xxii. 3, 6, 7j. All this mdicatcs a 
oon^bundance of timber* 

Rain and Irrigation. — The abumlinre of vratm- 
in Palestine, trom natural sources, made Omaaii 
a contrast to ninksa Egypt (Oeut. Tiii. 7, xt. 
8-12). Main was commonly expected soon after 
the autumnal equiuox or mid Ti^i i ; and if by the 
first of Kaslea mme had fallen, a fast was pro- 
claimed. The oomroon aeriptunkl eitprenBoos of 
the«early" and the «♦ latter min" (Dent. zi.U; 
Jer. V. 14; Hi.s. vi. 3; Zech. x. 1 ; Jam. v. 7 ; 
are scarcely confirmed by modem expeiietioe, the 
BcasoD of nfaM being mriwabn, though perliaps the 
fall is moi-o strongly marked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the 
fiulure of the fbrmeriain ia depicted in Joel i. ii. ; 
and the prophet secm.s to promise the former and 
latter mn together " in the first month," t. c. 
Nisan (ii. 23V The peculiar Egyptian method 
of irrigatioQ alluded to in Deut. xi. 10— "wh«« 
thou wateredst it with with thy foot" — was not 
unknown, though less prevalent in Talestino. That 
pecnliari^aeeras to haw consisted iu making in the 
fidds square dnllow he^ like onr salt-pnns. sorw 
roiin I 'll hy a raised border of earth to ^ ^ ] lii thr 
water, which was then turned from one st^uaie to 
another by pushing aride the nmd, to open one and 
close the next with the foot. A veiy similar 
mabod is i^iparently described by fiobiasra as uaed. 
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»-:p<v:a!ly for garden vegetables, in IV]m(Io«. 
There iirigalion was m mmtud as drainagt in oar 
ud ibr thb Iht lugt otant of nid^ 
•urfiice, easily ^Tcnvated fiir cMam and ducts, wat 
most aseful. liven iiie plidll cf Jcriclio i« watered 
not by cannls from the Jordai!* riliee the rirer lies 
Wow th? l.i:: U Imt Vy rills converging from the 
mouataui*. lu tht=>e leatui^ of the country lay 
ili cxpnoTC resources to meet the wants of a 
■loMiiljteg population. The li^tae« of agri« 
CoHanl k^ar in the phuns set fine an abnndance 
cf hands for the ta&k of terracing and watering; 
mi the nnlt gsre the hig^Mrt itiniiiliia to in- 
dortij. 

Crops. — Tho cereal crops of constant mention 
■t wheat and borlefy and more rarely ire and 
■ilkt(?). OrtkotwoftnMT, togtte wHli tlw 
vine, olive, and fig, the use of irrigntion, the 
nliM^ and the harrow, mention is made in the 
boek «f Job (xxx\. 40, xr. 33, zxir. 6, xxiz. 
19, iTxii. 10). Two kiriiL; of ciimniin (the binck 
TahetT calleil '* litches," Is. xivim. 27), aad such 
paddid plants as beans and lentilcs, may be named 
tmaag tiia sta|>Ie produce. To these, later writers 
M a giHit Tsric^ of garden pbnts, e. g. kidney- 
beans, peas, lettuce, endive, leek, gnrlic, onions, 
mekoB, cDCumbers, sabbage^ Ac The produce 
wUdi fcnmd Jacob's piCMit ww of Mdi UDda 
would keep, and hnd b«n |awmoi chinBg tht 
^nnae (Gen. zliii. 11). 

MimgUag and Sotmffj—Tht ploagh probably 
w;i$ like llif Kigiylilll^ ami the process of ploughing 
mostly rery l$it,€De yoke of oxen usually suliicing 
to dnw it. Sodi is still usad in Aaa Minor, and 
pirts an ahvini fai tho ancoiiipMiyiiig drawiiig: 
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a is the pole to which the cross beam with yokefy 
6, is attached; ctbe abara ; the handle ; e repre- 
acoli tluft inodoa of armuig tbe share, and / is a 
gfmd with atenper at the olhw and, probabfy for 




cleaning the share. Alouutaius and steep plsces 
were hoed (Is. rii. 25). New ground and fiulows, 
the xise of which latter wrw f-imiliar to the Jows 
(Jer. iv. 3 ; Hos. x, 12), were cleauti of stones and 
of thorns (Is. r. 2) early in the year, nwing or 

Sthering from " among thorns " being a proverb 
r sloTenly husbandry (Job t. 5 ; Prov. xxir 
30, 31). Virgin land was ploughed a second time 
Sowing abo took place mthcuU prerious ploughing, 
tilt seed, as in the parable of tlw aower, being 
Mattered broadcast, anJ ji]oui;he.I in aflcrirnrds, t]\e 
roots of the late crop being so far decayed as to 
serva ftr manure (Fdlows, Aaia Minor, p. 72). 
Hie soQ was then bnished over with a light harrow, 
often of thorn bushes. In highly irrigate<l spots 
the seed was trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), 
aa in Egypt by feats. Somrtimes, howorer, tlia 




their two periods, would be the best time for tlit'se 
operations ; thus 70 days before the passover w;ts 
thi^ time prescribed for sowing for the " wnv«- 
shoaf," an<^ probably, therefore, for that of barley 
generaHy. The oxen were urged on by n gond like 
aBpoar(Jadg. iii. HI). The custom of watching 
ripening crops and threshing floors against theft, or 
damage, is probably ancient. Urns Beaz slept on 
the flm>r i lUith iii. 4, 7). Bailoy ripened a week 
or two before wheat, and as fine harvest weather 
was eertaia (Pmt. btI. 1 ; 1 Sam. ifi. 17; An. 
iv. 7), the crop chiefly raried with tho qnniitity of 
timely rain. The period of harvest must always 
have diUkad soeoniiBf to dUnration, aspect, Iib. 
The proportion of hnrve<;t i::athere<i to seed sown 
was often vast, a hun<lre<ir<iKl is moutioned, but in 
such ft way as to signify that it was a limit i-an lv 
attainad (Qan. ssri. 12; Matt. xiii. 8).~T1^ 



s-'^'inj waaVy pitches nnly in well manured spots, 
a prooeaa itpiesented in the accompanying drawing 




by Saxvohuaios to illustrate the Mishna. Where 
tto sell was haarier, the ploughing was best done 
.Iry ; but the mota formal routioe of heavy western 
soils most not be made the standard of such a 
Baturally fine tilth as that of Palestine generally. 
DniflC niai. if aoi too heavy, or between 
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rotation of crops, familiar to the Egrptians, can 
hardly have been unknown to the Hebrews. Sow- 
ini; a Held with divert aeedt was forbidden (Dent, 
xxii. 9), ami minitte Erections aiv given ]<y the 
rabbis for amuiging a seodod surtaco with great 
rtsMjf yet sToiding jiutapositioo of heierogtim. 

I'f'ipinij mid threshing. — Thr wheat, iic, was 
i-eapi-d by the stclde, or was pulled up by the roots. 
It was boood itt A/t K m a procesi pramioait in 
Scripture. TTie sheavos or hosips were carto<J 
(Am. ii. 13) to the tioor — a circular spot of haixl 
ground, pro4)ably, as now, from 50 to 80 or 100 
feet in diameter. Such floors were probably per- 
manent, and became well known spots (Gen. 1. 10, 
11 ; J Sam. xxir. 16, 18). On these the oxen, &c., 
forbidden to be mosikd (Deut. xxv. 4)» trampled 

^„ 



out \h(^ •jT'^'w), wc find iTpresentwl in the Ecyp- 
Uou UKuiuuit :its. At a Inter time the Jews used a 
tlmdiint; slnlje calhd Morag (Is. xli. 15; 2 Sam. 
sAr. 22; 1 Chr. xjd. 23), probaU/ gewmbling 
the nireg^ stiU employed in Egypt—* stage wita 




out with a stick (Is. xsviii. 27). Barley was 
sometimes soaked and then parched before treading 
out, which got rid of the pellicle of the grain.— 
The use of animal nmnurc is prove<l fniiuojit by 
such reciuimg expressions «s '*dung ou the face of 
the evth, fiea,** Ac. (Flk Ixnffl. 10; 9 K.iz.87; 
Jer. viii. 2, &c.). 

Winnowing.— T\m "shovel" and "Jan" fis. 
XXX. 24), the predMdURBamof wbieh It doubtful, 
indicate the process of winnowing— a conspicuous 
jiart of andent husU'iudry (Ps. xxxv. ; Job xxi. 
18 ; Is. zvii. 13), and im{>ortant, owing to the 
ilovcnly threshing. Evening was the favourite 
time (Kuth ill. 2) when there was mostly a breeze. 
The **ftn" (Matt. ilL 12) ms perlnp* • 




Pit- 7. 




nam,} 
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three rollers ridged with iron, which, aioad by the 
drircr*! wd^it, eraihad out» oftm iajariog, the 
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as well as cat or ton tiia ttraw, which tliva 
fitfbr&ddar. Lig^ snina wm bcataa 



siiovcl which threw the grain up against the wind. 
The last process was the shalcing in a sieve to 
separate dirt and refuse (Am. ix. 9). — Fiolda and 
floors were not commonly enclosed ; vineyards 
nioetly were, with a tower aiiJ other buildings 

Num. xxu. 24; Pfe. Ixzz. 12; Is. v. 5; MaU. 
Mi. 33 ; comp. Jud. vi. 11). Banks of mud from 

Pitches were also uscil. — With regard to (H cupnncy, 
a tenant might pay a fixed money rent (Cant. 

viii. 11), or a stipuhlfldiliareof the frnita (8 Sam. 

ix. 10 ; Matt. xxi. 34), often a half or a thin! ; but 
local custom was the only rule. A passer by 
might eat any quantity of com or grapes, but not 
r«?ap or carry off fniit fl^eiit. xxiii. 2-1-J"; Matt, 
xii. 1). — The rights of the comer to be let^, and of 
gleaning [Corker; Cleaning], formed the poor 
man's claim on the soil for support. For his bene- 
fit, too, a sheaf forgotten in carrying to the floor 
was to be lefl ; so ^so with regard to the vineyard 
andtheoUvO'^Te (Lev. xix. 9, 10 , Deut. xxi v. 19). 
Besides diere aeens a probability that every thira 
year a second tithe, besides the priests', w:ii^ ]iaid 
for the poor (Dent. xiv. 28, xzvi. 12; Am. iv. 4 ; 
Tob. i. 7). 

Agrip'pa. [TlrnoD.] 

A gur, the son of Jakch, an unknows Hebrew 
sage, who uttered or eoltooted the sayings of 
wisdom recorded in iVov. x\x. F.wald attributes 
to him tlic authorship of Prov. x.\x. 1 -xxxi. 9, in 
consequence of the similarity of style exhibited fal 
the three sections therein contained, and assigns as 
his date a period not earlier than the end of the 
7f!i or iHnjinning of the 6th cent. ri.c. The llab- 
bins, ocoording to Jarchii and Jerome after them, 
intupreted the name ayiDPe l i o al l y of SoIoaoB, who 
oeliected ondentaaAiis," Mid k daewhm ealled 
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K -^-^T'^th." Rijn?cn rY!ntf*nr!s th.it Arrnrwns an 
inkkbr.^jil of Ma^io, aud probably a do.:«:en<l;iut ot 
one of th« 500 Simeonitcs, who in the reigo of Heze- 
kiah drore out the Amalekites from Mount Seir. 
Hitzi'? 'JT^ further, and makes him the »on of the 
Qu) ^'atsA and brother of Lemuel. [Jakeii.] 
Alub. L Sw «f Omri, tmsth kipg of tJie 
separate kiDf;d<3in of bnd, add MOOBd «f hh 
.iyi:^ ty. ] , r-Tved B.C. 919-896. The great 
vhich ve leam firom his lift is the depth ot 
wfchajBMi into vhidi * tndk man nsj ^i, 
eren though ii«'^t J^voiJ of goo! feolinp; ami 
iroiahls impcb£&, wht-n he abondom himself to 
ib» gddanoe of anotb^M ]»-rsoQ, fewlnifl^ vaacni- 
prJptis, at:d ilfjir-avod. Tlie cnnsc nf his ruin 
lu£ i&aniagc with Jiiz«.L«l, daughter of Etii- 
faaal, king of TjTe, who had bMl priest of 
Astorte. [Jezkbel.] Wc hare a compamtivcly 
fdl account of Ahab'« reign, because it was distin- 
guished by the ministry of the great prophet 
£iijah, who was farooght Into direct ooUiaioo with 
JcMwl wbcn die Tntnivd to tntrahiee inio bra«l 
the impure woiship of Baal ami hor fatlier's pixl- 
dcB Astarta. In obedience to Iter wishes, Ahab 
tiwrf a tcaopla ta buflt to Baal in Saaaaria 
oracTiLir prove to be con.<crn\ted to 
Aj>urte. Witli a tized determination to extirpate 
the true religion, JmAA hootsd down and pat to 
dea'Ji Gi-r<: pi. phets, some of whom were con- 
ceaiii La civcs by Obodiah, the governor of ^Uialj's 
hooAe ; while tlw Phoenician rites were carried on 
with &Qch splendour, that we read of 450 prophets 
of Bosl, and 400 of Asherah. (See 1 K. xrUi. 19, 

•wh' :.j oar Ternoo erroneously substitutes " the 

f)ves " for the proper nam* Asherah, as again in 
K. txL 7, xna. 6). lAamtAft.l How tlw 
tr':P'fi?p (if GoJ was reston.Hi, .nuil the idoLitroiis 
rnests slain, in oonse(}aenca of " a sore &minc in 
BUHna," k njatad imder Euyah. Bat hea- 
1henz<m arnl f»-riiet ution were not the only ciiirn/s 
into which Jez' ^'-t'l It'i'l her yielding husbaml. Oue 
of his chief Ul^os was for splendid architectare, 
which he s-how. ii \>Y luildicg an irory house ati'l 
serefil atie&. But the place in which he chiefly 
indolged this passion was the beautiful city of 
Jcaretl (now Ztrin), in the plain of Esdraelon, 
wltid) he adorned with a palace and park for his 
t wn n^sidescc, though Samaria remaiued the capital 
«f his kingdom, Jauid standing in tiia same rela> 
tkn to K ao tha Versaillca of Am old Preoch mo- 

nenhr U> Paris (!^t.-UiIry. S. .J P. 244). Dcsirin- 
to add to his plcasure^rounds there the yiueyarti ot 
Hi IMlghlwwir KaboC^ Im proposed to buy it or 
gire land in exrluinpie for it : and when this was 
TTfas«d by Nabotij, iu accordance with the Mosaic 
bw, on the ground that the Tinerard was "the 
j'.h< ritauce of his fathons " fl cr. xrr, 23), n falso 
accttnaitioo of blastphcuy was brought iigaiui»t him, 
md uat OOlj was he himself stoned to death, but 
him sons also, m we learn from 2 K. ix. 26. Elijah, 
already the great rindicator of religion, now ap- 
j»a---<l ajs the a<<ertor of morality, and d«vlare<l 
tiut tho entire cstirpatioa of Ahab'a booae was the 
pt c'Ji y ap|ir>intadm his long oooiw of wtdtedncai, 

now crrrwaei hv tliis atrfooas CTim(>. The ox-.tti- 
tioo, however, of the sentence was delayed in con- 
seqnenee of Abal^i deep r<ppentance.— >Alttb nnto- 
trck thrre cimpaigns against IVmhadsd II. king of 
iJamascus, two <)ef?n«ive and one offensive. In the 
Ifaitf, Benbadad laid v[?gp to Samaria; and Ahab, 
mc MUgtA tba patiiotio oomiads of God'a pc^ 



jJi'-ts, Tnailo a su'lden attnc'c on him whilst in the 
]-l<'iiitude ot" al l ogiujt contidcnce he wai banqueting 
in his tent with his thirty-two v&ssal kings* 
The Syrians wei-e totally mutcMl, and fl.xl to Da- 
mascus. — Next yeai- IknliaJad, Ivlicviug t]iat his 
failure was owing to some peculmr power which 
the Qod of Israel exercised over the hilU, invaded 
Israel by way of Aphek, on the E. of Jordan. 
Yet Ahab's victory was so cumplete that Ben- 
hadod himself fell into his hands; but wss re> 
leased (contrary to tiie wlU of God aa annoanoed 
by a prophet) on condition nf i-estoring all the 
Cities of Israel which he hdd, and making streeta" 
for Ahab in Damaseas; tliat is, admittmg into 
iiis capital permanent Hcble^^■ ntTfi-i-v fij an xnde> 
pendent j>osinc«u, with special dwellings for them- 
selves and their retinues, to watch over the oom- 
mercial and political interests of Aliab nnd hia 
subjects. This was apparently iu re;alutiuu for a 
similar privilege exacted by Beidiadad's pivdecessor 
from Omri in respect to Samaria. After this giieat 
snoem Ahab enjoyed peace (br three ycnra, when, 
in conjunction with Jehoshnpli.it kin:: ft' Jtidfili, 
he attacked Hamoth in Gilead on the east ef 
Jocdan, wUdi town bo dafaned aa belonging to 
Israel. But 01-1*5 blessing diil not r«-st on the 
expedition, and Ahab was ti>ld hy the prophet 
Micaiah that it woold fail. For giving this wam> 
inc; Micaiah was im])r)!>oiied ; Imt Ahab was so far 
routed by it as to take the precaution of difiguising 
himself, so m not to offer a conspicuons mark to tha 
archera of Benhadad. But he was slain by a 
** certain man who drew a bow at a venture ;" and, 
though staid up in his chariot for a time, yet he 
died tflwaida evening, and his armv dimened. 
Whm ba waa broi^ht to bo barfed In Sansam, the 

doj;s licked up his blwd as a servant was wasliiii'j; 

his chariot ; a jportial fulfilment of mgah's predio- 
tioa (1 K. sd. 19), which waa more litenlly 

arcomplished in the case of hi<i son ("2 K. ix. 26). 
— 2. A lying prophet, wiio deceived the captive 
Israiditi^ in Babylon, and was bunt to death 

Xebn. h , : ii -:';ir (.Ter. xxix. 21). 

A harah, luud son of Bezgamin (1 Chr. viji. 1). 
[Aiier; Ahoum*] 

Aharliol, a name occurring in an obscure frag- 
ment of the genealogies of Judah. " The families 
of Aharhel " apparently traced their descent through 
Cos to Aibnr, the posthumous son of Uenon. 
The 'nvnnn of R. Joseph on ChronJdm tdtntifiai 
him with **Har tha fintbom of lOrian " (1 Cbr. 
iv. 8). 

AuMa'i, a prieit, anoeator of Haaslal (Kek. il. 

T3) : il!. d JAifZERAH in 1 Chr. ix. 12. 

Ahaabai, lather of Eliphelet, one of David's 
thirty-seven capt-uns (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In tb« 
Gorrupt list in 1 dir. xi. Eliphelet tfifmn aa 

Eliphal tho son of Ur." 

Ahasme'rus, the name of one Median and two 
Persian kings mentioned in the 0. T. It may 
be desirable to prefix to this article a chronological 
table of the Medo-Pei^ian kiiu^s (ioia Cyaxar^s to 
Aitazenea Loogimanos, according to their ordinary 
daaafed naroea. Tbo SeriptonJ names ootijectared 

to correspond to them aie added in italic^. — I . Oy- 
axarcs, king of Media, son of Phraortcs, grandson of 
Deioeea ana oeaquerar of mnoTib, b^an to tc%b 
B.C. 634: Ahisiirms. 2. Astyages his wn, Jut 
king of Media, B.C. 594: Ditrias tlw ifede» 
3. Cyrus, son of his dauphter Mandanc luid Cam* 
hyaea, • Fenian noUa, fint king of Pania, 5S9; 
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Cgrus. 4. Catnbyscs his son, 529: Ahttsuents, 

5. A Marian usurper, who permiwted Smerdis. 

the vnuiii;(M" ^on fit" ('vni>, .'"21: Arltxcr.riS. 

6. Darius HystAspU, raued to the throac on the 
emtlirow of tii« Hii|:i, 521 : Darnv. 7. Xrrxe, 
his son, ?^*: /s^irriM. Artai:crxi'^i T.oogi- 
manu-i (Macrociitjir), his tMa, 4ti0-4l* "> : .-It-^i r*^. 
— Thi" name Ahcasuenis, or Acha.sln-<-ros)i, is t}i<> 
same ;ts the San^trit k^h'itra, n kini:, which appeara 
M kihemhe in he aiTow-i)eadt>U ittiMriptjons of 
Pers(>|tolis.— 1. In Dan. ix. 1, Ahxisuerus is said to 
be the flithar of Darius the liede. Siaw it is 
ftlmoet certain that Craxares is a fbnn of Ahasnsnis, 

p-iXiM-^l into Axarcs \vit)i the prefix Cy- or ICni-, 
oouunoQ to the Kaianian djoasty of kiiigi (AIalcolni*» 
Peraiot A. iil.)> wHh wUdi mof lie oonipend Kni 
Khosroo, the Persian name of Cyrtis. The son of 
this Cyaxarcs was Astyoges, and it in ao iinprobablc 
eoBjeetore tlut Darius the Mede was Astyagee, wt 
over Bnhylon as viceroy by his ^^randson Cyni^:, 
allowed lo live there in royal state. [DAiuUii.J 
This first Ahasueros, then, is Cyaxares, Uie con- 
queror of Nineveh. And, in accordance with this 
view, we resvd in Tobit xir. 15 that Nineveh was 
taken by Nubuchodonosor and Assuerus, i. e. Cy- 
«iaiet.:--'8. In Ext. ir. 6 the enemies of the Jews, 
after the dmth of Cyrus, derinos to ftoftnte the 
building of Jonisaii'm, s<nd accusations against 
them to Ahasuenus lung of Pertta. This most be 
Canbyaw. for w« read (v. 5) thai their oppo- 
sition continued froin the time of Cyrtis to that of 
Darius, and Ahasuerut* uud ^Vrtaxerxes, ». <". Cam- 
byses and the peetido-Sraerdis, nro nentioDed as 
mi:riii)<: Ixtweea them. [Aiitaxkuxts.] Xcno- 
phiin (-ills the brother of Camby»«.>s Tanyoxarts;, 
I. e. the yoiaig'-r Oxaies, whence we infer that the 
eider Osare» or Aiantf or Ahasucrus, was Cam> 
byim. HIa eoostant wan probably prevented bim 
from ititeriering in the concerns of the .Ii ws. lie 
was plainly called afkr his gnutdialher, who wm 
not of royal rsoe, and therenre it is very likely 
that lie also assumed the kingly name or title of 
Axarcs or Cyaxares, which had been borne by his 
most lllastriou.s ancestor.— 3. The third the 
Ah-T-'sn^nts of the ]xx>k of Ksther. It is needless to 

S've more thau the heud^ of the weil-known story. 
iTing dirorced his queen Taabtl for rsfbsing to 
appear in pnblic at a baoqnet, he m.irried, four 
years afterwards, the Jewess Esther, cousin and 
ward of Moiidivai. I'lve years after this, Hainan, 
one of his counsellors, hariog been slighted by Mor> 
decai, prevailed upon tho Ung to order the destnio- 

tion (•(' all the Jews in tlie empire. But before the 
day appointed lor the massacre, Esther and Mordecai 
overthrew the influence which Haman had enrdsed, 
ntifl n rotnpletely changed his feolinp in the matter, 
that they induced him to put Hnman to d-ath, md 
to give the Jowi the right of seti-^let'ence. This 
tiiey used so rigorously that they kille-i jrvem! 
thousands of their opponents. Now, fjoiu the extent 
a.ssigDi^i to the IVrsian empire (Esth. i. 1), ** from 
Jndia even onto Ethiopia," it is proved that Dwios 
Hystaspis Is the eariiest possible Idnf^ to whom this 
history can apply, and it h lunlly worth while 
to owaider the claims of any alter Artaxerxes 
Longtmanos. But Ahasosroa eamot be identica] 
with r>aritis, whoff ivires were the daii^rht^TS of 
Cyrus iuut Otaoes, and who in name and chai'aet«i- 
oi|ually differs from that foolish tymt. Neither 
i-an he be Artaxerxes I nrrjrirr'.nus, althouijh, as i 
Artaxerxcs is a compouud oi Xerxa>, there is less j 



AHAZ 

ditBouity here aa to tho pamo. But in tho first 
place the duunnctor of Artaxenes is also rery imiiko 

that of AhasU'TUS. BesiJes this, in Kzr. vii. 1-7, 
1 1-26, Artaxenes, in the seventh year of his reign, 
issues a deeice rtrj favomablo to the Jews, and 
it b unlikely therefore that in the t'"'dftfi (Kstb. 
iii. 7) Hanian could s|>«;ili to him of them as if he 
knew notlitng about them, and persuade him to 
sentence them to an iiun>€iimii)at*« tnnssacre. We 
are therefore reduced to llit; bfliel that Ahasucrus is 
Xerxes (the names being identical ) : and this cot)- 
dusion is fortified by the rcsenblaoos of chatacter* 
and by certain chronolopcal indicstioas. As Xerxes 
scnurt^ed thi' fea, ai»(i jmt to death tl»e engininrs 
of his bridge because their work was injured by a 
storm, so Ahasnema repodiated bis qneen Vaiditi 
Waiis<> she would not violate the decorum of her 
sex, and oniored the uta&>acre of the w^hole Jewish 
people to gratify the maliea of Haman. In the third 
ye.n of tlic reign of Xerxes was held an assembly 
to arrange the (ireciau wai (Herod, vii. 7 ff.). lu 
the tliird year of Ahasuenis was held a great feast 
and as.<vcmbly in Shushan the palace (Ksth. i. 3). 
In the seventh year of liis reign Xerxes retoraed 
defeated from Greece, and conM.!liil himself by the 
ideasures of the harem (Herod, ix. 108). In the 
year of bis imgn • fair young virgins were 
sotij^lit " for Ahasiierus, ami lie rtplaOisl Vashti by 
marrying Ksther. The tribute he " hud upon tiie 
land and upon the isles of the asa" (Estb. s. 1) 
may well have been the result of the fayndi t M'* 
and ruin of the Gix'cian expedition. 

Ah'aYa, a ]jla< e (Exr, viii. 15), or a river (viii. 
L'l), on th- l^tiiks of whidi F./.ia coUtH-leJ the 
stxXfud t'jipL'ditiou wiiicli rtturned with him ficm 
Babylon to Jerusalem. N'arious have been the 
oonjecturcs as to its looUity : but the latest researches 
are in fiivour of its being the modem ERt, en the 
Eu]>Tin>tes, ilue wst of i)amas<riis. 

Alias, L Eleventh king of Judah, sou of Jo- 
tham, reigned B.C. 74t-T2$. At die time of 
his at-cession. W/.'m liin^ rT Dftmascns mul IVkah 
king of Israel had recently formed a leajjue agaiast 
Jodab, and they proceeded to si* c*^ t<> Jeru- 
salem. Upon this the great prophet hnstoi.wl 
to give advice ciiCouiTigemeat to Aiiaz, iwd 
it was probably owing to tho spirit of energy 
and religious devotion whicli he poortd into his 
counsels, that the allies failed in thdr attack on 
Jerusalem (Is. vii. viii. ix.). But tlie allies took 
a vast* number of captires, who, however, were 
restored in Tirtoe of the reraonaliauees of the 
prophet 0-led ; and they also inflicted a mo>t severo 
injury on Judah bj the capture of Elath, a flourisli> 
ing portontho mdSsa; while tiio Philittines in- 
vaile^l the W. and S. (2 K. xvi. ; 2 Chr. xxriii.). 
The weakminded and helpless Ahoz sought dvliver- 
aiu e from tliese numerous troubles by ap{iealing to 
Ti'-lath-jiileser, kintr of Assyria, who l"n"e«l h:m from 
liis most i'ormiilaolo enemies by iu\ading »^yria, 
taking Damascus, killing Kezin, and depriving Israel 
of its Nortbem and truMnJonlaoic districts. But 
Ahflz had to ptttdkase this help at a oostly price: 
he beeanie tributary to Tii;latli-pilcscr, sent him all 
the ti^a^urcs of the Temple and bis own palaoe,aod 
even appeared before bim in Dsmascus as a vaasal. 
He also venturfd to seek for safety in heathen 
cercmoiiics j making his sou pas^ tiiruugh the tire 
to Moloch, consulting wizards and necromancers 
(Is. viii. in'), sacrificing: tu tl>c Syrian gods, intitH 
ducing a foreign altar from Damascus, uud probably 
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Um wor>}ii[> of the hc-.irenly 1><»!iis from Assrria 
lUki baUylua, a.^^ he would ti»tm to iiiivu set up the 
hones ot' the sun meotioaed ia '2 K. xxiii. 1 1 ; and 
" the altars oo the top (or roof) of the upper 
chflinber of Abaz " (2 K. sxiii. 12) were connected 
with the oiicmtion of the stars. We see another 
and Uamdeds result of thi« interooiicM with on 
atroooaienl people in t!je**amk^ of Aluiz" { U. 

xuMri. S ).— 2. A s<>n of Mi(.;ih tli*« p^u>lsoii of 

Jooathan through Meribbaai or Mcpbiboabetb (^1 
Or. tSI. 35, 36, ix. 43). 

Ahtti'alL L S<'n of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
eighth king of Israel, n^igned B.G. 8dG-895. 
Aaer the battle of Ramoth in GUead [Ahah] 
!h- Svri.'ui? h.iJ the cfnninni I of the country aloDg 
liie icut of Joixiau, aiiJ tliey cut oflF all comtnu- 
DicatioD between the Israelites and Moabites, m 
thai, the rassal king of Moab refused his yearly 
tribote of 1<X>,000 lambs and 100,000 rauis with 
their wool (comp. Is. xvi. 1). Bet'oio Ahazi.iJi 
oooid take measures for enfonai^ his claim, he 
WM MriOQsly injured by a &U tlmwcch s Ifttticc 
ill Ti'.^ palace at Samaria. In hl.> health he had 
v(ai!hi{i]Md bis mother's gods, and uow he sent to 
aqoireaf tlie«s«el« «f Bukebub in the Philistine 
dtr f.f Klron whethfT he sIioulJ i wover his heoltli. 
But tL uh, wha uuw l«r the kist tjuie exercised the 
|n|ibtti£ effice, rebuked him for this impiety, atMi 
anooanced to him his approaching death. The only 
other recorded transaction of his reign, his endeavour 
to jou the king of Jadah in trading to Ophir, is 
BMC fiUy xdbtad oadcr Jjehouupsai (I vii. 
49^; 3 K. i. ; 3 Chr. sx. 35^.^ Fifth 
king of Jiviih, sou of Jeliontni anJ Athaliah, 
dai^ux of Ahab, aad tba^ore nephew of the 
prawlii« ASuaUb. H« to odkd Aaikb, 9 Chr. 
xxii, $, pi'obably bra copyist's error, and Jehoohnz, 
2 Chr. xxi. 17. So, too, while in 2 K. viii. 26 we 
read that he wm 22 years old at his accession, we 
And m 2 CKr. siii. 2 that hi-s ;v_'<> at that time 
was 4"J. The f. nner number is ocriaiidy right, as 
in 2 Chr. xd. 3, 20, we see that his fiither Jchoinm 
wu 40 when he died, which wottid make him 
younger than his own son, so that a transcriber 
must hare made a mi5t;ike in tlie numlA-rs. Aha- 
liah WM an idohter, and be allied bimaelf with hu 
node Jeliorain kh^ of bnul, hralher end ene- 
ceaaor of the prcceiliiic Ahaziah, iiipunht Hazacl, the 
arw kit^ of Sym. The two kings wens, however, 
MmttA at Raioolh, where Jehonm was bo severely 
wcrrrA'-A th.it hf retired to his mother's paliUf at 
Jcxreei to be besiled. The revolution carried out lu 
laad by Jehu under the guidance of Elisha broke 
out while .Ml izlah wxs vixiting his uncle at Jt zrwl. 
A-^ Jeliu aj>jjro.iclic-d the town, Jehoram aud 
Ahaxiah went out to meet him ; the former was 
shot tlumi^ the heart by Jehu, aod Ahanab wa.<« 
pursued aa &r as the pass of Gur, near the dty of 
Ihl^mi. .-umI there moi tally woumiwl. He dtr-^l 
wi t-ii i»? I -cached M^;iddob la 2 (Jhr. xxi'u 9, 
an .^ppix'^iitiy diflennt aeooimt is given «f fab 
dratb. Ahaziiih reigned one year* B.C. 884 (2 K. 
Tui. 26 ; 2 K. ix. 2y). 

Ah'^am^ son ef AUahnr, by his wife Abihail 
(1 ' ii. 21*). He was of the tribe of Judah. 

A b.cr, axjwstor of Hushim, ur rather " the 
Bosbim," as the plonl form seems to iodicila a 
£unily rather than an individual. The name 
occurs in an obscure passage in tiie genealo^ of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. rii. 12). Some tx.uLsbtors con- 
it as BOt • foftr nuoe at all, and reDder it 



literally "another;" because, as Jnrehi says, Ezra, 
who compile^l the genealogy, wiu* unc<.Ttain whether 
the tkrailies belon^^ed to the b-ibc of Benjamin or 
not. It is not imjuohaMe that i and Ahiram 
(Num. Jtxvi. Jii) aiB ilie suiic ; uuIc.'jS the foiiner 
belonged to the tribe of Dan, whose genealogy is 
omitted in I Chr. vii.; Hushim being a Dttaite 
aa wi^ as a Bcnjamite mine. 

A'M. 1. A Gadite, chief of a femiily wlio 
lived in Gilead in Bashao (1 Chr. r. 15), in the 
days of Jethau, king of Jadah. Bf the LXX. and 
yu]'y. it was not considered a propor name.— 2. 
A deiicendant of Shamer, of the tribe of Asber 
( t Chr. vil. 34). The name, aemdhig to Geseoiiis, 

is a rontni'-tri v. of Alnjah. 

Aiuah oi Ahi jaiL 1. Son of Ahilub, brotlier 
of Ichabod, grandson of Phinehas, and great-grand- 
son of Eli. He is described as being the Lord's 
priest in Shiloh, wearing an ephod ( 1 Sam. xiv. 3, 
IS). Theie i.s, liowover, t;roal diliiciilty in icooiii il- 
ing the statem^t in 1 Hum. xiv. 18, coocermug tbe 
ark being used for laqtriifng by Ahiah at SaaVt 
bidding, aiul the >titement that they inquired not 
at the ark in the days of Saul (1 Chr. juii. 3), 
if we understand the latter ezpraatan ia the strioteit 
sense. But all clifllculty will disappear if we apply 
the eipieisiou ouly to all the latter years of the 
reign of Snul, when we know that the priestly 
establishment was at Nob, and not at Kirjatli« 
jearim, or Baale of Judah, where the ark was. 
The naiTative in 1 Sam. xiv. is entirely fiivourable 
to tlie maotiflii of the ark. Ahiah is profaablf the 
same penon as AMmdech tiie son of Ahitub. 
Such changes of Lame as Ahi-me]cch ami .Mii-jah 
are not unoommon. However it is not imnosaible 
that Ahimdedi may haya hean brother to Ahiah.— 
2. One of Solomon's princes (1 K. iv. 3). — 8. A 
proplift of Sliiloh (1 k. xiv. 2), hence called the 
Shiioiiite (xi. 29) in the days of Solomon and of 
Jerobonin kin;; of Israel, of whom wc li^ive two 
remarkable iiro})heci(i» extant : the one in I K. xi. 
31*39, addre?.s(ti to Jeroboam, announcing the rcnd> 
ing of the ten tribes from Solomon, and the transfer 
of the kingdom to Jeroboam : the other in 1 K. xiv. 
6-16, Wii-s ddiveroil in the prophet's extreme ol'l npc 
to Jeroboam's wife, in which ho foretold tbe death 
of Abijah, the king's son, who WW iddt, and tiie 
destruction of Jeroboam's hmsf on arooiint eif tbe 
images which he had set np. Jei-oboam's speech 
cottoeroing Ahijah (IK. xiv. 2, 3) shows the esti- 
mation in which he IkM his truth and pi-ophetic 
pow£i^ (comp. 2 Ciir. ix. 29).— 4. Father of 

Boasha, king of Israel (1 K. xv. 27, 33) 5. Son 

of Jeitdimecl (1 Cbr. ii. 25). — 6. Son of Bela 
(1 Chr. viii. 7).— 7. One of Lhivid's mighty men 
(I Chr. X. 36).— 8. A Lovite in David's' reign 
(1 Chr. xfvi. 20).— a One of " the heads of the 
people " who joined in tbe oovenaBt with Kehemfah 
;N-'ti X, •_!>;>). 

AM'amf aoa of Sharor the Hararite (or of So- 
car, 1 Chr. xi. 85), one of DaTid's thirty mighty 
men ''- S-im. xxiii. "'!). 

Ahi axi, a Manasisite, of the family of Shemidah 
(1 Chr. vii. 19). 

Ahia'nir. 1 Son of Ammisbadchi, herrditary 
chictlain of the tiibfi of Dau (Num. i. 12, ii. 25, 
vii. 66).— 8. The Benjamite chief of a hodf of 
archers in the time of LMvid ( 1 Chr. xiL 3). 

Ahi'lrad. L The son of Shelomi, and prince cf 
tbe trilx' of Asher i Num. xxxiv. 'J7 ).— 2. Chlc^ 
tain of tbe tribe of Benjamin ^1 Cbr. viii. 7 ). 
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AMlam} son of Shaplian the scribe^ au 
InflDential offionr at fh« eooit of Jodah, and of 

Jelioiiikim his son. He was one of the delegates 
sent by Hilkuth to consult Holdah (2 K. xxii. 
18-14). In tiie n^jii of Johoiddm be succf^rfnltr 
used hj5 influence to protect the prophet Jureiniali 
(Jcr. X3tvi. 24). His son GedaJkh was nvaUc 
giivciTior of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, the Chal- 
dean king, and to his charge Jemniah was entrusted 
when released from prison (Jer. xixix. 14, xl. 5). 

Ahilnd. L F.-ithcr of Jchoshaph.it, the re- 
colder or chronicler of the ^ngAnm ia the reigns 
«f DnvM and Solooion (2 Sam. TiU. 16, xz. 24 ; 
1 K. iv. 3 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). —2. The father of 
Baaoa, one of Solomon's twelve commisiariat officers 
(1 K. lY. 12). It is nneertain wlwUier 1m is the 
same with the for^oinc^. 

Ahim'aH. 1. Father of Saul's wife, Ahinoam 
(1 Sam. xir. 50).— '2. Son of 2^ok, the high-priest 
in DiiviM's reign, and celebmteil for his s\viftnc«5S of 
foot. W'heo David fled from Jerusalem, on account 
of Absalom's rebellion, the high-priests, accompanied 
hj their sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, and the 
I^tes, carried the ark of God forth, intending 
to accompany the king. Biit at his biddiug they 
returned to the city, as did likewise Hushai the 
Atdiite. It wns &m arranged that Hoshai shodd 
feign himself to be a friend of Al>saloni, find should 
tell Zadok ud Abiathar whatever intelligence he 
«oald oUain in tiie pahice. They, en their parts, 
were to forward the intellicimce tlirou;rh Ahima,'iz 
and Jonathan, who accordii^y stayed outride the 
ivaUs of the city at Bn-Bagid» «a the road towards 
the jilain. A messa^ soon came to them from 
Zadok aod Abiathar through the maid-eenrant, 
to any that Ahithophel had counselled an imme- 
diate attack upon David and his followen, and 
thrt, consequently, the king mtist eraes the Jordan 
without tlie h^rv^t delay. They started at once 
<n their errand, but not without being suspected, 
ftr a lad sednf tiie waA tpeak to them, sod 
seeiii;:: them immediately run off quickly, went 
md tM Almlom, who ordered a hot pursuit. In 
the mean time, however, they bad got as ftr as 
B;ihurim, to the house of a stead&st paiiizan of 
David'H. Here the woman of the house cUcctually 
hid theni in a well in the court-yard, and covered 
the well's mouth with ground or bruised com. 
Ahsalott*s servants coming up searched for them in 
vain ; nvA a£ soon as they were ;;;one, and retunied 
by the road to Jnuaalcm, A*»'"'*fi« and Jonathan 
lusted «n to Darid, and tdd Mm AMUMphd's 
counscL David with his whole comiKiny crossed 
the Jordan that very night (2 Sam. xv. 34-37, 
zvii. 15-32). Shortly aficTwaids ^ mimtive 
gives us a singular instance of oriental or Jewish 
«cali in Ahimaaz. When Absalom was killed by 
Joab and his armoup>bMi«n, Ahimaai ma vtrj 
un^wit with .fo;ib to be employe*! as the mp<wenirer 
to run and cany the tidiogs to Dnvid. The politic 
Joab, well knowing the king's fond partiality for 
Absalom, would not allow him to be the bearer of 
such tidings, but employed Cushi instead. But, 
;\}"ter Ciislii had st.wtoi, Ahimn.az was so imf-or- 
tunate to be allowed to run too that at Itagfh he 
extorted Joab*s oonsrat. Taking a shorter or an 
«i,sier way by the plain he nianatr''*! to outrun 
Cushi, and, arriving fir^t, he reported to the king 
the good news of the victory, suiipressing his know- 
ledge of Absalom's di^th, and leaving to Cushi the 

task of announcing it. He had. thus the merit 



of bringing eood tidings without the alloy of the 
diasster of the death of tiie Idne's sen (3 Sen. 

xviii. 19-33). This is the hist we hear of AhimiLiz. 
There is no evidence, beyond the assertion ot 
J o se p h u s that ht erar filAd the office of high^priest ; 
and Josephus may have concluded that be did, 
merely because, in t he genealogy of the high-prieata 
(1 Chr. vi. 8, 9), he intervenes between Zadok and 
Azariah. Judging only from 1 K. iv. 2, compared 
with 1 Chr. vi, 10, we should conclude that Ahi- 
maaz died before his father Zadok, and that Zadok 
was succeeded by liis grsodsom Amriah.»8t Soio- 
moa's officer ia NaphtaU, the Idi^s aoo-in-law, fatt- 
inp manied his daughter Basniath (1 K. iv. 15). 

AM'man. 1. One of the Uuee giant Anakim 
who inhabited Motmt Behron (Nmn. xiiL 22, S3), 
seen by Caleb and the spies. The whole mce were 
cut 00 by Joshua (Josh. zi. 21), and the three 
brothei-s were slain by the triba cf Jodah (Jndif* 
i. 10).— 2. One of the porters or fiteVefpers whn 
had charge of tlie king's gate for the '* campi " of 
the sons of Levi (I Chr. ir. 17). 

Ahim'eleoh. L Son of Ahitub (1 Sam. xxii. 1 1, 
12), and hitrh-priast at Nob in the dap of Saul. 
He gave David the shew-breiid to e.nt, and the 
sword of Goliath i and for so doing was, upon the 
accTMaMon of Thtg the Edomite, |iat to deaOi witii 
hib whole hous<? by Saul's order. Kighty-five pn'e.-.fs 
wearing au ephod were thus cruelly slaughtered ; 
Abiaihar alone escaped. [Abiathar.] On tba 
question of Ahimelcch's identity with Ahijah, see 
AiiuxH. For the singular confusioa between 
Ahimeledi and AktOlhar in the i.st book of Chm- 
nides, see Abuthab. — 2. A Hittite, one o 
Dtvid's companions while he was persecuted by 
Saul; called in the LXX. Abimel«ch; which is 
perh^ the right readily, after the analogy of 
Abhnelech, king of Qerar (1 Sum. xxvi. 6). 

AM'moth, a I.evite. apparently in tlie time of 
David (1 Chr. vi. 2d), in ver. 35, for AMtaoih 
wa find MMatk, as in LTika iH. 20. 

Ahin'adah, son of Iddo, one of Solomon's twelve 
commissaries who 8U{^tied provisions tor the royal 
household (1 K. iv. 14). 

AMn'oam. L The dan^rhter of .\h:maaz and 
wife of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 50 — 8. A Jezt c*Iit€6« 
who was married to David during his wandering 
life (1 Sam. ixv. 43). She lived with him and his 
other wife Abigail at the couit of Achiah (x.xvii. 3), 
wa.<5 taken prisoner with her by the Amalekites 
whm they ninadered Ziklag (xxx. 5), hot was 
lascaad by Darld (18). She is again menHeaed 
as living with hire when he was kin*: of Julah in 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2) ; and was the mother of his 
ddest SOD Amnon (iii. 2). 

Ahi'o. 1. Son of Abinadab, who nccomjKinied 
the ark when it was brought out of his Other's 
house (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 7).— S, A 
F-enjamite, one of the sons of Beriah who di ore o*it 
the inhabitant.s of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 14).— S. A 
Benjamite, son of Jehiel, father OT finnder of 
Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 31, ix. 37). 

Ahi'ra, chief of the tribe of Naphtali vAm 
JI<»<es took the census in the vear after the Ezodui 
(Num. i. 15, ii. 29, vu. 78, 83. x. 27). 

AMVUB, one of flie sons of Beojamin, and an- 
cestor of the ATlTri.\MiTr-.s (Num. .tv\ :^8). In 
ttie list of Beqjamiu's children, in Gen. jdvi. 21, 
the name of Ahfaam appears as <* Ehi and Rosh,*' 
the former being proUably the true readinj:, of 
which the latter was an ea^ corruption, it is 
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uncertain whether ^Nhlrain is the snTne (is Aher 
(1 Chr. vii. 12), or Aharah (1 Chr. vui. 1). 

AiOMtaoM/cUL, a Duiite, fii^ber of Aholiab, one 
of the ardutect« of the tabomds (Kz. zsd. C, 
srrr. 34, xxxviii. 23). 

AUak'ahar, one or the sotv < f r>ilh«i, tfw gmnd- 
•on of Benjamin (1 Chr. rii. 10), 

AU'ihar, the ooutidler of SokniMm's boiuB- 
ho'^l '1 K, iv. a). 

AhitikOghllk {brother of foolishness), a native 
of 6ilah» is the MU-eouuli-y of Jodah (Josh. xv. 
51>, and privy conncillor of Thrill, wlio=o wistldm 
wu 90 highly esteemed, that hi« advice had the 
aulborilf of « divine oracle, thongh his name had 
an exadlr opprsite si^rnintation (2 Sam. rri. 23). 
He was the giaadiather of Bathshet^ (comp. 
2 Sam. xi. 3 with xxiii. 34). Absalom imme- 
dkt^ 1m hod revolted mA for him, and when 
Jkcm hmai tii«t AUtbopbel had joined the coo- 
•pirecj, he jimytd Jehov.nh to tarn his coiinst^l to 
fMiiatecss (XT. 31), alloiUag possiblj to the simi5- 
atioB flf Us ttMMw Dkvid's gihf attiietivadMiy 

of his eii.ifidfciitial fr.'^Tii.l found eif ^ n in the 
Mfwauic prophecies (Fs. zli. 9, Ir. 12>14). — lu 
eidff to show to the people tint tiie breacli 
between Abs^ikm hit^ h-'^ fa(hcr was iiTppaiablp 
Ahitfaopbel per&uadcd him fo t.ikc pos^^esaion of thg 
nyil harm (2 Sun. 21). I^avid, in order to 
m atoi e t Ui conasri, Mot Hoshai to Absalom. 
AUthopM lud r e comu ie n ded an immediate parsnit 
(>{ I>avid; but Hoshai afi\is4hi delay, hia object 
bemg to icad infedligaoe to Dnid, sod to j^ve 
Un ttM te ooBsel Bb ferew ftr n deetaNvi en- 
p»: Tr.ctit. VThen .Ahithophcl saw th.it Hu.sh;ii's 
■dnce prevailed, he de5paired of soooess, and retam* 

3 lo Ui own borne "pat htoheadMld In order 
haogf^ himself "xvii. 1-23). 
AUtsbi 1. Father oi Ahimelech, or Ahijsih, the 
fan of Phicefa&s, and the elder brother of Ichabod 
(I .*N\m. lir. 3, xxii. 9, 11), an^ fhcr^fnyf of the 
Liixif' of Eii and the family of Itkiamar. There in 

00 record of his high-nrkmiood, which, if he ever 
VIS lu^>'priestf mrn^t hare ooiDdded with the early 
dqrs el ^muel's judg-^ship.— 8, Son of Amariah, 
OBd &thpr of Zarlok- the high-prie«t (1 Chr. vi. 
9,8s 2 Sam. viiL 17), of the honse of Eleaxor. 
fWtti 1 CSnr. ix. 11, wneio €ho psmiiogT of An- 
riah, the head of one of tho priestly fnmilies that 
retaraed from Babjlon with Zerubbabel, is traced, 
Araogh Zodbk, 4o ** Ahitnb, the rtiler of the hoa<te 
tf Oc-d," it apprars tolerably certain that Ahitu!> 
WW higfa-pri«t. The passage is repeated iu 
ML 3d. 11* If the line ii eomctly given in 
these two passages Ahitub was not the &ther, 
bet the jKraod&ther of Zadok, his fiither being 
Jfcrxioth. But in 1 Chr. vi. 8, and in Err. vii. 2, 
Aliitab is represented m Zedd^e fiither. This 
onnrtaintj makes It dHRenlt to deCefrnfnt tiie 
f net time of Ahituh's high-priesthoo4i . If he was 
lather to Zadok he most bare been high-^est with 
AUosdeeh. But If be was p«iidfiillMr, lite «ge 
•W0t:I,4 havecoioddfd enctlv with the other Ahitub, 
the ma of Phinehas. Certainly a singular coin- 
cidencc.-*8. The genealogy of the UgS-pff«tB in 

1 rh.'. vi. 11, int-otlixres another Ahttt^p, -.-i 
of acothier ^\iiianah, and father of another Zodok. 
But there are reasooe for hdieriag thafc tiio aeoood 
Ahitub and Zadok are 

Altlab, a city of Asner ftom wMch the Canaan- 
it.;, wtro not driven out (Jud);. i. 'M). It is more 
probeble that Achlab reappears in later history as 



Gush Chnleb fGi'^cal.-x^, a plaec identificil by Robin- 
S'^ii under the abbreviated name of el-Jish, near 
Sa/' <f , in tin UUy^oomitiy to tiw N.W. of the 5e» 

of Galilee. 

Ahla'i, daughter of Sheshan, whuru, having no 
issue, he gave in marrisge to his Egyptian slave 
Jarhft (1 Chr. ii. 81, 35). In oooee y wnco of tbt 
fiulore of niak fssoe, dte bscBme die fomdreiB of 
an important branch of the family of the Jerah- 
meelites, and firom her were descended Zabad, one 
of DiTidrtiiiigfatyiiMa (1 Chr. iLdl), aad Aariah, 
one of the captains of Imndveds in tlie rriga of Joasli 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

Aho'ah, son of Bcla^ the son of Benjamm (I Chr. 
viii. 4). In 1 Chr. viii. 7, he is called AlllAII. 
The patronymic, AuOHrTE, is found in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9, 28 ; 1 Chr. xi. 18, 89, am 4, 

Aholiite. [AHOAn.] 

Ah'olah, a harlot, used by Kzekiel as the 
■ yi:ili( i i f imaria ; Kz. xxiii. 4, 5, 44). 

Alioliab, a Dsnite of great skill as a wearer 
am enuiuNHiej , wuwn diowct appcNnno wiin 
Bezaleel to erect the t iV'^rri n 1 ^ f Ex. x\xv. .lO-^'). 

Aholibah, a harlot, used by Excklel as the 
symbol of Judah (Es. xxiii. 4, 11, 22, 36, 44). 

AholOMt'liiah, one (probably the second) of the 
three wives of Esaa. She was the daughter 
of ANAif, a descendant of Mr the Bbrlte fOen. 
xxxvi. 2, 2o^. In the earlier narrative (Gen. 
xxvi. 34) Aholibamah is called Judith, daughter of 
Beeri, the Hittite. The explaoation of the change 
in the naoM of the woman eecne to be that her 
proper paaonal nanie wu Judidi, and tiiet Ahefi* 
Ij.-xmiili was the name which she recclvod as the 
wife of Esau and foundress of three tribes of his 
dcaeandants; she Is fhereibre in the nanratlve 
f-nllod hy the fii>t name, vMr'l f in the f»erie;\logical 
table of the Edomiteii !>he appears under the second. 
This explaoation is confirm^ by the rpciuTcnco ot 
the name Aholibamah in t! -• r-Tichidtng list of the 
genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43), wliicb we 
mnrt r^ard as a list of names of places and not o( 
persons. The district which reoeired the name of 
Esan's wife, or perhaps rather tmm which she 
roeoived her m.irried name, was no ilouht (as the 
name itself iodloates) situated in the heights of the 
motnttalns of Rdom, probaUy therefore in tiie 
iif'ijjhli- : 1 ot>l of Mount TTor and Pcfrn. 

Ahoma i, son of Jahath, a descendant of Judoh, 
and head of ooe of tin ftmOiaB of fho ZontUtca 
(1 Chr. iv, 2). 

Aha sain, properly Ahozzam, son of Ashur, the 
father or founder OK Tdm, bj Us Wifo Haaiall 

n rh'. iv. Gj. 

Ahoz'cath, one of the friends of the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech, who accompanied him at Us 
interview with Isaao (Gen. xxvi. 2t}). 

A'i {h^ap of ratna). 1. A royal city (comp. 
Josh. viii. 23, 29, x. 1, xii. 9) of Cnnav-m, already 
existing in the time of Abraham (Gen. xii. 8) 
[Uai], and lying east of ttetbd (oomp. Joak. 
xii. 9), and "beside l^ethaven " (.Tosh. vii. 2, 
viii. 9). It was the second city tikeu hy Israel 
after the passage of the Jordan, and wx'. " utterly 
de^roved*' (.Tosh, vii, 3, 4, viii. 1, 2, P>, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 2J, 2A, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
39, ix. 3, X. 1, 2, xii. 9). However, if Aiath be ' 
Ai— and from its mention with Migron and Micfap 
mash, it is at least probable that It was eo — the 
name was j^till att.iche<i to the locality at the 
time of Sennacherib's march on Jerusalem (Is. 
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X. 23). At any rate, the " ineu of Ikthd and Ai," j 
to Um Domlier of two hundred and tweutv-threc, 
rptiimc-l frnin the rapttvity with ZcniW),i1'(! (V.zr. 
ii. 28; Neb. vii. 32, "o?u- humireil auj twetity- 
three " oa]j) ; and when the B^Jamit«8 again took 
possession of their towns, " Michmash, Aija, and 
Bethel, with their "•daughters,"* are among the 
places named (Neh. xi. 31). [Aija.] — No attempt 
baa ret mcoeadfld in fixing the 4it* of the dtj 
which Jodios doomed to bs a *' hem and n deM>»- 
tion for ever." It is the opinion of some that the 
words A vim in Josh, xriii. 23, and Gaxa in 1 Chr. 
vii. 28 aro eonvpAloos of AI. [Ann ; AasAB.]— 
2. A dty of the Ammoiutei^ ippnoitlj allMmd 
to Heshbon (Jer, xlix. 3). 

AIUl L Son of Ziheoo, a descendant of Seir, 
and ancestor of one of the wive-; r,*' I'smi fi Chr. 
i. 4u), c-iUl-J ia Gen. x.^xvi. «t Ajaw. He 
probably died before his f;itli<T, lu; tin- succession 
fell to his brother jVnoh.— 8. Father of Rizpnh, the 
concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7, xxi. 8, 10, 11). 

Ai'ath, rv pla! e ii.ime I by Isoi.'vli (x. 28), in oon- 
nexioa with Migron aad Micbmaah, fuobobl/ the 
tamo as Al. [Ai.] 

Ai'ja, like Al;ith, piTiljaWy a VAriatloii of tlii^ 
name Ai, mentioned with Michmash and Betiiel 
(Neh. xi. 31). 

Ai'jalon, ♦* a place of deer or gazelles." L A 
city of the iCohathites (Joeh. xxi. 24 ; 1 Chr. Ti. 
69), originally allotted to the tribe of Dm (Josh, 
xix. 42; A. V. "Ajalnii"), which tiibo, however, 
was uiialjl<; to di.>p the Amorites of the place 
(Judg. I, 35). Aijalon was one of the towns forti- 
^ed bjr Rebohoam (2 Chr. xi. 10) duriaz his con- 
Acts with the now kingdom of Ephraim (1 K, xiv. 
30), and the last wo }iear of it is as being in the 
hands of the i'hUi&Unea (2 Chr. xzriii. 18, A. V. 
«' Ajalon "). Being oo tho wy frontier of the 
two kinr^oms, we can nndcrst'md how Aijalon 
should lie spoken of iometimei (1 Chr. vi. 69, 
eomp. with 66) as in Ephraim, and sometimes 
'2 Clir. >:i 1"; 1 Sini. xiv. as in .TtulAh 
and lieiijiiinin. 'i'lin name is roost familiar to us 
from iU mention in the celebrated speech of Joshua 
daring his porsoit of the Canaanites (Josh. x. 12, 
•*Talley of Ajalon"). The town has been dis- 
covei-ed by Dr. Knhinsoii in the inixiera Fdlo, 
A little to the N. of the Jaffii rood, about 14 miles 
oot of J«nMalem.«ii A phea in Zshoina, mo* 
tiooed as the bonal^ilaoa oi Elaii» otta of the jodges 
(Judg. xii. 12). 

Ai^tath Aate (I. a. Amtl o/ tf« mornAi^ 
daicn), found once only in the Bible, in connexion 
with Ps. Xiii., of which it forms pirt of the intro- 
ductory verse or title. This tonn has hteB rari- 
ously interpreted, b'omc talce it for the namp of a 
musical instrument; others suppose it to expii-ss 
allegorically the ai^^ment of the 22nd Psalm ; but 
the wci^t of aothori^ predominates in £iroor of 
the inter|iretatiflQ which a«igi» to the phrase the 
Kile p\u-]K*»>e of dcM.Tibiii<.; to tlie musiciaii the me- 
lodj to which the psalm was to be played, — "a 
Vmm of David, addressed to tho mode master who 
preside?! over the Kind called the Morniiii* Hind." 

Ain, an eye, and also, in tlie simple but vivid 
imagoy of tho East, a spring or natnml buri-t of 
living water, always contl■ndi^t^nguished iVoni i i. 
wtll or tanii of artiiicial fijniiatioii, aud which lai:< . 
is designated by the words Beer and Air. 
oAcnest occurs in combination witli other words 
imning the names of di^ita looakties: these will 



be found under Ed, as Ea-gedi, En-gannim, Lc 
It occurs alone faitiro cases: — 1. One of the land> 
marks on the p.nstem boiindarj' of Palesfiii!", ns 
diiscribed by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 11]. It w pro- 
bably ' Ainel- Azy, the main source of the Oroiitca. 
a spring remarkalile bye its force and magnitude. — 

2. One of the sontbemmost cities of Ju(Uih (Josh. 
XV. 32), aflerwards allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 
7 ; 1 Chr. iT.32) and given to the priests (Josh, 
xxi. 16). In the list of priests' dtiea in 1 Chr. ri. 
Ashan takea the place of Am. 

Ai'rnt, one of the " isenrants of the Temple," 
or Nothlnim, whow sons came np with Zonfaahd 
(1 Esd. V. 31). Peihnps the same as REAIAB. 

A'jah=Aiah, 1 (Gen. xxni. 24). 

Ajalon (Josh. x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. nriij. 
18). Tlie same place as AlJAI.ON (1), which see. 
The llebievv beuig tiie same in both, there is no 
reason for the incomiitMMj in tha sfidling of the 
name in the A. V. 

Almi, son of Ezer, one of the "dohes" or 
chiell;\iiis of the Horites, and de.«cendajit of ?eir 
(Gctt. zzxvi. 27). He is called Jakak in 1 Chr. 
i. 42 s Jaazah, which hut is prohably the tnio 
reading in both i i . 

Aklmb. JU A dciioeudunt of Zerubbabel and 
son of Elioenai (1 Chr. lU. 34).-it. One of the 
porters or doorkeepers at the east gate of the 
Temple. His (it-scendants succeeded to his odice, 
and api)0;ir among thi*-^ who returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Chr. ix. 17 ; litr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 4.% xL 
19, xii. 25). Also called DaCODI (1 Esd. v. 28).— 

3. One of the Nethinim, whose family returned 
with Zerubbabel (£sr. ti. 45). Called AcuB in 
1 Esd. r. 31.— 4. A Lerita who assistad Bira in 
exjwuuJiug the law to tlie peoplo (Kob* viii. 7), 
Called Jacdovs in 1 Esd. ix. 48. 

AknlvWB, *<TBS JUMSHT OP," and **Tifc 

onTvr; it tO also " MaALEH-ACRABPIM " 

the scorpion-pass"). A pass between the south 
end of the Dead Sea and Zin, fonnlnf ooo of 
the landmaiks on the south Ixmndary nt once of 
Judidi (Josli. XV. 3) and of the Holy I.iuid (^Num. 
xxxiv. 4). Also the nortlj ,? ) Umndary of the 
Amorites (Judg. i. 36). Judas Maceabaeos gained 
here a great victory over the Edomitos (1 Maoc t. 
3, " Arabattine"). Perhaps AkrabMm is the ste»^p 
poM as^iffoA, hy which the final step is made from 
the desert to the lerri of the ootoal land of Pales- 
tine. As to the name^ aeoipioni abound in the 
whole of this district. 

oeenn hi Aa K. T. ooljr in Oe 
notice of the tilabatter-hox of ointment which a 
woman brought to our Lord when he &iit nt meat 
in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany, the 
contents of whicli she poure<I on tfie head i>f the 
.Saviour (Matt, .xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3; Li'ke vii. 
37). By the English word alabcuter is to In» un- 
derstood both that Idnd which is ahn luown by the 
name of gypsum, as weH as the oriaUat ^/muter 
whicl) is so much valued on acco\int of its tral!^lu- 
cency, and fur its variety of coloured atreakiugs, 
red, yellow, ^my, tsc, whidi it owes for the most 

p.irt to the adnr .t ;r- of oxides of iron. Thi- latter 
IS a Hbrous caibr^nate of lime, of which tliere are 
many varieties, aatin spar being one of the most 
t ommon. The fonn^r i - n I'vdious sulphate of lime, 
•aid forms when caicnie«l and pound tlie well- 
known .and useful substance calU-^l plaster of Paris. 
Botli these Idnds of alabaster, but especially tlie 
latter, are aud have been long nsed ibr Tarioua 
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•raameotal porposM, such as in the fabrication of 
Ta4(«, boies, kc. The ancients considered alabaster 
carbonate of liroe) to be the best matciial in 
which to pie^rre their ointim&t*. Uogntats," 
Mfs PBny, keep best in •bdMter.'* In Itoir sIt. 

the woman who brought " the alabostcr-box of 
otntmcDk of qnkeoard" is said to br«ak the box 
Uhn poni^; evt tKe ointment, wbidi probnUy 
«nlr mmas breakmg Urn $eal whidi kapt tM eM ice 
4f mpafome from evaporating. 




Ala'metlit properly Aleoaeth, one of the ions of 

IkcUr, the son ot Benjamin (1 Cbr. Tii. 8). 
Aka'adMh ("khig** oak"), • place within 

the limiu of Ash'T, named between Achilnph and 

.Kma-i (Jah. zii. I'H only). 

llamoCh (Ps. zlvi. Utle; 1 Cbr. zr. 20), 
• word of exceedingly doubtful meuiag, aome in- 
iRpretiDg it to mean a moried imtraiMBt, and 

tti;«-T^ a melody. 

Al'dBlU (wdiantf a Greek name, assumed, 
MBBriiBf to the preniiling finliiao, as representing 
PiliHni, 'xKom God vrill cstMish), a Jewish pnest 
(1 Maoc. vii. 14), who was attached to the Hel- 
Mfaiog party (2 Mmb. sir. 3). On the death of 
Menelaos, though not of the pontifical family, he 
wm appointed to the high*priesthood by the iii- 
fliioioe of Lysias (1 Mace. vii. 14), to tho ex- 
cloaoo ot Oni.-vs, the nq>hew of Menelaus. When 
Demetrius .S>t«r obtainccl the kingdom of Syria he 
pad couit to that motiaixh, who confirmed him 
in his office, and throudi bis fHiend Bacchides 
[Baccuides] established Mn nt JenvileiD. Hb 
cruelty, however, w.ts so great that, in spite of the 
fane left in his command, he ims unable to with- 
wUtn vat oppoBRMB WBMn ne pRmmo, am ne 
apin fled ti> Demetrius, who_ imme<liately took 
iiWMiirrs tor his restoration, 'roe first expedition 
ndv Kkanor povad mwocoessful ; but upon this 
Bacchides marched a seomd time against Jerusnlcm 
with a lai]ge army, routed Ju'las, who fell in the 
btfOe (161 BpC), nd nlHUted Alcimos. After 
Hi restoration. Alrimos seems to have attempted 
to modify tiie aocient worship, and as he was 
CB^iged in palling down " the wall of the inner 
«onrt of the asDCtuary " (t. e. whkb aqnrated the 
coort of the Gentiles from it) he wm « phigued " 
(1^ pualvsis), and " died at that time," 160 B.G. 
(1 Jfaflc ViL ix.; cf. 2 Haoc xir. xt.). 



Al'ema, a large and strong dty in Gikid in tbt 
time of the Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 26'). 

Alem'eth, a Benjamite, son of J^ lx i Itli or Hr 
rah (I Cbr. Tiii. 36, ix. 42), and dcKeuded firam 
Joumna tiie son of Saul. 

Alem'eth, tlie fonn under which AUKM, thc 
name of a city of the priests in Bei\)aiidii, ifpenw 
in 1 Cbr. vl. 60 [45]. Under the very similar 
form of 'Almtt or Almuth^ it has been apparently 
identified in the present day at about a mile }sJIL. 
of AniUa^ the site of Anatliotli. Among the gene* 
^ies of Ronjamiti the namo wcurs in thf A. V. in 

i.nexion with .\2niavL'tli, also tlie uaiiie ol a town 
ot that tribe (1 Chr. riii. 36, ix. 42, compared with 
Kir. iL 24), but the form in Hebrew is different. 

Alexander HL, king of Mncedon, sumamed 
I K (;ki;ai, "the son of Philip" (1 Mace. vi. 2) 
aud Olympiasi, was bom at Fella, B.G. dM. On 
the mttrder of Philip (b.c. 336) Alennder pat 
down with resolute encti:y tlie diNiffeclion auJ lios- 
tility by which liis throne w.-u menaced ; and in 
two yean crossed the Hellespont (b.c. 334) to 
<-iiTy out the plans of his father, and execute the 
n. ssioo of Greece to the civilised world. The battle 
'■<i tiie Granicus was followed by the anl^ugation of 
w i steni Asia ; and in the following year the fate 
I the East w:ui dfcided at Issus (b.c. 333). Tyie 
ti i Gaza were the only dlies in western Syria 
whicb offered Alexander any reststaooe, and these 
were reduced and treated with nnustial severity 
(B.C. 332). Kirypt ncit subniitt»>i to him ; and iu 
n.c. 331 he founded Alexandria, which remains to 
the pr ew Bt day the meet dumeterietic nonmncnt 
ot" his life and work. In the same year he finally 
defeated Darius at GaugameU; auid in B.C. 330 
his unhappy rival «h moidiarad by Beieas, sstrap 
of lioctria. Thi- next two years were occupie<l by 
.■Uexander in the consolidation of his Penuati cou- 
qneMs and the reduction of Bactria. In n.c. 327 
he crossed the Indus, penetrated to the Hydaspe% 
and was there forced by the discontent of his miuy 
to turn wcstwanl. He lna«.h(^l Susa, B.C. 325, and 
proceeded to Babylon, B.C. 324, which he chose as 
the capital of his empire, bi tbe next year (B.C. 
323) he died tlien' in the midst of his gigantic 
plans ; and those who inherited his oonijuests kft hi* 
deaigna UBMUevad and oaatlempCed (cf. Dnn. tU. 
6, viii. h, xi. 3).— The famous tradition of the visit 
of Alexander to Jerusalem during his Phoenician 
campaign (Joaeph. Ant. iA. 8, §1 ff.) has been a 
fmitful souiTe of rnntioversy. The Jt-ws, it is 
said, had provokeil his anger by refusing to transfer 
then* allegianoe to him when summoned to do so 
dturiag the sic»e of Tyre, and after the reduction 
of Tp« and Gaxa he tamed tawuds Jerusalem. 
Jaddua (Jaddiis) the high-priest (Neh. xii. 11, 22 j, 
who had been warned in a dream how to avert the 
kin^s anger, calmly awaited his approach, and 
when be (wew ne-ar went out to meet hiin, clad in 
his robes of hyacinth and gold, and aocompooied by 
a tram of pneels and eiliaens arrayed in wMl». 
.Mex.mder w.n*; movinl by the solemn sperf.icle 
Uiat be did revei-ence to the holy name inscnbed 
upon fht Ham ef tiie high-priest ; and when Par- 
menio expressed surprise, ho !(■;■! that "ho had 
seen the god whom Jaddua repre-enttHl in a drvam 
at Dium, encouraging him to cross over into Asia, 
and pmniaing him euooess." After this it is said 
that be vUted Jemsalem, offered sacrifice there, 
heani the pii>]>liLt'ies f)f Daniel which foretold his 
victory, and oonferred important pririJi^ upon 
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the Jem, not only in Judaea, but io BabjrloniA and I 
Media, which they enjoyed dnrinff the rapremacy 
of his successors. The narrative is repeated in the 
Talmud and ia later Jewieh writCTB. On the other 
t tffflit, no mcnttoo of the erent occurs in Anion, 
Fltttarch, IHodonis, or CUrtius. But internal evi- 
dence i* decidedly in iavour of the story even in its 
picturesque fulness. From policy or convictiou 
Alexanrier delighted to repmeat himielf as cboeea 
by destiny for the great aet which he adifeTed. 
The siege of Tyre arose proftssedly from a religious 
xnotiT*. The bottle of Imub was preceded by the 
Ttsit fa» Oonliaia; tin faiVMioD of P«nia by the 
pilijrim.'i^'e to the temple of Ammon. And the 
silence of the historians, who notoriously 

disregarded and misrepreKnied the fortones of the 
Jews, cannot be held to bo conclusive against the 
occurrence of an event which must have appeared 
to them trivial or unintelligible.— In the prophetic 
visirvns of IMnicl the influence of Alexander if neces- 
sarily combined with that of his sucoenon. They 
represented with partial exaggeration the ^ v. nil 
phases of his character ; and to the Jews nationally 
the policy of the Syrian kings was of gnaiUr ini- 
portanco than the orit,Mnal conquest of Aiia. But 
some traits of the fint mighty king** (Dm. viii. 
31, zi. 3) are ^ren with Tigoroos distinctnem. The 
emblem by which he is typified (a hc-goat) suggests 
the notions of strength and speed ; and the universal 
otaot (Dm. viH. 5, . . . from thewtitm the face 
vftke vrhole earth) aftd marvellous rapidity of his 
oonqaests (Dun. /. c, he touched not the ground) 
anonraght forward as the characteristics of his 
power, which was directed by the strongest per- 
sonal impetuosity (Dan. Tiii. 6, in the fury of his 
potcer). lie rule<l with great dominion, and did 
aooording to his will (xi. 3), '*aiul there was none 
that eoold ddiTcr ... oat ofUa hand" {yVL 7). 




TMn^nchm (Ank MUat) of tjiiiiwihw, KnKofniM 
Obr. Hold of Almuder tbt OnM M • «aini>Jii|>iM Awmm 



Alexan'der Ba'lu was, acconling to some, a 
natural son of Antiocbus IV. Epiphanes, but he 
was more genenally nfpided an impostor who 
fidscly assumed the connexion. He daimed the 
throne of Syria, in 152 B.C., in opposition to De- 
metrius Soter, who had provokwl tlio hostility of 
the neighbooriag kion axid alienated the ali'ectioos 
ofMssnhjeetk AftariaiKBiqpatPlobmBiB (lllaeo. 
x. 1) Alexander gained the warm support of Jona- 
than, who was now the leader of the Jews (1 Maoc 
Ix. 73) ; and in 150 B.O. he completely roatflil tiie 
forces of Demelria% who himself f. l! in the rptr«\t 
(1 Mace. z. 48*50). After this AK-xander marned 
Cleopatra, the danghter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor ; 
and in the arrangement of his kingdom appointed 
Jonathan governor (I Mace. x. 65) of n province 
(Judaea: cf. 1 Mace. xi. ')"). But his tiiumph 
was of short duration. AAer obtaining power he 
gave himself up ton lift «f indulgence; and when 
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Dometnas Nicator, tlie sou of Demetrius Soter, 
bndeJ in Syria, in 147 B.C., the new pretender 
found poweriful support (1 Maoo. x. 67 IS.), At 
first Jonathan defeated and daw Aponoolvs, the 
governor of Coele-Syria, who had joine-J the p:\rty 
of DemetiitU!, fiir which txMt he received fre!>h 
CiTOon from Alexuder (1 Mace. x. 6949) ; hut 
shortly afterwards (u.C. 146) Ptolemy entered 
Syria with a large force, and after he had placed 
g a rri a ona hi tiba chief cities on the coast, which 
received him accoitling to tho commands of Alex- 
ander, suddenly pronounced himself in likvour of 
Demetrius (1 Maoc. xi. 1-11), aUegiiig^ pnhabtjr 
with truth, the existence of a conspiracy against 
his life. Alexander, who had been forced to leave 
Antioch, was in Cilicia when he heaitl of Ptolemy's 
defection (1 Maoc zi. U). He hastened to meet 
him, but was deAaiad (1 Haee. lA. 15), and fled t» 
AKic in Arabia, where he was murdcrod, B.C. 146 
(1 Maoc. xi. 17). The uurative in 1 Maoc showa 
clearly the partiality wliieh the Jews entertained 
for Alexander " as the first that entreated of true 
peace with them" (1 Mace. x. 47); and the same 
fteling was edidbited afterwaitls in the zeal with 
whidi they snppoctad his son Antiochns. [An- 

TI0CHU8 VI.] 

Alexan der, fat K. T. 1. Son of SimcB fhe 
Cyrenian, who was compelled to bear the cross 
for our Lord (Mark x>', 21).— 2. One of the kin- 
dred of Annas the high-priest (Acts iv. 6), appa- 
rently in some hi^ office^ as he is among three 
who are nentioDsd hy name. Seme suppose trim 
identiail with Alt?xander (he Alnbnrch at Alexandria, 
the brother of Thilo Judaeus, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus.— 9. A Jew at Bphesns, whom his co unti y - 
men put forwaid during the tumult rnisf^d by 
Demetrius the sQTSnmith (Acts xix. 33), to plenJ 
thdr oaase with the mob, as heb^ unconnected with 
the attemjit to overthrow the worship of Artemis. 
Or he may have been, as imagmud by Calvin and 
othm, a Jcwidi convert to Clutatianity, whom the 
Jews were willing to expose as a victim to the 
fi'enzy of the mob.— >4. An Ephesian Christian, 
iq>robatt>1 by St. Paul in 1 Tim. i. 20, ns having, 
together with one Hymeoaoosp put finom hun fidth 
and a good cottsdenoe, and m made shipwreck coo* 
<eniing the faith. This ni.\y bo tho sanie with— 
5. Alexandeb the coppersmith, mentioned by the 
same apostle (2 Tim. fr. 14) as haviof done liim 
many miscliiefs. It is quite uncert-iin where this 
person resided ; but, from the caution to Timotheos 
to beware of him, probably at Ephesus. 

Alezan'dria (ri Mace. iii. 1 ; .Acts xviii. 24, vi. 
9), the Uellcnic, Konian, and Christian capital of 
Egypt, was founded by Alexander the Great, n.c. 
332, who himself traced the ground-plan of the 
city, which he designed to make the metropolis 
of his wt^tcm empire. The work thus lut^un 
was continued after the death of Alexander by the 
Plolenlss. JSifVf natanl advantage costribntid to 
its prosperity. Tha climate and site were singularlv 
healthy. The harbours, fonned by the isUnd of 
Pharoa and the headhmd LoeUai^ wen saft and 
commnilions, nhkc for commerce and for war; and 
the Lake Marcotis was an inland haven for the 
merchandise of Egypt and India. Under tJie 
despotism of the later Ptolemies the trade of 
Alexandria declined, but its population and wealth 
were enormous. After the victory of Augustus it 
soffitrcd for its attachment to the cause of Anteoy ; 
bol its fnpBctmee aa «m «f tbe eUaf coniiforia 
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at Kome ^ secured br it the genenj iarour «f tb» 
JinI cuipiiwa. In Ito timv tlie ndRioin tnmuItB 

for which the AlextmdriaDS h.^vl always Iwn nrt<>- 
rious d«9(»lat«d the dty, and rdigioos feuds aggni* 
mc<i the popular distress. Tet em tiioi* though 
Al viiilii^ buiTcrt^i ^TfAtly from constant diss-.n- 
ss«im «.iKi thti weakness of the iijzantine court, the 
VkBdaur of " the gvwi cUf of the West" amazed 
Aaonra, its Arab coaqn^ror; an.l, atl.-r centmlo ' 
<rf MohiunmcdaQ misrule, it pigmist^i ouce again tu 
justily the wisdom of it* founder.— The population 
•f Akaadria was mixed £tvm the first; and this 
ftrt AniMd the ji^rouiHlwoTk of the Alexandrine cha- 
ncier. Th ' three regi( ns into vrhich the city was 
<tinded {Bejio Judaeonan, Jintcknmn, Biaootit) 
MRwpandadtotlw time cMer di«M oTifa inha- 
bitants, Jew^ Cr^ks, I'eyptLuis; bi,t, in iuUifion 
to Uim principal races, representatives of almoct 
ffCf7 BBtioQ were foond there. Aooording to Jth 
spfhti'. Alii.ijiier h;m>i'lf a-ssigued to tlie Jows ;i 
pbce in his utw dty ; " and they obtained," he 
•Ms, " equal privileges with the Maeedoniani." in 
eonsJeration *• f t" thoir <,>'r\]c''< ncjainst the K£ri"p- 
tiaas," I'tttlemy i. imitated Uie polity of Alexander, 
acid, after the capture of Jerusalem, removed a 
«isid«nble number of its citizens to Al' Trri: Ir-;*. 
Meay others followed of their own acxoai ; ami all 
reoe^iT-xi the fuU Macedonian franchise, as men of 
kaown asd Med fideli^. Already on a former 
nMuimi die Jews had toaf^ a home in the land of 
their boclv-^. ^fore th.-m two centuiies and a hn!l' 
Ware the t o o ada t ion of Alexandria a large body 
ef then M tte tcA^ in Egypt, dter tlw 
muider of Geiall^h; hut thcM^, after a grnnal 
apostasy, were cmkd capti^-e to Babylon by Nebu> 
chadneaar (2 K. ur. 26 ; Jer. xlir.).— The ftte of 
the later colony w.is far different. The nnm^ifrs 
and rmpnrtarce of the Egyptian Jews were rapidly 
incressed Lmicr tie Ptolemies by frah immigrations 
md nntiring in'Iustry. Philo estimatt-s lliom in Lis 
thne at little less than 1,000,000; and adds, tLat 
t-K'! cf the fire districts of Alexandria were called 
^Jewish districts;" and that many Jews lived 
Mitcni h the remaining three. Julius Cacsiu* 
and Augustus confirmed to them the piivil^es 
which thqr had oyoyed before, and they retaioed 
ttoB, vith TBiteofl fatenrrptions, during the ttnanlts 
sad prr^erntion.s of Liter reigns. They wore re])re- 
•oted, at least for some time (from the time of 
CkafUtt to flie reign ef CbNtdlas), by their own 
sficer, and Ancnjstus apjwinte^l a couneli ("i". c. S,ni- 
hedrin) ** to superintend the alliurs of the Jews " 
Koording to their own laws. The otablishment 
•f CSiristianitr n!t.>'H the civil p<T«it;on of the 
Jews, but they miuutainc-d their relative pn^peiity ; 
tod when Alexandria was taken by Amrou 40,000 1 
trftotanr Jem were reckoned among the marvels i 
Ae cfty.— For some time the Jewish Church in ' 
A!, tudrii -scis ia dose dependence on that of Jem- ' 
salem. Both were sabfsct to the dvil power of the < 
int Ptalcniei, and both admowledged the high- 
priftst as th^lr rrli;;ious head. T!:o pt.^i-s«xution of j 
Ptolemy Philopator (217 B.cO occasioQed the fint ' 
potitkal ■epandko between toe two bodJca. Turn i 
that tioN tte Jm of FtalMliw atlMfaed ibcniMlTas 



> Tte Alenodrlno eom-Desada (Acts xxvii. 6, 
xsriii. 1 1) were liurirc ( A t= wvU. 87) and handsome. 
Tlkty gettpraliy Miled direct to Potcoli (Aets axvlii. 
13) ; but, from stress of weather, often Itegit dOSe 
aaAer Ua Aslatk ooeat (Aets xxvii). 



to the fiartones of Syria [AimocHus the Great] ; 
and the fame policy which alienated the Palestinian 

jiarty gave unity and decision to the Jews of 
Alexandria. Tl^ Septuagint trauslatioD» which 
strengthened the tanrier of language between Pkilea* 
ti:ie and Ec.'rpt, and the temple at LcMutMpolia 
(Itjl B.C.), which subjected the Egyptian Jews to 
the duuge of schism, widened the bntidi whidi 
' wxs thus o|H-neil. But the division, though moi-ked, 
w ai not TOinplete. At the banning of the Chri.stian 
era the Egyptian Jews still paid the contributiooa 
to the temple-service. .Terus.a]cni, tiioiiL;h its ii.-xme 
was &shioned to a Greek ^^hn 
Gity, the metropolis not of a covUtrf but oi' ii 
people, and the Akandriaos had a synagogue there 
(Acts Ti. 9). The internal administniUon of the 
Ales.-uKln'ne Chnrch w.is indep^'inient of tiie .Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem ; bat respect survived submiseion. 
^Aeeordfa^ to the oommoB St. Ihrk first 
" preacluxl the Onspcl in Egy]>f, aii'l founded tin} 
iiibt Church in Alciiuidria," At the b^jinning of 
the 2nd eentury the numbor of (Thristiana at aTh- 
andria must liave be<.'n very lar^^e, and the prcat 
lenders of Gnosticism who arose there ^Iksilides, 
V'ulentinus) exhibit aD eiaggeiaifon of the tendcncf 
of the Chui '-h. 

Alexandrians. 1. The Gicvk iidiabitants of 
Alexandria (3 Marr. ii. ,S0, iii. 21). 2. The 
Jewish colonists of that dty, who were admitted 
to the privil«^ of dtiznishlp, and had a synagogue 

at ,Ti'j .;..'[ri f.'sil,- '''i. S'-., :i'.>ove. 

Algum or Almog Xreoa; the former oocuning 
in fl Our. ii. 8, ix. 10, ll.thohitter in 1 K. x. 11, 

12. There can 1x> no question that these words 
are ideotical. From 1 K. x. 11, 12, 2 Chr. ix. 
10, 11, we leani that the ahnng waa broasht in 

iH^t plenty from Oplur, togothrr with i^oH .iiid 
piecioufi stuoes, by the thxt of Hiram, for ^iumon's 
Temple and house, and for tlic construction of ran* 
bical iiLstrumcntii. In 2 Oii . ii. S, Solomon is re- 
presented as desiiiug Huam to 5»ciid him "cedar- 
trees, fir-trtl^ and almog-trecs oat of Lebanon." 
From the passage in Kings it seems dear Uuit 
Ophir was the country from which the almug- 
trees came ; and as it is iinproljahle tliat Lebanon 
should also have been a locality for them, the pas- 
sage which appcara to ascribe tfie growth of the 
alinug-tree to the nioiuilains of LeKanon mu^t ]x- 
considered to be either an interpolation of some 
tnutecriber, or else it mait bear • dilTenBt intei^ 
pretation. Perhaps the vrooi\ had h^n brought 
I'j-om Ophir to Lebanon, and St>lomon'.s instruc- 
tions to Hiram were to .S4?nd on to Jerusalem 
the timber imported from Ophir that was lying 
at tJjc port of Tyre, with tliu cedars which hod 
been cut in Mount Lebanon. It is impossiUe to 
identify the algum or almug-tree with any cer- 
tainty, bat the arguments are more in ftvour of 
the red Kindal-wood (^Ptcroatryius .sant tliiuts) th.*\n 
of any other nedes. This tre^ which belongs to 
the natural eraor X^j^maAioMff, and snb^er Bv- 
pilionacciie, is a native of India and Ceylon. The 
wood it very heavy, hard, and fme guiuoed, and of 
a beaatiftti msnet oolou; 
Aliah. TAlvaH.1 
Ai ian. [ Alvajt .] 

Allegtiry, a figure of speech, which has been 

detmeii liy ni-.h(ip Mart-li, in acconlsneo witli it* 
etymology, as "a representation of one thing which 
is intend»l to excite the rcpre-^ titatioQ of another 
thing;" the first tqumentaUoa behig caiuistcnt 
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with itself, but requiring, or capable of admitting, 
a moral or spiritimi intcrpretAtion orer and above 
its Uterai aam. An aUegory has been considci-ed by 
tome as a ten^j'Cbcnflil or sastuiied nMtaphor, or a 
Cf.utiiiu.itifn of metaphors, as by Ciccro, tints st:ind- 
tug in the same relation to metaphor as parable to 
simile ; bat tht intarpntetion of wlBafearf diflers 
from that of mftnphor, in haTio^ to do not with 
words but things. In erery allegoiy there is a 
twofold aenae; tiie immediate or Ustoric, whidi is 
understood from the words, and the ultimate, 
which is conceruod with th^ things signified by the 
woiJs. ' The allegorical interpretation is not of the 
words, but of tlie tilings signified hy them : and 
not only may, bnt actually does, ooodst wiQi th« 
literal int» rim tation in cv. iy allegory, wliothrr the 
narrative in jivbicb it is oonveyed be of things po»- 
dUo or real. An iUnslimtion of this may be seen 
in flal. iv. 24, where tlxe ap<ist!f> j^iv. s an all-frcrical 
iutcrpretitliou to the historical nanatlvo of II agar 
and ^rah ; not treating that nanrative us nn alle- 
goiy in itself, as our A. V. would I'iid i:s to 
suppose, but drawing from it a daipcr 8«»o8»e tlum 
is conveyed by the immediate representation. For 
eiampks of pure and mixed allegoiy, see Ps. Isxz. ; 
Luke XT. 11-32; John xv. US. 

Alleln'iA, so written in llcv. xix. I, loll, 
or more properly Uaixclvjau, 'Upraise ye Je- 
hoTab," M it n found in the margin ofFk. cv. e«i. 
csii. 1, ciiii. I, cjdvi.-cl. (romp. Ps. ni'i. 9, cxv. 
18, cxvi, 19, cxrii. 2). llie Psalms from cxiii. to 
cxviil. trere called by the Jews tlie Hallel, and wtn 
sung on the fir st of the month, at the feast of Dc- 
dicatioD, and th*- feast of Tabernacles, the feast uf 
Weeks, and the fe:isi of the Passover. [HMAIWa]. 
On the hist occasion Pss. cxiii. and cxiv., according 
to the school of Hillel (the former only according to 
the school of Shammai), were sung before the feast, 
and the remainder at its termination, after drinking 
the last cop. Tlie hymn (Matt. xxri. 80), sung 
by Christ and his diijcipli-s atVr tl)c l.ist supper, is 
supposed to hare been the great Uallel, which 
seems to baTe Tailed according to tbe Aact. Hie 
literal meaning of "Hallelujah" sufficiently indi- 
cates the chaiactar of tha I'salms in which it 
ooonrs, as hymns of praise and thanksgiving. They 
are all found in the last Ixtok of the oolloction, and 
biiir marks of being iutcnded for use iu the tr>inple- 
servicc ; the words " praise ye Jehovah " being 
takrn up by the Ml chorus of Levites. In the 
great liymn of triumph in heaven orer the destruc- 
tion ot Babylon, the aposth? m vision heaiil tlie 
multitude in choros like the voice of mi^ty thun- 
deringi bvntfertb, <* AlMitia, Ibr tbe Loid God 
omnipotent rcign^'th," n^mding to the voice which 
came out of tha throne saying " Praise our God, 
all ye his servants, and ye t£at fiar bim, bodi 
small and grrat" (Per. xii. 1-6). In this, as in 
the uilcring of mcm&e (liiiv. viii.), there is erident 
allusion to the service of the temple, as the apoitte 
had often witnessed it in all its grandeur. 

AUianoaa. On the first establishment of the 
Hebrews in Palestine no connexions were formed 
between tbem and tba anmonding aatkna. But 
with tbe ettenrien of fhair powemnder the kings, 
tbe Jews were brought more into contact with 
foreigners, and alliances became essential to the 
seeority of tiieir earamarae. Salomon oondnded 
two important treaties exclujnvely for cottit.m inl 
purposes ; the fint with Uiram, king of Tjie, ori- 
gbdly witfa tba view of obtatabig amtadala «al 



workmen for the erection of the Temple, and oAer- 
waris for the supply of ship-baiM.'j-s aivl .siilors 
(1 K. V. 2-12, ix. 27): tbe second with a Phamob, 
king of Egypt ; by tbu he aeeared a monopoly 
of the ti-adfl in horses and other pr^-K-lucts of that 
country (1 K. x. 28, 29). After the divisioa of 
the kingdom tiie allianoei were of an oflen^Te and 
defeosivp natur". When war liroko out lM<tw<»cn 
Amaziah and Jeioboain II. a coaiiuou wa^i fuimed 
between Kezin, king of Syria, and Pekah on the one 
side, and Ahaz and Ti ^lath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
ou the olh^r (2 K. xvi. 5-9). By this means an 
opening was afforded to the advances of the A*y- 
rian power; and tbe kingdoms of Israel and Jodah, 
05 they wen saoonsively attacked, songht tbe alii* 
aiice of the Egyptian-, who were stronirly inte- 
restod.in maintaining the indqiendence of tiie Jews 
as a barrier agahat tiie eneroaamMBta of tte Amy* 
rian iwwer. Thus Ilcyhei made a treaty with iso 
(Sabaco, or Sevechus), and rebelled against Shal- 
maneser (2 K. xvii. 4). Hezekiah adopted tlie same 
jwlicy in opposition tn Sr-TTiitherib (Is. xxi. 2") ; btit 
iu neither case was the aijiance productive of much 
good: the Israelites were abandoned by So, and it 
was only when the independence of £gypt itself 
was threatened that the Assyrians were deftated 
by the joint forces of Sethoe and Tirhakah, and a 
t^porary relief afforded thereby to Judab (2 K. 
six. 9, 36). On tbe restoration of independMoe 
Jiid.uj Macailx-us sought nii alliance witli the Ro- 
mans as a counterpoise to the neighbouring state of 
Syria (1 Mace. vffi.). TUa allianoe was renewed by 
.T.inathan (1 Mace. xii. 1) and by Simon (1 Mace. 
XV. 17). On the k»t occasion the independence of 
the Jews was recognised and formally notified to 
the neij^hbouring nations, B.C. 140 (1 Mace. rv. 22, 
23). Treaties of a friendly nature were at the 
same period concluded with the Laoedaemoniaivi 
under an imprearion that tbey oame of a oommoa 
stock ( 1 Haee. xil. 2, dT. 20).^The fbrmatkn of 
an alliiin ■ was atteude*! with various reli^iou^. 
rites: a victim was slain and divided into two 
parte, between whidifta contracting partimpamB d, 
(Gen. XV. 10). That this custom was maintained 
to a late period app^rs from Jer. xxxir. 18-20. 
Genenlly speaking the oath alone Is mentioned In 
the contracting of nlliimv-.-, citlier between nations 
(Josh. ix. 15) or indivhluals {Guu. xxvi. 28, xxxi. 
53 ; 1 Sam. xx. 17 ; 2 K. si. 4). The event was 
celebrated by a feast (Gen. /. c; El. nir. 11 ; 
2 Sam. iii. 12, 20). Salt, as ^bollcal of fidelity, 
was used on these occasions; it was applied to the 
sacrifices (Lev. ii. 13), and probably used, as 
among the Arabs, at bospit.ibw entertaiiimaita ; 
hence the expression "covcn.mt of kiU" (Num. 
zviii. 19 ; 2 Cbr. ziii. 5). Occasionally a niUar or 
a heap of itonea was set np as a menMrial of the 
alliance (Gen. rxxi. .')2). Pwsents were also se^nt 
by the party soliciting the alliance (1 K. xv. 18 -, 
la. nx. 6 ; 1 Haee. sr. 18). Tbe fiddtty of th. 
Jews to their engngfments wns conspicuous at all 
periods of tiieir history (.Josh. ix. 18), and any 
breach of covenant was visited with very levira 
ptmishment (2 Sam. zzi. 1 ; Es. xvii. 16). 
moms And sAmon (1 Esd.T. 84; cf. Ear. 

ii. : Neh. vii. 59). 

Al loo, a Simeooite, ancestor of Ziza, a prince of 
Ws tribe in the r«i|^ of HcnUah (1 Cbr. 

Al'l<m, a laige strong tJ-ee of some descrijrtio&, 
pniiiUyiBcak. ThewndislbindiBtwonamM 
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in thf tojtognphj of P.ik5tini,--L AUMK, mora 
aocorstelj Lu>«, a pUoe oaoNd mbhw tht dtiei 
«r lb|ilitdli ( Jorii. liz. 33). PM«bl7 tlM mora 
comet ocastructioD is to take it witli the following 
word, «. e. ** tlie oak by ZMuuumim/' or " tiw 
«r tbt haSag of tats," m tf doMaf Ha in 
MBenimd tribe frequentbe the spot. S 



tribe frequenting the spot. Such 
Ik tiibt wtn the Keuitts, and in ooaaezioa with 
them tke place is again Darned in Jodg. Ir. II, 
with tht additional dexinition of " hj Kedesh (Naph- 
t»lf)." Here, howerer, tite A. V. following the 
'\"u!g:iti», renders the word* the plain of 2Caanaim." 
[Elox.]— Al'U>K-Ba'OHUTU ("oak of weep- 
iBf "Ot tha tra mider whkh Rebekah's norae, 
Deborah, w a«s buried (Gen. zzxT. 8). 

Al'aMdftd, th•iin^iaonkr,of thedeMeodanta 
•rjokliD (Gflo. z. 96; 1 Chr. L 20). and tha pro- 
gHiit^ir of an Arab trib«. His settlementa most be 
koktd tatf in commoo with thoM of the other de- 
awdaata of Jektan, in Hm AnUan padiwala; 
■4 Ua Mme appears to be preserved in that of 
Vodal, a &moas personage in Arabian histoir, 
the repotad &ther of Ishmael'a Anb wife, and tha 
thief . th'' Joktanife tril* Jurhuiii. 

Almon, a aty within the tribe of Beajamin, 
with " suborbs " given to the priesta (Josh. zzi. 
lA). In the parallel list in 1 vL it ia haad 

m AlOMih. fALEXI^TH.] 

iXmm IMbiethi im, one of the htest stations 
thakraditii, faetweeo Diboo-gad and the moon- 
tite «r Abtrim (Nim. nziiL 46. 47). Dibon- 
gad i> the present DhifAn, just to tho north of the 
Atmb: aai tt ia thus probable that AliaoaHiibla- 
lUm k itetieil with Balli^bblhdiii. « MmO^ 
dtj mentioned by Jereodah (iML 8^*) jp ftWIiBtmf 
with both Dibdo and Nebo. 

A3mtmi4tm\ h\mmL Thta mri k Aand in 
Gen. xliii. II: Ei. xxv. 33, 84, xxxvii. 19, 20; 
Hum. xvu. 6 ; Lcdes. xii. 5; Jer. i. U, in the 
text of the A. T. It is invariablj represented 
tba mme Hebraw word {shahed). which sometimes 
•lands fir the whole tree, someUmes for the fruit 
cr nut , for instance, in Gm, ittii. 11, Jacob 
co mm a nde his soas to take aa a pment to Joseph 
•a Ittlia hooey, spioea and m]ptTfa, nuta and 
almixidi ; " h. r? the fruit is clearly meant. In the 
p i Mf refared to abort oot of tba book of 
«bo»li aaia lika mrio •faBoads," 
which were to adorn the golden candlo-stick, seem to 
ailoda to the nut also. Aaron'a rod, that ao mira- 
caiaaJytaMad, yielded a h wiKfiiMl a . In the two 
latter parages from Ecdesiastes and Jen-miah the 
Hebrew sAd^ is translatad akMitd4re«t which 
friB& the context it oerliiii^ fipMnta. It ia 
dearly then a mistake to suppose, as some writers 
have doae, that »fi6.kid stands exclusively for " al- 
Dood-nut^" and that lug eignifiei «' tha tree." It 
it fcobaUa that this tree, ooospicuona as it was for 
Hi mAf flMrering and uaefii] fruit, was known by 
ttese t-': d:r!ercnt names. The Hebrew l<Lx occurs 
fli^ in Go. uz. 37, when it ia tnodatHi koMd in 
^ «Bt «r Ibt A. yet ttcn cm be ttlda or no 
be that it is another word for the almond, for in 
Arabic this identical word, iAt, dcnotee tha 
and. [Hazel.}— AMMI k d«h«d ftom a 
root which signifies " to bewakeftil," " to hasten," 
the almoi)d-tree bloasoms very early in the 
Kaaon, ttt flown appeariag bMia tiia kavaa. 
Hence it was regarded by the Jews as a welcome 
berbia^ of spring, reminding them that Um 
wkicr was pwiiif awif that the flowen iraaki 
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Moa UMtr on tha euth, tiMt the time of tha at^f. 



il^ of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle 
would soon be heard in the land ^Cant. i. 11, 12). 
The word thdkid, therefore, or tha tna which 
Aorienarf to put forth it.> blossoms, wns a very 
baautifhl and fitting synonym for llie liu, or al- 
mnti.l-tm', in the lauguAge of a people so fond of 
imagery and poetry as wera tha Jews. The alnumd* 
tratJuM been iwtleid fai flower aa early as the 9th of 
January ; thf 19th. '.' •,rd, and 2511. are also recorded 
dates. Tl» knowledge of this interesting iuX will 
explain that otiwrwiie mdntelligible passage la Jtra. 
iniah (i. 11, 12), "The word of the l.oid came unto 
me, saying, Jeremiah, what aeest thou ? And 1 laid. 
1 see the rod of an almood«tree {thAkid), Thai adS 
the Lord unto me, thou hast well seen, for I will 
hasten {shdkid) my word to perform it."— The 
almond-tree has alwaya been regarded by the Jews 
with rmrOM^ abd even to this day the modem 
Engliah Jewa on their great fcas^days cany >» 
bough of flowering almond to the ijnagogae, just 
aa the Jews of old time used to prment pdm- 
*~ *^ iBjiM Taa^.--The almond-tree, whose 




Asia and North Africa, but it is cultivated in the 
milder parta of Europe. The height of the tree is 
about 12 or 14 ftet ; the flowers are pink, and ar- 
ranged for the most part in pairs ; the leavca are 
looiK, orate, with a senated margin, and aa acute 
point. The wvcilag of llie fruit Is downy and loe* 
culent, enclosing the hard shell whxh contains tne 
kernel. It ia eorioua to observe, in connexion witli 
the ahnand^nwkof tiiegoMsn enidl»«tiek, thiO, in 
the larpuage of lapidaries, Almonds are pieces of 
rock-crystal, even now used in adorning branch- 
candlesticks. 

Alms. This word is not found in our versioi, 
of the canonical books uf O. T., but it occurs 
repeatedly in N. T., and in the Apocryphal books 
of Tobit and Eodesiasticus.— The duty of alnu- 
giving, especially in kind, consisting chiefly in por« 
tions to be left desigin>Jly from produce of the 
field, tha Tineyaid, and the oliTcyard (Lar. six. 
9, 10, niii. 22; Dent zr. 11, jjAt. 19. zzri. 
2-1. '5 ; I'uth ii. '2], is strictly enjoined l-y the Law. 
Every third year also (^Deut. xiv. 28; each pro- 
pfktor was difaeted to share the tithe of his pH>» 
duce with "the Levite, the Ktranpr, the fatherless, 
and the widow." The theological estimate of 
■iBMMagaBMM the Jewa k Indiflated In Hie ftl- 

D 
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lowing pasMigM: — Job xxxi. 17; Prov. x. 2, ri. 
4 ; Ksth. ix. 22 • Ps. csii. 9 ; Act* ix. 36, the 
cas« of Dorcas; x. of Cornelius; to which may 
be added. T«b. if. 10, 11, sir. 10, 1 1 } and Eodns. 
iii. 30. xl. 84. And Oe Tklmiidiits wmH m &r m 
to interpret rijhte'ntsness by almsgiving in such 
|Mtages as Geo. xriii. 19 j It. Ut. 14 j Fa. xvii. 
15.^B the mmm*9 taaxt of tiw Tanpk there 
were 1 receptacles for voluntary offerings (Mark 
zii. 41), one of which was devoted to alms for 
oduBafiWi Of poor ehitdrai of good ftmfly. Bcftre 
the Captivity there is rr> tmre of iwiiihilon of 
mendicancy, but it was evidfutly alloirad in lat^r 
time» (Matt, ac 80; Mark x. 46; Aoli iii. 2}.~ 
The Pbariseeo were sealoos in alnugfTing, bat too 
ostentatioas in their mode of perfermanoe, for which 
OUT Lord fincK fmlt w-ith them (Matt. vi.2). But 
thm la BO ground for suppoaiAg thai tbi expr naii oo 
"doAot teaod atnimpee^ UBMntluaiftaiodeof 
dmnmcing their display, hy a figure drawn from 
tho friqaent and well-known qm of trumpets in 
nUg^ caa otiMT ctMntfaM, Jewish as wdl as 
heathen.— The duty of relieving the poor was not 
neglected by the Christians (Matt. vi. 1 4 ; Luke 
ihr. IS ; AcU xx. 35 ; Gal. ii. 10). Every Christian 
was exhorted to lay by on the first dny of «ach 
week some portion of his profits, to be applu 1 to 
the wants of the needy (Acts xi. 30 ; Ivom. xv. 
25-27 ; 1 Cor. xvi. It was also conaidered a 

daty bpeci.iliy iiicumWut on widows to devote 
themselves to such ministrations (1 Tim. T. lO)*' 

iJmiig-Ireet. [Auhim-Trees.]. 

Alaa'Suai [BurATUAir 2.1 (1 Ead. vii. 44). 




Aloet, Lign Aloe* (in Hcb. Ahdltm, AhdISth), 
the name of a costly and sweet-smelling wood 
wUbh is mentioned in Nmn. xxiv. 6, xhr. 8. 
Prov. vii. 17. In Cant. iv. 14, Solomon spciks 
of " myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices." 
The wQvd occurs once in the N. T. (John xix. 39;, 



ALTAB 

aloes, about an hundrod pound weight," for the 
porpoae oi anointing the body of our Lord. It is 
usually identified with the Aquilaria Ajallochum, 
a tna whkh oqtpUes the ogatlochitm, or a loee 
wood of eomueroe, mnch Tahied In India on 
account of its aromatic qualities for purposes of 
fumigation and for inoaoee. This tree grows to 
the height «r ISO Aat» hebg IS ftit in ^rlfa. It 
is, however, uncertain whether the A/idltm or 
Ahdtith is in reality the aloes-wood of commerce ; 
it is quite poesible that some kind of odoriftnos 
ce>lar m.iy be the tree denoted by these terms. 

Aloth, a place or district, formiof with Aaher 
the jurisdiction of the ninth ef Smoommi's flOtt- 
missariat otficexs (1 K. iv. 16). 

Al pha, the first letter of the Oreak alphabet, ns 
Omega is the la^t. Its signiBcanoe is pbdnlj 
indicated in the oontext, I am A^pha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the fini and th« latl** 
(Kcv. xxii. IS. i. S, 11, nf. 8), which mij bi 
compared with Is. xli. 4. Beth Gneks and Hebnera 
empi toyed the lettan of fte alphabet m wmmth. 
Alphabet. CWsinvo.] 
A^haa'ni, tne &ther of the Apostle St. James 
the Less (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 15 ; 
Acts i. 13), and husband of that Mary f called in 
Mark xv. 40, mother of James the Less and of 
Joees) who, with the mother of Jesus and others, 
was standing by the cross during the cmdfizifln 
(John xix. 25). [Makv.] In this latter pboe 
he is called Clopos (not, a> in the A. V., Cleopfaas) ; 
a TaiiatMO aiiiiqg firom the doaUe prnmrnciatieB 
of the Hebreer letter Cbelh; and fnmd aleo In Ibe 
:i nderiDg of Hebrew names by the I.XX. Whether 
the existence of this varie^ gives as a fixrther right 
to idaitify Alphaena with the daopas of Lnhe 
xxiv. 18, can never be satisfectorily detenr.iiif^l. 
If, is oommonlj, the ellipsis in 'loiica 'leucttfiov 
in Lnke yU 18, Acta i. 18, b to be filed vf bf 
inserting «' brother," then the apostle St. Jude was 
another son of Alpbaeua. And in Mark ii. 14, 
Levi (or MattlMir) is also said to have been the 
son of Alp h aw M . For fiitther paitfeaha% m 
Jamfs. 

Altaaa'na, the same as Mattenai (Ezr. x. 88), 
one of the sons of Hashom (1 Ead. ix. 83). 

Altar. (A.) The first altar of 
any account is that built by Noah wl 
arkrOcn. Tiii.aO). In the early tinea 
nanallf bam in oarlain spots baDoeMd bf 1 
associalloili^ «.f. where God appeared (Gen. xii. 7, 
xiii. 18f zzvL S&i assT* 1). Ueoerallj of coarse 
they wen ereetadTftr tiwoAftaf of aaorifioa; bol 
in some instances they appear to have ben ealf 
memorials. Such was the altar built by Moaee,aaai 
called Jehovah Nissi, as a4||il4bat Jehovah woold 
have war with Amalek fi^tNn generation to geneA* 
tion (tlx. xvii. 15, 16). Such too was the altar 
which was bnilt by the Reuljcnites, (ladites, and 
half-tribe of Maoasseh, in the borders of Jordan," 
and which waa erected " not for bontKififeringB ner 
fin- sacrifice," bat that it miriit be "a witness" 
betwean thoia and the rest of ttw tribes (Jo^b. xxii. 
10^29).' Ahan were meet prohablv originally 
made of cnrth. The Law of Moaes allowed them 
to be made either of earth or unhewn stones (Ex. 
n. S4,85): any iron tool would have pro&ned the 
altar — but this could only refer to the body of the 
altar, and that part on which the victim wa> laid, 
as directions were given to makeacasing of shittim" 
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oSkrJDg. fScc Wow.) In later times tliry were 
ii«|)MaUj built on high places, specially ia idoU- 
1raw««nbte(DMt. xfl.3). The altan so erected 
mat themswres sometimes called " high places." 
£j the Law of Mo»es all altars were forbidden, 
except thow fiivt In the Tabenude, and afterwards 
in tie Temple (I,eT, rrti. 8, 9 ; Deut. xii. 13, &c.). 
Thi* prcihjbitioii, however, was not strictly observed, 
ml knit till after the btiilding of the Temple, eren 
by aooM IiTMlitM. Thus Oideoo built an altar 
(jxag. Ti 34). So Ukewise did Samuel (1 Sam. 
Tii. 9, 10), Dsrid (2 Sam. iiiv. 25), and Soioni n 
(i iL liL 4V. Th« mactitj attacbiog to the altar 
U to ita being r^arded ft ^hm of nibge or 
asylum {Zx. iil T i ; 1 K. i. 50).— (B ) TheLaw 
«f Uooes directed that two altara ^ould be made, 
^ «M Om Altv of BanV«foiDg (called aUo 
simply the .Altar), and the other the A\UkT of 
laoo^—I. The Altar of Barat-ofTeriDg, called in 
MiL L 7, IS, "the telle of the Lotd," perhaps 
•lao in Er. xHt. 16. It dilTered in construction 
at different timet. (1.) In the Tabernacle (Ex. 
sriL 1 if. xxxriii. 1 ff.^ it was oopiptiiitifi^ 
■nil and portable. In shape it was square, ft 
was five cubits in length, the same in breadtli, 
and three cubits high. It was made of planks of 
iluttim (or um») wood orerhiid with braa. The 
teier wee botker (Ex. zzHI. 8). At the fear 
oorn-'n were four pn^ijectioiw called homs, made, 
Uke the altar itself, of shittim-wuod overlaid with 
\Km (Bl xxviL 3). They probably projected 
TipwAi li and to them the victim was bound when 
obbut to be faoificeJ (I's. cxviii. 27). On the 
oocwon of the ooneeoration of the priests (Ex, xxix. 
12. ,md the oft'*:na? of the ain-ortering (Lev. iv. 
7 It. I the bl'X.'j iA th& victim was spiinkled on the 
horns of the altar. Round tiM altar, midway 
betwmi the top and bottom, ran a projecting ledge 
(A. V. " compes"), on which perhaps the priests 
stood whm they officiated. To the outer edge of 
tti^ %^M, « i^itiitf cr Mt-woork «f bnM « 
eflsed, esd rsedied io the Votton ef the slteir, 

which thus pr*«nt«jd the appearance of being larger 
below than aboTe. At the four oomen of Ute net- 
verit W9n ftv hneM ria^, into wMeh were 
!n3?rt?d the st-ives tj which the aU.ir was canned 
These stares were ot' the aune materials as the altar 
ited£ As the priests were forbidden to ascend the 
rittr hf steps (Ex. ix. 2R1, It has been cfinjectnred 
tiiBt A elope of earth i(-d gi-adually op to the ledge 
Inni which they ol?ici<it(>i. The place of the altur 
was at " the door of the J I ci-nacle of the t-^nf rf 
the congregation " {Ex. xi. 29). Tlic various 
HaaUe for the serrice of IM altar (Ex. zxvii. 3) 
wtnt (I.) Pans to dear away the fiit and a^es 
with- (2.) S/toceU. (3.) Bisons^ in which the 
H<»1 f ( Ihf victims was received, and from which 
it was qtrinkled. (4.) FlaK-hoohtt by means of 
vUdi the flerii wee leeBoved finou the ceMivn mf 
pot. 'Sw 1 .Snm ii. 13, 14, where they are 
descTibed as having three proiiga.) (5.) Fire-pant, 
•er pwhepe cauen. Tfaeae m^ii ctther he used 
fat taking coals from the fire on the alt-ar (Lev. 
xri 12>; or for burning iooenae (Num. xri. 6, 7). 
All »hc9c iitenyihiwewrf tress. (2.) In Solomon's 
Temple the alf.nr was cca^iderably largT in its 
dimf-tti-oa';, as might hare lj««n expected from the 
asoch greater size of the building in which it was 
slsced. Like the former it was square; but the 
Wth aad breadth were aoir tiraitf coUts, and 
^ Jii||h» l»(a Chr. ir. 1). HdUM^tM^ 
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ill the mail rial of which it was made, being entirely 
ot brass (1 K. viii. 64; 2 C!hr. vii. 7), It had no 
grating: and testeaii of n single gndnal dope^ tihe 
ascent to it was probably made by three successive 
platfixms, io each of which it has been suppoeed 
that steps led, in the figure anneari. Agndnel 




ihiii may be urged the fact that like Luw of Mo(«s 
positivdy finrhdte the use of steps (lix. sx. 26) and 
the lanrtifla of Jeesphns that ia Herad's tempiie ^e 

ascent was by an incline.! yl.ve. On th'^ ill r 
hand rteps are introduced in the ideal, or nmboUcal, 
temple of Sisklel (lUii. 17), aad the prahiUtieB hi 
Kx. XX. has been ioterpiieted ss applying to n con- 
tinmus flight of stairs, and not to a broken ascent. 
But the Biblical account is so brief that ive an 
necessarily unable to determine the question. Asa, 
we read, renewed this altar (2 Chr. iv. 8). This 
may either mean that ha zepaii-ed it, or more pro> 
bably perhaps that he reconseaated it after it had 
been polluted by idol-worship. Subaequently Ah&z 
had it removed from its place to the north side ot 
the MW ahar which Uryah the Driest had iMde in 
aeeonbaee wftii bis d i i-e cU o n s (9 K. mi. 14). It 

was " i 'rM;->i!" l y i ( inrniiiid ofHezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxix. IB), and Manaaseh, after his repenianoey either 
repaired or laboilt it (2 Chr. mXIL 10). It naj 
finally have been broken up, .nnd the l-r i carried 
to Babylon, but this is not mentiuued (Jer. lii. 
17 ff'.).>-<3.) The altar of bumt-ofTering in the 
second (Zerubbabel's) temple. Of this no descrip- 
tion is given in the Bible. We are only told (Lzr. 
iii. 2) that it was built before the foundations of the 
mple were laid. According to Josqihus (Ant. 
Xi. 4, §1) it was placed on the same spot on which 
that of Solomon had oriffinally stood. It was con- 
structed, as w« naj infer fr«n 1 Maoc. iv. 47, of 
unhewn stooee. Antiochns Epiphanes desecrated it 
(1 Mace. i. 54): and nccoi-ding to Jo«>phus {Ant, 
xii. 5, §4) removed it altogether. In the restoEa> 
tlon hf Jndae If aeeabaras a new altar waa bvllt of 
unhewn st-ni^ in j rmity with tiie Mosaic Law 
(1 Mace. iv. 47).— (4.) The altar erected by 
Herod, which is thas aescribed by Joscphus {B. J, 
V. 5, §6) ;— In front of the Temple stood thr- 
altar, 15 cubits ia height, and in breadth and 
leneth <^ eiiaal dimensions, vis. 50 cobiti; it was 
built fotrrsqnarc, with honi-like comers projecting 
from it ; and on tlie south side a centle acclivity 
led up to it. Moreover it «aa made without a^ 
iron tool, ndther did iron ever touch it at any 
time." The dimeosku given in the Mislma ara 

imbthlfeoiB on the sooUi- 
D 2 
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west was & pipe intended to receive the blood of the 
victims, which was sprinkled on the left side of the 
iiltar: the blood was afterwards carried by means 
of a sobterranean i)aa5n|;e into the brook Kidron. 
Under the altar was a cavity into which the di-ink- 
otTerings parsed. It was covered over with a slab 
of marble, and emptied from time to time. On the 
north side of the altar were a number of brazen 
rings, to secure the animals which were brought 
for sacrifice. Lastly, round the middle of the 
altar ran a scarlet thread to mark where the blood 
was to be sprinkled, whether above or below it.— 
According to Lev. vi, 12, 13, a perpetual fire was 
to be kept burning on the altar. This was the 
symbol and token of the perpetual worship of 
Jehovah. For inasmuch as tlte whole religion of 
Israel was concentrated in the sacrifices which were 
offered, the extinguishing of the fire would have 
looked like the extinguishing of the religion itself. 
The fire which consumed the sacrifices was kindled 
from this: and besides these there was the fire 
from which the coals were taken to bum incense 
with.— II. The Altar of Incense, called also the 
golden altar to distinguish it from the Altar of 
Bumt-oS'ering, which was called the brazm altar 
(Ex. xxzviii. 3U). Probably this is meant by the 
" altar of wood " spoken of Ezek. xli. 22, which is 
further described as the " table that is before the 
Lord" precisely the expression used of the altar of 
incense. The name "altar" was not strictly 
appropriate, as no sacrifices were offered upon it; 
but once in the year, on the great day of atonement, 
the high-priest sprinkled npon the horns of it the 
blood the sin-otTering ( Ex. xxx. 10).— (a.) That 
in the Tabernacle was made of acaci»-wood, over- 
laid with pare gold. In shape it was square, being 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height. Like the Altar of Burnt-offering it had 
horns at the four comers, whicli were of one piece 
with the rest of the altar. It had aUo a top or roo/, 
on which the incense was laid and lighted. Many, 
following the interpretation of the Vulgate craiicM- 
lam ejus, have supposed a kind of grating to be 
meant ; but for this there is no authority, l^ound 
the altar was a border or wreath. Below this were 
two golden rings which were to be " for places for 
the staves to bear it withal." The staves were of 
acacia-wood overlaid with gold. Its appearance 
may be illustrated by the following figure : — 




iB v iMwwl form of tfc* Aliar of loeaoM- 



This altar stood in the Holy Place, " before the 
vail that is by the ark of the testimony " (Ex. xxz. 
6, xl. 5).— (6.) The Altar in Solomon's Temple 
was similar (1 K. vii. 48; 1 Chr. ixviii. 18), but 
was made of cedar overlaid with gold. The altar 
mentioned in Is. vi. 6 is clearly the Altar of Incense, 
not the Altar of Bumt-offering. From this pas- 
sage it would seem that heated stones were laid 
upon the altar, by means of which the incense was 
kindled. Although it is the heavenly altar which 
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Varfoos jUUn. 

1, r EfrptUn, fnxn tiM-MUalk. (RnMclUni) 

3. Au^an, (oat>d at KiMwubMl (Layard.) 

4. BabylouUn, ifiMtaCM^ SMommb. (L^jrutl-) 
& jLMjriUn, trom KlwrMiMid. (Liurard.) 



is there deocribed, we may presume that the eartlily 
corresponded to it.— (c.) The Altar of Incense is 
mentioned as having been removed from the Temple 
of 2Serubbabel by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace, 
i. 21). Judas Maocafaaeus restored it, together 
with the holy vessels, Sk. (1 Mace. iv. 49). On 
the arch of Titus no Altar of Incense appears. But 
that it existed in the last Temple, and was richly 
overlaid, we learn from the Mishna. From the 
circumstance that the sweet incense was burnt upon 
it every day, morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
as well as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled 
upon it (v. 10), this altar had a special import- 
ance attached to it. It is the only altar which 
appears in the Heavenly Temple (Is. vi. 6 ; IJev. 
viii. 3, 4).— C. Other Altars. (1.) Altars of 
brick. There seems to be an allusion to such in 
Is. Izv. 3. 

(2.) An Altar to an Unknown God. What 
altar this was has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. St. Paul merely mentions in his speedi on 
the Areopagus that he had himself seen such 
an altar in Athens. His assertion is confirmed hj 
other writers, from whom we learn that there were 
several altars of this kind at Athens. It is not at 
all probable that such inscription referred to the 
God of the Jews, as One whose Name it was un- 
lawful to utter, as some have supposed. As to 
the origin of these altars, we are told by Diogenes 
Laertius that in the time of a plnguc, when the 
Athenians knew not what god to propitiate in order 
to avert it, Kpimenides caused black and white 
sheep to be let loose from the Arrop.-igus, and 
wherever they lay dovm, to be offered to the re- 
spective dinnities. It was probably on this or 
similar occasions that altars were dedicated to an 
Unknown God, since they knew not what god 
was offended and required to be propitiated. 

Al-Taschi'th, found in the introductory verse to 
tlie four following Psalms, Ivii., Iviii., lix., Ixxv, 
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Lit^nlly iTDfiereil, the import of the words is 
destroy not," probably tlM hegioning of some 
or poem to the tons of which thoM psalms 
^^^y *.> ]-~^ rhanted. 

A inalL, oaa of ihc statioiu ol ihc Israditeii oq 
joorney to Sinai, tlM lilt brfon fiephidim 
(Ntim. xrriii. 13, 14). 

Al vah, a duke of Edom (Gen. rcnri. 40), writ- 
<■ I AH in 1 Chr. i. 51. 

Alvas, « HocitOp oon of Sbobal (Gen. xzxri. 
iS\ writtn AUAH in 1 Chr. i. 40. 

A'mad, an unknown place in Asher, 1>etwecn 
Alammelftcfa and Misbeal ^Josh. xiz. 26 only). 

^■«^ (Esdi. ztL 10, 17) ; and Aiud'- 

athni * 'h. xii. 6*. [HAMimDATTlA.] 

Amai, &a Asherite, son Uelem (1 Chr. 
riL 35). 

Am'alek, son of Kliphaz by his concnbine 
Timoah, 2rr:in<LK>n of Ksau, and chieftain (" dake" 
A. V. r.f biom (Gen. ixrri, 12, 16 ; 1 Chr. i. 36). 

Aanl'okltM, a nomadic tribe, which ooctipioi 
the peniimila ff Sinai and the wildemeas intermimg 
between tL ^ luthem hill-raoges of Palestine and 
tib bonier of Egirot (Kom. 39; 1 Sun. sr. 7, 
BnL 8). Aninan MitoriuB y^ffvmt IhMn as 
origiually dwelling on the shorf-^ if the Persian 
Gu^ whooe they were pressed wertwards by 
As pmrOi of the Assyrian enpin, ood spix^^d 
•f«r a pf>rticin of Arabia at a period antecodeut tn 
its tqfBfffti^ by the desceaidants of Jolctan. This 
ion«t«f iMr offgin harmonizes with Gen. zir. 7, 
wtier? tti? country " of the Amalekitfs is men- 
tkned semal genentioos bdbre the birth of the 
BtaMi Autts II ttrows light on the traces 
of a pgi ma awit occapntion of central Palestine 
in tatjj passage westward, as indicatt'd by the 
Boaies Amalek and Motmt <^ the Amalekites (Judg. 
T. 14, xii. 15): and it acoonnts for the giloMO 
of Seriptore as to any relationship ietWWU the 
Anal^KiiPs on the on«' hand, and th' ri]omit« or 
tbs IsaelHet on the other. That a mixture of the 
im finMr itam ooennod at n ktar period, would 
b ihls ate be the only iufCTenoo from Gen. xxTvi. 
16, though many writers haTO considered that 
fMHgt to lofir t» tiw origin of iho whole nation, 
eiplaiijiDg Gen. lir. 7, as a case of pmlepst's. The 
^ptcai character of the district, which the Ama- 
wtes oocopied, necessitated a nonadic life, which 
tliey ilcpt^ to its fullest extirif, tnl-ing their 
futtiiies with them even on their miULiiy ixpedi- 
Ikw (Jndg. TX. 5). Their wealth consisted in 
flecks and hods. Mention is made of a ** town " 
(1 Sam. XT. 5), bat their towns coold hare been 
little noore than stations, or nomadic enclosures. 
Tka ioDgi or cfakftains were nerhi|is distinguished 
tytto h wo ^ l af y ti^ Agag (Nam. nfr. 7 ; I8un. 
XT. 8). Two important routes led throngh the 
Asnkldte distxict» riz., from Palestine to ii^gypt 
If the Twtkmmm of Amv, and to sonthera Asia and 
Africa Try th" Ar!,^r.iti.- :irm of tVi>-^ Red 5>ea. It 
has been oonjectunxl that the ex|>edition of the four 
kings fGen. zir.) \aA for its object the opening of 
the latter route ; and it is in connexion with the 
fanner that the Amalekites first came in <x)ntact 
^ifc tlie kraelitai^ trhooe progress they attempted 
tn Ftop, adopting !i gacrilla style of warfare 
(ifeot, XXV. 18;, but were signally defeated at 
Rephidih (Ex- xrii.). In anion with the Ca- 
■aaaites they again attacked the Jm^tcs on the 
of Paltftioe, and Jtltotrt Itoi near Hor- 
(Mva. sK. 46)l Vm atwrnvA ira bear of 
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them only as a secondary power, at one time ia 
league with the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13), when th^ 
were defeated by Ehud near Jeriche ; at aMfflwr 
time in league with thf >?idianite3 (-'utlg. vi. 3) 
when they penetrate mto the plain of i;^adraeIon, 
and were dufiated by Gidooo. Saul undertook an 
expedition against them, ornranning their whole 
district from Harilah to Shur, and inliicting an 
immense loss npon them (1 Sam. xv.\ Their 
power was theno^fortli biokn, and they degenerated 
uito a horde of haacBtti. Tbefr destruction was 
completed hy David (1 Sam. xxrii., six.). 

AmAia, a in the south of Jodahs named 
ivltb Sbcna and lloihdah in Jodi. xr. 36 eolf . 

A'maa. [Hamam.] (Tob. zir. 2, Es^. x. 7| 
xii. 6, xiii. 3, 12, xiv. 17, zri. 10, 17). 

Am'aaa, apparently a moosteiD in or near 
Lebanon — "fiom the head of AmAna" (Cant, 
ir. 8). It is commonly assumed that this \& the 
mountain in which the rirer Abana (2 K. t. 12) haa 
its source, hot in the absence of further zeanKh in 
the Lebanon this is mere assumption. 

Amaii'ah. 1. Father of Ahitub, according to 

1 Chr. Ti. 7, 52, and em of Meraioth, in the line 
of tiie hig^-priests. ft, The high-priest fa the 
reign of .lehosh.iphat (2 Chr. xix. 1 I ). He was 
the son of Azariah, and the 0fth high-priest who 
snoeaeded Zadok (I Chr. Ti. 11). 8. m head of 
a Leritical house of the Kohathites iii ? time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxir. 23). 4. The head 
cf one of the twenty-four courses of priests, whldi 
was n.imcd after him, in the timra of David, of 
Hezekiab, and of Nehemiah (1 Chr. zxiv. 14; 

2 Chr. sod. 15; Nafc. z. 3, xii. 2, 13). In the 
lii-st pjwRige the name is written, Tmtncr^ but it 
seem* to be the same name. Auotlicr foiia of the 
name ia /mn' (1 Chr. ix. 4), a man of Jadah, of 
tba aooa of Bani. & One of the sons of Bani in 
tiie time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wiie 
{Y,vt. X. 42). 6. A priest who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. z. 3, zil. 2, 13). 7. A duoakd- 
ant ef Fhuea, tlie eon of Jndah (Keh. zi. 4), 
probably the same as Imri in \ Chr ix. 4. 8. An 
ancestor of Zqthaniah the prophet (Zepb. i. 1). 

AxBui'M. [AMARiAa I.J (1 Esd. vlfi. 3; 

2 Kw!. i. 2). 

Am asa. 1. Son of libra or Jether, by Abigail, 
David's sister (2 Sam. xvii. lit). He joined Ab- 
salom in his rebellion, and was by liim appointed 
commander-in-chief in the place of Joab, by whom 
be was totally defeated in the forest of Kphraim 
(2 Sam. xviii. 6). When Joab incurred the dis- 
pleasure of David for killing Absalom, David for- 
gave the treason of Amasa, rccognizo<l him as his 
nephew, and appointed him Joah's succMaor (ziz. 
13). Joab aftiTwaide, «rhen they were both in 
p -v.it of the rebel Sheba, pretending to salute 
Amasa, stabbed him with bis sword (xz. 10)» which 
he hdd eoBMaled in hia left hand. t. Afknoeef 
Ephraim, son of BadU, in tfaa n%nof Ahaa (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 12). 

Aautfftl L A Kohathite, father of Hahath, and 

anoeirtor of Samnel and Heman the singpr fl Chr. 
vi. 2.'), 35). 2. Chief of the captains of JuJah 
and Benjamin, who deserted to David while an 
outlaw at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 18). Whether the 
same as Aniasa, David's nephew, is uncertain. 
3. One of the priests who blew trumpets before 
the Ark» when JDavid browhiifc from the hoose of 
Obededen (1 Chr. sr. M). ^ AaollHr Koha> 
tfait«» fiHiar of aaottiar Hahiih, in Ilia rd^k «f 
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Heakiah (2 Oir. nU. 12)» valm tin auM ii thtt 

of a fiunily. 

AniMtUt'i, SOD of Azareel, a priest in the tim« 
tiUtimuak (N«li* zi. 13), looarvitlj Um nine as 
MAAmiClChr.lx. 13). 

Amaai'ah, aoo of Zichri, and a^>tain of 200,000 
Trarrion of Jadah, in tiia imga of Jahoahaphat 
(9 C9ir. zriL 16). 

Amath, [Hamate.] 

Ajqa tluii (1 £9d. ix. 29). [Athlai.] 

Am'ftthiSf " THE LAND OF," a district to the 
>'. nf P.ilestine (1 M.w. Tii. 25), ft«B tlM COB- 
teit it 13 eridently Hamath. 

Amaii'all, soo of Joaah, and eighth king of 
Jndah, reigned B.O. 837-809. He succeeded to the 
tiiTMiB at the age of 25, on the murder of his 
father, and punished the morderers ; sparing, how- 
«rar, their Ghildrea» in accordance with I>etit. xxir. 
19, M ttta Sod book oF Khigi (xir. 6) expreodjr in- 
f mi . thereby implying that the precept had not 
been generalir obaerred. In order to restore his 
kfnfdom to Im gi«iliiMi «f Jehoshai^f s dap, he 
made war on the Edomit--;, r! fi-attd them is the 
valley of Salt, south of the IVud Sea, aud took their 
capital, Selah or Petra, to which he gnrc the name 
of Joktflcl, I. e. " God-subdued." We read in 
2 Chr. xxr. 12-14, that the victorious Jews threw 
lO^OOO Edomitea flmD fbe clifTs, and that Amazinh 
performed rcligiots ceremouics in honoor of the 
gods of the country ; an txccption to the general 
character of his reign (cf 2 K. xiv. 3, with 2 Chr. 
nr. 2)b Ib oooMqwooe of this ha waa oTcitakcn 
miifiMrtaM. Havteg alnadv olftodeil tiw H«> 
brews of the northern kingdom by semiiiic; bin k. In 
obedience to a prophet's direction, some meroeoary 
troops whom M Ind Ufed from it, ha had ua 
fcolish arrogance to challenge Jr>:i.-}i, tinp cf Israel, 
to batik, dasptstng probably a sovci-eign wbo^ 
itnngth had m«i ttbaosted by Syrian wars, and 
who hnd not yet made hinvclf rt-^p-^rt'^ by th*" 
great suooeaaes recorded iu 2 K. xiii. 25. But 
Jvitk wm empletdy ddhtod, and Amaziah him- 
self was taken prisoner, and conveyed by Joash to 
Jerusalem, whicn opened its gates to the oooqaeror. 
A portion of the wall of Jerusalem on the side 
tovwdi Um bnditiih frontier waa bnikm down, 
and tw ao n m and hootageo mn cairiod off to 
Siimaria. Amaziah lived l.'j yo-irs after the death 
of Joaah; and in the 29th year of hia rdm was 
mmdend bf conaplraton at LadblA* wmHmt lie 
had retired for saft-ty from Jerusalem (2 Chr. xrr, 
27). 8. A desceodiuit of Simeon (1 Chr. ir. 34). 
S. A lerite (1 Chr. ri. 45). C Priest of the 
golden calf at Bethel, who endeavoured to drive the 
projfihct Amos from Israel into Juddli (iiiQ. vii. 10, 
12, 14). 

Ambaaiador. The earliest examples of am- 
bassadors employed occur in the casea of Edom, 
Hoab, and tlie Amorites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 21 ; 
Juig. n. 17-19), aftcnrards in that of the frando- 
lent Ofbeonilflo (Jooh. Iz. 4, ttc.\ and fn th« 
instances of civil -frif; ini'iif .^-'.'g. I'i, 
and XK. 12. Ther are alluded to more frequently 
dwlDgaad after Um eoikta«t «f tlw great adjaeent 
monai-chi " n?" :^yria, Babylon, S:c., with those of 
Jodah and Iiirael, as ia the invasion of Senna- 
diarib. Thqr were usually men of high rank. 
In the case quoted the chief captain, the chief 
cup-bearer, bikI chief of the ennuchs, were met 
by delegat'-s of similar ' iriKty from Hezekiah 
(2 K. zfiii. 17, 18; aee aLo la. xzz. 4). Am- 
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baasadon are found to hare been employet^, not 
only on oocaaioDS of hostile chaUeoge or msoient 
menace (2 K. liv. 8; 1 K. xx. 2, 6), but of 
friendly compliment, of nqnoat fat alliance or other 
aid, oriQbawiva de pnati on , and of curious inqnir3r 
(2 K' xW. 9., xvi. 7. xviii. 14 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 31). 

Ambar (lleb. duu/anal) occurs only in Ea. L 
4, 27, Viii. 2. It ie wnally supposed tiwt tin- 
Hebrew Word c^.'irhrjuil denotes a metal, and nnfc 
the fossil resin called amber. The LXX. and Vulg. 
afford no aertain due to identification, ftr tile woid 
electron w;v^ xiv^i hj the Greeks to cij^rpjs both 
amber and a certain metal, which was oompoficd of 
gold and nlver, and hald is rmj Ugh taHnwtlitti 
by the andents. 

A'aot, literally, "true;" and, tucd as a sub- 
stantive, " Uiat which is true," " truth " (la. 
IzT. 16); a word used in etnog a—TwaUoai, 
fixing aa ft ware tlia stamp of troth upon llie assar- 
tiou which it accompanied, and making it binding 
as an oath (oomp. Num. t. 22). In DeaU xzrii. 
15-28, the people nwe to say '< Amen," aa 1i» 
Levites pronounced each of tlie curses upon Mount 
Ebal, fiiguitying by this their timmt to the condi> 
tions under which the eoma would be inffifltrt. 
In nccnrrlnr.ce w ith this usage we find that among 
the iubbius, " Amen " inrolves the ideas swear- 
ing, acceptance, and truthftOn— . The first two 
are illustrated by the passages already quoted ; 
the hut by 1 K. i. 36 ; John iii. 3, 5, 11 (A. V. 

verily "),, in which the assertions are made with 
the solcmnitj of an oath, and ihm Mnmthaiad 
bftiienpeCftion of oAmen.** «* Ana* was tlie 
proper resp' i:> nfthe person to whom oath was 
administered (Neh. t. 13, riii. 6 ; 1 Chr. xri. 36 ; 
Jer. xi S, Buof .), and the Deity to whom appeal la 
made on such occasions is called " the God of 
Amen" (Is. Irr. 16), as being a witncas to the 
sincerity of the implied compact. With a simUar 
"ipnificnmc f jiri ^ is called *' the Amen, the&ithAll 
and true witu«s« " (Rev. iii. 14; comp. John i. 14, 
xiT. 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 20). It is matter of tradition 
that in the Temple the " Amen " was not uttered 
by the people, but that, instead, at the conclusion 
of the priest's prayers, they rentonded, "Blessed 
be the name of the gloiy of 1^ Ungdoni tut c?er 
and aver.'* Of CUi a traee fi eappoaed to noudit 
in the concluding sentence of the Lord's Prayi-r 
(oomp. Rom. xi. 86). But in iht synagogut^s 
and private heaav ft waa aoatoaoaiy Sor the people 
or members of the femily who were present to 
say "Amen" to the prayers which were oflcred 
by the minister or the master of the house, and the 
custom remained in the esirly Christian Church 
(Matt. ri. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). And not only 
public prayanb ^ those offerad In private, and 
doxologies were appropriatdy concluded with 
"Amen" (Rwn. ix, 5, xi. 36, xr. 33, xvi. J? ; 
2 Cor. liii. 1.^, 4c). 

Antthyit (Uobw (MMSmdA). McDtioB ta made 
of tide predoas stone, whidi fbrmad the third !n 

the thij-d row of the high-priosl's br^tplatc, 
in Ex. xxTiii. 19, xxix. 12, And the third row a 
ligure, an agate, and an amelliyat.*' It oeeua alao 

in the N. T. (Hev. xxi. 20) a.s the twelfth stone 
which garnished the fouodatioos of thti wall of the 
heavenly Jeraaleao. CoBDnMBtaton geuerally are 
agre«Hl that the amethyst is the stone indicat^xl hy 
the Hebifw word, an opinion which i» abund.intly 
supported by the ancient verrions.— Modem mincra- 
logiiU by the tarm amethfrt araallj imdarrtaiMi 
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dw uiMtbTBtuie Tuiety of qvarUt which is cij»- 
tinine and highly transpamt— The Oiwk wnrd 
arr^lK-tsi'Ks, xh<- nii^in of the English OHUtlifif, 
ii Qsaaiir dehT«d ixom a, "mt," and fwlMid, 
'• U> In iirtiiiiwlri" thh itnnilwTin^hnni hrlinrril 
to hAT* thtpoww ofdivalUqgdnBlnBMK in thon 

A'ai, CMof ** Solomoo's servaota" (£zr. ii. 57) ; 
aiU«d AJttMT in IMu vii. 59> and AlioM, 1 Eid. 
T. 34. 

Aain'adia> (Matt. L 4; lake iiL 38). [Am- 

wxadab 1.] 

Amit'tai, &tfaar of the prophet Jonah (2 K. 
liV. J') ; Jon. i. 1). 

a«. ]^ «^ a hill " &ciog" Giah bj 
Hm vay of tiM wiUeneBi of GflMnn, namad aatiie 
pciut V/ which Joab's parsait of Abner aAv the 
death of AaaiMl oxtaidfld (2 Sam. ii. 24). 

AbW, ai oiplateadlBthonHnrff. of A. V. 
••mj" people," a figurative name, appliefl to the 
'yMaAm ^ Inwi in token of God's reconciliation 
iriS Ihmtt in contrast with the equallj significant 
mm? Lo-ummi giv»>ri by th-^ pmphet Hofiea to 
ha secuad son bj Gomer the daughter of Diblaim 
(BoL ii. 1). In the aaiM moMr Hnliamoh oon- 
tn^t>^v lt;l T. -Rohaoiah. 

Am laidoi, in aomc copiea Axicioioi, oamed in 
1 i^r. T. 20, among ttwso who cans vp fimn 
Babyltm with Zorobabd. 

ai»«i»t«i ]. The spj adodsd hf Moon ften 
th» tribe of Dan (Num. xiii. 12). 2. Father of 
Machtr of Lodefaar (2 Sam. iz. 4, 5, zrii. 27). 
t. Mcr «r BriliiMa (1 Ghr. SL 5% odkd 
£UAX in 2 Sam. li. 3. He was the son of 
Ahithc^hd, David's prime minister. 4. Tlie sixth 
ioaofOb«l-Edom(l Chr. zxfL 6),aad«M«f the 
ioe-l:'> ' the Temple. 

Amnuhod. L An Ephraimitc, fatliur of 
fiishama. the chief of the tribe at the time of the 
Es>das (Nnm. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, z. 22 ; 
1 Chr. rn. 26), and, through him, ancestor of 
Jothox 2. A Simeonite, £ither of ^hemucl, prince 
of the tribe (Man. zzzIt. 20} at the tine of the 
«firi« of Gneaa. t. TIm fttiisr of Mahd, 
■tai cf the tribe of NaphthAli at the same time 
Clna. xadw, 28;. 4. The &ther of Tshnai, king 
«r Gohv (S to. iffi. 97). ff. AdsBondiai ^ 

Phar» z, <i^n of Jadah (1 Chr. ix. 4). 

Anuain adah. L Son of Ram or Aram, and 
€aher of Nahehon, or Naaaoa (as U ie written. 
Matt. i. 4 ; Luk • ii:. 32), who was the prince of 
tile tribe of Judah, at the lirst numbering of Israel 
in tlie second jear of the Exodos (Num. i. 7, ii. 3 ; 
Roth ir. 19, 20 ; 1 Chr. u. 10). He was the fourth 
Itineration after Judah the patriarch of his tribe, 

i one of the ancestors of Jesus Chkist. 2. The 
chief of the 112 sons of Usud« a junior Leritical 
boon of liwfrnilfor the Kchathltes (Ex. tL 18), 
in the days of David, whom that king sent for, 
tentiier with other chief £sthers of Loritkal houses, 
laMBf the aik of God to Jeronln (1 Chr* zr. 
10-1 T). 3. In 1 Chr. vi. 22 Iihar, the aoo of 
Kohath, and &ther of Korah, is called Amminadab, 
but it is proliablj 00I7 a clerical error. In Out. 
T). IJ, ii unocrt.iin whether we ought to read, 
Am.rJn.ui%i', with the A. V., or my willing people, 
as in the margin. 

Anmin'odU) fAMioirADAB 3.] (Cant ri. 12). 

Anniahadda'I, the fiither of Ahieier, prince of 
tte tribe of Dan at the time of the Binto (Nan. 
L 12. iL 25k Tit. 64, 71,2. 25). 



Aamii'ated, thesonof Beaaiah, who appareatif 
aetad as bii Other's HeolaBaat, and ooomanded the 

thii-d division of DaAnd's army, which wiaaadn^ 
for the third month (1 Chr. xivii. 6). 

An'non, An^noBltKii fiUlim cf Aw»wMff, 

a people descended from Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot 
by his younger daughter (Gen. xix. 38 ; comp. 
Ps. bxxiii. 7, 8), as Moab was by the elder ; nd 
dating from the destnictira of Sodom. The near 
relation between the two peoples indicated in the 
story of their origin continued throughout their 
fiistwioe (comp. Judg. z. 6; 2 Chr. zz. 1 } Zeph. M. 
8, &e.). Indeed, so does was their onion, and so 
near their idmitity, that each would npjiear to be 
occasioDally q^okeu of under the name of the other. 
Unlike Moab, the predse posiUoa of theterrllonret 
the Ammonites is not ascertainable. In the cnruilt 
mention of them (Dent. ii. 20) they are said to have 
destroyed tiie Rephaim, whom they called the Zam- 
zummim, and to have dwelt in their pine, .Tabbok 
being their border (Num. xxi. 24; i>3ut. ii. 37, 
ii). 16). •* Land " or ** country " ie, however, hot 
rarely ascribed to them, nor is there any reference 
to those habits and circumstances of civilisation, 
which so constantly recur in the allusions to Moab 
(Is. zT., zri. : Jer. zlriii*). On the cootcanr, wa 
find ererywhere traoes «f tta fierce habile el 
marauders in their incursieoi (1 Sam. xi. 2 ; An. 
L 18), and a Terr high dame of crafty crueltr to 
their ibn (Jsr. dL6, 7; Jod. tH. 11, 12). ft 
appears that Moab was the settled and civiliaed 
half of the nation of Lot, and that Ammoo formed 
its piedalaiy and P e d e ni n section. On the west eft 
Jordan they never obtelned a footing. Among the 
confusions of the times of the Judges we find them 
twice passing orer ; once with Moab and Amalek 
seizing Jericho, the "city of palm*trees" (Joda. 
ill. 13), and a second time " to 6ght against Jud^ 
and Bcxtjamin, and the house of Ephraim ; " but 
they qokkly returned to the fieer peetans U 
Giked, leering bot one trace of Ihdr prMoee 
in the name of Chephar ha-Ammonai, " the hamlet 
of the Ammonites (Josh, zriii. 24), sitoated in the 
portJon of Beajnain ewn ew li eie at the head ef tiia 
passes which l«wl up from the Jordan-valley. The 
hatred in which the Ammonites were held br 
ImmI Ie eMed to have arlen partly fitnn tiie&r 
opposition, or, rather, their denial of assistance 
(beut. rxiii. 4), to the Israelites on their approach 
to Canaan. But it eridently sprang mainly from 
their share in the affair of Balaam (DeuL xxiii. 4 ; 
Neh. iiii. 1). At the jperiod of Israel's first 
approach to the eoath of Palestine the ftelina 
towarde Ammon ie one of rsferd. The cwmmann 
is then "distrea not the Moebitai .... dfebna 
not the children of Ammon, nor meddle with them " 
(Drat. iL 9, 19; and oom y. 37), and it is only 
nan theeidMi)anftlnaeaeMB wstwa eenaoBoairt 
for the fact that Edom, who had also refused 
passatm throogh his land, but had taken no part 
with Belean Js poaished with the ban «f aidarftti 
from the congregation for three generations, while 
Moab and Anunon arc to be Icept out for ten genera- 
tions (Dent. Tziii. 8, 8). But whatever its origin it 
Li certiin that the animosity continued in force to 
tlie latest date. SuWued by Jephthah (Judg. zi. 
33), and scattered with great slaughter by Saul 
(1 Sam. zi. 11)— and that not onoe onlj, fiir he 
** rezed " them '* whithenoerer be tamed* (ihr. 
47) — they cnjoyetl undo; liLs surcess^ir a short 
raqpite, probablj the result of the oonnezion of 
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U«b with DnvM (1 Sam. xxii. 3) and Darid's 
town, Belbklipm— where tlie memory of Rath 
must hare born still Iresh. But this wns soon 
bronght to a clotte by the shameful txeitmeGt $o 
which their king subjected the fneodly mecaengers 
of Darid (2 Smm. z. 4 ; 1 Chr. zix. 4), and for 
which he destroyed their city, and {nflictsd od them 
the severest hlow^ ( 1.' .Sam. lii. ; 1 Chr. xx.). 
[iUBBAtt.] Ia the days of Jebocbapbat they mada 
aa inennioB into Joddi with the MoaUtea aod tha 
Maonites, but were signally repulsed, and so many 
killed that three dap were occupied in filing t3a» 
bodies (2 Chr. xr. 1-25). In fjniA*» icign tfa^ 
made ineursions, and c(>mmitteil atrocities in (lllead 
(Am. i. 13) ; Jothnm iiod wars with them, and 
anctad from them a hflavy tribute of silver 
(oonp. "jewels," 2 Chr. xx. 25), wheat, and 
barley" (2 Chr. iiwi. .=>). In the time of Jere- 
miah we find them in p oase e si on of tha cilks of 
Gad from which the Jews had been removted by 
Tighth-Pilcaer ( Jer. xlix., U6) ; aod other incnr- 
>;on-'« are elsewhere alliiJevl to (Zeph. ii. 8, 9). At 
the time of tbe captirity many JewB took refiin 
amoi^ the Anrniomtea from tin Asayriaoa (Jer. d. 
11), but II' I 1- Iter ruling np{>ears to hare arisen, 
and on the return from liabylon, Tobiah the Am- 
monite aod SanbaUat • MoaUta (of Horaudn, 
.Ter. were foremost among the opponents of 

Kehem ali's restoration. Tlje last appearances of 
tha Amnmnites in the biblical narrative are in the 
books fif Judith (v. vi. rii.) and of thf ^Trt-TTiVf^ 
(1 Mace. V. G, 30-43), and it hxi been already re- 
marked that their chief charaeteristics— close alliance 
with Moab, hatred of Israel, and cumiiDg cruelty — 
are maintained to the end.— Tbe tribe wax governed 
by a king (Judg. xi. IJ. &e. ; 1 Sam. xii. 12; 2 Sam. 
X. 1 i Jer. xl. 14) and 1^ " priaoea" (2 Sam. x. 3} 
I Ckr. six. S). It haa beeo 

(1 S.'uii. xi. 1 ; 2 Pam. x. 2) wn.s the ofTidal title of 
the king as Kharaoh was of the Egyptian monarchs ; 
bnt this is without any dear finmdation.— *Tbe 
divinity of the tribe was Molech, getiemlfr mrn 
in the 0. T. under the .altered form of Mil 
*'the ahmninatioD of the children of Ammoo 
and occasionally as Malrham. In more tJian 
passage under the word rendered " their king " 
in the A. V. an aUolMi it intiadid t» ttiia 
idol. [MoLEcn.] 

Ammeni'teM, a woman of Ammonite race. 
SiK'h were Naaroah, the mother of Rehoboam, one 
of Solomon's foreign wires (1 K. xir. 21, 31; 
9 Clir. zii. 13), and SUraeadi, whoae eon ZAtA or 
Jozaduu* was one of the murderers of Jo.a'sh (2 Chr. 
xxir. 26). For alloaoos to these mixed marriages 
aee 1 K. xi. 1, and Neh. xiii. 23. 

Ain'lion. 1. Eldest son of David by Ahinoam 
the JezreeiitcB, bora in Hebron while his &th(a>'s 
Wfahj WW only acknowledged Ik Jadab. He dis- 
honoured his halAidster Tamar, and was in con- 
sequence murdered by her brotlier (2 Sam. xiii. 
[AMALOM.]-^ Sm of Shimon (1 Chr. 

IT. 20). 

A'mok, A priert who retttmed with Zertibabel 

(Neil. xii. 7, 20). 

A'mon, an Egyptian divinity, whose name occurs 
m (hat of Ko Amen (Kah. iH. 8\ in A. V. 

" populoia No," or Tliebcs, also called! No. [N*o.] 
The Greeks called this divinity Ammon. The 
ancient Egyptian nxax is Amen, whidtmnit iigmfy 

" the hidden," fi-nni the verb (tmnt, " tO enwrap, 
coDoeal.'' Amen was one ot' the eight gods of the 



AMORTTE 

first order, and chief of tbe triad of Thebes. He 
WM woiihi|ipad at thai dtj aa AmanpRiai or ** Amm 
the aoD,*' nprnnted m a maa wearing a cap with 




.»» 
» 

one 



Tbe gul Amoa (WIlUiMM). 

two high plomes. The Greeks identified Amen with 
Zeus, and he was therefore called Zeus Ammon and 
Jupiter Ammon. 

A'moiL 1. King of Judali, son and sncoessor of 
Manasseh, reigned two years from B.C. 642 to 640, 
Following his fiither s example, Aroon devoted him- 
self wholly to the servioe of Mat gods, bnt waa 
killed in a consp racj. I'he people aveoged him by 
putting .ill the conspirators to death, and secured 
the soooMaion to liie son Joaialu To Amon's rdga 
we mnl ider di» ienlble pietwc whidi the pro^Mt 
Zcphaniah gives of the xvor.x] ;md religious state of 
Jerusalem : idolatry supported by priests aod pro- 
phets (i. 4, iii. 4), the poor rufluessly oppresaed 
(iii. 3), and shameless indifference to evil (iii. 11).— 
8. Prince or governor of .*^amaria in t^ reign of 
Ahab (1 K. xxii. 26 ; 2 Chr. r\'iii. 25). What wm 
the precise nature of his office is not known. Perhaps 
the prophet Micaiah was entrusted to hti. custody 
as captain of the citadel.— 3. .See Am. 

Am'orlta^ tiw Am'oritei, t. e. the dwellers on 
the summit*— vuHmtaineen— one of the chief na- 
tions who possessed the Kind of Cana.in before ita 
conquest by the Israelitee. In the geooalogical tabla 
of Geo. X. '* tiia Amorite" ie f^hm aa the fbotli 
son of Canaan, with "Zidon. )l-rh [I?;t':t(-]. the 
Jebusite," tsc As dwelling on the ele\-ated porUona 
of the country, they are contrasted with the Ca» 
n.i.mites, who were the dwellers in the lowlands ; 
and the two thus formed the main broad divisions 
of the Holy Land. The Hittite, and the Jebusite, 
and the Amorit«, dwell in the mountain [of Judah 
and Kphraim], and the Canaanite dwells by the sm 
[the lowlands of Philistia and Sharon] and by th* 
'aide'of JardaB"Cin the vaUev of tbe Arabah>« 
WW the report of the fint fanditea who ealend tha 
country (Num. xiii. 29 ; .and sec Josh. v. I, x. 6, 
xi. 3 ; Deut. i. 7, 20, " mountain of tbe A. 44). 
In tis> very eailket ttraea (Gen. xir. T) ther ara 
ocrtipying the barren h^-'rhfs west of the Dead 
at the place which aflerwaixii bore the name of En- 
gedi ; iiills in whose &stn esses, the " rocks of the 
wild pMts," David afterwards took refuge from 
the pursuit of Saul (1 i^am. xxiii. 29, xxir. 2). 
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^Hazssox-Tajhas.] From Uuapoiot they stretched 
mrt to Hebron, when Abiam ms then dwdKng 

Bn<l«r the " (Tok -grove " of the three brothm, A nor, 
Eshod. and Jfamra ^Gen. iiT. 13 ; oomp. xiii. 18). 
Vttm ddi^lhiir MMiait mA, they may hare croaaed 

the yalky of the Jorlrm, tempted by tne Iiigh talili?- 
laodf on the east, for there we nest mnt them at 
the date of the invasion of the country. Sihon, 
th«[r tben k;ug. had taken the rich pasture-laud 
^ulh of the JabUik, and had driren the Moabit^, 
ita former poMsaon, across the wide chann of the 
Anon (Sam. xzi. 13, 26)» wbidi thenc^rward 
ftnned ute boundary be t w e e n tiwtwo hostile peoples 
(Nr.m. xxi. l:".). Th** Israelites apparently a{>- 
proacbed from the aouth-eost, koe^og " on the 
cUnt Mt" (that ii OB ^ «Ht) of the npper part 
r'' the Amon, whii h there bends Rotithwaris so as 
to form the eastern boundary of the country ot' 
Moah. Their reqoert to pan throng Ua land was 
r^ri>wl }<j S'boii I'N'um. xii. 21 ; Dent. 15. 2Cy) ; lio 
*' Koit &ut " agau^t them (Num. xxi. 2U ; DeuL ii. 
32), was killed with his sons and his people (Deut. 
iL 3^'"% and his Innd, cattle, and cities taken pos- 
KSBKiQ <. ( by Israel t^Xum. xii. 24, 25, 31 ; Deut. 
iL 34-36 . This rich tract, bomided br the Jabbok 
m tha north* the Amoo ca the aonth, Jordan on 
the w««, nd the wfltenae** on Hie east ( Judg. 
li. 21. 22 was, perhaps, iu the most special setise 
the " land of the Amohtes " (Nam. xxL 31} Joeh. 

S, a, sffi. 9 ; Judg. xi. 21, 22) ; hat their pos- 
ssiinii^ arf- distinctly 5tate<I to have extended to 
the very tb«>t o{ Hermoti (DeuU iii. 8, iv. 48), em> 
bndng all GOead and all Bashan " (iii. 10), with 
the Jdnian vallfy cn the east of the river (iv. 49), 
jiEid I'jrm ti gither the land of the two kings 
of the Am. ritffl," Sihon and Og (Dent. xxxi. 4; 
Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xxir. 12). Af^er the passage 
of the Jordan we again meet with Amorites dis- 
pottBg with Joshoa the conquest of the west 
flooitry ( Joah. z. S, <ic, xi. 3, Ac.). After the 
caa qn e it of Canaan notUng is Mattl in the 
Bible of the .Vnio rites, except the (-ji I'-.ional men- 
tioi «£ their name among the early inhabitants of 
Ike wwif ly. 

A'moe. L A native of TeVr« in Jndah, about 
mx miks S. of Bethlehem, originally a shepherd 
nd JiuBin <f g y w nei r e-trecs, who was cdM by 

Cc'Ta Spirit to he a prophet, although not trained 
m any of the regular prophetic schools (i. 1, 
vi. 14, 15). He travelled from Jndah into the 
n^rttcm kicgdom of Israel or Ephraim, and there 
cxfeTCjed his ministiy, apparently not for any long 
tioM. His date cannot be later than the 15th 
ymx of Uzziah's reign (b.c. 808) ; for he telle as 
Aat be propheaied ** in the reigns of Uiidih king 
cf Jud:ih, .ind Jeroboam the son < i" Tuish king of 
Isad, two yean befiire the earthquaka." Thii 
eMtlM|iBks (aleo mfttloDed Zidi. sit* 5) cannot 
hav? <xrarrw! after the 17th year of UzziiJi, sinn-- 
Jeroboam II. died in the 1 5th of that king's reign, 
vhidi thveAev ii the latest year fnlfUling the three 
ehrooological indications funiished by the prophet 
himself. But his ministry probably took place at 
an earlier period of Jeroboam's reign, perhqa llNnit 
th* middle of it, for on the one hand Amos speiks 
of the conqiiest* of this warlike king as completed 
(vi. 13; c£ 2 K. xir. 25), and on the other the 
Assyrians, who towards the end of his reign were 
apjotMching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 5), do not 
»mn as yet to have caosed any aLrnn in the country. 
AxBoe jvcdkta indeed that Israel and other neigbc 



booring naUoos will be punished by certain wild 
oonqaeiwe from the North (i. 5, v. 27, vi. 14), 

l>ut does n' t n irae them, as if tliey were still un- 
known or unheeded. In this priwhet's time Israel 
was at the height of power* weeith, aad Meturity* 
but infectel hj the crimes to which such a state is 
linbl*. I'hc poor were cnipreHied (viii. 4\, tha 
ordinances of religion thought baidBBeeOM (viii. S)* 
and idleness, hixury, and extravagance were general 
(iii. 15). The source of these evils was idolatry, 
that of the golden calv^. Odl^wmrdiip tna spe- 
cially practised at Bethel, where was a principal 
temple and summer palace finr the king (vii. 13 ; 
cf. iii. 15), also at CJilgjil, I>an, aud Beershola in 
Judah (iv. 4* v. 5, viii. 14^, and was ofiensively 
onited witii the tme wonl^ of the Lord (tr. 1^ 
21-23; cf 2 K xv[[. 33). Amos wMit to rebuke 
tliis at Bethel itself, but was compelled to return to 
Judah by the high-priart Anuuriah, who procnred 
tVom Jerol:oam an order for his expul.'sion frt'm the 
northern kingtlora. The book of the prophecies of 
Amos seems diviiM into four principal portions 
closely connected together, f 1 ; Worn ]. 1 to ii. 3 
he denounces tlie sins of the nations bordering on 
Israel and Judah, as a preparation for (2), in which, 
from ii. 4 to vi. 14, be describes the state of those 
two kingdoms, especially the former. This is ftl« 
lowed by (3) vii. 1-ix. 10, in ^vhich, ailer rrn<N t- 
ing on the previoos pn^be^, be relates his viait to 
Bethel, and akaldMB tM fanpendlng pottUknent of 
! ; II I whi-h IiP predicted to Amaziah. Afler this 
; in (4) he rises to a loftier and more evangelical 
strain, looldltt finward to the time when the hope 
of the Messiah's kingdom will he fulfilled, and His 
people forgiven and c&tablished in the enjoyment of 
God's blessings to all eternity. The chief peculiarity 
of the style consists in the number of allusions to 
natural objects and agricultural ocaipatiotis, as 
might be expected from the early life of the author. 
See i. a, iL 13, iu. 4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, r. 8, 19, 
Tf. 19, Tii. 1, ix. 3, 9, 13, 14. The ninBoei to 
it in the N. T. .arc two: v. 2.5, 26, 27 i* quoted 
by St, Stephen in Acts vii. 42, 43, and ix. 11 by 
St. JamM in Aete XV. 19. At the bocdc h trideadj 
not a series of detached pr-phi oic:!, but logically and 
artistically connected in its several parts, it was 
probably written by Amoa as we now have it atUr 
his retnm to Tekoa from his mls-sion to Bethe' — 
2. Son of Naum, in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Luke iii. 25). 

A'mot, father of the propiiet Isaiah, and, accord- 
ing to liabbinical tradition, brother of Amaxiah king 
of Judah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 20, 32 ; Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiiL 1, xx. 8, xzzvii. 
2, 21, xxxvUi. 1). 

Anphip'olis, a dty of Hace lonin, through which 
Pftul end Silas paMed on their way from Fhilippi to 
TheMdodtt (A«fa srtL 1). It wie dlMant 83 

iri 'in:;-! niil > frnm Philippi. It was called Amphi- 
polis, because the river Strymon iiowed almost 
round the tofwa* It stood upon an fminence on 
the lefk or eastern bank of this river, just below 
its egreas from the lake Cerdnitis, and at the dis- 
tance of aboot three miles from the m» It WM 
1 ml my of the Athenians, and was memorable 
in the PeloponnesLan war for the battle fought 
under its walls, in which both Brandas and Cleon 
were killed. Its site is now ooonpied bj a viUafe 
called Nwkhiruf, in Torkidi /eH^-JTMH ar M«v 
Tomi,** 
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AMPUAS— ANAH 




Amphipoll& 



Am'pliai, a Christinn nt Kome (Rom. xri. 8). 
Am'nuxL 1. A Lev.te of the family of the Ko- 
hathites, and &ther of Moses, Aaroo, and Miriam 
(Ex. vi. 18, 20; Num. iiL 19; 1 Chr. Ti. 2, 3, 
18). He is called the " son " of Kohath, but it is 
evident that in the geneal<^ several generations 
must have been omitted ; for trom Joseph to Joshua 
ten generations are recorded, while from Levi to 
Moses there are but three. Again, the Kohatliites 
in the time of Moses mustered 8600 males, from a 
month old and upward (Num. iii. 28), a number 
to which thejr could not have attained in two ge- 
nerations from Kohath. The chief ditficulty which 
attends this explanation is the &ct that Jochebed, 
the wife and aunt of Amram, is described as a 
daughter of Levi, who was bom to him in Egypt 
(Num. xxvi. 59) ; but it may be avoided by sup- 
posing that by *' Levi," the tribe and not the indi- 
vidual is intended.— 2. A son of Dishon and dc- 
Boeudant of Seir (1 Chr. i. 41); properly " Ham- 
ran" = Hemdan in Gen. zxxvi. 26.— S. One of 
the sons of Boni in the time of Ezra, who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Elzr. x. 34). Called Omakrus 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

Am'nmitet. A branch of the great Kohathite 
family of the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. '27 ; 1 Chr. ixvi 
23) ; deswrnded from Amram the tiither of Moses. 

Ajn'rsphel, perhaps a Hamite king of Shinar or 
Babylonia, who joined the \-ictoriou8 incursion of the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities of the plain (Gnn. xiv.). 

Asmleta were ornaments, gems, scrolls, &c. 
worn as preservatives agaiast the power of enchant 
ments, and generally inscribed with mystic forms or 
characters. The word does not occur in the A. V., 
but the " earrings " in Gen. xxxv. 4 were obviously 
conuwt«l with idolatrous worship, and were pro- 
bably amulets taken from the bodies of the slain 
Shechemites. They arc subsequently mentioned 
among the spoils of Midian (Judg. viii. 24), and 
perhaps their objectionable character was the reavin 
why Gideon asked for them. Again, in Hos. ii. 13, 
" decking herself witJi earrings " is mentioned as 
one of the signs of the " days of Baalim." The 



" earrings " in Is. iii. 20 were also amulets. The 
Jews were particularly addicted to amulets, and 
the only restriction placed by tlie liabbis on their 
use was, that none but approved amulets (i. e. such 
as were known to have cured three persons) were to 
be worn on the Sabbath. 

Am'iL 1. A Levite of the &mi]y of Merari, and 
ancestor of Ethan the minstrel (I Chr. vi. 46).— 
2. A priest, whose dc^ndant Adaiah with his 
brethren did the service for the temple in the time 
of Nehemiah (Nch. xi. 12). 

A'nab, a town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 50), named, with Debir and Hebron, as ones 
belonging to the Anakim (Josh. xi. 21). It has 
retained its ancient name, and lies among the hills 
about 10 miles S.S.W. of Hebron, dose to Shoco 
and Eshtcmoa (Rob. i. 494). 

An'Ml, brother of Tobit (Tob. i. 21). 
A'nah, the son of Zibeon, the son of Scir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 24), a " duke " or prince 
of his tribe, and father of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14, 25). There is 
no reason to suppose that he is other than the same 
Anah who found the " hot springs " (not " mules," 
as in the A. V.) in the desert as he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father, though Bunsen considers him a 
distinct personage, the son of Seir and brother of 
Zibeon {BibelvBcrk, v. 83). The chief difficulty 
connected with the identification of Anah arises from 
the various names which are given to Esau's wives. 
In the Edomite genealogy of Gen. xxxvi. 2, Aholi- 
bamah is described as " the daughter of Anah, the 
daughter (' «m ' LXX. and Sam.) of Zibeon the 
Hivite;" the word "daughter" in the second case 
refennng still to Aholibamah, and not to Anah, as 
is evident from vcr. 25. But in Gen. xxvi. 34, the 
same wife of Esau is called Judith, the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite. If therefore Judith is another 
name of Aholibamah, Beeri the Hittite is appa- 
rently identical with Anah the Hi\'ite, and on this 
supposition there arises a twofold discrepancy. Anah 
was not a Hivite but a Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20) ; 
this difficulty may be removed by attributing it to 
a mistake of the transcriber, or by supposing with 
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Henestoibcrg that Anah belonged to iiuA bnmdi of 
tlie Hirites, who from liring in cares were caHed 
Horites or Troglodjtcs. The former is proVably 
tte trM aointioii, and the Aks. US. of the LXX. 
Vm aAoplad tlwiwffiiip ««Horite'' Iti GcD. nivt S. 

Th.-vt An:ih and I>e«?ri rr.-^^ the same person, is unhe- 
siUtiafly affirmed bj UeogBteabeis, who ooojec- 
tarei tnt ftiOBk flMcbicnBMtnM Ua lUiiMivcgriiig 
the h<"<t-s{>ring^ in the wildemcss Anah obtain^ 
the name Been, " the man of the welb," and that 
tts iViwgiMtinM « Hitttte," in Gen. zrri., ia a gen- 
mJ term, eqniralent to "Canaonite " (comp. Gen. 
iixu. AG with xxviii. 1). SouUi-ea&t of the Dead 
Sea, in th<' couatij of the Horites, are the hot-springs 
«f the Wadj Al-Ahhaa, the ancMDi GkUiirhoe. 

Aanh umtli« a place within tha botd«r of b- 
BKiMr, BHDed witl^ Sfate tad BMiUh (J«. xii. 

AMTtk 1. TtMOj a ntot: am of ihoM; 
wlo 5t.x>j on Ezra'a hand as he rend the law 
to the people {Htk, 4). He is called A»a- 
loi* in 1 Kfldr. ix. 43^8. Om of "«he heads o( 
the people" who aignad tht cmnni with Nehe- 
miaA (N«h. X. 22). 

An akim, a rurc of tpants, descendants of Arba 
(JviU. IT. 13, iii. ii;, dwelling in the southern 
part of Canaan, «td particularly at Hebron, which 
from their progenitor reoeired the name of " dty of 
Arba." Bendea the general deaignation Anakim, 
ik-tj art variously called sona of Anak (Num. xiii. 
33),deK«&da&to sf Anak {Hum. Jdii. 22), and aooa 
«f AmfeiB (p&aX. i. 98). TImn dMgnmoni Mnrra 
to show tliat A»e must regard Anak as the name of 
the nee rather than that of an individual, and thi« 
ii eeafinned hf lAai li mUi of Arta^tiMir pro- 
peaifcr, that Jw "was a great man amf^nf:; the 
Azokim " (JoBfa. xir. 15). The race appears to 
hate beta dMIed into three tiibas or families, 
}'eiina^ the names Sbeshai, Ahlman, and Talmai. 
Though the wailike appearance of the Anakim had 
•track the Israelites with teiror in the time of 
JfsMi (Num. xia. 28] Dntk ix. 2), tbay were 
semffackaa disp oas esa a d hf Joahoa, and utterly 
driren frurm the land, except a small remnant th.it 
£Miad refage in the Philistine dties, Gaza, Gath, 
ad AsUod (Josh. d. «, 28). Tbetrdiltr city 
Hebron bwame the possession of Cnlii , ^vho is said 
to hare dri?^ out tirom it the three sons of Anak 
iBfBtiwTti* aboTe, that is the three &milies or tribes 
of the Anakim (Josh. iv. 14; Judg. i. 20). AftCT 
this time thej ranish from history. 

Ja'ndMi a Mizraite people or tribe, respecting 
the settlements of which nothing certain it known 
(Gen. X. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 11). Judging from the po- 
sition of the other Mizraite peoples, this one pro- 
kaUj oocupi«l aome part of £gypt, or of the ad- 
joimi^ re0on of Africa, or possibly of the MNltiH' 
We^t of l*..'.-^'>,p. 

Aaaai malaoht one of the idola worshipped by 
flia ce l oiriats lutradootd lata Sauaria frvm sephap- 
raim (2 K. xrii. 31). Hp was worshipped with 
rites resembliiig thoee of Molecb, childien being 
barat la Ida llOBoar, and is the companion-go<l to 
AtaUkMMWUBCll, As Adramtnelech is the male 
power of the son, so Anammelcch is the female 
ttower of the son. 

A'aaa. 1. Oaa of the heads of the pewle" 
who signed tiw coreoani with NdMohh (Neb. z. 
9S^2. ^H\.v.%N 4 ^1 E*!r. t. 30). 

the sereoth son of Elioeuai, dtsceoded 
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through Zerubbabil fron ilia loral IiBa of Jndak 

(1 Chr. iii. 24). 

Anaoi'ah. Probablj a priest, and ancestor of 
Axttciah, who ansted in raiding the dtj wall ia 
the days of Nehemiah (N^. iii. 23). 

Ananiah, i pi ce, named betwecii Xob and 
Hazur, io which the BeDjamites lived after theii 
retora from captirity (Ndi. 3d. 89). 

Auanl'as, 1. The scais of An-mias to the number 
of 101, are enumerated in 1 E«ir. v. 10 as having 
returned with Zorobahel. No auch name ooents ia 
the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah.— 2. (1 Esdr. ix. 
21). [Hanani 3.]— 8. {I EmIi-. ix. 29). [Uaua- 
NiAH 9.]— 4.(1 1-jdr. iz.4a). [AUAIAU 1.]— 8. 
(1 iSsdr. ix. 48). [Hanam 5.]— 6. Father of Aia- 
rias, whose name was assumed by the angel Ra- 
I)haLl (Toh. V. 12, 13).— 7. Ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. TiiU 1).— 8. Shadneh (Soog of 8 Gh. 86^ 
1 Maoc ii. 59). [Hahahiait 7.] 

Anani'as. 1. A high-priest in Acts* xxiii. 2-5. 
xxir. 1. Me was the sen of Mebedaeas, saooeeded 
Josefjh iOB of Omjdoa, aad pnesdid famad aon of 
Plvabi. He was nominated to the office by HeroJ 
king of Ch.'dcts, in A.O. 48 ; and in a.d. 52 seut to 
P.ome by tlie prefect Ummidius Quadratus to answer 
before the Emperor ('l:Midius :i ijhai c^e of oppression 
brought by the hamanUois. He appcai-s, however, 
not to have loai his oifice, but to have rL>5umod it on 
his retam. He was dnweed sliortly before Felix lefl 
the pmrince ; bat still had great power, which he 
used violently and lawlessly. He was at last 8s&.is- 
aioated by the sicuii at the bcginnipg of the last 
Jewish aw.— IL A dfani|ile at Jennalem, Irashaad 
of Sapphira (Acts v. 1-11.). Having sold his goods 
for the benefit of the church, he kept back a part ol 
the prioe, bringing to tiie apostle* the wmajnaer, aa 
if it were the whole, his wife alsQ being privy to 
the scheme. St. Peter, being enabled by the power 
of tha Spirit to see through the fraud, denounced 
him as having lied to the Holy Ghost, i. c. Imnng 
attempted to pass upon the Spirit i-esident in the 
apoktles an act of deliberate deceit. On hearing this, 
AoaaiiaieU down and aipind. That this incident 
was no BMPe phyirieil oeoeeqiieMe of 81. FMaKa 
severity of tone, as some of the German writers 
have maintained, distioctlj appean by the direet 
senteaee of a eindlar raith pnonoonBed bjr tiie 
same apcstle upon his wife Sayphim a f(w hours 
after. [Sappbira.] It is ot course possible timt 
Ananias s death may hare been au act of divine 
justice unlookcd for thr npo.tl ', there is no 
mention of such uii ; tundcd r&«uiL in his bpeech ; 
but in the case < t t;i wife, such an id^ is oat af 
the qaestion.»S. A Jewish disciple at Damascns 
(Acts ix. 10-17), of high repute, " a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews which dwelt there" (Acts zxii. 12). 
Being eedend hf lSb» Loid In a ^oa, lie ao«^ 
out .Saul during the period of blindness and dejec- 
tion which followed his conversion, and anoouuced 
to him Ui fotoro eoamMon as a preacher of the 
Gwpl, conveying to him at the same time, by the 
laying on ofhi^ hands, the restoration of sight, and 
commanding him to arise, and b« bapliaed, and 
wash away his sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord. Tradition makes him to liare been after- 
wards bishop af DanMooi^ and to bara dtod'bf 

AittBid, fbrebther of ToUt (Tob. i. 1). 

A'nath, !"i(hor of Shamgar (JuJii. iii. 31, v. (>). 
Anath'ema, which literally means a thing su»> 
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pended, i« the equiralent of thcHdnvw word sigDi- 
tying A thinvt or pciMn dnwiMlL Any object so 
'lovot'fl In ihe Lnid w,is inedoem.'ible: if an in- 
aniinate objectt it was to be given to the ^ietts 
(Nmn. aliii. 14) ; If ft IMag crHtan or «v«n a 
mm, it WM-^ to >w» sinjn (l.or. xxvii. 28, 29). Gen<^ 
nillj speaking a vow oi this <lcM:ri{ttion was takeu 
only with respect to the idolatrous nations who 
were marked out for tU^stmction by ih^ special de- 
cree of Jehovah, as in Num. xxi. 2; Josh. ri. 17: 
but occasionally the row was made indefinitely, 
and involved the death of the innocent, as is illus* 
tnited in the cases of Jephthah's daughter (Judg. 
zi. 31), and Jonnthan (1 Sam. xiv. 24) who w.-is 
only Mived by the iuterposition of the oet^le. The 
hnmi of iQcli • voir on tihe pot or any eti« di- 
rectly or indirwtly participatinf; in it wa." punished 
with death (Josh. viL 2d). The word anathema 
ftvqvently ooeois in St. PraTs writtoge, ud is 
generally tmnsktod Trs^cf. Many expositors 
have regarded his use oi it as n technical term for 
jndiciii! ejEcommunicntton. That the word was so 
used in the e.arly Chinch there can be no doubt, 
but au examination of the passages in which it 
«eaan dunn that it had acquired a more general 
aente as expresnTO either of strong feeling (Rom. 
it. 3) or of dislike and condemnation (1 Cor. zii. 3, 
xvi. 22; Gnl. i. 9). 

Aa'attoth. 1, Sou of Bedtcri* am «f Benjamin 
(1 Chr. Til. S).— t. One of the heada of tho people 
who signed the coven-ant in the time of Xehemiah 
(Kcb. X. 19) ; unless, as is not unlikely, the name 
•tendaftr " the raeo of Anatboth" enumerated in 
Neh. vii. 27. 

An'Athotll, a priest«' dty, belonging to the tribe 
of Bonpmin, with " ttiborba" (Josh. xxi. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. GO). Hither to his "fields" ,\Wnfhar 
was banislied by Solomon after the failure of his 
attempt to pot Adonijah on the Hamt (1 K. ii. 26). 
Thia waa tae motive place of Abiexer, one of David's 
80 captiUns (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xxrii. 12 ), .md of Jehu, another of the mighty men 
(1 Chr. si. 3) ; and here, " of the priesta that 
wete in Anathotli,'' Jerrtwiah was twni (Jwf, f. !« 
xi. 21.2:?, xiiii. 7.8,0). The "men" 

of A. returned from the captivity with Zcrub- 
Uiel (Ezra IL 98 ; Keb. vlt. 27 ; 1 Ead^. t. 18). 
Anathoth lay on or near the great road from thj^ 
north to Jeinsakm (Is. x. HO), and is placed by 
Ensebius and Jerome at 3 miles irom the city. Its 
position has been discovered by Kobinson at Andicij 
on a broad ridge Ij hour N.N.E. from Jerusalem. 
The cultivation of the priests survives in tilled Belds 
of gnun, with figs and olives. There are the remains 
of walls imd strong foundations, and the quarries 
still if y ly Jerusalem with baiUng ttOM. 

Anohor. [Ship.] 

Itt'traWt cm among tiw fini ealM of the 

Apostles of our Lord (John i. 40 ; Matt. iv. 18) ; 
brother (whether elder or younger is uncertain) of 
amon Peter (iUd.). HtwaacrBethaMldt, and had 

bwn a disciple of John the Baptist. On hearing Jesus 
a second time designated by him xs the Lamb of God, 
ha left his former mxster, and, in company with 
another of John'.H disciples, r'f.i linl Limself to our 
Lord. By his me.ans his brother c>imon was brought 
to Jwus (John t. 41). The apparent discrepancy 
in Matt. Iv. 18 ff., Marki. 16 ff., where tlie two 
appear to have bc«n called together, is no real one ; 
St. John relating the first introduction of the bro- 
thers to Jeeat, the other Eviogdiata their fonmJ 



ANGELS 

call to ftiUoir Him In his ministry. In the 
catalogue of the Apoatlea, Andrew appears, in 
Matt. A. ?, Lnke vi. 14, second, next after hia 
brother Peter; but in Marie iii. 16, AcU i. 13, 
fourth, next aAcr the three, Peter, Jamaa, and 
Johp, and in company with Philip. And this ap- 
pears to have Ix^n his real place of dignity among 
the Apostles; for iu Mark xiii. 3. we find Petw. 
James, John, and Amln'w, iuiiniriu^^ pnrately of 
our I.oiti about His coming; and in John xii. 22, 
when certain Greeks wished for an interview with 
Jesus, they applied tlirou^ Andrew, who oonanltad 
Philip, and in company iHth Mm made the Tvqucat 
known to our Lord. This last circumstaii . ■■, i inn- 
bined willi the Greek character of both their names, 
may perhaps point to acme alight ahade of Hal- 
Iciiistio connoxioa on the part of the two Apostles ; 
though it is extremely improbable that any of the 
Tv<^e ware Hdlentsts in the proper sense. On 
the occasion of the fire thoiisan<l in the wilderness 
wantii^ food, it is Andrew who points out the 
little lad with the five barley loaves and the two 
fi>hes. Scripture relates nothing of him beyond 
thes* scattered notices. Except iu the catalogue (i. 
1 3), his name does not occur once in the Acts. The 
traditions about him are variona. Enadrfoa oekea 
him preach in Scythia ; Jerome and llieodorvt In 
Achaia (''Greece';; Niccpborns in A.-^ia M;im. mil 
Thmce. He is said to have been crucified at Patrae 
in Aehdn. Some endent writen apeak of «n apo- 
cryphal Acts of Andrew. 

Aadroni'cns. 1. An otiioer left as viceroy 
(2 Mace iT. 31) in Antioeh by Antioehna BpC- 
phanes during his absence (b.c. 171). At the in- 
stigation of Menelatxa, Andronicus put to death the 
high-priest Onias. Ihia murder excited general 
indignation ; and on the retnni of Antlochus, Andrew 
nicas was publicly degraded and executed (2 Maoc. 
iv. 31-38).— 8. Another efficrar of Antiochns Epi- 
phanes who was left by him on Garizim (2 Maoc, 
V. 23), probably in occupation of the temple there. 
— 8. A Christian at Home, .fluted by St. Frinl 
(Bom. xvi. 7), together with Junias. The two are 
oaUed by him hla rdaticoa ad Alloir<iptif«a| nd 
of I i ti among the Apostlaa, wlBg tiat teim pi»» 
bably in the wid^ aanaa. 

A'aam, a city of Xanehar, wHh "anhmte,** h^ 
Imping to the Gershonites (1 Chr. ri, 73). 

A'nnr, a city of Manasseb we&t of Jordan, 
with »ao1mrte'^ ghna to the KohathHaa (1 Chr. 
vi. 70). 

A'aer, one of the three Amorite chiefs of 
Hebron who aided Abraham in the pursuit after 
the four invading kings (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 

Aneth'othite (2 Snm. xxiii. 27), Anefothit* 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 12), and An'tothite (1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xii. 3), an inhabitant of Amthoth of the tiibe of 
Benjamin. 

Ajlet'otMte. [ANKTHOTHIXn.] ' 

Angela. By the word " ansels " (t. e. " mes- 
sengers'* of Gcd) we ordlnaiify nndenland « vnee 

of spiritual being?, of a nature exalted far alcove * 
tliat of man, although infinitely removed from that ' 
of God, whoae office la '*te do Him aanricein heap < 

ven, and by His appointment to succonr and defend 
men on earth." I. Scriptural we of the irorrf.— 
There are many pa-<is.ige« in which the expression * 
the " angel of God," "the angel of Jehovah," is 
ccrt.^inly uf^cd for a manite*tation of God himself. ^ 
TTjis is especially the raw in the eailier books of the < 
OU Tcatament, and may ha seen «t once by • coiD- > 

X 
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flrisciQ of Gen. xsu. 11 with 13, and of Ex. iii. 2 
with 6 aod 14 ; where He, who is called the " angel 
r f Jehorah " in one vers^, is callo^i " Goii," and even 
" Jeho\^ " ia tboM which loUow, and accepta the 
worship doe to God akme. (CdiitiMt Bar. sbr. 10, 
xxii.9.) See also Gen. i i. 7, 13, xxii. 11,13. 
xbiiL lit 16 ; Num. »u. 22, 32, 35, aod oomp. 
Ii.liiiL»«Hh Ex. xxxiU. 14«fc.lK. It It to be 
ob«*rnHj also, that , si de by side vnth these exprcs- 
ttons, we nod ot God's Uing manifest^ in the fomi 
a#MM; at to Abraham at Mamre (Gen. xviii. 2, 
22, comp. zix. 1), to Jacob at Penuel (Gen. zxzii. 
24. 30), to Jo^ua at GUgal (Josh. r. 13, 15), &c. 
It is hardly to t>e doubted that both seta of passages 
srfv totht iHEM kind or aM^lvtatMit «f the DHrina 
Fmhm*. Tliio Uiag the caae, iiiiot wt faiofr diat 
''ttoman hi\th !*^ti Goi " (the Father) "at any 
time," tad that ** the oolj-besotten Son, which is 
k llM baaou oT tbo Father H« batii nvcaM Hin*' 
(Jch:i i. l^ j. the ine\ itable inference thnt ) y " 
hugd of th« Loixi " in such pa.-~^es is meiuit lie, 
who is from the beginning the " Woli** 4. 4. tiM 
Wani fester or Fievealer of (io i Th«^<' fipp<>amncp!? 
art findeaUy " io:e»bado wings ot tne Incarnation." 
hj these God the Son manifested Himself from 
time to time in that human nature which He united 
to the Godhead for erer In the Virgin's womb. 
Besides thia, which is the Highest application of 
wmA ** ai^^" we find the phrase used of any 
wmmapn of God, tadi aa the prophets (Is. xlii. 
10 , Rac. i. 13 ; M.il. iii. 1), tlie priests (Mai. ii. 
7), and the rulers of the Christian churches (Rev. 
L tOV^U. Ndture of on^s^Little is lald of 
tbar riatiue as distinrt from their office. They 
are termed " spints " (as in Ueb. i. 14); but 
it » iiat asavtfd that the anfdk nature is incoi ]»:>- 
rejJ. The contrtiry SJFNMns exprrsfcly implifni by 
the vords ia wiuch our Lord declare, tliiit, after 
tit Mmrrection^ men shall be " like the angei.s " 
(Lukt xx. 36) ; because (as is elsewhere sai l, Phil, 
iii. 21) their bodies, as well as their spirits, shall 
hare mi^it entirely tike His. It may also be 
aptioed that the glonoua appearaiioe, ascribed to the 
tOfA n Scriptur* (at te Ots. z. 6) it tbt tame 
i- tlut which shone out in our Lord's Tnui.sfipua- 
tioo, and in which St. John saw him dotbcd iu 
h m im (Ber. 1. 14-16) ; mi mtiaofar, that, when- 
ever angola have boon made manifest to man, it has 
alwap been in human form (as in Gen. xviii., 
xix. : Luke zxir. 4 ; Acts I. JO, &c &c.). The 
Terr f.ict that the titles "sons of God" (Job i. C, 
ixiriii. 7 ; Ihm. iii. 25 comp. with 28,, and 
•* gods " (Ps. viu. 5, xcvii. 7), applied to them, 
are also given to nM» (ste Loka iii. 38 } Pi. Ifxxii. 
f, and comp. onr Lonft appIieatkM of tUt hv^t 
pstsage in John x. 34-37', points in the same way 
to • difitreoce onlr of dtgcte, aod an idenUtj of 
hinl, btlwan tiw Iraiiian and angdie nature. 
The ange!v are theiefoie reveileil to us as beinp. 
Sttoh at man m^t be ao<^l will be when tlie power 
«f ais and daalh h removed, partaking in their mea- 
sure of the attribut« of Go.1, Truth, Punty, and 
Love, becanse always beholding His fnce ^Matt. 
xviii. 10), and therefore being " made tike Him " 
(1 John iii. 2). This, of coone, implies ftuiteneas, 
aod therefore (in the strict sense) ** imperfection " 
of nature, and constant pi opew, both niond and 
iatdtctMl, throu^ ail atemitr. Sodi imperfeo- 
Hm, eanlmlad with the tnfitdty of God, is ex- 
prrwlj ascribed to them in Job iv. 18 ; Matt. xxlv. 
1 Pet, i. 12. This finiteneas of nature im- 
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plies capacitr of temptation; and accordingly wc 
hear of •* fallen angels." Of the nature of their 
temptation ;ind the circumstances of their fall, we 
know ahaolutalj nothing. AU that la otrtain ia^ 
that tfatf **left their fint aalate,'* and that Ihey 
arc now " ant;e!s of the devil" "T iff xxv. 41; 
Kev. xii. 7, 9), nartaking therefore of the falsehood, 
ondtaoiMat, MM hatred, whioh are his peeolkr 
characto! i t c:; John viii. 44). On the othir hnnd, 
the title tspevi;diy assigned to tlie angels of God, 
that of the "holy ones" (see 0.111. iv. la, 23, 
viii. 13; Matt. Xiv. 31 (. is pn-cisely the one which 
is given to those men who are icnewed in Christ' .s 
image, but which belongs to them in actuality and 
in nerfcotioa oalir bereufter. (Comp Hob. ii. 10, 
§, xii. 93.>~III. Office of the cmgeU.— Of iMr 
otlRce in heaven, we have, of course, only vajfue 
prof^etic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19 ; is. vi. 1-3 j 
Dan. vii. 9, 10; Ber. wi, 1 1, ke.\ which show us 
T-M^rhing but a nevei -(teasing uilOiation. Their office 
towards man is ikr mora fully described to us. 
They are represented as behig, in the widest aanae, 
a^nts of God's ProriJence, natural and super' 
ruiwal, to the body and to the soul. The op«m- 
tions of nature are Hpoken of, as under angelio 
guidance fulBUiog the Will of God. Thus the 
pestilences which slew the firstborn (Ex. xii. 23; 
Heh. xi. 28), the dibolxslient jNeopie in tiie wilder- 
ness (1 Cor. s. 10), the Xaiaelitc:* in the dan of 
David (2 Sett. fidv. 16; 1 Chr. txl. 16), and the 
army of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 3.''> j, .^s filv> the jilai^e 
which cut off Herod (Acts xii. 2:i) are plainly spoken 
of aa theworkof the "ai^ of the Lofd." Morcan 
the mysterious do*:Iarations of the .Apocalypse, by 
t;ir the most numerous of ail, be resolved iuto mere 
{xjetical imagery. (Sw espeaiallj Rer. riii. and ix.) 
Moic particularly, liowerer, ans;els nre spoken of nn 
Diini^lei-s of what Ls called supcrnalunii Fravideuce 
of God ; m agenttf in tlie gieat scheme of the spi- 
ritual redemption and sanctification of man, of 
which the Bible is the record. In the Book of 
Genesis there Is no uotic e of angelic appearance tilt 
aAer the coll of Abialmm. Then, as the book is 
the history of the cAosen family, so the aogda 
mingle with and watch ovei its f:unily life, enter- 
tained by Abraham aud by Lot (Uen. xvui. xix.), 
guiding Abtaham's sen-ant to Padan^Aram (xxiv. 
7, 40), seen by the fn-itive Jacob at Bethel 
i^xxviii. 12;, aud weleumiii^ his ie*.uni at Maha- 
naim (xxxii. 1). Their miai»>try hallows domestic 
life, in its trials and its bleii»ing>i alike, and is closer, 
more familiiu, and less awful than in aflertimes. 
(Contrast Gen. xviii. with Judg. vi. 21,22, xiii. 
16, 22.) In th« aubsc(|iMnt histof/, that of a 
chosm ffoMpti, Hn angels are reprtteoted more as 
ministers of wrath anJ inoity. It is. nioieover, to 
be observed, that the recoid* of tlieir appearance 
belong especially to two periods, tliatof the Jodgas, 
aod that of the cnptivitv, w 1 h were transition 
periods in Israelitisli histoiy ; tiie futmer one des- 
titute of direct revelation or prophetic guidauce, 
tfu- liitt'^r (if spt'cial trial ami unusual con- 
UkI With lieaUieiu>tn. I'uiiitj^ tlie hvesofMosos 
and J<»ihua there is no tamd of the appearance of 
created angels, and only obscure refei-ence to angtia 
at oil. In the Book of Jud^ angels appear at 
once to rebuke idolatry (ii. 1-4;, to call Gideon 
(vi. 11, Stc.) and consecrate Snmwn (xiii. 3, Ac) to 
theworitofadlveranee. The prophctie office bqitet 
with >"amuel, and inimedi.iii-ly ai cclii; <:uiilance u 
withheld, except when needed by tne prophets them- 
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selm (1 K. lix. 5 j 2 K. vi. 17). During the 
prophetic and kingly period, angels are spoken of 
only (as noticed above) as ministers of God in the 
mm/^ <v w of natnre. But in Uu captivity, when 
^Jflwi -WW Id tlie pivsenot of foreign nations, 
cac}> claiming its tutelary -.l-'dy, then to tho 

prophets Daniel and Zechariah, are revealed 

in s frnh Bfl^ tvaldiing, not oolf ovw Je> 

ru.^al.™, but iiko over heathen kingdoms, nnder 
the Providence, and to work out the desigiu, of lh« 
Lord. (Sm Zlech. passim, and Dan. iv. 13, z. 
10, ^3, 10, 21 , &c.) Thp Incarnation marks a new 
epoch of angelic minutniUon. '* Tf»a Angel of Je- 
hovah," the Lord of all created angels, having now 
descended from beavon to oaith, it was natural 
that His servants sboold eoatfnne to do Him service 
there. Whether to pmdict .n 1 ^-lority His biilh 
itaolf (Matt. L 20 ; Luko i. ii.), to tniaister to Uim 
after hfo temptatlan and agouy (Matt. iv. 11 ; 
Luke xiii. 43), or to declare His re>unTction and 
triumphant asoeiukion (Matt, xzriii. 2; Joliu xx. 12 ; 
Ads i. 10, It), they seem iiow to be indeed 
" ascending and desccniling on the Son of Man," 
almost as though tranrferriiig to earth the ininisti-a- 
tions of heaven. The Now Toftamoit is the history 
of the Church of Christ, eveiy mmnbcr of wliich is 
united to Him. Accordingly, the .mgels ure re vo;ileti 
DOW, as "ministering spirits" to each indiviilu'i! 
member of Christ for His spiritual gpiidanoe and aid 
(Heb. i. 14). The records of their visible appear- 
ance are but nnfrequent (Acts v. 19, viii. '2k\, x. 3, 
xii. 7» nrii. 23) ; hut their presence and their aid 
»« ttfered to mniliarly, almoat as things of coarse, 
over afler the Incnrnntion. They nre spoken of as 
watching over Christ's little ones (Matt, xviii. 10), 
as nj' icins; over a penitent stoaer (Lake sv. 10), 
as present in ihc. woi*ship of Christians (1 Cor. x\. 
10), and, perhaps, bringing their prayeis before 
God(Kor. VI I , 4), and as bearing the souls of 
the reileemM into Pnnulise (Luke xvi. 22). In one 
word tJiey aie Ciuist's ministers ol' giacc now, ns 
they shall be of judgment hereafier (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49. zvi. 27, xxir. 91, kc). Thai there are 
degrees of the angelie natars. Mien and tmfiillen, 
and special titles and a^^oncies hi'lniging to auh, is 
dearly dedarad by St. Faul (Kph, i. 21 ; Rom. 
vln. 88), btit wmt their gen«iu natore is, it is 
nseless 1 1 'T'^culatc. For whnt little is known of 
this special nature see OuEHUBUI, SfiRAPiliM, 
HiCHAKL, OABRRXh 

Angling. rFisiiTKn.] 

An'iam, a Manassite, son of Shorn idah (1 Chr. 
tH. 19). 

A'nbn, a city in iho mountains of Judah, named 
with l^shtemoh {Es-Semugh), and Goshen (Josh. 
XV. 50). Euscbius and Jerome mention a place of 
this name in Daroma, 9 miles sooth of Ucbron, 

Anise. (Gr. anithon.) Tbts word occurs 
in Matt, xxiii. 'J.'S, " Woe unto you, s<_nil>es and 
Pharisees* hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint 
and nnlse wm cnninun.* It is by no meana a 
matter of certninfy wliether the anise (^Pimptndlj 
omsum, Lin.) or tlie dtli {Anethum graveoiem) 
is hers Intended, though the probability is more 
in favour of the latter plant. Both the dill and 
the anise beioug to the natural onier Untbcllt- 
ftratt and are much sliln in oteiT.al ckai-icter ; 
the seeds of both, moreover, are and have been 
long employed in medicine and cookery, as condi- 
ments and carminatives. Dr. Royle is decidedly in 
£iToiirofthodttl being the pN]«r tnniktko, and 
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snys that the cnetAum is more especially a genus of 
Easlin eoUinliao tlm fhn other plant. 




AnUst, Thisword does not occur in the A. 'V".,but 
is reiiemd to in Is. iii. 16, 18| 20, where the prophet 
speaks of ** the tinldii^ omsmcnts " about tiie feet 
of the daa^rters of Zion, iuid of tJic «' omamenLs of 
the legs.'* Tliey were fastened to the ankle-band 
of each leg, were as conmioQ as biaeeleti and arm- 
lef^, and mnde of much the same materiali> ; the 
pleasant jingling and tiukhng which they made as 
tluy knodcM againsi each other, was no doubt «M 
of tlie reasons why they were admired (" the bravery 
of their tinkling oruaiui^ntii"). TJiey aic btiU worn 
in the Kast, and Lane quotes from a song, in allu- 
sion to the plewnre caused by their sound, " tho 
ringing of fh!ne anklets has deprived me of reason.** 
Hence Mohanimed foibadc them in public; "let 
them not make a noise with their feet, tiiat their 
ornaments wMdi they hide may [thereby] be d^ 
I H\ - I " ( h'iran, xxiv. "1). 

An na, occurs in Punic as the name of the sister 
of Dido. 1. The wifip of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 ff.).^ 
A " prophete-^* " in Jerusalem nt the time of our 
Lond's pi-eflestaUoii in the Temple (Luke ii. 36). 
She was of the tribe of Asher. 

An'naaa, 1 Esd. r. '2';. [Sr.s.vAir.] 

AnHas (I Esd. ix. ;>2). A crruption of 
Hauim I Kzr. X. .11). 

Am'wt^m^ ^ hi^opriest of the Jews. He was son 
of one Seth, and was appointed high-priest in the 
year a.d. 7, by Quirinus, the imperiid governor 
of Syria; but was obliged by \'aleiiu8 Gratus, 
proctmiter of Jndaea, to give way to IsmaeY, son of 
Phahi, at the beginning of the reiirn cfTilH rius, 
A.D. 14. But soon Ismael was succeeded by Klca- 
zar, son of Annas ; then followed, after one Tmr» 
Simon, son of Camithus, and then, after another 
year (about A.D. 25), Joseph Caiapiuu», son-iii^l.iw 
of Annas (John xviii. 13). But in Luke iii. 2, 
Annas and Caiaphns ai« both called higb-pri< s!<!, 
Annas being mentioned first Our Lord't» lii^t 
hearing (John xviii. 13) was before Annas, who 
thw snt him bonai to Cslaphas. In Acts ir. 6, 
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Abm ■ fhialy ttlM UMhigk^iikity and Guqthas 
nerdf BUfMd witli otlMn of mi &nrity. It U no 

eisy matter to pivc an accotmt of the seemingly 
c^ttkious mpplicktioM of thk title. Some nwuntain 

th« hend of the Jewish people. — ^raispbosas actual 
hi^i-prietty Anna* as presiilent of the Saohedrim. 
OAn ipriB auffom thai Annas held the office of 
MOffrm. OT mhsiil 'i" nf the hiph-priest, mentionwl 
by latex Talmudists- He lived to old age, 
wrii^ had Hve eons higb-priests. 

Amn'ns (l Esd. viii. 43). Probably a oorrop- 
lioa of the Hebrew word rende^ ** with bim " 
B»r. riii. 19. 

isi Holy Scripture is aiUier I. Mi- 
taU,irtth ofl, or II. Spiritoal, with die Boly 
Ghost,— I. Matkrial. — 1. Ordinary. Anointing 
the body or bead with oil was a oomi&oii [mctice 
with lb* Jews, «■ with oUwr Oriental nattoes 
rrVot. rrriii. 40 ; Rnth iii. 3 ; MIc. vi. T5). Ab- 
»U^«aoe irma it was a sign of moaning (2 Sam. 
xiT. 2 ; Dan. x. 3 ; Matt. ri. 17). Anointing the 
h_'--\ w;th f il or oinlmoTit s«»ms also to have bocii 
a nu:k of respsct sometimes paid by a ho.st to his 
gOHli (Luke vii. 46 and Ps. xziii. 5), and was 
aa ancient Egyptian eostom at feasts. — 2. Official. 
A&ointaog with oil was a rite of inauguration into 
into each cf the throe typical o(Ti ■ s r f the Jewish 
ooD«Maw<alth. (a) Fropheta were oocasionally 
aaatatsi to their oSeo (1 K. ilz. 16), and are 
ctOed messiahs, or anointed f I Chr. xri. 22 ; Ps. 
€T. 1 5). {b) Prietts, at the mst iostitatioo of the 
Leviticd priesthood, ware all aaolntad to their 
o(Rccs, the sons of Aaron as well ns Aaron himself 
(Ei. xL 15 ; Num. iii. 3) ; bat afterwards, anointing: 
seems oot to have been repeated at the crnwxn^tioD 
of otriintry priests, hut to hare been especially re- 
sprred for the h^-pricst (Ex. xxix. 29 ; Lev. xri. 
32) ; to that " the priest that is anointed " (Lev. 
ir. $) « MoenQy thoof^ to mean the bigb-pncet. 
Set abeler. ft. 5. 16, and t}. 33. («) tNHg$. 
Aoointii^ was the p ii < Ijd aiid divlnely-appoint«.Hi 
cetmoay in the inauguration of the Jewi^ kings 
<1 San. is. 16. z. 1 ; 1 K. f. 34, 39) ; Indeed, ao 
pre'^mit^ally did it b' l-r r to the kingly oHice, 
that " the Lord's aiminteti waa a oonunoo desig- 
nation of the theocratic king (1 6ua. itt. 3, 5 ; 
2 Sam. i. 14, 16). Tlie rit'' w-w <y^TTietimeB per- 
^naol more than once David was thrice anointctj 
to be king: first, privately by Samuel, before the 
desth of Siul, by way of amferriog on him a right 
to the throne (1 Sam. xri. 1, 13); again over 
Jndah at Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 4), and iinully over 
the iriiole na^n (2 Sam. V. 3). Aaer the aepom- 
Hm nto two kingdoms, the kings both of Jndah 
and of Israel seem still to have been anointed (2 K. 
ix. 3* JO. 12). So late as the time of the captivity 
-ihekiBf la«Bllod**1heaBeittlad«rtheLovd" (Ps. 
Izxxli. 38, 51 ; Lam iv, 20). Besides Jewish kings, 
«e read that Uazael was to be anointed king over 
Syria (1 K, xix. 15). Cyras also is oalled the 
h','rd's anointed, as having been raised by Go«l to 
th^ throne for the special purpo&c of delivering tb« 
Jtvi out of eapChrity (la. xlv. 1). (cT) /nani- 
nate objeots also were anoint '-^ T\Mth oil in token of 
their beiag set apart for rtU^n jas service. Thus 
Jftcf'b anointed a pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxxi. 13); 
aod at the iatrododioin of the Mosuo economy, the 
tahemaile and all Hs ftiraitur e were eenaeerated by 
licintir.- Ft. xix. 2&-28). — 3. EccUiiasUcJ. 
Xt>tan*iw,g ^fyi^ pil ui the name of the Loid is pre- 



scribed by St. James to be need together with prayer, 
by the ddera of tiie dmrdi, ftr the w eoTw y of iStm 

sick (James v. H"). Analogous to this is the 
anointing with oil practised by (he twelve ^Mark 
tL 13), and oar Loid'a aaebtiBg the eyw of a 

blind man with clay made from saliva, in restoring 
him miraculously to sight (John ix. 6, 11).— 
n. Spiritual.—!. In the (). T. a Deliverer fa 
promised v.v.-^sr the title of Mc^^'inh, or Anointed 
(I's. ii. 2 ; l>an. ix. 25, 26); and the natutc of his 
anointing is described to be spirittial, with the Holy 
Ghost (b. Ixi 1 ; see Luke ir. 18). As anointing 
with oil betokened prosperity, and produced a cheer- 
ful aspect (Ps. civ. 15), so Uiis spiritual unction is 
figiiratively described aa anointing " with the oil of 
gladness " (F^ xIt. 7 ; Feb. I. §). Tii the N. T. 
Jesus of Naxareth is shuv i. !n be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old Testament (John i. 
41 ; Acts iz. 22, xrtt. 2, 3, svi». 5^ 28); and the 
historical fact of his being anointed with the Holy 
Ghost is asserted and recoitied (John i. 32, 33 J 
Acts iv. 27, X. :38). 2. Spiritual wwinting with 
the Holy Ghost is conferred also upon ChristiiiHS 
by God (2 Cor. i. 21), and tliey are desciibetl as 
having an unction from the Holy One, by which they 
know all things (1 John ii* 20, 27). To anoint 
the eyes with eyeaalve ia wed il^ontlTely to de- 
note the process ef ebtalning ifmtaal pam^Hm 
(Rev. iii. 18). 

1 Bod. ix. 34. [VAinAH.] 

Ant (Heb. nemalAh). Thi.s insect is mentioned 
twice in the 0. T.: in Prov. vi. 6, '* Go to the ant 
thon dnggard, oonider her waya and 'be wbejT hi 
Piov. xsx. 25, " The anfc* arc a people not strong, 
yet tJiey prepare their meat in the summer." In 
the former of these passages the dUigtmM of this 
insect is instanced by the wise man as an example 
worthy of imitation ; in the second passage the ant's 
vcisdon is especially alluded to, for these insects, 
** though they be little on the earth, are eaoeedinf 
wise.** It ia wdl known that the andeot Oneka 
and Romans, believed that the ant stored up food, 
which it o^leoted in the summer, ready for the 
winter'a eauomption ; hut thia it an error. The 
Europe.nn spcdei^ of nnta are all dormant in the 
winter, and consequently require no food ; and the 
observatioiMef nedem natunUisu seem afnoateeop 
elusive that no ants lay up for future consumption. 
The wonk of Solomon do not neccss'M'ily teach that 
ants store up food for future use, but they seem to 
imply that such waa the case, if this waa the ge- 
neral opinion, is ft a matter of sarprise that the 
wise man should select the ant a-s an instance 
whereon he might grooad a leeson of prudence and 
forethought ?-->Tlie teaddnf «f the Bible b aeoom- 
mtKi..t -.1 la the knowledge and opinions of tliose to 
whom its language is addressed, and the ob«erva- 
tiooa of natonUsts are no more an argtmieot against 
the truth of the Wnr l nf Gud than are the aacet^ 
tained Iaw9» of astronomioil sctence. 

Antiehriat. This term is employed by the 
Apo'tlr- .fnhn alone, and is di-'finf 1 by him in a 
manner which leaves no doubt us to its intrinsic 
meaning. With regani to its application tliere is 
leoi certainty. In the first passnge (1 John ii. 18) 
in which it occurs the apoetle makes dh«ct refere n ce 
to the false Christ*, whose coming, it hat! lx>en fore- 
told, should mark the last days. " Little childreo, 
it n the last time: and as ye have heard that the 
Antichrist Cometh, er< u n w have there been many 
Antiehritt$i whereby we know that it is the lart 
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time." The i^usioD to Mait. xxiT. 24, was clearly 
in tiM mind of th« Sfrne tnuubtort iHio rendered 

Anfi'rhri.'^t ].j " the false Christ." In ver. 22 we 
fioii, be b the Antichrist that deaieth the Father 
aad tiM Sob;" and still more poativeljr, " every 
spirit that confcsscth not that Jesus Christ ia come 
in the tk&ii" is of Antidirist (cump. 2 John 7). 
Vnm fhm emphatic and repeated defioitions it has 
been supposed that the object of the apostle in his 
fint epistle was to combat the errors of Cerinthus, 
the Dooetae, and the Gnostics on the sabject of the 
Incamatka. Tint Antickridtf aguoti which he 
wwmeA Hm Axa^bm of Ada H inor m befng ahead j 
in the world, had l>ecn of their own number; " thejr 
went out fn»n us, bat they were not of us " (1 John 
fi. 19); and the maaiwr in which thej are nAmd 
to, implies that the name was already familinr to 
those to whom the epixtle was addresM^^I, through 
the apostles' oral tesiching (2 The^. it. 5). The 
coming of Antichrist w;i» believed to be ♦orctdd in 
the "Vile person" of L>aniers prophecy \^xi. 21), 
which received its first accomplishment in Antiochus 
Epiphan«i» but of which the complete fulfilment 
was r ea tmd for the last times. He is identified 
with "the man of sin, the son of perdition" 
(2 Thow. ii. 3), who ahoold be nvealed when he 
■'who now lelMh" was ranoved ; that is, iooard- 
mg to the belief of the primitive church, wlien tlie 
Boman order of things oesaed to be. This iat«rpre- 
taliaa hriagt Antichrist into dose ooooexion with 
the gigantic power of eril , symbolisi'd by the " beast " 
Kev. xiii.), who rec-e ved his power from thedraguu 
the devil, the serpent of Genesis), oontintied for 
rtj and two months, and was invested with the 
kingdom of the ten kings who destroyed the harlot 
Babylon (Rev. xrii. 12, 17), the dty of seven h lLs. 
The destnictiOD of Bahjhtt ia to be fiiUowad bj the 
rnleof AntkhrMftr a ahort period (Rer. xrii. 10), 
to be in his turn overthrown in " the battle of (hat 
great daf <^ God Almightr " (Rev. xvi. 14) with 
the Mm prophet and all hii ftUowen (Rer. abc). 
The personality of Antichrist is to be inferred as 
well from the personality of bis iiistoricial preeurwor, 
as from that of Him to whom he stands opposed. 
Suoh an interprctntion to pn terre^l to that 
whicli regards Antichrist as tiie embodiment and 
personification of all powers and agendes inimical to 
Christ, or of the Antichristiaa might of the world. 
Jn the Jewish traditions Antichi^ is represented 
by Aimihis, or Armilaas which is tlic tran.-.lation of 
** the wicked " ia the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 
eBb.xi.4. He waeOe latenenjorthe Jewlah 
race, who, after C,<,<^ m i Magog, should wage fierce 
wars and slay MoMah ben Lphratm, but should 
himself be slain by Mesnah ben Darid. Hia history 
will be found in BuxtorTs f^x. Talm. pp. 221-224. 
A type of Antichrist has been sought in Balaam 
the anti^nist of Moses, the type of Cbrial, and the 
alluiions in Jude 11, and 2 Pet. ii. 15, are pre- 
sumed to be directed against the errors of the Njco- 
laitane:(, Nioolaos signifying in Greek the same as 
Balaam in Hebrew. But of such lyecolationa there 
iano end ; the language of the apo^lea Is IntHHtton- 
ally obscure, and this obscurity has been rather 
deapeoed than removed by the oonHicting interpre- 
tatifloa of opositeta. All that the dark hinis of 
the apostles U-.di is, tliat they reg Lj lf ! Anti- 
christ as a power whose indu«aoe wa» b^iuoing 
to be fill efea in their time, but whose AO 



development was nssen'ed till the pasi>iiig away 
of the prmdple which hindered it, and the de- 
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struction of the power symboliasd bj the mjatiodl 
Babylon. 

iJl tioch. 1 In SnuA. The ciipital of tlie 
Greek kings of Syna, and afterward;^ the reddeoce 
of the Roman goveraon of the provlnoe whidi bor* 
the same name. This metropolis was sitnat^^d where 
the chain of Lebanon, lunuing uoi tliwards, and the 
chain of Taurus, running eastwards, are brought to 
an abrupt meeting. Here the Orontes bi-eaks through 
the mountains; and Antioch was placed at a bend of 
tlie river, partly on an island, partly on the level 
which forma the left bank, and paitly on the staep 
and craggy ascent of Movnt Silpius, wfaldi roae 
abruptly on the south. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was Daphne, the celebrated sanctuary of 
ApoUo (8 Haec ir. 33) ; whence the dty was some- 
times called AxTiOCU by Daphne, to distinguish 
it from other dties of the s.ime name.»No city, 
afler Jerufalem, is so intimately connected with 
the hi.stoi y of the apostolic church. Certain points 
of clov iisj-ooiation betwtyn the>c two Cities, ;u re- 
gards the progress of Christianity, may be noticed 
in the fint place. <tee of the eem deacons, or 
almonera appointed at Jenualem, was NfeKbut, a 
prosdyte of Antioch (.Acts vi. f) . Tl.( '' Iiu^tians, 
who were dispersed from Jerusalem at the death of 
Stephen, preached the Gospel at Antiodh (fbid. ni. 
H<). It was from Jerusalem that Agabus and the 
other prophcta, who foretold the fiunine, came to 
AnUoeh (iUd. li. 97, 83); and Baniabas and Seal 
were consequently sent on a misuou of charity from 
the latter city to the former (ibid. xi. 30, xij. 25). 
It was from Jerusalem again that the Jndaizers 
came, who disturbed the dhurch at Antioch (ibid. 
XV. 1); and it was at Antioch that St. Paul re- 
buked St. Peter for conduct into which he had been 
betrayed through the intlueiux of emiataries frotn 
Jerosalem (Gal. ii. 11, 12}.— The ddef hiterest of 
Antioch, however, is connected with the progress 
of Christianity amoiu; the heathen. Here the first 
Gentile choteh was fonoded (Act xi. 20, 21) ; here 
the disciples of Jesus Christ were first called Chris- 
tians (xi. 26) ; here St. Paul exereised (so fkr is 
distinctly recorded) his first systenutic mini^teriu) 
wor'-r : tt, 2'2-'2t5 ; .see xiv. 2G-'_'S : also xr. lio and 
.xviii. ^2 I ; haict' he staxtcd at the beginning of hi» 
first missionary journey (xiii. 1-3), and hither h^ 
returned (xiv. 26). So again after the apostolic 
coundl (the decrees of which were specblly ad- 
cire.vs<^i to the tlentilc convci ts at .\iitiocli. xv. "2:)^, 
he heffui and ended his second missiooaiy journey 
at tUs pl.ice (XV. 36. zriii. 22). TMs too was the 
startiuj; jwint of the third missionary journey fx^ iii. 
23), which was brought to a termination by the 
imprisonment nt Jernsalero and Otesarau TliMifh 
St. Paul was never apiin, so far ns we know, at 
.Uitiodi, it did uot cea&e to be an important centre 
for Christian progress ; but It dees uot belong to 
this pl.ice to trace its history ns a patriarchate, and 
it^ connexion with Ignatius, Chrysostom, and other 
eminent n;imes. Antioch was foundrd in the year 
300 by beleDeos jjkator. Jews were settled 
tiiere fhim ti»e first in lar^ otimben, were ^ 
verne<l by their own ethnarch, .a!id allowed to have 
the same political pri^'ilcges with the Greeks. An- 
tioch grew tmdcr V» attMesslee Seieocid kings, till 
it became a city of great extent and of remarkable 
beauty. Some of the most magnificvnt building 
were on the island. One featara, which seenu to 
have been cliaracteristic of tht^ eir-nt Syiian citie> 
— a vast street with oolomiadcs, iutenecLiug the 
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mhtif from entl to end — was added by Autio< hus 
EpiphancK. Some lively notices of the Antioch of 
tUs period, and of its nbticu to Jewish history, are 
MDcliM \>j the books of Maocmbec*. (See eqwrially 
I Mwx. m. 37, xi. 13 ; 2 Maoc. hr. 7-9, r. 21, xi. 

It is the Antioch of the Koman period vitii 
mlkk «e are oooomwd iu the N. T. Bj Pompey 
H bdl been SMide • free dij, and sodi it «aiitiatied 
(Ul the time of Antoninus Pius. The early Eiiijie- 
rav raised there come large and important struo 
Cani^ lodi w aqiMdneti, HDpUthcrtrMt mi latin. 




Hmd ih^ (>r<<nt contributed a rood and a colon- 
nade. It should be mentioned liere that the citizens 
^f .^rfj<xh nnJer the Empire wcn> nof"ii for scurri- 
loas irit and the invention of uickname^. Thi!> 
was the origin of the name hy which the 
of Jesus Christ are designated, and which 
pcebabiy fiirta by Romans to the despised sect, 
4Bd DoC by Christians to themselves. — 2. Is Pi- 
OBIA (Acta ziii. U, nr. 19, 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11), 
m the hoHcn of Phrygia, correspooda to Tah- 
hatch, which is dif^tant from Ak-sher six hours over 
the mountains. This city, like the Spian Antioch, 
-■wftoDdedby SckueoaNioator. UadOT the Ro- 
WKm H became a colmia, and was also called Cae- 
avm. The occasion on which St. Paul visited the 
city for the first time (Acts xiii. 14) was very in- 
teresting and important. His preaching in the 
synagogue led to the reception of the Gospel by a 
ipcat nomber of the Gentiles : and this resulted in 
■a violent persecatioo oo the nurt of the Jews, who 
fint, using the inflomce or aone of tiie wealthy 
f-rin-i]t> residents, drove him from Antioch to Ico- 
Btmn (ib. 50, 51)f and subseqacDtiy followed him 
4i«a to Lyitom (Ada shr. 19). 8L Plaol on Ma 
Rtnrafrom I.y^tra. rf vi.'iite<l Antioch for the purpose 
'afiUrfgthfliiDg the minds of the disciples (ib. 21). 
Tkaw OMBla happened vImb he tvaa oo Ma firit 
masionary inurncy, in comjiary with Barnabas. 
Ue probably vuited Antioch again at the beginning 
of bis second joomey, wdMD Suas was his associate, 
and TitDotheos, who waa a DatlTe of this neigh- 
VMirfaood, had just been added to the party. The 
Alluiion in 2 "nro. iii. 11 shows that Timotheus 
«« wdl aoquaL^ with tilo anffcri^fi whidk the 
Cos. D. B. 



ajr^i^tle hail nrnlergone during his first visit to tba 
I'lsi.lian Antiocti. [PHRYGIA ; PlSlDIA.j 

Antioehi'a (1 Maoc ir. 35, tL 93 ; 2 Maoc. ir. 

33, v. 21). [AxnocH 1.] 

Antio'chiana, |iartizajis of Antioch us Epiphanes 
(2 Mace ir. 9, 19). 

AAti'oohit, ooocabine of Antiochiis Epiphanea 
( .' Maoc 90). 

Anti'ochas, father of N'tmn niu'', on^^ of the am- 
bassadoi-s ti-om Jonathan to the Itomans (1 Maoc. 
iH. 16, siT. n>. 

Anti'ochus II., king of Syrin, .sumamcd the 
God, succeeded his father Autiochus Soter in B.C. 
261. During the earlier part of his reign he was 
eii'.'nsjeil in a fierce war with Ptolemy Phiiadt^Iphus, 
king of Egypt, in the course of wliicli P;u tliui and 
Bactiin re\'olted and baoUBOllMiependcnt kingdoms. 
At length (B.C. 250) peaoa waa made, and tiie two 
monarchs " joined themsdree together" (Dan. xi. 

and Ptolemy (" the king of the south ") gare 
his daughter Bereoioe in maniage to Antioohua 
(« the king of the north "), whoMt aalde Ms fbrmer 
wife, L.iodice, to receive hei*. After Konie tiiin', on 
the death of Ptolemr (B.C. 247), Antiochus recalled 
Laodloe and her diildrni Sdaoona and Antioehoa to 
court. Thus Berenice was '* not able to retain her 
power ;" and Laodice, in jealous fear lost she might 
A »econd time lose her ascendancy, poisoned Antio- 
chus (him " that strengthened her," i. e. Berenice), 
and caused Berenice and her intknt son to be ptit 
to death, B.C. 246 (Dan. xi. 6). After the death 
of Aatkduuy Ptolan^ Sfaqgetaa, the brother of 
Bcmlao ("out of a muKh of her roota**), who 

suooeedad his fatlier Ptol. Philadelphu's, exacte<l 
vengaaaea ftr bis siater'a death by an inrasioa of 
Syria, hi wUdi Laodioa waa kflM, bar aon Sa> 

leucus Callinicus driven for a time from the throiM^ 
and the whole country plundered (Dan. xi. 7-8}* 
The hoetilities thus renewed rontinoed fin* many 
years ; and on the death of Seleuciis n.o. 22fi, after 
his '* return into hi.s own land" 'l);in. xi. 9), his 
sons Alexander (Seleucus) Kerauno^, und Antiochus 
"assembled a maltttoda of great Ibrces" agninat 
Ptol. Philopator the aon of Erergetes, and one of 
them (Aiiti(x-lms) threatened to overthvow the 
power of Egypt (Dan. xi. 9, 10). 

Asti'odraa IIL, aumamed Ma Great, succeeded 
his hp tlur Scleucna Keniunos, who wa.s a5sn.ssi- 
nated atler a short reign in B.C. 223. He prose- 
ootad the war i^ainot Ptolcny PMIopator wHh 
vigour, and at first with succes-o. In n.c. 218 he 
drove the E^rptian forces to Sidon, conquered So- 
malia and Qimki, and wintered at Ptolemais, but 
was defeated next year at iJaphia, near Gam (u.C. 
217), with immense loss, and in consequence made 
a peace with Ptolemy, in which he c^ed to him 
the disputed proriocee of Coele-Syria, Phoenidn 
and Palcatine (Dan. z!. 11, 12). Duiing the neit 
thirteen years Antiochus was engaged in strength- 
ening his poaition in Asia Minor, and on the iioo- 
tiers of FaitMa, and by his aneeeaas gahied Ma 
surname of the Oreat. At the rnd of thia thlBa, 
B.C. 205, Ptolemy Philopator died, and left hia 
kingdom to hia aOtt Ptol, Kptphaaca, who waa only 
five years old* Antiodius availed himself of the 
opportunity which was oflTered by the weaknen of 
a minority and the unpnpuLirity of the ri(nil» to 
unite with Philip III. of Macedon for the purpoan 
of conquering and dividing the Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews, who had been exjw^nited by the con- 
duct of PtoL Philopator both in Pakrtine and 
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£gjpt( waHLj caused his cause, under the ior 
flnoioe of • dhori-sigbted policy (" the ftetiolu 
among thy jjcople shall rise," i. e. against Ptolemy, 
Dm. zL 14). Antiochus succeeded in oocupring 
tiM Uum dUpoted prorinoM, but was recalled to 
Asia by a war which broke out with Attalus, king 
of Pergamus ; and his ally Philip w:is himself em- 
broiled with the Romans. In consequcnfl* fif this 
dirervion Ptolemy, by the aid of ScophM, again 
made himself master of Jerusalem, and recovered 
the territory which he had lost In b.c. 198 
AatioGliu re^mMnd ia the fidd end atD»i a do 
eUre Tletorjr '•iMir tix sornvM of toe Jordan ;" 
and aflorwanls c:\])tur&l Scnpns anti the remnant of 
his fiuves who had takea refuge in Sidon (Dbii. xi. 
IS). The Jews, who had eafltaed wtnmj ivaiag 
the struggle, welcomed Antiochos as their deli- 
Terer, and " he stood in the glorious land which by 
his hand was to be coDsameir'' (Du). xi. IG). His 
farther designs ngninst Ecryp* wera fiiistintofl hy 
the interrentton of the ivomons ; and his daughter 
CleoDStn, whom he gare in marrii^ to Ptol. 
Epipaanes, with the Phoeniclaa prorinoes for her 
dower, fiiroured the interests of her husband rather 
than those of her father (Dan. xi. 17). From Fgypt 
AutioohiiB toiasd agsin to Ass Minor, and sftor 
Ttrieas saeoMMs hi tiie Aegsesii creswd over to 
Greece, and by the advice of Hannibal entered on a 
war with Rome. His Tictortous course was checked 
si TheRBopylss (B.a 191)t and after subsequent 
rererses he was finally defeated at Maf^nesia in 
Ljdia, B.C. 190. Cy the peace which was con- 
flUided shortly afterwards (b.C. 188) he was forced 
to cede all his possessions "on the Roman side of 
Mt. Taurus," and to pay in successive instalments 
aa fMrawus sum of mooej to defray the czpoues 
«f tliawwr. This last ooaditioa led to his ignomin- 
ions dedh. In B.C. 187 he attacked a rldi temple 
of Belus in Elymais, and was slain by the people 
who roae io its defcDoa, Thus *' he stumbled sod 
Ml, and was not found" (Dan. zi. 19).— Two sods 
of Antiorhus occupied the throne after him, Se- 
Isocus Philopator, his immedistii s u ccessor, and 
AatfaNlmalv., who grfnsd 1h» ktagfaa the 
MMMrfMltai af Us toother. 




SMSfCAaaMhasin. (ft — awfc.) 



Anti'oohxis IV., Eplph'anes (the Illustrious), was 
tta jaugest son of Antiochus the Great. He was 
given as a hoetage to the Romans (B.C. 168) after 
his father^s defeat at Magnesia. In B.O. 175 he 
was released by the intervention of his brother 
Sslsaoos, who substitatsd his own son DsBWtaias 
Is Us pboe. Antiodnis was at Afhsns when 
Seleucus was assassiDate<l by Ilelitxlorus. He took 
advantage of his position, and, bj the assistanoe of 
Euaanss and Attains, essfljr espdied Hdiedoms 
who h:\il usurped the crown, and himself ob- 
tained the kiafdom bj flatteries " (Dan. xi. 21) to 
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the axdusioix of his nephew Demetrius (Dan. viii., 
7). The aeeeadoD «P Antiodins was immeJtstrty 

followed by desperate efforts of the Hellcnizing party 
at Jerusalem to assert their supremacy. Jason, the 
brother of Onias III., the high priest, persoaded the 
king to transfer the high priesthood to him, and at 
the some time bought prmission (2 Mace. iv. 9) 
to carry out his design uf habituating the JeWB t» 
Greek customs (2 Mace. iv. 7, 20). Three yeais 
atterwards, Meneiaus, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who was commisaioned by Jason to carry to 
Antiochus the piioe of his office, supplanted Jason 
by offering the king a larger bribe, and was him- 
self appointed high priest, while Ja>on was obliged 
to take refuge among the Ammonites (2 Maoc. 
ir. 23>26). From tlnse d r B umHa nces and fimn 
the marked honour with which Antiochus was 
received at Jerusalem veiy early in his ragn (c 
B.C. 173; 3 Mace. ir. 98), it appears that he 
found no difficulty in rr'gaining the Iwrder provinces 
which had been given as the dower of his sister 
Cleopatra to Ptol. Epiphanes. But his amhiliott 
led him still farther, and he undertook four cam- 
paigns agauiit Egypt, B.C. 171, 170, 169, 168, 
with greater success than had attended his prede- 
cessor, and the complete ONtqasct of the couuUj 
was prevented only by the Int erference of the 
mans (Dan. xi. 21; 1 Mace. i. 1C ff. ; 2 Mace. v. 
11 ff.). The course of Antiochus was everywhere 
marked by die anne wild prodigality as had sig- 
nalise^l hi.s occnpafion of the throne (Dan. /. c). 
The consequent exhaustion of his treasury, and the 
armed conflicts of the rival high priests whom W 
had appointed, furnished the occasion for an assanlt 
upon Jerusalem on his return fiom his second 
Egyptian campaign (B.C. 170) which he had pw^ 
bably planned in conjunction with Ptol. Philometor, 
who was at that time in his power (Dan. xi. 26). 
The Temple was plundered, a terrible roassacre 
took nlaosk and * Phiygian governor was left with 
Mendsns in duurge of the city (2 Maee. r. 1-82; 
1 Mace. i. 20-28). Twn years nftenvards, at the 
close of the fourth Egyptian expedition, Antiochus 
drtadicd a Ibiee under Apolioiiiita t» aoeopy Jem- 
aalem and fortify it, and at this time he availed 
himself of the assistance of the ancestral enemies 
of the Jews (1 Mace. ir. 61, v. tT. ; Dsn. ll. 
41). The decrees then followel which have ren- 
dered his name infamous. The Temple was dese- 
crated, and the observance of the law was forbidden. 
"On the fifteenth day of Cisleu [the Sjriaiisl aai 
up the abomination of desolation (t. e. an idol dtar; 
ver. 59) on the altar" (1 Mace. i. 54). Ten dayr 
afterwards an offering was made upon it to Jupiter 
Olympios. At Jemsslen all opposition appears to- 
have ceased; but Mattithias and his son.s oi-ganised 
a resistance (" holpen with a little help," Dan. xi. 
94), which preserved iuriolata tlie name and fidth 
of Israel. Meanwhile Antiochus turned his arms 
to the East, towards Pailhia and Aimcuia (Dan. 
xi. 40). Hearing not long aflei-wards of the riches 
of a tcmjile of Nanaea (" the desire of women," 
Dan. xi. »17) in Elymais, hung with the gilU of 
Alexander, he resolved to plunder it. The attempt 
was defeated ; and though he did not fall like his 
ftfhor in the act of sacrilege, the event hastened his 
death. He retiied to Babylon, an l tlimce tn TaK^o 
in Persia, where he died B.O. 164, the victim of 
snperstition, terror, and remorse, having fliwt heard 
of the ."Successes of the Maccabees in ratoring the- 
Temple-woivbip at Jerusalem (1 llaoc vi. 1-16 - 
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cC 2 Maee. L T-177). "He came to his end 

lod lher« was nooe to hdp him" (Dan. xi. 45). 
The reign of Antiocbus, thus shortly traced, was 
th'- Us*, ^'reat cris's in the history of the Jews before 
tbe oonuag of our Loid. The {MramiiMDOB which is 
gffCB to H fa the book of Duld dOj accords with 
its typical and I'cpi'esentative cbiinicter (Dan. vii. 
8» 25, Tiii. 1 1 ff.). Th» coDquost of Alexaoder 
hediolndoesdtlwIbnMorGTMk thooglit tad life 
illi the Ji wish nation, whirh was alivedj prepared 
fir fliir operation [ALiiXANObK]. Formoretbaa 




BmI of A ii M ochu a IT. EplphADos. (From a coiit.) 

a cmtarj and a halt these forces lud acted powers 
follj both upon the fiilh and npoB the h^biti of the 
people; and the time was cninc when an outward 
itrgfi^ alone could decide whether Jodaism was 
to be nerfed in a rationalised Paganism, or to 
rise not only Tictorioos from the oooflict, bat 
Dore TigoroQS and more pare. Nor was the social 
pentioQ of the Jews less poiilou^. The infiuence 
ef Gred^ literatan^ «f litrciga trarel, of extended 

1,^ larie HmM Wt to daily Hfe. At 

Jem^em the man of the inhabitants becm to have 
desired to iaoitste the exercises of the Ureelcs; aod 
a JMb cmbai^ fltteoded the pmm ef If erealea 
at Tyre (2 Mace. ir. 9-20). Even their religious 
fetliagi weie yielding ; and before the rising of the 
Mafr a hees no oppoeitioo was oif^red to the eaeea- 
ti^n >?" the king's decie«?s. L'pon the fii-st attempt 
oi J<kSuQ the " pneets had no courage to sciTe at the 
ater" (S Mmc. ir. 14; cf. 1 Mace. i. 43): and 
this not so madi from wilful apostasy, as from a 
disregard to the vital principles inTolved in the 
conflict. 

Aali^ikn Y.SaMv (cfmbU dttoent), soe- 
eeeded hie tOtm JaMm fv. B.a 164, ivUle 

still a child, under the guardianship of Lysias (1 
Hacc iiL 32, Ti. 17), thoiu|h Antiochus had on his 
itAhti airfgned tUs omee to Philip his own 
fiMter-hrother (1 Hacc vi. 14, 15, 55: 2 Mace, 
ix. 29). Shovtlj after his acoessioa he marched 
8f;ain«t Jenyideni with s ki^e anaj, Moomponied 
I r l.Ts-a.^, to relieve the Syrian gurlsun, which 
was hanl pi^est^ bj Judas Maocabaeoa (1 Mace. 
tL 19 ff.). He repulsed Judas a^ BcthiedWria, 
and took Bethsura (Bethzur) after a rigorous re- 
nstance (1 Mace. Ti. 31-50). But when the 
Jewish force in the Temple was on the point of 
yieidiiig, Lpiae Mnaaded the Idog to coodode a 
maty pace tibat be mi^t adnnee to meet Thilfp, 
who had returned from Persia and ma'Ie himrtlf 
master of Antioch (1 Maoc. ri. 51 ff.). PhUip 
vas ^wedily over po w e re d ; bat to flw ntit year 
(b.C. 162) Ant : ex. h us and Lysias fdl into the 
hands of Demetnus 5oter, the son of Seleucus 
PhUopator, who caoaed them to be pat to death 
la revenge for the wrongs which he had liimself 
•efcad from Antiochos Epiphaoes (1 Mace vii. 
%4i Sllan.^.l,S). 
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Antt'oteVL wee the eon ef AlcBiiderlUae 

and Cl'-opatm. After his father's death (146 B.C.) 
he remained in Arabia; but though still a diiid 
(1 Mace. xi. 54), he was soon afterwaitls broof^t 
forward (c. 145 B.C.) as b claimant to the throne 
of Syria against Demetiius Nicator by Tryplion or 
Diodolus (1 Mace. xi. 39), who had been an otlicer of 
his father. Tryphon succeeded in gaining Antioch 
(1 Mace. xi. 56); and aftemardf* the greater part 
of Syria subinittt%l to the young Antiochus. J<^ 
nathan, who was confirmed by him ia the hidh 
pikrthood (1 Maee. xi. 57) and invested whh tte 
government of Judaea, contributed greatly to his 
succe&s, occupying Ascolon and Gaza, and redudog 
the country as far as Damaacoa (1 Ihoe. d. 40*62)* 
He aftoi-wards defeated the troops of Demetrius at 
Hazor (1 Waco. xi. G7) near Cadesh (ver. 73): and 
repulsed a second attempt which he mivde to regain 
Palestine (1 Mace. xii. 24 ft".). Tryphon having 
DOW gained the supreme power in the name of 
Antiochus, no longer concealed bis design of usurp- 
ing thecrowD. AsafiiBt step he todt Jooathm 




by treichery and put him to death, B.C. 14:» 
(1 Maoc. xii. 40) ; and ailerwai^.^ murdered the 
young king, and amnded the throne (1 Maoe. 

xiii. 

Anti ochos m, MiltM (</ M, in Vm- 

phylia), king of Syrk, was the seoond eon of Den»- 
trius 1. When his brother, Demetrius Nicator, WM 
taken prisoner (c. 141 B.C.) Ly Mithiidates I. 
(Ananaa YL, 1 Mace. xiv. i) lung of Parthia, bn 
manleil Ue wi6 Cleopatra nd ebtafaied pumiaelun 
of the throne (137 B.C.), having expelled the 
usurper Tryphoo (1 Maoc. xv. 1 if.). At first 
be made a rcry advantageous treaty wiA SbnoB, 
who was now" high pnest and prince of the Jews," 
but wheu he grew iodepeudetit ot his help, he wiith- 
drew the concessions which he had maoe and de- 
i minded the surrender of tiie fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Mace. xv. 
26 6'.). As Simon was unwilling to yield to his 
demands, he sent a force ander Cendebaeus against 
him, who occupied a fortified position at Ccdron 
(? 1 Mace. XV. 41), near Azotus, and harassed 
the sonounding ooontiy. After the defeat of 
Cendebaens by the enaa of Simon and the de> 
strurtion of hi-s works (1 Mace xvi. 1-10), .\Dfi- 
ochus, who had returned from the puiauit of 
Tryphon, undertook an expedition against Judam 
in pei-son. He laid siege to Jerus.ileui, hut nr- 
roi-ding to Joscphus giuute'l honourable terms to 
John Hyitanne (b.0. 133), who had made a 

I vigorous resistTnce. Antiochus next tamed bis 
arms against the Parthious, and Hyrcanos ao- 
eorapanied him ia tiie campaign, But after aant 
fi 2 
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sncre-?(«; ho was entirely d*f«atoti by Phmortcs IT. 
(Arsaces VII.), and fell in the batik c. ii.c. 
127-6. 

An'tipM, martyr at Pergamos (Ber. ii. 13), and 
according to tradition the biabop of that place. 
An'tipa*. [Herod.] 

AatiffaUK, aoa of Jfagan, mlwindor fram the 
Jem to tiift htteimnaBSKM (1 ittoe. idi. 16, zIt. 22). 

Antxpat ris, a town to which the soltlici-s con- 
veyed 6t. Paul by night on their nuzch (Acts zjdii. 
31). Iti MMicnA MUM WMCSqihrnd* ; nA Hcrad, 
vht n he rebuilt the city, chan^jeJ it to Antip;itns, 
in honour of bis fiither Antipater. According to the 
Jenualent Itinerary it was 42 miles from Jeru- 
Hilem and 2G fioin Caesarea. The vin;iij;«* Krfr- 
Saba still retains the ancient name of «Vfitipatiis, 
•nd it* position b im MliBritiit Innnony with 
what. Josepho* Myi of the position of Antipatria, 
which he describes as a well-watered and well- 
wooded plain, noar .i jiilly rid^'c*, and with his 
notices of a traich dug from theooe for military 
pirposM to flw Ma near Joppa by om of the AniM>> 
nc.iii pr'ncf*. 

Anfco'iliAi a fortress built by Uerod oa the 
•Ite of the mon ancient Barb, on tlw K.W. of tlie 
Temple, and so named by him after hi^ fi icn l An- 
touius. [Jerdsaleh]. The word nowha-e occutb 
in the Bible. 

Aa'tothite, » dweller nt AnathetliCl Ch.xi.28, 

Xii. 3). [ANAllluTUITE.] 

AntotU jah. A Benjamita^ om of tin aom of 

Ji-rutiam (1 Uir. vul. 24). 

A 'nub. Son of Coz and descendant of Judah, 
till ^'li \shiir the fiither of Teko.i ; I Chr. iv, 8). 

Anal, a Urito {I £«1. ix. 43). [BaniI. 

Ap^UM, eoneuMlBO of Barioa, and dangbtir of 

Bai ' in.s (1 Es.l. iv. 20). 

Apoa (Heb. kSphim), occur in 1 K. z. 22, 
**once in throe yoars came tlw nary of Thaiahidi, 

)niii:nn£; poM, nnd silver, ivory, and ap«i, and 
peacock V and in tix piimlkl passage of 2 Chr. iz. 
iU There can be little doabt Vnt that the apca 
were brought from the same country which rujv 
plied ivory and peacocks, both of which are com- 
mon in Ceylon; and Sir E. Tenneut hat drawn 
•tteotioD to the fiict that the Tamil names for 
apes, fTOrr, and peacocks, are identical with the 

Apelloi, a Christiaa sainted br St. Paul in 
Bom. xri. 10. Thdition raatna mm UAap of 

SiiT'-r-i or Heniclea. 

Apb&nath'ehitoa, Aj^ litoa, Aphar'aadtM, 

the names of certain teibes, eoloioios fiorn which 

liad Ik'cii planfe-i in Samaria br the Assyri.in leader 
Asnapiwi (tlzr. iv. 'J, v. CA. The first and la«t are 
regarded as the same. Whence tiNN Mbeo cano 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. 

A'phek (from a root signilying tenacity or llrm- 
ncu), the tiame of sereral plaMS in Pdestine.— 
h A royal city of the Canaanitci, tha king of 
wbidi was Ulled by Jodnia (Josh. xii. IS), pro- 
bibly the same its the Aphekah of Josh. rv. 53. 
—2. A dty, apparcntlr in- tha extreme north of 
Aahor (Joab. xlz. 30), fnm which the Oanaanitw 
were not ejcctcii fji:dg. i. 31 ; thotigh hero it is 
Aphiic). This is probably the same place as 
the .Aphek (Josh. xiii. 4), on the extreme north 
" border of the Amoriies," and apparently beyond 
.Dillon, identified with the Aphaca of classical times, 
famous for it* temple of Vonus, and now Afka.^ 
S. A plan at wbkb the Phaiittnm mcniped. 



while the Israelit.-s pitched in Eben-«2->r, bnfiire the 
fatal battle in which the sons of Eli were kilUni and 
the ark taken (1 Sam. ir. 1). This would be 
somewhere to the N.W. of, and at no great distance 
from Jerusalem.— 4. The scene of another encamp- 
ment of the Philistines, before an encounter not 
less disMtroui tfaan that Joat oamed, — the deleat 
and death of Sanl (1 Snn. zxiz. 1). It is po*. 
siblc that it may bi' the s-ime plare a." the pr<^- 
ceding.— >9. A city on the military road iirom Syria 
to Israel (1 K. xx. 26). It ww walled (30), and 
was apparently a common spot for engagements 
with Srria (2 K. xiii. 17). It was situated in 
" the plain " (1 K. xx. 25) and consequently in the 
level down-coontn,' e-iit ot" the Jordan; an i tli- re, 
accordingly, it Ls now found lu Ftk, at the head 
of the \Vady Fik, 6 miles cast of the iV» of 
Cialilee, the great road between I>,>ina,cu>, Nd- 
bulta, and J«rusalan, still passm:; thiouqh the 

Villv;.. 

AAh'ekali, a city of Judah, in the moontaios 
(Joa. XT. 53), probably the mme a« AvmSK (1). 

Aphe'tCTia, one of the three " ^Mvencm tifs " 
added to Judaea from Samaria by Demetrius Sotcr, 
and oonfbmed by Niomor (1 iuoe. zi. 84). It is 
pml nMy the same as Kphi-aim. 

Aphernt, one of the sons of the servants o! 
Solomon who returned with Zerubbabel {1 Ks-J, v. 
^i). }{i<< name is not found in the pamiiel lista of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Aphi'ah, <M of the iiMc6lhe» «f Hog Seal (1 
Sam. ix. 1). 

A'phik, a city of Asher fit>m which the Caaaan> 
ites were not driveD out ( Judg. i. 31)* FrMkAj 
Ute same dace aa AfHEK (2). 

Aph'imi, the houae of, a place mentioned in 

Mic. i. 10. Its site is uncertain. 

Aph'Mt, chief of the 18th of the 24 oooixes in 
the serrice of the Temple (1 Chr. xxir. 15). 

Apoc'aljrpie. I^Rkvelatiox.] 

Apoc'rypha. 'I he collection of Books to which 
this term is popularly applied includes the fol- 
iowitijj ftlie order given is that in which they stand 
in tJic English version): — I. 1 Esdius ; II. 2 Es- 
dins; III. ToWt; IV. Judith; V. The rest of the 
chwten of the Book of Esther» whidi are found 
neJtner In the Hebrew nor In the Chaldee ; VI. 
The Wisdom of S(jlomon ; VII. The ^Vis'il.m of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiastic us ; VIII. 
Bamdi; IX. The Song of the Tbiee Holy Chil- 
di*n; X. The History ofSusuuia; XI. The llis- 
toiT of the destruction of Bel and the Dragoa ; 
XlL The I'tayer of Mammes, Mng of Jnoah; 
Xlir. 1 Maccabees ; XTV. 2 Maccabee*. The pri- 
mary meaning of Jpocryj^, *' hidden, secret," 
eeeraa, towards the close of the 2nd century, to have 
!i«;<rsi !ate<J with the signification " spurious," 
iuul uiLiiJiately to luve settled down into the latter. 
The separate' books of this collection ore treated 
of in disUnct Artkia. Their relation to the a> 
nonical booltfl of the Old Testamant b <Bsanied 
und 1' (" < NON'. 

AaoUo'nii, a city of Macedonia, through which 
FknTttMl Sllaa paaeed In thdr way fimn Philippi 
and Amphipolis to Theaaalonica (Arts xy\\. I). Ac- 
cording to the Antcnme Itinerary^ it was distant 
30 Ruman miles from Amphipolit, and 37 Roma 
miles fyom Thessalonica. 

ApoUo'aillS. L Son of Thrasaeas gorenKtr of 
Code-Syria and Fhoenice, under aiLKUCUt IT, 
Pbslopatob, 187 C, « bitter enemy of the 
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J«w» (2 Maec. ir. 4\ who ui-ged the king, at the j 
insti^tion of Simoo the commander of the Temple, to 
i : r the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Mace. iii. 5 ff.). 
— S. An officer of Antiochiw Epiphaoes, and go- 
Tamoref Snttrii, mho M oat a large force against 
Judas Ifaccabaeus, but was dfft^toJ and slain n.c. 
166 (1 Mace iu. 10-12 } JoeeDb. iW.xu.71). He 
k probaUj the Mne penoo woo wm du«f coomn- 
siooer of U)e revfnrre of Jodaea (1 Mace. i . '29 ; cf. 
2 Mace. T. 24), who spoiled Jerusalem, taking 
adrantage of the Sabbath (2 Mace. r. 34-S6)» and 
occapied a f->rtiru-J p,- tion there fB.r. 
(1 Mace. i. 3U flVi — 3. I'hc son of Mcuestheu^ 
(peedbly identical with the preceding), an envoj 
eeauBMiMiDed (jb.c. 173) by Antiochus Epiphanes 
to ooognitalate Ptolemy Philometor on his being 
■thrcLt^i (2 Mace. ir. 21).— 4. The son of Gen- 
BMus, a Sjxian jRMni under ikittioGhw V. £ap«U>r, 
e. B.C. 163 (2 Maee. lO. 3).-4t. TnK DaUH (a. e. 
one of the Dahao or Dai, .-x people of Sogdiana), n 
fBTcmor of Code-Sjria (I Mace. s. 69) tuider 
AkMBdnr Balas, wbo ombneod tlw cwm of hiii 
riTil Demetrius Nieafor, and was appointci Vy liiin 
to a dlief command' (1 Maoc /. c). Ajioilooius 
nosed a large force and allacked Jonathan, the ally 
of Altfionder, but was pntiicly defeated by lum 
;^a.c. 147; near ^Vsotj^s (1 Maoc. i. 6S-87). 

IftHlUli'lllW, a Syrian, killed by JimIm Ifaoca- 
hma at Gazara (2 Mace. z. 371 

^dloa, a Jew fi-om Alexandria, «^loquent 
'which may also mean learned) and mighty in 
the Sonptnrc*: one inatnictod in the way of the 
IxtAt •amiBnf to the fmporAct view of the 
dwaples of Mm the Riptist (AcU r\'iii. 25), but 
ooks coming to E(besu» duriog a temporary ab- 
Moee of St nal, a.d. 54, more perftctly taught 
hr .^q-j'la in! rnsdlla. After this he bcc;ime a 
preidKr of iL'^ Guspel, Arst iii Achaia and then in 
Cbmth A< ts xriii. 27, xiz. 1), where he watered 
thnt whirh r.iS. ha 1 plant^il (1 Cor. iii. 6). When 
ibe apuatlf »-;ote ln» tirsl Kpiitle to the Corinthiau5, 
AfcSim was with or near him (1 Cor. zri. 12), 
jtvbMj at Ephesus in A.D. 57 : we hear of him 
then that he was unwilling at that time to journey 
to Corinth, but would do so when he should have 
cesTtfueni time. He m meotiwied bat oooe nnwe 
B the K. T.. ID TH. iii. 13, when Titoi la de- 
sired to " bring Zenas the lawyer au>I Apollos on 
tbtir way diUgeotJy, tliat nothing may be wanting 
to thea." .filer flifa ootUog k known of him. 
Tradltioo makes him M:>hcip of Caesarea. The exact 
port which Apoilo» took in the missionary work uf 
the apostolic age can never t>e ascertained, and much 
fruit] conjecture lias been spent on the subje<'t. 
Ailer thi: txitin amily between St. I'aul and him 
which appears in tlio flr&t Kpiatle to the Corinthians, 
it it lardly poeaible to iauigiaa any important dif< 
ftnsce in the doctrinea wmdi tiwy taught. Thue 
ciucri Dir\y safely be ;^ut':d, that there may have 
beeb tiitlcnence enou^ in the outward diaracter 
and erprc:isioo of the tiro to altnet the torer of 
doqueocc and philosophy rather to ApoUos, some- 
what perhaps to tlie dL^prira^rement of St. Paul. It 
hm been soppoeed by s<mie thai A]Kd!lfla was the 
:th- !- of the L'pi.^tlc to the Hebrews. 
Apollyon, or, as it is literally iu the margin of 
The A. V. of Kev. ix. 11, "a destroyer," is the ren- 
dering of the Ilebrew word AiMDDOX, ** the angel 
of the bottomless pit." The HArew term is really 
afaatract, and signifies destruction," in which sense 
il oacms in Job jxn. 6, zxTiii. 22 } Pnr. xv. 11 ; and 



other jmyn^. The angel Ajxillyon i?; further de- 
hc; jlK-<J a.s the king of the locusts which rose from 
the smoke of the bottomless pit at the soui;diug of 
the fifth trampetk fnm the ooco n ance of the 
word in F». LmrlB. 11, the Riid)bini hare made 
Abaddon the noUhcrinost of the two regions into 
which they divide the lower world. But that iu 
Rer. ii. 11, Abaddon b the angd and not the 
abyss is perfectly evident in the Greek. Th^ re is 
no autiiority for connecting it with " the destroyiT " 
ailnded to in 1 Cor. \. 10 ; and the explanation 
quoted by Bengel, that the name is given in Hebrew 
and Greek, to show that the locusts would be <k- 
struettTO al&o to Jew and Gentile, is iar-fetched 
and uimcceasary. The etymology of Asmodeos, 
the king of the demons in Jewish mythoI(^, seems 
to point to a connexion with ApoUyon, in iii.s cha- 
racter as "the destroyer** or destioyiDg angd* 
See also Wiad. xriS. 22, 35. [AsMODEtni.] 

ApOftle (one sent forth), in the N'. T., originally 
tlie official name of those Twelve of the disciples 
whom JesOB diose to send IbrUi first to piaadi the 
Gospel, and to be with Him during the coui^e of hi.s 
ministry on earth. The word also appeal's to have 
been tued in a non*oiBcial sense todoignatea nracih 
wider circle of Christian messenpers and teachers 
(see 2 Cor. viii. 2^ \ Fhil. ii. 2^). It is only of 
thoee who were officially designated Apostles that 
we treat in this arttde. The original qualification * 
of an Apostle, as stated by St. Peter, on occasion of 
electing a successor to the traitor Judas, wa^, that 
lie Bhould hare been penonaUy aoquaioted with the 
whole mtnisterisi ooorse of onr Loid, from his ba{H 
tism by John till the day when He wa.s taken up into 
heaven. Ue himself describes them as " they that 
had oontfoned with Him in his temptolioos'' (LoIm 
nii. By this close personal intcrcoui-sc with 

Him, th^y were peculiarly littod to give testimony 
tothisfiicts of redemption ; and we gather, from his 
own word* in John xiv. 26, xv. *2(i, 27, xvi. 13, 
that an especial be&towal of the Spirit's iutluenc? 
was granted them, by wUdi thdr memories were 
quickened, and their power of reprodudi^ that 
which they had heard from Him increased above 
the oidinary measure of man. The Ajwstlcs were 
from the lower ranks of life, simple and unedu- 
cated t some of diem were rdnted to Jesos aeoording 
to the flesh ; some had previously been di>ciples of 
John the Baptist. Our Lord chose them eu^ly in 
his pnUie canMr, though it is uncertain preciiiely 
at what time. Some of them had certiiinfy piirlly 
attached themselves to Uim before ; but alter titeir 
call as Apostles they appear to have been continu* 
oualy with Him, or in his service. Tliey i-eem to 
have been all on au equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth. We find one 
indeed, St. P^cr, from fervour of personal cha* 
Tacter, usually promment among them, and distin- 
guislied by h iving the first pince assigned him in 
founding the Je»-ish and Gentile churches [Pkter] ; 
but wo never find the slightest traee in Scripture 
of any superiority or primacy beinj; in consequence 
accorded to him. We also find Uiat he and two 
others, Jamca and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
admitted to the inner privacy of our Lottl'.'? arts 
and sufferings on several oocasious (,Matt. xvii. 1- 
9, xxvi. 37 ; Maik t. 87) ; hot tids is no proof 
of superiority in rank or office. Early in our 
Lord's ministry. He sent them out two and two to 
prc.vli ; pentance, and perform miracles in his 
name (Matt, x.; Luke iz.). Tliia their nuHfcin 
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was of the oatiurc of a fiolema call to th« children 
of Israel, to whom H wtt oooBjoA (Matt. z. 6, 6). 
The Apostles wer« early warned by their Mastrr of 
the »bkuiu oatui-e and the danger of ihm calling 
(Ifatt. z. n\ They acoomponied Htm in Us jour- 
ntf* of teaching and to the Jewish ffsst^, saw his 
wmderful works, heard his discoui^ addiesMHl to 
the people (Matt. T.-rii., rxiii. ; Luke vi. 13-49.) 
or thoM which he hdd with leaned Jews (Matt 
xfar. 13 ff. ; Lok* x. 25 fT.), made inqvhlM of Him 
on religious mattere, sorantimes cooceniing his own 
aajings, sometimes of a general oaUure (Matt. zlii. 
10 ft, 17. tb A, STiH. 1 ff I Lake tIH. 9 IF., zK. 
41, xrii. 5 ; John ii. 2 IT., liv. 5, 22, &c.) : some- 
times they worked minicles (Mark ri. 13; Luke 
is. 6), aometimea attempted to do so witiunit sao> 
cf>s? (Matt. rv ii. IG). They realised their Master 
as the Chnai of God (Matt. xvi. 16 ; Lnke ix. 20), 
and ascribed to Him supematoml power (Luke 
iz. 54); but in the recognition of tli ■ 'jpiritoal 
teaching and miasioD of Chn»t, they uiaiJc very 
slow progress, hdd back as they were by weakness 
«f ifptchMisias and bj national prnndioes (Matt. sr. 
le, xri. 23, zriL 20, 21 ; Lake Iz. 54, zzir. 25; 
John xvi. 12): they were compiled to nsk of Him 
the explaoation of eren his simplest parables (Mark 
Tfii. 14 ft ; Luke xH. 41 ft.), and openly cenAsaed 
their wealmcas of faith (Luke ivii. 6). Even at 
the remoral of oar Lord from the earth they were 
yet weak in their knowledge (Luke ToAt. 21 ; John 
xri. 12), though He liaJ for so long b.-m mi pAilly 
pRpariag and instructing them. And when that 
lanpeoed «f which He had so often forewarned them 
'—his apprehension by the chief priests and Phari- 
sees — they all forsook Him and Bed (Matt. xsTi. 
56). They left hin burial to one who was not 
of their namher and to the women, and were only 
eonvfnoed of his rw o m ctto n en the very plainest 
proo& fumishetl hy HimMlf. It was fust wlien 
this fiwt became uod^iiable that light seems to have 
enteed tiielr mfnda, end not even then withoat Ida 
own special nit!, openini; their understandineis that 
they might undentaaii the Scriptures. i:^Ten after 
tkil^ auBvef tiiem returned to their eoanmon oeen- 
pations (John xxi. 3 ff.), and it requirrd a new 
direction from the Lord to recall them to their mis- 
sion, and re-unite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Before the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church, 
Peter, at least, seems to have been specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of Scripture 
rcaneotiog the traitor JodM, end direct hia place to 
ke filled on. On the Feast of Ptatecost, ten days 
afler our Lord's Hs<ensicD, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the assembled church (Acts ii.); and 
from that time the Apostlee kecune altoj^er dif- 
fer! nt men, pivnusT witness with power of the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus as he bad de- 
ehred th^ should (Lake zziT. 48 ; Acts 1. 8, 22, 
ii. 32, iii. 15, r. 32, xiii. 31). First of a!! the 
mother-church at Jenisalem grew up under their 
hndt (Ado lii.-riL), and their superior dignity and 
power were imiversally acknowh^Iv^i^i by the nilei-s 
and the people (Acts v. I'J IT.;. Even the persecution 
which arose about Stephen, and put the iirs>t check 
on the spread of the Gospel in Judaea, does not 
seem to have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 1). Their first mission out of Jeru.s;ilem was 
to Sonaria (Acts riii. 5-25), where the Lord 
Umself had, dturinf kie ninlstry, eown the seed 
of the fTospel. Here ends, properly sp-nking 'ft 
rather perhaps with the general Tisitation hinted 



at in Acta iz. 31), the first period of the Apostles' 
agency, daring w^iteh its centre is Jeromlem, awl 

the prominent fis^ire is that of St. Peter. Agree- 
ably to tlic promine or our Lord to him (^UtAU xvi. 
18), which we ooneeivo It impoarikle to nadentand 
otherwise thnn ir. a personal sense, he among the 
twelve fouti i aioui ^l;ev, xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whom the Church was first built ; and it was his 
privilege first to open the doors of the >rfw|H<i"w e£ 
hearen to Jews (AcU ii. 14, 22) and to Geatilee 
( Acts z. 11).— The centre of the second perioJ of 
the apoetolio agency la Antioch, where a church 
eooB wae knilt vp, oeuditli!^ of Jewi and Qeotiies ; 
and the central fi^re of tliis and of the subsequcut 
period is St. Paul, a convert not originally btl><Dg- 
ing to the nomker of the Twelve, but wonderfully 
prepared and mirscalocsly won for the high of!ic»> 
[Paul]. This period, whose history (all tliat we 
know of it) ia T«lated in Acts xi. 19-30, xiii. 1-5, 
was marked by the unitwl working of Paul and the 
other Apostles, in the co-operation and intercourse 
of the two diurches of Aotioch and Jerusalem.— 
From this time the third qiostolic polod onens, 
marked by the almost entire disappearance or ike 
Twelve from the sacred narrative, and the exclusive 
afnUBj of St. Pkul, the great apostle of the Gea- 
tuei. Tkewke1c<^tkeraaMinin|rBomtiveof tile 
Acta is occupied with his missionary journeys ; 
and when we leave him at Borne, nil the Gentile 
charches firom Jenmlem roondakoat unto lllyricum 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supei'visioD. Of the miasiotuu-y agency of the rest 
of the Twelve, we know absolutely nothing from 
the sacred narrative. Some notices we have ot 
their prsonal history, which will be found under 
their respective names, together with the principal 
legends, trustworthy or nntnutworthy, wldch have 
cone down to iu neneetiB^ th«n. [See PbtbR, 
.Iamks, J( i;in especially.]— .\s lo^^ards the <i/»>foAc 
<^ct, It aeems to have been pre-eminently that of 
monding the dmidiea, and upholding them by 
supemfitnrril power specially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceaiied, as a matter of course, with ita first 
holders: all oootinaatiou of it, from the very con- 
ditions of its existence (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 1), being im- 
possible. The biihops of the ancient churches co- 
existed with, and did not In any sense succ«ed« 
the Apostles ; and when it is claimed for bishops or 
any chuixh officers that they are their successors, 
it can be npdwrt o od vpHj cBianekigk>tt7» ODd not 
officially. 

Appa'im. Son of Ndhk, and deswiwVid fton 

Jerahmr-el, the founder of an important AuOj of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 30, 31). 

AppeaL The principle of appeal wai Teoogniaed 
by the Mosaic law in the establi.shment of a c»^ntral 
court under tlie presidency of the judge or ruler for 
the time being, befitfO irkidi all cases too diffi- 
cult for the local courts were to be trie^l fDcnt. 
xvii. 8-9). According to the above relation, tlie 
appeal lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 

Juilg. iv. 5^, and under the mooardiy to too 
kiuij, who appears to have depated oertain peraons 
to inquire into the facts of the case, ami recora hh 
decision thereoD (2 Sam. xr. 8). Jdioahapbat dele* 
gated his jndldal antkority to a oeart pemanentlj 
established for the purpose (2 Chr. zix. 8). These 
courts were re-estatdished by Ezra (Car. vii. 25). 
After the Institatian of the Sanhedrim the final 

'ppe.nl lay to them. ^ Pom^n citiren under the 
republic had the right of appealing in criminal cases 
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frxxci the decision nf .a tm^ristmte to the people; 
.uj'i as the emperor sutvmlcd to the power ot the 
people, tbci* WW an appeal to bim in the hit r«- 
.s<^rt. St. Paul, .v> a Roman citiien, exercise! a right 
of Mpeaii from the juriadictioo of the local court 
«i itnaalem to the emptror (Ada zxr. 11). But 
M no d'X-ision haii bocn £^fcn, there coulJ be no 
9f>pfaL profR-rlj .vpciakiBg, in his case : the liui- 
fliage used (Acta xxr. 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of ekctiog either to be tried by 
the pttmodal magistrate, or by the emperor. Since 
the procedure in the Jewish courts at that penod 
"WM «f m mixad and ondefiiMd cbanctcr, the Komon 
nd tiha Jcwiab eiitiioriliei iXMxistiog and earryiug 
on the coars<? of justiia? betwt'i'n thprn, Paul avaiW 
himself of hi* oadoubted piivU^ to he inied by 
tittport Roman kv. 

i^'phia (a Greek form of the Latin Appia\ a 
Chmtun woman addre^ii juintly with Philemoa 
•■d Arduppus io Philem. 2, appereotly a member 
of PhJJeaMb's booeebold, and not laprobaUj bis 
wi£e. 

inf^fkOMt " the ynrj," accorJinfr to Michaelis, 
eonume of Jooathao Maocabaeua (1 Mace. ii. 5). 

Ap'pti For'nill, a well-lmown station on the 
Appian Way, the great road which led from Rome 
to the negfabooriiood of tiM fiaj «f Naptee. St. 
YmA, la?i^ landed at Poteeli (Acta nviii. 13) on 
ks arriTal f; om MalLv, proceeded under the charg<e of 
the oectaiioa along the Appian Way towards Rome* 
and foood at Ap^ Fomn a group of Cbristiaaa 
luil ^(jtie to ni«»t him (ver. 15). The psitiou 
«t %bs% place is nxcd by the aodent ItiQeraha> at 
43 fldki from Bmbl Horace describes it as fulUof 
taTema and IcstTreii. This arose from tlie cir- 
«cmstaoce tiat it was at the Borthfra end of a canal 
which ran paniJfl with the rcid, through a con- 
JMicnhle part of the Pomptine Marshes. There is 
ae dUBoalty io identifying the site with some ruins 
near Treponti ; and ia fact t)iu 4 5rd nrihatWifi is 
pnKTTed there. [Tiibek Tavkoss.! 

Igjla T taa, Appla (Heb. tappmaiai). Ifeotion 
of the apple-tree occurs in the A. V., in the fullow- 
tfij pafesagea. Cant. ii. 3: "Aa the appie-trce 
aaaog Um trcei ef the w«wd, •» it beleved 
iTn-j: tht; s- ns. I i».it down under his shadow 
with great delight, aud his fruit w;is sweet to my 
tarib^ Gnt. riii. 5 : " I raised thee up under 
the apple-tre€ : there thy niothei- broiif^iit thee 
lijTla." Jctt:l i. 12, where the ujjpii-tree is nauiLj 
with the Ttoe, the fig, tlie pomegranate, and tltc 
paim-treee, ae withering under the desolating efiiecta 
«f flie loouC, pafaaer>worm, 6c The fruit of this 
tree is alluded to in Prov. xxv, 11 : "A word fitly 
spokca ia lika apples of ^old in pictures of silver. ' 
b Otail a. 5: **Coaifi)rt ma with applea, for I am 
sick of lore rii. 8, " The smell of thy nose (skJl 
be) like apples." It 15 a diificult matter to say 
what Si the apecifie tree denoted hjr the Hebrew 
word tappH'OcK. Most modem writers maintain 
that it is either the quince or the citron. The 
q '^^lce hai laiBa plaiwride alignments in its &roiu-. 
Tk-t {-m^rmtx of the qtiitjc* was held in hi^h esteem 
by aucients, It^ scent," say* an .\rabic 
author, ** cheers my floul, renews mj strength, nnd 
Wit4Mta my breath." The miinoe was sacit^l to 
▼cmM. Chi the other hand. Dr. Reyle say«, " The 
, i.h tT.Ioijr, frigrant oilcmr, and luind>onie nppeai- 
aoce of the dtroa, whether in dower or in h uit, 
are pnlkakrij aottad to the pasmgas of Scripture 
<mtiaMd ■bove." Bat Bitthw the qniaei aor the 



citrrtn nor tl>e apple appears fully to answer to nil 
the Scriptural aUoHoaa. The tappmch moat de> 
note aaaae tree the froit of wbi^ ia tweet to the 

tiu^tc, and possesses some frajpant and restorative 
properties, in urder to meet all the demands of the 
Biblieal allusiooa. Both the qninea and the dtree 
may satisfy the last-named requirement; but it can 
hardly be said that either of these firuite are sweet 
to the taste. The orange; would aaawer all the d^ 
mands of the Scriptural pa"?saijes, and orange-trees 
are found in Palestine ; but there does not appear 
sufficient evidence that tliis tree was known in the 
earlier tinui to the iahabitauta of Palestine, the 
tree having heea in all probability introdnced at a 
later period. As to the npple-treo beink; the tap- 
puach, most travellers assert that this fruit is 
generally of a very inferior quality. Moraonr the 
apple woul J li i -dly merit the chanvcter for excellent 
fragrano: wtucb the tajj^uacft is said to hare pot« 
Bceeed. The qneetioB of idoitification, therefore, 
must still be left an open one. As to the Apples 
o^' Sou>u, see Vine of Sodom. The expression 
" apple of the eye " occuis in Deut. xxxii. 10 ; Ps. 
xvii. 8 ; Pror. vii. 2 ; L-im. ii. 18 ; Zech. ii. 8. 
The Engliiih word is tiie representative of one 
entirely different from tliat considered abore: the 
Hebrew word bdngidiA^a, " littia Bian"— the exact 
equivalent of the feiglish pupil, the Latin pupithn. 

Aq'tlila, a Jew whom .St. Paul found at Corinth 
on his arrival from Athens (Acts xviii. 2). He was 
a native of Foatiia, hat had fled, with hia wile 
Priscilla, from Rome, in consequence of an order 
of Claudius commanding ail Jews to leave the city 

fCLAUDius]. He became acquainted with St. 
'aul, and they ah<Mle (f.;^etlipr, and vrrr ydit at 
their coruinon trade ut luakitig the Ciiiciau tent or 
luiir-cloth [Paul]. On the depnilure of the 
Apostle from Corinth, a year and sis months after, 
Priscilla and Aquila accompanied him to Ephesus 
on his way to Syria. There they remained; and 
when ApoUoe came to Ephem^ knowing only the 
baptism of John, they took him and taajrht him 
the wav of the I.oid more jv-rftntly. At wluit f'me 
they became Christians is uncertain. When 1 Cor. 
wee writtea, Aqaila aad Ida wife were itiil la 
Kphesu-s (1 Cor. xvi. 19); but in Rom. ivi. :) ff., 
\\v find than again at Rome, and their iiou&e a 
pl.^re of assembly for the Chnstians. They are 
theri' ill rihr l a- having eii -I'red their lives 
Jor txui ot tne AjKwtle. In liui. iv. 19, they 
are ealtlted as being with Timotheus, probably at 
£pheioa. In both these latter phuiea the form 
PHsca and not Priscilla is used. 

ATi or Ar of Moab, one of the chii f placv.^ of Moah 
(la. XV. 1; 2^ am. ui. 28). Jn kter times the place 
waa kaowa as AreopoUa aad ftibliath-Moah, «.«. 
the p;re;it cify of Moab. Tlie sit<' is still called 
Babba ; it lies about half-way between Kerak and 
the WadyMfijiA, 10 or 11 miles from caeh, the 
Homan road passing througli it. The remains arc 
not important. In the bookj> of Mo&a>, Ar appears 
to he used as a representative name for the whole 
a* . f \foab ; aee Deut. iL 9, 18, 29; aad alao 

A'ra. One of the sons of Jether, thahndof a 
fiunily of Asheritei (1 Chr. vii. 

A'rab, a dty of Judah tn the maaalriaAai dia- 
tiiet, pioixLbly in tlie neighbourhood of Bahno, 
mentioned only in Josh. xv. 52. 

Ac'ahlk. Although thia word appcaiv tn ^ 
A. V. in iti original ehapa only in Jodi. sviiL 
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18* yet in the Hebrew t«xt it is of frequent occur- 
mic«?. It is ii-t>I ^ciiPially to indicate a barren, 
iminhabitiiblc distilct, Lvit " the Arabah" indicates 
more particularly the deep-sunken valley or trench 
which form* tlM most ttrikiBe among the nuuiT 
strildng natuni ftatmtt of PuMtine, ttnd vMcn 
t'xU'ods with grent uniformity of iVu in.ition fiom | 
the slopes of Hermoa to the ElaoiUc Gulf {.GuIJ of 
AMkm) of the Red See ; the meet remuriEAble de- 
pression known to f^xist on the surfncp of thn plol^r. 
Througli Uie noi th. ru portion of this extraordiuary 
fissare the Jordan rushee through the Like* of Huleh 
nnd (M'nuei;iM't!i down it> tortnotw co'ir«! to the 
deep chasm of ti IP iX'aii S^'.-i. This portion, about 
ISO miles in KiJ^tb, !>< known amongst the Arabs 
bf tiM name of *l-Ghor. The southern boundary 
of the Ghor is the wall of cliffs which erodes the 
Talley abf>ut lo niilis soiitit i^f tiic IV-.ul Scjv. 
Fxom their summit^, southward io the Oulf of 
iUnihili, the TaHey changta its name, or, it would 
be niorc accurate iy> s;iy, ret^iiiis itii old name of 
Wcdy el-At abiih. There can be uo doubt that in 
tiw timee of the eooqueik and flie mooarehy the 
name ** Arabnh " was applied to the ralley in the 
eutire kugth of botit ita southern imd northern por- 
tions. Thus in Deut. i. 1, probably, and in Dent. 

ii. 8, certainly (A. V. "plain" in both casfti ;, the 
allusion is to the southern portion, while the othor 
passages, in which the name occurs, pt.iiut lc» tlie 
nertheni portion. In DeuL M. 17, it. 49 ; Josh. 

iii. 16, xi. '2, xii. 3 ; and 3 R. xfr. 25, both the 
iHixiJ S-a anJ thu Sfa of Ciniieroth (Gtuiiesaretli i 
are named in dose connexion with the Arabah. llie 
allurione in Deal. xi. 90 ; Jodi, viU. 14* xii. 1, 
xviii. 18; 2 Snm. ii. 129, ir. 7 ; 2 K. xrr. 4; 
Jer. xxxix, 4, in. 7, Ixv-ome at once iuteliigibte 
when the meaning of tlie Arabah is known. In 
Josh. xi. 16 and xii. 8 the Arabali takes its |>lacf 
with *' the mountain," "the lowland" }dains of 
Philistia and EsdraeloOt ** the south " and " the 
plain " of Code-SyHa* as one of the great natoral 
divisions of the coiiq[Qered coonUy. 

Arahat'tme, in IdtmaM (1 Haoe. t. 8). 

[ACRABBIM.J 

imTrfa, acoontrrknowii in tiieO. T.mdertwo 

designations : — 1 . The Fist Country ((Jen. xxv. 6) ; 
or perhaps the East (Goi. z. 30 ; Num. xxiii. 7 ; 
Is. ii. 6) ; and Lmtd o/ fha enw o/ tht East 
(Gen. xxii. 1); prntil": mme, S'jm of the East 
(Judg. vi. 3, vii. 12 ; IK. iv. 30 ; Jub i. 3 ; Is. xi. 
14; Jer. ^dis. 28 ; Ex. xxr. 4), From theiie pas- 
Miges it appears that the Land of the East and 
Sons of the East indicate, primarily, tlic couutiy 
east of Palestine, and the tribes descended from 
lahmael and from Ketwah ; and that this orifinal 
ngnification may hare beoonie grsduany extended 
to Ai-rjbia :uid its inhabiUints genei-ally. though 
without any strict Umitation. Thie third and tburtii 
pe»i^ anore referred to idale to Meaopofauma 
und &ibylonia. 2. Mra6 and llra6, whence Arabia 
(2Chr. ix. 14; Is. xxi. 13; Jer. xxr, 24; Ex. 
NXTii. 21). This name seems to have the same 
g«»f»;n^il>liiial reference ns the fomier name to the 
countiy and tribes east of tlie Jordan, and chiefly 
north oi tlic Arabian peninsula.^Arabi.i may be 
divided into Arabia Ptvptr, containing the whole 
paiiiMQla as &r as the limits of the northern deserts ; 
Xarthcin Arabia, con.sf if uting the irreat iIo>frt of 
Arabia ; and We^4m ArabiUt the deseii of Petra 
and the pMuasbla «f Sinaj* or the eoaDtrr that has 
hen odled Arabia Folnea. I. Jra&Mi Atjper, or 



the Arabian pvntnstlh^ eonmsts of high table-land, 
declining towards the north ; its most elevated 
portions being the chain of mountains running nearly 
parallel to the I'e'i Sea, and the territory ea-^t of the 
southern part of this chain. So fiu' as the interior 
has been explored, it oonsists of mounlainoos and 
[ desert tracts, relieved by larp»' di>tricts under culti- 
vation, well peopled, watered by wells and streams, 
aad enjoying periodical rains. The meat fertile 
tracts are tho^e on the south-west and south. The 
modem Yemen is e«>pecially productive, aud at the 
same time, from its mountainous cliaracter, pic- 
turesque. The settled rei^iims of the interior al^o 
appear to b«moit! fertile than is generally bclie\-ed 
to be tlie case; and the deserts aflbrd p.asfurai;e 
after the rains. The products mentioned in the 
Bible as coming from Arabia will be found described 
under their respective heads. They seem to refer, 
in many iostaaoea, to merchandise of £thio^ and 
India, carried to ndestine bf Arab and otiier tiadan. 
Gold, however, w;is perhaj« found in small qu;ui- 
tities in the beds of torrents; and the spices, 
incense, and pradout alenee, brought firtmi Arabia 
(1 K. X. 2, 10, 15; 2 Chr. ix. 1,9, 14 , Is. Iv. 6; 
Jer. vi. 20 ; Ez. xxvii. 22), probably were the 
pioducts of the .southern provinces, still celebrated 
for spin s, trankiniTn«e, ambergri.s, &c., as well as 
for the onyx and other p«"cciou88toue». — II. Northern 
Arabia, or the Arabian Desert, is a high, undula* 
ti^g, pardied plain, of witioh the Eupluates foims 
the natnnd boundary from the Bnsian <3a1f to the 
fiontier of Syria, wiience it is bounde<l by the 
latter oouoirj and the desert of Petra on the 
nerth-wesk and wast, the peninsola of Anbia Ibrro- 
in; its southern limit. It hrts few oa.se.s, tlie water 
of the wells is generally either bracki&h or unpo- 
tafale, and it is visited by the sand-wind called 
S^tmoom. Tlie Arabs tind pasture for their tlxks 
aud herds Mter the raiuj>, and in the more de])i esst^I 
plains; and the d»ert generally produces pricklv 
shrubs, &c., on which the camels feed. The in- 
habitants were known to the ancients as "dwellcn 
in tents," .Si^cnitac (cump. Is. xiii. 20 ; Jer. xlix. 31 ; 
£zek. xxxviii. 11); and they extended from Baby- 
lonia on the east (oomp. Nam. xxiii. 7 ; 9 Chr. zxi. 
16 ; Is. ii. G, xiii. 20;, to the borders of K;::y))t on 
the west. These tribes, principally desoendcd from 
Ishroael and froa Betonih, Mm always led a 
wanderinp and pastoral lif ■ Their predatory habits 
are seFeral times mentionwi ui tlic O. T. (2 Chr, 
xxi. 16, 17, xxvl. 7; Job i. 15; Jor. iii. 2). 
They conducted a r-Tisiderable tmde of merchan- 
dr!i« of Arabia and India from the shoi-es of tite 
Pendan Gulf (Eiek. XXVfL 2<M14)» whence a chain 
of oases still forms caravan-stations ; and they like- 
wise tnuled from the western portions of the penin- 
sula. The lattf r traffic appears to be frequently 
mentioned in ooonesioa with Ishmaelites. Ketu* 
rahites, and oflier Arabian peoples (Gen. x&vif. 
2.'), 28; 1 K. i. 1.',, 25; 2 Chr. ix. 14, 24; 
is. Ix. ti ; Jer. vi. 20), and probably consisted of the 
products of southern Aiahia ttd of tiie opposite 
shores of Ethiopia : it seems, however, fo have bmi 
chiedy in the hands of the iuhabitants of Idumats* ; 
but it is difficult to distinguish betwi'cn the rc^ 
ferences to the latter pctiple and to tlic tril)e> of 
Northern Arabia iu tiie passap^s rvlaling to this 
traffic. That certain of these tribes brought tribut<> 
to Jehoshaphat appears from 2 Chr. xvii. 11 ; mad 
eLwwhan thn are indjeatiaBa ef soch tribute. 
Beqxetii^ptiicwtribM^ tea Imomael, KxtQftAii.'— 
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III. WVjV. -1 Ar.ihit iodudes the pemnsula of Sinai 
[SiXAiJ, and lilt- desert of Petra, correspondiDg 
gtnnalfjr with the limits of Arabia Petraca. The 
latter dum is probably derired from that of its 
chief citT ; oot from its ctoDj character. It was in 
the earliest times inhabited by a peo|>lc whose gen* 
cakgj i* iKit iiicntkn«d in th« Bible, the Horites 
«r mnm (Gen. bt. 6, xxzrl. 20, 21, 22. 29, 30 ; 
Deut. ii. 12, 22). [HouiTr-s.] Its later inbabit- 
aato were in part the same as those of the preoeding 
dMrioB cf AsMm, m iad«ed tlw teandiiry of tin 
two ccttntri'S is arbitrary and an?«'ttled ; but it w.is 
mostly peopled by descendants of i^sau, and wik> ge- 
nerally known as the Imd of Edom, or Idumaea 
[f^rxjM]; .15 well a-^ by its older appellation, the 
diaejt ai ijtir, oi Mount Seir [SeibJ. The com- 
moo ori^n of th« Iduuiaeans {roni Esau and Ishroacl 
is fbund in the nknrriageof the former with a danrhter 
of the latter (Gen. xxriii. 9, xxxri. 3), The Naba- 
tianos succeeded to the Idumaeans, and Idumaea is 
■TirtriiiHl ooly u s geognfhicti doDgnation after 

arc Men- 1 

tined with Nehaioth, son of Ishmarl Gen. x\v. 13 ; 
Is. h. 7). Fctm waa in the great route of the 
wtfkn omrsB-tisffie of AnUa, and «f the mer- 

chanduse bro-cht op the Elanitic Gulf. Soe Edom, 
£UTU, Ezios-GEBBR« tiC. ^ IfiJuibiiimta. The 
JMbs. like crerr other aaeiat nation of any 
cdebr.ty, havi^ tr.i'!it!'ni< repres^Mitiiij; their conntn- 
u or.^iaally luhaLitti l>y r.ui^ wliich Ux^tnocx- 
tmct at 1 Tery remote {tri'^j. The majority of 
that bi*.t. r . derive these tribes from Shcm ; but 
sotn*, fp u> i-. uu, though not through Cuj«h. Their 
cailKst tra^lilioos that hare any obvious relation to 
tba BibW n&r the origin of th« easUiig nation in 
tbe first mstnw to KahtAn, whom they and moat 
Europca:^ .'•■i.li. iJeutity with Joktan ; and 
snoodir to Ishmael, whom they asaert to have 
mnm « ittetnimA of KahtiCn. They are ritent 
rr5j->-ti-_' Cu-fk-te st_'ttleTnenl'; in Arabia; bnf 
modoB Rsearch, we think, proves tliat Cusliita> 
vacamoif Ha«rlynhaUta&u. [Cisii.]^l. The 
*i^iTalxnt.^ of Joktan occupied the principal por- 
tuiiis id the sontii and south-west of the peaiusula, 
with colofties in the interior. In Genesis (i. SO) it 
ii A.\iJ. " .-ui l th. ir fUvclling wrH from Mesha, as ^ 
tijou g<U'^l uato b<|jh;if, a njoiuit of the Kast 
(Kedan)." The position of Meshn is Tery uiicer- 
taia ; it is roost reasonably sumMaed to be the 
western limit of the first settlers [Mesra] : St pfuu- 
i» aiMii>ubtedly Dhafdri, or Z.ifari, of the Arabs, a 
aaHK not unoommoo in the peninsula, but especially 
Oat of two cMnatod towns— aw Mng thoieaport 
ca th? -jiith oxist, near 3Iirl-di ; tiic other, now in 
ruins, near ifan'dy md said to be the ancient rc&i- 
taflaof dMHimyeriteknga. The latter b probably 
Sepihv ; it is sitii itc npnr n thurifrrotis mottntain, 
and exports the best frankinom!>e ^SuruARj. In 
ti» district indicated aliofv are distinct and un- 
doubted traces of the nam« of th(.- sons of Joktan 
Biesticmed in Genesis ( x . 26-29 ) , «udi as IladraTnawi 
lag Baaanittvcth, AmM fiv UiaU StU for Sheba, kc 
Their nsoakm are feond hi thaoditii^ inhabitants 
of (at kart) ita eastern portion, and their records 
in the numerous Himyc ntc niius u.nd iii.s<:ription».*« 
Hk prtac^ Joktaoita kingdom, and the chief 
BWa of andcvl AraUa, wM thatofllw Yemen, 
£: iml.^l '' laT.rrlintr to the Arabs) by Taonib, the 
aoo {yv descendant) of Kahtin (Joktan). Its most 
icliiit CNBital wa» probably San' a, formerly cnlied 
M»M witn Aitf, mm. «f Joktao. \\itAL,^ The 



other capitals were Ma-r^>, or Sehif and Zifilri. 
This was the Biblical kingdom of tiheba. Its rulers, 
and most of its people, were descendants of SohC 
( = Sheba), whence the classical Sabaei. Among 
its rulers was probably tbe Queen of Sheba who 
came to hear the wisdom of Solomon (1 K. z. 2). 
[Shsaa.] The dominant fiunily was appanntly 
that of Himyer, son (or deweoaaat) of SeM. A 
member of this family f(-utidoil the moro niodf-nj 
kingdom of the Himyeritcs, The testimony of the 
Blue, and of tbo ebttica! writers, as w«ll na nativo 
tradition, seems to prorc that the Iaft<-r apiiollation 
superseded the former only shortly Mom tite Chris- 
tian era: i.e. aAcr the foundation of the later king- 
dom. The rule of the Ilunyeritos rwJitmce the 
Jltuneritae of classical authuis) j/roUiMy extended 
over the modem Yemen, Hadra ,« iiod Mahreh. 
Their kingdom lasted until a.d. 52v>, when it fell 
before an Abysisinian inrasion. Already, about the 
middle of the 4th century, the kin^ of Axnm 
upcar to haira become maiten of part of the 
Tonen, adding to their titles the names of pUioM 
in Arah'a Lclontjing to the Tlimyorites. Afier {in-.r 
reigns they were succeeded by Utmyerite priitcc^, 
TaiMb of BmiB, the last of whom tntaiitted to 
MohatnmaJ. King'* of Hadraraawt (the classicil 
ChattanuAUae) are also enumerated by the Ambs, 
and distinguished from the dcaendants of Ynarab, 
ail inJii-ntioa of their s> parate descent from Ilnzor- 
niaveth [H A/..\iiMAVLlilj. The Cr^ik geogra- 
phers mditioii a fourth people in conjunction with 
the Sabaei, Homeritoo, and Chatramotitae, — the 
Minaei, who hare not been identified with any 
Biblical or modem name. Some place them as high 
«« Jlekkob, and derivo tbsir name from Mma (the 
aaend valley N.E. «rf that city), or from th*- go<l- 
Ar-^ Maiu'ih, wurshiji|»eJ iu the tlistiii't U^wcen 
Mckkeh and El-Medeeneh. The other chief Jok- 
tanile kingdom was that of tiM H(}6z, fbundsd By 
Jiiihum, the V'i>.thfr of Yaarub, who left the 
Y'emen and settled in the neighbourhood of Mckkch. 
Tbo Amb Urtsof its kings are inatricably confused ; 
but the nanio nf thfir Irailei- and that of two of his 
successors was Mudid (or Ki-Mudadj, who pi\>ltatly 
represents Almodad [Almodadj. Ishmaal, according 
to the Arabs, man i<Hl a ihughter of the first Mudiul, 
whcnte spiang 'Adiiiin the ancestor of Mohammad. 
This-kingdom, situate in a less fertile district than 
the Yemen, and engaged in conflict with aboriginal 
tribe5, never attainol the impertanee of that of 
the south. It inergr.I, Ly intermarriage and cou- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmael. An Arab author 
identifles Jorlitmi with Hadoram [HadOHaii.]-* 
2. The IsiJMAT'.LiTi.s appear to have entered the 
peninsula from tbe north-west. That they have 
spread ever tbe whole of it (with the exceptJoo of 
one or two districts on the .south c«a.<it which an? 
said to be still iiiliabited by unmixed .lokt.uiito 
peoples), and that the modem nation is j iedomi- 
nantly Wunaelite, is asserted by the Arabs. They 
do not, however, laii jr up their genealogies higher 
than 'Adn^n (as we nave already said), and thry 
hare kwt the names of most of Ishmad's immediate 
and near descendants. Snch as hare been Identified 
with exisfiiif^ naraei will be found under the bevoial 
articles bearing their names. fSeealso Uaoarknes.J 
They extended northwards from the Hij^s into tho 
Arabian desert, where they iiii.\(\t witli Keturahit'-<v 
and other Abrahamic peojile*; and vvo.-twapLj to 
Idumaea, trime they mixed with Edomites, 4b. 
The tribes aprang firam Ishmaal hare atwaja bew 
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goremid hj petty diiefs or heads of families (shejkhs 
and cmwra) ; they hare generally followed a patri> 
archal Ufe,and have not originated k'mu' loiiis, tiiuugh 
they have in some inntances suooecdt.'d to thotie of 
Joktanitca, the priocipnl one of these being that of 
El-Heorth. With reference to the Ishmaelites gene- 
rallr, we may observe, that although their first 
MtuoiNDts in the Hijaz, and their spreading over a 
great part of the northern portioui of the peoiaMilA, 
are sufEdently proved, there it do«M as to the wide 
extension given to them by Arab tradition. Moham- 
mad derived firom the Jews whatever tnuliiioa he 
pleased, and dleneed any aootrary, by Um Knrio 
or bis own dicta. This religious element, which 
doea not directly affect the trib^ of Joktns avhos<; 
MiflMiMnta aiaotlwnHaeunqaestionably ideutitiod), 
has a great influence orer thoie of Isbmael. They 
therefore caoaot be certainly proved to hare f pread 
over the peninstila, notwithstanding the aimwt 
universal adoption of their language (which is gene- 
rally acknovvledgod to have been the Arabic com- 
monly so called), and the concurrent testimony of 
the Arabs ; but from these and other considomtioiu 
it becomes at the same time highly probaMe that 
they now form the predominant element of the Amb 
nation.— 3. Of the desceodaota of Ketubah tht 
Arabs say little. They appear to ham aettled diicfly 
tiorth of the peninsula in Desert Arabia, from Pale-s- 
iino to the Pernao Ciulf ; and the passages in the 
BAla Id whkh mcntkm la made of Dedan (enept 
those relating to the Cvishitc Dcdan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
aMarently to tiie tribe sprung from this race (Is. 
ImT^IS; Jer. xiv. J3 ; Ez. ixvii. 20), perhaps 
with an ftdmlitLire of the Ciiahite Dedan, who seems 
to havt jMissed up the western chores of the Persian 
(julf. [Kkturah.]— 4. In Northern and Western 
Arabia arc other peoples which, firom their geogr»> 
phical position and mode of life, are sometimea cbuMd 
■with the Arabs. Of the.-f^: are Amalkk, tlie descend- 
anta of Ebao, itC'^Bei^im, The most ancieot 
idohtry of the Aialia w« nratt oondudato hsva Iwcn 
fetishism, > f ul ich there are f^triJting proofs in the 
aacred trees aud stones of historical times, and in the 
irordiip of tlia ImTcnly bodies, or Sata ai wn. To 
the worship of the heavenly bodies we find allusions 
in Job (xixi. 26-28) aud to the belief in the in- 
fluence of the stars to give rain (xxxviii. 31), where 
tlie Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; 
aud again in Judges (v. 20) where the stars fight 
against the host of .Sisera. The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetishism, the stona^woiahip, 
tree-worship, &c., of various tribes, are too bu- 
tnerous to mention. One, that of M.uiuli, the 
|odd«M wonhipped Utwoea llckkeh and £1- 
iledtendi has been compared with Hani (b. Izr. 
II"), which is rendert>d in the A. V. "number." 
^lagianism* an importation from Cbaldaea and 
fmkk, mint tw TMaoned amoniirtlw tdigfooa of the 
Pagan Arabs; but it never had very nnmpmus 
followers. Christiauity was iutioducetl in southern 
Arabia towarda the close of the 2nd ccntuiyt and 
alont a century l.tter it liad made great pirvj^rees. 
It llouriiihcd chiefly in the Yemen, where numy 
dnmhai were built. It also mpidly advanced in 
other portiOQS of Arabia, through tha kiagdoin of 
Heereh and the contiguous oonatries, GhasMn, and 
other parts. The persecutions of the Christians 
brought ahoQt tha fiUi of the Himyei-ite dynasty by 
the invaakn of the CfarUtiao ruler of Abyadnia. 
Judaism was projwgale 1 in Arabia, principally by 
Karaites, at the captivity, but it was introduced 



before that time : it became very prevalent in the 
Yemen, and in the IlijtU, espndally at Kheyhar 
and i;i-Medeei!f}i, ^vhc^e there aie i>aid to be t>till 
tribes of Jewish extraction.— Zoa^^^e. Arabic, 
the language of Arabia, is the waMt davelopcil and 
the richest of the Semitic languages, and the only 
one of which we have on cxten&ive literature; it 
is, therefore, of great importance to the study of 
Uabrew. 0( ita aarly phaM wa know nothiog; 
while w« hare aidude n wBui Bei da of flie Himyarioc 
(the ar; i!-:it l oipuiifje of southern Arabia), though 
we camiot fix their precise ages. Of the ezijktence 
of Heibmr and Ghaldfla (or Aimmaie) in thafima of 
Jaccib there ia evidence in Gen. xxx\. 47; and 
probably Jaa>b aud Laban understood each other, 
the one speaking Hebrew and the other Chaldee. It 
.seem.s al.-rfi ( Judg. vii. 9-15) that Gkieoo, or Phurah, 
or both, uudej<stood the conversation of the " Mi- 
diauites, and the Amalakites, and all the children of 
the east." It is probable, therefore, that in (he 
l-ltli or 13tli cent. B.C. tlie Semitic languages 
differed mnch less than in after times. But it 
apDcarafrom 2 K. xviii. 26, that in theSthocDt. b.o. 
only tha edtteated clane amoi^ the Jews onder- 
bto<>d Aiuniaic. With these evidences before u?, 
and making a doe distinctiOQ botweea the archaic 
and tha uown phasat of tha Aramaic and tha 
Arabic, we think that the Himyeritic is to be 
regarded as a sister of the Hebrew, and the Arabic 
(oooimody ao cdlcd) aa a dilar of tha Hefannr 
and Aramaic, or, in its clas'i~-rl phnsi^f, as a 
descendant of a sister of the:>e two, but that the 
Himyeritic is mixed with an African langnago^ and 
that the other dialects of Arabia are in like manner, 
though m a much Im degree, mixed with sai Afiiaui 
language. — Respecting tha Himyeritic, until lately 
liitw was known ; but monuments bearing inscrip- 
tions in this lang\m|^ have been discovered in the 
southern {«jts of tiie peninsula, principally in 
Hadram&wt and the Yemen, and aomo <k tfaia aii> 
scriptkoa ham been piibli«ihad.»Tbe aid Niwit and 
customs of the Arabs are of gn-at value in illus- 
trating the Bible. Ko one can mix with this people 
without being oooalaotly and ferablr ranjaded 
either of the early patriarchs or of the settled 
Ismclites. We may in^itanoc tiieir pa^toiul lU*e, 
their hospitalityt that most remarkable of doort 
virtues [Hospitautt], their universal respect 
till age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), their famlliaj- defer- 
ence (corop. 2 K. V. 13), their superstitious regavd 
'for the beard. On the signet-ring, which is worn 
on the little finger of the right huid, is usually m- 
M iibxtl a .-(entence expressive of submission to God, 
or of Ui» par&ctioo, &c, explaioing Ji^ mit. 30, 
** fha eogtavii^ of a signet, HoUnoi to the Tjori,'* 
and (he saying of our Lord i John iii. 33\ " He . . . 
hath set to his seal tliat God is true." As a mark 
of tnut, thia ring is givtn to another peroon (as 
in Oen. xli. 42). The iukhorn worn in the ^;iidleis 
also very ancient (Er. ix. 2, 3, 11), as well as tha 
veil. A tnau luis a right to claim his cousin ia 
niarri.Tge, and he relinquishes this ri^-ht by taking 
otf his .shoe, hh the kinsman of Ruth did to Boaz 
(Huth iv. 7, 8). — References ii^ the Bible to the 
Arabs tbaBedrca are still more clearly illustrated 
by the mannen of the modem people, in their pre- 
datory expeditions, their mode of warfare, thcu: 
caravan journeys, &c. To the interpretation of the 
book of Job, an fntinala knowledge of this people 
and their l,ini;uai;e and llteniture is cssenliai; ibr 
many of the most obccure passages can only be 
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t:^Uin«d by that knowledge.— Cotwn^ctf. Direct 
iMfl**^ of tbt oommeroe of the south does not 
afp'^nr to he made in th-^ V>]h\c, but it seems to 
hs^iK |>diK«d to Palestine pz^iucipaliy through thi> 
aordicra tnb<s. Pasaaget relating to the fleets of 
SolooMD aod to tlie inairitiiiM tudi^ hamvntt b<»r 
00 this Hibject, wiiidifoaeariiNttftadf IhrtheMs- 
t^i/ii^.il iu'^uirer. The Joktanite pooplc of southern 
AxaiU hare al«mv been, in oontnOiatlnctioQ to 
«h» TrtiMilili tribv, addictad to m aoafiuiog Ufe. 
The latter were camv ui-m -rchants ; the former, 
Uh dati trad en of the tied Sea, cany tag their 
omimam to the shores of India, as well as to the 
aearfr cmsts of Africa. The classical writers also 
Bake freqaeat meotioQ of the commerce of t>outhei-n 
AnbiB. Uwm tvidaSly carried to Palestine by 
turo 7r«^f ranvvnn ro'.it« from the head of tlie 
liai ijca and rrom that of the Persian Gulf: the 
former eicpecially taking with it African produce ; 
the Utter, Indian. It should be obe«T8d that the 
wuderuig propensities of the Arabs, of whatever 
docent, do not date from the jiiomul^tion of 
iHsiftn All testimony gpes to show th«l from 
th»«arfk5t a^ the peoples «f AnbteftniMd coleoiw 
in distact LtuJs, and Live not been ■'\ctnat<:'.l by 
tka desire of conquest or by religious impulse alone 
nthrirlbn^ expedtttat; bvl ndwr by rertlen- 
ness and ocrtnmerdal activity. 

Anlliftll*, the cotrndic tnhes inhabiting the 
ccuntry to tlM e&^t ami i^uth of Pftlestioe, who in 
iV tinv* of Hebrew hi^^tory ■wer^ knn\m as 

| aflfi-taii.lit«i* aod desceiid^ts of Kcturoli. Their 
roving pa^onl life in the desert is alluded to in Is. 
xiii. '10 ; J«r. iii. 2 ; 2 Maoc zii. II ; their uoimtry 
is a^iociated with the country of the Dedanim, the 
tnrdLi^ merchants (Ix. xxi. 13), with Dedan, 
Tn^ mi B» (J<r. zzr. 24), wd with Dedan and 
IMv (Et. itrn. Si), all of whfcii are snpfwaed to 
Jui.; (xcup e-i tLe nortliom part of the jv-nimula 
fater knows as Arabia. During the pro^erous 
trip et MMmfhat, tlw Anbfaa*, In eoBjiUMUott 
with the Philistines, were tribntiry to.Tudah ( 2 Chr. 
svii. bat in the reign of i^is succeasor tltcy 
ftroltad, wragBd the cotintry, phimleidl Urn royal 
pahue, ith^ all the king's s.tus \^ ith the exception of 
the yonngisit, and carri^i olf th«' royal harem (2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, xxii. 1 ». The Arabians of Gnr-baal were 
again s'lUJued by L'zziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). On the 
rtUkra £iom Babylon they were among the foremost 
in hiiMlering Nehrmiah in his work of restoration, 
and plotted with the Ammonites and others for 
that end (N«h. it. 7). Geshem, or Gashmu, one of 
the leaders of the opposition, wa» of this i-aoc (Neh 
n. 19, Tii, 1). In btar times the Arabiaos serrai 
nte TimolMai in Us struggle with Jtidas lf«eai> 
beos, but vrere defrtite-l (1 Msec T. '''J ; 2 M:<;v, 
aL 10). The Zahadeans, Arab thbe, were 
iMtol bf JMMdMB, tilt Wodwr and moBaMr of 

Jcdis fl M-i.-r lii. Zabdiel, th« assa.«sin of 

Aiexander Balsa (i Maoc xi. 17), and bimalcue, 
teeogiift up Anttodrai, th« young son of Alex- 
ander f 1 Mace xi. ^9), afterwards Antiochiis VI., 
were both Arabians, In the time of the N. T. the 
tern appears to hare htm Mtrielid in tiieaane 
fpiT' n»T ""Arabia.] 

A rad, a. Benjamite, son of Beriah, who drore 
out the inlaWlMnts of Gath (1 Chr. riii. 15). 

A'nd, a royal ci^ of the OMMMBitas, named 
with Hormah and Liboah (Jorfi. sIL 14). Tho 
ir:]'*.mitm of Juiiah wa.^ to "the K.uthof Arad" 
(Ja4^ u 46). It ia tiso undoabtedly named in 
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Num. xd. 1 (oomp. Hormah in rer. 3), 
xxxiU. 40, « tlw OanMaite king of And," 

of the reading t'u; A. V., •* kin- Ara.l flie C i- 
uaamte." It is tneutioned in the OnomasH&^n 
(Arad) as a city of the Ainorit«s, near the desert 
of Kwldas, 4 miles from Malatha (Moladah), and 
20 fSfom Hebron. It may be identified with a 
hill. Tell 'ArAd, an hour and a half N.E. by E. 
from MUh (Moiadah), aod 8 hours from Hebron. 

ArUw, (1 Mmo. it. 23), the same place as 
Ar:v AP. 

A'rah. L An Asherite, of the aoos of Ulla 
(1 Chr. Tfl. 90).— & Tho HOI of Anh rctamod 

with Zerubabel in number 775 aoonl'ng to Ezr. 
ii. 5, but 652 according to Neb. rii. 10. One of 
his descendants, Shechaniah, was the fiUher-iihitoir of 
T'Mnh th^ Ammonite (Neh. ri. 10). ThoBMntii 
HT It till as Ares in 1 Esdr. t. 10. 

A'ram (probably from a i-oot ugnifying hdght, 
and which is also the base of** Raniah "), the name 
by which the Hebrews designated, gciieiuljy, the 
country lying to the north-east of Palestine ; the 
grent man of that high table-land which, lising 
witii Hidden almiptDess from the Jordan and the 
vciy ni.n gin of the Lice of Genncsareth, stretches, 
at an eievaticKi of no lea* than 2000 feet ahoro the 
lefrd of tho sea, to tbo bank* of the Eapln^ 

it«flf, oontiastin^ strongly with the low land bor- 
detiug on the Medtt«rraDean, the ''land of Ca- 
naan," or the low countiT (Gen. zni. 18, xxdii. 
18, Sec). Thronghoct the A. V. the word is, 
with only a very few exceptions, rendered, as in 
the Vulgate and LXX., Stbia; a name wfaiA, 
it must be remembeted, includes far more to our 
ears, than did Aram to the Hebrews. [SviUA.] 
Its earliest occurrence in the book of Genesis is 
in the form of Aram-naharaim, t. «. the ** highland 
of or belwten the two rirers " (Gen. xiiv. 10, 
A, V. " Meso])otamia "), but in scvci^ succeeding 
chapters, and in other parts of the Peatatonoh^ tho 
word it wd witlieDt maj additkn, to deriipoBto a 
dwt'IIer in Aram-n.iliaraim — Laban or Bethuel— 
" the Aramite " (see Gen, zxr. 20, zzriii. 2, 5, xzxi. 
20, 24; also Jodg. lU. 10, eorajpared with 8; 
Deut. xxri. 5, compared with xriiii. 4, -n ! Ps. Ix. 
title). Pad^, or accurately Paddan, Aram ( * cul- 
tivated highland," from jnmUM to plough) traa, 
another designation ftr thoaBBM Xtgua (Octt. IZV. 
2U, .xxviii, 2). 

Later in the history we meet with a number of 
small nattent or kingdoms forming parts of the 
eeneral land of Amm: — 1. Aram-ZobiUi, or simply 
7 1 ih (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 3 ; 1 dir. 
xviii. zix.) fZOBAH]. 2. Aram beth-rehob (2 
Sam. X. 9\ or Rehob (x. 8). [Rehob.] 3. Aram- 
ir, \ irhnh ' 1 Chr. xix. 6), or ^I^lachall onlv i'2 i^.iin. 
X. 6). [Maachah.J 4, Geshur, in Aram " (2 
Sam. rr. 8), uaaally aaBood in eonoexien with 
Maachah (Dent iii. 14; 'Mi liii. 11, &c.). 
[GESHim.J 5. Aram-I)(unmcsek (Dtimivsms) (2 
Sam. viii. 5, 6 ; 1 Chr. svlli. 5, 6). The whole 
of thes^e petty states are spoken of collectivelv 
under the name of " Aram " (2 Sam. x. 13), but 
as Ikmaacos increased in importaucc it gradually 
absorbed the smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the 
name of Aram was at last applied to it alone 
(Is. rii. 8 ; also 1 K, xi. 24, 25, xv. 18, kc). 
Acc o rdi ng to the gco«al«)gtoal table in Gen. z., Aram 
waa a am of Shan, ana hb bivtliran waro Qatn, 
AssliuT, ani \:phaxad. It will be obsened that 
these names occur in regular order from the east,, 
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Aram doHOg the list on the bonioi^ of tlie " ^^^e^V■ 
cm ml" bi three paanges Aram would seem to 
denote Assyria (2 K. xviii. ; !-. Mxvi. 11; 
Jer. XXXV. 11).~8. Another Aiam is named in 
Gen. »ii. 21, as a son of Kemuel, and deaoendant 
of Nahor. From its mention with Uz and Buz it 
is probably identical with the tribe of Itam, to 
the "kindred" of which bclongwi " Klilui the .v>n 
oriTfiAnchcl thcBoute," who was Tuiting Job in 
tb» Imd of Uz (Job xxxii. 8. An A«berit«, 
one of the s^ns of Sliainer (1 Clir. vii. 34).— 4. 
Son of Ksrom, or Bezroo, and the same as Kam 
(Mutt.!. 3,4 1 tnkeili. S3). 

A ram-Tta^ani'im fl's. Ix. title). [.\ram 1.] 
Aram-zobah Ix. title). ( Akam 1.] 
Arami'tMS, a female inhabitant of Aram ( 1 Chr. 
Tii. 14). !n rsther possa^ of tlie A. V. the 
etlioic of Aiatn is leudcied " .Syjiau." 

A^nnif * Horite, son of Dishan ■adlirallia' of Uz 
(0«B. xxxvi. as ; 1 Chr. i. 42). 

AdKttmt, a mountAinoas district of Asia men- 
tioned in the l>ibk' m connexion with tlie following 
vreott: — (1.) As the resting- plice of tho Ark aftnr 
the Ddoge (Gen. riii. 4): (2.) as the laylaiii of 
the sons of Scunaclierib rj K. lix, 37 ; Is. xxivii. 
38; A. V. has "the land of Armenia"}: (3.) as 
the ally, and profaaUy the ndghboor, of Minni and 
Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). f AUMKXi.^.] Th<« riam«» 
Ararat was unknown to the geographers of Gree^ 
and Rome, as it still U to tM AniMiiana of the 
prwnt (i-iv ; Lut th.it it wns Jin indigenous and an 
uiicieut u.ui)e for a portion of Atinenia, appears 
from the statement of Moses of Chorene, who gives 
Araratia aa tba designation of thi^ contml province. 
In Ita Biblical imae it h deMri iptire generally of 
the Armenian hip;hl;inds — the lotty plateau which 
OTorlookt the phuu of the Araxes on the K., and 
of MaM)polaiiii« on tboS. Varioua o|)fadoaa bavo 
been put forth as to thi> fi]tcit whore the Ark 
rested, as dt^hb«d in Gen. viii. 4 ; Lut Berosu» 
the CHuddaean, contemporary with Alexander tiie 
Great, fncs the .sfK>t on the mountains of Kuniis- 
tan. Traiiition still points to tlve Jcbcl Judi as 
tha scene of the event, and maintains the belief, as 
stated by Berosus, that fragments of tlie ark exist 
on its Bumlnit. Josephus also quotes NicoUus 
Daniascenus to tlie cll'oct that a mountain namf'-J 
Boris, bejood lliujas, was the ipot. That the 
Boena of an avent so deeply interesting to manUad 
had even at that early age been tniiistV'iTeJ, a.s was 
natural, to the loftiest and most imposing mountain 
in the district, appears from the statements of Joao* 
phus that the spot where Noah k-fl the ark had 
received a name descriptire of that event, which he 
rendei^ ApobateriMI, and which seems identical 
with Nachdjevan, on the hanks of the Araxes. To 
this neighbourhood all the assodaUous cooucct^id 
with N(.>;ili jue now assigned by the native Arme- 
niaos, and their opinion hag been ao £ur indonad by 
EoiopeaiM that they have given the name Aiarat 
exclusively to the mountain wiiieh is allied Massis 
by the Armenians, AMi-Dagh^ u e. Steep Mountamf 
hf the Turb, and Kvk^Jfuk, 1. e. NwA'b Mmrn- 
tain, by the Persians. It rij*s immediately out of 
the plain of the Anuei, aiid teraiiaates in twu 
comical peaks, named tlie tireat and Less Ararat, 
about seven miles distant from each other ; the 
former of which attains an elevation of 17,2t>0 feet 
above the level of the sea and about 14,000 above 
the plain of the Anns, while the Utter is lower 
lir4000iMt» The aanunit of the higher is covei ol 
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with eternal suow for uLout 3uu0 feet. It is oi 
volcanic origin. The summit of Aiarat was long 
detincd inaccessible. It was first a'CT.iioI in 1829 
by I'arrot. who appi o.ic iii^l it from the K.W. } 
he descnbes a secondary siiintnit abuut 400 yaida 
distant from tbe bifhest point* and on the gentle 
depressl<H> wliidi oooneela the two anineoces he 
surmises that the ark rested. The r(^on imme- 
diatdy bdow the limita of perpetual snow is barren 
and UBviritad by beait or bfad . Argwi, the onlj 
village known to have been built on its slopes, 
was the spot where, according to tradition, Hoah 
planted Ua vineyard. Lower down, in the pbia 
of ArajM, is Nachdjefan, where the patriarch is 
reputed to have beoi buried. Ketuming to the 
broader signification we have a»igned to uie tom, 
*• the mountains of Ararat," as co-^itensive with 
the Armcuiau plateau from the I^jl-^c of Aiarai 
in the N. to the range of Kurdistan in the S., we 
noUce the foUowi^ charactoiatics of that ngpioa 
as itlastrating the rable nairatire: — ( I . ) Its dSfOtt^ 
tion. It lises to a hei'^ht of from iKJUO to 700o 
Settt above the level of the sea, prmutuig a aur&oe 
of extaulTe plains, vrhanoe spring o«er loibr 
monnf.iin ranges, having a j;ener:dly parallel direc- 
tion from K. to W., and coutta;ted with each other 
by tnaavene ridgea <^ moderate height. (2.) Ita 
fjeographioal position. The Armenian plateau 
stands equidistant from the £uxine and the C«u>pian 
seas on the N., and between the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean on the S. Viewed with refer- 
ence to the dispersion of the nations, Armenia i« 
the true centre of the world : and it is a significant 
fact that at the preaent daj Annt ia the (rent 
botindarywrtone between the empfaea of Ruaria, 
Turkey, and Persia. (3.) lis physical character. 
The plains as well as the moaoUios supply evi- 
deoee of volcanic agency* Awiwwia, however, 
diHers materially from other re<^ons of sitniliu- 
geological fiumation, inasmwh .is it dom not rise 
to a sharp wdl«dafined oenCral cre^t, but expands 
into plains or ste|>p<'-:, •fparaled by a ijradwate<l 
scries of suboi"diuate ranges. The result of this 
expansion is that Armenia is far more accessible, 
both from without, and within its own liinite» 
than other districts of similar elevation. The fiill 
of the ground in tlie ccntie of tlie plateau is not 
decided ia any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
early covmea oiffteriv ei i i the Anutea, which flowa 
into the Ca.«ipian, rising westward of eitlier bnirich 
of the Euphrates, and taking at tii^t a nortlierlj 
dlreetfoB the Enphntea, wfaidi Horn to the S., 
rising northward of the Araxes, and taking a 
westeily diHictioo. f4.) The climate. Winter 
l.v.ts from October to May, and is succeeded by a 
brief spring and stimmer of intense heat. In 
April the Ariaeiuan pLxius arc still covcrtHl with 
snow ; and in the early pai-t of September it freezes 
keeftlj at nifbt. (5.) The vegetatioH, Giaaa 
grows faizuriantly on the plateau, and funushcn 
abundant pasture duiii.;: the sumnur months to 
the flocks of the nomad Kurds. Wheat, barley, 
and vinea ripen at fiur higher altittidea than «a 
the .\][is luid the Pyienees; and the harvest ift 
Liuught to matuiity with wonderful speed. The 
general result of the.:^e oljservations would be to 
show that, while the elevation of the Armenian 
jilateau coiLstitut^xl itthe natural resUu^-place of the 
ark atler the Deluge, its giogniphical position and 
its physical character seciued an impartial distribu- 
tion of the £unilies of mankiod to tfaa varioua 
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qnartm of the world. The climate furnished a 
pownfal indacement to seek (he more tempting 
rpgions on «1I sides of it. At the same lime the cha- 
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meter of the reg tation was remarkably adapted to 
the nomad state m which we may conceive the early 
generations of Ncah's descendants to have lived. 




▲nniL 



Ar'tath (Tob. i. 21). [Ararat.] 
AntUBlll, a Jebnsite who sold his threshing- 
floor ou Motint Moriah to David as a site for an 
altar to Jeborah, together with hu* oxen (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18-24; 1 Chr. xxi. 25). From the exju-es- 
sioo (2 Sim. xxiv. 23) " these things did Arntinah, 
the kii^ ^ve nnto the king," it has been infen-ed 
tlttt he WW oae of the royal race of the Jebu- 
mteu flic naise is rariouslj written in Tarioii.<* 
fJaos <'2.Sam. xxiv. IG, 18 ; 1 Chr. xxi.; 2 Chr. 

AtIm, the progenitor of the Anakim, or sons 
of Anak, from whom their chief city HEBRON re- 
eeireJ its name of Kirjath-.\rba (Jo»h. xiv. 15, xv. 
13, xxi. 11). 

AtImJl Hebron, or Kirjath-Arba, as " the city 
of Arbah " is always rendered elsewhere (Gen. 
xnr, 27). [Heuros.] 

ArlMitiiita, the, i. «. a native of the Arabah 
<r Ghor. [Arabah.] Abialbon the A. was one 
of David's mightv men (2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chr, 
xi. 32 . 

Ar1»ftis, a district of Palestine named in 1 
Mace V. 23 only, p^haps a corruption of Acrabat- 
tine, the province or toparchy which lay between 
Xeapolis and Jericho. [Arasattine.] 

Arbela, mentioned in the Bible only in 1 Mace, 
ix. 2, and there only as defining the situation of 
MaaaJoth, a place besieged and taken by Bacchides 
and Alcimus nt the opening of the campaign in 
which JudAS Maccabeus was killed. According to 
JovphtB this wM at Arbela of Galilee, n place 
whitih he elsewhere states to be near Sepphoris, on 
the lake of CJcnnesareth, and remarkable for certain 
iarpr^paable caTCM, the resort of robbers and insnr- 
gCDts, and the scene of more than one desperate 
oxoaitter. These topographical requirements are 
fally met by the existing frbui, a site with a few 
ruins, wot of Medjel, on the south-east side of the 
W-idy Hamdm, in a small plain at the foot of the 
hill of Kur&n Ifatttn. The cnvems are in the 



opposite face of the ravine, and bear the name of 
A'nh'at Ibn Maan. Arbela may be the Betlj- 
arbel of IIos. x, 14, but there is nothing to en- 
sure it. 

Ar'bite, the. Paai-ai the Arbite was one of 

Diirid's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35). The word signifies 
n native of Arab. In the parallel list of Chronicles 
it is given as Bcn-iuliai. [lilZBAI.] 
Arbona'i (Jud. ii. 24). [Adronas.] 
Archela'TU, son of Herod the Great, by a Sama- 
ritan woman, Malthakd, and, with his brother 
Antipas, brought up at Home. At the death of 
Herod (B.C. 4) his kingdom was divided between 
his three sons, Herod Antipas, Archelaus, and 
Philip. Archelaus received the half, containing 
Idumaea, Judaea, Samaria, and the cities on the 
coast, with 600 talents' income. He never pro- 
perly bore the title of king (Matt. ii. 22), but only 
that of ethnarch, so that the former word must be 
taken as loosely used. In the tenth year of his 
reign, or the ninth, according to Dion Cassius, i. c. 
a.d. 6, a complaint was prefen-ed against him by 
his brothers and his subjects on the ground of his 
tyranny, in consequence of which he was banished 
to Vienne in Gaul, where he is generally said to 
have died. But Jerome relates that he was shown 
the sepulchre of Archelaus near Bethlehem. He 
seems to have been guilty of grwit cnielty and 
oppression (comp. Matt. ii. 22). Josephus relates 
that he put to death 3000 Jews in the Temple not 
long after his acoenion. Archelaus weddi^l ille- 
gally Glaphyra, once the wife of his brother Alex- 
ander, who had had children by her. 
Axthery. [Anus.] 

Ar'chevitas, perhaps the inhabitants of Rrf.CM, 
some of whom had been placed as colonists in 
Samaria (Rzr. iv. 9). 

Ar'ehi (Josh. xvi. 2). [ARCHtTE.] 
Arohip'pui, a Christian teacher in Colossaa 
(Col. iv. 17), called by St. Paul his "fellow- 
soldier," (Philcm. 2). As the last-quoted epistl« 
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it addressed to ium jotoUf with Philemoa and' 
Apphui, it teemi AeooHoy to Infer that be mm a 

tnembrr ot" PhilemoD'a femily. Jerome, Theodoret, 
and Oecumeoiuty aoppose bim to have been over- 
iMr «f the dmn^ at GokaBne. Others believe him 
to have ticc-n n tcnchrr at Lafniicpa. There is a 
legeuii that he wa» of the number of the Seventy 
disciples, and cofltoed martynkm al Choiiae, near 

Ar Cllite, thd (us iffi-om a pLicc uame^l ErGcli), 
the Banal dM%Dation of David's friend Hushai (2 
Sm. XV. 82, zriL 5, U; 1 Chr, izriL 33). 
The word also appears in Joah. zri. % where 

" the boiiloi-s of Archi " (i. e. " tho Aidiite") arc 
named a* somewheire in tlxe neiebboorbood of 
BeCfad. 

Ardiiteotnre. The look of Ccnosis (i^- ^"f 
20, 22) appears to divide tnaukiod iuto great cha- 
laderiaUe aeetloits, vis., the " dwellers in tents " 
and the "dwellm in cities." To the race of 
Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 12, 22, xi. 2-9) 
the foundation of those dties in the plain of 
Sbinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and othtTs; of one of 
which, Resca, the epithet "groat" suflicieally 
marks its im{>i>i tance in the time of the writer. 
From the nme boolc we learn the aooMuit «f the 
earliest reemded building, and of ^e materials 
employed in its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 9) ; anci 
though a doubt rests on the predae npot of the 
tower of Bdos, so hog Meotified with the Btrs 
Nimroncl, yet the nature of the soil, and the bricks 
found there in such abundance, though bearing 
mostly the name of Ncbociiadoezsar, agree per- 
fectly with the stipposition of a city previously 
existing on the saniQ or a cloiicly uuighbouring 
site. In Esth. i. 2 mention is made of the palace 
at Siisa, the spring residence of the kings of Persia 

iEsth. iii. 15); and in the books of Tobit and 
ndith, of Kcbatana, to which they retired during 
the heat of aummer (Tob. iii. 7, xiv. 14; Jod. 
i. 14). It b In connexion wHh Egypt that the 
Isrrwlites appear first as builders of citi<^5, com- 
pelled to l^KHur at the buildings of the Egyptian 
mooaidia. FIdiom and EMmsea are said to haTe 
been built by them (Ex. i. 11). The Israelites 
were by occupation shepherds, and by habit dwel- 
laia ia tenia (Gen. dvU. 8). Thefhai therefore 
originally, speakings properly, no architecture. 
Even Hebron, a city of higher antiquity than the 
Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called oririn.-Uly fivm 
its founder, perhaps a Canaanite of the rare of 
Anak, Kitjath-Arba, the dty of Arba (Num. xiii. 
22 ; Josh. .xiv. 15'. From the time of the occu- 
patioa of Canaan they became dwellers in tovm^ 
and in honses of slone (Ler. 34, 4'} ; l K. 
vii. 10) ; but these were not all, nor indeetl in 
most cases, built by themselves (Deut. vi. 10 ; 
NniB. liiL 19). The peaoeflil rsign and rut 
wealth of Solomon gave prat impulse to archi- 
tecture ; for besides the Temple and his other great 
works, ha built fortresses and cities in various 
l^aces, amonrj which Baalath and Tadmor are in 
all prokibility represented by fiaalbec and Pal- 
myra (1 K. i%, is, 24). Anmg tha ioeeeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is 
recorded as a builder: Asa (1 K. xv. 23), Baif^ha 
(iv. 171, Omri {xx'i. 24), Ahab (rvi. 32, xxii. 39), 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-30), 
Jehoosh, and Jesiah (2 K. xit. 11, 12, xrii. 6) ; 
and, lastly, Jehoiakim, whose winter p;ilace is men- 
tiooed (Jer. zzii. 14, zxxvi. 22 ; see also Am. iii. 



15). On the rctuni from captivity the chief care 
of tiM mlera was to taboOd the Temple and the 

walls of Jent^ilem in a substantial manner, with 
iitoue, and with timber from Lebanon (£0. iii. 
8, v. S ; Neh. li. 8, Hi.). Bat tha reIgM of 
Herod and his successors were esped.illy remark- 
able for their great architectuiul works. Kot 
only was the Temple restored but the fortifieatioiia 
and otlier public buildings of Jerusalem were en- 
liu ged and cmbo]li>hed (Luke x.xi. 5). The town 
of Caesarea was built on the sito of Strato's Tower; 
Samaria was anlai:]^d« and reoetred tha name of 
Sehaste. Of tiie original splendour of these gnat 
works no doubt can be entertained ; but of their 
btyh and appearance we can only ooi^jecture that 
they were fonned on Gredc and Romu models. 
The O'niiexion of Solomon with Egypt and with 
Tyre, and Uie iuilueiic« of the Captivity, must 
necessarily have afl'ected the style of the palatial 
edifices of that monarch, and of the first and bccoud 
temples. The enormous stones employed iu the 
Aiisyrian, Perscpolitan, and Egyptian buildings, 
find a paralkl in the substructions of Baalbec and 
in the huge blocks which still remain at Jerusalem, 
relics of the buildings either of Solomon or of Herod. 
But few monnments are known to aiist in fklca- 
tine by wlddi we can fonn an aoemnto idea of ito 
buil<iin;:^s, and tvon of those whidi do remain no 
trustworthy einmination has yet been made. It 
is prabaUe, however, that tM r ese pwtoa known 
under the names of the Pools of Solomon and Heze- 
kiah contain some pcotions at lesst of the original 
fabrics. Tha domMtk ardiitecton of the Jews, 
so fiu- as it em ha mdentoodf it tnatad under 
House. 

Aretn'ms. The Hebrew woid^ 'Ash and *Aish, 
rendered " Arcturus" in the A. V. of Job ix. 9, 
xxxviii. 32, in wnfornaity with the Vulg. of the 
foiTner pasiag-:, are now generally believed to be 
identical, and to represmt the consteUation Ursa 
Major, known commonly as the Oreat Beer, or 
Charles's Wain. Niebuhr (^Dcsc. do fArah. p. !*•!) 
relates that he met with a Jew at Sanh, who iden- 
tified the Hebrew'.dsft with theooosteUatifln known 
to the Arabs by the name Om en-fu^^, or A'ixjA 
simply, a& a Jew of Bo^^dad informed bim. The 
four Stan in the body of the Bear are named JBn' 
mish in the tables of Ulugh Beigh, those in the tall 
being called el BcnSf, " uie daughters" (comp. Job 
xxz%'iii. 32). Tl. j lih ent versions differ greatly it> 
their renderings. The LXX. render 'Aih by the 
" Pleiads " in Job ix, 9 (unless the text which they 
h:ul be tore them had the words inadifib%ntorder) 
and 'Aish by " Hesperus," the evening star, in Job 
xxxviii. 32. in the former they are followed or 
supported by the Chaldec, in the latter by the 
Vnlfata. R. David Kimchi and the Talmodiatr. 
vaaattaoi hr 'A»h the tidl of the Ram or the hand 

of the Bull, by whicli they are supjxxse-l to indicat* 
the bright star Aldebaran in the Bull's eye* But 
the greyest diffioaltf esbta in tiba rendering of tiie 

Syriac transl.itors, who give as the e<]uirnlcnt of 
both 'Ash and 'Aish the w^ord 'lyuUw, whidi is in- 
teqvreted to signify the bright star Capella in th** 
con--tcllation Auriga, and is so rendered in the A; r.bic 
traiLslation of Job. On this point, liowever, great 
diirerrnre of opinion exists. Bar Ali conjectured 
that 'lyutho was either Capella or the constelUtiMk 
Orion; while Bar Bahlul hesitited between (V 
]x-ila, Aldebaran, and a cluster of tl\rec st«ai"s in the 
tace of Orion. Following the xenderioig the 
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Arabic, Hjrde was indooed to ermsHa 'Ash mi 
*Ai$\ distinct ; the fenner being the Gmt Bear, and 
V.it Ltt> r the irigbt ilar Cipdlay «r the ««f the 

caastclUtion Auriij;*. 

Aid, the H^u r.t liela and graodaoa of Benjamiji 
(Geo. x\ri. 21 ; Num. xxri. 40), there being no 
xcMon to suppose that in these pasuges two dif- 
frnmi pervMs ara inteadad. In 1 Cbr, ftti. 3, he 
)■ called AJMMB. 

Ar'datk— « tlw fidd oOled Aidatli''-^ Kadr. 

Ard ibM, the desoendant* of Ard or Addar the 
grudHn of Ben^BuA (Nvin. xifl. 40). 
Ar'don, • son of Caleb, the m « flanga* by 

his wife Azuhah (1 Chr. ii. 18). 

Ar'eli, a son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16 ; Num. xxri. 
]7\ Hi> iesce-ndante an caHad TOS Ahbutes 
(Num. rxvi. 17j. 

AzMp'akgite, a Bomber of the ooartrfAweMg ns 
( V ,v av TMabs' HillJ 
Ar«op a^foa. [Mars' Hux.J 
A'xct (1 £sdr. T. 10). [Aiuui 2.'! 
Ar'ataa, a caauaon ^pwlation of manj of the 
Anbisc kings or cUefiu Two are mantkoed in 
iHe Bible.— L A contemporary of Anfiochus Fpi- 
phaaes (A.C. 170) and Jaaoo ^2 Hacc r. 8).— 
iLThe Arelas aOwM to bf St Ftail (9 Cor. sL 
Zi) was fiither-in-Liw of Herod Antipas. [TIcrop.] 
That ii a somewhat difficult chroiwlogiad qiies- 
tioa respecting the sabordinatioD of Damascus (o 
tb.';- Ar-.tai. Un>ier Augustus and Tiberius the 
City altaiciied to the province of Syria ; and it 
is piobabU that a chancre in the rulership t«ok 
place after the death of Tiberius. There had been 
war for seme time between Aretas, king of Arabia 
Nsbataea, and Aat^aa. A battle was fought, and 
the annj ti AatifH antMr daatnjed. VHaUiui^ 
fommu tiSpIt, wai soit to hta ; btit while 
00 hii march he heard of the death of Tihorius 
d7), aod remiuned at Antioch. Bj this 
cIhi^^ of aftn aft Rbbm ■ oHnpleto ivrcnal todc 
j're :n tlic ijtuation of Antipai tuid his eneiny. 
lb« tormer waa ere long (a.d. 89) banished to 
Ljoas, aad Ua kingdom glvw to Agrifpa. It 
wo..!d l-e nritural that Aretas should bo receiTP*! 
kata favour j a&d the more so as Viteliiu^ luui an 
old grudge against Antipas. Now in the year 38 
Cabgtila male several clu-inpes in the East ; and 
Xhft^ f.icts, coupled with that of no DamajsccDC 
ODinj. of Caligula or Claudius existing, make it 
probable thai abMit thia timo Damascus, which 
lelenged to the prc d ec ewo r of Aretas, was granted 
h.iTi bv Caligula. The other hypothesej^, that 
the ethaarch was ooiy risiting the city, or that 
Aratoo bad aanl DmaacMi oa YileUius giving 
Lr> the fipaiKtiBB agahiet bin an vaiy iiii|n>> 
\mh\ t, 

Antai • kfaif of the Lacedaemonlaos, whose 

letter to the hiprh priest Onias is given in 1 Mrtcc-. 

20-23. There were two Sjpartaii kinga of 
Ac name of Areun, of whom the first reigned 
B.C. 3O9-20."i. The first high priest of the name 
©f Onias held the office B.C. 323-300, and must 
tb«T*^ore hare written the letterto Aretw 1. in some 
iBtcrral between 309 and 300. [QkijJ.] 

Ar'gob, a tract of ooontry en Oe eaet of the 
Jottian, in B6.-Lin, the kingdom of Og, containing 
90 greai and firtifiod cities. Araob was in the 
partioB aOottod to tfao balMrOo ofManawBh. and 
»ti tiiK'.-n pox*e>sion of by Jair, a chief man in 
tiat tribe. U aAerwaitla tbrmed one of i^loown's 



oomminariat districts, under the charge of aa 
officer whose raddence was at Ramoth^ilttd (Dent, 
iii. 4, 13, 14; IK. iv. 13). In later times 
Ai^gob was adled Traehonitis, apparently a mere 
translation of the older name ; and it ia new appa- 
rently identifie<l with the Lfjah, a very rftnarkable 
district south of Lhn}aM:u.s and ^mi ai llic ^ea of 
Galilee. This extiaordinary region — about 22 
mUes from N. to 8. by 14 from W. to and of 
a regular, almoat otbI, shape— haa bera described 
IS an ocean of basaltic rocks and lx)ulJeni, tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and ioterminglod 
with fiMOtwandcfevlevIn amy dinelkn. ^ftnan 
as it mfly -'—ti, this forbiding region is thickly 
studded with de3crt4'd cities and villager, all solidly 
built aod of remote antiquity. A strong pre- 
sum]>tion in favour of the identification of the 
Lejafi with Argob aiis(» from the peculiar Hebrew 
word constantly attached to Argob. This woid 
is Chebtl, literally "a rope," aud it designates with 
charming accuracy the remarkably defined boundary 
line of the distnct of the Lejah, which is spoken of 
repeatedly by it* laUitaiplorar «a ** • rockr abon 
<' aweepiDg round in % dich daailf damai ai ft 
rocky shoi^ Itot^ "naaipbllng » Qfdopaaa wall 
in ruins." 

Ar'gob, perhaps a CKIeftllta oflker, who waa go- 
vernor of Argob. According to some interpreters, 
an aocomplioe of Pekah in the murder of Pekahiah. 
But Sebostian Sdmikl eiplabiad that both Argob 
and Arieh were two princes of Pekahiah, whose 
influence Pekah &arvd, oud whom be therefore 
slew with the Ung. Jarchi understands by Argob 
the royal palace, near which was the castlo^whkh 
the murder took place (2 K. xv. 25). 

Ariarft'that, properly Mithrilates IV., Philo- 
pator, king ofCappodocIa B.0. 163-iaO. Uowaa 
educated at Rome, and bis aoboervlenoe to tiw wiihea 
of the Romans [\\.c. l.')8) cost him his kingdom; 
but he was shortly afterwards rrstoied to a share 
io tbe fOTWDmcnt ; and en the capture of hia rival 
Olophomcs by Demetrius Soter, regaincJ the ssi> 
preme power. He fell in B.C. 130, in tbe war of 
the Romans against Aristonicns. Letters were ad- 
dres-ied to bitn fi om Rome in favour of the Jews 
(1 Mace. XV. 22), who, in after times, teem to hare 
been numeroua ta Ua Uagiom (Ada M. 9 ; eanp. 
1 Vf* i. 1 \ 

Arida i, ninth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 9). 

Arid'ftUiftf sixth son of Hanum (Esth. ix. 8). 

Ar ieh, " the Lion," so called probftUj fxtm bit 
daring as a warrior : either one of the aouoiBpltoas of 
Pekah in his conspiracy against Pekahiah, king of 
Israel ; or» as Sebastian Schmid nadentoods the 
passage, one of tbo prima of Filoddaih, wbo wai 
put to dwith with him (2 K. xv. 25). Jarchi «k- 
pUuns it literally ot a golden lion whidx stood ia tho 
castle. 

A'riel. L One of the " chief men " who under 
Ezra directed the cajavim wliich lie K>d hack from 
Babylon to Jerusalem (Exr. viii. It-). — ^The word 
occui-s also in rpf.r-nce to two Moahites slain by 
Beuaiah (2 Sam. ixiii. 20; I Chr. xi. 22). Many 
regard the word as an epithet, ** lioD^Hke ^ bot it 
seems better to look upon it as a proper naroe^ and 
transbite "two [sons] of Arid.**— S. A desigoatiob 
given by Isaiah to the city of Jeru=olcm Is. xxii. 
1, 2, 7). Its meaning is obscure. We must un- 
denrtoiid bf it dther ** Lion of Ood," or ** Hearth 
Tlie latfcr menninu' i'' sopgested by the 
use of the word in £x. xliii. 15, 16, as a synonym 
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for tlie altar of burnt-offering. On the whole it 
>«>f>nis most probable that, as a name piTcn to Jeru- 
galom, Ariel means " Lion of God," whiUt the word 
tisod by Ezekiel means " Hearth of (;od." 

ArinUlttlM'a (Matt, zxrii. 57 ; Luke xxiii. 51 ; 
John ziz. 38). St. Luke cilia it " « dtf of Ju- 
daon bat Oitf prewotB no objcetfoo to its Mcntifi- 
oation with the prophet iSamuel's bii tli-iLuo, t!io 
Kamoh of 1 Sam. i. 1, 19, which is tuuaed in the 
LXX. AnnathaiiD, and bj Joeephaa, Arraafha. 
Th<? I'amathem of the Apocrypha is probably the 
same place. It is identifictl by many with tlie mo- 
dem Itamlah. [Ramah.] 

A'riooh. 1. THp king of KUasar, one of the allies 
of ChedorlaomtT in hLs cxpeidition against his rebel- 
lious tributaries (Gen. xiv. 1). The name aooord> 
ing to Gesenios is Aasyro-Chaldaic, but Fiirat refers 
it to a Sanskrit root.— 2. The captain of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's body-gdord (Dan. ii. 14, kc). — 3. Pro- 
perly Eirioch, or Eriodi, mentioiied in Jad. i. 7 aa 
kin^ of the Elymaeaw. Janias and Treradlim 
i 1' i.^:y him with Deioors, kinj^ of yart of Media. 

Axiaa'i, eighth aoa of Uamao (Iritii. iz. D). 

ArittaKdna, a Thwlonfam (Acta n. 4; nrli. 
2), who accompanied St. Paul on his third mis- 
sionary journey (Acts ziz. 29). lie was with the 
apostle on hie return to Aafii (Ad* n. 4); and 
H-riin fixvii. 2) on his voyafje to Rona. We trace 
hun atterwards as St. i'aui's ftlkNT-prisooer in 
GoU hr. 10, Md FUhm. 84. TraditknndnaUn 
Uebop of AwmM. 

Aziitobulu. 1. A Jewish priest (2 Ifaoc. i. 
10), who resided in Egypt in the reign of Ptole- 
maeoa VI., Phikmetor. In a lettar of Jodaa Mao- 
eabaaiii ha ii addraned (165 B.O.) aa tiia wpi 'ea en - 
tatlTc of the Egyptian Jews, and is further styled 
**tbe master" (t. «. counsellor?) of the Icing. 
Thaw can be litUe doubt that he ia identical witti 
the peripatetic philosopher of that name, who dedi- 
cated to Ptol. Philometor his all^ric exposition of 
the Peatateadu Gonsiderable fragmenti of this 
work have been preserved by Clement and Eusebius, 
but the authenticity of the quotations has been 
rigorously contested. The object of Aristobulos 
waa to JffVf% that the peripatetic doetrioee were 
baaed co ^ lanr and ^ A nrident 

at Rnmc, some of whose household arc greeted in 
liom. zri. 10. Tradition makes him one of the 70 
diadplaii and reperta that ha prawhad tfaa Gaapd in 
Britain. 

Ai^ Hoah*B. [Noah.] 

Ark of the CSorenanl. The first piece of the 
tabematle's fumiture, for which precise directions 
were deUvered (Ex. xxv.).— 1. It appears to have 
been au oblong chest of shittim (acacia) wood, 2^ 
cubits long, by 1^ broad and deep. Within and 
without gold was oreriaid on the wood, and on the 
tipper side or lid, which was edged round about 
with gold, the mercy seat waa placed. The ark 
waa fitted with ringa, cue at eadi of the finir 
comets, ai',<l thr(nit,'h these were passed staves of 
tha same wood similarly oreriaid, by wliich it was 
carried by the KolialUtaa (Num. rii. 9, x. 21). 
The ends of the staves wei-c visiblf without the veil 
in the holy place of the temple of Solomon ( 1 K. 
vifl. 8). The ark, when transported, was enveloped 
in the *< veil " of the dismantled tabernacle, in the 
curtain of badgers' skins, and in a blue cloth over 
all, and «aa foerefore not seen (Num. iv. 5, 20> 
— II. Its purpose or olaect waa to cootain inriolatc 
the Oirine autograch or tte two fafaiai^ tint ** o»> 
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venant" from which it deriveti its title. It was 
also probably a reliquary for the pot of maima and 
the rod of Aaron, We read in I K. viii. 9, that 
" there wils nothing in the ark save the two tables 
of stone which Moeea pat there at Horeb." Yet in 
Heb. is. 4» it ia aneifed that, beaidet the two tables 
of stone, the **pot of nanna" and ** Aaron'a rod 

that biuMe<J " Were inside the ark ; probably by So- 

lomon'a time these relics bod dimppeared. The 
wecdt of the A. Y. hi 1 Chr. dii. 3, bnid to {nplf 

a use of the ark for the purpose of an oracle ; but 
this is probably erroneous, and we sought it not " 
the meaning.— Oeeopjring the most holy spot of 
the sanctuary, it tended to exclude any idol h-ora 
the centre of worship. It was also the supfiort of 
the mercy aeat, materially symbolising, peihap<, 
the covenant " as that on which *• mercy " ivsted. 
— III. The chief fiurts in the earlier history of the 
ark (see Josh. iii. and vi.) need not be recited. In 
the decline of reiigioii in a later period a aapctiti- 
Hona aecnri^ waa attadiad to Ha picaoiue In oatUe. 
Yet — though this was rebuked l y its permitted 
captoio— when captored, its sanctity waa vindicated 
bftnliadaB, aa aan fai fta avenging progitea flmiq^ 
the PhilistiMr cities. From this period <t!! I>ivid*8 
time its abode was frequently shifled. It sojourned 
among several, probably Levitical, families (1 Sam. 
vii, 1 ; 2 Sam. vi. .'3, 11 ; 1 Thr. xiti. M, xv. LM. 
23) in tiie boixier villages of E.isteni Juiih, and 
did not take ita jptaoa is the tabcmarie, but dwelt 
in curtains, i. e. m a aMOnte tent pitched for it in 
Jerusalem by David. Ita briugini; up by David 
thither was a national festival, ."^ules^^iuentiy tJie 
Temple, when completed, received, in the install** 
tioD of the aric in Ito dnfne, ti>e 5ignal of iti inn* 
guration by the effulgence of Divine glory instantly 
manifcated. Several of the Psalms contain alluaiona 
to these cfvanta (e. g. adv., dvii., cmK.) and Vu. 
cv, appears to have been composed on the occasion 
of the first of them. — When idolatry became more 
shamelcsji in the kingdom of Judah, Manasi«h placed 
a "carved image" in the '* house of God," and pro- 
bably removed the ark to make way for it. This 
may account for the subse4uent statement that it 
waa ranatated bj Joaiah (2 Chr. xniit 7, xzxv. 3). 
It waa probaUy taken captive or deatroyed by N»> 
buchadnezzar (2 Esdr. i. 2'1). Prideaux's argu- 
ment that there mmt have been an ark in tha 
tampla ia of no w«ght againat expreM taali* 
I audi aa that of Josephua. 













aik. (W n ^MmLtmt'i 

Arklte, Tba, oue of the families of the Ca> 
naanitei (Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. i, 15), and from the 
context evidently located in the noilh of Phoejiicia. 
The name is found in Pliny and Ptolemy, and frooi 
Aelioa Lampridiua wa lawn that the UHm Aroma 
contiiMd • tnpla dMiortid to Ataundsr the Gngfc. 
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It was the birth pUct* of Alexander Sereros, and was 
thence called CVmnrea Liboni. Tlie site which now 
beirs the name of 'Arka lies on the coast, 2 tu 
2^ hour* from the shore, about 1*2 miles north of 
Tripoli, and 5 south of the A'iAr el-Khebir. A 
rocky tell rises to the height of 100 feet cloee above 
the KoAr Arha ; oo the top of this is an areu of 
about two acres, on which and on a pltteau to the 
north the nains of the foiiner town are »c;»tU;re<l. 

Axnaged don, "the hill, or city of Megiddo" 
(fler. ivi. 16). The locality implied in the He- 
brew term here employed is the picat battle-field 
of the OI<l Testament. In a Kimilar piusage in the 
book of Joel 2, 12), the scene of the Divine 
jodpnenis is spoken of as the " ralley of Jehosha- 
phat." the fact onderlring the image being Jeho- 
ahaphat's great victory (2 Chr. xx. 26). So here 
the scene of the stmggle of good and eril is sug- 
{cstcil by that battle-tield, the plain of lladi-aclon, 
which was Simons for two great victories, of Barak 
over the Canaanites (Judg. iv., v.), and of Giileon 
over the Midianites (Judg. vii.); and for two great 
disasters, the deaths of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 8), and 
of Jttoah (2 K. xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chr. ixxv. 22). 
The same fignrative language u used by one of the 
Jewi%h prophets (Zech. xii. 11). 

ArBU nia h nowhere mentioned under that name 
intheoripnal Hebrew, though it occurs in the Knglish 
venioD^i K. xix.37 ; for Ararat (comp. margimd rejid- 
iag^. Armenia is that lofly plateau whence the i ivcis 
Euphrate^ Tigiis Araxes, and Acampsis, pour down 
their watcn ID ditferent directions ; the two tint to the 
Peniaa (iulf. the last two respectively to the Caspian 
and Euxine seas. It may be tcimed the nucleus ot the 
mount^n »ystem of we«tem Asia : from the centre 
the plateau me tvo lofty chains of mountains, 
which run from K. to \V., converging towards the Cas- 
jba Jea. bat parallel to each other U)wnnls the W. 
Tbe dimate is severe, varying with the altitude of 
(liferent localities, the valleys beng sutficiently 
warm to ripen the grape, while the high lands arc 
anJy adapted for pn»ture. The latter suppoiicd 
vast nambers of mules and hoi:ses, on which the 
wealth of the inhabitants chiefly depends (comp. Kz. 
nvii. 14). Tbe slight acquaintance which the 
Hebrews had with this county wai probably de- 
rived from the Phoenictaos. There are signs of 
their kDowlel;«i havin? been pro^easive. Isaiah, 
ia his prophe«.ie4 regarding Hitbylon, speaks of the 
Wsts as coming from the ** mountains" (ziii. 4), 
while Jeremiah empbrs the specific names Araiat 
anU Minni ^li. 27). utkiel, apparently better ac- 
quainted with the ooantry, uses a name which was 
familiar to its own inhabitants Togarmah. (I.) 
Ararat is mentioned as the place whither the 
flOBs of Sennacherib fled (Is. zxxvii. .38). It was 
the central district surrounding the mountain of 
that name. (2.) MiNXl only occurs in Jer. li. 27. 
It h probably identical with the district Minyas 
in the upper valley of the Muradsii branch of the 
Enphratcs. (3.) TooARXAH is noticed in two pas- 
ages of tlzekiel, both of which are in favour or its 
Untity with Armenia. In xxvii. 14 he speaks of 
Togarmah io connexion with Meahech and Tubal: 
hi jttiviii. 6, it is described as "of the north 
q|wrtc]«" in connexion with Gomer. Coupling 
with these particulars the ivlatioaihip between To- 
prmah, Ashkeoaz, and Itipluit (Geo. z. 3), we 
aoDot &il io eoaing to the coodusioo that Tognr- 
■ah repieseots Armenia. 
AroUat, an ornament oniTeml in the East, 
Ooji. U. B, 
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especially among women; used by princes as one of 
the insignia of royalty, and by distinguished persons 
in geneial. The word is not used in the A. V., as 
even in 2 Sara. i. 10, they render it " by the 
bracelet on his arm." Sometimes only one was 
worn, on the right arm (Kcclus. xxi. 21). Krom 
Cant. viii. 6, it appears that the signet sometimw 




Aiqniaii AnnM. (Fredi Himrab MmWm. Dritiah MoaMBk) 



consisted of a jewel on the armlet. Tliese oma- 
ments were worn by most ancient princes. They aie 
treqiient on the sculptures of Persepolisand Nineveh, 
and were worn by the kings of Persia. In the Leyden 
.Museum is an Egyptian armlet bearing the name of the 
third Thothmes. Finally, they are still worn among 
the most splendid regalia of modem Oriental sove- 
reigns, and it is even said that those of the king of 
Peiiia are worth a million sterling. Now, as in an- 
cient times, they are sometimes made plain, some- 
times enchased ; sometimes with the ends not joined, 
and sometimes a complete circle. Their enormous 
weight may be conjectured from Gen. xxiv. 22. 

Armo'lU, son of Saul by Kizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

Amu, Armonr. I'he subject uatui-ally livides 
itself into— 

I. Offensive weapons : Arms. 
II. Defensive weapons : Armour. 

I. Offensive vreapons. — 1 . Apparently the curliest 
known, and most widely used, was the Chereb, or 
" Sword." Very little can be gatheied as to its 
shape, size, material, or mode of use. Perhaps 
if anytliing is to be inferred it is that tlie Chereb 
was neither a heavy nor a long weapon. That of 
Ehud was only a cubit, t. 0. 18 inches long, so as 
to have been concealed under his garment, and a 
consideration of the narratives in 2 Sam. ii. 16, and 
XX. 8-10, and also of the ease with which David 
ascd the sword of a man so much larger than him- 
self as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51 ; xxi. 9), goes to 
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shew Oat Am C9I«iv( wm bodi « Bf^Aor nd a I or ** JaTnUB." Whn nol In aettni Om OUtti 

shorter wonj>on thiin the modern sword. It was [carried on the bark of the wamnr (1 Sam. iv.i. 
carried in a sheath (1 Sam. xvii. 51 : 2 Sam. u. 



8; 1 Chr. xxi. 87), slang by a girdle (1 Sam. 
XXT. 13) and resting upon the thigh (Ps, xIt. 3 ; 
Judg. iii. 16), or upon the hijidi {'2 Sam. u. 8). 
*' Girding wtiMawwd** was a symbolical expres- 
sion for commencing war ; and a similar expressioa 
occurs to denote those able to serve (Judj;. riii. 
JO; 1 Chr. xxi. 5). Swords with two cdeos are 
Mondooally i«An«d to (Jodg. iii. 16 ; Pa. cuiz. 6), 




6, A. V. " target c. Another land of spear was 
tha Mtmmsk, In the historical hooka it ooem in 

Num. XXV. 7, and 1 K. xviii. 28, and frequently in 
the later books, as in 1 Chr, xii, 8 buckler"), 
2 Chr. iL 12. d. The Sftelach was probably a 
lighter missile or "dart." See 2 Chr. xxiii. 10, 
xxxii. 5 (" darU") ; Neb. iv. 17, 23 (see marein) ; 
Job xxxiii. 18, XKxri. 12 ; Joel ii. 8. «. Sktbtt^n. 
rod or staff* ia nod odw only to denote a weapon 
(8 Sua. xill» 14).— 3. Of mbsile 
weapons of oAnoe the chiof was um. 
doubiedlythoBow, JToAtM; it is met 
with in the earbest stages of Hn Ub- 
tory, in oae both for tlio cli.ice (Gen. 
xxi. 20, xxrii. 3) and war (xlviii. 22). 
In later times ardiers aooompanlad the 
armies of iho Phili^tinps (1 !>ani. rxxi. 
3 ; 1 Chr. x. 3) and of the Syrians (1 K. 
nii. 34). Among the Hebrews, captriM 
high in rank (2 K. ix. 24), and even 
kings' sons (1 Sam. xviii. 4), carried 
the bow, and were expert in its 



I'enUa nrad, or 



and allttsions arc fourni to "whetting" the ."tword 
CDmL xxxii. 41; I's. hiv. 3; Ezek. xxi. 9). 
Po nb tlee s it was of metal, ftx>m the allusions to its 
Mghtncas and "glittering;" but from .losh. v. 
2, 3, we may perhap* infer that in early times the 
material was lliiit.— 2. Neit to the swonl wa* the 
Spcar; and of this weapon wa meet with at least 




three distinct Idnda. a. The CSkonttA, a " Spear," 
and that of the largeat Mad. It was the weapon 
of Goliath (1 Sam. Tvii. 7, 45; 2 Sam. xxi. 19; 
1 Chr. XX. 5), and also of other giants (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 23) and mighty warrlora (2 
Sam. ii. 23, xxiii. IR; 1 Chr. li. 11. 20). The 
Chanith was the habitual companion of King Saul, 
and it was this heary weapon and not ttalightcr 
"javelin " that he cast at David (1 .«vim. xviii. 1 
1 1» xiz. 9, 10), and at Jonathan (zx. 33). 6. A 



(2 Sam. i. 22). Tha tnbe of Benjamin 
seems to have ben especially addicted 
to archery (1 Chr. viii. 40, zii. 8; 
2Chr.ziT.8,ZTii.l7); but there wm 
abo bowmen naaog Hmben, Gad, Mn- 
naaseh (1 Chr. v. 18), and Ephraim 
:^.c(P«. Irsviii. 9). Of the form of the 
5 bow we can gather almost BoMif. 
> It seems to have hfvn Ix-nt hy the aid 
' of the foot (1 Chr. v. 18, viii. 40; 2 
Chr. xi V. 8 ; Is. v. 28 ; Ps. Tfl. *B»). 
Bows of steel, or rather brass, are men- 
tioned as if 8po< iailv strong (2 Sam. 
xxii. .1.1 ; J.,1, XI. 24). It i-> i«.s>illr- tiiat in 1 Chr. 
xii. 2, a kind of bow Sor shooting bullata or stMiea 
is alluded to (Wisd. 28, "ston^W). The 
Arrows, ChitiUn, wore can-icd in a quiver, TheH 
(Gen. xxvii. 3), or .dsApdA (Is. xxii. 6, xlix. 2 ; P*. 
cxxvii. 5). From an allnsioB ra Job tL 4, they 
would seem to have be<^n sometimes poisonod ; and 
Ps. txx. 4, may point to a practice of using arrows 
with some buniiitg material attached to them. 
4. The Slino, Kcl'a, is (ii-st mcntionfl in Judg. 
XX. 16. This simple weapon with winch David 
killed the giant Philistine was tlie natural attend:mt 
of a sheDherd, and therefore the bold metaphor of 
Abigafl hni a natural propriety in tlie mouth of 
tha wiih «r • man whose pinminM In iocka 
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to gnat as Ihoee of Kabal (1 Sam. xzv. 29). 
Liter in the moaardiri slu^m fenned ftrt of the 
Rfohraniij (2 K. 1&. 25). 

II. Arrnoitr. — 1. The i*?Atri/on, or BREASTrLATE, 
enumerated in the deicriDtion of the arms of Go- 
liath, a •'coaf oTmB/* menaj '*brea*tplaU of 
scales" (1 Sam. rrii. 5\ and further (38;, where 
Shiryon alone is rendeml " coat of mail." It may 
be noticed in pawing that this passage contains the 
vai»t oocnplete inTentory oi' the fumitare of a war- 
rior to be found in the whole of the sacred history. 
Skirs6n also occ jrs in 1 K. xxii. 34, and 2 Chr. 
Zfm.33. The last psMgia is very obscure; tbtnal 
ueuins; is probnblr *' I wtw w u the jointa and the 
hrr&stplate." This wor l lias furnished one of the 
oaoesof Afoont Uermon (see DeuU iiL 9).«3. The 

JVBMiVy ■ BiBnKBeil INK vwlOe'*4n mtlWOOB to 

the gown of the high-priest (Ki. xrviti. 32, xxxix. 
23). Like the Engli&h " habergeoOi" it was pro- 
wif • qoilted shirt or doabkk put on over the 
bfld.— 3. The C6b'a, or Helmet is referred to in 
1 Sam. xrii. 5 ; 2 Chr. xzri. 14 ; Esek. xxrii. 10).— 




4. mtteUktOwmATWB, «r deAaeM ftr lb fe«t made 
of brass, are nnnv^ in 1 Sam. xvii. fi, only. Of 
the dekBsive arms borne by the warrior the notices 
are hanlly lefs nnnty tlHD thoee just examined.— 
3. Two kinds of Shield are distitipui^hable. a. 
The TVmiufA, or large shield, encompassing (Ps. v. 
1 -' • wh'>l<? jw^rson. When not in actual conflict, 
it was carried before the mnix (1 Ssm. xvU. 7, 41). 




1. Of smaller dimensions was the 2fitijtu, a buckler 
or target, probably for use in hand-to-hand fight. 
Tbe diflsnoot in aiie between this and the Xisinndh 
k vridcBt fton 1 K. x. 16, 17 ; t Cbr. Ix. 15, 16, 

wh- r-- ic as much gold is named is Uing used for 
tb* latter as for the former. 6. What kiod of arm 

^ y l f llnt!l'ith!S S ^^ By 



*• weapons " generally, by others a " shield." It 
denoted certain roecial weapons of gold taken hy 
TMi fnm Hadadeter king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 
7 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 7), and dedicates! in the Temple 
(2 K. zi. 10; 2 Cbr. zziii. 9; Cant. iv. 4). in 
Jer. li. 11; BMk. stHL ll^theiraidhMtiMftm 
of a foreign arm. 

Amy. I. Jewish Army. — The military orga- 
nization of the Jews commenced with their de- 
paiture from the land of Egypt, and was adapted 
to the nature of the expedition on which they ther 
entered. Every man above 20 years of age war 
a soldier (Mum. i. 3) : each tribie formed a r^ 
nMDt with its own banner and its own leader (Num. 
ii. 2f Xm 14) : their positions in the ramp or on the 
nuuTch were soenrately fixed (Nimi. ii.) : the whole 
army sttrtcd and stopped at a given signal (Num. 
X. 5, 6): thus they aimc up out of K.-\ pt ready 
for the fight ^£x. xiii. 18). On the appitiach of 
an enemy, a conscription was made frnn fhe fs- 
nernl body under the direction of a mnster-mxster 
(^Dcut. XX. 5, 2 K. XXV. 19), by whom also tlie 
officers weie appointed (Dent. zz. 9;. The army 
was then divided into thousands and hundreds under 
their respective captains (Num. xxxi. 14), and still 
farther into iiuntlies (Num. ii. 34 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 5, 
zztL 12)— the fimiUy being regarded as the unit 
in the Jewish politT. From the tfane the loMUles 
entered the laud of Canaan until tht^ ostablishment 
of the kingdom, little progress was made in militarr 
alTairs: weir wars resembled border foray$. Ih» 
general muster was made at this period ; but the 
oombatanta were summoned on the spur of the mo- 
ment.— >With the kings arose the custom of main- 
taining a body-guard, which formed the nucUtts of 
a standing army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 
select warriors (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, zziv. 2), 
and David, before his accession to the throne, 600 
(1 Sam. xxiii. I xxv. 1 3). This band he retained 
after he became king, and added the Cherethites 
and PKLKTUiTfiS ^2 Sam. xv. 18, xx. 7), together 
with UMtiMr dass AkafbMn, offieera of high rank, 
the chief of whom (2 K. y\\. 2; 1 Chr. xii. 18) 
was immediately about the king's person. David 
Airlher wgniseil n mrtlowd militia^ divided Into 
twelve regiments under their respective ofRcers, 
each of which w:is calk-d out for one month in the 
year (1 Chr. xxvii. 1); at the head of the army when 
in active service he ap|x)lnted a commander-in-chief 
(1 S.am. xiv. riO).— Hitherto the army liad consisted 
entirely of infantry (1 Sam, iv. 10, xv. 4), the MB 
of horses having been restrained by divina ccmwwmd 
(Deut. xrii. 16) ; but we find that as the MgB 
relations of the kingdoms extende«l, ni uh impori^ 
ance was attached to them. David bad reserrad a 
hundred charieta finom the spoil of the flyriaaa (2 
Sam. viii. 4^ : thpso pio1>ably .scre ed as the founda- 
tion of the force which bolomon ailerwards enlarged 
through his alUanee wKh Egypt (1 K. x. 86, 28, 
JO . It does not apj>«ir that the system esta- 
bli-shed by David was miuntained by the kings of 
Judah ; but in Isiad the proximity of the hostile 
kingdom of Sjrta necessitated the maintenance of a 
stiiidini; aimy. The militia was occasionally called 
out in time of peace (2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxt. 5, zzri. 
11); but audi ca-ses were exceptional. On the 
other hand the body-guard appears fo hava heen 
regularly kept up (1 K. xiv. 28; 2 K. xi. 4, 11). 
Omisional reforence is made to war-chariots (2 K. 
viii. 21), hat In HiwrHah'a nipk n» Area af lha 
kind eoaU ba anintalned, and tha Jawi were obliged 
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to seek the wd of Egypt for horses and chariots 
(2 K. xriU. 23, 24; Is. xxxi. 1),— With regard to 
the arrangement and manoeuvring of the army iu 
the ficUf we kmw but little. A divisioo ioto tbm 
bodiei ii freqiieotly meotioMd (Judo;, ril. 19, ix, 
43; 1 Sam. ji. 11 ; - S im. xviii. 2 . Tehoshapliat 
divided hia army into tive bodio>, apparently re- 
taiidiig, hewMwr, the threefbU priiieiple of dirisioa, 
the hrary-anned troops of Judah being considered 
tm tliu {Hoper army, and the two divisions of light- 
armed of the tribe of Benjamin a* an appendage 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-18). The maintennnf* an 1 wpiij)- 
ment of the soldiers at the public eipeiiae d&ti^ 
from the establishment of a standing army. Jt is 
doabtfid whether the soldier erar NMiTcd p«7 eren 
vnAw the kings (the only iiwtanoe of pay being 
menti [li ,! applies to men-enanes, 2 r!ii. xxv. G) : 
but that be was maintained, while on active aenrioe, 
md piwridad with am^ tippmn from 1 K. ir. 
27, X. 16, 17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14. The numen'cal 
CtrengUi of the Jewish army cannot be aiMXitained 
with may degree of accuracy : the nonbcrs, as given 
in the text arc maiiifestlr incorrect, and the di>- 
crepanrics in the various statementa irreconcileaUc. 
The system adopted by Jurlas Maccabaeus was in 
•triot cooformitj with the Mosaic law (I Maoc iii. 
55): and though be maintained a standing army 
(1 Maix. iv. '> ; 2 Mace. viii. 16), yet the custom 
of JMiyiag the eoldien appears to bavo bean still 
mkmrnii, and to bore originated wiUi fltmon (1 

H I. r. xiv. .32). The introduction of mcrcciiarioa 
commenced with John Uyrcanus; the intestine 
€ommotioaa in the rrign of Alenoder Amnaene 
obliged him to ;ncrw^» th* number to 6200 men; 
and the !^ame policy was followed by Alex.-uidta 
and by Herod the Great, who hxkd in his pay Thra- 
dan, German, and Gallic troops. The discipline 
and arrangement of the army was gntduallj assimi* 
kted to that of the iiomans, and the titko of the 
offiom borrowed ftvta it, 

II. BoMAH Arvt.— Tho Ronn trmf was di- 
Tided into legions, the number of which v.-iried 
oooaidenblj, each under six tribuni ("chief cap* 
total*" Aota xxi. 81). who oooraionded bf taraa. 
The legion w.-w snMivided into ten cohoil* (" hand," 
Acts X. 1), the cohort into three maniples, and the 
maniple into two onturies, containing originally 
100 men, hs the name implies, but sul)Ke.|uejitIy 
from 60 to 100 men, according to the stjx:ugth of 
the l^on. Thei-e were ttng 60 centuries in a 
l«lon, each under the co mman d of a centurion 
(Aete X. 1 , 22 ; Matt. tHK 5, xxtH. 54). In addi- 
tion to the legion-ary cohorts, independent cohorts 
of rglunteers serred under the Roman atandards. 
Om of thMo oohorta waa named the ItaHan (AcU 
X. 1), as con>isting of volunteers from Italy. The 
cohort named Augustus'" (Acts xxrii. 1) may 
have consisted of the Tolonlam from Sobaala. 
Othei-s, howevT, think that it was a coW* An- 
gwta^ similar to the Iwio Augwla, The head- 
qoartn of tho Bomii ftma in Jndaoa wwa at 
Guaarea. 

Ar'na, one of the forefathers of Ezra (2 laad. i. 
2). ocx-upying the plaoaof Zanhiah or Zaraiaa in 
his geoeologj. 

Ar^ttaa. In tiioraeeived Hebrew text** the eons 

of .\ii,nu*' are mentioned in the genealogi,' of Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 2U. Bui acoordiog to the 
raading of the UUL. Vi4fati^ tad Syviao vwaian, 
^vhirh !!ouh<fuii tdopti^ Anan waa tha aon of 

iiephaiah. 



Ar'noOf tho rirer or toirent which fimnad tho 
boundary between Moab and tho Amoritee, oa the 

north of M«ib (^um. xxi. 13. 14, 24. 2G ; Judg. 
xi. 22), and aflerwaids between Moab and Israel 
(Reuben) (Dent. 11. 94, 96, Iii. 8, 1% 16, Ir. 48; 
.Tosh. xii. 1. 2, xi i r», Tf^; Judg. xi. 13, 2G). 
Krom Judg. xi. 18 it would seem to have beeu also 
the east border of Moab. By Jooepbua it is de- 
scribed as Hiding in the mountains of Arabia nnd 
tiuwiug tliroiigh ail the wilderness till it lalis lulo 
the Dad Sen. There cnn be no doubt that tho 
Wady eUMojeb of the present day is the Amoo. 
Its principal source is near Katrane, on the Haj 
route. On the south ed^e of the mvine through 
widch it flomi are some ruins called Mchattt €i Majr 
and on the north edcTo, directly oppoi!>it«, theaa atOl 
Iwaring the name of 'Ard'ir, [AROKR.j The width 
across between these two spots seemed to BarckbanH 
to be about two milaa: tho deeoent on tho aonth 
■side to f)ie water is extremely steep and almost 
iuipas^ble. The stream rmis throueh a level strip 
of grass some 40 yards in width, with n few 

o!fn: Iprs an<l willows on the mniirin. 

Arod, a sou of Gad (Num. xxn. 17), called 
Arodi in Gen. xlvi. 16. 

A'rodi [Arod.] 

A'roditeo. [Arod.] 

Ar'oer, the name of several tr\vn of Eastern 
and Western Palestine. L A dtj " by the brink/' 
or ** on tiio bank of,** or *»bf " die torrent Amoo. 
the southern point of the territory r f Sil i n Ir t^: r,f 
the Amoritcs, and afterwards of the Uihe of lieuUm 
(Dent. iL 86, iii. 12, iv. 48; Josh. sit. 9, xUL 9, 
16 ; Judg. xi. 26 ; 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. t. 8), but 
later again in possession of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 19;. 
Burckhardt found ruins with the name 'Ardi'ir on 
the old Roman road, opon the very edge of the pre- 
cipitous north banlc of the Wadif Mojeh. r.\RNOX.] 
—8. Aroer " that is ' facing ' Rabbah" (Rabbah of 
Ammoo), a town built by and belonging to Gad 
( Num. aodl. 34 ; Josh. xlii. 25 ; % SaB. ndr. 5). 
This is probably the place mentioned in Jud?. xi. 
33, whidi waa shown in Jerome's time.— 8. Aroer, 
in Is. irif. S, if a place at all, must bo stfll fttither 

north than rifh-r n*' thp two 'A<.\i\.\y named, (le^^v 
nins, however, takes it to l>e Aioer of (>ad.— 4. A . 
town in Judah, nuned only in 1 Sam. xxx. 28. 
Robinson (ii. lf>9l l>elifvi?s that he has idnititie-l its 
site in Wadij 'Ar'6rat., oi\ the road from I'etra to 
Gaxa. 

Aro'erito. Hothan the Aroerite waa tho fiithor 
of two of David's captains (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

A*rOin, the "sons of Arom," to the number of 
38, are cnomented in 1 £sd. r. 16 anKWg tboae 
who retamod with Zorobabd. Unlcai It fa a mia- 
take for Asom and represents Uashum in Ezr. li. 
19, it has no paitdlel in the lists of Kara and 
Nchemidi. 

Ar'pod or Al'phad (Is. xxrn. 19, xxxvii. IS), 
a city or district in Syria, apparently dependent on 
Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23). It is in\-ariably named 
with Hamath, but no trace of \is existence has yet 
been discovered, nor has any mention of the pboe 
been found exoept In tho Bihla (8 K. xvliL 84^ lis. 
13; Is. X. 9). 

Ar'iihad. [Arpad.] 

Arpkax ad, the son of Shem and ancestor of 
liber (Gen. x. 22, 84, xi. 10). Bochart supposed 
flwt Ao nana waa preaervnl ttatof the piorineo 

Arrapot^itis in Northern Assyria. Kwald interpreto 
it t/t« ttrvuf^tM 0/ the CAo&kos.— 8. Arpuaxao, 
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a kiflig ** wbo rcKoed orer the Medes in Ecbatana, 
»d rtwigtiWDBd tile city bv ratt ibrtlfieatioiia " 

' J il i. 1-4). He L'lS boi-n frequently iilcntifieil 
«itli LJeioces, the fouoder oi' Lcltataua ; hut it 
sttroi hetUr to look for the original of Arphozad 
in hi- Kin rhrno!-te$, who fi/U in a battle with the 
AwTiLuiS, 6Si li.c. Nivbuhr eudeavours to ideutify 
the uain« with Astyagea. 
Airowt. rAKMs.] 

Am'OM VX, a k:iig of Parthia, who assnmed 
th-' jr.y.ii title Arsjccs in .-vdilitinn to hi* jnofn^r 
oatDe, MiTlUUOAT£5 L His geoeral defeated the 
froit mof of Denctrittt Nieator, and look the kin; 
j nvwr, B.C. 133 1 Mace. xiv. ]-V. Mithri-lates 
tivAted his prb>ooer with res|iect, but kept him iu 
«aiifiBinMBt till lua own death, dr. d.c. 130. 

ArnntlL, n i^ion b<>yoDd EuphratMy >|ipA* 
roitir ot ^rmt eiiteat (2 xiii. 45). 

AxlUnr'XM, the name probably of ttco difTornit 
kii^ of l*e.5.Li mentioned in the 0. T. 1. The 
f>fii Artucrxca is meutioned in Ezr. iv. 7, and 
itpptan identical with Smerdis, the Magian iro- 
piitor, and pcalesdad brother of Cambyses, who 
vwrptd (be thtone S.e. 532, and reigned eight 
m intli.^. Hie iiaiiie Artaserxes may have been 
sdopted or coofemd on him as a titJe.>o2. la Neh. 
iL 1 wt Wrre aiwther Artaitrua, who MmRs 
Neheraiah to spend twelve years at Jerusfikm, in 
wder to settle the affiurs of the colony thete, which 
had Men into great oonfaaion. We may safely 
idcBtifv him with Artaxprtf*^ >!acrocheir or !,c!i'^'i- 
matms, the saa of Xones, vvlio reigned B.C. 4t)4-42o. 
lad we believe that this is the same king who had 
fictwuly allowed Ezra to go to itnu^em finr a 
purpose (Ezr, vii. 1). | 
Artnnaa, a toinfaniou of St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12). 

Acoarding to tnwiitioa be was bishop of Lystra. 
MstiAtAf the thbd of Solonioirt eommfanriat 

JL<;r:,-t> (I K. iv. 10 J. It inclnl ! Sochoh, and 
was Umnort probably a name foi- the rich com- 
growiog lowJaad eonntry. 

A'niBWh, a plaa^ Apparently in the ncighLour- 
hood of iShfrhem, at which Abimelech resided 
(Ja%. is. 41). Anumb to pooably the same 
place as Rnma, tmHer which nnmc it is given by 
Eosebios and Jerome. According to them it was 
then called Aiimathaea (aee also Ariua). 

A^vadf a f^ce in Phoeiucta, the men of wbkh 
9«e Bamed in dose oonnexioo with those of Sdon as 
tlie navigators and defenders of tin Ii p of Tyre in 
Ez, UTti. 8, 11. la agreemrat with this is the 
■wirtea oC oiht AiraitCe^ 1b Gm. x. 18, and 
1 Clir. i. 16, a s-m of Canaan, with Zidon, 
Uamath, and oth«- northern locaUties. There is 
te M dooU that Ami to tfaa idaad of Ruad, 
which lie* off Tortosa {Tortus), 2 or 3 miles from 
the Phoenician coast, some distance above the mouth 
<jf the nver Ekutherus, now tho Ifahr el-Kebir. 
The island b high and rocky, hat ¥07 iBaU, hardly 
a mile in cimanfereooe. 
Ar'Tidita. [Abvap.] 

Ar'aa» prefiect of the patoca at Tinah to Ehdi 
king of Isndt wfw was anMftMted at a banquet 

in his hotise ty Zimri (1 K. ivi. 9). In the 
Ixrgam of Jonathan the word is taken as the 
•mt of an idol, and in the Anbfe vmfan in the 

Loodoo Poly^rlot !hr> In^t clause is icadnred " which 
tieloogs to the idol of litfth-Arza.** 

A'M, son of Ahfidi, and thhd king of Judah 
fB.a 956-916), was rons^icnous for hit o^\l■n<-^ttl'- 
b n]|iporting the worship of God. In hu zeal 



against heathenian be did not spare bis grand* 
nKrthcr Ifaadiah, who ooetipied the KpeHal dignity 
of " King's Mother," to which grt«t inijH.j tuRe was 
atUidied in the Jewish couil. Asa burnt the symbol 
of her religion (I K. zv. 13), and thrRwr its athca 
into the bi t>ok Kidioti, and then deyjoaid Maachali 
from her dignity. He alao pLvted in Uje Temple 
certain gifts which his fiither had dedicated, and 
rencwe<! the great altar which the idolatrous priests 
apimiently had dcseciated (2 Chr. rv. 8). Besides 
thi^, lie loitiHi-"! citii^ on his frontiers, :uui laiaed 
an army, amounting, accoiding to 2 Chr. xiv. 8, to 
580,000 men, a Bumbor probably exaggerated by 
in en or of the copyist. Thus Asa's lei^'u marks 
tlie icturu of Judah to a consciousness of the 
high destiny to which God had called her. The 
goo<l elTccts of this were visible in the enthusiastic 
le^istAnce offered by the jwople to Zeiuh, an invader, 
who is odlad a Cuihila or Ethiopian. [ZEaAH.j 
At the head of an enormous host ;a million of men, 
we read in 2 Chr. xiv. 9; he attaclied Maii»h;ih or 
Marissa in the S.W. of the country, ueai* the later 
EleutheropoUa. Th«t« he wis utterly deftoled, ud 
driven hadt wiflt itmneate kaa to Genur. The 
|)e:ice which followe<l tliis victoiy wiu> broken by 
the attempt of Boaaha of iaimel to fortify Kamah, 
**that he might not sa0er any to go out or to oona 
in unto Asa kini:; of Judah." To stop this Asa 
purcbaaed the help of beidutdi^ I. king of Damas- 
cus, by a large pajruoit of tieasuie, forced Boasha 
to abandon his purfxisf. nn l ■!> tn ved the works 
which he had begun at iuuniiii. i he wells whidl 
he sunk at Miipch were famous in Jeremiah's time 
(xli. 9). The means by which he obtained this 
success were censured by the prophet Hanani, who 
st-ems even to have eicit<.Hi M>nie diNOonteat in Je- 
rutalem, in consequence of which he was impri* 
soned, and aoflfered other puiiiBhmeiiti (2 Chr. zvi. 
10). Ill his old age Asa suffered from the gout, 
and it is meoticneid that " bo sought not to the 
Lord, bat to the phy-dctont.*' m died greatly 
loved and honoureil ii: the 41 «t \t<\.r of his reign.— 
2. Aneestor of Berc<:hiah, a Levitc who resided in 
one of the villages of the NetuphathitM after the 
returr. f lial-ylon (1 Chr. ix. \C,). 

Asadias, ^n of Chclcias, or Hilkinh, and one 
of the ancestors of Baruch (Bar. i. i). The name 
is probably the sane as that elsewhere represented 
by Hasadiab (I Chr. Ui. 20). 

A'sael, an ancestor of Tobit (Toh. i. 1). and 
perhaps the same as Jahzkkl or Jjuizis.| mm of 
the fonr sons oP KaphtaU. 

A'nhalf nefiliew of David, being the youngest 
son of his sister Zeruiah. He was celebrated for 
his swifUicm of foot, a gift much valoed in ancioit 
times. When fighting under the command of his 
brother Joab against Ishbosheth's nnny at (iil>eon, 
he pursued Abner, who, after vainly warning luia 
to desist, was obliged to kill him in self-defence 
(2 5;im. ii. lb U".;. [ADSElt.] — 2. One of the 
Levites in the reign of Jehoshaplmt, who went 
throughout the dties of Jadah to iastmct the 
people b the ktiewledge of the law, at the time of 

tlie revival of the true worship (2 Oir. xvii. 8).— 

8. A Levitc in the reign of Uezekiah, who had 
charge of the tithes and dadtoided things hi the 

Tempi.' nil If-r Cononiah and Shiniei (2 Chr. xxxi. 
13).— 4. A priest, tather of Jonathan in the time 
of Klzra (ICir. x. 15). Ha to oallod Asabi, in 

1 VM. it. M. 
Asahi ahf a servant ot king Josiah, sent by biia» 
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together with others, to seek iafoi-mation of Jehovah 
respecting the book of the law which HUktah found 
ID the Temple (2 K. zxii. 12, 14; alw caUed 
ASAIAH, 2 Chr. xxDV. 20), 

Aiai'ah. L A prince of one of the families of 
the iiimeQDitei io the reign of Hwflrieh, who drove 
ovt the Htmite diephom fVem Oedor (1 Chr. ir. 
36).— 2, A I.t-vite in the rei^^n of DtiviJ. chief of 
the fiunilj of Merari (1 Chr. ri. 30). With 120 
«f hbhraUuca he took pert llitiM Micnui Krviot 
of bringing the ark fiom the house of Obed-edom 
to the city of David (1 Chr. xv. 6, 11).— 8. The 
firstborn of *' the Shilonit«," according to I Chr. 
Ix. 5, who with his familj dwelt in Jeru&ilem af\ei- 
tbe return from Babylon. In Neh. xi. 5 he is 
CaUfld Maasciah, and his descent is there traced 
from Shiloni, which is explained hj the Taisnin of 
R. Joseph on 1 Chr. as a patronTmic from Shewh the 
son of Jiidiih, by others as " the native or inhabitant 
of Shiloh."— 4. 2 Chr. nzir. 20. rAsAUiAH.] 

A'HM, 1 Kid. r. 81. fAsiTAH.] 

A'MtplL. L A Levite, fnn f IkrtH-hiah, one of 
the leaden of David's choir (1 Chr. vL 39). 
Finline 1. end Iziiii.^bixlii. «re stMhuted to hhn ; 
aifl he was in nfter times celebrated as a seer 
as well .^s a niu>iail conijxjser (2 Chr. xzix. 30 ; 
Neh. xii. 4'j). The otlice appeare to have remaiiietl 
hereditary in his Cimily, unless he was the foun kr 
of a school of poets and musical coni]x)sers, who 
were called after him " the sons of Asaph," as the 
UonMiidM firom Homer ( 1 Chr. xzr. 1 ; 2 Chr. xx. 
14 ; Etr. 11. 41).— S. The &ther or ancestor of .Toah, 
the i-ecoidti or i hronitlcr to tlie kingdom ot" Judah 
ia the reign of Uezekiah (2 K. zviii. 18, 37 ; h. 
nxvi. 8, 1ST). It ie not {mprobeUo that thti Asaph 
is the same as the j r^ cdinjx, and that Joah wa.s 
ooe of his numerous dorceudaiits known as the 
BeoA-Asaph.— S. The keeper of the rojal forest or 
** paradise " of A rta^erTf". ; \ h ii. HI. His name 
would seem to indicate that he was a Jew, who 
like Nehemiah was in high office at the court of 
Penia.— 4. Ancestor of Mattaninh, the conductor 
of the temple-choir afUr the return from Babjlon 
(1 Chr. ix. 15 ; Neh. sL 17). Mart ft&bMj ih» 
mmt m 1 and 2. 

AmM, m eon of JdwUleel, irhow mm k 
ahruptU uitrn<! ce4 lnto tht gMMthlgltt of JvMk 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). 

AniiU^ 000 of tht aom of Aaeph, let apart 
by I">arid to " prophesy with harps and with 
psiiltories and wjth cjmhals" (1 Chr. XXV. 2); 

cail^'d Jlshahklah in v«r, 14. 
A«'calon. rAsiiKELOH.! 
Amm, 1 Eeti. ix. 32. [Ishijah.I 
AMbebl'to,aUflt«(l Ead.viU.47). [SasElE. 

BUH.1 

AmOTs, 1 Eed. vUi. 48. [Hasrabiaii.] 

At'enath, daughter of Potiphemh, priest, or 
possibly prince* of On [Potipuekah], wife of 
Joseph (Gen. zli. 45), aiMnolher of MauHeeh and 

Ephmim I'xli. 50, xlvi. 20). Her namo has b'-cn 
ooQiiidered to be nec^iuirily i^iryptian, and klgyptiuii 
otyuolegici haTo therefore be«n proposed, but these 
mv.'A he re^rdeid a."! lioubtfiil. If we are g'nde<! 
by the tustoni of the IleLiews, and the only paiullcl 
ease, that of Bithiah (^miiAil], we oiitBt suppoae 
that hiii Egyptian wife received a Hebrew name 
from Joseph. If Hebrew, Asenath may be com- 
pai to the nude proper name Asnah (Ezr. ii. 5U). 

A'ler, Tob. i. 2} Luke ii. 34; Kor. viL 6. 
[Asubu.] 



ASHER 

A' Barer ~ Skcra (1 Esd. v. 32 ; oomp. Ezr. 

ii. 53). 

Alh (Heb. 6ren) occurs only to Is. xliv. 14, as 
one of the trees oat of the wood of which idols were 
carved : " He heweth him down cedars, and taketh 
the cypress and the oak, which he atmtgtbeoeth for 
hfmadf amoof (he bves of the fineet % he phmt«th 
an ash, and the rain doth nouri.sh it." It is impos- 
sible to determine what is the tree denoted by the 
Hdnvw word irm ; theLXX. and the Vule. onder. 

st-md somf <--jv'^_-ies of pinr-trfx-. Perhaps tOO Icttoh 
{Laryx J-Jurc-j^Kva) may Ixi intended. 

A'ahail, a city in the low coimtry of Judah 
CJt«h. iv. 42). Ii. ,T.. h. six. 7, and 1 Chr. iv. 32. 
it is meutioued again as belonging to Srocoa ; and 
in 1 Chr. vi. 59, it is given as a priests' city, occu- 
pying the same dace as the somewhat Hmilar word 
AiN in Josh. zxi. 16. It has not yti beHi ideatt> 
fled, tmles» it l>e th>^ s.-ime as Ain ; ill whldl «M0 
Robinson found it at Al Qhweeir. 

Addte'a, a proper imme, bat whettier ofa pei^ 
son or place is uncertain (1 Chr. iv. 21). Iloubi- 
gant would underataod it of the latter, and would 
raider ** the hovae of Aahhca** If Beth^«hbeii. 
The whole clause is obscure. The Targum of R. 
Joseph paraphrases it, and the fiunily of the 
liouse of munufiicture of the fine linen for the gar- 
ment^i of the kiagji aod priMta^ ddivared to tiie 
house of Eshba." 

Aah'bel, 2nd son of Benjamm and ancertor of the 
AsHBEbiTfiB (Gen. xlvi. 21 { Vvm. xxvL 38 j 
1 Chr. Tm. 1). 

Aah'ehaiiii (1 Chr. L 6; Jcr. II. 27). [AsH- 

K£NAZ.l 

Aah'liDd, or Aw^ (Acta vHi. 40), om of the 

five confcilcratc cities of the Philistines, sitaatfsl 
about 30 miles from the southern frontier of Palc»- 
tme, 3 from the Mediterranean Sea, and nearly mid- 
way between Gaza and Joppa. It was .a-isij^Tjed to 
tiie tiibe of Judali (Jot>h. xv. 47), but was never 
suhdued by the Israelites ; and even down to Nehe> 
miah'a age it preserved its distinctiveness of race 
and language (Neh. xiii. 23, 24). But its chief im- 
portance arose from its position on the high-road 
from Palestine to Egypt : it waa on thl» accoont 
besieged by Tartan, the genttal «P A« Assyrian 
king Sargon, ahout li.c. 71G, apjxircntly to frus- 
trate the league formed between Hezekioh and 
Egypt (Is. XX. 1). The effects of Its Age hf 
Psammetichus (b.C. 630) are incidentally referred 
to in Jer. xxv. 20. It w.ia destroyed by the 
Maccabees (1 Maoe. Y« 68, x. 84), and lay in ruins 
until the Hom-in conquest of Judaea, when it wn< 
restored by Gabiniu& {U.c. 55;. It is now an in- 
significant villi^e, with no memorials of iti BOdait 
importance, but is still called £$dud. 

Ash'doditat, the inhabitants of Ashdod (Keh. 
iv. 7); tallL"! Asiiix^iiiiTia in Josh. xiii. '^. 

Aah'doQL Pia'gah, a curioas and probably a very 
anoifnt term, found only in Dent. iU. 17 ; Jodi. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20 ; and in Deut. iv. 40, A. V. " springs 
of Pii^;ah." In the two passages from Deuteronomy 
the words form part of a fomrah, by which appa> 
rently the niotmt.uns which enclose tlie Dead S«i 
on the ca&t &)dc' aie ddined ; but whether it be the 
springs poured forth at th« bat* of the moualatiia 
of Moab, or the rout; ur spurs of those motintoins, 
or the mountains U^emselves, it is useless at present 
to conjecture. 

Aib'dothitei, Jodt. xiii. 3. [Ashdodxtes.] 

A'l(h«r, Apodr. and N. T. A'aett iha ^ aon of 
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Jaoolsby 2^1pah, L«ah's handmaid (Gen. xxs. 13). 
(HUm tribe descended from A slier no action is re- 
corded daring the whole course of tlie sarred hi»- 
tonr. The general position of the tribe was on the 
Mipthore from Carmel northwards, with Manasseh 
00 the south, Z^bulun and Issachar on the south- 
cast, and Naphtoli on the north-east. The bound- 
sriei and towns are given in Josh. ziz. 24-31, 
srii. 10, II ; and Judg, i. 31, 32. The southern 
u>undarj was probably one of the streams which 
•otcr the Mediterranean south of that place — either 
Ja*r tUDefruh or Xahr Zurka. The tribe then 
poMeved the maritime portion of the rich plain of 
lijdraelon, probably for a distance of 8 or 10 miles 
from the stwre. The boundar)' would then appear 
to have run northwards, possibly bending to the 
east to embrace Ahlab, and reaching Zidon by Kanah. 
wbesce it turned and came down by Tyre to Achzib 
(now €»-Z%b). This territory contained some of 
the richest soil in nil Palestine ; and to this fact, 
as well as to their projumity to the Phoenicians, 
the degeneracy of the tribe may be attributed 
(Jodf. L 31, 17). At the numbering of Israel 
■t Snai, Akher was more numerous than either 
Ephraim, Manasseh, or Baijamin (Num. i. 32-41) ; 
bat in the reign of l>arid, so insignifiaint had the 
tAt become, that its name is alu>gether omitted 
from the list of the chief rulers (1 Chr. xrrii. 
16-22). " One name alone shines out of the 
fcneral obscarity — the aged widow ' Anna the 
dwghter of Phauuel of the tribe of Aser,' who in 
the rery dose of the history departed not from the 
Temple, but ' serred God with £utings and prayers 
night and day'" (Stanley, Sin. <f- Pal. 265). 

Albcr, a place which formed one boundary of 
Ute tribe of Manasseh on the aoath (Josh. xrii. 7). 
It is placed by Eusebius on the rood from Shochcm 
te Bethahaa or Scythopolis, about 15 miles from 
tkc former. Three quarters of an hour from Tuhas, 
tk aadeat Thcbez, is the hamlet of TtyiDir, which 



Mr. Porter suggests may be the Asber of Manasseh 

{H^indb. p. 348). 

Alh'eiah, tlic name of a Phoenician go-Mess, or 
rather of the idol itself. Our translators, following 
the rendering of the LXX. and of the Vulg., ti-aj>»- 
late the word by " grove." Asherah is so closely 
connected with ASUTORETH and her woi-ship (Judg. 
iii. 7, oomp. ii. 3 ; Judg. vi. 25 ; 1 K. xviii. 19), 
that many critics have regarded them as identical. 
The riew maintained by Ikrtheau appears to be 
the more correct one, that Ashtoreth is the proper 
name of the goddess, whilst Asherali is the name of 
her image or symbol. This symbol seems in all 
cases to have been of wood (see Judg. vi. 25-30; 
2 K. juiii. 14). [Ashtoreth.] 

Alh'eritet, descendants of Asher, and members 
of his tribe (Judg. i. 32). 

AlhM. The ashes on the altar of burnt- 
offering were gathered into a cavity in its suriace. 
On the days oi the three solemn festivals the a-shes 
were not removed, but the accumulation was token 
away afterwards in the morning, the priests casting 
lots for the oflice. The a^ea of a red heifer burnt 
entire, according to r^ulations prescribed in 
Num. zix., had the ceremonial efficacy of purify- 
ing the unclean (Heb. ix. 13), but of polluting 
the clean. [Sacrifice.] Ashes about the person, 
especially on the head, were used as a sign of 

SOITOW. [MOIJRXIKO.] 

Alh'iaik, a god whose worship was introduced 
into Samaria by the Hamatliite colonists whom 
Slialmanczer settled in that land (2 K. xvii. 3o'^. 
Ashima has been regarded as identical with the 
Mendesian god of the Kgyptians, the Pan of the 
Greeks. It has also been identified with the Phoe- 
nician god EsmOn, to whom belong the charac- 
teristics hcii\\ of Pan and of .\esculnpius. 

Aih'kelon, Ajilceloii, Apocr. AB'ealon, one of 
the five cities of the lords of the Philistines (Josh, 
xiii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 17), but less oflen mention«.*d 
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and npmrently Im knowu to the Jews tbu the 
other lour. Tbm rite, which retalw Ht andeat 

name, fullv U-:irs out tliis iufiTencc. Sam«on went 
down from Timimth to Ashkelon (Jiuli:. xiv. 10), 
M if to ft mmoto pbce whence W« exploit wm not 
lik.My to Vh? heani of; nT)<\ the only other roentjon 
of it in the historical U»<ik& is in the fonnulistic 
Josh. xiii. 3, and 1 S:im. vi. 17, aiid in 
the casual notices ..f Jud. ii. 28 ; 1 Maoe. i. 86, xi. 
60, xii. 33. la tlie poetical books it occaw 2 SeiO. 

i. 20; Jcr. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5, 7 ; Am. i. 8 ; Z*pli. 

ii. 4, 7 ; Zech. ii. 5. In tha po*trbiblical Umcs 
Ashkelon rose to cwiaidersMe importanoe. New 
the town weiL- tho tciiii-le and .sacred lake of Der- 
ceio, the byriau Venus. The soil around vrm, re- 
nwrkaUc for Ha fertility. Aiodoii phyed a mcmo- 
vable part in the stiu^-l.^s of the Cnisados. nnd 
within the walU and iwwei-^i now .••taiiiiiug liicbiiid 
bdd hie conrt. By the Mohammciiui geographers 
it wa^ callod the bri k- >A' Syria." Its poHtiOR W 
ijiitiiriiUy vciy stioug, aiid u small harbour towards 
the ea^t advanon a little way into the town. 

Ashlcanas, one of the thi^ sooa of Gotner, son 
of Japhet (Gen. x. 3), that is, one of the peoples 
or tribes belonging to tlie t;it'at .Juj.liftic (iivisioii 
the human nee, and springing iaimediat«ly from 
that part of it whidi bean the name of GOMBS. 
ITie original seat of the people of Ashkeimz was 
j-.udoubtedly in th« neighbourhood of Armenia, uinx 
they aj« mentioned by Jeraulah (!*• 27) in con- 
nexion with the kingdoms of Amnit and Minni. 
We may probably rccognis»e the tribe ot Ashkenaz 
oa the northeni shore of Asia Minor, in the name of 
Lake Asciniiis, and in Europe in the aame SoaMt-ia, 
S(^nd-iniiv\n. Knobel considei-s that Ashk«ai i« 
to \>o i(k-ntiti».-i! with the ficniuin lace. 

Aah'nah, the name of two ciUes, both in the 
Uwland of Judah : (1) named behreen Zoraah and 

Zanoah, .in J thereftire probably N.W. of Jerusalem 
fJoah. XX. 33); and (2) b«twe«i Jiphtah and 
Neiih, and thenrfbre to tiit S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Josh. XV. 43). 1-ach, nocording to Robin.«inK"s V. x]) 
(1857), would be about 16 milea from Jeiuialcra. 

Ath'lfnam, the maater of tha auniidia of Ne- 
buchailnexzar (1>!U3. i 

A'tliriel, proj>erly A* rial (1 (^r. rii. 14). 

Aah taroth, and once Aa'teurothf a dty on tl^e 
K. of Jonlnn, in Bashan, in the kingdom of Og, 
doubtless so called from being a aeat of the woi^ 
ship of the goddess of tlie same name. [Aaii- 
TOR£Tii.] It ia generally mentioned aa a deacrip- 
tion or defintticB of Og (DeuL i. 4; Jedl. te. 10, 
xii. 4, xiii. 12). It toll into posMSsion o'^tlif' hn\( 
tribe of Uaoasseh (Joah. xiii. 31), aiid w.ts given 
wRh ibi anhnrba «r aiunrooiiding pnsture4anda to 
the Gerehonitf.-; (1 Chr. vi. 7 1 [56]). Jeix»me states 
that in his time it lay 6 miles ^m Adra, which 
agda was 25 from Bostra. The only trace of the 
name yt t rf-nveied in these interesting districts is 
Tell-Ashtcrah, or Asherah, and of this nothing 
more than the name is known. 

Aiihta'rathita, a natire or inhabitant of Aahta> 
roth (1 Chr. xi. 44) beyond Jofdan. UaUl the 
Aalitemthit was i ' f David's mighties. 

Adl'toroth Kama'im = " Aabtaroth of tlie two 
horns or peaks,** a place of Tery great antiquity, 
the abcnlc of the Hepiiaim at the time of the incur- 
sion of Chedorlaouier (Gen, xiv. 5), while the cities 
^the plain were stiU atanding ii^their oasis. The 
1 nnv icappfai-s hut once, ami that in tlie later 
LjaUjiy ol the Jews, as Carnaim, or Camion (1 
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Mace. T. 26, 43, 44 ; 2 Mace- xii. 21, 26), in the 
kodofGahwd." It is usually aaaunad to be the 

same plare ns the pi*x>o<iin>: [AshtaROTH], but tha 
fi'W (act.s that tMiu be a!>certaiued ai* all againat 
siicli an iJpiitiiirjition. Es'Sanamfm, by which the 
word is rendered in the AiaUe Tenion of Saadiah, 
can hardly be other than the atill important plaea 
of the samt' iiamn, on tlte Haj route, about 25 miles 
& of Damascus, and to the N.W. of the L^aA. 
There we are dlspoMcd to fix the site of Aahlai«ith« 
Kavnaini in the ah.-enw of further evidence. 

AahtO'rethi the principal female divinity of the 
Phoeniciana. From the connexion of this i:o>t<J<-.s.s 
with Baal or Bkl wp .4iould nal inJly conclud* 
iiuil &lie would be found m the Assyrian pantheon, 
and in fact the name Ishtar appears to be clearly 
identified in the list of the gi^t goda of Assyria. 
There is no reason to doubt that this Aaayrhdl 
goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old Teistament and 
the Astarte of the Greeks and Uomaoa. The wor- 
ship of Aatarte aeena to have extended whm^var 
i'hoenician inlotiii-Ti were foiin.led. Rutifwes^vk 
to ascertain the character and attributes of this 
goddev we find ounehraa Invotved in oonaiderabia 
|M:'ij)lrritr. Thfre can be no dmibt that the rPticral 
notion symbolized is ttiat of productive power, ns 
Baal symboliaes that of generative power ; and it 
would be natural to C'it:rlni1>' t!iat as the sun is 
the great »yinbol of the iaitei, and therefore to be 
identilied with Baal, so the mo<iii us the .symbol 
of the former and must be identified with Astarte. 
That this goddess was so typified can scarcely be 
doubted. At any late it is certain tiiat .she was by 
aome ancient writers identified with the moon. On 
the otiier hand it appears to be now ascertained 
that the Asiyri.ui Ishtar was not the moou-go.ldess, 
but the planet Venus; and it is certain that Astarte 
WM by manyandeot writen identified with the 
goddes.s Venus for Aphrodite) as well as also with 
the phmet of that name. The inquiry sti to the 
worahip paid to the g^dess is not less perpleaed 
than that of tlie heavenly h" h' in which she waa 
symbolized. It is certain mat the worship of 
Astarte became identified with that of Venus, and 
that this worship waa oo«inected with the moat im- 
pure litca is ^taarent Ironi tha ciloia aaDiiaiioii of 
this goddess with AlWnUH (1 K. xi. 5, 89 $ 2 E. 
uiu. 13). 

AahHir, the posthumous son of Hecnui bf bis 

wife Abia2i (1 Chr. ii. 24, ir. r>). He IwBHm 
" father " or founder of the town of Tdcoa. 
AA'teitBttOi^ Thiaaame occurs only hi the 

enumpintinn of those over whom I-hbosheth was 
made iving (^'2 Saat. ii. 9). By ^ome of the old in- 
terpreters the name is taken as meaning tlie Geshu- 
rites, the members of a small kingdom to the S. or 
.'^.K. of DamaJicus. It would theivtoie Ise perhaps 
safer to follow the Targnm of J<SJ*than, which haa 
Betii-Asher, " the house of Aiher," a readiqg mp> 
jK)! ted by several MSS. of the orij^nal int. ** Tha 
Asherites" will then denote the inlubitauts of tha 
whole of the oountry W. of the Jordan above JesraeL 
Adl*flilif ooe oftha mm of Japhlet, of tha triba 
of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33). 

Aaia. The passages in the N. T., where this 
word occurs, are the fbUowlng: Acta ii. 9, vi. 9, 
ivi. x\r. 10, 22. 26, 27, xr. 4, IG, 18, xxl 27. 
xxvu. 2 ; tiom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. ivi. 19 ; 2 Cor. i. 8 ; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1 ; Rev. i. 4, 11. [Chief 
OP Asia : see Abiarchae.] In all these paaaiges 
it may be confidently stated that the word ia uaed. 
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Mt for the coDtinent of Asia," nor for what wc 
ooDunoolj undentanil by ** A»ia Mioor," but for a 
Roman province which embraced the westeni part 
«f tlM pcuinsuia of A«s Minor, and of which Ephe- 
m wm tiic apital. This prtrrinea urigimted in 
th» V>«>»jiipst of Att ihi<, kincr of Perparaus, or Icing 
of Aaia, who left bj wiU to the Roinaa Republic bia 
hereditary do mimi o M fai Hm mit of tlie pniiisala 
(D.c. i:vi». In the dirision made by Augustus of 
aeoatonal and impel ial proTincei, it was placed in 
Ibnner cLiss, and was governed hf a proconsul. 
It <Yintaine>l many important citifs, among which 
were the seven chuj-ches of the Apocalypse, and 
wasdirided into assize dii^tricts for judicial biiitiness 
(Acts zix. 38). It included the territory anciently 
iobdmded into AeoUs, Ionia, and Doris, and after- 
wards into Mrsia, Lydia, and Caria. The title 
oQog of Asta^' was us«d bjtheSeleuGid moMrchs 
«r Anliecfa, 1 Umx. xf. IS. 

Anar chfte (chirf r,f Asia, A. V. ; Acts six. 31), 
offioors cboaeo anmiaiiy bj the cities of that part of 
the praviooe of Aste, cf wUcb Epbesus whs, under 
Floman ETivemment, the metrojwlis. Thi v Imd 
charge of the public games and religious tiit-uti ual 
i fwrttl M , the ex peases of which they boro. Their 
o&x was thus, in great measure at least, religious. 
Tbe O'fBce of Asiarch was annual, and subject to 
tile approval of the procumsul, but might be re- 
Mved; and the title appears to hare been oootiiUMd 
to 1km wbo had at any tima hM the ofBoe. 

Aahl'aa, one of the sous of I'horos or I'ajnth in 
\ Esd. kx. 26, whose name occupies the place of 
If ausuan la Ev. z. 85. 

A'riaL 1. A Simeoiiitc whose descendant Jehu 
Urcduitbe reign of Hexekiab (1 (Jhr. iv. 35).~ 
& Oae of the fift swift writers whom Etdras was 
CMMlded to take to write the Uwaad tha history 
«f tfte world (:.' L»J. ziv. 24). 

AMipbMy I £ad. T.W. raAnraA.] 
As kelon. [Ashkelon.J 
Aimode'iu (Tob. iii. 8, 17), the same at Abed- 
doD er ApoUyon (ilev. ix. 11 ; comp. Wisd. xviii. 
3^. tht fiKi that th« Tahnod adls him 

•'Ifap «r tiw deaMNtt," MOM ammM Utn to be 
idcBtial with Bcelxi bub, and others with Azrael. 
ia the book of Tobit this eril *pirit is reoreseoted 
as hrrtag Sara, the daughter of H^aA, Md CMiiiiif 
ibe death of jioTen hujktuds. 

^'nah. The children of Asnah were among the 
JMiintin wbo retoned with Zembabel (Ear. ii. 
SO). In the parallel list of Keh. rii. 52 the name 
b omitted, aad in 1 iilsd. v. 31 it is written Asaxa. 

Aaup^V* mcntkmed in Ezr. ir. 10» with the 
epithets " (ri ent aad noble," as the persoo who 
settled the Cuthaeans io the cities of Samaria. He 
'has been rariooslr identified with .Shalmanescr, 
Sanacherib, aad fiav-haddon, but wM nora pro- 
Wriy a general of tiie latter king. 
A'iOBi, 1 Kvi. ii. [Hashum.] 
An [peUten). I he Hebrew word occurs in the 
tttmhwiog paaaagcs: — Deut. zxzii. 33; Job xz. 
14, ; P>. Iviii. 6. id. 13; Is. xi. 8. It is . x- 
praaed io the passages from the Psalms by aJdcr in 
the tot of tbo A. v., and by a^ lalhaiMifin: 
ei Ka hen the text of the A. V. has aqu as (he repre- 
satoiiTe of the original word p<then. That some 
kM of pr>iM:inoas serpent is denoted by the Hebrew 
word is clear from the awMgto qilOte<l above. Wc 
further learn from Pfc MB. 5, tMt the pet/ten wns 
a coake up<in which the }vnt-<'harmcrs pmctis**.! 
tMr arL 1a. this passage tiw wicked are compared 



to '* the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which 
will not heai'ken to the voice of charmers, charmiuij 
never so wisely and from Is. xi. 8, " the sucking 
child shall play oa the hole of the asp," it would 
appear that the petken was a dwdler in holes of 
walU, &c. Tlie true explanation of I's. Iviii. 5, ia 
that there are tiome serpeuts which defy all the at> 
tempts of the charmer: to the Uognage of Sriipture 
such individiinls may 1k» termed cL-nf. The point 
of the rebuke consists iu tbe fact that the pethen 
wius capable of henring the charmer's son{(, hot 
refused to do so. The individual case in question 
was ;ui (.xceiitiuu to tlie rule. Se:^*:.t.s, tliough 
companUivt'ly sf)e.iking deaf to ordinary sounds, are 
00 dioubt capable of hearing the sharp, shrill sounds 
wideh the channer produces either by his voice or 
by an instrument ; and this compaiati\'e deafness is, 
it appears Xo m^thg twy rtaaon why such soonds 
as the cfaairoar makes produce tbe desired cAet in 
the sulgeet wider treatmeat. [Serpk.nt-ciiaru- 
iKO.j Aa the Egyptian cobra is more frequently 
than any othor species the subject upon wbfoh ttio 
serpent-charmers of the Bible lands prnrtise their 
science, and as it is fond of concealing itself iu walls 
and in holes (la. tA, 8\ it appean to hava tha 
best claim to re praw o t tm p^hen. 




MagtB^tiltmt tho name of aoma aweel pertuBM 

uienf ioiicd in Kcclus. xxiv. 15. Theophrastus enu- 
merates It with cinnamon, cassia, and many otiicr 
articles which were used Ibr aiatments. Tlie 
Lijnuin Rfuxlianum is by some supposed to be the 
substance indicated br the a^)cd<Uhui\ the plant 
which yklda it ia ua Cb mw bw i Mi toopmim of 
Linnaeus. 

Aipa'tha, third son of Haman (Eath. ix. 7). 

Ai'l^iar, the pool in the " wildernes.s of Thccoi'" 
(1 Uaoc. ix. 33). Is it possible that tbe name is a 
eomptloa of km» AuhilHtm f 

Ajpha'ram^ 1 Bad. t. 8. [HispBBmr, 

M[7.I>AR.l 

Afl'TiMt tho son of Gilead, and grpat-grandaoB of 

Maiia>s<-h (Num. .xxvi. 31 ; Josh. xvii. 2). He was 
tlie tounder t.t the tiunily of Uie AhiiiELlTES. Tlie 
name is erroneously written ASHRIBL in the A. V. 
of 1 Chr, vii. 14. According to the rendering of 
tbe Utter passage by the LXX., Asriel was the son 
of Manassen by his Sriian concubine. 
lA^klilM, Num.'nTi. 31. [Acaisu] 
Alt. PiYo Hebrew nunea of tbe genoa AMhwt 
fx ciir in the O. T. 1. rA-nrwr denote.<« the male 
domestic ass, though the word was no doubt used 
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in • ganml hbm to express any ass whether male 
or ftmale. Tbe an Is frequentlj mcDtioQed in the 
BiUe: it was used for carrying burdens, for riding, 
fin* ploughing, for griodinffat tha miU, and 'Ar 
ryiug bnggage in ware. iTbt «>Ib iaHH 
tries i-s a very different animal from what he is in 
wertem Europe, TIm moat noble and hoDooFabla 
amoogik the Jftwa w«li»' wmA to be moaatti on 
assos: and in this manner our Lord hinisi^lf mn^o 
his triumphant entrj into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 2). 
fie came Mni ** meek and lowlj," bnt it is a 
mistake to suppose that the fact of hi'^ ridiii!^ on tho 
ass bad ought to do with his meekueNs; aJtliough 
thereby, doubtless, he meant to show the peaceable 
nature of liia kingdom, as horses were used only for 
war purposea. In illiiitration of the passage in 
Judg. V. 10, " Speak jre that ride on white asses," 
it mar be mentiooad UMfc Wiwikingham tells us that 
eoa flf the pMnBarMes of Baf£d la Ha tm» of 

white a<ses, wliich are s-tddled and bridled for llie 
conveyance of passengers . . . that tiiey are large 
aad spirited, and have an aaif aad itaady paee^ la 
Dent. ixii. 10 "plowing with an ox and an ass 
together " was forbidden by the law of Moses, pro- 
MdIj bsenw they could not pull pleasantly to- 
gether OD aflCDoat of the difference in size and 
strength; potuqia also this prohibition may hare 
some reference to the law given in Lev. xii. 19. 
The aaa m not ONd for kod. ThelfeMde Jaw 
eoosiderad ft vndani, M •* Bol dlridittg tiw hoof and 
chewing the cud." In extreme cases, however, as 
in the great famine ot Samaria, wliea " an ass's 
head was sold for eighty {deoaa of aOTar" (fi K. 



ri. 25\ the fl'*sh was eaten.— 2. AthSn, the com 
mon domestic she-oss. Balaam rode ou a she-ass. 
The as.«es of Kish which Saul sought were shs asisi. 
The Shunammite (2 K. iv. 22, 24) rode on one 
when she went to seek l^li^ha. They were she-asses 
which formed the special care of one of David's 
officers (1 Chr. xxrii. 30).— 3. 'Atr the name of a 
young ass, whidi ooeors Gen. zzxil. 18, zliz. 11 ; 
Judg. X. 4, xii. 14 ; Job zi. 12 ; Is. zzz. 6, 24 ; 
Zaoh. iz. 9. Soautimm the 'Alt is spoken of as 
bdng aM aiba^ ftr tMIi^ iipoa> ror carrying 
burdens, and for tilling the ground.— 4. J'ere, a 
species of wild ass mentioned Gen. xri. I'Ji : Ps. cir. 
11 ; Job t1. S, zi. IS, zzhr. 5, mix. 5; Baa. vU. 
9; Jer. ii. 24, xiv. G ; Is. xxxii. 14. Hosea com- 
pares Israel to a wild ass of the desert, and Job 
(xxxix. 5) gives an animated description of this ani- 
mal, and one which is amply oonfirroed by both 
■ndiBnt and modem writan.— 5. 'Ar6d occurs only 
B Jab mis* ft} btt* to vfasfc laqpMl ft dMn ftm 
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the Fere is oncertaiiu— The spedea kBOWB to the 
ancient Jews are AsiitMi hmnippua, wUc3k tebaMta 
the deserts of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the noi-them 
parte of Arabia; tha Jamw wlgaru ot the M.E. 
of Africa, tha true onager or aberig^ wild «n, 
whence the domesticated hrcoil has sprung ; and pro- 
bably the Asmv$ onager, the Koulan or Ghorkhur, 
which ia found in Wcstera Asia from 48° N. lati- 
tude soutliwanl to Pei^ia, Belnchist.'Ui, and Western 
India. Mr. Layard remarks that in tieetness the 
wild ass (Asinus hemippus) equals the gaaeUe, and 
to OTortalce them is a feat which only cno or two 
of the most celebrated mares have been known to 
accomplish. 
Amkl'M, 1 Ead. i. 9. [Habhabiah 6.] 
iMdlauCh, 1 Esd. Tfli. 86. [Shklomith.I 
Aaaaoi'aa, 1 Esd. riii. 54. [HasbaBUH 8.J 
AilhW. [AfSTBlA.! 

Aah'vilto, a tribe daaewi d ad from Dedan, the 

grandson of Abraham (Gen. xrv. 3). Like the othar 
descendants of Keturah, they have not been identic 
tied with anr degree of certainty. Knobel con- 
siders them tJie same with the Asshur of lis. zzvii. 
23, and connected with southern Aiabia. 

iMMtfuia, i. e. the pious, " puritans," th» 
name assumed by a section of the orthodox Jews 
(1 Msec. ii. 42, Tii. 13; 2 Mace. xiv. 6) as die. 
tinguished from the Hellenizing faction. They 
appear to have ezistad aa a portT beibn tha Maoc^ 
loeaii rising, and were prahaUf bemd hf aomo 
peculiar vow to the external observance of the Law. 

Aa'air. L Son of Korah (Ex. ri. 24 ; 1 Chr. 
ri. 22).— S. Son of Ebiaaaph, and a fbrs&ther of 
Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37).— 8. Stm of Jeooniah 
(1 Chr. iii. 17), unless ** Jeconiah the capUTo" be 
the tme rendering. 

Aa'aoa or Aa'rai, a seaport of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia, in the district anciently called Mysia. 
It was situated on the northeni shore of the gulf of 
Adramyttiux, and waa «olr about aaven milca 
fivm the opposite eoaat of Lcsboa, near Methymna. 
A good Roman road, connecting the towns of the 
central port^ of the province with Alexandria Troos 
[Troas] passed throogh Asses, the diabmoe be- 
tween the two latter places being about 20 miles. 
These geographical points illustrate St. Paul's rapid 
passage through tlM town (Acts xx. 13, 14). Tha 
ship in which he «'aa toaOBOmplish his voyage from 
Troos to Caesarea went roond Cape Lectum, while 
he took the much shorter joomey by land. Thus 
he was able to join the ship without difficulty, and 
in sufficient time for her to anchor off Mitylene at 
the close of the day on which Tron-s )iad Ix^Ji left. 

Aaiva'zu. Tob. xir. 15. [AuAauEaca.] 
Mar. 1 (Ew. ir. 2; Fk. ImUI. 8; 2 Ead. 

ii. 8; Jud. Ii. 14, V. 1, Ti. 1, 17, rii. 20, 24. 
xiii. 15, xiv. 3, ZT.6, xvi.4. [AasHua; Asstria.} 
2. 1 Esd. T. 31. [Harhuk.] 

Assyr'ia, Assh'nr, was a great and powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Gen. ii. 14), the capital 
of wUeh waa Nineveh (Gen. x. 1 1, &c.). It derived 
its name apparently from Asshur, the son of Shem 
(Gen. X. 22), who in later times was wonhipped by 
the Assyrians as their chief god. The boundaries 
of Assrria difl'ered grcatlj at different peiioda. 
Probably in tiie earliest times ft waa confined to a 
small tract of low country, lying chiefly on the left 
bank of the Tigris. Graduaiiy its limits were ex- 
tended, until ft oama to ba regaided aa comprising 
the whole region between the .\rmeninn mountains 
(Ut. 37^ 30') upon the north, and upon the south 
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«ht eoortiy aboat Baghdad (Ut. 33<3 30*). East- 
vtrd its booaduT w.is the high range of Zagros, 
or iBOQ&Uiitf of Kvrdistdn; westward, it waa, oc- 
cordiaf to the Ti«v> of som*, bounded by the 
M«9opotaiDia& desert, while, according to others, it 
reached the Eufthratek.— 1. General character of 
tlh comtrg* €te tfac N. and E. the high mouDtain- 
ektms o( Armenia and Kurdistiui are succeeded by 
Jmt of iimestone-hiils of a somewhat arid 

aqMeti vhich detach themselves from the prinripal 
rid^, rumiing parallel to them, and occasionally 
incIoatDg, betweeo tlieir northern or north-easteni 
tek the main mountain -Une, rich plains and 
firtfle valleys. To these ridges there succeeds at 
fust aa andulating zone of country, well watered 
wbA £uriy producture, which finally sinks down 
with Moe Euddeane&s upon the great Mesopotamiau 
aUa, IIk modem district of El^etMt, This vast 
flat, which ezteods in length for 250 miles, is in- 
terrupted only by a single Uroestone-range. Above 
tod below this barrier is an iaunense level tract, 
oow for the roost port a wilderness, scantily watered 
«a the right Lank of the Tigris, but abundantly 
MpptM «a tlie left^ which bears miuks of having 
b«i in eaily times well cultivated and tliickly 
Mmlcd tiirvugbout. All over this vast flat, on 
Bolb ads of the Tigris, rise " grass-covered heaps, 
the site of ancient habitations " which ser>-e 
t» maik the extoit of the real Assyrian dominion. 
Tkiy are oumeroos on the left bonk of the Tigris, 
and OS the right the/ thickly stud the entire country. 

iNiHM WW of Anviia. — The classical geogni- 
flm dirided Assyria into a number of regiuns, 
vllidi appear to be chieily named from cities, as 
Aiiditis from Arbcia; C'alacene (or Caladiioe) 
fcm Calah or Halah ^Gen. i. 11 ; 2 K. rrii. 6) ; 
Apolkmiotis from Apolloitia ; Sittacene from Sittact?, 
Ay AdiaboiCt bowercr, the richest reijion of all, 
Mvvd itt appellation from the Zab {Diab) river 
•a vluch it lay.«— 3. Chief ciiies. — ^The chief cities 



of Awjria In ibo tiBM of ftt greatness appear to 
have been the following : — Nineveh, which it> marked 
by the mounds opposite Mosul {Nebi-Yumts and 
Kouyrmjik) ; Calah or Halah, now Nimrud; AsshlU-y 
now Kileh Sheryhat ; Sargina, or Dur-Sorgina, now 
Khorsabad; Arbela, still Arbil ; Opis at the jixoc- 
tion of the DiyaUh with the Tigris ; and Sittace, a 
little further down the latter river, if this place 
should not rather be reckoned to Babylonia.— 

4. Hidorj/ of Auyria — or^iwl peopling. — Scrip- 
ture informs us that Assyria was peopled from 
Babylon (Gen. x. 11), and both classical tradition 
and the monuments of the country agree in tluc 
representation. In Herodotus (i. 7), Ninus, the 
mythic founder of Nineveh, is the son (descendant], 
of Belus, the mythic founder of Babylon — a tradition 
in which the derivation of Assyria from Babylon,, 
and the greater antiquity and superior position of 
the btter in early time* are shadowed forth suffi- 
ciently. The researches recently carried on in the 
two countries clearly show that Babylonian great* 
ness and civilization was earlier than Assyrian, and 
that while the former was of native giowth, the 
latter was derived fiom the neighbouring country.** 

5. Dute of the foundation of the kingdom. — As a 
countnj, Assyria was evidently known to Hones 
(Gen. ii. 14, uv. 18 ; Num. uiv. 22, 24); bntit 
does not appear in Jewish history as a kingdom till 
the reign ot Menahem (about B.C. 770). Herodotus 
relates that the Assyrians were " lords of Asia " for 
520 years, till the Mediim kingdom was formed, 
B.C. 708. H« would thus, it appears, have assigned 
to the foundation of the Assyrian empire a date not 
very greatly anterior to B.C. 1228. Berosus, who 
made the empire laat 526 jmn to the reign of Pd, 
must have agreed nearly with this view \ at least 
he would certainly have placed the rise of the king- 
dom within the 13th century. This is, perhaps, 
tlie utmost that can be determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty.— 6. £arly kings, from t/m 
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foundation of the kingdom to Pul. — The Mesopo- 
taminn rescarchw have render*! it apiKirrnt th.-.t 
the origiuiil teat of goventment was not at >i'ioeveh. 
The oldest Atsyrian ratnain* liav« been fbond at 
h'ilch-Shc nih'it, on the ii-;lif Kiiik of the Tigris, 
tiO miles south of the later capital ; and this ]>lace 
the moouniatta thow to have been the reaideDoe of 
the earliest ktiii^N. Tin' kinp? prorft! to hnve 
reigned there are tourtceo iu nuinWr, di\i-sible.iuto 
three g^upi ; and their reigns are tliougfat to have 
covered a space of nmrly 350 ycnra, f»om n.c. 1J7.'! 
to B.C. 930. The most remaikable moua ch nf tln' 
series was called Tiglath-pilcwr, He opprars to 
liare been king towarda tlte doee of the twelfth 
century, and thiia to hare been contemporary with 
Samuel. Thf otlior monruchs of the A'lA h-Shcr>jhat 
aerieai both befoi^ and after Tklath-pilcaer, arc 
oompiintiTelr faiiipificHOt The nrter kinp of the 
scries arc only known to us i\s tho ancp-tois nf 
two great monarcbs. Sardonapalus the lii-st, who 
^lipcan to h«re been the warlike Sardanapaloa of 
the Greeks, transferred the swit of trovmirrK'nt 
iitMn Kileh-Sherghat to Nimrud (pn»bs»i»ly tlic 
Calah of Scripture), where he boOt the tirst of those 
magnificent p.ibct»s which have recently been ex- 
humed by our couiiti ymen. His son, Shalmaneser 
or Shaimanubar, the monarch who set up tJie Black 
Obelisk, now in the Britiah Mueeam, to rommemo* 
rate his Tietoriea, was a itill gtteter conqneror. 
Wis ton and p7inil>on foIlow<.>-l in his .stc|is, hnf 
Mcarceljr equalled his glwy. The latter u thought 
to be taentieBl wilh the Biblical Fill, Phnl, or 
I'haloch [Ptx].— 7. Tfie kings from P<tl to Esar- 
fuMddon. — ^The suooessionof the Assyriau kiugs from 
Pal almost to the doee of the empire is rendered 
tolomblv ceit;iin. not merely by fho inscriptions, 
l>ut also by the Jewish vecords. In the 'Jn<i Lnx-k 
of KiofS we find the names of Pul, Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmanescr, Sennacherib, and I-lsarhaddon, tbUow« 
ing one another in rapid succession (2 K. xv. 19 
ai^ 29, xvii. 3, xviii. 13, .\ix. .'!7) ; ami in R-viali 
we bare the name of " Snrgon, king of Assyria " 
f XX. 1), who is a oootemporary of the prophet, and 
M-ho must evidently therefore belong to tho same 
scries. The inscriptions, by showing us tltat Sorgon 
was tiie &tfaer of Sennadiimb, fix his place in the 
list, and pv»! us for th** monarchsof tlic last half of 
the 8th and the first half of the 7th o-ntury B.C. the 
(prabably) complete list of Tiglath-pilesor II., Shal- 
inoncser II., Sai con, Sennacherib, and Esaiha<l>l<>n. 
•—8. Loicer Djimsty. — It seems to be certain that 
atp or near, the accession of Pul, about B.C. 770, 
a great chimge of eome kind or other ooenmd in 
Assyria. It was only 23 years Liter, that the 
tiabyloni&ns considered thrir indpprmii'nce to have 
■ffffff— -y*^ (D.C. 747). Tradition aeaos to show 
that ahoat the middle of the eighth ontory B.O. 
there mu.st have lypi-n a break in the line of .\.s<;\'rinn 
kings» and probably the Pul or Fhaloch of ^rip- 
toiw WM raulj the last kinf? of the eld neoarehy, 

and Tislafh-pilcsor II., his .«;uccf<<wor, w.is the 
founder of what has Hoth called the " I.owit 
Empire."— 9. Svpjmed loss of the empire at this 
period. — Manv writers of ippute have been inclined 
to accept the s'LatPiix-nt of Heiixlotus with respect 
to the breaking up of tho whole empire at this 
period. It is evident* howem, both fnm Scrip> 
ture and from the monmnenla, that flie ehodc 
ttustained through thedomrstic ri vohition has been 
frcatif exaggerated. It i.s plain, from Scripture, 
thai hi tiM ragna of Tigbtii pileMr, ShalmMMMr, 



Sai^n, Sennachciib, and K.iarh.nidon, Assyria was 
lis great as at any former era. These kings all 
wan-od soooesafuiljr in Palestine and its neighboiir> 
hood ; some attacked Egypt ( Is. xz. 4) : oneappeara 
as ni.asffr of Mf<lia i 2 K. xvii. G) ; while anotlicr 
has authority over Babylon, Susiaoa, and Kljmais 
(2 K. xTii. 24; Esr. it. «). The Amjrbu anoala 

lor the pi>rioii aie in the most comjiN'tc a<vord:uiC(^ 
with these reprc^ntations, ami tiie btiitenifuts of the 
inscriptiOQs are folly borne out by the indicatiOM of 
L'rratnpss to N» traced in thf- architectural mooil- 
nn■I:f^. On evi>;y grouinl it seems necessary to 
coin ludp that the second Assyrian kingdom was 
really gi eater and moie glorious tlt.-ui the first; that 
under it the limits of the empire reached their 
liillcst extent, and the internal piosperity was at 
the highest. Erco as r^irds Babylon, the AssjniaB 
loss was not permanent. Snrgon,' Senoadierib, and 
Ks'»rhn(l(1on. all exercised full autliority over that 
country.— 10. Succe9mfr$ of £sarhaddm,—By the 
end of the reign of Eaarhaddon the triumph of the 
amis of As>yriA had b^cn so complete that scarcely 
an eui'niy was left who could cause her serious 
anxiety. In Scriptura it is remarkable that we 
hear nothint;: of Assyria after the reign of K^ar- 
hnddon, and profane ni.stoni' is equtdly silent until 
the attacks b^n which brought about her downfaD. 
—IX. Fall of Assyria. — The fall of Assyria, l(Mig 
prerlously prophesied by Isaiah (x. 6^19), was 
pfTccttHl hy the growing; .*>ticiif:lh and lioliiiiess vt 
the Medes. If we may tnut Uerodotusi the &Tst 
Median attadc on Mioeeeh took plaoe ahovt the 
yeiir ii.o. C^"". For some time their efToils were 
unsuccessful; but ader a while, having woo over 
the Babylonians to their side, thi^ heoune auperior 
ti> the Assyrians in the field, and about B.C. 625, or 
u little earlier, laid final siege to the capital 
dia]. Saracus, the last king — probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon — made a stout and prolonjred 
defence, but at length, finding n>s;stance vain, he 
collected his wires and his treasures in his palace* 
and with his own hand scttiuf fire to the building, 
perished in the flamee.— 12. FwfUment of propheci/. 
— The proph»x-ies of Kahnui .and Zcphjuiiah (ii. 
13-).^) against Assyria were probably delivered 
shortly bdbre the eataettnphc. Bmii, writing 
about B.C. 584, K-m witnes-s hi.storiciilly fhe 
oomplete destruction which had come upon the 
Assyrians (rh. xxxi.). In accordance with Nahlllli*e 
aniiotmccmcnt (iii. 19) we find that A':~rria never 
sucicjuodcd in maintaining a distinct nationality. 
Once only was nvdl attempted, aboot a century 
after the Median oonquest, but it failed signally, 
and aiij>e.ini nerer to have been repeated, the 
Assynans remaining: thenceforth submissire subjects 
of the Peituan empire.— 13. Otntral characUr of 
the empire. — ^Ltke all tiie e«r1 j monarchice which 
attained to any -^vnt extent, it was composed of a 
number of separate kingdoxns. The A8.syrian 
roonarehs here ewnj ofcr a number of petty kings 
through the entire extent of their dominions. Thoe 
native prince* were* feudatories of the Great ^loniuch, 
of whom they held their crown by the double tenure 
of homage and tribute. Menahem ( 2 K. xv. 19), 
Hoshea (ibid x»'ii. 4), Aku (ibid. xvi. 8), Hexe- 
kiah (ibid, xviii. 4), and Maoasseh (2 Cbr, xxxill. 
11-13), were oertainjj in this paittioii, aa were , 
many native kingt of Babylon. It fs not quite 
(crtivin how far Assyria requireil a religious ix^n- 
formity lioro the subjitt people. Her religion wna 
a gross and eomplex polythei«» eompiisfaig tht 
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irorsliip of thirt^nm princifxil nnd numerous minor 
iliTioitie*, mi the head of all of whom atood the 
dwf fs^ Ambm, who seoaa to be tlw drifM 
pitiwch of tho nation lOen. x. 22). The in>crij- 
tiotii appeal to state that la all oouQtriea uver which 
A.v.yrLin.s t^toblished their auprunacy, thejr set 
np " the bws of A.-v>hur," and "altara to theGr«it 
Cioi*." It wa* probnblv in connexion with this 
Amjiiaa nqniremertt that Ahaz, on his return 
tnta I^niasciis, where he had made his submission 
to T!glath-pil«*r, incurred the piilt of idolatry 
(2 K. xvj^K)-16 j.— 14. /is extait. — On the west, 
tiMMeditfiriaaauiaod tlMriTU- Haljs>FIMirtolum 
kM tho baundiiiiea; on tiM norUi, a fluetaaftfaig 
liae, nevCT reaching the Euxine nor extending bc- 
|«ad the northern frontier of Armenia ; on the east, 
the Caspian Soa and Iht0n«l Silt DaMrt; on the 
»^ jth, th<? Pei^i.m Hulf nnd the Desert of Arabia. 

OHiatiits iuduJed within these limits are the 
following: — Susiana, Chaldaea, Babylonia, Media, 
Matirtip, .\i7nrni.A, Assyiia Proper, Mesopotuiiiiii, 
iartj> of Cappadoaa and Cilicia, J^yria, rhot-nicia, 
Wkstioe, and Idumai^n. Cyprus was also for n 
while a dependency of the Asayriaa kings, and they 
my perhaps hare held at one time certain portions 
efLnwtr tirypt.— 15. CkUimtionof the Assyn m*. 
— TIm driliaataoa of the Ajmjnuv^, as baa been 
atnaly iJtmml, wm derhred originally from the 
Babrlofua&a. They were a Shemitic race, oriijiiially 
resideot is Babyloaia (which at that time wn» 
Cndut*), and thin acqoaiotcd with the Babylonian 
itTPiilktu aa l d•.^^;lOve^Vs, who asccndM the valley 
of tl-;>e Tigiia &{id 4^ubliiklied in tiie tract imme- 
dhtoly below the Armenian mountains a separate 
and distiart natior.-ility. Their mo.lcs of wntinix 
and boildiog, the i;bnn and size of their hridu, tlieit 
airhitectarai omanMBtalioii, their religion and 
vonbip, io a great measorct wen drawn from 
iihjlony whkh they always regarded as a sacred 
land — th? ongiii.'il itr.xt of their Latioa, and the true 
heoe of all their goda, with the one exception of 
iahv. Still, m their dvttiMtidD developed, it 
becsme ia many ros]:»e<;t.< peculiar. Their ait i.s of 
home growth. Their f«ctur«« of war, and of the 
dttoe, and eren sometimes of the more peace ft d 
inridcDt* of h iman life, have a fidelity, a spirit, a 
bcliiieu, and an appearance of life, which place 
them high among reah^tio idMols. The adTIDOed 
oooditioo of the Assyrians In rarious other respects 
is abnadaotly evidenced alike by the representations 
CO the sculptures and by the remains discovere^l 
mtaag their buildings. They were atiU, howem> 
fa the tnoet imporUnt points harbariana. Their 

f r^niniert W.1S rude and iuartificial ; their n?ligion 

coane and senanal ; their conduct of war cruel 
«««> thdr art inatMfaUatie and ■» ddashifr; they 

fead .verTel their purpoie when they had picjrtrol 
the East for centralised government, aud be«u <juJ'i> 
waig e to poniab the peopla of krael (Is. x. 5-C) ; 
ttifT were, therefore, swrp» rtw^y to allow the rise 
<rflbat Aryan race which, with less appreciation of 
art, wu to ill t reduce into Western Asia a more 
spiritual form of religion, a better treatment of cap- 
tires, and a superior goTern mental organisation. 

Al'taroth, LVnt. i. 4. [AsHTaaora.] 

Artax'U. fAatrroaBTU.} 

Afl'tath, 1 hA. tHL 38. f Mqad.] 

Astronomy. [StaK.] 

Aftyacaa, the lart king of ti>c Medes, u.c. b^b- 
SCO, «r B.C. ft93>U8, who waa oMM|nered by 
Crm(BalawlIlMiMi,l> llMaaMiiidaitifiwl 



by Rawliiison and Niebuhr with IViii<'Ps s 
didlik, the emblem of the Median power. * 

Aaap'pim, and Booaa «i; 1 Chr. xtrl. 15, 17, 
liteiidly " hou^e of the t:atlierint:;s." Some uader- 
istand it as a proper name of chambei-s ou the-soutb 
side of the Tcm|ile. Qeaenius and Bertheau explain 
it of certain store-rooms, and Fiiist, following the 
Vulgate, of th£ couucil-chanibei'^ in tiie outer court 
of the Temple in which the eldcn held their deli- 
berations. The same word in A. V. of Neh. xii. 25. 
is rendei^ •* threshold.*," and is transUted " lintels " 
in th T 11 - 111 of R. Joseph on 1 Chr. 

Aqfn erUoSi a Chriatiaa at Kom^ aalatad bj 
St Ptol (Kom. vd. U>. 

A'tad, the thiesMng-floor of n spot " beyond 
Jordan," at which Joaeuh and his biethreo, on their 
way from li^ypt to Bebroo, OHMfa their aevHi daya* 
"great and very sore mourning" over the br«iy of 
Jacob; in consequence of wliich we are told it 
acquired from the Canaanites the new name of Abd- 
Mizr.iini Gen. !. 1*', 11% AccoT-dinp to Jerome 
it was in hi3 day calK^l Belhgla or Bethitcla (Beth- 
H(^Ia). Beth-Hogla is known to have lain between 
the Jordan and Jericho, therefore on the wert lide 
of Jordan. [Beth-Uoola.I 

At arah, a wife ot' Jcnhqwd, and aollwr «f 
Onam (i Chr. u. 26). 

Atar'gatia, or Dbrobto, a Sjrrian goddess, re> 

pre>eiite<l j^euL-i-ally with the body of n woiD in and 
the tail of a Hah (comp. Daoon). Her roost 
famous temples were at Hierapotis (Mabag) and 
Ascalon. Herodotus identified her with Ap/uvdite 
Urania. Lucian compared her with Here, though 
he allowed that she combined traits of other deities. 
Plutarch says that iomf regarded her as " Aphro- 
dite, otlieiiias Here, otliei^ an the aiusc aud natural 
power which provides the principles and seeds for 
all thiop fiom mobture." Thia laet Ti«w it uo- 
hably an aoearate deeerfptkmi of the attrtbotea of the 

t^oddess, ni n i vi lains her fish-like form and popular 
ideotiHcation with Aphrodite. There was a temple 
of Atargatis (9 Maoe. xii. 26) at Kamloo, wUdi 

was destroyed by Jud.Ls Maccalmeus (1 Mace. v. 44). 
The name is rightly derived by Michaelu fiom Syr. 
Tfar^to, aa opcolog. Some have suppoiied that 
At.'irv"^ti^ v.-a.'i the tutelary Rodde>-s cf t]\c f'r-t 
Afeyiian dynasty, and that Uic name a[)|>cani m 
Tiglath or Tiglath-pileter. 

At'aroth. L One of the towns in the " land of 
Jazer and land of Gilead " (Num. xxxii. 3), taken 
and built by the tril>c of (lad (xxxii. 34). From its 
mention with places which bare been identified on 
Hm N.E. of the Dead flea near the moootria of 
Jehel Atti\ru%, a connexion has been assumed be- 
tween Ataroth and that mountain. But some 
other Identification b neceMtary.— S. A place en 
the fsouth?) boundarv n*" I ^hraim an 1 '^I i.'asseh 
(Josh. xri. 2, 7), It la imixfaiible to Kay wiu-thei' 
Ataroth b or is not the seme place as, 3. Atatoth- 
APAH, P-- - AtmAR on the west border of Benjamin, 
" uesir tiie ' mouutaiu ' t^iat is on tlie souUj side of 
the nether Beth-horon" (Josh. xri. 5, xriii. 13). In 
the Onomn.<iticon mention a made of an Atharoth in 
Ephraini, in the mountains, 4 miles N. of Sebaste; 
as well aa two placet of the nnmc not far from 
Jeruaalan. — > 4. "Ataroth, tub uoosb or 
JOAB," a place (?) ooeurring in the llat of the 
desccnd.ml-s of Judah [1 Chr. ii. .'>4). 

A'ter. L The children ot Ater were among the 
porters or gate-keepem of tiie Temple who returned 
withZcrnliahel(Sv.ii.42s M«h.Tji.45). They 
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are called in 1 E»d. r. 28, " the aont of Jatal.— \ 
S. The diildren of Ateu Op Hezekiaii to the 
number of 98 returned with iSerubabcl (Ezr. ii. 16 ; 
Kdi. tU. six and ww* MMnf th« bwda of the 
liflopk who 4BMd 11m osvKMik villi N«h«Ui (z. 
17). ThiMflMaiipMniinl B«Lt.15m Atue- 



AtiraA'M, ftconii|ilioo«f Atib or Hbsdab 

(1 EmI. v. 15). 

A'thach, one of the places in the tribe of Judah, 
which David and his men frequented during the 
time of his lesidence at Ziklag ( 1 Sam. zzz. 30). 
As the name does not occur elsewhere, it has 
been suggested that it is an error of the trans- 
criber for Ether, a town in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. XV. 42). In the Vat. LXX. it is 
writton Xombe. 

Athli'lh, • d«iowd«ot of Pharei, th« «m of 
Judah, who dw«lt aft JanMakm aftar the nlani 
from Babyka (N«h. iL 4% eaUad UtBJkl in 1 Chr. 
ix. 4. 

ItfealiU, daughter of Abab and Jaaebd, married 

Jehoram the son of Jcho^ihaphat king of Judah, 
and introduced into the S. kingdom the worship of 
Baal. After the great revolution by which Jehu 
seated hinoself on the throne of Samaria, she killed 
all the members of the rojal family of Judah who 
had escaped his sword (2 K. xi. 1), availing herself 
probably of her podtioa as JTiWa MotMtr [AuX 
U) (lorpetnta the crime. From ue afamghterofne 

loyal house, one iiifimt nam''<l Jn;ish, the youngest 
SOD of Ahaziah, was rescued by liis aunt Jehosheba, 
who Imd manriad Moiada (2 Chr. zdi. 11) the 
U^-pric5t (2 Chr. xxiv. 6). The child was 
brought up under Jchoiada's care, and coucealcd 
iu the Temple for six years, during which period 
Athaliah reigned over Judah. At l«>iigth Johoinda 
thought it time to produce the lawful Icing to the 
]>eopIe, tru-sting to their zeal for the worship of 
God, and lojaitj to the hooae of David, whidi bad 
b«ea ao atranuoaaljr oallad out hf Asa and Jehosha- 
phat. Afler oommtiiiiaiting his di'!>ign to five 
**eBptaiQa of hundreds," whose names are given in 
2 Chr. BdH. 1, and aaouring tha oo-operation «f the 
Levites and chief mon in 
the oountry-towns iu case 
cf BCSMrfty, ha Imught 
the young Joasli info the 
Temple to receive tlie 
allegiance of the aoMifln 
of the gtianl . It was cus- 
tomary on the Sabbath for 
a third part of them to du 
duty at tha jftiaat, while 
fewo^irdi nrtndaid the 
crowd of visitoisandwo 
shippers who tliroafod liie 
Tample. On tha day find 
for th'^ oMthrcak there was 
to be ISO change in the ar- 
rangement at the ptdace. 
lest Athali:ih, who did 
notwoihliipiu the Temple, 
4wald form any su^pi• 
cions from missing her 
usual guard. was 

first roil.si d to .1 ^"•n I' ((I 

har danger bv the shoutb 
and mo^ which aocom* 
priad the mangurationof 
iBSyMwiwi iw h Bffiai 
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into the Temple. She arrived, however, too late, 
and was immediately put to death by Jehoida's 
commands, without the predncts. The only other 
recorded victim of thb happy and alnKh>t bioodUna. 
KTolutkn, waa tfaMsn Hw priest of BmI.^ A 
Benjamite, one of the sons of Jeroham who dwelt 
at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 26}.»8« One of the Bene> 
Ehun. wheat son MaUi with 70 males ntuned 
with Ezra in tiMasoond ommn from Babykn (Ear. 
viii. 7). 

Athari'as, a corrapttoa of TBB TtaMOATSA 

(1 Kvl. V. 40). 

Athenians, natives of Athens (Acts xvii. 21). 

AthflBO'bios, " the king's friend," an envoy sent 
by AnUochus VII., Sidetes, to Simon the Jewirii 
high priest (1 Haoe. xr. 28-36). 

Athena, the capital of Attica, and the chief seat 
of Grecian kamiiw and dviUsaticn during the 
golden period cf theUstoiy of Greece. An account 
of this city would be o it of jilai-i> in the present 
worlK. St. Paul visited it in his Journey from 
Manedwiia, and iqpptan to hava TCoainad then 
some time (Ada xvfi. 14-34; comp. 1 Tbcss. 
lii. 1). During Us rarideoce he delivei^ his me- 
morable discourse on the Areopagus to the "nea 
of Athens" (Acts xvii. 22-31). The Agom or 
" market," where St. Paul disputed daily, was 
situated in the valley between the Acropolis, the 
Anopagus, the Fbyx and the Museum, being 
boonded by tite Aeropolia «d tha N.E. and E.^ 1^ 
the Areopa<^us on the N*» hf the Pnyx on the 
N.W. and W., and br tha Mueoum on the S. Tlie 
annexed plan ihowstiM pcaitkoof tha Agora. The 
rcm.iik of the s.acre<l historian respecting the inqni- 
biti ve chuiucter ot the Atheniana (xvii. 2 1 ) is at tested 
by the unanimous valeecf antiquity. Demosthenes 
ri'bnkes his coinitrymon for tlioir love of constantly 
going about iu liu- m;uk>-t, aiKl a'^klll^ one anothflr 
What news? The remark of St. Paul upon the 
"superstitions" character of the Athenians (zTii. 
22) is in like manner confirmed by the andent 
writers. Thus Pausanias says that the Athenians 
surpassed all other states iu the attention which 
they paid to the wonhip of the gods ; and heuoe 
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tht cifv was crowcied in evorr direction with tem- 
yi», jlIUjs, and other sacred buildings. Of the 
Cbistian church, founded by St. Paul at Athcni, 
afiocrding to fffkukifiril tradition, I>ionj«ui the 
Anopagite wm the firti Uihop. [DiOVTtlDS.] 

AiQllal, one of the sons of Bobai, who put away 
kk Sampk wife «t tbe czhortatioa of Ezra (£zr. 
I. W). H« i> ealM Amathko in 1 EttL ix. 129. 
AfipKa, 1 r-]. V. -"2. [HATiriu.] 
AiMMmBAti UlS Saj of| the gretU day of 
Mti—l h—i&itioB, and the only 009 comoMnded 
io iht M<yiaic law. [Fasts.] The mode of it-^ \ 
obccTTaDce i« d«scribed in Lev. ZTi.,aQd the conduct 
of tbe p'-'ct;<le is emphatically enjoioed in Ler. xziii. 
.\;-,j2.— 11. It was ki-pt cn the tenth day of Tisri, 
tiit liom the erejungof the ninth to theeTeniog 
of tbe teath of that iDoiit}i, tire days before the 
Fe»t of Tabernacle*. [KE8TIVAI.S.1 — UI. The 
abcnraacss of tbe day, as dewrfiM in tbe law, 
wee as follow. It wa-s kept by the people as a 
On this occasion only the high 
wM pcrnrftfaBd to anter into tho Holy of 
Hrlif.^. Having bathed hia person and dressed 
hmiKU' oituneljr iA the holy white linen gameota, 
1m teao^ fenrmrd a young bullock nr a sin- 
Cif»nri2: inl a ram for a buint-offering, purchased 
aX own cf&t, ou accoout of himsell and hit> 
tetily, and two yoang goats for « tiiii4fferin| with 
a nm fnr a bunitnoffering, which were paid tor oat 
of tbe pitblic trea-siuy, on account of the people. 
He thcG p:e^3te<i the two goats before tbe Lord at 
tbe door of tka tabmodo «ad cast lota upon them. 
OaoBclot ••fbrJakofoA" waa iMcribed.aodonthe 
othm- •* for AxazfL" He next socnfice*! the young 
bullock u » annexing for himself and lus fiuniiy. 
Taking with kin MM of tfao blood of the boUock, 
he filled a cFn"VT with brirnin:: coals from tlip br I'on 
zl'jiT, took a haodi'ul of inccuse, and entered into 
the most holy place. He then threw tha incense 
npfn the c.-wii> and enveloped the mercy-seat in a 
doiiJ •: { smoke. Then, dipping his finger into the 
blood, be ):phukled it serni times before the mercy* 
smt eastward. The goat upon which the lot " for 
Jeio9<th *' bad &llen was then slain, and the higb- 
yr.:-it '^prinkled its blood before the mercy-seat in 
tht same m aaa tr m ho bad done that of the bullock. 
Qotag QBt ftom ibo Holy of Hdies ho fmrlfiod the 
holy place^ sprinklinj; some of the bloo-l of both the 
rictima on tbe altar of incense. At this time 
M «w heridM tbe high priest wM eo&nd to be 
presoit in the holy place. The purification of the 
Holy of Holies, and of the holy pUce, being thus 
CMnpleted, tlie priest laid his bands upon the 

U the sjoat on which the lot "for A - rrr/ ** had 
fiJea, SLod €xmfi:s>&ed oxer it all the hius of the 
people. Tb/t goat was then led, by a man chosen 
(or the. purpose, into the wildeme», into *'a Und 
not iahaitt«d/' suid was there let loose. The high- 
priest after this rotnmed into the holy place, bathed 
hioaseif ogais* fnt 00 bia usuai j^rments of office^ 
aod offered the two thim as bnrat«IRHrtogi, one for 
binsclf and one for the- p.-oplc. He also bunil 
opea tho altar tbe £»t of the two nn'offerings, 
wke then- fleah wss carried awof and honied out- 
side th*! camp. Th.^'y who to<>k awar the He.sh and 
tbe man who had led away the goat had to bathe 
their pomoo atuci wash their dotbee aa aooo as their 
sfrrice wti5 p^rformo Th" r'<~''«^ory btimt-offeriugs 
tceotioQed isum. xjcu. 7-il, were a young bullock, 
s run, seven lambs, and a young goat.— IV. A few 
bj Jfliephiiomwoitbjof Mtioe. 
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He states that the higb>prieat sprinkled tbe blood 
with his finger seven times on the ceiling and seven 
tini.^i on the floor of the most holy place, and 
itcTen times towarda it (as it wonld MffOur, outside 
the veil), and rotmd the golden altv. Then going 
into the court ho cither spiinkled or poured the 
blood round the great altar.— V. The Mowing 
delella fim the Hishm, appear eith« to he in^ 
teresting in themselves or to illustrate the langu.ij;e 
of the Pentateuch. 1. Tho liigh priest himself; 
dre&M^d in his coloured official garments, used, OC 
the I3ay of Atonrment, to perform all the duties o* 
the ordinary daily Kervioe, such as lighting the 
lamps, piresenting the daily sacrifices, and offering 
tbe inoKUM. Alter this be bathed himself, put on 
tbe white garm«its, and commeDoed the special rites 
of the day. 2. The high priest went into the Holy 
of Holies four time* in thecourae of the day. Three 
of tho entroDoee eeem to be rwy distinctly implied 
in Lev. rri. V2, 14, and 15. 3. It is j^aid that the 
blood of the bullock and that of tbe goat were each 
sprinkled t^kt times, eooo towards tiho eeUing and 
seven times on the floor. 4. After he liad gone 
into the most holy place the third time, and had 
returned into the holy ])lace, the high priest 
sprinkled the blood of the bullijck n-jht times 
towards the veil, and did the same with the blood 
of the goat. Having then mingled tbe blood of the 
two Tictima together and spi^dded the altar of 
inoeMo with i& miztore, he came into the court 
and poured out what remained at the foot of the 
altar of bu]iiiK>fi<mng. 5. Most careful directktia 
are given fbr tho prepwotioD of tin high prieat finr 
the services of the day. For seven days previously 
he kept away from hia own house, and dwelt io a 
chamber appointed for bis use. TUa wot to ovoid 
the accidental causes of pollution which he might 
meet with io hi^ domestic life. 6. Several curious 
particuUrs are stated regarding the scapegoat. The 
two goats of the sin-rtV rinjr were to be of similar 
appearaace, size, and vaiue. The lots were put 
into a little box or om, into which the high priest 
put both hia bands and took out a lot in each, 
while the two goats stood before him, one at the 
right side and the other on the left. The lot in 
each band belonged to the goat in the odrreapoodi^g 
poeitioa. The high prieat then tied 0 piieee of 
scarlet cloth on tfn: scapegoat's head, calle<l " the 
scarlet tongue," iVom the shape in which it was 
cut. A prayer waa then oflhred by the priest, and 
the goat was led away by the man appointed. As 
^>on as it reached a certain spot, a signal was made 
to the high priest, who waited for it. The man 
whol'i ?hr -;ont is 1 to have taken him to the 
top oi a high precipice and thrown him dowa bock- 
wards, so ao to dash him to pieces. 7. The hidi 
priest,as80oo as be had received the sSp^rJ that the 
goat bad reached the wilderness, read some lessons 
from the law, and offered up some prayers. Ho 
then bathed hiaiselff rasamed hia coloured garments, 
and oillHnKi either tin whole, or a great pai-t, of the 
accessory offering (mentioned Num. xxxix. 7-11) 
with the regular evening sacrifice. After this, he 
wtdied again, put OD the white garments, and 
entered the most holy place for fhe (V n !'. I ine, to 
fetch out the censer tad tbe incenae-plate. This 
terminated tho apeaol rites of the day. 8. Tho 
Mishna gives very fti-irt rules for the fasting of the 
people. In the law it^df no express mention is 
made of abstinence from food.— VI. There has been 
Hfttdiqg tho msning of the wnd 
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Amel. Hm raiakM which teem most worthy of 
notice STB the (ollowni;: — 1. Ithuben regarded 

as a designation of the gait itself. T^iis view ha.s 
been most favoured by the old interpreters. Tbej 
in genenl snppOMd it to mmn goat mat owoy, 
or let loose. But the flpplicnt'n-i of Axazel to the 
EOftt itself involve the Hebrew t<?xt in iosaperable 
difficolties. If one ezprescion is to be rendered for 
Jefiovah, it would seem fhnt the other must be for 
Azazel, with the prepositioii m the same sense. It' 
this is admitted* taking Axazel U» tin goat itself, 
it does not seem pomible to make sense out of Ler. 
zri. 10 and 26. 2. Some hare taken Azazel for 
the name of the place to which the goat was seat. 
3. Otbcra who hare studied tboMibjoct most closely 
take Axazel fbr a personal bebi|; to wImnd the p;oat 
wri>. srnf . a) Gcsenius supposes it to be some false 
deitT who was to be «{»euad by such a sacrifice 
as that of the goat, b) Bok «tfieff«« fo the spirit of 
a simpler faith, hnv? regan!e<l him as an eril 
■pirity or the devil himself. Spencer supposes that 
tm goat was given vp to tlie llevfl. Hengstenberg 
affirms that Amel <«nnot possibly be anythint: hr* 
another name for Satan. He does not doubt thai 
the foat was aent away laden with the sins of God's 
people, now forgiven, in order to mock then- 
spiritual enemy. Few, perhaps, will be satisfied 
with Hengstenberg'smodeof meeting this difficulty. 
4k ia ciplanatioQ of the word whieh aeema less 
objeetknalle, if it b not whelty satlsAetory, would 
render the designation of the lot " for complete 
seodinz away.""-VII. As it might be supposed, 
the Tumodista nieerably degradd tbe meaning of 
the Day of Atonement. T'.wy l;>oVod upoti it as an 
opportunity afforded them ot wipiugofT the score of 
their more heavy offences. Philo regarded the day 
in a far nobler light. He speaks of it as ao occa- 
sion for the di&cipliue of i>clf- rest mint in regard to 
bodily indulgence, and for bringing home to our 
minds the truth that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by whatever Ood is pleased to appoint. 
It (sinnut be doubted that what especially distin- 
l^ished the mrnbolicai ezpiatioo of this day from 
that of the other eerrloet of tiw law, was ite broad 
and national chai-actcr, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
eooe to the sin which belongs to the nature of man. 
In oonehkriofp tlie meatung of the partiealar rites 
of the day, three poinf^s appear to be of a very dis- 
tinctive character. 1. The white garments of the 
high priest, 2. Hie cnlimnce into the Holy of 
Holies. 3. Th** yrnpf>goat. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 7-25) teaches us to 
apply the first two particulars. The high priest 
himself, with his person cleansed and drts3e<i in 
white garments, was the best outwaixl type which 
a living man could present in his own person of 
that pure and holy One who was to purify His 
people and to deanse tiien from their sins. But 
respct f;n^ til,-- TTieaning of the scapegoat, we have 
no such light to guide us, and the subject is one of 
gnat dooK and dlffieolty. Of those who take 
Azazel for the Evil Sr in't, ^omc have supposed that 
the goat was a sort of bribe, or relaimng fee, for 
the aoeoser of men. Spencer made it a symbol of 
the piini^hmcit ofth? wicked; while Hengstenberg 
considers a i>igniHcant of the freedom of those who 
had become reconciled to God. Some few have 
eupiNMd that the goat was takei into the wilder- 
nese to suffer there vicariously for the si us of the 
people. But it has been generally conddered that 
it waa di wni eee d to lifnii^ the fianybig awaj «f 



their aina, as it were, out of the sight of Jehovah. 
If we keep in view that tiie two goat* are .•tpokeo 

I of as jArts of one and the same sin-offering, we 
shall not have much difficulty in seeing that they 
fbrm together hot one ir|nnhouca] expression. Thia 
is implied in the reasoning of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrewii on the office and sacriticeof 
Christ (Heb. iz.). Hence some* regardini; eadi 
goat as a type of Christ, supjvispd that the one 
which was slain iX'pre!.eiite<l his death, and that the 
goat set free signified his n^urrection. But we 
shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look upon the slain goat as setting forth the 
act of sacrifice, in giving up its own life for others 
" to Jehovah," in accordaoee with the raqoirenenta 
of the Dfrine hw ; and the goat whidi carried off 
its Io:\iI i f ,\n " for complete removal." as signifying 
the cleansing influence of £uth in that sacrifice. 

AtMt, a dty of Gad (Mum. rail. 35.). Ko 
doubt the name shonld b«» taken with that following 
it, Shophao, to dii«tiiiguijih this place from Ataroth 
in the same neighbourhood. 

A.t'tai. 1. rrrnnd^on cS Sli.-.liiin tlie Jerah- 
meelite through his d,i;:v;!itr ; Ahiai, whom he gave 
in marriage to Jarha, his i-Igyptiaa abnre H Chr. 
ii. 35, 36). His grandson Zabod was one of David's 
mighty men (1 Chr. zi. 41).— 8. One of the lioQ> 
fac-ed wan ioi-s of Gad, ciptains of the host, who 
forded the Jordan at the time of ita overflow, and 
joined DaTid in tiw wfldeiiMai (1 Chr. xU. U).« 
3. Second son of King Rehobo.im hf Mnachah the 
daoghter of Abaalom (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

£ttall'a» a eoaat-town of Pamphylla, mentkud 
f--\cts xiv. 2'Ti), as the place from whidi Faul and 
Baimbas sailed on their return to Antioch from 
their missionary journey into the inland parte of 
Asia Minor. It was built by Attains Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, and named af%cr the monarch. 
All its remains are characteristic of the date of ita 
foundation. I.eake fixes Attalta at Ad'ilia, on the 
S. coast of Asia Minor, N. of the Dudcn Su the 
ancient Catarrhactes. 

▲t'talna, the name of three kings of Perganua 
who reigned i^espectively B.C. 241-197, 159-138 
(Philadelphus), 1j8-I:i;{ (Fhilometor). It is un- 
certain whether the letters sent from Kom« in 
ikvour of the Jews (I Ifaoe. zr. 92) were addreMwd 
to Affcvlus II. or Attalos III., as their date fills in 
B.C. 139-8 [Lucius], about the time when the 
latter succeeded his uncle. 

Atthara'tes, 1 VM. it.49,aconrn|lieo of ■«Th» 
Tirshatha." [AfUAlUAS.] 

Aa'gia, the daughter of Berzelns, or BMndlhi, 
according to 1 Esd. V. 38, whose descendants by 
Add us were among the priests whose genealogy 
could not be substantiated after the return from 
Bobvlon. The name doaa not ooctir either in £na 
or Nehemlah. 

Ang^'tua Caea'ar, the first Roman ompenr. 
During his reign Christ was bom (Luke ii. 1 ff.) 
He was bom a.U.0. 691, B.O. 63. Hu fiitiier was 
Caius Octavioa; his mother Atia, daughter of 
Julia the sister of 0. Julius Caesar. He bore the 
same name as his fitther, Caioa OetaTioa. He was 
principally educated by his gresit-tmcle Juhus 
Caesar, and was made his heir. After his murder, 
the yotmg Octavius, then Caius Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus, wa=!t;»k"n ii:*r> the Triumvirate with Antony 
and Lepidus, and, after the removal of the latter, 
divided Am CttplM with Antony. The struggle for 
the tapitBt power was tofmlnated in &Toar ni 
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OctariiBus br tiie bittk of Acttam, B.C. 31. On 
thw vktorj. ' he ww Minted Inapenrtor hf the 

«aate, wbo t>tnt"l?rml on him the tltl-' Aniriistiis 
(BU:. iiy. The fixst link biodiog him to N. T. 
Ustory it UatrcatflMBt of Berod iMer ^ tettl* of 

A<t: :iu. niat jiri:ict% who ha<\ esp(»iis<"l AntoiiTV 
side, toQDd himself pardoned, taken iato favour and 
eeofimwd. taj erm incNKMd in his power. AAer 
Herod's d ath in A.D. 4, Augustus diriilixl his dfw 
minioQs aiajtat exactly according to his dying diie*- 
titras, among his sons. Angttstlia died at Xol.^ in 
CaropAniii, Ansr. 19, A.U.C. 767, A.D. 14, in his 
76lh year ; but lone; before his daith he had asso- 
cuted Tib- ni:s with him in the empire. 
A«gutB^ Band (Act* xzvit. 1). [AjKMr.l 
kmhaaf Itader at a riot at Jeniialaii (2 Mac. 
IT. 40). 

Am'M, nasM of a Levite (1 £ad. iz. 48). 

A'rt, a id the empire of Assyria, appa- 
RsUy tba same a* Irab (3 K. xrii. 24). [IVAU.j 
Mam, lh§ MmMBM of Elanar, brother of 
Jndaj MacciWns (1 Mac. ii. 5). Two distinct 
deriratuns from the Arabic hare been propo&ed ibr 
it; bodi, however, tracing its origin to the feat of 
kill'tt; th<> TT-r il rlephant in fJie battle of Bethxa- 
i^ wia^ by which Eleuar met his dcaUi (1 ^bic. 
\i. 43-46). In the latt^ possage he is called 
Savarax, which is apparentlf «a otnNiMUS 
tmAiag, as Josephtu twice calh ISm AvBAV (Ant. 
ri. 6 $1, 9 H). 

I'm. 1. The " [4ain of Aveo" is meotioced 
Vf Jmm (i. 5) in hk demmciation of Syria andtho 
ctmatry to the li. of Piilestine. It has not been 
idratilwd with oertaiaty.— 2. In Hos. x. 8, " the 
h^ places of A««a,* tijm word is clearly an afcbrc- 
Ttatran rf Beth-ift-a, that is Bethel 'comp. iv. 15, 
45C-}.— S. io ihki manner aie pointwl, m liz, xxx. 17, 
tk« IfCten the name wliidi is elsewhere given as 
Oo, the mni dtj of Heiiopolia or On, in EfffL 
[OS.] 

A'lH AHiMb «r A*vitM, Heb. the Awwi.^ 
I A pwipla anoog die curly inhahrtanta of Pales- 
tine, irhom we meet wiUi in the S.W. oomcrof the 

s-'-i-noii, whither they may hare made t}>oir way 
aonhwards from the Dcaert. The ool; notice of 
Ikn which has eo«Be down to in ii oontafaied in a 

rramkable frsgrnont of primev.-U history pr'"~"n-"fl 
IB Deal, ii. 23. Here we see them dwelling iu the 
vflliigca w the S. part of the ShefeUh, or great 
re»leT] lowLind, " a.* &r as Ga/a." In these rich 
pns»n»i.>a.^ they weiv attacked by the inrading 
i1uli»tjc*>. " the (T.-iphtorim which came forth out 
ofCiphtor," and who after ** de7*troring" them 
itU "dwelling in their Ktcani," appear to have 
paihed them further north. Possibly a trace of 
tWr rristfrce is to be found in the town " Avim " 
fflr" the Arrim "), which occurs among the cities 
of Benjamin (Joeh. xriii. 2:>). It is a curious 
£Kt thtt both the J.XX. and Jerome identified the 
AvTiB wHh the HirftM, and abo that the town 

of hvAvTUQ was in the actual district of the Hi- 

ntea (Joih. ix. 7, 17, compared with zriii. 22-27). 
The people of Atib, aniang the eokniita who 

were *^:t by the kin^ of Assyria if) n»-inhahit the 
d«pvpraiated cities of Israel (2 K. zrii. 31). They 
wm idoiaters, wondil|iplBf ptda edled NOim and 
Tj-^V", TAva.] 

A vith, the city of HadaJ bca lkdad, one of the 
^vxp of Edom beforfi there were kii^ in Israel 
{(rtn. zxTTt. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). Iha name nay 

Cos. D. B, 



he compared with el-Ohowritheh, a •'chain of hw 
hills," mentioned by Burckhardt as lying to the 
H. of the distncf of Kcrek in Moab. 

Awlf a tool of which we do not know the andcni 
ferm. The only notke of ft ia «matnaa wiA 
th > ciistom of boring the «nr the slave (Ex. bd. 
6; Deut. XV. 17). 

Axe. Sevan Hebrew woidi an vnderad ax'* 
in the A. V.— 1. Oarzen, from a root signifyinj; 
" to cut or sever," as " hatchet," from haclc," 
conesponds to the Lat. sccuris. It consisted of a 
head of iron (of. Is. x. .'U), fistened, witli thongs 
or otherwise, upoa a handle of wooil, and so liable 
to slip off (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K, vi. 5). It was 
used for felling tnea (Deut. xx. 19), and also for 
shaping the wooA when felled, perhaps like the 
ni&ieni adze CI K. vi. 7}.— 2. Chereb, which is 
usually ti-aoslated " sword," is wed of other cui> 
ting initromenti, ai a **lnilfe'' (Jo^. v. 2) or 
razor (Et. t. I), or a tool for hewinj; or dressiut; 
tttones (Ex. xx. 25), and ia once rendered *'axe" 
(Ex. xxvi. 9), evidently denoting a weapon ftr 
de.-ftroying buildings, a pick-aie.— 3. CiVsJiil occurs 
but once (Ps. \xx\y. 6), and is evidently a later 
word, denoting a Urge axe. It is also found in 
the Tai-gum of Jer. xlvi. 22.-4. MagxMHi 
(2 Sam, xii. 31), and, 5, MegirAA (1 Chr. xx. 3) 
are found in the description of the punishments 
inflicted by David upon the AmBK»utes of Rabbah. 
The latter word i« properly **a saw," and is appa- 
rently an eiTor of the transcriber for the former. 

Ma'dtsM, rendered "ax" in the margin of 
b. sliT. 12, aiid Jer. x. 9, was an iutonnent 
cmployetl both by the iron-srriith md the car])enter, 
and is supposed to be a curved knife or bill, smaller 
than-7. KardSm, whkh waa a hige ana naed Ibr 
felling trees (Judg. ix. 48 ; 1. Sam. xiii. 20, 21 ; 
Ps. Ixxiv. S ; Jer. xlvi. 22). The words 1, 5, 
and 7 have an etymological affmity with each 
other, the idea of cutting being that which is 
expressed by their roots.— The *' battle-ax" {map- 
pets, Jer. li. 20) was probably, as its root indicates, 
a iMavy naoe or naul, like that which gave hia 
ramame to Chailee Mariel. 




Ai'ael = A3AI1BL4 (1 Esd. Ix. 14). 

Asaeloa, an Israelite in the time of Esdras: 
the name is probably merely a repetition of that 
preceding it (I Esd. ix. 34). 

▲"anl, a nana only ooconing ia ZedbuxiT. 5. It 
is mentieoed aa Oe Itaitt towUdi the ravbeof tiie 
Mount of Olives will extend when Jehovah ^halI 
go forth to fij^t." Several oommentatora agiee 
with Jerome in taking Aal n an appellatiTe. 

Azali'ah, the father of Shaphao the scribe in the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 3 ; 2 Chr, xxxiv. 8). 

Anai'tk, the &ther or immediate ancestor of 
Jeshua the Levita in the ttrne of Nehemiah (Neh. 
X. 9). 

Aaa'filoB, 1 Ead. 88. PoeriUy a eomption 

of ^J'HFRETH. 

Axara, one of the " sej-vants of the Temple" 
(1 Es<:i. V. Aiy No corresponding Uine oui bf 
txaced in the poimUei list inExra. 

0 
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Aaarael, a LeviLe-musician (Neh. xii. 36). 

Aia'reel. L A Koihitc who joined David in 
his ntreot at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 6).—^. A Levite 
rawidan of the (umlj of Hemaa In tiw tima of 
David, 1 Chr. xxv. 18: called UzziEL inixv. 4.— 
3. Soa of Jeroham, and prince of the tribe of Dan 
wli«D Vvfii niiiiilwrid tte people (1 Chr. tzvii. 22). 
—4. One of the sons of Bani, who put away his 
foreign wife on the remonstrance of Ezra (Ezr. x. 
41): apparently the laiae as Esril in 1 Esd. 
ix. 34.-5. Father or ancestor of Maa-^iai, or 
Anuubai, a priest who dwelt in Jenualem after 
the return from Bal^kii (SA* li. 19, eemp. 1 Cihr. 
ix. 12). 

Aiari'ak, a common name iu Hebrew and cspe- 
. vlly in the families of the priests of the line of 
hUKKZKR, whose name has precisely the same 
meaning as Azariau. It is nearly identical, and 
is often confounde<,i with Ezra as well as with 
Zerahiah and Seraiah. The piincipal persoas who 
liore fitis name trare:'— 1. Sm of AUfluai (1 €!hr. 
v:, 9). He appears from 1 K. iv. 2, to have suc- 
ceeded Zadok, his grandfather, in the high-priest- 
hood, ia Ito rilgii of Sokown, AhlmiasliaTing died 
before 2^ok. [.Vhtmaat:.] To him, it can scarcely 
be doubted, instead of to his gimidsioa, Az^iriah the 
son of Johanan, hdongs the notice in I Chr. vi. 10, 
"He it is that executed the priest's office in the 
temple that Solomon built at Jerusalem.** Joseph us 
merely mentions Azarias as the son and suixessor of 
Ahimaaz.— 2. A chief ofTicer of Solomon's, the son of 
Nathan, perhaps David's grands^in ( I K, iv. 5).— S. 
Tenth king of Judah, more frev^ueutly called UzziAii 
(2 K, xiT. 21, XV. I, 6, 7, 8, 17, 23, 27} I Chr. iii. 
12).— 4. Sonof Ethan, of the seas of Zenh, where, 
perhaps, Zerahiah i.s the more probable reading 
(I Chr. iL 8).— A. Son of Jehu of the fiunily of tiie 
JonduMciitaSt ind deaended ilrom JwAm the Kgyjy 
tian Slav.: *" Shcshan (1 Chr. ii. 38, 39). He was 
probably one of the captains of hundreds in the time 
«f AIImoiIi BMBtkiusd in 2 CHur.zriU. 1 ; and Hun 
call -il t>if son of Obed. This fact aligns the coraj)!- 
ktionot the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 3t>-41 to the reigu 
ofHeiekiah.*^. Thesooof Johanan (1 Chr. vi. lu). 
He mn^t hnve hr^m hi^h-priest in the reii^ns of 
Aluiah and Asa, us we know his son Amariah was 
ill the days of Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa. His 
name is aJmost lost in Josephus's list of the high* 
priests.— 7. Another Azarlah is inserted between 
Hilkiah, in Josiah's reign, and Seraiah, who was 
pat to death hr Ncbucfaadnenur, in 1 CSu*. nU 1^ 
14. It seems likely that Iw may havcbminwrtM 
to assimilate the eienenlocy to that ofEzrarii. 1.— 
8. Son of Zephautoh, a Kohathite, and ancestor of 
SmdinI the prophet (1 Ohr. 36). Apparently 
the same as Uzziah in yer. 24. — 9. Az-iri.-ui, the 
soQ of Od«d (2 Chr. xr. 1), called simply Oded in 
f«r. 8, was % ramuieabla prophet in the days of 
king Asa, and a oootemponiry of Ariu inh the son of 
Joiionan the high-priest, and of iianaiu the seer.— 
10. Son of Jehwhaphat king of Judah (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

Another son of Jehoshaphat, and brother of 
the preceding (2 Chr. xxi. 2).— 12. In 2 Chr. xxii. <3. 
A/jiiiali la a clerical error for Ahaziaii.— 13. Son of 
Jeroham, one of tha captains of Judah in the time 
of Athaliah (2 Chr. xxlii. 1).— 14. The high-priest 
in the reign of Uxziah, kinc of Judah, whose name, 
perhras from this circumstance, is often corrupted 
intoAxariah (2 K. sIt. 21, zr. 1, 6, 7, 8, &c.). 
Tht most memorable event of his life is that which 
is rcceiderl in 2 Chr, xxri. 17-20. When king 
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Uzziah, elated by his great prospenty and power, 
" transgressed against the Lord his God, and went 
into the Tonpla of the Lord to bam incense upon the 
altar of inoeDse,*' Azariah the priest, accompanied 
by eighty of his brethren, went in boldly after hirn, 
and withstood him. Azariah was oontemporaty 
witii laaiah tte prophet, and wifh Amos and Jo^ 
and doubtless witnessed the great earthquake iu 
Uzziah's i-eign (Am. i. 1 ; Ze(£. xiv. 5).— 15. Son 
of Johanan, one of the captains of Ephraim in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12), who sent back 
the captives and spoil that were taken in the inva- 
sion of Judah by Pckah.— 16. A Kohathite, fath«r 
of Joel in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xiix. 12).— 
17. A Memrite, &on of Jehalelel, iu the time of 
Hezeldah, contemporary with the sou of the pre- 
ceding (2 Chr. xxix. 12).— 18. The high-priest in 
ths days of Hexckiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 10, 13). He 
apji 11 s to have coopcratc^l zealously with the kiug 
in that thoroogh ponfication of tha Templa and 
restoraliom of m temple-stii w km wMch was «o aia» 
.'^picuous a feature in his reign. lie succeeded Trija}!, 
who was high-priest in the reign of Ahaz.— 19. Son 
of Maaidah, who repaired partof the wallof Jon* 
salem in the time of Neliemiah (Xch. iii. 2^5, 24).— 
90. One of the leaders of the children of the pro- 
vince who went up from Babylon inth Zerahbabd 
(Neh. vii. 7). Elsewhere caliri Srn alaH (Ezr, ii. 2) 
and ZACHAFOAii (I Esd. v. 8 ;.— 21. One of the Le- 
vi tes who assisted Ezra in instructing the people in 
the knf)vv!i>:!pe of the law (Neh. viii. 7). Called 
Azariah in I Esd. ix. 43.-22. Que of the priests 
who sealed the oovOMUit with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2), 
and probably the nme with the Azariah whoassistad 
in the dedication of the city wall (Sth. xU. 83V«» 
23. Jcr. xliii. 2 (Jezakiah).— 24. The original 
name of Abod-D^ (Dao. L 6, 7, 11, 19). He 
appears to hava htm of the aaed-ioTal of Jnuh. 

Azari'aa. L (1 E^. ix. 21) = nzziAH, Ezr. x. 
21.— 2. (l£«Lix.43) = UauAH,Neh.TiiLi.— 8. 
<1 &d. Is. 48) s AB4RUH, Neh. iHL 7.— 4L Priest 
in the line of Esdras (2 Esd. i. 1), elsewhere 
Azariah and £zL&XASi.--5. ^ame asfomed by the 
angel Raphael (Tob. v. 12, vi. 6, 13, vii. 8, ix, 2). 
^B. A capbiin in the army of Judas Uaooahaena 
(I Mac. V. 18, 56, 60). 

A'zaz, a Reubenite, father of Behi (1 Chr. r. 8). 

Aiaii'ali. 1. A Lcvite-musidan in the reign of 
David, appointed to play the harp in the service 
which attended the procession by which the atk 
was bronght op mm tha hMMO «f Obed-edom 
(1 CShr. XV. 21).»i. The ihttar of Heehea, prince 
of the tribe of Ephraim when David numbei-ed the 
people (1 Our. zxvii. 20).«-8» One of the Levites 
in the reign of Heaekiah, wlo had Aatgi of tba 
tithes and dedicated things in the Templa ttBdar 
Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

Alibai'tttUt, king of the Assyrians, probaUj a 
corruption of Bwhadrfon (1 Eld. 68 1 ooaap. 
Ezr. iv. 2). 

AM!hnkt father or ancestor of Ncheayidi the 

princ* of'jurt of Bethzur (Neh. iii. 16). 

Az ekah, i towu of Judah, with depcudcat vil- 
lages, lying in the Shefelah or rich agricoitaral plain. 
It is most clearly defined as heii^ nnr Sboohob 
[SfiocHon] (1 Sam. xv!l. 1). Jenua'a pnranit of 
the Canoiinites afler the hattle of Beth-boron ex- 
tended to Aaekah (Josh. x. 10, 11). Between 
Azekah and ShodMh lihe Philistines enoamped 
before the biit tie in whit h Goliath was k;li 1 (1 Sam. 
xvU. 1). It was fortified by Hehoboam (2 Qir, 



ri. 9\ ▼as tillH standing at tie time of the Baby- 
lc«iaa inrasion (Jcr. xnir. 7), and is meutioued 
M« of the places re-oocapied hy the Jews after their 
retnni from captiritj CSth. zi. 30). The poiitiOD 
of Atttoh has not rei ami recognised. 

A mi, a dennW «f SmI (1 Chr. viiLST, 38, 
i*. 43k 44). 

Umit a dtjr te tibt crtRBW MOft «t Jndili 

Josh. XT. 29), afUrwards allettsd lO SfaMOU 
xii. 3). Elsewhere it is ius^M. 
imf fktMlIk , «r mm properlj AllUFiiUiilTU,a 

OAine which in the LXX. of 1 Esd. r. 16 occopie* 
the p«j«% of Jorah io Ear. ii. 18, and of Hariph in 
irch.TiL34. ItisaltogtlfatfMBittediBtlw Vul- 
|»le. Borrington conjectures that it rv.nj have 
<ffi|iiiated in a combinati<»i of these two names 
etmpted by the miatakes of tnrnscribers. The 
Moood frllable in this case probably WOM fkooi a 
cocftision of the uncial 2 with £. 

An'taa. The name of a fiimily which returned 
■ithZentetel Moovdiiig to 1 £«i. r. 15, bat sot 
MBtioui ID tiie ettalogma of bn nd Kdiemtah. 

Al'gad. T. ff L/jlliren of Aigad, tothenumberof 
1322 (3323 according to Keh. vii, 17) were among 
4e \Kjum who TSlaracd witii lotMbA (Bir. Ii. 
12\ A seoor: 1 detachment of 110, with Johanan 
at their head, accompanied Ezra in the ^ecuud 
«Mivn (Ext. Tiii. 12). Widi the «Clwr heads of 
the pAopV they joined in th» covenant with Nehe- 
B-ah ' Neh. x- 1 5 ). The name appears as SadaS in 
1 V^l T. 13, and the number of the fiunily is there 
pT«»3222. In 1 E^d. viii, 38, it is written ASTATU. 

Ali'a, a'^semnt of the temple" (1 Esd. v, 31), 
eU <■ , - called UzzA. 

Aliii C2 i. 2), one of the ancestors of 
Isdna, dawlMteedled Azabias and Xeus. 

A'liel, a L:riU (1 Chr. xv. 20). ItttBine il ft 
tiuvtAted form of Jaazid in r«r. 18. 

ilte, a layaiDorfhe finnllf of 2atliit wlw iMd 
manied a foreign wif- ift- r the ri turn fromBaby 
ka {£ir. x. 27); called Sabdkcs in 1 Ead. ix. 2*8. 

lOMVtdL L One tt Dirid's mighty men, a 
rafh-eof Bahurim (2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chr. si. 33), 
&ai therefore probably a B^'njaraite.— 2. A de- 
foeodut of Jl p ! 1 i L» li < t h . o . M . rib-baal ( 1 Chr. viii. 
36, ix, 42).--8. The tatri.-r nf .Trzicl and Pi^Vt, 
two of the ikilleil Benjaiuite siingers ami arcuens 
who joined Darid at Ziklag (1 Clir.zii. 3). perhaps 
iteitical with 1. It has been aonested that io 
Ob pos!^ *<aoos of Axmareth maj denote 
Eitires of the place of that name.— 4. Overseer 
of the mal tocftoom in the zeigBof David (1 Chr. 

Alma yetli, a place to all appearance in Beoja* 
(KB, being naiaod with Anathoth, Eiijatfai-Jearim 
ad fiber towM Idonging to tiat tribe. Forty- 
tiro of t^c Pm»-AzmaoHh retomed from the 
captirity with S^bahel (Ear. ii. 24). The 
" M&s &[ the singers " seemed to hare settlad tVOtd 
it >'eh. ziL 29). The jnme dnvbo* ooeun as 

BrrH-AZXAVETH. 

As'uMm, a place named as fcabif «o the S. 
bomjiary of the Holy Land, apparently near the 
torrm of Egypt (Wbrfi el-AAtK) (Num. zzxir. 
4, 5 ; Joah. xr. 4). It has not yet been identified. 

As'BoA4alMr, tho etn (•.«. yonUy tho sum- 
nittj of Tabor, cm of liBdnarfai of the 
boondary of Kaphtali '.Tosh. xii. 34). The town, 
if lows it b^ hat hitherto escaped recognition. 

A'aor, soa of ElfaUD, ia ifit lino of ww Lad 
(Mttt. i. 1S» 14). 
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Aio'tna. [.^FTiTXJP.] 

Aao tua, Mount. In tiie fatal batUe in which 
Jodas Maccabew fiQ, ho tnke the right wing of 
Baodkides' army, and pursued them to Mount 
Asotus (1 Mac. iz. 15). Josephus uiliit it Aza, or 
Azara, according to many MSS., which Ewald 
finds in amountain woatof fiinMit, under the iDim 
Atan, tho FhSktine Aahdod bd&g out of the 
question. 

As'ziftL 1. The head of a hoae of the hall, 
tribe of MnoMflh fcoTond Jordan, n mn of Ttnown 

(1 Chr. r. 24).— 2. A Kaphtalitp. ancc^sior of 
Jerimoth the head of the tribe at the time of David's 
census (1 Chr. xxvii. 19): called UzziELin two 

Heb. MSS., and apparently in the LXX.— 8. The 
father of Senuaii, un officer ot Jeiioiakam (Jet. 
xxxvi. 26). 

Al'rikiua. 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, and 
son of Neariah of the royal Une of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 23).— 2. Eldest son of Azel, and deacendant of 
Saul (1 Chr. TiiL 38, is. 44).— S. A LnriH, 
•Dceolor of Sbomalah who Ihmd hi the tteo «f 
N-li.mlih (1 Chr. ix. U; Neh. il. 15).— 4 
Governor of the house, or pnfect of the paboa to 
king Aim, triw Wtt atidn by Zid»i, an Ephnfanlte 
hero* in the successful inva-sion of the sonthem 
kinj^^om by Pekah king of Israel (2 Chr. xxTlii. 7). 

Az'nbah. 1. Wife of Calebs son of Hcznm 
: 1 Chr. n. 18, 19V— 2. Mother of kinf MMifan. 
phiii (1 i\. juui. 42 ; 2 Chr. zz. 31). 

A'xur, properly Ai'nr. 1. A Beojamite of 
Gibeon, and father of Hananiah the falbe prophet 
(Jer. zzriii. 1). Hitzig suggests that be may have 
been a priest, as Gibeon waa one of the priestly 
cities.— 8. Father of JftUUMb, «oe of the prmooi 
of the people againat whom Efdld was commanded 
to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1). 

An'nBi the sons of Azoran are cnomeraied in 
1 Bad. V. 16 among thoao who ralnniei tnm 
f'lliylon with Zorobubel, but there is no corre- 
sjiondiog name in the catalogon of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. AzuranmaypriMyoSii Hmtifi wiOtAMor 
in Neh. X. 17. 

Aa zah. The more accurate rendering of the 
name of the well-known Philistine city, Gaza (DanL 
ii. 23 ; I K. iv. 24; Jer. zxv. 20). [Gaza. J 

Al'ian, the father of Paltiel, prince of the tribe 
of Issachar, who represented his tribe in UndiffliOn 
of the pKoiniaed land (Mom. juadr. 26). 

Anir, 000 of the heads of tte people who rigned 

the covenant witli Neheniiiiii (Nili. j. 17). Tin- 
name is probably that of a iamily, and in Hebrew 
la tin aoM M ii donrhere represented byAsvB. 
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BA'AL. 1 . A u benite, whose son or descendant 
Beerah wa.-. umifJ ofi' by the invading army of 
A syria imder Tiglath-Pileser (I Chr. v. 5).— 9. 
The bou of Jehiel, father or ft undrr of Gibwo, by 
his wife Maachah ; brother K;ji,ii, and grand- 
&ther of Saul (1 Chr. viU. 30, ix. 36). 

Ba'ftl, the su]Nf«mo male dirinity of tho Phoe- 
nician and Canaanitish nations, as Asrtobbth was 
their supreme female divinity. Both nani- s Ii.tvc 
the peculiarity of being uaed in the plural, and it 
awM cartain that flww ^^anhMmit iwt itetuM 
ofthedivittltiw, tab d«MABoSii»te 
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divinities Uieimelves. The plural Baauic » foand 
freqaeotly nlooe (Jndg. ff. 11, z. 10 ; 1 K. xrfii. 

18; .Ter. ix. 14; Hos. il. 17), as well as in 
coimuioa with Asbtoreth (Jodg. x. 6 ; J Sam. vii. 4) 
anA irith Adienh, nr, h om* mtAm icndcn tt, 
"the gi-ovcs" (.Tudg. iii. 7 ; 2Chr. rrxiii. 3). The 
word is in Hebrew a cominoa noun of frequent 
ooeomooei hsTing the meaning Lord, not so much, 
howcrer, in the sense of Ruler as of ^faster, Owner, 
/'osscisor. There can be no doubt of the very high 
antiquity of the worship of Baal. We find it 
e^f.ll)lishod amongst the Moabites and their allies 
Hie Midianites in the time of Moses (Num. xxii. 41), 
and throng these nations the Israelites were seduced 
to the wonbip <tf thiagod undar tlM partiadar form 
of BaaUP^ (Nvm. zxr. 3-18; Drat. ir. 3). 
Notwithstanding the fearful punishment which 
their idolatry brought upon them in this instance, 
the racceeding genemtion ntonied to tiie worship 
of Rial I'JudfT. ii. IH-T^), and, with ihc osception 
of the period during which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi. 25» &c., Tiii. 33), this feim of Idelakiy aeena to 
hnvo prevailed amongst them up to the timp of 
Samii(;l (Judg. z. 10 ; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose 
rebuke the pwple mounced the worship of Baalim. 
Ii: th*' times of the kingn th;^ wrr-ship of Baal spread 
gieativ, and togc»ther with tii.it oi Asherah b«icamc 
the religion of the court and pooplo of tho ten tribes 
(1 K. zn. 31-33, zriii. 19, 22), And though this 
idolatry was occasionally put down (2 K. iii. 2, 
z. 28) it appears never to hare been permanently 
aboUshed MDODff them (3 K. xrii. 16). In the 
kingdom of JtMuh also BMl<'WOi«hfp ezteii^v«Ty 
[iiL"\".iiled. During the .short reign r f A haziah and 
the subsequent usurpation of bis mother Athaliah, 
the naterof Ahab, it appears to bnw been thonli- 
gion of the ootirt (2 K. vi!i. 27; comp. xi. 18), 
as it was subsequently under Ahaz (2 K. zvi. 3 ; 
3 Ghr. zzriu. 2), and Ibinaacit (3 K. nd. 3). 
The worship of Baal amongst the Jen-;? seems to 
have been appointed with much pomp and cere- 
monial. Temples were encAed to him (1 K. zti. 
.'>'.' ; '2 K. xi. ; his irnntre'? were set ujt (2 K. 
s. 26) ; his alUiia were very numerous (Jer. xi. 
13), were erected particularly on loftr eminences 
(1 K. xviii. 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxii. 29); there were priests in great numbers 
(1 K. xviii. 19), and of various classes (2 K . z. 19) ; 
the worshippers aroenr to have been ansyed in 
appropriate robes {2 K. z. 29) ; the wor^p was 
pci^fbrmed by burning incense (Jer. vii. O) and 
offering burot-aacrifices, which occasionally con» 
cieted of bnmMi Tietims (Jer. xii . 5). The offi- 
ciating priests danced with frantic shouts around 
the altar, and cut themselves with knives to excite 
the attention and compassion of the god (1 K. x?iii. 
26-28). Throughout all the Phoenician colonies 
we continually find traces of the woi-ship of thi« 
cod ; nor n>-<:sl we hcsititetOT^gud the Babylonian 
Bel (Is. 3tlvi. 1) or Belus, as essentially identical 
with Baal, though perhaps under some moditied 
ftrm. The some perplexity occurs respecting the 
connexifla of this god with the heavenly bodies, as 
we hsve already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. 
Crcuzer and Movers declare Baal to be the Sun-god ; 
on the other handt the fiobjrloDian god is identified 
with Zeus, by Herodotus, ud there seems to be no 
doubt tJiat Bel-Meroilarh is the phinet Jupiter. It 
isnuite Ukely that in the case of Baal, as well as of 
Ashtontth, the symbol of thegedTnriod at diAmi 
thnes and in difiennt localities. Among the com- 
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noonds of Be«l wbidi Mpoar in the O. T. aie:— > 

1. Ba'al^E^BITR. This finm of Bud was wor- 
shipped at Shechem by the Isi-aelites after the death 
of Gideon (Judg. riii. 33, ix. 4). The name sig- 
ttifios the Oomuntt'Baalt the god who comes into 
covenant with tho worshippers.— 2. Ba'al-ZIC'dud, 
worshipped at Ekron (2 K. i. 2, 3, 10). The 
meaning of the name is Baal or Lord of tie ftff* 
Similarly the Greeks gave the epithet Aprrmrios 
(from myia ♦« a fly ") to Zeus, and Pliny sijcaks of 
a Fly-god Jfyiodes. The name occurs in the K. T. 
in the well-known form BEELZEBtrn.— 8. B.v'al- 
HA'x 1 . The name of one of the early kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxzvi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. i. 49, 50). 

2. The name of one of Darid's oifioas, who had 
the supcHnt«ndenoe of his olire and sycomore plan- 
tations (1 Clir. ixvii. 28). He was of the town of 
Gederah (Josh. xv. 36) or Beth-Gader (1 Chr.ii. 
51), and Aom his name we may <«njectni« that be 
was of Canaanitish origin.— 4. B.v'xL-rr.'oti. We 
have already referred to the worship of this god. 
The narrative (Num. zzv.) seem* deoriy to mm 
that this form of Baal-worship was connecteiJ with 
licentious rites. Boal-Feor was identified by the 
Tuii } l is and only fiithers with Priapus. 

Ba'al, geographical. This word occurs a.s the 
prefix or Euffix to Uie mmm of several places in 
Palestine. It never seems t/> have become a natu- 
ralized Hebrew word ; and such places called by this 
name or its compounds as can be identified, were 
either near Phoenicia, or in proximity to some other 
acknowledged seat of heathen worship. The phueo 
tn the names of whidi Baal forms a part are as 
follows: — 1. Ba'al, a town of Simeon, name<l only 
in 1 Chr. ir. 33, and which fons the parallel list in 
Josh. xiz. items to haTO been lutttleal with 
Baat-ath-Bklk. — 2. Ba'alah. (a.) AnoUm 
name for Kibjath-Jeabiu, or Kibjatb-BaaIv 
tha wdMmown town, now JTnrM «l Bmh, It ia 
mentioned in Josh. zv. 9, 10; 1 Chr. xiii. 6. In 
Josh. zv. 11, it is allied Mount Baalab, and in xr. 
60, and xviii. 14, Kfijath-Baal. It would seem aa 
if Baalah were the earlier or Canaanite app<'ll.'ition 
of the place. In 2 .Sam. vi. 2, the name occurs 
slightly altered as " Baale of Judah." (6.) A town 
in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), which in 
xix. 3 is called Balah, and in tlie p«u-alld li&t (1 
Chr. iv. 29) Bilhah.— 8. Ba'alath, a town of 
Dan named with Gibbethon, Gath-rimmoo, and other 
PMIistine phccs (Joch. zix. 44).— 4. Ba'alath'- 
Bk'kii — Baal I, a town among tho.se in the 
south part of Judsh, ^yvx to Simeon, which also 
bore the name of Ramatk-Nboeb, or *« tiie height 
of the South " (Jodi. xix. 8).— 5. Ba'aL-OAD, used 
to denote the most northern (Josh. li. 17, zii. 7), 
or perhaps north- wtstero (ziii. 5), point to whIdi 
.Toshua's victories extended. It was in all proba- 
bility a Phoeniciim or Canaanite sanctuary of Baal 
under the aspect of Gad, or Fortune. [Gad.] No 
trace of its site has yet been discovered. The con- 
jecture of Sohwai-2 is, that the modem representa- 
tive of Baalgad is Bmias. [Cassabea Philippi.1 
—6. Ba'al-Ha'mok, a place at which Solomon had 
a vineyard, evidently of great extent (Cant, viii, 11). 
The only possible clue to its situation is the mention 
in Judith viii. 3, 4^ a Belam&n or Baiam6n (A. Y. 
Balaho) near Dothalm; and therefbiw in the 
mountains of r[;n:;iir;i, not far noi-tli of Sat . i 
7. BA,'AL-aA'20B, a place "'by* Ephraim," wbcra 
Aboalom appean to Yam had a neep-&i», and 
where Anmia wai mmdend (9 Son. xUL 23).«-* 
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1 Moc:rr BA'Ai/-B£a'MOK (Jud^. iti. 3;, and 

.'iinj.ly BuU-hermon (1 Chr. v. 23). This is luuallj 
ccosjiUrc-d a* a distinct place froi» Itluunt Uennon ; 
bat we know that this mountain had at least three 
Dsm^^ (Di'ut. iii. 9), and Boal-hennoD mny hare 
been a Ibmth io use anxmr the Phoenician wor- 
of Baal.— 9. Ba^L-me'on, one of the 
) which vera boih by the Reubenites (Num. 
sofi. S8), and to winch they " gave other names." 
It al- ■ i^rurs in 1 Chr. v. 8, and on each occa- 
•Mo with N«bo. In the time of islzekiel it was 
H (aMte, OM «f tba dtiea wbieh were tiM glory of 
the cituntry " (Ez. «v. 0). In the Jays of Euj.t'bius 
ttd Jerome it was still called Balmano, 9 miles 
^stnt fnm Heabbon, and reputed to be the Batire 

p'.ice of nhK\.— 10. Ba'aL-PER'aZIM, the scene of 
a mtory of Darid over the Philistines, and of a 
great destruction < i tii ir images (2 Sam. JWj 
1 Oir. xiv. 11 1. The place and the rirciirnytnnn' 
appear to be a^Tiin aUude<i to in Is. ixviii. 21, where 
il » cdQcd Mount P.— 11. BA'AL-snALi'sHA, a 
plaee named only in 2 K. ir. 42 ; apparently not 
iu from Gilfal (comp. ver. 38). It was possibly 
situated in the district, or '* Lmd," of the same 
MMk [SiLAUSHA.]— 18. Ba'ai/^a'mjo^ « place 
■mmI «dy in Jodg. xx. 33, n near CKIwah «f B«n- 
junia. The palm-trc-c (^tdmdr) of Deborali (iv. 5) 
«H iitaited somewbere in the locality, and is poa- 
Aly aDodal to.*lS.* BA'AipaEVaox, « pboa in 
^'pt near where the Israelites crossed the Red 
tit*. ^£x. nr. 2, 9 ; Kom. xxriii. 7). From the 



I of GoAcn and the in^eatkms aflbnlad by 

the tamitlTe of th* route of the Isr:ielites, we plaw 
Ba»l-2e{^«A m. the western slioie of the Gulf of 
Sob, a little beknr its bead, which at that time 
wu &boai 30 flr 40 milea asrthward of Um present 
bead. 

Jaalah. [Baal, No. 2.] 
JiUuh. [Baal, Nos. 3, 4.] 
Ba'alacf Jndah. [Baal, No. 2. a.] 
BftalioL [Baal.] 

IftUiib of ^ Ammooitci at tha time of 
fbt d whurthw of Jwunlem by KcibodndiMmr 

(Jcr i! U). 

Sft'aiit. L The aon of Abilod, Solomon's oom< 
wiwttkt oAecr la Jcgtrad and the Borth of tin 

Jordan rall^jr (1 K. ir. 12).— 2- F.-ither of Zadok, 
who assisted in rebuilding tiie wall of Jerusalem 
nadtr Nebcmiah C^eb. iii. 4).— t.8BllAA]rAH, 4 (1 
}\.{ w . 5^ Ezr. ii. 2). 

fia anah. 1. fcionof Himraon, a Benjamite, who 
with bis iatmhtr R^hab m ordered Ish-boebetb. 
Yur this thfT killed by David, and their muti- 

b:>^i ^x>iic ^» huiig op over the pool at Hebron (2 
Sam. ir. 2, 3, 9).— >8. A Netophathite, father of 
Hcieb or Ueled, ooe of David's mighty OMO (3 &m. 
xxiii. 29 ; 1 Chr. xi. 3^)).— 8. Accurately Baana, 
ano of Hushai, Sdomon' t mm^.sariat officer in 
labor (I K. ir. 16).— 4. A man who accompanied 
SanteU «b Mi Mtorn from fht captivity (Ezr. 
ii. 2; Neb. rii. 7). PossIMr the same panon b in- 
ImM in Neb. z. 27. [Baasa, 3.] 

Van, on» of tfM wiTM of adMmtm, « de- 
V , • f f P..-nf:iTnin (1 Chr. viii. 8). 

i'uhf a Gcrsbonite Leritc, one of the for©- 
of Aaaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 40 [25]). 
Bft'adui, B.C. 957/-93I, third sovereign of the 
separate kingdom of Israel, and the tounder of its 
•econd dynwty. He was son of Ahija}i of ^le tribe 
of J c^rhar, an<l COOtfpil«d •CMoat King Nadftb^ MB 
01 JerobuwD, when bam MaKbig&nilMiiM 
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town of GibbetboB (1 K. xv. 27), and IdOed him 

with bis whole family. He appears to have been of 
humble origiu (1 K. xvi. 2). It w.-v^; probably in 
the i3th year of his reign that lio made war uii 
Asa, and bei;iin to fortify l\amah. He wa.s defeat eil 
by the unexpected alliance of As.! with Bcahadad I. 
of Damascus. Baasha died in the 24th ycai* of his 
r«gn, and was bonoiinbly buried in the beuitiful 
city of Tinuh (Cant. rf. 4), wbkb he bad made bis 
c^-lutJ ; 1 K. vvi. i; ; 2 On. xvi. 1-6). 

SbIwI, Bab'jlcm, ia properly the capital city of 
th* eeontrjr, wnidi b euled in Gfnarit Aanor, and 
in the later Scnptm cs Chaldaca, or the bind of the 
Cbaldaeans. The arcbitectaral remains di8co?ered 
in aofrthero Babykmin, taken ia eoajnnetkB with 
the monumental records, seem to indicate that it 
was not at tiiitt the capital, uor, indeed, a town ot 
TWy great importance. £rech, Ur, and EUasar, 
npj><*rtr to hny been all more ancient than Babylon, 
and were capital cities when Babil wait a provincial 
village. The first iteof the Chaldaean power Wis 
in the region close upon the Persian Gulf ; thence 
the nation spread northwards up the course of the 
rivers, and the seat of government moved io the 
same direotkn, being finally fiied al Babylon, per- 
haps not HOt&er ttutn B.O. tTQO.^T. Topography 
of Babylon — Aticiait descnptiom of the citij. — 
The deacriptioos of Babylon which have come down 
to ui In Aififnf writan aia derived diicfly IVen 
two sources, the works of Herodotus and of Ctcsins. 
According to the former, the city, wbidt was built 
OB both rfdai ef the Euphrates, formed a vast 
i«qtiare, enclosed within a double line of high woIIh, 
the extent of the outer circuit being 4^0 ptades, or 
about 56 miles. The entire aiea included would 
thus have been about 200 sqttarc miles. The 
houses, which were frequently three or four stories 
high, were laid out in straight streets crossing each 
other at right angles. In each division of the town 
there was a fortreai or etroogbold, consisting in the 
one case of the royal jwlace, in the other of the 
great temple of Beliu. The two portions of the 
city were nnited by a bridge, composed of a series 
of stone pirn with moveable platforms of wood 
strctdung from one pier to another. According 
to Cteehe the dreutt ef the dty wee aot 480 bat 
"CO stades — which is a little under 42 miles. It lay, 
he says, on both side:! of the Euphrates, and the 
two parts were connected together by a atone bridge 
five stades (above 1000 yards) long, and 30 feet 
bro:ui, of the kind described by Herodotus. At 
either extremity of the bridge waa a palace, 
that in the eastern city being the more magnificent 
of the two. The two palaces were joined, not only 
by the bridge, but by a tunnel under the river ! 
Ctami^ aoooastof the temple of BcIbiImi not come 
down to Of. Ib esoonining th« tnttb of theee 
descriptions, we shall most conveniently commence 
from the enter circuit of the town. All the ancient 
wrtten ifipeBr to agiae io the ftet of a diatrict of 
vast size, more or less inhabited, having Ix^n en- 
closed within lofty walls, and included under the 
name of Babylon. With respect to tiia anct extent 
of the circuit they differ. The estimate of Hen>> 
dotus and of Pliny is 460 stad^, of Strubo 385, 
of Q. Curtius 368, of CliUrcbns 365, and of Ctesias 
360 stades. It is evident Uiat here we have merely 
the moderate variaUoos to be expected in inde- 
pendent measurements, except in the first of the 
nimbm. Perhaps the tme cxpbnation is that 
Herodottts spoke dT tha oatar wall, wUeb could be 
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tnoed in his time, while the later writCTV, who 
speak of nn inner aod an oater barrier, give 
the mmsurcment of Herodotus' inner wall, which 
may hare alone remained in their day. Taking 
the lowest estimate of the extent of the circuit, we 
shall hare for the space within the rampart an area 
of aboTe 100 square miles ; nearly fire times the 
dxe of London i It is evident that this vast space 
cannot have been entirely covered with houses. 
Diodorus confesses that but a small part of the 
enclosure was inhabited in his own day, and Q. 
Curtins sayi that as much as nine>tenths ooosisted, 
even in the most flourishing times, of gardens, 
parks, paradises, fields and orchards. With regard 
to tho height and breadth of the walls there is 
nearly as much difference of statement as with 
r^ard to their extent. Herodotus makes the 
l^ght 200 royal cubits, or 337^ feet ; Ctesias 50 
fttwrnu, or 300 feet ; Pliny and Solinus 200 royal 
feet; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. We are forced 
to &lU back on the earlier authorities, who are also 
the only eye-witnesses ; and, surprising as it seems, 
perhaps we must believe the statement, that the 
Tut enclosed space above mentioned was surrounded 
hj walls which have well been termed artificLil 
mountains," being nearly the height of the dome of 
St. Paul's I The estimates for the thickness of the 
wall are the following : — Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, 
or nearly 85 feet ; Pliny and Solinus, 50 royal, or 

[3 
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about 60 common feet ; and Strabo, 32 feet. The 
latter may belong properly to the inner wall, which 
was of less thickness than the outer. Arcording to 
Ctesias the wall was strengthened with 250 towers. 
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irregularly disposed, to guard the weakest parts; 
and aooordiog to Herodotus it was pierced with a 
htrndred gates, which were made of brass, with 
brazen lintels uid side-posts. The gates and walls 
are alike mentioned in Scripture ; the height of the 
one and the breadth of the other being specially 
noticed (Jcr. li. 58; comp. 1. 15, and li. 53). 
Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the bonks 
of the river as it flowed through the city were on 
each side ornamented with quays. Some remaina 
of a quay or embankment (E) on the eastern side of 
the stream still exist, upon the bricks of which is 
read the name of the last king. Perhaps a remark- 
able mound (K) which interrupts the long flat 
valley— evidently the ancient course of the river — 
may be a trace of the bridge which both these 
writers describe.— II. Present State of the Jluin$. — 
About five miles above Hilah., on the opposite or 
leA. bank of the Euphrates, occurs a series of arti- 
ficial mounds of enormotis size. They consist 
chiefly of three great masses of building — the high 
pile (A) of unbaked brickwork call«l by Rich 
* Mu)eUibe,' but which is known to the Arabs as 
' Babil \ the building denominated the ' Ka$r* or 
palace (B) ; and a lofty mound (C), upon which 
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ftands the modern tomb of Amrim-ibn-*Alb. 
Im-hJw these principal m.-uses the most n-trarkable 
iotarec are two p«rmllel lines of rampart (F K) 
boaoding the chief raios oa the cast, some similar 
bat laferior remiuDs on the north and west (II and 
H), an embankment along the rirer-side (E), a 
remarkable isolated heap (K) in the middle of a 
long valley, which seems to have been the ancient 
bed of the stream, and two long lines of rampart 
G), meeting at a right angle, and with the river 
U)nning an irregular triangle, within which all the 
ruins oo this tide (except BabU) are enclosed. On 
the west, or right bank, the remains are very slight 
and scanty. Scattered over the country on both 
tides of the Euphrates, are a number of remarkable 
nv^rtsA^ usually standing single, which are plainly 
of same date with the great mass of ruins upon 
the river bank. Of these, by far the most striking 
is the vast ruin called the Bir^Nimrud, which 
many regard as the tower of Babel, situated about 
sii miles to the S.W. of Hillah. [Babel, tower 
OF.]— III. IdnUification of sites. — On comparing 



as duedy formed of the old palace-platform. No 
pian of the palace is to be made out fi-om the exist- 
ing remains, which are tossed in apparent coufiution 
oa the highest point of the mound. 3. The mound 
«f Amrdm is thought by M. Oppert to represent 
the " hanging gardens " of Nebuchadnezzar ; but 
this ooojecture does not seem to be a veij happy 
</ae. Most probably it represents the ancient palace, 
coeval with Babylon itself, of which Nebuchad- 
BOBr speaks in his inscriptions as adjoining his 
own more magnilicent re&idence. 4. The ruioii 
marked DD on either side of the Euphrates, together 
with all the other remains on the right bank, may 
be oooaidered to represent the lesser Pabcc of 
Ctetias, which is said to have been connected with 
the greater by a bridge across the river, as well »a 
br a tunnel under the channel of the stream. 5. 
the two long parallel lines of embankment on the 
cMt (F F in the plan), may either be the lines of an 
octer and inner indosure, of which Nebuchadnezzar 
tweaks as defences of his palace ; or they may re- 
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the existing ruins with the accounts of the ancient 
writers, the great difficulty which meets us is the 
position of the remains almost exclusively on the 
left bonk of the river. All the old accounts agree 
in representing the Euphrates as running through 
the town, and the principal buildings as placed on 
the opposite sides of the stream. Perhaps the most 
probable solution is to be found in the fact, that a 
large canal (called Shebil) intervened in ancient 
times between the Kasr mound (B) and the niin 
now called Babil (A), which may easily have been 
confotmded by Herodotus with the main stream. 
If this explanation be accepted as probable, we may 
identify the principal ruins as follows: — 1. The 
great mound of Babil will be the ancient temple of 
Belus. It formed the tower of the temple, and was 
surmounted by a chapel, but the main shrine, the 
altars, and no doubt the residences of the priests, 
were at the foot, in a sacred precinct. 2. The 
mound of the Kasr will mark the site of the great 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It is an irregukr square 
of about 700 yards each way, and noay be regarded 



present the embankments of an enormous reservoir, 
which is often mentioned by that monarch as ad- 
joining his palace towards the east. 6. The embank- 
ment (E) is composed of bricks moiked with the 
name of Labynetus or Nabimit, and is undoubtedly 
a portion of the work which Berosus ascribes to the 
last king. The most remarkable fact connected 
with the magnificence of Babylon, is the poorness 
of the material with which such wonderful results 
were produced. With bricks made from the soil of 
the country, in many ports an excellent clay, and 
at first only " slime for mortar " (Gen. xi. 3), were 
constructed edifices of so vast a size that they still 
remain among the most cnoimous niins in the 
world.— IV. History of Babylon. — Scripture repre- 
sents the " beginning of the kingdom " as belonging 
to the time of NimnS, the grandson of Ham (Gen. x. 
6-10). The most ancient inscriptions appear to 
show that the primitive inhabitants of the country 
were really Cushite, i. e. identical in race with the 
early inliabitonts of Soutliem Arabia and of Ethiopia. 
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The sent of gorenuneni at this earlf time was, as 
has been stated, in lower Babylonia, Erech ( Witrka) 
■ad Ur ( Mugheir) being the capiuls. The oountry 
WM called Shiair, ai^ the perale the AAkadim 
(oomp. Aeead of Gea. r. 10). Of th« ait of (bis 
period wc have spociineu.s in the ruins of Miujht'ir 
and Warka, the i-etnaios of which date from at least 
flM 20Ui osDtury before ovr «m. The mAj annals 
of l^-xbylon are fille<J by Berosus, the Mttire his- 
torian, with three dynasties ; one of 49 Chald^n 
kings, who reigned 458 jmn ; another of 9 Arab 
kings, who reigned 2 yorm^; nn l a third of 49 
Assyrian mon&rchs, wno iield domiaioa for 52ti 
years. It would appear then as if Babylon, after 
harinf; had a native Chaldaean dynasty, fell wholly 
UQiifsr ^mitic intiueace, becoming subject first to 
Arabia for two centuries and a half, and then to 
Aaajiia for above fiT« owtnziatf and not nfainiag 
CTU a qualified independcnea till th« tin* marlted 
by the close of the Upper ami the foiniation of the 
jjower Aiajriaa empire. Bat the statement is too 
braad tD be tnet; and the mmianettta show that 
Babylon was at no time absorb<Hl into Assyria, or 
erea for Terj many years together a submissive 
vmmI. Tha Una af Bal^mnaa Idngi becomes 
exactly known to us from the y«ir B.C. 747, The 
" Canon of Ptolemy " gives us the succession of 
Babylonian monarchs, witil Ilia exact l»gth of the 
rcii^u of each, from the year B.C. 747, when Nab<>- 
nasvir mountwl the throne, to Ii.C. 331, when the 
List Persian king was dethroned by Alexander. 
Of the earlier kinn of the Canon, the only one 
wvrthy of notice Is Mankioempalus (B.C. 721), the 
MerodacJI-Balad.v.v of Scripture, but it is not 
till we come to Nabopolassar, the fiUher of Nebu- 
chadnenar , that a new am in tha hlitoij of Babylon 
comnicniw. He was appointed to the govemmetst 
of Babylon by the last AssTrian king, at the 
moment when the Modes wen ahoot ta nudca their 
final attack : whereupon, betraying the tnist re- 
posed in him, he went orcr to the enemy, ari-aageii 
a marriage between his !>on Nebuchadnezzar and 
the daufjhter of the Median leader, and joined in 
the last .-.iffje of the city. [NiNKVKH.] On the 
success of the confederates f B.O. 625) Babylon be- 
came not only an indepenaent kingdom, but an 
empire. At a later date hostilities broke out with 
Kcrj-pt. Nechoh, the son of I'samatik I., about the 
jear B.C. 608, invaded the Babf Ionian dominions 
en tha iOalb*iraat (2 K. xdli. S9, and sxir. 7). 
Kabopolassar was now advanced in life ; he there- 
fore sent his son, Nebtacfaadneziar, against the 
EgTptfauH, and tha hatUa of Outtenish nHored 
toBabylon the former limits of her territory fcomp. 
2 K. xxw. 7 with Jer. xivi. 2-12). NebuchaU- 
n«Bur upon his father's deatfi was acknowledged 
king (n.c. (j<t|), A complete account of the works 
aud exploits ot this great monarch — by far the most 
remarkable of all da Babylonian kings — is given 
nnder NKBUCHAONEZZAtt. He died B.C. TiGI. 
having reij^ned for 43 years, and was succeeded by 
Evil-Merodach, his son, who is called in the Canon 
llloaradamos. This prinoa vas murdered, after 
haviitf h«M Oa «rawn tbr two years only, by 
KcrigU ssar, his br r t h r : - i rs -la w . [ E v i l-XI e no n ACn .] 
Kertj^iissar — the Nerigasaolassar of the canon— is 
(apparently) idnitieal with the "Nargal-diaMcer. 
R.if)-M:ij; " of Jeremiah fxxxii. 3, 13). Neritjlisiar 
built the palace at Babylon, which seems to have 
placed originally on the right bank of the 
. Ua nigpad bat fiNir jmx$, and left tha 
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cnmu to hia son, Laboroaoaidiod. Tfaia prinoa, 
when be had reigned nine meafhs, beoaaw the 

victim of a conspiracy. Nabonidus (or T«ibynetiis), 
one of the omspiraton, succeeded in the year B.O. 
555, Toy shorti^ befiifi the war broha out batmn 
Cyrus and Croesu'^. Having entered into alliance 
with the latter of these monarchs a^uost the fonner, 
he provoked Aa hostility of Cyras, who, in the year 
B.C. 539, advanced at the head of his irresistible 
hordes, but wiutered upon the IMyaleh or Gyndes, 
making his final approaches in the ensuinc; sphni;. 
Nalxinidus t<V)k the field in p^rscn nt lin' ]]■ .id of 
his army, leaving his sou lin:it.luizz.u tu commaui 
in the city. He was detVated and forced to shut 
himself up in Borsippa (^marked now by the BirS' 
Nimrud), till after the tall of Babylon, Belshazzar 
guardi'd the city, but alloweii the enemy to enter tlic 
town by the channel of the river. Babylon was 
ibm taken by a surprise, as Jemniah had prophe- 
sied (li. 31)— -by an army of Medes and Persians, 
as intimated 170 Tears earlier by Isaiah (zxi. 1>9), 
and, as Jeremiah had also fer a Jio w u (li. 39), 
during a festival. In the carnage which ennaed 
upon the taking of the towu, lkli>ha22ar Wiu slain 
(Dan. V. 30). Accoitling to the book of Daniel, it 
would aeem as if Babylon wjik t.-^ken, not by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, but by a Median Jong, namovi Darius 
(v. 31). There is, however, sufficient iiidiLatiail 
that " Darius the Mede" was not the real con- 
queror, but a monarch with a certain delegated 
authority (see Dan. v. 31, and iz. 1). With the 
conquest by Cyrus conmMnoed the decay and niin 
of fiabvlon, though it cootioTied a royal rerideooa 
througn the entire pMiod of tlie Persian emjiiro. 
The defences and public buildings suffered grie- 
vously from n^leet during the long period of poace 
which folK.wed the rr'L'.i < f Xerxes. After the 
death of Alexander the Great, the removal of tiie 
seat of empire to Antiodi under the Sdeuddae gave 
the finishing blow to the prosperity of the place. 
Since then Babylon has imtn a quarry from which 
all the tribes in the vicinity huve derived the bricks 
with which they have built tJieir cifie.s. The 
•* great city," *' the b«iuty of the Chaldees' excid- 
leocy," has thus emphatically " become heapa " 
(Jer. li. 37). Her walls have altogether disap- 
peared — ^tbey hare "fKlkn" (Jer. li. 44), been 
" thrown down " (1. 15), been " utterly broken" 
li. 58). " A drought is (ipon her wateia " (L 39) ; 
' r the syiCeni of {rrigatfoo, oo whidi, hi Babylonia, 
fertility altogether depends, has long been l i.ii' j 
"her cities" are everywhere *'a desolation " fii. 
43) ; ber **buid a wfldemess;'* ««lld beasia of 
the desei-l " (jackals) " lie there and " owl . Iw 1} 
there " (comp. Layard, Jfm. and B<J>. p. 4S4, with 
Is. xiii. 21, Sn, and Jer. 1. 39): the natives regard 
the whole site a.s haunted, and neither will the 
**■ Arab pitch ttiut, uor the shepherd fold sheep 
there " {U. xiii. 20). 

BaTwl, Tower of. Tlie " tower of Ikbel " is 
only mentioned once in Scripture (Gen. xi. 4— 
and then as incomplete. It was built of brickii, 
and the "slime" used for mortar was probaLlj- 
Utnroen. A Jewidi tradition declared mat fir« 
fell from heaven, and split the tower through to its 
foundation i while Alexander Polyhistor and tha 
ether praAua writers iriio noUead tiw tower, aaht 
that it had been b! ^n. r!<->wTi by the winds. Such 
authorities therefore as we possess, represent tho 
building as destroyed soon after its ereetioo. Whan 
tha Jews, however, were carried captive into Babgr- 
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thcT were strack with the vast magtiituJc 
aad peculiar character of certain of the Babylonian 
tamples, in one or other of which they thought to 
rcoognise the very towor itself. The predominant 
opinion w*s in favour of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsipp.!, the modem Bira-yinirua, although 
the distance of that place from Babylon is an in- 
superable difficulty iu the way of the identification. 
There are in reality no real grounds either for iden- 
tifying the tower with the Temple of Belus, or for 
iuppotinf that any remaiua of it long survived the 
checi which the builders received (Gen. xi. 8). 
but the Lirs^yiinrad, though it cannot be the 
tower of Babel itself, may well be taken to show 
the probable shape and chai-acter of the edifice. 
This boildini; appears to have been a sort of oblique 
pyramid built in seven receding stages. " U|>on a 
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platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvbl plain, was built of burnt brick 
the fir»t or basement stage — an exact square, '272 
feet each way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height. 
Upon this stiige was erected a second, 230 feet each 
way, and likewise 2G feet high; which, however, 
was not placed exactly in tlie middle of the first, 
but considerably nearer to the south-western end, 
which constituted the back of the building. The 
other stages were arranged similarly — tlie third 
being 188 feet, and again 26 feet high ; the fourth 
146 feet squ.ai-e, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height ;is tlie fourth ; tJie 
sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height ; 
and the seventh 20 feet square and once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 
probably placed the ark or tabeiiiacle, which seenM 





Tempi* of Blr»-Nlamul at Donippa. 



li Ibtc been opun 15 feet high, and must have 
■eirty, if not entirely, cover»l the top of the 
•ereath story. The entire original height, allowing 
thrt* feet for the pUtform, would thus have been 
15<i feet, or, without the platform, 153 feet. The 
whole formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the 
Centler slope facing the N.E., and the steeper in- 
clining to the .^.W. On the N.E. side was the grand 
•Btraace, and here stood the vestibule, a separate 
baildiag, the deliris from which having joined those 
fm the temple it^lf, fill up the intermediate 

r ', and Terr remarkably prolong the mound in 
direction * (Rawlinson's Herodotus, vol. ii. 
pp. 582-3). The Birt temple, which was called 
the ** Tacnple of the Seren Spheres," was ornamented 
vith the planetary colours, but thb was most 



likely a peculiarity. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that any real idea of "scaling heaven" was 
present to the minds of those who raised either Uie 
Tower of Babel or any other of the Babylonian 
temple-towers. The exprei^sion used in Genesis 
(xi. 4) is a mere hyperbole for great height (comp. 
Deut. i. 28; Dan. iv. 11, &c.), and should not be 
taken literally. Military defence was probably the 
primary object of such edifices in early times: but 
with the wish for this may have been combined 
further secondary motives, which remained when 
such defence was otherwise provided for. Diodorus 
states that the great tower of the temple of Beliis 
was used by the Chaldaeans as an observatory 
(ii. 9), and the careful emplacement of the Baby- 
lonian temples with the angles fiicing the four 
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OurdiiiAl pomts, would be » natoxal oamsequecoc^ 
nnd my oew^ttdwl MUttrongeoiifinBalkiDof ihe 

1-1 .\llty of this application, 
Jim'Ut 1 £«d. Tiii. 37. TBebai.] 

rencc of this mmp in 1 Prt, v. hr\'^ civpn rise 
to a Tariety d conjectures, whicb may be briefly 
jmnmnrtiiili—l Toat Babylon ti-opicallj denotes 
Kome. In support of this opinion is brought for- 
ward a tradition recoi-ded by Eusebius (//. JJ. 
ii. 15), on the authority of Papins and Clement 
-of Alezaodria, to tlw effect that 1 ¥tUr wii ooid- 
poied at Rome. Oeeomenios and Jerome lioth 
asivrt that Tlomf w;ls fij^uiatiii-; v ''fnoted by 
Babjioo. Although this opinion is held by Oro> 
tfali, ludaer, Om» Wbitb^, Mack-night, Hales, 
and others, it may be rejected as improbable. 
There is nothing to indicate that the name is used 
figuratively, and the subseriptioD to an epistle is 
the last plaoe we should expect to find a my^tioil 
appellatioo.— 2. Cappellusaad others take Babylon, 
wttli M little reason, to mean Jerusalem.— 3. Bar- 
HebraeoB understands by it the house in Jerusalem 
where the Apoetle* were asSeiiibled on the Day of 
Pentecost.— 4. Others place it on the Tigris, and 
identify ii with Sdeuda or Ctesi|dion, but for this 
Hun IB no cvMeaee. The two theories wlifch 
remain are worthy of more ror.^i lrm'ior.. — .'. Tliat 
by fiabyloa is intended the amali fort of that name 
wWeh firmed the UmSarf Miiwi Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Us site is marked by the modern 
Bc^md in the Delta, a little north of Fostat, or 
■M Cdxo, Aeoording to Strabo It derived its 
name from some Babylonian deserters who had 
settled there, la his time it was the head-quarters 
of one of the three legions which garrisoned Egypt. 
Joeephas (Ant, ii. 15 §1) says it was built on the 
«le of Letopolis, when Oambyses subdued Eg)-pt. 
That this is the Babylon of 1 Pet, is the tradition 
^ the Coptic Church, and » naintalned by Le 
Olere, Ifill, Peatwn, and othen. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that the Apostle Peter was ever in 
Egypt, and a rery slight d^ree of probability is 
«nated by the tnulitiaii tint Us oonpanioii Hnlc 
was bishop of Alexandria. — 6. The most natural 
supposition of ail is that by Babylon is ktended 
the old Babylon of Assyria, whidi tvia bugely 
inhabited by Jew nt the time in question (Jos. 
AfU. XV. 3 §1 ; i'hilo, Ik Virt. p. 1023, ed. Tur- 
nebi. Franc. 1691). The only ai-gument against 
thia view is the n^ative evidence supplied by the 
•ihnoe of historiajos as to St. Peter's having visited 
the A&syii in B ibylon, but this cannot be allowed 
to have much weidit. Li^tfoot's remarks are 
▼«ry snggeitif*. fa a sermon preached at St. 
Mary's, Cambridge {Worh, n. 1144, l^Ing. folio 
«d.), he maintained that Babylon of Assyria is 
intended, becaose " it was one of tlw grcatHt knots 
of Jews in the world," and St. Peter was the min- 
ister of the circumcision. Again, he adds» " Bosor 
(2 Pet ii. 15) speaks FMer m Babylon," ft being 
the Chaldee or Synac prontmciation of Pethor in 
Num. xxii. 5. This i:i>t ailment has not, perhaps, 
much wii<:ht, as the same pronuodatkift nay have 
characterized the dialect of Judea. 

Sab^^oa, In the Apocal}'pee, is the symbo- 
lical name by which Rome is denoted (Rsr. lir. 
•8, zviL, xviiL). The power of Kome was re- 
tted by the htar Jews as that of Babylon by 
their forefathTTs 'crmp. Jer. ii. 7 with licv. xiv. S), 
and hence^ whatever the people of Isiad be uodei^ 



stood to symbolize, Babylon rep rss t ti tha alItagl^ 
nistic principle. [n>:VltLATlOJr.] 

Bab^o'oiaas, the inh<ibif;mtj>of Babylon, a race 
of Shemitio origin, who were among the colonists 
planted In theeltics «f Sanaria by the conqueriug 
Assyrians (Eir. iv. 9). At a 1 if : period, when 
the warlike Chaldaeaos ac(][aired the predominance 
' in the 7th cent. B.C., the naiiMB diaMaeaii and 
: liabylonian became almost synonymovs (Ei» 
14, 15 ; comp. Is. zlriii. H, 20). 

Bal^'oidi Oarmant, literally • robe of Shinar ' 
(Joeh. vii. 21). An ample robe, probably made 
of the skin or fur of an animal (comp. Gen. xzv. 
25), and ornamented with embroidery, or perliape 
a varientad gaimeDt with figures inwoven in the 
faiUon nr which the Babylonians were oelebrated. 

Ba'ca, the YaUey ot, a valley somewhere in 
Palestine, Uirough which the exiled Psalmist sees 
in yUob the pilgrims passing in tiiehr maidi to- 
wards the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Pn. haadw, 
6). That it was a real locality is most profaaUs^ 
from the use of tiia definite arlUebeferetiia Mae. 
A valley of the same name still exists in the Sinaitic 
district. The rendering of the Targum is Gehenna, 
I. e. the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion, 
This loc^ty agrees well with th'^ mention of Becalm 
(A.V. mulberry ") trees m 2 isam. v. 23. 

Bno'ehidea, a friend of Antiochos Epiphanesand 
governor of Mesopotamia (I Mac. vii. 8), who was 
oommissioned by Demetrius Soter to investigate 
the charges which Alcimus preferred against Judas 
Maocabaeos. After the defeat and death of l^icaner, 
he led a seeond eipedit{on Into Judaea, defeated 
Judas Maccabfteus at Laisa (n.C. 161% and reesta- 
blished the supremacy of the Syrian foction (1 Haoo. 
ix. 25). Ha neit attempted te snrprlMt JoosUum, 
but he escaped across the Jordan. Having com- 
pleted the paciitcatioQ of the country, Ba^ides 
returned to Demetrins (b.0. 160). After two yean 
he came back at the i-cqnest of the Syrian faction, 
but, meeting with ill success, he turned agaia!>t 
those who Imd induced him to undertake the expe- 
dition, and sought an honourable retreat. When 
this was known by Jonathan he seot envoys to fiiao 
d !< uid eondnded * peaoa (B.0. 1S8) (1 Mnee. 
vii. ijt,). 

BliNlniVai, one of tha ■* holy singers," who 
had taken a foreign wife (I Esd. ix. 24)w 
Bao'dwa. [Dionysus.] 
HtMfwu, apparently a captaitt of horas in Hm 

array of J'; ln=; '^ficcaK-ieu-; (2 Mace. xii. 35). 

Bach 'rites, the, tiie liimily of Bechee. son ot 
Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35). 

Badger-skins. The Hebrew tacha^''<, ^hlch 
the A. V. rendei-s badjer, oa-uj-s in connexion witli 
'ir, 'droth ('Skin," » skins"), in Ex. xxv. 5, xrvi. 
14, xxT. 7, 23, xxivi. 19 ; Num. iv. G, 8, 11, 12, 
14, 25. In Ezck. xvi. 10 tac/iosh occuis without 
'orot/i, and is mentioned as the substance out 
which women's shoes were made; in the former 
passages the ladhnA akins are named in relatioa to 
the tabernacle, aj k, tic., and apfje.ir to have formed 
the exterior covering of these sacred articles. There 
is mudi obscurity as to meaalng^ of the word 
tachash; the ancient versions seem nearly all agrc<-d 
that it denotes not an auima], but a colour, either 
black or sky-blue. Some versions, aa tlia Genoan 
of Luther and the A. V., have supposed that the 
badger is denoted, but ihia is cleiu ly an error, for 
the badger is not found in the Bible lands. It is 
difficult to understand why tha andaot wnluna 
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interpreted the word tackash to mean a 
r, an explanatkm which has no ground either 
in Its etyiDologj or in the cognate langtiages. 
Whitem' is the snbstanoe iodka^ by taduuh it 
ii eridcnt firom Ex. zxzr. 23 that it was some 

the Israelites 
ooDitnietioa of the 
oeeun ieems to implj 
that the lUn of mbm inimal and not a ooloor is 
danotad hj it. Th« Anbic (bieluuh or tuchash 
teote • UpUn, twl is ill praltabilitj is not 
estricfed in its apjdkatkn, bat maj refer to either 
* ic^ or a oetaoeaD. The ikin of the Halioore 
hvm Um haHiMM wooM be wdl raited for naUng 
soles for shoes, and it is worthy of ronark that the 
Anbs near Cape Muasendum employ the skins of 
AMMrinab rar a similar purpose. The Halicore 
TabtmaeuH u iband in the Ked Sea, and was 
•bserred by RQppell, who gave the animal the 
shore name, on the coral banks of the Abyssinian 
eoail. Or parhapa taekatk nay dnoie a teal, the 
ikiaef wiach niinal midl idt dl tbe demands of 
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Jte b the wnrtimng oCmeni words in the Old 
Ml llnr TMluMBli. 1. CUrMbn, the •* bags " 



in which Naaman bound ap the two talents of 
■her far Gehaa (2 K. r. 23), probaUj so caUed, 
— BBuHiig to Geseoina, from their long, eoae-Uke 
ik^M. The word only occurs besides in Is. lii. 22 
(A. V. " cri^ng-pins"), and there denotes the 
setfonlci omd by the Hebrew ladiM. 2. Of, a 
tsg for carrying weights (Dent. xxr. 13 ; Prov. 
in. 11 ; Mic. ri. 11), alao aied as a pane (Prov. 
LUiU. zlTi. 6). 3. cm, tnsslated *«bii/' in 
1 Sma. xrii. 40, 49, la a word 9t BMWi fneral 
■mning, and is generaDy rendered "TWi d ** or 
'tetrameni." In Gen. xlii. 25 it is the " sack" 
li wludt Jacob's sons caizied the com which they 
iMaght firom Egypt, and la 1 Sub. k. 7, zxi. 5, it 
dcaot^ a haz, or wallet, for carrying food (A. V 
' : cMsp. Jnd. 1. 5, ziii. 10, 15). The 
!*• <« bac" wUeh DotU iMd iMH to IMT* 
worn by him as necessary to his calling, and 
fne probably, from a comparison of Zech. xi. 15, 
S$ (wiMVt A. Y. *■ bMlruments " is the same word), 
^ Jt|9 tolM which 



unable to walk or were lost, and contained mate- 
rials for healing such as were sick and binding tip 
those that mn bndcea (oomp. Ki. xziiv. 4, 16j. 
4. TsirSr, properly a "bundle" (Gen. xlii. 35; 

1 Sam. xxT. 29), appears to bare been used by 
trarellers for carrying money during a loB^ joamey 
(ProT. Tii. 20; Hw. i. 6; comp. Loke siL 33: 
Tob. iz. 5). In snch ** bundles " the priests boond 
np the monpy which was contributed for tbe resto- 
ration of the Temple under Jcboiada(a K. zii. 10, 
A. V. "put up in h^"). Tht -htg" wUeh 
Judas carried was |>rooably a small box or diest 
(John xii. 6, ziii. 29). The Greek word ia th« 
same aa that ond in tiw LXI. far "chat" is 

2 Chr. xxir. 8, 10, 11. 

Ba'gO, 1 Esd. riii. 40. [Biqvai.] 

BigQ'aa. The eonnch in attendance upon Hol^ 
femes, who had charge of all that he had, and was 
the tirst to discover his master's aaaasainatioo. Uis 
nanoe is said to signify eunuch hi FlnfaM (lod* iH. 
11, 13, 15, xiiLl,S,ziT. M). . 

Ba'flfoi, 1 Eai. r. 14. rBicnrii.l 

Baham'mita, the. rBAHURiii.j 

8alim'iiB« » Tillage^ the ilifht nooeii rauinhig 
of wUdi oouMOk tt dmort <nilwilwiy wKh the 
flight of David. It was apparently on, or close 
to the road leading up from the Jordan Taliev to 
Jermalem. Shimci the son of Gera residad 1mm 
(2 Sam. ivi. 5; 1 K. ii. 8). Here in the court 
of a house was the well in which Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz eluded their pureuen (xrii. 18). Here 
Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, bade fiuewdl to 
his wife when on her retain to King David at 
HdhroD (S Sam. iii. 16). Bahorim most have 
ben T«7 near the loath boaadaiy of Benjamin, 
and Dr. Barday ooqjeetmna that tiM phoe hy 
where some ruins still exist close to a Wa^ 
Rmot^ whidi runs in a atiaifht oouxae for 3 milii 
fiftND OHfVk dbwQy towudi JioraHi. ATMAwm**k 
"the Barhumite" (2 Sam. xiiii. 31), «r "Um 
Baharumite" (1 Chr. xi. 33), one of tMhHWi «f 
David's guard, is the vHj mISm of Bdnote that 
we hear of except Shimei. 

Ba'jith ("thahoase"), referring to the " temple" 
of the&lse godaor]lMh,aae|i{pMadtothe "high 
places " in the mam amtmat (Ii. sr. 2, and < 
pare xvi. 12). 

Bakhaklcar, a Levite, qfaRulty a 
of Asaph (1 Chr. iz. 15). . 

Bak^vk. ''ChfldiraofBakUk" wmi 
the Nethinim who returned from capthri^ with 
Zembbafael (Ear. ii. 51 : Meh. viL 58). 

Bddidi'Wk. L A ttritotai tiaw of Kchnlah 
(Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9).— 2. A Levite porter, appa- 
rently the same as the preceding (Neh. zii. 25). 

Baking. [Ekkad]. 

Balaam, the son of Beor, a man endowed with 
the gift of proDhecy (Nam. zxii. 5). He belonged 
to the lOuantat, and yhapi as the prophet of 
his people peesessed the aune authority that Moses 
did among the Israelites. At any rate* he is men- 
tioned in conjonctaon with the fire kings of Midian, 
apparently aa a pmon of tht hbm laafc (Nmn. 
xxxi. 8 ; ef. snl. 1<I>. He «am to hare nVed at 
Pethor, which is said at Deut. xxm. 4 fo have }<-rn. 
a dty of llesopotamia. He himself speaks of being 
"liiwighl fttttt Aim oirt of the monBtafaM of tiw 
East" (Num. xxiii. 7). Bal.iam is one of those 
instances which meet us in Scripture of pci~sons 
dwelling among harthMM bat posseaaing a certain 
hna«rk%a of &aaMtn»G«d. At thia tlma tha 
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Israelites were eacamped in the plains of Moab. 
Bahk, the IdDg of H«>K iMTing: witwsscd tlic dis- 
comfiture of his Detghboui's, the Amorites, by this 
people, attend into a league with the Midianitei 
Mgaitul tiMB, and despatched messengers to Balaam 
with the rewards of dhinaU'on in their hoods. 
When the eldci-s of Moab and Midiaii told him 
thdr uessage, he seems to hare hod some niis- 
I^Tiogs M to the lawfulness of thdr nquMt, for he 
mvitwl tbem to tarrj the night wMi liim diitt he 
might learn how the Lord would reg:inl it. Those 
miggiviimi were conllnnei by the express probi- 
Utioc ofG^ xipon hh journey. Balaam reported 
the answer, and the nics>6engers of Balak retmned. 
The king of Moab, bowcrer, not deterred hj this 
fUlore* aoit non and aiora honourable 

princes to Balaam. The prophet again refused, but 
notwithstanding invited the eoibos&y to tarry the 
l^ht wi& Um, that he might know what the Lord 
would mj unto him further ; and thus by his 
importunity he extorted from God the permission 
he desired, bat wai mmcd at tha aaine time that 
his actions would ha amroled according to the 
Divine will. Balaam ther^re proceeded on his 
journey with the messengers of Balak. But Cod's 
anmr w«i Uodlad alt tU< maniftttati^ of deter- 
nined idfi^viO, ud dw angel of flia ioid atood la 
the way for an advenvu v ;i2;iinst him. " Tlie 
dumb ass, imaking with man's voice, &rbad the 
madtMS of tiw prophet ' (2 Pet. tt. 16% It ia 

evident that Bala;\m, allboiiirh acijuaiated with 
God, was desirous of throwing an air of mystery 
round his wisdom, from the iostmoliona ha fara 
Balak to offer a bollock and a ram on the seven 
altai^ be everywhere prepared for him. His reli- 
gkm, therefore, wn pnMtAj audi aa vould be the 
natural mult of a ^eml acquaintance with God 
not confii-med by any covenant. There is an allu- 
sion to Balaam in the prophet Micnh (vi. H), where 
Biabop Butiar thiuka that a oonverwtioQ ia pre- 
served which oecorred bctuwa Mm and tha nag 
of Mojib upon this ooaision. But such an opinion 
is hardly tenable. "The doctiine of Balaam" is 
apokan of in Rer. H. 14, wliera an alhujeii has 

been supposed to Nici' oi tVir fbr.nrlr^r of the twI 
of the ^ioolaitaos, tha two names bemg probably 
sbnOar in aignifiaition. Though the uttannoe «f 
Balaam was ovemiled so that he could not curse 
the children of Israel, he neverthdess sugg^ted to 
the Moabites the expedient of seducing tbem to 
commit fomicition. Th> . fleet of this is recorded 
in ch. XXV, A battle waa aftenvards fought against 
the Midianites, in which ^daam sided with them 
and waa alain by the sword of the people whom he 
had endeaToured to curse (Num. xxxi. 8). 
Balac, Rev. ii. 14. [Balak.] 
Bal'adiuL [Msbodacii-Balaoan.] 
Bftld^ Jodi. xix. 8. [Baal, 0«ogr. No. 2, 6.] 
Balak n r /ippor, kin^ of the Moabites, at 
the time when the cbUdren ol Israal wet« bringiDg 
their joumeyingi in tiie wHdanMaa to ft daae. 
Rilnk pntrred iuto a leaj"!.-- with Midian and hjre<l 
Balaam to curse the Isi-aeliles ; but his desipu 
were frustrated in the manner recorded in Num. 
XT'i.-Tiiv. H'' mentioned also at Josh. xx'w. 0 ; 
Judg. XI. 2o - Wic. VI. 5 ; Kev. ii. 14, [Balaam.] 
Bal'amo. [Baal, Oeogr. No. 6.] 
BalM'amni, in 1 Esd. ix. 43. The correspond- 
ing name in the list in Ezra is Maaseiah. 

Eoddaaaa. Tlicre are two kinds of baldness, 
Tix. artifical and BafeiuaL Tha latter aecms to 



BANI 

have been uncommon, since it exposed people to 
public derision, and is perpetually alluded to as a 
mark of squalor and misery (2 K. ii. 23 ; ]s. iii. 'J4, 
" iuiitead of well-set hair, baldness, and btuming 
instead of beauty Is. xv. 2 ; Jer. sdTii, 5 ; Ex. 
vii. 18, &c.) For this reason it sewns to hnre 
been included under the (Lev. xxi. 23, ]..\X.) dji*- 
qualifications for priesthood. In Lev. xiii. 29 ire, 
vexT careful dircctioua are girca to distinguish 
Jklhai, ** a plague upon the head and beard," from 
mere natunil baldnr-^s which is pronounced to be 
daan, ver. 40. Artificial baldness marked the con- 
doaioa of a Vataittta tow (Acta xriii. 18 ; Kimo. 
vi. 9), and was a sigri of mourning. It is ofleii 
alluded to in Scriptui% ; as in Mic. i. 16; Am. rvL 
10, &c. ; and in Deut. xiv. 1, the reaaoD far its 
being forbidden to the Israelites is their being " a 
holy and peculiar people." (See Lev. xix. 27, and 
Jer. ix. 28, narg.) Tha practices alluded to ia 
the latter passages were adopted by hoithm na> 
tions iu honour of various gotU, 

Balm (Heb. tzdri, tziri) occurs iu Gen. xxxvii. 
25aaoDe of the substances which the Ishnuielites 
ware bringing from Gilead to take into Egypt ; in 
Gen. xliii. 11, as one of the presents which Jacob 
sent to Joseph i in Jer. viii. 2^ slyi. 11, ii. 8, 
where it tippmn tiiat tha hdm orGflead had a ne> 
diciufll \-alue; in Ex. xxvii. 17 (mnr^i:i, " rosin " ; 
as an article of commerce impoiied by Judah into 
Tyre. It is impoadUa to Ucnttff it with may 
certainty. Perhaps it dws not refer to an ex- 
udation from any particular tree, but was intended 
to daiote any kind of resinous subsfauea which had 
a medicinal value. The tiort, then, may represent 
the gum of the fistacia laUiscus, or that of the 
Balsamodendron opobalaatmum. [SncES; Mas- 
tick.! Haaselquist has given a description of the 
true babam-tree of Mecca. He says that the 
exudation from the plant " is of a yellow colonr, 
and pdludd. It haa a most fragrant smell, which 
is rarinoui, halaamiclr, and very agreeable. It is 
very ten.icious or glutinous, sticking to the fingers, 
and may be drawn into long threads. . , I have seen 
itataTmiiah anxgeon'a, who lud it immediatdf 
from Mecca, describf^ it, and was infoi in ^l < }" ir^ 
virtues; which are, first, that it is the best sto- 
nacUdi thaj know, if tokan to Ihna graiat, to 
strengthen a weak stomach; secondly, that it is 
a mo4.t cxi«Ilcut and capital remedy for curing 
wounds, for if a f^ dnps are applictl to the fraah 
wound, it enrca it in a Tcrj abort lima" CXrandu 
293). 

Babin'tu, 1 ^ is. 31, [Bnnniz.] 
Sal'thaaar, Bar. i. II, 12. [Belshazzar.] 
Ba'nah (lit, high-plaoe." This word appea» 
in its Hebrew form only in one pa.<«.>age (Ex. xx, 
29), very obscure, and full of tha paixnomasda so 
dear to tha Hehraw poets, so diflkdt fbn» to apprv- 
date: "What is the AiV/A-pIace wbcrci nt') ye Aitf? 
and the name of it is caUed Bomah onto this day." 

BsWauBa'al, a aanetaaiy ef Baal fn the 
country of Moab (Josh. xiii. 17), whi.h Ls p:t)- 
bably mentioned in Num. xxi. 19, nnder the shorter 
form of Bamoth, «r Bamoth-in-the-rame (20), mid 
again in the eanmamtioii of tha tawna of Moab in 
Is. XV. 2. 

Baa, 1 Esd. v. 37 ; it stands for Tdbiah in the * 
parallel lists in Exra and Nehemiah. 
Buui'u, 1 Esd. ix. 35. [Bbkaiah ] 
Ba*!!!. 1. A Gadite, one of I^vid's mighty 
(2 Sam. jodii. 36>— 8. A Larito of tha Unt 
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cf Mcnvn. and forefather to Ethan (1 Chr. vi. 46). 
— S. A nian of Judah of the line of Phnrca (1 Chr. 
ii. 4 !.— 4. " Children of Bani " returned from cap- 
tiri^ with Zembbtbd (Ear. ii. 10 ; Neh. x. 14 ; 
Bar. z. 99, 34; t &d. 12"). [Binjuti, Maxi, 
and Ma\m].— 5. An Israelite "of the sons of 
fiun" (JE:u. x. 3t(). fBAXSUS.]— A L«Tit« 
(}Mu tiL 17)^r. A Levit« <lMi. tBI. 7 ; fx. 4, 
5; X. 13). [Axi s] — 8. Another Levite, of the 
•ons of Asaph (Neh. xL 22). PofisibI)' 6 and 7 
nur be the same, the nunc m neh om bdag that 

Cf --. ♦''t:-i1v. 

Ba aid, 1 E>.L riii. 36. Thb represents a name 
which has apparently escaped fram tiw prmt 
HiK ew test (see Ezr. viii. 10). 
BaanAi'a, I Esd. ix. 33. [Zabad.] 
Ban. nus, 1 Ead. ix. 34. [Bani, or BiyNUl.] 
IhrngBtti. UMi^ the U^rewB, were not only 
• vmm of ledii nijojnnent, Imt were n part 
of the oWrv.-ino? of fi--stivity. At tlic 

ihm solemn festirab, when all the ouUes ap- 
ptartd belbev the Lonl, tiw hadlj abo had ita 
ilomottic foast (Deut. xri. 11). Probably both 
inaks and fiemalea went up (1 Sam. i. 9) together, 
to baU the ftiUfd. Sacrifices, both on&uuy and 
extnMdioai7, as amongst heathen nations (Ex. 
xxxir. 15; Jodg. xri. 23), included a bunquot, 
aD'i Ell's mm made this latter the prominent part. 
B«sii!i»^ relii^ioas cpIdT'itiorT"!. sudi events as the 
weaaic^ a aoa and heir, .t marriage, the scpai-atioii 
«r itomoo of friends, and sheepsheoring, were cus« 
tonsuily attended by a banquet or revel, (Gen. xxi. 
8, BOX. 22, xxxi. 27, 54; 1 Sam. xrr. 2, 36; 
2 Sam. xiii. 23). Birthdaj-banqneLs are only 
eantisiHd in tke caaM «f Phanoh and Herod (Qen. 
d. 90; Halt xfr. 8). The wai tfane of fhe 
haoqaet wi< tie tvening, and to begin early was 
a muk of ezoes (la. 11; EocL x. IB). The 
■art mmUM mateiab of the buqnetfaig-room, 
next to the vi:in(h and wine, which List was often 
drugged with spioea (Pror. ix. 2 j Cant. viiL 2), 
woe pnfuimi eintnciitt, fjatlMidi or leeae flowen, 
vhha cr brilliaoit robes, afttT the?^, exhibitions of 
masie, singers, and daooers, riddles, j^tiog and 
OKrrinient (b. zxriii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xix. 

Is. XXT. r. 12; Jtulg. liv. 12; Neh. viii. 
10; Ecd. X. 19; Matt. xx i. II; Am. vi. 5, 6; 
Lake xr. 25). Seven days was a not uncommon 
dtn«lir<:i of a ^tival^ espotiJly for a wedding, hnt 
xwnetimes Ibtirteert (Tob. viH. 19 ; Gen. xxix. 27 ; 
Jodg, xir. 12) ; bat if the bride were a widow, 
three days formed the limit. Theie aeemi no doubt 
that the Jews of the O. T. period used a common 
teUe ftr all the gueats. In Joseph's entertainment 
a OBmonkl aeptmtion prevailed; bat the common 
plffiMe to •« sit at table/' or ** eat at anf ooe'a tabic," 
the ori;: : il: J V of the (ippr*ite usag^e. The 
postcre at tabic ia early times was sitting (1 Sam. 
xvi. 11, zx. 5, 18), and Hnt goests were niifed in 
ot dv^Atj (Gen. xliii. 33; 1 Sam. ix. 22): 
tb$ vorda which imply the recumbent posture 
IJwyto fhe V. T. The separation of the women's 
banquet was not a Jewish rn<icm ^Esth. i. 0). 
In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by rab- 
biakal ivgolation, with three pvti«f water, and four 
'^jc .i forms of beiieiliction were prooonnced over it. 
At th.- T'as'^ovcr four such ctjpa were mixed, blessed, 
iXiA : . < uud hy the master of the feast. 

Baa uaa. Fn 1 Ead. t. 26 Bmoia and Sii4iaa 
asstra to Hodaviah hi tiw iMi Em Hkd 
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Baptiim. I. It is well known that ablution 
or bathing was coounoa in most ancient antions 
as n preparation for prayers and sacrifice or as 
expiatorjr «f *in- There is a natural conii< \ion 
m fhe mind between the thought of phy^jcal 
and that of spiritual pollution. In warm coun- 
triea this connexion is prabaVilj even closer than in 
oolderdfanatv; and hence the frequency of ablu- 
tion in the re!igioi:s litos (hroiit^hout tiie East. 
»II. The lustoiT of Isiael and the Law of Mom 
abound with radi loatratioiH (Gen. zxzr. 3 ; Kz. 
xix. 10 ; Lev. xr. rvn. 15, xxii. 4, (i, xvi. 2fi, 2f? ; 
Num. xix. 10). Before great religious observaocei 
such purificRtions were espcdaDy aolemn (see John 
xi. 55); an'l in the later times of the Jewish 
republic tliere appear to have been public Uitlis 
and boildings set apart for this purpose, one of 
which waa probd}ly the pool of Bethesda with its 
five poidMB mentioned in John v. 2. it w^is 
natund that, of all people, the priests most espe- 
ciaUj should be reijuind to jmri^ themselves in 
tiiio nannwr. The consecration of the hi$;h-prie.st 
deserves especial notice. It was first by baptism, 
then by unction, and lastly b/ sacriAoe (£x. 
xxix. 4, xl. 12; Lev. viii.). The apiritaal algnl- 
flcaT'c of all these coi-cmonial washings was well 
known to the devout Uradite. " I will wash my 
hands to ioMccncy," says the Psalmiat, **and «o 
will I compass thine altar " ( ?< xxvi. 6). The 
prophets constantly $pcak of jvanion and conversion 
from sin under the same figure (Is. i. 16, iv. 4; 
Jer. iv. 14; Zech. xiii. 1). From the Gosjh-1 his- 
tory we leom that at that time ceremonial wak- 
ings had been greatly multiplied by traditions of 
the doctois and cldva (see Mark vii. 3, 4), and 
tiie tetthmmr «f the Rmngelist is fully borne out 
by that of the later writings of the Jews. The 
most important and firobably one of the earliest of 
theee traditional eoatema was the baptizing of pro. 
selytes, Thcro i> universal agreement among 
later Jewish writers that ail the Israelites were 
brought into comni with God by cirooincUoDy 
baptism, and sacrificf, and that the same oeremo- 
am were aecisisary in admitting proselytes.— III. 
The baptism of John. — These usages of the Jewa 
will account for the rew^inr-?' with which all men 
flocked to the boptism of Jonn the Baptist. Cor- 
responding with the custom of clc-msing by water 
from legal impurity and with the kjptisin of pro- 
selytes from heathenism to Judaism, it seenjcd to 
call apon them to come out from the unbelieving 
and ainful babita of their age and to enhst them* 
selves into the oompony of ttioie who were pre- 
paring for the manifestation of the deliverance of 
IsraeL There has been some uncertainty and debate 
as to tiw natnn of John'a haptiiiii and tti spvtfaal 
significance. It apj" to have been a kind of 
transition from the Jewish baptism to the Chria- 
tian. All ceremonial ablatiotis nnder the Law 
pictured to the eyo that inward cleansing of the 
heart which can come only from the grace of God, 
and which aoronnMBles forgiveness of aina. So 
John's baptism was a " baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins" (Miu-ki. 4^; it was accompanied 
wiUi confession (Matt. iU. 0) ; it wits a call to 
repentance ; it conveyed a promise of pardon ; and 
the whole was knit up with faith in Him that 
should come aller, even Christ Josus (.\cta xix. 
4). It waa auch that J^us himself deigned to be 
baptiMd with it, and perhaps aoiM «f Rb dbdnlat 
nodfied no other faaptiam but Jtha'f until Ui^ 
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received the special baptism of the Holy Ghost on 
the great dij cf Flntooosi. Yet John himself 
speaks of it as a mere baptism with water unto 
repentance, pointing forward to Him who shoold 
baptize with the H0I7 Ghost and with ilre (Matt, 
iii. 11). And th« distinctiwi bciwaoi Jolia'a bop- 
tum Mid CliHsliao IwptlflB appous in tlie cue of 
Apollos (Acts xriii. 26, 27), and of the disdples at 
EpboHiSt meotiooed Acts zix. 1-6. We cannot but 
draw fiwn fUs Usburr th^ {dAndm tint flwra 
t\ a5 a deeper spiritual signifi ■-•nci" in Christian 
baptism than in John's baptism, and that, as John 
was a greater propbat flun any that before him 
had be«i bom of womfn, nvA jet the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was i itt; limn he, bo hiit 
btpttm surpassed in spiritual import all JcfWlsh 
ceremony, bat fell equaliy short of the saowment 
ordained by Christ.— IV. The Baptism of J«mu. — 
Plainly the most importuit action of John as ;i 
bqitist WIS hi* baptism of Jesus. No doubt it was 
the wfll of CSbtit fai tin first place, by so aabmH- 
ting t 1 bni tism, to set to His seal to the teaching 
and the miaii^y of John. Again, as He was to 
b« llie Hflid of ChvNh and tba Osptain of our 
jkalvation, Hp -was pleased to imdcrgo thnt rito 
which He afterwards enjoined on all His foUowei^. 
And, once more, ffia b^itei owi ie cmlad the bap- 
tism of Christians for ever ; even as afterwanis 
His own partaking of the Eucharist gave still 
fittfacr atnction to His iiganction that His dis- 
ciples ever afler should continually partake of it. 
But, beyond oU this. His baptism was His formal 
Eetting apart for His ministry, and was a most 
importaot portion of Hia coosecxatioa to be the 
Ht|?b Prtest of Ood. Ha was joit CBterfRg on tha 
ng<' of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the age at which the 
Lerites b^an their ministiy and the rabbis their 
teacMng. It baa already been mentiooed that the 
fotiH^cration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was 
by baptism, xmction, and sacrifice (see Lev. riii.). 
All these were unden^e by Jesus. First He was 
baptized by John. Tlien, just a** th" hi!TH-pn<»-t 
was anointed imrneuiutcly after his bjiptisni, so 
whan Jwnt bad gone up out of the water, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him (Matt. iii. 16); and thus, 
a.s St, Peter tells us, "• God anoiuttxl Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holjr Ghost and with power " (Act^ 
X. 38). The BMrffioe (ndead waa imA flD the tnd 
of His cart hi V ministry, when He offered up the 
aacrifioe of Himself; nod then at His resurrection 
and aseension Ha tmy toeik opoD Htm the office of 
priesthood, entering into the presence of God for us, 
pleading the efficacy of His i«M:ritice, and blessing 
those for whom ttiak sacrifice was ofliBad. Bap- 
tism, therefore, «\'ns the bcrinning of consecration ; 
unction was ihc 1 immediate cooscquent upon tiic 
baptism; and s:\ijnfioe wis the completion of the 
initiation, so that He was thenceforth perfected, or 
fully consecrated as a Priest for evermore (Heb. vii. 
28).— V. Baptism of the Disciples of Christ.— 
Vniather our Lord arer bsf^tiMd baa been douUed. 
Tba only paasajp:e whldi dfstioctly bear on 

tlia question is J< hn iv. 1, 2, where it is said 
*' that Jesus made and ba p tixed more disciples than 
Joim, tboagb Jesui Himiidf baptised not, bol Hii 

disciples " ^^'■e necessarily infer from it, that, as 
soon as our Lord Ix^an His miniitry, and gathered 
to Him a company of disciple^ Ha, like John the 

B.-vptist, admitted into that company by the admi- 
nistratioa of baptism. The making disciples and 



the baptizing them went logetiier. AHer tiie 
murrection, when the Church was to be sproid 
and the Go^iel preached, our Lord's own oommts- 
sion conjoins the making of disciples with their 
baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19 l B .ptism then was 
the ioitiatoiy rite of the Christian Church, as cir« 
oondaioo was tba IsitMory rtte of JwbJMtt. Aa 

circumr isinn U':?rnittc4 l> tlj.- Jr'.vyi covenant — ^to 
the privileges and the respooeibilitj attachii^ to 
tliat eorenant,— so bapliam, wliich aueeeaded iC, «aa 
the mode of admission to the Chrislinr covenant, to 
its gi-aces and privileges, to its duties and service. 
— VL The T^tf Baptism.— \. St. Peter com- 
pares the deliveranco of No;ih in th^^ Deluge to the 
dehveiunce of Christiaub in LMpltbUi (1 Pet. iii. 
21). The connasioo in this passage between bqp- 
tkm and " the resorrection oi Jesus Christ" may 
be compared with Col. ii. 12.^2. In I Cor. x. 1, 2, 
th' ]>;issage of the Red Sea and the shadowing of the 
miraculoas cloud are traatad aa t||MS of baptism. 
It if aoffidantly apponnt hm udla nay itaanlila 
the enlisting of a new convert into the body of the 
Christian Church.— 3. Another type of, or rather 
a rite analogous to, liqttasm was dbrenmeimo (OoL 
ii. 11). The obdous reason for the comparison of 
the two rites is, that circumcision was the entrance 
to the Jewish Church and the ancient oovenaat* 
baptism to the Christian Churdi and to the new- 
covenant.— 4. in more than one instance death is 
called a baptism (Matt. xz. 22; Mark z. 39 ; Luke 
xii. 50). It is generally thought that baptism 
here means an inundation of sorrows, and that 
our Lord meant to indiaite that He Himself hod 
to pass through " the de^ waters of affliction.'* 
la ft not prMabla fliat aonia deeper signifieaooa 
attaches \a i i inparison of death, especially of 
our Lord's death, to baptism, when we fmnridar 
too tiiat fba cmmaiioB of baptism with tba daatfi 
and resurrectioo of Christ is so much insisted on 
by St. Paul?— Vli. Names of Baptism.— Yrxm 
the ^rpai of bqilism referred to In the New Testa- 
ment, we pass to the viu-ious names by 'vhioh b ap- 
tism seems to be there designated.—!. '* iiauiism " 
(fidrrurfM : the word $aTri<rft6s occurs only four 
times, vix,. Mar. vii. 4,8 ; Heb. vi. 2, ix. 10). The 
verb 0ttwri(9ty (from fidwrsiw, to dip), is the 
rendering of the Hebrew by the LXX. in 2 K. 
V. 14. The Latin Fathers render fitarrtCw hr 
tingere, mergers, and flMratforv. By the Ow ak 
Fathers, tlie word fia-rri^nv is often used, fins- 
qnently figuratively, for to inomerse or ovowhelm 
with aleqp, aomv, ab, he Benca ^dvrur^ 
properly and literally means wnmr -^i' n — 2. "The 
Water" is a name of baptism which occurs iu Acts 
X. 47. Witii this phrase, the water," used of 
baptLmn, compare "the brcilcing of bread" as a 
title of the Euciuirist, Acts ii. 42.— 3. "Washing 
of Water" (Ut. the bath of the water"), i» 
another Scriptural term, by which baptism is sig- 
nified (Eph. V. 26). There appears clearly in 
tlicse words a reference to the bridal bath; but 
the allusion to baptism is daarar stilLv^. " The 
waahfa^^of regeneration" (lit. "tbabatii of r^ene- 
ration") is a j^liraso naturally connected with th<_- 
forqcoiog. It occurs Tit. iii. 5. All ancient and 
uaat modem oonmcntatoia Imtb fattaipnted it of 
bflptism. Tliere Is so much rescmblaiico, both in 
tiie phraseology and in the aigoment, between thia 
passage in Titus and 1 Cor. VL 11, tiiat the lattar 
ought ly all means to be compared with the 
former. Another passage containing veqr similar 
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tlioagfat^ clothed in almost the same words, is AcU 
uS. I6.a>i5. **niiiiBioatioD." It has been modi 

q'jcstioned whether "enlight^nc-d," in Htb. ri. 4, 
X. be used of baptism or not. Justin Martjr, 
Gemeat of Alezaodrn» and tlmoA all the Greek 
Father^, n^e ^arriafLos as a syno^iyni f-r h^ptif.m. 
it will be renii^nibcred. that ffmnaymyia. Wiis a 
term for admusioa ijito the ancient mysteries. 
Baptian ms without quei^tioD the imUatory rite 
in reftrenoe to the Christian &ith. Now, that 
Chr.itian £iith is more than once called by St. Paul 
the Christiaa "rnvstcrr" (£nli. i. 9, iii. 4, ri. 
19;OoLhr.3>. fenot, w Iwfrtini 1* tiw initb. 
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tory Cnrijtlan rite, admitting us to the service of 
God and to the knowledge of Christ, it may not 
impnhdblf hsf* hma «uad i^w^iit, tod «Aa^ 

wanii ^«Tcry«^fo, as Living reference, and as 
admitting, to the mtfidery oi the Gospel, aad to 
Giritt Himself, who is the Mystery of God (Col. i. 
27, li. 2).— VIII. From the oames of baptism we 
iBQ&t &i>w poiis to a few of the more promioent 
psnges, not already coiisiiderfd, iu wJiich baptism 
ii nitmd to. — 1. The passage in John iii. 5— 
" Eicept a mjin bt bom of water and of the Spirit, 
be caoaot enter into the kingdom of God" — has 
btcB » wdMiUiilMd Iwitit-fiddfrom the time 
ef Cdlriii. SHin tfot^iB wlUt fotira apprahrtion 
tie woris of Meyer n J. ho iii. 5): — "Jesus 
^eaks here ooDcenuDg a qpiritoal haptium, as in 
ft aiMTBrng a spiritaal Aadin;; in Iwth 
places, however, with reference to their visible 
Mxfliary meaim."— 2. The prophecy of John the 
>> .p'.i^t. that oar Lord should baptise with the 
Holy GVicei :ia.i with fire (Matt. iii. 11), may 
BJurc pro^»^rly be iakrpjeted by a ty bta Svoiy. 
The water of Jako'i baptism could but wash the 
body; the Holy Ghost, with which Chiiit was to 
i»j>tjze, ahouiJ parity the boai as with lire.— 3. 
Gal. iii. 27: " For ss many as have been baptized 
mto QuiMt lave pat on Christ." The contrast is 
laCiMai the Christian and the Jewish church : one 
hxi I. the other frtt ; one infant, tho other adult. 
Aiti the tfans»tk»-y)ipt is naturaUy that at which 
by baptinn tbeaervMofChrlrt li imdaTtaken and tlie 
p^>.':l!«*^ if the Gcspel are claimed. This is reprc- 
tmted as putting on Christ and in Uim assuming 
tfe poKtiM «f mH'ffvwn mm. In this more piri« 
ril^r-! "tnJition thrre is the pnver of obtalninj^ 
jdttiikatioo by fiuth, a josUticatioa which the Law 
not to eAr. v4. 1 Cor. sU. 13 : " For by one 
Sjarit for, in one spirit) we were all baptized into 
eoe body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bood 
er fifee, and were all made to drink of one Spirit." 
The resemblano: of this passage to the last is very 
dear. Poa&iUy there is an allusion to both sacra- 
mate. Both oar baptism and our partaking of 
tike cop in the oonununion are tokens and pl^pt 
efChrntian unity.— 5. Rom. tL 4 and Col. fL 13 
art so closely p«r.illel that we may notice them 
tsfrther. Probably, as in the former passages St. 
An] bad brought fbrwnd baptism ai the aymfid 
r'ri^-ij uujtv, iO in these he refci-s to it as the 
tc4en and pledge of the spiritual deiath to sin and 
w u tec Uo o to T^fateouaiess ; and of the final fio^ 
• M.T f-.tr death r.i f Vi** last day, through the power 
o(' the remrrectioo of Christ.— IX. JRedpienh of 
£^pliMi,fMno coaunand to baptize was avexten- 
«.r% with the oommand to ptM-i tho Gospel. All 
rjtioo" w«»re to be evanpehz'_^i ; and they wtao to 
W Hi' l • (L- ipl-'ii, a/imittcd into tho fellowship of 
leil^, hj iMiptwa (HatU zxviii. 19). 



Evenr one who was oonvuced by the teaching of 
the nrst preadiera of the Gospel, and tns nffling 

to enrol mmself in the Ci*impany of the disciples, 
appears to have been admitted to laptism on tt 
ooufesKion of his fiuth. There is no distinct evi 
c'crirp i;i Nrvr Tf«;t,Trncnt thnt thrrc wris in thfi^c 
ciuiy days a body tA uitt.tijuiULL~> gt.niually pie- 
poring for such as existed iu the ages 
immediately saoceeding the Apostles. The great 
question has been, whether the invitation extended, 
nut to adults only, but to iutantA also. The uni- 
versahty of the invitation, Christ's dedaiation 
ceming the Mwwdntai of Infiaiti and tiieir fitnew 
for His kingdom (Mar. x. 14), the admis.sion of 
infimts to drcomciaion and to the b ap t i sm of Jewish 
proselytei» the mautko of wluile heoadioUf, and 
tho subsequent practice of the Church, have been 
pijudpaUy relied on by the advocates of in£uit 
baptism. The silence of the New Tcataonenl tOt^ 
oiTuuig the baptism of infimts, the constant men- 
tion of faith as a pre-requisitc or condition of 
baptism, the great spiritual blessings which iaaai 
attached to a right reception of it, and the respon- 
sibility entailed on thost; who luvve taken its obliga- 
tions on themselves, seem the chief objections urged 
egainft paado-hajptint. But hen, cMioa mm, we 
nitttt leave gnnmd wUdi hei been ee a rtenilv riy 
occupied by controversialists.— X. The nvode if 
Baptism. — The langu^e of the New Testament 
and of the primitive fttheia faffidently points to 
immersion as the common mode of baptism. But 
in the case of the l^mily of the jailor at Philippi 
(Act! xtI. 83), and of the three thousand converted 
at Pentecost (.Acts ii.) it »>ems hardly likely that 
immersion should havu been possible. Moreover 
the andent Church, which mostly adopted immer- 
sion, was sjitisfied witli ctTusiou in csisc of clinical 
baptism — the biptlsjn of the sick and dying."— 0««s- 
Ikms and ansircrs. — In the earliest times of the 
Christian Church we find the catechnmcne xeqtiired 
to renounce the Devil and to profese tiieir fiuth fn 
tho Holy Trinity and in the princip.il articlos of 
the Creed. It is g»ienlly supposed that St. Peter 
(1 Pet. m. 21) refen to a eaetom of this Und as 
existing from til.- Iii XI. The formula of Bap- 
tisnu — It sliould srnn from our Lord's own direc- 
tum (Ibtt. stvfiL 19) that the words nude use of 
in the administration of bapti.-™ should be those 
which the Church has generally retained. The 
expressions in the book of Acts (ii. 33, viii. 16, 
X. 48, xix. 5) mean only that those who were bap- 
tised with Christian baptiian were baptized into 
the &ith of Christ, not that the form of words was 
different from that enjomed by our Lord in St. 
Matthew.-— .^Donsors. — There is no mention of 
sponsors in the N. T. In very early ages of the 
Cbuich eponioi a were in use both for children and 
adnltk— XII. Baptism fmr Ihs dStaf.^l Cor. wr. 
27. " Else what shall they do who are baptixed 
for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? Why are 
they then baptiaed <br the dead?*' 1. TeitoUhm 
tells us of a custom of vicarious baptism as existing 
among the Mardonit<» ; and St. Chrysostom rels^ 
of the same heretics, that, when one of their cate- 
chumens die<l without baptism, they used to pnt a 
liviB£ pei'MMi under the dead man's bed, and u&ked 
whether he desired to be baptized ; the living man 
answeiin^: that he did, they then baptized him In 
pL\c« of tlie depailed (Chrys. Horn. xl. on 1 Cor. 
xv). Epiphanius relates a similar cu-i-tom among 
the Cerinthiana {Masm, sxriii.), which, he said, 
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prevailed ftwi fear tliat in Uic i-wameUon thoae 
stKntld sniler paDidmNnt who luul not lie«ii bi|itiieii. 

The question luitumllf occurs. Did ?t. Paul allude 
to n custom of this kind, which erea in hi« dajrs 
hai hrpm to prrrat! among heretics and {gnonmt 
lH^j.,nn<i? If so, ]w i;o doubt adduced it as an 
af'pi'iurnfiim <id hommem. "If the dead ri«e not 
at Al, \v li.it benetit do they expect who baptize 
vicariously tor the (!«»(]?'* The grenter nnmbi^r 
of :nodcni airainentators have adopted this, the 
simplest and most ratloiial sense of the .\p<x>tlc'8 
wonls. It is, however, equally conceivable that 
the passage iu St. Paul gave rise to the subsequent 
practice among tlie Marcionites and Cerintliians. 
2. Chrymtom beUeres the Apostle to n/ke to the 
pnttsAm of ftith in Ixipti^ui, part of whidi was 
"I believe in tlie rfsunt^tion of the dead." The 
fiumer of the two interpretations above motioned 
eowmenids itsdf to us by its simplicity ; the latter 
by its antiquity. The following are some of the 
various other explanations which have been given. 
—3. *< What shall they do, who are baptized when 
death is close at hand? (Epiph.in. Tfacrcs. xxviii.6^. 
—4. *• Over the graves oi the martyrs." Vossius 
adopted this interpretation ; bat It is very unlikely 
that the custom should hare prcvai!«^l in ttie days 
of St. Paul.— 5. " On acO)aiit of a dead .vu iour." 
•—6. "What shall they j^ain, who an- lmpti2«i for 
the sake of the dead in Christ?'*— 7. " What shall 
they do, who are baptized in the place of the 
deiid ?" I. e, who, as tfie ranks of the fiiithful are 
thinned by death, come forwaitl to be baptized, 
that they may fill up the company of believers. 

BanblMf, a lobbcr (John xviii. 40), who had 
committed murder in an insurrection (Mark xv. 7 ; 
Lnks oSi. 19) in Jenualem, and was lying in 
prison at the time of tin tiial of Jesos before 
Pilate. 

Bar'aohal, ** the Boaits,'' dtber cf Elflut (Job 

xx.ri. '2. [Bcz.] 

Barachias, Matt, xxiii. 35. [Z.vciiaui.vs.J 
Ba'raJi:, son of Abinoam of Kedesh, a retugc- 
city in Motut Nwthali, was incited by Deborah, 
a prophetess of Epnndm, to deliver Israel from the 
yoke of Jabin. Accompanicil, at liis own express 
desire^ by Deborah, BaitJc led his rudely-armed 
ftne of 10,000 men from Kapthali and Zebulon 
to nn encampment on the sunniiit of Tabor, and 
utterly routed the unwiddr host of the Canauiitcs 
in the plain of Jezreel JKidraelin), "the battle- 
field of Palestine." The victory wa"! decisive, 
Harusheth taken (Judg. iv. 16), Sisera murdered, 
and Jabin ruined. The victors composed a splendid 
epinician ode in commemoration of their delivcranw 
(Judg. v.). Lord A. Hervey supposes the uana- 
tive to be a repetition of Josh. zi. 1-12. A great 
deal may be said for this view, but it is foir to add 
that there are geographical difficulties in the way. 
[Dkborah ] 

BarbMriaHi Every one not a Greek is a bar- 
bakn" if the oomnon Oredt defiidtion, and in 
this strict sense the word is usal in I'om. i. 14. 
«*I am debtor both to Greeks and barbarians." 
** Hellenes and bavbarisns" ii the oonstant ^vision 
found in <^rwk literature, but Thucvdidcs (i. 3) 

fi>iQts out tliat tilts distinction is subsequent to 
omcr. It often retains this prirailivt Aeaning, 
as in 1 Cor. xiv. 11 (of one nsin^ nn unknown 
tongue), aud Acts xxviii. 2,4 (of the Maltese, who 
spoke a Funic dialect). The ancient Egyptians, 
like the modem Chinese^ bad an analegons word 



(Herod, ii. 158). So completely was the tem 
^* barbarbui ** aee^pfed, that even Jesephns sod 

Philo ^cniple as little to rcrkou the .Ti'W-i annnu,' 
them, OS the early Romans did to apply the term 
to themselves. Afterwards only the mn^ mtiaas 
were calh-il l>firbarians. 

Barha'mita, the. [Dahuuim.] 

Bui'nIXf one of the sons of ^hemaiah, a (i(^ 
rondant k the fojal fiunilj of Jodah (1 Ghr, 
ill. 'I'l). 

Bar Jesus. [Elvmas.] 

BeLr-Jo'na. [Pf.ter.] 

Bar'kos. Children of Barkos " were auiong 
the Ncthinim who retunied from the captivity with 
Zcrobbabel (Ezr. it. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 

Bnltj (Heb. s«tfmill), the vralt-lmown omal, 

which is men tinned in many j>as-i;iges of tiic Bible. 
It was grown by the Hebrews (Lev. xxvii. 16; 
Deut. via. 8; Rath U. 17, &c.), who used H for bsh- 
ing into bread, chiefly amongst the poor (Jud,'. rii. 
13; 2 K. iv. 42 ; John vi. 9, 13); for maiiag 
into bread bv mixing it with wheat, beans, lentiles, 
mill' t, &c. f Ez. iv. 0) ; for making into cakes (Er. 
iv. 1 2) ; and as fodder for lior8«»« (1 K. iv. 28). The 
bnrley harvest is mentioned Kiith i. 22, ii. 23; 
2 Sam. xii. 0, 10. It takes place in Palesthw b 
March am! Aj)ril, and iu the hilly districts as Itle 
as May ; but the period of course varies acet>n!int: 
to the localities where the coni giows. The barky 
harvest always precedes the wlieat barvertt fn sons 
jilaecs by a we<'k, in others by fttllv threi' 
(liobinson. Bib, JRe$. ii. 99, 278). Id Egypt the 
bnrley is alnat « montih euller tiian the wnest; 
whence its total destruction by the hail-stonn (Ex. 
ix. 31). Barley was sown at any time betwem 
November and Misidi, aeoording to the season. 
Barley bread is ewa to thi*! <?ay little esteemed in 
Palestine. This feet is important, as serving to 
elucidate some passages in Scripture. Why, for 
instance, was barley roeol, axxl not the ordioaij 
meal-offering of tcheat flour, to be the jealotisf* 
offering (Num. v. 16) ? B^-cauf^ thereby is Jem tt-l 
the low raputation in which the implicated nutie* 
were held. The homer and a half of barley, ss 
part of the purchase-money of the adnlferc>s (Hos. 
iii. 2), has doubtless a simihir typical mcaaiag. 
With thb dreumslanee in remembranec^ binr 
forcible is the expression in Hzckiel fxiii. 19). 
** Will ve pollute me among my people for hand- 
fuls ef oor&yf The lEnowfodge of tiiis fsct aids 
to point out the connexion Ix.tween Gi'leou md 
the barley-cake, in tlie dream wliith the "nan 
told to his ftUow" (Judg. vii. 13). Gideon's 
" family was poor iu Manasseh — and he was the 
least in his father's hou*« and doubtless the 
Midianites knew itv On this paasage Dr. Thcw^'" 
remarks, "If the Midianites were aocdstomed ia 
their extemporaneous songs to call Gideon and 
band * caMes of barley bread,' as their succe:^^^'>r» 
the hai^^ Bedawltt often do to ridicule thw 
enemies, the appltostion woold be alt the nsn 
natural." 

Bar'nabM, a name signifying "son of wo- 
phecy," or exboirtatieD * (or, bat not so probMlyt 

"consolation," as A. V.\ piven by the Apostle* 
(Acts iv. 36) to Joseph (or Joscs), a Lcvite of 
the island of Cyprus, who was early a disdjJc of 
Christ. In Acts ii. 27, we find him introduoinK 
the newly-converted >'aul to the .\po$ties at Jero- 
salem, in a way which seems to imply previuui 
ao(|iiaiataiiee between the two. Oo tidiiq;* ooeoing 
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t» 6m AarA at Jernaalem that men of Cjpnis and 

Cyreue had p;-e;»<.hing to (lontilt-s Aiitioch, 
Banabas was seat thither (Acts xi. 19-26), aod 
««il«»T!tt«aitOMckSHil,a>€ae specianyraised 
up to preach to the Gentiles fActa xxvi. 17). 
Having brought Saul to ADttoch, oe was sent with 
hits to Jerasalem with rdief for Uw hnChiCB in 
.Tuia^a (.\cU xi. 30% Oa their return to Ad- 
ti«xh, tii«^y (Acts xiii. 2) were oi-dained by the 
church for the misaiaoary work, and sent forth 
(A.D. 4.'>\ From this timo Barnabas and I'anl 
eojor the title and dignity ot" Apostles. Their first 
mtsuooary joarney is related in Acts xiii. xiv. ; it 
via csB^ed to Cyprus and Ana Minor. Some 
tme after thdr return to Antioch (a.d. 47 <nr 48), 
xh'j yri^rv 5«"rit lA.D. 50), with ^me others, to 
JenuolcBif to determine with the Apostles and 
BUm tite iffientt<)iiHti<in respecting tha neeessity 
of dicumfision for the Gentily cionverts (Acts xv. 
1 £). On that occasion Paul and Ba ra abaa were 
wgitoi aa the Afioatlfla of tiie tMcircomclslon, 
AftiPT arothiiT stay in Antioch or. their return, a 
▼anance took place between Buniabas aod Paul on 
tkaqnertioa of taking with them, on a second mi*- 
Bonary journey, John Mark, sister's son to Bar- 
sakas (Acts xr. tf,). " The contention was so 
(harp, ihat they parted asunder," and Barnabas 
look jtfark, sod sailed to Cyprus, his natire island. 
Bb!« the Scripture notices of him cease. As 
to bis ftrthtT l-tboors and d^^ath, traditions differ. 
Sooie aay thai be want to Milan, and became lirat 
^iAop of the dnmft there. There is extant an 
apcfjypV.a] work, prolably of th«! fifth contury, 
Ada ft Pouto BwnuUxie m Cypro\ and a stUl 
h&sT aooBHan af Bamahaar by a Cyprian neak 
Al*Evrder. We hive an Epistle in 21 cliapters 
caiied bj the name of Eamabaa. Its authenticity 
hai toB deftodcd by some great writci-s ; but it is 
i^err fsnenJiv rfren v.y row, and tho Epistle is 
heiaraj to hint been written miW in the second 
century. 

Baio'dia, a name inserted in tiie list of those 
"KTTants of Solomon" who rcturntfi with Zoro- 
bakeJ (1 Esd. T. 34). 

iafmkmk rJooFB Babsabas: Judas Basp 

Barlaeva, the father of Apame, the concubine 
«f Ju^ Daiiua ^ ^9), The admirable " 
«*i pnbaUy an oflidal titla hdooging to his 

rank. 

BntliolonieWi one of the Twelre Apostles of 
Christ (Matt. x. 8; Mark iiL IS; Luke rl. 14; 

Acts i. 13). It has b^en not improbably conjeo- 
*un«i that he is identical with h'atbanael (John i. 
46 C). If tUa may be aanmied^ he was bom at 
Caca of Gali]«! : and is .«Aid to have p'^'^arl M the 
Gospel in India, that is, probatdy, Ambui i-eiijt. 
faie allok Armenia to him as his miasion-field, and 
report him to h.ive l^n there flayed aliva and then 
<rncified with hi5 head downwards. 

Baitimae'ixs, a liind beggar of Jericho who 
Qlatk X. 46 ff.) Mt by tha wi^vida bagging as onr 
teid pasMd out of Jericho on Hb last jomvey to 

Batadk 1« Son of Neriah, the friend (Jer. 
toA. 19% aawwia M b (Jar. mvl. 4-SS). and 

feithfil sttrn ^rvat of Jeremiah (Jer. ixxrl. 10 ff. ; 
B.C. 60i;, in the die^charge of his pro^etic otlice. 
Be was ef a noble fiunily (oomp. Jar. n. 59 ; B&r. 
f- l^. and of dr<tT".'r-'?'h'Hl ac^^uirment^ ; and his 
hratber Senuah held an hooouiable ofEoe in the 

Coat. D. B. 



I court of Zedekiah (Jer. L. ij). His enemies 
I aotusfil }iim of influencing Jeieiniah in favour of 
the Cbaldaeani (Jer. xUii. 6 ; cf. xxxru. 33); and 
he was tiirawn into prisoa with that prophet, wheni 
he remained till the capture of Jerusalem, B.C. 586. 
By the permission of Nebuchadnezzar he remained 
with Jamntah atMizpeh (Joa. ifiil. x. 9, §1) ; bat 
was aflerwards forced to ^'o (fown to Egypt Jer. 
xliii. 6). Nothing is known certainly of (he close 
of his life.— 2. The son of Zabbai, who aaahted 
NVhcmiah in n-buildiDg tlie walls of Jerusalem 
(Keh. iii. 20). — 3. A priest, or family of priests, 
who signed the covcn.ant with Neheraiah (Seh. 
X. C).v4i The son of Col-liozch, a dcjoendant of 
Perez, or Pharex, the son of Judah (Neli. xi. 5). 

Bunuh, the Book Of^ is remnrkaijlc as tha 
only book in tha Apocrypha which is fonne«l on 
the nodd of the Prophets ; and though it is 
wanting in originality, it jircscnts a vivid i-eflection 
of the andcnt prophetic iue. It may be divided 
fado two mafai parts i.^f. 8, and lil. 8-«imI.— 
1. The book nl j)ix-seut exists in Orix-k, anil in 
.several translations which were made from tha 
Greek. Of the two OM Latfai ToaiMia which 
remain, that which is incorporated in the Vulpito 
is generally literal; the other is more free. The 
vulgar M i l nnd Arabic follow the Greek text 
closely.— 8. The a-ssumovl antlior is undoubfodly 
the companion of Jeremiah, but the details of the 
book are inconsistent with the assumption. It 
exhibits not only historical inaocoiades, but abo 
evidant traces ofa hter date than the bt^nnin;; of 
the captivity (iii. 9 ff., iv. '22 if. ; i. ;i ff. Cmin. 
2 K. ur. 27),^. The book was held in littie 
esteem amoof^ tha Jaws ; though it is stated in the 
Greek tt'xt of the Apostolic^al Constitutions that it 
was iW, together with the lAmentatioos, **on 
the tenth day of tho manth Qorpiaeaa'' (i, e. the 
D«y of Atonement). From the time of Irenaeus it 
was freqaently quoted both in the East and iu the 
West, and ganerally as the work of Jeremiah. It 
was, however, obfliw-d " throughout in the LXX. 
M deficient in the Hebj-ew. At the Council of 
Tient Baruch was admitted into the Komi.sh Canon ; 
but the Protestant churches have unanimously 
pfaued it among the Apocryphal books. --4. Con- 
siderable discussion has been raised as to the ori- 
ginal language of the book. Tboaa who advocated 
its anthaoticity generally supposed tint it was first 
written in Hebrew. Others again have ni.iintiined 
that the Greek is the original text. The truth 
appears to lie hetwaen tima two eitrsmes. Tha 
two diTisNOS of the book arc di.stingiii.'ihed by 
maiked pecaliarities of style and language. The 
Hebraic charartar of the fint part is aoch as to 
mark it !ts a translation and not !i5 the woik of a 
Hebrazing Greek. The second part, on the other 
hand, doeely approaches the Alexandrine type.— 5. 
The most probable explanation of this contrast is 
gained by supposing that .some one thoroughly 
conversant with the Alexandrine translation of 
Jemnkih foand tha Hebrew fiagment whidi forms 
the bads of tiu hook alrsady attached to the 
writings of that propht t, and wrought it up into 
its present fimn.— «. There are no certain data 
hy whidi to fix fha thna of tho composition «f 
Baruch. The present boo must be placo«l coo- 
siderablv later, probably aboat the time of tho 
war of liberation (B.C. 16 ), or somewhat earlier. 

— 7. Thr Kpiftlc of J ere uih, wliioh, .awordi; tn 

the aotJbority of some Q eek MSd., standK lu the 

H 
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Engliili Tttrion m 1h« diaptar of Bvodi, Ii 

the work of a lat<T perioJ. It may b« assigned 
with probability to the tint centurr B.C.— 8. A 
SjriM fint Epistl* of Btrodi **to tlw nine and a 
half tribes" if found in the London nnd Paris 
Poljglotts. Fritzsche considers it to l>e the pro- 
doctioo of a Syrian monk. 

BanUlAL 1. A wealthy Gileadite who showed 
hospitality to Darid when he fled from Absalom 
(2 Sam. xrii. 27). On the score of his age, and 
probably from afioliag of iodepeodcDot, be declined 
4m king's ofllfar of cnm)|^ \A days at oourt (2 Sara, 
lis. 82-39"). The descendants of his daughter, who 
BMlliol into a priesUjr family, were unable, after 
tiM onlMty, to prm their genealogy (Ezr. ii. 
61 ; NA. Tii. 63.)— 2. A Mpholathit.% whose son 
Adriel nuuried Michal, Saul's daughter {2 Sam. 
rxi. 8). 

Bas'aloth, 1 Esd. v. 31. [Bazlith.] 
Baa cama, a place in Gilead where Jonatluin 
Maccabaeua was killed by Trypho (1 Maoc ziii. 23). 
No trace of the name has yet beoi diaooTered. 

Ba'duu, a district on the east of Jordan. It is 
not, like Argob and other districts of Pklestine, dis- 
tlngoiehed one oooateat deBgnitk>n» but is some- 
tinei epelcen of ai the •*hnid of Bodum," (1 Chr. 
V. 11 ; and comp. Num. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33), and 
someUmee as ''all Iksbeoi" (Dent. iu. 10, 13; 
Josh. liL 5, sBL 13, 90), hvt bmiI oonnionly 
withoat any addition. It was taken by the children 
of Israel after their conquest of the land of Sihon 
fnm Arson to Jabbok. They ** tnmed " fron Iheir 
road over Jordan and " went up by the W»y of 
Bashan" to Edi ei on the western edge of the Lejah. 
rEOHBl*] Here they encounter«l Og king of 
fieahui, who *' came out " probably from the na- 
tural fitftneani of Argob, only to meet the entire 
destructi<m of himself, his sons, and all his peopl'^ 
(Nam. zzL 33-35{Deut. Ui. 1-3). The limiu of 
fiedm OT vvy itrielly defined. It oitnded fton 
the " border of Gileul " on the south to Mount 
Uennoo on the north (Deut. ill. 3, 10, 14 ; Josh, 
xii. 5 ; 1 Chr. ▼. 38), and from the Arabah or 
Jorfin Talley on the west to f^al^hah (Sulkhacf) and 
the border oi the Geshuritcs, and the Maachathit«) on 
the east (Josh. xii. 3-5 ; Deut. iii. 10). This im- 
portant district wa-^ Ix-^towed on the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Josh. xiji. -9-31), together with " half 
Gilead." It is just named in the list of Solomon'i> 
onmrniemrtet districts (1 K. it. 13). And here, 
wWi tiie exception of one more passing glimpse, 
doses the history of Bashan as far as the Bible is 
coDoenied. It Tuueh* fifom oar view ontU we 
meet with It le being dtmlated by Buael In tbt 
reign of Jehu (2 K. x. 33). After the captivity, 
Basnan is mentiooed as divided into four provinces 
— Ganbnitis [Golah], Aomdtie [Hadran], Tra- 
chonitis f AROon], and Batanaea, or Ard-<l-Bath- 
amyeht which lies on the east of the Lnak and 
tfa* north «f tha iwgo of /«W Mmrm or ed 
Jkuze. 

Ba'ihan-ha'voth-ja ir, a name given to Argob 
after its conquest by Jair (Deut. iii. 14). 

Blrt'wwth, dauf^tter of lahmael, the last mar- 
ried of the three wlrei of Beaa (Geo. xxxvi. 3, 4, 
13), from wh'- .i^ son, Reuel, four tribes of the 
£domitee were descended. When firrt mentioned 
■htb Mlhd Mihifalh (Gen. Bvitt. 9); whflat, on 
the other hand, the name Bashemath is in the nar- 
rative (Gen. sonrl. 84) pveo to another of Eaau's 
nifii^ «hi dnilhlv <r ElflB Dttlilt. The 



Simariten tni lodti to nmoT* tirfe difficulty by 

reading Mahalath instead of Bashemath in the gene- 
alogy. We might with more probability suppose 
that dab aane (tlaJunwth) has been assigned to 

the wrong person in OBO or other of the pi-"^ige8; 
but if so it is impoaiible to deteiTniue which is 
erroneous. 

Baain. Among the smaller vessels for the 
Tabernacle or Temple service, many must have 
been required to receive from the sacrificial victims 
, the blood to be nrinkled for purification. Moeta, 
on the oecarioB of tiio gieat oeranony of puritan 
tion in the wilderness, put half the bl<:K>.l in " the 
basins " or bowU, and aiterwards sprinkled it oo 
the people (Es. sdr. 6, 8). Among iSb» TMde 
cast in metal, whether 'coXA, silver, or brass, by 
Hiram, for Solomon, besides the larer and great sea, 
roentioB ia made of basins, bowls, and copk Of 
the first (marg, bowh) he is said to have made 100 
(2 Chr. iv. d i 1 K. vii. 45, 4G ; comp. Ex. xxv.29 
and 1 Chr. zzriiL 14, 17). The form and material 
of theae Teseels can only be conjectured from the 
analogy of ancient Assyrian and Egyptian spedmena 
of works of the same kind. The "basin" from 
which our Lord washed the diwapW ftet, 
w:i5 probably deeper and hffger tiun tho haiid4iariB 
for sprinkling. 

Baakat. The Helaew tenns need in the deKtip- 
tioBofthiaarliekavaaeftlkwat (1) Aif,aoedkA 
from the twigs of which it was originally made, 
specially used for holding bread (Gen. xL IG ff. 
Ex. xiix. 3, 23 ; Lev. viii. 2, 26,31 ; Num. vi. 15, 
17, 19). The form of the Egyptian bread-basket 
is delineated in Wilkinson's Anc. Egnpt. iiL 226, 
after the !ipecimens represented in the tomb of 
Kamescs III. We must assume that the term w/ 
passed from its strict etjrmological meaning to any 
vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi. 19, 
meat ia eaTad np ia a ao^ whioh oooU bMdlr faafo 
been of wIdkerwoTfc. (3) AiU»M,awoid of Ud- 
dred origin, applied to the basket used in gathering 
grapei LJer. vi. 9). (3) Tene, in which the fiiftr* 
frotti ofttt hirnifc were preKated (Dent. niL 3| 
4). Vtm ita Viag oooplad with tha knaadtic- 




bowl (A. V. "store," Deut. jxviii. 17), we 
may infer that it was also used i'ur hou.schold par- 
poses, pcriiane to bring the com to the mill. (4) 
Cilvb, so called from ita simikrity to a birdcage or 
trap, probably in regard to its baring a lid : it was 
used for carrying fruit (Am. viii. 1, 2). (.")] Ditd, 
used for carding fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 2^, as well as 
en a laiger aealo for carrying day to the bridc^^ 
{?*. Ixxri. 6; pot$, A.V.), or for holding bulky 
articles (2 K. z. 7). In the N. T. baskeU are de- 
aaribed uBthr tha thiaa ftUowiif tana, «^^«iiM^ 
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BASMATH 

0W9pis, Wftftmi. The lait ocean oolj in 2 Cor. 
xi. 33, in deicrilnng St. Puxl'a escape from Da- 
rr:as<:as. With regaini to the two former woi-ds, it 
naj be ranvlMl that the fint is ezdosiveljr used 
in the tecripCtoB of tte ntaid* «r fteding th* fire 
thottfand (Matt. liv. 20, ivi. 9; Mark vi. 43 ; 
Loke iz. 17 : John ri. 13), and the lecood, in that 
«r«h»fiNrtlioand(lfatt.xT.S7; Markviii. 8): 
the dbtinctioQ is nM«t dtflniUfy bnN^ oot in 
Maik TiiL 19, 20. 

a danditcr of Solomon, married to 
, OM of ]i» conaaiOTitai officn (1 IL ir. 
15). 

Bas'sa, 1 Esd. v. 16. rBEZAi.1 
Bn itai, 1 £sd. r. 31. [Besalj 
Butnrd. Amoog thoae who were exdaded from 
entering the congregation, even to the tenth genera- 
tioi, -mm ftb* mmttr (A. Y. bifltard), who wm 
daarf 111 tills Tf^sei wHli fho Aanwirite and 
M >ib tr Cr>eut. xxiii. 2). The ti-rni is not, how- 
em, anpliod to anj illtt;itimate offspring, bom out 
tfvsdIodcVBtk iwtrictcd brthe SabUnstoilM 
{■oe of any connexion within tJie degrees prohiliitc] 
W the Law. A mamzir, according to the Ui&hna 
{r0bamatk, hr. 13), is cot, says B. Akiha, who 
\i hrtra of relations between whom mairiags is 
ibrhtdden. Simeon the Temanite says, it is every 
eae whose parents are liable to the punislmuLt u: 
" cottmg ck" hj the hands of Heaven ; K. Joshua, 
every one whose parents are liable to denth by the 
hoQM of jodgment, as, for instance, the oiT&pring of 
adahscy. Tha ancieDt rsnioDS {UUL, Viug., 
Syr.), wM wuMkt class, the dtOdnn of • Inrlot, 
and in this tense the term mamer or ma user .sur- 
Thred in Pcotifieal law (Sddsn, de Suec, m bon. 
dtfmei^ cm.): 

"MaoKrlbas acortBsi. ted moecha nothis dedit ortnm." 

I)it cbiU of am, or MiHjbBaditi^ and a momz^ 
was ako ndbned by th« TdnradislB a mamzir, m 

was the k«u? cf .i shve and a mamzer, and of a 
flMSM^sod lianalspirosdyts. The term aUo occun 
Z«k iz. 6, ImM dttH 4weD in AsUed.'' 
wb<;re it seems to denote s foreign race of mi.Tod 
and rparious birth. Dr. Oeiger infius from this 
pasMge tbat wmuif spsdally signifies the issoe 
cf «ach marria^res between the Jews and the wo- 
men of Ashdod as are alluded to in Keh. ziii. 
23, 24,mA iffteUoEiMiftlyto tht FUUHine 
bastard. 

Bat {'iUalleph). There is no donbt whatever 
tkal tiie A. V. is correct in its rendering of this 
wd. It is tme thst in the A. V. of Ltv. xL 19, 
and Doat. xiv. 18, tbo 'dtallifh dosM Iks Ikbof 
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•*/oir& that shall not be eatwi but it must b« 
remembered that the ancients con^iidcred the l>at to 
partake of the nature of a bird, and the Hebrew 
6ph, "fowls," which literally means "a wing," 
might be applied to any winged creatura. Beddes 
the passages cit«d above, mention of the bat occurs 
in Is. iL 20: "In that dar a man shall oast his 
idols of aih«r and Us iMs of gold .... to tha 
mules and to the bats ;" nnJ in Ban:ch vi. 22, in 
the passage that so graphically sets foilh the vanitj 
of the Babyl<Hii8h idols : " Thar &oes are bbcked 
through the smoke tliat oometh out of the temple ; 
uj;>on their bodies and ht-ada sit bats, swallows, and 
birds, and tht ortl also." Uany travellers have 
noticed the immense numbers of bats that are found 
in caverns in the East, and Layard says that on the 
occasion of a visit to a canm timt MtaauM bcMti 
compelled him to retreat. 

Bra, Bfttliing. This ms a prescribed pait of 
the Jewish ritual of purificatko in cases of acci'> 
dental, leprous, or ordinaij vncleanness (Lev. zr. 
xtL tt, sdl. 6; Vnm. six. 7, 19; 2 San. 
xi. 2, 4 ; 2 K. V. 10); as also after mourning, 
which always implied defilement (Ruth iii. 3} 
2 Sam. zil. 20.) The high-priest at his inangiii»> 
tion (Lev. xiii. 6) and on the day of atonement, 
unce before cadi solemu act of propitiation (xvi. 4, 

24) , was also to bathe. A hatidOf<haml>er was 
probably included in houses even of no gi'eat rank in 
cities fiom early times (2 Sam. zi. 2) ; much more 
in those of the wealthy in later times ; often in 
gardens f Sosan. 15). With bathing, anointing ms 
costomsnlj joined ; the dtmato maidng holh 1hm» 
essential alike to health and pleasure, to wUcih 
Inzurr added the use of perfumes (Susan. 17 : Jnd. 
X. 8; Brth.il. 13). Tht •< pools,^ aaeh as that of 
Siloam, and Hezekiah (Neh. iii. 15, 16 ; 2 K. xx. 
20 ; Is. zzii. 11 ; John ix. 7), often sheltered by 
porticoes (John t. 2), tn tiM fini indicatioBS vt 
have of public bathing acoomiDodatkB. 

Bath. [Mrascres.] 

BathFraDlilm, fho gate of^ one of the gates 

of the ancient city of Heshbon [Cant. vii. 4 [5]). 
The "Gate of Bathrabbim " at Heshbon would, 
aooording to the Oriental eostom, be the gate point- 
ing to a town of that naaMb The only phwe in this 
neighbourhood at all T— nMtiig Batiuabbim hi 
sound is Rabbllk Fnton i 
this point. 

BirtUht^(3Sni.sL 3,*e.; aboodMBirth- 

sbua in 1 Chr. iii. 5), the daughter of Eliam (2 
Sam. xi. 3), or Ammial (1 Chr. iiL 5), the son of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. ndH. 84), and wift of Uriah 
the Hittite. The rhill which was the fruit of her 
adulterous intercounie with David died ; but after 
nanriago sha becanM the mother of four sons, Solo> 
mon (Matt. i. 6), Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan. 
When Adonijah attempted to set aside in his own 
favour tha succession promised to Solomon, Bath- 
sheba was employed by Nathan to infonn the king 
of the conspiracy (1 K. i. 11, 15, 23). After the 
aeotsaion of Solomon, she, as queen*mother, ra> 
quested pcxmisaion of her son for Adongah to tafca 
in marrtage AUshag tha ShuMOite (1 K. iL 21- 

25) . 

Bfttfa^v'ft. [Bathshkba.] 
BitilMnduii'aa, a plaee^iiaiMdoiily 1 HaocTi. 

32, 33, to which JuJxs Maa^almms marched from 
Jerusalem, and where he cncani[>e<i ior the relief of 
BallMU*. Tba two plaOBs were seventy stodte 
muL and lha MMiwaii ai to Brthwrhariaa wm 

H 2 
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BATTLE- AX 



intricat.^ and confined. This description is met in 
erery respect by the modern Beit SaUrUkp nine 
miles north of Beit sur. [Bethzue.] 

B«ttle-ax, Jer. li. 20 [Maul]. 

Bav'ai, ' n "i' HcnnJad, ruler of the district «f 
Keilah iu the time of Kehemiah (Vith. iii. 18). 

Bqr-tTM (ezrdeh). It It diflknlt to wft npon 
what gi-oiinJs tlie tnoslalon of the A. V. hav.' 
imdcratood the Hebrew word of Ps. xixxii. 3b to 
dfBify a " bay-tree." Mart of tho Jewkh doctors 
vndonland by the term errich "a tree which 
gnwB in its own soil "—one that has nerer been 
tvUHphnted ; which is the interpretation given in 
the murgin of the A. V. The word ezrdcht BtenlJj 
rignifies a "natire," in contradisUnction to '* a 
stronger," or " :i foreigner." 

Bulith, "Chikixcn of B." won amongst the 
NotUBim wlwirtahMd with Zerabbdbel (Neh. 
vii. 54). In Ezr. ii. 5S» the name Is given as 
Bazujtu, and in 1 Bid. r. 81 as Basalotu. 

BfeiMh [Basuth]. 

' Bdelliom (bcddlach), a precious substance, thr^ 
name of which occurs in Gen. ii. 12, with " gold " 
and *' ooyz stone," as one of the productions of tho 
land of Ilavilah, and in Num. xi. 7, where manna 
is in colour compared to bdellium. It is quite im- 
|NMiUo to say whether beHkuih denotes a mineral, 
or an animal production, or a vegetable exudation. 
Bdellium is an odorifeivos exudation from a tree 
which is perhaps tfas Boraum fkMUfamk, Va^ 
of AnUa Felix. 

BMH'ab, a Benjamite, who went ortr to Dmrid 
at Ziklig (1 Chr. xii. 5). 

Ba^Uotlli a town in ttie extreme south of Judah 
(Jodi. XT. 84>. 

Be'&n, Children of^ a tribe, apparently of pre- 
datory Bedouin habits, who were destroyed by 
JodM Iheoabacaa (IMaoc V. 4). Ths namtlias 
been suppossd to be identical with Beox. 

Beans (3 Sim. xvii. 28 ; Ez. iv. Beans 
are cultivated in Palestine, which produces many 
of the l^uminous order of plants, such as lentils, 
lddney-b«ms, vetches, &c Beans are in bloesom 
in January; they have been noticed in flower at 
Lydda on the 23i\l, and at Sidon and Acre even 
eariier ; they contfntM fn flower till Ifareh. In 
Egypt beans arc sown in November and reaped in 
tho middlp of February, but in Syria the harvest 
ii laiiR 

BpV. The Syrian bear ( Ursus Syriaau), which 
ll iviyioat donbt the animal mentioned in the 
BMib Is sOI fiMmd on tts moantains of 

Palestine. TVirin;; the summer months those bears 
keep to the snowy parts of Lebanon, but descend in 
to As vffiiifM sirf ffindsns* iiis |nl»bU 




also that at this period in fonner dajs they a 

tended their nsits to other parts of Palestine. We 
read in Scripture of bean being fbond in a wood 
bttwasn Jericho and Bethel (SK.IL 84) ; ttliBSt 

fanpiobnble therefore that the destruction of ths 
fin^>two children who modced iiUislia took plais 
some time in the winter, when th(M anJaab in- 
habited the lowlands of Palestine. The ferocity 
of the bear when deprived of its young is alluded to 
in 2 Sam. x^ii. 8 ; Prov. xvii. 12 ; Hos. ziii. 8 ; its 
attacking flodts in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, &c. ; its crafli- 
nsM in ambosh in Lam. iii. 10, and that it was a 
dangerous enomy to man we learn from Am. v. 19. 
The passags inLklix. 11 would bs bsttsr tanslatid» 
" we groan Ifln besis,** In alliuloD to tbtt aidvuPi 
plaintive gi-oaning noise. The bear is mentioned 
also in Bev. xiii. 2 : in Dan. vii. 5 : Wild. xL 17 : 
ctoenis. ziTti. 9. 

Beard. Western Asiatics have always cherished 
the beard as the badge of the dignity of manhood, 
andattsehsdtoittlwfanportsDesofaftatore. Ths 
Ejryptians on the contrar)', sedulously, for the most 
port, shaved the hair of the face and head, and 
eompsUsdthsirskflrsstodotfaslifeSk Thsi 




^jilaa BcM. {Lmu SfiruKiit.) 



, hrma WUkinian (top rowV. 
from B«mlllnl aod Lmjuii. 

of the Egyptisiiik including prdbaUy many of the 
natioM or OnuHUi, Syria, nd Aimia, fc^ sic 

represented nearly always bearded. In ths Ninevite 
monuments is a series of battle-risws fiom the 
capture of Lsehbh by Sennsdierih, In wUdi the 
captives have boaj-ds very like some of those in the 
Egyptian monuments. There is, however, an 
•ppisnnos of conventiottalism both in Egyptian and 
Assyrian treatment of the hair and beani on monu* 
mcnts, which prevents onr accepting it as chanfr 
teristic. Nor is it posrihls to decide with certainty 
the meaning of the preoept (Ler. six. 27, xxi. 5} 
regarding the ** comers ofttebMod.- Probably the 
Jews retained the hair on the sides of the face 
betwwn ths car and ths sjc, which the Arabs and 
othsn dwTsd away. Sbs and fahtm of heui m 
said to be regarded, at the present d.^y, as a mark 
of reqiectability and tmstworthinm. The beard 
ii the object efaa oath, and that on whkh bMnp 
or shame are spoken of as resting. The custom wil 
and is to shave or pluck it and the hair out in 
mourning (Is. 1. 6, xr. 2 ; Jer. xli. 5b ilriii* 
Ezr. ix. 3 ; Bar. vi. 31) ; to neglect it ta liniM* 
of permanent aflSiction (2 Sam. xix. 24), and to rfr 
gard any insolt to it as the last outrage which 
enmity can inflict (2 Sam. x. 4). The besrd was 
the object of saluUtion (2 Sam. xi. 9). The driv- 
ing, trimming, anointing, ttc. of tlie beard, was 
Farmed wi& much osremony by penooi of 
sndrnkOVcooDiBLS). ThsiwnoTalef thebiwa 
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vttmpartof iht eencacaUL trataPiBt pnptr to a 

leper (Lev. xir. 9). 

BM*t The npNMDt&tiTe in the A. V. of the 
(dUxmiDg Hchicir tranU:— 1. Behimdh, mhich is 
4e geoend DBiDt for ** domestic cattJe* of any kind, 

is 115*^1 also to denote any lai'pe quadruixsJ," a.s 
eppoMd to fowls and creeping things (Geo. vi. 7, 
90, TiL 2 ; Er. is. 25 ; Ler. zi. 2 ; 1 K. It. 88; 
I'rtv. SIX. 30, Sk.); or for "beasts of burden," 
hones molea, &&, aa in 1 £. ZTiii. 5, Neh. ii. 12, 
14»Ae.; «r tbewaid myteBto^wild baMla," 
aiin Detit. ztxii. 24, Ilab, ii. 17, 1 Sam. xrii. 44. 
—8, Si'ir is ui43d either collectively of all kinds 
4f cattle," like the Latin pecu3 (Ex. xxii. 5 [4] ; 
Kum. II. 4, 8, 11 ; Ps. kiviii. 48), or specially of 
••■>si>t> of burden" (Gen. xlv. 17). This word 
his a noore limitwl sense than the preceding.— i 
S. Ckayydh is vaei to denote any animal. It is, 
bowerer, very firequently used specially of " wild 
beast," when the meaning is oftien more fully cx- 

Cad bj th* addition of tha word hattddeht (wild 
) •flftiw fiaU" (Bi. niii. 11} Ur. nri. 
22 ; Deat. Tfl. 9S; Bm. IL IS [14], sftt. 8; Jer. 
iii.»,*e). 

MA 1. ••Sow orB«hd,"«23 (Nab. 628) in 

mmler, retomed from Babrlon with 2^rubbabcl 
(Ear. ii. 11 ; Ncfa. Tii. 16 } 1 £sd. t. 13), and at 
• ktar period Iwuit y-ei^t more, under Zechariah 
Ae too of Bebai, return^ with Ezra (Err. riii. II). 
fottr of tiua &milj had taken fordgu wires (£zr. 
X. 88; 1 lid. is. 29). The name occurs also 
among those who sealH the covenant (Neh. x. !'>:. 
^8. Father of Zechariah, who was the leader of 
th< twenty-ei^MB «f Ut tiiba MantiBBid above 
(Eir.Tiu. 11). "T- 
lAnl, a phot nmsad only in Jud. xr. 4. 
Ba'ehar. 1. The second son of Benjamin, ac- 
«aRia«totteiirt bothin Gan.xlri. 21,and IChr. 
«ft 8; hat cnUttad In 1 CSnr. Tifi. 1. No one, 
howe%er, can look at the Hebrew text of I Cli: . 
vni. It withoot at kast aiapectiog that bccordt his 
pti-ttm, ia a oonrnplioB of Btwt, oo Hmt the 
irenabe reading woold be, Benjctmin begat Bela, 
Btcher, and .AaA6e/, in exact agreement with Gen. 
slfi. 21. Tten ia, howerer, another riew which 
may be token, riz., that 1 Chron. viii. 1 is right, 
and that in Geo. zlvi. 21, and 1 Chr. riL 8, Becuer, 
m n proper name, is a cormptioD of taodr, first- 
\tor\, sn th:it Bc-i<:\min had no son Bedier. Kot- 
with5taai;ug ail Ue arguments in fiiroor of this, 
tbe first supposition is, it can scarcely be doubted, 
anbstantially the fame one. Beobar waa one of 
Benjamin's three sons, Bela, Bedier, Ashbel, and 
came down to Egypt with Jacob, being one of the 
Ssattccn dcsoendanta of fiacbel who settled in £<g7pt. 
As ngards the poiteritf of BadMr, ws hare to 
notice the singular fact of there b< ing no fhmily 
named after b^ at the nombetiog of the Isiaelitcs 
ia tbe pUna of Moat, aa idatcd in Num. xxvi. 
But th" no less singular pircimitaiioo of there beiu.; 
a B€cher, and a family of BachnUs, among the 
sans of Epbnim (rer. 35), seems to supply the 
tnj* <Tplanation. Tlie slaughter of the sons of 
llphraaa by tike mea of Gath, who cime to steal 
tfarir cattle out of the land of Goaheo, in that border 
afray related in 1 Chr. rii. 21, had sadly thinned 
the house of Ephraina of its males. The daughters 
of Ephraim must therefore have sought hosbauds in 
tribes, aad in maaj cases must baTO been 
It is llMsaffina hiehly probaUi that 
I of lusbmM.BHiiisd 
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aa Ephraimitiiih heiress, a daogbtsr of Shuthelah 
(1 Chr. rii. 20, 21), and so that hls house was 
rained in tbi tribe of Ephraim, just so Jair, the 
son of Segub, was reckoned in the tribe of Man.isseh 
(1 Chr. ii. 22; Num. xxxu. 40, 41). The time 
when Becher first appaus among the Ephiaimites, 
ris., just before the entering into the promi?e i land, 
wh«i the people were niunbered by genealogies for 
the express piii jtose of diviiling tlie inheritance eqoH 
tably amoQg the tribes, is eridenUy hlriily ianrar- 
able to this ritw. (8w Nnm. arf. 55^6, xxrii.) 
The junior branches of I^echer's f.iiiiilv would of 
course oooUnue in the tribe of ikiyamin.— JL Son 
of Ephiain, Num. n?i. 88, eaUed Bskbd 1 Chr. 
vii. 20. Same as the precoling. 

Booho'rath, son of Aphial),or Abiah, and grand* 
son of Becher, according to 1 Sam. ix. 1, 1 Cflir.TiL 8. 

Boc'tileth, the pUdn of; mentioned in Jud. 
ii. 21, as lying between hineveh and Cilicia. The 
n^e baa basa compared with BcucraZaXXd, a town 
of Syria named by Ptolemy, Bactiali in the 
Pentinger Tables, which pUoe it 21 mile;> from 
Antioch. 

Bad and Ba^ehamber. We may distiiu:uisb in 
the Jewish bed five principal parts: — 1. ue mat* 

tress ; 2. the covcrini: ; 3. the pillow ; 4. the bed* 
stead or support for 1 } 5. the ornamental por* 
This portkm of the bed ww Umltad 

mi 




Sol*. (Fnun FeUows, Ana Mintr.) 

to a mere mat, or one or more quilt8.*»2. A 
quilt finer than thoee iMsd in 1. Ia sauimer a 

thin bhuiket or the outer garment worn by day 
(1 iiam. xix. 13) suihced. Hence the law pro* 
Tided that it sbocdd not bo kept in ple*^ after 
sunset, that the poor man might not lack his 
needful covering (Dcut. xxiv. 13).— 3. The only 
material mention eil for this is that which occurs 
1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is of doubtful 
meaning, but scsns to signify some &bric woTcn 
01 plaited of goatVhair. It is cl«ir, however, that 
it was aometJiing hastily adopted to senra aa a 
pillow, aad ia not deddvt of thaodioBiy use. In 
lu2. xiii. 18, oeonn the word ceseth^ which seems 
to be the proper ttnn. Such pillows are common 
to this day in the Bast, ftrmed of sheep's ileaee or 
i:oat's-b]viu, with a stuffing of <X)tton, &c.— 4. The 
becUtead was not always necessary, the divan, or 
platform alsagthe side or end of an Oriental room, 
sufficing as a support for the boldincr. Vet some 
slight aad portable frame seems ini])lied among the 
senses of the word, whidi is used for a " bier " 
(2 Sam. ill. Sn, and for the ordinary bed (2 K. 
iv. 10), for the litter on which a sick person might 
be canic<i (1 Sam. xix. 15), for Jacob's bed of sick- 
ness (Gen. zirii. 31), and for the oouch on wiuch 
guests radfaiad at a banquet (Ealh. i. 6).— 8. Tha 
' ' portioaa van pillan and a eaoop7(Jad. 
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1(K2 SBDAD 

xiri. 9\ 5ror7 rnm'in'r^, ^oM and silver, and pro- 
bably mosaic wofk, purple and fine linen (EstJi. 
i 6 ; Cant. iu. 9, 10). The ordinary fomiture of 
a b«dchamb«rJo pniato lift to gfcnn in d K.ir.10. 




The " bed-chamber " in the Temple where Joash 
was hiddeo, vu» wnlbtblj, • store-diamber for 
ke«pin?bedB(9K.xi.S; 9Chr.ziii.ll). The posi- 
tion ol' {]]■; hri!-chamber in the mn?t rrmote r-.u!,] 
secret parts ol the palace seems mai-ked in the pa^ 
,&t.Ttti. 8,SK.Ti 12. 
"Be'dad, the &ther of EtOti king <f Sdom (Ckn. 
xxrri. 35 ; 1 Chr. i. 46). 

Bo'dail. 1< mentioned 1 Sara. xii. 11, as a Judge 
of Israel between Jerubbaal (Gideon) and JephthsJ^. 
Some maintain him to be the Jair mentioned in 
J a 1 X. 3. The Chaldee Paraph rast reads Samson 
for Bedan ; the LXX., Syr., and Arab, all have 
Barak, a very probable correction except ftr the 
order of the names. Ewald suggests that it may 
be a fiJse mdiog for Abdoo.— ^8. Soo of Ulam, tfaie 
son of oaml (1 Chr. vii. 17). 

Bcdel'all, one of the sons of Bani, in the lime of 
Ezra, who had taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 3d). 

Be* ((MMJI), Dnt. i. 44 1 Jodg. xir. 8 ; Ps. 
cmii. 12; Is. vil. 18. That Palestine abounded 
in bees is eTident from the deechpUon of that 
land hj Moses, for it was a bnd ''flowing wHh 
milk and honey;" nor is fhere any rea.son for sup- 
poung that this expre^oa is to be understood 
^ditnriM than in its literal sense. Mo<jem tmvel- 
len occasionally allude to the bees of Palestine. 
Dr. Thomson {The Land and the Book, p. 299) 
spealn ot immense swarms of bees which made their 
home in a gigfuitks cliff of Wady Kum. "The 
people of M'uia, sereral yean ago," he says, " let 
a nini! i \^ n the face of the rode by ropes. He wa:> 
eatirel J protected from the assaults of the bees, and 
•itraetad a laifa amoant of honey ; bntliswaaoo 
terrified by the prodigious swanns of bees that he 
oould not be induced to repeat the exploit." This 
ftNiUffflotbatei Deat xxxiL 18, and Ps. Ixzxi. 16, 
as to "honey ont of the stony rock," and the two 
passages out of the P$.-\lm» aiid Judges quoted above, 
as to the fearful nature of the attacks of these insects 
•whcu irribitcd. Enj^lish naturalists know little of 
the species of bees that are found in Palestine. Mr. 
F. Smith, our best authority on the Hymenoptera, 
is inclined to believe that the honey-bee of Palestine 
is distinct from the honey-bee {A. mellifica) of this 
country. There can be no doubt that the attacks 
of bees in £astem countries are more to be dreaded 
fhao they are In nori tempanle dlmalet. Swarms 
in the Eastai e far lai-ger than they are with us, and. 
on account of the heat ot the climate, one can readily 
famipM fhat dieir stkes most ^rre rise to very 
ihnigMwiii aynploan* Wa cm wdl^ flMKfer^ 
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understand the f ili force of tha Psalmist's cmn- 
plaink, " They came about me like be^" The 
passage about the swarm of bees and honey in tha 
lion's carcase (Judg. liv. 8) admits of easy crplrmn- 
tion. The lion which Sainson slew had been dead 
some little time before the bees had taken up their 
aboda in tha caroaaa, for it is expressly stated that 
*aftar a tine," Sarnson returned and saw the bees 
and honey in the lion's car case, so that as has beoi 
well ofawrved, " if any one hera w p w aw t a to 
bimaelf aoomipt and putrid carcase, dMoeeomnoa 
rinses to have any true similitude, for it is well 
known that in these countries at certain seasons of 
the jmr, the heat will in the oomw af tmoty-ftor 
hoars so completely dry up the moisture of dead 
camels, and that without ueir undfip)ing decom- 
pori^m, that their bodies long remain, like munw 
mies, unaltered and entirely free from offensive 
odour." The passage in is. vii. 18, "the Lord 
shall hiss for the bee that is in the laud of Assyria," 
has been undantood by some to refer to the practice 
of calling oat tbe bees from their hives by a his*. 
;n^- nr whisf liji,; snunil to their labour in the fidday 
and summooing them again to return " in the eren- 
ing. In all probability, however, the expression in 
Isaiah has rrferfnre, as Mr. Denham s-ays, " to the 
custom of the people in the East of faii mg tha 

attentioD of any ona by a tigDiiionit Mn or ntlier 

hi$t." 

BeeU adfti one of David s sons, bom in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. sir. 7). In the liati la SmA^uam 

is El TAPA. 

Boersarui, I Esd. v. 8. pBn.SHAK.] 
Badtath'miU, an officer of Ai in i icsidii^ 
in Palestine (1 Esd. ii. 16, 25). The name is a 
corruption of the title of Rehum, A. V. "chan- 
cellor," {he name immediately before it ( Ezr. iv. 8), 
Beja'nbDl, thetitlaof a heathen deity, to whom 
the Jews ascribed tiie sovereignty of the evil spirits 
(Mp-tt. X. 'L'.n, xii, 24 ; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 flf.). 
The correct rending is without doubt Beelxebul, aod 
not MEnM as given fa «Im Syriac, the Vulg., 
and some other versions.— 1. The explan.itions 
oU'ered in reference to the change of the nn m ft may 
be rangad Into tm damm, aoondiag a* they an 
baschi on the ^md, or the meaning of the word. 
We thoxxid prefer the as&umption, in connexion witJh 
the former view, that the change was purely of aa 
aocidental nature. Tlie second class of explanations 
carries the greatest weight of authority with it: 
thcM! procee<l on the ground that the Jews inteo- 
tioaally chafed the pronunciation of the word, so 
as ddNr to giva a rignifieance to it adapted to their 
own ideas, or to cast ridicule upon the idolatry cJf 
the ndghbooring nations, in whidi case we might 
compare tha adnption of Syohar Ibr Sychem, Beth- 
aren for Bethel. Some connect the term with reW/, 
habitation, thus making BeeUebul solaoteow^s 
(Matt. X. 25), the lord of th$ OmUUtig, whether aa 
the prince of the j>ower of the air " (Eph. ii. 2), 
or as the prince of the lower world, or as inhabit- 
ing human bodies, or as occupying a Tfff«^« |f^ in 
the seventh heaven, like Saturn in Oriental mytho- 
logy. Othen) dejive it ftom xe^w^ dung, thus 
making Beelxebul, literally, thi lord of dtmfft or 
tht ^^rnghill; and in a secondary sense, as r^rf 
waa Vted by the Talmudical Wiitci^ as = idU or 
uMatrij. t/ic Icrd of idols, prince of false gods. It 
is generally held that the fommr of these two 
scDMi ii more particulatly rsAncd to in the K. T.: 
fiM liilar» ho««vcr» to adootad hf ligfatAot and 
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ScfalcasBer. We have lastly to notice the iugeniotis 
•caojecture of Hug tiuit the under which Baal- 
jrinb wat represented, was tlte Soambattia pillu" 
hn'us or dtm^jhUl beetle, in which case BcaUebab 
aad Beelzebui ought b« used indifferently.— 2. The 
reference in Matt. z. 25 may have origiiiated in a 
fancied resemblance between the application of 
AhA2i-\h to liaaliebub, and that of the Jew* to onr 
Lord for the ejection of the unclean spirits. The 
titl% ** frinot of tlia dm^" utaj but spedal re- 
Immm to <be ntort of tbe &edM fal question, or 
it may hare b<<en educed from the naino itself by a 
immd or nal ctjmokgj. It ii wortbr of special 
bImwHwi tiat tlN aotie« of BmImniI m o- 
dujiT'>!y ooonected with the sobject of demoniacal 
KWMWii oD, a drcomstaooe which may acooout for 
mt sobeeqnent dinppeaianoe of the name. 

Bt'«. 1. One of the latest halting-plac^ of the 
IfraeUtes, lying beyond the Amoo, imd. so called 
beca&£« of the well which was there dag by the 
** princci " and " nobles " of the people, and is 
perfj^;tiutcd in a fi^gment of pocUy (Num. xxi. 
lG-18). This b possibly the BeeBpELIM referred 
to in Is. XT. 8.-8. A place to whidi Jothmi, the 
SOB of Gideon, fled for £ear Uhm fcratlNr AHmclech 
( Juii^. LT. 21). Tfant b aMSag to fadkalo iu 

Vmu, MB «f Zophah, «f ^ trite of Aabir 

(1 Chr. Tii. 37). 

Be'anh, prince of the lieubcuit^ carried away 
Vf Tiglath-pileser (1 Chr. t. 6). 

leer-eliin, a spot named in h. xv. 8 as on the 

"bax\kx a Moab," apparently the south, Eglaim 
txiag at the north end of the Dead Sea. Tlie name 
points to tij« well dug by the chicils of Israel on 
their apfrtach ti> ttie promised land, close by the 

Mtr vfM<-ih," ( Nam. xxi. 16 ; comp. 13). 

Js'SL 2. The fiither of Judith, one of the wijea 
af SasQ (Gm. xxvt 34). [Ajiah.]— S. Father of 

ti< ■ r . ' t A (Hofi. i. 1). 

Bm4$iuki-nif a well, or rather a liriag miag, 
(A. V. f Bm taiH , comp. Jir. tL 7) bafcwwtt Kadadi 

and TpiT^, iu the wiliemeis, " in the way to Shur," 
and therefore in the " south ooontry " (Gen. xxir 
9S), wUtA, aoDor ding to the explanation of the text, 
was so oam^l Ly Ilaj^^r, U-. u: ,- f ;-iw hrr there 
(Geo. zri. l-i,. By this well iuac dwelt both 
bifacand aiW the death of Ida btiiir (Gflo. ixir. 
62, XXV. 11). In both these passai^ the name is 
arm in the A. V. as •' the well Lahai-roi." Mr. 
Kowland announces the dlfcovery of the well Lahat- 
iQkatMoylt or MoUahi, a station on the rood to 
Bicniieba, 10 boars tonth of Ruhe&>eh ; near which 
is a hoI.> or cavern bearing the name of Beit Hagar 




Be'erotli, one of the four cities of the Ilivites 
who deluded Joshua into a treaty of peace with 
Ann; the other time being Gil^n, Chephinh, 
and Kirjath-Jcarim (Jo&h. ix. 17). Beeroth was 
Wiih the n&t of these towns allotted to Desjamin 
(rriii. 25), in whose poasesaion it continaed at the 
time of David, tlie murderers of Ish-bosheth being 
namad as belonging to it (2 Sam. iv. 2). It is 
oooe more named with Chephirah and K. Jearim in 
IM «f thoM who rotamed from Babylon (Ezr. 
ii. aS; KA. vfL 99; 1 EaAr. r. 19). [Beboth.] 
Bepxoth Wiis kiiown in the times of Eusebms, and 
hit descr^rtioo of its poaitioQ ujrees perfectlj with 
Ifai of tfa» inadm «f-ir««k, which ilra& at Aboat 
10 ate mrfb of Jmdan hr Ott smt mmI to 



Xdhlus, just below a ridge which bounds the pros- 
pect Qortiiwards from the Holy city. Nahari ** tho 
Beerotfaito" (2 Sam. xxiiL 87)» or ^ BlVOt^ 
ito" (1 Chr. xi. 39), wiooM of tho «nWilif 
men " of Darid's guard. 
Bo'eroth of the Children of Jaekui, tho wdls 

of the trrbe of Bene-Jaakan, which fovnT'd ore of 
the halting-placc$ of the Iiuraehtes la the desert 
(Deut. X. 6). In Ktiuu SBiiLi the IMUBO llglw 
as Bexe Jaakak only. 

Beer-ahelift, the name of om of the oldest places 
in Palestine, which formed the Mjutliem limit of 
the Gountiy* There are two aocouata of the osiga, 
of tb« Mmo.«l. Aoeotdiag to tho fint, tin wdl 
vrn , iug by Abraham, and the name given, because 
there he and Abimelech the king of Philtstin« 
'•fwue" both of thn (Oon. xA 81). But the 
compact wa.s ratified by the setting apart of " sereit 
ewe lambs ;" aad as the Hebrew wonl for " seren" 
is Sheba, it is aqneDj MMiUe that this ia tho 
meaming of th" mmf. n<^re, nni in subsequent 
early notices ot the place, it is speit Beer-shaba.^ 
2. The othir ttttntive ascribes the origin of tho 
name to an oocnmooo olmoat precisely similar, in 
whidi both Abfmeledi the king of the Philistincst 
:i. ! n ichol, his chief aiptaiu, are again coooemed, 
with the dififoeoos that the peiaon on tho H^trar 
lUeof tho tnaeMtUn is Isiao fmlBad of AbndiaiB 
(Gen. ixvi. 31-33). Here there is no reference to 
the " wven " lambs, and we are led to infer the 
derivation of SUbeh (not "Shebah," m la the 

A. V.) from the mention of the " swearing " ir. ver. 
31. If we accept the statement of ver. J b as re- 
femiDg to tiie same well as the ftnuer account, wo 
shall he •^prnif l the nrr<»ssity of enquiring whether 
tlicae two iiaiTatives icLite two separate occurrences, 
or refer io one and the s.ane event, at one time 
aaoribed to ODe» at another time to another of the 
early heroes and (bunders of the nation. There are 
at present on the spot two priuci{)al wells, and five 
smaller oiMi. The two principal wells are on or 
dose to tte norUiem hank of tho Waiy ta-^SebaF. 
They lie just a hundred yards apart, and arc so 
pbml as to be visible from a oonsiderahle distance. 
The Inger of the two, whieh Ilea to tho «aa< fa, 
according to the careful measurements of Dr. Robin- 
son, 12^ feet diam., and at the time of his vi«it 
(Apr. 19) was 44^ fbet to the surface of the water : 
tlie masonry which encloses the well reaches down- 
wards fur 28 J feet. The other well is b feet diaju., 
and was 42 feet to the water. Tlw onrb-stonee 
round the month of both wells are worn into deep 
gi-ooves by the action of the ropes of so many cen- 
turies, and *' look as if frilled or fluted all round." 
The five lener wdU are ia a group in tho bed of 
the wadj. On aoaao low hiUi north of the Uu-ge 
wells nie scattered the foundations and ruins ot a 
town of moderate siie. There are no trees or shrube 
near the epot^From the time of Jacob (Gen. 
slri. 1) till tho conquest of the coontty %re only 
catch a momentary glimpse of Beersheba in the 
lists of the cities in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. IT. 28) given to the tribe of Simeon (lix. 2 ; 
1 Chr. iv. 28). Samuel's sons were judges theie 
(1 Sam. viii. 2). From I>an to Beershelw (Judg. 
zx. 1, &c.), or from Beersheba to Dan (I Chr. 
xxi. 2 ; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2), became the esta- 
blished formula for the whole of the promised land; 
just aa •* from Geba to B." (8 K. zxiii. 8). or ** fiom 

B. to Momt Ephraim'* (3 Chr. lix. 4) wia that 
Ibr tiw aovtham kiegdHa allar tiie tknftiaa. 
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After the iftarn fitan the Captivi^ th« fiMcmnk it 
narrowed still more, aod becoiaes ** from B. to the 
Yallej of Hinnom" (Neh. zi. 30). From the in- 
cidcDtal xeferencee oS Atom, we find that, like 
BeOel and Gilgal, the plaee mi is Ui Hint the 
seat of an idolatrous worship, apporentljr coDDCCtcd 
in lome intimate maooer with the northern kingdom 
(An. 5, Tiii. 14). After this, with the mere 
mention that BetM^hela nml the villages round it 
were re-iuhabiUkl al\er the Captivity (Nch. si. 30 
the Dune dice entiidj out of the Bible records. 
In the time of Jerome it was still a considerable 
place ; and later it is meutiouLii as an episcopal dty 
under the Bishop of Jeniealen. It OUJ remains 
to notioe that it retains its ancient namo w neerlr 
similar in MNmd as an Aiahio signification will 
permit— fir n-JUbA tha «« will of tbt Vm," «r 
"of seven." 

BtMfctMih, em of the two cMm aDoltod to the 

sons of Gershom, out of the tribe of Manasseh 
beyond Jordan (Josh. xxi^2T). It ajpeari to be 
identical with Ashtaioth (1 Car, 7l>* 

Beetle. [Locust.] 
, Beheading. [Punishjiests.] 

Btlumoth. There can be little or no doubt, 
♦ii;it by this word (Job xl. 16-24) the hippopo- 
uimuii IS intended, since all the details desaiptive 
of the behanoth accord entirely with the ascertained 
habits of that animaL Since in the first part of 
Jehovah's discourse (Job zzzviii., zxnx.) Umd 
mimala and birds are mentioned, it suits the 
general puipoee of that disooone bettor to suppose 
that aqtme or wnpkibiotm cnatnra an spoken of 




the last half of it ; and since the leviathan, by 
almost universal consent, denotes tho crooodile, the 
behemoth seems clearly to point to the hippopo- 
tamus, his associate in the Nile. The description 
of the animal's Ijing under "the shadj trees," 
amongst the ■'veeda* and willowi, b peeoliarly 
applicable to the hippopotamus. It has been arputxl 
that such a description is equally appUcable to the 
eleidiant ; hot this is hardly the case, for though 
the clcijhant is fond of frequent ablutions, and is 
JrequaiUy smi near water, yet the comtjnt habit 
. of the hippopotamus, sa implied in venes 21, 22, 
seems to be especially made the mlgeot to which 
the attention is directed. 

. Ba'kah. [Weicoxs ahd MBMinn.] 

BeL [Baal.] 

Bel and Dragon. [Dakikl, Apochtphal 

. JIDDITIONS TO.] 

.>.^Olft. 1* Ctee of the five cities of the plain 
4-wMch WM spuod at the fartereeerion of Lot, and 

iwcivcd the name of Zoar (Gen. xiv. 2, jii. 22). 
^t Iaj on the eouthem extremity of the Deed Hm, 
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on the frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome <m 
is. TV.), and on the route to Egypt ; the connexioo 
in which it is found, Is. xv. o ; Jer. xlviii. 34; 
Gen. ziii. 10. We first read of fieia in Gen. nv. 
S,8. The king of Bdaistiieailf OMoffhtfira 
confederates whose name is not given, and this 
suggests the probability of Jieia Earing been his 
own name, at mil as the namo of Us dtj, wUdi 
may have been so callcrl fiom him— 2. Son of Beor, 
who reigned over Kdum in the city of Diuhabab, 
eight generations before Saul, king of Israel, or 
about the time of the Exodus. Bernard Hyde 
following some Jewish commentators (Simon. 
Onomcut. 142, note), identifies this Bela with 
Balaam the ion of Beor; but the evidence from thio 
name deea net aean to prove more than identity of 
family and race. There is nothing w}i.itever to 
guide OS as to the of Beor,or Boeor, the founder 
of the hooae froaa wUdi Bda and Balaam spmi^. 
The name of Bek's ancestor Beor, is of a decidedly 
Chaldee or Aramcaa form ; and we are enresalj 
told that Balsam the son of Beor dwelt fai FMher, 
iHiich is by the river of the land of the children of 
his people, t. «. the river Euphrates ; and he him- 
self describes his home as being in Aiam (Num. 
xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Hoice it is not impr"lMble thnt 
Bela the son ot Beor, who reigned ovui Kdom, was 
a Chaldean by burth» and rdgned in Bdom bjr ooqo 
qucet. He maj have been contemporaiy with 
Moees and Balaam. The passage Gen. xxxri. 31-39, 
is given in duplicate 1 CIu-. i. 43-51.— 3. Eldest 
son of Benjamin, eooording to Gen. xlvi. 21 (A. V. 
««Bekh"), Kvm. Bvi. 88, 40; 1 Cfar. tU. 6, 
Tiii. I, and head of the family of the BelaXXXIi 
—4. Son of Ahaz, a Beubenite (1 Chr. r. 8). 
Belah. [Bela, 8.] 

Belaitee, the, Num. xzri. 38. [Bela, 3.] 
Bolemiu, l Esd. ii. 16. [Bishlam.] 
BeliaL The translators of our A. V., followij^ 
•-he Viilpite, have frequently tmted this word as a 
proper name, and given it in the form lieluil, ia 
accordance with 2 Cor. ri. 15. This is particular! jr 
the esse where it is connected with the expressions 
man of, or son of : in other instances it is tians- 
iated wicked or some equivalent term (Dent. xv. 9; 
i's. xlL & d. 3 ; Fiov. vi. 12, zvi. 27, xix. 2^^ 
Nab. i. 11, 15). There can he no question, ham- 
.vcr, that the word is not to be regaided as a pro- 
per name in the 0. T. ; its meaning is uvrihlmntn. 
and henee rscAfessnm, hmhtu t m. The nTjiiimiui 
son or man of Bclvil must be understood as mean- 
ing simply a worthless, lawless fellow : it occois 
frequently in this sense in the historical hooka 
(Judg. xix. 22, XX. 13 ; 1 Sam. i. 16, ii. 12, x. 27, 
XXV. 17, 25, ixx. 22 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1 ; IK. 
xxi. 10 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 7), and only once in the earlier 
books (Dent, siii, 13>i In 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, and 
Job xxxhr. 18, Bclbl atands by itself, as a tenn of 
reproach. In the N. T. the term appears in the 
form BOSof aod not BcAisA, aa given in the 
A. y. TlMtenn aa naed in 3 Oor. ri. 15 is genetw 
ally understood as an appellative of Satan, as the 
personification of all that was bad: fieogel expiaina 
It of Antiehriat, aa nora aMellj the epporite ef 

Christ. V ^ 

BellOWI. The word occurs uuiy in Jer. vi. 99» 
" The bellows are burned ; " where their use is to 
beat a smelting furnace. A picture of two different 
kinds of bellows, both of highly ingenious construc- 
tion, mar be found in Wilkinson, Anc. Egt/pi. iii, 
i^, ** Th^ oonsisted," he ssys, "of a leather^ 
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Mcortd and fitted into a frame, from which a long 
■hN extended for carrjing the wiud to the lire. 
Jhtf vera woriBid hf tiit Smi, the operator itand- 

ini: rprn them, with one under each foot, and 
pnsuxig ihem oiutnatdy while he pulled up each 
okMHtod ikin witk • Mnng he held in hit hand, 
b one instaaoc we obsenre tiom the paintinr, \hi\t 
when the tnao left the bellows, they were rEu>ed as I 
if inflated wi'.h :ur ; and this would imply a know- 
kdgt «f the ralre. Tb* pWH CfVB in the time of 
ThotfuMi IL, [capposed to De^ the contemporary 
of ^f.t-i-, appear to have Ifen simply of reed, 
tipped with » metal point to rairt the actioo of the 




Idla. There an two words tbns tnmdated 

iri 1 >> A. v., pa'dmon, Ex. xiriii. 33, and 
ncUuioth, Zedu xir. 20 ; A. V. marg. " hridles." 
h Bi. SKrifi. 8S «• bdU alluded to were the 
pt»l(l«i on«, accordir^ to the Ribbis 72 in number, 
wLich alternated with the thn?e-coloured pome- 
gnnzUf* round the hem of the high-priest's ephod. 
The ob^t rf them was " thnt his sonnfi mif^ht he 
kard when be went in unto the holy place, and 
when he came out, that he die not " (Ex', xxriii. 34; 
£cc]aa. zlr. 9). Ko dooU thej uswered tl» same 
parpaNai Ifat Mb tmi hy the Brahmins in the 
Hindoo ceremonies, and by the Roman Catholics 
img the rrlehnitinD of maa. To this daj beUs 
M fiwiiMBtly cfttaM, ftr llM aaka of tMr plei- 
Mot sou^d, to the anklets of women. [An'Klkt.] 
The litt«tf of Cairo wear strings of them round 
Ikirftflk. bZedi.ziT.20''belbof tlMhom** 
is probably a wron^ ren'ie: in;;. It is more probable 
that they are not belb but concare or flat pieces of 
Inm, which were somcfitaMi aUaciM to mm ftr 
th*^ » i t' ornament. 

Bei maim, a place which, from the terms of the 
fttrngCf would appear to hare be«n south of Do- 
Mb (Jod. Tii. a). PoiiiUj ii i» the awm w 

StflMSly A }<lar.? namrJ ann n^t the towns of 
tmuKlam m Ijing between Bcthhoroa tad Jeridio 
(MLfT.4% 

Belchax'sar, the last king of Babylon. Ac- 
cotdiac to tiie weU>kaown narratiTe in jban. v., he 
WW thfai Mag tt qihadid ftaat in lib pdM. 
Similartj Xenopbon tells us that Knbyion was 
taken hj Cyroi in the night, while the inhabitants 
W«e engaged in feasting and revelry, and that the 
kir>5 was kille«l. On tfie other hand the narratives 
(4 Berosos in Josephus aud of Herodotus ditier tVom 
tteatev* aoeoant in some important particulars. 
Bmeos calls the last king of Babjlon Kabonoedus 
er Nabooadius, and says that in the 17th Tear of 
Hi ni^ Cjrm took JUbjko, fhe Uag kfiaf 



retired to the neighbouring city of Borsippus or 
Borsipni. Being bloduuled in that city Nabouuedus 
s mi M jd e i e J , Ida lift wee apeied, and a principality 

or rjtnte .,';ven to him in ('arm-ania, where he diet!. 
According to Herodotus the last king wa^s called 
Labynetus, a name ce^ to reconcile with the 
Nalionnedus of Berosus, and the NalMuinidochus of 
Mcgasthenes. Cyrus, after defeating I-abynctus in 
the open field, appeared befoi~e Babylon, wiiluu 
which the besieged defied attack and even blockade. 
But he took the city by drawing off for a time tlie 
waters of the Euphrates, and then marching in with 
his whole annr along its bed dtuing • great Babv- 
Ionian fertiTal. Then AfcNpaiKtei Mve laldy 
l- en clearc-J tip by the di.-rovcries of Sir Henry 
l^Uiwlinaoo. From the inscripUoos on some cylindeis 
firand afc Um-Qeer, it appears tint Ihe ddwk sen of 
Xabonncdus was called Bel-shar-czar, contracted 
into Belshazzar, and admitted by his father to a 
shan In the gorenunent. In a communication to 
the Athensum, No. \?>77, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says, " we can now understand how Bclshaziar, a& 
joint king with his father, may have been governor 
of Babylon, when the dty was attacked by the 
combined forces of the Medet and Persians, and may 
havr ^ 1 ished in the asnult which followed ; while 
Nabonnedus leading a force to the relief of the pUice 
was defeated, and obliged to tdce refuge in Borsippa, 
capitulating after a short resistance, and being 
sabeeqoently assigned, according to Berosus, an 
honodimUe wUr e m e u t to Ounania.** In Dm. r. 2» 
Nebuch.adnezzar is chilled the father of Bclshazzar. 
This, of course, need only mean grandfather or 
ancestor. RawliMn connects Bcl&hazznr with 
Nebuchadnezzar through his mother, fhii'.king it 
prol<»ble that Nabu-nahit would stivngthea his 
|tosition by mam'ing the daughter of thnt king, 
who would thus be Belshazzar's maternal grand- 
father. A totally different riew is taken by Marcus 
Nirl uhr, who considers Belshazz.ar to b«! .-uiodier 
name for ETilmerodach, the son of {icbuchadnexiar. 
On Rawlinson's view, Bdahanr M TBAU 588 ; fltt 
Niebuhr'.s B.C. 559. 

BoltoihM'ar. [Daniel.] 

B0B, a Ufito "of 11m ■eeond dtM** «M oTtht 

porters appeiotod bj Xkfid ftr m arit (1 Chr. 

zv. 18). 

Bm^Uk It The son of Jehoiada the chief 
priest (I Chr. xxvii. 5\ and th(^icfnre of the tribe 
of Levi, though a native of Kabzeel {2 .Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1 Chr. «. 22), in the south of Judali ; set hf 
David (1 Chr. xi. 25) over his bodyguajxl of Che- 
rethites and i'eletliites (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; 1 K. i. 38 ; 
1 Chr. xriii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xx. 23) and occupying a 
middle rank between the fint three of the " mi^^ 
men," and the thirty •* tdioit men of the amdes * 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23; 1 Chr. xi. 25, ixvii. 6.) 
The enloits which gare him this rank are narrated 
in i auB. xxiii. 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 29. He was 
captain of the host for the third month (1 Chr. 
xxrii. 5). Benaiah remained faithful to Solomon 
during Adooijah's attempt OD the crown (1 K. I. 
8. 10. 32, 38, 44) ; and was i-aisiil into the place 
of Joab as commander-in-chief of the whole amy 
(ii. 35, ir. 4). He apjxMrs to hare had a son, 
called after his grandfather, Jehoiada, who succeeded 
Ahithophel nlxiut the person of the king (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 34). But this is possibly a copyist's mis- 
take for " Benaiah the son of Jehoiada."— 8. Bem- 
AiAH the PmATnONiTE; an Epbiaimite, one of 
Dwrid'e«liirt7aightyaMD(28M.xiilL80i IChr. 
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si. 31), and the captain of the eleventh monthly 
couw (I Chr. xxvii. 14). — 3. A I.cvite in the 
time of David, who '-played with a psaltery on 
AUmoth " (1 Chr. xr. 18, 20, xri. 5).— 4. A priest 
In th« time of Darid, appointed to blow the trumpet 
bifere the ai-k (1 Chr. xr. 24, ivi. G).—6. A 
Lfvite of tlie aoo» of AMph (2 Chr. zz. 14),— 6. 
A LeritaiB thttinwof H«RMui,0mof tlM**ov«i«* 
Jeers of offering*" (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).— 7. One of 
the " prinoet" of Um fiunilies of Simeon (1 Chr. 
hr. 36).*«t, Fwr lajmen in tlM time of Ezra who 
had t^D strange wives. — 1 (Ezr. z. 25). [Ba- 
ANiAS.] — 2 (Kir. X. 30). [Najdcb.]— 3 (x. 35) 
and 4 fx. 43). [Banaias.]— 9. The father of 
Felati.^h, a prince of tiw pflopi*" ia tbe tiiiiA of 
Ezckid (xi. 1, 13). 

Ben-arn'mi, the son of tiM yonnger daughter of 
Low and fnogiBitor cf tb« Anmooitet (Cten. ziz. 

ene'.lMrak, one of the cities of the tribe of 
Dan, meoUooed onlr ia Joah. ziz. 45. Jt is im- 
possible to mj wbetner Iht *' soof of Bendt wlu» 

gave their name to this place belonged to Dan, or 
wore earlier settlers dispossessed by the tribe. No 
Inee has been found of it. 

Bene-ja'akan, a trilj^ who gnre their name to 
certain wells in the desert which formed one of tlie 
haltiog-plaoei of the bradltct en tibdr journey to 
rnnaan. p^EEROTH Ben^-JA akan.] In iSuni. 
xiiiii. 31, 32, the name is given in the shojleued 
form of Behwaakan. The tribe doubtless derived 
its name from Jaakan, the son of Eser son of Seir 
th? Horite (1 Chr. i. 42), whose name is also given 

Itl (]<'r:r<^ ''wv.;. 27) as AKAN. 

fiene-ke'dem, "the chUdren of the East," an 
^ipdlatiea ^ven to a people, or to peoples, dwell- 
ing to the cast of PsJestine. It occurs in Gen. 
zziz. 1 ; Job i. 3 i Judg. vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, viii. 
10. Ib the fini three pMngee the Beiie>kMkm 
are mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekites ; nnd in the fourth the latter peoples 
seem to be included in this common name. From 
Judjj. vii. 1 1-15, it is to be inferred that they spoke 
a dialect intelligible to an Israelite: an infereDce bear- 
ing on an affinitv of race, and thence on the growth 
of the Semitifi langiMges. From 1 K. iv. 30 it is 
diflkalt to deduce an argument; but Is. xi. 14, 
Jcr. xlix. 2S, Ez. xxv. 4, 10, refer, apparently, to 
the habits of the wandering Arabs, fVon a con- 
•Ueratien of tiMae passages and of 0en. zxr. 6, we 
think th.it the term Bene-kelem priman'ly sigiiifit-d 
the peoples of the Arabian deserts, and chietiy the 
tribes of Ishmad and of Ketonh, eitMiding perhaps 
to Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; and that it was 
fiometimes applied to the Arabs aad th^ countzj 
generally (Gen. x. 30). 

Benha'dad, the name of three kin^ of r)ainx"^ns. 
— Benhadad I. was either son or gr-andson to 
Bezon, and in his time Damascus w.os vupromc in 
Sjria. His alUanoe was courted both by BaA»ha of 
Und asd An of Jndah. He Hnally closed with 
the latter on receiving a large amount of treasare, 
and conquered a great part of the K. <^ Israel, 
therel^ enabling Asa to panne hii 
operations in (he S. Fnom 1 K. xx. 34, it wo ibl 
mppear that he continaed to oiake war upon Israel 
in Omri's time, and forced him to main ''streets'' 
in S«marifl for Syri.in residfnt^. [AriAB.] ThU 
date is B.C. 9jO.— BE^iilAnAn IF., son of the pre- 
ceding, and also king of L)am,tstus. Long wars 
vith Iswd cbnacteriaMi his reigii, of whioh the 



earlier campaJgns are described under AuAB. His 
j>owcr and the extent of hiji dominion arc pi ovcd hy 
the thirty-two VKsal kings who accompanied liim 
to his first siege of Samaria. Some time after tbe 
death of Ahab, Benhadad renewed the war with 
I.s]-acl, attacked Samaria a second time, and pressed 
the siege so closely that Uiere was a terribU &mat 
hi the city. Bnt the Syrians hroka «p lii tiie 
in consequence of a sudden panic. Soon after Ben- 
hadad fell sick, and sent Hazael to oMisult Elisha 
as to the issue of his malady. On the di^ afler 
Uazael's return Benhadad was mnrdercd, hut not, 
as is commooly thought from a corBory reeding ti 
2 K. viii. 15, by Hazael. Ewald thinks that cat 
or more of Benhadad's own servants were the nwa^ 
dereis. Benhadad's death was about B.O. 890, aid 
he must have reigned some 30 years.— Benha- 
dad ill., son of Hazael, and his eoecesBor on the 
throne of Syria. His rdgn was diaastroas ftr 
Dama-scns, and the vast power wielded by his father 
sank into insignificanoe. When be snoceeded to the 
tluaie, Jehoin r eeorered tin d t fa awh i di JAoehsi 
had lost to the Syrians, and b> At h\m in .\phek 
(2 K. xiii. 17, 25). Jehoaah eaioed two more vic- 
tories, but did not restore the domfaitoii of brad en 
the £. of Jordan. This ^lory was reseired for hit 
successor. The date of Beubuiad III. is B.C. 840. 
His misfortunes in war are noticed by Amos i. 4. 

Ben-ha'il, one of the princ«s whom }-in:^ TehoshS" 
phai &eat to teach iii the citieii of Judaii (2 Cbr. 
xvii. 7). 

Ben^ta'naa, son of Shia)on,iii theline «f Jndah 

(1 Cbr. iv. 20). 

Beni'nu, a Lcvite; one of ti e ■ v. bo sflaW ffcl 
covenant with Nebemiah (Neh. z. 13 £14}). 

Bon'jamfaL 1. Tbe yooneeei Ae cUUno 
of Jacob, and the only one of the thii teen who was 
bom in Palestine. His birth took place oo tiie 
roid betiracB Belhd md Betiildinn, a diott dis- 
tance from the latter, and his mother Rachel died 
m the act of giving him birth, naming hun 
with her laet breath Ben-oni, son of m j sorrow.** 
This wM by Jacob changed into Benjamin (G«n. 
xxxT. 16-18). The name is worthy some atta- 
tion. It has been interpreted to mean "Son of 
the right hand," t. e. fortunate, dexterous. Oa 
the other hand the Samaritan Codex gives the Dame 
in an altered form as D^*33, son of day^, i. c. son 
of my old age (uooip. Qen. lUr. 20), wbicb is 
adopted by I'hilo, Aben-esra, and otiien. b the 
adjectival loi-ms of the word the first syllable IS 
generally suppressed, as " sons of Tcmini," for sons 
of Benjamin; **mui of Tenlfd,'' lor man of 
Benjamin (1 ?am. ix. 21; xxii. 7); "land of 
Vemiai," for laud of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 4) ; ss 
If the patriaixh's name had been originally Yamia 
(comp. 0&\. xlvi. 10), and that of the tribe Temin- 
ites. Until tlie journeys of Jacob's soaa and of 
.lacob himself into Egypt we hear nothing of Ben- 
jamin, and as far as he is ccDcemed those well- 
known narratives disclose nothing beyond the very 
strong affection entertained towards him by ha 
£Mher and his whole-brother Joseph, and the rela- 
tion to arhtdi he stood, as ff a bmn darling chUd, 
to the whole of his family. Even the hai^h natures 
of the elder patriarchs relaxed towards him. fiot 
Benjamhi can haidty harv been the <* hMl" wUoh 
we commonly imagine him to be, for at the time 
that tlie patriarchs went down to reside in E^pt. 
when " every URn with his house went with 
Jaoobk" ten aooa am tMribed to JBaynua,--* 
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htfK Knnber tfaao to any of bis brothers— and 
tw ef these, frotn the plan! fomuttion of their 

E.ini<»«, were themst'lvcs apfwrently families (Gen. 
3l\L 21). Heocefonranl tb« bittory of Bcnimijji 
ii«hthMoi7«rflw trifat. AadnptotlMtliMer 

thf er.ti-anciR on the Promise*! Lrmd that history is 
M me^tgre as it ut afterwards full and intarcetiog. 
Th» proximity of Benjamin to Ephmto dhnfiig the 

marrh fo ihr Promis«i Land was maintainw^ in the 
terr; turret allatled to each, ikrnjaniia lay imioe- 
diatdy to tho M>Qth of Ephralm and betwea Hm 
•ad Jodah. The sitint 

highly fiiroanible. It l\/iuitd almost a p^u ill < - 
gnm, of about 26 miles in U!^g(h by U m ' 
bm^tbi Ila eaitem boundary wm tb« JordsLo, 
mi ihn Amm it extended to tho woedoi di*- 
thd of KirjatJi-j«iriin, a point about fight mtlet 
vert of Jcnunlem, while in tbe other direetMn it 
•MAd fion tho ^Mef of Hlenom, under tiie 
• Shcilier of the Jebu-it- " . n the south, to Bethel 
«n the north. Thus Dan laterreoed between Beo- 
jndB nd the Pbilistinee, while tho eoamnuriei^ 
tiaa with the rallcy of the Jordan were in their 
oon powo. On the south the territory eoded 
alraplly Witt IIm steep slopes of the hill of Jeru- 
nlcD, — on the north it melted imperceptibly into 
the pc^^jdckDs of the friendly Ephraim. The 
mallDm of this dlrtriel* h«nuy larger than the 
OBBolj of MiddlcHl^ was, according to the testi* 
My of Joaephtu, oonpoisated for by the excel - 
Irice of til* land.«(l.) The general level of this 

efd faktiiMi io my high, not ku thaa 2000 
ahore mnltiiDe plaSi of the Mediterranean 
cn tlie f.ne tide, or thaa 3000 feet above the deep 
ot the Jordan on the other, beades which 
ti^ geoanl lenl or fbima io oamotiiitad, Is the 
<!i3trfct now tmder considei-af ion, by a l.irgf numlwr 
of emuiciioes, afaoost every one of which has borue 
MM part io the history of tho tribi^S). Mo leas 
hnportwt thin these emin-nrf*^ arc the torrent* 
bew Hid larines by which tiie upper country 
bnsb down into the deep tracts on ^ch aMo of it. 
Ihty ionatd then, as they do still, the only mode 
of oeeess from either the plains of Philtstia and of 
ShiToa 00 the west, or the deep valley of the Jordan 
eo the wot n The poaoao on tho oiotcnt ndt ore of 
zmtA man difficnlt and intricate eharacter than 
tlosh on the ■western. The principal one, which, 
BOW oofre^ociitad, was doabtieaa in aadent tima 
the mab aaeant to the interior, karea tho Arobah 
Uhhvi the site of Jericho, and breaking thio'igh 
im butta. hilia with numy a wild bend and &teep 
dope, extends to and indeed beyond the very c^n- 
tnl Mii^'e of the t.ibl«?-lAnd of Benjamin, to the foot 
gt the exain^tce ou whidi stands the ruins of Birch, 
the ancient Beeroth. Another of these pa.s»es is 
thai wh) h 'irce the time of our Saviour, has been 
the rrj; dxi- ic»ad li<?twei?n Jericho and Jenisalcm, 
the SDcne of the poraLIe of the Good Samaritan.— 
Bach were the limits aad such the dMin>f,ter of 
4e possession of BonjaioiA oa fixed by those who 
w^paally divided tlic land. But it could not have 
bMi ksf betew tboj extended their limits, since to 
ttoonly Hrti of 1 &a. viB. wo find mntion made 
'f BrT.j.rrritc* who built T.o.d and Ono, and of 
cthen who were ibnuden of Ai^loo (12, 13), all 
wligh toWBO won boymd the spot named above as 
w«!tt*Tnfnrft point in their boundary. These 
JMoes tc<o were in their poo^e^iou sdu:t the tetum 
trm tho CntMtf QmL zL S6).— The contrast 
tho mililM oiHMfear of tho tribo ond tho 



peaceful image of its progenitor ocm« ont in mnny 
scattered notioes. Benjamin was the only tribe 
which seems to have pursued archery to any pur- 
pose, and their lUll in tho how (1 Som. xx. 20, 
36 ; 2 Son. L 93; 1 Chr. tBL 40, itt. 2 ; 2 Cbr. 
xvii. 17) luid the sling (Judg. xi. 16) are cele- 
brated. Ehud the aoo of Gera aooompliahed hu 
purpose on Egloo with Um riik, vwiag to hit 
ticiency in using his left hand, a practice appa- 
rently ooofined to Bonjaniiles (Judg. iii. 15, and 
mtjx. 16 ; 1 Chr. xii. 2). Baanah and Raduh^ 
"the sons of Riramou the Beerothite of tlie thildmi 
of lienjamin," are the only l^nieUtes west of the 
' Jordan named in the whole history as captains of 
marauding predatory bands. Tho dreadful deed 
recorded in Judg. xix., though repelled by the whole 
country, was unhesiutingiy adopted and defended 
by fionkmia with an obrtiooCT and spirit traly 
axtrooranary. That frightfid tntoMctioa woo 
indceil a crisis in the history of the tribe : the six 
hundred who took refuge in the cli0' Kinunon weio 
tho oiity oturrivon. A long interral moat hsvo 
elapsed betwt'eu so a> r^-t a condition and the enl- 
mioating poiut at wiuch we next meet with the 
tribe. Several circumstances may have oondooid 
to its restoration to that ^hce h l^ith it was now to 
assiame. The Taljemaclu was at Shiluh iu Ephraifli 
during the time of the last Jodge ; but the Ark 
was in benjamin at Kiijath-jeorim. Hamah, the 
official residence of Samnel, and contafaiing a sanc- 
tuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. ix. 12, &c.),— 
Mixpeb, where the great a»emblies o£ " oil krad " 
were tidd (1 Som. vtt. 5),— Bolhel, periiapi tho 
mc«t ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
GibeoQ, iztedally noted as " the great high pUoe** 
(1 E. ifi. 4), won all in tto tand of Benjemfa. 
The people who resorted to the>e various places 
must gradualiy have been atxustomed to associate 
the true with power and sanctity. The strugglei 
and contests wlr. li followed the death of Saul arose 
ffoni the natuiifd unwillingness of the tiibc to relin- 
quish its position at the bead of the natbn, repe- 
cially in favour of Judah. Had it been Ephraim, 
the ca^ might have been different, but Judah had 
as yet no connexion with the house of Joseph, and 
was beridee the tribe of David, wh<»n Saul had 
pnrsned with eadi nnrdcDting cnniity. The tact 
and sound sense of Abner, however, succeetioij in 
overoomiflg tbeee difliculties. Still the insults of 
Shiinei and the (murrectioo of Sheba are indicatieoa 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear 
of any cordial co-operation or finn union between 
tlie two tribee until the disruption of the IdiigdoaM. 
The alliance was further strengthened by a covenant 
solemnly undertaken (2 Chr. xv. 9), and by Llie 
emplojrment of Benjamites in high po.sitious in tho 
army of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 17). But what above 
all must have contributed to strengthen the alliance 
was the fact that the Temple was the comnu n pro- 
Mrty of both tribee. Ueooeforward the bibtory of 
Benyunin boeooifa merged hi that of the eoothern 
kinplom.— 2. A man of the tribe of Benjamin, son 
of Bilhan, end the bead of a liunily of warriors 
(1 Chr. vtt. 10).^ One of tho.*'aette of Harim 
an hraelite in the time of Esra, wlw hid married * 
foreign wife (Exr. x. 32). 

Bon'jaadii, Ugh gate, or gftt», of; Jer. zx. 2, 
xrrrii. 1.-^, smiiL 7} Zech. liT. 10. [JxBV- 

BenoS a LevHe of the eene of Hnri (1 Chr. 
adv. 26» 27). 
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Sen-o'ni, the name whidi the dying Rachel | 
gave to her oewly-born eoo, but which by his 
fiither WW changed inte BUJAMIH (Gen. szr. 

18). 

Bei^M heth, a oame occuiring aiuuug the de- 
scendants of Judah (1 Chr. ir. 20). 

Be'on, a place on the cast of Jordan (Num. 
Xixiu 3), doubtless a contnwAioii of BaaL-JIEOS 
(comp. ver. ;^S !. 

Bt'or. h The father of Bela, ooa of tb* eaily 
Edomite Idngs (Gen. xxxx\. 32 ; 1 Chr. 1. 43).— 
2. Father of Balaam (Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 15, 
xxxi. 8 i Deut. iiiii. 4 : Joda. ziii. 22, xxir. 9 i 
Mie.^. 5). H«ii«allcdBO0OltiiitlMK.T. 

B•'n^ king of SoJom at the time of the invasioa 
of the five longs under Chedoriaomer (Gea. xiv. 2 ; 
also 17 and 21). 

Ber'aohali, a B«njaniite, who attacfaad hiiuelf 
to rkvid at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Ber'achali, Yallay o( a volley in which Jehosha- 
pl nt his peopk' as; ir. bird to "bless" Jehovah 
aUer tde ovei-Uijow ot uie hosts of Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Mehunim, who had come against them, 
and which from that fifict acquired its name ot 
-the valley of Messing" (2 Chr. xx. 26). The 
name of Bereik&t still surviTos, attached to ruins 
in a valley of the laiiM name Ifiag between Tekua 
and tiie nuda road tnm Belhlebem to Hebron. 

Berachi'a^ a Gcrshonilc Levite, father of Acaph 
the singer (1 Chr. vi. 39). f Bebeciiiah.] 

aflral'ib, son of SbfanU, a cMcf man of B«n- 

janiin fl Chr. viii. 21). 

Bero'a. 1. A dty of Macedonia, to which St. 
Panl retired with Silas and Timotheus, in the 
course of his first visit to Knrope, on being per- 
secuted in Thcssalonicu (Acts ivii. 10), and fi-om 
which, on being agiun persecuted by emissaries 
from Thessalonica, be withdrew to the for the 
pnrpooe of proceeding to Athens (i6. 14, 15}. The 
community of Jews mtut luvc been considerable 
in BeNa, and thair ';*>f'^*^'' ia described in very 
ftvoiniAle terms (A. 11). Sopater, one of St. 
Paul's missionary companions, is from this place 
(Acts xjc 4). Berea, now caUed Verria or Kara- 
V<mia, la dtoaled «n tlie aaatam alepa of tiie 
Olympian mountain-range, txjinmanding an eiten- 
sive view of tha fl^n of the Axius and Hitlioemon, 
and now 1S,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. A 
few ancient remains, Greek, Roman, and Byz;mtiue, 
still exist here.— 2. Tlve modem Aleppo, mentioned 
iu 2 Mace. xiii. 4.-8. A place in Judca, appi- 
rdntly not TOT 6st ham JaroiaUm (1 Uaoc 
ix. 4). 

Bereehi'ah. 1. One of the sons of Zorobal>e], 
and a descendant of the royal £unily of Judah 
(t Chr. ill. 20).— 2. A man menlioaed as the 

fiithci of McbhiiII;mi who assisted in rebuilding the 
walls Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4, 30: vi. 18).— 3. 
A Lavito of the Una of EUEanah (1 Oir. ii. 16).— 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark (1 Oir. xv. 23).— 5. 
One of tlic chief men of Uie tribe of Kphraitn in 
lime of king Abaz (2 Chr. xx\aii. 12).— 6. Father 
cf Asaph th.' -irrfr (1 Chr. xv. 17). [Bkka- 
CiUAU.]— 7. Katiier of iicchauiah the prophtt 
(Zwh. i. 1, 7). 

Be'rod. 1. A place in the south of Palestine, 
between which and Kodesh lay the well Lohni-i-oi 
(Gen. xvi. 14).— 2. A son or deaceiid.uit of EphiTiim 

iL Chr. vii. 20), |>os8iblj identical with Becher in 
Ivm. kzvi. 35, by a mere dwngo of Ickteia. 
BHini'««i QBbbhicb.] 



Be'ri, son of Zagtuii, of tha tribe of Aibtr 

(I Chr. viL 36). 

J)g|*th 1. A sou of Ashcr (Gen. ilvi. 17; 
Num. xxri. 44, 4$), from whom deneoded the 
family of tiia Bviliea" (Nnm. xr?i. 44).— & A 
son of Ephraim, so named on acconnl of the state 
of his fitthei's booae when be waa bom ( 1 Chr. vii. 
20-23). TUadiortnolteeieof nodightbiilarical 
importance; especially aa ft reftn to a -pcnoi of 
Hebrew bistoir respecting wbicb tbc VMe luTmds 
us no otiicr luia lofonnatioo. The event must be 
assigned to the time between Jacob's i ■■.nh auJ the 
beginning of the oppression. The mdicauons liiat 
guide OS are, that &ome of Ephraim's sons must 
have attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews 
were still li^. Thei c cui be no doubt that tbe 
land in which the men of Gath were bom is tbe 
eastern pert of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen ttsdC 
At this time very many foreignen most have lea 
settled in Egypt, Or else these men of Gath may 
have been mercenaries like the ChereUum {a 
Egyptian Shatfratana) who wew in the BgrptiiB 
service at a later time, as in David'?, 1 la whom 
lands were probably allotted as to the native anny. 
— S. A BenjamHa. He and his brother Skems 
were ancestoi-s of the inhabitants of Ajalou. luxl 
expelled Uie iuhabitaots of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 13, 
16.)— 4. A Levite (1 Chr. zsUL 10, II). 

Barii'tw. [Bf.riau, 1.] 

Bo'xitas, the, a tribe or people who are imam 
witii Abel and Beth-maachah-— and who were the* 
fore doubtless situated in the north of Westilie-- 
mentioned only as liaviuz been visited bv Jeab m 
his pursuit after Shctai tta bob of Bidiii(t 8a 
XX. 14). 

Be'rith, tha god, Judji. ix. 46. [BAai>BnniL| 

Bemi'ee and Berenice, the eldest daughter 
Heiod Agrippa I. (Acto xiL 1, &c.). She was tot 
mantad to her nnda Harod, king of Ghakii, end 

after his death (a.d. 48) she lived under cimim- 
bUuices of great suspicitfi with her owu biothei 
Agrippa IL» in eooiNiikn with whom she is am- 
tinncJ Acts xxv. 13, 23, xivi. 30, as having ri-iited 
Festus ou his appointment as t'lvcurator ot Jud.'«a. 
She was a second time married, to Polonon, king 
of Cilicia, but soon left him, and returned to bar 
brother. She afterwards became the mistress « 
A't-[i L- ) < \' his son Titus. 

Ber odach-Bal adaa. 2 K. xx. 12. [H£RO- 
dacii-Baladan'.] 
Bo'roth, 1 Ks<i. V. 10. rBKKnoTH.j 
Be'xotlialif Be'xothaL Tha first of the»e two 
names, each of wUdi oecon onoe only, is given by 
Kzckiel (xlvii. 16) in connexion with Hnmath and 
Damascus as forming part of the northern boundsrr 
of tha pramiaed fauuL The eeeood la aMmtioncd 
(2 Sam. viii. 8) as the narne of a city of Zob-ih 
token by David, also in connexion will* H-^nwlh 
and Damascus. The well-known city Beiryt 
(Berytus) naturally i^uggests it*elf as identical with 
oue at least of the names ; but in each instance the 
circumstances of tlie case seem to J^uire a jx Mtion 
further ea>t. Kt;i-^t rtpirds Berothah and Berotol 
:is distinct plMcea, and identifies the fint with 
Berytus. . 
Bo rothite, the (1 Chr.sLS9). rBssBOTH.] 
Beryl {tarsJtUfi), ocean in Ec. ml 20, ma* 
13 ; Cant v. 14 ; Ex. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. '3 ; !>">. 
X. 6. It is genoally supposed that tl»e taidbh 
derivea ita nan* from the place so called. Tho«)^ 
little ornoihing in the paengm where tha loraw 
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if mntiODcd to iead us to acfthing like « satis, 
litctorj condusiflB it to its identity, cjccrpting in 
Cant. r. 14, where we do seem to catch a glimmer 
of the stone denoted : " His hands are 01 1» of gold 
adorned with the tirvlush ^tone." The oibe or rings 
of pold re£er not (0 riog« on the fingers, but to the 
ua^tn tlwiUMliCt, n they gently press upon the 
thumb and thus form the tigure ot" an orb or a 
mg. Tb« latter part of the verse is the caasal 
ttpMif* «f tlM fiwner* It is not only laid In thit 
paKei;^ that the han.1s are called orbs of gold, but 
the reasoo why thev are thus called is iuimalutely 
abided — specially on account of th« beautifal chry- 
Hjiiteswith which tlie hands were r. l^mf'i Pliny 
ays of the chrysoliihosy *' it is a trruispuent stone 
with a refulgence like that of gold." Since then 
the golden $Ume, as the name imports, is admirably 
rait«d to the abore passit^ in Canticles, the ancient 
chrysoliU or the modem yellow u>pax appears to 
late a better cUim than any other am to repns 
■■t iit tsrikUk of th9 HwiWN Bible, oertalnly a 
et^Lr cLiim th in tJie of the A. V., a rcnder- 

vkich appears to be unsupported by aoj kind 
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BmelBS, 1 F^!. T. r)8. [B iraiLLAi.] 

Bs'mL **Qukiren of Besai" were amoog the 
Nfthioia w1m» i Hon irf to Judaea with ZcnibMbel 
{t: ?^ , N-»h. Tii. 52). [Bastai.] 

BeMdeiah, father of Meshullam, one of the re- 
fiivB»«fth« wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 

It'ior, t)» teoek, a torrent-bed or vndj in 
the extrtme south of Judah, of which mention 
eccms odW in 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21. It must 
ham beoi'iBath oC Ziklag, but htthtrto tht tita^ 
nor wady has been klentified. 
Bo'tlh, \ city Idonging to HadaxI' zi i , king of 
Zobob, meiUioQed with Bcrothai (2 Htm, riii. 8). 
htfeepanUKoovBtlClir. zvia.8, the nniieis 
ctl)^ Ir m iaremim of letters, Tib<-hath, Ewald 
ptssomca the latter to be the correct reading, aaU 
enpares it with TAmh (Geo. uii. 24). 

Stfiae^ a place nppeirent'y fmth ot' Jerusalem 
(Jod. i. 9), and pr»i,ibly idtijtj nl with Bethanin 
ef Kawbin?, tn ■ rr.:lps from the 'riT>"'t iii;:i of Abra- 
huB inJ four from Hebron. Tliis has beuu 
TiriDosly identified with Betharath, Ikthainun, 
nd Bctand«BebBmtDSyifa,plaoiib7Fliny 
eaCannd. 

Be ta, one of the dties en the Knrkr of the 
tribe of Asher ( Josh. xLr. 25). By Eusebiua it is 
mi to fam bem ihca called Bebotoi, and to hare 
In fli^ ttdM Ml «r Pldcnab. 

Betb, the mo*t ceneral word for a house or 
hdtitxtiao. Strictly mfaking it has the fisioe of a 
■ilM awclfeig, M IB Qco. zziiU. 17, where 

tte ^iizHirg of a "house" nrwrks the terminatipn 
of s lUge of Jacob's wanderings ; but it is also 
«fb>yed for a dwelling of any kbd, even for a 
^m*, .-u in G\m. xxiv. 32, Judg. xviii. 31, 1 Sam. 
1. 7. From this general force the transitioQ w<is 
utttral to a house in the sense of a family. Like 
Atda m Latin and Dom in German, Beth has the 
•pecial meaning of a temple or house of worship.-^ 
bth is more freqaently employed in combioAtion 
*^ other words to fasm the names of places than 

nthCr WOld. BCTH-KCBO, th« **8h«wbg 
> (2 K. X. 12j. It Ikx l ?iv-en Jezrcel 
mi Samaria, aooordiog to Jerome 15 miles from 

tevB «r and in the plain of £s- 

^ntkm. Brm-UAGOA:?, "the ^rden-house" 
C2 K. iz. 27). it is doubtless the same place 



as ExoANNis, "spring of gardens," Uie modem 

Jenin. 

Beth-ab'ara, a place beyond Joitlnn. in which, 
accorriinf to the Receired Text of the ^ . 1., John 
was baptizing (John i. 28), apparently at the time 
thai be baptized Cbiist (comp. vcr. 29, 89, 35). 
If tUs TCW&Df be comet, Beihabam may be iden> 
tical with Bcth-bainh, the nricient fonl of Jurd:ui, 
of which the men of £phnum took possession afler 
<3ideaQ*8 dsftit of tin Hidianito [Bltr-baiurJ ; 
or, which seems more likely, with P th-nimrali, 
on the east of tlie rirer, n^lv opjKiviitc Jencho. 
[Bf.th-nimrah.] But the oldest MS8, (A B) 
nn 1 f'li Vi ' it. have not Bcthabora but Bethany. 

Btith-anath, one of the "fenced cities" ot 
Naphtali, named with Bethsbeme&h (Josh. x\x. 
38); from neither of them were the Guinanitos 
expelled (Judg. L 33). By £usebiu8 and Jerome 
it i5 .s]x>kcn of :ts a rilh^ liilllilll PltlllMii 15 miles 
esstwaid of Cswarcs, 

BtCh'-tOttft, m town to Oo moiratalnous district 
of Judah, n-amed with Halhul, Bothzur, and others, 
iu Josh. XT. 59 only. It is vety probably the 
modem JSSiAAiAidR. 

Both'tny, a Tillacie which, scanty as are the 
notices of it oontaiued in Scripture, is more inti- 
mately associated in our minds thaia perhaps any 
other place witli tli ' most familiar acts and wnea 
of the last day» ot the life of Christ. It was aitu- 
ated at " (irp^r) the Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1 ; 
Luke ziz. 29), about fifteen stadia from Jemsalem 
(John xi. 18), on or near the usual road from 
Jericho to the city (Luke xiz. 29, comp. 1 ; Mark 
xi. 1, oinnp. z. 46), and doso by and west (?) of 
•DOtfaer Tillage called BsTRpRAOa, tho two being 
sereral times nientionc<l togother.— There never 
appears to hare been any doubt as to the site iiS 
BethsBif , which Is wnr known hf s nanra dniTsd 
from Lazanis — el-Axcaiyeh or LazanVh. H lies 
on the eastern slope of the Mount of Oiires, fully 
a mile beyond the summit, and not rery fiu" ftoni 
the point at which the road to Jericho bepns its 
more sud<kn desert towai-dd the Jordan valley. 
A'l- AM m ^ f tk is a ruinous and wretched village, a 
wild mountain hamlet of tome twenty families. 
In the riUageare shown the traditional sites of 
the house and tomb of Lazarus. Hm Jirait of 
SboDon the bnor is «1m> tzhibitcd. 

BttiMff'tMh, om of tt« s}z dties of Judah 
which were situated down in the Aralxih, tht! sunk 
Taller of the Jordan and Dead Sea (Jc^i. xr. 61), 
OB the north border of tho triba^ and apporently 
between Beth-h(^lah and the high land on the 
west of the Jordan valley (zt. (i). It is also 
tneihided in tho list of tho towns of Bo^funin 
(n-iii. 22). 

Both-a'raai, accurately B£th-haham, one of 
the towns of Gad on the east of Jord;m, described 
as in "tlie valley," Josh. liii. 27, and no <loubt 
the same place as that oanud Bkth-iiaka.v in 
Num. xxzii. 36. Eusebius and Jerome report tinit 
in their day itoqppeUation was Bethramphtha, and 
that, in honour of Augustus, Herod had named it 
I.ibias. Josephus's account is that Herod (Antipas), 
on taking pootession of bis tetrarchy, fortified Sep- 
phorissndtiie dty of Bethonmptha, building a wall 
round the latter, and cjjling it Julias in honour 
of the wife of the emperor. Ptolsmy fires tho 
locality of LiUss as 8|0 26' lat and afo 1(K loog. 

Botb-ftrlMl, named only in Hos. x. 14, ns the 

sosoe of a sack and massacre by Shalman. ]No 
1 • 
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doe k giroi to its position ; it maj be the anaent 
atron^U of AiMa in GaUIet^ or anotiMr pbes of 

tfcp - 'm*' v/^TTif near Pella. 

Beth-a veo, a pkicc oa the mountains of Bca- 
iuain, east of Bethel (Joah. tU. 2, zriii. 12), and 
1711^ betweea that place and Michmaaih (1 Sam. 
xiii. 5, xiy. 23). In Hos. ir. 15, r. 8, x. 5, the 
name is tmiisfcrrwl, with a play on the word very 
characteristic of this propb^ to the netgbbounng 
Bothd— onto tiM *«lM»aao of God," bat tiNO th« 
Ion-..- Mf Is. (,.r "nnught." 

Seth-azsut Toth. Under this mme is men- 
tknad, in Neh. fiL S8 onlf, tlw town of Boriunin 
whidi is eUewhere called Azmavfth, and Beth- 
BAKOS. Mr. Finn proposes to ideotify A&naveth 
trith ITizmeh, a vUttgo 00 tht hilb «f Mgunbi to 
the S.K, r,f 

Beth-baal-me on, a place in the possessions of 
Reuben, on the downs {\. V. "plain") east of 
Jordan (Joeh. xiii. 17). At the Israelita^ first 
approach its name was Baal-meor (Num. zxxii. 
318, or in its contract**! form, Bkon, xxxii. 3), to 
whioh the Both wi* posnblj a Hebrew addition. 
Later it wotild mbi to have come into ponoadon 
of Moab, and to be known cither fis Beth-meon 
(Jer. zlTiii. 23) or Baal-meon (Kz. zzt. 9). The 
Bime ii ttfll tttaeiMd l» * ndncdnlaMof eoiMidor- 
able size, a short distance to tilt S.W. of HeAAn, 
and bearing the name of **tlit Ibrlress of Mt^" 
or Ma^n, which appent te give iti lypdliHeii to 
the Wr f, Zr-ka Maein. 

B«th-ba rah, named only in Jadg. rii. 24, as a 
point apparently sooth of the scene of Gideon's rio- 
tory. Beth-bamli derires its chief interest from 
the possibility that its more modem representative 
may hare been Beth*abara where John baptized. 
It was probablj the obief lord of tlie diatrkt. 

BeiCli-lw'rf, m town te wbteh JonafliaB and 
Simon M.-uxabaeus took refuge from Baocliides (1 
Uaoc iz. 62| 64). It was, probablji in the Jordan 
TaUty not fiur Iran Jcrfciio. 

Beth-Ur'ei, n town of Simeon (1 Chr. ir. 31"), 
which by compartsou with the parallel list in Josh. 
:dz. appears to have had also tiw omw of Bbtu- 
LEHAOTn. It lay to the extreme south. 

Both'Car', a plncc named as the point to which 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 
11), and therefore west of Mizpd). From tlie ex- 
pression " under Beth-car " it would seem that the 
place itiielf was on a height. Josephm WKfa that 
the stone Ebenezer was set up here. 

Beth-da'gOB. 1. A city in the low country of 
Jud.ih (.Iiijih. XV, 4!"), nn l tlnTrf n-e not far from 
the PbUifiUiie territory, with which its name implies 
ft eemeiieii. Ciphudagiim ezistfld as a very large 
village between Dio-<polis (Lydda) and Jamnia in 
the time of Jerome.— 2. A town apparently near 
the coast, oamed as one of tiie kndnnilcs of the 
boundary of Asher (Josh. xli. 27), The name and 
the proximity to itio coast, point to iU being a 
Philistine colony. 

Betli-diblatha'im, a town of Moab (Jer. ilviii. 
22), npiKtrently the place elsewhere called jVuuon- 

DlULATlUIU. 

Beth'-«L 1. A well-known city and bolj ploot 
of central Palestine. Of the origin of the name of 
Bethel ther - an two aocoimts extant. 1. It was 
bestowed on the spot by Jacob under the awe 
Impired by the noetofMl tWob of Ood, when OB bb 
journcv fi-om his father's house at Beersbeba to seek 
hia wiic in Uaru (Gen. zxriii. 19). The expres- 



sion in the last paragraph of this account indicates 
a diatiiKtioQ between the eoHy Cbannite ^ct^" 

Luz, and th" " p' irt," as yet a mere undis- 
tiiiguislied bpol, mailed only by tho "stone,"' or 
the heap erected by Jaoob to commemorate his 
Tision.**2. But according to the other aoc»ant» 
Bethel reoeiTed its name on the occasion of a bleat- 
ing bestowed by God upon Jacob after his return 
irun Padan-aram ; at which time also (according 
to tills wumtiTr) uie unie of land was given him 
(Hen. ixxv. 14, 15), — Harly as is the date involved 
in these narratives, yet, it' we are to accept the 
precise definition of Geo. zii. 8, the nanw of Bethel 
would appear to have existed at this spot even be- 
fore the arrival of Abiam in Canaan : he n-mo\-ed 
iSmn the oaks of Moreh to '* ' the ' mooctain on the 
east of Bethel," with " B«»*h(«! on the west and Hai 
ou the east." Hcie he built an altar ; and hither 
be ntomed from Egypt with Lot before their 
iqMntien (xiii. S, 4).— In one thing, howerer, tho 
aoore mmtim all agrei-, — in omitting any men- 
tion of town or buildings at Bethel at that early 
penod,and in drawioga madud distinctjeo betwoea 
the'«diy''of Lttsandthe oonsecmted <*plaee''ia 
its neighbourhood ^oomp. Gen. xxxv. 7). Kvcn in 
the ancient chronicles of the conquest the two are 
still distineuidicd (Josh. xrl. 1*9); and the appro- 
priation ot the name of Bethel to the city appeara 
not to have be«i made till still later, when it waa 
taken by the tribe of Ephraim ; aflei- which tho 
name of Lur occurs no ino:^ (.h'.<]s^^ i. '2J-26).— 
Aller the conquest Bethel is Jrequentiy heard of. 
In the troubled times when there was no king in 
Israel, it waa to Bethd that the people went up in 
their distress to ask eoonsel of God (Judg. xx. IS, 
26, 3 1 , xxi. 2 : A. V. house of God "). Here waa 
the ark of the ooreoaut onder the charge of Phiodui 
the grandson of Aanm (xx. 39-38, xxi. 4) ; and the 
mention cf I n alar road or causeway between it and 
the great town of Sbcchem is doubtless an indication 
that it waa already hi nodi repute. Latcrwefindit 
named as one of the holy cities to which Samuel went 
iu circuit (1 Sam. vii. IS). He« Jeroboam placed 
one of the two calres of gold, and boilt a " house of 
high places'* and an altar of incense, by which he 
himself &Ux)d to bum ; as we see him in the 
familiar picture of 1 K. xiii. Towards the end of 
Jeroboam's life Bethel fell into the hands of Judah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). Elijah risited Bethel, and we 
hear of "sons of the prophets " «as resident there 
(2 E. ii. 2, a), two iacu mumHj inoompaUUe 
widi the aetjre exMenee of the ealf-wenhip. Hie 
mention of the bears so clo>e to the town (iii. 23, 
25), looks too as if the ndghboorhood were not 
niiidifhM|aeiited'al timl tfane. Bat, after tiia db> 
struction of the Ba.'il worship by Jehu, Bethel cornea 
once more into view ^2 K. x. 29). Under tho 
daeotndanta of this king the place and the wonliip 
mast have greatly flouri^hr 1. for hj th<? time of 
Jeroboanj II. the rude village wa» agam a royal 
residence with a **kiog'e house" (An. viL IU).— 
How this prosperity came to its doom we are not 
told. After the deiohttion of the northern kingdom 
by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remain^ an 
abode of prieeti, who taiwbt the wretched cdooiata 
«*howto ftar Jeborah,* <<the God of the hod* 

(2 K. xvii. 28, 27). In the account of Josiah's 
ioooochwn we catch one more glimpse of the altar 
of Joreboam, wltii Its kat kathaoBie fire of <* dead 

men's bor.r-^ " 1? imlng upon it. It is curiouji tK-^t 
men of Bethel and Ai returned with Zerublttbel 
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(Ear. ii. 28 ; Ndi. Tiu 33) i aad that tbey retorned 
to Atir aatb* fibee wimal eootinuiDg their reU- 
t; ns with Nehcciah aivl the restored wonhip , 
(}«eh. ai. 31). In the Book of Eadras the name 
«ev» «• BnoiAnL la later linMi Bethd is 
only named onrp, amongst the strons: cities in 
Jodaea which were npaired hj BacchiJcs during 
the straggles of the tioM* of the Maccabees (1 Mace. ; 
ix- 50 .— Ikthel receives a bare mentioQ from 
Eusebiui aiid Jerome io Uic Onomasticm, as 12 
miles from Jernsalem od the right hand of fh* road 
ta ^chern ; and here its ruioa still lie trader the 
KBoelj altered name of Beittn. Thej cover a 
ifiaco ot three or four acres, upon the front of a 
lev bffl bet IT —t the beada of two hollow wadja 
triMi OBite mai rm off failo flw main TaDe^ «»* 
B'-^tint;. The round mount S.E. of Btthel raust 
be the "monntain ** od which Abiam btiilt the 
$attg (em. adL 8).— ft, A «owb ia Ho sealh 
|Ht of Jodah, Bamod in Josh. xii. 16, and 1 Si\m. 
Bz. 27. By comparison of the lists of the towns 
ef Jndah and Simeon (Joah. sr. 80, xix. 4 ; 1 Chr. 
IT. 29, 30), the place appears under the names 
of Chtsil, Bethul, and Bkthuel.— Hiki>, the 
Betueliie, is reeovioitffhenbiiOderof Jaridko 
(1 K. iTi. n 

Bs&4'mek, a place on or near the border of 
Aaber, ob the oorth side of which was the ravine of 
JifWiM {J«fa. zix. 27). fiofaiiaoQ fau di»- 
cemel n 'AmkeA AoVt 8 mOeo to fhe IT. E. of 
Akhj] but if his identification of Jefdt with Jiph- 
tbal^ be teaahlo, the site of Beth-emek must be 
aoi^A far fhither sootli tfun AniA, 

Be&'er, the sumntain« of, Cant. ii. 17. 
TW(? ;s no ciuft to gtude US to what mountains are 
intended here. 

Bethes'dA, the Hebrew name of a reservoir or 
Kiih QTe ''porcbes/' close npon the «he«>- 
gate or marlKt '^la JenuNlnn (John T. 3). The 
P'j.'ohes — f' ' rloistCTs or rolonnn'les — were tx- 
tensire enough to accommodate a Urge number of 
lick and infinn people, whose custom it was to 
mil tiM» far the "troubling of the water." 
EmMb describes it aa existing in his time as two 
pook, the ooe supplied by the periodical ruins, 
vUe the water of the other was of a reddish 
odeor, dae, a> tiw tmdilkm Ihen tan, to the 6et 
tbat the fle^h of the sacrifices was anciently washed 
there bc&r« oSexiag, See, bowerer, the annments 
«r li^llbok OB ttfe ^,la lib £MP«tt.««A. 
J-An r. 2. Eui^ebius's statement is partly^ con- 
firmed by the Bourdeaoi Rlgrim (a.d. 333). 
The large reserroir called the Birket Isrcnl, within 
tl« walls of the dty, cIo*e by thr* St. Stj"phcii's 
Gate, and ootkr the north-«ist wall of the liaram 
mm, is gcDcraUj considered to be the modem re- 
p?*setitatiT« of Betheeda. The little that can he 
mud cm the sobject goes rather to confirm than to 
tBTslidate this tradition. One other proposed iden- 
tification must be noticed, Tic thai of Dr. Bohinaon 
(i. 342-3), who suggests the «'lmiiitaiii of tbt 
V;rpD," in the ralley of the KadnOy* AtHdS^ 
taaoB above the Pool of SikoiD. 

lidlt'sel, a place aned calf ia Ue. 1. 11. 
Trr tn the toatext it 1IM donhtVsi rftatttd ia the 
pbis of PixilisUa, 

Bath-ga'te, dwiMlew a phot.lheai^ it ocenrs in 
tr^enirr^es of Jadah as if a person { 1 Chr. ii. 51). 
FeMUy the same as Qeoee (Josh. xii. 13). 

litli'^amal, a town of Mo«b» la ttM dowas 
mm, «( JMa (J«. ML 23, camp. 31); cp- 



paient] J a plao* of late date, aince there is no traoo 
of it ia ^e enrller Itrts of fluat xxxii. 34-38, and 

Josh, xii' in 20. It has not been ideutiticii. 

Bet h Aa o oerwa (Neb. iti. 14). from Jer. 
Ti. 1, we fiad that K aaed at • beaoeo-etotioa, 

and lhat it was near Tekoa. In the time of Nehe- 
miah (iii. 14) it had a rulty or prince. By Jerome 
a TiUaga aamed Beikacharma is said to hava 
been on a mountain between Tekaa and Jerusa- 
lem, a po&itioQ ia which the eniiueooe known as 
the Frank mount^n (Herodium) atwidi €gDi|d- 
cnous ; and this baa aoowdiqgly Moi loggntii la 
Beth-haooerem. 

Belh4ia'nui, one of the fenced dties on the east 
of JoitkOt built tar the Gadites (Ntun. xxxii. 36). 
It is no douH we nme place as Beth-abam, 
Jo«h. xii!. '21. 

BeUiFluMrla, and hoglabi aplaoe on the border 
of Jodoh fJedi. xr. 6) aad of Bo^jnain (xrlH. 19, 
to which latter tribe it was reckoned to belong 
(xviii. 21). A magniiicent spring and a nun be- 
tween Jericho aad the Jordan still bear tlM nanvm 
of Ain-hnjla and K&sr Mtglo, tad an doobtlMi 
on or the old site. 

BetllJlo'rOB, the name of two towtis or villages, 
an "upper" and a "nether," (Josh, xri. :i, 
1 Chr. vii. 24), on the road fiom Gibcon to A^tLili 
(Josh. X. 10, 11) and the Philistine plain (1 Mace, 
iii. 24), Beth-boron 1»- on the boondary-line 
bftwom Benjnmfai aad E^indm (Jodi. rti. 3, 5, 
and xriil. 1 f ^ was coufited to Ephnum (Josh, 
xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. rii. 24^ and ^ren to the Kohath- 
it4s (Joah. sxL 99 ; 1 Chr. yt 68 [53]). Thm 
is no room for doubt that the two Bethhoroos still 
survive in the modem villages of Beit~ur, et-taJUa 
and ^-foka, which were first aolioed by Dr. Chu-k«. 
Besides the similarity of the name, and the fact that 
the two pkc^ arc stiU designated as " upper " and 
*' lower, all the requirements of the narrative arc 
falfillr^ in thi^ identification. Thr* importance of the 
roail uu wLith the two Beth-lioi ous are situated, 
the main approach to the interior of the country 
from the hostile districts <Ht both sides of Palestine, 
at once explains wad justifies the ftvqtteat fortificap 
tion of these towns at different periods of the his- 
torr (I K. ix. 17 : 2 Chr. riii. 5} 1 Mace iz. 50 ; 
Jnd. IT. 4, 5). nom Glbeoa to Oe Upper Beth- 
I boron is a distance of about 4 miles of bi oken ascent 
and dcaoent. The ascent, howerer. predomioates, 
aad tibia therefore appears to ho <he " going up" 
to Beth-horon which formed the first stage of 
Joshua's pursuit. With the upper Tillage the 
descent oooimeoces; the road rough and difficult even 
for the mountain-paths of Palestine. Tfiis rough 
descent from the upper to the lower Bethir is the 
" going down to Bethhoron " of the Bible narratiro. 

BeUx-jesh imoth, or •jof'iinofh, a town or pboe 
enst of Jordan, on the lower lerel at the south end 
of the Jordiiu valley (Num. xxxiii. 49) ; and named 
with Ashdoth-pisiah ud Beth-poor. It was oat 
of tlie Ihnita w ue CBeunpneat of bnd heihr* 
crossing the Jordan. L it 'L it \v;is nlli '.trJ to 
Reobea (Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came at last 
into the luaids of Moal», and Ibrmed ono of the 
< i;"f s '.vhich were " the gloiy of the country " (Elz 
juv. 9). bcbwarx (228) quotes " a Beih-jisimuth 
as still known at the north-easternmost point of 
the Dead Sea, half a milo fima th« Jofdna}" bvfc 
this requires confirmation. 

Both4eb'aoth, a town in the lot of Simeon 
(Joah. lii, 6), aad thenfbra ia the oxtnaM aoath 
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of Judah (zT. 32, Lebnoth). In the pamllel list in 
1 Chr. IT. 81 tlM name » girea Betii-biksi. 
BothldranL 1. Om fte otdeit Umva in 

P;ili'Stiiiv, alroaJv in existence at the time of J.-ico'd'k 
return to the ooootry. Its earliest name was 
KnmATH or BraRATAR (mo Ckm. xxzr. 16, 19, 
xlviii. 7 ; Josh. xr. 5^), LXX.), and it is not till 
long after the oocupatioa of the (»untiy by the 
Israelites that we meet with K tmder its new name 
of Pf'thlehem. The andrat name lingered in the 
inouths of the inhabitants of the place (Ruth i. 2, 
iv. 11 ; 1 Sam. xrii. 12), and in the poetry of th<» 
Psalmistji and Prophets (Ps. cxx.xii. 6; Mic. v. 2) 
to a late period, Allar the con^aest Betlilebem 
appeai-s under its own name Bethlehem-judah 
(Judg. xrii. 7; 1 .Sam. xvii. 12; Ruth i. 1,2), 
possibly, thongh hardly probably, to distinguish it 
from the s-niall and iTmote place of the same naino 
ia Zebulon. Though not named as a Leritical city. 
It was apptRBtly a reaidtoM of Lsritaa, ftr ftvm it 
came the youni:^ man Jonathan, the son of Gci-shoin, 
who becama the first priest of the Danitea at their 
Mir nortben settlement (Jod^. zriL 7, xviii. 30), 
and from it also came t!ie concuhine of the otlitT 
Lerite whose death at (iibeah caused the <lestnjction 
of the tnb* of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). The Book of 
Ruth is n page from the domestic histoiy of Ik;th- 
lohcm : the names, almost the veiy pcreoiis, of the 
I3et)i!ehemites are there brought before us ; we are 
allowed to assist at their motst peculiar customs, 
and to witness the very springs of those events 
which have conferred immortality on the name of 
the place. The atevitioa of David to tha kingdom 
does not appear to htm ^Bkltti the fertonea ofhis 
native town.— The residence of Saul acquired a new 
title specially from him (2 Sam. xxi. 6), but David 
did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or oomnet it 
with himself. The only touch of rc<ollcction which 
he maaife&U for it, is that recorded iu the well- 
known story of his sudden longing for the water of 
the well by the pate of his childhoxl (2 Pain, ixiii. 
I5).^The few remaining casual notices of Beth- 
IcMB in the Old Testament may be quickly 
enumerated. It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chr. xi. 6). By the time of the captivity, the 
Inn of Chimham by Bethlehem appean to have 
beoome the recognised point ctf dcputim for tt»> 
▼dien to ^prpt (Jer. zli. 17>— • enmTaiDsnit or 

khan, perhaps the identical one which existed there 
At the time of oar Lord, like those whkh stUl exist 
■II ofw tho East at the shitions of tmrdlera. 
Lastly, " Children of Bethlehem," to the niiml>er 
of 123, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Gzr. U. 21 ; Neb. tU. 26).*Ib the New Testament 
Bethlehem retains it.s distinctive title of Bethlehem- 
judali (Matt. ii. 1, .''>), and once, in the announce- 
ment of the Angels, the " dty of Dwid" (Luke 
ii. 4; comp. Johu vii. 42). The passages just 
quoted, and the few which follow, exhaust the 
references to it in N. T. (Matt. ii. 6, 8, 16 ; 
LakoU.15;. After this nothing is heard of it till 
near the middle of tiie 2nd century, when Jnatin 
Martyr sjieaks of our Lord's hirth a.s having tflken 

^ce " in a certdm cave veir dose to the village." 
ere b noOInf to itself lBi|m>1i«Uft to the 
supposition that the place in which Joseph and 
Mary took shelter, and where was the " manger " 
or ** stall," was a cave in the limestone ran of 
wh:ch the eminence of Bethlehem is composed. 
But the step from the belief that the Nativity may 
fasm tdksn ptoei to a eafcm, to tlw Mief tlnC tm 



present subterraneous vault or aypt is that i 
isaretTwIdcone. Tho emperor Hadrian, amoogM 
other dmeemtlons, had aetnilly planted a groT« of 

Adonis at the spot. Tlils t^ove remained at Iloth- 
lehem for no less than 180 yean, viz., from A..O, 
135 tm 315. After this iht plM» was purged ef 
its abominations by Constantino, who, about A..D. 
3S0, erected the present church. The modem town 
of BeU4ahm lies to the £. of the main rend fi«m 
Jenifsilem to ITebron, 6 miles from the former. It 
covere the E. and N.E. parts of the ridge of a long 
grey hill of Jun\ limestone, which stands nearly 
due E. and W., and ii nhout a mile in lencth. Tlie 
hill has a deep valley oa the N. .and another on the 
S. On the top lies the village in a kind of irregular 
triangle, at about 150 yanU from the apex of which, 
and separated from it by a vacant spice on the 
extreme eastern \wt of tlie ridi^e, spreaiU tin- noble 
Basilica of St Helena, " half church, half fort," 
new aatmujsd its three eooTents, Gredr, Latin, 
and Armenian. One fact, of great interest, is asso- 
ciated with a portion of the crypt of this church, 
namely, that Mre, ** beside what he beUered to bo 
the cnulle of the Christian faith," St. Jerome lived 
for more than 30 years, leaving a lasting mooumcot 
of his sojourn in the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
—The population of iWf-.' r'rrn is aV<i'it :'oOO souls, 
entirely Chriilians. All traveiicre remarii tiie good 
looks of the women, the substantial clean appearanci 
of the houses, and the general air of comfort (for an 
eastern town) which prevads. — 8. A town in the 
portion of Z^'bulun named nowhere but in Josh. 
«x. 15. It has been reoorered by Dir. Kobinson at 
ZaAm, aboni nx niki mit of Naartlh, nnd 
lyin^ between that town and tho uato toad fion 
Akka to Gaza. ^ 
BetUo'tnon^ 1 EML v. 17. [BsrHiEirEx, I.] 

Both-ma'achah, a place named only in 2 Snm. 
XX. 14, io, and there occurring more aa a definition 
of the position of ABKL than for itMlf. In tho 
absence of more information, we can only conclude 
that it is identical with MAACiiAH, or Aaam- 
MAAOiAn, one of the petty Syrian kingdona to tbo 
north of Palatine fcorop. 2 K. xv. 29). 

Bethf4&ar'caboth, " house of the chat ioh," one 
of the towns of Simeon, situated to tlie extreme 
aooth of Jndah, with Zlklag and Hormah (Josh, 
ito. 5 ; 1 dir. ir. 31). In the parallel list, JoUi. 
XV. 30, 31, Madmannah r- v l ;^ in place of Beth- 
marcaboth ; possibly the latter was substituted tor 
the former after the town had become the resort of 
chariots. 

Bethi^ne'on, Jer. xlviii. 23. A contracted form 
of the name elsewhere given as Betr*baal»1EB0N. 

Beth-nim'rah, one of the fencefl cities on tlie 
East of the Jordan taken and built by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 30) and described as lying in the 
valley beside Beth-haran (Josh. xiii. 27). In Num. 
xxxii. 3 it is called simply NmuAU. The name 
still survives in the Nahr Nmrin^ the Arab appel- 
lation of the lower end of the Wady Shoaib, where 
the waters of that ralley discharge themselves into 
the Joitlan close to one of the icgnlar Ibvds E ftw 
milM above Jericho. 

Mh'orai, I. «. Bbtbbobov (Jod. i>. 4). 

Batlt-palet, n town among thoso in the extreme 
south of Judah, named in Josh. xv. 27, and Neh. 
xi. 26, with Mokdaih and Bcetahal«. In the litftor 
place it is Bkthphbuet. Its naant htfo not 
yet been discovered. 

Mi^tm, n t»«n «r I«ncliftr oamed wUh 
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BETH-PEOR 

£B4)(id(hh (J«di. six. 21), and of which nothing is 
known. 

Beth'-paor, a pine?, no ildubt dedicnted to the 
nd Bm^-fWt oa th« east of Jordan, opposite 
Jeridm* aail lix miki abart LiUi* or Bflth-hnw. 

It was in the po«8«Bvsioa of th*? tribn^ of RpnVn 
(Josh. xiii. 20!). One of the last halting-places 
eftlie cUUko ef bnel to d«aifnat«d— ^* th« mTine 
ov" - -\inst Beth-peor" (Dent. iii. 29, iv. 46). 

BeUi'-pihag*, the name ot a place on the mount 
«f OiiTCfi, OQ the road between Jericho and Jeni- 
mirm. From the two being twice mentioned to- 
geLb«r, it was appareotlj close to liCTHANV (Matt, 
ixi. 1 ; Mark xi. I ; Luke zix. 29), and frona ibi 
being named first of the two in the narratire of a 
jaarney from east to west, it maj be presumed 
thi^ it Imj, if anTthing, to the eastward of Bethanj. 
No rcania* h owrw whidi oooJd aDswer to this 
position hiv» htea finmd, and tbt tndftional rite 
is abore Bethiny, halfway lj«'t\vecH tliat viIlai;o 
ad th« top of the mount. Schwaia (263, 4), and 
Bnday, m bw map, appear to agree in pUcing 
Brtr ]>!u^- :. th-- ;i;iTQ shoulder of the " llouiit 
ot Odeoce," above the village of Siloam, and thci-e* 
fere west of Bethanj. 
Beth-pbe! et, N'eh. xi. 26. [Beth-palet.] 
Beth -npha, a name which occurs in the ge- 
ntalof J of Jadah «• tiw m flf Edi4Mi (1 Cbr. 

Beih -rehob, a place mentioned as hniving nf*;ir 
it tile valley in which lav the town of Lais^h w 
Dta (Jodg. zviii. 28). It was om of the httle 
lODfikna of Aran or Sjna. (2 Sam. x. 6). In 
▼er. 8 the nime occurs in the shortei" form ot' flehob, 
in which (cnn it is doobtlcas again mentioned in 
Horn. wS, 81. Tht ooajMtQr* of Rohinaon (iii. 
371) is th^t this .udent place is represontp<l by tl»c 
BMiisni Mam, a fortress commanding the pUin ot 
the iMM^ wUdi tlM dtf of Dte ( }Ur ef-M^) 
lar. 

'fieth-«a ida. 1. >' ikthsmda of Calilee " (John 
xii. 21 1, a ©ty which was the native place of 
Aniiew, Peter, and Philip (John i. 44, xii. 21) in 
t£tir Und of (iea£u»areth (Mark vi. 45; cvmp. o.*), 
and therefore on the wwfcaida of the toke. It was 
evidentlr near to Capernanm, and Choraaio (Matt, 
zi. 21 ; Lake x. 13 ; and comp. Mark vi. 45, with 
John ri. 16), and, if the interpretatiwi of the name 
is to be trastadf ckse to the irater's ed^r. Dr. 
Bobiam plaees Bolhnida at 'Aim tt-Tabijah, a 
short distance north of Khan Minjeh, which he 
identifies with Oaperaaom (iii. 359).— 8. Br com- 
panog tho Mtnlhw ia Inm vf. 81*5S, and Lvke 
ix. 10-17, in th" ht'«r of which Beth-jiiJa is named 
as the spot at which the miracle took place, while 
is ^ finniier the dkei|des are said to htft oroaeed 
the water from the scene of the event " to Beth- 
sajda in the iaod of Geooesareth," it appears ccr- 
tM tlMt tbt fidfaMMft «* which the 5000 were 
ted most hare been a second place of the same 
Baaae on the east of the lake. Such a place there 
was at the north-eastern extremity, formerly a 
TiUap^ but robvilft and adorned bj Philip the 
Tetiw«h,iDd Ttbd to tht ^gnity of • town nnder 
%':<■<• Lame of Julias, after ti c daughter of th<^ 
emperor. Htrt in a msgnilioeot tomb PhiUp was 
bttried. Of tbb Bitfaai^ wt bam eatuoly one 
tsii probahlr tv; j ir-.-ntions in the GospeU;— 1. 
Tlttt named above, of the deeding of the 5000 (Luke 
ix. 10).^ Iht ttet afii» fnbtUy. im Muk 

Tiii. 32. 
Cox. D. B. 
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Beth'-MUBOt, 1 Esd. T. 18. [BBTimA»l&* 

VETII.] 

Beth'saa (1 Maee. t. S» ; nl. 40,41). [BcTH- 

BvttWiMI (1 Sua. xxxi. 10, 12 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 

I'J . ' !' r;is;i>;AS'.] 

Both -thtui, or in Samuel, Betbsuak, a dty, 
wbieb, with its "daoghter** towns, behmgad to 

Manasseh (1 Chr. rii. 29), though within the 
limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore 
on tht west of Jordan (comp. 1 Mace. r. 52)—- 
but not mentioned in the lists of the latter tribt. 
The Canaan ites were not driven out from the town 
(Judg. i. 27). In Solomon's time it seems to have 
given its name to n district extpmlini; fiom the 
town itself to Abel-njehoUlj ; and *' all licUi4.hean " 
was under charge of one of hit rommissarint officSfls 
(1 K. ir. 12). The oorpiss of Saul and his sons 
were fastened tip to the wall of Bethshean by the 
Philistines (1 Sim. xxxi. 10, !'_') in the op-n 
street " or space, which — then as now — fronted 
the gate of an cMteiii town (3 Sun. xxf . 12). In 
connexion with Ihn cxploit.s of the Maccabees it is 
mentioned more tiian once in a curMorj manner 
(1 Mace. r. 52 ; comp. 1 Mace. xii. 40, 41). Tbt 
name of Scythopolis appears for the first time in 
2 Macx;. xii. 29. [SCVTHOPOLIS,] ibis name 
has not survived to the present liny ; imd the plaet 
is still called BeiaAn. It lies in the Ghor or 
Jordan valley, about twelve miles south of the sea 
of (Jaliloo. nml four miles west of the Jordan. 

BttlKham'tth. 1. One of the towns which 
marked the north boundary of .ludah (Josh. tt. 10% 
but not uained in the li^ts of the cities of that tribe. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Kiijath-jearim and 
Timnah, and tberafbrt in doit prorinity to tht 
low-country of Philistia. Beth-shemesh was allotted 
to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 591 ; and 
it b named in one of SolomonV commtssamt dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 9). By comparison of the lists in 
Josh. XV. 10, xtz. 41, 43, and 1 K. iv. 9, it will be 
seen that Ir-Sheuesu, "city of the sun," must 
have been idenfitml with Beth-sheraesh, Ir beins; 
probiibly the older form of the name. Betli- 
shemesh is now 'Ain'Shems, about two miles frOQl 
the great Philistine plain, and aeren from £kron.«»« 
8. A city on the border of Iflsadhar (Jo«h. xis. 
22).— 8. One of the "fenced cities " of Naphtali, 
twice named (Josh. xix. 38 \ Judg. i. 33), and on 
both oeetiloot %rith Beni-AHATB.-^ By fbto 
name is ooct OMitioncd (Jer. iliii. 13) fti^ i I I'n- 
trous temple or pItM in Hgypt. In tht middle 
ages HeUopolIt was ttiU odbi by tbt Anbt Am 
Shems. 

Btth'-thittah, one of the spots to which the 
flight of the host of the Midianites extended after 

thrir f^isromfiturc by (lideon (Judg, rii. 22). Both 
tlic lianative and the name require its situaUou to 
be somewhere near the river. 

Btthpta'ra, l Mace. ir. 29. 61 ; tI. 7, 26, 31, 
49, 50 ; ix. 52 ; x. 14 ; xi. 65 ; xir. 7 ; 2 Maoc 
xi. .'i ; 10. "2. [Bkth-zur.] 

Btthptafpa'ah, one of the towns of Judabt in 
tbt mootttahioos district, and ntar Hebron ( Joidu 

x\ . 53; comp. 1 Chr. ii.43). Here i" !i ^ nrtTi.-illy 
been discovered by Kobinson under the modem nanat 
of TtfM, 1| hour, or say 5 nibs, W. of Hdnvn, 
on a ridge ol high table-land. 

Btth'nel, the son of Nahor by Milcah; nephew 
of Abraham, and fiither of Kebekah (Gen. xxii. 22, 
23} MMkr. ld» 24, 47} xmii. 2). In ur. 20, 
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and xxriii. 5, be is called " Ikthuel the Syrian." 
Though odvn Rferrecl to m abm ialhe iMmtir(>, 
Bcthuel only appears in ^raon <noe (xriv. 50). 
Upon this an iujjeuioiw conjectare i« mised by Prrf. 
Blunt {Coincidences, I. §iv.) that he wai tbs mbject 
of tome imbmliUr or other incapacity. 
Beth'nel, 1 dir. ir. 30. [Bethdl.] 
Beth'ul, a town of Sim-xm in tiie south, namod 
with El-tolad and Honnah (Joah. six. 4). Id the 
pamlld Uitain J«b]i. xv. 80, and 1 Chr. It. 39» the 
i.aine appears uuder the fotm.s of Ciikstt. an.l 
Bktuukl ; and probably also under that ot bethel 
in Joeh. xii. 1 6 ; dDoe^ mr the iwMits urged under 
Ektiii"!., ami aUo on ncconnt of th'"" t-^^Hlon of tln' 
tiainf ill this list, tlie uoitlnuu lietiicl can iiai'dly he 

Betbulia, the city which was the scene of the 
chief events of the Book of Judith, in which book 
only the name occurs. Its posit on is thoie do- 
tcribed with very miaute detail. It was near to 
Dotluifni (ir. 6), on a hill whidi «iYet1oaltfd tiie 
plain of Ks<ir:\kIoii (vi. 11, 13, 14, vii. 7, 10, xiii. 
10) and oommaQded the passes trom that plaia to 
the hai country tS Menaeiwh {W. 7, vii. 1), in a 
Position so strong that Holofernes abandoned the 
idea of t.-dcing it by atUick, aud determmed to reduce 
it by po!»e«sing himself of the two Bpriiif(S or well«> 
whi'li Wfie " und*M- the city," in tht- valley at the 
loot of tlic fciuineiice oo which it was built, and 
firom which the inhabitants l i. , 1 their chief 
supply of water (vi. 11, vii. 7, 13, 21). Not- 
wulu^iiuJiiig this detail, howerer, the identification 
of the site of Bethulia has hitherto defied all at- 
tempts, and is one of the greatest purales of sacred 
gwiiiaphy. Von Ratitner (Pal. 135, 6) suggests 
Sanir, which is peihaj>s the- r.ravpst to pioh.tl'i.ity. 
It ii about three ludes from Pothan, ai»l some six or 
atrrn from JaUn (Engannim), which etaiul en the 
very edge of the great plain of Esdraeloo. 
Bath^Mhariaa. [Batu-Zacuarias.^ 
BsUl'-nurt a town in the mountains ol Judah, 
nanuxl Iw^tw.x'ii Ilalhtil nnd Gedor (Jnsli. xv. r>S 
Btlhiur would itppear from 1 Chr. ii. 45 to lave 
been founded by the people of Maon, and was pro- 
bably fortified by Kehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 7). After 
the captivity the people ot Bell>-zur assisted Nehe- 
iniah in the rebuilding of the wall of .leniSiiU in 
(Neh. iii. IG). In the wars of the Maooabee^i, 
Bcthzur, or Bethsura, pUycd an important part. 
The recovery of the .-.ite of Bethzur, imdcr the 
almost identical name of BrntrsvuTf ezplaios its 
impregnability, and also the reaaon ftr the choice 
of its position, hinre it commands the ro;ul from 
Beerdieba and Hebron, which has always been the 
ndo afiproadi to Jcroaalem from the aenth. 

Bato'lioi, 1 Esd. V. 21. [Bkthki,.] 

Betomea'tham and Betomaa'thom, a town *'over 
against Esdraelon, facing the plain that b Mar 
r)othaiiii " f .hi.I. ir. 6, XT. 4). No aUcmpI to 
i)lont:fv it has Itoen hitherto sw^is^ful. 

Bet'onim, n town in the inheritance of the 
children of Gad, apparently on their northern 
boundary (Josh. xiii. 26). 

Botrothing. [Map.riage.] 

Bmlah, " married," the nauM whidi the land 
of Israel is to bear, when ^tho had ehall te 
ri i: I i I ■' 'I*-. Ixii. 4). 

Bo ni, *' Children of Bezai," to the number of 
3S3,f«toraod ften captivity with ZcraUMlwl (Czr. 
li. 17; !ieh. vii. 23). The name occurs again among 
thoee who sealed the covenant (Neh. z. IS). 



Bez ale«l. 1. The artificer to whom was con- 
fided by Jehovah the design and execution of the 
workk of art required for the tabernacle in the 
wilderness (Ex. xxxi. 1-6). His charge was riiiefly 
in all work-'* of mt'tal, woikI, and stone, l^zaleol 
was of the tribe of Judah, the son of Uri the son of 
Htir.i-ft, One «f the aons of FSahatkiaMMh wIm hftd 
taken a foreipi «rift (Esr. z. 30); caUed SBraaxL 
in 1 Esd. 

Be'Mtk. 1. The residence of Adoni-beaik, i. e, 

the "lord of Bczck " f.Tud.:. i. 5); in the lot of 
Judah (Ter«e3), and inhahited by Canaanites and 
Penzzites (verse 4 l Tiiis must have been a dis- 
tinct jilarc fioni— 2. Wiioc Siiil numbered the 
fuioes of Israel and Judali btfoi e going to the relief 
of JabCBhi43ilcad (1 Sam. xi. 8). I'his cannot have 
been more than a day's marn fma Jabe$h ; and 
was therefore doubtless somewhere fn the centre of 
tlif TOuntry, noar the Jordan vaihy. No identi- 
fication of either place has been miide in modem 
times. 

Be'Mr in the wilderness, a city rf tho I;<n;U"i- 
itea, with subui fas, set apart by Moses as one of the 
three citiea of rclbfe in diedownson the eaitaf tfaa 

JosTlan, and a'lott^rl to the Mei^rites (Dent, ir.43; 
Josh. XX. 8, xxi. 36 ; 1 Chr. vi. 78V 
Bo'ur, son of Zophah, one of tne heads of the 

hpii^<'s of A^he^ 'I chr. vii, r,7). 

Be'zeth, a pLc<> at which iituxhijci eiiLanijitd 
after leavuig Jerusalem (1 Mace, vii, 19). By 
Josephus the name is given as *' the village Beth- 
zt'tho." The name may thus refer either to the 
main IkAv of the Mount of Olives, or to that 
branch of it to the north of Jeronlemt which at a 
later period was eaUed Bezethn. 
Biatas, 1 Esdr. ix. 48. [Pi i.aiah.] 
Bihl«i — I. The application of this word to the 
ooUected books of the Old and New Testament is 
not to b*-- frai ol further h:ii k thr -i fr;. fitli century, 
fii^ writers enumerate ri fitfihia of the Oki and 
New Testament ; and as thcae wore oontrasted with 
the aftwryphal hr»oks circulated by heretics, there 
was a uatuiid teudency to the appropriation of the 
word as limited by the article to th-^ whole colleO' 
tion of tlio cxinoniad Scriptures. The liturgical use 
of tin; ixii[jturos, Ui tliu worship of the Church 
liccane organised, would naturally favour thia ap* 
plication. The MSS. from which they were read 
would be emphatically the books of each church or 
monastery. And when this use of the worrl was 
e8tablish«i in the EasUH was natural tliat it should 
pass giadually to the Westera Church. It is how- 
ever worthy of note, as Ifvarinj: o:i the history of 
the word in onr own language, and on that of its 
receptioB in the Wertam Chmdi, that « BiUo" is 
not found in Anglo-Saxon litei-ature. In R, Biiinne 
(p. 290), Piers Ploughman (1916, 4271), and 
Obaooer (ftoL 437), it appears in ila distinctiTO 
sense. From that time the higher use pievailed to 
the exdusioo of any lower ; the choice of it, 
rather than of any of its synonjrm.^, hy i he great 
translators of the Scriptures, Wyklyf, Luther, 
Coverdale, fixed it beyond all possibihty of a change. 
— n. The history of the growth of the collections 
known as the Old and New Testament renectiTdr, 
will be (bund felly under Camcot. ft fafls withm 
the smjio of the present article to indir.itc in what 
way and by what step the two came to be looked 
on IS of eo^ndinate aafliorftT,and therefore as parta 

of one whole — how, i". <*. tho i I n of a c<:<mplcteil 

Bible, oven before the word came iuto use, pre- 
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vented itMli to the minds of mtn. As regai^ls n 
hurgt portion of tho writings of the New Testament 
it Ls not too much to say that thoj claim an autho- 
rity not lower, nay ersn higher than the Old. That 
which had not been revenJed to the " prophots " of 
tlie Old dispensntiou ia revealed to tiie proj^iets 1 1 
Ihit sew (Eph. Hi. 5). The Apeetlea write a& 
having the Spirit of Christ fl Cor. vii. 4n^, as 
teacliing and baog taught '*bj the levelatioo of 
JeRaClii«t''<Qj.{. 12). The writing of ■ man 



wl.o -p^'ko a.> iiispir.'ii, coTild not fiil to be rcg;triU\l 
MS paitiupatiiii; m the inspiration. It ia port ot 
the dovclopment of the same feeling thattlloatfUest 
retonii of the ^vn:>hip of the Cbristl'tn Chureh 
iudicate ilus lilurj^ical use of some! at Itaat of th<* 
writings of the New, a5 well as of the Old Testa* 
ment. Theophiliw of Ai ti<>ch, Irt-nacus, Clement 
of Alexandria, TertulUan, all .vji^ak of the New 
T>tAjr,' !it writings as making up with the Old Uic 
wbole of &ripture.«lll. The etisteoce of a oollec- 
tim of Kwred books gnisod as authoiitative, 
leoiL aitur.illy to a more o/lesiS syitematic arrange- 
meat. The Prologue to Eodaiiarticttt mentioM 
•«tiw law and the prapkeb and the otlier Books." 
lb the N. T. th^ic is the Nune kiml of r«xxtgnition. 
**Tb« Law and the Pi O|>heU" ii the shorter (MaU. 
sL 13« uit 40; Aeta afi. IS, Iw.); "the Uw, 
the ProphHs, nnd the Psalms" (Luke uiv. it}, 
the fulkr statenoent of the division popularly ix*- 
'v^;ul•ad. The arrangement of the books of the 
Heb. te^.t tinder these three lira Is, requires howev. i 
a further notice.— I. The TvrxJi, vinos, naturally 
continued to occupy t}ie position which it must have 
held from the first as the most ancient and autho- 
ritative portion. The marked distinctness of the 
. i ^rtions which make up the Torah shows that 
they must hav« boen dangoed ai iqiarate books, 
awl when the Oraon was ootOfdsted, and tha books 
ia f].. ir prftii iit f' liu made the olycct of study, 
tujDcs for each book were wanted and waca fbond. 
In the Habnw riierificetion tlie titlea w«m taken 
from the initial words, or prominent woiJ> in flu.' 
ioitlal verse \ ui that of the LXX. they were iu- 
teoded to ba idgoificanl of tlie anli^ of ench book. 
—2. The TT^Tf prnnp presents n more singularcom- 
uiuatioij. Ti.u arnuigemeot stands as follows: — 



Elder. 



I-dtCr* * a a • • • 



....{ 



Joshua. 

1 A: ■! Sanniel. 
1 & 2 KjligS. 

lulah. 

Jerrmlah. 

ExekieL 

The twelve 
bUnt 



— *>*o H. >>rrAV titlw rf thp-^e books corresponding; to 
tho«e of tlie KnglisU ULles. The grounds oti wliich 
beaks simply historical were classed under the sain ■ 
came .is those whi<h coDt-iined the tcvach.n^' ot" 
Prophets, in the iUittcr t«nj>c' of tlic word, are not 
at tirst sight i^ous, but the 0. T. presents some 
fiKts whidi may suggest an explanation. The Sons 
of the Prophets (I Sam. x. 5; 2 K. v. 22, vi. 1) 
living together a society, almost as a caste (Am. 
vii. 14), tmined U> a raligioiu liS^caitiTating acred 
minstrelsy, mast lutva ooenpied a poMtlon as tn- 
s* ; i.( ton-, of tJic j)eoj)le, even in the aV»sciicc of tin.- 
special calling which seat them as God's messen- 
fens to tiw people. A body of msn so pUce<l, 
V - om.i naturally, unless iutelleotual activity is 
absorbed in asoeticism, historians and aiuudists. 
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Ti»c references ia the historical books of the 0. T. 
show that they actually were so. Nathtui the 
prophet. Gad, the seer of Darid (1 Chr. xxix. 29), 
Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chr. ii. 29), Isaiah (2 Chr. 

xivi. 2'J, \\xV\. .VJ;., aie nti^l as clirmiiclers.— 3. 

La-st iu order came the group known as CriAaUni, 
'Ypa<p*ia irfi&ypa^, fauJndingtlie remaittbg books 

ot' X\.K IK'bifW Canon, ariargt"'! in the following 
order, and with subordinate divisions : i^a; Psalms, 
Proverbs, Jobw (6) Tha Song of Songs, Rofth, 
LaioentatiooN, Ecclesiastes, Esther — the five rolls, 
(c) Daniel, Eire, Nehemiab, 1 and 2 ChroQicka* 
—The history of the airuganicni of the Bociks of 
tho New Testament y>>'\ > ! 's some vnnntinns, not 
without interest, inajaiting diflcrences of f.j«.ling 
or modes of thooght. The four Gospels ami the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand Hrst, Thi-y 
arc so far to the New what the Pentateuch was 
to the Old Testament. The position of the Acts 
as an intenncdtate book, the sequel to the Gospels* 
the prelude to the Epistles, was olmooaly a natoral 
one. After this wc nic* t w ith -onu' striking dif- 
ferenoes. The order ia the Alexaodriao, Vatkan 
and Epbiaem MSS. (A B C) gtvai preoedeooe to 
the Catholic K|»ijtlos, and tliis wor.M appear to 
have been characteristic of the Eustera Churches. 
Tha Westam Ghnnh on the other hand, aa 
scnt<?d by Jerome, Anpiistine, aiul their s-jcoessors, 
gave ]tnonty of position to the Pauline Epiatles. 
The Apocalypi^ aa night be expected from the 
jKNMiliar character of its contents, occiipipd a j»f»si- 
tion by itself. Its comparatively laic rucuguition 
may have determined the position which it haa 
uniformly held as tha last of the Sacred Books.— > 
lY. 2>MWtm Udo Chapters and Vgrrn. — The 
Hebrew of the Old Tcstiiinont. It is hardly pos- 
sible to oonoetYe of the lituigical use of the hooka 
of tha Old Testament, without soma klndi of xe> 
cognised division. The refereuci>9 however in Mark 
xii. 26 and Luke xs. 37, iiom. xi. 2 and Acts viit. 
32, indicate a diTlsioo which had become ftmiliar, 
ami .'how that some at least of the sections were 
Wiiowa pupuLirly by titles taken from Uieir sub- 
jects. In like manner the existence of a cycle of 
lo>--<>iis is indic.'ittil by I-uk'- iv. 17; Acts sili. 15. 
XV. Jl i 2 Cor. uu 14. 'l iie laluiudic division is 
on the following pl.'ui. The law was in the fixst 
instance divided into fiAy-four Parsluoth, or sec- 
tions, so as to provide a lesson for ench Sabbath iu 
the Jewi>h inteitalary year. Co-eilsting witli this 
there was a subdirision into lescr PSnhioth. The 
lesser Panhioth themselree were dasaed nnder two 
ho.-ids — the 0/>cft [I'cth' cJiofh) w hich served to 
indicate a change of sulyoct aoalofoas to that 
U'twisn two paragraphs in modem wHting, and 
began accordingly a fi«sh line in the MSS., and the 
shut {Sethvmoth), which oorrcspondcd to minor 
divisions, and were marked only by aspaeo witliiii 



the line. A ditfeient teiTiiirio!o£jv was cmploved 
tor the Propbetiie I'lioies and Poiteiiore*, juid the 
division was less unitonn. llie name of the sections 
in this case was JJitpAtaroth. They were intended 
to correspond with the larger Panhioth of the Law, 
but the traditions of the German and the Spanish 
Jews present a constdcrabla divenity in the length 
of the divisions. Of tha tfaditional diTidoos of the 

Hebrew Bible however that whiih lues ciercise<l 
most ioflueooe in the received ariaogemeat of the 
text, wu tha subdiTiriaa of tha hufsr seetkns lata- 
verses ( Pcsu/;in). Tliese do Bot appear to have 
been used till the poftt-Talmadio jraoeasioa of the 
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text by the Ma&oretes of the 9th ccaturj. The 
dri«f fiiets tliat ramio to be itated « to the venw 

divisions of th<> 01'! Testnmeiit are, that it was 
adopted bj Stephens in his edition ot' tiie Vul- 
gtte^ 1555, aod by FrcUcn in tint of 1556 ; that 
it appeai-ed for the first time in ;ut Kn ' '^h frn i - 
Intion, in the Geneva I>il>le of aud w.i3 thenco 

transferi'eJ to the liisltops' Bible of 1568, and the 
Authoriswl Version of 1011. In Corerdale's Bible 
MTH meet with the older notAtion, which was in 
fiimiliar tue for other books, and retained in some 
inatanoot^. g. in nfisnmoM to Plato}» to the present 
timci. The letters A B C D an placed at equal 
di<taru^s in the margin of each page, and the 
raierenre is made to the page ifitf iu the mse of 
Seriptare, to the chapter) and the letter aeooKi- 
ingly. As mijnrJs tlio Old TesLimont, the prevent 
arransement grows out of the union uf Undiuai 
Hufiio^ capitular division and the Maioretic verses. 
Tlic Apo( Tvyilial iKioks. to which of coui-v no Mu- 
soretic division \vu» iipplic-vblii, did not itceive a 
veniicular division till the Latin edition of Pagninus 
in 1528, nor the divUion now in u.se till Stephens's 
edition of the Vulgate in 1545. The history of the 
New Testament presents some additional facts of 
interest. Herei a« in the oue of the Old, the 
system of notation gmr out of tiie neeeadtiei of 
study. The comparison of the Gosj>el narnitivcs 
gave rise to attempts to exhibit the harmonj be- 
tween flicai. Oftlieae,tiitfiratof whkii wohave 
nny icconl, was the DiaUis <r n nf Tntian in the 
2Qd GCQtury. Thia was followed by a work of 
ttt eharaeter from Ammonias of Alenndria in the 
3rd. The system Adopted by Ammonius, how- 
ever, was prai ticiiUy inconvenient. The search 
•Aer a more convenient method of exhibitiiiEj the 
paniUelisms of the (!osj)els led Ruscbius ofCae&ir> i 
to form the ten CanouA which bear his name, mid 
in which the sections of the Gospels are classed 
•ooording as the ftot narrated ii firaod in one 
Evangelist only, or in two or more. The Epistles 
of St. Pawl were first divided in si similar manner 
by the unknown Bishop to whom Eutbaliua assigns 
the credit of H {etre. 896), and he hfanaelf, at the 
insti^tion of Athiuiasius, applied the method of 
division to the Acta and the Catholic Epistles. 
Andreir. Uahop of Oeaarea In Gappadocia, com- 
pletal the work by fiivi ling the Apocalypse (ctrc. 
500), With the >*ew Testament, however, as 
with the Old, the divirion Into chapters adopted 
hy Hugh de St. Cher superseded those that had 
been in use previouiily, appcaietl in the eaily 
editions of the Vulgate, was transferred to the 
English Bible by Coverdale,aad so beoune aniversal. 
The notation of the verses in each chapter natnraliy 
followed on the use of the Masore^ verses foi- the 
Old Testament In the Preface to the Concordance, 
pnhliahed Inr Henry Stephens, 1504* Iw gtves an 
account of the oris;iu of this division. The whole 
work was accomplished *' inter equitandum " on 
his journey trcm Paris to Lyona. wUfo it «>i in 
pro^^ri';^ men doubteij of iti succe^?. No sooner 
was it known than it met with uuiversai acceptance. 
The edition in which this division was first adopted 
was published in 1551 ; another came from the 
same press in 1555. It was used for the Vulgiite 
in the Antwerp edition of Hentenios in 1559, for 
the English version published in Oenevn in 1560, 
and from that time, with slight rariatlons in detail, 
kas b. ( :i universally tcoognised. 
Bioh'd, aaoMtor of Shebn (a Sam. xx. 1 



fiidluur, Jehu's " captain," originally hia Mloir« 
oflicer (2 K. ix. 25) ; who completed Iht HBtener 
on Jehoram son of Ahab. 

Bier. [Bvriai., p. 1246.] 

Bigtha, oneoftheaevenchunberlainseraaaadi* 

of *M''- tinrr-Ti .■'T -Ti? Rsth. 10). 

fii|^ than and thana, a eunudi (chamber- 
lain, A. V.) in the court of Ahasuerus, one of tho>e 
"who kept the door" and conspired with Tercsh 
against the king's life (Esth. ii. 21). The conspi- 
racy was detected by Mordecai, and the eunuchs 
hung. Prideaux suppoece that thoM officers had 
been partially suoeiMded hf the di^gndation «f 
Vashti, aod wa^t itnttfe hf the mnidir of 
Ahasuerus. 

Biff'nd. L ** Children of Blgml." 9056 (Veb. 

2()G7} in number. 1- till n 1 from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Exr. n. 14; ^eh. rii. 19), and 72 of 
them at a later da'e with Earn (Car. riii. 14). 
[Bagoi ; Bago.]— 2. Appni-ently one of the chiefs 
of Zerubbabel '« expedtttoa (Exr. ii. 2 ; Neb. vii. 7)» 
whose flmiilf aftenraide rigned the oofmnt (Ndi* 
X. It^v 

Bik'ftth-A ven, Amos i, 5 raai-g. [AVEN 1.] 

Bil'dad, the saxmd of Job's three friends. He 
is called " the hhuhite," which implies both hia 
fiimiiy and naUon (Job ii. 1 1). 

Bil'MUn, n town in the western half of the tribe 
of Manasseb, named only in 1 Chr. vi, 70, aa being 
given to the KohtthHn. hi the Beta in Jedi. xrtt. 
and xxi. this nanoe does not nppar, and ITrfmm attd 
Gath-rimmon are substituted tor it. 

Bil'gah. 1. A prieat in the tine of Dttvid; the 
head of the fifteenth course for the temple service 
(I Chr. xxiv. 14).— 8. A priest or priestly lamily 
who retnrnnl from Babylon with Zerubbabel a«f 
fr-<hua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); jirobablv flie srtme who, 
under the dightly altered name i>ii/OAi, sc^ed the 
covenant (Neh. x. 8). 

BU'gai, Neh. x. 8. [Bilqah, 2.1 

Billiah. 1. Handmaid of Rachel (Gen. xxix; 
'.'9), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she bore Dan 
aod Naphtali (Gen. zxx. 3-8, znr. 25, xlvi. 25; 
1 CShr. Til. 18). Reuben aftcrwatds lay with ho* 
(Gen. xxxY. 221—2. A town of the Simeonitea 
(1 Chr. iv. 29) ; also called Baaj^ and Balab. 

ante. 1. A Hbrile MO, eoa ef Bscr, eon nf 
Seir, dwelling in Mount Seir, in the land of Edom 
(Geu. zxxvi. 27 ; 1 Chr. i. 42).— S. A Bcigamita, 
eon of Jediael (1 Chr* viL 10), and protaaUy da* 
soejiHi'il frnm 

Bil shan, one ol Zertibbabel's comjiamons on his 
ex]>e<litioo from Babylon (Exr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 

Bimlial, one of the senaof JapUet in the line of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33), 

Bin'ea, the son of Moza ; one of the lliaiirndMltl 
of Saul (1 Chr. riii. 87 ; iz. 43). 

BfalM 1. A LeiTite, ftther of Noadfah, in 
Ezra's time (Ew. Till. 33) —2. One . f tl ^ ^ n. of 
Pahath-moab, who had taken a foreign wite (Ezr. 
X. SO). [BAUtmm.]— 8. Another Israelite, ef the 
sons of Bani, who had also taken a foreign wife 
(Exr. I. 38). — 4, Alured from Ba»1 in the cor- 
respoudm^ list in i::zra(Neh. vii. 15).— f. A Lervitti, 
siin oT Hoiia^i id, who assisted at the lepjiration of the 
wall cf Jei usalem, under Nehemiah (Neb. iii. 24^ 
X.9) He is possibly alia thafibntii ill di. 8. 

BIrda. rFowu.] 

Bir'iha, king of Gomorrh* at the time of the 

. iri. <ii ( :iirJorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 
Bilth-dayi. The caitoia of ofaMnriif bizthdajt 
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ii my andcot (Geo. xl. 20 ; Jer. zz. 15) ; und in 
jQl»i.4,&c,we rad tliat Job'taooi **£auUd everr 
tM TbM In Pfenda dtff were oelelfatcd with 

piv.il ar honours and Lnrn^uofs, and in Egypt the 
Jdogs' birtbdap were kept with great pomp. It is 
«ciT protMbl* that in Matt. lir. 6, the ftut to 

nemorate Herod's acrc-vsion is intended, for Wf 
koow that such fi rsts were <^)inmoD, aod were 
calM " the dny ot the king ** (Hm. tII. 5). 

Birthright. The adv:uit;ijT,-.s accnjing to tli*' 
fiiii^t sou were not dilluitelj? fixed in patriarchal 
t:m(^. Gi t&t respect was paid to him in the house- 
hold, and, as the fnmily widened into a tribe, thia 
grew into a sustained authoi ity, undefined eare by 
custom, in ••xU mntteis of common intprcst. Tlius 
the princes" of the c(Migrq;atioo bad probabljf 
r^ta of primogettitare (Num. vli. 2, zii. 18, 
rrr. 14), A ♦'double j:>oilioD " nf the jwtt^rnal 
piopertj was allotted by the Mosaic law (Deut. 
ni. 15-17). This seenia to explain the request of 
Elisha for a "double portion' of Klijib's ^pi^it 
(2 K. ii. 9). Th«2 lii-st-Lioi u of Uie king waa liii 
sDccessor by law (2 Chr. zxi. 3) ; David, however, 
by dirine appointment, excluded Adonijah in favour 
of Solomon. Tiie Jews att.vcbe\l a sacred import 
to the title, aod thus " first-born " and •* first- 
begotten " seem iqipllfld to the Meitiah (Rom. viii. 
'29 ; Heb. i. 6). 

Bir'n^ith, a name occnning In the genealopes , 
«f Aaber (1 Chr. rii, 31), and apnu^tly, from the 
node of ite meotioii, the name or a place. 

Bilhlftin, apper^'ntly an officer or (.onimissioner 
(1 £ed. ii. 16) of Artaxerxes in i'ale^tiue at tlie 
thne of tiio rettim of Zembbabel from cnptirity 
(Ezr. iv, 7); called Br.LFTMrs in 1 Esd. 

Bishop. This word, applied iu the N. T. to the 
officers of tiie Church who were charged with certain 
f(iDot;on>. of snpeniiteiidenoe, hal l-e^n in use befoi-e 
as a title of otlice. The inspectors or commissioners 
sent by Athens to her subject-states were Mcmowvi 
(Aiistoph. Av. 1022). the title w«e itiU current 
and bf^inninf; to be used by the Roman* in the 
later i]:ws of the republic (Cic. O'/ Alt. vii. 11). 
The Hellenistic Jews found it employed in the 
LXX., though with no very defiiuto vnlne, for 
«i(!icers cliargeil with certain functions (Num. iv. 
16,xxxi. 14; Ps. cix. 8; Is. Ix. 17). When 
M^uiaUion of the Cbrietkn churchea in Gentile 
CittW iHTolTCd the assignment of the work of ]ns- 
toral aoperintendence to a distinct order, the title 
4wlff moras presented itself .xs at once convenient 
and thmiliar, and was therefore adopted as readily 
as the word cider {irpta^vTfpos) had been in the 
mother church of Jerusalem. That the two titles 
were origiooUy cqioiTaknt is dear from the fol- 
lowing fiu:te.^l. BIshope and elden are nowhere 
iinniHl together as Winer orders distinct from each 
other.— •2. Biahope and deacooa are oamed as appa- 
iwtly ao czhacnliTe diviMen «f tiie offieen of 
ch arches addressed by St. Paul .is an ajo^lle (Phil, 
i. 1 i 1 Tim. iii. I, 8).— -S. The s--un€ persons ni-e 
AtKriheA hf both names (Acts x%. 17, 18; Tit. 
I. ■'>, ^').—- 4. Elders dischaij;e t'unctions which aic 
cssentialiy episcmxil, i.e. involving pasto:-al suj»er- 
itenJiw (l Tim. v. 17 ; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2).— 
Anuming M proved the identity of the biebope 
and elders of the N. T. we have to inquire into— 
1. The relition which existed between the two 
titles. 2. The fuociioos and mode of appointment 
of fho men to whom both titUi wm appUed. 3. 
ThdrnhlkHta tiia gcnaal fDnraiMit and die- 
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dpline of the Church.— I. There can be no aoubt 
that eiders had the priority in order of time. The 
order itmlf ie recogniKcd in Acta xi. SO, and in 

Act.'* x%'. 2. It is ti-an»ferred by i'aul and Barnabas 
to the Gentile churches in their first missiooaiy 
joiiraey (Acts sir. 23). Hm earlieefc nie of 
** bisho{^," nn the other hand, is in the address 
of St. Paul to the elders of Miletus (Acta xx. 28), 
iuid there it is rathor de^riptive of functions thifti 
ijivcn fw fi title. Tlie earliest epistle iu which it 
IS foriu;iiiy usoi as equivalent to *' cldei-s" is that 
to the Pbilippians, as late as tiie time of hi» first 
imprieonmeut at Rome.— II. Of the order in which 
the first elders were appointed, as of the occasion 
which let! to the institution of the otlice, w e hare 
no record. Arguing from the analogy of the Seven 
in Acts vi. 5, G, it would seem probable that they 
were chosen by tlie members of the Church coll.-c- 
tirely, and tlien set apart to their office by the 
laying on of the apcetM* handa. In the case of 
Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 11 ; '2 Tim. i. 6) the *' pres. 
byteis," prokibij the U>ly uf the elders at I.ystra, 
had taken part with the apostle in this act of ordi- 
nation. The conditions which wc: p to lie obsci \ «1 
in choosing these oliicer!>, .ii i^tated iu tiie pustoinl 
epistles, are, blameless life and reputation among 
those 'Uhat are without" as well as within the 
Church, titnem for the woric of teaching, the wide 
, kiiulliiies^s of temjx-r which sliows its. lt" in ho^pi- 
tality, the being " the hosband of one wife " (i. e, 
according to the moit prohahte interprefartkn, not 
divorced and then mnrried to rmothirl, ^llowing 
IKtwers of government in his own household as well 
as in self-control, not heinf a recent and, therefore, 
an untried convert. When apprtinteil, the duties 
of the bishop- elders appear to have been ai> follows: 
— 1. Gencial superintendence over the spiritual 
well-being of the fl« k (1 Pet. v. 2). 2. The work 
of teaching, both publidy and privately (1 Thess. 
V. 12; Tit. i. 9 ; 1 Tim. v. 17). 3. The work of 
visitiqg the sick appears in Jam. 14, as aarigncd 
to the ddent of the Chardi. 4. Among other acts 
of charity that of re<elving strangers occupied a 
conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; "rit, i. 8). The 
mode in whidi these ofllcers of the drarai were 
.M:ji{orteil or reminiernted varieil probably in dif- 
fereitl cities. At Miletus St. Paul exhorts the 
elders of the Cborch to follow Ua eiample and 
work for their own livelihood (Acta xx. 34). In 
I Cor. ix. 14, and (jal. vi. 6, be asserts the right 
of the ministers of the Chundl to be supported by 
it. In 1 Tim. v. 17, he gives a special application 
of the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance to those who have been conspicuous for their 
activity. Colloctircly at Jerusalem, and probably 
in other ehorches, the body of UdMp<eldeni took 
paii in deIiTx?i-ntions (Acts xr. 6-22, xxi. IS), 
addressed other churches {ibid. xv. 23), were 
johied with the apostles in the work of ordainlag 
by the laying on of hands (2 Tim. i. 0). It lay in 
the nocessities of any organisetl society that such A 
iy of men should be subjtxt to a power higlier 
flian ilieir own, whether vestci in one chosen by 
themselves or deriving its authority from some 
external source ; and we find accordingly that ii 
belonged to the delegate of an apostle, and a fortiori 
to the apostle himself, to receive accusations against 
them, to hear evidence, to admonish whi re there 
was the hope of amendment, to deiwse where this 
prond mmniluw (1 Tfaa. 19. Ir. 1 ; Tit iU, 
10).*IIL It it dsar frm what has been said that 
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episcopal fancti'ons in the modem sense of the 
words, as implying a specinl superintendence over 
the ministera of the Cliurch, belonged only to the 
apostles and those whom they iuvcsted with their 
authority. In the letters of Ignatius the name of 
apostle is looked on as belonging to the past, a title 
of* honour which their succos^rs could not claim. 
That of bishop rises in its significance, and takes 
the plnoe lefl vacant. The dangers by which the 
Church was threatened made the exercise of the 
authority which was thus transmitted more neces- 
sarj'. The permanent superintendence of the bishop 
over a given district, ns contrasted with tlie leas 
settled rule of the t:nrelling apostle, would tend to 
its de%-elopment. In tiiis, or in some similar way, 
tlte constitution of the Church assumed its later 
form ; the bishops, pt«>byters, and deacons of the 
Ignatian E|»istle-s, took the place of the apostles, 
bishops, elders, and deacons, of the New Testa- 
ment. 



BJTTERN 

Bithi'aht daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mcred, a descendant of Judali (1 Chr. iT. 18). 
The Scriptures, oa well as the Egyptian monu- 
ments, show that the Pharaohs intennaiTied with 
foreigners; but such alliances seem to have been 
contracted with royal families alone. It may be 
supp<^i^l that Bithiah was taken captive. 

BiUl'ron (more accurately "the liithron"), a 
pbice — from the form of the expression, "all the 
Bithron," doubtless a district — in the Araboh or 
Jordan valley, on the east side of the river (2 Sam. 
ii. 29). 

Bithyn'ia. This province of Asia Tllinor is men- 
tioned only in Acts xvi. 7, and in 1 Pet, i. 1. 
Bithynia, considered as a Roman province, waa 
on the west contiguous to Asia. Oo the east its 
limits undenvent great moditications. The province 
was originally inherited by the Roman republic 
(B.C. 74) as a legacy from Nicomedes III., the last 
of an independent line of monarchs, one of whom 




0«t« of Meaea, tha capital of BlttajoU. 



had invited into Asia Minor those Cauls who gave 
the name of Galatia to the central district of the 
peninsula. On tho death of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, D.C. 6.'l. tJjc western part of the Pontic 
kingdom was added to the province of Bithynia, 
which again received further acoe-'wions on this side 
under Augustus a.d. 7. The chief town of Bithynia 
was Nicaea, celebrated for the general Council of 
the Church held there in A.D. 325 against the Arian 
heresy. 

Bitter herbs. The Israelites were commanded 
to eat the Paschal lamb " with unleavened bread 
and with bitter herbs," Heb. merorim (Ex. xii. 8). 
According to Abcn En a the ancient Egyptians 
always used to place dilTcrent kinds of hcrl* upon 
the table with mustard, and dipped morsels of 
bread into this snind. That the Jews derived this 
custom of eating herbs with their meat from the 
Egyptians is extremely probable. The nxerdrim 
may well be understood to denote various soits of 
bitter plants, such particularly as belong to the 
crucxfcrae, as some of the bitter cresses, or to the 



chicory group of the compositae, the bawkweeds, 
and sow-thistles, and wild lettuces which grow 
abundantly in tlie Peninsula of Sinai, in Palestine, 
and in Kirypt. 

Bittern. The Hebrew word has been the subjsct 
of vaiioiis intei-prctations, the old versions genendly 
sancUoitiug the hedgehog " or " porcupine the 
" tortoise,'^ the " beover," the ••otter," tlie " owl," 
have also all been conjecture*!, but without the 
slightebt show of reason. Philological arguments 
apj)e.ar to be rather in favour of the " hedgehog " or 
" porcuj)ine," for the Hebrew woi^ h'ppdJ appears 
to be identical with kunfud, the Arabic word for 
the hedgehog ; but zoologicidly, the hedgehog or 
porcupine is quite out of the question. The word 
occui-s in Is. xiv. 23, xxxiv. II ; Zeph. ii. 14. The 
former pas.sage would seem to point to some solitude- 
loving aquatic bird, whi<h might well be repre- 
sented by the bittern, as the A. V. has it ; and we 
ai-e inclined to believe that the A. V. is coiTect. 
Col. H. Smith (Kitto's Cyclop, art. Kipped) wys, 
'• though not building like the stork on the tops 
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it resorts like the heron to ruined struc- 
torai, and w« hkve lMN>n informoi that it has been 

.«<vn f-n th*' suminit ofTank Kisra atCtesiplmn." The 
bittern ( Bot'i'trus $tt li<iris) belongs to the At Jcidiu:, 
the heron family of biids ; it has a wide range, 
beimg found in Russia and Sibeiia as fiir north as 
th« river I^na, in Europe generally, in Barbory, 
S. Africa, Trebizond, and in th« eeaitriM iMtween 
the I'! I' ' SeM, &6. 
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Bmotlx'Jali, a town la the aoutfa of Juduh 

Mmed with BkkIMHIBA «lMi B4AL4B (Joah. 
IT. 28). 

Btftha, the second of the sena •nuidis of king 
itMocnu' butm (£rt. i. 10). 
Blaak [CouKnH.] 

Bl&ins, vicli^nt uU-erous inflammations. It was 
tht sixth plague of i^pt (Ivx. iz. 9, 10)* and heooe 
ii cM Vbeat. ssvliL 27, 85, «*tlM botdi of 
Egypt." It seems to have been thi black Ugmf, 
a fearful kind of elephintiasij. 

BlasplMBIf I in its technical English mow, tigni- 
fif« the "speaking evil of God, and in tliis sense it is 
ibuo<i Pii. IxxiT. 18; Is. lii. Kom. ii. 24, kc. 
But aixordiug to its derivation it SMJ mean any 
fpcries of calumny and .ibuse (or even an unlucky 
word, Eurip. Ion. 1187): see 1 K. xii. 10; Acts 
xrii). 6; Jude 9, &c. Blasphemy was punished 
with stoning, wUcli was inflicted on the son of 
Sbelomith (Ler. XsIt. 11). Ob tltfs charge both 
our Lord and St. Stephen were I'liidemuel to dratli 
by tiM Jews. When a person heai d blasphemy he 
laid Ua hand on the Imd of the offender, to sym> 
bolize his Mih* n- n-i^ilif v f< r the guilt, and 
xmag on his feet, tuie his robe, which might never 
ipin to ncBded* It onlf remaiBa to apeak of 
••the blasphemy ng;\inst the Holy Ohost," which 
Las been so Iruitful a thenw for speculation and 
eontrorersy (Matt. zii. 32; Marie iil 28). It con- 
sisted in attribi:ting to tlie |»ower of .Sntm those 
unqut-.-'tionahle minicles. wliich Je;;i:s }>et)brmed by 
"the finger of God," aiel th*- power of the Holy 
Spirit ; nor hav« wa any aafe ground £at extending 
ii to indode aU aorta of wOWm (aa diitingniihed 
from u-iJfuI) oAboh, Mte tua one limitad and 



Blaa'toa, the ciuuiiHei hiin of Heixid Agri])]>ii I., 
mentioned Acts zii. 20. as liaving been made by 
the people of Tyie and Sidon n mmAim^m- between 
tiu in and the king's anger. 
Blinding. [PuNuuia»Ti.3 
Bliwdnoaa is extremely common in the East 
from many causes. One traveller mentions 4000 
blind men in Cairo, and Volney reckons that 1 in 
ereiy 5 waa blind, besidea othen with sore eyea. 
Jaflh b laid to oontein 500 blind out a popiila- 
tion of bOi)0 at most. lUind beggni-s figure repeat- 
edly in the N. T. (Matt. zii. 22), and " opening 
tiM oyea of the braid ** la ncutiooed in prophecy 
IS a peculiar attribute of the Messiah fTs. xwi. 18, 
ic). The Jews were specially charged to irmt 
the blind with oompaarion and care (Lot. ziz. 14; 
Deut. irvii. 18). Penal and miiaculous blindness 
IS seveial tmus mentioned in the Bible (CJen. ziz. 
11 ; 2 K. vi. 18-22 ; Acts iz. 9). Blbldneaa wlU 
fully inflicted for political or other purposes was 
common in the East, and is alluded to iu Scrijiture 
; I Sam. zi. 2 ; Jer. zxiix. 7). 

Blood. To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mystCftona aicredness which belongs to life, and 
God reserves it to HimM-lf when allowing man the 
dominion over and the ose of the lower BT^iIPf^^f 
for ibod. Tbtts l ee en re d . It acqnires a donUa 
power: 1. that of sacrificial atonement ; and 2. 
that of becoming a cune when wantonly shed, 
unlese dniy ezpiatad (Gen. is. 4; Ler. Tii. 26, 
xvii. 11-13) As regards 1. the blood of sacri- 
fices was caught by the Jewish priest from the 
neck of the rictim in a bason, then sprinlded seven 
i times (in case of binis at onee sqiievzixl out on the 
] altar, but that of the jwissovcr on tlie lintel and 
door-posts, Exod. xii, ; Lev. iv. 5-7, iri. 14-19). 
In rqpard to 2. it sufficed to pour the animal's 
blood on the earth, or to bury it, as a solemn ren- 
dering of the life to God ; in case of human blood- 
shed a mysterious conntsion is obeenraUe between 
the coTsa of bkod and the earth or land on which 
it is shed (Gm. It. 10, ii. 4-6; Num. sssr. 83} 
Fs. cvi. 38). 
BM, UfU «t The menstrnoak dlsehtfge 

or the^fnTMj (Lev. xv. 19-.>»; Matt. ix. '20; 
Mark r. 25, and Luke viii. 43). The latter caused 
• pennanant legal nneleanness, tha ftnner « tem- 
porary one, mostly for seven days ; after which 
the woman was to be purilicd by the customary 
offering. 

Blood, Beyonger of. It wa<«, and even still is, 
a common practice among nations of juitriarciiai 
habits, that the nearest of kiu should, as a matter 
of duty, nvonge the death of a mui-dered relative. 
Compensation for murder is allowed by the Koran. 
Among the Bedouins, and other Arab tribes, should 
tiie offer of blood-money be refused, the 'Thar,' 
or law of blood, eomee into operation, and any 
person within the fifth degree of Lk>od from tlie 
homicide may be lenlly kUIed by any one within 
the same degne of oooaanguinity to ^e Tietin* 
Frequently the homicide will wander fioni tei.t to 
U^at over the Dtaert, or even rove through the 
towns and villages on its borders with « chnte 
round his neek and in rags, bcgtrinc; contributions 
from the charitable to pay the ap|H>itioned blood- 
mooay. Three days and four hours nre allowed tn 
the penona includ^ within the ' Thar,' esen{%. 
The r{|^t to blood-revenge is never lost, ex(.vpt as 
annullfd by compensation : it descends to the lateat 
gncntion. Similar cnstoms with local 
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tioot are foond in Pmia, AbrssiDia, and among the 
DruMs and Circassians. The law of Moses was 
rtrj practM in iU directioiu on Um lubject of 
RrwfaitioB.*-!. Th« wilM nivnicrer wu to be 

p'lt to death without pcrmbiMNI of compensation. 
The nearest rektire of tiM deceased became the 
iiT«Qg«r of Mood iffSHt Num. xnr. 19), 

and was bound to cxe ute ifteliation himself if it 
Jay in his power. The Idng, however, in later 
times appears to have had the power of resttraining 
tlii^ hct'iice. The slioddcr of blood was thus re- 
puxk-d as impious and pollute*! (Num. xxrv. 16-31 ; 
I>eut. xix. 11 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 11, xri. 8, and iii. 
29, with 1 K. ii. 31, 33 ; 1 Chr. rxir. 2*2-25).— 
2. The law of retaliation was not to extend bejond 
the immediate offender (Deot. xxiv. 16; 2 K. 
ziT. 6; 2 Chr. sr. 4; J«r. sxn, 29, 30; Eiek. 
zviii. 20).^. The fnvotanlaiy shcdder w blood 

WU pfiTnitt<^l to tnko flij^lit to ono of six Ix-viticnl 
dties, spedallj appointed out of the 4d as cities of 
refaice, three on cadi lide of flw Jonkn (Nim. 

Xivv, 22, 'jr^; IVut. lix. 4^). 

Eloa. [CoLOuiis.] 

Bouer'gei, a name signifying '*«NM of thun- 
der," given by our Lord to tlie two sons of Zebedw, 
James ni:d John. Piob;\bly the name liad respect 
to the fiery real of tJie brothers, signs of which we 
onjsee in Lukoiz.^; llArkiz.3fli oompkMatt. 
B. 20. &c 

Boar. [SwiNK.] 

ao'a& L A woBlthr Bothlcfacmitib Uiwun 
to EUmeled), die hasbud of Naomi. Finding that 

fli*" kK.sninn of lluU\. wlio stoixl in a still nearer 
relation tbaa himself, was unwilling to perfoim 
the oflSoe of pdlf, he iMd tlioae oUigationi pablicly 
transferred with the usual ceremonies to nis own 
discbarge; and heuce it became his duty by the 
*' lerirate Uw " to marry Ruth, and to redeem the 
estates of her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 ff.j. 
He gbdly undertook these responsibilities, and their 
happy union was blessed by the biith of Obed, 
from whom in a direct line our Lord was descended. 
Booz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5), 
but there is great difTiculty in assigning his date. 
If Boas be idntical with the judge Iban TIbzan], 
a* is stated with some shadow of probability by 
the Jei iiNTlein Tidmn l au.l various ILibbis, sovcral 
gcnei«tions must be inserted. Kven if we aborteu 
ue period of the Judges to 240 years, we most 
suppose thatBoaz was the youngest son of Salmon, 
and that he did not marry till the age of 65.-2. 
fiOAZ, the name of one of Solomon's brazen pillars 
erected in the tempL? poirh. [Jachin.] It 8too<l 
on tlie left, arui wx* 18 cubits high (1 K. vii. 15, 
21 ; -2 Chv. iii. 15; Jer. Hi. 21). 

Boc'oa«, 1 K.sd. viii. 2. [liLKHI; BoniTii.] 

Boch'em, son uf Azel, accoi^ng to the pre:>ent 
Heb. t»«xt of I Chr. viil 38. 

Bo'ohim, " the weepers," a phuse on the west 
of Jordan abore Gilga) (Jndg. if. 1. 5). 

Bo ban, a He^ibcnito, nAer whom a stone was 
named. Its poMtioa was on the border of the 
territories of Benjamin and Jodah between Beth* 
aiabah and Pethho;;!.i on the K., and .\dummim 
and Enikhenie.sh on the W. (Josh. xr. 6, zriii. 17). 

BoiL [MEDICtNE.] 

Boliter. [Pillow.] 
Bondage. [Slavkkv.] 
Boanet. [liKAD-DUKSS.] 

Book. [WlllTINO.] 

Booths. [SuccoTii; Tabehmacles, Fjeast of.] 



Booty consisted of captives of both sexes, eattle, 
and whatever a captured city might contain, espe- 
cially metallic treasures. WitUn the Umito of 
Oanaaa m eaptiees were to be made (Devt. n. 14 

and 16); beyond those limits, in case of warliice 
reastanoe, all the women and children were to be 
made captires, and tiie men not to dsaCh. Th» 

law of booty was that it should be divided equally 
between the anny who won it and the people of 
Israel, bttt of the former half one head in every 
500 was reserved to Ciod, and appropriatdi to the 
priests, and of the Littei one in cvi ry .'»0 was simi- 
larly reserved and appropriate! to the Levites (Num. 
xxzi. 26-47). As r^rded the ai my David added 
a i-egtilation that the baggage-guard should shavi 
equallv with the troops engaged (1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25). 

Bo'oK, Uatt. i. 5 i Luke iti. 32. [Boas.] 

BvMlh, 2Eid.{.S. [Bimci.] 

iHrmring. [Loan.] 

Boa'artb, 2 K. zziL 1. [BozKATH.I 

Bomv. \» A city bodi large and fortified, oa 
the east of Jordan in the Ijind of Gilead (1 Mace. 
V. 26, 36). It is probably Bezkk.— 8. The 
Aramaic mode of pronouncing the name of Bmb* 
tho f.ither of Balwun '2 Pet. ii. 15\ 

Bos'ora, a strong city in Gilead taken by Judaa 
Matxabaeus (1 Mac r. 26, 28), doubtless tbe Mua 

as BOZRAH. 

BotdL [Blain.] 

Bottle. 1. The skin bottle: 2. The bottle of 
earthen or glass-ware, both of them capable of 
being closed from the air.— 1. The Araha, and all 
th"^c that lead a wandering life, keop their water, 
milk, and other liquors, in leathern bottles. These 
aremadeofgoatsUna. When the animal is UDed, 
they cut off it* foet and its head, and they draw it 
in this manner out of the skin, without opening 
its belly. In Arabia tb^ are tanned with ac9da> 
bark and the hairy part left outside. They after- 
wards sew up the }>laccs where the legs were cut 
off and the tail, and when it is filled they tie it 
about the neck. The great leathern bottles are 
made of the skin of a lie-goat, and the small ones, 
that serve instead of a bottle of water on tbe road, 
are made of a iud s skin. Bruce gives a descrtotioo 
of a Teasel of the same kind, but huger. Win^ 
bottles of skin are mentioned as need by Cfawki, 




Romans, and Egyptians, by Homer {Od. vi. 78; 
ri. iii. 247); by Herodotus, as used in Egypt (ii. 
121; ; and by Virgil {Oporg. ii. 384). Skins for 
wine or other liquids are in u.<<e to this day in 
Spain, where they are osUed borrachas. The effect 
of eBtanal heat upon a drin-bottk Is indicated in 
1*8. cxix. 83, " a bottle in the smoke," and of 
enaosion produced by fermentation in Matt. iz. 
17, «n«w wine in old bottles."— 9. Teiseb of 
metal, earthen, or glass ware for liquids wi-sc in 
use amotif; the Greeks, Egyi>tians, Ktni>cjvns, and 
Assyrians, and alio no ooubt among tbe Jew% 
especially in later times. Thus Jer. xix. 1, "a 
potter's eartlien bottle." The Jews probahly bor> 
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rowed their mannfactures in this particular Arom 
Ej:ypt, which was celebrated for glass work, a* 
mnaiiu and illustrations of l^ryptian workmauship 
are extant at least as early as the 15th century B.C. 
(WUJuuson, ii. 59, 60). 
Bow. [Arms.] 

BowL A like uncertainty prevails as to the 
precise form and material of Uiese vessels ns is 
noticed under Basin. Bowls would probably be 
used at meals for liquids, or broth, or pott.nge 
(2 K. iv. 40). Modem Arabs are content with n 
few wooden bowls. In the Brit. Mus. are depo- 
sited several terra-cotta bowls with Chaldaean 
inscriptions of a superstitious character, expressing 
charms against sickness and evil spirits, which may 
possibly expLiin the " divining cup " of Joseph 
{Gea. xliv. 5). The bowl was filled with some 
liquid which was drunk ofl* as a charm afpiinst evil. 

BoX-tTM. The Heh. teassftdr occurs in Is. zli. 
19, U. 13. The Talmudical and Jewish writers 
genenllj are of opinion that the box-ti-ee is iq- 
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tended. The Syriac and the Arabic version of 
Saadias understand by it a spei-ies of c«lnr called 
aherhin, which is distinguished by the small size <>f 
the cones and the upright gi-owth of the brancln-.;. 
Although the claim which the box-tree has to 
represent the tcasshur of Isaiah and Ezekiel is fa» 
from being satisfactorily established, yet the evi- 
dence rests on a better foundation tlian that which 
supports the claims of the sherbin. Box-wood 
writing tablets are alluded to in 2 Ksdr. xiv. 24. 

Bo'tei, one of the two "sharp rocks" (Heb. 
" teeth of the cliff") " between the p;tssages " by 
which Jon.ithan entered the Philistine garrison. It 
seems to have been that on the north ( I Sam. xiv. 4, 5). 

Bosliath, a city of Judah in the lowLonds 
(Josh. XV. 39). It is mentioned once again (2 K. 
xiii. 1, A. V. "lioscath") as the native place of 
the mother of King Josiah. 

Boi'rah. 1. In Kdom — the city of Jobab the 
son of Zerah, one of the early kings of that nation 
I Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; 1 Chr. i. 44). This is doubtless the 





place mentioned in later times by Isaiah (xixir. 6, 
Ixiii. 1) in connexion with t^iom, and by Jeremiali 
(xlix. 13. 22), Amos (i. 12), and Micah (ii. 12). 
There is no reason to doubt that the modem repre- 
sentative of Bozrah is cl-liusairth, which was first 
visited by Burckhartit, and lies on the mountain 
district to tne S. E. of the Dead Sea, between 
TSftWi and Petra, about half-way between the 
latter and the Dead Sea.— 2. In his catalogue of 
the cities of the land of Moab, Jeremiah (xlnii. 24) 
mentions a Bozrah as in " the pUun country " 
(ver. 21, I. e. the high level downs on the east of 
the Dead Sea). Here lay Heshbon, Nebo, Kirjath- 
aim, Diblathaim,aod the other towns named in this 
passage, and it is here that we presume Bozrah 
should be sought, and not, as has been lately sug- 
gested, at Bo«tra, the Homon city in Bashan full 
sixty miles from Heshbon. 



Bracelet. Under Arvlct an account is given 
of these ornaments, the materials of which they 
were generally mode, the manner in which they 
were worn, &c. Bracelets of fine twisted Venetian 
gold are still common in Egypt In Gen. xvxviii. 
18, 25, the woi-d rendered " bracelet" means pro- 
bably " a string by which a seal-ring whs sus- 
pended." Men as well as women wore bracelets, 
ns we see from Cant. t. 14. Layard says of the 
Assyrian kings: "The arms were encircled by 
armlets, and the vriits by braccUts." 
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BcmdU*. [Tbobhs.] 

Brui. The wmi mtMtMk It improperly 

trr\n.<,latel \>y " brass," since the Hebrews were 
Qot actiuainted with the oonapoaDd of copper and 
zinc known hj that ouBe. u most placet of the 
O. T. the correct translation would be copper, 
Although it may »omctinies po&iiblr mean bronze, 
* oompottnd of copper and tin. hdaajl ft simple 
metal was obvioualj intended, as w« tee from 
Deut. viii. 9, xxxiii. 25, attd Job xiviii. 2. CSopper 
was known at a very early period, and the iottD- 
tioD of WOTking it ii Attributed to Tubal-cnin (Gen. 
ir. 22). Its atmm dueUlity made its i\\>y\U^u<m 
almost ui.ivcisal amoncj tlif aini iit^. Tiu' .sxme 
word U used for money iu both Testamente (Ezek. 
xti. S6; Matt. x. 9» &e.)* It «A«b oeeon in 
metaphors, e.g. Lev. zxvi. 19; Deut. xzviii. 23; 
JU» vi 12 ; Jer. vi. 28. It is often usel &> an 
anblem of atreofth, SSech. ri. 1 ; Jer. i. 18. The 
won! x^foXt/Safov in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18 (A. V. 
"hue bjass"), has excited much diflerence of opinion. 
Soma aappose it to baro orichalcum, wiiich 
was so rare as to be more valuable than gold. It 
tnay perhaps be deep-coloured frankincense. 
BranxiFaarpent [Serpest.] 
BE«i4> The preparation of bread aa an axtide 
of Ibod datea fiom a Tery eai ly period t tt must 
not, however, be inferred fi om the use of tl»c woid 
lecJian in Gen. iU. 19 bread/' A. V.) that it 
waa known at iSm tfana of th« ftll, tho wmi thera 
OCCUrrinj; in it« general sense of /oo*/: the earliest 
Qodoubted instance of its use is found in Gen. 
xvlii. 6. The com or grain amployed was of 
TariouB sorts : the best bi-ead was made of wheat, 
which after being ground produced the ** flour" or 
" meal " (Juilg. vi. 19 ; 1 Sara. i. 24 ; 1 K. ir. 
22, xvil. 12, 14), and when sifted the "fine flour" 
(Kx. xxii. 2; Gen. xviii. 6) usually employed in 
th..' s;icriii olloriiic* (Ex. xxii. 40 ; Lev. ii. 1 ; Ez. 
zlvi. 14)t and in the mods of the wealthy (1 K. iv. 
22; 2 K. Til. 1 ; Ex. xvi. 18, 19; ttor.zriU. 13). 
" 15;iiIoy " WA-'i u>*l only by the very poor (John 
vi. I'i), or in times of scarcity (^iiuth iii. 15, 
ooropuad with 1. 1 ; 2 K. ir. 88, 42; Rer. ri. 6). 
•'Spat* {rye, ftches, sprit, A. V.) w.i< also ii«eil 
botn in Egypt (Ex. iz. 32) and Palestine (1^. xxviii. 
25 ; Ex. iT. 9 ; 1 K. zLt. 8). Occasdooally the 
pi l l!'; above mentioned were niix«l, and other 
iii^u>'IiL'nts, such as beanos l<.'iitile::i, ami millet, 
were added (Kz. iv. 9 ; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28) ; the 
bread so produced is called " barley cakes" (Ez. iv. 
12, " aa barley cakes," A. V.), inasmuch as barley 
was the main ingredient. The baking was done in 
primitira ttnm hr tha mistrvM of tb« hotua (Geo. 
zriii. 6) or ona or the danghtm (2 Son. xKi. 8) : 
ffinaie servants wi re however employe! in laic<' 
households (1 i>am. riii. 13). Baking as a pro- 
ftnion, waa eanled on by man (Hoa. yU. 4, 6). 
Li Jerusalem the bakers congregate! in one quarter 
of the town, as we may infer from the names 
«*balDen' stmt" (Jer. zurii. 21), and •'tower of 
the ovens" (N'eh. iii. 11, xii. ;J8, " fiii-nac«," 
A. v.). The bread taken by persons on a jouniey 
(Gen. xlv. 23 ; Jodi* is. 12) was probablv i. kind 
of biscuit. The process of making bread was as 
follows: — the flour was first mixed with water, or 
perhafks milk; it was then kuc-ulod with the lumds 
(in £g7pt with tlic feet also) in a mnaU wooden 
bowl or ** kneadtn!^ -trough" imtil it became dout^h 
fEl. xii. 34, 39; S.iin. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. 18; 



rii. 4). When the knwwling was completed, 



BREAD 

learen was generally added [Lgatsn] : bat when 
tha tima ftr preparation was short, it was omitted, 
and onlaaTcnad oakat, haatilj bakad. wm 





EgjrplUiu kncadliic doogh with their hAaOi. (WHklnton, from • 
patntlnc la Ito Tomb «IBaMna IIL mt Tbsbc*.) 

as is still the prevalent custom among the Bedouins 
(Gen. xviii. 6, xiz. 3; Ex. xii. 39; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam. zzriii. 34). The livened mass was allowed 
to stand for some time (Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 
21). The dough was then divided into round 
cakes (Ex. xxix. 23; Judg. rii. 13, viii. 5; 1 Sam. 
X. 3; IVov. vi. 26), not unlike flat stones in 
shape and appearance (Matt. Tfl. 9 ; comp. iv. 3). 
about a span in diameter and a litiger's breadth In 
thickness. The cakes ware sometimes puncUartd, 
and hanoe called cAof- 
Idh (Ex. xiix. 2, 23 ; 
Lev. ii. 4, riii. 26, 
xxlv. 5 ; Nnm. sv. 
20; 2 Sim. vi. 19), 
and m .M'J with oil. 
Sometimes tlicy were 
rolled out into wafers 
(Ex. xxix. 2, 23; Lev. 
ii. 4; Num. ri. IS- 
IS ), and merdj ooatad 
with oQ. The cakea 
wei% now taken to 
theoran; having been 
first, according to the 
practice in F.rypt , 
gathered into " white 
baskets" (Gen. xl. 
Itj), a doubttul exptf-sinn. Tho lia.'-ket.s wero 
jii.iccl on a tray and canied on tiie baker's lieod 
((•en. xl. IG). In tha towns, where professional 
liakers resided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in 
shape and sue resembling those in use among our- 
selves : but mora uaoally each household post^ossed 
a poctabla «v«n, conalating of a itona or metal iar 
aboot three ftet high, which waa haatad inwardly 
with wool (1 Iv. xvii. 12; Is. xliv. 15; Jer. vii. 
18) or diied grass and flowernitalks (Matt vi. 30). 
Other modca of baking were specially adapted n» 
the migratory habits of the pastoia! Jews, .us i f the 
nxxiein lietionin.s ; the cakes were cither i^prcad 
upon heatni btonei^, or they wci-e thrawn into the 
heated cmbci-s of tlie fire itself; or lastly, tlwy 
were roa-steil by being placed between layem of 
dung, which buma dowly, and is therefotv specially 
adapted for the purpxse (Kz. iv. 12, l.'i). The 
uikes required to be carefully turned during the 
process (Hos. vii. 8). Otlier methods were used 
for other kinds of bread; some were baked on a 
pan ; ttich cakea appeared to hare been diieflj 
useil as sacred ofi*enngs (Lev. ii. .', vi. 15, vii. 9; 
1 Chr. «"'!■ 29). A similar cooking utensil waa 
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BREASTPLATE 



and fejr Unar (2 Sun. liu. 9). A differmt kind 
«f hemi, ptkMf reMmbUnt; the ftita of the Be- 
donios, a pasty •ubstancc, w:kH pn'(xiit-<l in a satico- 

ptt ifnn^S'P'''** ^'•) t reaerred 
Ibr Heraii ofoings *Lev. ii. 7 ; rii. 9). 
Breastplate. [Aums, p. 111.] 
Brethznn of Jetu. [Jax£S.J 
BridL Herodotus (i. 179), deaaiUBg the mode 
of huililinp the wxlh of Tiahyloo,np that the day 
dug out of tiie ditch was made into bricks as sooa 
it wan euried up, and burnt in Idlna. The 
bricks were cemented with hot bitumen, and at 
erery thirtieth row crates of reeds were stuffed 
iu. Thii account agrees with the hiitorr of the 
buUding of th« Townr of Conftnkio, in which the 
Md brick instead of atone, and slime fbr 
'(OeB.ji.8). The Ribyloiiiaii bricks were 
wmmwily bvnt in kila& than thofK used at 
KincTcb, which an dUafy tunHlried fa'lte the Egyp- 
tias. They an Oanallf fimn 12 to 13 in. squaro, 
aod ^ in. thick* and most of them bear the name, 
inscribed in omciferm dnnacter, cf Neimrliadnmar» 
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earlier age. They thus posMss more of the cha- 
racter of tiles (1^. IT. 1). They were sometimes 
gUzciI and enamelled with patterns of various 
colours. The Israelites, in common with oUier 
captires, were employed by the F^ryptian 
in making bricks and in buildin.: i. 14, v. 7). 
Egyptian bricks were not generally diied in kUns, 
bat in the snn, and ef«n wltliont straw are aa firm 
as whon first put up in the reigns of the AmuDOfllia 
and Thothmes whose names they biar. Wnen 
made of the Nile mud, they required straw to 
prevent cracking ; and crude brick walls ba<l fi-e- 
quently the additional security of a layer of reed.« 
and sticks, placed at intervals to act as binders. A 
l»ick-kiln is mentioned as in Egypt by the prophet 
JcMnsiah (iliii. 9). ' A hrick pyramid is men- 
tionad bj Herodotus (ii. 1.3G) as tli'e woik of King 
Asydiia. The Jews leamed the ai t of brick-making 
in Egypt, and we ffaid the nse of the hri^-kihi 
David's time (2 Sam. lii. 31), and a complaint 
made by Isaial) that the peoole built altars of brick 
instead of unhewn atfloa as tha Unr dlnclad (b. Ixr. 
8; Bi. zz. 25). [FOTTSBT.] 




yorvlpi o«p<Jrw emplojsd In 



Bndn, Bridagioom. [MAaaiAOE.] 

Bridge. The only nuntlon of n bridge In the 

C.i:i r i -"-! Scriptures is indirectlj in the p.nj^or 
nam^ Gehhur, a district in Bashan» N.E. of tiie sua 
of Galilee. At this pbce a bridge still exists, called 
the bridge of the sons of Jacob. Jndas Maocabaeus 
is said to have intended to make a bridge in order 
to beside the town of Cbsphor or Caspis, situate 
K-nr a lake (2 Mar. xii. 1.3). Thon^li the arcli 
w.t> K.110WII and u.ssl ia i:^gypt ;ls early as the Ijth 
century n.C^ the Romans were the fii^t constructors 
of arched bridges. They made bridges over the 
Jordan and other rirers of Syria, of which remains 

11 f A stone bridge over the Jordan, called 
the bridge of the daughters of Jacob* is mentioned 
bj B. de U Brocqni^ r432, and a portion of 
one ^ y .\rculf, a.D. 700. Tlic bridgo connecting 
tiie Temple with the upper city, of which Joaephus 
speaks, aeens to banre Men aa ardied riadaet 

Brier. [Thorns,] 

Bhgandine, Jcr. xlvi. 4 j elsewhere " haber- 
geon," or •* coat ut mail," (AEIU, pw 67«.] 

Brimstone. The Hebrew word is connected 
With gSpher, *' gopher-wood," A. V. Gen, vi. 14, 
and prubnbly signitied in tlie first instance the gian 
« remn thai exuded from that tree ; hence it was 
tnmAfTCdl to all inflammabla snbstanoai, and 
datlf to Mi^pliiir« wUdk it finnd in 



briolu at Tlicbc*. 0^ tiklu»^a.) 



quantities on the shores of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
zix. 24). 

BroUMr* He Hebrew word ia nssd la varions 
senMs hi the O. T. as 1. Any kianann, and not a 
mere brother ; e. g. nephew (Gen. zir. 16, xiii. 8), 

husband (Cant. iv. 9). 2, One of the s.amo tribe 
(2 Sam. xiz, 13). 3. Of the same people (lui. ii. 
11), or even of a cognate people (Num. xz. 14). 
4. An ally (Am. i. 9). ."i. Any fripiid (Job v. 15). 
6. One of the ."ianic olBce (1 K, ix. 13). 7. A 
felbw man (Lev. xix. 17). 8. Metaphorically of 
any simibnity. It is a very favourite Oii> nt:d 
metaphor, as In Job xxx. 19, "I am btH.oine a 
brother to the jsrkals." The word iiSfK<p6s has a 
similar range of meanings in tlie N. T., and is also 
nsed for a diadple (Matt. zxr. 40, &c.) ; a fellow- 
worker, and especially a Christian. Indnd, we 
see firom tiie Acts that it was by this name that 
Chrbtumt naually spoke of each other. The 
Jpwish aehoola distinguish between brother " 
and "neighbour;" "brother" meant an Israelite 
by blood, " neighbour " a proselyte. They allowed 
neither title to the Gentiles ; but Christ and the 
Ajjostles extended the name "brother" to all 
Christians, and ** neighbour " to nil the worid 
(1 Cor. V. 11 ; Luke x. 29, 30). The question as 
to who were ** the brethren of the Lord," is dis> 
cnaaed under J AJUDB. 
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BUBTAL 



SidiM'tU. rFiBKS£-ni.l 

Ba3c%L 1. Sod of AVubnft nfl ikiber of Uzzi, 
fifth tVom Anton in the line of tlie high-priests in 
1 Chr. T. 31, ri. ^6 (vi. 5, 51, A. V.), and in the 
genealogy of Ezra, Eir, Tii. 4, and 1 Eadr. viii. 8, 
where he is called Boccas, which i -rrriipted to 
BOHiTH, 2 Esdr. i. 2. Whether Biulvi ever filled 
the office of high-priest, we arc not informed in 
Stn|iturc. Josephus mentious him as the first of 
tho&e who lired a private life, while the pontifical 
dignity was in the house of Itbamai. — 2. J^on of 
Jogli, piince of the tribe of Dan, one of the tea men 
chosen to apportion the land of Canaan between the 
tJ-iho;» Num. iniv, U"J). 

Bnkkiah, a Kobatbjte LeTite« of the sons of 
Henun, one ttf the muiidau in tiM Temple (1 Chr. 
ixr. 4, 13). 

Bnl. [Months.] 

BvU, BldlodC) tanni wed tjnaajmomif with 

ox, oxen, ir 'h ■ A. V. as the ropi-esentatives of 
scveitil licbi<>vv words. JltVdi- is piojK»il3ra generic 
name for homed cattle wlu-n of tuil ;ige and fit for 
the plough. Accordingly it is variously rendered 
bullock Ixv. 25), cow (liz. iv. 15), aren (Gen. 
xii. 16). It is deiived from an unused root, 6dto*, 
to cleave, beaoe to plough, as in Latin <amerUum is 
etramentum. Sh6r almost always signifies one head 
of horned cattle, without diNtinclion of iii;e or sex. 
It it verv seldom used collectively. The Chaldee 
fotrm of ue woid, tdr, oofors in Est. tL 9, 17, rii. 
17 ; Diin. iv. 25, kc. E'jel, cgfdh, a calf male or 
/emalef properly of the first year. The woid Is 
Qwd of • truoed heifer (Hos. z. 11), of cm giriog 
milk (Is. vil. 21, 22), of one used in ploughing 
(Judg. xiy. 18), tod of one three years old (Gen. 
XT. 9). Pdr signifies generally a young bull of 
two years old, though in one instance (Judg. vi. 2.')) 
possibly a bull of seven years old. There are four 
or fire passages in which the word abbirtm is us4.>d 
for bulU (lit. "itMOg oofli"). See I's. juiL 12. 
1. 13, liviii. 30 ; It. xxdr. 7 ; Jer. 1. 1 1. In Is. li. 
20, the word to occurs, and is rendered " wihi 
boll," but " wild ox " in Deut. zir. 5. It was 
potsiUy OM of th* larger tpedet of tntdopt, and 
took its name from its $w\(\i\ess. Dr. Robinson 
mentions large herds of black and almott hairless 
boflaloes at still existing in Palestioi^aiidtlMWmay 
be tho animal indicated (iii. S96). 
Bulnuli. [RU8H.] 

Bn'nah, a son of Jei^hmeel, of tilt tmUf of 
Phar^T. V, Judah (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

Ban ui. 1. One of tlie Levites in the tinie of 
Kchemiah (Neh. ix. 4) ; possibly the same penon 
ii neotioMd in s. 15.»S» AiwAher Lerite, bat of 
Mrli^r date Hum the preeedfnir (Neh. xi. 15). 

Burial, Sepolchret, Tomht. The Jews uni- 
formly disposed of the corpse br entombment 
whtrt poitible, and fiiOins tbat, hf intflnnent; 
extending tliis respwt to wt remains even of tho 
slain enemy and malefactor (1 K. zi. 15; Deut. 
xxi. 23), in the latter case hf npnm provision of 
law. Or. tins suhject wc hare to notice: 1. tlie 
plac« ot burial, iU bite and shape ; 2. tiie mode of 
burial ; 3. the prevalent notions regarding this 
duty.*— I . A natural cave enlarged and adapted by 
excavation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulchre. This wai what the 
■truetave v( the Jewish toil lopplied or twggettcd. 
Sepaldirgs, when tho owner*t mennt pemitled it, 
were commonly prpp.irctl h.Torch.md, and st<xxi 
often in gvdens, hj roadsides, or even adjoioisg 



houMt. Kiogt and prophets alone were probably 
buried wtfMn town* (1 K. ii. 10, xrl. 6, 88 ; 3 K. 

x. .35, xiii. 9; 2 Chr. xvi 14. xxviii. 27; 1 P.nm. 
XXV. 1, xxviii. 3\ Sarah's tomb and Rachel's seem 
to Iwve lieen <»osen mcrrif firom tiu teddcnk of 
the place of death ; but the successive intennent* 
at the former (Gen. xlix. 31) are a chronicle of the 
strong fiuniij ftaling among the Jews. Cities soon 
became poptilons and deniand&i cemeteries (Er. 
xxxix. 15), wliich were phiosJ without the walls; 
such an one seems inieiidcd by the expression in 
2 K. zxiii. 6, situated in the valley of the Kedrm 
or of Jchoshapliat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xit. 11) 
fhreatcn.s that the eastern v.nliey called Topliet, the 
favourite haunt of idolatir, should be polluted by 
burying there (mmp. 2 K. sdii. 16). Sndi Wtt 
also the "I'lv; ' "s Field" (Matt, irvii. 7), which 
had peifaaps been wrought by digging for clay into 
hole* aerrioeaUt for graves. Sepulchres ware 
marked Kometimes by pillare, as th.it of Rach.d, or 
by pyramids as those of the Asmoneans at Ikk-din, 
and had plteet of higlier and lower hoowir. Such 
as Were not other^ri<K» notir»»nble were srmpulously 
" whited " (.Matt, xxiii. 27) once a year, after the 
rains before tlie pnssover, to wani pasaers by eil 
defilement— 2. With regard to the mode of burial, 
we should remember that our impressions, it 
detivol fiom the 0. T., aie tho^e ot' the biuLil 
of oeraona of rank or pablic emineace, whilst those 
rattmmii from tho K. T. ngard a privtit itartion. 
But in both oai>es "the ma ntr f t' e Jews " in- 
cluded the ate of apicet, where Utey could command 
tho mauH. Thoi Aaa by in a ««bad of tpicw'* 
(2 Chr. xvi. 14). A portion of these were burnt 
in honoui' of the dcccised, and to tliis use was 
probably destined part of the 100 pounds weight 
of" myrrh and alo«s " in our Lord's case. On high 
.itatc occasions the vessels, bed, and furniture used 
by the deceased were burnt also. Such was pro- 
bably the " great burning " made for Asa. If o 
king was unpopular or died disgraced (2 Chr. xxi6. 
19), this was not observed. In no cai-e, JsAve th it 
of Saul and his sons, ware the bodies burned ; and 
evoD then tho booct wera iotnred, and re^zbimtd 
for .vijemn entombment. It v,n^ the office of the 
next of kin to perform and pieside over the whole 
funorod offioa; but m oompnoyof public burien, 
originating in an exceptional necessity (I^. xxxli, 
12-14), had become, it seems, customnry iu ihit 
timet of the N. T. (Acts v. 6, 10). Cortins were 
but seldom used, and if i;.=;ed were open ; but fixed 
stone tarcophafji were common in tombs of rank. 
The bier, the word for whii li in the 0. T. is the same 
as that rendered " bed," was borne by the oearett 
relatives, and ibtlowed by any who wfahed to do 
honour to the de.-i l. The grave-clothes were pro- 
bably of the £uhion worn in life, but twatbed and 
ikstMicd with bandages, and Un head oovtrtd 
sepnrately. Prcviuu>ly to this, spices were .i]»plied 
to the corpse in the form of ointment, or between 
the folds of the linen; hence our Lord'a ramoric, 
tliiit the woman had anointed his body, *' with a 
view to die^ng it in these gravedothes."— o. 'I'he 
precedent of Jacob's and Joseph** remains being 
retniTied to tlie hand of Cma-on was followfrl. in 
wish at least, by every pious Jew. Following; a 
simiUr notion, tome of the Rabbins ttught that 
only in that land could Ihote who wen buried ol^ 
tain a dure in the returreetion which was to nsher 
in Messiah's reign on earth. Tombs wc;e, in po- 
pular beUoff lod by the same twirhing, invested with 
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BXTRNT-OFFERINO- 

traditions. The neighbourhood of Jerusalem is 
thickly studded with tombs, many of them of f^reat 
antiquity. The celebrated •* Tombs of the Kings " 
hare receired this name on account of their remark- 
able character ; but they are supposed by Hobinson 
and Porter to be the tomb of Helena, the widowed 
queen of Monobazus king of Adiabene. They are 
excavated out of the rock. 
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Vim •< tk« Vwubulc of th« Tomb* mIM 
(Krvm Pbotorrmph.) 



Bnmt-offiBring. The word is applied to the 
otlehng, which was wholly consumed by fire on 
the altar, and the whole of which, except the refuse 
ashes, "ascended" in the smoke to God, Every 
sacrifice was in part "a bumt-oflering," because, 
since fire was the chosen manifestation of God's 
presence, the portion of each acrifice especially 
riedicated to Him was consumeil by fire. But the 
term is generally restricted to that which is pro- 
perly a " tchoU burnt-offering," the whole of which 
was ao offered and so consumed. The burntr 
offering is first named in Gen. viii. 20, as offered 
after the Flood. Throughout the whole of the 
Book of Genesis (see iv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) 
It appears to be the only sacrifice referred to ; af\er- 
vanb it became distinguished as oue of the regular 
rlaises of sacrifice under the Mosaic law. Now all 
&acnficcs are divided (see Heb. v. 1) into "gifU" 
and ** sacrilices-for-sin " (i. e. eucharistic and pro- 
pitiatory cacri6ces), and of the former of these the 
burnt-offering was the choicest specimen. The 
meaning of the whole burnt-offering was that which 
is the (Triginal idea of all sacrifioe, the offering by 
the Bcrificer of himself, soul and body, to God, the 
submission of his will to the Will of the Lord, It 
typiiied (see Heb. t. 1, 3. 7. 8) our Loid's offering 
(as especially in the temptation and the agony), 
the perfect sacritioe of His own human will to the 
Will of Uis Father. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple it was enacted that with the bumtroffering a 
" meat-offering " (of flour and oil) and " drink- 
nffenng " of wise should be offered, as showing 
that, with themselves, men dedicated also to God 
the chief earthly gifts with which He had blessed 
L.em. (Ler. Tiii. 18, 22, 26, ix. 16, n, lir. 20 ; 
Li. xzix. 40; Num. zxriii. 4, 5.) The ceremo- 
bjI of the burnt-offering is given in detail in the 
Book of Leviticus. There were, as public burnt- 
oferin^ — 1st. The daily Intmt-offerintj (Ex. xxix. 
38-t2; Nam. xiriii. 3-8). 2ndly. The Sabbath 
htnU-offermg (Num. xxriii. 9, 10). Srdly. The 
•fermg at th* nnc noon, at (A« three great fetti' 



vols, the great Day of Atonement, and feast of 
trumpets. (See Num. xxriii. ll-zxix. 39 >. Pri- 
vate bumt-cfferings were appointed at the conse- 
cration of priests (Ex. xxix. 15; Lev. viii. 18, ix. 
12), at the purification of women (Ler. xii. 6, 8), 
at the cleansing of the lepers (Lev. xiv. 19), and 
removal of other ceremonial unclcanness (xv. 15, 
30), on any accidental breach of the Nazaritic tow, 
or at its conclusion (Num. vi. ; comp. Acts xxi. 
26), &c. liut freewill bitmt-offeritigs were offered 
:\n(l accepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, 
tor example, at the dedication of the tabernacle 
Num. vii.) and of the temple (I K. viii. 64), 
when they were ofl'cred in extrnonlinary abundance. 

Bxuh. The Hebrew word sitieh occurs only in 
tiiose passages which refer to Jehovah's appearance 
to Mosex "in the flame of fire in the bush" (Ex. 
iii. 2, 3, 4; Deut. xxxiii. 16). The Greek woid 
is fidros both in the LXX. and in the N. T. (Luke 
XX. 37 ; Acta vii. 35 ; see also Luke vi, 44, whci-e 
it is correctly rendered '* bramble bush " by the 
A. v.). Celsius {Hierob. ii. 58) has argued io 
favour of the Bubus vulijaris, i. e. R. fruticosus, 
the bramble or blackberry bush, representing the 
•ineh, and traces the etymology of Mt. "Sinai" 
to this name. Sprengel identifies the sineh with 
what he terms the Rubtis sunctus, and snys it grows 
abundantly near Sinai. It is quite impossible to say 
what kind of thorn bush is intended by sineh ; but 
Sinai is almost beyond the range of the genus rubus. 

BxitheL [Mkasures,] 

Batter, cuidled milk (Gen. xriii. 8; Deut, 
xxxii. 14; Judg. v. 25; Job xx. 17). Milk is 
generally offered to travellers in Palestine in a 
cui^led or sour state, " fc6i«m," thick, almost like 
butter. Hasselquist (Trao. p. 159, Eng. tr.) de- 
scribes the method of making butter emploved by 
the Arab women : they made butter in a le.ither 
bag, hung on three poles elected for the purpose, 
in the fonn of a cone, and dmwn to and fro by two 
women." Burckhardt ( Travels in Arabia, i. p. 52) 
mentions the different uses of butter by the Arabs 
of the Hedjaz. 

Box, the second son of Milcah and Nahor (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Elihu U called "the Buzite" of the 
kindred of Ram, i, e. Aram. Elihu was therefore 
probably a descendant of Bui, whose family seems 
to have settled in Arabia Descrta or Petraea (Jer. 
XXV. 23).— 8. A name occurring in the genealogies 
of the tiibe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

Ba'xi, father of Ezekiel the prophet (Ez. i. 3). 

"BjwxM. [Linen.] 

C 

Cab. [MtASCtiES.] 

Cab 1)011, a town in the low oonntry of Judah 

(Josh. XV. 40). 

Calral, a place named as oue of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). It may 
fairly be considered as still existing in the modern 
Kab{Ut which was found by Dr. Smith and by 
Robinson 8 or 9 miles east of Akka, and about the 
same distance from Jefat. Being thus on the very 
borders of Galilee, it is more than probable that 
there is some connexion between this place and the 
district containing twenty cities, which was pre- 
sented by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre (1 K. ix. 
11-14). 

Oad'dia, tlie surname of Joannan, the eldest 
brother of Judas Maocalaeos (1 Maoc. ii. 3). 
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CADES 



Ca des, 1 Mace. xi. 63, 73. [Kedesm.J 
Ca'des-bar'ne, Jud. t. 14. [Kadi;sh-dar- 

SF.A.] 

Cad miel, 1 E^l. v. 26, 58. [Kadmiel]. 

Caesar, always in tlie N. T. the Koman em- 
peror, tiic sovcrcigQ of Judaea (John xiz. 12, 15; 
Act* xrii. 7). 

Caesare'a (Acts viil. 40, iz. 30, x. 1, 24, xi. 11, 
xii. 19, xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 16 ; xxiii. 2:t, 33 ; xxr. 
1, 4, 6, 13). The pa&sag» just enumerated show 
how important a place this city occupies in tiie 
Acts of Uie Apositles. Ciesarea was hituated on 
the coost of Palestine, on the line of the ijreat road 
from Tyre to Kgyjit, and about half way between 
*oppa and Dora. The journey of St. I'ctcr from 
Joppa (Acts X. 24) occupied rather more than a 
day. On the other hand St. Paul's journey from 
Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 8) was accomplished within 
the day. The distance from Jei-usaletn was about 
70 miles; Josephus states it in round number as 
600 stadia. It has been ascertained, howexer, that 



OAQE 

there was a shorter maul by Antipatria than that 
which is given in the itincraiy, — a point of some 
importance in reference to the night-joumcy of Acts 
xxiii. [Antipatris.] In Strabo's time there was 
on this point of the coast merely a town called 
Strato's tower " with a landing-plnce, whereas, in 
the time of Tacitus, Cacsaita is spoken of as Ijcing 
the herid of Judaea. It was in this interval that 
thedty was built by Herod the Great. The work 
was in fact accomplished in ten years. The utmost 
care and expense wei« lavished on the building of 
Caesai-ea. It was the otUcial residence of tlie Uero- 
dian kings, and of Festus, Felix, and the other 
Uoman procuratf»rs of Judaoa. Here jiImj were the 
head-quarters of the militaiy forces of tlie province. 
Cae»area continued to be a city of some importance 
even in the time of the Cru.vides. Now, though 
an Arabic corruption of the name still lingers on 
the site ( A'aisariyeh), it is utterly desolate ; and its 
ruins have for a long period been aquarni', from which 
other towns in tliis part of Syria have been built. 




(From • Sktch bj Wm. Tt|iplnc £*q.) 



Caetare'a Philip'pi is mentioned ooiy in tne 
two first (Jospcls ( Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27) 
and in accounts of the same transactions. Giesarea 
Philippi was the northernmost point of our Lord's 
joumeyings ; and the passage in His life, which 
was connected with the place, was otherwise a very 
marked one. The phce itself too is remarkable in 
its physical aud picturesque characteristics, an' I 
also in its historical avwciations. It was at the 
ca"«tenimost and most important of the two recog- 
nised sources of the Jordan, the other being at 
TcM-h'adi. The spring rises, and the city whs 
built, on a limestone terrace in a valley at the 
bxse of Mount Hermon. Cae^irea Philippi has no 
0. T. histoiy, though it has been not unreasonably 
identified with Baal- Gad. Its annals run bock 
dii^ from Herod's time into hcathcoism. There 



is no difHculty m identifymg it with the Pamum 
of Josephus ; and the inscriptions arc not yet obli- 
terated which show that the god Pan had once a 
s.'mctuaiy at this sjx)t. Panium became part of 
the tenitory of Philip, tetiarch of Trachonitis, who 
enlarged and embellished the town, and called if 
Caesarea Philipjii, partly after his own name, and 
partly after that of the emperor. Agrippa II. fol- 
lowed in the same course of flattery, and called tJie 
place Neroniiw. Coins of Caes ina Pcmeas con- 
tinued through the reigns of many emperoi-s. It 
is still called iinnias, the first name haring here, 
:is in other cases, survived the second. The VAst 
castle above the site of the city, built in Syro- 
Greek or even Phoenician times, is still the most 
remarkable fortress in the Holy Land. 

Cage. T.he term so rcndciTd in Jer. t. 27, is 
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more properly a trap, in which decoy birds were 
placed (coinp. Eodiu. zt. 30). la fier. xriii. 2 the 
Greek term means a prison. 

Cai'aphaa, in full Joskmi Caiaphas, high-priest 
of the Jews under Tiberius during tha jean of our 
Lonfs pnUie minbtry, and at the time of his con* 
demoAtlpn and cruciUxioti (Matt. xxvi. 3, 57 ; 
John xi. 49. zriii. 13, 14, 24, 28; Acts iv. 6). 
Tilt Thworator Vakiiaa Gratiis appointed him to 
tJic dignity. He heM it liiinnt; the whole prociira- 
torship of Pixitius Pi Lite, but was deposed by the 
Piocoosal Vitdlins (a.d. S6). Bt «M Mm-iii-kw 

cfAj;nas. [ANNAS.] 

Cain.. The lii>lonc<il fn-f.s in the life of Cain, 
as recorded in G«. iv., aie hrictly these : — He was 
the eldest $on of Adam and Eve; he followed the 
husiness of agriculture ; in a fit of jealousy, roused 
by the rejectioo of hijs own saciifice and the aocept- 
•Mt of Ahd's, ha committed the arime of mnrder, 
fir nhaA he was expelled from Edeo, and led the 
lifi of an exile; Iio scttl.Ai in tho l;inJ of Nod, and 
taflt a dty which he named atler his son Juioch ; 
Ms desoenaaats ara Miunmatad, together with the 
inv<»ntions for which they were remarkable. Occi- 
Mooal references to Cain are made iu the N. T. 
(Beb. iL 4; t John UL 19; Joda It). The fol- 
^ wir points deserre notice in connexion with the 
Biblical uamatire: — 1. The position of the land of 
Hod, which it seems rain to attempt to idlDtify 
with any special Uwality. 2. The " mark set upon 
Cain" probably meau.'^ that Jehovah gave a sijn 
to Cain, very much as signs were afterwards given 
to Noah (Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii. 2, 12), 
Ehjsh (1 K. xix. 11), and Hezekiah (Is. xzxriii. 
7,8). 3. The narrative implies the existence of a 
oonsidenhle popuktion in Gun's time (iv. 14). 
4. Hm ilfsrmiilsnfi of Cain are eoatnarated to the 
nlil gnontioa. Some commentattrs (KnuWl, 
VOD Bohlcn) hare traced an ai-iiliciai structure iu 
dus genealogy, hy which it ki raMbred parallel to 
that of the .Stthifcs. It must be obi.<crvo<l, how- 
trcr, that the diirerences far exceed the ptunts of 
■BularHy. 5. The social condition of the Oainites 
b promin'Titly brought forward in the history. 
Cain founded tiie tirst dty ; L.iincch in>titiitt\i 
polygamy} Jidnl introduce<l the nomndic lil'r ; 
Jobal invented musical instruments ; Tubal-cain 
was the first smith ; Lamech's language takes tlie 
statdy toae of poetry ; and even tlie names of the 
WMMO, Naamah {pUaaaiU)t 2<iUah (thadow), Adah 
fynummial), seem to beipeak an lavanocd state of 
oifilitttion. Riit alons; with tlii.>», there was vio- 
koBS aad godlessnea ; Cam and Lamech furnish 
proof of the fbmcr, while th* eoododing words of 
Gen. iv. 26 imply the kttv. 0. The contrast 
cstabUshed between the GUliltes and tb« Sethites 
■ppean to have refei^nca soldy to tht aoeial and 
reliiri'^'i' cnndition of the two races. 

Cain, one of the cities in the low country of Judah, 
named with Zanoah and Gibeah (Josh. xv. 57). 

Cai'nan. 1. Son of Eooe, aged 70 years when 
he begat Mahaliileel bis son. He lived 840 years 
afterwards, and died aged 910 (Gen. v. 9-14). 
The rabbinical tradition was that ha first intro- 
ducad idol-worship and aalrelofy — • tradHfoD 
which the Hellenists transferred to the 5>i»tH!iluvian 
(kiuHi.— 41. Sod of Arphaxad, and fittber of isaia, 
aoeoHteg to Luko iU. 85, 86, and OMally eaDed 
thf w ci)n<l Cainan. He is nl'-n found in the present 
copies of tJie LXX. in the geoeal(^ of i>bem. Gen. 
s. M, li. IS, aad 1 Our. i. 18, tat fa nowlMn 
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named tn the Hehrew MSS., nor In any of the 

sions malt- from thr Hfbrew. It seems certain 
that his name was introduced into the genealogies 
of the Greek O. T. in order to bring them into 
harmony with the genealogy of Christ in St. Luke'a 
Gospel, where Cainan was found in the time of 
Jerome. Probably Cainan was not insciled by St. 
LuJce himself, but was afterwai-d.-» niidwl, either by 
aoddeot, or to make up the number of geoeratious 
to 17, or f:om soma otter cmae whleh cannot now 
be discovered. 

(kSkm. [BssAD.] 

Calah, one of the most ancient cities of .Assvria. 
lu foundation is ascribed to the patriarch Atshur 
(Gen. X. 11). Aceaidinf to the opinions of the 

best Oriental antiquaries, tJie .site of Calah is marki>d 
by the Ximrud ruins, which have funiialied so 
large a proportion of the Anyrian rem^ at 
sent in England. If this be n>gai^l.>'l as Mx-ertained, 
CUah must be i-on.'sidered to have been at one time 
(n^KMit it.c. 930-720) the capital of the empire. 

Calamo'lalna, 1 Esdr. v. 22, a corrupt n.ime, 
apparently agglomerated of i^LAU, Loi> and 
Ha tun. 

Calamu. [Reed.I 

Oftl'Ml, • manof Jiidnh, sea or dncendani of 
Zerah (1 Chr. IL 6). MoUy kleoticnl with 

Chalcou 

CUdfOB, a TcaMl fir bolttnf flesh, either for 

ceremonial or domestic use (2 Chr. xxzr. IS; 
1 Sam. ii. 14 ; Mic iii. 3 ; Job xli. 20). 




Caleh. 1. According to 1 Chr. ». 9, 18, IP, 

42, 50, the son of Hezron. tho son of Pharez, the 
son of Judah, and the father of Hur by Kphrath or 
Ephratal), and consequently grantlfather of Caleb 
the spy. His brothers, aooording to the snmo au- 
thority, were Jerahmeel and Ram ; his wiv.s Azu- 
bah, Jerioth, and Ephrath ; and his coiicubines 
Ephah and Maachah ( ver. 9. 1 8, 1 9, 46, 48).— 8. Son 
of Jephunneh, by which patronymic the ilinstrions 
spy IS nsii.-Uiy desiirn.atftl 'Num. xiii. (j, and ten 
other places), with the addition of that of **the 
Kenezite,'* or <*ion of Kenaa," in Num. xxsii. 12 ; 
Josh. xiv. 6, 14. Caleb is first montionrnl in th(? 
Ii.-t of tile rulers or princes who were sent to seai-cb 
the landof Oennan hi the second year of the Exodua. 
Caleb was a prince or chief in the tribe of Judah, 
})erhaps as chief of the family of the Hezronites. 
He and Oshea or Joshua the son of Nun were the 
only two of the whole number who, on their return 
from Omaan to Vadesh-Bampa, encouraged the 
jM-nplo to enter in boldly to the land, and take pos- 
session of it; for wliich act of taitiifulncm they 
wurrowly escaped stonfaig tt the hands <^the Infu. 
riated people. In the plagiie that ensued, while 
the otiier ten spies perished, Caleb and Joshua alone 
wwe qend. Fnrtj-five j«a» tftenraidi^ whoi 
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MNDe progi-ess had been made In tlie eonqiMBt of tlie 

land, Caleb came to Jo.>hu.-i and claimed possession 
of the land of Uie Atiakims, Kiijath-Arbo, or 
BebroD, and the ndghbouiing hill country (Joch. 
xiv. ;. This was imriiediatclv granted to him, nnrl 
the I'ollowiii^ chapter relates how he took po&se?sion 
of Hebron, diiving out the three sons of iCnak; and 
how he ofici-ed Achaah his daughter in marriage to 
whoever would take Kitjath-Sepher, t. «. Debtr; 
and how when Othniel, his younger brother, had 

Srfonned the feat, be not onlj save him his 
ughter to wife, hot with her xm upper and 
nether .-[iiinj^s of water which she aske<l fur. After 
this we bear no more of Caleb, nor is the time of 
his death raoorded. Bol a vciy intereitii^ ques- 
tion arises as to the birth and parentage of Caleb. 
He is, as we have seen, htyl^l " the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenezite," and his younger brother Othoid, 
aflerwards the first Jmlgc, is also cnlk\l " tlic »on 
of Kenax" (Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. 13, iii.'J, 11). 
On the other hand the gtmcnlogy in 1 Clir. ii. 
makes DO mention whatever of either Jepbumich or 
Kennz, but represents Caleb, though obscurely, as 
being a descendant of Hezron and a son of Hur (see 
too cb. iv.). Again in Joth. xv. 13 we have this 
dn^dar espreaien, ** Unto Caleb tfie son of Jephon- 
ndl he gave a part amonj the childrai of Jndah 
and in xiv. 14, the no less significant one, " iiebroo 
heeauM the faberitanea of Gdeb the son of Jephnn- 
neh the KcMzHe, iK^cviuse that he wliolly followed 
Jehovah God of Israel." It betoincs therefore 
qtllte pjssible that Caleb was a foreigner by birth ; 
a pios^iyte, incorporated into the tribe of JudAh.— 
3. CALKit-KriiUATAiJ, according to the present 
text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place where 
iiezron died. But no such place was ever heard of. 
Tlie praaent text must therefore l>e corrupt, and 
the rending which Jerome's Hebrew Bible had, aiid 
which is preserved in the LXX., is ptobablj the 
trne one, ** Celdb came in unto Ephralah." 

Calf. In Kx. xxiii. 4, we are told that Aaron, 
caai>trained by the people in the absence of Moies, 
made a molteo calf of the goMan earrings of the 
pe<']ilp, to icpre>cnt the Elohim which brought 
iMael out of i-gypt. It docs not seem likely that 
the earrings would have provided the enoi-moiis 
quantity of gold rpquircd for a solid li;^uie. Jlore 
probably it w;is a wooden ti^cure liuninated with 
gold, a process which is known to }iave cxi:>ted in 
£(jpt« "A^tUnf osoowad withapaU" wasan 




emblem of Osiris (Wilkinson, iv. 388)* To punish 
tlie apostasj Moses burnt the calf, mm then griod- 
iqg it to pondor mMflWl it ovor the mtat, ^ihm. 



aooor^Bg to wne, it prodoeed la the drinkcrt 

effects similar to the water of jealousy (Nuin. v.\ 
He probably adopted this course as the deadliest 
and most irreparable blow to their superstition, or 
as an allegorical act (Job xv. 1 tj), or with reference 
to an Egyptian custom (Herod, ii. 41 ; Poll Syn. 
ad loc.). The piocess which he used is diflicult 
of explanation. Bochart and KosenmiiUer thiolc 
that he merely cut, ground, and filed the gold 
to powder. It has always been a gi'eat dispute 
respecting this oalf and those of Jeroboam, whether, 
I. die Jews Intended them ibr tome Kgyptian God, 
or II. for a mere cherubic hymboi of Jehovah. 
Of the various sacred cows of i:)gypt, thoie of 
laie, of Adior, and of the three Undi of aaered 
btilN, Apis, Basis, and Mnevis, Sir G. Wilkinson 
tixes on the latter as the prototype of tlie golden 
ealf ; " the ollWnf^ dancings, and r^ok^igs pira»> 
tiseil on that occa&ion wore doiil)tlp!is in imitation 
of a ceremony they had witnessed in honour of 
Mnevis" (Anc. Egypt., v. 107). It seems to 
us more likely that in this calf-worriup the Jew* 
merelj 

* JCOMid Iheir IblMrlo tte gnvM ox ; » 

or in other words, adopted a well-nndcntood che* 

rubic emblem. The prophet Hosea is full of de- 
nunciations against the calf-woiahip of Isiael (Uos. 
Tiii. 5, 6, z. 6), and mentions the cnrieos custom 
of hissinrj them (xiii. 2). His change of Bi thol 
into liethaveii jxjssibly arose from contempt of this 
idid.itiy. The calf at Dan was carried away by 
Tiglath-Pilcscr, and that of Bethel ten years after 
by his son ^halmane:$er (Prideaiix, Conn. i. la). 
In the expression "the calves of our lips" (Hos. 
xiv. 2), the word "calves" is used meta|diorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
cither " wo will render to thee !«acrinces of our lips," 
that is, " the tribute of thanlugivias and pniae," 
or **w« wm offer to thee the sacri&M niiieh our 
lips have vowed." 

Onl'itaa, 1 Esdr. ix. 23, 48. rSlUIA.1 
• CUUi'^flBaf, a partlaan of Nieanor, who was 
burnt by the Jews on the defeat of that ceneinl iu 
revenge for his guilt in setting fire to " the sacred 
jwrfals" (2 Mace. viii. S8). 

Cal'neh, or Cal'no, appears in Genesis (x. in> 
among the cities of Ninuod. Probably the site is 
the modem Aiffer, which was certainly one of the 
eai-ly capitals, and which, under the name of Nopher, 
the Talmud identi6es with Calneh. We may gather 
from Scripture that in the 8th century B.C. Colneli 
was taken by one of the Assyrian king^ and never 
r ece w d its prosperity (Is. z. 9 ; Am. vi. 9). 

Cal'no, Is. X. 9. [Calxf.h.] 

Cal'pid, father of Judas, ooe of the two captains 
of Jonathan's armj who rcmabied fimi attiwballlt 
nf f irnnesar (1 Marc. xi. 70). 

Cal'vary, a woid occurring in the A. V. only in 
Luke xxiii. 33, and there no proper name, but 
arising from the translators having literally adopted 
the word cak<xria, i. e. a bare scull, the Vulgate 
rendering of xpcu^lor, which uain is nothing but 
the Greek for GoLQOTHA. fn(. Stanley has not 
omitted (S. 4". P. 460, note) to call attentien to 
the fact that the populn f'\]fn'ssion "Mount Cal- 
vary " is not warranted bj aov statement in the 
aeeomits of tiie plaoe of ovir i^rde omcffixiett. 

Cajnel. Uuder thi.s hood we shall consider the 
Hebrew words gimdlf Ucher^ or bichrdh, and or- 
«drd». Aa to the mMUMIiiAm fe Brth. TiU. 
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CAMEL 

10, crroneou'.ly traaslated "camels" by the A. V'., 
sec MULK (note).— 1. 04mit is the onmmon He- 
braw tcnn to exprns tlM gnas ** camel," irre- 
qwctiTt of anj difference of species, age, or bi-eed. 
U M dear from Gen. zii. 16 that camels were early 
known to the i^ptiana, tfaoogh oo itpreKntation 
of this animal hat yet been dtacorered in die paint- 
ings or hieroglyphics. The Ethiopians had " canuls 
in abaodance" (2 Cbr. xir. 15); the aueea of 
ahd» cunt to Jeraadem *' with e«Mlf Oat bare 
gfkam and ^\<i nnd precious atones" (1 K. x. 2) ; 
UM aien of Kedar aud of ll.-uor possessed camels 
(ler. xlix. 29, 32); David took away the camels 
Aocn the Gesliurifes and the AmalckitM (1 Sam. 
Jtrvii. 9, xis. 17); forty csunels' Lunicn of good 
thin^ were sent to Eliaha by Benhndad king of 
Syria tironi Daroaactis (2 K. viii. 9) ; the Ishmaelites 
traffirked with Egypt in the precious gums of 
GileaJ, carried on the backs of camels (Gen. xxxrii. 
'ii); Um ^idianites and tb« Amalekitet poMwd 
anb tha wad by tiw dJa far multftuda * 
iJuig, Til. 12); Job bad thm tboiuaad mmcb 
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before his ftfllictiou (Job i. 3), and six thousand 
afterwards (xlii. 12). The camel was used for 
riding (Gen. xxiv. 64 ; 1 Sam. xix. 17) ; as a beast 
of burden generally (Gen. xxxrii. 25 ; 2 K. riii. 9 ; 
1 K. X. 2, &c.) ; and for draught purposes (Is. zxi. 7). 
From 1 Sam. xu. 17 we learn that cameb wara 
ased in war. John the Baptist wore a gannent 
ni:\ !<j ofoamal'a hair (Matt. ili. 4 ; Mark i. G), ryail 
some bavw loppoeed that Eliiah ** was clad in a 
dms of fha Mine ttoflT.** Citaidin (In EmM^t 
Ohscrv. il. 487) ss-tys the people in the East make 
vestmants of camel's hair, which they pull OH' the 
aninoal at the time it is changing its cent. Camel'* 
milk was much esteemed by OnVnIals, and was in 
all probability used by the Hebrews, though uo 
distinct reference to it is made in the Bible. Caincl** 
flesh, although much estcemeil by the Aiabs, was 
forbidden as food to the Israelites (Lev. xi. 4 ; Deut. 
XIV. 7), because, though the camol " chewcth the 
cod, it divideth not the hoof." Dr. Kitto (PAyt . 
JT.^ PaM. 391) says **tba Aiste aden Iba 
«r tiwtr ennda witb a band of doth or kadmr. 




vpoD which aro itnmg annl) shdia called oowriei 

ia the form of half-moons," this very aptly ilhis- 
trates Judg. viii. 21, 26, with reference to the 
naoft^Mped o i namea te thai were <m the necks of 

the camels which Gideon took from Zelwh and 7A- 
muniia. From the temperate habits of the aimcl 
with regard to \U requii ements of food and water, 
and fi om its wonderful adaptation, both structurally 
ami phy>iolf>j;icaUy, to t^aver^c the arid regions 
which for miles atlbnl but a scanty herbr.ge, we can 
readily give credence to the immense wtmliers which 
Scripture speaks of .is the property elfher of tribat 
or individuals. The three thousand camels of Job 
nay bo illustrated to the very letter by a posoge 
ift Asfrtodo {jr. A. ix. 37, §5): "Now aomo men 
in upper Asia -^s as many as three thousand 
CBOMla." — 2. Jidchgr, bicJtrah '{U. Iz. 6; Jer. ii. 
23). The Hebrew words oeenr only in two posnges 
above named, whc:e the A. V. reads " dromedary." 

Bocfaart {Hieroz. i. 15, sq.) contends that the 
Hebrew word is iodicatire only of a difference in 
aje, and adduces the authority of tlie Arabic becra 
in support of his opinion that a young c:»mel is 
■ ^tfUil bf the term. Etrmologically the Hebrew 
word is more io &votir oi*^ the **dn»Mdaiy." So 
too are the old versions. — 3. A* to the ektdr^ 
of I.s. hvi. 20 (A. V. ".'.win Uasfs"l there is 
aooM difference of opinion. The explaoatton is not 
xti«fiictory which is given by Bodiart {^Httm, 1. 

, folli winiT some of the I'-^' his, and adopted by 
fio6?nmiiller, Gescnius, Lee, and others, that " dro- 

OOII.D.B. 



laadariea" ara naant. Wo pttAr, with Mdiaelia 

and Parkhurst, to understand the "panniti-s" or 
"* baskets " carried on the back<< of camels or mules, 
and to refer the word to its unmluplicated fonn hi 
( U>n. XX xi. ;!4. The species of camel which wa* in 
common uj>e amonpst tlie Jews aud the heathen 




nations of PalcNtiiic was the Arabian or ono-hnmyn:' 1 
camel {jCamelut ArMctu). The divmedary u a 
swKtor animal than the boggage-caad, and » iitad 
chii'fly for riding purpost's, it is merely a finer 
breed than the other: the Arabs ooll it the fftirie, 

K 
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Th« speed of the drom^i 7 iiAs been greatly cag- 
gerated, the AnSw avertiog that it is iwiftar then 

tht horse; eight or nine milfs an bn-r the utmost 
it is able to perform ; this pace, however, it is abk 
to keep up for hours together. The camel, as mar 
be rwiilily conoeivc<l, is the sviLject amongst Orientals 
of many proverbial ej;p: e*sioiis ; sec many cited by 
Bochait (llierot. i. 30), and comp. Matt xxiii. 24, 
and xix. 24, where there cea be no doobt of the 
fiorrectaees of the A. Y., notwithstanding tiie 
attempts which are made from time to time to 
explain away the eij^trenioa; the very xnaguitude 
«f the hypeiiMde b eridence fa Ke finroor: wHh the 
T^hmiiU "au elephant passing through a needle's 
eye " was a oommoa figure to denote anjthit^ im- 
poariblt. The camel bdonge to the fiunilj dmw- 
lidte, order HuminatUia. 

Ca'numt the place in which Jair the Judge was 
burled (Judg. x. 5). Joeephus says that it was a 
city of GiK'ai-l. In modem liiius, liowever, the 
muiio iiM uot bct-n recovered on tljc E. of Jordan. 

Gamp. [Encampments.] 

Camphira (Heb. cdjAer). There can be 00 doobt 
that "camphire" is an inoomet icodetfag of A* 
Hebrew term, which occurs in the sense of soiiif 
aromatic substance only in Carit. i. 14, ir. 13: the 
mar^n In both pasN:ige3 has " cyprees," giving the 
fi .ni I it i t the s^ificatiOQ of the (Tret'k wonl. 
C'mnphiie, or, as it i« now geneiallj written, cam- 
phor, b ib» prodoct of a tree hsepij cultivated in 
the island of FormosA, the Campfiora oficiixarnm, 
of the Nat. order Lauraceae. From the expt«i>&ion 
** cluster of cdpher in the vineyards of Engedi," in 
Cant. i. 14, ilie Chaldee version reads ** bunches of 
grapes." Sevexal versions retain the Hebrew word. 
Tttt substance really denoted by cSpher is the Late- 
aenia aiba of botaabtai the Amaaof AnUaa 
toiafiftf . The iohalrftaBts of NuUa call the bemm- 
plant Khffrcfi. Hassclijuist {Trot. 24G, LonJ. 
1706), speaking of this pkat, saja " the leaves are 
pulveriied and atade into a paate wHh water ; the 
Egyptiiuis bind this paste on the nails of their 
hands and feetj an>I keep it on all night: this gives 
tbcn « deep yellow, which is greatly adminS by 
Eastern nations. The colour lasts for three or four 
weeks before there is occasion to renew it. The 




custom is >o ancient in Egypt that I have seen th«- 
n.iils of the mommies dyed in this maooer.*' Son- 
nini ( Voyage, i. p. 297) says the women are fond 
of decorating themselves with the flowers of the 
henna-plant; that they take them in their hand 
and perfume their bosoms with them. Compare 
with thia Cant. i. 13. — The Laxcsonia nlha whea 
joung is without thorns, and when older U spinous, 
whence Llnnaeus's namc5, L, iaermis and L. spi^ 
riosa ; he regarding his spedmene ae two distinct 
jj-iecies. The henna-j'lant grows in KgA'pt, Syria, 
Arabia, and N. India. The tloweia are white and 
grow fa dnaten and are rery fragnuit. Hie wbdo- 
shrub is from four 'n 'p. '"eet high. The L vrsiynid 
alba, the ouly kuowu species, belongs to the natural 
order LythroGeae. 

Ga'na of Galilee, once Caaa in Galilee, n 
village or town not far from Capernaum, memorable 
as the scene of Girist's first miracle (John ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 4G) as well as of a subsc<q«ent one (iv. 4G, 54' . 
and also as the native place of the Apostle Xa- 
thaaael (xxi. 2\ The traditional site is at Kefr 
Knma, a amall village about 4} milee north-west 
of Nanreth. It now conhUna only the ruins of a 
church '..i l t I stand over the house in whidi the 
miracle was perfbuDedi and — doabtlesi audi older 
— the foimtafa tarn wtikh the water for the mirade 
wa> brought. The tnidition identifying Kefr Kenn i 
with Cana is certainly of considenble age. it ex- 
isted in the time of WiUibald (the kilterlialf oftbfr 
8th cpnt.), who visited it in passing fixjm Nazaretli 
to Tabor, and again in that of Phocas (12th cent.). 
But the claims of another site have been latdy 
brought forwan! I>r. Pvobinson with much force. 
The rival site is a vill^ situated further north, 
about 5 milee north of Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 
9 of Nazareth, near the present Jefat, the Jotnpata 
of the Jewish wars. This village still leai-s the 
name of Kana-el-jelil. The Gospel history will 
not be affected whiobever site maj be disoorarcd to- 
be the real one. 

Ca'n&aix. 1. The fourth son of Ham (Cen. x. 
6 ; 1 Chr. i. 8) ; the pn^eoitor of the I'hocuiciaus 
{** 2SdoD and of the TiHetM aatiota who before- 
tho Israelite conquest }>eopleil the SfM-> oai.! cf I'a- 
Itaitiue, an<l geneially the whole of the countnr 
westward of the Jordan (Gen. x. 13 ; 1 Chr. I. 
13).—2. The name "Canaan" is sometimes em- 
ployed for the country iLsdf — more generally stylt-i 
" the land of C." It is so in Zeph. ii. 5 ; and wf 
also find "Language of C." (Is. xix. 18): "War* 
of C." (Judg. iii. 1) : '« Inlmbitants of C." (Ex. 
xr. 15): "King of 0." (Judg. iv. 2, 2.^, 24, 
V. 19) : " Daughteia of C." {fim. xxrui. J, 6, 8, 
xxxvi. 2): " Kingdoma of C* (V*. axxr. It). 

In .'»>l(i:tioa to the abo\'e, the wonl occurs in several 

passives where it is concealed in the A. V. hj being 
tran^ted. Theae ai-e: b. xxiiL 8. tniflicken,' 

and x.\iii. 11, "the nier«;hant city;" Hcs. xii. 7, 
"He is a mcixhout;" Zeph. i. 11, " uieniiant* 

'"'^i/naatt, the Land of, lit. " Lowland," a nnme 
lenoting the muuUj wot 0:" the Joriinn anJ Desid 
^ca» aad between tiioec watere and the Meditei- 
ranean; jpecLally opposed to tlie "hnl of Giiead," 
that is the high table-land on the cast of the Jordan. 
True, the district to which the name of" lowl.n;) " 
i« thus applied oontaioed manr ytij elevated spots ; 
but high as the level of mncn of the country wesft 
'if l!ie .Tonl.ui ui; !oubte<ll_v i-i, there arc s ■vm-.i! 
things which must always have prevented, as tb^ 
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still prorent it, from leftflngtt iupression of ck-ra- 
ttoD. TbcM mre, (1) thai icmarkaUCf wide, man- 
time phis OTtrwbkn the eye rangw for vnOm from 
the central h'\\h; (2) the ^ti!l deeper, and still 
more remarkable and impressive hollow of Um 
Jate valltjr; toi, (3Y tiiere istbealroottconitaBt 
preseoce of the long high line of Oio nioantains 
cut of tiie Jordan. The word '* Can.uuitc " was 
WtA in the O. T. in two Mnict, a broaJer and a 
Wnrower, which will be most conveniently examine*! 
VBder that head ; but this does not appear to be 
tlw Gsne with ** Cuaan," at least in the older cases 
of Um oocurrenoe. It if oalj in later notices, saoh 
M Zeph. ii. 5, and Matt. Tf. 22, that we Bad it 
ffiplied to the low maiitime plaiHOf Phillftia on 1 
Phmniria (comp. Mark vii. 26). 

Oftittndtt, The, the derigullon oTO* Apostle 
Smox, otherwise known as " Simon Zelntt-s." It 
oocors in Matt. x. 4; Mark iiL 18. The word 
doM Mt a^inify a dMoandaiit «f Ombmii, nor a 
native of Cana, but it comes from a Chaldee or 
•ijiiac word, A'annedn or Knonot/o, hj which the 
JewUi MOt or iactioo of " the Zeabts " was de- 
signateii. This Syriac word is the rending of the 
I'ohito reriiioa. The Greek equiraleut is Zclotes, 
aadttb Sfe. Late (tL 15 j Acta i. 18) 1m camctly 
|lcsei red. 

On'BAaoitw, Hie, a word used in two senses : — 

1. a tribe which inhabited a jKirtictilar locality of 
the land west of the Jordan before the cooqnest } 
md 3. the people who inhabtted gnerdlf tiie whole 
of that country.— 1. For the tribe of " the Cn- 
— anitei " onlj — tht dwellers in the lowland. The 
whole of tb« eoontry wmt «f J«rlaa wm • ** low- 
land " as compared with the loflicr and more ex- 
teitded tracts on tlie cost: but there was a port 
of this western coontry wliich was itfll more em- 
phatically a " lowland." a. Thf re were the plains 
lying between the shore of Uie MeJiteriTmean nnti 
the foot of the hills of Benjamin, Judah, and 
Ephraim. b. But separated entirely from tliesc 
was the still lower region of the Jordan Valley or 
Arabah. " Th« Caoaanite dwells by the sen, and 
by tha aide of Jordan" (Nnm* siii 29). In Gen. 
s. \M0 tht saats of the Guaaotta trfbe are given 
.TS on the sca-shoie ami in tht^ Jorlan Valli y. In 
Josh. jx. 3 " the Canaanite on the east aiul the 
w«flt* is carcfttDf dfartingoished flrom the Anorita 
whn held *' the moontaiu " in the centre of the 
C0Qntr7.«2. Applied as a seoeral name to the 
MD*IanMfila inhahilaBis of the land, as we have 
alre.vly seen was the case with ** Canaan." In3tance« 
of this are. Gen. xii. 6 ; Num. xii. 3 ; Judg. i. 10 ; 
and Geo. xiii. 12. See aUo Gen. xxir. 3, 37, comp. 
zxriii. 2, 6 ; Ex. xilL 1 1 , comp. 5. Like the I'hoe- 
nicians, the Canaaoites were probably given to com- 
meroe; and thus the name became probablr in 
later tim e s an aeeaaooal synonym for a merchant 
(JabdL 8; Fmr.mi. 34; romp. Is.izHi. 8, 11 ; 

ZnlkL 11).— Of thr; Lmguage of the 
QnmHas Btoa «n be said. On t^ one hand, 
toiiif-^ tiM genealogy of Oao. x. be right-- 
H.iniit ' , there coulJ be no affinity between their 
language and that of the Israelites, who were de- 
— ^■"»» «f Sham. On the other is the Ihet that 
.\br3m and Jaooh, shoitly after their entrance to 
the country, seem able to hold converse with them, 
aad also that tha names of Cnnaanite pci-sons a»l 
places whif h we po^ess are translatable into He- 
brew. But we know that the Egyptian and As* 
i^rin «■« hatra been natatiaUy altend in tbdr 



adoption into II) brew reconls. ]|aj not a similar 
process hara taken place whn tiia Hebrews took 
pniwfarien of tiw Canaanite towns, and ** oiled tha 

lands aAer their own names ? " 

Gtndn'ee, a queen of Ethiopia (Merod), men- 
tioned Acts riU. 37. The name waa not a proper 
name of an indiridttal, hot that «f n dynnitj ef 

Ethiopian queens. 

Candleatiflk, which Moecs wa^ commanded to 
make for the tabernacle, U des. rit ni Ex. ixv. .■31-:^7. 
xxxvii. 17-24. It is adled in Llv. xxiv. 4, ** the 
pure," and in Ecclos. xxri. 17, "the holy candle- 
stick." With its various appurtenanoaa it required 
a talent of" pure gold," and it was not moulded, 
T ut " of l/i-atrn work." Josephus, however, says 
that it was of cost gold, and lioUow. As the de- 
scription givm in Endos is net very dear, we 
abbreviate I.ightfoot'.s cxplanati( n of' it. " Tlie 
foot of it was gold, from which went up a shall 
straight, which was the middle light. Near the 
foot was ft golden dish wrought almondwisc; and 
a little above tiiat a goMen knop, and above that a 
golden flower. Then two branches, one on each 
side, bowed, and comin^: up iv.s high as the middle 
shaft. On each of tiRin were Ume golden cups 
placed almondwise on .sharp, aaoBep-shell fashion ; 
ahoTe wbidk waa a golden Imop, a golden flower, 
and the aoeket. Abvre the branches on tht middle 
shaft was a [:oldi'ii hr-ss, above which rose two 
shafts more; abore the coming out of these was 
another boas, and two mors uiafts, and tten on 
the skift upwards were \i\rce guMcn scollop^ups, 
a knop, and a flower: to that the heads of the 
branches stood an equal hdght" (IVbrfts, ii. 399, 
ed. I'itman). The whole weight of the candlestick 
was 100 minac; its hci<.;ht was, according to the 
Kabbis, 5 feet, an l tin; bienlth, or distance between 
the exterior branches, 3J feet. It has been itiIi u- 
latevl to have been worth 5076/. exclusive vf wnrk- 
manship. ( ifiieially it was " a tvpc ol" pie.-ahiiig " 
or of " the Lght of the kw " '(Lightlbot, /. c). 
Smilarly candlestidcs are made types of the Spirit, 
of the Church, of witnesiies, &c. (comp. Zech. ir. ; 
Rer. ii. 5, xi. 4, &c). The candlestick was placed 
on the sontii side of the first apartment of the 
tabeniacle, opp>site the t.il of >li< w-bir.ii! HCx. 
XXV. 37^, and was lighted every evening and dn»se>l 
eftiynunning (tSx. xrrii. 30, St, ux. 8; comp. 
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1 S',\m. iii. 2>. Knch lamp was sapplied with 
cotton, and hnlt a 1^ ot' Uie purest olire-oil (about 
two wioe^IasKes), which was sufficient to keep 
them burning during a loiif: iii£:ht. \\'hfii rnnioii 
about, the candlesUdc was cgvL-icl waii a. cloth of 
blue, and put with its nppen<li;:cs in badger^skin 
bng», which were supported on a bar (Num. iv. 9). 
In Solomon's Temple, instead of this candlestick, 
there were U'u golden t<in<iii?j>licks .siniilaily em- 
bMwd, five oa the right oud fire oa the left (1 K. 
vli. 4fr ; 3 Chr. ir. 7 }. They wen tdcen to Baly- 
Ion (.T« r. lii. 19"). In tho Temple of Zerubbabel 
there was again a single candlestick (1 &laoc. i. 23, 
Ir. 49). The deserfptfam given of it bf Jeiephiu 
Agrees only tolerably with the deeply interesting^ 
sculpture on the Arch of Titus ; but he drops a 
hint that it WM Bot idoitinl With the «m wad in 
the '1 em pie. 

Ouie. [llEED.] 

OankervomL [Locust.] 

Can'neh (l-lz. xxrii. 23). probably a ooatnwtkm 
of Calneh, which is the rendins: of one MS. 

Canon of Beriptnre, The, may be g*>noi-nllr 
dccetibed m the collection of books which fbmi 
the erigtaal ud raOeiitetive writlen rale of the 
6uth and pmctice of flic Chi ist'nn Church," Start- 
ing from this definition it will be the object of the 
present artlde to examine ahoftly— (. The original 
mcjuiiiic of the term: II. The Jewish Canon of the 
Old Testament Sciiptuics as to (a) its tbtmation, 
nid (0) extent: III. The Christian Canon of the 
Old; nnd IV. of the New Twtameut.— I. The use 
of the icurd Canon. — The word Canon, in classical 
Greek, is (1) properly a ttraight rod, tu the rod 
of a shield, or timJL lucd in weaTjUigi or n cupenttr'e 
rale. (2) The last usage oflfas on wtf tnultion 
to the metaphorical iifo of t"i word for a testing) 
ivl* in ethics, or in aii, or in langiuge. (3) But 
in additian to theee active meanhig* the word was 
also t:«*d pnssively for a men rn i ! vp r-, and, in 
later tintis, for a fixed tax. The ecdej>iai>tical usage 
of the werddiint a eomfdetepaiaUdtotiie classical. 
In patristic writings the word is commonly usod 
both as " a rule " iu the vvid&>t sciise, and especially 
in the phra-scs " the rule of the Chureh," " the rule 
of faith," the rule of truth." This rule was 
iTgHixled either as the abstract, ideal standard, eav> 
bMlied only in the life and action of the Church ; 
or, again, as the O0Bcret«» definite creed, which set 
foith the ftrts from wUidi that life sprang. As 
.a].pl:eil to >'aipturf« the derivativci of kolv^sv arc 
used long before the simple word. The Latin 
translation of Orieen speaks of <Sier^p(«ra# CamidefM 
{De Pritv^. iv. > \ rcjnlarcs {Comm, in ^fatt. 
§117), and itbri canonizati (id. §28). This cir- 
eunstaoce aeema to diov that the title " Canonical " 
wftji first given to writiii.^ in the sense of " ail- 
mitted by the rule," and uot as "/ormi/y part of 
nnd tjicin'j tlie rule." The first direct application 
of the term koj^^* to the Scriptuies seems to be in 
the rerses of Amphilodirus (c. 380 A.i).), where 
the word indicates the rule by which the content^ 
of the Bible must be determined, and thus secoi^d- 
arily an index of the eonsUtoent books. Amoug 

Latin wiiteis it is (Nimmorily found from the time 
of Jei-oove and Augustine, and their usage of the 
wwd, whidi is wi&r than that of Gicdc writeia* 
is tl:e >4i":tv' < f its rni^lci-n acrrptation. The un- 
cnnoDicU U>uks wire described simplv as " those 
without," or " tlio^e noouMniiad.'* Yho Apocry- 
phal books, whiuh wei« auppoaal to oeeopj an 



intemioliale jiositlon, were caller! "books rea<1,'* or 
** tixlcsiastical," though the latter title was nl>o 
applied to the canonical Scriptures. The canoiiical 
IxHiks were also c3ilU><l " IxHiks of the Testament," 
and Jerome styled the whole collection by the 
striking name of ** the holy library," which happily 
expresses the unity and variety of tlte Bible.*** 
II. (a) Tfie formation of the Jevciah Canon, — The 
history of the Jewi^h Canon in the ciilicst time« 
is beset with the greatst difficulties. Before the 
period of the exile only fidnt tiwas oeeor of tba 
solemn preservation and use of sacred books. Ac- 
cording to the command of Moses the " book of the 
law'*was**|mtintlios!doofth«ariE''(Dent xxxi. 
20), but not in it (1 K. viti. 9 ; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 1, §7, t. 1, §17), aud thus iu Uie reign of 
Josiah, Hilkiah is said to hare ** found the book 
of the bw in the ho;: ->- of the Lord " ( 2 K.'xiii. 8 ; 
comp. 2 Chr. xixiv. 14 >. This " book of Llio k»w," 
which, in addition to the direct precepts (Ex. xxir. 
7), contained general exbortatioux (Deut xxrill. 61) 
and hictoricat narratires (Ex. xvii. 14), was ftarther 
inrreuicd by the rcconlK of Jashua (Jo>h. xxiv. '2C>]. 
and probably by other writings (1 Sam. x. 25). At 
a sotseqnent time eoBeetieDs St pirarerbs were made 

fPiov. XIV. 1), and the later prophets (osjwinliy 
Jervmiah) were familiar with the writings of Uit-ir 
predeoenois. It perhaps marks a fbther stpp in 
the formation of the Canon when " the book <>t th ■ 
Loi-d " in mentioned by Isaiah as a geueral culicc- 
tion of sacred teaching (xxxir. 16 ; comp. xxix. 18), 
at once fimiliar ai;d anthoriLitive; but it is un- 
likely tluvt any definite? co11>hUoq either of " the 
pstilms" or of "the prophets" existed before the 
captiritj. At that time Zechariah qNaks of tho 
hw** and ** tho fimner prophets'* as in some nwa- 
suic co-ordinate (Zech. vii. 12); as. I ■ u i 1 refer* 
to" the booJu" (Dan. ix. 2) in a manner which 
seems to mailc the prophetfo writings as already 
collected into a whole. Ev«i after the captivity 
the history of the Canon, like all Jewish history 
up to the date of the Maccabees, is wrapt in gicnt 
oUscurity. Popular belief aseigoed to Kzr.i ;uid 
" the great synagogue " tlic task of coUoctmg and 
promulgating tho Scriptures as poit of their work 
in organising the Jewish Church. Doubts have been 
thrown upon this belief, but it is in every way 
consistent witli the history of Judaism and with 
the internal evidms of tba books themselves. The 
account (2 Mate. il. 13) which aarigna a collection 
of books to Nehemiah is in itself a eonfiitnation of 
the general truth of the gradual foi-matioo of the 
C^uioo dtifing the Persian period. The perseeation 
of Anfiixhus (n.C. 1G8) w.ls for the OM Testament 
wlmt the pciiMxiitiuu of liiodetian was for tlie 
New, the final crisis which stamped the sacred 
writin;;s with their [>etuliar character. The kitv^ 
bought out " the honks of the law " (1 Mace. i. ;>6) 
and bant them ; and the possession of a " book or 
the covenant " was a capital crime (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, §4). After the Maccabaean persecution the 
history of the formation of tlie Canon is merged 
in the' bifctory of its contents. The Bible appears 
from that time as a whole, and it is of Um utmost 
importance to notice tijat tlie collection was }xx-iil;.ir 
in character and circumscribed in contents. AH the 
oridenee which can he obtained, thotqjh it is ooo- 
fess<s^ly scanty, tends to show that it is fiilse, both 
in theory and tivct, to describe the U. T. as ** all 
the relics of tlie Ilobraeo-Chaldaic literature up to 
n ontaitt spocbt" if the phma la intoaitod to nfer 
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to tin tnm wfien the Canon was completed.— 

(01 The ccntcnts cf the Jncish Cinon. — The first 
iwtioe o£ the 0. T. as ooQ»u>tiog of diftinot and 
HiAiite parts ooeftia in fl»e prologue to the Gre«k 
tmri'Ut'on of tho WiMlotn of Sirach { Ecclesiasticiis , 
io which the law, the pfx>phecies. aod the 
malnda' of flie teoka" an nwntloBcd aa integral 
•ections of a ccmplrtcd whole. A like threefold 
cku'uficatif'n is uvxl lor (Jescribiug the entire 0. T. 
la the (Josjwl of >t, Luke (xdT. 44; conp. Acta 
xrnii. 2.' J). Tlx? general ctmtfnts nf thpn? thuv 
chuNca fetill, howcrer, rnnaiu to t« ilct«!Ju»iiitxi, 
JOWFBCS, the earliest direct witness on the subject, 
mnncratai twoiif books ** which are justly believed 
to be dhrtoe:" fire bec^s of Moses, thirteen of the 
prophets, extendiug to the reign of Artaxerxes (i. e. 
Eftktr, acDOiding to Joacphiia), and four which 
coDtaia bTmna and ^rectieoa Ibr fife (Joseph. 
r. Af.hri. i. 8). Still there is some ambiguity in 
this eaumetation, for io order to make up the 
ninaben ft la neeawMry dlher to rank Job among 
Xhf ppipbet.*, or to cxtluJi! one bojlc, and In tli.it 

probably Eccle^ia^t^ from the llagiographa. 
The fbrmer alternative is the more probable^ wr it 
is worthy of special notice that Jix^phus regards 
nrimanly the hiistonc character of the ]>rt)pbets. 
i ii ? popular Mief that tiie Sadduct'cs reccivni cuily 
the l<ooLs oi Moses rests on no sufficient .luthority. 
The casual qnotations of Josephus agree with his 
eippws Canon. The writings of the N. T. com- 
pletdf ooolirm the teatiUKHMr of Josephus. Coin- 
cidences of langui^^ iboir tnat tha Apostles weiv 
fiupillir with sovemi of the Apocryphal books ; but 
thej do not contain one aothtnritAtire or direct 
qootirtieik ftmn them, while, with the cseeption of 
J iilct^, Eccl., Cmt., Esther, Ezra, and Nehcmiah, 
every other book in the Hebrew Canon is used 
flithfrlbriUastratiaa or proof. Several of the early 
ftthers describe the contents of the Hebrew Canon 
in terms which gmerally agree with the results 
ali^r obtained. Mklito of Sardis (c 179 A.D.) 
i;i a ji'iirney to tho K.-vst maik the question of the 
exact Dumber and oidet of "the books of the Old 
TertlinMit " a subject of special inquiry. He gives 
the icault in the following form : the books are, 
5 Meaei . . . Josh., Jndg., Ruth, 4 K.. 2 Chr., Ps., 
Prov., Eccl., Cant., Job, I^., Jor., xii. Proph., Dan., 
Jut^ Eadr. 0EI0K9, iu eaumeratiag the 22 book» 
" which the JSMrewe hand down aa iododed in the 
T-^-tim'Tt," omits the book of the 12 minor pro- 
phets, and adds " the tetUr" to the book of Jere- 
nuah and Lamentotioaa. Tha alatenientof Jbhome 
i» clear and complete. He p^es the contents of 
the Law, the I^phets, and the lifigiograplia, iu 
exact accordance with the Hebrew authorities, 
j.Jiiinp r^nie! in the Wt class; ami .iJJing that 
Utulever is without the number of the:>c miust be 
placed among the Apocryj^ The statement of 
the IbloiMl is in many respeeu ao lemarkable that 
it nrast be tranacri}>ed entire. **6nt who wrote 
[the books of the Bible]? Moses wrote his own 
book, t the Pentateocfa, th» eedion about Jialmm, 
and JA. Joshua wrote hia own book and the eigiit 
[li-t] Temes of the Pentateurh. Samuel wrote his 
own book, ibe book of Judges, and Kuth. David 
wrote liht book of Pnlms [of which howeenr aome 

cfiinposed] by the ten renci^hle el'ii'i"^, Adam, 
tite tmt man, Melcfai^cdek, Abrahntu, Moses, He- 
man, Jeiluthan, Asaph, and the three sons of liorah. 
Jeremiah wifite his own l)ook, the Uoks of Kings 
■ad Lamcntatiuu*. Hexekiah and his iViendb re- 
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duced to writinj: thp books conf;iinel in the Me- 
morial word InMSHnK, i.e. Isaiah, PioveiUt, Can« 
tides, E c d o daa t ca. The men of the Great Syna- 
gogue reduced to writing the bofllcs cr.ntaineii iu 
the memorial word KaXDaH, i. t-. I'z- ki*'!, the 
12 imet prophets, Uaoiel, and Ksther. £zra wrote 
hia own boor, and broi^ht down tlia genealogies 
of the books of Chronicles to his own times. . . , 
Who brought the lemaindcr pt' tho books ^of Chro- 
nicles^ to a dose? Kehemiah the aoo of Hadia- 
lijah.' In FpiJe of the comparatively late date 
(c. A.D. Mil J from which this trnditiou is derived, 
it is evidently in essaice the earliest deaeviption of 
the work of lixra and the Great Synne^pie which 
has been preserved. The detiiiU must U: tcsttiJ by 
other evidence, but tho general description of thie 
growth of the Jewish GMon beats every mark of 
probability. The later Jewish Catalogues throw 
littlo lijjlit upon the Canon. They generally reckon 
twenty-two books, eq^ual io number to the letten 
of the Hchrow aiphahet, five of the taw, eig^t of 
the Pittphet^ Jrr.!).. .Tudg. and Unlh, 1, 2 isam., 
1, 2 K., is., Jer. and Lam., J^., 12 Pii^.), aod 
nine of the Bi^ographa. The hut number waa 
more commonly increased to eleven by the disfinrt 
enumeration of the Utoks of liuth and Lamentations 
(" the 24 15ooks"). I» Hebrew and in the 

caily editions of the (). T., the amuigoment nf the 
later books oiTers great variations, but they gene- 
rally agree in reckcmiDg all seiKnately <>xa'pt tbt 
books of luna aod Nehemiah. far then it has 
been dkown that the Hebrew Cbmon was nnlibrm 
and coinci<K'nt with our own; but while the ^alc•^- 
tiuiau Jews combtoed to preserve the sUict limits 
of tha old prophetic wri tin g s , the iUeamdrine Jews 
allowed themselves p-cater freovlom. But so far .is 
an authoritative Canon existed in Egypt, it is pro* 
bable that it was the same as that of I^lestine^ and 
that at th'-' bcpnning of the Christian era the Jews 
had ouiy uue C<uion of the sacred \kTiting-4, and that 
this Canon was recognised, as far a.s can he deter- 
mined, by our Lonl and His apostles.— HI. 
History of the Ou-isiiian Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. — The history of the Old Testament Canon 
among Qiristian writers exhibits the natural issue 
of the eormicy of the LXX., otilari^ed as it had 
Wn by ajKxrryjjhal ndilitions. In proportion as 
the f atiiers were more or leas ahaolutely dependent 
on that Tendon ftr their knowled^ of the Old 
Testinient Scriptures, they gradually lost in com- 
mon practice the sense of the dilference between the 
book* of the Hebrew Can<»3 aod the Apocrypha, 
llie custom of individuals grew into the custom of 
the Church ; but the custom of the Church wa» 
not fixed in an absolute judgment. The history of 
the Christian Canon is to be sought in the liist 
instauoe fiom dctinite rntalogues, and not from Lio- 
latcd quotations. But even this evidence is iuoom- 
plete and unsatisfactory, few of the catiUdgues being 
really independent, aa wilt be seen by the subjoined 
table (No. I.). They evidently fall into two pre-it 
classes, Hebrew and Latin; and the former, again* 
eihiUta throe dlstinet varieties, which are to be 
traced to the Ihrro original sources fiom which tho 
oitalogues were dei ived. The hrst may be called 
the pure Hebrew Canon, whkh is that of the 
Churai of England. The second ditlers from this 
by the omiisiun of the book of lather. '1 be third 
diflTers by the addition of Barut-h, or " the Letter.** 
During the four tirst centuries this TTi>liiew Canon 
is the only one which U distinctly rtcuguiscd, and 
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it is supported by the combined authoritr of those 
FUhm whoM critical judgment to (Btlllad to the 

giTnt<>st weight. The real divergence as to the 
cooluuts of tiie Old Testament Canon is to be traced 
to AUOUSTIKE, whose wnvcnii}; and uncertain lan- 
guage on the point furnishes abuudant matoriaii Ibr 
oontrorersj. In a fimious passo^ {D« Dodt. Ckrid, 
U. 8 (13) ) he enomeiates the b<x)Ls which are con- 
tabed in " the whole Cuion of Scripture," and 
tadndea among them the npocrrphnl boN> without 
any clear ni;iik of distiin 'inn. This peiiei-al .state- 
ment is fiulher confirmed by two other pa&sages, 
ia which it is argued that he dnwa a diitinction 
between the Je\vi>h ami Christian Canons, nnd refers 
the authority of the Ajiocrypluil lxx)ks to the judg^ 
vent of the Christian Church. But in each case a 
distinction is drawn between the "Ecclesiastical" 
nnd propsrly "Caiumical" books. The enkrged 
Canon ot Augiutine, which was, as it will be seen, 
wholly ttaattDDorted by aaj Greek authority, was 
adopted at the CouvcfL or Cabtraoe (a.d. 

397 ?), tlioiii;h with a reserv'ation, ami arterwaixLs 
suhlisbed in the decretals which bear the name of 
UHOOBMT, Damavbi, and OcLinut ; aod it neon 

ia Biany Liter writen?. Bat nevertheless n con- 
thmOQS succession of the more learned Fathers in 
the West maiatainfld tiw distinctiTe authority of the 
Hebrew Canon up to the periotl of the llefonnation. 
—Up to the date of the Council of Trent the 
HflirttirtrtT allow that the question of the Canon 
was open, but one of the first labours of that 
assembly was to drcnmscrlbe a freedom which the 
growth of literature beemcd to render perilous. 
The decree of the Council "on tha Canooioal Scrip- 
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tum" pronounced the cnlargL-d Canon, including 
the apocryphal books, to be deserving in all ita 
parts of ** equal veneration," and added a list of 
books ** to prevent the possibility of doubt." Thia 
hasty and peremptory decree, unlike in iu form to 
any catalogue before pnblisiied, waa closed hj a 
iouma tnathHua agi^ut all who ihould ** not 
raoeive the entire books with all their parts as 
Mcred and canonical." Thia decree waa not, how- 
ever, pa wed without opporition ; and ia spite of Hw 
absolute teitns in which it is oxpie-sx^l, inter llo-. 
numists have sought to find a method of escaping 
from the definite equaliaatkn of the two daaeea of 
sacnnl writinr^ by a forced intei-pretation of the 
subsidiary clauses.— The refomjed churches unaui- 
mou^ly agreed in confirming tl>e Hebrew Canon 
of Jerome, and refused to allow any dogmatic au- 
thority to the apocryphal books ; but the form in 
which this judgment was expressed varied con- 
siderably in the different oonfeMiona. The Eagliah 
Chmrh (Ar(. 6) appenbi directly to (he ophiou of 
St. tierome, and concedes to tiie Ajkxi vpli.il books 
^indudi^g [157 IJ 4 Esdraa and The Prayer of Ma- 
naaaea) a vm "ftr dampb of life and iuBti'uction of 
manners," but not for the est.-ibli.-hnicnt of (lo<'trine. 
■—The expressed opinion of the later Greek Church 
on the dam of Scriptiua hm been modified ia 
some cases by the circumstances uniler which the 
declaration was made. The authoiiscd Russian 
Catechism distinctly quotas and defends the Hcfanw 
Canoo on the authority of the Gi«ek Fathers, and 
repents the judgment of Athaiio&ius on the useful- 
ness of the Apociyphal books as a preparatory study 
in the Bible } and there can be no doubt but thait 
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The list extends only lo such books as are disputed. 
Boljf Seripturt : f It is pUoed cxpres^ In a 
the aQeaoe e( the aallMt aa to 



or the stflms. * inJIeates that the bocik Is expressly reckoned as 
ijcsak: ?thatltl8BMQttaMawlUi«k>MM. AUaakauuka 



i. Ooaonuiaa CaxxuxiiTa : 

rLaodkina] .. AX.a63 
OsrttuRiolaa .. .. 3»70) 
Apostolic Csnoas .. 

IL FarvATa Catau»ci8 : 



0) 

IMHo .. 
Orifso 

Atbanasliu 
Cyril of Jems. 



A.C. c. 160 
c I83-U3 

296-373 
. 31&-386 



Synop$u S. .Scri/ifc 
rNlorpbori] SUi bometria 
ureg<>ry of'Niii. . . 30<i-391 
AmphllochlUtt . . c. 380 
^pbsnios . . C. 303-403 
LeonUns . . . . r. 590 
Joannes Dunnjic . . f7&0 
Mloepborus Caillst. c 1330 
Ood.tir.5ass.X. .. 

0)} ZMUmwrUm. 
BlkrinsPlctsv. a.c. f c. 3?o 

329-420 
C 3M0 

3«»-430 



Hternnirnius 

'lltlUiJ 

l"iidorus Hi*}x«l. 
Sicrujii. (tiiUic. ' 

liniu " 



t670 



is 



t ; t 



+ 



I 



t 



ii 



Oooc l«od. Can. Ilx. 

ConcCiirtbsg. ill. r<i>i.xxxlx. (AUillffftI 

Can. AposU IxxvL (Ala ixazv.) 



Jp. Fnsob. ir. K. Iv. M. 
Ap. Kuvb. i/. J£. vl. 3>. 

/;>- t. Tet.fiLBan. 

< attcii. iv. 36. I 
CVedner, Zur Gtitk. d. jnm. Ul, 

Credner. ibitl. 117. *r. 

'■(jmi. xii. 11 I'.ii. l''40. 

AmpLi, i ! I ll I '/.iiilt^t. 11. 13Z 

De Mf'< 1 162. I'A. Wuv. 

De Srct . \ I. (GalUnd^ xii. S3ft, 6>. 

De I 'i- f:"ujtl. IV. M. 7 

Hodj, p. wa. ■ • 1^ 

Moiutaian. ML CMMtoufk 

Prol. in I't. 15. - 
l-ni. '.a/. If. p|>.i4T,*fcBt 
Kxyoi. Symh. 37, 0. 
De JMxtr. rhritt.tL». 
Credner, p. Imh. 

Xp.adAxsuiJ. r(i.illiUKU,VflLlit1). 
JM Inttit. Dtv. UU, xiv. 
De oriff. vl. 1. 
Hody, p. 654. 
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the cnmnt of Greek t^nioo, ia aocordaooe with 
the nndraoiu agmiiMnt of th« imdent Gnek 

Cofalr>,nics, coincides with tl- - judgment.— The 
history of the Syriaa Cuon of th« 0. T. is involved 
in grait obteority fivm the »f ntinew of the cvi- 
dpnc^" which can be brought to bear npon it. T])o 
I'cbhito Vej-sion was made, ia the first instance, 
directly from the Hebrew, and con»e<]uently adheicd 
to the Hebrew Cniion ; but as the LXX. was used 
aftfrwiuds iu levising tlie version, so many of the 
Apocryphal books were translated from the Greek 
At tin earhr poiod* aid added to the origiiml col- 
leotion. Yet thit dnnge was only made gnHluallj. 
—The Armenian Canon, as far as it can 1>o ascer- 
tained from editions, follows that of the LXX., but 
it Is of BO crilled authority; and « ainilar mnark 
applies to the Aethiopian Chnon.— -IV, The histoiij 
ojf the Canon of the New Testament. — The iti^itory 
of tho CaBOB of the N. T. presents a remarkable 
analiigy to that of the Canon of the 0. T. Tin* 
chief difTereuco lies in the general cou&eut uiLli 
which all the Churches of'th*> Westt have joined in 
nitifying one Cmon of the K. T., while they ai-e 
divided as to the pasition of the 0. T. Apocrypha. 
The history of the N. T. Canon may be con- 
Tcoiatly divided into three periods. The iirst 
eitendi to th« tbm of ne!]:esippus (c. A.1>. 170), 
and includes the era of the s<"parnto cirtnlation and 
gradoal collectioD of the Apostolic writioes. The 
seeoad is dond hy the persecution of Diodetian 
(a.D. 303), and markft t! • s j\ni-ation of the sacre<l 
writings from theremaiuiag ecclesiastical litemture. 
The third may bo defined by the third Council of 
Cartliajrc (a.D. 397), in which a catalot^ne of the 
))ooks of Scripture was formally mtttied by cuuciliar 
authority.— 1. The history of the Canon of the 
Neut Teatament to 170 a.d.— The writings of tJie 
N. T. themselves contain little nwi-e than taint, 
and perhaps unconscious, intimations of the position 
whidt they were destinol to oocupy. The mission 
of Iht ApwUca waa eowntlally one eTpreachini;, and 
aolof writing: of founding a present Cluinii, and 
nai of legislating tor a future one. The prevailing 
ueUiod of istei-piieting tiie O. T., and the peculiar 
position which the fu>t Christians occupifd, as 
•ta&ding upon the verge of " the coming age," 
iamied to predode the necessity and evm the use 
of a " New Testament." Yet even thu^, though 
there is nothing to iudioite that the Apostles re- 
gained their written remains as likely to prescn e a 
perftct eihihition of the sum of Christian truth, co- 
oidlnate with the Law and the Prophets, they claim 
for their writings a public use (1 Thess. v. 27; 
Col. iv. 16; Ker. xxii. I8)» and an authoritative 
power (1 Tim. It. 1 , &c. ; 2 Tfma. HI. 6 ; Rer. xsii. 
19); and, at the time when 2 I'i t< r was written, 
which on any supposition is an estrvmelj early 
writiog, the Epirtles of Si. Pkat were ptaced ia 
significant connexion with " the other Scriptures," 
—The trnnsition from the Apostolic to tiic sub- 
Apeatolie age is essentially abrupt and striking. An 
age of cnnseiTatism snccL<ed8 on nje of creation ; but 
in feeling and general chnmcter the peiioil whii h 
followed the working of the Apostles wemi to 
have been a faithful reflection of that which they 
moulded. The writings of the Apostolic Fati i eiis 
(c. 70-120 A.r>.) Kre all occasional. They sprani; 
ont of peculiar drcomstances, and ottered little 
aeope for qootatloD. At the aame time they »how 
tliat the Can in ml bo^)ks supply an .tIi |ii.i'i ' ■ [da- 
nation of the bdliel of the neiti^ge,aud mu»t iJiere* 



fore represent completely the earlier t e aching oa 
whidi that waa mmiL In tbioe plaoca* ho«i«f«r» 

in which it was natnral t. ! i !: t" r a more distinct 
reference, Clement {£p. 47 ), Ignatius {ad Eph. 12), 
and Pdycarp {Ep. 3) refer to Apostolic £pistle» 
written to those whom they were tliemsclves ad- 
dressing. The casual coincidences oi the writtnea 
of the Apoelolio FatheiB with the language of tM 
Kpistles are much more extensive. With the ex- 
ception of the Epistles of Jude, 2 Peter, and 
2, 3 Johuy with which no coinddcnces occur, and 
1 , 2 ThciMloniana, Coloasiana, Titna, and FhilemoOr 
with wfaldi the ooinddenees are rery qnertionable^ 
all the other Kpi?tl<-5 were clearly known, and used 
by them } but still they are not quoted with the 
forBinfaM whteh prdkee dtaliona mm tho O. T.^ 
nor is the famotts phrase of Ipnatins {ad Philad. 5"i 
sufficient to prove the e_xist«nce of a collection 
Apostolic records as distinct from the sum of 
Ajiostolic teaching. T!n. cr incidences with the 
(iospels, on the other hand, arc numerous and 
interesting, but such as cannot be referre^i to the 
exclusive OM of our present written Gospels. The 
detniU of the life of Christ were still too fiiesh to be 
5ou<:;ht lor only in fixed records ; nnd even whene 
men>ory was len actire, long habit interposed » 
barrier to the raoo^ttlon of new SeripUma. TbO' 
R*nise of the infinite depth and paramount nuthoiity 
ot the 0. T. was too poweriul even among Gentile 
convffta to rMfiiim or to s^mlt of tiw iBraMdiate 
addition of supplementajy l:>ooks. But the sense of 
tliC peculiar position which the Apostles occupied* 
as the original inspired teachers of the Offisliaii 
Church, wai already making itself felt in the sub- 
Apostolic age.— The next period (120-170 A.i>.)» 
which may be fitly termed the age of the Apologists* 
carries the history of the formation of the Canon 
one step further. The facts of the life of Chri>t 
acquiiTd a fresh im|)ortaiioe in controversy with 
Jew and Gttttile. The oral tradition, which still 
remabed in the former age, was dying away, and 
a variety of written documents cl.umed to occupy 
its place. Then it was that the Canonical Goipeia 
went definitely separated fivm the ma» of dmilar 
narnilives in viitue of their outwaixl claims, which 
had remained, as it were, in abeyance during the 
period of traditkn. Other narratiTea remainod cnr> 
rent for some time, but wliere the question of au- 
thority waa niis»e*i, the tour Gospels were ratilicd 
by universal consent. The testimony of J(78TIK 
Martyr (f c. 24i^ A.n.") is in this rf?pcct most 
important. An imparti^d e^kaminatton of his Evan- 
gelic references shows tlint they were derived car* 
tainly in the main, probably ctdusively, from our 
Synoptic Gospels, and that each Gospel is distinctly 
reto^;niso<J by him. The lefercnces of Justin \» 
Jdm ore less dedded; and of thf other books 
of tlio N.T. ho mcntiona the A}^ th:<,se only by 
name {Dial. c. 81), and offei? n i; ' couKidenr<",> of 
langtiage with the Pauline Kuistie^.- The evidence 
of I'Ai'iAS (c. 140-150 A.D.) is Bearly contempo- 
rary with that of Jsisttn, but cr^** back to a still 
earlier generation. It seeuu oa every account most 
ifMonable to condude that he was acquainted withi 
our present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark» 
the former of which he connected with an earlier 
lUbrew oi iginal; and probably also with the Gospel 
of St. John, tlie former Epistles of St. John and 
St FMer, and tb« Apocalypse. Ifeanwhilo the- 
Ajiostolic writings were taken by various mystical 
teachers as the foundation of strange Khemea o€ 
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»pcculatioD, which nre popularlj comfooodcd to« 
fEvthar ttwler tlw f^enl tHl* «f Gnoitidimt wlw- 

th*r Gentile or Jpwish in their oripn. Thr neod 
a( a delimtc Coiioa mu^ have nmle itself Mt 
ihuiiig the course of the Gnostic coDtrovenj. The 
Canon of MAP.CtOX r. 140 A.P.) contniiiP<I lx)tli 
a Goipcl (*' The Gospel of Christ") which was a 
oiQtilated receosion of St. I.uke, and an " Apostle " 
«r Apoaitoliooa, which contained ten Epistlfs of St. 
Fteil— -the only tme Apostle !n Marcion's iu(i^Tn«it 
—excluding the pa i n il } jn tl«», and thnt to the 
Btbrmt*, The naiTow luniU of this Ouion were a 
iHMMtry eoDMqmnfli of MardoD*! bilief and posi- 
tioQ, but it of!". i^ a clear witness to the &ct that 
Apostolic xcritrngs were thus early re^itled as a 
complete ori^oai rule of doctrine.—The cIom of 
t! jicriod pf the history of the X. T. Cvnon is 
m-ukoi by the existence of two imjwiiaat t^ti- 
monies to the N. T. as a whole. Hitherto the 
eridcDce has been in the main fi-n^i-nt-iry md 
r«cn5ional ; but the ^Icratorian Canon' in tliu 
\V«it. and the Peshito in the EmI, deal with the 
coilct.'tkKi of Christian Scriptures as such. Up to 
thh point 2 Peter is the unly book of the N. T. 
which is not recognise*! ns an Apostnlic niul :iu- 
tiiontatiT* writing; and in thii mnh the erideore 
fmn ownd qnotatioos enlncidei eznctly with the 
*ciim*Tntion in the two express catalcx^ncs.— 'J. The 
kiuoiy <4 the Camn o/ the lY. T. from 170 a.d. 
i» 903 A.l>«»PhHn tbe doM of th« Mcoad coilary 
'livi-Min writpr- tike tlie foremost place intel- 
lectually as well as morally ; ami the powerful 
iBftnoice of the Alexandrine Church wi<lened tb« 
'.nn^e of Catholic t!ion;;ht, and checked tlie ppreati 
ot' ^xcnUtive hei etsics. From tbe lint tbe oonuuou 
deiM&ts of the Roman and Sjvbn Canon* form a 
Canon of at knowlf^lged books, i-egardcd as a whole, 
authoritative anJ inspired, and coordinate witli the 
0. T. Kach of these points is proved by the testi- 
mony of omtempcminr Fathen who repreteit Che 
Chimhes of A<in Minor, Alenindria* «nd North 
.\fricn. InKXAEDS sp.Niks of the Scriptures rvs a 
whole, without distiivction of tbe Old at New To»- 
tunfota, as " perfect, itnmnch ai they wen uttered 
th- Won! of CJo-l nii.l His Spiiit." " Tliere 
could not be," he elsewhere argues, " more thau 
loarGo^pdoorfemr." CLEmsNTof Alcxakdria, 
ari'n. ni.irk:5 " the Apostle" as a loll.'ction dofinito 
as *♦ the Gospel," and cooibines them ns " Script uies 
of tbo Lord*' wMb tho Uw and the Propiict^. 
Tkrtui.UA» notice* partictihily the intitxluction 
of th*> won! Teilamcnt for the ear lier word Instru- 
ment, as npplie l to the dispMisation and the record, 
and appeak to tbe Neva T^stamaUt M made np of 
tJie " Go«pel»'* and •* Apostki." TW» eomprsbn- 
sire testimony e\t- n'l'< to the four Ho-ij^ls, the Acts, 
1 Peter. 1 John, 13 Epiatlea of St. Paul, and the 
Apocalijpu ; and. wiUi the eiccptioB of the Apoca- 
lypse, nil oiip <f til I Ifx.ks -w.Ls <<ver afterwards 
T<*>i ti-<1 or questiooeJ t»ll modem times. But this 
important agreement m to tbe pTind|MLl contents of 
the Canon It. ft !^^v«-nil jioints 5ti!l nndecidol. The 
Ikat and West, as wit<« seen in tiie Jitst section, 
Mfrnnlly rveeired some books which were not uni- 
versally accepted. So far the error lay in defect ; 
but in other cases apocryphal or unapostolic books 
obtained a piuiial sanction or a popular tis« before 
they finally passed into oblivion. Qcnerallj it may 
be said that of the " disputed" hookf of the N. T. 
the Apocalijpse w.os uuivers;\Ilr rcoeiTed, with the 
eia^ csce|i«ifla of Pioojsiua of Aksnodiie, by ail 



the writers of tbe period \ and the Epistle to the 
JfAftemj by the Chorehce of Alexandria, Ana (f ), 

and Syria, but not by tho'^e of Africa and Kome. 
Tiie Kpistles of St. J mn and St. Jude, ou the 
other hand, were little used, and the Second Ep. 
of F!. }'c!- r wn<; b;iri'!y known.— The hhtory 
of Vu: A'. T. Canon frvui A.D. oOJ-o97. — The jkm- 
secution of Diocletian was diiiected in a great nit*a- 
sui« againrt tbe Christian writint^. The plan of 
the emperor was in part soooeBslul. Some were 
found who oVitiiiied protection by the sumnder of 
tbe aacrui books, and at a later time the question 
of the readmiarioa of thew tnitors" (Iraditorcs), 
as they were emphatically cjillwl, rreatcl a schism 
in the Cburdi. Tbe Donatists, who maintained the 
etemer jttdgment on their crine, nay be regarded 
m^iintniiiint,' in its strictest integrity the popubr 
jadgaient in Afrioi ci:j the contents of the Canon of 
Scripture which was the occasion of the diMnakn; 
anil Augustine allows that tliey held in common 
with the Catholics tiiu aume " Canonical Scrip* 
tures," and wei« alike " bound by the Mtberltf 
of both Tectaments." Tbe cotnplete Canon of the 
N. T., as commonly received at present, was ratified 
at the thii^l CorNcii. of CARTliAaE (a.d. 397), 
and from that time waa accepted threoglioat th« 
Latin Charch, though occanonal doidits aa to die 
Kpistle to the IWiti ws ^!:ll remainol. Meanwhile 
the Syrian Churches, faithful to tbe oottterratire 
spirit of the Kaatk atiU letebwd the Oanen of th« 
Peshito. Chrtsostox (1407 a.d.), Tiieodoris 

of MOFSUKSTIA (t429 A.D.), and TlIEOtX>ilBrt 
who w py ea ent the Church of Antiocb, funii^ no 

eriHemre in support of the Kpistles of yudir, 2 Fffer, 
1, a JoAn, or the Apocahipse. JuNiLiUS, in his 
account of the public teaching at Nisibii^, pla(%s the 
Epistles of Jamet, Jude, 2, 3 John, 2 Peter in a 
second class, and mentions tbe doubts which exi.<(tc(I 
in the East as to tbe Apocalypae. And though 
Ephrem SrF.rs wn^. nrquiinted with the ApocO' 
li/pee, yet his tjonuiin' Syiian worls ediibtt no 
habitual use of tiie Isxiks wliich were not coutaiiKsl 
in tbe Syrian Canon.— >The Churches of Asia Minor 
■eem to have occupied « mean position aa to the 
Cinon l)etwecn the Hast anil Wot. With the ex- 
ception of tite Apocai^pse, they received generally 
all the books of tlie N. T. as contained in the 
Afrv-rin Canon. The wdl-known Vt^ti] Lrtt^r of 
AthanaSIUS (t37J A.D.) Uars wiUit-ss to the 
Alexandrine Canon. This contains a clear and 
poaitire list of the books of the N. T. as they are 
received at present ; and the judgment of Athamurius 
is confirmed by the pi-nctice of his successor CVRIU 
—One importBnt Q»talogue jet ninains to be men- 
tioned. After noticing in se p a rat e plarea the origin 
!unl use of the Gos])i'ls ami Kpi>tli>s, Kt si:mt;8 
sums up in a famous passage the results of bis 
inquiry into the evidenoe en the ApostoUo hodta 
furnished by the writings of the three first cen- 
turies {ff. E. iii. 25). In the first class of acknow' 
ledged books he phices the four Gospels, the Epistle* 
of St. Paul (i. 0. fowtt-cn), 1 John, 1 IVti-r, and, 
ia case its nuthcnticitij u aJmittttl (such bei'iiis to 
be his me-aning), the Apocalypse. The second clnsa 
of disputed books he subdivides into two parts, the 
first combing of such as were generally known and 
recognised, indutliiik; the Epibtlcs of James, Jvdey 
2 Peter, 2, 3 John \ and the seoood of titote which 
he prabottneea eperiene, that is, which were dther 
uimutlKJiilio or unajiostolic, as the .Acts of Paul, the 
Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Apooaiyp^t 
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of Joliu (if iiot a work of the Apostle), and accord- 
ing; to Muic the Gospel aooordinz to the Hebrews. 
Theae two disMft contMin w the books which 
hod receir^ eed«iiii4tieal maetim, mil in 

rcimiTKm iii>tinguIs}n.'J from n thud class of hcrc- 
ticai forgeries {e. g. the Gospels of Thomas, Peter, 
Hatfaifls, &c.).— At th« etm of the BflfbmatiiMi th« 
qnrstion of tlie N. T. Canon liocann? apiin a siihjwt 
of great though pnrtiai interest, 'llie ha&ty dticrcQ 
of tlio CoaDcil of Ti^Dt, whidh affinned the au- 
thnritr of nil the \ioo\is commonly rccfive^l, ailli-'l 
out tike oppuiiitiiju uf controversialists, who quoUi'd 
and enforced the early doubts. Ebasmus denied 
the Apostulic origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
2 Peter, smd the Apocalypse, but left their ca- 
nonical autliority unquestioned. Lutuer, on the 
«Uier hand, crated Aforely subjectiw ttaodard for 
thocmonfdtyof Ac Scriptures, and while he plnci d 
the rirs?])*:'! ;iuJ fii-st Epistle of St. John, the Kpi!>tk-s 
«f St. Paul to the Itomansy Galatians, ^)besiaus, 
and the first Epiatle of St FMar, m the firatranlc 
i\i (( nfjiininjj the " kernel of Christianity," he set 
Aside the KpiftU to the Jlebreics, St. Jude, t>t. 
Jamet, and the Apocalypse, at the end of his ver- 
sion, mi l .^ke of them and th<? remaining Anti- 
legouieuii with varying:; dc>gree8 of dijin»pect, though 
ho did not se^Ki it J /''irr and 2,3 John from 
the otluT Kpistiw. The doubts wluch Luther nested 
mainly on iutcrual evidence were variously extended 
by some of his followers ; but their views received 
no direct Moctioa in any of Uie Lutheran symbolic 
booln. The ifeubts as to the Antilegomena of the 
N. T. wcip not confined to the Lutbenuis. Carl- 
8TADT pboed the Antiliymiena in a third cbss. 
CkhytV, while he denied the ftdine anthonhip 
of tlio Fj/iil'e to Ihc Hebrews, and at least ques- 
tioned the autiientiuly of 2 Peter, did not set aside 
their eanooidty, and he notices the doubts ns to 
St. Jnmcs and St. Jxide only to dismiss them.— 
The language of the Articles of the Churcli of iliig- 
land with regard to the N. T. is remarkable. In 
the Articles of 1552 no list of the books of Scrij>- 
ture is given; but in tlie Elizabethan Artide^ 
(15G2, 1571) a definition of Holy Scripture is 
^ven as " the CuMoioal books of the (Md and New 
Testament, of vko98 wtiMtp aut tMOer any doubt 
in th: ('•rir,j'[" (Art. vl.). This definitiou is fol- 
lowed by an enumeration of the books of the 0. T. 
and of the Apocrypha ; au4 then it is Mid lan^ 
marily, without a detailed catj\logue, " all the books 
of the N. T., as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and aooomit tfaem ftr OuMnkal." A dis- 
tinction thus remain? between the " Canonical " 
books, and such *' Canon books as have never 
been doubted in the Cb r i ." and it tii?ems im- 
possible to avoid the con<;hision that the framers of 
the Articles intended to leave a freedom of judgment 
on a point on which the greatest of the cootinental 
refonnere, and even of Komish scholars, were di- 
Yidel->The judgment of the Greek Chnrch in the 
cast' of the 0. T. was scon to be little more than a 
reflection of the opinions of tiia West. Hie ooo- 
leadon of HETawHARES gives a oomplele 1M of 
the books. At pre^^eiit, as w;i:j already the cas«' at 
the dose of tlie 17th century, the Antilegomena are 
reckoned by the Greek Church as equal in QiDonical 
antl i-itv in all re.tpf-cts with the i-emainin;; U)oks. 

Canopy (Ji^d. x. I'l, iiii. 9, ivi. IS^. The 
canopy of Holofenics is the only one mentioned, 
although, perhap<, from the '* jfillai-s" of the litter 
described in Cant. iii. 10, it may be argued Uiat it^ 



equipage would include a canopy. It probably 
retained the mosquito nets or curtains in which the 
!iame originated, although its description (Jud* z, 
2 b) betrnvs luxury and display rataer than indi 
sim{''.i' ' - I'llness. 

Cnatioieii Soag of Songs, ». e. the most beou- 
tifol of songi, entitled in the A. V. Thb Soxo op 
Sou)MON.— I. Author and date. — By the Hebrew 
title it is asaibed to Solomon ; and so in all the 
versions, and by the majority of Jewish and Chris- 
tian writeis, .ancient and nunlern. In fatt, il we 
except a ft'W of the Talmudical wrjtei"s, who aiajgued 
it to the aire of iiezektah, there is scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice down to the close of the la»t century. 
More recent ciitidsm, however, has railed in ques- 
tion this deep-rooted, and well accrelited tradition. 
Amoof Jiqgliih acholan Iveuiicott, among German 
Eldbhoni and RoMnmtUler, regard the poem as b^ 
hmging to the age of Kzia and NiIkuu.iIi. The 
chai]^ of Cbaldaisra has been vigorously pnssed by 
ROaennttUer, and especially by EkUioni. But Ge> 
senius assigns the book to the gnldon age of Uebitw 
literatui'e, mid tmooe "tlie few solitary Chaldaisms " 
which occur in the tnritings of tluit age to th« 
hands of Chaldee copyists. He has moreover sug- 
gested an important distinction between Chaldaisms, 
and dialectic varieties indigenous to X. Palestine* 
where he conjectures that Judg«^ and Canticles were 
composed. Kor is Uiis conjecture inconsistent with 
the opinion which places it among the " one thou- 
sand and fire" aonei of SoUunoa (1 £. ir. 32). 
It is probaUe that Solomon had at least a htmting- 
seut M'mc where on the slopes of Lelnnon (comp. 
Cant. iv. 9^, and in such a retreat, and under the 
influcnee of its eonery, and the language of theeoiw 
rounding peasantry, he may have written Canticles. 
On the whole it seems unnecessary to depart from 
the fhaa meaning of the Hebrew title. Soppoeiag 
the date fixefl to the reign of Solomon, there is 
great difficulty in determining at what period of 
that monarch's life the poem was written.— 
II. Form.- — This quet.tinn is not deteainined by the 
Hebrew title. The uon-coutiuuily which m."»ny 
critics attribute to the poem is far Arom being n 
modem discovery. Ghislerius (16th cnt*} oood- 
dei^ it a drama in five acts. Down to the 19th 
cent., howe\-er, the Canticles were geneially ngai 1- 1 
as oontinuoui. Grq^ of KanamuB caUs it " a 
bridal dnina and mg.* Aowidk^ to Ritriclr, it 
is a " Pastoral Eclogue," or a " Dmmatic j>oeni ;" 
aooordiiw to Lowth, " an eiuthalamium of a pastoral 
kind." llidu»UiaadRoo«unltfK«>>3«<liflMBg 
as to its interpretation, agree in making it conti- 
nuous. Bossuet divided the Song into 7 ports, 
or scenes of a pastoral drama, corresfiendlllg with 
the 7 days of the Jewisli nuptial ceremony. His 
division is impugned by Taylor (Fratpn. Calmet\ 
who proposes one of 6 days; and considers the 
drama to be post'^KftfUal^ not ante-nuptial, as it it 
explained by Bo^oet. The entire nuptial theoiy 
has been severely h.-mdled by J. D. Michaelis, and 
the litend school of interpreten in geuei-al. Lowth 
makes It a diama, hot only of the mmor Idod, i, «, 
dramatic as a dialogue ; and theit^forc not more dra- 
matic than an Idyll of' Theocritus, or a ^satire of 
Honee. The fact ia, that he was unable to <Be- 
cover a plot ; and evidently meant a goofl deal more 
by the tena " pastoral " tlianby the term " drama." 
Moreover, it seems clear, tiiat if the only ditmiatie 
element in r:irt. be the dialogue, the rich pa>toi-al 
duu'actcr of its scenery, aud oliuMouii, i-eoders the 
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leim drami less applicable thiia that of idyll. 
The idylltc form seems to hnre recommended itself 
to the att^gorkti adiool of translatois getting rid 
of tlwk dnmMtic tmitr and plot whidi tbdr vjstem 

cif intfrpi station mhicdl to a sum'ssion of evrnt". 
vitbout aaj culminating iiaue. But the znajoritj 
of newt tnnibtori bdoo^'ntr to the litaral adiool 
have adopts! fh*^ throry of .1 ' ' ■^iiicc tlevelfijx^l 
by Umbreit, Ewald, Meier, &c. Ba»«d as this theory 
i* ttpoa the dtnmatic «roIatloii of « ittDpIc love- 
story, it supplies ti l* <v- iifinl movement and in- 
terest, the want ot wiucu was felt by Lowth ; aiid 
joi^es the application of the term dramn, to a 
composition of which it manifests the rital principle 
and oi]ganic structure.— III. Meaning. — The schools 
of interpretation may be divided into three; — the 
■yrtwiif, «r tjfpieaif ikt aUegarieai; and the 
Jnmf.^l. Tb« mjftfAMl ftitirpnfbiftioa It properly 
321 fil^jfiCK't cfthe itUojiyric il, nml probaMv owes its 
origiu to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
ft la^Kf barfs Ibr the ipoeiibttofu of the aUogori^ 
This lasis is either the marriage of Solomon with 
Pbaraob & daughter, or his marriage with an Isinel- 
ttUk womaii, the Shuloraite. Tm myatioiil intcr- 
pr«*tntion makes its first appeamnf''^ in Origcn, who 
wrot« a voluminons commcutAry ii^}on the Cant. 
Ik nappears in Abulpharagius (1226-1286), and 
was received by Hrotiu-i, approved of, and system- 
atized by Bossiiet, pndorswi by I^wth, and used for 
the purpose of tnmsktion by IVny aiuJ Williams. 

.^/iligorwg/.--'KotwitbstandiBg tlic nttcmpt« 
vhidi iMnre hem made to tttaooTerthc pnncipic of 
interpretation in the LXX. (Cant. iv. B) ; Ji-mis 
ijinchides (xlvii. 14-17 ; Wisd. viii. 2) ; and Joseph, 
(c Apitm. i. $ 8) ; it is impoMble to tnu» it with 
any c rtaiuty farther back than the Talmud, .^c- 
coniing to the Talmud the Mot-ai is taken to be 
God, Uie hved one, or bride, H the oongregathn cf 
Ifr :d. Tills s;t'iier:il relation is expanded into more 
particular Ui^tail by tho Tar^um, or CluUdee Para- 
phrase, which ti < al5 tlie Song ol songs as an alle- 
gtiru-ril history of the Jewish ppojde fvom the Exodus 
to tiic coming of the Messiah, and Uie building of 
the third temple. Elaborate as it was, the inter- 
pretation of the Teinim was itill farther dere- 
loped by the medifleru Jews, who introduced It Into 

their liturgical .«er\-ircs. \ w school of Jewish 
mysil was originated by Mendelssohn (1729- 
1786) ; whidi, witiioiit actually denying the exist" 
enceofaii allrgorical meaning, determ'hf 1 t i keep 
It in atxTance, and meanwhile to devote itaelf to 
tte Ittcnl interpreCatioii. lii the CSifirtiati Chordi, 
the Tafmndical interprrtition, imported by Ori|r»?n, 
was ail but universiiUy rwcived. It was called in 
OBert i eB hf Erasmus and Grotius and was gi-a- 
duaUy superseded by tlie typical tlioory of (Jrotius, 
Bossuet, Lowth, &c. In the 18th (xatury the alle- 
pnical theory was reassei-te^l, and reconstructed by 
FHAndorf (l776)» and the nactioiiarjr allcgoriste. 
Seme of the tnoie renMirfaihie Tiiriationi of the 
alle^iridl school are: — ^a.) The exteniion of tiie 
Chaldce allegoiy to the Christiim Church, (b.) Lu- 
ther's theory mnlts the allegarleal meaning to the 
cnntenip'jraneous history of the Jewish people under 
Solomoo. (c.) According to Ohislerius, and Com. 
a Lafiide the Bride is the Ybrgin liary. (<f.) PniTeo- 
d"Tf refers the spinfual srnse to the circumstances 
of our Saviou/s death and bin iaI.—3. The Literal 
iaIerpntaliiMi eeems to have been connected witlt 
ih^ irpreral nx>rement of Theodore Mopsuest. (360- 
J and hts followers, in opposition to the extra- 



vaganoei of the early Christian all^rists. Its 
scheme was nuptial, with Phaiwh'e daughter as the 
bride. The nuptial tiieory was adopted by Grotius 
as the literal basis of a secondary and spiritual 
inti rpict^if ioM ; and, after its dramatical develop- 
ment by fios:iuet, long continoed to be the standard 
scheme of the mystical school, b 1803 it was 
recon^tnicti'd by Liood, with a Jewish instead of.ia 
Kgyption bride. Micbaelis (1770) regarded the 
Song as an exponent of uwAIm /eiv, ^UMceni, owf 
hnppif. The most generally rer-ivrl interpretation 
of the modern litesalikts i& that which was origin* 
aUy proposed by Jacobi (1771), adopted bf Heider, 
Ammon, Umbreit, Ewald, &c. ; and more iTcentlr 
by Prof. Meier of Tiiliugeu (1854), and in toglaad 
by Mr. Ginsburg, in his very exo^lent translation 
(1857)* According to the detailed application of 
thilTWWas given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Song is 
intoudc<] to display the victory of humble and oon- 
stant kvc over the temftaii(Ma^«e«Uth mdroyaUy, 
The dnma b dhridod Into 5 eectiani* indteated by 
the thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 
5, viii. 4), and the use of another dosing sentence 
(v. 1). It mast not be supposed, however, that 
the supporters of the alUgon'cal interpretation have 
been iiually driven fiom the field. Even in Ger- 
many a strong band of reactionary Allegorists havo 
maintained their ground. On tlie whole, tiioir ten- 
dency is to rctunj to the Chaldec Paraphrase ; a 
tendency which is specially marked in Hosenmiiller. 
The aU^orical interpretation has been dcfimded in 
America by Professors Stoart and Burrowes. The 
following -. ' ■ ;^ timens of the internal arguments 
adduced by thctn : — ^a.) Partkuiars not applicable 
to Soknon (r. 2) : (b.) pattienfaDS not applicable 
to the wife of Solomon u. 6, 8 ; v. 7 ; vii. 1, cf. i. 
6): (c.) SolotQon addressed in the second person 
(viii. 12): (d.) partieoiars incoosislant witii the 
ordinary conditions of decent love (v. 2) : (e.) date 
2o yeai-s after .Solomon's majriage with i'haraoh's 
daughter ( comp. Cant vii. 4, and 1 K. rii. 2). U 
will readily be observed that these arguments do 
not iu any way affect the literal theory of Jacobi. 
For external arguments the allegorists depend prin- 
cipally npon Jmieiah tradition, and tht analogy of 
Orietdal poetry. The strongest argument on tlie 
side of the .iliegorists is the matrimonial metaphor 
so freauently employed in the Scrintures to describe 
the roation between Jdiovah and Imd (Ex. zxzIt. 
15, IG; Num. XV. Ps. Ixxiii. 27; Jer. iii. 
1-11 ; Ez. xri., xxiii., &c.^.— IV. CoHomcity. — ^Tbe 
book waa ngeclad from the Gumb If Ceetdlio and 
Whistoo ; but in no case has its rejection been de- 
fended on external grounds. It is found in the LXX., 
and in the translations of Aqiiila, Symmachus, and 
Thco*lotion. It is contTinf* ! -n the catalocjtie given 
in the Talmud, ami iu tlie catalogue of 31elito; and 
in short we liave the same evidence for its cauonidtf 
aa that which is oonamonly adduced for the cap> 
nonidty of any book of the 0. T. 

Caper'naum, a name with wiiich all are familiar 
asthatofasoeneofmany aotsandiuddcnte in the 
life of Christ There is no mention of Oapematim 
In the 0. T, or Apocrypha, but the pn5s;»(;e Is. ix. 1 
(in Hebrew, riii. 23) is s|iidied to it by HU Mat- 
thew. TheftwBottasofitoaRQieioalntheN.T. 
are not sufTicient to enable us to determine its e.xact 
position. It was on tlie western sliorc of the Sea of 
Galilee (Matt. iv. 13; comp. John vi. 24), and, if 
refjcnt disLtiverics ar** to }<c tru -tcrl, was of sufTicient 
importance to give to that ;Sca, in whole or inpart. 
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the name of the " lake of Capei-naum." It waa in 
the " land of Genncsni-ct" (Matt. xir. 34, comparod 
with John ri. 17. 21, 24), thnt is, th« rid), busy 
plain on the west thoi-e of the lake, whidi we ktMwr 
i'mm the detscriptions of Joscphus and fiom other 
source* to hAva bean «t thai time one of the moet 
proeperone and crowded dietriets in nil Phleetlne. 
Being on the sliore, Capcnmiim wiu lower th.m Xa- 
xereth and Cana of Ualilee, fi-om which the road to 
it wae one «f deMmt (John ii. 12; Luke ir. 31). 
It was of sufficient size to I* always callc^i .i ♦* city" 
(Matt. ix. 1 ; Mark i. 33) ; hxid its own syiwgogue, 
in which our Lord fn^qucntly tangbt (Jfllin vi. 59 ; 
Mark i. 21 ; I.uko iv. :v.\, 3*8) — a Rynntropie built 
by the o^turion of the detachment of Kotnan soldiers 
which appaan to have been quaiiered in the plnce 
(Luke vii. 1, oompi. 8 ; Matt. Tiii. 8). But btttdes 
the garrison there was abo a customs station, where 
the dues were gstliereii both by stationaiy (Matt, 
ix. 9 ; Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27) and by itinerant 
( att. xtII. 24) offiom. The only intenit attadi- 
iuL' to Capernaum Is as the rcsiJ?nce of our l.ord 
and his Apostles, the scene of so many miracles and 
«* gradeoa wofds.* At Masareth He was " bvoQ^it 
up," but Caprmanm was emphatically Ills "own 
aty ;" it was when He returned thither that He is 
Kaid to have been at home" (Mark ii. 1). Here 
He chose the Evangelist ^lalthew or Levi (Matt, 
ix. 9). The brothers Simon Peter and Andrew be- 
longed to Capemaam (Mark i. 29), and it is perhaps 
allowable to imagine that it was on the seaplieach 
that they heard the qnfet caTt wMdi was to toake 
them foi-s;ike all ami lollow Hirn (Mark i. IC, 17, 
«oimp. 28). It was here that Clbrist worked the 
mirade on flM oentnrioit'B sertant (Hatt. Yiil. 5; 
Luke vii. 1), on Simon's wife's mother (Matt. viii. 
14 ; Mark i. 30 ; Luke iv. 36), the p;iralytic (Matt, 
ix. 1 ; Mark ii. 1 ; Luke v. 18), and the man 
afniHoJ with an unclean devil ''Mule i, 32; Luke 
iv. 33). At Capernaum occurn\l the incident of 
the child (Mark ix. 33; Matt, xviii. 1 ; oomp. xvii. 
24) ; and in the synagogue there was spoken the 
woudtrful discourse of John vi. (see verse 59). 
The doom which our Lord pronounced agninst Ca- 
pemaum and tlM other uabdieriiig dttes of the 
plain of Oamesarath Iiaa bem remarkably foMlIed. 
The epota which lay claim to its ^ite arc 1. KJtan 
Jfmyil, « mound of ruins whid) takca ita name 
inm an old khan hard by. TUi noniid la attoated 
close upon the spa-shore at the noiih-westem ex- 
tremity of the plain (now 2il Ghuw^ir). 2. Three 
miles north of JTAan Minyeh is the other claimant, 
TeUH^, — ruins of walls and foundations covcriti.: 
a space of "half a mile long by a quarter wide," 
on a point of'the dwre prDjecting into the hk% smd 
backed by a yvj gently riang ground. Kkm 
Minyek, EWMnghah, and TeU IT&m, are all, with- 
out doubt, ancient sites, but it is impossible to s.iy 
whidi of them repmenta Capentaum, whidi Cbo- 
nudn, or which Bcthsalda. 

Ca'phar, one of the numrrons words cnipIo3'e<l 
in the Bible to denote a viU^ or collection of 
dwdlingi amalkr than a city (/r). Mr. Stanley 
proposes to render it by "hamlet." In n.imes of 
places it occurs in Cuk^hak-ha-Ammokai, Che- 
puiRAH, Caphar-salama. To us its d)ief intei^t 
ar; -^' fr^n: its fonning a part of tha name of Ca- 
I'ERNALiM, I. r. Cnphamahum. 

Ca'phnr-sal'amn, a place at which a bottle was 
fought between Judos Moocahaeua and Micanor (1 
Mauc. Tii. 31). Kw;dd phma it'iiortli nf Rualn en 



the .Samarit.m 1>oundarv, but no certain treces of it 
seem to hare been yet found. 

Cnphiaa'athn, a place apparently dose to and oa 
the east nde of Jerosalem, wMdi was repaired by 

Joni! 'L.:! Maa-abaeus (1 Mace, xii. 37). 
Caph'ira, 1 K»i. v. 19. [Cuephirah.] 
Caph'tor ; Oaph'torim, thrfoe mentioned aa the 
primitive s<Mt ot" the Philistin'-s jDiMt. ii. 2'\; Jer. 
xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who are once called Caph- 
toriu (Deut. ii. 23), as of the aame race as the 
Mizraite people of that n.ame (Gen. x. 14 ; "C.nph- 
tiiorim," 1 Chr. i. 12). The position of the countiy, 
since it was peopled fay Mizrnites, must be supprwed 
to Ix- in Ei^ypt or near to it in Africa, for the idest 
ot" tlie south-west of Palestine i.s excluded by the 
migration of the Philistine*. Mr. R. S. Poole ha* 
proposed to recognise Gaphtor in tiie ancient i^rp- 
tian name of Ooptos. We most not suppose, how- 
ever, that Caphtor was Coptos : it must rather Ix? 
compare<j to tiie Coptite nome, probobij in prim- 
itlre ages of giTater etrtent than nnder the Pto- 
lemies, for the number of nomes w.is in the course 
of time gi'CAtly increased. The Cnphtorim stood 
kat in the list of the Mizraite people* hi Gen* and 
Chr., piobal)ly as dwellers in Upper Egjrpt, the 
names next bel'ore them being of Egyptian, and the 
earliest names of Libyan p<>oples. The roigratiou 
of the Philistines Is mentioticvl or alluded to in all 
the passages speaking of Caphtor or the Capbtorim. 
The peiiod of the migiTition must have been very 
remote, since the Philistines were already established 
in Palestfaie in Abraluim*s time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). 
The evidence of the Egyptian monumcnt-s, which i:« 
iodii^t, tends to the aame coodusioo, but takes ua 
yet farther bade in thne. We find fnnn tiie aenlp- 
tures of Raroescs HI. at Melcenet Ilaboo, that th.^ 
Egyptians about 1200 BX. were at war with the 
PhilietlneB, the Tdc-karu, and tiie Sbayratam of 
the Sea, and that other Shayratana servtvl them .as 
mercenaries. This evidence points theretbre to the 
spread of a aeabring race oognnte to the Egyptians 
at n very ii?motc time. It is probable that the 
Philistines lefl Caphtor not long oiler tiic t'trst 
arrival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had not 
yet attained that attachment to the soil that nflei^ 
wards so eminently characterized the descendiints 
of f'l J v, l 1 'i formed the E<xyptian nation. 

Cappado'da. Tbiseasterndistnctof Asia Minor 
is Interesting in reftmoe to New Testament lustoiy 
only from the mention of its Jewish residents among 
the hearers of St. Peter's fimt sermon (Acta ii. 9^ 
and its ChristLm residents among the readem of St. 
Peter's fii-st Kpistio (1 Pet. i. 1). The Jewish 
community in thi* region, doubfltsis, furtned the 
nucleus of the Christian : and the former may pro- 
bably be traced to the fii-st introduction of Jewish 
colouists into Asia Minor l>y Seleucus. The range 
of Mount Taurus and the uppr course of the Ea» 
phratca may aaiely be mentioned, in general terms, 
as natural boondariea of Cappadocia on the south 
and cost. Its geographical limits on the west and 
north were variable. In early times the name 
readied as &r northwards as the Enxine Sea. Cap. 
padocia is an elevated table-land intcrvx-fed bv 
mountain-chains. It seems alwoys to have been 
deficient in wood ; but it was a good grain ooontry, 
and pnilicularly famons for grazing. Its Roman 
nietropolis was Cacsaren. The native Cappndocians 
Mem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock : and since Ptdemy places the cities of Iconium 
and Derbe within tht Units of this region, we imj 
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•jiacsiTly olitiiin finm this circumstancp some light 
«i " th« speech ni Lyokoum " (Acts nr. 11). 

'frftltln (1.) A* a purely militairy title, Gap- 
t-«:n answers to f^r in tli-' Hebrew army, and 
XtKiopxos {tri'jnnjis) in the lU)ma«. The "cap- 
tain 01' the fruard" in Acts xxriii. 16 was probably 
ihtptoeUctuspnutoria. (2.) JMtofti, ocoiekmaUy 
imienA mpiam^ applies loMcUuiO to ft tdttittr; 
Jr>sh. \. "24; .lu lc. xi. 11 ; Is. xxii. Dan. xi. 
18), sometimes to a dvil oommaod (c. g. Is. i. 10, 
19. 6}. (8.) Th« ** captain cf tht temple" incn- 
ttoed by St. I.viVc ^iiii. 4; Acts iv. 1, t. 24) 
Mpariotaided the guard oi' priests an<i Lentes, 
vh» kept witdi bf ni^t in the TcsDple. The 
office appears to have exister! fmm an t-n ly d.itc 
(4.) The term i-wwlcreJ " mptai)i " (Ikb. ii. 10;, 
has no reference whatever to a military otfic«. 

CSaptivitiet of the Jewi. The bondage of Israel 
in Ki.'jj.it, and tiicir subjugntion at diifcreiit times 
by the Philistines and other nations, arc sometimes 
iocliided onder the abore title ; and tbe Jem them- 
•cites, perhaps with teAranoe to Daniel's Tiskn 
,ch. vii.;, reckon their national cajitivitics as four — 
the Babykmiao, Mcdioo, Crecuui, and Boman. But 
tl» picsent mliide ie anfuied to the ferdUe de{>oti- 
f.tir.n of th<* Jews from their native and their 
forcible deteotaoD, under the Assyrian or Babyluoian 
kfaif^ The kingdom of Israd was ioTaded by three 
«/" f urr su<w>sive kin^;? of Assyria. Pul or Sordn- 
aapalus, actxirJiug to I!;»wliason, imposed a tribute 
^n.c. Ill or 762 Riwl. i upon ifenahem (1 Chr. v. 
26, an J 2 K. xv. 19). Tiglath-Pileser carried 
away (E.C. 740) the tj-ans-Jord.-uiic tribes (I Chr. 
T. 26) aod the inhabitants of Galilee (2 K. xv. 29, 
compare Is. is. 1) to Assyria. Shalmaaeeer twice 
landed (2 K. xvii. 3, 5) the kingdom wMdi re- 
rrLiJtt*>l to floshea, twk S^im.-iiii (ii.c. 721) after a 

of three years, aad carried Israel away into 
A^yna. Sennadwrib (b.0. 713) is stated to ktTC 
canied into Assyria 200,000 captives from the 
Jewish cttie* which he took (2 K. xviii. 1.3). Nebu- 
chathaaBBr, in the iirst half of his mgn (h.c. GOr>- 

repenti^y invmleil JuiIict, l>>s;er;til Jerusaletn, 
earned away the iohabitant* to I'^aLylon, and dc- 
aiiof e d the dty and Temple. Two distinct depor- 
tatioa? are mentlone<l in 2 K. xxiv. 14 (including 
lO.OuO pei^oiis) and xxt. U. One in 2 Chr. xxxri. 
M« Three in Jer. lii. 28-30, including 4600 
jmtKma, and one in Dan. i. 3. The two priodpnl 
deportations were, (1) that wtildi took piaos 11.0. 
.'S98, wfien Jrh«i;ichin with ril! the nohlps, .soldiers, 
and artificen was carried away ; and (2) that 
which ftUewed the dcBtraetion of the Tcni|4e and 
lh.- taj.ture of Zt^Ickiah TJ.C. 5^8. The three which 
Jeremiah meotioos may hare been thtscontributioiu 
of a paitiealBr claee or district to the geneiTil c;ip- 
tivity; or they may have taken place under the 
onld's of NebuchailiiezZ'ir, before or after tha two 
principal deportations. Tl)e captivity of certitn 
select'.-iJ children B.C. 607, mcntiooed by Daniel, 
who waa one of them, may have occurred when 
Nebuchadnezzar was colb ui^ue or lieutenant of his 
father Xabopolaanr, a year bet'ure he reigned «10QC. 
The 70 years of captivity predicted by Jeicmlah 
(xxv, 12) are dated by Prideaux from n.c. 606. The 
capUrity of I^xekiel dates from U.C. 598, when that 
prophet^ I ke Mordeeai the undo ef BKher (Esth. 
ii. 'i , ru:oin)i>.iuie<l Jehoiachin. The captives were 
trea:«d not as slaves but as colonists. There was 



aolhkig to hinder n Jeir from rising to the highest 
MnncM in the ifeel* (Dm. ii. 4S)> or hoUiog the 



most confidential office near the person of the king 
(Neh. i. 11 ; Tob. i. 13, 22). The advice of Jere- 
miah (xxix. 5, &c.) was generally followed. The 
exiW increjtsed in nnmber-s and in wealth. Th.^y 
obsen-ed the M<^c law (Ksth. li. 8 ; Tob. xiv. 9). 
They kept up distinctions of lank among thcasdvis 
(ks. XX. 1). Their genadoeical tables were pra- 
aerred, «m they wen at no los to tdl who was the 
rightful heir to r>avid's throne. They had neither 
ylxLX. nor time of oatiooal gathering, oo Temple; 
and th«'y ofleied no ascriHee. But the d|tht ofcbw 
cumcision ai^d their laws re.>]:>ec1iiig food, ^c, wci-e 
observed; their priests were with them (Jer. xxix, 
1) ; and peasibly the practice of erectii^ synagogues 
in every city (Acts xv. 21) w.is ^)C^^^n by the .lews 
Lu the Babylonian captivity. The captivity is not 
without oontcmporuneous literature. In the b<K)k 
of Tobit we have a picture of the inner life of a 
&mily of the tribe of NaphLiU, amoag the aiptiv^ 
whom Shalmaiie.ser brought to Nineveh. The book 
of £orach seoDs, in Mr. Layard's opinion, to have 
been written by one wheae eyes, like those of 
Ezekiel, weie familiar with the gigantic forms ot' 
Assyrian sculpture. Several of the Psalms appcai- 
to express the sentinMnta ef Jews who wire dther 
jiftrtakci^ or witness<s of the As,-yri.aa caj)tivtty. 
But it i* from tJie tbrt-e gmtt prophets, Jeiemiah, 
Ezekiel, aud I>iniel, that we leaiD most of the ccn> 
dition of the chiMren of tlie c:\jitivity. The Baby- 
lonian captivity wius brought to a close by the 
decree (luzr. i. 2) of Cyrus (b.c. 336), and the return 
of a portion of the nation under Sheshbazzar or Ze- 
mbbabel (n.c. 535), Earn (b.0. 458), and Nehemiah 
(it.c. 44.');. The number who returned upon the 
dea-ee of B.C. 636 was 42,«{60, besides servants. 
Among tiiem abont 30,000 are 8]Kxiii(Hl (compare 
Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii.) as U longing to the tribes of 
Judah, Bei\iamia, and Levi. It has been infened 
that the remabfaif 12,000 bdonged to the tiibes of 
Ismel fcompare Kzr. vi. 17). Those who were left 
in As^yiii (Et>th. viii. 9, 11), and kept up their 
national distinctions, were known as The Oii'pei'sioa 
(John vii. 35; 1 IVt. i. 1; James i. 1): and, in 
course of time, tlicy served a gicat purpose in 
difihring a knowledge of thotno God, and in afford- 
ing a iptrnt for the oommenoement of the effiHts 
of the Evangelista of the Otristlan fiiith. Ibaxf 
attempts have Ixn ii made to di>covLr tlie ten tribel 
ttisting as a distinct ooounuoitj. Jocepbos be- 
Uered that in his day thef dwelt in large mnltl- 
tudes, somewhere bt-yond the Ettphrates, in Arsanth^ 
according to the author of 2 Eddr. xiii. 45. Tho 
iinas^natien of Christian writen has aought them 
in the neighbourhood of their last recorded habitn- 
tiou. But though hiitoiy b«ai's no witne&s of their 
present distinct existence, it enables us to track the 
tlx)fsteps of the de]\iuting race in four directions 
after tlic time of the Ciiptivity. (1.) Some retumed 
and mixed with the Jews (Luke ii. 36; Phil. iii. 
5, &c). (2.) Some were leii in Samaria, mingled 
with the Sanmritans (E<r. ri. ^1; John iv. 12), 
and hx'xvime bitter enemies of tho Jews. (3.) Many 
remain^ in Assyria, and were recognised as an iiH 
tegral part of the Dbpenion (see Acta ii.9, xcvi. 7). 
(4.) Moi.t, jiroKilily, ai>ostati.red in Assyria, adopted 
tbe usages and idolatry of the nations among whom 
they were planted, ttd beeamo wholly swalhnrad 

up in thein. 

Caraba sion, a coiTupt name to which it is difll> 
cult to find anything oom^enUng In tho Hefartir 
test (1 fiedr. ix. 34). 
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Carlniiicle. Tlie uprfsentatire in the A. "V. of the 
Hebrew woixl-s 'ckdtich aod bdrkath or bdreheth.— 
1. 'Ekd&ch occun only in Is. lir. 12 in the descrip- 
tion of tho Ix^autics of tlio iiew Jeinisalem. Per- 
l»aj)s the tenii may Lc a general one to denote any 
brifiht sparkling gem, but as it occui-s only once, 
it is impossible to dctcnntoe iU mi meaning.— 
•2. Darikath, bareketh, the Aitd ttooe ittfhe first 
row of tfic sacerdotal breastplate (E.v. JXA-iii. 17, 
xzjux. 10), also one of the minend treasures oi tlir 
kins; of Tyre (ICz. xxrfii. 13). Bnnm supper ; 
with much probability thnt the smarngdus or emt- 
rald is the precious stone siEoified. This view is 
supported by the LXX., the YolgBte, and Joaephus. 

Car'cas, the <pv«ifh of tlie seven " chamberlains " 
(i. c. euuuch.s J of king Alia.sueru« (Elsth. i. 10). 

Cv'duunis, 1 Ksd. i. 25. [Carchemish.] 

Car'chemilh is not, as has gcnemlly been sup- 
po«ed, the cLissicil Circosium. It lay very much 
higher up the Euphrates, occupying nearly the sitt- 
of the later Mciug, or UiempoUs. It seems to 
have comnumded the ordinary passage of tbe Ea- 
phrjitcs at Jur, or Birch-jV:, ami thus in the con- 
tentions between Kgypt and Assyria its possession 
traa of primary consequence (oomp. 2 C3ur. xxxr. 
20, witi) Jtr. .\lvi. 2j. Carchemish npj»om-s to 
have be«a taken by Pharaoh-Necho shoiily aft' r 
the battle of Megiddo (c, n.c. fi08), and letakea 
by Kcbuchn !nez/ar after a battle ihiw yMM later, 
l!.0. U05 (Jtr. jIvL 2). 

Can'ab, £ithor of Johannn (2 K. xkV. 23% dse- 
wbei-e in tlio A. V. spelt Kareau. 

Ca'ria, the southern pai-t of the region which in 
the N. T. is called Asia, ami the south-wc-tom 
port of the peninsula of Asia Minor. In tbe Roman 
timet tfie name of Caria tras probably \m used 
than pi. viously. At an earlier period we find it 
mentioned as a separate district (1 Mace. xr. 23). 
At Hiia time (B.C. 139) it wm in tho enjoyment of 
tlie pririlpge of freedom, j^ntfNl by the Romai.s. 
A httle Ixfoie it had bc«n assigned by them to 
Bhodes, and a little later It wae ineorponted is the 
pro*.';f r" r f Asia. 

Car me, 1 Ksdi . v. 25. [Harim.] 

Car'mel. Nearly alwap with the definite article, 
<' the park," or the weU-wood«d place." 1. (In 
Kings, generally "Meant C," In the Prophets, 
"Carmtl.") A mountain wlifdi f(>nns (mo of the 
most striking aud cbaiacteristic features of the 
eountry of TUestine. As If to accentoaie mere 
<1;>tinttly the lay wliich forms the one infJenfation 
iu the coast, this noble ridge, the only headland of 
lower and eeotnl Palestine, foims its aouthern 
boundary, rnnniug out with a bold bluff promontory 
all but into tiie veiy WTivas of the lledilerrancan. 
From tl)i!i point it stretches in a nearly straight 
line, bearing; aliont S.S.E., for a little more than 
twelve miles, when it terminates suddenly in a 
bluff wmewhat corresponding to its western end, 
bi-eakiog down abmptly into the bills of lAmte and 
Samaria, -whid) htm at that fiart the entral mass 
of the (onutiy. Caimel tlms stanils as a wall 
between the nkoritime plain of Sharon on the south, 
and tbe more bland expense of Esdraeton on tbe 
nortli. Its >tru<-f ae is in tlie main the Jui-a fonna- 
tion (upper oolite;, wliich is pievaient in tlie centre 
of Western T\alestine — a K>fl white limestone, with 
nwlule'; and veins of flint. In fonn Carmel is a 
totcuibly continuous ridge, at the W. end aksut 
GOO, and E. about 1600 feet aWc the sea. It is 
•till dotbed witb tbe same eicclkncy" of ** wood," 



which supplied tlie prophets of Isi-ael and Judah 
alike witii ouc of Uieir most favourite illustratiou:& 
(Is. xxxiii. 9 ; Mic. vii. 14). Modem travellci-s 
delight to describe its " rocky dells with deep 
jungles of copse" — its "shrubberies thicker than 
any others in central Palestine " (Stanley, MS.) — it* 
" impenetxable brushwood of uks and other ever* 
greens, teoanted fo ^e wHder parts by a profosioii 
of game and wild animals " (Porter, Ilatidb.), but 
in other placet bright with " hoUyhodcH jasmine^ 
and various ilowering creepers" (Van de Veide). 
rni-mel fell within the lot of the tril* of A>)n-:- 
(Josh. xix. 26), which was extended as far south it* 
Dor, probably to give the Asherites a share of tho 
rich com-crrowiri':: ])lain of Sliamn. The kin^' of 
" Jokucjim of Cauncl" was one of the Canaanite 
chiefs who fell before the arms of Josbm (xU. 22). 
These are tbe earliest notices which we p o se cs e of 
the name. There is not in them a bint of anj 
sanctity as atlaelung to the mount. But there 
seem to be giounds fur believing that from very 
eariy thnes it was oonridaed as a aacied spot. In 
later times we know that its reputation w;l> not 
confined to Palestine, hut that which has mode 
the name of Cannd most fimiUar to the medeni 
woiM is its intimate connexion with tho history of 
the two ^1 eat piophets of Isitiel — Klijnh and Elisha. 
Here Klijah brought beck Israel t') all<>^ance to 
Jehovali, ami slew the prophets of the fo:e-'gn riwi 
fal>ogo«J; here at his cntr<jaty were conaumeil tlie 
successive "fifties" of the royal guard ; but here, 
on the other hand, Elisha receired the visit of the 
bereaved mother whose son he was soon to rwtore 
to her arms ('J K. iv. 2,">, kc). Tlie tii«-t of thosf 
three events, without doubt, took place at the 
caatem end (riPtiie ridge, oommanding tite last tIcw 
of the sea behind, and the first view of the ^lent 
plain in front. Of this site an admimble descriptioa 
is given by Prof. Stanley {S. ^ P. pp. 3&3-.Sd6). 
There is good reason to believe that a Inter incident 
in the life of the same great prajdiet took place on 
Carmel. This was when ha ** caused fire to oomo 
'Iowa from heaven " nml ronsumc the two *' fifties " 
of the guard which Aha^iaii liad dir-patchcd to take 
hini piisoner, for having stopped his messengers to 
Baalzebub the god of Ekron (2 K. i. 9-15). The 
tradition {n the present convent is, that Elijah and 
Elislia both reMiiei on the mountain, ami a cave is 
actually shown under the high-altar of tbe church 
M that of Elijah. After fte aseot of Elijah, 
Elisha went to Mount Carmel f2 K. ii. 25% thou'^'h 
only for a time; but be was again there at the 
Shunammite's-viait 25), and that at a time when 
no festival, no "newroocn or saVibath" (x. 23). 
required his presence. Thi^ i& tlie huA mention of 
Castnci as the scene of any eventin the sacred history. 
Camel has derived its moilem name from the great 
prophet; Mar Ely as is the common designation, 
A'Hrmel being occasionally, bot only seldom, heard. 
—2. A town in tbe moantdnooi conatiy of Judah 
(Josh. XT. 55), familiar to us aa the residenoe of 
Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 4i) i. an.I the native 
place of Dsrid's ^rourite wife, " Abigail tbe Cai> 
mditese" (1 Sam. xxyii. 3 ; 1 Our. iii. 1). Tliia 
was doubtlciv^ the Carmel at which Saul set up n 
placv," literally a " hand ;" after bis victory over 
Amalek (1 Sem. IT. 12). And this Oafmel,aiDd 
not the noi tliern Tnottnt, mi;«t have ber-n the spot 
at wlndi king Uzziah bad his vineyanls (2 Chr. 
xxvi. lu). In the timeof Sosebiu:^ an 1 Jerome it 
was the aaat of a Konau yurriaon. The ruina of 
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produce, nod of on* vtcA for reli^oai poipoMi 
hnrinj^ fonr wheds with eight spokes. A liM-relief 

:»t Nineveh reprcsf'tits a < iut liavini^ two AvhcH^ls 
with eight spokes, drawn by oxea, oouvejiog temale 
captiTei. 



GAKMI 

Out tovD, DOW KumaU, stiU remain at ten miles 
bdow Hebron in a slightly S. E. direction, doee to 
thuseof J/at'n fMaon). Zif ( Ziph), aodotliar plioes 
named with Cainnei in Jooh. zt. 55. 

CktfU. 1. The 4«b MO of Reaben the progenitor 
of the family of Tiir, CAnsiiTrs (d^n. xlvi. 9 ; Kx. 
Ti. 14 ; Hum. xiri. 6 ; 1 Chr. r. A man of 

the tribe of Jodah, frOer oT Achan, the « troubler 
of Ismel" (Josh. vii. 1, IS; 1 Chr. ii. 7, iv. 1), 
aci.'tiiing ti> the rii-st two jxissagcs tlie sou of ZabJi 
or Z;niii. 

QKnu'im, a brge and fortified dty in the couoti7 
cast of Jordan — " the land of Galarui containinj; 
a " temple." It was besieged anil talten by Judas 
Macvabaeus (I >Iacc. t. 26, 43, 44). Under the 
name of Carjv IQH tlie aame oocturenoe iardatedin 
2 Mace. zii. 21, 26, the temple being called the 
Ataboatsiov. Thta cnnhlea us to identity it 
with ASHmOTH-KARKADf. 

Cami'Mk [Carnaim.] 

CarpdBtar. [HANDicftArr.] 

A Christian at Troaa, with whom St. 
Plaul states that he left a clonk (2 Tim. iv. 13). 

Acoordiiig to Hippolytus, Carpus w.as bishop of as in the ornamentation of the prie>tly drcsso (Ex. 




OmllC* The arts of rarvi:i'.; ami ciipTivinc^ 
nre iiMidi In nqticst in the cotutmctiou both 



of tiie TabcniMlt nnd the Temple (B>. sxxl. 5, 

sxxv. 33; 1 K. Ti. 18, 35; Ps. Ixsiv. C\ ns well 



Berytns in Tlinicc. 

Ouxilg0. This woivl occurs only six times in 
the text of the A. V., and biguifies what we now 
caD ** baggage." The Hebrew words so lendered 
are three. 1. Cili, generally translated " stuff" 
or ** Tcssels." It is liice the Greek word 9mvos. 
2. Cib6dah^ "heavy matters," Judg. xriii. 21 
obIt. 3. TIm word rendered '* carriagca" in la. 
xhi. 1 dioald, it wodd appear, be " yourbardena." 
4. In t!io N. T., Acts xxi. 15, the moaning is 
simply " baggage." 5. But in the margin of 1 Sam. 
xriL 20, and nvL 5-7— and there only — **cup> 
riage" is eroploywl in the .^eu-^e of a wngon or cart. 
The allusion is to the circle of wagons which sur- 
round k1 the encunpniciit. 

Car'shena, one of the scnpen prinoaa of Fnali 
iLii Media (Lsth. i. 14). 

Ctrt, 'd^/dA, Gen. xir. 19, 27; Num. %'ii. 3, 
7, 8, a Tthicle drawn by cattle f 2 Snm. ti. 6), to 
be distinguiafced from the chariot drawn by laones. 
Carts and wagons wete cither optn or co%'ereil 
(Nnm. Tii. 3), and were used for conreyanoc of 
jtnam (Gen. sir. 19), bordena (1 Sam. ti. 7, 8% 
erpioducc- 'Am. ii. 13;. As there arc no romls in 



xxviu. 9-:?6 ; Z*xh. in. 9 ; 2 Chr. ii. 6, 14). 

Caaiph'ia, n ]ilnri> of uncertain site on the road 
between Halylon anti Jemsalem (Ezr. viii. 17). 
Caslen, 1 3Iacc. i. 54. ir. 52, 59; 3 Umc; i. 

9, 18, X. 5. [ClIISLEU ; MONTIIi.] 

Chwlnhim, a Mizraite people or tribe (Gen. z. 
14; 1 Chr. i, 12). Tl.e only due we have as yet 
to tin position of the Casluhim is their pUce in the 
list of the iooi of Miandra between the Fathmsim 

and the Caphtorim, whence it i^ jiroliaMo that tht y 
were seated in Upper i:^gypt. The LXX. seem to 
identify them with the CSIaaAmoimfm of Ps. Ixviii. 
31 (A. V. princes "). This would place the Cas- 
luhim in the Ileptanomis. Bochait suggest* the 
identity of the Casluhim and the Colchians, who 
are said to have bien nn Kgyptian colony. The 
supposition is iinprol<ahIe, though Geseiiius gives it 
bis aopport. forstcr conjectures the Casluhim to 
be the inhabitants of Cassiotis, and bunsen atssumee 
this to be proved ; but the nature of the ground is 
a seriou-i diiTiculty in the way. 
Cna'phon, 1 Mace. t. 36.' [Casphor.] 
Caa'phor, one of the fbrtiiM dtiee in the hnd 



of Galaad" Cl Mn. r. v. 2i'), in which the Jew* 
and Palestine and the neighbouring countries, took refuge from the Ammonites under Timotbeos 
ftr any purpose except conreyance I (eomp. Ter. 6), and which with other cities was 
ef tgrienltiml prodooe nie nit but unknown. The tikeu by Jud.ns Maccnlmeus (v. 31). In the latter 
only cart mad in WeMeiu Asia lias two wheels of pas»agc the name is given as Caspiion, an«! in 2 
K>Ud wood. But in the monumenta of ancient | Mace. xii. 13 as Caspis, if indeed the anno place ia 
E^pt representations aie found of calls with two refeiTed to, which is not quite clear, 
wheels, having four or six spokes, used for cairyiug Caa'pia, a strong fortilied city — whether east or 

west of Jordan is not plain — having near it a lake 
two stadia in breadth. It was tokeu by Judas 
Macenbacna with gnat slaughter (2 Uacc. xii. 13, 
16). rCASPnoR.] 

Omm. The representaUve in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words kiAih and AvItMfA.— 1. Kiidih 
occurs in Ex. xxx. 24, as one of the ir^iedient^ 
in the composition of the " oil of holy ointment ; " 
and in Ex. nrii. 19. There can be no doubt that 
the A. V. i< coiTPct in the t^\n^l;ltinn of the Hebrew 
word, though there is considerable variety of read- 
ing in the old Tersions. The accounts of cas«ia as 
given by ancient authors are confused; and the 
investigation of the subject is a dillicult one. It is 
clear that the Latin writers by the term casta 
nndentood both the Oriental product now under 
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toaditiMeOt as well as tome low aw«et herbaceons 

platit; but the Greek won' :> limited to the Knstoin 
product. Dioeoorides mentioas aeveml kinds of 
cMib, mi mjt they are produced in Spicy Ambia. 
One kind is known by the name of mosylciis, or, 
aocordiog to Galen, ot mos>^llos, from tlie aticient 
city and praraontory Mosylloa, on th« coast of 
Africa nnd the sea of Bnb el Mandeb. Will not this 
throw some light on Kz. xxvii. 19, " Dan mid Javan 
and Meoal traded in tby luu-kfU with ca&sia, cala- 
tnus," &c. The cassia would be brought from 
India to Meuzal, and from thence exported to Tyre 
and other countiies under the name of Meutalitis, 
or If eoial caaiia. CHeiA U not produced by any 
treee whidi are now found pvwnig in Arabia. It 
is probable thcrefoix' that tlie (JiLtk authors were 
mistaken on this subject, and that they ooceriomlly 
hiTO regarded prodnets imported into Andib, and 
thence exported northwards to other couiitric>:. as 
the natural productions of that countiy. The cassia- 
iMUfk of commrce ia jiddad l>y Tariooa kinds of 
Cinnamomum, which grow in difTereDt parts of 
India.— 2. Ketzldth, only in Ts, xlv. 8. This word 
is generally supposed to be nnoiher term for cassia: 
the old versions, as well as the ctymolo;jy of the 
Hebrew word, are in tavour of tliii iuterpietatiou. 

Cattle. [FoRTiKicATioNs.] 

Caa'tor tad FoUaz, the Dioscuri (Acts xxriii. 
11). These two heroes, the twin-sons of Jnpiter 
and Loda, were regai-d«I ns the tutelary divinitits 
of sailors. They appeal^ in heaven as the cou- 
alellatieii (hmin{. As the ship mentioned by 
St. Luke was from Alexandria, it may Ix; worth 
while to notice that Castor and Pollux were spe- 
cially h onoared la flia ndghbomring district of 
Cyrcnaira. In art these divinities were sometimes 
iepreMmt«d simply as stars hovering over a sliip, 
but more fivqoeotly as young men on horseback, 
with conical caps and stars above them. Such 
tigures were probably )uinted or sculptured at the 
bow of the ship, and Cvril of Alexandria says that 
sod) was always the Aiexandriaa method of oraap 
mcnting each side of the prow 



CAVS 

oflenoe to kill one ; and when a cat died it was en* 

biilmod mid burie^l at Bubastis, the city saa-ed to 
the moon, of which dirioity the cat was reckoMd a 
symboL 




aOrar eoln of Ilrattil. Obr. : MenOt o| Cajitiw aad FoUaz to rigkt 
R«T. : Cantnr end Tolluz mi - - - - - 

•SMVM BFETTIQN. 



Cats occur only in Banidi vi. 11. The Cnvk 
word, as used by Aristotle, has more particular 
veftrenoe to th« wild eat, Herodotat (ii. 66) applies 

it to denote the domestic animal. The aiutext of 
the pa&sage in Baruch appears to point to the do- 
mesticated aalfflal. Perhaps the people of Babylon 
originally procured the cat from Ejrypt. The' do- 
mestic cat of tlie ancient li^yptians is supposed by 
some to be identical with the Edit maniculata, 
ilttppell, of NaUa, and with our own domestic 
animal, but there is considerable doubt on this 
point. The K;jyptians, it is well known, jwiid an 
absurd reverence to the cat ; it accompanied them 
Ib thdr ftwiing expeditions ; it wat daemad a capital | 




Cftterpillar. The representative in the A. V. 
of the Hebrew words chtisU nmi f/cjV/t,— 1. Ch&sU 
occui-s in 1 K. viii. 37 ; 1 Chr. vi. 28 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 
46 ; Is. xxxiii. 4 ; Joel i. 4 ; it is evident from the in- 
consistency of the two most important old vei^ioiu 
in their renderings of this wonl, that nothing is to 
be learnt from tiicm. The term now under notice 
soems to be applied to a locust, perhaps in its larva 
stafo. — 2. Yclck. [Locust.] 

Cathu'a, 1 Esdr. v. 30, apjArcutly answeiv to 
GiRDBL hi the Hebrew text. 

Cattle. [Bti.r.,] 

Cave. I. Mi'uidh. The chalky limestone of 
whidi the rodcs of Syria and PhlestiiM diiefly oonsiak 

presents, as h tin* c^a-^c in all limestone fontiations, 
a vjist number of caverns and natural ti&suns, 
many of w^hich have also been artificially enhtrged 
and adapted to various piirjy>ses both of shelter and 
defence. This circumstance has also given occivsiou 
to the use of so large a number of wonis as arc 
empl^ed in the ikiiptures to denote caves, holes, 
and iuenres, some of them giving names to the 
towns ami pla^ i^s ami thoir neighbourhood. Out of 
them may be selected the following II. Ck^ or 
CAdr, ** a hole." fnm this come (a), the name of 
the Iforttcs of Mount Seir, a Troglodyte race sjwken 
of by btrabo. ((jcn. xiv. 6, xxzvi. 21 ; Deut. ii. 12 ; 
Job m. 6.) HmirAn (Ec. zMi. 16, 18). (e.) 
the two towns of lieth-horon (Josh. xvi. 3, 5). 
(d.) tlie town Horonaim (Is. xv. 5).— HI. Cha- 
(jdcim, "plains of refuge in rooks" for birds (Gint. 
ii. 14 ; Obad. 3 ; A. V. " cleCls).— IV. Afinchurd/t, 
A. V. "den;" a raviue tluougli which water liows 
(Judg. vi. 3}.^rhe most remarkable caves noticed 
hi Scripture are:— L That in which Lot dwelt 
after the destruction of So<!om (Gen. xix. SO). 
2. Tin- r.ave of Machpelah (xxiii. 17). S. Cave of 
Makkedoh (Josh. x. 16). 4. Cave of Adollam 
(! Sara. zili. 1). B. Can cf Engedi (xxir. 3). 
6. Obadi.ah's CAve (1 K. wiii. 4). 7. Elijah's Gu e 
in Horeb (xix. 9). 8, 8. The rodc aepulchres of 
Lazarus, and of oor Lord (John ri. SS; Matl. 
xxvii. 00). The existing cavwns near tlie S. E. end 
of the L>e.id Sea serve fully to justify Uie mention 
of a care as the )>lacc of Lot's retirement ; as those 
on the W. side agree both in situation and in namr* 
with the caves of En-gedi. The cave of Mach|x>lnh 
undoubtedly lies beneath the mosque of Hebron. 
Tlie cave in which Obadiah concealed the prophets 
was probably in the northern port of the eonntiy* 
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in wliich abundant instjinces of caves fit for sudi a 
purpose might be pointed out. The site of the care 
of Klijah, as weU as of the "clift" of Mo^os on 
Mount Horeb (Ex. xxziii. 2*2), is aim obviously in< 
dctciininatc. BcmMc* tlic-**? ^]M*<^i;ll caves thirt- is 
ft«|ueat meatioD iu the O. T. of cares as places of 
rafafc Thns th« Isnwiitei are aaid to 1mt« taken 
r-fup' from the Philistines iu "liol.^" f! Sam. 
zir. 11). ^k> also iu the tiuie of (iideun ther had 
taken mitge from th« llidbnites io dent and cares 
and stionjhoM-*, such as abound in the monntaiii 
r^oD of Maan&seh (Judges ri. 2). But Adulinm 
is net tbt onlj care, nor were its teout« the only 
InstancM of banditti nwxkiug the CAves of I'iUestine 
their acciistoraed liaiint. Josej^liu.-i speaks of the 
nbter inbabitaats of Trachonitis, who livtxl in hugo 
carenis, and aoDoycd mucb Uw tnida witli lk\- 
masctts, but were pat down hf IT«rod. Lastly, it' 
wa> the cives which lie beueatli and around so 
many of the Jewish cities that formed the last 
hiding-plaoes of the Jewish leaders in the war with 
the Komans. No use, however, of" rock civenis 
more strikiJiglj connects the inoderu usages of I'a- 
latine and tM adjacent regions with their ancie&t 
history than the employment of them as burial- 
pbocs. The rocky 6oi\ ol' so large a portion of the 
Holy Laud almost forbids interment, excepting iu 
cavities either n;\tur.d or h<'Wii ("roin the rock. 
Acooniiiigly numerous sitts ai« showm in Palestine 
and adjacent lands of (so-c:dle<J) sepulchres of saints 
and heroes of the Old and New Test.» Tentratcd both 
by Christians and Mohammedans. 

Cedar. There can, we tliiiik, be little doubt that 
the Ueb. word eretf iorariAhly rendered *' cedar " 
bjr the A. V., does stand for that tree in most of 
the pa^ij;?-' where the word oocuis. The erez, cr 

liimly rooted and strong tree," from an Arabic 
root which has this signification. Is portienlarly the 
jvime of the cedar of I-ohaiioii (Ccilm^ /,i6nm'); 
but that the word is used in a wider seii&e to denote 
other trcea of the Gmiferae, is dear firom some 
Scriptural passages wheie it ooj urs. For instnnce, 
the " ced.or wood" mentioncil in Lev. xiv. (i cau 
kudly he the wood of the Lebanon cedars, seeing 
that the Cednti Libani coold nerar hare grown in 
the peninsula of Sinai. There is another passage 
(Ex. zxrii. f)), i:i \vl)ich perhaps erez denotes sonic 
fir; in all probabihty, as Dr. Hooker oonjectuic!), 
the Fima ffalqmttii, wliidi grows In Lebanon, 
..'1 i-. U tter fitte<l for furnishing .Nhij>-ma.sLs than 
the wood of the Cedrtu Libani, The Ccdnu Li- 
hamSf PiMu Hat«pem$hf and Jwnipenm 0xc$tsa, 
were probably all include*! under the tenn crez ; 
though there can l>e no doubt that by this name is 
mors especially denotctl the colai* of Lebanon, as 
bemg the firmest and grnnJe^t of the c-onifej-s. As 
to the " cedar wood " used in puriiications, it is 
probable that one of the smaller Junipers is intended 
(/. Sabma f)» for it is doubtful whether the Juni- 
pertt tsaha ciJttB at all in Arahfau As fkr as is 
at pri-^ut known, the cevlar of Lebanon is confined 
in byria to one rallejr of the Lebanon range, rix., 
tfmt of the Kedisha mer, which flows fimn near the 
highest point of the range westwanl to the Me<li- 
tcrtanean, and enters the sea at the port of Tiipoli. 
1W grove is at the rery upper part of the valley, 
aboot 15 miles from tlie jea, 6500 feet above that 
kfcit and their position is moreover above that ot 
d other arborwoa Tcgetation. The valley here 
is rcrj broad, open, and shallow, and the grore 
fiorms a mere speck on its flat floor. On neater in- 



spection, the cedare are fouml to be confined to a 
small portion of a lange of low stony hills of 
routttted outlines, and perhaits GO to 100 it. above 
the plain, which sweep acro-s the raller. These 
hills are h<'l;rvcil Ly Dr. IKwker to be old moraines, 
de^xKtited by glacieis that once debouched on to the 
plain from the snrronnding topi of Lebanon. 

Ce'dron. 1. A place fmlilied by ('emM.aeus 
under the onlei-s of the king Autiochus ^Sidetesj, ns it 
station from whidi to oommand die roads of Judaea 
(I Mncr. XV. ;?9, 41, xvi. Ol It was not far tVum 
Jainiiia (Jabnej, or lidiii Azotus ( Ashiiodj, and Wiis 
probably the modem h'ntr t or Kutrah, which lies 
on the maritime plain below the r. \ > r Rnbm. and 
three miles south-west of Akir • Kkron j.— 2. In 
this form is giren in tlie Js. T. the name of the 
biook KidroQ in the ravine below the eastern wail 
of Jenwdem (John xriii. 1, only). Beyond-it was 
the ciarden of Gethsemaue. [KlDHOX.] 

Gs'ilaiL Sons of Ceihm and Aaetas, aoooixliiY 
to I ISsdr. r. 15, retnmed with Zorobobel fiom 

P.ahy!o<i. 

Ceiling. The desci-iptious of Scripture (1 K. 
ri. 9, 16, vii. 3; 2 Chr. lii. 5, 9; Jer. xxii. 14 ; 

Has!, i. 4 hnd of Jusephus, .>-how that the ceilings 
of the Teuijtle anil the juilaces of tlie Jewish kiugs 
were formed of cellar planks applied to the beams 
or joints Gitiesing f rom wall to wall, probably with 
suuk panels, edged and ornamented with gold, and 
cinrd with incised or other patterns, sunietirocs 
pKiintMl (Jer. zzii. 14). It is probnUe that boUi 
%yptiiin and Assyrian models were followed, in thu 
as in othc I ram !ir>, <(f aichitectural construction, 
before the Komiui period. Kiamples ane extant, of 
Kgyptian ceilings in stuceo pnitited with devices, of 
a date much eailier than that of .'^olomon's Teinplo. 
Of these devices the {n incipid are the guillociie, the 
chcnx>n, and the scroll. The panel work' in ceilings, 
wliicli lias bf'fti i!i--rril>ed, is I'ouud iu Oiiental and 
North .Vfriciku dwL'llmgs of Lite ami n^uderu times. 
Ur* Porter describes the ceilings of houses at Dto* 
mascus as ddkaitely painted. Many of the ro<>m>i 
in the Pnlaoe of the Moon at tlie .^llianibra weit: 
ceiled and oniMMntod With the nohert geometrienl 
patterns.. 




Oelotyria. [CoEi.icsrRiA.'l 

Cen'chren (accurately OondkreM^, the eastern 
harbour of Corinth (•'. e. its hai bour on tJie SMuronic 
Gnlf) and tbeemporinm of its ti-ndewith the Asintie 

shorpfl of the Mt-ditcnanean, as I i.h Ini-inn Lnti dhi) 
OQ the Corinthian Gulf oouoected it with Italy and 
tho wast. St Pral sailed from Cendireae (AeU 
xviii. 18) on his return to Syria from his second 
miasionai y journey ; and when he wiote his epistle 
to the iiomans in the oourae of the thiid jounwT, 
an organise<i church seems to have Ix^eii fa ni.sl 
here (Horn. xri. 1. See Piiokuk;. The diiitiuico 

L 
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of Cenehme flxm Gnrlnth w«i 70 ttailia or alxmt 

nine miK*s. Tho iriLxlern village of Adn'es retains 
the aiicieut tmme, which u comectui-ed by Dr. ii'ib- 
thorpe to be deriTcd fWwB tbe millet (k^xpOi 
which sUH grow there. 




CUpnial r,,in of t',.ri nt!i. ( »Ti di' .'iv<T*- till' hrmi\ of Antaoiatu 
Mb* : on tli« revcraa ibe port uf C«ochf«a«, witb C.I. 1. 0- thai 
OOMVU MVS JVU* OOBUmMfc 



ltoMt*aS (MCtlTBtfljr OndriMMU), a general 

left bv Antioduis VII. in coninmnd of the M-n-l>oaril 
of Palestine (1 Uaoc xt. 38, &c.) after the defeat ot 
TVyphon B.C. 138. He fiirtiBed Kcdion and hn- 
iTissel the Jews for some tlmo, but Wiis aftciw.irils 
■ic'ti-nteii by Judas ^luccabaeus, with great loss 
(1 Maoc xvi. 1-10). 

Oenier (macMdh and niihtereth). The foi-mer 
of the Hebrew woixls scvma g<>nerally fur anv 
instrument to seize or hold buiuiug c-oals, or t« 
reeeiTe asiies, &c., auch as the nppndat^cs of the 
hraaen altar and j^Idni candiesticlc mentioned in 
Ex. XXV. :{8, xxxvii. 2.?. It, however, generally 
bean the limited meaoiiig whidi properly belong 
to the etoood woird, feond enly to tu later boou 
(e.g. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; Kz. viii.'ll}, that, viz. of a 
small poiiable vessel of metal fitted to recelTe burn- 
ing ooaU from the altar, and en iriiieh the iDcenae 
for bui-nin;: was sprinkled (2 Chr. xxvi. IS ; Liik<* 

1. 9). The only distinct precepts regarding the use 
of the censer are fbmd hi Nam. W. 14, and in Lev. 
xvi. 12. Solomon prepared " censers of pure pold" 
as part of the same furniture (1 K. vii. 50 ; 2 Chr, 
iv. 22). Possibly their general use may have been 
to take up ooaU uom the braacu altar, and convev 
the ineeose while hnniing to the '* golden altar," 
or " alt..r . f iiKen^sc," on which it was to be otfered 
moming and evening (£z. xxz. 7, 8). So Uttiab, 
when he woe faitendiog ** to bum fnoeoie upon the 
altar of incense," took "a censer in his hand" (2 
Chr. xxri. 16, 19). The word reodeied " 

in Hebr. is. 4 probably means the " altar efinQenee.** 
Oennu. I. M<»c.s laid down the law (Es. Bxz. 
12, 13; Uuit whenever the people wei-e ntunbered, 
an eflMng of 4 > ehekdAoQld be made by erery 
man above 20 years of nge, by way of ntoncment 
or propiti.ition. The instances of numljoring re- 
coi-ded in the 0. T. are as follows;—!. Under the 
express directioa of God (Ex. xxxriii. 26), in the 
3rd or 4th month after the Exodus during the en- 
cnnipnuMit at S ti li, chicHy for the puipooof raising 
money for the Tabemade. Tbe numbers then taken 
amoonted to 803,550 men. 2. Again, in tiie 2nd 
month of the 2rid year after the Exodus (Num. i. 

2, 3). This ceaius was taken for a double purpose. 
(a.) To aaeerlaln the number of fighting men firom 
the r\'z<' of 20 to 50. (5.) To asceitain the amoimt 
of the redemption offering due on account of all the 
fiistbem boni of persons and cittle. The Levitcs, 
whose numbers amounted to 22,000, were taken 
ia Hen of tlie firstborn moles of the rest of Israel, 



CENSUS 

tlboie iramben were 22,27.3, and for the sorptit* 

of 273 a money payment of l'M5 shekpls, or 5 
shekeb each, was made to Aaron and bis aons 
(Num. iii. 89, 51). 8. Another numberfaif todc 
place 38 years aftfrwmtls, pn vions to the entlMMa 
into Canaan, wheu the total number, excepting the 
I^evites, amounted to diU,730 males, mowii^ n 
doci-ex-sc of 1870. 4. The next formal numT)oring 
of the whole people was in the reign of David. 
The men of I>mel above 20 years of age were 
800,(100, and of Judah 500,000, total 1,300,000. 
The book of Chi on. gives the numbers of Israel 
1 ,100,000, and oi Judah 470,000, total 1,570,000 ; 
but informs us that Lcri and Benjamin were not 
numbered (1 Chr. xxi. 6, xxvil. 24). 5. The 
census of David was completed by Solomon, hf 
causing the fimeigners and remnants of the con- 
quered nations nddent within Palestine to be mrni- 
Im'U'J. TliL-ir nunil.HT anMtinted to 153,000, and 
ther were employed in forced labour on his great 
arehlteetaral werics (Joih. fx. 87; 1 K. t. 15, ix. 
20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. li. 17, 18). Be- 
tween this time and the Captivity, mention i* made 
of the uumlicrs of ai-mies under suooeesive kings of 
Israel and Ju'lah, from which may be gathered 
witit more or less piobiibility, and with due consi> 
delation of the drcumstances of the tinws as influ- 
encing the number of the levies, estimates of the 
jxpulation at the \Tiriou.* times mentioned. 6. Ke» 
hoboam (B.C. 975-958) collected from Jiidah and 
Benjamin 180,000 men to fight ac:ninst Jero- 
boam (1 K. x«. 21). 7. Abijam (958-955). 
witii 400,000 mtn. m ile war on Jin>l>oam with 
800,00U, of whom 500,000 were slain (2 Cbr. xiii. 
8, 17). 8. Abb (955-914) had an amy of 300,000 
men fiom Judali, ami 2H0,0on Mosophns savs 
250,000) from licnjimiiu, with which he defeated 
Zeroli the Ethiopian, with an army of 1,000,000 
'2 rhr. xiv. 8, 0). 9. Jehoshaphat (914-891), 
besides men in garri.sons, had under amis 1,1 GO ,000 
men, including pcrha^is subject foreignci-s (2 Chr. 
xvii. 14-10). 10. Amaziah ^838-811) had from 
Juilali and Benjamin 300,0«t(i, besides 100,000 
mercenaries from Israel (2 Chr. x.w. 5, G). 11. 
Uzziah (81 1.759> could bring into the field 307,500 
men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, under 2600 
ofRceis (2 Chr. xxvi. 11-15). 12. The number of 
those who returned with ZeruUiabel in the first 
cararan is redcened at 42,360 (Ezr. U. 64) ; but of 
thf^se perhaps 12,542 belonged to other tribes than 
Judah and Beiyamin. The purjwse of this census 
was to settle with icferenoe to the year of Jubil«>« 
the iiilicntinces in the Holy Land, whidi had Kf-n 
distur^KHl by the Ciptivity, and also to ascert.iiu 
the family genealogies, .ind ensure, as fai* as pos- 
sible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. li, 59, x. 
2, 8, 18, 44; Lev. xxv. 10). In the second cara- 
van, B.O. 458, the number was 1496. Women and 
children are in neither case included (Eir. viii. 
1-14). Throu^out all these aooonnts two pointa 
a 0 clear. 1. That great pains were tnken to ascer- 
tain and register the numbers of tbe Jewish people 
at Torloos timce for the msoni mentioned aboTc. 
2. That the numb<^rs given in some cases can with 
difficulty be reconciled with other numbers of no 
rvf distant date, as well m with the presumed 
capacity of the country for supporting popdlutieti. 
But while great doubt rests on the genuineness of 
numerical expressions In O. T. it must be consi- 
dered that tbe readings on which our Tenioo is 
ibuoded, giro with trifling Tariatione the tame 
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TKTilts as thow pmrated br the LXX. and by Jo- 1 
arphu«. There are besides abundAtit tmces through- i 
ont the irfaole of Palestine of a much higher rate i 
«f fintility in former w comfond with present ^ 
tiii>f>t ft fintiKt^ Knaribtd prafino wrftors, and i 
of which the prfi^nt neglcct<>d stito of cultivation I 
afibrds no test. This combioed with the positive ( 
^rine promises oi' ]x>))aIoilfliieM, facwMM toe pro- ) 
Inbility c>f at iexvt approximate con^tneas in the , 
fbrezoiug estimates of population.— II. In N. T., : 
St. Lttha; in Mi aooount or the '* taxing," nys, a . 
decree went out from Anpti<.tiis that all the woild 1 
should K' tilled, and in the Act^ allu'Jes to a di»- 
tarbanoe rai^ by Judas of Galilee in tho days of 
the "tnxinj;'* (Luke ii. I ; Acts v. ;>7). The Ilo- i 
iVLUi auisiis under the Il«^public coasisteJ, so t;U" as : 
the present purpose is conoemed, in an enrolment i 
€£ pcxoooo and property by tribes and hou^holds. 
Tbt coMm WM taken, more or less rct;tiliirly, in 
the provinces, under the r-'pnblic, by piovmrial 
oomMf aad the tiibute r^ulatod at their discre' 
Hon, bot no eonplete oc&stit was made before the I 
tiir- of Augustus, who caniol out .'{ general in- 
spectiooa of this kind, et;., (1.) B.C. 28; (2.) B.C. 
9; (3.) A.D. 14; and a partial a.1». 4. 

OaatnrloiL [Army.] 

Oepliaa. [Hitteb.] 

Oe'raa, 1 Esd. r. '2t). [Keros.] 

Oo'tnb, 1 Esd. V. .'!<>. 'I'hoie is no name cottp- 
spouding with this iu the Usts of Ezra and JSc- 
bemiah. 

Chalirit, [the son of Gothoniel, one of the three 
"rulers," or "ancients" of Bethulia, in the time 
of Judith Ju l, vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 6). 

Ote'diM. " Thejr of Cbadiai and Ammidni." 
aeeorifaif to 1 Ead. t. 20^ maimd fitm Bnbylou 
^ith Zor< d>aK'] . Them ftio no cnmqpoiidiiig names 
ia lilzra and Nehemtah. 

Chift The Hobb woitb mdmd dlof in A. 
do not seem to have precifrlr the same meaning : 
cJtii/uiAssdrtf grass, liay ; and occurs twice only 
ioO. T.* vis.* Is. 34, xxxiii. 11. M6tS in chaff 
sepintfl br xrinnowing from the prtua — the husk 
of the wfit-at. TfS^jen, rendered straw in Ex. v. 7, 
10, 11, &c., and stubble in Job xxi. 18, means 
sttaw cut into short p-irtion*, iii which it-vte it was 
mixed with the mud of which bricks were made to 
gire it csoasistency. In 1 K. iv. 28, mention is 
flttdo <^ a mixed foiJu: for hones and camels of 
Wley and Uben, such aa the Arabs call Mn to this 
i^r. The ChaUaie word '4r eoonm bat oooe, in 
Dan. ii. 35. 

CMb. duSm won nacd, 1. ai tadgea of offloe; 

2. for ornament; 3. for confining pn.soncrs. 1. The 
gold chain placed about Joseph's neck {Gen. xli. 
4S% and that promised to D«ni«l (Dm, 7), are 
iii5tanC'S of the fii-^it us<?. Tn Ecjypt it was one of the 
ingiym i of a j J'ig:'', who wore m image of tiuth 
attecbeti to it ; it w is also worn by the prime mi- 
I3i<ier. In Persia it w.vs considered not only as a 
mark of royil favour, but a U>\un of inve&tituie. 
in £a. xri. 1 1 , the chain is mentiflnedas the symbol 
of sovereignty. 2. Cbaios for Ofnanental pur- 
poses were worn by men as well as women in many 
rriintries both of Europe and Asia, and probably 
th;s was the cate amoog the Hebrews (k'rov. i. 9). 
ThenecMacaeflnd a tedofp^rl5, corals, Ik., threaded 
' ;> a string. Besides the nccklaoe, other chains were 
worn (Jud. x. 4) hanging down a* fiu* as the waist, 
«r em lowv. Some wore adomad with pkees of 
min i , Amft A in tba form of the moco reond tim 



like tlie moon," A. V. ; Is. iii. 18). Tlie Midianitea 
adorned the nccki of their camels with it (Jud^;. 
viii. 21, 26). To other chains were suspendcsl 
various triukets— as icent-botties (la. iii. 20) aad 
mirront fis. iii. 28). Step-chains were attached to 
thi:? anklc-rinp. which shortenPrl tho step ;uid pro- 
duced a mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, 18). 3. The 
meana adqrtad for eonfioing prisonen nmong tin 
Jews were fetteia simiLir to our haiidcufTs uludg, 
xvi. 21 ; 2 Sam. iii. 34 ; 2 K. xxr. 7 ; J«r. xxxix. 7/. 
Anoi^ the Romans, thi jriaantr was handcalAl 
to one, and oocndfloaUy to two gaarda (Acta xii. 
7, xxi. 33). 

Ohakadoay, only in Rer. xxi. 19. The nana 

is applied in uicKlorn minoi-alogy to one of the va- 
rieties of agate. There am, however, be little 
doubt that the .stone to wluch Theophjastus {De 
Lapii. § 25) refen» aa being found an tha ishnd 
opposite CluUeedon and OMd aa n aaUtr, moat hare 

been the (^reen trauspaMni eirbODiftt ofeOfjpHr, OT 

our copper emerald. 
Cbd'ed, 1 K. Ir. 81. tCALCoL.1 

Chalde'ft, inore coi rcctly Ohlldao t, is properly 
only the moat southern portion of Babvlonia. It 
is used* however, in our Terrien for um HAr»w 

ethnic apjiellativc Cds^im for •* Chaldarans 
under which Unm the luhabitanta of the entire 
country are dwigoatei! ; and it will therefore hero 
Ijo taken in this e^t<'ivled sense. The on£;ia of the 
tenn is very doubtful.— 1, Extent and boundoi-ies. 
— 11 tract of country viewed in Scripture as the 
land of the Chaldaeans is that rust alluvial plain 
which h.ns been formed by the dtjxssits of the Eu- 
phrates .Hid the Tigriis — at least so fai* as it lies to 
tho west of the Iatt«r stream, Thia axtraordimiy 
fiat, onbroken except by the woilw of man, extanda, 
in a fliroction nenily N.E. and S.W., a dist.iooe of 
400 miles along the ooum of the rivers, and ia on 
an avenge abmit 100 mHea in width.— •9. OeiurtJ 
character of the countrij. — The ciniri! a.spcct of 
the country is thos described bj a luodtm traveller, 
who well contrasts ita oooditieii now with the ap> 
pearance whicli it must hare presented in ancient 
times. " In former days," he says, " the vas- 
plains of Babylon were nourished by a complicatea 
system of can.ils and watcrconrsra, which spre-ad 
over the surface of th'j ccuutry like a uct-work. 
The wants of a teeming popuK-ition were su]iplied 
1^ a rich soil, not less bountiful than that on the 
bonks of the Egyptian Nile. Like islands rising 
from a golden sea of w ivin'^ corn, st<xxl frequent 
groves of palm-trees aud pleasant gardens* alToi-diog 
to the idler or tmveller their grateful and hi^y- 
valued .nhade. Crowds of passengers huriic'l .nlong 
the dusty roads to and from the busy city. The 
hnd was rich in com and wine. How d»ngMl ia 
the a'^pect of that r^on at the prwent day 1 Long 
lia€^ of mounds, it is true, mark the courses of 
those miun arteries which formerly diffused life and 
vejietation along their bank>, but th«'ir cliarn'*!*: nrc 
now bereft, of moisture and choked with drilled 
sand ; the smaller offshoot.s are wholly ef&ced. 'A 
drought is upon her waters,' says the prophet, *and 
they shall be dried up !' All that remidns of that 
ancient civilisition^that ' glory of kingdoms' — 
* the praise of the whole eni-th,' — b rect^iisable in 
tiie nnroerovs moaldering heaps of bride and rab- 
bi.sh which over^prcvi the surfai e of the plain. 
Instead of the luxurious fiekla. the groves and 
gaideni» nothing now meeu fho «jo hnt an arid 
wasto— tim denn popnlatian of former times ia 
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vaiu»heil, and no man dwelU there." (Loflus's 
Chaldaca, pp. 14-5.) — 3. iMdtfaW.— The true 
Chaldoea U always in the geographen a disthict 
region, bcinEj the most southern portion of Baby- 
lonia, lying chiefly (_if not solely) on the right hank 
of the Eu^rate*. Babylooia aboYS tliii» is aepa- 
rated Into two dbtrleta, eaHed refpeetirely Axnor' 
(f.f( 1 1 and Auninitis. The fotnuM- is the nami^ of 
the central territory round Babylon itMlf; the 
latter it ipalied to the regiou towanfa the north, 
where Babylonia boixlen on Assyria.— 4. Cities. — 
Babylonia was celebrated at all tiine^t fur tho number 
and antiquity of ita cities. The most important of 
those which have been identified ai-e Borsippa l Uirs- 
S,mnid}, Sippara or .S-pharvaim (Mosaib)^ Cutha 
(IbnViim), Calneh {Niffer), Krech ( Warka], Ur 
{Muijheir}, Cliilmad {Kaluxidha), Larancha (iSen- 
kfrch). Is {Hit), Daraba {Akkerkuf) ; but besides 
these thei"e were a multitude of othei-», the sites of 
which hare not been determined.— 5. Canait. — 
One of the noek raanritnUe ftetam of andcnt 
Babylonia was its network of can;ils. Three jjiin- 
dpal caoaU earned off the waters of the bupbmtes 
toward! the Tfgria, above Babirloo. Thaoe were. 
1. The original "Royal River,' or Ar-J^alcha of 
Beroeus; 2. the iVoAr MalcUa of the Arabs; and 
Ae Nakr Kutha. On- the other side of the 
llnun, a large canal, leaving the lOuphmtes at Hit, 
where the alluvitd plain commences, skirted the de- 

Cwit on tlie west along its entire extent, and fell 
to the Feraian Golf at the head of the Babian 
eredc; while a lecond main artery brandicd from 
the Kuphrates nearly at Movtib, and ran into a 
great lake, in the neighbourhood of Boraippa, whence 
the fandi to die aoath-wok of Babylon were hri- 
gettiJ Sea of Nedjcf, Chalrlae m marsfics, if c. 
— Oialdaea contains one natural fesitui^ deserving 
of apedal deacriptioo — the "great inland freshwater 
sea of Nedj<f" (I.oftiis, p. 45'. This sheet of 
w^atcr is u permanent l;vke of amsidenible depth, 
and extends in a south-easterly direction a di.ttanoc 
of 40 miles, its greatest width is 35 miles. Above 
and below the Sea of Nedjef, from the Dirs'Nimrud 
to Kttfa, and from the south-^utem extremity of 
the Sen to AnnaM, eitend the fiunoue Chnldaenn 
inanhM, where Alezuider wm ■M'lf lott.— 7. 
Prol'ittivis. — The extiTiorttowy ftrtifity of the 
Cbaldaean soil has been noticed OJ various writers. 
It if wM to he the only country in the world whei-e 
wheat cmws wild. Herodotus d*»cl.-\red (i. 19,''>) 
that grain commonly returned 200-fold to the sower, 
and ocea^nally iK)0-fold. The palm waa undoubt- 
edly one of the principal objects of cultivation. 
The soil is rich, but there is Utile cultivation, tne 
inhabitants subsisting chiefly upon dates. Mure 
than half the country is lefl dry and waste from 
the want of a proper system of inigatiou; while 
the remaining Italf is to a great extent oovered with 
BMUtehea owing to the same neglect. 
Chalda'aas, or Ohal'deee, appcir in Scripture, 

until the tinii- of the Captivity, ns the people of 
the oountty which has Babylou for iu capital, and 
wUeh ia Hadf termed Shinar; hut In the Book of 
Daniel, while this meaning is still found (v. .iO, 
and ix. 1), a new sense shows itself. The Chal- 
4mm are classed with the aH^ielaae aad astro- 
nomers ; and evidently form a sort of priest cImss, 
who have a peculiar " tongue" and " leirning " 
(I. 4), and are ceomlted by the Idag on mligious 
anbjects. The same rariety appears in profiine 
writers. It appean that the Chaldaeoxu {^Kaldai 



or KaldC) were in the earliest time* merely one out 
of the many CoillltO tiibes inhabitinc the gm^ 
dluvial plain known afterwards as Chaldaea or 
Babjrionta. Their special seat was probably that 
southern portion of the country which is found tfv 
have 80 hite retained the name of Chaldaea. Here 
was Ur **of the Chatdcea," the modem ifvgke^,. 
wh!( Ii lit^s south of the Euphrate-*, near its junction 
with iheShat-€l-/fi«. In proceas of time, as the KaUii 
grew in power, ttwir name gradually prevailed over 
those of the other tribes inhab tine the country ; and 
by the era of the Jewish captivity it had begun to* 
be used generally for all the inhabitantii <>f Ba» 
bylonia. It had come by this time to liiivc two 
senses, both ethnic : in the one it was the !>peci;tl 
appellative of a particular race to whom it had be- 
longed from the remotest times, in the other it 
designated the nation at large in which thia race 
was predominant. It has been observed above that 
the KaUi proper were a Cuihite race. Thia i» 
proved by tiie rmaine of their hmgoi^te, whidi- 
closely resembles the Gtilhi or ancient language of 
Ethiopia. Now it appears by the inscriptions that 
while hotk in Aamla and in IMer Babyloahi, the 
.*^hemitic type of ppeerh prevailed for civil purposes,, 
the ancient Cushite dialeit wtxs i^tained, asa learned 
language for scientific and i-elipous literature. Thb 
is no doubt the "learning" and the •'tongue*' to 
which reference is made in the Book of Daniel 
(i. 4). The Chaldcaae were rally the Icarae^ 
class ; they were priests, magicians, or astronomen» 
and in the last of the three capacities, they pro- 
bably cflected discoveries of great importance. Ac- 
cording to Stiabo, there were two chief seats oi 
ChaldMan leamfai^, Bor&ippa, and Ur or OrdieS. 
Tn these we may add from I'litiv Babylon, and. 
Sippara or bepharvaim. The Chaldaeans (it would 
appear) een g wg at ed Into hedica, forming what ww 
may perha|>s call universities, and pursuing the 
studies, in which they engaged, together. They 
probably mixed up to some extent astrology with 
their astronomy, even in the earlier times, but. 
they certainly made great advances in astronomical 
science. In later times theyae— t to hayedefw iato d. 
into mere fortttoe^eUcia. 




Chaldeea. [CitAT.PKANS.] 

Chalk Stonea. [I.tME.J . . 

Chamberlain. Erastua, **flM ol—ierlriii 
of the city of Corinth, was one ef thoee whose 
saluUtioQs to the Koman Chiwtiana are given at 
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ihff end of tlie £p. oddrcMod to them (Rom. xri. 
23% The olBet whidi 1m bdd wm apfiwcatlj 

t'i;'t of jiulilu- trea-nirer, or flrcirn,.*, as tlic Vulgate 
Jeudoi s his title. Thf >e arcririi wci v inferior maigirw 
tmtes, who had the charge of the public chest (arci 
jHtUica)t »nii were uinlcr the authority of the 
MOate. They kepi the accouut-s of the public 
rereuues. Th« office bdd by BUktus, " the king's 
^kambfrtain," wu entirely diflerent from this 
{Mm xiL 20). It was a post of honour which 
&to1t«1 great intimacy and influence with the 
kiaf . The margin of our Tertioo giras *' that was 
•orer the king's bedchamber." For CHAMBWM.Aiy 
as used ill th<' o. T., s.i- Ki Nucii. 

Chamelaott. The Hebrew dSch ocem in the 
8HIM of toiiit Idod of nnclcn aafmal in Ler. zi. 
30; the A. V. follows the LXX. rxnl Vulj. {ffiavz. 
ii. 493). liothart accepts the Arabic reading of 
€lvaHo, !. e. the lizard, known by the name of the 
••Monitor of the Nile" {ifonitor Xihtv-.tf, Orev). 
a large strong reptile common in Egypt and other 
jKv.u of Attica; but the evidence wbidi aupporta 
this interpretation is far from oonclusiTe. 

KShamoif (Heb. zemer). In the list of animals 
allowed for food (Deut, xir. 5) mention is made 
of the xemeri the LXX., Vi^g., and aooM other 
vetnona, give **c8nelo|Mrd** or "pfmlTe.** The 

"rliamois" of the A. V. i .ia liardly be allowed to 
rrpre»cnt the xemer\ for there is no evidcoce that 
itnaa ew ben wen in Palestine or the Lebenoo. 

Col. H. Smith suircrests that some mountain sheep 
is intended, and Hgnres the JCebtch i^Ammotragus 
Truff^aphm), a wild riwep Ml oaMmmon, he 

Mr5, in the Mok:ittnm rocks ne«r Cniio, and found 
.-Ubo in Sinai ; it is not improbable that this is the 
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the manner In whidi the word 

Canaan is Fpelt in the A. V, of the Apocrypha 
«nd N. T. (Jud. v. 3, 9, 10 ; Uor. iiu 22 ; Sua. 
M; 1 Mace. ix. .37; Aet* vti. 11, sUL 19). 

Chanaanite for Canaanitk, JimLt. IB. 

Channone'tUI, 1 tl»d. riii. 48. 

Chapiter. Tlie capital of a pillar ; also peesibly 
a roll moulding at the top of a building or work of 
art, as in tlw! case (1) of the pillars of the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, and of the two pilUrs called 
«feciaUj Jaehia and Boti ; and (2) of tbe kv«n 



belonging to the Temple (Ex. zxxviii. 17 ; IK. 
vii. 27. 31, 38). 

Charaath'alar, n corruption of ''Cberobk Ad- 
dan." in Kzr. ii. (1 E^d. v. 36). 

Char'aoa, a pUtce mentioned only in 2 Mac. xii. 
17, ami t.'ieie so obsciiiely that nothing ran be 
certainly iuieneJ as to ita p<.>sitioii. It was on the 
cast of JoiYlan, and it w^n 750 stadia from tlie 
city Cnspin. Kwald places it to the eitreme east, 
and identifies it witli Kaphok. The only name 
now known on the en.st of Junlaii which recals 
Chanz is ATcrxiA, the ancient Ktr*&loab| on the 
S.B. of the Dead Sen. 

Char'aaMm, The Valley of (" ravine of ci-afts- 
men";, a place mentioned, twice; — 1 Chr. iv. 14, 
«■ haTiog ben feonded or Mltted hr Joab, a nan 
of the tribe of Judah niid family of Othniol; nn'l 
Neh. xi. Ho, as bein;; ivinlubtted by benjamiteii 
after the Captivity. In this pwiagait k nodcred 
'* vnllev of naflsnien." 

Chardiamis, 1 hL»d. i. 25. [Carcuexish.] 

Chu'dmaSA, 3 Chr. mr, 20. [Cawjus- 

MTSH.] 

Char'olU, 1 EM. v. 32. Corrupted from Bahkos. 
Cha'rea, 1 Ksd. v. 32. [Hausha.] 
Cammr. A shallow ▼aMcl ibr reoeirini water 
or blood, also (br ftrannting oflTeringi of raie flour 

witli oil (Num. vii. 79). The "chargers" men- 
tioned in Numbe»are said to hare been of silver, 
and to have weighed each 190 sheltde, or 65 ei. 

The daughter of Herodias brought the head of 
St. John Baptist in a charger (Matt. xiv. 8) : pro- 
bably a trencher or platter. [Babik.] 

Chariot. 1. I{ecebf sometimes including the 
hoi>es (2 Sam. viii. 4, X. 18).— 2. liicub, a chariot 
or horse (I*s. civ. 3).»3. Merc&, fiom s.nme root 
ax (1) a chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9; Cant, 
iii. 10). —4. Mercaf>aA. — 5. 'Agaldh (1*8, xlri. 
9 [loj).— 6. Aphiryoti (Cant. iii. 9 ; between 1-4 
no difleienoe of siguiHcation). A vehicle used either 
tor warlike or peaceful purposes, bot IDaat COOH 
nioiily the foinuM-. Of the latter use the following 
only ai-e probable instances as rMarda the Jews, 
1 K. zriii. 44, and as regards otfier nattons, Oen. 
xli. 4:5, xlvi. 29; 2 K. v. 9; Acts viii. 28. The 
eai'liest mention of chariots in i^criptuie is in £^pt. 
where Joseph, as a raaric of distinetioii, was {Mtioed 
in riinnioh's secoii<l (haiiol !(icn. xli. 4.1;, and later 
when he went in his own chariot to meet iii^ Hither 
on his entrance into Egypt from Canaan 29). 
In the funeral procession of Jacob chariots alM> 
lornKtl a jiart, j)os.sibiy by way of escort or as a 
guard of honour (I. 9). The next mention of 
Egyptian clianot.s is for a wai'like purpose (Ex. xir. 
7 ). In this |ioint of view chariots among some 
nations of antiquity, as elephants among others, 
may be regarded as filling this place of heavy artil- 
lery in modem times, so that the military power 
of a nation mitjiit be c.stiuiatevl by the iiuiiiljer of 
ita chariota. Thus Pharaoh in pui suing Isiael took 
with him 600 chariots. The CaoaaaiteB of the 
valleys of l'.sl.'>tiiie were cnaMwl to lesist the 
Israelites suooesstuliy in coiiMH^uence of the num- 
ber of their edicts of iroo, !.«. perfaapa amad 
with iron scythes (Ges. t, v.; Jo»h. xvii. ; 
Judg. i. 19). Jnbin, king of Canaan, had 900 
chariots (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistlnce In Satd'a 
time bn'l 30,000, a nnmlMT which Mems excessiTa 
( 1 .Sim. xiii. 5). David tof>k tixim Hadadezer king 
of Zobah 1000 chariots (2 Stim. viii. 4), and from 
the Sjriaaa a little later 700 (s. 18), who ia anlar 
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tonewor their ground collected 32,000 chirioU 
<1 Chr. xix. 7). Up to this time th« lanwlltM 
poausscd few or no chariots, partly no doubt in 
consequence of the theocratic prohibitioa i^nst 
aaultiplying horaet, for f«r or fa te rco nm with 
Etjyjit, anid the r^al desptism implied in the 
poosessioD of them (Ueut. xvii. 16 ; 1 Sam. viii. 1 1, 
121. But to MNDe ateot DbtIiI (8 Smi. viii. 4), 
ana in h much prater degree Solomon, broke 
tbnragh the prohibition. He raised, therefore, and 
maintdned a ftree of 1400 dianots {\ K. x. 25) 
by tnxat'oti on certain cities ncrt^nMy to Eastern 
custom in such matters ^1 K. ix. 19, x. 25; Xen. 



CHBBEL 

Anab. i. 4, 9). The chariots themselvts and tho- 
the hones were imported chiefly from Egjptt and 

the cost of each chariot was GOO shekels of silver, 
aud of each bone ISO (1 K. z. 29). From this 
tfiM diarioto wero regained m among fhe most 

important arms of war, though tho siiyipli^ of 
them and of horses appear to have been still mainly 
dmwii firon Egypt (1 K. sdi. 84 ; 2 K. iz. 16, 21, 

xiii. 7, 14, xriii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. xxxi. 1). Most 
commonly 2 persons, and sometimes 3 io«lc in the 
chariot, of whom the third was employeJ to cmr 
the state nmbrella (2 K. ix. 20, 24 ; 1 K. xxii. 34*; 
Acts viii. 38). A second chariot usually aocom- 
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panied the king to battle to be used in case of neces- 
sity (2 Chr. zzr. 34). The prophets allude fre- 
quenUy to chariots as typical of power (P>. xx. 7, 
ciT. 3; Jer. li. 21 ; Zech. vi. 1). Chanotsof other 
nations are mentioned, as of Assyria (2 K. xiz. 23 ; 
Ez. nili. 24), Syria (2 Sam. vifl. and 2 K. tI. 14. 
15), Persia (Is. jxii. O :, and lastly Antiochus Eu- 
pator is said to hare had 300 chariots anned with 
aeythes (2 Mao. xiiL 2). In the K. T., tba only 
mention made of a chariot excrpt in Rev. ix. 9, is 
in the ca.se of the Ethiopian or Abvssini.ui eunuch 
<^ Queen Ctodaoa (Acts riii. 28, 2li. ;:s . Jewish 
chariots were no doubt imitated tVom EgyptLm 
models, if not actually imported from Egypt. 




Chatlott mned wifli scythes mar perhaps be in- 
tended by the chariofa of iron of the Camuui- 
itas; they are meatioaed as part of the equipment 



of AnUochus (2 Mac. xiii. 2), and of Mna (DM. 
Sic. xrii. 53 ; Appian. Sifr. 32). 

Char'mis, son of llekhiei, one of the tiuret 
" ancients " or «« mien " of fietholi* (Jod. vi. 15» 
Till. 10, z. 6). 

Chtr'nuii, Acts tII. 2, 4. [Haran.] 

Chafl«. [Hunting.] 

Chaa'eba, probably a mei'e corruption of Ga« 
znu (1 Esd. T.31). 

Cfhelmr, a river in the " bad of the Chaldneans " 
{Ez. i. 3), on the banks of whidi some of the Jews 
wei-e located at the time of the captivity, and where 
Ezekiel .snw his t nrlior visions (Kz. i. 1, iii. 15, 23, 
kc). It is aiminouly it?gajdc<l as identical with 
the Habor, or riv. r or Genu, to which some poiw 
tinn of the Israelites were rcmored by the Aftsyriant 
(2 K. xvii. 6). But this is a mere conjecture. 
The Chebar of Ezekiel must be looked for in Baby- 
lonia. It ii » name whidi m^ht properly hare 
b< cn i?iren to any grtai stream. Peniape the view 

that the CheKir of Ezekiel is the Xahr 3fa!c'ia or 
KuyiU Canal of Nebuchadnezzar — the greatest of 
all the enttingB in Mesopotamia —may be nftrdsd 
as best denei-vinc; acceptance. 

Oheb'tl, one of the singuku- topographical terms 
in which the ancient Hebrew langimge abounded, 

1 whi'h mve much force and precifion to its 
1 Lvonls. The ordiuai y meaning of the word Chebel 
ftia**ra]w'* or ••eord;" but in its topographical 
sense, as meaning a " tract " or **distri<^" we find 
it aTWnys attai heii to the region of Argob, which ta^ 
invarialilv designated by this, and by no other tem^ 
CDeut. iii. 4, 13, 14 ; X K. ir. 13). It hai 
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alreadv sl.own h"w < xactly applicable it is tn the 
«frcainsteuc«s of the caae. No clue ia afToiUed us 
lotlw TOMOtt of tlus definite lo(sUation of the term 

Chedorlflo'mex, a kiitg of Elnm, in the time of 
Alnham, who with thive other chiefs made war 
upoo the kinijs of ?<Ml.ini, OomniTah, Ailni/ih. Ze- 
boim. Mid. Zuar, aud iWiit^t,! t)i>-iii to S'lvitude 
(Gen. xiv. 17). The oame of a kiiii; is fn-n I upon 
ibt? bricks receuUr di*covei<d in t 'l;.v]daca, which 
is read Kvdur-mapula. ThU man ha* been sup- 
po.«ed to b« identical with Chcdoi bomer, and the 
epinion is confinntd br the heU that be is further 
Ostioguished hy a tftle which may be translated 
" iL-ivai:.'!- (ft the wi >t." .\s however one tY{)e 
aiooe of his legends has been disoorered," sap C<>1. 
Rawliuoa, it is fanpearfble to in«iiotniee at pre- 
Ncrit (III the identiflcntitm. Chodoilaomer may have 
Um the leader of certaio immlgnmt Chaldaenn 
Elamitas who founded the gremt ChddaaiQ empiiv 
of I' r in the eailypnrt of thp 20th century r.c. 

Ckeeeo is nientioDod only three times in the 
Bib]«, and on each occasion under a ilitfeivnt name 
in th« Hebrew (Job x, m ; 1 Rm. wii. 18 ; 2 Sam. 
xrii. 29). It is difficult to dmJ*! how liur these 
terms cormpond with our notion of cheese ; for 
they simply oiprm wioiw degrees of coagulation. 
It may be obMmd that dtcese is not at the present 
day common amon^r ttio I^-douin Arabs, butter being 
lieeidedly preferred; but there is a sabotanoe, closely 
eomaponding to those nwnttoned fn 1 San. xrii. ; 
2 .'*am. xvii., C'>ns:.-tin[: of i<\i.;tilj|*ei1 hutSermilk, 
wbkh is dried until it becomes quit» hard, and i» 
then ground: the Anta eat it nixed with butter 
(r. rk^nnit, Xotes on 0$ Beindni, i. 60). 

Cteial, Kzr. x. 30. 

Chelci as. 1. Ancestor of Banidi (Bar. i. 1). 
—2. ililktah the hl^-li pi itnt in the time of Iflai-ih 
fE-ii. i. 7).— 8. 1 iie t.ith. r of Susanna {Hist, of 
Su^. 2, 29, 63). Ti;vJ;tiMn represents him as the 
brother of Jeirmiah, and identical with Uilkiah 
who Ibond the copy of the law in the time of Jo- 
eiah (2 K. -.^j. 8). 

€h«l liiBB, XSi« (Jud. iL 23). [Cuellus.] 

CMlrih, Ear. x. S5. 

Chellns, nameil ;iii)<'iii;st the places beyond (i. t*. 
OD the west of; Jordan to which Kabuchodonosor 
aent hi* nmniona (Jnd. i. 9). Eseept its mention 
with **Kades" there is no clue to its "situation. 
Heland coojectures that it may hare been Elum. 

CNTrtl " M:wy nations of the sena of Chdod" 
•ir-T^ among those who ob< _vcd tht> siimmnns of K»- 
Whoionosor to his war with Aiphax^ (Jud. i. 6). 
The word is apparently eonropt. 

i&nlvb. 1. A man amoni; the descendants of 
Jndah, described as the brother of Sliuah and the 
father of Mechir,— 2. Etri the son of Cheliiti w.w 
the orcneer of those who "di>l the worli of the 
field for ^Wns^ of the f^und," one of Dnrid's 
of?" : - '1 C',r. .wvil. -lu ). 

Chnl obni, the son ol'Hezron, of one of tlie chief 
ftnilica of Jndah. Tht name oeeon In 1 Chr. iL 9 
only, and from a conijKiii«oin of this pav<n with ii. 
18 and 42, it wouU appear to be but another Ibrra 
of the name Caleb. 

Chem'arims, "Hie. This word onlv oocurs in 
the text of tli«s A. V. iu Zeph. i. 4. \a 2 K. x\iii. 5 
it i* rendered " idoUtrous priests," and in Hos. x. 5 
"priests/' and in both casei " chemarim " U given 
h tile margin. So &r as regards the Hebrew usage 
cftht watd tt ii udwitrcly «]ipUcd tolba pria^ 
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of the false worship, ai d w.xs in all prol' ibility n 
term of foreign origin. In Sjriac the wotd ckwo 
is found without the aame lestrictlon of meaning, 

brin;: u>oil in Judg. xvil. T>, 12, of t!i.' pri.v! of 
Micah, wiiile in Is. Ixi. b it denotes the phe»ts of 
the true God, and in Heb. ii. 17 is applied to 
Christ himsilf. KiniL-hi it for.i a rn4»t 

sigaifying ** to bo black," becaUMi the iJol;itroiUi 
priests wore hladc guoMala ; bat this ia vftbout 
iburnliition. 

Chemotll, the national deity of the Moabitt^s 
(Num. xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii, 7, 13, 46). In Judg. 
xi. 24, ha also appears as the god of the Ammonites. 
SokaNO infawluctHl, niid Josiiu dtottshcd, th« war- 
ship of Chctnosli at Jrr»js;ilem (1 K*. ni. 7 ; 2 K. 
xxiii. IS). Jett>me ideutifves him witii Baat-Peor ; 
othtm wiCh BMl-Zahnb, an ttjiaiikgical gronndb; 
other*, as GeMnlos, with Han, and othen with 
Saturn. 

Chenn'anah. 1. Son of Bilhan, son of Jedrnel, 

son of Benjamin, hwvl of :» Benjamite house (1 Chr. 
vii. 10), pnjLibly of tlie family of the Belaites. 
[Bela.]— 2. Father, or ancestor of Zedekiah the 
ia!-* pioph. t ' 1 K. xxii. 1 1, 24 ; 2 Chr.xviii. 10,23). 

Chea'ani, one of the Levites who assisted at tlie 
solemn puriticatiMi of lha ptoplo uikdcr Em (Mob. 
ix. 4). 

Chosud'ali, dd«f of tfw Larilcib when Dnrid 
carried the Mrk to Jfroaalem (1 Chr. XV, 22» sivl* « 

29). 

f?hf'p*'rrilfflniimiirf1t **IlMnltt of the Am*- 

monite?*;" a place mentioned among thf towns of 
lknj.imiu (Josh, xviii. 24). No trace of it haa yet 
been discovered. 

Chephi'nh, the hamlet ;" one of the four dtics 
of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), named af^erwaids 
among the towns ot Benjamin, with liamah, Beeroth. 
and Mizpeh (xviii, 26). The men of Chephimh 
returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Exr. ii. 
25 ; Nch. vii. 29). Dr. Robinson seems to have dis- 
covered it under the ecaroely alteivd mme of AT^r, 
about 2 miles weat of Yah (Ajnl ii). [CaPBIKA.] 

Che'mn, one of the sons of l>ishon the Horite 
" dake " (Gen, xxx»i. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 41). 

Cha^ran, n hrathar of Tbnothesa (1 Maoe; y, 6), 
who hvA V.xmm (1 Mace. V. 8)» whcra ho WW 
slain (2 Mace. x. 32, 37) . 

fJbti^^BbhBMt Bx. xxT. IG. ThtplonI ftnnof 
the wonl claewiMn rendtrad Cherbtbites; wMdi 
see. 

Oher'ethitoa vaii M'ethitaa, the life-guarvls of 
King David 2 Sam. viii. IS, xv. 18, xx. 7,23; 
1 K. i. Ud, 44; 1 Chr. xviii. 17). These titles 
are commonly said to sii^tiify *' txecutionej-s and 
couriers." It is pUiin that these royal guards weie 
employed as cxecutioneis (2 K. xi. 4), and JW 
couriers (1 K. xiv. 'll). But it has been roi - 
jectured that thej may have been forekn mereco 
narles. They are oonoeeled with die Gittlte'. n 
foi-ci>:n ti-ilK- ^2 Sam. xr. 21); and the Cheirtl.rtcs 
aie mentioned as a nation (1 Snra. xxx. 14), dweiliiij{ 
apparently oo the ooast, and therefbn probably 
Philistines, of whkli nam* PeleihitM loaf be only 
another form. 

Ohe'rith, The Brook, the toirent-bad or vaadtt 
in which Elijah hid hims<>lf dui in^ the early part 
of the three years' di ouj;ht (1 K. xvii. 3, 5). The 
poaition of the Cherith has been much disputed. 
Eusebiiis and Jerome place it bejond Jordan, 
where also Schwan wwdd idcniifir il in ft Woda 
Jtkm, appetite Balhahen. TUa ia the IVkfy e/- 
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Yabis (Jabosli). The only trailition on the suVi«-t 
is one mctitiotiotl by Mariiius .S.uiutus in 1321 ; thnt 
it ran by PiiasacluR, Htrod** city in the Jordan 
valley. This woiiM make it the Ain Fns til wliich 
falls from the mimntiius of Kphraim into (he G/i6r, 
fouth of Km-n Surt<tbeh, luid about 15 miles above 
Jericho. This view supported by Btichienc, and 
in our own time by Van de Veldc (ii. 'Mi)). L»r. 
Kobinson on the other hand would fmd the name in 
tiie Wnli/ Kelt behind Jericho. Tiie two names 
arc however esM?ntially unlike. Tne nr«;ument trom 
probability is in thvonr of the Cherith beins; on the 
east of Jordan, and the name may possibly be di;»- 
eoveied there. 

Cher'ab, appaiently a plare in Babylonia from 
which Mtine (teisioiis of doubtful extniction returned 
to Judatm with Z«rwbbtibel (Ezr. ii. 09 ; Neh. vii. 
01 ;. 

Cher ub, Cher'ubim. The symboliaU figure so 
cnll&l was a cumpa-«ite creature-tbrm, whici) tinds a 
panillel in the reii^iou> lUbignia of As^uia, Egypt, 
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as admiring and wondering (1 Pet. i. 12), but as 
piardiaus of the covenant and avengei-s of its 
breach. Those on the ark were to be placed with 
winps stretched forth, one at each end of the 
meixy-seat, .nnd to b« made "of the mercy -swt." 





lb* wliigad ttaude •phiiiL (WilkJoMn.) 

■nd Persia, e. fj. the sphinx, the winpeJ bulls and 
lions of Nineveh, &c., a gencial prevalence which 
pi events the necessity of our regarding it as a mere 
;idoptiou from the Etyptinn ritual. In such forms 
evciy imaginative jxroplc has sought to embody its 
notions either of the attributes of Divine essence, or 
of tlie vast jHiwei-s of nature which ti-ansccnd that of 
man. The Hebrew idea seems to limit the number 
of the cherubim. A |>air (Ex. ixv. 18, Ac.) were 
placed on the mercy-scat of the ark : a pair of colossal 
>ize ovei-sh.ndowed it in Solomon's Temple with the 
canopy of their contiguou.*'ly extended wings. Eze- 
kicl, i. 4-14, speaks i>f four, and siinilaily the ni^w 
calvptic "beasts" (Rev. iv. 6) are 
four. So at the I'ront or cast of 
Eden were |>osted "the cherubim," 
as though the whole of some recog- 
nised number. They utter no voice, 
though one is ** heard from above 
them," nor hare dealings with mni 
save to awe and repel. The dieru- 
bim are placed beneath the actual 
presence of Jehovah, whose moving 
throne thev appear to draw (Hen. iii. 
24 ; Ez. i. 25, 26, x. I, 2, 6, 7; 
Is. vi. 2, 3, 6). The glory sym- 
bolUing that presence which eye can- 
not Me rests or rides on them, or one 
of them, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then dcpaits 
and roounti again (ICz. x. 4, 18 ; 
comp. ix. 3 ; I's. sviii, lu). There 
is in them an entire absence of human 
sympathy, and even on the mercy-seat 
they probably appeared not merely 
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They are calle-l the cherubim of ploiy (Hcb. ix. 5), 
as on them the glory, when visible, rented. They 
were anointed with the holy oil, like the ark itselt', 
and the other sacred furniture. Their wings wei-e 
to be stretchetl upwards, and their Cices "towards 
each other and towajds the mercy-seat." It is re- 
markable that with such pi-ecisc directions as to 
their position, attitude, and material, nothing save 
that they were winged, is said concerning their 
shape. On the whole it seems likely that the word 
•* cherub " meant not only the composite creature- 
form, of which the man, lion, ox, and eagle were 
the elements, but, t'urther, some peculiar and my*- 
tical foi-m, w^ich Ezekiel, being a priest, would 
know and recognise as "the face of a ciierub" 
(Ez. X. 14); but which was kept secret from all 
others; and such probably weic those on the ark, 
though those on the hangings and panels might 
be of the popubr device. \Vh.at this peculiar 
cherubic form was is perhaps an impenetrable 
mystery. It miijht well be the symbol of Ilim 
whom none could behold and live. For as sym- 
bols of Divine attributes, c. <j. omnipotence and 
omniscience, not as i-e|ii-esentatioa<! of actual beings, 
the dierubim should be legai-dwl. Many etyiuo- 
logiciil sources for the word cherub have been 
proposed. The two best worth noticing, and be- 
tween which it is diflicult to choose are, (1) the 
Syriac cerub, great, stramj ; (2) tlie Syriac cerab, 
to plmgh, i.e. to cut into; hence, "that which 
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ploughs " = tile ox, or, that wiiich U can'eJ = an 
rauige. Besides thcM! two, wi.vloin or iuti-lligi*i>c« 
has b««n prca bj high authoiity as the tiue 
ncaniu; of the iiame. Thougli the exnct fonn of 
the cherubim u uiiLeitaiii, they must hare borne 
a geaeral ineniblance to tiie c-omposite religious 
tipiiet found upon the monuments of Ligypt, As- 
»,vna, Babrlonia, and Pei>id. Jn the »acri.-«l boats 
or arks of the Egyptians, there are sometimu:i found 
two rigurrt with ext^ndwl win^s, which remind lu 
of the description of tlie tinrruliim " coveriui; the 
inercT-seat with their wings, and their faces ^look- 
iDgj one to mjotiier " (Ex. xxr. 2U). 




Cbe'ttlon, n place namnl as one of the. land- 
nurics on the west pait of the north boundary of 
Judah, appoi-ently situateil cd the shoulder of 
Meant Jenrim (Josh. xr. 10). Dr. Itobinion has 
obierred a modem village iiameil Kcsl't, about six 
xoilei to the N.K. of Ain-sfifms, on the western 
tnouctains of Judal). Eutebius and Jerome, in the 
Onnnusticon, mention a Cha&lon, but they dilllr as 
to ita Htuation, the foimer placing it in Ik>nj.imiii, 
the latter in Judnh : botij agree that it was a very 
Urjre rilUee in tlic neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

Che ted, fourth wn^of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22). 

Che lil, a town in the extreme south of Palestine, 
lumed with Hoiinah and Zikla;; (Josh. xv. ;iO). 
la Josh. xix. 4 the name BirriiL'L occurs in place 
«<' it, as if the one were identical with, or a cor- 
ruption of, the other. This is contiiTned by the 
leading of 1 Chr. iv. :iO, liKTHtJEL. In this cstse 
»e can only conclude that Chesil was an early 
variation of Dethiil. 

Cbait, liy this word are translated in the A. V. 
tvo distinct Hebrew terms: I. drdn ; this is in- 
vambly used for the Ark of the Covenant, and 
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with two exceptions, for that only. The two ex- 
ceptions alluded to are (n) the " coHin " in which 
the bones of Joseph were carried from Egypt ((Jen. 
1. 26) ; and (6) the "che>t" in which Jeiioinda the 
priest colle« ted the alms for the repairs of the Temple 
(2 K. xii. 9, 10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 8-11). Of tlie fomier 
tlie accompunyiag wood-cut is prob;iblya near lepi-e- 
sentation.— 2. fjtiiuiimf "chests" (Ez. xxvii. 24- 
only"). 

Che9tnat>Tree rlleb. \irm6n). l^hntinn in made 
of the \irin6n inllcn. xxx. 37, and in Ezek. xxxi. 

it is >]M>ken of as one of the glories of A8>vri«. 
The bnliujce of authority is certainly in favour of 
the " planc-tiTe" being the tree denoted. The 
A. V. which follows tlie iLibbins is certainly to Ije 
rejected, for the context ol the |>a-sages where the 
woixl o<*cui'8, indicates fome tree which thrives hot 
in low and ratlier moist situations, whereas the 
theslnut-tiee is a tree which prefei-s dry and hilly 
ground. The plane-trees of Paie>tine in .incient days 
were probably more numerou-* tiian they are now ; 
though model u travellers occiAioually j-efcr to them. 

ChoBOl'loth (lit. ** the loins"), one of the towns 
of i.vs-iduir, deriving its nanie, i^rhn^ie, from its 
situation on the slo|ie of some mountiiin (Josli. xix. 
18). From its position in the list^ it appeals to 
be li(»tween Jezreel and £>huuem (S tUnn), 

Chet tiim, I Maoc. i. 1. [Cuittim.] 

Che'sib, n name which occu>-s but once (Gen. 
xxxviii. '}). Ju the absence of any ^peciliL-ation of 
the j)ositiou of Chezib, wc may adopt the opinion of 
tiie inter{)reteiv, ancient and modern, who identify 
it with AcilZin. 

Chi'don, the mmie which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 is 
given to the threshing-Hoor at which the accident 
to Uie ark, on its tran>|x>il t'.nm Kirjath-jcsu'im to 
Jerusalem, took place, atul the death of L'zzsih. 
In the jKuullel account iu 2 fvim. vi. the name is 
given as Naciios. 

Children. The blessing of odVpring, but espe- 
cially, and sometimes exclusively, of the male ^ex 
is highly valued among all Eastern nations, while 
the absence is regarded sis one of the severest punish- 
ments (Gen. xvi. 2 ; Deut, vii. 14 ; 1 .Sim. i. 6 ; 
2 Snm. vi. 23; 2 K. iv. 14; Is. xlvii. U; Jcr. 
XK. 15; Ps. cxxvii. 3, 5). Childbirth is in the East 
usually, but nut always, attende<l with little ditii- 
culty, and aocompli»heil with little or no assistance 
((ien. XXXV. 17, xxxviii. 28; Ex. i. 19; 1 Sitm. 
iv. 19, 20). As soon as the child was boin, and 
the umbilical cnnl cut, it was washed in a Ijatli, 
rubbed with ».ilt, and wi-apj)e<l in swaddling clothes. 
Arab mothers Minu-times rub their children with 
enrtli or 8.-md (Ez. xvi. 4; Job xxxviii. 9; Luke 
ii. 7). On the 8th day the rite of ciixnimcision, in 
the cise of a boy, was i)ei-fonned, and a name yiven, 
sometimes, hut not usu.nlly, the same as that of 
the father, and generally conveying some s]>e<-ial 
meaning. After the birth of a male child the 
mother was considereil unclean for 7+33 days; 
if the child were a female, for double tliat period, 
14-|*6(} days. At the end of the time she w:is to 
m:ike an oifering of purification of a lamb as n 
bumt-otfering, and n pigeon or tuitle-<love as a sin- 
otlcring, or in case of jioverty, two doves or ])igeon.s 
one as a burnt-ofteriug, the other as a sin-ollcring 
(Lev. xii. 1-8 ; Luke ii. 22), The period of nuiit- 
iog appears to have been sometimes prolonged to 3 
years (Is. xlix. 15 ; 2 Mace. vii. 27). Nurses were 
employed in cases of necessity (Ex. ii. 9 ; (Jen. xxiv. 
59, XXXV. 8 ; 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. 
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xxii. 11"). T" 1 tne of weaning Wc-is an occasion of 
rpjdciog (Get). 6). Arab children wear little 
or HA cwtbin;; for 4 or 5 jmuv : the young of both 

SfXt nre i:sn;illr camod tlie mothci'S on the hip 
or the .shoul'inr, ;i cti^tom to which allusion is ma»l* 
bjr la^mh i h. xlix, 22, 1«tI. 12). Both boys awl 
girls in tlioir nrxrly yarn's wprp under th«» rave of the 
women (I'lov. xxxi. 1). Alterwai'ds the boys 
ymm taken by the fatiwr under bit chu|^ Tliose 
ill wealthy families had tutors or gorernore, who 
trwre sometimes eunuchs (Num. tA. 12 ; 2 K. x. 

1, Is. xl;x. '23; (-.il. iii. Esth. ii. 7). 
Daughters usually ii;maincd in the women's apart* 
KMiita till marriage, or, among the poorer daiMi, 
were employed in lioiuehold woik (I.ov. sxi. 9; 
Kum. xii. 14; I Sam. iz. 11 ; Prov. xxxi. 19,23; 
Eodos. tU. 25. dli. 9; 8 Mace. Hi. 19). The 
fl. stboni tn.i!"' chiMiT'ii were rpynnlM ri"? <iovote4 to 
t^wl, and were to be ix\Ieeujed by nn oflehng (Ex, 
liii. 13; Num. jnriii. 15; Luke ii. 22). The 
O'Jthority of |>nrciits, e^jioci.vlly of the flithrr. ovpi- 
childifn Wiis very ixi'-it, ik» wa>> slIm the reverence 
enjoinc-l by the law to be paid to parents. The 
disobedient child, the striker or reriler of a parent, 
was liable to capital punishment, though not at the 
independent will of the parent. The inherit.inre 
was dirided etiaoJljr between all tho soo« exo^t the 
ddest,irho receired a donUe portion fDeut. xxi. 17 ; 
Gen. XIV. 2\, xlix. ^^, 1 Chr. v. V, 2; Jul-, xi. 

2, 7}. Daughters bad by right oo poiiioa in the 
intHvitanoe ; Vat if a imui bd no son, his lnberi> 
tanre jia-vsc<J t') lii^ daughters, v. ho wmc foil'uUcn 
to in;m V out of their lather's tril>e (Num. xxvii. 

1, .V, 2, 8). 

Chil cab. [.XnroATL; Daniki..] 

Chil ion, the hon of Eliroelccb aiid Naomi, aiid 
hosband of Orpnh (Ruth i. 2-5, ir. 9). He i» 
described as " an Ephrathite of Bethlehem-judab." 

Chil'mad, a place or country mentioned in con- 
jiini tiou with Sheba and Asshur fEr. xxvii. 23;. 
Tbfi only iuurm baaiing any dmilaritj to it is Cbar- 
mande, a town near the Euphrates between the 
Mascas and tlio ?..\byloni»n frontier, but it is highly 
improbable tbot this place was of sufficient inipoii> 
anca to rank witii Sfccbn and Atslrar. 

CblmTiain, a follower, and probni!y a snn of 
Baizillai the Gileadite, who ittamed ftt>m bcjond 
Jordan with Md (2 Sam. jAx. 37, 38, 40). 
David npp<»ars to hnvr l)C>tnwfMl on him a posses- 
sion at BethK lum, ua which, in lat<'r times, an inii 
or Khan was standing (Jer. xli. 17). In 2 ?ani. 
xiz. 40, fho iKiiiu' is ill tliL- Hebrew tostCHOIBAN. 

Cbim'han. [Ciumuam.] 

Chin'neretb, accumtely Cinnareth, a fortified 
citj in Um tiibe of Naphtali (Josh. zix. 35 only), 
of -wfaidi no trace is foond in latar writers, and no 
ivniains by travellei-M. By S. .Teionie Chimni. tl» 
was identiiied with the hitcr Tibeiias. This maj 
have been fnmi some tradition then existinf^. 

Chin'nereth, 8«l of 'Num. xx.xiv. ll; Josh. 
xni. 27), the inland i«ea, wliicii h most familiaily 
known to as as the " hke of Genneiwreth.** This 
is evident from the inr^Ic in which it is mentioned 
as being at the ond of Jonlan opposite io the " Sea 
of the Arabah," t. e. tl e Dt^ii Si>a ; having the 
Arabah or Ghor below it, ic. (Deut. iii. 17 ; Josh, 
xi. 2, xii. 3). In the two latter of these pos-sages 
it is in a plural form, ClIIXXEBOTH. It seems 
likdf that Cinnereth was an andent Canaanito 
natM cikliDs long prior to the Inradtte coaqn«t. 

AiateMk, [Cnimseiietii.j 
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Chi'ot. The position c.f this island in >vfei«*nce 
to the iieighbouniig islands aitd coasts could hardijr 
be better deacrib^ than in the detidled acoooiit 
of St. Paul's i-ctuvn voyage finm Troos to Caesarea 
(Acts XX. xxi.). Having come from A.ssos to Mi- 
' tylene in Lesbos (xx. 14), he arrived the next 
day over ajriinst Chios fx. 15';, the next dny nt 
Samos aii<I tivninl at Tio^'vllium [ib.]: aud the 
following dav at Miktus (i '.): thcnoe he went by 
Cos and Rhodes to Patara (xxi. H. At that timft 
Chios enjoyed the privilege of freedom, and it fs itot 
certain that it evrr w:ls jxilitit-illy a part cfthe 
province of Am., thoogh it is separated tiom the 
mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its length is 
about 32 miles, and in brea lth it varies from 8 to 
18. Its outline is mountainous and bold; and it 
has always bean td e bia tod Ibr Hs heantjr and ftvit- 
fulness. In recent t irr •, it has been too wrll 
known, under its moiiern name of ;^c*9, for the 
dimdful snflerings of ite inhabitaoCi in the Greek 

Chis leu, [MuNTIiS.^ 

Cbis'Ion, father of Klid.id, the prince of th« 
tribe of Ik^jamin, chosen to assist in the division 
of the land of Cnnnan among tltc tribes (Num. 
xxxi v. 21). 

Chiflotlk-Ta'bor, a place to the border of whidi 
readied the border of SSebolun ( Jodi. xix. 12). It 

may Ik? the x'iI!.i2;o r':^a[ \\IiI(h is now sfandirL; 
about two miles and a half to the west of Houut 
Tahor. 

CMt'tim, Kit'tlmt a family or race descended 
fi wn Javan (Gen, x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7 ; A. V. KiT- 
TiM), clo.'-<"ly i t-lated to the Dodanim, and remotely 
to the other descendants of Jar.in. Chitiim is fre- 
quently noticed in Scri[»ture: Biila.un piiHiiL'ts that 
a fleet should thence pixiceed for tlie destruction of 
As-syria (Num. xxiv. 24): in Is. xxiii. I, 12, it 
appears as the resort of the fleets of Tyre : in Jer. 
ii. 10, the " isles of Chittim" are to the for west, 
as Kcdar to the cast of Palestine: the Trriana 
procared flietiee the cedar or box-wood, whidi thcf 
ir.'.aid with ivoiy for fhe dtcks of their vessels (Ex. 
xxvii. 6): in Dan. xi. ao, "sbioe of Chittim" 
advanoe to the south to meet the kfaif vf the north. 
At a later period we fitu! Alfxand<r the Hi^'at 
desciibed as coming from the land of Chettjui 
(1 Mace. L 1), aj>d Perwus as king of the ClTiMS 
1 1 Mace. viii. 5). Josephus cotisHif*!-** 1 Cypnis as 
tli(> original scat of the Chittim, itdducing as evi- 
dence we name of its principal town, Citium. 
Citium wa^ without doubt n Phoenician town. 
Fioni the town the uatne eitended to the whole 
island of Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician 
QoloniM. The r.ame Chittim, whidi in tite fint 
inatanee had a^'^Hed to Phoenidana onij, paaaad 
over to tlie islands which they had occupied, and 
thence to the people who succeeded the Pboeuicinna 
hi the oeenpation of them. Thus in Mace., 
Chiitim ex-idenUy = Matt^l.inia. Th(> " shi]is of 
Chittim " in Daa. have been ciplainc*! as Mace- 
donian ; bat the asaumption en which this inter* 
p;etntion ro>ts, is not hojne out. In an etlinologit-al 
pojut of view, Chittim must be regarded as apply« 
ing, not to the original Phoenidan v ttlors of 
Cj"prus, but to the iticc which surer cini them ; 
viz. the Cariaiis. Tlie Carians wei'< conneL-tetl 
witlj the L. le[:e.s. and must be considered as Jtkted 
to the Pdasgic familjr tlieugb quite distin^ Lcim 
tho HeUanie bnuxh. 

CU'oa. [ItBXPHAV.] 
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Chlo'e, a vroman mcntiontHl in 1 Cor. i. 11. 

€1101)0, a place meotioued in Jud. ir. 4, ap- 
TKirvDtlT sititated In tbe eentrri {Murt of FlRl«BtJiie. 
It 1^ ]irt-K-xWT thf same as 

Choltai^ wh.' h (xxurs in Jud. zr. 4, 5. The 
Datn<^ sutrg^ts H<>b;ih, if the distance from the pro- 
Irt ■ ' ■ I VfUiui n w^rc not too gn»nt. 

Caor aakan, one of the j)Lic,fj» in which "David 
and his men were wont to haunt," ( 1 Sain. xxx. 
30). It may, p«rhap», Le identified with i\siiAN 
fif Simeon. This is, howerer, qtifte ttncertain, and 
*b* . Ill' : a i.:">t boon (ii'rovcrtiL 

Chon'siii, one of the cities in which our Lord's 
mighty works vara dona^ bat named mAj in Hi* 
deouud;ition (Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13). St 
Jerome describes it as on the shore of the lake, two 
ttiitcs from Capomaum. "Dr. RbUbmii** eomdnsioi) 
l!.at IThan Minyeh heiog Capernantn, Ft- 
T i'n ;h'.ih is BethjoidA, and Tell Hum Cborazin, 
Iter the qnestioQ ii nveloped in gi'eat obeooritj. 

Cho'aaba. The " men of Chozeba " are namcl 
1 Chr. ir. 22) amonfr^ Ute descendants of Shclali 
the son of Judnh. Chezib and CIiomIm wn, pei - 
hfi. the same aa AcnziB. 

Christ [Jesls.] 

Ghristiaii. The divclples, we arc told CActs 
xi. were first called ChriatiaDS at Antioch ou 
tJhe OrvatoB, aomeirlMra aboot a.I>. 43. The name, 

aiid iho place where it was confeneil, ato Ixifli 
st^Bcant. It is clear that the appellation 
** Christian " was one whidi coald not hare been 
assumol l»y the Christians them-vlrrs. They were 
known to each other as brethren of une family, n.s 
djaciples of the same Master, as belierers in the 
sain'? f.i;th, ami as (listini;ui.shed by the sanio 
enda:ivouis after holiutes aud consecration of life ; 
and so were called bretJiren (Acta xv. 1, 23; 
1 Cor. Tii. 12), diacipks (Acts ix. 26, xi. 29), 
WJrrrtrs (Acts v, 14), taints (Rom. vlH. 27, xv. 25 ). 
But th<i owKrx woiM coiiM i<novv nothing of" the 
trtie iuro: and siguificaooft of these terms. To Uie 
eatitemptuont Jew lliey were Natareoea aod 
'Jali.'r.taiis, uame> which canifi! with them the 
infamy and turbulence of the places whence they 
spnmg, and from wbenee nouiiBg good and no 
t ruphct niicht come. The ,Ff\vs couhi .nM nolJiiitg 
to the *coru which thc<e names cxprt^sed, and had 
they endearouiwl to do so they would not hare 
detiled the glory of tht-ir Mes.-i ih hy applrinc: his 
title to those wbooi they couM uut but rt^ni an 
tlw ftOowenof a prctende'r . The name *'Chilstiao," 
then, which. In the only other cases where it 
appears in the N. T. (Acts'xxvi. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 16 : 
comp. T.u;-. Ann. xv. 44!, i- ii'-e-i (;oMtem|)tiinnsIy, 
floald Dot have been applied by the early disciples 
to themtelTeiy nor «inild ft have conn to them mm 
th^r own r.i'.ii 11 tlic .Io^vs ; it Inu^t, theitTon-. 
have been impo&^l upon them by the ticntilc 
wofU, tad DO phioe coold have ao appropriately 
given rise to it aa Antioch, -n-hpre the first Church 
was planted among the li&it'iLi.n. Its iiihabttiUiti> 
were cdklmrfed Ibr their wit aivd a propensity for 
conferring nicknames. Tin:- Kmjioior Julian him- 
self was not secure from tJieir jist*. Apallonius of 
Tyaoa was drireo from the city by tha imtilts of 
the inhabitants. Their wit, howvnri wie often 
harmkn enough ; and there h no Teason tt> sop- 
pose that the n.ame " Christian " of itself w:ts 
ioteoded ae a term of acurrilitr or abase, though it 
weald imtDrdlf he nmd with eontempt Snkias 
»5» the name wai given fat tlie nign «f CbmdfaMt 
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when Peter appointed KvoJiiis bishop of Antioch, 
and they who were foimerly called JNaiarenea aod 
Galilnenns had their name Ranged lo Chnatians. 

Chroniclea, First am! Sfroud Books of, the name 
01 igiiiiilly given to the i tvAird made by the appointed 
histoiiog'raphcrs in the kingdoms «P brael and 
Judah. In tlu- I.XX. these books are calW ITapa- 
XtiTOfUpttv TTpwrov anil itCrtpov, which is uniier- 
stood, aAar Jciinui-'s ovjiLtiuation, as nu»auing that 
thev are sapplcmentary to the books of Kitl^rs. The 
Vulgate retains both the Hebrew and Gacck i.iunc 
in Latin characters, Dibre jammim, or hnjamim, 
and IVumJipomenon. Vm constant tradition of the 
Jews, in which diey have been followed by the 
peat mass of Christian comnicntiitors, is that these 
books were for the most part compiled by Kara. 
In fact, the istemal evidence as to fihe time when 
the book of Chmnkle<5 w;vs romi)iIi.>^I, seems to tally 
remarkably with the tradition concerning itaauthoiv 
ship. Notwithstanding this agreement, however, 
the authenticity of Chrom'dcs has hrrn vehemently 
imptigurd hy i>c Wette and otiier (Jeriuan rriti. *, 
whose argunii nts have been successfully refi;ti i hy 
I)ahler, Keil, Movers, and otheiN. As regjutli tho 
plan of tlje book, of which tlie book of Ezra Ls a con- 
1 i:niation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
mediately we consider it as the compilation of Kzra 
or some one neariy contempoiaiy with him. One of 
th'< jrveatest difficulties connecto l wiili tho captivity 
and the return most have been the maintenouce of 
that genealof;ioal distribution of the hmds which 
yet w;ls a vit.nl point of tho Jewish (t-.nioiny. 
Auolhcr dilficulty intimately connected with the 
former was the maintenance of the temple serviois 
at J(Tus;ilcin. This could only l>e ffreofel by the 
resiileute of the priests and Luvites in Jerusalem 
in the ord«- of their courses: aod this leeidnoe 
was only jffacticable in case of tlic payment of tho 
nppointcti tithes, first-fruits, and other otl'eiings. 
I'.ut then a-ain the registers of the Levitical geneu- 
li^cs weitt uecenarj, in order that it might be 
krown who were entitled to such and each allow* 
ai'.ces, as porters, as sini^ors, as [fiii'sfs, and soon; 
liticaiue all these oHlces went by &milies i and agiaia 
the payment of the tithes, fint^its, ftc, was 
<h pi tnlent t;pon the different families of Israel being 
establibhed each in his inheritance. Obvioutly 
therefore one of the most pressing wants of tlie 
Jewish community after their retnra from Ribyloa 
would be trusty genealogical lecords. But fialher, 
not only had Zerubbabel, and after him Kzin and 
Nehemiah, laboured roost earnestly to resto:c tlic 
temple and the public worship of (Jod there to the 
condition it had been in unJer the kings of Judah { 
but it nppears clearly from their policy, and from 
the language of the contemporary prophets, tfagpd 
and Zeohariah, that they had it much at heart to 
re-infusc something of national life aod spirit into 
the heart of the pMple, and to ndce them 1M that 
thoy were still the intiori'.ors of Co l's coveiiantod 
mcjc.e.-., a:ui tiiat Uie ciiptivity had only tcmpoiiuilv 
inteiTuptet), not dried up, the stream or God^ 
t.ivour to tlxiir nation. Now nothini^ could moro 
cflectually aid these pious and jKitriotie dcsiigus 
than setting before the people a compendiou.% 
history the kingdom of Etovid, which should 
embrace a full account of its prosperity, should 
traco the sins which led to its overthrow, but 
should carry the thread throogh the period of the 
captivity, ud oontiniM it as it were mhrolKn oa 
the other side; and those peasages in their tman 
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JiUtoiy would be cspednlljr importmt which «x- 
Jiilrital their grntert Mid Mst kiopt as engaged in 

building or i«ito: ii<(: tlio temple. In len.M minp al! 
■cotTuptiouii in religtoQ, and MaJou»ly regulating 
the Mrriees of the tioiiM of God. As rvgards the 
Icinjdnni of I^iTicl or Samaria, seeing it luid utterly 
and )iojN li>s.sly jLuvsod away, and that the existing 
inhnbitiint^ were ninoni: the bitterest "admnrieii 
4>f Judah and lieiijaniin." it woiiKl naturally enijnge 
veiy little of tlie coaii)ilcr'.s attiiution. Tho-^ con- 
•identtoas explain exactly the plan and scope of 
that hittoricu work whidi consists of the two 
books of Chronicles and the book of Ezm. Many 
■Chaldaisms in the lan;rnar;p of thc^e Inwks, Ihp 
j-esenbliuice of the style ot Chroo. to that of Ezm, 
whieb iM, in pni-ts, nrowedly Elrm's cotltpositjon, 
the reckoning by Ihirics (1 Chr. xxi.t. 7), i v.r'1 
4W the blinking oft' of the narrative in the lifetime 
«f Em, are amonj; other vsUd mpHMBtc by which 
the iiut!ioi-»hip, or rather complLitioa of 1 and J 
dir. and Ezr. is rindiciited to Kira. As reftirds 
tlie tnateriala oaad bjr him, and the sources of his 
information, thry arc not difricnlt to <lisoover. The 
genealogies aie obviously tnuisciibed fiom H)me 
register, in which were prcseiTed the gpnealogies 
of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times. The same wide divergence in the age of 
other materiiLs embtxiied in the books of Chronicles 
it also apportat. Thus the informatioD ia 1 Ciur. i. 
4»aontiliif the kint^ of Bdom before the reign of 
^Niul, \va.s ohvioiiNly cfimpiled fiom very jindejif 
Mttrces. The same may be said of Ute iocideut of 
the Rbttietiler of tiie mnm of Ephralm VytheGit- 

titfs, 1 Clir. viii. 21, Tiii. 13, nnd of the nci^uiit 
of the sous of Sheia, and their dominion in Moab, 
I Chr. iv. 21, 22. The curious detail* eooceming 
the lleubenitx^ and Oaditos in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been dinwn fiom contemporary documents, embo- 
ilied probably in the geneilogical reco. of Jotimm 
ani JcroboaiD, while other records used by the 
compiler are an late as after the return fi-om Baby- 
lon, such as 1 Chr. ix. 2 »qq. ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
sqq. ; and other*, as £ir. ii. and ir. 6-23, are a* 
bite as the tinne of ArtaxerxeB and llehemiah. 
Hence it is fiiitlior manifest that the books of Chio- 
nides and Ezra, though put into Uieir present form 
hj one hand, contain in iact extmets ironi the 
writings of many difTerent wsitei-s, which xrcrc 
Mtaat ai the time ike compiiation was made. 
For the fiill aocoimt of the reign of David, he nvidc 
copious pxtrarti from the horks of Samuel the seer, 
Nathan the prophet, and (Jad the seer (I Chr, 
jrxix. 29). For the reign of ^'olomon he copied 
from " the book of Nathan," from " the prophecy 
of Ahijah tlte Shilonite," aud from *' the visions of 
Iddo the seer" (2 Chr. ix. 29). Another work of 
Iddo called the stori/ (or interpretation, ifidhiaA) 
<^the prophet Iddo," supplied an acooant of the 
acts, and the ways, and -ayini^s, of kin? Abijah 
(]uii. 23) : while yet another book of iddo con- 
etmbif geneakgice, with the hook of tiie ptx>phet 
Shemaiah, contained the acts of kins; Ui^hol)oam 
(xii. 15). For later times the " Book of the kings 
«f Isnud and Judah " is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. 
Xsv. 26,*xxvii. 7, 32. xxxiii. IS, &c.), and 

^ the sayings of tlite&etrs," or rather of Chozai (xxxiii. 
J9); and for the reigns of Uzziah and Hesekiah 
"the vision of the prophet Isaiah" (xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 32). Besides tlie above name<l woiks, tiiere 
was also the public national i-ecord mentioned in 
^ieh. xii. 23. Ihm "Chnoklee of Darid," nn 



probably the same as those abore referred to, written 
by Samuel, Natlian, and Oad. From thb tine 

the atfaii-s of eat-h king's reign weit I'egularly 
recorded in a book (1 K. xiv. 28, xr. 7, &c.) ; aud 
it was doubtless from this common snuroe tliat the 
passajf's in tlie B(7ok--> of Samuel and Kiui^s identical 
with the Dooks uf Ciuoujcies were derived, A« 
regards the closing chapter of 2 Clir. aabscqoenk to 
V. 8, and the firet ch. of Kzra, a companson of 
them with the nairative of 2 K. xxh-. xxv., will 
lead to the condusion that while the writer of the 
nan-ative in Kinga lived in Judah, and died under 
the dynasty of Nebochadnenar, the writer of the 
chapter in Oitvnicles lived at Babylon, and sui- 
vivcd till the coromeooement at least of the Persian 
dynasty. Hortorer, he aecms to speak a* one who 
liad long been a subject of Nebiiclmdnexzar, calliuc: 
him simply " King Nebuchndnezzar." It seems 
highly probable that as Jeremiah wrote the doriog 
)>oi tion of the Book of Kini;s. so cliJ Daniel write 
the corresponding portion in Chronicles, and down 
to the end of Ezr. i. As regards the language: of 
these books, as of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and th- 
later prophets, it ]i;is a markisi Ctialdee colouring, 
and Gesenius says of them, that ''as literary worbi» 
they are dcddaiiy inferior to those of older date *' 
{Introd. fo ffeb. Oramm.). 

Chronology. The object of this ailide is to 
indicate the pioxut state of biblical (ihroiiokigy. 
By this term we tuidentand tlie technical Mid 
hi-torical chronolojry of the Jews nnd their nu- 
cestors from the earliest time to the dose of the 
New Testament Canoo. The technical (Ri'wan 
must be discussed in some detail, the histori<^il 
ouly as fiu: as the return from Babylon, tiie dis- 
puted nmtterB of the period following that event 
f-clng separately treated in other articles. — i. Tiicil- 
nicxL ClUU>.sou)GV. -The tuchoical part uf He- 
brew chronology presents great difficulties. There 
is no evidence that the ancient Hebre\i-s had tir.j 
division smaller than an hour: — Hour. — The hour 
is supposed to be mentioned in Daniel (iii. 6, 15, 
ir. 30 A. V. 19, 33, v, 5), but in no one of 
these cases fs a defioiti* period of time cltarly in- 
tendeil by the word employed. The I'gypti.aiis 
divided the day and nigfat into hours like out«clvcs 
from at kask b.o. dr. IIMO. It is therefore not 
improbable that tlie Israelites weie actjaaintol with 
the hour trom an early period. The ** sun-dial of 
Ahaz," whaterer instrument, fixed or moveable, it 
may have been, implii's a division of the kind. In 
the N. T. we find tlie same system as the modem, 
the hours being reckoned from the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day. [Hoims.] Day. — For tl:.' 
dvil day of 24 hours we tiud in one place ( L^. 
viii. 14) the tci-m "evening-morning" (also in 
2 Cor. ». 2b A. V. " a nigbt and a day "V. What- 
ever may be the pr* i«r meuiing of this Hebrew 
teim, it cannot be d(uilite<l heie to s'jjaify *• nighu 
and days." The dvil day was divided into night 
nnd mrtntal day, the periods of darkness and light 
'flen. i. 5). It commenced with uight, which 
stands first in the special term given above. The 
night, and therefore the dvil day, is geoerally held 
tn have h'"gun at stmr,et. The natnral clay probaldv 
was held to commeiae at 2>uuiiH^, moitung-twihght 
being included in the hut watch of the night, ao- 
cor.ling to the old as well as the later division; 
wnu:, however, made the morning-watch part of 
the day. Four natural perio-ls, smaller than tlte 
dvil day, are mentioned. Thew are "ereoing," 
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and morninc," '* the two lights," as though 
*• double light," noon, and " half the niRht," mid- 
ci'^ht. All thc-^ swni to dr->i'_'tiaU^ jvurxls, evening 
auiii nMvaiog being, however, much longer than 
noon and midnight. The ti}^bt wtt divided into 
watc!it-s. In the 0. T. li.it two are t'.vpre-v*Iy 
oieationed, and we have to infer the existence 
of s tliiid. itn tint watch ot* tht night. The 
ntidtlle wnfrh occui-s in Judi^ps rii. 19; — "And 
(•ideon and the humiied men that [were] with him 
went dowu unto the extremity of the camp nt the 
bf.;iiin Hi; of th<« mijdie watch;" and the momin;^- 
WMttU IS nitfutioited in Ex. xiv. 24 mid I Siin. xi. 
11. In the X. T. four night-watches are men- 
tiooed, which vm ]iirobiibly adopted from tlie 
Romans w a nodificiiuon of tlw dd system. All 
f ar (nrciir ti>;:;'"ther in M;iik liii. 33. — Week. — 
The Hebrew week was a period of serea dajs end- 
iag with tho Sabbath ; tliti<efbrB it ooold not bare 
a dirision of the tiionth, which was lunar, 
without intercalation. The we«lc, whether a pcri<j<i 
of Minai day*, or a quaiiff of the month, was of 
conimon \i.<-9 in antiquity. Tlie Egyptians, how- 
eiei, were without it, dividing their month of 30 
days into decads as did the Athenians. The Hebrew 
wevk therefore cannot have Ixtu adopted from 
Egypt; probably both it nnd tlic Sabbath were 
and observed hy the patiiarchs. — Month. — 
The BKntha by which the time is meatored in the 
aoeooBt of the Flood would Mem to be of HO days 
eadi. jirolial'ly fonniiij; a year of 360 days, for tiie 
1st, 2nd, Tth, and 10th months are mentioned 
fGca. TiiL IS, Tii. 11, yVL 14, 4, 5). The months 
from the giving of tlie Law until the time of the 
Second Temple, when we have certain knowledge of 
flbeir character, were alway* lunar. Then lunar 
months have been stippo^ed to have been always 
aitetuately of 29 and 30 days. Their aviiaijc 
leneth would of course be a lunation, or a little 
(44') above 29| davs, and therefore they would in 
geD«ul be alternately of 29 and 30 days, but it is 
pneiihif that ocxaisionally months mii^ht occur of 
28 nd 31 dajs, if, as ia highly probable, the com- 
mencnnent (v each wae eti^y determliied by ob- 
H-.-^ntion. The first day of the month is c-alle<l 
"new moon." The new moon was kent as a 
nered ftstiral. In the Pentateodi and Joah., 
Jr.dg., and Ruth, we find but one month men- 
tione<i by a special name, the rest being called ac- 
car£ng to their order. The month with a special 
name is the first, which is c\l!<il ** the moTit)i 
Abib," that is the month in which the ears of mm 
baeama full or ripe, and on the 1 6th day of which, 
the second day of the fexst of unleavened bread, 
ripe ears, Abib, were to be oil'ered (Lev. ii. 14 ; 
oomp. xxiii. 10, IJ, 14). In 1 K. three other 
aaoas of mootha oecnr, Zif the second, EUuwim 
th« se««ntii, and Bol the ^gbtb. These lumes 

apfiear, like that of Abib, to be connected with the 
phcaocnena of a tropical year. Ho othei- names 
ate fiwad in any book prior to the captivity. — 
Vcir, — It has been supi \ n nrrriru t of tlie 
data in the uarrative of the Hoo<i, as idreaiiy meu- 
tioMd, that in Noah's time there was a year of 3t>0 
d^ys. These dates might indeed be explaincil in 
accurdance with a y^r of 3G5 days. The evidence 
of the prophetic Scriptures is howver conclusive as 
to the knowledge of a year of the former length. 
Tbe charncteristics of the yenr insttituted at the 
F-iO'lus cnii he clcorly detertniae>J, thougii we can- 
Boi absoiatdy fix thoae of any siiigla year. There 



can be no doubt that it was essentially ttxipicnl, 
since certain observances connected with the pn>- 
duce of the land w>'io flxod to paitu-u!ar days. It 
is ec^ually clear that the months wei-e lunar, each 
eommeudnfp with a new moon. Tt would spiiear 
fherefoi^e that there rnnst have Iwen some m<><\e of 
adjustment. To ascertain what this wa«, it is 
necessary first to decide wbeb the year commenced. 
On the 16th day of the month Ah'ih, n<5 n!n?nd3r 
mentioned, i ipe mrs of corn were to be ot!ered as 
Hrat-fruits of the harvest (Lev. ii. 14, xzHL 10, 
11). TIio reaping of the Ixirley commenced the 
h.irvwst (2 .Suui. xxi. 9), tiic whe^at following (liuth 
ii. 23); It is therefore necessary to Hnd when the 
barley beeomcs ripe in Palestine. According to the 
olwiratkni of tnrvellrrR the barley is ripe. In the 
w.annest parts of the country, in the first days of 
April. The barley-harvest there&re oommencca 
abrat halP a month after the renal aqniMnc, » 
tliat the yeaF would les^in at about that tropical 
poiAt were it not divided into lunar months. Wa 
may ooododa that the nearest new moon about or 
after the equinox, but not much before, was < hoscn 
as the commencement of the year. The met hud of 
intei-calation can only have been that which ob- 
tained after the Captivity — the addition of a thir- 
teenth month, whenever the twelflh ended too long 
before the equinox for the first-fruits of the harvest 
to be offifiad in the middle of the month following, 
and the similar dIMogs tA tRe times appointed. 
'ITie later Jews had two b^inninps to the year. 
At the time of the Second Temple these two be> 
ginnings obtdned, Qie sofsanth month of the ciril 
reclconintj Iwin^ Abib, the (ir<t of the sacred. 
Hence it has been held that the institution at the 
tin* of the Csodns was merely a change of core* 
mcncement, and not the introduction of a new 
year ; and al&o that from Urn time there were tlio 
two beginnings. T)ie foimer opinion is at present 
purely hypothetical, and has been too much mixed 
up with the latter, for which, on the contrary, 
there is some evidence. The strongest point in 
this evidence is the drcamstance that the sabhatical 
and jubilee years commeneed in the seventh month, 
nnd doiibtles** on its tiiTt 1 iv. It is perfectly 
clear that this would be the most convenient, if 
not the neonaary, rommeooement of single years of 
total cew^ation fmrn the labours of the field, sint *? 
each year m commencing would comprise the whole 
round of these occupations in a regular order fhm 
' -^i-time to harvest, and from harvest to rintnt^e 
and gathering of fruit. We can therefore come to 
no other ooodusion bot that for the purposes of 
agriculture the year was held to begin with the 
seventh month, while the months were t^tiU reck- 
oned from the sacred commenoement in Abib.— 
jlffoiOM.— The andent Hebrews do not appear t» 
have dbMed their year into ftnd seasons. Wo 
fiml mention of the natural seasons, " Rummer,'* 
and winter," which are used for the whole year 
in Ps. Ixdr. 17; Zedu lir. 8 ; and perhaps Gen. 
viii. 22. The fonner of these pi opei ly mi-an* the 
time of cutting fruits, and the Utter, that of 
gathering ftuits; the one referring to the eaHy 
fruit season, the other to the Irtr(> onr^. There aro 
two agricultural seasons oi n uiuie .spt^iial cHnracter 
than the preceding in their ordinary u.se. These 
are "seed-time" and " harvest."— /ifs/iiMi/s and 
holy days. — Besides the Stibbatha and new moons, 
there were four great festivals and a fast in tho 

aooieal Hebrew year, the Feast of Um Fsaarar^ 
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that of Weeks, that of TrauiiJeU, the Dayof Atono 
mcDt, and the F«u»t of T.ibci-naclos. The sm iU 
number and simplicity of these primitive Hebi-e\v 
festivals and holy days especially worthy of note. 
It is aIbo observable that they are not of an astro- 
nomical character; mA that when they are con- 
nected with n«ture, it Is as dfiwtjng the gratitude 
of tlio poople to Him who, in pivii);; gool thiii;^s, 
leaves not Himself vrithout witne». In later 
times many holy iluyi were added. Of iheM the 
most wortliv of r> in;irlc arc the Feast of Purim, or 
"Lots," commemuraling the deliverance of the 
J«w» from Haman's plot, the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, reconlin^r the cieansinf nml iT-(l^Hli(:atif>a of 
the Temple by Judas JlaccaUiieus, :un\ (lists on the 
anoivei'snries of pT»t national nnsfoi tunes coti- 
neetpl with the Babylonish C.i|>tivity. — Si'j'j-itic il 
atul Jubilee VcOi's.- — The sabbatical year, the 
fallow year " or possibly " year of remission," also 
called a ** mbbatb," and a great aabliatii," was 
an institntion of strictly the same diameter as the 
snWialh, — a year ot'rcst, like the ilay ofrt-^. Tlie 
sabbittical year mubt have commenced at the civil 
beginning of the year, with the 7th month, aa we 
have alreidy shown. Although tloiibtli^ held to 
commence with the 1st of tiie mouth, its beginaiog 
appMOT to hav« been kept at the Fntt of Taber> 
nacles (Dent. wxi. 10), while that of the jubilee 
year was kept un the Dttj of Atonement. Afler 
tha hegttt tS seven sabhatica) parioda, or forty-nine 
years, a year of jubilee was tr> be kept, immediately 
following; the la»t sabbati'Til year. This was call^ 
"the year of thi- truinp't," or ydhil, the latter 
woixi meaning either the sound of the trumpet or 
the instrument itaelf, because the commencement 
uf the year was annouticeii on the Day of Atooe- 
meat by aomid of trumpet. It was similar to the 
Mbfaatical year in iti charader, although dovbtlos 
yet more important. [Sabbatical Ykar ; JuDi- 
Le£.J — Eraa, — There ai« indications of several 
hislorical ems havbif ben vaad by the aadent 
Hebrews, but our iuformation is so scanty that we 
are geoerally unable to come to positive conclusions. 

The Kiodos is used as an era in I K. vi. 1, iu 
givin» the date of th<' foundation of Solomon's 
Temple.— 2. The fouudation of Solomon's tt-uiple 
b conjectured to have been an em (I K. ix. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 1).— 3. The em once usrd by ICzekicI, 
and commencing in Josiali's 18th year, was nioit 
proUtbly connected with the sabbatical system (Fjs, 
i. 2).--4. The em of J eboiachin'a captivity is oon- 
atantlr used by Eiekld. The earliest date Is the 
6th year (i. 2 i, and the latest, the 27th (x.\ix. 17 ;. 
The prophet geoerallj gives the data without ap- 
plying uny dfetlnetiva tens to the enu We have 
no proof that it w.is iiswl exopt by those to whose 
captivity it referred. Its first year was cairent 
B.0. 5d6^ emuncndng hi flit spring of that year. 
—5. The be^inninp of the seventy years' captivity 
does not appear to have been used as an era.— 6. 
The return ftom Babylon does not appear to be 
employe! as an em ; it is, howerer, reckoned from 
in iizka ^iii. 1, 8), as is the Hxodua jii the Penta- 
teuch.—?. The era of the Selencidoe is used in the 
6rst and second books <^ Maccabees.— 8. The liber- 
ation of the Jews from the Syrian yoke in the 1st 
year of Simon the Maccabee is stated to have been 
oommemorated by an en used in contracts and 
agreements (1 Mace. xili. 41). — Jtegnat Fean.— 
By the Hebrews regual years apixMi to have l.'"<»n 
coontad irom the b^inning of the year, not fitun 
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the day of the king's accession. Thus, if a king 
canu' to tlic throne in the last month of one year, 
loi^neii for tiic wlioln of the next year, an J died in 
tht' Ist month of the 3ni year, wo niiyjit Ji;ive 
dates in his 1st, 2od, and 3i-d yrs., although he 

fovemed for no more than 13 or 14 months.— ii. 
IiSTORiCAi. Chrokoloov. — The historical port 
ot' Hobrcw chronolosv is not le<is liifTicult than the 

■ 

techoicaL The information iu the Bible is indeed 
direet rather than inferential^ although theie is 

vory inipoit mt evidence of the latter kmJ, but (liu 
prnient state of the numbers makes absolute cer- 
tainty in many cases Imposrible. The frequent 
occurreooe of round numbers is a mntter of minor 
importanoet for, although when wc have no utiter 
evidence, It mmiiibstly precludes our arriving at 
positive accuracy, the variation of a few yeai-s is 
not to be balanced Hg<-uiii>t great <iiifetenc«a» ap|wir- 
ently not to be positively resolved, a.s those of the 
primaeval numbers in the Hebrew, LXX. and 
Samaritan Pentateuch. — Biblical data. — It will be 
best to examine the biblical information under the 
main periods into which it may be senamted, be- 
gfnnnig with the eartfest. A. Ilrst Feriod, fiom 
Adam to Alnam's departure from Hanin. — All the 
namerical dAta in the Bible for the chronology of 
this intervd an comprised in two pnealogicanista 
in Oenfsis, the first fiom Aclam to \oah and his 
sons ^Gea. r. 3 adjitu), and the second from Shem 
to Abram (xi. I0-26), and in certain passages in 
the same book (vii. 6, 11, viii. l^, ix. 28, 29, xi. 
32, xii. 4). The Masoretic Hebrew text, the 
LXX., and the Sam.iritan Pentateuch greatiydiATt 
OS may be seen by the fidlowing table. 




The dot^ indicate numbers agreeing with the LXX. 
The number of generotions in tilie LXX. is one in 
excess of the Heb. and Sam. on account of the 
" Second Cainan," whom the best chronologers are 
agreed iu rejecting as spurious. The ^Tiriatioas ni-e 
the i-esult of deai^ not aoddcnt, as is evident firom 
the yean before the birtii ef a son and the residues 
agieeing in their f^nvm m almost all Glides in the 
antediluvian generations^ the eneptions, save one. 
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Imi:^ nppamttJr th« reniH of necwdty ilut lir** 

>hoiild not ovcrliii the il.ito t f tli - Flovl. Wo have 
00 i^ue to tiw date or dates ot'theaitcrRtioiu bejond 
tiMt ve cm trnw th« LXX. fixm to the Fint cen> 

tuiT of thr ("hiisti.ai era, if not liii^lii';-, aiiil tlio 
Hrf). to the Fourth century: it the ixun. 
be M old w the text, we can tadga thetn a hi^lx r 
autiquity than what is known as to thf Hob. rh«^ 
cause of the liUei^tions is rooNt uncfiUiiii. It }iiis 
iodeoil been conjectuied that the Jews .^.h.utoned 
the chronology in oitler that an ancient prophecj* 
that the Mnsioh should come in the idxth millenary 
of the W01 Id's age might not be known to hr ful- 
filbd in the advflnt of oar Lord. The Tetioo may 
W wafBdent in ftidf, bat ft doe* not rwt upon 

v::T;Lie"t cvi-Ionci-. Tlio ditTi'iviit jiropiMf ions of 
the geocntioos and li%'ot in the LXX. and Heb. 
hm \mm anerCed to wlforA an aiii;iiiiwnt in &voar 
of t' *- f^Tmr.". r.i.t ^ *;i<)ti'.^iM- is fnunil in the long 
poiod requii-ed from the Hoo<l to the Dispersion 
wti tiie cetablUbiaent of king'loms. With respect 
't prribability of .nrcrtincv nri<iii:j from the state of 
ine ten, the Heb. c-i t.aiuly Jias the advantage. If, 
tme wi , we cocmder the Sam. form of" (ho lists as 
tproag frrm tlio other two, t}i«* LXX. would seem 
to be eailit r Uiaii tiie Htb., *ince it is more pro- 
Ubie that tlie aalidOttvian generations woiiKl have 
lea dwrtened to • genen^ ifiMment with the Hfb., 
Hub that the postliluvum wooM hare been length- 
eoai to s'l'.t tho 1,.\.\.; for it is ol(vi<)u>Iy nl<l^t 
kkij that a suiBciMit ourober of jears having been 
ddocM fimm the earlier generations, the operation 

ir.5 (-ini -l oil with thi> later. On thic whole 
ve are uKlined to prefer the LXX. numbers after 
tite Deluge, and* aa o om iit wt iritli them, and pro- 
l iUyofthe same authority, those hcfore the 
iuje also. It remains fur us to ai«ertiuQ what 
to be the best form of each of the thrc<; 
rtniou, and to state the intervals thin oljtained. 
In the LXX. antcdilavi.-u) geucratious, tiuvt of ile- 
thiudah is 187 or 1<»7 yrs. : the former seems to 
bi mdoobtedly the true number, since the Utter 
wUasdie this patriarch, if the subsequent gene- 
ntkas be c>irrect, to survive the VlotA 14 yeara. 
la tlK pastdilavian numbers of the LXX. we must 
tVet the Second CUnan. Of the two fbnna of 
Sshor'j grieratioo in the LXX. we nni>t pi-cfer 
'% n more con^teot with the oumbei-s near it, 
i^A as also foand in lha Sam. la tha caae of 
T«ib, we fibouh) T-ttuT sitppo'se the nttmbcr might 
hart b«en chang>-<l by a (x>pyii«t, uiul take the 145 
7". of the Sam. — It has been generally supposed 
that I})- D sp^rsioii took place in tho days of Peleg, 
•0 aax'uut of what is said in (ieu. x. 25. The 
ermt, whatever it waa« aui hare harmed at 
fcfa^t birth, mthcr than, aa aeme have mi|i|weed, 
at a htn- time fn his lift. We ebonid therefore 
<ri-i.l.T the r.4]owiii:.: .o-s the l»e-<t formt of the 
^'XDbers according to the three sources. 

UDL n«h. 9»m. 

f*mlim • 0 0 

"M (ooopytsc chief 
l«lfl<tf,l.v«f) •• »J07 

mOntftt-t «oll 101 1 Ml) 

"gWu ol Abnm V 1017 \ 3CJ V 1017 

am am "m* 

B. Smond Period, from Abram's departure from 
Bmob 1o the Eicdtis.— The length of this period is 
**"*«dby St. Paul a.^ 43*1 ytni-s tloni the promise 
to ihnbun to the giving of the Law (GaL iii. 17), 
tte fint tMBi uiBf haSd to la that nooidad hi 



I Gen. dl. 1-5. The mne number of yeai-s is pven 
in Kx. iii. -10, 41. A thiixl passage, occurring in 
the some e.<i:iential foim in both Teatamenta, and 
therefore especially mtiafiictory aa to iti textual 

ai curacy, is the ilivine (hvla: atiiai to Abi'aham of 
the (utuic hj.-,tary of hii> duldicn: — '* Know of a 
Mucty that thy seed shall be a stranger in a tand 
[tliat is] int their' s, and i^hall s<*r>"c' (hem; nnd 
they shall ailiict them four hundred ynua; aud 
nlo that nation, whom they shall aerve, will I 
judge: and afterward shall thoy come out with 
great substamre" ((Jen. xv. 13, 14; comp. Actj» 
vii. 6. T). The four hundred years cannot be held 
to be the period of oppresaioa without a denial of 
the hiitoncaJ dianictcr of tiw narrative of that 
time, hilt can only be Mipf>osc<l tr> irnan (ho time 
from this dedaratton to the Exodus. This rcadiDg, 
whidi in the A. V. mquina no mora than a alf^t 
clnrf^ in the ptinctuntion, if it snpj'O^f' an tiii'.isual 
construction m H«.-brew, is periectly admissible ac- 
cording to the pnnciples of Shemitic grammar, and 
might Ik- used in Ai-alic. Wo find no difficulty 
in accepting the stat^nit'uts as to the lougevity of 
.\braham and certain of his descendants, and can 
go on to examine the details of the period under 
considei-ation as made out from evidence rev^nii ing 
this admission. The oan-ative nflbrds the followin;; 
data which w« place under two periods — 1. that 
flxMU Abnnn'a wivliig Hanii to JaooVa entering 
Kgypt, niid 2. that from Jaoob*a entering Bgjpt to 
the l^xodus. 

1. AseoT AbfameotoavtacBBiaa.. .. njn. 

atlsaae^blrth .. IdO 

Ageof Isaac at JapoVsMrth .. .. 10 
AsBof Jaoob«n«Blallaffl£irpt.. I« 

216 or 21S yri. 



3. Age of Levi on enterinf Ej^pt i ir .15 

Ilnddae of bi.H lite 03 

Oppression after lli<? death of Jacob's si ns {i-'.x. 1. 
6. 7. M?q<i.) 

Aga ot Hwgm at Kxodiu m 

I'.t 

A::e of jou^pii In tbeemw jaar «■ «• .. 39 

BeridueofhlsUre 71 

AfeorilaamaiCMdna so 
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The?;'' dat.i maVe up aUnit or HRS yoai-s, tu 
which it i& reasonable to nmke some addition, since 
it appears that all JoNf^'s geuemtion died before 
(he opp:-es-sion fommmired, and it is probtiMe (hat 
it had begun some time heiove the birth of Mud>es. 
The sum we ttna obLiin cannot be &r difiereot 
from 430 years, a period for the whole sojourn 
that these data must thus be held to confiim.** 
C. Third Period, fiom the Exodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomon's Tample. — There ia but one paaaaga 
from which we obtain the length of this pwtod as ■ 
whole. It is that in which tlie Fuuiidation of (he 
Temple is doted in the 480th (Heb.), or 440th 
(IJCX.) year after tha Emdna, in the 4th yr. tod m. 
of Solomon's reign (I K. ri. 1). Subtracting fiom 
480 or 440 yrs. the first three yrs. of Solomon and 
the 40 of David, we obtain (480 - 43s ) 437 or 
(440 - 43 = ) 397 yrs. T! results we have fii-st 
to compare with the deta<'heii nuinbers. These are 
as follows: — A. From Exodus to death of Moses, 
40 yrs. B. Leadership of Joshua, 74-x yi-s, C. 
Interval between Joshua's death nnd the First Servi- 
tude, X yrs. D. Servitudes and rule of Judges until 
Eli'a death. 430 yrs. K. Period from Eli's death to 
Savl'aaooMioa, 20+x yn» F. Sanl'a reign, 40 )-rs. 
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G. Dtivid's reiffn, 40 yr*. H. Solomon'* rpia;u t^i 
Koundatton of Temple, 3 yrs. Sum, 3 x+580 yn. 
It it pombl« to obtain tfpprozimattvely the leogtb 
of the three wnntiaj^ numMn. 3oAntn age at the 
Kxodus was 2r> or 'jO+x yrs. (Num. xiv. 29. HO), 
nnd at his deith, 110: thetpefore the utmost length 
ofhi»n]lemu»tbe(ll0-20-40s)50rn. After 
.To4nia thest is the time of the Kldcr.s %vho ovcrliveil 
liiin. then a peiiui ot dtM)bedieiic« aul iiiulatry, a 
isffi-vitude of 8 yrs., delivemnce by Othniel the son 
of Kpnuz. the iicjihc^v of' Caleb. ;infl iTst for 40 yrs. 
until Otluiiel':! (le.ith. Tiic duration **( Joshua's 
s^ovcrnmont » limited by the circumstance that 
Caleb* lot wuh npportionod to him in the 7th year 
of the occupation, and therefore of Joshua's inile, 
when lie was H.'j yi-s. old, nnd tivit he coiKiuei-ed 
the lot after Jo«bua's death. If we supfxise that 
CUeb Mt out to eoaqner hit lot alMat 7 yean after 
its apportionnient, then .Tofthua's rule would be 
about 13 yn.,aiui he would hare beea a little older 
than Caleb. The fatirval IwtiraeB JediiM's daatb 
•ml the First Servittide is limited by the histoiy of 
Othniel. He was already a wanior when Caleb 
eonqaend his lot ; he lind to deliver Israel fiom 
the Mps/^.p^jtimi;in oppressor, and died at th'- f".v\ of 
the subso^ueut 40 yrs. of rest. Supposing Oiiuiiel 
to have been 30 yrs. old when Caleb set out, and 
110 yrs. nt his death, 32 yn. wouhl remain for the 
interval in question. The rule of Joshua may be 
therefore reckoned to liave been about 13 yrs., and 
the subsequent interv.-!! to the Fil^ Senritutle about 
82 yrs., altogether 47 yrs. These Doinben cannot 
be consideicd exact; but they cna hanily be fir 
wron^ more especiallj the suna. The residue of 
Samuel's judgeship aftar the 90 yrs. ftmn Eli'a death 
\mtil the solemn fa<^t and victory at Miapch, can 
scarcely have much e^oseded 20 yrs. i^amuel mu&t 
have been stfll young at the tisM of Qi*a death, and 
he died veij near the close of Saul's reign (1 Sam. 
XiT. 1, xxviii. 3). If he were 10 yrs. old at the 
ftrmer date, and judged for 20 yrs. after the victory 
at Mizpeh, he would have been near 90 vi^. old 
( 1 0 ? + 20 + 20 ? + 38 ? ) at his de.ith , w h ich appears 
to liavt! been a long period of life at that time. If 
we thua sappoae the thna uncertain intenrals, the 
reddtw of Joahua'a rtile, the tine after his death 
to the First Servitude, and Samuel's rule after the 
victory at Mizpeh to have been respectively 6, 32» 
and 80 yrs., the snn of the whole period will he 
(580+58 = ") 638 yre.— 0. Fourth I'mod, from 
the Foundation of iioloroon'a Temple to ita Deatruc- 
tlea.^'nie dates of this period are mere aocontely 
girw and can be more easily ascertained. It is 
trae that if all the Biblical evidence is carefully 
collected and compared it will be found that some 
small and great inoonsistenries necessitate certain 
dMnges of the numbers. The greater diUkulties, 
and some of the smaller, cannot be resolved without 
the suppontaoa that numbers have been altered by 
copyists. We mnst take refiige in the Idea 
of an inter.-ei;iuim, since it is a much more violent 
hypothesis, considering the fitcta of the historyp than 
ibe eoiijaetvral change of • anmbcr. Two inter- 
regn:im^ have h^^vever been supposed, one of 11 
yni. ixtween .icroboam II. and Zachariah, and the 
Other, of 9 yrs. betwsso Pekah and HoAea. 
prefer in both cases to suppose a Irtnp;^ i rp-':n of the 
earlier of the two kings between witom the inter- 
regnums are conjectured. With the exception of 
tiiMe two inte i iegn u ms, w« would accept ttw oom- 
pottllon sf the interral we an now cottiidtrii^ 
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i^iven in tlie margin of the A. V. It must be added, 
th.it the date of tlie conclusion of this period, there 
giren B.C. 588, must be corrected to 586. The 
whole period may thereibre he hdd 1o be of about 
425 yrs., that of the uudivideil kinTjom 1.0 y;^.. 
tliat of tlie kingdom of Judab about 388 yrs., aud 
that of the kingdom of Israel slwni 255 yrs.— ■ 
K. FiHli Pel iod, fi om the Destruction of Solomon's 
I'eniple to the iCetuni from ti:e Babylonish Cap- 
tivity.— The determinatio I i the lagth of tws 
|>eriod depends upon the date of tlie return to !'a- 
IcbUne. The decree of Cyrus leading to that event 
was mode in the 1st year of his I'eign, doubtless at 
Babylon (tlzr. i. 1), B c. 538, but it do«» uot seem 
certain that the Jews nt ouce returned. Two num- 
bers, hei>l by some to be identical, mnst here 
ooosidered. One is the period of 70 yra.* during 
which the tyranny of Babyloo o*«r Pilestine and 
the Kast geilenilly was to hist, prophesied by Jei«- 
miah {xxv.)f and the other, tlie 70 yrs.' ciiptivtty 
(siix. 10; 3 Chr. zzivL 31; Dkm. iz. 2). The 
commencement of the former period is plainly the 
1st year of Nebuchadnezzar and 4th of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. XXV. 1), when the successes of the king of 
Babylon hi"-iri ''xlri. 2), aud the miseries of Jei u- 
salem (xxv. '^'■j), and the <»adusion, the tail oi 
Babylon (ver. 26). The fomOHa 70 years of cap- 
tivity would seem to be the same period as this, 
since it was to terminate with the return of the 
laptives Jer. xxix. 10 . This period we consi K;- 
to be of 48 +x yn., the douUful number beiug 
thotimeofthe ragbof Cyms before thetvtwnto 
Jerusalem, probably a space of about two or three 
jmn.—Frincipai SyMieins of Biblical Chronology, 
—Upon the data wo have considered throe prinei|M 
systems of Biblical Chionology have been founded, 
which may be teimed the Long System, the Short, 
and the lUibbinical. Then Is • fonrth, whteh, 
althoiich .an otishoot in pait of the last, can scarcely 
be termed biblical, inasmueh a& it Uepciub for tiie 
most part upon theories, not only independent of. 
but repugnant to the Bible: this Inst is at present 
peculiar to Baron Bunseo. The principal advocates 
of the Long Chronology are Jackson, Hales, and 
De»-Vignolffo. They lake the LXX. for tbo patri- 
archal generattons, and adopt the long interval from 
the Kxodus to the Fouudation of .^»Iomon's Temple. 
Of the Short Chronology (Jaiher may be coiisidered as 
ti» roost aUtadmalo. He foUows the Heb. hi the 
patriaix^hal generations, and takes the 480 yrs. from 
the Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon's Temple. 
The Rabbinical Chronology accepts the biblical nmn- 
bers, but makes the most nrb ti--iry rorrertion' For 
the date of the Exodus it has bc«:u virtuaiiy atxcptoii 
by BtUMtty LspshHt «ad Load A, Hem^. 
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The principal diaogr cements ol these cbronologers, 
besides those already indicated, roust be noticed. 
In the post-diluvian period Hales lefeots the Second 
Cainan and reckaoi Tnh*s age tt Afannn*8 blrtb 
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ISO ioctCNd of 70 jaun ; Jackson accepts tiie Secood I 
CWiMB «nd does tiet nak* 11117 chnnge {n Modod 

Gi^i- ; Ux-htr ari.J Petaviiis follow the Heb.. but tho 
ibrtner alters theeeoeratioo of Terah, while tlie 
htter does not. Tbt period of tli« king*, from the 
Foundntion of Soloroon'A Temple, i« very nearlr 
the same in tiie computations of Jackson, Usshcr, 
■mI PetnTitu : Ihles lengthens it by supposing an 
inferrp^um of 1 1 yi-s. after tlie dnih of Amazi.ili ; 
lJuiiS€u Skhoilcus it by ichiciiig the reign of Ma- 
nasseh from 55 to 45 yrs.— /'roftoftfe de^mination 
af dates and itUervaii,-'ii»,ring thus g(m« over the 
Billiad data,. it odIjt renudtti »r us to stete lAmt 
we believe to be the most satisfactoi^ scheme of 
chrooology, derived fttm a ooroparisoa of these 
with fiiKign djita.«l. Ikde tfihe DofmeMm of 
^-.'^rn' n'i Temple.-— The Temple was destroyc^^ in 
the Idth jear of Nebadudoezzor, io the 5th month 
oT the Jewish jear (Jer. lU. 12, 13 ; 2 K. skt. 8, 9). 
In Ptolemy's Caiioii this ynr is cnncnt in the 
proleptic Julian yea*', B.C. b>i*i, and the 5th mmitli 
tmf Ite ODOsidered as about equal to .\ii£;u8t of 
thAt year.— 2. Sijnchroni.iin of Jvshth and Pharao/i 
Necho. — The death vt Joslali am be clearly shown 
on Biblical evidence to kive taken jil.ice in the 
22nd year liefore that in which the Temple was 
destroved, that is, in the Jewish venr from the 
spring of B.C. 608 to th& spring of 607. Kecho s 
1st year is proved \n the Apis-tablets to have been 
iDost pnttwolf the Egyptian vague year, Jan. u.c. 
*Kl9-8, but jjoa-sibly ii.C. 010-9. The cxpcthlioii in 
epposing which Jouah &11 caooot be reaiooabiy 
dated earlier than Ked)o*a 2iid year, b.0. 609-8 or 
<j'i8-7. It is important to notio^ that no cnilier 
date of the destmction of the Temple than B.C. 580 
cao be reconciled with the chronology of N echo's 
rpi^ro- We h.ive thus B.C. 608-7 for the la,-t vt-.u- 
tit j€»iah, aiid OJB-" tV.r that of his accoj>j4on, U>e 
form^ date falling within the time indicated by the 
chronoloijy of Necho's rtign.— Syndinmistn of 
liczekiaJi i.md Txrhnhih. — Tiihakah u niculitmed as 
« opponent of Sennacherib shortly before the mi- 
lacolous dcrtructioD of his army in the 14th year 
«f Bezekiah. It has been lately proved from the 
A|»»-taMrts that the 1st year of Tirhakah's iO!;;ii 

•w Egypt w»u the vague year curreat in D.C. 0^9. 
71m iwti year of Heicnah, aooordiag to tl»e reoeired 

(lironolojj^v, is B.C. 71/5, and, if we eoiTcct it 2 yrs. 
00 accoont of the lowering of the date of the de- 
fltnietienefth«1>mpl«,B.o. 7tl. If wa hold that 
the fxp-^Jition dated in Hezekiah's 14th year was 
difl'oeut irom that which ended in tiie destruction 
«f the Assyrian army, we must still place the latter 
event U'fore Ii.C. GPa Th -re is, tlicrefore, a primii 
facie distTejiani y of at iea-st •> yrs. An emuoiaation 
of the &cts of the history im afforded Dr. Hincks 
what we believe to be the tine explanation. Tir- 
hakah, he obeerres, is not explicitly termed Phamoh 
or king of Egypt in the Bible, but king of Cush or 
Ethiofaa, Cram which it might ha infjntad that at 
tte tfane of Sennacberfb'i dCistrotia invasion he had 
tiot ;issum«l the ciown of Kpypt. We holJ, tliere- 
Sortf as most probable, that, at the time of Seuna- 
dMriVa disastrous atpeditien, Hrfaalnh was king of 
K^h:'-; ia in alliance with the kinti; or kings of Eg}'pt, 
—4. Sywihrimitm of Heht^Mom and Shithak. — 
Tha Biblical eTidenoe for fhb aynciiioniani is aa 
follows : llehoUxim appears to have come to the 
ihr&ne about 249 yrs. befoie the aa;c»&ion of Htze- 
kiah, and therefore B.a cir. 973. The invasion of 
Shishak took plaoa in hia fttii j«r, by tbia oom- 
COJI. D. B. 



putatioo, fi.c. 969. He a^ipears to have cone to the 
throne at least 21 or 22 y>^. before his espedtttoa 

against Rehoboam. An iusciiptfon at the (ju.n i ii.-s 
of Silsalis ia Upper Kgypt lecoids tlie cutting of 
stone in tb* SSnd year of Sheshonk I., or Shiihakf 
for const rrctions in tlie chief temple of Thebes, 
wiiei* we now lind a record of his conquest of 
Judah. On these groonds we may pbce the ao 
cession of Shishjik n.c. cir. 990.— 5. Exodus. — 
Ai tjniucjit.'j founded on iudependent evidence afford 
the best means of deciding which is the most pro- 
bable computation from Biblical evidence of the 
date of the Exodus. A comparison of the Hebrew 
KilenJar with the Egyptian has led the writer to 
the following result; — The dvil oommencement of 
the Hebrew year was with the naw-moon nearect 
to the autumii.il equinox ; and at the approximative 
date ot tite Exodus obtained by the long reckoning, 
wo find that th« iSgyptian vagtfe year conineiuscd 
at or abnnt tliat p/int of time. This approximative 
date, therefore, fall& uLuut the time at which the 
vague year and tlie Hebrew yaar, aa dated fVooi 
the autumnal equioo.v, ueaily or ex.nctly coincided 
in theu' commeucemeats. It miiy be teaMxaaUy 
supposed that the Israelites in tba time the 
oppresaion had made use of the Viigue year ns (he 
common year of the country, which indeed is len- 
dei'ed highly probable by the circumstance that they 
had oiostly adopted the Egyptian laUgtoa (Josh, 
xiir. 14 ; £s. ix. 7, 8), tba oelebraUona of which 
were kept accoi->Iii:t: to this year. When, tiierefoie, 
tlie festivals of the Law reudeted a year virtually 
tioptcal neecasaty, of tiie kind cifbar restored or 
Institufovl at the Exodus, it .vHras most prolnble 
that the current vague year was tixed under Moses. 
If this suppoettioo be oorreet, we alMmhl expect to 
find that the 14th day of Abib, on which fell the 
fuli-moon of the Passover of the Exodus, corre- 
sponded to the Nth day of a Phamenoth, in a vague 
year commencing about the autnmnnl equinox. It 
has been asa:rtainod by computatiuu tiiat a fuU-inoou 
fell on the 14th day of Phamenoth, on Thui-sday, 
April 21st( in tba yaar b.c. 1652. A full-moon 
wonid not fall on the same day of the vague year 
at a shorter inti rval than 2.') yrs, l>ef(>i e or attcj tliis 

•ku*, while the triple coiaddeoce of tiie uew-mooo» 
vague year, and automual cqoinox oonld not itdir 
in less than I'lOO vague ye;u-s ( E)ic. JSrit, 8tb ed* 
art. * Egypt,' p. 458). The date thus obtained is but 
4 yn. earlier than Helena, and the intanral htm it 
to that of the Fotindntion of Solomon's Temple, n.c. 
cir. lOlU, would be about 642 yrs., or i yrs. In ex- 
oemof that previously obtained from the numerical 
.statements iu the Bible. We therefore take B.C. 
lo<>2 the most saU&iactory date of the Exodus.— 
6. DcUe of the Commencement of the 430 years 
of Sojourn. — We hold the 430 yeara of Sojoont to 
have commenced when Abraham entered Palestine, 
and that the interval was of 430 complete years, or 
a little more, conunenaag aboul the time of the 
vernal equinox, B.0. 2082, or nMrer the bo^iiuiing 
of Ih.it prok'ptic Julian year.— 7. Date of the Dis' 
parskn. — Taking the LXX. numbers as most pro- 
bable, the IKsparsioa toast be placed b.0. cir. 2H98, 
or, if we accept Ussher's correction of the ace of 
Terah at the birth of Abraham, cir. 2758.-8. Date 
of the /W.— The Flood, aa ending about 401 yn. 
before the birth of Peletr, would be placed Tt.C. cir. 
3099 or 316y. The year preceding, or the 4u2itd, 
was that mainly oocupUd by the catastrophe. It is 
moat reasonaUa t» snpipoae the 2ionchian culouiala 
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to Imrt begun to spread about tbree centuries after 
the Flood. Ai far M w« cMi team, no indepflodnt 

histoiuui] evidence points to an earlier period than 
the middle of the ibth century B.C. as the time of 
the foundation of kioj^oina, utheugh the chrono- 
logy of Kfrypt reaches to about this period, while 
thai o( Babylon and other states does not gieatlj 
fall short of the same antiquity.— 9. Bate of the 
C'iittion of Adiiix. — The numbtn-s given hj the 
LXX, tor tiie aultJiluviau ptiLriarcli* would pinoe 
the cr«>ation of Adam 2262 yrs. befora the «nd of 
the Flood, or D.C. cir. 5361 or 5421. 

ChzyMlite, one of the precious stone* in the 
foundation ot tho haivenly Jerusalem (Kev. \x'\. 20). 
It has been already stated [BerYLI that the chry- 
Mlileofth« oadrata l« ideiitleal wth fh« nodmi 
Oriental topnz, the tarshish of the Hebrew T'.Ible. 

ChryBopraM occurs only in Ker. xxi. 20. Mr. 
King {Antiqut Cfinut p. 50* note) mj» tiitt the 
true (hrysopra.s5 is somptimes found in antique 
Egyptian jewellery set alternately witli bits ul 
lapiS'-Iasali ; it is not improbable therefore that this 
is the stone which waa too tenth in the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

Chub, the name of a people hi alUanM with 
Egypt in the time of Nebucbadoemr (Ex. xxx. h\ 
and pitibably of northern AfHom, or of the lands 
in^r Egypt to the soiuli. Some hare proposed to 
recogniie Chub in the names of varioas Africu 
plao^ Others, howvrvr, think the presHit Heh. 
text corrupt in this won!. It has lx?en therefore 
proposed to read Nub for Nubia, as the Arab. vers, 
has **the pople the Noobeh.** Par better, on 
till' score vi' probability, is the emendation which 
iiit^ig proposes, L4b. The Lubim might w^U 
occur among the peoples suffering in tha fidl of 
Ecypt. I:i the absi'tice of better oviileaae we prefer 
the reidiag of the pieseiit Heb. teit. 

Chnif a city of Hadadezer, called Benrthai hi 
S Sam. viit. 8. Chun is believed to be a 0U<> 
raption (1 Chr. xviii. 8). [Berothah.] 

Chordu (I.) The deri\-ation of the word Church 
is uncertain* It is generaUj said to be derired 
from th» Gredc Kvpuuri^. But the derivation has 
been too hastily a>su'i: - l. It was prubably cimi- | 
nected with kirk, the Latiu circus, drcuhu, the 
Greek ir^irXer, atid possibly also with the WMi 
Cfflrh, C'i!, c>/n^hlc, or caer. — II. Tfm wi n\ fKKXr)- 
ffla is no doubt tieriv.*(i iiom ^KKoAiiK, and in 
aocordance with its derivation it originally meant 
an as'iembly called out by the magistrate, or by 
legitimate authority. This is the ordinary classicsU 
sense of the woi^. But it throws no light on the 
nature of the institution so designate<l in the New 
Testament. For to the writers of tiie N. T. the 
word had now lost its primary signiKotion, and 
was either used generally for any meeting (Acts 
six. 3S), or mere partleularly, it denoted (1) the 
religious av^mblies of the Jews '' Tieut. ir. lo, xviii. 
16); (2) the whole assembly or congregation of 
the IsnNtttish people (Acts Tii. 38; Htb. U. 12; 
P>. xxit. 23; Dent. xxxi. DO". It was in this last 
i^en^ tlut the wurd was adopted and applied by the 
writers of the N. T. to the Ohristinn congregation. 
The i-}ii*if diiTei ence betwe<»n the woi ils " ecelesia " 
and "churcli,'' would prokibly consist in this, that 
"eecMa" primarily signified the Christian body, 
and secondarily the place of assembly, while the 
first signification of " church " was the place of 
assembly, which imparted its name to the body of 
wo(ahippen.«IlI. Xhc CfturcA as dttcribed in iht 



Gou>cls.—Thi word occurs only twice. £adi time 
In St. Matthew (Matt xtI. 18. '« On this rock will 

I build my Church;" xviii. 17, " Tel! it unto the 
Church "). In eveiy other cai.e it is spokm of as 
the kingdom of heaven " by St. Matthew, and as 
"the kingdom of God" by St. Mi'- mil St. Luke. 
St. Mark, St. Luke, ajid ."^t. John, never u-i* the ex- 
pression •* kingdom of lieaven." St. John once uses 
the phrase " kingdom of God " (iii. 3). St. Matthew 
occasionally speaks of " the kingdom of God " (v\. 33, 
xxi.3 1 , 43), and sometimes simply of " the kingdom " 
(iT. 23, xiii. 19,xxir. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, 
itis««^SettofMan*skb)gdom.** foxx.Sl,"thy 
kiiirjdom," I. c. Christ's. In the one GoKpel of St, 
Matthew the Church is i»pokcn of no less than thiiiy- 
*ix times as ** the.kingdom." Other descriptions or 
titles are hardly found in the Evangclit»ts. It is 
Christ's household (Matt. x. 25), the salt and light of 
the world (t. 13, 15), Christ's flock (Matt. xxri. 31 ; 
John X. t), its members are the branches growing 
Oil Christ the Vine (John xv.) ; but tJie g».'iiend 
description of it, not metaphorically but directly, 
is, that itl.^i a kins:(Iom (Matt. xvi. 19). From tba 
Gosj)ol then, we le^irn that Chri.st w;is abont to 
c-tablish His heivenly kingdom on earth, which 
was to be the substitute for the Jewish Chureh and 
kingdom, now doomed to destructitm (Matt. xxi. 
4')).— 1\'. The Chirch as described in the Acts 
<md M the ^tittles — iU Origmt Naiwrt, Ctntti- 
Mion, mdOrovcfh. — fnm theGoqiels we lean 
little in the way of (lct;iil as to the kingdom which 
was to be established. It was in the great fort/ 
days wUdi intervened betwem die Itaumctlon and 
the Ascension that onr Lord e.vpl.iincd specifically to 
His .^pottles " the things pcrtaininj^ to the kingdom 
of God" (Acts i. 3), that is, liis future Cbureh. 
—Its Origin. — The i-emoval of Cbn«.t from the earth 
had Idl his followers a sliJittt ie i coniiuny with no 
bond of external or internal co}i>>i:ion, except the 
memory of the Master whom they had lost, and 
the recollection of his injunctions to unity and lore, 
together with the occasiomU (glimpses of His pre- 
eenoe which weiv vouchivafed them. They con- 
tinned together, meeting for prayer and supplication, 
and waiting; for Christ's promts*? of the gill of the 
Holy Ghost. They nurobei^ in all some 140 per- 
sons, namely, the eleeen, the fidthfol women, the 
Lorl'? mother, his biethitn, and 120 dist-iples. 
1'hey had taith to believe that there was a work 
before them which they weit; about to be called to 
perftjiTn ; and that they mij^bt bi; iTady to 'lo it, 
they tilled up the number of tlie Twelve by the 
appointment of Maftlnas ''to be a tnie witness" 
with the eleven "of the Resurrfction." The lh\v 
of I't-ntet'ost is the birth-day of the Christian Church. 
The Spirit, who was then sent by the Son from the 
Father, and rested on each of the Disdplei, com* 
biued them once more into a whole — combined 
them as tliey never hud l>eforebeen combined, by an 

internal and spiritual bond of cobtfioa. Before tltey 
had been individual ftllowen of Jews, now thej- 

became his mystical bcKly, animatmi by His Spiiit. 
— /t» NalMre, — "Tl»eu they that gladly recnved 
his word weie baptiaed .... and they eentinncd 

stedfistly in the .\j<o«ttes' doctrine and fellowship, 
and iu breakiiis; of himd aud in prayers" (Acts li, 
41). Here we have indirectly exhibited the essen- 
tial conditions of Church Communion. They are 
(1) Baptism, Baptism implying on Uie part uf the 
recipient repentance and faith ; (*i) Apostolic Doc- 
trine; (3) FeUewship with the ApoaUcs; (4) Um 
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Lord's 55iipper ; '5) PuWic Worship. Every re- 
<)utsit« for church-mnnbership is h«re enumerated 
not only for tlM ApoftsUe cbfi, but for future Ages. 
St Luke's treatise h^'m^ historic.il, not do:;mnti<al, 
he docs not dircctiy eattr further into the essential 
oaturv of the Church. The conamanitjr of goods, 
which he d^st^n^jes .is beint; iinivprsjil amone>t tht" 
members ot t]»e intlint soiriety (li, 44, iv. 32), ii> 
i|Mcnlly dedared to be a \ oluatarf practke (r. 4), 
tMt a necessary duty of Christians as such (cornp. 
AcU ix. 36, 39, xi. 29). From the illustrations 
adopted by St. I'aul in hi< Ejiistl(>s, we h.ivc addi- 
tkmal light thrown upon the nature of th« Cburob. 
The pass.ige whidi it mort illnttnitiv* of our mlh 
j.-t-t m the Kpi^tlcs is Kph. iv. :>. 0. Hfre w» Mt 
what it is that ooostitutes the unity of the Church 
ia the nfnd «f the Apoitl«: f 1 ) unity of H«d.ship, 
"ooe T.onj;*' (2^ unity of bf lief, "one fiiith 
^3) amty of f»cr«raent«, "one baptism:" (4) 
vnitjr of hope of eternal life, " one hope of your 
cr^ll':!-: ;" ''5) unity of Inve, ''iiiiity of the Spirit 
:q tljo boiid of peiice;" unity of orgnniaation, 
•* one body." The Church, thCBv'at this period was 
a body of baptized men and women who beliered in 
Jesus ns the Christ, and in \i\e reveUtion made by 
Boa, who were united by having the same ftith, 
iMfie, and animating Spirit of ior^ the «no Siera- 
mratx, and tlie mim tpiritaal ioTiriUe Head.« 
What was the ConstiMim of this Ixxlij f — On the 
OTCBiog of the Day of f^tecost, the 3 140 members 
of whieb it eoMilted wn* (I) Apostles, (2) pre- 
Tio_Ls Disrijile-?, (3) converts. At this time the 

Church was not oolr DM>rally b(U actually one con> 
£icgatioit. Soon* ouwovify (tt ntmben givw so 

considerably that it wan a physical impassibility 
that all its members should come together in one 
apot. It became, therefore, aa aggragalo of ODn> 
5rtenti<^n.s, though without losing its essential unity. 
Tht Apo^tii^ who had been closest to the Lord Jc^us 
ia bis life on earth woaM doobtlan hava formed 
the eentres of the several congregations. Thus 
the Church continued for apparently some seven 
yea;a, but at the end of that time " the number of 
dtoeipka waa" MgnatiT ** moltipUcd " (Aetavi l), 
that tbe Twelve Apoxtlet found themaelTei to bo 
too tVw to rairy > i' f'n --^ works unaided. They 
tbereupoa for the tirst tune exercised the powers 
of nMaa latmeled t» thorn (John xx. 2t), and by 
I.ivin:: their hands on the .S«ven who were recom- 
mended to than by the general body of Christians, 
they appotntod ihcm to fblSI tha seeolar task of 
distributing the rommon «took. It is a question 
which csonot be certaiuly auswerei whether the 
«ffioe of these Seven is to be identified with that of 
the deacons el^ewheie found. We incline to the 
hypothesis which nukes the .Seven the oris^inals of 
the LteocoOA. From this time therefore, or from 
about this time, there existed in the Church — (I ) 
the Apostles ; (2) the Deacons and Evangelists ; 
(3) the multitude of the faithful. We hear of no 
01 hw Church^otfioer till the year 44« seven yean 
aAar the appointment of the deao o os. We find that 
thifre w« : ' ■ I ill tlie Chu.ch of J^r i .Ihti olTiwrs 
named Praibyters (xi. 30) who were the aaeistaots 
«f Jttoea, tbacMcf aihBbiitfaterofthaiChwQh (zli. 

17]. The ciKjiimstuHf* of theif first apjwintmpnt 
are not rocounte<l. No doubt they were similar to 
tiMsa onler which the l)e.icons were appointed. 
The name of Pie-hy!'; ir Klrier imf)lies ttiat the 
men scleeted were ot mature age. By the year 44, 

In tha Clmith or ~ 
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Cl^ the .\postl(s holdin;T the povemment of tho 
whole body in their own hands: ^2) Presbyters 
invested by the Apostka wHh authority fi>r eon- 
diictintj puhlie worship in each con:^roe;\tlon ; (") 
Deacons or Evangelists similarly inveted with the 
leaser power of preaching and of baptittl^ nnbe- 
lievers, and of distributing the cimmon gfxxls 
among the brethren. The same oi-der was esta« 
Uished in the Gentile Churches founded by 8t Real, 
the only difference being that those who were callM 
Presbyters in Jerusalem bore intiitTereotly the name 
of Bl^hops ( Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2 ; Tit. i. 7) 
or of Prasbyters 0 Tim. t. 17 ; Tit. L 5) elaewhere. 
It was fai the Cfattnh of Jertnalcn that another 
order of the ministry found its exemplar. .lames 
the brother of tbe Lord remained unmolested dur- 
ing the persecatioo of Hcnod Agrippa in the year 
44, and from tliis time he is the acknowledged head 
of tiie Church of Jerusalem. A consideration of 
Acts xii. 17; xv. 13, 19; Gal. fl. 3, 9,12; Acta 
xxi. 18, will remove al! doubt on thi<! po-nt. What- 
ever his pre-eminence was, he npp«irs to have 
borne no Fpe<^ial title indicating it* The example of 
the Mothei Church of Jerusalem was a^ain f ollowed 
by the Pauline Churchy. Timothy and Titus had 
probably no distinctive title, but it is imposslbla 
to read the EpisUes addressed to them without see- 
ing that they had an authority superior to that of 
the oiditiarr bishojis o»- priests (1 Tim. iii. ; v. 17, 
1 9 ; Tit. i.' 5). Thus, then, we see that where the 
Apostles were tbcmaelree able to tapcffnteod the 
('hurdles that they had founded, theCfmrch-ofTifeis 
consisted of— ( 1 ) Apostles ; (2) Bishops or Priests ; 
(3) DeaooM and Bvangelitti. Wttaa tiw Apostlea 
were unable to tjire )>»n-sonal superintendence, they 
delegated that p>wer which they had in common to 
one of themselves, as in Jmadem, or to one in 
whom they had cmfidenc*?, as at Ephesus and in 
L'lete. As the Apo»Lle» died off, these Apostolic 
Delegates neoesiarily multiplied. By the end of 
the Hrst century, when St. John was the only 
Apostle that now survived, they would have been 
established in every country, asCi'ete, and in every 
krgift town where there were serenl biibopa or 
prietts, each as the seven towns of Asia mennened 
m the Book of Revelation. These snpcrintenJents 
appear to be addressed hy St. John under the name 
of AnH«' With St. Jobn*« death tba Apostolic 
Odlege was exfiu'j;uis}ied, and the Apostolic Dele- 
gates or Angels were left to till their pUces in the 
government of tha Choreh, not with tna full unre- 
stricted power of the .\p^ f^i^, but with authority 
only to be exercised in iumtcd districts, in the 
next century we tind that these officers bore the 
name of Bishops, while those who -n 'hi^ first cen- 
inry wetc called inditl'erentJy Presbvten* or Bi-hops 
had now only the title of Presbyten*. We conclude, 
therefore, that the title bishop was gradually dropped 
by the second order of the ministry, and applied 
sp"cifirally to those who representfri what Jutm-f, 
Timothy, and lltaa had been in tha Apostolic age. 

Exttrwd Qrom^.—^V^ S<K)0 sools that 
were addtil to the Ajmsfle-s and to the 120 brefhrta 
on the day of Pentecost were inaeased daily by 
new eonverta (Acta tt. 47, 14). ThoN ooBTorta 
w< re without exception Jews residing iu Jenuitlem, 
wlsether speaking Greek or Hebrew (vi. 1). After 
Keren or eight years a step was made outwards. 
Philip, in his rr.mntT ''f Kvangelist, preachcsl Christ 
to tiie Saniaritan.s anU admitted them into the 

Chwdk by bapUen. Tba fiiat porriy Gentile cob. 
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Tcrt that we licar of \iv mme is Scrcius r.valu. 
(xiii. 7), but we are told that the cotnpanions of 
Cornelius were Gentiles, and their baptfami tke 
atlmis'^ion of the Gentiles was decMt^d Lv the ngency 
of St. I'eter, approved by th»> A])o«tles imd Jewish 
Church (xi. 18), not, as uu'j,ht hare been expected, 
by the ngency of St. Paul, This ptat event took 
place after the peace caused by Caligula's pei-se- 
cution of the Jews, which occurred a. d, 40 (is. 

and mora than a year before the famine, iu 
tli«(im««f Chodhttf A.D.44 (xi.26,2g). Galilee 
hiii.l iilready 1>ecn evuiigelizwl us well as Judaea ar.il 
Samaria, though the sp«»al agent in the work is 
not didbmd (iz. 81). Tbo himorj of tb« ^wth 
of the Gentde Chunh. so far as we know it, i< 
identical with the lii^tory of St. Paul, iu his three 
jouTDeya he carried Christionitj throogfa the chief 
cities of Asia Minor and Greece. — //s further 
growth. — ^Three great impulses eularred the boiders 
of the Church. The fint ii that which began on 
the day of Pentecost, and contimied down to tho 
cooversion of Coii^tautiue. By this the Roman 
fimpire was converted to Chriiit. The second ini- 
vam gatbtfed within the Church the hitherto bar- 
wtohb nations formed by the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes. The third impulse gathered in the Slavo> 
uian natioDt. The fint of these impulMS lasted 
to the fonrtfi ceoturr— the leoond to the ninth 
century — the third (beginning before the sccniid 
had ceased) to the tenw and devrath centuries. 
— y. Att€nMm ii$ CbNaf«N<«M.^W« have 
said that ecclesiastical authnrity resided (1) in the 
Apostles; (2) in the Aposti«> and the Deacons; 
(3) in the Apoetles, the Presbyters, ana the Dea- 
« i<Tv- : ''4') in the A^)09tolic Delegates, the Presbyters, 
niiii Ihe Dt^ous; (5) in those who Fuccectied the 
Apostolic Del^tM^ toe Presbyters, and the Deacons. 
And to these succeswn of the Apostolic Delegates 
came to be appropriated the title of Bishop, which 
w;\s originally applied to Preshytoi-s. At the com- 
meoceroent of the second oeaturj aad tbousefor^ 
ward* Bishope, Presbyters, and Dneena are tiie 
ofSoers of the Church wherever the Church existetl. 
BiahoiK were looked on as Christ's Yic^^rentf, and 
aa havingr aneeeeded to fha Apoatlea. They re- 
tained in their own hands authority over presbyters 
and the function of ordination, but witlt respect to 
each other th y wwr tquals whether their see was 
at Home or at Eugubium. Within this eqtml col- 
1^ of bishops tlicic eoon arose difference oi' rank 
thoOghMt of order. Below the city>bishops there 
sprang up a class of country-bibhops (chorepiscopi). 
Their position was ambiguous, and in the fifih cen- 
tury they bt?^an to de<^\y and gnidually die<J out. 
Above the dty-bishops there were, in the second 
century apparently, >letropolitan$, and in the third, 
Patriarchs or Kiarehs. The metropolitan wa5 the 
chief bishop in the civil division of the empire which 
wm aSM a nrorlnoe. The authority of the patri- 
arch or exarch crtende-l over the still larger division 
of the civil empire which was called a dioce^;. The 
cbwdies were independeoi aelf^ruled wholtss. The 
only authority which they recognised as ca]iaUe of 
coutrolUitg their separate action, was that of an 
Oecumenical Council composed of delegates from 
each. It was by John of Constaotiaople that the 
firrt orert attempt at erecting a Papal Ifonarchy 
was made ; and by Gi'egory the <^reat of Koine, in 
oooaeciueuoet it was fmoelj and iodignoatly de- 
nounced. Fnm thb time the fedenddianeter «f 
the eoMtitatba of tha Cborch wae omthrawn* In 



the West it becnmf? wholly despotir, and in the V. M, 
though the theory of aristocraticnl goveniment was 
and ia maintdned, the •I0l*«herahed title of Oeen> 
Djenical Patriarch indicates that it is wertknow 
winch luus prevented Coastaiitjuople ironi erecting 
at least an Eastern if she could not an Universal 
Monarchy. In the sixteenth century a further 
change of constitution occurred. A great part of 
Kuropc rcToltovl from the Western despotism. The 
Churches of England and Sweden retoniid to, or 
rather retained, the episcopal fbnn of govammeni 
at'ter the nitKlel of the iirst centuries. In p>arts of 
German J, of Fianoe, of Switzerland, and of Great 
Britain a PreAyterlan, or ftill kat defined, fom 
was adopted, while Rome tightened her hold on 
her vet remaining subjects, and by dettroying all 
peculiaritfei of natiotiBl IStnrgy and enslon» and; 
by depressing the order of bishops except as intCT^ 
preters of her decrees, converted that {art of the 
CImrch over which alia had sway into a jealous 
anitralircd al)solutlsm. —VI. Defnitions of the 
Cliurch. — The Greek CImrch gives the followin|;r 
*' The Church is a divinely instituted community 
of men, united by the orthodox ftitb» the law of 
God, the hiernrchy, and the Siieranienti.'' Tha- 
Latin Church defines it " the eoni]uny of Giris- 
tiaos knit tc^etber by the professioa of the same 
fiuth and the ooDumtnlon of the auna Saenaaenta^ 
under the government of lawful pastors, and espe- 
cially <^tbe Uoman bishop as the only Vicar of Chrisfe 
upon earth." The Church of England, ** a coi^re^ 
gation of faifhfiil men in which tlie pure word ot 
God is preached, and the Sacmmenta be duly minis- 
tered according to Chrlft'a ordinance in all thosfr 
thiujrs that of necessity arc mjuiMte to the same." 
The LuUiciau Church, " a cxingrepition of saints in 
which the Gospel is rightly tauirht and the Sacra- 
ments rightly administereci." The ConfieaBio Hel- 
vetica, " a congiegation of faithfnl men caBed« or 
collected out of the world, the communion of alt 
Mints." The ConfeiBo Soxouica, "a congregation, 
of men embracing the Gospel of Christ, and rightly- 
using; the Pacrameiits." The Confessio Beli;ia», •* a 
true congrc^tion, or assembly of all faitliful Chris- 
tiana WM leokfor the whole of their salvation from 
Jesiu Christ alone, as bcincr washed by His blood, 
and sanctified and mUed by His Spirit." These 
definitions show the difficnlty in which the different 
sections of tlie divided Chuich find themselves in 
fiaroiug a deluiition which will at once accord with 
the ^ilchNnts of Holy Scripture, and be applicable 
to the present state of the Christian world. \V» 
must not expect to see the Church of Holy Scriptnra 
actually existing in its peifedion on e:ii th. It Is 
not to be found, thua perfect, either in the collected 
fragments of CnristcDdom, or still leai in any €00 of 
these fmgments; though it is possible thnt one of 
those fiagmeata more than another may appn^cb 
the Scriptuml and Apoetolio ideal.— VH. The Faith 
and Attributes of the Chttrch. — The Nicene Cr.t\I 
is the especial and authoritative exponent of the 
Church's faith. We hai-c the Western form of the 
same Creed in that which is calle^l the Crf«ed of the 
Apostlei — a name probably dcnvetj tVom its havinjj 
been the local Creed of Rome, which was the chie< 
Apostolic )>ee of the West. An expansion of the 
same Creed, made in oixler to meet the Arian erroia, 
is found in the C'reeti of St. .\tlianasius. Tiic a«n- 
butti of the Church aie drawn from the expressiona 
of tha CiMda. The Chtneb ia dcaorihid m One, 
Hdf, Calfaolitv ApMtoUe. Ita Unitf aoniiala ha 
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CHUSHAN-RISHATHATM 

haring one object of wor&hip (Eph.ir, 6), ooe llmd 
(Eph. ir. 15), one body (Rom. xii. 5), one Spirit 
(Eph. i7.4),ODe faith ;ib. 1.1), h>i<e (ih. 12), love 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13)* tlie same sacraments (ib. z. 17), 
^iidptiiM and iR»nhip(Acts ii. 42). IlaHolincai 
f!f'prn.'!<i on its Head and Spirit, the means of ^rac*' 
m tudt It otferSf aod the holiness that it demnuds ot 
its member* (Eph. h*. 24). Its Catholicity ooosists 
in its belnj^ compot^.l of many natinnnl Churches, 
tot couliucd as iiie Jcvvisli Church to uix countiy 
(Mark xri. 15); in its enduring to the end of time 
(Matt. xiTiii.20); in its teaching the whole truth, 
and ha ring at its disposal all the means of grace 
vnuchsafed toman. Its Apostolicity in being built on 
tile foaiMbitaon of tbe Apoatiea (£pb. ii. 20)* and coo- 
temof In thdr doctrine and fillowshfp (Acta S. 42). 

CliiiBli'an-Eialiatlia'im, the king of Mesopotamia 
who (^pressed Israel during eight years in the gene- 
ntioB iimncdiatdy fbUowing Joahna (Judg. iii. 8). 
TI l' scat f.f his dominion was probably the region 
iMnwt^n the Euphrates and the JChabtntr* Chusban- 
Bisfaathaim's yoke was broken from thaoc^ of the 
people of Isrv ! the e.id of eight year* by Othn id, 
Caleb's iicph* w (^JiuIl,'. iii. 10), and nothing uiwb 
is heard of Mofipofaniia as an aggressive power. 
Tih> rise of the Assyrian empire, alxiut n.c. 1270, 
would naturally reduce the borderiug nations to 
insignificance. 

dm'ai, a place named only in Judith vii. 18, as 
Cfsr Rkrehel, and upon the brook Mochmur. 

Chn'sa (properly Chozas), th« howMtewiid of 
Uerod Anttpas (Ltike riii. 3). 

OtoW. [JOBDAK.] 

(^c'ia, a maritime province in the S.E. of Asia 
Kinor, borderiog oa Pamph/lia iu the W., Ljcaonia 
mi ChpiMdeBia ia Iha N., and Syria in tlM E. 

Lofty mountain chains «t«'pai"ate it from these pio- 
vinofs. Mods Amanus tiom Syria, uuU Antitauinu 
firom Cappadocia. The we&tcrn portion of the pro* 
rince is intersected with tho i i<lj;cs of Antit.iui us, 
and was denominated Tmclaei, roujh, in contiu- 
dwttnrtion to Pedias, the ler€l district in the K. 
The connexion between the Jews and Cilicia dates 
from the time when it became part of the Syrian 
kingdom. In the Apostolic age they wei-e still 
there ia ooosiderable numbers (Actff Ti« 9). Cilicia 
mm from its geographical postion the high road 
bt *.\v*va .'^yiia and the West ; it was also the native 
country of St. Paul ; heooe it waa risitcd by bini, 
fintljTt •oon after hia oonTersion (Oat. i. 21 ; Acts 

ix. 30) : aiid again in his seO'irul njiostohtal joiirm y. 
when he entered it on the side of Syria, and cnM£«d 
JkatUMroa liy tht l^laa <^lidac into Lyoaoma 
(Art* XV. 41 

C^ioaamoiL, a wcll-kuown aromatic substance, 
the rind of the Laurus cinttamo/num, called Ko- 
nnida-<j(Tuhah in Ceylon. It is nirntidue"! in Ex. 
XIX. 23 as one of the component parts of tlie holy 
anointing oil, which Moses was commanded to p re- 
fare — in ?nrr. Tii. 17 as a perAime for the bed— 
and in Oml. It. 14 aa one of the plants of the 
garden which is tlie imac^e of the spouse. In Rev. 
zriii. 13 itia enumerated among the pwrchapdine 
«f tlw great Baltyloo. ft waa impoited into Jadaea 
by the Phocniciaus or by the Arabians, nnd is now 
found in Sumatra, Borneo, China, &c., but chicHy, 
and of the best qoality, in the S.W. part of Ceylon. 
Sir E. Tenneiit bolirrc-s that it first reachiHl India and 
Phoenicia overland by way ot i^ej-aia tiom Cliiua, and 
tint at a later period tht CMNa of the Trc^lodytic 
; aafiplanted tiw dnudnott of the far £ui. 
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Cin nerotil, All, a district named with the land 
of Xnphtali *' and other northern pi aa havini; 

been laid waste hy P»> iiha(Iad 1 I\. xv. '20' . It 
was possibly the small endoscd district north of 
Tibcffai^ Kid If the aide of the lake, aftenrards 
known aa'* the [ilain of flcnnpyaroth." 

Cin'flttU The people of Cinuna and Gabdcs 
came up with SSorohabel from Bdbylon (1 Eadr. 

CxrcTimdnion was ix><-uli.irly, though not exclu- 
sively, a Jevcish rite. It was enjoined upon Abi-a- 
bam, the father of the nation, by God, at the 
institution, and as the token, of tlie Covenant, 
which assured to him nnd his desoeodanta the 
piromiae of the Meesiab (Ueo. xrii.)> It was thus 
made a neoeaaary condition of Jewish nationality. 
Kvery male chill to be circanicised when ri;_'ht 
days old (Ler. zii. 3) ou pain of death. If the 
eighth day were a Sabtnth the rite waa not poet' 
pfniol (John vii. C2, Slaves, whether home- 

iKtrn or purchased, were circumcised (Gen. xrii. 
12, 13); and fbreigneni moat have thebr malea 
circnmci^od befora they could be allowed to paiiake 
of the i^usover (Ex. xii. 48), or become Jewish 
citizens. Tho operation, which was performed wUh 
a sharp instrnmcnt (V.x. iv. 25; Josh, v, 0", was a 
j'aiuful cue, at least to grown persons (Gen. xxxir. 
25 ; Josh. V. 8). It sei'ms to have been c u.stoniarjr 
to name « child when it was drcumdsed (Luke i. 
59). The nse of drcumctsion by other nations 
besides the .lews is to Lx- gathered almost entirely 
from sources extraneous to the Bible. The rite has 
been fennd to prevail eitemivcly both in ancient 
and nu^Jeni times; and anion^:; some nntions, as, for 
instance, the Abyssinians, Nubians, modem i%^>> 
tnna, and Hottentota, a similar cnatom Is eaid to ba 
practised by both sexes. Tlie iiil!ii-al notic« of the 
rite describes it as dibtiiictiveiy Jewish ; bo tliat in 
the N. T. "the circumcision wtpirofi-ii) and 
"the- unoiroumeision" (^ iicpojSvtrTla) are frequently 
used synonyms for the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Cii-cumcision certainly belonged to the Jews as it 
did to no otiier people, by vii-tue of its divine insti- 
tution, of the religious privileges which were at> 
tachcd to it, and of the strii t regulations wbidl 
enforced its observance. ^loreorer, the 0. T. his- 
tory incidentally dtsdosea the (hct that many, if 
not all, of the iiatioi:.> with whom they came in 
contact were unciicuntcised. Ttie origin of the 
eoetora amenget «M huge aeetion of tboae Gentilca 
who fellow it, is to be found in the hiblical iccord 
of the circumcision of Ishmnel ((.ten. rrii. 25). 
Josephna relates that tlie .\iabi.tns cucumdsc after 
the thirteenth yeai-, becauH- Islimael, the founder of 
tlieir nation, was circumci>ed at tirnt age. Though 
Mohammed did not enjoin ( ireumcision in the Ko« 
ran, he was cii-cumciscd himself, according to the 
custom of his countiy ; and circumcision is now as 
common amongst the Mohummedans as amongst 
the Jewa. The prooev of restoring a circumcised 
person to his natural condition by a surgical opera- 
t:on was sumetimes undergone. Some of the Jews 
iu the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, wishing to 
aasimilatii themselns to the heathen around tmm, 
built a frymmsium (yv^u'dirtoy) at Jcrusalfm, and 
tliat they might not hv kuown to be Jews whcu 
tliey appeared naked in the gomes, *' made them- 
•-.'Ivei? Ttnriiriimci-ed" fl Ma<c. i. 15). Ai;ninat 
liaviiig rt-touise to tJiis pniclite, from an eJce^6ive 
nnti-Judaistic tendency, St. Paul cautious the Co- 
rinthiana (1 Cor, vii, 18). Tha attitode which 
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Chrbtianlty, at iti inti-oduction, assumed towards 
circutncision was one of absolute hostility, so fai* as 
the neoarity of the rite to nlration, or iia poiM 
abn of nnj religious or moral worth were con- 
cerned (Acts zv. ; Gal. v. 2). The Abyssinian 
Christians still practise cireunidsion as a national 
cuatom* An etiiial idea ia attached to drcom- 
cUoB even iD the 0. T. (Ex. yi. 12, 30 ; Jo-.tL 
10 ; Ler. xxvi. 41), becau.>« drcumeiiiM «M til* 
symbol of purity (see la. lii. 1). 

Ob, Acta sfii. SI. [KnR* 1 .1 

Cl'«i, Esth. li. 2. [K'lbii. 2?] 

Cistern, a receptacle for water, either conducted 
from an external spring, or proowding from rain- 
fiill. The dryness of the summer months between 
Mnj aiid September, in Syria, and the tciucity of 
qnings in many parts of the country, make it uece:>- 
sary to collect in reKiToirs and cisterns the rain- 
water, of which abundance falls in the intermediate 
period. The lai^er sort of public tanks or reaer- 
Toii«| in Axifaio Mirkeh, Hebiv Bmrtoah, an nnnlly 
caDad in A. Y. ** pool," wlilte ftr tlw mtllar and 
mora private it is convenient to re^rve the name 
oatam. Both birkebs and cisterns are frequent 
thmighoat tha whala «f Syria and Palaitiiw. On 
the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bctlicl, 
" broken cisterns " of high antiquitr are found at 
ngolar interrala. Jenudam, deienbad bySlnbo 
as well supplied with water, in a diy neighbour- 
hood, depends mainly for this upon its cisterns, of 
which almost every prirate house possess<-s one or 
more, excavated in the ro<jk on which the city '\s 
built. The cijNttrus have usuaily a round opening 
at tha top, sometimes built up with stonework 
nbove and f uixuahed with a carb and a wheel for 
the Imcket (Eod. xii. 6), ao that they haTe cxter- 
nnlly much tha appearance of an ordinary well. 
The water ia oondoctad into them from tha roo& 
of fba hooaea dining tiia ndnxaeasoo, ud wlUi care 
remains sweet during the whole summer and au- 
tumn. In this manner most of the lai-ger iiouses 
and pnblie boildii^ ara aappllad. En^ dstama 
were sometimes used as pri.s<ins and phices of con- 
iinement. Joseph was axai into a " pit " (Gen. 
xzxrii. S2), and his " dungeon " in Egypt is called 
by the same name (xli. 14). Jeremiah was thrown 
iuto a miry though empty cistern, whose depth is 
iodieated by tha aorda naed to lak Urn down (Jar. 
sxxviii. 6). 

Clthem (1 Maoc. iv. 54), a musical instrument, 
rcsemljluig a guitar, most probably of Greek origin, 
cmnloyed by the Cauddcau^ and introdnoed by the 
BeSrawa into Mastina on ttieir return thither after 
the Babylonian captivity. With 
reuect to the shape of the Cithern 
orCitlinm nantionad fn tiie Apo- 
crypha, the opinion of the li\u-ni\l 
is divided : according to some it 
reaimUad in Ibrm thaOvadi daltn 
A, otlien? represent it as a half- 
moon, and others again like tiie 
modem guitar. In many eastern 
countries it is still in use with 
strings, varying in number from 
three to twenty-four. Under the 
nan»a of Kootkir, the traveller 
NIalMiIir dasertbes it as a wooden 
plate or dish, with a hole benesith and a jtiece of 
akin stietched above like a drum, la Mendelssohn's 
edition of tha FiMlnw,tha EootiHr m KatkrM k 
daieribad tilt aoooinpaa^iV figora. 




CITIES 

Citiei. 1 . 'A>\ and also '/r : 2. Kiryath ; pro- 
bably the ma^t ancient name for city, but seldom 
n^ in pixtse as a general name for town. Th« 
dassificntioo of tha human nca into dwellers in 
towns and nomade waodarers (Gan. It. 20, 22) 
seenu to be intimated by the ctymolt^'cal scusc of 
both words, as places of security against an enemy, 
distingi^had from tha onwaned imlage or hamlet^ 
whose resistance is more easily overcome by the 
marauding tribes of the desert. The earliest notice 
in Scripture of dty-bnilding is of Enodi hf Gain* 
in the land of his exile (Gen. iv. 17). After th» 
confusiou of tongues, the descendants of Nimrod 
founded Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in th» 
land of .Shinar, and .V.^luir, a bninch ft nm tli'-' snm<» 
stock, built Nioeveli, Kehobolh-by-tlie-rivcr, Cal.iii, 
and Resen, tha faMt being " a great city." A sub- 
sequent passage mentions Sidon, Gaza, Sodom, Go- 
moiTah, Admah, 2^boim, and Lasha, as cities of 
the Canaanites, but without implying for them 
antiquity equal to that of Nineveh rad the rest 
(Gen. X. ld-12, 19, xi. 3, 9, xan. 87). The 
earliest description of a city, properly so called, is 
that of Sodom (Gen. six. 1-22') ; but it is certain 
that fitHu very early times cftiea existed on the 
sites of Jemsalem, Hebron, and Damascus. Hebron 
is said to have been built seven years before Zoaa 
(Tanis) in Egypt, and is thus the only Syrian town 
which piTsents the elements of a date for its foun- 
dation (Num. xiii. 22). Kveu before tlie time of 
.\braham there were cities in Egypt (Gen. xil. 14» 
15 ; Num. xiii. 22), and the Israelites, during their 
sojouru theie, were employed in building or forti- 
fying the " tieasure cities " of Pithom and Itaamses 
(Ex. L 11). Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of 
Syria (« both sides of the Jordan had grown ia 
power and in number of "fenced cities," whidi 
were oceopiedaad perlmpa rnrtly rebuilt or foitifiad 
after the conqtieat. Bat nom aomo of tlicea the 
poss.'xsoi b weic not expelled till a late pei io'l, and 
Jerusalem itself was not aptured till the time of 
Dnrid (2 Sam. r. 6, 9). Fmn thia tina lha Ha~ 
brews became r\ i it y -dwelling and agricultural rather 
than a pastoiai people. David enlaiged Jerusalem, 
and Solomon, besides embellishing his capital, also 
built or rebuilt Tadmor (Palmym), Gezcr, Beth- 
horon, Hazoi, and M^ddo, besides Rtore-t.ities 
(2 Sam, V. 7, 9, 10; 1 K. ix. I&-18 ; 2 Chr. viii. 
6). Collections of houses in Syria for social habi- 
tation mav be classed under three heads : — 1 . cities : 
2. towns with atadels or towers for resort and 
defeooa ; 3. nnwallcd Tillafw. Tha citiea nay bo 
aasmned to have baa in draoat all eaaea ^ ftnead 
cities." But around tJie city, e.'«pe>-ially in peace- 
able times, lay undefended submbs ( 1 Chr. vi. 57 ; 
Num. xnr. 1>5 ; Joah. jeiI.), to wnidi tha priTi* 
leges of the city extend»xl. The city thus beciime 
the citadel, while the population overflowed into 
the suburbs (1 Kaoe. a. 61). The abaenoa oT 
walls as indicating setnirity in peaceable times, ia 
illustmted by tlie prophet Zechariah (ii. 4 ; 1 K. 
iv. 25). Aaoordiug to Eastcra custom, special 
cities wore appointed to furnish special supplies for 
the service of the stite. Governors for these and 
their surrounding districts were appointed by David 
and by Solomon (1 K. iv. 7, ix. 19; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
25; 2 Chr. xvii. 12, xsi. .3; 1 Mace, x. 39). To 
this practice our Lonl alludes in his pai-able of the 
pounds. In many Eastern cities much space is 
occupied by gardens, and thua the ifn of the ia 
gnatty iDBiwaad. ThaTaafcoilaBi afllinafdi aaft 
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of Ba^iylon may thus be iti \v\rt arcounfc-f for. In 
most Oriental cities the ttreeU are extremely nnr- 
ww, mUoui alloiniig more tKui two loadod canwlt, 
or one cnmel aod two foot pass^ngeis, to pass each 
other, though it is cleir that some of the ttrvet:! of 
KilMVvh must hare been wide enongh it» diariots 
to \x\m (Nah. ii. 4). Tlie open spares ncnr the 
gritfi of towrns were in anuicat times, as tijt*y mv 
still, used aa places of assembly by the elders, of 
bokliiig courts by kings aiid judges, and of general 
resort by dtizens (Gen. xxiii. 10; Rufh iv. 1 ; 
ilatt. vi. 5 ; Luke xiii, 26, &c.). They were also 
xa*d as pkon of pobUo ezponre hj way of punish- 
SMot (mt, n. 2 ; Am. r, 10). 

CitiM of Beftlge. Six I.eviticnl citit?s six-cially 
cfaooen for refiige to the involuntoij homicide until 
released from lanidnnent by the math of tht high- 
priest ^mn. xxxv. C, 13, 15; lo^!l. xx. 2, 7, 9 '. 
There were thtee on each aide of Jordan. 1. Kk- 
1>ESH, in Naphtali (1 Chr. vi, 76). 2, SnscHEM, 
in Mooot Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. G7 ; 
2 Chr. X. 1). 3. Hkubok, in Jud ih f josh. xxi. 
13; 2 Sam. t. 5; 1 Clir. vi. 5.".. xxix. 27 ; 2 Chr. 
li. 10'. 4. On the K. side- of Joi-Jan - BkzeR, iu 
tb* tj ibe of Meubcii, iu the plains of Moab (IVut. 
ir. 43; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Mace. v. 26). 
5. Ramotii-Gilkad, in tlie tribe of Gad (Deut. 
ir. 43 ; Jo«h. xxi. 38 ; IK. xxii. 3). 6. Colan, 
in Ba«han, in the half-tn!« of Muiosseh (Dput. iv. 
43; Joab. xxi. 27 ; 1 Chr. vi. 71). Maimouides 
Hy« «n tiM 48 Levitica) dtiet bid th« privilege of 
asyl im, b-.it th.^t ih^ six refnge-cities wei-e required 
to receive and lodge the homicide gratuitously. 
The dirvetioat mpectii^ the i«fnge*dtlff9 present 
antre difficuUies in interpretitinn. The Lm'ticil 
cities wcr« to have a spnoe of 1000 cubits (nbout 
583 yanb) beyond the city wall for pasting ami 
ether p'^rposcs. Pre-ont!y ufter, 2<.>0u cubif* aic 
ordifred to Ix the suburb liiiut (Num. i.vsv. 4, 6;. 
The eolation of the difTiculty may be, either the 
SOOO cubita are to be added to the 1000 as " 6elds 
of the sabarbs" (Lev. xxv. 34), or the additional 
2000 cTibit.s wpre a special gift to the rpfiiRt^citio, 
whilst the other Leritical cities had only 1000 
cnbH:! for enbiiTb. 

Ci'. mi5. 1 M;u-c. viii. .5. fCniTTI.M.] 

Cittmuhip. The im of this term in Scripture 
hm cxdoBTo wfri' en w to the tungci of the Roman 
empirp. The privilege of Roman citizenship was 
or^ioally acquired iu various ways, as by purchase 
(Acte xsn. 28), by military services, by favour, 
or by m.nnnmiN.'sioii. The right once obtaine^l de- 
scend^ad to a mau's children (Acts xxii. 28). Among 
the pririlqgm attached to citizenship, we may note 
that a man could not be bound or imprisoned with- 
out a formal trial (Acta xxii. -Q), still leas be 
scourged (Acte xvi. 37 ; Cic. tn Verr. v. 6:1, 66). 
Another pMlcge attaching to citizenship was the 
»l^m\ from a pnmndal tribunal to the emperor 
at r > Acts xxv. 11), 

Citron. |[ Apple Trek.] 

Cbnlft (Acts zxrii. 16). A small idand nearly 
do*^ W. of Cape Mnt.ib on the S. ccist of Crete, 
and nearly due S. of Phoekice. It is still called 
CUndaneta, or Oamionttf, by the Gredta, whMh 
the Italians have corrupt<xl into Oozzo. The ship 
which conveyed St. Paul was ^ized by the gale a 
little after passing Ca)>e Matala, when on her way 
from Fair Havens to Ph'-^nire (.\cts ixvii. 12-1?;. 
The storm came dowu from the island (v. 14), and 
there was danger ket the ship should be drfren into 



the African Fyrtis (y. 17). It h a>l!«>d that she 
wa.s driven to Clauda and ran under the lee of it 
(r. 16). The giae cam* from the N.B., or E.N.E. 
Under the iae of Clmda then would U mootb 

water. 

Glaa'Aia, a Christian woman mentieoed in 2 Tiro. 

iv. 21, a*? s-'iliifiMtr Timolheti<<. ThTC is rmvin for 
feujijicciug that this Claudia was a Bnti&h njii Itn, 
daughter of king Cogidubnus, an ally of Rome, 
who took the mune of his inij»prial jvitron, Tilx riiis 
Claudius. She appears tu LiVc bfccome tlif wife of 
Pudcns, who is mentioned in the same verse. 

Oau'dilll, fourth Roman emperor, reigned from 
41 to 54 A.D. He was the son of Nero Drusns, 
was boni in Lyons Aug. 1, i;.c. D or and iiv.d 
private and unknown till the day of hi« being called 
to the tiirone^ January 24, A.D. 41. He WM no- 
minated to thi V -nine power mninly I broach the 
intiueucc oi' Herod Agrippa the First. In the reign 
of Claudius there were arrtral fiuninee, arisine 
from unfavourable haiTcsts, and one such occurred 
in Palestine and Syria (Acts zi. 28-30) under the 
procurators Cuspius Fadus and Tiberias Alexander^ 
which perhaps lustLtl some yrars". ClanJins Was 
induced by a tumult of the Jews in Rome, to expel 
them from the city (d*. Acts xviii. 2). The dnt^* 
of this event is onoertun. After a weak and focdish 
reign he was poisoned by his fourth wift Agrippina, 
the 111. I::n Xf:... Oct. 13, a.d. 54, 

Claa'dittBlqrniM. [^Lysias.] 

Clay. As ue sediment of water lomdnisg In 

pits or in streets, the won! is used frcqnently in 
O. T. (Is. Ivii, 20; Jer. xxxviii. 6 ; Ps. xviii. 42), 
and in N. T. (John ix. 6), a mixture of sand or 
dust with spittle. It is also found in Uic sense of 
pott«r'« clay (Is. xli. 25). The woitl moet oom- 
monly used for *' potter's clay " is cMmer (Ex. i. 
14 ; Job iv. 19 ; Is. xxix. 16; Jer. xviii. 4, &e.). 
Tlic great scat of the pottery of the preseut day iu 
Palestine is Gaza, where are made the vessels in 
dark blue clay so frequently met with. Another 
use of clay was for sealing (Job xxxviii. 14). Wine 
jaj-s in Egyj>t were sometimes sealed with clay; 
mummy pits were sealed with the same substance, 
and nmains of day are still finiiid adhering to the 
stotie door-jiiinbs. Our Lord's Unnh may have 
been thus sealed (Matt, xxvii. 66), as also the 
earthen veMel containing die evidenecs of J«ramiah*s 
pmxhase (Jer. xxxii. 14). The f.enl nsofi for puI-Hc 
documents was roiled on the nwist day, and the 
tablet was then placed is t]ie llie and baked. TlM 
practice of sealing doors with clay to faeilltufG de- 
tection iu co^u of malpractice &tiU cumiuou in 
the Kast. 

Clem'ent (Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-labourer of St. 
Paul, when he was at Philippi. It was genei:ally 
believed in the ancient church, that this Clement 
was identical with the Bishop of Romei* who aftei^ 
wards lieeame so celebiated. 

Cle'opas, one of the two dlselples who were 
going to Emmaus on the day of the nsun«ction 
<Lnke nir. 18). It b a question whether this 
Cleopns is to be consideroil iis identical with 
CLEoruAS (accur. Clopos) or Alphaeus in John 
six. 35. Ob the whdt, it seems safer to doubt 
their identity. 

Cleopatra. 1. "The wife of Ptolemy ** (Esth. 
xl. 1 ) was probably the granddaughb i of Antiochus, 
and wife of Ptol. VI. Philometnr.— 2, A daughter 
of Ptol. VI. Pbilometor and Cleopatra (I), who 
was married first to Altrimiler Batas B.O. ISO 
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(I yiacc. X. 58), and afterward* piTcn by her father 
to l>Mnetriui Nicntor wheu he inra<led Syria (I Haec. 
xi. 12). During the cnpUritjr of Demctrias in 
Pnrtliji, Cleopatra married his brotlwr Antinchus 
Yll. Sidetes. She afterwaitb murdered Selcacu.<(, 
her eMwt son by D«m«tritt*; and «t length was 
hei-self |K>:KOoed B.C. 120 by a draught which she 
hivi prepaied lor her Gecond ton Atttiochus VIII. 

Cb'opbaa. rCi«EOPA8| Alphasus.3 

Clothing. [buKSS.] 

Cloud. The shelter given, nml jtfiXiljmeut of 
nin promUed, by doudi, give them their pecnliar 
promineRce in Oriental imagery, and the individual 
cloud in an ordinarily doudletrs region becomes well 
liolined and is dwelt upon like the individual tvee 
iu the bare landscape. When a cloud appeu^s, 
nrin it oidbianiy apprehended, and Ihosthe **dotHl 
without min" becomes a pioverb for the man of 
promise without prformonce (Pror. xvi. 15 ; Is. 
xvili. 4, %xv. 5 ; Jude 12 ; comp, Pror. xxr. 14). 
The cloud is a fit^ure of tmnsitorinoss (Job x?tx. 
l.'i; Ho«. vi. 4\ ninl of whatever mlificepu divine 
f.ivuur or huin;iii sn p[.lic;itioQ (Lam. ii. I, iii. 44). 
B«'iiig the leait sub>tanti;il of visible forms, it i* 
the oue .njuougst material tilings which Buggests 
most easily spiiitual being. Heiirc it is tha reoog> 
nised machinery by which snpematural appearances 
are introduced (U. xix. 1 ; Ez. i. 4 ; Rev. i. 7). A 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, visited and 
retted on the Mercy Seat (£z. zzix. 42» 43; IK. 
viiL 10, 11 ; 3 Chr. t. 14; Ec. xUti. 4) and tras 
by later write s nmnoil Shc-chiii.ih. 

doild, FiUar at This was the active fuim of 
the aynboUeal riorfHjoad, betakcntng Gobi's pre- 
sence to lead His chosen host, o:' to inqtiin' and 
visit oflTenccs, as the luminous* cloud of the sano 
tuaiy exhibited the same nndtr an a.>pcct of repose. 
The cloud, which Wamc a pillar wlu-n the hn>( 
moved, seems to have rested at oUict times on the 
tabernacle, whence God is said to have " come down 
in tha pllJar" (Num. xiu 5 ; so Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10). 
It premed the host, apparently renting on the aik 
which led the way (Ex. aii. 21, xl. 36» !». } Nnn. 
ix. 13-23, z. 34). 

€tai'dtu ii mentioned In 1 Hace. xv. 23, as one 
of the Giwk cities whieh contained Jewish i-esidenb$ 
in the 2ttd century D.c„ and in Act* xxrii, 7, as a 
harbour which wai passed by St. Pkul after Wing 
Myrn, and before ninning under the lee of Crete. 
It was a city of great consequence, situated at the 
tttreme S.W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor, on a 
pi-omontnrv now called Cape Crio, which projects 
betweeu tiie islands of Cos and lUiodes (see Acts 
xxi. 1). All the remains of Cnidus thim that it 
nuat have been a city of great maitiiiflcencf. 

OoiL In A. V. this word repre»«'nt.s no Iph^ than 
five dilleresit Heb. words. 1. The fii->t und most 
frraoently used is gaokekth, a live ember, burning 
fuel, as dtttinguiAed from ptcMm (Prov. xxri. 
21). In 2 .Sam. x.\ii. 9, 1?., "e-ials of firo *' aic 
put metaphorically ibr the lightnings prooeediog 
iron God (Pe. xriit 8, 12, 13, oil. 10). In Pmr. 
XXV. 22 we have the proverbial expression, " Tiiou 
shalt he v[) co iU of fire upon his head," which lias 
been adopted by St. Paid in Rom. xif. 20, and by 
which is metaphoi iciny-expresse-l the burning shame 
and confusion which men nnut feel when tiwir evil 
is requited by good.— 2. Pecham. In Prov. xxvi. 
21, this word cl^rly aignities fiitl not *jct lighted, 
Tha fael neaot in the abore passages is probablv 
cbareaal, and not ooal io our aaue of tha wrard.-^ 



3. Jlctseph, or Jtitspah. In the nan-ative of Elijah's 
mimcttkms meal (IK. xix. 6) the woixi is usod to 
describe the mode hi whtdi the eaka waa halcad, xiz. 

on a hot stone, as is still usual in the East 

pdh in is. vi. 6, properly means " a hot stone."— 

4. Siatepk in Hab. iU. 5, is raideiad fai A. V. 

"burning; rort!.«," and in the mnrpn "burniri'^ 
di>oa.-es." The former meauing is s^tipjiorted by 
Cant. viii. 6, the Utter by iJeuL xxxii. 24.-5. 
Skichdr, Ijim. iv. 8, is reinleie>I in .A. V. " fiieir 
visage 1% blacker than a coal," or in the maig. 
" darker tluin blackueaa.'* 
Coat [DiiKSS.] 

Cook. There nppearM to be no mention of do- 
mestic poultry in the 0. T. In the N. T. the 
"codt" is mentioned io reference to St. Peter's 
denial of ottr Lord, and Indirectly in the word 
"cock-crowing" (Matt. Mvi. "4; Mark .xiv. r>C', 
xiii. 35, &c). We know that the domestic cock 
and hen were early known to the aadent Greeks 
and Roman;;, and as no mention is made in the 
O. T. of these biids, and no figure!! of tliem occur 
on the Egyptian monuments, we aie inclined to 
think that they came into Jodacawith the Homnn?, 
who, as is well known, prized these biiihi both as 
articles of food and for oock-fi|^tiB|p, 

Cookatrioe. [Adder.] 

CoeUe (Heb. hoshdK) occurs only Io Job xvA. 
40. Celsius has nrt,'ued in favour of the .iconite, the 
AoonUua^ HapeUM^ which however is quite a 
moantain— never a field— plant. But we are in- 
clined to believe that the boshdh denote^, any IkuI 
weeds or fruit, and may in Job signify bad oi* 
smutted barley. Or It may mean some of tha iiw> 
]e«i grasses which have somewhat the apfCaiMCa 
of barley, such as Honlevun mun'nwn, Le, 

Coelaqrr'ia, "the holloto Syria," was (strictly 
s|>eakHig) the name given by the Greeks, after the 
time of Alexander, to tiie remarkable valley or 
hollow (KotXfa) which intencnes between l.il aiuw 
and .\nti-I.il.iuu8, stretching from hit. 33^ 20' to 
34*^ 40', a distance of nearly a hundred miles. 
" The view of this great valley is diiefly remark- 
able as being exactly to the ejf0 vhat ititcn tnapt 
— the * hollow* between the two momitmi i^ges 
of Svria." The term Coele-Syri.i w.-\s als<j used in 
n much wider sense. In the tii^st phice it was cz- 
tended so as to indnda the hihabited tract to tht 
ea>t of tho .Aiiti-Lihanus range, belwoen it and the 
desert, in which stood the gi-eat city of i)Biuascus ; 
and then It was ^rther CMried on upon that side 
of Jordan, throngli Ti achonitis and Pci aea, to Idu- 
maea and the boide»-a» of Egypt. The only diit.nct 
refiarence to the region, as a separate tract ot country, 
which the Jewi.^h 5>criptuiTS contain, is proljably 
tliat ill Amos (i. 5), where " the inhabitants of the 
plain of Aven," ( //i:7;.jM-j4r«l)airtthroati-ne,i in con- 
junction with those of Damascus. Jiiiath denotes 
exactly such a plain as Coele-Syria. In the Apo» 
ri vpiKtl Ikioks theic is frequent mentioti of C<>ele- 
Syria in a somewhat vague sense, nearly as an 
eqniTalent fiw Syria (1 Ead. ii. 17, 24, 27, It. 48, 
vi. 29, vii. 1, viii. 67; 1 Mace. x. 69 ; 2 Wact% iii. 

8, iv. 4, viii. 8, x. 11). in all these cases tha 
woi-d is givra In A. V. aa CslXWYBU. 

Coffer {Argazj, a moveable box hanging from 
the Side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15). This 
word is found nowhere elia. 

Coffin. [BuniAi..] 

Co la, a place (Jud. xv. 4, only), the position or 
real oaiM of whidt has not bam aaccrtainad. 
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Col-bo'zell, a man of the tnbe of Judah in the 
time of Nehcmbh (Nch. iii. 15, xi. 5). 

Coli'ns, 1 F.Mlr. ix. 23. [Kelaiah.] 

Collar. For the pi-oper &cn9C of this term, as it 
occurs in Judff. riii. '2*y, see Eaiuunus. 

College, the. In 2 K. xxil. 14 it is said in the 
A. V. that HulJnh the ptf>j)het«a '* dwelt in Jeru- 
salem in the colleje (Heb. mishneh)," or, as the 
margin has it, " in the second part." The same 
part of the city is undoubtedly alluded to in Zepli. 
i. 10 (A. V. *• the wcBnd "). Keil's explanation is 
probably the true one, tliat the mis/ineh was the 
*' lower city," built on the hill Akra. 

Colonj, a designation of Philippi, in Act« xvi. 
12. Alter the battle of Actium, Augustus assigned 
to his veterans those parts of Itjily which luui 
e>poa8ed the cause of Antony, and transporte*! 
many of the expelled inhabitants to Philippi, Dyr- 
radiium, and other cities. In thb way Philippi was 
vtukie a Roman colony with the " Jus Italicum," 
and acconlingiy we find it desciibed as a "colonia" 
both in inscriptions and upon the coins of Au- 
giistus. 
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CoIos'm (more properly Colos'iae). A city m 
tl»e upiK«r i«rt of the basin of the Maeander, on 
one of \U artluents namcil the I.ycus. Hiera)«lis 
and Laodicaea were in its immediate neighbourhood 
(Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; see Rev. i. 11, iii. 14). 
Colossae iell, as these other two cities rose in 
importance. It was situated rlo-se to the great 
road which leii fiom Kphesus to the Kuphintes. 
Hence our impulse would be to conclude that St. 
Paul pa.'^sed this way, and founded or coi)(lrme<i the 
Colosiiifln Church on his third missionary journey 
(Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). The most competent com- 
mentators, however, agree in thinking that Col. ii. 
1, proves that St. Paul had never been there, when 
the Kpistle was wiHtten. That the Apostle hoped 
to visit the pboeon being delivered from his Roman 
imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 fcompai-e 
Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave Oiiesimua 
were dwellei-s in C«>lo.ssae. So also were Arehippus 
and Epaphras. Mr. Hamilton was the firet to d«- 
teimine the actual site of the ancient city, which 
appears to be at some little distance from the 
modem village of Chonas. 





Colossiaiu, the Epistle to the, was wntten by 
the -\{x*tle St. Paul during hi," first captivity at 
home (.\cts xxviii. 16), and apparently in that 
portion of it (Col. iv. 3, 4) when the Apostle's 
imprisonment h«*l not assumed the more .severe 
chajacter which seems to be reflecteil in the Epistle 
to the Philippians (ch. L 20, 21, 30, ii. 27), aii<l 
which not improbably succee«Icd the death of 
Burrus in a.d. 62, and the decline of the influence 
of Seneca. This important and profound epi>tle 
was oddiessed to the Christians of the once laige 
and influential, but now smaller and declining, city 
of Colossae, and was delivereii to them bvTychieus, 
•fhom the Apostle had sent both to them (ch. iv. 
7, 8j aud to the church of Ephesus (ch. vi. 21), to 



inquire into their state and to administer exhort- 
ation and oomfoit. The epistle seems to have been 
called forth by the information St. Paul had i-c- 
cciveil from Kjmphias (ch. iv, 12 ; Philcm. 23) and 
fmm Onesimns, both of whom appear to have been 
natives of Colossae. and the fonner of whom was, 
if not the special founder, yet certainly one of the 
very earliest preachers of the go>pel in that city. 
The main object of the epistle is not mei-ely, as in the 
case of the Kpistle to the Philippians, to exhort and 
to confirm, nor as in tlwt to the Kphesians, to set 
forth the great feature* of the church of the chosen 
in Christ, but is especially designer! to warn the 
Colossiiuis against a spiiit of scnii-Judaiftic and 
semi-Oriental philosophy which wa.s corrupting the 
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simplidtr of thair belief, and was noticeably tend- 
iBf to obmm thft eteiiial gloiy and dignity of 
Christ. With regard to its gcn^iincMss and au- 
tkatiicUjf, it i» atis&ctory to be able to say witli 
SmOndtaem that tfaare art no groanda kr doubt. 
The external testimonirs are explicit, and the in- 
teinal ai'gumcul^ i'ouaded on this style, balance of 
MBteoM*, podtioDs of adverbs, naet «f the ndatire 
pronoun, pnrticipiAl anacoluiba, nnosnnlly strong 
aud well defined. A few special points deuuuid 
from tia a brief notice.--]. The opinion that this 
epistle and those to the Ephesians and to Phiienon 
were written during the Apostle's imprfMntoeot nt 
Cne«are.i (Acts xxi. 27-\.\vi. 32), i.e. between 
FentecQst A.D. 58 and the autumn of A.D. 60, has 
been TuomlSj adroaited hj wvenl writera oTsbflity, 
and stated with such cogency and cleai-ness by 
Meyer, as to deserve iome cooaideration. But to 
go no fbrtlier than tlie pramt epiatle, the notices 
M the Apostle's imprisonment in ch. iv. 4, 11, 
ctrtainly seem historically inconsistent with the 
nature of the imprisonment at Caeeana. The per- 
mission of Felix (Ads xxiv. 231 can scarcely be 
atrained into any degree of libeity to teach or 
preach the Gospel.— 2. The natuiv of the erroneous 
teaching condemned in this epistle has been xeiy 
difllbrendy estimated. Three opinions only seem to 
dcs':rve auy serious consideration ; (a) that these 
etTooeoua tcachera wereadherenta of Keo-Platouism, 
or of aame fbmu of Occidental philosophy ; (b) 
that they leaned to Essone doctiines and practiceii ;^ 
(e) that they odrocatcd that admixture of Chiisti- 
•nitf, Jodidfni, and Ortentat pUloeephjr which 
afterwards bocame consolidated into Gnosticism. 
Of these ((j) h.is but Uttle in its favour, except the 
iotiewhat vngtte tem 'philosophy* (ch. ii. 8), 
which, however, it scorns arbitrary to restrict to 
Grecicui philosophy; (6^ is much more plausible as 
fiir as the usages alluded to, but seems iucomistcnt 
both with the exclusive nature and circumscribed 
loGslitie* of Enene teaching ; (c) on the contrary is 
Jn accordance with the (icn' ile nature of the church 
of Colossae (ch. i. 21), with its rerj localitj — 
tpeooMmt uid eopenrtitioat Phrygia-HUid with 
that tendency lo associate Jtidairal observances (ch. 
ii. 10) with more purelj theosophistic apeculatious 
(ch. ii. 18), which beoene afterwatda iocoQ!;picu- 
oas in developed Gnosticism.— 3. The striking 
similarity between many poi-tions of this epistle 
and of that to the Ephesians has g)v«n rise to 
much speculation, botli as to the rra^ion of this 
studied similarity, and ha to the piioiity of order 
in respect to composition. The similarity may 
reasonably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity 
io tJme at which the two epistles were writteu ; 
(2) by tfic high pioUability that in two cities of 
Asia within a moderate distance from one another, 
fliere woald be many docbrinal prejudices, and 
many six;ial relations, thai would call forth an.l 
need pi-edsely the ikime hmguage of warning and 
cshorlation. The priority in eowpeaition must i-e- 
main a matter for a reaj-onable diflerenc* ofopinion. 
To us the shorter and perhaps more vividly cx- 
piessed Epistle to the OoiOMians seems to hart been 
first written, and to have sugprsted the more cnm- 

Sreiicuwve, more systematic, but less individoal- 
Eing, epistle to the church of Ephesus. 
Oslonn. The terms relative to colour, occun ing 
in the Bible, may he arranged in two classes, the 
fir^t including those applied to the desalption of 
natural objects, the second those artificial mixtures 



which were employed iu dyeins or pamtiog.— i. 
The mrtnTsl ooloara noticsd hi the BiUe are while, 

bl.ick, red, y<'Ilo%v. -,-i-l green. Of these yellow is 
very seldom noticed ; it vfx% appareutly regarded as 
a shade of green, for the same term greenith b ap- 
plied to gold (Ps. Isriii. 13), and to tlw leprou? 
spot (Lev. xiii. 49), and very probably Uie goidcn 
or ydkw hue of the loprons hair (Lev. xiii. 90^) 
diffeievl little from the rptenish spot on the gar- 
ments (I^v. xiii. 49 . Green is ftixjueiitly noticed, 
hat an examination of the passages, in which it 
oocors, will show that the reference is seldom to 
colour. The only fundamental eolonr of which the 
Hebrews appear to have had a clear conception w.vs 
rai \ and even this is not very ofUo noticed. Thej 
liad therefers no sdentiBe knowledge of colours, 
and we caunol but think tliat the attemjit to ex- 
plain such passages as Rev. iv. 3 by the rules of 
philosopUeal truth, must fail. The •highest d»> 
velopnu-i.f cf colour in the mind of the Hebrew 
evidently wa& light, and hence the predominance 
given to whiU as its wp w se n t a tfTe. Tins feeling 
appeal's lioth in the more nnmerous allusions to it 
thiui to auy other colour — in tlie variety of tcniu 
by which they discriminated the shadn from a 
pale, dull tint* (Lev. xiii. 21 ff,), up to the most 
brilliant splendoor (Ez. rili. 2; Dan. xit. 3)— and 
iti the conipjirisotis by which they souL^ht to heighten 
their ideas of it* Kext to white, black, or rather 
dark, holds tiw most pnimhient place, not only as 
its opposite, but also as representing the cnmpl.'xion 
of the OrientaU. There were various shades of it, 
including th« hrmm of the THle mAer (whence Its 
name Sihor) — the rcdJhh tint of early dawn, to 
which tlie complexion of tlie bride is likeued (Cant, 
vi. 10), as well as the lurid hue pit>duced by a 
flight of locusts I'Jool ii. 2) — and the darkness of 
blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As bclbie, we havi' 
various heightening irnaires. Med w;is also a colour 
of which the Hebrews had a vivid conception ; this 
may be atti-ibutcd partly to the prcvalcuce of that 
colour in the outwaitl aspect of the countries and 
peoples with whidi thef were familiar. It remains 
for 08 now to notice the Yarioos termi applied to 

these three colours. — I. 'WniTr.. The niojt 

common term is Ai6an, which is applied to such 
objects as milk (Gen. sliz. 12% manna (Ex. xvi. 

31), snow (Is. i. 18), horses '"Zech. i, 8), raiment 
(Eecl. ix. 8) ; and a cognate wot^ expresses the 
colour of the moon (b. xdv. 23). lia^ datxttttj^ 
white is applithl to the completion 'Cant. v. 10): 
diivvdr, n teim ol' a later age, to snow (Dan. vii. 9 
only), and to the paleness of shame (Is. xxix. 22) j 
sih, to the hair alone. Another class of tenns 
aiises from the textures of a naturally wiiit« 
colour. These were m'ithout doubt primarily ap» 
plied to the material ; but the idea of colour is also 
prominent, particularly in the description of the 
curtains of the tibernaclo (Ex. zxvi. 1), and the 
priests' vestm«its (Ex. xxviti. 6). White was 
symbolical of innooeuce, of joy, ana of rictory.— 2. 
r.LACK. The shades o! this c\dour are expressed in 
the terms shtuMr^ applied to the hair (Lev. xiii. 
31 ; Gant. t. It); vmf^^nSm (Cant I. 5), 
paiUcularly when aflected with diseas*' (,Tob xxx. 
30) ; horses (Zecb. vi. 2, 6) : chum, liL scoixhed 
(A. V. brown,*' Cen. xxx. 32), applied to sheep; 
tlie woi-d expresses the colour Jnodutc^l by influence 
of 'the sun's rays: kddar, lit. to U- dtrt>/, applied 
to a complexion MbolKned by sorrow or diseasa 
(Job xiz. 30); mouiMi's robes (Jar. viii* 21, xir. 
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2) ; a doodcd sky (1 K. zriil 45) ; niglit (Mic. 
is. 6 ; Jcr. ir. 88 ; Jod ii. 10. tti. 15) ; a turbid 

l>rCK^t (whence j«.s!.Il)ly KkdiiON), jarticuiiuly 
when rendered so by melted suow (Job vi. Iti). 
Bbek, M Wag Um oppointo to white, i» cyrubolical 
cf rr'A 'Ztxh. vi. '2, tl ; Kev. vi. 5 .-3. Ukd. 
./kLiii* 1:^ applied to blood . 2 K. iii. 22) ; a gin uitut 
»priukled with Mood {U. Ixiii. 2; ; a heifer (Num. 
xii. 2) ; potta^ mr»de of kiilili's (Cx-n. xxv. 30) ; a 
bonse (Ztth. i. 8, vi. J ; wiuo ' P ov. xiiii. 31); 
the complexioo {Gen. xxw L'5 ; Cant. v. 10 ; Lam. 
IT. 7). AJamdain, reddish, it applied to a leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 19; xiv. 37). Sdrdk, lit. fox- 
coioured, bar, is applied to a horse (A. V. 

sipeckltti ;" Zech. i. 8j, aod to a spneiea of vine 
bcwing > pftirple giupe (Is. r. 2, %ri. 8). Thif 
colour was symbolical of blu^lsliej fZcch. vi. 2; 
ilnr. ri. 4, xii. 3j.»II. Artificial ooLOtTRs. 
Tlie art «f cstMeUi^ dy«i> ftiid of applying them to 
raiioiis t^-xturcj, apji*';irs to havo bitii known at a 
xaj early period. We read of M^iltt tl»»»ul at 
Hkt time of Zarah's birth (Gen. xsxviii. 28) ; of 
blue and porple at tlic time of tlie Exodus (Kx. 
xxTi. 1). Thene i> Imwivei uo evidence to siiow 
ttat tbe Jews them>clves were at tlMt period ac* 
qoainted with the art. They were probably in- 
debted both to the EgyptiAos and the rhoenidans ; 
to the latter for the dyes, and to the former for 
th* OBode of applying them. Tb« pwple dyes 
winds they chiedy i»«d were extitetad by the 
Pho«9uciaiu {Ka.. ixvu. 16 ). aiiJ in certain di^'tricts 
of Ajiia Mioar, esoecmlly Tityiitim (Ada zri. 14). 
The dyee c— intod of purples, light and dn-k (the 
latt( r Uiiig the "blue" of tlic A. V. , ami ciimson, 
(jtcarlct, A. V.): Ycnoilioo was introduced at a 
kte pniod.— I. PtnuPLB (Argimdn ; Ohaldaic 
form, ArgH^nd, Dan. v. 7, 16). This colour was 
cbt;uo«d from the ^cretion of a !>pt.'Cit^ of ali«ii-fish, 
the Mnrta trwncului of Linuaeus, which was found 
ii; V irious parts of the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
djilicult to iitate with precision the tint described 
imder ttie Hebrew name. The Greek equivalent was, 
we know, ap^ed with great latitude, not only to 
all colotin extracted from the sbelUfish, bat even 
tA ( th- r brilliajit coloui"s. Tlie same may said 
of the Latin pwrptmv*. Geoetally &peakiDg, how- 
ever, th« tint mart be eenidered as baring been 
'l<;:iiieJ Ly the Jaliiictioii httwetii the purple 
proper, and the other pur|»le dye (A. V. blue"), 
wnA wm wodjedl mm another spedes of shcll- 
ftth. The lattrr was uiidoubttKlIy a dark violet 
tint, while the former lutd a light reddjjih tioge. 
Robeft of a purple colour weiv worn by kings 
(JtiJc. viii. 2o^/, and by the highc>.t ofTict^i-s, civil 
aud religious. Tbey wure aXiM woru hy the wciuthy 
and luxurious (Jcr. z. 9 ; £z. xxrii. 7 ; Luke xri. 
!9; Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 16).--2. BLUE [tcO- 
Uth). This dye was procured from a spedes of 
$be!'-ti-h found on the coost of Phoenicia, and 
flHiied bj nodcrn natnialiets Httia Imthma. The 
tint is beft eiptrinedby the ftatementi of Josephns 
{A\t. iii. 7, ';T .mj I'hilo that it was cmblemafie 
of th« aky, in wiiich case it representa not the Ikht 
Uoe of oar MrtlMra dfanal*, but tht deep dark hue 
f f the eaitem sky. Ttie A. V. has rightly describeil 
tite tint in Esth. i. (margin) as viikt. Thi» 
oohmr was need in the same way as purple.->3. 
PCAP.LFT '^rr.TMSON, I^. i. 18 ; Jer. iv. P.O .. The 
terms by which this colour is expruiscvl lu Hebrew 
Tvy ; aemetiroes A&ni simply is used, as in Gen. 
smStt. 2a<80 i MOMiiaMi iMath Mod, as in 



Ex. zzT, 4 ) and aometiinaa to^otA ampin «• in 
Ii. I. 18. The word carwM (A. V. **emmoa f* 

2 Chr. fi. 7, 14, iii. 14) was iiituKluccil iit a Lite 
period, probably I'rom Armenia, to express the aame 
colour. The first of AeM tema apreMM the 
brill iancij of the colour; the stH-oiu! the icom, or 
grub, whence the dye was procured. The dye was 
produced (xt>ta an insect, somewhat resembling the 
cochineal, which is fuund in considerable quantities 
in Armenia and oiiier eastern countries. The 
Arabian name of the iOMet ii kermez (whence 
otmuoh) : the Linnaeon name is Cocciu Ilicis. 
The tint produced was criauon rather thou scarlet. 
The only natural object to which it is applied in 
Scripture ia the lipi, wiiich an oompaied to a 
aouiet thread (Cut ir. S). The three ooloun 
aVxiVf Jcscrlhed, purple, bl ie, nnd .«>cnilet, together 
with white, wei-e empk>yed in the textures UMd for 
the etutaini of the tidMtmiele and Ibr the leered 
vestments of the priests.— 4. Veiimiliox {.^liasliir). 
This was a pigment used in frc-.s. n paintings, eitliei- 
for diawing figures of idols on the w^dls of temples 
Kz. x.\iii. 14 I, lor colouring the idols themselves 
;Wisd. xiii. 14;, or lor decojating the walls nnd 
h&aas of hou5e!t (Jer. sail. 14). Vermilion was 
a fiiTourite colour among the Assjrrians, as is 
still Rtt«««ted by the sculptures of Kimroud and 

OommarM. Vnm the time that men begm to 
th« in ddm, trale, hi Mue shape, raoet have been 

carried on t" Mijiply the town-dwellers with ncve,- 
^aries, but it is also clear that iuteruatioual tiade 
most hare existed and aiceted to some extent even 
the pastoial nomade races, for we find that Abra> 
hum was rich, not only in cattle, but in silver, 
gold, and gold and silver plate and onuroents (Gen. 
xiii. 2, xxiv. 22, 53), Among trading nations 
meutioued in ^ipture, Egypt holds in vtity c-miy 
times a prominent position, though her external 
trade was carried on, not by her own citizens, but 
by foreigners, chiefly of the nomnde races. It was 
an Ishmaelite caravan, laden with specs, wliidi 
carried Joeeph into Egypt. Jfrom i£gypt it ia 
likely that at all times, but eqiedally lo tfancs of 
^'oneral scucity, com would be exported, which 
was paid ibr by the non-expoi-ting nations in silver, 
whidi was always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xlii. S, 
25, 35, xliii. n', 12, 21,. Intercourse with Tn-e 
doee not appear to have taken place till n later 
period. At the tame period it is clear that trade 
was carried on between Babylon and tlie Syrian 
citie^ and oIm that gold and stiver ornaments were 
common among the Syrian and Arabi^in rAoa 
fXum. xxii. 50; Josh. vii. 21; Judg. t. 30, viii. 
24; Job vi. li';. Until the time of Solomon tlw 
Hebrew nation may be laid to have had no foreign 
trade. Foreign trade vt» indeed ooatempkted by 
the Law, but its spirit was more In fiiTour of agri- 
culture (Deut. ivii. 1(), 17). Solomon, however, 
orgauixod an extensire trade with foieign oooniries. 
He imported linen yam, horMe, and eharioti fnm 
Kgypt (1 K. X. '2-2-2">). It wa.-! by riioeniciaiis 
tiiat the cedar and other timber tor his great archi- 
tectural works was brought by eia to Joppa, whilst 
Solomon found the provi>ions necessary for the 
workmen iii Mount Lebanon (1 K. r. 6, 9 ; 2 Chr. 
ii. 16). But the trade wUoh Solomon took so 
ini rh p-iin . to eocourage was not a maritime tmde 
only. He built, or more probably fortified, Baalbec 
and Primyra ; the latter at least expressly as a 
cnnmui station ftr the land^omineroe with enstem 
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an<i south-cutci-n Asia (1 K. iz. 18). Afler his 
death the maritime trade declined, and an attempt 
Ri.i'ie hy Jelio^hijihat to i-ovivc it proved iinsiiccws- 
t'ul (I K. xxii. 48, 40). We know, liowover, th;it 
HiOCIlkia was supplied from Judnm with wheat, 
honer, oil, and balm (1 K. t. 11 ; Exek. zzrii. 17 ; 
Arts' xii. 20), whilst Tynan dealers brought fish 
and other mprchain'iizi^ to Jt'i usalc-m at the time of 
the nturo from captivity (Neh. xiii. 16), as well 
tt$ timber for the reboildlng of the temple, which 
then, as in Solomon's time, was brought by sea to 
Joppa (Ext. iii. 7). Oil was exported to Egypt 
(H«i. ai. 1)» and fine linen and vnwmental girdles 
of domestic manufacture were sold to the merchants 
(Prov. «xi. 24). The siuce^sive iuvnsions to 
which Palestine was eubjcvt^d must have im- 
poverished the countr}' from time to time, but 
mudi wealth mu»t some w litre have existed ; 
moch M tlMt, in tlw language of Ezekiel, Jeru- 
•alem appears as Uie riral of Tyre, and tiuongli 
its port, Joppa, to hare carried on trade with 
foreign countries (Is. ii. 6, 16, iii. 11, 23; Hos. 
xii. 7; fix* xxti. 2} Jonah i. 3). TIm internal 
trade of the Jewi, ai well as we extenud, was 
ni;u}i i)rrimoted, as was the «v?e also in Eg)*pt, 
by the lestivals, which brought krge numbers of 
persons to JenHahm, and eaiiaad great outlay in 
victims for sacrifices .nml in inceii?c (1 K, viii. 63). 
Tlie places of public market were, then as now, 
dliefly the open spaces neai- the gates, to which 
givnh were Inought for sale hy those who came 
lioiii the outside fNeh. xiii. 15, 16; Zeph. i. 10). 
The ti-aders in later times were allowed to intinide 
into the temple, in the outer oooils of which 
rictims were publicly sold for the sacrifices (Zech. 
xir. 21 ; ^latt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 

CkmaaiU^ one of tlw chie& of the Levites in 
the Hme of Joaiah (2 Chr. nrzr. 9). 

Concnhine. The difTei^nce between wif- and 
concubine was less maiked among the iiebrews 
than among us, owing to the anoiee of moral 
^ti;4ma. The conctihine's condition was a definite 
one, and quite iud<'{ieiident of the fact of there k-ing 
aaothar wwMui having the rights of wife towaixls 
ihaaMneman. The diflerente jin bably l.av in tlie 
absence of the right of the liU'liUS liirortii, without 
irilich the wife could not be repudiated. With 
regard to the children of wife and concubine, there 
was no such difference as our illegitimacy implies ; 
the latter were a supplementiry family to the 
foi-mer, their names occur in the patriarchal gene> 
alogies (Gen. xxll. 24; 1 Chr. 1. 32), and tiwir 
position and provi,-ion would dr prid tliC tafln^r's 
will (Gen. xxt. 6). The state of concubinage is 
assumed and pwwrl d ed ftr hy tiio law of Meses. A 
concubine would generally be either (1) a Hebrew 
girl bought of her iather; (2), a gentile captive 
taken in war; (S% n foreign slave honght, or (4), 
n Canaanitish woman, bond or free. The rights of 
1) nud (2) were protected by law (Ex. xxi. 7; 
)eut. xxi. 10*14), but (3) was QDneogniaed, and 
(4) prohibited. Free Hebrew women also might 
heo>me concubines. So Gideon's concubine seems 
to have been of a family of rank and influence in 
Shechem, and such was probably the state of the 
Lerite's eonenhine (Judg. xx.) The ravages of 
war anmng the male sex, or the imjwvcnshnieiit of 
/amilica might often induce this condition. The 
case(l) was not a hard lot (Ex. xxi.). The pro- 
visions I'datiqg to (-) are merciful and rorsidente 
to a rare ditgm, but overlaid by the iiabbui witli 



distorting comments. In the books of Samuel and 
Kings the concubines mentioned belong to the king, 
and their condition and number cease to be a guide 
to the general practice. A new king stepped into 
the rights of his predecessor, and by Solomon's time 
the custom had appraxinated to that of a Penian 
harem (2 Sam. xH. 8, xri. 21 ; 1 K. it. 22). To 
seize on royal concubines for his use w^as thus an 
usurper's first act. Such was probably the intent 
of AbBei's act (2 Ssm. in. 7), and stmUarty the 
truest ou behalf of Adonljah was omsfamad (1 K. 
ii. 21.24). 

Ooodnlt 1. Although no notice is given either 

hv Scripture or hy Jfi>ephtis of anv connexion be- 
tween the pools of Solomon U-yuud Bctiilehcm and 
a supply of water for Jerusalem, it seems unlikely 
tliat so large a work as the pools should ba COO- 
structed merely for in-igating his gai-dens (Ecd. Ii. 
6), and tradition, both oral and as re{>resented by 
Talmudical writns, ascribes to Solomon the forma- 
tlon of tiie original aqueduct by whidi water was 
brought to Jerusalem. Pontius Pilate npiilicd the 
sacred treasure of the Corban to the work of bring- 
ing water by an aqueduct. Whether his work 
was a new one or a reixiration of Solomon's ori- 
ginal aqueduct cannot be determined. The aque- 
duct, though much injured, and not servioeabte (or 
water l>eyond Bethlehem, still exists : the water is 
conveyed from the fountains which supply the 
pools about two miles S. of Bethlehcm.<-»2. 
Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to hare 
stopj^>ed the *' upper watercourse of Gihon," and 
brought it down straight to the W. side of the city 
of David (2 Chr. xxxii. 30) The direction of thiis 
waterconrse of course depends on the site of Gihon. 
[GnioN.] 

CkUUJt H^. Sh^phdUt a gregarious animal of th« 
dsas nidiydennata, which is (bund in Mestina, 

living in the caves and cleAs of the rcx-ks, and has 
been erroneously identified with the liabbit or 
Coney. Ito scientifie name is Hyrax Syriaeua, 
In Lev. xi. .5 .and in Deut. xiv. 7 it is declaim to 
be unclexm, because it chews the aid, but does not 
divide the hoof. In Ps. ciT. 18 we aie told " the 
rocks are a refuge for the coneys," and in Piw. 
XXX. 26 tiu-it " the coueys aie but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses tb the IW*s." The Hyrax 
satisfies exactly the expressions in the two last 
passages. Its colour is grey or brown on (he bade, 
white on the belly; it h like the alpine niaimot, 
scarcely of the sixe of the domestic cat, having long 
hair, a very short tail, and round oan. U is firand 
on the LeiiaaoB and to the Jordan and Dead Sea 
valleys. 




B^asrrtMMS. (INnaivMbMate*sBiMMiHMniB.) 



Congrontion. This teim describes the Hebrew 
people to Its eoUeetlve rapacity under its ]>eculiar 
aspect as a holy c<immui)ity, held together by reli- 
gious rather than political bonds. Sometimes it is 
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Vfifd ia a btxad sense m indusire of foreign sotUon 
(Ejc di. 19); but no-e properlv, m eidusiTely 
•ppropriate to the Hc-hivw plomcnt of t!ic ] opnla- 
tiioo ^lium. XV. 15). Kvery dmuscmd Hebit:w 
wtm a membar of tb« o(Mif;r(^ttoD, and took part 
in its pro««ding«, probably from the timo that ho 
bore arms. It is important, however, U oh^aiw 
tlHt he acquii-ed no pwltiflal rights in his indiridual 
cnp:u if y. hut only .is a member of a house ; for the 
ba.Ma itl the Ilcbiew polity was the house, whence 
was fmned in an ascending scale the family or col 
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(salphuret of copper and iron}, aaloclutc (carb. of 
copper), or is thu atote of oxide, and oocMkiMlIy 

ill a native stnte, principally in the New World. 
It was almost exclusively used by the ancieQtA for 
ooumMii purposes ; for whidi Its dastie and dtietila 

nntnre reiKkied it piacticnlly avai'-ihlc. We read 
in the Bible of coppLT, po«ae)>st'd in countless sil>un> 
dance (2 Chr. ir. 18), and used for every kind of 
instniment ; (is chains (JuJg. xvi. 21), pill.u-s 
(1 K. vii. 15-21), lavers, the gtcat oue l«jng ailled 
tlic coppr sea " (2 K. xxr. 13 ; 1 Cbr. xviii. 8), 



kciioQ of houses, the tribe or ooUectioa of £u&Uie», and Uie otiker temple veseela. Theia wen made 
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and the congregtxtkm or eollfction of tribd. Tbe 

con|rre<_'ntinn ocvnpieil an important position under 
tbe Theocracy, as the comitia or national parlio- 
ment, faverted with tegblattve and jodidal powan ; 

fnch f.ous^', family, anJ triW Unu^ lepvi'soiitc^l by 
its head or father. The number ot thes« repre^n* 
tsttw being inconveniently large for ordinary busi- 
a furtluT >t-lpLt;on was maiie by Mo^t-s of 70, 
who formed a species of fcuaduig committee (Num. 
si< 16). OwasiooaUy indeed the whole body of 
the people wns assemble*! nt the door of the talx'i - 
Bade, hence usually called the tabernacle of tfu^ 
conijrtgation (Num. z. 3). The people wore 
strictly bound by the acts of their representatives, 
even in cases where they disapproved of them (Josh, 
ix. 18 ;. Aft^r the occupation of tho Land of Caiiaan, 
tile conj^regation was assembled only on matters of 
the highest importeiice. In tho jater peiloda of 

Jewish hi'^tory tbo OOOgnptlm WW TefWCMBted by 
the Sanhedrim. 
Oottl'alL [JuomiB.! 

Oononi'ab, a Levite, niler of the ofTeiiogs and 
tithes in the time of Hexddah (2 Cb-. xxxi. 12, 
IS). 

ConiecratioTL ITnirsr.] 

Convocation. I'hi^i t^irim is applied mvariabiy 
to meetings of a religions chaneteTt in contradis- 
tinction to congregation. With one exception (Is. 
i. 1 3 the word is peculiar to the Pentateuch. 

OooMb^. As meat did not form an article of 
or^aary diet among the Jews, the ari «f cooking 
WIS not carrred to anf ]»erftctioo. Few aahnals 
were slanghtorovl except for purposes of hospitality 
or festrrity. The proceeding on such occasioiu 
appear to nara bees as fellow:— On tho tnivd of 
a g;e^t tht> animal, either a ki'l, lamb, or axlf was 
killed (Gen. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 23), its throat being 
eul eo that the blood might be poured out (Lev. 
rii. 26) ; it was then flayed and was ready tithci 
for roasting or boiling: in the fui-mor ci.>o the 
•Dimal was preserved entire (Ex. .\;i. -('V). ami 
T«i5l*»l either rtVfT a fire [ Y.x. xii. S i of \vo.«i i Is. 
xliv. 16j, or perhaps, as the mention of iiie implit?s 
another method, in an oven, consisting simply of a 
bole dug in the earth, well heated, and covered up ; 
tbe Pasdhal lamb was roasteil by the Brst of these 
methods (Ex. xii. 8, 9; '1 Oir. xxxv. 13). Boil- 
ing, however, was tbe more usual method of cook- 
ing. Vegetables wet* ttsoallf boQed, and served 
lip as pott.apc (CTcn, ixv. 29 ; 2 K. iv. HR i. Fi>h 
was also cooked (Luke xxiv. 42), probably broiled. 
TIm eooUng was in early times perfomnad by the 
mistress of the hou<ehoM fOen. xviii. 6) ; profes- 
sional cooks were afterwanis employed (1 Sam. 
▼Ui. IS. ix. 23). 

Co'oB. .Vet* xxi. 1. [Cos.] 
Copper, Heb. Nichoaheth, in the A. V. always 
rendered " brass," except in Ezr. viii. 27, and Jer. 
XT. 13. This metal is osaallf fevnd sa fTTites 



in tho ibimdry, with the asistanee of Hham, a 

Phoenician (l K. vii. lo), althongli the Jews were 
not ignorant of metallurgy (£s. xxti. 18} Deui. 
ir. 20, &c.), and appear to have worked tiiair owe 
mines (Deut. vlii. 9 ; Is. li. 1). We read also of 
copper mirrors (Ex. xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii. 18)» 
and ofcn of copper arms, as helmets, speava, &e. 
(J Sam. xvii. 5, C, 3R ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). Tho 
expression " bow of sto<?l," in Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 
34, should be i-eodere<i * ' bow of copper." Thof 
(oiihl hardly have applie<i copjior to these piirp<»es 
without possessing some juJiaous »y»tem of alloys, 
or perhaps some forgotten secret nc MDdering the 
metal harder and more elastic than we can make it. 
The only place in the A. V. where "copper** Is 
nientionetl is Kzr. viii. 27 (cf. 1 Esd. viu. 57). 
These veseels may have been of orichalcwn, like the 
Pertiaa or Indian vases fbond amoof the tramires of 
Darius. Ill Ez. xxvil. 13 the inipoiLition of toupcr 
vessels to the markets of Tpt> by merchants ot 
JaTin,TBlia],aiMlM«diedi is alluded to. Prbbalily 
these were the Moschi, &c., who worked tbo copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. 
In 2 Tim. iv. 14 X'^*^^ rendered ^'eof^wr- 
'irtith," hut the term is jierfectly f:rncri!. 

Coral occurs only, as tiie Bouicwnal doubtful 
rendering of the Hebrew ramolh, in Job xxviii. 18, 
and in Ez. xxvii. 16. The old versions fail to 
aflbrd us any clue. On tbe whole, we see no 
reason to \>e dissatibfied with the rendering of the 
A. V. "Goml" has deotdedlj the best claim of 
any other sufastaiMeB to represent the rtfiFN^lA. The 
Oiitural upward form of growth of the C"nil!inin 
rubrum is well suited to the etymology of the word. 
With r^ard to the estimatloa in whieh ooral wai 
held by the Jews and other Orientals, it must be 
remembei-ed that coral vaiies in prioe with us, 
Pliny soys that the Indians valued coral as tho 
Romans valued pearls. Coral, Mr. King informs 
us, oAen occurs m andent Egyptian jewellery as 
nsed for heads and amulets. 

Corban, an pffcrinp to fiod of any sort, bloody 
or bloodles-s, but particiilarij in fulfilment of a vow. 
The law kid down rules for vows, 1. athnnative; 
2. negative (Lev. xxvii. ; Num. xxx.). UpoD 
these rules the traditionistit enlarged, and laid down 
that a man might interdict himself by vow, not 
only from osing for himself, but from giving to 
another, or ree^Bg iRrom U« seme particular 
object whetlier of food or any other kind whatsoever. 
The thing thus inteitiictod was considered as Cor- 
ban. A person might thus exempt himsdf from 
any inconvenient ob!ic;ation under plea of c«rhan. 
It wai practices of this sort that our Loni repre- 
hendcl (Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11)» as anaulung 
tlie -p'l If ^f the ].\vr. 

Cor be, 1 Es^lr. v. 12. Apparently ZacCAI. 
Cord. Of the various pui^poses to which cord, 
iDdndiag under that term rop^ sod twisted thoogs. 
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was applied, the following arc cpeciallj worthy of 
notice— •(!.) For fiistening a tent (Ex. xxxv. 18, 
xxiiz. 40 ; Is. iir. 2). As the tent supplied a 
favourite image of the human body, the cord-t 
which held it in its place represented the principle 
of life (Job iv. 21 ; Eccl. xii. 6).— (2.) For lead- 
ing or binding animals, as a halter or rein (Vs. 
cxriii. 27 ; Hos. xi. 4).— (3.) For yoking them 
either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or a plout^h (Job zxxix. 
10).— (4.) For binding prisoners (Judg. xv. 13 ; 
Ps. il. 3, cxxix. 4; Ex. iil. 25).— (5.) For bow- 
itrings (Ft. xi. 2), made of catgut ; such are spoken 
of in Judg. xvi. 7 (A. V. "green withs;" but more 
properly fresh or moist bow-strings).— (6.) For 
the ropes or " tacklings" of a vessel (Is, xxxiii. 23). 
—(7.) For measuring ground (2 Sam. riii. 2 ; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 55; Am. vii. 17; Zech. ii. 1), hence cord 
or line became an expression for an inheritance 
(Josh. xvii. 14, xix. 9; Ps. xvi. 6; Kx. xlvii. 1.3), 
and even for any defined district (Deut. iii. 4).— 
(8.) For fuihing and snaring— (9.) For attaching 
articles of dress; as the wi^eathen chains," which 
were rather twisteil cords, worn by the high-priests 
(Ex. xxviii. 14, 22, 24, xxxix. 15, 17).— (10.) For 
fastening awnings (Esth. i.6).— (11.) For attaching 
to a plummet.— ( 12.) For drawing water out of a 
well, or raising heavy weights (Josh. ii. 15; Jer. 
xxxriii. 6, 13). The mateiials of which cord was 
mafle varied according to the strength requii'ed ; 
the strongest rope was probably made of strips of 
camel hide as still u»ed by the Ikdouins. The 
6ner sorts were made of flax (Is. xix. 9), and pro- 
bably of reeds and rushes. In the N. T. the terra 
vxoiyia is applied to the whip which our Saviour 
m.ide (John ii. 15), and to the ropes of a ship 
(Acta xxvii. 32). 

Cor'e, Errhis. xlv. 18; Jude 11. [Kohah, 1.] 
Coriander. Tha plant called Coritindrum 
s:itivum is found in Egypt, Persia, and India, and 
has a round tall stalk ; it bears umbelliferous white 
or reddish flowers, from which arise globular, 
greyifch, spicy seed-corns, marked with fine striae. 



CORINTH 

It is mentioned twice in the Bible (Ex. zn. 31 1 
Num. xi. 7). 

CorintlL This city is alike remarkable for its 
distinctive geographical position, its eminence in 
Greek aad Komnn history, and its close connexion 
with the early spread of Christianity. Geographi- 
cally its situation was so marked, that the name of 
its Isthmus has been given to every narrow neck of 
land between two 8e.-i8. But, besides this, the site 
of Corinth is distinguished by another conspicuous 
physical feature — viz. the Acrocorinthus, a Tast 
citadel of rock, which rises abruptly to the height 
of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
summit of which is so extensive that it once con- 
tiined a whole town. The situation of Corinth, 
and the possession of these eastern and western 
harbours, are the secrets of her history. The 
earliest pas!:age in her pit)gress to eminence was 
probably Phoenician. But at the most remote 
period of which we have any sure recoixi we 
tind the Greeks established here in a position 
of wealth and military strength. In the latest 
passages of Greek history Corinth held a con- 
spicuous place. It is not the true Gmk Corinth 
with which we have to do in the life of St. Paul, 
bat the Corinth which was rebailt and established 
as a Roman colony. The distinction between the 
two must be careftilly remembered. The new city 
was hardly less distinguished than the old, and it 
acquired a fresh impoitance as the metropolis of 
the Roman province of Achaia. Corinth was a 
place of great mental activity, as well as of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise. Its wealth 
was so celebrated as to be proverbial ; so were the 
vice and profligacy of it* inhabitants. The worship 
of Venus here was attended with shameful licen- 
tiousness. All these points are indirectly illustrated 
by passages in the two epistles to the Corinthians. 
Connth is still an episcopal see. Tb4 cathedral 
church of St. Nicolas, " a very mean place for such 
an ecclesiastical dignity," used in Turkish times to 
be in the Acrocorinthus. The city has now shrunk 
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to a wrettJied villni;?, on the olJ site, ami bearing 
the old name, uhich, however, is ollen con-upttti 
into Gortho. Pausanias, in describing the anti- 
quities of Corinth as they existed in bis day, dis- 
tinguishes dearly between those which belonged to 
^« old Greek city, and those which were of Itoman 
ocigio. Two rdiot of Romui work an itill to be 
Men, oM a bcap of brick-work wMeli may have 
been pn:l of the Laths i -n cto^i by Ha<h i;m, the olhor 
tbe remaiiu of aa amphitheatre with subtemuiean 
•naofNncnii tar gladiaton. Fkr tnore intenitiog 
are tM ruins of the ai^cient Creek temple, the 
«t(|«i «f which any remains are left in Greece. 
Tida article wonld be ioearopkto wWioiii lome 
notice of the Posidonium, or sanctuary of Nrptim", 
tL*? feceiie of the Isthmian games, from which ^i. 
Paul borrows i^nne ot liis most striking haagcry in 
1 Cor. and other ep.atles. This fvinrtimiT n 
;^ort distance to the N.E. ot'Ciiiuxlh, at llie nar- 
rowest port of the Isthmos, near the harboar of 
ScboeQiu (oow Kakatidki) aa the Saronic gulf. 
The exact rite of the temple !s doubtful ; but to the 
south are the icmains of the stadium, where the 
IbotMaoM were run (1 Cor. ix. 24) ; to the eatt ai^e 
tbMt of the theatre, which was prolMhly the scene 
cftht" yiugiiiitio conto-ts !^ib. 2G) : and abimd;vnt on 
the shote are the umaU green pine-trees which gave 
tha fiiding wreath (ib. 25) to tht Tietoi* hi the 
games. 

Oormthians, Tint Spiftle to the, was written 
by the Apoatla SL l^uf towaid the doaa of his 

nearly tbrfv- vear star at Kphesn*. (Act'« xtx. 10, 
IX- 31), wiiith we learn from 1 Cur. xvi. 8, piY>- 
bably t -nniaated With tibe Pentecost of a.d. ')7 or 
58. The bearers were probably (according to tiie 
common subscriptioo) Stephanas, Fortunatus, auU 
Achaictis, who had been recently sent to the Apostle, 
aod who, io Uie conduskm of this iflstl« (cb. svi. 
17), are especially commended to the lioaoarable 
regard of the church of Corinth. This varie*! and 
highly chaiacterixtic letter was addr««sed not to any 
party, bat to tiie whole body of the large (Acts 
xr.,i. 8, 10) Judaeo-Gentile (Act^ xviii. 4) charth 
of Corinth, and appears to have been called forth, 
Isl, hf (ho informaUon the Apostle had r eeeiTsd 
from members of the household of Chloc (ch. i. 11), 
of the diristons that were exijitiug among ihem, 
which were of so grare a nature as to have already 
:Tidtjci-d the Apostle to d.^ire Tin-.othy to visit 
Citfiuth icb. iv. 17j after bis journey to Macedonia 
{\cu xix. 22) ; 2iidlf, hf the inlvnnBtiMi he had 
rwerred of a grievous cose of incest fch. t. 1), and 
of the defective state of the Corinthian converts, 
not only in regard of general habits (ch. vi. 1, sq.) 
aad chnreb disd^iiia (du zi. 20, sq.), but, as it 
woold also fsera, of doetrine (ch. xv.) ; 3rdly, by 
♦he -nqiiiries that had been .specially iiddressed to 
SL Paul by the church of Corinth on several roat- 
tss I'vlalio^ to OlttullaO prauUoo* ^HTith Rgard to 
tlw 'jcndiicncss and aulhentxcttn of thi:* epistle no 
doubt has ever been entertained. The exteniai 
evidenem «ra w twmoly distinct, and the duuracter 
of the compojition such, that if any critic should 
hereafter be bold enough to question the correctne:^ 
of the ascription, he mus* be pr sp a wd to extend it 
to alt the epistles that hear the name of the great 
Apofttle. Two special points deserve separate coo- 
MderatioD 1. The state cf parUes at Corinth at 
Uie tiQM of the Apostle'a wriUng. The few fitcts 
«pplfad to w I7 Um Aota oTthe Apostles, snd ths 
MttMiD thi cpistlt, ifpcw to bs wfttlomi^ 



j The Corinthian church was planted by the Apostle 
himself (1 Cor. iii. G), iu liis second mii>8ioaarj 
jonwy (Acts xviii. 1, sq.). He abode in thedtjr 
a year and a half (ch. xviii. 11). A short timn 
after the Apostle had left the city the eloquent 
Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, went to Corinth iActs 
ztx. 1). This eircuinstBiios of tiie visit of ApoUos, 
sppean to ham ftrmod the corameaoement of a 
gradual division into two parties, the followns of 
St. Paul, and the followers of ApolJos (comp. ch. 
ir. 6). TbMt dlvMoos, hewenrer, wera to ho 
multijdied ; for, as it would se>-:n, -hortly after 
the departure of A|H>lioe, Judaiziug teachers, sup- 
plied probably with letters of commendation (3 Cor. 
iii P from the church of Jerusalem, appe-ar to 
1 have come to Corinth and to have pixiiiched the 
Cospt'l in a spirit of direct antagOOisID to St. Full 
pcrs'^n'tll;/. To this third party we mar perhaps 
add a fourth that, under the name of •* the fol!ow(;j*8 
of Christ " (ch. i. 12), sought at first to sep:uato 
themselves from the fiictious adherence to particular 
teachers, but eventually were driven by antagonism 
into positions e<ju^illy sectarian aod inimical to the 
unity of the church. At tliis HMnnentous period, 
before parties had hecooie consolidated, and had 
distinctly withdrawn from communion with on.' 
anotlier, tiie Apostle writes; and in the outset of 
the epistle (ch. L-4t. 21) WO hsvo his Aohle and 
impa->sinnf<l protest against this fourfold rm ltng; 
of tiie robe of Christ.— 2. The number 0/ ^ulies 
written by St. Plsal to the Oorinthisn chtarch 
will pixibably remain a subject of controveray 
to thfi end of time. The wtli known words (ch. 
V. 9) do certainly seem to point to some former 
e|>istolary communication to the church of Corinth. 
The whole context seems in favour of this view, 
though the Greek commentators are of the oontiaij 
opinioo, and no notice has been taken of tlie loct 
epbtle by any wrKert of antiquity. The apocryphiil 
letter of the church of Coiiutli to St. Paul, and 
8t. Paul's answer, existing in Armenian, are woitb- 
less prodnetiom that decerro no osmidcn^oo. 

Oorinthiaus, Second Epistle to the, was writ- 
ten a few months subseauently to tlie tirst, in tlie 
same jear, — and thos, ir the dates sailed to th« 
former epistle be coirect, about the autumn of a.d. 
57 or 54, a short time previous to the Apostle's 
three months' stay in Achaia (Acts xx. 3). 'lite 
place whence it was written was clearly not Ephmis 
(see cli. i. 8), but Macedonia (ch. vii. 5, t'iii. 1, 
ix. 2), whither the Apostle went by way of Tmas 
(ch. ii. 12), aAer waiting a short time in the hitter 
place for the return of Titus (ch. ii. 13). The 
Vatican MS., the bulk of LiUr MSS., and the old 
Syr. version, ani^ Philippi as the eiact place 
whence it was wnttsn; hot (or this asserttoo we 
have no ccrt.ain t^rouiids to r^ly on : that the bearers, 
however, were Titus and iiis associates (Luke ?) is 
apfiarentij substantiated by eh. 28, ix. 3, 5. 
The epistle was occ-isioneil by the infornnition which 
the Apostle liad leoeived fmm Titus, ai)d also, as it 
would certainly seem probable, from Timothy, of 
the reception of the first epistle. If it be desirable 
to hazard a conjecture on the mis»iou of Titui, it 
would seem most natural to suppose that the return 
of Timothy and the intelligence he conveyed might 
have lieen such as to make the Apostle i'eel the 
necessity of at once despatching to the contentious 
church one of his iminediate followers, with instruc- 
tiooa to support nai itrengthea the effect of tlie 
sptalle, nd to brtgi bMk the aa* imnt tidtafi of 
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the spirit that was pjcviiilin;; at Corinth. These j 
tiftiDgs, as it wuuld seem from our pi-e«ent epistle, 
wer« mainly favourable ; the better part of tti« 
church were returning baek to their spiritual id- 
legiaoce to thi-iv fouiulLT (ch. i. 13, 14, tii. 9, 15, 
16), bat there was still n ftvctioOt powibly of the 
Judmsiiii: iwrobent (comp. ch. xi. 92), tnat were 

sluujx'ntx! inti" oven n innif ko- i .i,i;iio>if v ;i,;:iiii.st 
the Apostle perM>iuilly (ch. x. 1, luj, nod ume 
itRDOOiuiy denied his claim to Apc^tleship. The 
c^ntentH of thi* epistle are thus very varied, but 
may pttrhaps be roughly divided into three parts: 
— ist, the .\poatle*« aaaount of the character of his 
s] I l it ml lalioiii'8, accompanied with notices of his 
alltctioa-it*; Icelings towaids his conrertn (ch. i.-vii.); 
2ndly, directions about the collections (cli. viii., 
ix.) ; 3rd1y, defence of his own Apntoliod Gb«rActcr 
(ch. j.-xVii. 10). The ^MunwiMtff and mithmiiatu 
are supjwteil y>y the most (lfvi'!*Hl cxtenml testi- 
mo&jr* eiid by internal evideoce of such a kind tiiat 
whet hw becD said on this porat in respect of the 
fii>t t'pistlc is here cvoii htill iiun e .iii]iliL-iljl<?. TJn- 
principal historical dttliculty connected with the 
epistle relates to the number of visits made by the 
Aj)fj>tlL' to tlic cluirc'li ofroiiiith. The woiils of 
tins epi^Uc ,cli. xii. 1-f, xiii. 1, 2; beem dtsliitctly 
to imply that St. Paul had risited Corinth txrice 
bt'i'ore the time :it which ho now wiitos. St. Luke, 
howtver, only uieutious one visit piioi to that time 
(Acts xviii. l,sq.); for the vitit lecordod in Acts 
XX. 2, 3, is confessedly subsequent. We mu!>t 
assume that the Apostle made a vi«t to CSorintli 
which SL Luke di l not recoi-d, probably darii^ the 
period of bit 3-yeiu: itaidenoe at £jphe»us. 

OnflMnuit Tlie i«preB«ntatiTe in the A. Y. of 
the Hebresv wonl.s hdath and shalu'. As to tin- 
formor, ace Pelican. Shdldc occurs only as the 
name of an unclean bird in Lev. zl. 1 7, Dent. xiv. 1 7. 
The word has been variously rendered. Tlw ety- 
mology points to some plunging bird : the cununua 
cormorant {Phalacrocorax carbo), which some 
wtiters haw iiientified with the. Shu 'it-, is ui;kiiowri 
in the eastern irleditei ruiieati ; auuther »pecifs ts 

found S. of tht RedSca, but none on the W. coast 

of Palestine. 

Oarn. The moct Undf were wheat, 

barley, sjk'U f,\. V., Ex. ix. 32, an<l Is. xjviii. J'l. 
"rieV* t». iv. 9, ** fitches"), and millet; oat« are 
mentioned only by rabbtnical writeia. Goro^rops 

njie still iDtk.iiiei at twentyfoM what was sown, 
and were anciently much more. " iieven ears on 
MM atanc" (Oen. xli. iTf ix noumuita] phenomenon 

in Egypt at tlii ; l-.v, '!'!ie mnny-p.irp>l stalk is al>o 
common in llie wh(«t ot l'.Ue.-»tiiie, and it is of coui-se 
of the bearded kind. Wheat (see 2 Sam. iv. *• i 
wnn stftrcl in tho h<ni<f for domestic purposes. It 
is at prcst-at ofteu kept iu a dry wtll, and pcrluvp* 
•.he " ground corn " of 2 Sam. xvii, I'J was meant 
to Imply that the well was so used. From Solo* 
mon'e time (2 Chr. II. 10, 15), as asrriculture be- 
came (levcloj>C'I un ler a .st-ttlei povcriinipnt, I'ales- 

tine was a oom«exportiBg country, and her graiu 
waa largely taken by Mr oommerdal neighbovr 

Tyre (Ei. xxvii. 17 ; comp. Am. viii. r/i. Plenty 
of com" was port of Jacob's ble&>ing ^Gcn. xxvii. 
28 1 com|K P*. IzT. 13). 

Corne'litts, a Iloman centurion of tho Italian 
cohoi~t Stat one I in Caesarea (Acts j. 1, Sic.j, a 
man full ot' gomi works ami alms-deed.'*. With 

his hoiiscliolil ln^ was 1iapti'«c,l hy St. P«t<T, and 
tiius Cornelius became the tirst-fruit^ ul the Ueutile 



world to Christ. Tj-aiiitiou has been busy witli 
his life and acts. According to Jci-omc lie l<cjilt 
a Christian Church at CacHarea; hut later Uadi- 
tion malces him Bishop of Scaraandioa C'da?), and 
a-r ;! -; Si him tlie woikIii£j of great miract«. 

Center. The '*comci-" of ttie Aeld was uot 
allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to he wholly reaped. It 
n>nned a ] rj.ht of the poor to i an y od' what wa* so 
ielt, and thi& vtm a part ot the lumnteuance liooi 
the aeil to which that elaas were entitled. On the 
principles of the Mosaic polity evp-y Hebrrw fimi'.y 
li:«d a hold on a cert;uu i'lxiM i-stalc, aud could by 
no oi^inaiy and casual cabimity be wholly beggni-fnl. 
Hence its iiidii:eiit membeis hud the claims ot' kin- 
died Oil the " comers," ix., of the tield which their 
l.mded brethren reaped. In the later period of the 
prophets their constant complainta oonoemiog the 
defi-auding the poor (Is. x. 2; Am. t, 11, viii. 6) 
seem to show tliat such laws \mi lost tlieir,practii-al 
force. i>UU later, under tlie Saibets minute kgis> 
ktien fixed onMixtieth at the portien of a lield 
whiih w.is to be left for the lejjal •* comer;" but 
provided also (which seems hardly consistent) that 
two fields ahoold not he ao joiue^l as to leave one 
corner only where two should fairly he rcikoii ■!. 
'1 lie proportion being thu^ fixed, all tiie gnuu ttiit^ht 
be reaped, and etioij;;li to satisfy the regulnttoti 
subsajueiilly sepcuatol from the whole eicp. TiuM 
"curner " was, Uke the gleaning, tiiho-tiei'. 

CSomar'atone, a quoin or cornet -stoue, of gre.it 
importance iu binding together the sides of a haild» 
ing. Some of the corner-stones in the ancient work 
of the Temple fuundatiorLs are 17 or 19 Urx long, 
and 7 1 &et thick. At Ifiaeveh the coiners are 
sometimes formed of one angular stone. The phrase 

'* ccnier-stone " is sometiiiu's Uie\l to di.;iofe .mV 
principal person, as the princes of l:^pt xix. 
13), and is thus applied to ovr Lwd (Ii. xzriii. 16 ; 
Malt. xxi. 42 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). 

Comat (Heb. Shdphdr), a loud-souudiug instru- 
ment, made of tlie horn of a i-am or of a chamois 
I Miinetimes of an ox", and iisel hy the ancient 
Hebrews fur sigiiaU, lor annouuciug the " Jubile" 
fLtv. xzT. 9)» far pradaiming the new year, for 
the pttipoMS of war (Jer. it. 5, 19; comp. Job 
xxxix. S5), as well as for the sentinels placed at the 
watch-towers to give notice of the appixmch of nu 
enemy (Jut, xzziit. 4, 5). ShdphAr is geoeivlly mi- 
dered in the A. V. ** trumpet," bat ** comet " (the 
more correct translation) is usoil in 2 Chr. xv. 14 ; 
Ps. xcviii. 6 \ Uos. V. 8 ; and 1 Chr. sr. 2S. 
** Comet'* is alto employed in Dhb. ill. ft, 7,' 10. 15, 

for the Chnldec Keren (literally a hora\ Oriental 
scholans tor ti>e most ^lart coustider Shopltdr au<( 
A'emil ie be one and the same musical instininiont ; 
but some BiLliciil critics leg-.inl Shoj>har aiiil Clm- 
tiotuTofi a^s beloiigiug to tlic Sfjccici ot' Keren, tlie 
general teim for a horn. The generally received 
opinion is, that Keren is the crooked horn, and 
Shdphdr the long and straight otte. The diver 
trumpets which Mo-<s was cha ii^Hl to furnish for 
the Israelites, were to be used for the fcUowins pur> 
pooea: (hr tiie callin .' together of the aMemhlr, for 
tlie journeying of the cainjis, for .stniiidiriir the a!arm 
of war, and for celebrating tho sociiHces on festivals 
and new moooa (Num. x. I-IO). In the a^ of 
.-•olomon the "silver trumpets'* were increiv»pr! in 
liumber to 120 (2 Chi-, t. 12) ; nnd, independeutly 
of the objeefa for which they hod been first iotio- 
diux>tl, tliev were now employed in the oi\:hcstin of 
tlie Temple as an accumponimcut to iongt of thauL»» 
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girioj; and praice. Ydbel, used iometimM for the 
" rear «f JnUlc" (oomp. her. zxr. 18, 15, with 

ixv. 28. no), c;f»nomllv Henotrs the institution of 
Jiibilf, but m sk-ttnc ituitsiices it is spken of as a 
muMad in.strutnwit, lesembling in its object, if not 
in its i^hape, the Keren and the ShSphnr. Geseniai 
prooouDces Ya'jei to be applied to the sound of ti 
tminpet tignaL Still it it difficult to divest Yo'-el 
«f tlM meaning of a aoanding inatrumeot in the 
lbIlovit^; instances: Ex. ziz. 13; Josh. 5, 6. 
Tlje sounding of the cornet was the dislingiiishint; 
htual feature of the festival appointod by Moses to 
ht hdd on the fiist daj of the aoroith month tinder 
the denomination of " a day of blowing; tniinpets" 
(Norn. uix. 1), or a memorial of blowing of 
tnunpete" (Ler. nfiL 34); and that lite ia ttiU 
ohscn'pd br the Jews in fhoir o li bnition the 
skoine festtiral, which they now call " tlie dajr of 
memorial/' and also " New Year." The intention 
cif the appointment of the ti-stival *' of the Soundintj 
of the Cornet," as well as the duties of the sacred ; 
inctitation, appear to \x set forth in the woids of 
the i»ophet, " Sound the comet in Zion, sanctify 
the fiut, proclaim the Milemn assembly " (Joel ii. 
15). Agreeably to the ordo* in which this passage 
VOBM, the iostitntioa of the fattTal of Sounding 
Oonet" seemi to he the prdnde and prepai-a- 
t'on for the awful Day f f At<>n< n» nt. The word 
** eulemn assembly /' in the vente from Joel qaoted 
nlorc^ •ppUee to Um fiMtival « Eighth Dqr of Sohnn 
Aiwmhly " (Lev. xxiii. 36), the closing nte of the 
festire qrde of Tiahri, The comet is also sounded 
in the aynagogm at the deae «f the service for 
th-' iHy of Atonement, and, amongst the Jews 
who adopt the ritual of the Scphardim, on the 
seventh day of the feast of Tabernacles, known 
by the post-Biblical deoonnatim of " the Great 
UoKannah." 

Cm or Co'ot (now StancMo or Stanko). This 
asiall island of the Gredan AiddiMligo bm aerend 
interesting pointa of eomMstoo wrai the Jews. It 

is spHtiti>^d one of tho [ Lurs which contained 
Jewish residenta (1 Maoc xv. 23). Josepbus, 
<|notnig StnhO( mentions that the Jews had a 
jTTWt amount of trrasure stoivd there during the 
^lithridatic war. From the same boui-ce we leant 
that Julius Caenr imed an edict in fitvoor of 
the Jews of Cos. Herod the Great conferred 
many tavours on the island. St. Paul, on the 
return from his third missionary journey, passed 
the night here, after sailing from Miletub. It 
was celebrated for its light woven fabrics and for 
ata wines — ah>o for a temple of Aesculapius, which 
mm Yiitually a mitseum of anatomj and patliology. 
The Claodiw hotowed tipott <^ the pri- 

Til*-je of a free state. The chief town '< f tin' same 
t) was on the N.E. ncai* a promontory called 
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Scandarium: and perhaps it is to the town that 
refermoe is made ia the Acts (zzi. 1). 
Co'sam, son of Elmodam, in the line of Joseph 

the husband ot Mary (Luke iii. 28). 

Cotton, Ht h. carpas (oomp. Let. corbame), Esth. 
i. 6, where the Vulg. has carbfist'ni colorts, as if a 
colour, not a material ! «) in A. V. " green ";, were 
intended. There is a doubt whether undei- S/ufs'i, 
in the earlier, and JiAts, in the later books of the 
O. T., rendered in the A. V. by white linen," 
" fine linen," &c., cotton may have been included as 
well. The dress ol* the Egyptian priests» at any 
rate hi thdr mhiistntions, was withotit donbt of 
linen (Herod. 11.37). In ^l ito of Pliny's assertion 
(xix. 1, 2) that they preiened cotton. Yet cotton 
garments ftr the worship of the templee are mkl to 
be mentioned! in the I'vosi-tta ^tnne. 'Hie snme with 
the Jewish ephod and other priestly attire, in which 
we cannot soppeee any eardesmess to have pre- 
vailf-d. The e is, however, no word for the cotton 
plant in the Hebrew, nor any reason to su|)]m>sv 
that there was any ewly kaowled|ge «f the fal>i ic. 
The Egyptian mummy swathlngs are decided to 
have been of linen, and not cotton. The tot diffi- 
culty of deciding, however, shows how easily even 
scientific obearvan may mistake!, and, mud» more, 
how impossible H woald have heen fin* anefeot 
popular writers to avoid <\>Ilf^^^il n. Vuio kr.ow 
of tree-wool on the authority of Ctesias, contempo- 
rary with HerodiMtas. The Oredn, throagh the 
commercial consequences of Alcxandei's conquests, 
must have known of cotton cloth, and mora or less 
of the plant. Cotton was manafiwtnred and worn 
extensively in Kgypt, but extant n^onuments give 
no proof of it* growth, as in the caM- of tiax, in tliat 
country. But whan Fliny (a.d. 1 15 , assols that 
(t)tton was then grown in Egypt, a statement oon- 
lii-me<l by Julius Pollux (a century later), we can 
hiudly resist the iniioence that, at ]ra.->t as a 
curiostty and as aa experiment, some piantatioos 
edstad thare. TMs Is the more likely since we 
find the ootton-tree is mentioned still ly Pliny as 
the only temarkable tree of the aiyacent Ethiopia} 
and rince AnAfa, en its other sMe, appears to have 
known cotton fiom time immemoiiai, to t^iow it 
in abundance, and in parts to be highly favour- 
able to that prodnct. In India, however, we 
have the earliest records of the use of cotton for 
dress ; of which, including the starching of it, 
sonv; I luious traces are found as early aa 800 
n.c, in the Institutes of Manu. Cotton is now 
tx)th giown and manufactured in various pnrta 
of Syria and Palestine ; but there is no pi oof 
that, till they came in contact with Persia, the 
Hebrews generally kBtir «f il as a distinct fidnic 

iVom linen. 

Oonoh. [Bed.] 

OovadL 1. The great eeoMil of the Sanhedrim, 

which sat at Jerusalem. [SANHcnuiM.] 2. The 
lesser courts (Matt. x. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9), of which 
there were two at Jemsslem, and one to aash town 
of Palestine. The constitution of these com-ts is a 
doubtful point. The existence of local courts, how- 
ever constituted, is clearly implied in the passages 
quoted from the N.T.; and perhaps the "judgment" 
(ilatt. V. 21) applies to them. 3. A kind of jury 
or privy council (Acts ixv. 12), consisting <>f n 
certain number of aieewon, who assisted liomau 
governors in the admlnbtntion of justice and other 
public matters. 
Coort (Ueb. chdUir), an open enclosare, api>lied 

N 
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in libit A. V. most coinmonly to the enclosures of the 
Tabeniiiclc and the Temple (Kx. xxvii. 9, xl. ;'.3; 
Lev. vi. lU; 1 K. vi. 36, vii. 8, 2 K. xxiii. 12 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 5, &x.). In 2 Chr. iv. 9 and vi. 13, 
Itowerer, •.dificrcat word 14 employed, »ppare&tlj, 
fat the Mune pluew M x iriht from ■ root of rivdur 
mcanlii;^ to lliL' aUivc. C/idtsi'r also designates flic 
court of a |trisoa (^'eb. iii. 25 ; Jer. zxxii. 2, &c.), 
of a piriTBte hooie (2 Sam. zvii. 18), and of a palace 
(2 K. XX. 4; Esth. i. 5, &c.). 

Coa'tlUL One of the (Pi-vnnt^ of tiie Temple 
wlio retomed with Zorobaliel ( 1 Esdr. v. 32). 

Covenant. The Ileb. berilh is takfii liv Gescnius 
to mean piimaiilj " a cutting," witii lefeieoo! to 
thd CMtom of cutting or dividing animals in two, 
and passing between the parts in ratifying a cove- 
uant (Gen. xv. ; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19). Professor Lee 
suggestii tluit the proper signification of the word is 
an 9atmg Utgethgr^ or banquet, bccauie amoog the 
Orlentak to eat together amonnta almost to a cove- 
nant of fiicnilship. In tlie N'. T. the won! 5<a07)Ki) 
i» frequenUj, though bjr no means unifomUy, 
tnittlated U^mmi in tlie Aathoriied Vcnion. 
There seems, however, to he no ueoes&itj for the 
introduction of a new word conveying a new idea. 
In ita Bililical rowning of a compac t or agreement 
between two parties, the v,orcl is nscil — I. Imj'nf- 
pcriy, of a COCCnani betitccn God and jn'iu. Mmi 
not being in any way in the p^isitioii of an inde- 
pendent covenanting jiarty, the ])hnLse is eviilrntly 
used bj way of acconimwLujuu. Strictly speakiug, 
a covenant Ls ijuitc unconditional, and amounts 
to a promise (Gal. iii. 15 II'.) or act of mei^e favour 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 28). Thus the nsAurance given by God 
after the FlooJ, that a Iikc judgment should not 
\m repentodi and that the recunreoce of the Maeoni, 
and of day and nlght» ahontd not cean, it called a 
covcn.int (Gen. Jer. xxxiii. 20), Ginernllv, 
however, the form of a covenant is maintained, by 
the benefits which God engag« to bwtow being 
made by Him d^^p-n lent upon 'h<^ frlfdment of cci^ 
tain cooditiona whicii lie iwpos>«ii ua man. Cou- 
•istcally with this representation of God's dealings 
with man untler llie form of a cov^nnnt, stich cove- 
nant iii said to be cuutii-med, in contbrmity to human 
cnstom, bf an oath (Deut iv. 31 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 3), 
to be sanctioned by curses to fall upon the unfaith- 
ful (Deut. xxLx. 21), and to be accompanied by a 
sign, such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.), circumcision 
((ien. xru.), or tiut Sabbath {Ex. zzxi. 16« 17).— 
2. Property f of a eoWMiil htttem man and nun. I 
I. e. a .soli inn compact or agreement, either between 
tribes or nations (iSam. xL 1; Josh. ix. 6, 15), 
or betwctt indKridoala (Gen. xizi. 44), by which 
each party bounJ hinisilf to fuUil cei-taiu conditions, 
and was as^ui-ed of receiving ceiiain advantages. In 
making sudi a corenant God was solemnly invoked 
aa witness (Gen. xxxi. 50), and an oath was sworn 
(Gan. XD. 31). A sign or witness of the covenant 
was aomelimea fimned, snch ns a gift (Gen. xxi. 
80), or a pillar, or heap of stones ei-ectej (Gen. 
xxxi. 32). The marrit^ compact is calk%l '• tlie 
covenant of God" (Prov. ii. 17 ; see Mai. ii. 14). 
The word covenant came to be applied to a sure 
drdinance, snch as that of the tnew-bmid (Lev. 
xtiv. 8 ) ; iuid i< iisod llguiatiM'ly in such expressions 
as a covenant with death (Is. xxviii. 18), or with 
tlMwildl»N<a(HoB.iL 18). 

Ow. [Bull.] 

Oot, a man amotur the descendants of Judah 
(! Chr. iv. a). 
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Cotlii, d.iughter of Znr, a chirf «f ilia HidiaDitei^ 

(Ntim. XXV. 15, 18). 

Crane, There can bo little doubt that the A. V. 
is incorrect in rendering sus by "crane," which 
bird is probably intende^l by tlie Hebrew word 'dSj^, 
tnmalated '* swvUow," by the A. V. [Swallow.] 
Mention is made of the siJs in Hezekiah's prayer 
(Is. xxzviii. 14), " Like a «iis or an 'agAr so did I 
twitter f* and again in Jer. viii. 7 these two woids 
oxur in the same orJcr, from which passage wc 
hmii Xhkt both birds were migratory. According 
to the teattmony of most of the ancient versions, 
siis denotps a " swallow." The p.-tsiage in Jere- 
miali, compared with the tvcittermg notes of the 
SUA in H^^iah'a pnyw, goea ht to establish flita 
translation. 

Cra'tei, governor of the Cyprians in the ragn of 
AnUochu.s Epiphancs (2 MaoC iv. 29)* 

Onditor. hxMur.] 

OtM^MOf (a Tim. iv. 10), an aaristant of SL 

Paul, said to have h» en one of the enty disciples. 
Accoiding to early tradition, he preached the Gospel 
in Galatia. Latv trsdition mdes him iwnach in 

Gaul, nnil found theChnrrh at Vienne. 

Grata, the modem Ccmdia. I'his large island, 
which closes in the Greek Archipelago on fbe Sw» 
cvtt^nJs throui^h a distance of 140 mile.s K'tsveen its 
iixtrt'me }iotiils of Ca|>e SaLMONK (Arts xxvii. 7) 
on tiie K. uJiil Cajx* CriunietojMJU hoyond PhoENICE 
or I iiiv Ml th<' \V. Thoip^h extrenioly 

lold and niotuita.ijuus, this island has vtiy fi'uitl'ul 
valleys, and in (,u ly times it was celebrated for its 
hundred cities. It seems likely that aveiyearly 
acquaintance existed between the Cretans and tha 
Jews. There is no doubt th.Tt Jews wen? settled 
in th« island in consideFable numbers during the 
period between the death of Alexander the Grmt 
and the final destruction of Jeriisalom. Gortyna 
seems to have been their chief residence (1 Mace. 
XV. 23). Thna tha apaml nienluo of Cretans 
(.\ols ii. 11) among thoH who were at JernsnlfTu 
at ttie great Pente»)6t is jast what wc &huukl ex- 
pect. No notioe is given in the Acts of any more 
dii^cct ev8ni;elisation of Crete ; ami no abMiUitc 
proof can le adduced that ^^U Paul vv.u> ever theic 
before hi.^ voyage from Caesarea to Puteoli. The 
circumstances of St. Paul's i-ecorded visit were 
briefly as follows. Tlie wind being contraiy when 
he was off Cnidus (Acts iivii. 7), the ship wn» 
ibiced to run down to Cape Salmone, and thence 
nnder the lee of Crete to Pair Havkm, which was 
near a city c.alle<l Lasaka (v. Sj. Theiic«', after 
some delay, an attempt was made, on the wind be- 
coming favourable, to teach Fboenice for the pni^ 
pose of wintoiiiig there (v. 12). The next p.int 
of connexion between St. Paul and this island is 
found in the epistle to Titus. It is evident from 
Tit. i. that the Apostle himself was here at tt(^ 
long interval of time before he wrote the letter. 

CrttM (Aeto ii. 11). CnCans, inhnUtanto of 

Crete. 

Crimson. [Colours.] 

Oria'pna, niler of the Jewish synagogue at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 8)i baptised with iidb fiimtly 
by St. I'atil (1 Cor. i. 14). Aoooiding to tradition, 

h i I line at^.erwauls Bislii'p of .\» gin.i. 

CrOia. iuxa^pt the Latin crur there was no 
word definitively and invariably .ipplicd to this in> 
>trninent of punishment. As thet mhieni of a sl ave's 
death and a murderer's punishment, tlie cross was 
natorally looked upon with the profiwodast tioner. 
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But mfier the cvlebnited vuiou o[ Cou&tantine, he 
ttdBred his fricnditBtiwire a 
crtm of and gems, such 
OS he hmi aeea, and " the tow- 
erii>^ tML:les It:•sil:n(^^ the flags 
uoto the cross" (P«anon), 
and ** file tice m caning 
aiv] sTiiune" " snt tijxiti th'^ 
acepti-es and was engraved 
•od tffoed on tlw IbraiMd* 
of kiners " f Jer. Taylor, Life 
ofChritt, iii. XV. 1). The 
new gtaodards were ailed 
by th" nnm*" I.a^arum, anrl 
may be seen on the coins ol' 
ConstanthM Iht Great and 
his nearer sncccssors. The 
Labarum is described in 

the 
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Eosebiiis, and, 

nipportid the 
relohnite.I em- ^ 
broidered mono> 
gram of Christ, 
which .ij.-o inscribed 

ou the shields and helmeta 
of the l^ons. We may 
tabolate thns the Tsrioae dnoiptiom ef OMi ^ 
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1. The crux simplex, or mere stake of one single 
piece wUhoat transom, wns probaUy the originnl 
of th*> rrst. Siimt'tinics it vrrvs merely Jrivcii 
lirough tiic man's cht:.>t» but at other times it ua* 
dnreo longitudinally, coming out at the mouth. 
Aaotfaor iorm of punishment consisted of tying 
the crimfauil to the stake, from which he hnog by 
his arms.— 2. The crux decussata is called St. 
Andmr'a avae, eltboogh on no good groumib. It 
vai IB the shape of the Grcdc letter X.— 3. The erux 
<:o)wuL<sa, or St. Aothonv's cross (so ailleJ from 
bdog embroidered on that saint's cope;, was in tlie 
•bpteftheT. A variety of this cross (the 
crui ansata, " crosses with circles on their 
bcadi ") is found " in the M:ulptures from 
Khomiwd and the ivories from Nimtoiid. 
K2V|'ti.-ia R!u)ptures, a ^similar cLjrct, called a crux 
auKita, ia constantly borne by diviiutics. 'i lie same 
l^nibQlhas been also found among theCopt ^.aud ( por- 
accidentally) among (ho lu'tiansand Pciiians.— 
4. The crux immissa, or Latin cross, dificrcd fi-om 
the former by the projection of the upright above the 
amber. That tbie was the kind of croM on which 
«zr taid fied Is ehrfoiis frmn the inentibii of the 
" title," as jilaceJ above our Lorj's head, mid from 
the almost uoaoimous traditioa} it is repcaterlly 
ftoad OB the oohn and oolomns of Conrtantine. 
Tbn«> wa^ a proj<-ct'on fiorn the central stoni, on 
vhicii the body of the ^uilerer reiit«d. Ths^ was 
te prevent the weight of the body fi-om tenriiig 
aw iy lln^ li.-ir.ds. Whether therf? vtas also a >up- 
y-jn to tiie leet (as we in pictui-e^), in douUtul. 
An inscription was generally placed above the cri- 
ainafsheadf bikflj afmiag his guilt, and gene* 



rally was carrifid b<'fore him. It wa.'i covered with 
whit« gypsnm, and the letters were black. JTie* 
qnetus says it was white with rod lett. rs. It w a 
question whether tyin:; or binding; to the cross was 
the more common method. That our Lord waa 
nm!fd, according to prophecy, is cei-tain (John xx, 
2'), '11, kc. ; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxii. 16), It Is, 
h*>w«»v«^r, ostiemrly prokiblo that both methods 

were used at once I'he story of the sonailled " in- 
ventton of the croaB,** 326, is too finnous to he 

altogether passed over. Besides Socrates and Tl>tx>- 
doret, it is mentiooed by Kufisus, Sozomcn, Paa- 
linos. Snip. Sevems, and Chrysostom, hat it woold 

require fir mon* probable evidence to oulw(i:,'h the 
silence of Eusebius. To this day the supposed title| 
or lather fragments of it, are shown to the people 
once a year in tho olmn h of Sta. Crocc in Gerusi- 
lemme at Rome. It w<u> not till the 6th century 
that the emblem of the cross became the ivnnge of the 
crudiix. As a symbol the use of it w.is frequent io 
the early Church. It waa not till the 2nd century 
that y J irticular efficacy was attached to it. 

Ctown. This ornament, which both ancient 
and nniTenal, prelmbly oriG;inated from Ae fillets 
used to prevftit thi^ hair from b-iiig dislan cllil by 
the wind. Such fillets are still commou, aud they 



may he'seen on the seulptnres of PersepoHs, Nfaie- 

Vfli, and Fcypt ; they ;^rndnally dovr;!opc\I into 
turbans, which by the adilitiou of ornamental or 
predens OMterials assumed the dignity of mitrea 
or crowns. The tise of them as oi'uaments pro- 
hebly was sii!:gfst»^I Ity the natural custom of 
encircling the head with flow^ is in token of joy 
and triumph (W'isd. ii, 8; Jud. xv. 13;. Both 
the oi-dinaiy priests and the high-pries-t wore tliem. 
The common " bonnet," Ex. xsviii. 37, xxia. fl^ 
&c., formed a sort of liora fiUet or crown. The 
mitre of the high-priest (used also of a i-egal crown, 
Vj.. xxi, 26) was much moi« splendid fKx. xxviii. 
36 ; Lev. Tiii, 9). It had a second fillet of blue 
lace, and over it a c'^I 'en diadem (Ex. xiix. 6). 
The poM band was tic'"! l>.'hinil with Mm? la^e, 
(embroideiTd with flowers}, and being two fingers 
bread, bore the inscription <* Holmeis to the Limi *' 
(comp. Rev. xvii. 5). " A stn"]x?d hfad-^ln-ss and 
queue," or " a short wig, on which a kuid was 
Astencd, ornamented with an asp, tlie symbol of 
royalty," wrts \ised by the kiiicjs of Kjrypt in 
religious <»iemoiiie,s (Wilkinson's Anc. Eijifpt. iii. 
354, fiij. 13). The crown worn by the kings of 
.*.<>yria w;is "a high mitre . . . froiiuently adnnif-d 
wiUi flowers, &c., and airnngekl in Uuids of liaeu 
or silk. Originally thei-e was only one band, but 
attenrards there were two, and the oraaments 
were ridier*' (Layard, ii. 320, and the illustrations 
in Jahn, Archaologie, Part i. vol. ii. lab. is. 4 
and 8). There are many words fai Scripture de- 
noting a crown baridee time mentioned: the hmd* 
dress of bridegi-ooms (Is. Ixi. 10; Bar. v. L' ; Y./.. 
xxiv. 17 ', and of women (Is. iii. 20) j a hcad-drcis 
of great splendour (Is. zxTlii. 5); a wreath of 
flowers (IVov. i. 9, iv. 9); and a romnion tiara or 
turban (Job xxix. 14 ; Is. iii. 23;. The genei^ 
word is 'o/tfroA, and we must attach to it the notioa 
of a o'lstlv t<ir^iin trmdfntod with jiearU and c^ptus 
of pnct'k'&s value, which olten form aigi"ettes for 
feaUiei's, as in the a-owns of modem Astetic SOW* 
reigns. Such was probably the crown, which 
with its piTcious stones weighed (or rather " was 
worth") a talent, taken by David fioni th'- king 
of Ammon at Kabbah, and uwd as the state crown 
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of Jadah (3 Sun. zfi. 90). Sr^^ovr ii rmA in 

the X. T. for every kind of crown ; but (rrififia 
only ooce (Acts zir. 13) for the gorlandi used with 
vkfinw. In Iter. sii. S, lis. 12, dlu^ U miide 

to "man*) crowns" worn in token of extendel do- 
minion. The laurel, pine, or pan^lfv aowns piviu 
to victors in the great games of Greece are finely 
nllnde^l to by SL i\uil (1 Cor. iz. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 
.% kc). 




Crownt worn t>y Amj rlan klupi. (From XimrwiJ and Kon^unjik ) 



Crown, of Ihonif, Matt, ixvii. 29. Oar Lord 
WAS crovmed with tfiom in medreiy by the Roman 

soliiers. The objcrt seems to have been insult, and 
not the infliction of pain ai hai generally been sup- 
posed. The Rbarantis or Spfam Chrbti, although 
nbundiir.t in the r. i'jMi uiIuh-! of J( i n<ilrin, can- 
not be the plant intended, because it« thonui are so 
aCroo^ and large that It eould not have been woven 
into a wreath. Had the acacia been intendeil, as 
some suppose, the phrase would have been different. 
Obrioauy tome small flexile thorny shrub is meant ; 
perhaps cnpparis spinom. Has»eiquitt aajs that 
the thorn u>ed was the Arabian Xabk. 

Crndflzioil wa.^; in use among the Egyptians 
(Gen. xl. 19), the Cailhaginians, the Persians (Ksth. 
vii. 10), the Aasyrians, Scythians, Indians, Ger- 
mans, and from the earlit-st times among the Greeks 
and Homaaa. Whether this mode of execution was 
known to the andent Jews fa a matter of dispute. 
Hrolwibly the Jews bonn\vf>.| it from the Romans. It 
wns unanimously considered the most horrible fbnn 
of death. Anoiq; the Romane aim the degradation 
was a part of the infliction, an<l the punishment if 
applied to freemen was only \m-\\ in the case of the 
vi!e:>t aiminals. Our LonI was condemned to it 
by the popular cry of the Jews (Matt, xxvii. 23) on 
tlie charge of scilition against Caesar (Luke xxiii. 
2), although the Sanhedrim had previously con- 
demned him on the totally distinct charge of blas- 
phemy. The scarlet robe, crown of thorns, and other 
imults to which our Lord was subjectetl were 
illcicnl, and arose Cjrom the spontaacooa petulance 
of the brutal aoldierr. Bat the pimlshment pro- 
perly commenced with scoiu"ging, afler the cri- 
minal had been &trip{)cd. It was indicted not with 
the eomparatively mild rada, hat the mora terrfUe 
■conrge (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25), which was not nso<l 
by the Jews (Dent. xxv. 3). Into these scourges 
the Boldieis often sUu-k n.ails, pieces of bone, &c. to 
heighten the pain, which was often so intense that 
the sufferer died under it. In our Lord's tnse, 
however, this infliction seems neither to have been 
the leg4 soonnpng after sentence, nor yet the 
«nuttlnBtion by tortnre (Acts zxii. 24), but rather 

A8eOIII|;ing before the .s<?iiten< o, to I'xcito j)ify niv\ 

pncim immunity tVom further punishment (Luke 
zxUi.22; Jolwxix.1). Tht cramaal ovrM hie 



own CNM, or at any rate a pait of K. The 

place of execution was outside the city (I K. 
xxi. 13; Acts vii, hS ; Heb. xiii. 12), often iu 
some public road or other conspicuous place. 
Arrived at the ]il.ic<> of fM-cution, the sniTerer was 
stripped nake 1, the dre5« bcin^ the j>erquisite of the 
soldieis (Matt, xxvii. 35). The cross was then 
driven into the ground, so that the feet of the con- 
demned were a foot or two above the earth, and he 
was lifted upon it, or else stretched ujwn it on the 
giound, nnd then lifted with it. Belbre the nail- 
int; or binding took place, a medicBled cop waa 
gaen out ot kiiulness to confuse the senses aiitl 
•leaden the pongs of the sufferer (Prov. zzxi. 6^, 
usually of ** wno ningM wNh mynli," beoanao 
mynh was sopoiiflc. Our Lord refused it lh:>t 
i I is senses mi;;]!t \>e clear (Matt, xxvii. 34; Mark 
IV. 23). He wa^* crucified betwan two " thieves " 
or " mnl- fn (oi-s," according to prophecy (Is. liii. 
12) ; and was watched according to custom by a 
party of four soldiers (John xix. 29) wUh their 
centurion (Matt, xxvii. 66;, whose express office 
was to prevent the stealing of the body, lliis was 
necessary from the lingering character of the death, 
which sometimes did not supervene even for three 
days, and was at last the retmt of gradual bentmib- 
ins; aiiii -t.ii v.itinn. IVit I'T this jjnard, the per- 
sons might have been taken down and recovered, «• 
waa actually done in the eaae of a flrlend of Joee- 
]ihus. rr.Trtnie of th>' leers wa5 espedally adopted 
by the Jews to hasten death (John xix. 31). But 
the nnnsnal rapidity of oar Lord's death waa due 
to the dopth of His previous nijonies, cr mnv )w» 
sufficiently accounted lor simply from peculiarities 
of ooostitution. Pilate expressly satisHed himself 
of the actu.ll death by questioning the centurion 
(Mark xr. 44). In most cases the body was sufliemi 
to rot on the cross by the action of sun and mia, 
or to be devoured by birds and beasta. Sepulture 
was generally therefore forbidden ; but in OOltse- 
quenc*^ of I 'nit. ixi. 'J'-, 2:', an expiess natiounl 
exception was made in favour of the Jews ( Matt, 
xxvii. 58). Thto ae e ui eed and awftil mode of punish- 
ni< nt \vri> h.ij iiilv atu'li^^hod by Constantine. 

Cmae, a word employed in the A. V., nppa- 
rently without any spedal Intention, to translate 
three distinct Hebrew words.— 1, Tsnj<p-irh rth^ 
carried by Saul when on his night eipe<iition after 
David (1 Smn. x.xvi. 11, 12, 16), and by Elijah (1 K. 
xix. 6). In a similar case in the present day thi« 
would be a globular vessel of Wue porous clay 
about 9 ioehet diameter, with a neck of about 
inches long, a small handle below the Deck« and 
opposite the handle a straight spout, with an orifice 
at)Out the size of a straw, through wiiich tb.> water 
is drunk or sucked.^8. The noise which these 
vcsmIs malce wlien emptied tiuengh the node ia 
.suep'^^live of the second term, Sakbik. This is 
found but twice: a " cruse of honey " (1 K. xiv. 3) ; 
and an *« earthen bottle" (Jer. xix. 1).-^ Appe- 
rently very difl'i'rent from both those is the other 
term, T^eldcha/t. This was probably a flat metal 
saucer of the form still common in the East. It 
occurs in 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, *• pnns ;" nnd other woixls 
from the same root are found in 2 K. iL 20, " cruse,*' 
and 2 K. nd. IS, "diah" (conp. Pim, dz. 24» 
xxvi. 15). 

Crystal, the representatire in the A. V. of two 
Hebrew word?.— I. Zec&dth occurs only in .'oh 
xzviii. 17. Notwithstanding the different inters 
pmatioM of <* lock oTrtal/' ghisa, ' " aduBuit,*' 
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&c., that hare been as>si.:iieil to this woni, there 
cao, we think, be rerj little doubt that "glass" 

BnmerotM pns- 
KJiges in the 0. T. to denot« " ice," " fio^t." . ; I 
but once only (Ex. i. 22), as is generally unJer- 
•lood, to iignily " crystal." Tlie ancientji supposed 
nxk-i ry-ital to he nu'iT-ly if<' concfealpil by intcns*^ 
CO* J. The similarity ot apptsarana- httwc< n ite and 
oystal CHued no donbt um identity of the tcmi!i 
to cx|ire» the»e substances. The Greek word 
<Kcurs in Rer. iv. 6, uii. 1. It may mean either 
*■ • " or *' crystal." 
Cohit. [HSAVUBE*.] 

ObbIbm {BA. aHooAqpA). There iom not ap- 

•pear to be any authority lor this tiMii^lation of tlie 
A. V . ; the Ueb. word ocean twice only (Lev. xi. 1 6 ; 
Drat. zhr. 15\ ai the narae of KUDe unelemi bind. 
Bochart has attempted to show ihut Shac/iajih deootM 
th« Cqjphui or storm-peti-el. Mr. Tri»- 
tmm M* n^petted that some of the larger 
jw'trels such as the Fuffinus ritiercus and 
P. anjlorum (shearwater), which abound in 
theenst of the Mediterranean and which are 
smilAr in their habits to the storm-petrel, 
nmy be denoted by the Hebrew term. 

Ga0aAen(Heb.iUsAjAtii/n). This word 
oocim once only, in Num. xi. 5, as one of 
the cood things of Egypt for which the 
lacaditea longed. There » no doubt na 
to the of the Hebrew. E$;ypt prodaces 

csMll«it cnaunboa, mdoos, &c. [Melon], the 
f Vnrw'f chatc Leitip, acoiiding to Hasselqnist 
{Tram. p. 258), the best of its tribe yet known. 
Tte plaot grows in the ftrtHe earth aramd Oriro 
after the inun<lation of tlic Nile, and not elsewhere 
in Lgjft. The C. chatc is a variety only of the 
melon (C me/o); it was once cultivated 
in Eng;Iand and called " the round-leaved Kiryp- 
melon but it is rather an insipid sort, 
the Cucumu chate, the common cucumber 
f C. sitims'^, of which the Arabs distinguish a 
number of varieties, is common in Egypt. ** Both 
Cuannis chate and C. »<iti- 
««", Mj* Ur. Tristram, "are 
BOW grown in great quanti- 
ties iti Palestine : on Tiaitiut; 
the Arab school in Jerusalem 
(1858) I obeenred that the 
dinner which the childien 
brought with them to school 
consislid, wtthoQt eioeption, 
of a piwe of Knrley cake and a 
raw cucumber, which they eat 
rind and alJ." The lo<]^'e in 
a garden of cucumbers" (Is. 
i. is a rude temporary 
.•-htlt. r, erected in the open 

Evunds where vines, cucum- 
sns, gourds &c., are p^wn, 
ui wliK h Mime lonely in:ai or 
boy ts ftet to watch, either to 
guard the plants frooi raibberi, 
or to scare away the foxes and 
Jackals from the vines. 

Onsunin, one of the calti- 
vate<l plants of Palestrae (Is. 
xxviii. 25, 27 ; Matt, xxiii. 
23). It is an umbelliferous 
plant something like fennel. 
*7^Ji'^ij-f^ 'fhe seed* have a bitterish 
•L^cm! warm taste wtthaaarooiatie 
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flavour. The Maltose are said to piow it at tli« 
prci^nt day, and to thresh it in tbe manner described 
by Inhdi. 

Cap. Tlie chief words rendered " cup " in the 
A. V. are, 1. co«; 2. UstidUiy only in plui^; 
3. gihia. The cups of the Jews, wliedier of motal 
or eirtlienwaia, were possibly borrowed, in pilnt 
o( sha|H.> and design, from Egypt and from tlie 
Phoenicians, who were eddmtfd hi that braucli 
of workmanship. Et^yptian cups were of various 
tthapes, eitlier witli handles or without them. In 
Solomon's time all his drinking ve»sels were of 
gold, none of silrer (1 K. x. 21). Babylon is con* 
pared to a golden cup ( Jer. li. 7). The gioat laver, 
or " sea," was made with a rim like the lim of a 
cup {Cdt)t ** with floweis of lilies " (1 K. vu. 26), 
a form whidi the Pnatpolitaa eops nHmUe. TIm 
oommoB form of modern Oriental cups is tepra* 





The cups of 
o Greek and 
of gold 



Jtmj'Un cap with luuidl*. 

1 Laysnl, H 901 ) 




sen ted in the acoompenying drawing, 
the N. T. were ofUa no doabt ftnmd* 

Iloman nio<|rl5. Tbtf WCTI 
(Kev. xvii. 4). • 
Cap BMrWi An ollieer of high nuk with 

Egyptian, Peiiuaii, Assyrian, :is \y<A] ns Jewish 
monarchs (1 K. x. 5). The chief cupbearer, or 
butler, to the Idng of Egypt was the means of 
raising Joseph to his high position .'Hen. x\. 1,21, 
xlt. 9). ItaUhakeh appears from hi.s name to hare 
filled a like office iB the AmjriaB court (2 K. xrili. 
17). Nehemiah was cupbearer to Artaserxea 
Longimanus king of Persia (Neh. i. 11, ii. 1). 

Curtains. The Hebrew terms ti-aii.'-Iattil in tl e 
A. V. bj this word are three:— 1. Ytridthi the 
ten ^'curtain" of 6ne Ihun, and abo the elerni of 
gaits* hair, which covered the Tabernacle of V.x^ 
(lux. zxYi. l>13i zxzvt. 8-17). The charge of 
diese curtdns and of die other textile fthries of 
the Tabeniriflf was la: I on the Oei'sltonitcs (Num. 
ir. 25). Having this definite meening, the word 
came to he used as a synonym for the Tabernacle 
(2 Sam. vii. 2).— 2. Mdsdc, the "hanging" for 
the doorway of the tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 3{>, &:c., 
and also for the gate of the court round the talx-r- 
nacle, Ex. xxvii. 16,&c. The rendering "cnrtain " 
occurs but once, Num. iii. 26. The idea iu the i*tot 
of Mdsac seems to be that of shielding or protect* 
ing. If this be so, it may have been not a curtaiu 
or veil, but au nwnhig to dmds the entrances.— 
3. I'd':. This word i.. found hot OBCa (Is. xl. 22), 
and its meaning is doubtful. 

Oodi, a Benjuiiti neatieiisd obIj ia the titb 
to Ps. vii. He was prDbaUy a follower of Saul, 
the head of his tribe. 

Cuh, the name of a sen «f Bam, apparently the 
eldest, and of a territory or territories occupief! bv 
his descendants.— 1. In the genealogy of Noali's 
children Cush sci ms to Ic an individual, for it is 
said " Cush begat Nimrod " (Gen. x. 8 ; 1 Chr, i. 
10). If the name be older than his time he may 
hat* beco callad after a eouutry allotted to him.** 
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2. Cu>!i .IS a pnnntrr appears to be Afrifjin in all 
pa«iag«» oxoept Gen. ii. 13. We may tiius Uuiiu- 
guidl » prtalMVll and a pwt-dilurian Cu»h. The 
former was encompassed by Gihon, the second river 
of Paradise : it would seem therefore to bare been 
somewhere to the noilhward of Assyria. It is 
poutbie thai Cuab i$ m thia cue a nama of a 
perfod later thiiii that to whieh tlte histoiy relates, 
but it M^'iiks iiiou' pii.lMlIe that it Wius of the 
carltMt age, aud that the Aii ican Cash was namad 
fttMtt flib Mtr eotuitrjr. In tha andeiit Efcyptian 
iuiicriptioos Ethiopia aliove Egypt is tertncJ Kcesh 
or Kesh, and fim territory probably pert'ecUy cor- 
mjioads to the African Cu&h of toe Bible. The 
Cufchites howcTpr had tleaily a wider cjtcn^bn, liko 
the Ethiopians of th« Gr^iks, bat apparently with 
a more definite ethnic relation. The Cushites 
appear to have spread along tracts extending ftom 
the higher Nile to tlie Euphrates and Tigris. His- 
tory ntfurds many ti-aces of this rcbtion of Baby- 
Jonla, Arabia, and Ethiopia. Zerah tiia Cu^hite 
(A. y. «• Etiiioi»ian ") who wm defeated by Ara, 
w.xs most jiii>ba!ily a kii);^ of Iv^ypt, ct'it;iiitly tii<' 

leader of an Egrptiaa may. Very soon ofler tlicir 
aitival in Amea, tha Cndntct appear to hare 

established settlements aloni,' the southoi-n Aiabiai) 
coast, on the Arabian shore of tiie Per&tau Gulf and 
in babylonia, and thence onwards to the Indaa, and 
probiibly northward to Ninm th ; a:ul the Mi:!ni?f¥ 
spreading along the south and east shores of the 
Mediterranean, on fut of tfaa north ahliM^ and in 

th"^ "rrnt islands. 

Cuaiiaa (ilab. iii. 7), f>o«sibly the same as Cufih* 
an^iahathaim (A. V. ciiu^han-i king of Me$<>] - 
taxnia (Jadg. iii. 8, 10). The order of aveut^ 
alliided to by the prophet aeema t» fiivoor thia sup- 
position. There is tar k-is reason for the supposition 
that Cushon here stands for aa Asiatic Cuah. 

WAL Properly •'tha Coahite," ''the Ethio- 
pian," a man apparently attached to Joal/is person, 
but unknown and unaccustomed to the king, ns 
may be infinod froin his not being neegniwd by 
the wati-hman, nnd also from the abnipt mnnncr in 
which he bu'ak^ his cvtl tidings to liavid. TluU. 
Cuahi was a foreigner — as we should infer from 
his name— is also slightly coiToboratt^J by liis . 
ignorance of the ground in the Joinlan valicy, by 
knowing which Aiiiir.aaz was enabled to Otttmn 
him (2 Sam. xm. 21, 22, 33, 31, 32). 

CaXk. er On'titth. One of the eountriea whence 
Slin!inaiK~*r iutraiiued colonists into Sainana (2 K. 
xvii. 24, 30). The poeitioo of Cathah is undecided ; 
JoNfiliua apeaki of a rirer of that name in Persia, 
aud fixes the re.>ideiue of the Cuthaeaiis in the in- 
terior of Persia and Media. Two localities bare 
hma. pRqieaed, each of which oon^esponda hi part, 
but neitlscr whollv, with Josephus' arcotmt.— 
1. Kutha, of the Ai^b geot,T-apheni. iK-tweeii the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the .site of whieh lias been 
identified with the ruins of Totcibah immediately 
adjacent to Babylon.— 2. The Cuthamns have been 
identified with the Cossaei, a warlike tribe, who 
occupied the mountain rangea dividing Pttiia and 
Idedia. 

Catting off tai th* Vao|ilt. [RzooiatiT- 

mCATlOK.] 

OoMlnga [in fhn TWh]. Hw prohiUtion 

(Lev. \ix. JH; acalnst marks or ciil(ini,-s in the 
fleiih for tiie dead must be tikken in connexioQ with 
the porallel pns&ages (Ler. xxi. 5 ; tknL aiv. 1), in 
whidk ihavlQg tta naad with the anno viow ia 



cqnallr forbid>Ten. Rnt it npppnrs fiora Jer. rrf. 
6, 7, tliat some oulwani mauilestatitin uf grief in 
this way was not wholly forbidden, or was at leaat 
tolerated. The ground, therefore, of the prohibition 
must be sought elsewhere, and will be found tn tlie 
8uperstitiou:> or inimman practices prevailing among 
heathen nationa. The prieita o£ Baal out thna- 
selrea with knivfa to propitiate the god ** aftir their 
manner" (1 K. xriii. 28:. HertKlotus .says the 
Carians, who resided in Europe, cut their foreheads 
with knivea at feKtivala of Iiia; in this mpeet tz- 
ceedin*; the K;:ypli.'m.s, who beat them.s<-]v.?» on 
these occasions (ilerod. ii. 61). Lucian, sneaking 
of the Syiian priestly attendants of this mooe deitj, 
siys, that using violent (gestures they cut their 
arms and tongues wiUi swurtis. The prohibittoDy 
therafim, ia directed against practices prerailin^ 
not among the Egyptians whom the Ismelitcs were 
leaving, but among the i>yri4tns, to whom tliey 
were about to become neighboura. But there is 
another usage cootemplatcHi more remotely by the 
prohihiHoa, Tic, that of ]>rinting marks, tattooing, 
to indieate .allegiance to adt';ty,in the same m.\nnt'r 
as soldiers and slaves bore tattooed marks to in- 
dicate allegiance or adecription. Thia ia e^dcndy 
alluded to in Uie nevclation of St. John 'xiii. 15, 
xvii. 5, xix. 20), and, though in a contrary direc- 
tion, by Ezekiel (iz. 4\ hy St. Piaul (Gal. vi. 17), 
in the Revelation (vii. 3\ .nnd perfaapa hy btim 
[xhv. b) and ZechaHah (xiii. 6). 

Cy'iunon, a place named only in Judith rii. 3, 
as lying in the plain 'A. V. valley ") over against 
Esdraelom. If by "Esdraelom" we may under> 
' uid Jezi^eel, this description answers to tlte situa- 
tion of the modem TiUagc Teli Kaimdn, on tha 
eastern slopes of Carmel, in a conspicuous positioa 
oveilMiil-.'u- 'In and the t;n-ttt pLain. 

Cjmbal, QymbaiMt a percucsire musioU iostru* 
ment. Two idnds of CTmbala are nentioned In 
Ps. tl. 5, "loud cymboln" or castnijiictlcs, nud 

high-soondine cjmbals." The former consisted 
of four small pTataa of braai or of some other hard 
rnelal ; two plates were attach<sl to each hand of 
thf performer, and were stioick together to produce 
a loud noise. The latter consisted of two larger 
plates, one held in each hand, and sti m k together 
as an accompaniment to other instruiDent^. The 
use of cymbals was not ueoessarily restricted to the 
worship of the Temple or to sacred occasiona: thef 
were employed for milttatj pui poses, and also I17 
file Hebrew women ;is a musieal aiconipauimcnt 

to their national dances. Both kinds of cymbkls 
are itill common in the East in military minie,and 

Nieljuhr often refere to them in his tiaveU. The 
" beiis " of Zech. xiv. 20, were probably ooocare pieces 
or plates of brass which the people of Frieslino and 
S)T!;i iM.'K'hiil to hot ses by way of ornament. 

Cypress i^litb. iirsuh). The Heb. word is found 
only in Is. xliv. 14. We arc quite uuable to 
assign any definite i-endering to iu Bcsiiies tha 
cypres.^, the " beech," the •* holm-oak,'' and the 
" fir " have been praposcd ; Init there ia nothing 
iu the etjmology of the Hebrew name, or iu the 
passage where it occurs, to guide us to the tiee 
intended. The true cypi-ej* is a nati\e (>f the 
Taarua. Tlie Hebiw word points to some txeo 
wift a hard trrain, and this Is all that can he pod- 
tiv.'!y -a] i , f 

Cyp riana. Jniuibitonts of tlie iidand of Cypnii 

i2 Maoc ir. 29). At the time alluded to (that ia 
uting the of Antipohiia £piphaaaa), thay 
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the dominion of Egypt, and were 
gorerned hf a riceroy posMoed of nmpic powers. 
Grates, one of these viccrojpi, was left by Sosti-ntu*; 
in oomnuuMi of the cutl«, or acropolU, of Jenuialem 
wUlt 1m wis tamuoDed liefinv the kb^ 

Cy pnu. This island wa'; in early tuiMi in closo 
oomooerdal coanexioo with Phoenicia; and there is 
little doabt that it b icfencd to in Mich imsMges 
of the O. T. as Ez. xxvii. 6. [CmrriM. J Jom»- 
phiis makes this identificntion in tlic must oxpiess 
terms (^Ant. i. 6, §1). Possibly Jews may have 
•fttled in Cypnis before the time of AlexamliT. 
Soon after his time tiny were numerous hi the 
isLind, as is distinctly iinpli<Nl in 1 Mace, xv, '23. 
The tint notjce of it in the T. is in Acts iv. 36, 
where it if mentioned as the natire place of Bar- 
nakv5. lu Act* xi. 19, 20, it appcai-s prominently 
in oooncxioa with the earliest spreading of Cbristi- 
anitj't and b ss*^ nentioDed in connerion with 
the mts&ionoiy journeys of St. Paul (Acts xiii. 4-13, 
sr. 39, zzi. 3), and with bis voyage to Home 
(nrO. 4). Sitaated in the eztrane eastern comer 
«f the Medlterrnnean, with the range of Lebanon 
on the east, and that of Tauiiis on tiic north, dis- 
tinctly risible, it never became a tlun onglily Greek 
island. It-5 relicjious rites were halt' Oriental, and 
ito politiail history has almost always been associated 
with A«a aiui Atiica. It was rich and productive. 
Its fruits and flowers were famous. The mountains 
also prodnced metals, especially cv^pper. The island 
liwnxne a I.'oman province I'n.C. o8) under circum- 
stanoes discreditable to Borne. At first its ad- 
minlstratioo was joined with thit of ClUcia, but 
after the battio of Actium it was separately 
governed. In the &r&t division it was noade on 
imperial provinoe; but the eropemr afterwards 
gave it up to the Senate. The pro-consul appears 
to have resided at Paphos on the west ot the island. 
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Cappar Coin of CjrimiK, under Emp. Claudiiu. 
Okr. [<a«3AVDlVS. CAKSATR}. UMd of Emp. to kft. Iter. 

m saMDiiev ncpoKA^OY AM«nu Mxaruni. 

Cyre m, the pi incipnl dtyof that part of northern 
Afn'TX. which was anciently callcij Tyrenaica, and 
alto (iinom its five chief cities) PenUpolitaoa. This 
district was fliat wide projecting portion of the 
const (corresponding to the modem 7/-»/>o/n, which 
was separated fiom the territory of Carthage on 
Hm one handt and that of Egypt on die other. Its 
surface is a table-land descending by terraces to the 
tea; and it was celebrated for its climate and iw- 
taUtf. ' Tho points to be noticei in leference to 
Cyrene as connected with the N. T. aie the.^e, — 
that, though on the African coast, it was a Greek 
dty ; that the Jews were settled there in large 
Boabeni and that under the fiomaos it was politi- 
oBy connected witii Crete. The €i«eh oofmiaa- 
lion of this part of .\fiiia umler P>;ittu.« U -.m as 
^ly as D.C. 631. After the death of Akxander tlie 
Great, it beeoM a dependency of Egypt. It is hi 
this period tlMt wa ftid the Jews established then 



with great privileges, having been iDtrodnced br 
Ptolemy the son of I^igus. Soon after the Jewi^ 
war they rose agaui-st the Roman power. In the 
year h.c, 75 the territoiy of Cyroie was reduced 
to tiie ibrm of a provinoe. On the conquest of 
Crete (d.C. 67) the two were itniteil in one pro- 
vince, and together frequently called Creta-^r>^ene. 
The ttumben and position of the J«wa in CyrtM 
prepare us for the frequent mention of the place in 
the N. T. in connexion witli Christianity. Simon, 
who bore our Saviour's cross (Hatt. xxvii. 32; 
Mark xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26) wa<! a native of Cy- 
rene. Jewish dwellei-b in Cyreuaica were in Jeru- 
isalem at Pentecost (Acts U. 10). They even gar* 
their name to one of the njimgsmm in Jerusalem 
(ib. vl. 9). (Thristian converts nwn Cyme were 
among those who contributed actively to the foma- 
tioo <^the first Gentile church at Antiodi (xi. 20). 
Lvdiis of Pjrrane (xiii. 1) u tnditiooallr said to 
hart bMO the fint bishop of his nattra diatiiek 




Obr. 



TVtradrachin (Attic talent) of Cttmm. 

■Upliioni liliint Kev. KYTA. HSaAsI 
Ju|jiter AiumoQ to Uic rlghL 



Gm'Bioi, the literal £agliih rcndtiiiw in tho 
A. V. of tha Gndc nuno, which is itself tbt OnA 

form of the Roman name QriRixus. The full 
name is PuMini Sulpidus Quirinus. He was 
consul A.V.O. 742, B.a 19, and made govonor of 

Syria after tlic banishment of Archclaus in A.D. 6. 
He was sent to malce sn enrolment of propeitv in 
Syria, and made aeeordingly, both there and in 
Judaea, a census or iiroypai^*??. But this census 
seems in Luke (ii. 2) to be identitied with one 
which took place at the timo of tha Ulth of Christ, 
when .Sentius Snturninus was governor of Svria. 
Ik'uce has arisen a considerable <iilliculty, whicii 
has bean vnriously solved, either by suppodag soma 
corruption in the text of St. Luke, or by giving 
some unusual sense to his words. But A. W. 
Zumpt, of Berlin, has shown it to be imlalile that 
Quitinus was twice governor of Syria, and by 
arganwDts too long to be repradoeedhen, but very 
striking and satisfactory, fixes the time of his first 
goremorsltip at frmn B.C. 4 to B.C. 1, when he 
was socoeeded by M. LoUios. 

Cy'ms, the foimder of the Persian empire (sec 
Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, 13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 2:1), was, 
according to the common legend, the son of Man- 
'Inif, the iliii'/littn- of Astyages the hist kinc^ of 
>le«lia, and Cimbyses a Pei-sian of the royal family 
of the Achaemenidae. In consequence of a dream, 
.Astyages, it is said, designed the death of his 
infant grandson, but the child was spared by those 
whom be chai^^ed with the commission of the crime, 
and was reared in obscurity imder the name of 
A gradates. When he grew up to nanbeod his 
I 'liirage and genius placed him at the head of the 
Persians. The tyranny of Astyages had at that 
thna alienatwi a hufs fiietiMi of tiw Medei, and 
Cyms hodsd a rsrolt which ended in tin daOnt 
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Tomb of Cjnu at VMf-^iAi the ■ndenl raMIgldM. 



jind oiptore of th« Median king B.C. 559* ncnr 

Pjvwrgwiae. After consolidnting the empire which 
he Uius gniiieJ, Cyrus entered on that career ot 
conquest \Yhich has made him the bero of the east. 
Ill B.C. 546 (?) he defeated Croesus, nnd the king- 
dom of Ljdin wns the prize of his success. Babylon 
Ml before his army, nnd the ancient dominions of 
As-^yria were addeit to his empire (B.C. 538). It 
is ]Mt>bnble that Cyrus planned an inraaion of 
£gjpt;and there are traces of campaigns in Centml 
Alia, in which he appears to have attempted to 
cxtpnd his power to the Indua. Afterwards he 
nlttcked the Ma'wairetae, nnd nccoi-ding to Hero- 
dotus fell in a battle against tbero B.C. 529. His 
tomb Is «tlll ebown at PnaargBdne, tb« acene of his 
first decisive Tictory. Hitheilo the great kings, 
with whom tlie Jews had been brought into ooDtact^ 
had been open oppresson or ecduetiYO alliot; but 
Cyrus was n generous liberator and a just guardian 
of their rights. An inspired prophet (Is. xliv. 28) 
i-ecognised in him "a ibqiherd of the Loid, an 
"anointed" king (Is. zIt. 1). Cyrus stands out 
clearly as the representative of the east, as Alex- 
ander aftei-waitls of the west. The one led to the 
derelopment of the iden of order, nnd the other to 
that of Independence. EocletiaMtically the fint crisis 
was sigiialLseil bv the consolidation of a Church ; 
the second by the distioction of sects. The one 
found its outward embodiment in '* the grmt Syna- 
gogue-;** the other in the dynasty of the Asmo- 
naenns. The edict of Cvrus for the rebuilding of 
the Temple (2 Chr. xixvi! 22, 23 : Eir. i. 1-4, lit. 
7, ir. 3, V, 13, 17, vi. 3) was in feet the beginning 
of JudaL-im; and the pe?t changes by which the 
nation was tmosfomed into a diorch are dearlf 
marked* 



Dab 'areli, Joeh. zxi. 38. This name is incor- 
i^eutly spelt in the A. Y., and should be DABBBAtn { 
which 



Dabbash'eth, a town on the boundnij of Zebu 
lun (.Josh. xix. 11), 

Dab erath (with the art. in Josh.), a town oat 
the boundary of Zebulau (Josh. xix. 12) mimed asi 
next to Chisloth-Tnbor. But in 1 Chr. ri. 72, and 
in Josh. xxi. 28, it is said to belong to iMadmr. 
Under the name of Dcbdritk it still lies at tlie 
western foot of Tabor. 

Da'bria, one of the fire cwift scribes who re- 
cnrdevi the visions of fsdms (3 Ksd. xir*24 ; cotnp.. 
37. 42 1. 

Daeo'bi, 1 Esd. r. 28. [AlCXUB.] 

Dadde'uB or Sadde'iu (1 Esd. viil. 4S» 46), m 

comiption of Iddo {Vjlv. viii. 17), 

Da'gon, apparently the masculine (1 Sam* t, 3. 
4) correlative of Atai-gntls, was the national god 
of the Philistines. The most famous temples of 
Dngon were ai Ga«a (Judg. xvi. 21-30) and Asb- 
dod fl Sam. r. 5,6 ; 1 Chr. x. 10). The latter 
temple wa.1 destroyed by Jonathan in tJie Macca- 
bnenn wars ( 1 Mace. x. 83, 84, xi. 4), Tracea of 
the worship of Dagou likewise appear in the names 
Caphar-Dagon (u«ir Jamnia), and IVth-Dngon in. 
Judah (Josh. XV. 41) and Asher (Josh. xix. 27).. 
L)agon was repi-esented with the face and hands of a 
man and the tail of a fish (t Sam. T. 5). The 
tUh-like foi-m was a natural emblem of fruitfuluess, 
and as such was likely to be adopted by scataiing- 
tribes in the repi^esentation of their gods. 

Dai'san, 1 Ksd. r. 31. Rkzin (Exr. ii. 48)j 
by flie commonly repeated change of K to D. 

Balai'ah. The sixth son of Klioeoai. a descendant 
of the royal family of Judah (I Chr. iii. 24). 

Dalmanu'tha. From a compaiison of Matt. 
JET. 39 and Mfuk viii. 10 we may conclude that 
Datmanutha was a towti on the west side of the 
Sea of Galilee near Magd.ila, The latter stood close 
upon the shore, at the southern end of the iittle- 

Stlain of (lennesaret. [Magdala.] About a milo 
mm Magilala is a nanwv glen to the south, at the 
mouth of whiclj are the ruins of a village. The- 
I plat-e is called 'Ain-cl-Hdruieh, " the cold Fountain." 
I Hera in all probability is the site of the long lost 
Palmanutha. 
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SalaWtia, • novmlaiDoos district on tbtnMtern 

c<^\«.t of the Adriatic Sea, ritending from the river 
Haro in the S. to th« iSaviu in the N. St. I'aul 
■nt Titus there (2 Tim. ir. 10), and 1m hiUHlf had 
]<rpnchecl the Gospel in ito immdiate ttli^bMllv 

1k«<1 (Kom. XY. lH). 

Oftl'phoa. Thtaeeondof llMlMaoBBof nunan 

(Erth. ii. 7). 

Dni'arif, an Athenian woman converted to 
<'hriNtianity by St. Paul's preaching (Acts xvii, 34). 
.CbtTM^tom and othm held her to hare ben Um 
wii^ «f DfooTrin* the Areopagite. 

Baaaaetu is f^"^ •>>' t}i>- mnst ancient, and haa 
at all timea been one of the most importaat, of tht 
cHieaof l^riia. It la aitnated in a pbfai of rast 
fize and of extreme fertility, which lies east of the 
pvat chain of Anti-Libanus, on the edge of the 
desert. TMa ftrtile plain* whidi is nearly oinmlar, 
and nUiut r<0 mile* in diameter, it doe to the river 
H^traUa. which i« probably the *' Abana " of Scrij)- 
tare. This stream, ristng high np on the western 
fiank of Anti-Libanus, forces its way through the 
chain, running for some time among the mountains, 
till anddcnly it bants through a narrow deft upon 
the opoi country oast of the hiUii and diffuses 
ferfflity ftr and wMe. Two oUmr ilmnis, the 
U'- /, //i/'->n upon the north, and the Au:aj u|)on 
the Muth. which iiows direct trom hcimoa, inaiaM 
tht ftrtflity of dio Daraaaoaoa plain, and eontaod 
f>r the lionotir of roi>)-e^nting the "Pharjiar" of 
Scripture. Actxirding to Josephus, Damascus was 
fcoMad by Ux, the aoo of Aram, and grandson of 
bhiB. It ia fint nMBtionad in JScriptara in iwif 
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ttcxioa with Aln-aham (Gen. xiv. 15), whose steward 
was a natiTe of the place (xv. 2;. We may gather 
from the name of this pei-son, as well as from the 
statement of Joacphusywhkh connects the city with 
the Aramneant, that it was a Shemitic settlement. 
Nothiii? more is known of Damascus until the timo 
of David, when *' the Syrians of JJamaacus came to 
suocowr HadadcMT, Ung of Zobah,** with whom 
David wa5 at war f 2 Sam. viii. f. ; 1 Chr. xviii, 5 J. 
On this occaMun Darid "slew of the Synans 
22,000 men ; " and in cooaeqaenoa of ^is rictory 
becnme completely master of tl e whole teiritOry, 
which he gani^oned with hraclitcs (2 .^ani. viii.* 
ijj. It apprai-s tliat in the reign of .'<olomon, n 
certain Keion, who had been a Mihjoct cf Hndad- 
ezer, king of Zobah, and ha«l cscipt J wIkh David 
oonqu(ivi.l Zobtih, made himself master of Damas- 
cus, and established bis own rule there (1 K. xi. 
23-25). Afterwards the family of Hadad appeal's 
to have iecov<KtI the throne, and a lienliadi«d, 

{(i^dson of the antagonist of David, is found in 
mfsm with Baaiha, king of Israel, against Asa 
•1 K. XV. 19; 2 Chr. JtrL 3), and nftciwaixls in 
laigue with Asa agafaiat Baasha (1 K. xr. 20j. 
He was succeeded by his son, Hadad IV. (the Bai« 
hadad II, of Sciiptiire), who was lii ftafetl l.y Aliab 
(1 K. XX.). 'I'hive ycais afterwanU war b>oke out 
afresh, through the claim of Aliab to the city of 
Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 1-4). The defoat .md 
death of Ahab at that place ^^ib. 1 Mx-ra to 
hare enabled the Syrians uf Damascus to resume 
the offensive. Ilieir bands ravaged the lands of 
brad dmhlg the reign of Jehoram ; and they even 
tmdertook at this V.mr a .sin'tuJ sifi;f of Samaria, 
which was frustrated mimculousiy (2 K. vi. 24, 
Til. 6, 7). Aftar this, we do not hear of any mora 
attempts against the Israelite capital. The cunei- 
ftmn Inscriptloas show that towards the dose (rf'Iiia 
reign Benhadad waa opoaed to the OMnnlta of a 
presit conqueror, who was bent on extending tho 
dominion of Assyria over Syria and Palestine. It 
may have been taeiacin-unistiinces wUdiencoongcd 
Ilazael, the servant of Iknhailnd, to mui-der him, 
and seize the throne, whidi Klisha had declared 
would certainly one day be his (2 K. viii. 15). 
Shortly aAer the accession of Hasael (about B.C. 
^84), he was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians, 
who dei\>atc«l him with great loss amid the fast- 
nesses of Antt-Libaous. Howerer, in his wara 
with Israd and Judah he waa more Ibrtnnate, and 
hlB son Btiih;nl;i.I f(i]!owc\l up his successes. At 
last a deliverer appeared ^vene 5), and Jooab, th» 
son of JehoalMi,** Mat Banal tinriea, and tecorera d 
the cities of Israel" (vei-se 25). In the neat reijjn 
still further advantages were gained by the Israelites. 
Jeroboau II. (ab. B.0. 836) is said to liave " reco- 
vered Damascus " (2 K. xiv. 28 , and though this 
may not mean that he rajif iiiinI the citv, it at least 
implies that he gbtaiiiKl u ix;itaiu intluence OftT It. 
A century hiter (ab. li.c. 742) the Syii.ins appear 
as allies of Israel against Judah (2 K. xv. 37). It 
seems to have been during a pause in the strugglo 
sgafaiet Assyria that fieain king of Damascus, aud 
Pekah Ung of brad, rtnlTed conjointly to attack 
Jcrus.alem, intending to depose Ahaz and set up 
as king a creature of their own (Is. vii. 1-6; 
2 K. sri. 5). JcTtMlen aoooessfully malntahwA 
itself :i;;ninst the combined attack. Ahaz was in- 
duced to throw himself into the arms of Tiglath- 
I'ilescr, to ask aid from him, and to accept Tolun> 
tarily tha poaition of an Aaayijaa tmmittj (Uv 
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xvi. 7, 8)* The aid Magbt wm giren, with the 
fmportant rault, that Rndn wot ftiln, th« king- 
dom of Damaf-i'us birtui^ht to an nui, and the dty 
its«ll' destroyed, the itiliabitants being caiTied cap- 
tire iat« Aasvria (2 K. xri. 9 ; eomp. le. vii. 8 
and Am. i. 5), It \va<; !nn^ Tx-fore I>nma:^cn« tc- 
ooYcmi from this t^rious blow. We do not know 
at what time Damnwus was rebuilt; but Strabo 
sajs that it was the most famous place in Sjria 
during the Peniiaii poriod. At the time of the 
Ooepel history, and of tlie apostle Paul, it formed 
a part of the kingdom of Aretos (2 Cor. xi. 32), an 
Arabian prince, who held his kingdom under the 
Romans. Damascus has always been a great coiilio 
for tndt. It would afpeor inm Em. xxvii. that 
Jhmutm took manufiictured geoda from the Phoeni- 
cians, and supplied them in o\chnnj];e with wool 
and wine. But the jpawagc trade of Damascus has 
ptMtif been at aU times more InipartMit llm ite 
direct rominovw.— rprtnin Itxailities in Damascti? 
are shown iu Uie site of those Scriptural events 
whidi especially interest us in its history. A " long 
wi le thor<-n:ghf iro," leading dir^ from one of 
the gutca to the Ciiitle or palace of the P.ishn, is 
**caUcd by the guides * Straight * " (Acts h. 11) ; 
bat tlie natira know it among themselves, ns " the 
Street of Bazaars." The house of Judas is shown, 
but it is not in tlio street "Straight" That of 
Ananias is also pointed out. The eocoe of the con- 
t«nioiB tt ooatidentlj mSA to be «n open green 
spot, surrounded by trees, nn<l u.st-1 a.-; the ('lu i^t:.•>Il 
burial-ground; but four distinct spots hare been 
pointed oat at difevnt linm, «o that little 
fidcncp can 1* placed in any of them. The point 
ot' the wails at which St. Paul was let dowu by 
a bxiket (Aete ix. 25; S Cor. d. 88) b aleo 

ohown. 

Dan. 1. The fifth son of Jacob, and the first 
of Bilhah, KaGhd's mai 1 (Ctn. xxx. 6). The origin 
of the same is given in the exclamation of Rachel — 
** *Ood hath judged me {ddnanni) . . . and given 
ine a -on,' thcioforc she called his name Dan, i.e. 
*« judge." la the blessiog of Jarob (Gen. xUx. 16) 
this play en the name is repented--'* Dan ehdl 

jnljc {<,atri)l) his ]>rO]ih>." Tlio IPiOliN of D;in 

are unuduaiiy meagre. Of the patriarch hioiself, 
unfortonatdj, no peraood bietory is pi'eeerved. 

Only one Jon at!r:htitrd to him ^d-n. xlvi, C"": ; 
Ijut winMi the people were numbered in the wildcr- 
n. < >inai, his tribe W*», with the exception of 
Judah, the most numeroii«< of all.mntainint^ 62,700 
men able to serA*e. The position of Dan during the 
mnrcli through the desert was on the noi-th side of 
tl»e t.ibemacle (Num. ii. 25), the hindmost of the 
long procession (ii. .31, x. 25). It airived at the 
thr.>hni l <f the Promised Land, and paved tlie 
otdesil of the rites of BaalMwor (No«. xxr,) with 
an hirrane of 1700 on the eufier eenm. The 
romiiniiig liotices i f the tn■^^e bcfoiv tlie p.nsKigf 
of the Jonion are unimportant. It Punished a 
I* prince'* to the apportionment of the knd; and 
it was appointH fo st.md m Mount EKil at the 
ceitmony of blessing and cuisit f DcKf. xxvii. 13j. 
Aftj-r this nothing is heard of Itn '.1 the spedfica- 
tion of the inheritance allf>ttc<i tn him (Josh. xix. 
48). He was the last of tiie tiibcs to receive his 
portion, and that poition, acooiding to the record 
of Joshua, strange ns it appears in the face of the 
namben just quoted, was the smallest of the 
twelve. I'ut iictwithsfanJiiic its smnllness it had 
caiacBt oatural adraotages. Oa the oorth and east 



it was completely embraced by its two brother-tribes 
Ephraim and Benjamin, while on the eouth-eoet 

and soulh it joine<l Judah, .nml wn.s thus suriouni?--.! 
by the three most powerful states of the whole 
confederacy. From Japbo— afterwords Joppa, and 
now F«/<(— on the north, to Kkron and Gathrim- 
nion on the south, a length of at least 14 mile.«, 
that noble tract, one of the most fertile in the whole 
of Palestinf, Avas allotted to this tribe. But this 
lich dij.liict, the com-field and the garden of the 
whcde south of Palestine, was too valuable to be 
given ap without a struggle by its ori^oal poe« 
sessors. The Amoritcs accordingly " forced the 
chil<lien of Ihin into the nioniit-iiu, for they \v> 
not sufler them to come down into the raUey " 
(Judg. i. 34) — (breed then up from the eora-fidda 
of the plain, with tlieir cicej) M.ick s< il, to fi e vil- 
lages whose ruins still crown tiic hills that skirt the 
lowland. Witib the faelp of Ephraim, Dan prevailed 
nf^iinst the Amorites for a time, but m a few yeai-s 
the Philistines took the phice of the Amoritcs and 
with the same result. These considerations enable 
to underst.iii'l liow it hai'jviitxl tliat hnr;; .ifl<j* 
the partiliou of the kiid " all the inherit-mce of 
the Danites h.ad not fallen to them among the tnht» 
of Israel " (Judg. xviii. 1). They also explain the 
warlike and independent character of the tribe be- 
tokened in the name of llieir luail-quaitrrs 
h.-uieh-Dan, " the campi or host, of Daa*" ia the 
fact specially insisted on and reiterated (xrili. 11, 
lij, 17) of the complete equipment of their Ooo 
warriors " appointed with weapons of war," — and 
the lawIeM ncebooting style of their bdiaviour to 
Micah. In the " secm ity " and " quiet " f J;;dg. 
xviii. 7, 10) of their rich northein pos&e&siou the 
Dauites enjoyed the lckui« and repose which hoil 
I'ecn ilcnie^l them in their original scat. But of 
the faU? of the dty to which they gave " tlie n.ime 
of their father" (Josh. xix. 47), we know scared j 
anything. In the time of David Dan still kept its 
place among the tribes (1 Chr. xii. 35). Asher is 
omitted, but the *• prince of the tribe of Dan " is 
mentioDed in the list of 1 Chr. sxviL 22. Bat 
from thh time forward the name as applied to the 
tiioe vani-hes; it is V^'\A alive only Viy tlie noii'n ;n 
dty. lu the genealogies of 1 Chr. ii.-xii. Dau 
ia omitted entii^f. I^ttf , Dan it emitted from 
the li^t of those wrio were sealed by the Ane*>l in 
the vision of Si, John (Kev. vii. 5-7).— 2. The 
well-known dty, so familiar as the meet northern 
landmark of Palestine, in the common expi-<«?:nn 
" fi-om Dan even to Ik-cj siicb.%" The name of the 
place was origin.-Uly Laisii or Lesiiem (Joeh. sis. 
47). Its inhabitants lived "afler the manner of 
the Zidonians," i. e. enjE^aged in commeix-e, and 
without defence. Living tims "quiet and secui-e," 
thcjr fell on prey to the acUra and pnctiscd 
freeboeteni of th* XHaHtm, Ther eooferred upon 
their new .ncfiuisition tlie Ji.ime of their own tribe, 
" after the name of their father who was bora unto 
laioel " (Judg. zvUi. 29 ; J«ah. sis. 47), and Uieh 
Wanie D.xn. The locality of the town is spfcificd 
with .vonic« minuteiieM. It was " far iVwn Ziilon," 
and " in the valley that is by Beth-rehob;" but, at 
this latter place h:i5 not b«<n iilentifieti with cer- 
tainty, the jKisitiou of iXui njust be ascertained by 
other means. After the estAbli.<diment of the Dauites 
at Dan it became the acknowledged extiemity of 
the country. Dan was, with other northern dties, 
laid waste by Benhadad M K. xv. 2n ; 2 Chr. xvi. 
4), and this ia the last DM&tiou of the place. Vorioaa 
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considenitions woulJ incline:! to tlr '^•:-j>iiion f!wt 
Dan WAS a holy pLice of uote from a lar fnilicr d.itu 
than iU conquect by the DanitHk With reg;\r>l to 
Gtn. nr. 14 three expianaUoi» suggest titemMlret. 
M>I. That another place of the same name it tn- 
loided.— 2. That it U a prophetic ntiticiivitioa by 
tha aacnd histonao of a aama which was not to 
dirt till ocutarin 1ater.«-3. That the panage 

originaJ'y con!air;"I nn oMcr name, as Laisli ; ar.d 
that when that waa superseded bj Daa, the new 
BamawwiBMTtcdiBtheMSS. TbSaUtttiaEwaM'a. 
and of the three is the most prok\bl»^. The Te!l cI- 
Kadi, a otouud from the foot of wliich guitiieji out 
CM af the largest foootahii in the world, the raoiu 
f.miTci' of the Jordan, is very prnbably the sit-' of 
the town and citadel ol' Dan. Tiie spiiiig &dled 
«f Ltdddn, possibly a corruption of Dan, and the 
strpnm from the spring Xahr ed Dhan, while the 
uamc. Tell el Kadi, " the Judge's mound," agi-ees 
in bigiiiftcatioQ with the andent name. — 8. Appar* 
cBtly the nana of a cttj, awoda t ad with Jaraa, as 
AIM iif the plaeea In Soo&em Avabta fiom whicli 
th.^ Pnoenicians obtained wrouglit iicn, cassia, imd 
calamos (£i.xxnL 19). Kothkig is certain! j known 
about it. 

Da&'ites, The. The descendants of Dan, and 
members of his tribe (Judg. ziii. 2, xriii. I, 11 ; 
1 Clur. xii. 35). 

Daa-ja'an , n pliw nnni«>l onlv in 2 ?am. x.\ir. 6 
as one ot the fxiiutti vi^itcnl uy Juib m Lakiug the 
census of the people. It occurs between Gik-ad 
I Zi'ion — and tlifrefore may have Ix^en somewhere 
:a the tlirecLiou &f Dan (Laish), at tlic sources of 
the Jordan. There seems no reason for ' ' 
that the well known Dan is intended. 

Buioe. The dance is spoken of in Holy Scrip- 
ture univei^iily .vyuil^oliiul of some rejoiciti;;, ainl 
is ofleo ooopled for the sake ot contrast with mourn- 
ing, as fai ted. lit. 4 (comp. Pk. tXK, 11 ; Matt, 
li. 17 . In the oailier pei .ovi it is found combined 
with tome song or refrain ^Ex. xv. 20, zxzii. 18y 
19; 1 Smb. xxi. 11); and with tha tambonrioa 
(A.V. "timbn^I";, niDre especially in thctfc im- 
poliive outbursts ot' popular iWimg which cimnot 
bnd sufficient Teot in voice or in gMtttva singly. 
Daui'lac f; i mi^l .'. part of tlie l eHgious cci-emrijii s ut 
the Egyptiau^, aud was -Aso common in priv.ili! 
cntertajnmeDt5. Muij npresentations of dances 
both of men and woacn are found in the Egyptian 
paintings. Tb« ** feast nnto the Lord," which 
Mo« proposed to Pharaoh to hold, was really a 
Women, howerer, among the Hebrewa 
> th« danee their ospedal maani of expresaing 
t'ii?ii f-i-li:iC*; -ind so woli ome-l Iheir husbaruls or 
iheKis on their return from battle. The " eating 
and drinkhif and dandn^'* of the AmalekHes ia 
irv opl, ,1, a.-; h the pwple's " ri.sinj; up to pl:iy," 
with a tacit censure. So among tlie iicatiuiii*, 
natire dances of men an mentioned, and arc pro- 
bablr an ancient cu'stom. The Hebrews, howt-ver, 
ATe in &uch momenta* of temptation, seem to e 
laft dancing to the women. Bat mora aapcci illy, 
on Eucli occasions of triumph, any woman wbo$e 
neomeM of kin to the cluimpifln of the moment 
ffm her A jiublic (hamcter among her own bcx, 
aaama to hava f«lt that it w.ts her part to kadsiwh 
a dcmooatratloin of trfamph, or of weloomt (Ex. xr. 

20; Judg. -ti. "iij. Tfiis marks tlie jx-culiai ity of 
Darid'a conduct, when, on the return of the Ark of 
0«d fivm ita bog sojonm among itrai^afs and 
Iw (a SkuB. «i 5.28) mm Unadf eAo> 
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rcfj'is ; nnd here tiio the wntnen, with their timhn?ls, 
{s^'Z ei5|)etially vv. b, 19, 20, 'i'i), took aa important 
share. This fact brings out moi-e mnrkeiily tha 
fieelinga of Saul's daughter Michal, ktepIiiL; aloof 
from the occasion, and *• looking through a vvmdow" 
at the scene. She shutiiii, in aooordiuice with tha 
eumplcaof Mhriam,lK., have hanclf lad the fcmala 
choir, and ao ooma oot to meat the Arit and har 
lo. l. She sUys with the houhehold " ( ver. 20), 
and <' comes out to meet " him with reproaches, 
perhapa feeling that hia nal waa a rehnke to har 
apathy. From the mention of " damsels," " tim- 
brels," and '* (lances " (Ps. Ixviii. 25, cxlii. 3, ct 
4), as cknient5 of religious worship, it may porhapa 
be infeneil that David's f-eling Ie<i liim to iiicorjX'- 
ratc iu iU riU& that popular modi: oi ie&Livc i^lc- 
bi-alioD. In the earlier fteiiod of the Judges the 
dances of the virgins in Sh.'oh (Judg. xxi. 19-23) 
were certainly pai l of a i tUgious festivity. Dandug 
also had its place among merely festive amusements 
apail from any religious cbai-acter (Jer. xxxi. 4, 
IJ ; Lam. r. IS ; llailt vi 33 ; Luka xr. 25). 




Dance. By this word !■ renderad in fta A. V, 

the Hebrew tenn, mdrhol, a musical instrimipnt 
of neivamion, aappoaed to bare been ix&ed by the 
Hehrawa at an awly period of thdr history. In 
tlie gi7u:d !Ia!l. Ui) ih Psalm (cl.) which closea that 
UMigaiitcent collection, the sacred poet exliorta man- 
Um to fnAa Jehovah in His mnctuary with oU 
- nfmorie; aadamangrtthainatnnmnta 
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tionrvl at the 3n1, 4th, and dth T«ncs is foawt 
iiiAchol. It is i:f iipially bdicTcd to hure htm. 
made of metal, < [w-u like n iiug : it h ul many 
small belU attncbvtl to its boixler, and was played 
at weddings aiid meny-makings by who 

ncconijMiiKAl it with tlie 
voice. According to tiie 
author of &iUU Haggih- 
horim, the innrhd! In I 
tiuklutg nittal ^)lutui> fit^t- 
ciied on wires, at inter- 
vnU within tlie circle 
that fomied the instru- 
mnnt, like the modem 
tambouiiut; acooniillg to 
others, a sbiular iiwtm- 
mcnt, also forni>Al of a 
circular piece of nictnl o. 
wood, but fbrbialMd with a bandle, whidi the per- 
fornjt'r mipht so in.iij;i£:r^ to sot in motion scvc.al 
liiigH kU uug on a motul lor, passing from one side 
of tlie instrument to tha other, the wnviog of whidi 
pr ■i1\u pm1 a laud, mcny sound. 

Dan'iol, the name of four pciTous iu thu Old 
Testaimiit.— .1. The second son of David by Abi- 
g?iil the Cai-raelitw* (1 Chr. iii. 1). In '1 Sam. 
ili. 3, he is called Chileab.— 2. The fourth of" the 
greater pio|>h< fs." Nothing is known of his pa- 
rentage or £imilf . He appears^ however, to have 
been of royol or noMe dceomt (I^r. i. 3), and to 
haro ]h-«sessed considt-iaM*; jh'i>oii:i[ I'lKiownii'iit* 
(Don. i. 4). He was taken to Babjlon ia " the 
IhJH y«ar of JchoiaUiD** (o.C. 604), aad trained 
fo;- tli<^ king's gmnrc with his thrw ccmpanirin<;. 
Like Jo*ej)li in earlier times, he gained the tiivour 
of his guardian, ami was divinrly supported in his 
resolve to absLtin from tlif " kinc's nuat " for fear 
of defilement (Pan. i. 8-lt>). At llie cluMi of his 
three years' discipUne (Dan. i. 5, 18). Daniel had 
an opportunity of cxerctsing his peculiar gift (Dan. 
$.17) of interpi-ctiug dreams, on the occasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dfcu e aL'aiust the Magi (Dan. ii. 
14 tr.). Jo ODOse^ueDce of his success he was m.nde 
••filler of the whole proriaoe of Babylon," and 
"chief of the governois ovor all the wise mc:i ot' 
Babylon " (ii. 48). He afterwards interpreted the 
second dreein of KcbuehadneKxar (ir. 8-27), and 
the handwnting on the wall which distui'wd the 
feast ftf liel^hnzzar (v. 10-28), though he m longer 
held his ciiluia) position among the mngi (Dan. v. 
7,8, 12), and proKil.ly livinl at Susa (Dan.viii. 2). 
At the accession of Uai ins he wxs made first of the 
"three presidents" of the empire (lJun. vi. 2), 
and was delirerad from the lions' den, into whidi 
he had been cast for his fiuthfhinees to the rites of 
his faith (vi. 10-23 ; t f. I'.^ l and Dr. 29-42). At 
the Hccessiou of Cvnis be still retained his prosperilr 
(vi.28; cf. i. 21*; Bel k Dr. 2); though he doM 
not appear In have remained at Babylon {ct. Dan. i. 
21), and in " the thml year of Cyrus " (b.C. 534) 
he saw his last recoitled vision on the banks of the 
'I' l^iisfx. 1,4). In th<' })ii ]>hecies of Kzrkiel men- 
tion lii made of Daniel a patteni of rghteousne^s 
(siv. 14, 20} and wisdom (xxviii. 3) ; and since 
Daniel was still young at that time (c. B.C. 588- 
584', some hare thought that .inothvr prophet cf 
the tuimc must have lived at some earlier time, per- 
haps during the captiritv of Kioeveh, whose &me 
was traasfemd to his later namesake. On the 
rtlii ; liaiid the naiTative in Dan, i. 11, implies tliat 
Daniel was coQijiicuousI/ distinguished ft»r 
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and knowledge at a very early age (rf. Hist. So*. 
4'>), and he may hare been nearly forty yeanolil 
at the i.mo of J'z.'kicl's prophecy.— 3. A descend- 
ant of Ithaiuar, who retumcd with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 
2.)-^ A priest who sealed the covenant drawn up 
by Kehemiah U.C. 445 (Nch. X. €)• U« is pow 
haps the same as (3). 

Daniel, The Book of^ is the earliest exam|de 
'jf .i|»ocalvptic littmttTre, and in a gieat dogi-ec tito 
model according to vvhiJi ail later ajxicalypses were 
instructed. Iu this aspect it stands at the head 
of a scries of writings iu which the deepest tboughta 
of tlic Jewish people found exprMlon JifVer tho 
close of the prophetic fia. — 1. I:i stulyiiii; the 
book of Daniel it is of the utmost impoilaace to 
rect^fse iu apocalyptic character. To the oU 
jii<>Iiiiets Daniel stands, in some sense, n o ni- 
nientator (Dan. is. 2-19): to succeeding gc!3<>ni- 
tiuns, M the hwM of immediate dcUverance. Tho 
fonn, the stvl ', and the point of ^ight of prophc-y, 
are relinquished upon tlie verge of a new peiio*! m 
the existence of God's people, and fresh in-stim-tmn 
is given to them suited to their new fortunes. The 
change is not abrupt and absolute, but yet it i% 
distinctly felt. The eye and not the ear is the 
organ of the Seer : visions and not word* are re- 
vealed to him. The Babylon'tan exile sopplied tho 
outward training and tlie iuwatd tuvt^stty for this, 
loiit form of dirine teaching; and the prophetic 
vision* of Eiekid form the eonneetlng Unk between 
tljc chai-octeristic types of revelation and j roph.^y. 
•»2. The huaguage of the book, no le»i> tluui its 
general form* belongs to an era of transition. Like 
the hwk tf Ezra, iHmiel is composed portly in the 
venwculiu- Aramaic (Chaldec), and partly in the 
sacii>d Hebrew. The introductiou (i. — ii. 4 a) i* 
written iu Hebrew. On the t>tni>.iou of the " Sy- 
riac" (i.e. Aramaic) answer of the Chaldaeans, 
the language changes to Aramaic, and tliis is 
tained till the close of the eerenth diopter (ii, 4 b 
— vii.). The personal introdoction of Mniel as the 
writer of the text (viii. 1) is marked by the re- 
sumptioQ of the Hebrew, which oootiaues to the 
close of the book (viii.— xii.). The cfaancter of 

the ITebiew Iwars the clos^'st af^nifv to tliat of 
Kzekid and Uabakkuk. The Aramaic, like that of 
is also of an earlier form than ezists in any 
other Chaldnic document. Tlie um- of Tiieek 
tedinical terms marks a )>eiitMl wheu eonimerce 
had already united I'ei^ia and Greece; and thl^ 
oicun-ence of peculiar words wliieh admit of an 
explanation by refeneuce to .Aryan and not to She- 
mitic roots is almost inexphaibif on tho ^upI»ost!iou 
that the prophedca are a Palestinian foigery of tho 
Maccabsean lu^.— 3. The book is generafljr divided 
into two nearly eqiwl ixirts. Tite first of the-o 
(i. — ri.) contains diietiy historiual incidents, while 
the second (vil.<— xli.) la entirely a(H>caiyptic. But 
tliis division t.ikes no arcount <>f tlic ditlerence of 
iangungc uor of liie chtutge «tf person at Uie brgio- 
liing ot e. vfiL it seems better to divide the book 
into three parts. The first chapter fmiiis an intix>- 
ductiou. The tiext bii chaptets (,ii. — vu.) give a 
general view of the progressive history of the 
powers of the world, and of the principles of the 
divine government as seen iu events of the life of 
Daniel. The remainder of the iwk (viii. — xii.) 
traces in minuter detail tiae fortunes of the pcoplo 
of God, as typical of the fortmm of the Church ill 
.nil ages.— 4. 'I'luj jnisition xvhinh the hoi k of Daniel 
occupies in tho Ueb;ew C'anou toenu at litest siglkk 
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mnarlaiblt. It ii placed •moiig the Holy writings ' 
iMftwen Esther and Etm, or immcdiatcljr brfbre 

Esther, and not among the p:-n[>hi !.s. This colloca- 
tion, howera-, i* a natanl ooiueqaence of the right 
Appi-eheiwiaii «f the diflcmt fbnetiona of the ])i ophet j 
ftnd Mwr. Daniel's Apocalyps-? is us distinct fVom 
the proubeiic writings u the Apocal3ri«*e uf St. ^ohu 
from tM Apostolic «pistlas.*5. The unity of the 
ho< k in it-«i presoTit forai, Dotwithstanding the Jif?*>- 
rence ot LaiigUiij;«, is jjenenUIy acknowledged. istUl 
there is a mnarkalile difference in its internal 
difim^^-. Jn the first Mren chapters Daniel is 
spoken of *6torfcrt% (I. 6-21, il. U-49, Ir. 8-27. 
r. 13-29, vi. 2-28, v.i. I, 2; : in tlio l,i-.t live he 
appears pgrmnuiUy as the writer (vii. 15-28, viii. 
IhIx. 23,x.l-9,xii. 5). Th« came of th« differenoa 
•jf j»*nR.>u !■> tuminunly siipposcil to lie in the ii;itui'e 
of the case, it is, howerer, moi°c probable that 
the peculiarity arose from the maimer in whidi the 
hook as^iuru-l its fin;\l sh.npo.— I'v Ml'i'-'-n hrislv^ii 
made alreadj to the induence which ti^ie ixxtk ex- 
«rciMd vpoQ the Christian Chureh. Apart from 
the gen<T?i! type of Ap<:>cnlyptic rompnsition wliich 
the Apostolic writers ikTivei from Dmiiel ^2 Tiiess. 
ii. ; Rev. poui'm ; cf. Matt. xxri. 64, xxi. 44?), 
the New Testament incidentally acknowledges each 
of the characteristic elements of the book, its miracles 
(H'-!>r. li. 33, 34), its predictions (Matt. xrir. 15), 
and iu doctrine of ai^el* (Luke i. 19, 26). At a 
Mill eariler time the same loflnence may he traoed 
in ti e AjK'crTj)h:i. Tlie lxM)k of B.inicli exhibits 
«o many ooioodeDoes with I^aniel, that by sonre the 
two beidn Infe hen Mrigned to the Mune tnthor 
(cf'. Kntzsche, Tfandb. zti d. Apok. i. 173); and 
the Ui^t book of Maccabees represents Mattathias 
quoting the marvellous delivei-aoces recorded in 
Daniel, together with those of eai ]iL>r times (I Slacc 
iL 59, 60), and elsewhere exhibits an acquaintance 
with the Greek version of the book (1 Mace. i. 54 
= IXin. ix. 27). The allusion to the guardian 
nngeU of nations, whidi is introduced into the Alex- 
.-uidrine translation of the Pentateuch (Deut. xxxii. 
Si LXJL), and recurs in the Wiedom of Sirach 
(Roditt. xril. 17), may have been derirM <rom 
Dri. I. 21, xii. 1, thiuijjh this i^ uiuertaiii, as th>? 
doctrine probably formed part of the common belief. 
Attordmg to Josephus {Ant, xi. 8, §4) the pro- 
phecies of l>\iu<-l -in! for the .Tews the favour 
of Akxandt^- [.\m:.xasdlr the Great]; and 
wbiteTer credit may be given t» the details of his 
r.armtire, it nt least shows the nnquestioning belief 
io the prophetic worth of the book which existed 
.'\moD$; the Jcwa in his time.— 7. The tmtimMj of 
the Srnagogne and the Church gave a clear expi-eft- 
ai<>n to the judgment implied by the early nod 
autiioritativc use of the book, and pixtnounced it to 
«oataiD aathentic praphedea of Daniel, without oob> 
tndletioiit with one exeeptlen, till medem timee. 
Porjihy-y alos.c ff c. 305 a.d.) a.ss.iile'I the l>ook. 
Kxt^nallj it is as well attested aa any book of 
Scripture.— 8. The hiatory of the a«aalts upon 
the prophetic worth of Lhtiiel in mclimi times is 
full of interest. The real grounUii on whicii most 
lO'^iera cHtics rely in rejecting the book, are the 
** fabulousness of its iiarratlve^." .iivl " the mimtte- 
n<5rt ot it.s prophetic history."— 9. The gcuei'al 
obgeetions air;iiii>t the " l."j;.;ndary ** miracles and 
jtpei-tic predictions of Daniel are strengthened by 
»ther objections in detail, which cannot, howe>'cr, 
fa«f r»^rd<^ii in thi ins«flvi's as of nny rf>nsi.lc!-ablc 
wci^U liot ODly» it is said, ia the book plaotd 
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amonf!( the Hnpographa, bat Daaiel ia omitted Iu 
the list of pi-ophcts given ID the Wisdom ofStmch; 
the hinji .vi^ is corrupted by an intermixture ot 
Greek words ; th«d«tails are essenUally uohistoricnl ; 
the doctrinal and moral teaching betrays a late 
li lt.'. In i'(-]>ly to t!)fse remiu-ks, it may J^"" rir g.»d, 
that if the book of l->anicl was already placet! among 
the Hagiogmpha at the time when the Wisdom of 
Sinirh wns writtf-n, the omi'^sion of the nanio of 
iMsiitil (Ecclus. xlix.) is most miluial. Nor is tiic 
mention of Gi-eek musical instruments (iii* 5, 7, 10) 
surprisiug at a time when the iutercouae of the 
Kost and West was already considerable. Tet 
further the scene and chant' ti rs of the book niv 
Oriental, In doctrine, again, the book is closely 
co n nected with the writings of the Exile, and forms 
a last stop in the development of the ideas of M*^vi h 
(vii. 13, &c), of the resun-ectioa (xiu 2, 3), of the 
miniatry of aogeU (viil. 16, Jdi. 1, &c.), of per> 
sonal de>-otion (vi. 10, 11, i. S \ which formot! the 
Luiis of later speculations, but iieceived no e^ntial 
addition in the interral before the coming of our 
I.onl. Ocnprally it may be said thnt wiiilc tin; 
Leolc pr^ents in many respects a st;irtiin^ and ex- 
ceptional cluiracter, yet it is far ino'. o difficult to 
explain its composition in the Maocabaean period 
than to connect the pecuHm lties which it euiibits 
with the exigencies of the lietum.— 10. But while 
^1 hiatorical eridcooe supporta the canouicity of 
the book of Daniel, it does not Allow that the 
i-ecognition of the unity ami authority of t]if> 
t* ncoesaarily connected with the belief that tl)<> 
whole ia to be asrigned to the authorship of Dan:. I . 
Accortling to the .Tcwish trudition the books of 
Exekiel, the twelve minor prophets, Daniel and 
Esther, were written (jL «. drawn up in thebr pre* 
sent form) hy tlie men of the grent siynagogue, and 
in the ciuie ot Daniel the tmdition is supported by 
strong internal evidence.— 11. Thin il no ChaMee 
tiTuislation of I>uiiel. TheGreek Tvrdan haa und«r> 
gone singular clianges. At an early time the LXX. 
version was supplanted in the Greek Bibles by that 
of Iheodotion, and in the time of Jerome the ver- 
sion of Theodetien was ^mmS^J *»Tead by the 
Churches." Jlcaiiwliile the original I.XX. tiTiii>la- 
tion passed entirely out of use, and it was supposed 
to have been lost ttii the last century, when it was 
publish* ! iT i; i: . 

Daniel, Apocxyphal Additions to. The Greek 
translationa of Daniel, like that of Kiither, contain 
st vi'ni! pieces which are not found in the original 
text. The most important of tlu-se additions are 
contained in the AjwK iypli.i of the English Uihie 
under the titles of Tfus Song of the three Moli/ 
Chiidrcn, The History of SiWBmahy and Thg 
History of , , » Bd and the /)r.i;;' 1 . n. Tin.- 
firat of these piaeii b inooiporeted into the nariv- 
tlve of Daniel. After the three cenftmorB were 
thrown into the funi.ic>? I'Dan. iii. 23), Az.irias is 
represented pmy tog to God for deliverauc* (Song 
of Three Chiwen, and in anawer the angel 

of the Lord .sliiclds Ihtm from the fire whi< li cnn- 
sumes Uieir enemies (23-27), wliercupou " 
three, aa out of one mouth," mise a triumphant 
soni; (29-CS). of which a chief part (35-66) Ivna 
k«ii UMxi xs a hymn in the Christian Church fince 
the 4tli centuiy.— 4. The two other l^eces appear 
more distinctly as appendices, andoflerno eemblaacc 
of forming part of the original text. Bitiory 
of Siaanna (or The juiijtnent vf D'lnicr, is £;enr- 
ratlj found at the beginning ot* the book (Gk. U^. 
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Vet. Itot.) ; thoagh it nlso occurs a(W th« 12th 
chapter {Vulg. ed. Compl.). Thi' History of Bel 
ond the Dragon » pUoed at the end of the book ; 
and in th* LXX. rcition It hmn a Kpecinl beading 
OS "par/ of the prophecy // n''ihikkuk."<^2. The 
additioos are found in both the Greek text*, the 
LXX. and Tbeodotiao, in the Old Lalia and Vol- 
pate, and in the «>xlsting Srii.ic and Arabic version?. 
On tiie other haiui tlitro is uo evidence that tiicy 
•Vtr formed part ot^ the Hebrew text, and they 
were originally watitiu<,' in the Syriac.— 3. Various 
conjectures hn\-*' be«:u made as to the origin of the 
additions. It has been supposed that thev 
derived from Aramaic origiiuUs, but the character 
of the additions themselves indicates rather the hand 
of an Aleiandrinc writer; and it is not unlikely 
that the translator of Daniel wrought up tnditions 
which wen alnadjr cQirent, and appendsd them to 
hiif v.-m-k. 

Dan'nahf a city in the mountains of Judab 
(Josh. XT. 49), and probably soatbf «r wntib-VOt 
of Hebron. Ko tiaoe of ita naiM hu htat dis- 
covered. 

Daph'ne, a celebrated grove and sanctuary of 
AjKiilo, near Anti K h in Syria (2 Mace. iv. 33). It"! 
establishment, iiiie that ofiha city, was due to Stileu- 
c-u s N i cator. The distance bet ween tbs two place was 
about .5 miles, and in history they are associated most 
intimately together. The situation was of extreme 
natural heauty, with perennial fountains and abund- 
ant wood. The suocmiing Seleooid momrchs, esp»> 
ciallj Antioehas Epiphanes, emltdlished the fisee 
still further. When Syria became n<;m:sn, Daplme 
continued to be hunous as a jplaoe of pilgrimago and 
■vies. TIm dto hat been well IdentifM by Pooodu 
and other tmvenci? at T>cit-fI-Man, " the House 
of the Water," on the k-tl bauk of th« Oftmtes, to 
the S.W. of Antioch. 

Dr-'rn, 1 Chr. ii. G. [DAnnA.] 

Sax da, a sou of ilahol, on« of four men of 
gnat fame for their wLsdom, but surpassed by 
Solonum (1 K. iv. 31), In 1 Chr. ii. 6, however, 
the same four names occur again as "sons of 
Z«^rah," of the tnbe of Judah, with the alight 
difference that Dsrda appean as Dnnu Tbt idea* 
tity of thoK peivona with those tn 1 K. ir. ha« 

bwn greatly d»-hateil ; hut theic cannot bi tnodl 
reasonable doubt that they are the some. 
Dute (A. y. ^dyam;" Est. Ii. 69; viii. S7; 

Neh. vii. 70. 71, 7--' ; 1 Chr. xxix. 7\ a poH coin 
current in PalMtine in the period alter the return 
from Babylon. At tiwsft times there was no large 
issne of gold money except by the Pf.sian kin^s. 
The Darics which have bmj discovered aie thick 
pieces of pure gold, of archaic style, bearmg on 
the obvene the figure of a king with bow and 
jsTelln, or bow and dagger, and on the reverse 
:ui irreeular nu use w|narL>. Their full weight is 
about 128 graius troy, or a littlo Ian than that 
of an Attic stat«r, and Is most prohaUf tiut of 
an early I'i !i n 'im .f th« rhoeniciau t.alent. Thov 
must hare beeu the common gold pieoes of the 
Pkniui mpba. 




Dttlic Obr. : Klnir of TenU to ttii> Hth*, knn Un);, Wring bow 



Dari'iu, the name of t>everal Idngs of Media and 
Persia. Tliree kings bearin?; this name are men- 
tioued in the O. T.— 1. Dabius the M£D£ (Dan, 
xi. 1, vi. 1), **the«on of Ahasuenis of the sMd of 
t})e Modes," Til. 1), who Micoee<!ed to the Baby- 
lonian kingdom on the death of Bdshazzar, being 
then iizty-two ytan old (Dan. t. 3t ; ix. 1). 
Only one year of his rcli^n i< mentiori<^>l (Dan. ix. 
1, xi. 1) ; but that wa& of great iniport4iitce for the 
Jews. Daniel was advanced by the king to the 
highest dignity (Dan. vi. 1 iT.). probably in coiise- 
queooe of his former seiviceti {ct\ Dnn. v. 17) ; oud 
after his miraculous; deliverance, Darius issued a 
decree enjoining throughout his dominions ** re\"e- 
rence for the God of Daniel" (Dan. "H. 25 ft.). 
The extreme obscurity of the Babylonian aiuials 
has given occasion to three diffemt hypotheMS as 
to fne name under whidi Darius tiie Mcde is known 
in history. TTie first of tJiesc which idt'ntif>s 
him with Darius Bystan>is rests on no plausible 
evideooe, and naf be £smiaaed at ones. The 
second, which was adopted hy Josephus, and has 
been supported by many recent critics is more de- 
serving of notice. Accordinff to this be was Cj- 
ax.nrcs II., "the son and -".rcf'-or cf A^tvaycs,'' 
who is commonly regarUtti as the last king of 
Media. A third identificatioo renuiins by vihkh 
Darius is represented as the personal name of* Asty« 
ages," the bust king of the Medcs, and this appears 
to satisfy all the comlitions of the prohh in.— 
8. Dabius the son of HysTASPfis the founder of 
the Fmo-Arten dynasty. Upon the usurpation of 
the Maginn .'^nierdis, he conspired with six other 
Petiian chie£i to overthrow the impostor, and on 
the snoeeas of the plot was tiibmd upon the fhroae 
B.C. 521. His designs of torei::n conquest were 
interrupted by a revolt of the Babylonians. After 
the subjugation of Bsbylon Darius tunnxi his anus 
against Scythi-n, I.ihya, and India. The defeat of 
Marathon fB.a 490) only raused him to prerare 
vigorousif wr that decisive struggle witb tM Weit 
which was now inevitable. His plans were again 
thwarted by rebellion. With regard to the Jews, 
Darius Hystaspis pursued the same policy as Cvrus, 
and rBit4»«d to them the privileges which thef 
had lost (Bar.r. 1, &c.; vi. 1, &f ).— PAimw 

THB PeKSIAS (K<>h. lii. 2_'l. may identi('<-i 

with Darius 11. Kothus (Ochus), king of Persia 
B.e. 484.3-405-4, if the whole panage in qoea- 

tion w:fs written hy Nehemiah. If, however, the 
register was continued to a later time, as is not 
improbable, the occurrence of the name Jsddna 
(vv. 11, 22\ points to IXarius III. f ' ^lomanni:'. 
the autagoui.Nt of Alexaiiiier, aiid last ku])^ of Persia 
B.C. 33t>-330 (1 Mace. i. 1),— 4. Areuj«, king of 
the Ixicfxlaemonians (1 Mace xii. 7). [A reus.] 

Darkaess is spoken of as encompassing the actual 
presence of God, as that out of which He speaks, 
the enrelope, as it were, of Divine glory (Ex* xz. 
21 ; 1 K. tHI. 13). The plngue of darknem in 
F.pypt has been ascribed by various coniment.itors 
to Dou-nairacolous «gency, but no sufficient account 
of its intense degree^ leaf dufatioif, and lUnited 
are.i, as procctxlinLj from any physical cause, htt 
bceu given. The darkness '* over all the land " 
(Matt. xxr'A. 4 j) attending the cmdiixion has been 
similarlv attributed io an eclipse. Phlegon of 
Tivilcs indeed mentions an eclipse of intent duik- 
mas, which began at noon, and was combined, he 
says, in Bithynia, with an earthquake, which in the 
uncertain state of our chiooclogx more or lets nearlf 
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srnchronises with the event, Wicscler however, 
and Dc Wette, consider the year of Phlegon's eclipse 
an impossible one for the crucifisioii, and reject that 
explanation of the darkness. Origen also denies the 
poaibility of such acniise; for by the fixed Paschal 
reckoning the moon must liave been about full. 
The argiiment from the duration (3 hours) is also 
of great force; for an eclipse seldom lasts in great 
intensity more than 6 minutes. On the other 
hand, Seyffarth maintains that the Jewish calendar, 
o»Mng to their following the sun, had become so 
far out that tlie moon might possibly have been at 
new. He however views this rather as a natural 
basis than as a full account of the darknes-i, which 
in its degree at Jerusalem w.ns still pretemaiuml. 
Darkness is also, as in the expression ** land of dark- 
ness," use»l for the stjito of the dead (Job x. 21, 
22) ; and fiecjuently figuratively, for ignorance and 
unbelief, as the privation of spiritual light (John 
i. 5 ; iii. 19). 

S&rlcon. Children of Davkon were among 
the ** servants of Solomon," who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 56 ; Neh. vii. 
53). 

Dates, 2 Chr. xxii. 5 marg. [Palm Tuee.] 

Da'than, a Reubenite chiefuiin, son of Eliab, 
who joined the conspiracy of Korah the Levitc 
(Num. xvi. 1, xxvi. 9 ; Dcut. xi. 6; Ps. cvi. 17). 

Dath'eniA, a fortress in which the Jews of Gilead 
took refuge from the hcnthen (I Mace. v. 9). Th« 
reading of the Peshito Syrian-, Ilamtha, points to 
Eamoth-Oilead, which con hardly fail to be the 
correct identification. 

Daughter. 1. The wonl is used in Scn'pture 
not only fur daughter, but for gmndJaughter or 
other female descendant, much in the same way 
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and like extent with " son " (Gen. jndv. 48, xxxi. 
43).— 2. The female inhabitants of a place, a 
country, or the females of a particular race are 
called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 4tJ, xxviii. 6, 
xxxvi. 2 ; Num. xxv. 1 ; Deut. xxiii. 17 ; Is. iii. 
16; Jer. xlvi. 11, xlix. 2, 3, 4 ; Luke xxiii. 28). 
—3. The same notion of descent explains the phrase 
*• daughters of masic," i. e. singing birds (Eccl. 
xii. 4), and the use of the won! for branches of a 
tree (Gen. xlix. 22), the pupil of the eye (Lam. 
ii. 18 ; P». xvii. 8), and the expi-cssion "daughter 
of 90 years," to denote the nge of .Sarah (Gen. 
xvii. 17.)— 4. It is also used of cities in geneml 
(Is. X. 32, xxiii. 12 ; Jer. vi. 2, 26 ; Zech. ix. 9). 
—5. But more specificsiUy of dependent towns or 
hamlets, while to the principal city tlie correlative 
"mother" is applied (Num. xxi. 25; Josh. xvii. 
11, JG; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chr. vii. 28; 2 Sam. 
XX. 19). 

David, the son of Jesse, Is the best known to us 
of any of the characters in the 0. T. In him, as 
in the case of St. Paul in the N.T., we have the 
ndvantige of comparing a dotiiled narrative of his 
life with undoubted works of his own composition, 
and the combined result is a knowledge of his per- 
sonal character, such as we j>robahly possess of no 
historical personage before the Christian era, with 
the exception of Cicero, and perhaps of Caesar. 
His life may be divided into three portions, more or 
less con"esponding to the three old lost biographies 
by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan: — 1. His youth before 
his introduction to the court of Saul. II. His re- 
lations with Saul. HI. His reign.— I. The early 
life of Ddvid contains in many important rcspw-ts 
the auteceilents of his future career. 1. His fjunily 
may best be seen in the form of a genealogy. It 
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thni appears that David was the youngest son, pro- 
Uibly the youngest child, of a family of ten. His 
mother's name is unknown. His father, Jesse, was 
of a great age when David was still young (1 .Sam. 
xvii. 12). His parents Iwth lived till aAer his final 
rupture with .Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3j. Through them 
Darid inherited stveral points which he never lost, 
(a) His connexion with Moab through his great- 
grandmotlier Kuth. This he kept up when he 
ecca]^ to Moab and entrusted his aged parents to 
the care of the king ( 1 Sam. xjsii. 3), and it may not 
have been without its use in keeping open a wider 
view in his mirni and history than if he had been 
of purely Jewi.^h descent. {!>) His birthplace, 
BETnLEH£3l. His i«collectioD of the well of Beth- 



' lehem is one of the most touching incidents of his 
later life (1 Clir. xi. 17), and it is his connexion 
with it that brought the place again in after times 

, into universjil fame (Luke ii. 4). (c) His general 
connexion with the tribe of Judah. (J) His rela- 
tions to Zeruiah and Abigail. Though callctl in 
1 Chr. ii. 16, sisters of David, they are not e.x- 
pressly called the daughters of Jes.se ; and Abigail, 
in 2 .St-un. xvii. 25, is nilleil the daughter of Nalia.sh. 
Is it too much to suppose that David's mother had 
been the wife or concubine of Nahnsh, and then 
mairieil by Jess*-? 2. As the youngest of the 
family he may possibly have i-eceived from his 
jxtrents the name, which fust appears in him, of 
David, tlw Moved, the darliiuj. Perhaps for this 
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mme \iwan ho was nerer !ntlYnfl4« with his hrethren. 

The lan>i!i;irity whirh Ik- 1()>1 with Ills brothers he 
gained with bis nephews. The three soos of his 
sMter Zeroishf eod the one son of his sister Abigail, 
wcir [imK'iVly of* flu" >i.Tine as David himself", 
nnd they accordingly were to him throughout life 
in the rdetion usunlly occupied by brothers and 
cousin*;. TIio two siMis of his l»roth<;T Shimeah are 
both connected with Jus aft^-r iiisforv. One was 
JoQadeh, the friend and a<lvisor of his eldest son 
^Nmnon (2 Sam. xiii. 3). 'I'hf dtlu-r w.-vs .I' m-ithan 
{2 &\m. .xxi. '21 ], who .ntterward* became the ooxm- 
Acllor of Davi I himse lf (1 Chr. xxvii. 32). The 
(intt time that David appears in history at oooe 
fidmitii us to the whole family circle. There was a 
pi:ictii-e once a y n :\t I't-thlehem, proVmMy ,vt tlu' 
first new moon of the year, of holding a sacrificial 
fiast, at whidi Jene* as the chief proprietor of the 
phce, would presiiic (\ i\\m. xt. Ci \ with fh«* eldei's 
of the town. At this or such like least (xvi. 1) 
eaddenly appeared the gr^nt prophet Samad, driring 
A hfifer before him, rtinl harini* in hi"? hnn.1 ri horn 
of the consecrated oil of the T.ilxrmacle. The hciftT 
wa* killed. The party w. ro wniting to begin the 
fe.ist. f?amttfl f\(xy\ with his horn to pour forth 
the oil, as if for an iaviUvtion to begin (comp. ix. 
* 22). He waa restrained by divine intimation as 
eon after son passed by. Eliab, the eldest, by " his 
ncisjht" and *♦ his countenance," seemed the natural 
oonnterpnrt of Saul, wh(fce rival, unknown to th' m, 
the ptfophet came to select. But the day was gone 
when kings were chosen beennse they weie head 
and shouldei-s t.iller th.^n the rest. "Snnmel 
unto Jesse, Are these all thy children? And he 
said* There remaineCh yet the youngest, and behold 
he keepeth the shoq>." This is our fir^t and most 
characteristic intrcxlin tion to the fiittni- kint;. The 
boy was broOKht in. We are ena>>K'<l to fix his 
appf^arantN* nt nncc in our inintlis. He was of short 
»tnture, witli rel or aulmvii hair, sucli iia is not 
IUifrei|QentIy wen in hi-; < otintryroen of the East at 
the present day. In later life he wore a beard. 
II is bright eyes are especially mentiooed (xvi. 12), 
and generally he was romark;ihle fnr liic ijrnre of his 
figure and countenance (** fair of eyes," " comelyi" 
'• goodly," x\i. 12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of 
jmmcnse strength an^l ability. His swit>ness and 
activity made him (like his nephew Asahel) like a 
wild puBel]^ bla ftefc Uhtt bart^ feet, and hte arms 
strong enough to break a bow of stec! (Ps. x^-iii. 
'Si, 'M). He wa* pursuing the occupation allotted 
in Eastern oouutiies usually to the sbives, the 
tfin iles, or the ile>iiisi>! of the family. He usually 
cjuTied a switch or warn! in his hand (I Sam. xvii. 
40), such as would be used for his dogs (xvii. 43), 
imd a scrip or wallet round his neck, to oarry any- 
thing that was needed for his shepherd's life (xvii. 
40 . !5. But there was another preparation .^^till 
more needed for his office, which is his next intro- 
dncHon to the hbtoiy. When the body'Suard of 
.^aul were <1is<:us.sin;; with their tnasfrr where the 
best minstrel could be found to chai»e away his mad- 
neM by music, one of the young men in the guard 
suggested David. Satil, with llio ahwlnte control 
inhereot in the idea of an Oneutai king, instantlv 
sent for him, and in the successfid elTort of David's 
h:irp we hiKVf tlie first glimpse into that genius for 
iiuisic an ! jjoctry which was aftei-wards consecrated 
in tlie I'salms. 4. One incident alone of his soli- 
tary shepherd lift has «ome down to us-^his conflict 
eriUi the lion and 1l» bMT Sb defeim «fbtf Jatbo^s 
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flocks (1 Sam. jvil. 34, 3.'.). Bnt it did not stand 

alone. He was already known to Saul's u Is for 
his martial exploits, probably against the i'hiiittines 
(xvi. 18), and, when he snddenly appwred in the 
(■:ini{i. lus cMer b. other imm-diately ^uo>--:if that 
he had left the sheep in his ardour to sec the battle 
(xvii. 28). There is no peifectly satisfactory means 
of reconciling the apparently contra dictory arcounts 
in 1 .Sam. xvi. 14-'i3, and xvii. 12-,. 1, a.'.-oS. l iie 
latter may be accepted as an iu>{i']»ndent st-itement 
of David's first appeamnce. The ><:<:ii.> of the b;%ttlc 
i» .at Ki'MF-s-DAMMlM, in the froutjer-hills of Judah, 
called proktWy from this or similar encountcns 
** the boond ot' blood." ^ Saul's amy U cnoaroped 
on one side of the niTme, tite Philistines on the 
other, the watercourse of I'.lali oi the Terebinth " 
runs between them. A Philistine of gig^tic stature, 
and dotbed in oooiplete armour, insnlta the oom- 
paratively defencelos Is;aolit. s, amoupt whom the 
king alone appears to be well armed (xvii. 38; 
oomp. xiil. 20). No one can be found to take np 
tlie challenge. At this jimrtuif David appear in 
the camp. Jurt as jie comes to the circle of wag- 
gons which formed, as in Amb settlements a rude 
fortification round tlic I-ia(!!to camp I'.wii, 20), he 
hears the wcli-kuowu shout ot ilic l?r.;v.Hte war-cry 
(comp. Num. xxiii. 21). The martial spirit of the 
boy is stirred nt the sound ; he leaves his provisions 
with the ba^'-agp-master, <u»d darts to join his bro« 
there, like one of the royal lupsspn^ors, into the 
midst oi* the lines. Then ite heais the challenge, 
now made ibr the fortieth time— sees the dismay 
of li is countrymen — liears thi.' reward picpo-,*-! ),y 
the king — goes with the impetuosity of youth from 
soldier to soldier talking of the event, in spite of his 
brotlier's ri-'Luke^lie is introduced to Saul — under- 
takes the combat. His victory over the eigaotic 
Philistine is rendered more conspicuous by nia own 
diminutive -ititnr*'. and by the simj)!e wer^pcns 
with whicii It w:is aeL■ompliahe^j — not tiie armour 
of Saul, which he naturally found too large, Imt 
the shephertl's sling, which he alwaja carried wiUi 
him, and the five polishetl pebbles which he picked 
up as he went from the watcrcoiuse of the valley, 
and put in his sbef^erd's wallet. Tau trophies 
long remained of die battle— one, the huge swotd 
of the Philistine, which was hung up behind tlie 
ephod in the Tabeinaclc at Nob (1 ijam. xxi. 9) ; 
the other, the bead, whidi he bore away himself, 
and which was eitlier laid up at Nob, or subse- 
quently at Jeru.mlem. Ps. cxliv., though by its 
contents of a much later date, is by the title in the 
LX.X. "against (i.-liath." lint' t'-r--- .K.-, ^ 
ps:tlm, preserve-! in the LXX. ai Ua- end oi tin? 
Fsilter, and which, though pix>]illdy a nme aduptJi- 
tion from the history, well snms ap tiiis carlr 
period of his life.— II. JteLxtiom uith 3amt,-^Vfe 
now enter on a new aypect of David's life. Tiie 
victory over Goliath h-id been a taming point of 
his career. SanI inquired his parentage, and toolc 
him finally to his court. Jonathan was inspiitxl 
by the rouumtic friendship which bound the two 
youths together ta the end of their llvas. The 
triumphant songs of the Israelitish women an- 
nounced that they felt that in him htavl bad uow 
found a ddlwrer mightier even than Saul. And 
in tliose in^gs. mid in the frune which David thus 
acquired, was hiid the foundation of that unhappy 
jealousy of Saul towai-ds him which, mingling with 
tJie king's constiUitioaal malady, poisoned his whole 
lltbm nlrtiou to EMid. nii«a new <iaaUti«n 
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Mwr iMfn to dtrdtfpe thenuelvei in Ikful't 

i-acter. The fit-.-t w^.s his prU'L/ru-c It w.is fh.it 
peculiar Jewish caution which has been compared 
to the sagjkcitj of a hasted umwl, each m b i«- 
maik -1 ill Jacob, and afterwards in the pcr?ecuf<Hl 
Jjxat'Ut^ of the middle nges. Secondly, we uovv 
we bis ma^^n^'moas forbearance call&i foilh, in 
the rtn-Jt inst.nn<"««, towaris S.iul, but Ji-pl.iyinjj 
itself (with a few pamlul exceptions) in the r*;»l 
< t liis hie. He U the first cx.impl«' of the virtue 
of chivaliy. Thirdly, his hairbreadth eaeapd, con- 
tinued through so many jears, in)pref«sed upon hitn 
a s<?nse of dependence on the I>i\ iii - help, clejuly 
dkrired from this epoch. This coune of life sub- 
dividet HMlf int« four portioiu:^!. H» life at the 

CCMUrt of .Still till his final tfctM|>e 'l S,im. xviii. 
six. 18). His office is not exactly dehnod. But it 
woiiU tMin that, hairing been fiivt anuoor-bearer 
(xvj. 21, xriii. •_' , thon niaJe aiptnin over a thou- 
aaud — the !iub<livuiion ot' a triU— xviii. Ml), he 
fizuUly, on liis nuniagti with Midial, the king's 
second d\ii;;;htcr, wa«; rais*^J to the hii;h othce of 
captAin ot Uie iimg's bodj'j^uard, !»«xuud ouly, if not 
«qaal, to Abner^ ttl captain of the liost, and Jona- 
thas, the heir ajupamt. These three formed the 
usual companions of the king at his meals (xx. 25). 
David w.\-< DOW chiefly known for his successful 
ezptoits agaiost the PbUistioeS| by one of which he 
van his wife, and drote bade the Philistine power 
■with a blow from which it only raniL'<l at the 
disKstrous close of Saul's reign, lie also a till per- 
Ibnnad from thne to tlina &• office 9t minetrel. 
Bat the successive snam laid by Snnl to entrap 
him, and the opeu Ttolmce into which the king's 
madness twice brolce out, at last cohvino-il him 
that his life was no longer s:\f>\ He hml two 
faithful allies, however, in tlic couit — the fcou of 
SauI, his friend Jonathan — the daughter of Saul, 
bia wife Michal. Waniod by the one, and assisted 
bjr the other, he escaped by night, and was fiom 
thenceforward a fugitive. Jonathan lie never saw 
again eicepi br (rtflaltb. Jiicfaal was girca in inai> 
riage to anouer (Phaltid^, and he saw her no 

rno:.> till Ions; .-iftfr h>^r father's thMth. 2. Tlis 
escape Sara. xix. IS-xxi. 15). He first Hed to 
Kaioth (or tho pastmca) of Kamah, to SamtieL 
This is the f^rst recorded occasion of his meeting 
with Samuel since the original interview during his 
boyhood at Bethlehem, lip to this time both tiie 
kznz and bim5«)f had thoni;ht that a reunion wns 
pebble (sec xx. 5, 26). But the madness uf S^aul 
now bonme more settled and ferocious in cha- 
racter, and David's danger proportioaabljr gi«ater. 
The secret interriew with Jonathan oonnrmed the 
alarm already excited by Saul's endeavour to seize 
faim at Ramah, and he now detenniocd to leave his 
<ao a nt>T, and tolce lefuge, Itlw CoriolnnaS/.or Tbe- 
•ni^f^x•^•s ill like ciri iiinstaiicts, in the court of his 
•e&eroy. Before tliis last resolve, he visited Nob, 
dM seat of tho tabennde, peril j to obtain a final 
iaff rview with the hicjh-prit-.st (1 Sam. xxii. 9, 15), 
|iartiy to obtasn i'otxi and weapons. Ou the pretext 
of a i#cret mission fit>m .Saalt Iw gained an answer 
frotn ?h«? orncic, some of th«> ronscrmtr!! lonr.^, -.wv] 
t}i« consetrrated iwoid oi' tioUath. llii> i>taj at tl o 
court of ACHiSit was short. Discovered possil lr 

** tho sword of Goliath/' his pmenoe revived 
tM nationa! comity of the Philistines against their 
;'>:mpi' cotiijut^ror, and he only pscnpnl l>y feitriiing 
madBCSS (1 Sam. xxi. 13). 3. His litb as an inde- 
pendent ootlnw (xxii. 1-ssvi. S5}. (a) Hie first 

Ooar. D. B. 



retreat was the oave of Adullam, probably the large 

c;ivi'iii, not far from B»^tlil./h<?ni, now «iiiis:i A'Af - 
rcUim, From its viduitj to Bcthleliem, he was 
joined there by his whole fiunily, now ftdii^ tbem- 
alvc-s insecure from Saul's fury (xxii. 1). This 
was probably the foundatiou of his intimate con- 
nexion with bis nephews, the sons of Zemidu Be> 
sides these, were outlaws and debtoi^s from evpi-y 
[<aj t. (I}) lUb next move was to a stronghold, 
either the mountain, oAerwards called Herodium, 
dose to Adullam, or the liistness called by Josophii<! 
Masada, the Greciiied form of the Hebrew W(<:il 
Matzed (1 Sam. xxii. 4, '> ; 1 Ciir. lii. 1(3), iu ihe 
neighboorhood of Kn-r^edi. Whilst thei'e he had 
dcporited his agetl jaai i>nt5, for the Mdie of greater 
urity, l)eyond the Jor.lan, with their ancestral 
kto&maa of Uoob (ib. 3). The ueighbouiing king, 
Nnhaah of Attmoo, also treated hhn khidty(2 Sam. 
X. 2). Here necnTPd tlie cliivalrous pxptult of the 
three heroei> just mentioat>il to procure water from 
the well of Befhtehem, and David's chivalrous 
answer, like tliat of Ali-.\aiiiler in tlio dexTt of 
Gedroiia (1 Chr. Xi. hi-VJ ; 2 Sam. xjtiii. 14-17), 
He was joined here by two sepamte bands. One n 
httle body of eleven fierce (iadite mountaineers, 
who swam the Jordan in fiood-time to leach him 
(1 Chr. xii. 8). Another was a detachment of men 
from Judah aiid Beiyamin under his nephew AmtMii 
who henceforth attached himself to Dkvid'a fortunes 
(1 Clir. xii. IG-IS). ''•) At the wariiin;^ of Gad. 
he fled next to the foi-e»t of IlareUif and then again 
fell in with the PhiUstines, and i^ain, nppnrently 
ivlvistil hy Cad (xxiii. 4^, made a do>ceat on thi»ir 
tbt^tug pai'ties, and relieved Kciia/i, lu wlticli lie 
took up his abode. Whilst thei'e, now for the first 
time in a foitiHel town of his own (xxili. 1), he 
was joiiie«l liy a new an<l most important ally — 
Abiathar, the la^t survivor of the house of Ithamar. 
By this time tlie 400 who bad joined him at 
Adullam (xxii. 2) had swelled to 600 (xxiii. 13). 
(d) The situation of David was now changeil i)v 
the appearance of Soul himedf on the scene. Ap- 
parently the danger Was too great for the littie 
army to keep tokjjether. Tliey e«,a]>'-'<] fiom Keilah, 
and dispersed, " whithersoever they could fft,'* 
amongst the 6stnes»» of Judah. Hewsefortn it 
hc<'ome> difFcnlt to follow hii movements with 
e;^Uit:»ii. But thus much wc discern. He is iu 
the wilderne!»s of Z^jtk* Onoe (or twice) the 
Ziphites betiav his movcmpnts to Saul. From 
thence Saul hleiidly iiuiiU hiin like a ik^itridge, 
the treacherous Ziphites beating the laidies before 
him, and 30OO men, stationed to catch even tho 
print of his ftotsteps on the hills (1 Sam. xxiii. 
14, 22 (Heb.), 24 (LX.\.), xxiv. 11, xxvi. 2, 20). 
David ttnds himself dhren to the extreme south of 
Judah, in the wiMemess of Hwn. On two^ if not 
three octUNious, the pursuer and pursued catch sight 
of each other (1 Sam. xxiii. 25-29, xxiv. 1-22, 
xxvi.). Whilst he w«e hi the wildermet of Hhmi 
oceiined I>rivid's adventure with Nab.\L, instructive 
as showing his luudt: of carrying on the freebooter's 
life, and his maniogc with Abigail. His marriage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel, also in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Josh. XV. 5G), seems to have taken place 
a »hort time before (I Sam. xxv. 43, xxvii. 3; 
2 Hmoa, iil. 2). 4. His service under Adiiah O- 
Sun. xxvii. I ; 3 Sun. i. 27). Wearied with his 
wandering life he at last crosses the Philistine 

ifi-ontier, not, as before, in the capttcity of a fugitive, 
bntthe diief of* pomrfol bud— iue 600 mtn now 
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gi'own into tn amnised force, with then* wives 
and families around them (xxrii. 3, 4). After the 
nanncr of Eastern potentates Achish gave him, for 
his sii]'jH>rt, a city — TAkhj; <'ii thi' fYoatuT of Plii- 
Ustia (zxTii. 6). Tbure w« meet with the first note 
of tkM in David'a lift. H« was tettM there for a 
year and four months (xxvii. 7), and a body of 
Benjaniite archers and Blingm, twenty-two of whom 
art epecmUr named, joined hira from the very tribe 
of his rival (1 Chr. xii. 1-7). He deceived Achish 
into confidence by attacking tlie old Nomadic inha- 
bitants of the deleft frontier, and representing the 
plunder to of portions of the soutliem tribes or 
the Nomadic ;dUed tribes of Isi-ael. But this con- 
tidenoe was not shared by the Philiitine nobles, and 
acQordii^^ Darid was sent back hj Acfaiah from 
tiM hat TieteriwiB caropnic^ a^inst Saul. Dnring 
his ab'Oiice tlie Bcdo-.wu A male kit-:-, wliom he li.itl 
plundered during the previous year, had made a 
dcaemt aptm Zuch^ bunit it to the gromid, tnd 
ourried ofl" the. drives and children of the new s<?ttle- 
meot. A wild scene fraatio grief and reaimi- 
nation ensued between DvriA wd his followers. It 
was calmed by an oracle of asTOraneo frrm Abiathar. 
Assisted by the Mana->it»s who had joined him on 
the njarcli to ^iilli i I Chr. xii. 19-21)^ be over^ 
took the invaders in the desert, and recovered the 
spoil (1 Sam. xxx.). Two days afler this victory 
a Bedouin arrived from the north with the fittal 
newt of the d«ft«t of Qilbott. Thenontkmof the 
tidfaigs of the death of hb rlnil and of hb flrlend, 
thi} <(Acmn mouniin'.', tlie veut of liis indignation 
against the bearer of the message, the pithetic 
luMDtatloB that Allewedi weH d«M the aacond 
period of David's life (2 S.im. i. 1-27 .—III. David's 
reign. — (I.) As king of Judah at Ueln:oii, 7 J ypans 
(2 Sjun. ii. 11); (2 Sam. ii. 1-v. 5). Hebron was 
srlwloJ, doubllc'*^';, as tLo aiicitmt sicrcd city of the 
tribe of Judah, the burial placi: of the patriaixhs 
and the inheritance of Caleb. Here David w xs first 
formally anointed king (2 Sam. ii. 4;. To .Tudali 
his domintoD was nominally confined. Gnulually 
his powf-r increased, and during the two years 
which followed the eieratioa of labboaheth a aerie* 
of ddrmiibea toek pbwe between the two tingdoim. 
Then mpidly followed, though without David's 
consent, the successive murders of Abmbs and of 
laBBOaHETR (2 Sam. iii. 30, ir. 5). The thnme, 
so long waiting for bin), waw now v:uanf, find the 
tinited voice of tlie whole people at oiim called him 
to occupy it. A solemn league was made between 
him and his j*op]e (2 .Sam. r. ."). For ihc third 
time David w;vs aiioiutcd king, and a ft'siUval of 
lliree days celebrated the joyful event (1 Chr. xii. 
S9). His little bend bad now swelled into " a p-(Kii 
host, like the hort of God " (1 Chr. xii. 22). The 
Command of it, which hai.! foi-merly r.-stcd on David 
alone, he now devolved on his nephew Joab (2 Sam. 
ii. 28). (H.) Reign over dl Tffraal 33 rears (2 
S-im. T. 5 to 1 K. ii. li;;. (1 ■ Til" foundation of 
Jerusalem. One ftstness alone in the centre of the 
land had hithoto defied the amis of Imd. Ob 
thi?, with a singtilar presdence, David fixed as his 
futun; capital. By one sudden assault Jcbus was 
token. The reward bes;owe<l on the successful 
scaler of the precipiw wa-s the hiirhe^t place in the 
anny. Joab henceforwa:^ became captain of tlie 
liost (1 Chr. xi. 6). The roytl wridwc e was in- 
stantly fixed there — fortifications were added by 
the kLig and by Jeab—aad it was known by the 
■pedal name «r tbe ''dty ef DtTid" (1 dir. st. 7; 



2 Sam. V. 9). The Philistines made two ineffectnal 
attacks on the new kiog (2 Sam. r. 17-201, and a 
retribution on their fttmer victorfes took piaee hf 

liie capture and conflat^niti -;i - f their own iil.Ji 
(1 Chr. xi7. 12), Tyre, now for the first time 
appearing in Ae saend history, allied hcndf with 
Israel ; and Tliraui sent cedarwood for tlie building; 
of the new i^pital (2 Sam. v. 11), especWIy for 
the pala^-e of Gbfivid himself (2 Sam. vii. 2). Tn- 
hallowo-i and j-rufane as the city had been before, 
it was at <^<ni:e citivated to a sanctity which it hin 
nevt r lost, al>ove any of tiie-andeot aanctuarics of 
the land. The ark was now removed from its 
obscurity at Kirjath-jearim with marked solemnity. 
A temporary halt (owing to the death of Uzm) 
detained it at Obe(^<dom's honaef after whidi it 
again moved forward with great state to Jerttaal^TR. 
It was the greatest day of David' f* liH.'. Oae in. 
cnt only tomisbeU it« splimdour — the reproach of 
Midial, his wife, as be waa finally entering his own 
paLice, to cii iT to his ovm household the bene>l;t - 
tion which h«j hai already pronounced on liii* peo]tle. 
His act of severity towai^ her was an addition.al 
mark of the stress which he him-^ l*" !:•,• ! on tlif 
solemnity (2 Sam. vi. 20-23; 1 Chr. xv. 29). 
(2) Foundation of the Court and Empire of hnA, 
2 Sam. viii. to xii. The erection of the new capital 
at Jerusalem intj-oduces us to a new era in l>avid's 
life and in the history of the monarchy. He became 
a king on the scale of the great Oriental aoTcreisns 
of Egypt and Penb, with a regular administnrai« 
and oi-j;uniz.ntioM of court and camp ; and he also 
founded an imperial domioion which for the first 
tine realised the prophetic deacHption of thebeondr 
of the chosen j>eople (Geii. xv. 18-21). The inter- 
nal organization now established lasted till the final 
overthrow of the monardiy. The empire was of 
much shorter duration, continaing only through the 
rcigus of David aud his 8ucx«s6or Solomon. But, 
for the period of its existence, it lent a peculiar 
character to (he sac;«l history. (a) In liie in- 
tenul organization of the kingdom the fii^st new 
element that has to be considered is the royal t'.iinity, 
the dynasty, of which Darid waa the foonder, a 
pflsfNon which entitled hira to the name of ** Fstrf* 
arch" (Acts ii. 20\ and 'ultimatelr) of the an- 
cestor of the Messiah. Of these, Absalom and 
Adonijnh botii inherited their &tiier'e beauty (2 
Sam. x'lv. 2' ; 1 K. i. 6j ; but Solomon alone pos- 
sofiMsd any of his higher qualities, it was from a 
union of the childm of Soloraen sod Absalom that 
the royal line was carried on (1 K. xr. 2). David's 
stron;.; pai'ental affection for all of them is very 
ranai-fcable (2 Sim. xiii. .'11, 0.3, ^l'<, xiv. .33, kviil* 
5, 83, sit. 4; 1 K. i. 6). (6) The mililaJT or- 
g;miz.itioti, whidi was in fiui inherited from Saul, 
bat greatly developed by I)a\nd, was as follows: 
fl) The Host, ' a. the whole avaihOile milltasy 
foroe of TshkI, combting of all males capsible of 
bearing anus, and summont^l only fur war. Therx* 
were 12 divisions of 24,000 each, who were held 
to be in doty month by month; and over eadi of 
them jtreslde'l an ofTiccr, selected for this pnrposi*" 
from the other military bodies formed by Ltavid 
(1 Chr. xxvii. MS), llie amy was still distin- 
gaishcil from those of .«;nrrounding nations l)y it.<5 
primitive nsptxt of a force of infantry witiiout 
ca>-alry. The only innovations as yet alIowc<i wci"C 
the introduction of a very limited number of chariots 
(2 Sam. viii. 4 ) and of mules for the princes and 
offion instead «r the aaais (2 San. xig. 29, xriii. 
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0). (2) The Body-guard. This had exi»t«i 
ia tht court of Stm], and David himself had pro- 
faobijr beeu ita comman ling oflieer (! Sam. xxii. 14). 
But it now assumed a peculiar organiiuilion. They 
wa^ at lea!<t in name foreigner*, as having been 
drawn from the Pbilistioctfjirobablydaxuig Dvrii'A 
nndfoee at the coart of Gadk Ther w« tutaStf 

callei f:um tliis circumst;uico " Clii-rttlittes and 

PdetiiitM." Th« captain of the force was, how- 
erar, not only not a feretgnir, but an laradite of 

tb^' highest distinction .^n^l puiv^t d><s<«nf, who first 
app«ars in tltb oipacity, but who outlived Lhtvid, 
MM became the chief support of the throne of his 
son, namcljr r.ruui.ili, Frm of the chiof-prlcst Jr-;i(>;;iJa, ; 
re{Hu>eiitaXtve o! iha elde&t braiicli oi Auruu'b houi^e 
(2 Sam. ^-iii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44^. 
(3) The most JK-. uliur military institution in rhrid s 
army wa^ that which aroae out of tlic peculiar cir- 
cumstancet of his early life. The nucleus of what 
sfteraranU beoomc tbe oalf atandiog anoy io David's 
forces was the bud of $w men who had gathered 
roun I him in his wanderings. The ninnKt r of COO 
was Uill preserved. It became yet furtlicr sub- 
diriiied into 3 large bands of 200 ewdi, and anudi 
Imda rf 90 «ich. Th<^ small hands witl' com- 
aaoded bj 30 oiTicers, cue for eadi land, who to- 
gether formed •* the thirty," and the 3 large bands 
by 3 ofBrcrs, who together formed " the thi-ee," and 
the whole by one chief, " the captain of tlie mighty 
mm" (2 Sam. xiiii. 6-39 ; 1 Chr. zi. 9-47). This 
commander of the whole force was Abishai, David's 
nephew (I Chr. xi. 20; and oomp. 2 Sam. xvi. 9). 
(c) Side by side with this military organization 
mre wtabUabed social and moral institutions. 
Some were eotardy for pastoral, agricultural, and 
fictinu.-il pui jK)ses (1 Clir. xr?ii. 25-::!l), othci-s fi>r 
iodkial (1 Chr. xxxi. 29-32}. Some few arc uamai 
« oomlitotiDg what wonM now be ealM tbe oouii, 
or council of the king; the couucilh is, Ahithophel 
of GilOf and Jonathan tiie king's uephcw (1 Chr. 
xzrfi. dH, 83) ; the companion or *' friend," Hushai 
(1 Chr. xiTii. 33; 2 Sam. xv. 37, xri. 19); the 
scribe, Sliava, or Seraiaii, and at oue time Jonathan 
v3 Son. zx. 25 ; I Chr. xxvii. 32) ; Jehosliaphat, 
th*« recorder or historian (2 Sam. zi. 24), and 
AdoraiQ the tax-collector, both of whom survived 
Um (2 Sam. xx. 24 ; 1 K. xii. 18, It. 3, 6). But 
the men peculiar of David's ioatitations were those 
^Tvedy bearing on religion. Two profOwts appear 
iis the king's c«n-4ant advlsei-s. Of tl)cs<\ Gri'I, 
who seems to have been the elder, bad been David's 
enmpanion In etile; and, from his brin^ called ** the 
'^:'r,*' U'longs prohably to the earliest form of tlie 
prophetic sdiooU. JSathan, who appear^ fur tht! 
fint tune after the establishment of the kingdom at 
Jenmlem (2 Sam. rii. 2), is distinguish ci lx:>th hy 
his titie of " firoiihet," and by the natarc (A' tlie 
prophecies w ineh he utters (2 Sam. vii. 5-17, xti. 
1-14), xs of the purest typ<? of projhetic dispens- 
ation, and as Uie hope of the nnw generation, 
which he supports in the person of Solomon 
(1 K, L), Two high>imests also ^>pear — npre- 
latatiTM of tbe two rinl hoases of Aaron (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 3); here again, as in the ca-^c of the two 
inphetSy one, Abiatbar, who attended him at Jera- 
of Ms «x)le, and oonneetcd with 
the old tini- of the jnd,'es (1 Chr. xxvii. 34), join- 
ts him after the death of Saul, and becoming 
afterwards tiie support of his sou ; the other Zadok, 
who niTni.<t--"re<l .Tt GiU'ou (1 Chr. rvi. oO'i, and 
who was made the head of tbe Aaronic tamiiy 



(xxvii. 17). Besides these four grait religious func- 
tionaries there were two classes of subordinates^ 
propliets, specially In;,t;ucted ia sini^ing aiui music, 
under Asaph, Ileumi Uic grandson of Samuel, and 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 1-31)— Leritec, or attend- 
ants on the sanctuarr, who again were subdirided 
into the gnardians of the gates and guardians of the 
treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28) which h:i<l been accu- 
mulated, since the re-estnblishment of the nation, 
by Samioel, Sani, Abncr, Joab, and Dhrid binudt 
(1 Chr. sxvi. 26-28). ((Tj Vrom the interna! ^t.ife 
of David's kingdom we pass to its external relations. 
These will be found at length nndtr the Tarioos 
forintries to which they rchife. It tril! he here 
only nece.vsaiy to briciiy indicate tlie enlarcenient 
of his dominions. Within ten years from the cap- 
ture of Jcrus.il( m, he had rtduonl to a stat.' of per- 
manent subjection the PlULisTINtS on tlie west 
(2 Sam. vii:. 1); the Moauites on the cast (2 
Sam. Tiii. 2), by the exploits of Bcooiah (2 Sam. 
Yiin. 20)1 the STRlATra on the north-east as far as 
I'll' 'i ;}ilirates ('2 Sam. viii. 3] ; the Kdomiti £ 
(2 Sam. viii. 14), on the south ; and finally the 
Aif]iOiriTE8» who had brdcen their andeat allianee, 
and made one gr.uvl resistance to the advance of lii;; 
i mpire (2 Sam. x. 1-19, xiL 26-31). These three 
List wars were tntanglad with each other. The 
last and crowninj; point was the siege of nnMah. 
(3) Three great cnlnmititt. may be selected as 
marking tha bt^ginilJflg, middle, and dose of David's 
otherwise prosperous reign; which nppcai-s to be 
intimated in tbe question of Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 13), 
" a three years' famine, a thi-cc months' flight, or 
a three dayiT pestilence." (a) Of tbew, tbe filtt 
(the three years* (kmiue) inteodaosi ns to the kst 
notice^ of l)avld's relations with the house of Saul. 
There lias oflcn arissea a painful suspicion in later 
times, as there secus to hare hem i^ the time 
(xvi. 7), that tlie oi-acle, which pave as the catis. 
of the fiimine Soul's ma&sacre of the Gibeouites, 
may have been connected with the desire to cxtin- 
gui'^h the la>t remaiua of the fallen dyna-ty. But 
such an cxplai^atioii i& not needed. The massacre 
was probably the most recent national crime that 
had left any deep impression ; and the whole tenor 
of David's conduct towards Saul's fam.ly is of an 
opposite kind, (b) The second group of incidents 
contains the tcagedj of David's life, which grew in 
all its parts eat of the polygamy, with 11a erO eon- 
se<.jutnces, into which lie haJ |iUnijjoil on be<?oming 
kiug. Underneath the splendour of his lost glorious 
campaign against the Ammonites, was a (fark stoi-y, 
known probably at that time only to a very few ; 
Uie double crime of adultery with Bathsheba, and 
of the virtual murder of Uriah. The crimes are 
nndouhtcdly those of .1 comtnnn Oriental despot. 
Uut the i^buke of ^athaii ; the t>udden revival of 
the king's conscience; his giief for the girkness of 
the chUd ; tlie gathering of his uncles and elder 
brothers around him ; his return of hope and peace ; 
are characteristic of 1 >avid, and of David only. But 
the clouds from this time gathered over David's 
forttmes, and heneeibrward ** the sword never de- 
parte<l from his house" (2 Sam. ,\ii. V'>). Tiie 
outrage on his daughter Tamar i thc.murder of liis 
eldait son Anmon; and then the rerolt of his hest- 
L«-loved .\bsal«m, brought (m the crisis which once 
mote sent him forth a wanderer, as in the days 
when he fled fron flanl ; and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life, was aggmvatcd hy the impetuo ity of 
Joab, now perhaps, fi'om his romplicity in I>avid'» 
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crime, more unmauageable than ever. Tha iTboHion 
was fostei-ed apjxirently by the growing jealousy of 
the tribe of Judiili nl seeing their king absorbed into 
the whole nation ; and if, as appears (yom 2 Sam. 
xi. xxiii. 34, Ahithophel was the gnind&ther of 
Bathsbeba, iu uMin supporter wm om whom DavU 
had proToked by hf< own criiiMB. For its general 
couiTie the itadfr is rvfiTied to tlie names jdst nion- 
tiooed. Mahatuum wa& the capital of David's exile, 
M it hsd been of the ezHcd hotxse of SmI (3 Sara, 
xvii. -4; coinji. ii. 8, 12). His foro:^ w^rc ;m- 
rau^d under the three great military «tli<«n» who 
remained faithful to hiii foilntif^ — Joab, captain of 
Ihf' hn>t ; Abishai, captain of " the iiii.:hty men 
and It till, who i»e«ns to have tnken thn place of 
IVnai.ih as ( ;iptaiu of the guard (2 Sam. xriii. 2). 
On Absalom's side was Da%id's ncpbew Amaia (ib. 
.rrii. 23). The Hnal battle was fought in the 
" foi'est of EphiTiiih," which terminated in the accid- 
ent leading to the death of Absalom. At this 
point tiie narrative resomes tta mittitte detail. The 
i ctnra was inai ked at every stage by rejoiciiij; and 
amnesty (,2 Sua. xix. 16^; 1 K. iL 7). Jodah 
wu first reoondled. The embm of tiiefniometiett 
still smouM.MinL; (2 S;mi. xix -ll^!:^"^ in DnvLl's 
hereditary enemies of the tribe of Ueqjamiu were 
trample*) out by the mixture of boldness and sagn- 
rity ill Jo.-ib, now, after the murder of Amnsa, once 
move iu hiii old positiou. And David again reigued 
in uudi-iturbed peace at Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 
1-22 I. c) Thfclosiiiij pcriwl of l>.\vij'» life, with 
tjLcejjlioa of one great calamity, may be ron- 
sidered as a (H'ndual preparation for the I'eign of his 
soooesaor. This calami^ was the three days' pesti- 
lence which Tisited Jenisalem at the warning of the 
prophet G:id. The occasion which lo-I to this warn- 
ing was the census of the people taken by Joab at 
th« king** ordera (2 Sun. xxtr. 1*9 ; 1 Cbr. »d. 
1-7, xwii. 2'?, 24"^,. Joah's repngn.irioc to the mea- 
sure wn.<i such that he refuned altogether to number 
hen and Be^fMonfai (1 Chr. sd. 6). The plague 
and its r^s-ntion were cnmmeraomtej down to the 
latest times of the Jewij»b uatioo. Outside the 
wnlU of Jerusalem* Atmonah or Onum, a wealthy 
Jebusite — perhaps even the ancient kiug of Jebus 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 23) — possessed a ihreSiing-floor ; 
there he and his sons were cngiiged in threshing the 
com giathercd in iVom tha hanrest (1 Chr. xxi. 20). 
At thb spot an awfiil vidon appored, sudi as is 
descrilxsl :a the Later days of Jcrusalom, of the 
Angel of the Lord stretching out a drawn sword 
between earth and Aj over we dented dty. The 
scene of smJi r.n ai^parition at such a moment was 
at once marked out for a sanctuary. David de- 
manded, and Arannah willingly granted* the site ; 
the alt.ir wat erected on the iixk of the thrcshiog- 
floor ; the phice wajs c-dlol by ti»e name of" Jlorial^' 
(2 Clir. iii. 1 ) ; and for the first time a holy phux, 
sanctified by a vision of the Divine presence, was 
recognised in Jci'usalem. It was this spot which 
aflei-wards beeame the altar of the Temple, and 
therefore the centre of the national woi^ip, with 
but slight intcmiption, for more than 1000 years, 
and it is even cfintcjidi^l tliut the same .spot is the 
rocky littli regarded with almost idolatrous reoera- 
tiea, in the centre of the MuMahnaai *< Dome of the 
I'ock." A formidable conspiracy to inteniijit the 
succession broke out iu the last days of lisvid's 
reign, which detached! from his pcrmn two of Us 
roiirt, w!u> from personal i rf'Tf^ or .tdherence to 
Uie ancient family had been ;iliciut«d from him — 



Joab and Abiathar. But Zadok, Nathan, IknaLUi, 
Shimei, and Rei remaining Brm, the plot was stifled, 
and Solomon's inauguraiion took place under his 
father's auspices (1 K. i. 1-53). By this time 
David's infirmities had grown i;p.>u him. The 
warmth of hia eihanstiwi iiame was attempted to 
be TeKtoi«l by the introdndhm of a young Shu- 
nammile, of the name of Abishag, roentione I aj psir- 
ently for the sake of au incident which grew up in 
eomwdon with her ont of the hter events (1 K. i. 
I, ii. 17). Ilis last sros^ is preserroil — a striking 
uuiou of the ideal of a just ruler whidi he had 

fthced befi>re him, and of the ditTicultics which he 
la.l felt in rejillzinj: it (2 S;\m. xiiii. 1-7). His 
lait woids, as locnnir-d, to his Rncces<u>r, are general 
exhortations to his duty, comiiiaed with warnings 
against .loab and Shimei, and charges to ifmember- 
tlie cliildren of Barzillai (1 K. ii. 1-9). He died, 
acronling to Josepiuis, at the age of 70, and "was 
buiied in the city of David." After the retmrn 
from the captivity, " the sepulchres of rhvid'' were 
still pnnteii out *' hetwe^-n SiloiJi and th.- h"tise 
of the mighty men," or "the guardhouse" (Neb. 
ill. 16). Hia tomb, which became the genend 
sejKiMii e of the kings of Jtid.ih, was pointed out in 
the latest time! of the Jewish people. The edifice 
shown as audi from the Crus:ides to the present 
day is on the southern hill of nuxJi ni Jei nsalem. 
commonly calic^i Mount Ziou, under liie bOHjalIca 
" Coenaculum ;" but it c^ioot be identified with 
the tomb of David, which wa$ emphaticaUy in'tAin 
the walls. 
David, City d [Jeuusalkm.] 
Day. The viuiuble length of the natural day at 
diffeivut seasons l«d in the very earliest times to 
the adoption of the civil day (or one rt vol u lion of 
the suiO M a standard of time. The commcooe* 
meat of the d^Q day vurics in diflb«nt natioiis: 
tlie liiibylonians iTetkone-l it fioni s lnli^e fo .sun- 
rise ; the Umbrians from noon to noon ; the Komans 
from midnight to midnight; the Atheniaa* and 
ofhei-s from sunset to sunset. The Hebrews natur- 
ally adopted the latter reckonuig (Lev. xxiii. 32, 
" from even to even shall ye celebiatc your sab- 
bath") from Gen. i. T), "the crcnt'ivj and tlie 
momijuf were the lir&t day." The Jtw* arc sup- 
posed, like the modem Arabs, to have adopted from 
an e.-irly peiiod minute specifications of the (tarts 
of the natural day. Roughly indeed they were 
content to divide it into " miming, evening, and 
noondAy " (Fs. Iv. 17) ; but when they wished for 
graater aoenracy they jiotnted to six utiequal ports, 

each of which was a;^a!n sul".liviihsl. 'Hi'-se aie 
held to have been: — 1. Neahcph and Shachar, "the 
dawn.** After tiidr aoqnaintanoe with Persia they 
divide! this hito. f'l) the time whm the eastern, 
and (6) when tho western horizon wa^i iiiumiuated. 
Tiie wrilen of the Jerus. Talmud divide tlie dawn 
into /o'tr j^rfs.— !!. Baker, ** sunrise." .^ome jjuj*- 
poee that tlie Jews, like other Orieuta! natu us., 
commenced their dvil dav at this time until the 
Kxodus.— III. Chom hayijSm, " heat of the day," 
about 9 o'clock.— IV. Tsaharaitn, " the two noons " 
(Gen. xliii. 16; Deut. xiviii. 29 . — V. Jitujch 
hajfj/^Mf ** the cool (lit. %cwd) of the day," before 
sunset ((Sen. 4H. 8) ; so called by Persans to 
this day. — VI. Ereb, "evening." Tlie phra.«!< 
•* between the two evenings " (lix. xvi. 12, xxx. 8), 
being the thno narked for slaying the paschal lamb 
and ofTerinc:; the evening sarnfue (Ex. xii. xx\x. 
89), led to a dispute between the Karaites and 
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Samaritans on the one hand, and tbe PharisMs on 
the other. The former tuok it to mean between 
sLai>«:t and full diirkne» (Deut. xvi. 6); the Rab- 
binists explained it «a the time betven the b«- 
giniting and end «f lUurt.— Befotv the ceptivity 
the Jews dividciJ iho nicht into tlinie watches (I^s. i 
bdii. 6, xc 4), viz. the first watch, lasting till tnid- 
night (Lmm. ii. 19, A. T. **lhe beginning of the 
wa!rhes"> ; the middle vrat<-h," liVstln;^ till cock- 
crow (Judg. Til. 19} ; and the rooming watch, 
luting till cunriee (Bx. xW. 24). Th*«e divisions 
were'probably connected witli tiie T.friticjil duties 
in the Temple serrice. I'he J«w;s, huwt'ver, kny 
(in (pite of their own delinition, ** a watch is the 
third part of the night ") that they always had four 
night-watches (comp. Keh. iz. 3), but that the 
fourth was counted as a part of the morning. In 
the N. T. we have alluHom to four watches, a 
AririoD borrowed from the Onwka and Roman-^. 
These were, 1. from twilight till 9 o'clock ( Mnrk 
Si. 11 ; John u. 19) ; 2. midnight, from 9 till 12 
o'dodk (Mark xfii. 35); 3. till 3 is the monihif; 
Mark xiii. 35; 3 Ma- c. v. 23); 4. till fJ.iybreak 
John xriii. 28). The word held to meau ** hour" 
ii Rnt found in Dnn. iii. 6, 15, r. 5. Perhaps the 
Jews, like the Greeks, leaint from the Ribyloniiuis 
the division of the day into 12 parts. In our Lord'.H 
time the division was common (Jdm il* 9)< 

OtyBBia» an old English term, meaning umpire 
er (xrbUnstor (Job ix. 33). It is derived from day, 
in the specific sense of a day fixed for a trial. The 
word *'dayMi>aa" is fiwnd in &»eneer*» Fatrit 
Qute»0, ii. e. 8, in the Bible pahliebad in ISSl 
( 1 Sara. ii. 25), and in oCliar worim «f the ame 
age. 

BmoiL The aflfan daeeribed by thie title ap- 
pears in the N. T. as the correlative of MffKoirot. 
[BiSHOi*.] The two are mentioned together tu 
Phil. 1. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. Like most words of 

s;mi!ir imjvit-t, it np]>enrs to have been first used 
in Its generic sense, implying suboidiaate activity 
(i Oor. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4), and aflenvards to 
have gained a more defined connotation, as applied 
to a distinct body of men in the Christian society. 
The narrative I'f Act^ vi. is commonly referred to 
a* giriitt au aooount of the institutioa of this 
effiM. The Apostles, in order to niMt the com- 
plaints of the Helleuistic Jews, that their widows 
were neglected in the daUy ministration (SMUceria), 
call on the body of b^even to diooee aeven men 
" full of the Holy Chost nnd of wisdom," whom 
thev ** may appoint over this businesa." It may 
be questioned, however, whether the ee*«n were 
not appointed to higher functions than those of the 
deacons of the N. T. There are indications, how- 
ever, of the existence of another body in the Church 
of Jcntaalcn whom we nay compare with the 
dawMis of nSi. i. 1, and 1 Tim. iii. 8. As the 
. ! I.-rs " of Act., iiv. 23, xv. (J ; 1 Pet. v. 1, were 
not mcrel J men advaitced io years, eo tlie young 
men ** of Acts r. 6, 10, were pmbablj not merely 
vnu;jz in'-ii, V>ut persons occiipyinij; :\ distinct p<^si- 
t4oo an«l «^3,eiCtMng distinct functions. It is natural 
to infer that there was a parallelism between flie 
two tftli-s of SidMoyoi nnd Vfd^rfpoi. l.uhi xsii. 
'J*» t.»nd, to the frtme conclusion. Aasuuiiog on 
t}tt>2 (i it.-i the kieitity of the two names we have 
to a*k— (1) To what previous organisation, if any. 
the crder is trac(7able ? (2 ) What wcie the quali- 
fications :uivl tuiictions of the tn<n so dcsii^ated? 
L As the oeustitutioa of the Jewish i^fBagBffiiiB fa«i 



its elders or pastors, so also it had its sulwrdimte 
olBcers (Luke iv. 20), whose work it wiut to gtve 
the reader the rolls containing the lessons for the 
day, to dean the synagmie, to open and clioee it at 
the right times. If. Tm mom qtialificRtions de- 
sciilx'tl ill 1 Tim. iii., a< in-ccxsai y f'oi the oiTk->- of a 
deacon, are substantially Uie same as those of the 
bishop. The deacons, nowev«r, were not requii^ 
to he " p^'^tJ ^0 hospitality," nnr to " .'ipt to 
teach." It wns enough ioi them to " hold tiie 
mystery of the fiuth in a pure conscience." They 
Tvcr<» rot to gain tiieir living by disn'jiiitulil" occtip- 
alious. On offering themselves foi thfir work 
they wci« to be subject to a strict scrutiny (1 Tim. 
iii. lU), and if this ended satisfjictorily were to enter 
on it. From the analogy of the synagogue, and 
from the scanty notices of the N. T., we may think 
of the ytArtpot in the Church of Jerusalem as pre- 
]<:\riDg the Tooms in whldi the disdples met, taking 
jiart in tht- distrilnifion <»f aini.s out of the couimou 
fund, at first with no direct supeni'ikion, then under 
that of the Senn, and afterwards under Hf tlden, 
snnintrirrii:: order at the dully meetings of the 
di>cipit's to break bread, baptising new conveiis, 
distributing the bread and the wine of the Lord's 
Supper, which the AjKJbtle or his representativt! had 
blessed. It docs not app«.4U' to have loelonged to Uie 
otlice of a deacon to teach publicly in the Church. 
The possession of any special x^P^^H^ would lead 
natorally to a higher work and office, but the idea 
tliat the diaconate was but a probation through 
which a man had to pass before he ooold be an 
elder or biriiop was ftrdgn to the oonslitntion of 
theCli ii !i (i! fhe Ist century. 

Deaooxbess. The wonl SidKowos is found in 
Rom. xri. 1 <A. V. *' servant"), astodatod with a 

female name, and this has led to the conclusion 
that tliei-e &ki»ted in the Apostolic age, as there 
undoubtedly did a little later, an order of women 
bearing that title, and exercising In relation to tlieii* 
own sex fimctions which were analogous to those 
of the deacons. On this hypothesis it has been 
infeiTed that the women mentioned in Itotn. xvi. 
G, 12, belonged to such an order. The rules given 
as to tl)e conduct of women in 1 Tim. iii. 11, Tit. 
ii, 3, have in like manner been referred to them, 
and they hare been identified even with the 
" widows" of 1 Tim. v. 3-10. In some of thes*> 
instaiiow, however, it seems hardly doubtful that 
writers tuiTa transferred to the earliest nge of the 
Church tlio ori^antsation of a later. 

Datd Sea. This name nowhere oi-rurs in the 
Bible, and appears not to have ixist.vl until the 
2nd century after Christ. Li tlie O. T. the lake is 
called the Salt isea," and " the Sea of Uie Plain," 
and under the ibniMr «f tfame flames it will be 
fonr^d describetl. 

Dearth. [FxinyE.] 

Dellir, the name ot three places of Palestine. 
1. A town in the mountains of Judah (Joeb. xv. 
49), one of a group of davw dties to the west of 

Hebron. The earlier name of Dcbir was KirjatJi- 
sepher, " city of book " (Josh. xv. 1 5 ; Ju%. 1. 1 1), 
and Kfajath-eenaah, '* dty of plm " (Josh. xv. 49). 

It wxi one of the cittON given with th'ir "suburbs" 
to the priests (Jo^h. xjti. 15 ; 1 Ciir. vi. 58). Debir 
does not appear to have been known to Jerome, nor 
h;v> it been ^li.snf)vclt^l with ct^lainty in modem 
times. About tlirec miies to tlie west of Hcbi-on is 
a deep and secluded valley called the Wad;f NitrJcUr, 
endeeed «q the north by hiUs, of which one bean 
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n nnmp certainly sugfestire of Drbir — Dev^r-bcm. 
Schw.ni >j>eak5 of n Wad'j Dibir in this direction. 
V;ui <ie Velde finds Debir at Diibch, .six miles S,\V. 
of Hebron.— A daoe on the north boondary of 
Judoh, near til© *• vrflejr of Adior** (Joaib. xr. 7), 
and thonfore somewhere in the complicitions of 
bill and rarioe behind Jericho. A Wad^ Iktbor i» 
Buorkei to Vtn 4« Vdde't map u clow to tin S. of 

Neb'l .^fu<a, at the X.W. comer of the TK<\d Sm — 
3> The ** bonier of Debir " i^ named as forming 
put of tlM boundary of Gad (Jodl. xUL 26), and 
M apparently not far from Mahannim. 

Delrir, iiing of Egiim ; oue of tiie live kiugs 
binired by Jothllft (Joeh. x. 3, 23). 

Deb'ora, a woman of Naphtali, mother of Tobicl, 
the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). 

Deb'orall. L The nurse of Rcbcknh (Gen. xxxt. 
8}. Debonth aooompanied Ilebekah from the bouse 
of' Bcdiad (Gen. zzIt. 59), and is only nwntMmed I 
Ly nauio on the wniNion of h<^r burial, umliT the 
oak-troe of Ikthel, which was called in her honour 
AUoii>Bachiitk.«4L A propbeteaB who judged Ismel 
(.IiiJg. iv., v.). She lived tinder the palm-tree of 
Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Moimt 
Ephraim (Judg. ir. 5), which, as palm-trees were 
rare in Palostim', " is nientionod as :i well-known 
and solitary landmark, anri was prokibly the s-aine 
nel M tint called (Ju l; > 1 ; lal-Tamar, or 

ue sanctuary of the palm" (Stanley, 8. and i-*. 
146). She was probably a woman of Ephraim, 
although, from the expression in Jud;;. v. 15, Kune 
ii^poie her to hare beloond to Issachar. Lapidoth 
was prohaUy her hashmd, and not Bandr, as acme 
Niy. She wa.s not so much a judg« as i ij'' i:ifteil 
with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 6, 14, v. 7), 
and by rirtoe of ber Inapimtion " a mother in 
I^i-ael. * Jabin's tvmnny was peculiarly felt in the 
northern tiibes, who were near hts capital and 
under her iurisdicttoo, viz. Zeboko, Naphtali, and 
Issachar: hence, when .she summoned Barak to the 
deliTerance, it was on them that the brunt of the 
battle fell. Under her direction Barak ei;camf>ed 
on the brood summit of Tabor. Deborah's prophecy 
ivsi fulfilled (Judg. iv. 9), and the enemy's general 
peri.she<l among the '* oaks of the wanderers 
(Zaanaim)," in the tent of the Bedouin Kenite's 
wift (Judg. ir. 21) in tin nortiwm moantains. 
Deborali'b title of " prophetess" include;^; the notion 
of inspired poetry, as in £x. xt. 20; and in this 
sanae dw glorious triumphal odt (Judg. t.) well 
Tindicates her claim to tha office* 

Debtor. [Loam.] 

Oeeap'oUs. This name occui-s only three times 
in the Scriptures, Matt. iv. Mark t. 20, and 
vii. HI. Immediately atlcr tiie conquest of Syria 
by the Romans (B.C. 65) ten cities appear to hare 
bom reboilt» partially aolonised, and oodowed with 
peenliar pritUcges ; the ootuitry arotmd tiMn was 
lieni.-c called DccftjMlis. l*liiiy ennmenites them 
aa follows: ScjfthopoUa^ Hippof* Oadara, JPeUOf 
mhcMjMOf Qmxaor DAm, Ckmatka^ Ikumeut, 
and Raphema, Ptolemy (r. 17) makes Cupiloh'as 
one of the ten ; and an old Palrayr^e inM:i-iptioa 
indndes AbUa. Josephus calla Scythopolis the 
largest city of Decii>olis, thus manif.btly eicludiii;:: 
Damascus from the unnibor. All Uie cities of 
PwnpoKfj with the single exception of Scythopoliai 
laj on Uie east of tha Jordan. It would appear* 
however, from Matt. It. 25, and Mark vii. 31, that 
Dis apdlis was a general apj>cllation for a large 
district ertwaiing along both sidea of th« Jordan. 



DEQREES, SONOS OF 

Pliny says it reached from Damaseit^ nn the north 
to Phihdelphia on the south, and fioni S:ythopolls 
on the west to Cnnatha on tiie east. This r^on, 
once ao popnlona and proapenras, from which mul- 
titnfa flomd to hear the Sarioor, and tiuwogli 
which multitudes followed Hb fbottt^!, it DOW 
almost without an inhabitant. 

lIs'toL L The name of a aon of Raamoli, aoa 
of Cnsh {Con. r. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. — 2. A son of 
Joksban, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 
32). The u«ual opinion respecting tiieae ibondars 
of tribes h that the first .settled among the sons of 
Cush, wherever these latter nwy be [daced ; the 
second, on the Syrian borders, alxtut the territory 
of Edom. But Oesenius and Winer have 8Uggest<^ 
that the name may apply to one trilje ; and this 
may be adopted as probable on the supposition that 
the desoendanta of tne Keturahtte Dedan intermar* 
ried witit tboie of tha CuaUte Daehn, whom tho 
writer places, presumptively, on the borders of the 
Periian Gulf. Tha theoty of this mixed descent 
gains weight li«m tiM &ct Chat in «adi caw tiw 
brother of Dedan is naroerl Sheba. It nt.iy be s;jp. 
posed that the Dedaniles were amout; the chief 
timers traversing the fmtiv.on-roufe tVom the haul 
of the Persian Gulf to the Mmth of Palestine, bear" 
ing merchandise of India, and pusiibly of Southern 
Arabia ; and hence the mixture of such a tribe with 
another of diflorent (and Keturahite) deaoent pre* 
acnta no impoasibQity. The ]kls.sii;i>s in the Bible 
in whidi Dedan is mentioned M)esides the geiie-ilogies 
above referred to) are contained in the projdiecics 
of Isaiah (xxL 13), Jeramiah (izr. 29, du. 8), and 
Kzekicl Cxxv. i:5, xxrii. 15, 20, xxxviii, 13), and 
aie in every case obscnre. The probable ioferenoes 
from tiwae maniiaiH eTMan are^l. That Dedan, 
.son of Rumnh, settled on the shores of the Persinn 
Gulf, and his dehcen Lants became caravan-mei-chants 
between flMit exist .and P:dt>sttDe. 2. That Jok- 
shan, or a son of Jokshan, }>y intermarri.i^'e with 
the (Jushite Dedan formed n tritie of the same 
name, which nppeai-s to have kid its chief settle- 
ment in the borders of Idnmaea, and perii^ to 
have led a pastoral lift. A native indication of tiii 
name is presumed to exist in the island of IMAaiy 
on the borders of the gulC 
De'dmdm. Ii. xxi. 13. [Dkdait.] 
Dedication, Feast of tihe, the re>tiv.al in^tltutoi 
to commemorate the puigiqg of the Temple and the 
rebuilding of the altar after Judas Maocabaeos had 
driven out the Syrians, n.c. 164. It is named only 
once in the Canonical 6ciiptures, John x. 22. Its 
institution is recorded 1 Mm:c. ir. 52-59. It cone* 
menceil on the 25lh of Chisleu, the anniversary ot 
the pollution tf the Temple by Antiochtis Epi- 
phancs, ».C. 167. Like the great Mosaic feasts, it 
lasted eight days, but it did not require attendance 
at Jerusalem. It was an occasion of mtidi ftstivity. 
'I'he writer of 2 ^lacc. tells us that it wa.'^ cele- 
brated in nearly the same manner as the Feast oi 
Tabemades, wtth the canying of ImmdMa of trew» 
and with much singing (x. (5, 7). Jospphus states 
that the festival was called "Lights."* In the 
Temple at Jemaakm the ** HaUd '* waa snug eray 

tliy of the t't-a.st. 

Deor. [Fallow-Deer.] 

Degrees, lengi of; a title given te fifteen 
Psiilms, fix>m cxx. to cxxxiv. inrluj>ive. Four of 
them arc attributed to David, one is ascribed to the 
pen of Solomon, and the other ten ^iyc no indica- 
tion of their anther, ^chhom supposes them ail 
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to be the work of one and the same IkitiI, aikI he 
also sham the opinion of Henlcr, who interprets 
lh<' t.tli', *♦ Hjrmns for joarney." With rc'^pt'ct 
to the term rendered in the A. V. "cU^ees/' a 
grmt <fivcrsity of o^^nion prprdb amongst KUiod 
critics. According to tonK- it rcf'-rs to tlie melody 
to which the Psalm was to be chanted. Others 
jadoiiBK C we afa t, derhre the wvd from the poet- 
ical com|>oyiti<in of the ^'Ttg, and from the cirnim- 
stance that the cooduding words of the preceding 
MBtawe are oAn npeated at the commencement of 
the next verse (comp. cxii. 4, 5, and cxxiv, 1-2 
and 3-4). Abcn tlzra quotes an ancient authority, 
trhicii maintains that the degrees allade to the 
fiftMO itepa which* in the temple of Jenuakm, led 
fitan the eoort of the women to that of the men, 
and on each of which step*;, one of the fifteen songs 
of degrees was chanted. The most geaenlly am-e- 
dttetl opinkn» howtfvr, b thai thf|f wen pilgrim 
soogs, sang hf the pMfle th^ wml up to Je- 
ruaalem. 

De'httfilM tn moMentd bat onoe in Scripture 

(Ezr. iv. 9). Th<'y were araont; th^^ colonists 
planted in Samana at\«r tlie completion of the Cap- 
ti^-itj of Israel. From their nea^ taken in con- 
junction with the fict that they arc coupled with 
the Su&anchitei (Sui>uiiii;uis, or people of Suia) and 
the Elamites (Elymarauu, natives of the same 
temattj), it ia fiuriy ooododed that they are the 
Utf or Dihif mentioned by Herodotus (i. 125) 
lUDoog t',.' noimdic tribes of Persia. 

Itote. Thf son of Deker, t. «. Ben-Deker, 
wi SoIobod'o commiisariat offienr hi the wwtcm 
part of the hill-country of Judah and Bdjunin, 
bhaalbim and Bethshemesh (1 K. ir. 0). 

Sdai'ih. L A prieet la the time of David, 
leader ef the twenty-third course of priests (1 Clir. 
xrir. 18).— 2. " Children of Delaiah " were among 
the px)ple of uncertain pedigree who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabcl (Ezr. ii. I'O ; Neh. rii. 
62).— 8. Son of Mehetabeel and fatln i vi Siiemaiah 
(Keh. n. 10).— 4. Swi of i^hemaiah. ciw vf the 

princes" about the court of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxnri. 12, 25). The name also occurs in the A. Y. 
as I>\r. viAB. 

Del ilah, a woman who dwelt in the valley of 
Sorek, bdored by Samson (Judg. xvi. 4-18). Her 
oonnexioa with Samson forms tlie third and lost of 
those amaioiy adrentures which in his history arc 
la jnettrieablf UeiiM with the craft and prowesn 
of a jad^e in Israp]. She w;\s hrih'xl hy the " lonis 
of the Philistines" to win from Summon the secret of 
his stroigth, and the means of orercoming it. 
There seems to be little doubt that she was a Phi- 
listine courtesan ; and her employment as a political 
emi^^arr, together with the lai^;e sum which was 
i dered for her serrices (1100 pieces of silver from 
Kich lord = 5500 shekels; cf. Jadg. iii. 3), and the 
tact which is attributed to her in Judges, but more 
espeeiaUjr in Josephos, indicates a poeitkHi not likely 
<• he eecnpied by any laiailttHn women aft that 
penr>l of national depremiOB* 

Dalage. (;Noau.J 

llgln, mmtioiwi in 1 Iboc. xr. S3, is the 
■Milest of the islands called Cyclades in the 
Aeyman Sea. It was one of the chief seats of the 
venhip of Apollo, and was celebrated as the hirth- 
|iMe of this god and of his sister Artemis (Diana). 

Sa^BUW, most probably a contraction from De- 
metrius, or perhaps fi-om Dcmarchus, a t^>mpanion 
of St. Jfmd (Fhilam. 24 ; CoL ir. 14) during his 
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fii>t imprisonment at Home. At a later period 
{2 Tim. iv. 10) we find him mentioned as having 
deseited the apostle through lor* of this pr— ll 
world, and gone to Thesealonica. 

Dame'tritu, a maker of silver shrines of Artemis 
at Epliesus (Acts xix. 24). These were small 
models of the great temple of the ^hesian Artemis, 
with her statue, which it wns cnitomarj to aenj 
on journeys, and place on hr,ii>, s, as charms. 

Deme'trlQa I., suniamed 6oter, *' The Saviour," 
king of Syria, was the BOQ of S s k o cu a Philoiiator, 
and giimdson of Antiochtis the Gi-eat. ^^■hile still 
a boy he was sent by his father as a hostage to 
Rome (h.c. 175) in exchange for his uncle Anti» 
ochus Kpiphanes. From his jxeition he wns iinaMe 
to otTer any opposition to the usui-palicn of tlie Syrian 
throne by Antiochus IV. ; but on the di«th of that 
monarch (fi.c. 164) he claimed his liberty and the 
recognitioD of his claim by the Roman senate in 
preference to tliat of his roiisin Antiochus V. His 
netition was lefiued, he left Italr tccretlj, and 
landed with a email fbroe at Triptdis in Phoenicia 
(2 Mace. xiv. 1 ; 1 Mace. vii. 1). The Syrians 
soon declared in his favour (B.C. 162), and An- 
tiochus and his protector Ljsias were put to dseth 
(I Mace. vii. 2, ll ; 2 Mace. xiv. 2). His CTm|viig:ns 
;igainst the Jews were unsuccessful. In B.C. lo2, 
Alexander Balas was brou^ iwward, with the 
consent of the Roman senate, as a chiimant to the 
throne. The rivals met in a decisi%'e engagement 
(ac. 150), and Demetrius, after dispbying the 
greatest personal bmTery, was defeated and sIma 
(1 Uaoe. z. 48-50). 




Tatrmilrtchia (Attic telont} of DeoMtrtw L 



Dema'trioa IL, "The Victorioua" (Kicator), 
was the elder son of Dmetriae Soler. He waa eeat 

Ity his father, to;;ether with his brother Antiochus, 
with a large treasure, to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balai hdd claim to the throne of Syria. When he 
was grown rp he made a descent on Syria (n.C. 
148), and was received with general favour (1 Mocc 
X. 67 ff.}. His campaigns against Jonathan and 
the Jews are described in 1 Mace, x., xi. In B.O. 
138, Demetrius was taken prisoner by Arsaoes VI. 
(Mithridates), whose dominions he had invaded 
( 1 Maoc. xiv. 1-3). Mithridates treated hia captive 
hononrably, and gavehim Us daughter hi marriage. 
When Antiochus Sidetes, who hwd gained posses- 
sion of the Syi ian throne, invaded Parthia, Pliraates 
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employed Demetrius to efl'ect a diver*ioa. In tbis 
Denifftriiu ineeKded, and when Antiocbttfr feU in 

battle, he again took po^«";sion of tlio Syiian crown 
(B.C. 128). JS'ot long afterwards a pretender, «up- 
pwtcd Plol. PhjaooOf sppeuvd in the 'field 
against Mm, niiJ afirr snffmng a dtfeat lie was 
asMSMnat«i, according to i>ome hy his wilc, wiale 
attempliBf to cKaipe by sea. 

DemoiL T. Its usig*- in dnsaical Greek is Tarious. 
In llymer, wlitne the gods are but supeiiwtural 
men, it is usftl interchangeably with goid ;" iifW- 
wards m Heeiodt when the idn ot' the ^>d« luui be- 
come mora exalted imd len fimiiliar, the '* demon* " 
are sjKiken of n.s intcmediate beings, the messengers 
of the gpds to men.— II. In the LXX. tbe voids 
ZaJfm* and itufdmor are not feand very fre- 
qiieatly, but yet cniploy*-!! to jointer different He- 
brew words ; geuerally in rel'erence to the idols of 
heathen wondiip. In Josephus we find the woid 
" demons'* used always fif evil spirits. By Philo 
it app«irs to be used in a more general ^im-, as 
equi\-nlent to "anggk," and referring to both good 
and evil. — III. We now come to the wse of the 
term in the N. T. In the (lospds generally, in 
James ii. 19, and in IJev. xvi. 14, the demons arc 
Mpokm of as spiritual being*, at tnmity with God, 
Mid having power to afflkt man, not only with 
dise.ise, but, as is marked by the frequent epithet 

andean," with spiritual . poUution also. They 
«* helicffo " the pow«r ef God and ticmUe " (Janco 
ii. 19) ; they recognise the Lord as the Son of God 
(Matt. viii. 29} Luke iv. 41), and .'icknow ledge 
the power of name, u:^«d in exorcism, in the 
pla<'e of the name of Jelmvah, hy His appointed 
messenpere (Acts xix. la>; and l(«>k torwani in 
terror to the judgment to come (Matt. viii. 29). 
The description is precisely tlint of a tmtura akin to 
the angelic in knowledge and powers, but with die 
emphatic addition of the idea of positire and active 
wickcdniBH. There can be uo doubt of its faeiuj; a 
doctriat of Soriptnre, mysterious (though not no- 
cessarily impossibl y it may be, that iu idolatry 
the influence of tlie demons was at work and per- 
mitted 1^ God t» \» «flbclive within eortaialwuiMis. 
Of the nature and «ir^^ of the demoiiai Scriptniv 
is all but silent. 

Demoniaot. This word ia fivqueailf used in 
th(* N. T., and applied to pfr:ons sufferinjj under 
the possession of a demon or evil spirit, such ]h>s. 
Mieien ^erally showing >t«<!lf visibly in bodily 
disease or mental derangement. With regard to 
the fiTqncnt mention of demoniacs in Scripture 
three main opinions have been started. — I. That of 
Stmna and the mythical school, which makes the 
whole aceount merely aymbolic, wfthont baiii of 
fact. The notion M:un!s or f.tlls with the mythiail 
theory as a whole. — 11. The second theory is, that 
our Loid and tho Bvani^iata, in icAnii^ to de- 
moniacal posse>«inr, spoke otily in accommexlation 
to the general belief of tlie Jewvs, Without any asser- 
tion as to its truth or its falsity. It is cooclud)^! 
thnt. since the symptoms of the afl'iction were fre- 
qiteitlly those of boilily di»ea<iO (:u« dituibiiexi, Mutt, 
ix. 32 ; blindness, Matt. xii. 2*2 ; epUepey, Maik ix. 
17-27), or those seen in CMos of ordinary inauiity 
(as in Matt. Tiii. 28 ; Mark y. 1-5), since also the 
phra.<<e " to have a devil " is cou.>tantIy use«l in 
connexion with, and as apparently eq^nivalent to, 
**to be mad " (see John ril. SO, Viii. 48, x. 20, and 
pevh.ips Matt. xi. 18; Luke rii. "''\); nnd since, 
Jastlj, cases of dcmoutacal powesMon are not known 



to occur in our own days, therefore we most Nip- 
pon that onr I.ord spoke, and the fivaofidjiits wrott, 

in aopordance with the belief of the time, ,-uid with 
a view to be clearly understood, especially by the 
suti'erera Uiemadves, hot that the demooiMi were 
meiely persons suffering under tmusual discnses of 
body £Uid mind. Witli regard to this theoiy alM>, 
it must be remarkel that it does not ticcord either 
with the general principles or with the porticulai- 
language of Scripture. Accommodation is poasible 
when, in things indillierent, language is used which, 
although scientiiicaUj or etymalo|^tj inaccurate, 
yet conveys a tm* impression, or when, in things 
not indillennt, a ditlaration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 
1, 2), or a moral law (Matt. xix. 8). is giTcn, true 
or right as &r as it fgtit, bttt impei^et, bscanso of 
the imp i fiH:t pn^ress of it« recipients. But cer- 
tainly here the nmiter was not indLlerent. Nor 
was the lai^fiiage used sodi as can be porallelad 
with mprp conrenUonal expi-es-sion. Xor is there, 
in the whule of the Kew Testament, the Ica^t indi- 
cation that any "economy'* of teaching was em- 
ployed on aoooiut of the " hardness " of the Jews' 
" hearts." Po««esmon and its cure are i-ecorded 
plainly and simply; denionia<TS .ire tm^ueutly dis- 
tinguished from those aiSicted with bodily sickness 
(see Marie i. 32, zri. 17, 18; Lnke tL 17. 18). 
even, it would seem, from the epileptic (Xl.att. iv. 
24) ; the same outward signs arc sometimes referred 
to posiesfion, sometines OMSflf to dfaesn (comp. 
Matt. iv. 24, with xvii, 15 ; M.-jtt. xii. 22, with 
J^Iurk vii. 32, &c.) ; the demons are repi'esented as 
speaking in tlieir own persons with suprhumsa 
knowUsli:e, and acknowleilginsj our Lord to be, not 
as the Jews generally called him, son of David, but 
S«i of God (Matt. Tiii. 29; Mark i. 24, v. 7; 
Luke ir. 41, Ac). AW these tilings speak of a 
personal power of evil, and, if in any case they reftr 
to what we might call mere disease, tliey nt any 
rate tcU us of something in it more than a morbid 
state of hodilv organs or sdlHsnised dcfiangenent of 
mind. Nor does mir I^rd spenk of demons as per- 
sonal ^rits of evil to the multitude alone, but in 
His secret ooarcmtieas with His di.scipUis dedar- 
ing the menus and < ondi{Ions by which power over 
them could be exercibed (Matt. xvii. 21). Twice 
also He distinctly connects dsoaoDianl poasMsiaD 
With the power of the evil om; once in Luke x. 18, 
lo the M vemy diM;iples, wiiere He speaks of his 
}>ower and theirs over demoniaes as a " tiill ot 
iSntan," and again in M.itt. xii. 25-30, when He 
was accused of casting out demons through Beel- 
zebub, and, instead of giving any hint thot the pos- 
seiBed were not really under any direct and penonal 
power of ovil, He uses an argument, as to the 
<livision of Isatan apiinst himself, whu h, if jiosscs- 
sioa be unreal, becomes incondusirc and almost 
inabioere. Lastly, th« single fact reoovded of tht 
entmnce of the demons at Gadara (Mark v. li>14) 
into the herd of swine, and the etiect which that 
cntnvuee aimed, is suflTicient to overthrow the notiOA 
that our Lord and the Evnnq^ellsts do not assert or 
imply any objective reality ot jwssession. In the 
lace of this mass of eridcfioe it seems dilHcidt to 
roncoive how tbe theory can be reconciled with any* 
thmg like truth of Saipture. — III. We are led, 
theretore, to the ordinal-)' and literal interpretation 
of tb«e posioga*, that there are evil spirits, sulmcts 
of the Etil One, who, in the days of the Lofd 
Himself and His ,\jx.pjtles esperially. were ]«'rnritte«l 
by Ciod to exercise a direct iutluencc over tbe souls 
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und bodies of c ort.iin men. This influence is clearly 
dtttiognishcil !i oin the ordinary power of corruptiou 
and temptation wielJcd by Satan through the per- 
mission of (lid. Till' (li>fin£;iii>hing feature uf ]k>.s- 
ceuioQ is the complete or lucmjilete loss of the 
reason or power of will ; his actions, his 



wwdb* and almost his thoughts ar« maiterad \y 
the evil spirit (Mark i. 24, r. 7 ; Ads six. 15% till 
Iris panoaality seems to be destroyed, ct, if not de- 
•Inysd, so ombonM ss to produce tlt0 cooscioas- 
MH of s twofUd will wUMii him, Uks that some- 
tixnes felt in .i ilrc.im. In the orilinaiy temptationK 
and assaults of Satan, the will itjieU" yiaUU oon- 
sdonsly, and hf yielding gradually assuBMi, wKhoat 
losing its apparent freedom of action, the rhai-nc- 
tcristics of tiie Satanic nature. It is solicited, 



bat r.'^t overlxjme. 

De'mophon, a Syrian geiiPinl in Paic.>tine uuder 
Antiocbus \'. Cupator (2 Maoc. xii. 2). 

Saaa'riiu, A. V. ** penny," (Matt, xviii. 28, «. 
2, 9, 13, uii. 19; Mark ri. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5; 
Lnke rii. 41, z. 35, xx. S4; John vi. 7, xii. 5; 
Btr, tL 6)b • fiooHa sihrcr «oln, in tho timi of 
Ov Savioar tod ttt ApoiUcs. It took tts name 
fiam its being first equal to ten " asses," a number 
aAmanls iacrsMod to sixteen. The esriieBt spe> 
aia of aboot the conmjeuteinent of the and 
B.C. From this timi^ it was the principal 
coin of the commonwealth. In the time of 
Aagiwtas dchty'fbQr denarii were struck fima tho 
]0'.!nd of silver, which would make the standanl 
weight about 60* grs. This Hero reduced by 
strinag ninety-«ix from the pound, wkdch waold 
^re a standard wcifi;ht of about 52* grs., results 
« onfirraed by tlie coins of the peiiods, which are, 
howerer, not ex.-u:tly tme to the standard. Itt Pa- 
lestine in the N. T. period, we loom irom numis- 
nnlie eridence that denarii must hare mainly 
f57rTne<l the .-ilvcr currency. From the parable of 
the hUworers in the viacgriiid it would seem that a 



waa thai ftt sfdiaary pay for a day's 
Unw (Uatt. St. S, 4» 7, 9. 10, 18). 
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Si). Mmf. rosnv 



the smuigement by which one roan 
kq^t at another's request the pn jv rty of the latter, 
ontii demanded back, was one ooimnoa to aU the 
aatkas of aatiqnitjr. The ail g «icl< a of war and 
oUjer caa<«es of .ibsence must often hare rendered 
such a deposit, especially as regards animals, an 
owner's only course. The arlldes specified by the 
Mosaic law are, (1.) money or strfT;" and (2.) 
"an ass, or an ox, or a shet-p, or any besst." The 
fint case wax viewi .i a- only liable to loSB hjr theii 
(probably for loss by accidental tire, &c., no com- 
pensation could be claimed), and the thief, if found, 
was to pay double, i. r., probably to compensate 
the owner's loss, and the uiyust snniciou tiirown 
ea «ke depositary. If ao tbiA «oald Iw jmrtd, 
to iwwr Mbn <ht JodgN that 
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he had not nj'^mjiriatiil tho article, and then- was 
quit. In the MH:ond, if ti)e beast were to " die or 
be hurt, or driren away.ao man se^g it," — accid- 
ents to which 1.e,Tst>; at j>n~finp were ••a->ily liable, — 
the dejx^Mt.uy wa.s to purije himself hy a bimilar 
oath. In niae, howerer, the animal were stolen, 
the depositary was liable to restitution, which prob- 
ably was necessary to prevent collusive theil. If 
it were torn by a wild benst, some proof was easily 
ptt>dadble^ and, in that cmt, oo rcstttntion was due 
(Ex.ntt.7-18). IncMSofaft]aeeatliwtakw,tho 
perjunxl person, be>iil'^ ni ikiiij; restitution, was to 
" add the fifth part more tiiereto," to compensate 
the one injared, aiidto*'liviaf ama ftratreifMS- 
ofTcrinE: unto the I.onl " (Lev. vi. .^), C). 

Depnty. The uniform renJenng in the A. V. 
of the Gredc word which signiHes *' procoaanl** 
(Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. .".8). The Enc;lish word 
is curious in it.s«ll', and to a certain e.\tent appro* 
priate, having been spplisd fOKmuij to tht Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

OerlM (Acts xiv. 20, 21, xvi. 1, xx. 4). The 
exact position of this town hss not yet lx^i\ :wi 1 1- 
tained, but its general situation is un.loubtol. It 
was is the cailem part of the great upland plain of 
Lycaonia, which stretches Irom Icx)NiL'M east- 
wards along the o<Hrth side of the chain of Taurus. 
It BBttst bava been somewheia nHur the placa wbera 
the pass called the Cilician Gates opened a way 
from the low plain of Ciiicia to the table-land of 
the iatvior; nd probably it was a stage u|>on the 
preat tdmI whirh p;tised this way. Thrt-e .sites liave 
been .as-signed to I>erbe. (I.) liy Col. Leake it was 
supf)Os«-<| to be Bin-bir-KUiMeh, at the foot of the 
Karadatjh, a remarkable volcanic mountain which 
rises from the Lycaonkia plain ; but this is almost 
certainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In Kiepert's 
Map, Oerbe is nurked liuther to tlie east, at a spot 
where there are ruins, and which is in the line M a 
Roman rood. (3.) Hamilton and Texier are dis- 
posed to plaoa it at JHM, a little to the S.W. of 
the 1a.«t positioa wtA mutT to the roots ofTararus. 

Desert, a word which i.-* sparingly employed in 
the A.V\ to tranahitofcar Hebrew terms, of which 
three are eweatially dtHbent la iigDificBlioB. A 
" ilr^< :t." in the sen^e which is ordinarily attached 
to the word, is a vast, buniing, sandy, plain, alike 
destitnta of tnes and of water. Here, it is simply 
necessary to show thnt the wonls lendeied in the 
A. V. by " desert," wlien usi-d in the historical 
books, denoted dafblto localities; and that those 
localities do not aawer to the common conoeptioQ 
of a desert."—!. Aradaii. It has been already 
shown that when used, as it invariably is in the 
historical and topcgrapbical records of the Bible, 
with the definite article, this word mesne that vary 
d.'pie-v^'-l and enck'S.Nl region — the deepest and the 
hottest chasm in tiie world— the sunken valley 
north and eonth of the Bead Sea, bat more paiti- 
cularly tl.p foi-mer. [ARAnAir.] AnAn.\tl in the 
sense of the Jordan Valley is translated by the wuvd 
"desert" only In Ez. xlvil. 8. In a more genei-al 
sense of wa«!to, d'"s<'rted ronntry — a meaning ea>ily 
sug^ted by the idea of exccvsive hejit contiineii in 
the root — Desert," as the rendering of Aritbah, 
occurs in the prophets and poetical books ; as Is. 
XXXV. 1, 6, xl. 3, xii, 19, It. 3; Jer. ii. 0, v. 6, 
xvii. 6, 1. 12 ; but this genenil sense is never found 
in the historical books.— 2. But if Anibah gives 
but Hide iimairt totii* ordinary conception of a 
•^deeerti'' rtUl lem doee the other word whidi ooar 
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translators have roost ftrquentlf rendered by it. 
UlDBAR is accurately the "pasture ground." Its 
nraal tniuslation is " wildenwai," a word ia whit h 
the iden of vegetatiou is piew-nt. In speaking of 
the Wilderness of the Wanderings the word " de- 
Mri" occurs as the rendering of Midbar, in Ex. iit. 

I, 3, xix. 2 ; Num. xxxiti. 15, 16; aod in more 
than one of these it is evidently employed for the 
sake of euphony merely. Midbar is Ino^t Ae- 
quently luaA fir thoM tracti of waste land which 
Ue b^ond die cnltirateii groand in fh« imnediato 
ni-i;;lilx'inh(H>l (if fjii? towns and villain"'-! of PhIi-n- 
Uae, and which me a vcij familiar f(.-ature to the 
tnmller In tint eotmtty. In tlw poetical books 
" desert" is found as the translation of Mid'jor in 
Deut. xxxii. 10 ; Job xxiv. 5 ; It*, xxi. 1 ; Jcr. 
xzr. 2i. — 8. CnARHAit, appmrs to have the 
force of dryness, and thencr? of ^isolation. It if-N^s 
not occur in any historical iKussaj^t's. It is niideicsl 
" deMrt" ib Fib di. 6 ; Is. xlviii. 21 ; Kzek. xiii. 4. 
The term commonly emploved for it in the A. V. 
is " waste phices •* or " dowtttion."— 4. JeshImox 
with the delinite article, apjiaiently »tin)rjt«\s the 
waste tracts oa both sidai of the Dead Sea. In all 
ibcw OMCS It ts tnatsd as a proper nan« in tin 
A. V. Without the article it nocurs iu a few pas- 
sages of poetry ; in the following of wliicb it is 
KDderad «daseft** Pik LorriiL 40 ; cvi. 14 ; Ik. 
xliM. 19, 20. 

Ses's&u, a village (not " town"), at which Ni- 
cnnor'fl army was once encamped during his cam- 
paign with Judas (2 Mafc. xiv. \ V>). EwaU CHI- 
jwturcsi tliat it may have Uxn Ada*a, 

Den'el, father of Eli8.«aph, the ** captain " of the 
tribe of Gad at the tima of the numbering of 
the people at Steal (Nmn. i. 14, T<i 42, 47, x. 20). 
The same man is mentioned agnin in ii. H, but 
bere the name appears iieucl, owing to an inter- 
change of the two very similar Habreir lattm. 

Deutenraomy. A. C>jntcnts. The B<xik con- 
sists chietiy of tJiree disooui-sest delivered by Mioses 
shortly before his death. They wars spoken to all 
Isincl in the jdains of Moab on the eastern side of 
the Jordau ( i. 1), in the eleventh montli of tlic last 
year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after 
their exodus from Egypt (i. 3). Subjoined to these 
discourses ^ the Song of Moses, the Blessing of 
Moses, and the story of his death. — I. The first 
dlsoooiaa (i. 1— ir. 40). After a brief birtorioal 
Intrad oetk m, the speaker reeaf^tnlatea the «iilef 
events of the last 40 years in the wilderness, and 
eycially those events which had the most immed- 
Mt bsttliig CO the entry cf the people into the 
promised land. To this discnnrsc is njtp.ndi^t a 
brief notice of the severing of the three cities of 
refutre on tlic east side of the Jordan (iv. 41-43}.— 

II. The second discourse is introduced like the first 
by an ejpLuiation of the drcamstances under which 
it was delivered (Iv. 44-49). It extends from chap. 
T. 1 — XX vi, 19, and oontains a recapitulation, with 
aottie modifications and additions, of the Law already 
given on Mount Sinai. It will be observed that no 
patna are taken here, or lAdeed generallj in tbe 
Monki kgfatlation, to keep the smral portioM of 
tbe laVf considerp'l ns nxu-al, ritual, and ceremo- 
nial, *part from each other by any dearly marked 
line. But there is in this discourse a very m^wniftrt 
padoal descent from the higher ground to the 
lower. The speaker begins by setting fuitii Je- 
hovah Himself as the great object of love and wor- 
ahip^ thence he peMce (1.) to tbe HeUgioiis, (2.) to 
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the roliti. al. nnd ' ''>.^ to the Social ocor.cmy of his 
IHjcpk'. — 111. In the third discouree (xxvii. i— xxx. 
J > J, the Elders of Jarad are assoriated with Moaee. 
The peo|>k« nrc cnmnnndcd to set i:p stones upon 
Mount Kliil, and oa tliem to write " ail the words 
of this h»w." Then follow the sevei-al curses to be 
pronounced by tbe Levites on Ebal (xxvii. 14-26), 
and the blessings on Gerizim (xxviii. 1-14).— 
The delivery of the Law as written by Moses 
(for its sttU further preaenratioa) to the custody of 
the Lerites, and a dm^e to the people to bear it 
ivnd oute everv so\en years (xxxi. i: the I^ng of 
Moses spoken in the ears ot the people (xxxi. JO— 
sxxii. 44): and tbe blessing of the twdve tribes 
(xxxiii.). — V. The Book ck>s.s (xrxiv.) with an 
account of the death of Motit>s, which is tir»t sm- 
nounced to him in xxxii. 48-62. — B. Selation 
of Dcuteronoin'j to iht pfrc^'Jin.j ko';?. ft Im 
been an opinion very generally entertained Ly Uie 
more modem critics, as well aa bj the earlier, that 
the book of Deuteronomy fimna a ootnplete whole 
in itself, and that it was appended to the other 
books as a later addition. The more con'-en at vo 
critics contend that Deaterooomr forms an integral 
part of the Pentateuch, whidi ft tiirooghoat to be 
aM.riliod to Moses. Others have dveu iex<ons for 
believing that it was written by the Jehovist; 
whilst others again are in &Toar ci a different 
author. Tlie chief cround-* on which the hut opi- 
nion rests arc the many variations and additions to 
bo found in Dsaterewnny, both in the historical 
and legal f»ortions, as well as flie observable ditfei^ 
ence of ntjle and phnvseido^y. It is nccesKary, 
therefore, before we rume to rcinsider more directly 
the question of aatlx>rsliip, to take uitoaocoontthew 
alleged peculiarities ; and it may be well to emi> 
nu'rate the priiitipfd disi icpancies, addition?., kc, 
and to subjoin tbe r«>lies and explanations which 
they call ftrO.— I. Dttettpm u kg. The most im- 
portant discrepancies tdle-.^l t"^" exist between the 
hist^tfical portions of Deuteronomy and the earlier 
booka are the Mowing: — (1.) The appointiMnt 
of judges (i. 6-18) is at variance with the arconnt 
in Ex. xviii. To this it has been answered, tliat 
although Deut. i. 6 mentions the departure fi^im 
Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refers evidently to what 
took place tbtring the abode there, as is shown by 
comparing the expression " at that time," ver. 9, 
with tbe eene expression ver. 18. Again, there ia 
no fbim in the objection that Jethrcrs coonael fe 
here pas,sod over iu silence, \\lieii making.; allu.siou 
to a well-known historical &ct, it is unoecessaxy 
lor the spesktt to enter inlo details. TUt at nest 
U an omission, not a contradiction. Lastly, the 
story in Exodus is |)erfectly distinct fitwa that in 
Num. xi., and there is no confusion of tlie twohere^ 
Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy in 
Deut., probably because the oflioc was only teii](M)rw 
wtft and if it did not cease before the death of 
Moses, was not intended to be perpetuated in the 
promised land. — [2.) Chap. i. i2 is at variance 
with Num. xiii. 2, because here Moses is said to 
hare sent the spiea into Oanaan at the snggestion 
of the per^s, wheraas there fkd is said to haT* 
c<^mn>aud«^i the niCTsurc. The explanation is ob- 
vious. The people make the nxjuest ; Moses refers 
it to CM, who then givw to it Us asncUeii^ 
(3.) Chap. i. 44, "And the Amorttes which dwelt 
in that muuntain," &c., w licri^ in the story of the 
aan^ event. Num. xiv. 43-45, AmalekiUi are men- 
tioned, liie Anorites stand hem not fiir **Ainn* 
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l«kit«s," but for " Canaan ite>," .is bcioe the most 
powerfol of all the Caaajutitisb tiibes.-^4.j Cha{>. 
iL oonftiMd and li Tvimee wfth Nam. n. 
14-21, .ind 111. 4. In the foi-mcrwe read (v«^i-. 4\ 
** Ye are to pass throueh the ooast of your bt«thi-«u, 
the children of V^ur In th« latter (ver. 20), 
'♦And he saitl. Thou shalt not go thi-ough. Ami 
£dom came out agaiikst hhn," kc. But, .-uxorJiug 
to DnLf that part of the K lomite territorr only 
WBS tnirers«d which lay about Elath and Kzton- 
geber. — (5.) More peq)leiing is the difference in the 
account of the encampoientc of the Israelites, as 
fivcn Deat. x. 6, 7, compared with Num. ix. 23, 
xzxm. SO and 37. Hm «xpl«tMtion gireo by Kitrtx 
i:. on tin- wIioIl- the uioFt s.iti>ra( tory. IIo s;iy- : 
" In the fii^st month of the fortieth year the whole 
congr^atkn cones a Mooad time to the wfldemeas 
<.f Z:n, wliic-Ji is Kadesh, Num. xxxiii. 36. On the 
Jt>WD-Foute to Ezion-gcbev thi v had encamped at 
the several st-itions Moscrotli (or Mosem), Bene- 
Jaakan, Hor-h i^i'I^ad, and Jotbnth. But now 
j^aia departing from Kndeah, they go to ]iIount 
Hw, 'in the edge of the kn<l of Kdom ' (ver. 37. 
:t8), or to Moeerah (Deut. x. 6, 7), this hut being 
in the desert at the foot of the mountain. Bene- 
Jaakan, Gudgodah, and Jotbath were also visited 
«boat tiiii tim^ t. e, a second Um«, aft«r the seoond 
hdi at RmMi.*'— <6.) In Drat, the wad nmw 
'•)r tlie nioni;t;iin on which the law was pivon is 
Horebf only ooce (xxziii. 2) Sinai ; whereas in the 
otlMT books Sfaud is fin- more oommoD than Horeb. 
• The answer pren is, thnt Horeb was the fjfnornl 
R^me of the wtiole mountain-range ; Sinai, the psu-- 
ticalar mountaih on which the law was delivered. 

The additions both to the historical -X'-.A '.f^l }*c- 
tioas arc of £ir more impoi-Uvnc«, and the pnnripnl 
of them we shall here enumerate.— II. Additiom. 

In the history, (a) The command of God to 
leave Horeb, DeuL i. 6, 7, not mentioned Num. 
z. II. The repentance of the Israelites, Dent. i. 
45* ODutled Kam, sir. 45* Hie interaenoa of 
MoNt hi hAtK of Aaron, Beat is. 90, of wUch 
r.< 'tiling is said Kx. xxxii., xtxiii. Those arc so 
siigbt, bowerer, that they might have been pasaed 
over vtff mtoiilly In tm enlhr books. Bat of 
more note arc: (6) The coimnand not to fight with 
the Moabites and Ammonites, Deut. ii. 9, 19, or 
with the Edomites, but to buy of them food and 
water, ii. 4-S. The notices which are given it- 
ifpecting tlic earlier inhabitants of the countries of 
Moab and AmmoD and of Mount Sdr, ii. 10-I2, 
20-23 ; the sixty fortified dttes of Boshan, iii. 4; 
the king of the country who was " of the remnant 
of giants," iii. 11 ; tl>e different names of Hermon, 
ii.9; the wildarneaaof £edcaaaoth,ii. 26; aod the 
mm% detailed aocoaut of ti» irttaek of the Aina- 
l^fes, xrv. 17, 18, compared with Ex. xvii. 8.— 
(2.) In the Law. The appoiatmeot of Uie cities 
« nAige, Dwt. zlz. 7-0, as eoupared with Num. 
inv. 14 .mil TVut. iv. 41 ; of wwr p;»rticular place 
lor the aoltimu woi^p of God, whure ail oUerings, 
tithe*, Ac, are to be brought, Deut. xii. 5, &c., 
whikt the t; ict'on with vr-i t} to tlie slaying of 
aiiim.i]s only at the door of the taberiKicle of the 
coogregatioii (Lev. xvii. 3, 4) is done away, 15, 
20, 21 ; the regohitkuia loficctiog tithes to be 
brought with the saerifleeB and burni-oflerings to 
t}j<: apf>oi[it*^-l pl.w, Deut. xii. tl, 11, 17, xiv. '11, 
Ifc^xxri. 12 i ooQcemiog £Use prophetsand seducers 
to Uok^and thflae thSbhianm wito thenif 
vmamiog tiio king and tfat mauMr oT the kiD(« 



tlom. xvii. 14, &c. ; the prophrts, rriii. 1.% &c. ; 
war and militaty scri ice, zz. ; the expiation of secret 
nrarfler; the law of ftmde cap^ves ; of fint«bora 
Sons liy a ilonMe m.uTinge ; of disobedient mhis ; of 
tlio^ who suffer death by hanging, xzi. j the laws 
in xxii. 54, IS'SI ; «f dirorce, ssfr. 1: and t»- 
rious lesser enactments, xxlii. nnri xiv. ; the foiin of 
thanksgiving m offering tlf first-fruits, xxvi. ; the 
command to write the law npon atones, xxvii., and 
to read it before all Israel at tlic Fi.\>t of Taber- 
nacles, xxxi. 10-13. Many otliers are rather ex- 
tensions or modifications of^ than additiODB to, csis^ 
tag laws.— C. Author. 1. U is geoenlly agreed 
that by far the greater portion of the book is the 
WDik o.'* one author. "2. It c.\nnot h':* drMiia! that 

the style of Deuteronomy is very dilfercnt from that 
of the other fbnr books of the Rntatewih. 3. Who 

Ihon was the aafhor? On this point the follow- 
ing principal hT|)otiieses have been maintained :— ' 
(1.) The old traditional riew that this book, like 
flic fithcf liooks of tlie Prntntotich, is the work of 
Mo^is Iiiuiiteil'. Of tlie later critiis, II('ii;:>tonberg, 
Ha\ ernick, Kanke, and others, have maiutain«^l this 
\iew. In support of this opinion it is said : a. That 
supposing the whole Pentateuch to have been writ- 
ten by Moses, the change in style is easily accountal 
for when wo remember that the last book Lt hort- 
atory in its character, that It eonststs chiefly of 
oia<ir.ns and that these were delivcre-l under very 
peculiar drcumstances, 6. That the um loquendt 
H net only generally bx aeeoribnce with that of the 
.?:uli<T TxKtks, auJ lliat as well in their Elohistic as 
in tJieir .Ichovistio jK.rtions, but that there arc cer- 
tain pectdiar Ibrnis of expression common only to 
these five Ixxiks. c. That the alleg'-l discrepancies 
in nutters ot fact between this and theeailict books 
may all be reeowdled. d. That the book bears 
witness to its own authorship (xxxi. 19), and la 
expressly cited in tlie N. T. as the woik of Moses 
(Matt. xix. 7, 8 ; Maik x. 3 ; Acts iii. 22, vii, 37). 
The advocates of this theory of oonne suppose that 
the bat diapter, eootaiiihig an aeooant ^the death 
of Mos«, was adde^l by a later hand, and |:*rhajis' 
formed originally the beginning of the book of 
Jedraa.— (2.) The opinion of Stiihelin (and as It 
would seem of Bleek) that the ntithor is the same 
as the writer of the Jehovistic portions of Uie otiier 
books. — (3.) The opinion of Da Wette, Gcsenius, 
and others, that the Denteronnrnist Is a distinct 
writer from the Jehovist.— f4.) From tlie fact that 
certain phrases occurring in Deut. are found abo in 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, it ha* been too hastily 
concluded by some critics fJiat both books were the 
work of the prophet. — (.'.) Ewald is of opinion 
thai it was written by a Jew living in Kgypt 
during the hitler half of the ntfgn or Ma aa s ae h . 
The .song of Moses (xxxii.) is, according to^him, 
not by the Ueuterouomiat, but L> neverthele.s.s later 
than the time of Solomon.— D. Date of Co npeti- 
tion. Was the P,dt>k realty written, aj; its language 
certainly implies, Ircfore the entry of Israel into the 
Promised Land ? To suppose it was written long 
aftfr the settlement of the Israelites in Canaaa^ in 
the reign of Solomon, or in that of Hanassell, is 
not only to make the Book an hi«toiicil ixnnance, 
but to attriboto rvj considerable inventive skill to 
the author. Do Wallo ai^ues, indeed, that the 
chai-ncter of the Laws ia such as of it-clf to pre- 
suppofe a long xeaideuce in the land of Canaan, lie 
in A m m the alliMloB to the temple (xii. and xvi. 
1.7), tha prarWon ftr tk« rigU diadais* of th* 
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kingly and prophetical offices, the rolcf t» qItU 
and military organiaaticifi an^ the ttate of the Le- 

Tites, who are icpreseiitel as living without ritifs 
(though such are granted to them in Mum. xxxv.) 
and Dridwat tithes (allotted to them in Nam. xriil. 
■_'0, &c.). Othrr ivxsdn-i for a later ilato, such as 
the mention of the worship of the sun and moon (ir. 
19, xvii. 3);thepunithmentofstoning(xTii. 5, xxii. 
'_'!, &c.) ; the name Ftw< of Tabernacles ; and the 
motive tor keeping tin* SabUith, ai< of little foite. A 
Itarther discussion of tlic question of authorship, as 
well OS of the date of tlie legislation in Deuteronomy, 
mustbereeerred foranother article. [Pemtateccii.] 

Devil. The mine de!>ciibe5 SaUw as slandering 
God to man, and man to God. The former work 
if, ofooatie, a pert of hie gnat work of temptation 
to eril; and is not only exemplifml luit illi:>trat«f>.l 
as to ita geneFal nature and tendency by the uana- 
tivB «f <3tau ill. The eflfeet is to stir up the spirit 
of fiTcdom in man to seek a fiinrit^l imlep^-ndencc ; 
and it is but a slight step furtiur to impute false- 
hood or cmeltj to God. The other work, the 
slandering or accusing man before God is, as it 
must nece^^rily be, unintelligible to us. The 
question touches on two mysteries, the relation of 
til* Infinite to the Finite qiiritf and the permission 
of the existence of ertl under the government of 
Him who is *' the Go<k1." The ftwncc of this 
accusation is the imputation of aeHish motives (Job 
1. 9, 10), and its refbtntion if plaeed In tht aelf- 
sacrifice of those " who love<! not their own lives 
unto death." [Satan ; Demon.] 

Stir. TUsintiiesammeria so copions in Pales- 
tine that it supplies to some extent tlie altsencv of rain 
(ir^cdus. xviii. 16, xUii. and W onies imiKut- 

■nttofheagrieultttrist. As a proof of tius <'.>])ious- 
aeas the well-known sign of Gideon (Judg. vi. 67, 
39, 40) may be adduc«<l. Thus it is coupled in 
the dirine blessing with rain, or mentioned ns a 
prime sooroe of iertility (Geo. xxvii. 28; Dent, 
xxziil. 13; Zech. vIK. IS), and {fa withdrawal is 
attributed to a curse (2 Sam. i. 21 ; 1 K. xvii. 1 ; 
Jlag. 1. 10). It becomes a leading object in pn>- 
pbme imagery by remoo of its penetrating moisture 
without the apparent eflbil of rain (Deut. xxxii. 
2 I Job zxix. 19; Ps. cxxxiii. 3; Fror. xix. 12; 
b, tSTl. 19; Hoe. ziv. 5 ; Mic. r. 7) ; while ito 
sfieedy eranescence tjrpiHes the transioil goodne&s 
Olthe hypocrite (Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3). 

BIlMl* What the diadem " of the Jews was 
WO Imow BOL That of other notioBa of aatiqaity 




was a fillet of silk, two inches brood, bound round 
the.hcad and tied behind, the invention of which is 
attribated to Liber. Its colour was genenllj white ; 
wm et imw, however, it waa of Uo*, Iflm that of 
Sferins; and it was sown with petfls or other 
gnu (Zedi. iz. 16), and enriched with fpM (Bev. 
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ix. 7). It was paculiaily the mark of Oriental 
sorereigns (I Haeo. xiii. 32). A crown was nsid 

hy t!if kings, of Israel, eveu ia Uattle (2 Sam. i. 
lb) ; but in all probability this was not the state 
crown (2 Sam. sii. 30), alttiongh need in the oonm- 
ation of Joish (2 K. .\i. 12). In Ksth. i. 11, ii. 
17, we have cethcr for tne turbnn worn by the 
Per>tan Idng, queen, or otiier eminent pereoos to 
whom it w;is conccde<J as a s}HTial favour I'viii. l.*)). 
The iimd<-m of Uie king diifered ti oui that of othei's 
in having nn erect triangular peak. The words ia 
l::z. xxiii. 15 mean loog and flowing torbnns of 
gor^iu oolonn. 

Dial. The word ma'HSth is tltc same as that 
rendered «*atepe" in A. V. (£x. zx. 2G ; 1 K. x. 
19), and •'degrees'* hi A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 10, 11 ; 

Is. xxxriii, 8). whrrn, to ci^'"' consistent ;iMjil--r- 
ing, we should read with tiie margin the " degrees " 
rather than the ** dial " of Ahaa. In the abseooe 
of any materi.i!s for determining th-^ >h ipe and 
stracture of the solar instrument, which cert-iinlT 
appears intended, the best course is to follow the 
most strictly natural meaning of the woi\Is, and to 
consider with Cyiil of Alexaiulria and Jerome, that 
the ma'dlM were really stairs, and that the sb.\(]ow 
(perhaps of some column or obelislc on the top) fell 
on a greater or smaller number of Ihem aooordiog 
as the sun was low or high. The tcmoe of npdaee 
migiit easily be thus ornamented. 

IHuMma (Heb. yah&loin), a precioaB stone, tiie 
tliird in the second row on the brcnst-plate of the 
High>priest (Ex. xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), and men- 
tioned hy Eiddel (xxviii. 18) among tho pneioaa 
stones of the king of Tyre. Our ti-anslatk)u, 
" diamond," is derived from Eben Esm, and is 
defended by Braun. Kalisch says " perhaps Eme- 
rald." Ilcspecting shaniir, wtiich is ti'anslatcd 
" di;unond in Jer. xvii. 1, see under Adamant. 

Dian'a. This Lathi wotA, properly doiotiog a 
Roman divinity, is the repreMntative of the Greek 
Artemis, the tutehiry goddfsa of the Ephesiaus. 
who plays so important a part in the naixative of 
Acts xix. The Ephesian Diana wa% however, re- 
gaixied as invested widi very difl^rcnt attrilnites, 
and made the object nf :\ liiliMciit worship, tVom 
the ordinary Diana of the Giieeks, and is rather 
perhaps to be identified with Astorte and other 
female divinities of the East. In some respects 
tlierc was doubtless a fusioM of the two. Diana 
was tile godde^s of ilv«s,of pools, and of harbours ; 
and fhi-se conditions are satistied by the situation 
of the Minctuaiy at Ephesus. Again, on coin* of 
Ephesus we sometimes tiud her exhibited aa a 
huntress and with a stag. But the true Epbeaian 
Diana is repiwnted in a form entirely alien from 
Greek art. The coin below will give some 
notion of the image^ which waa poteique and 
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ai'dialc in character. The head wore a niur.d 
crown, ead) hand held a bar of metal, and the lower 
p^-t mil I in .1 :tu!o btcx k cov<»red with figures of 
aiiiia.i.l.s iuid mystic la^ript.ocis. I'hii idol was 
ref^rci«d as an object of peculiar sonctitj, and wa.s 
LclKived to hare ialleo down from Ivurcu (Acts 
xix. 35). The cry of the mob (Acfci xfx. 
•* Great is Diaaa of tlic Kpliouuis! " and thesti-onj; 
expf«s«ion in ror. 27, whom ail Aioa and the 
world wmrshippeth," may be abandantly illiutnitcd 
froTii a variety of !«oun-**. TIk.' fcim "giesit" was 
evid«atiy a title of boDour recognised as beloopng 
to the i^phcsan goddeau W« find it in InfcripUons, 
an<? ri X •lophoa's Fphesinm, i. 11. 

Dibia im, mother of H(M>ea'8 wife Gomer \Ht». 
i. 3 ). 

Diblalh faccuiafoTr Dtm.Air;, a named 
only 111 Li. vi. 14, at> if >itiiat<'<l at or.p of the 
extremities of the land of Isiael. It is fiatum! to 
iuXer that Ihblah was iu tiie north. The ouly name 
IB the north at all like it Is RnsLAH.and (he letters 
D ai: i n ate so much aliko in Ht lpn \v, ami so fre- 
quently intercbaos^t owing to the carelessness of 
copyists, tliat tiier* it a stnog prsbiribility tliat 
Ribiih is the right loniiir.g. 

Di"bon, a town on tlie ea^t side of Jordan, in 
tfaerich panlond ooantrr, which wan taken pn— wion 
of and rebuilt hr the cliilJn'ii of C<,\l\ (Nimi. xxxii. 
3, m). From th*s circunisliuivc it jwsk-ibly le- 
cavsd the name of Didon-Oad. It5 tir>t mention 
is in the ancient fragment of port; y Nimd. '.\0, 
and from this it appears to have Uioii<;e 1 ui igiitally 
to the Moabites. We hnd Dibon counted to lletiboi 
ia the liiti «l Joshua (xUi. 17). In the time 
of Isatah and Jtremiah, however, it was nfi^iin in 
pos«':-v-lnn of ifoah (Is. xv. 'J ; Jer. xh'iii. IH, "JJ, 

crunv. 24). in the same denuuciatioos of Isuiali it 
..p]K/,ii^, probably, xmdtt fh« MBM of DlMOS. 
In in<'lern tinu-s the name Dhifym h:xs I'een dis- 
coveied bjr Seetxco, Irbj and Mangles, and Buixrk* 
hnnit a« atlndiBd to cztunvc raint on th« Koman 
TfvA, rtbfitit three miles north of tlie Arrn^n ( W'idi 
Jdodjeb). All agree, however, m de<<aribii)g tiioc 
rsittt as lying low.— >8. One of* the towns which 
was re-iohabited by the men of Judah after the 
returr. fit>m captivity (Neh. xi. 25). From it« 
mention with Jet^abz^l, M< l.ul.\h, and other towns 
oT the south, there can bo no doabt that it ift idcnt- 
ied with DixotfAft. 

DilNnuGad, <>i.« of the halting-phcc^ of the 
IcraeUtCi (Num. xxxiii»45, 46). It was no doubt 
die MMM place whkb it gttimlljr edJed IhBOS. 

DU>'Ki, A Ottnite. frthv of Shdeuith (Lev. uiv. 
11 >. 

MtaMknan. [Mo.ver; Shekel.] 

Bid'yinUfl, that is, i/>e TWin, a sximame of the 
apostle Thomas (John xi« 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2). 

Dik'lab (Oen. x. 27 ; l On: i. 21), a mn of 
Joktan, whoH* st'tlicineiils, in tommon with tiiose 
of the otJicr «>ns of Joktan, must be lookmi for in 
Arabiu The name in Hebrew signifies •* a palm- 
tree," berice it is thought that I)ikbh is a part of 
Arabia containing many palm-trees. IVichait. :n •! 
after him Oe-enius, refer the dcsoendmits of DiUah 
to the Minaei, a people of AinUa Pdii tnhahitinsr 

3 pilniite."iis coiiiitry. No trace of f^iU.ih i- 
kaowo to exist in Arabic worlds, except the mvntion 
oT a ptttee celled Daktdak in El-Ytminth, with 
many f din-ti e»s. Jia/JUeh alw si^iif.es a fjnlm- 
tiee^ and i* tnc name of many plwxs, eepeciaily 
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Xaihleh el- Y€imtie<ryeh, and KaJkhleh esh-Sftdmee' 
'M, two well-known towne ntiiate near eedi other. 

Therefore, 1. Dikl.ih may probf»b|y U' recovered in 
the place called Dakalah nliove mcntioin il ; oTj 
pov5ibly, 2. in one of the places named N.ikliloh. 

Sileui, one of the cities in the lowlands of 
Jadah (Josh. xv. o8,. It has not been iJentiiied 
with crrtiiiity, V;\ti ilo VeMe si:L:ge>;ts that it 

nuy be the modem place 2'iaa, about three miles 
north of T«U-t»-Safi^ in the maritime plahi of 
Philistia, Muth of I .ki oii. 

Dint'iuh, a city in tiie tribe of Zebuluo, given 
to the Mcnirite Letites (Josh. ui. 35). RiMiiDit 
1 Chr. tI. 77) IW17 pomblj be a varietiea of 
Inmnah. 

U'mai, Titr. w.VTEns of, some streams on 
the east of the Dcatl Sc.i, in ;h.' I;iiid of Moab, 
agaiuftt which Isaiah is hete uttering denunciations 
(Is. XV. 9). Gcseniiis conjectures thnt the two 
nam<¥> Dimon and Dibon are the same. 

Di'monah, a city in the south of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 22j, perhipB tiie same as TUma In Kch* 
xi. 25. 

M'ttili, the danghter of Jaeob \ff Lenh (Gen. 

xx\. 21). She .■inoiiiprinii-l hfr fitlxT from Sfeso* 
potitmia to Canaan, aiid, having ventured among 
the inhabitints, wn Tiolated by Sheehcm tibM son 
of Hanior. the eliief^.un nf the territory in whidt 
her liith^r hstA >eltlt>«l (lit-a. xxiiv.). Her age at 
this time, judging by the subsequent notice of 
Joseph's nee (flen. xxxvii. 21, may h-ive been f\x>m 
13 to 15, theordiQuiy iieriod of marriage in Knstcm 
eonntries. Shschem pro()i«ed to make the usual 
reparation bypaying a xiim to the iatberaodmarnr* 
ing her (Gen. xniv. 12). But in this ease the 
siiitor w;ls an alien, an I the crown of the o(Teiic«» 

consisted in its having been committed by an alien 
against the favenred )^ple of God; he had 
wro'irjht folly in Im.o'I " (xxxiv. 71. The pro- 
posals of Hamor, who acted as his deputy, were 
framed on the reoofi;nitioo of the hitherto completo 
sepai-ation of the two peoples; he proposed the 
lubiuu of two by the e^tnblishmcut of tiic 
nghts of intcrmanlMfe and commerce. The sons 
of Jacob, bent upon revenge, availed themselves of 
the eagerness, which Shechem showed, to etlect their 
purpose ; tliey demanded, a< a condition of the pro- 
posed union, the circumcision of the Shechemites. 
They therefore assented ; and OB tte third day, 
wlieii the p;»in and fevci ri-^tdting from the oj>ei-n- 
tiod were at the highest, Simeon and Levl» own 
brothen to Dinah, as Joscpbos obowfiO» allMbd 
thi-m uneqwetedly, olew all the nalos and ^nndersd 
their city. 

Di'naitOi (Ear. iv. 9), the name of some of the 

Cutb.mnn t o!oiii>cts who were placol ni the cities of 
Samaiia after the o«ptiviiy of the ten tril^. No- 
thing more is known of tliem. Junius, without 
any atithority, identifies them with the people 
known t<i greographers by the name Dennani. 

Dinluthnh ((ien. xxxvi. 32 ; 1 Chr. i. 43). the 
capiial city, and probably the birthplace, of Bela, 
son of Beer, Icing of Edom. It has not been Identi* 

lie*!. 

JUonjs'in, " the feast of Bacchus," which was 
oelebi-KtM, eKpedally in later thnee, with wtM extra* 

v^-nnoe, and licentious < iithnsi.\<im. Women, a* 
well as men, joined m tite procession", acting the 
part of Maenatis, crowned with hry and bearing the 
thypeus. Shottlr \••■^■^\^ th" i>«T«eciition of An- 
iiochus Kpipitanes, ioa xi.c, ia which the Jews 
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**wcr« compelled to go in procession to Baodnis 

carrying ivy" - Mace. vi. 7), tlie secret celobra- 
tion of the I>acchanalia ia Italy ha^ been revealed 
to the Ivoman senate (B.0. 106). A decree was 
j)as<^l fiirbiddiog its observance in Rome or Italy. 
This fact ofTei's the best commentary on the con- 
duct of Antiochiu. 

monyi'iu the Areoptgito (Ads xvii. 34), 
an eminent Athenian, conyerted to Christianity by 
the prcarhii g of St. Paul. Kiisel.ius m.ikcs him, on 
the autlioiitj of Dionyaius, biahop of Corinth, to 
lare been wit bUiop of Athcni. The writm^s 
which were once attributed to him nre now con- 
fossed to be the productioo of some ueo-I'latouists 
of the 6th centtuy. 

Diony'stu {2 Mace. j\v. ^" ; ^ Mace. ii. 29), 
also called BACCHUS, was properly the god of wine. 
The eastei-n wanderii^of IHoaysus are well known, 
but they do not seem to have left any spetrial tmcc 
in Palestine. His worship, however, was greatly 
modified by the incorporation of Eastern clmiCDts, 
and assumed tlM twofold form of wild oreies and 
mystic rites. To the Jew, Dionysus wonM ncces- 
s.irily appear as the embodiment of jviganism in its 
most material shapc^ aanctiooing the most tumultu- 
oos niadoBS and tae wont e awn w. 

Dioscorin'tMos. [Monm.] 

IKot'xepIiM, a Cnristian mitioBed in 3 John 
9f hat of whom mitliiBg is known. 

Disciple. [Rdi'cation ; Schools.] 

DImob, a circular plate of stone or metal, made 
for throwing to a distance as an enreiw «f strength 
•ni dtstoity (2 Haoc It. 14). 




Dtootwiw. (Ottcrlcy, l>9ak. dor alt. Kuoat, toI. 1, atx 138l} 

DiBeues. [Medicine.] 

Dish. [Basin ; Charger]. In ancient Egypt, 
and also in Judaea, guests at (he table handled 
their food with the fingers. The aune is the cm 
in modem ISgyjL E«h person breaks off a nnall 
piece of bread, dips it in the dish, and then conveys 
it to his mouth, together with a small portion of 
tlie nest or other eontnts of the dialt. To pick 
out a deliciite iiioi^i and hand it to a fi iond is 
esteemed a oomplimentp and to refuse such on oliier- 
iag is eontnqr to good msmms. Judas dippii^ 
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bis Inwd to tho same dish wiUi onr Laid was show- 
ing especial friendliness and intimacy. 

Dis'han, the youngest son of Seir the Uorite 
(Gen. x«vi. 21, 28, 30 ; 1 Chr. i. 38, 42). 

DisTlon. 1. Tiie fifth son of Seir (Gen. xixvi. 
21, 2ti, 30 ; 1 Chr. i. 38).— 2. The son of Anah 
and g]-aiulson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 25; 1 Cbr* i. 
38). Bishon and Dishan belong to the nme root. 
The geographical position of the tribes descended 
from xhcM} jvitiiaichs is uncertain. Knobcl pfawss 
them to and S.E. of the Qulfcf AMm, 

DispersioiL, TbB 7«wi of fM, or ^ply The 

DlSri;iLSlu>, w.is the geuci-d title applie-l to those 
Jews who remained settled in foreign cuuntiies atter 
the return from the Bdiylonian esile, and daring 
the period of the second Temple. The Dispersiou, 
as a distinct element influencing the entire chamcter 
of the .Jews, dates from tlie Babylonian exile. 
Outwai-dly and inwardly, by its pflie. t,s Ivoth on the 
Gentiles and on the people of Liiiel, the Di.spersion 
appears to have been the clearest p3X)videntiul ])re- 
pai-atiou for the spread of Chxistianity. At the 
beginning of the ChrisUan era the Diipcnion was 
divided into three great sc* tions, tlie Babylonian, 
the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence was yielded 
to tat fint. From Bahylon the Jews spread 
thnragbout Persia, Media, and Parthia ; but the 
aettlsments in China belong to a modem date. The 
Greek oonqnests to Ada estaided the limits of the 
Dispei-sion. S.lf<i;cus Niojifor lnvi).<pl;ii)te<l lanre 
bodies of JewitJi colonists trom Baby loo i>'i to the 
capitals of his western pro?inces. His policy was 
foliowwl hy his successor Antiochus the G.-'- at ; 
and the jiersecutions of Antiochus Epiphaue:i only 
served to posh forward the Jewish emigration to 
the remoter districts of his empire. Large settle- 
ments of Jews were established in Cyprus, in the 
islamls of the Aegacnn, and on the western coast of 
Asia Minw. The Jews of the SJyrian prorioois 
gradaaliy fimned s closer eonneiioB witfi tndr new 
houii s, aii l together with the Greek language 
adopted in many respects Greek ideas. This liel- 
Ifidsfn(( tendency, howewr, finind tts nest free 
developnirnt nt .\lex;uir]ria. The Jewish settle- 
menti established time by Alexander and Ptolemy I. 
bsesne tiM source of tlie African disprsion, which 
spread orer the north coast of Africa, .^nd |<erhnfi8 
inland to Abyssinia. At Cyrenc and lieix-nioe (Tri- 
poli) the Jewish inhabitonts foraied a oonsidei-able 
portion of the popnlation. The African Disperrioo, 
like all other Jews, preserved their veneration for 
the holy city," and recognised the univeml claims 
of the Temple by the annual tribute. Bnt the 
distinction in language led to wider differences, 
which Were aveiteil in Rahylon \>y the currency of 
an Aramaic dialect. After the destruction of the 
Temple the Zealots feond n reception in Cyrene; 
and towards tht' clixe of the reign of Tinjin, a.t>. 
115, the Jewish population in Africa imc with ter- 
riblo ferod^. Tke Jeirisii settlements in Home 
wei-e consequent upon the occupation of Jerusalera 
by Ponipt y, n.c. (jo. Tho captives and emigrants 
whom he btought with him were located in the 
trans-Tiberine quarter. In the rdgn of Ckudios 
the Jews became objects of suspicion from their 
immense numbers; and the internal disputes led 
to their banishment from the city (Acts xriiL 2). 
This expulsion, if general, can only have been tern- 
J" lary, for in a A w ycni-s the Jews at Rome were 
numerous (Acts xx\m. 17 Si.). The iniiuence oi 
the DiaperdoB en thenfJdinmttalfstioD of Chrisl^ 
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anitT cm scarcely be orerrnted. The course of flie 
npostolic preaching followed in n r-'-nlar progress 
the lin* of J«wi«h tetUcoMfiti, The muced aatmn bl y 
frtm vTiich the fint conTcrto were gatherad on the 

I' v.- cf P riti cost repi-ttsented each division of fh.- 
Dispersion (Act< ii. 9-11; (1) Paithtans . , . . 
MesopcHamfA ; (2) Jxxiam {I. S'jriay . , . Pam- 
phylia; (3; ELrypt . . . Greece; (4) Romr\n> . . . 
and these converts natanilljr prepared tiia war f..r 
the apostles in tht int«rTa] which preceded the be- 

^Ii-'-"' * ♦'••^ .M-'r.-\lT\tC ,'ip<>stolir inissinn*. 

Divtnation {l.z. xlit. 7j WiA. wii. 7; Is. 
dtii. 9 . This nrt "of taking nn aim of dirinv 
matters by banvm, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations'* (Ba«in, Es$. xrii.) has been 
unirersal in nil ages, and all nations alike civilized 
aod mngit. The fint kiad of dhriuatioa wae called 
Naianil, in whkh the tnedittm of Insptratioii wns 
transported from his own individuality, and b -. ■■itiK- 
the passire instrument of supemattU'Hl uttemuces. 
The otiher kind of dirinatioii was artificial, and pro- 
bably originated in Ihirost ronvictinn thnt oxti-rnn! 
nature sympatJiiscd wiUi aiid fjeqm^ntly ii. luxittNl 
tlM emdition and prospecLt of mankiiifi ; a convic- 
t'nn Tint in itself ridiculon-. an i fo-teK' l by t!io 
atcik-utal syuchroniiim of nsiliiial phcnonmia with 
homan cntastrophee. Wb» once this feeling was 
eataUi&bed the nippoaed maaiftstations were in« 
finitely multiplied. Tlw inrentloa of A^faiatioQ Is 
ascribed to Prometheus, to the Phrygians and Htrii- 
xiaost etpeciallj >ages, or to the devil. Ja the 
•anie way Zetwuter meHbee all magic to Ahriman. 
Similar ojnnrnr.s )ia\i' piovnili I in iiuxloin times. 
Many forms of divination ore mentioned in ^crip- 
tore, and the aabject ia ao fieqocBtly allodad to 
that it d«?serves careful examination. Diviners a o 
first ror ntior-ed a** a pi-ominent body in the Kgypli.U4 
eourt. Gen. xli. 8.— 1. Chartummtm. They wcif 
a class of Egyptian priests, eminent for learning.— 
8. Cfi<icdmVn (bi. vti. 1 1). Possibly these, as well 
m their predecessor*, were merely a learned class, 
inrestcd by ralgar soperstiUoo with hiddoi power. 
Daniel was made head of the college by Nebuchad- 
r:e27.ir (Dan. v. 11). — 3. yfecassh^phhn \ vji. 

11, cas$haphim). The word eeema to denote mere 
jugglers, of the chas to wMch bekM^;ed Jannee and 

Jiiiibre* '2 Tim. lit. 8). How tiny jnolncel the 
wonders which hardened the heart of Pharaoh is 
idle to conjectvre. Midndia ciplaiiia them to be 
** astro!f::cr-," such a.? in ancient times were sup- 
posed to tn ibic to control the sun and moon by 
spells. Woiuen were sappoaed to be peculiarly 
.vl'l).L-t>'l to tbo««o m;i^ric^l nrt^ (V.x. xxir. 18 
4. Yi'MIt'O'iirn [Lev. \ix. 31, xx. G), uiz'^rd-. 
Those that c'ul I liy whatever means reveal the 
future.— 5, ObiilA (Lev. xx. 6; Is. viii. 10, six. 
3). The won! prr>p<!rly means " spirits of the 
dead," an i tii. n by nn < a«iy metonymy those who 
oooaalted them. They are also caUed Pjrthones. 
Henoe the ** epirit of l^hon," Acta xri. 16. Thew 
T' ntrilr<pi;,ts " |v>-p >d and muttcretl " from the 
earth to imitate the voice of the revealing familiar 
(I*, srix. 4^ Ir.; 1 Sam. xielH. S; tee. n. 27). 
Cb properly moms a bottle (.Tnb \xxVi. 19), and 
was applied t" the m.igician, Im-ci is, he was so p- 
po«4>d to he inflated by tl.c ^p rit. Of thid cl.-iss 
wa, th' witch of Endor.— 6. Kosem /itmnitm 
(pvuu xvin. 10). This won! miiy be taktu to 
mean astrologer?, Toap, &c.— 7. Mc'onin (Mic, v. 
12 ; 2 K. xxi. 6 ; A. V. "an ob^nrer of times "i. 
tt is delved by aome from '^hum, to ootcr, and 
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may mean genernU>i " using hidden aria " (Is, ii, 
G ; Jer. ixvii. 9 !. If it be derived from 'ciin, an 
eye, it will mean " cm who faedoatca with the 
fye5," as in tlie Syr. Vera. A belief in tite erfl 
.?yr' wji'? univei-snl, and is often allude-l to in Smip- 
tiii-e (Dcut. xxiii, 6; Matt. xx. 15; Tob. iv. 7j 
1 Sam. xviii. 9, "Saol eyed DaHd*^ Othen 
again make the 'Snintm (Is. ii. (1, &c.), " sooth- 
ssayers," who pi-edicted " times " as in A. V., from 
the obeenration of the clouds. In Judg. ix. 37, 
the expression *• terebinth of UnSntfiii n " refers not 
so much to the general sacrednoss ( f grt-at trees as 
to the fact that (pmbably) here Jacob h^ buried 
his amulet* (Gen. xxxr. 4).— 8. McmrhSs/tim 
(Ps, iTiii. 5; 2 K. XTii. 17, xii. G, &c. A. V. en- 
chanters) who were snj.p>-.-i t > nu ior serpents 
inaocuous aod obedieut (Lx. vii. 9; Jer. riii. 17; 
Ecd. X. 11), chiefly by the power of ntnate; hut 
al'o no tl.,ubt l-y tin.' po »'s^ion of sonu' j^enuin" and 
often he.nbt ay secret, 'ihey had a simihu- power 
over aeorpini.s Tlw root baa, however, a geocnd 
mpanin- i.f "learning by experience," like **tl» 
ai!-iii/' in Kn'^lisb, Gen. xxx. 27.-9. Chthhr 
r'.;-f/i,-l:ii. J i tio acquired power by uttering 
Mvlls. d:c. — 10. Betomatds. Alluded to in Ez. 
xxi. 21, whei^e Nebuchadnezzar, at the parting of 
two ways, uses divination by arrows to decide 
whether he ahaU proceed against Jeruaalem or ILib- 
bah. Jerome exptaina ft of mingling in a quiver 
arrows on \vliic;i wt-re inscribel tlnj nanipsct" various 
cities, that city being attacked the name'' of which 
was dmm eat. Ertina nya he threw op a bmuna 
of aiTOWs to see whidi way they would light, and 
(idling on the right hand he marched towarda 
Jeruj«Iem.<— 11. Closely connected with thia waa 
iHvinntinn by rrwls ir. 12).— 12. Cnji iliri- 

uation (Gen. xliv. 5). Parkhurst and otlitrs, deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere cup 
of office for which he would ."iMrrh caii'ful!r.** 
Dut in all probability tlic A. V. is riglit. The 
divination was by means of radiation'; from the 
water or from magically iMoribed gems, &c. thrown 
into it.— 13. Consultation of Temphim (Zech. x. 
J ; Y.z. xxi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xv. j:! . These were 
wooden images (1 Sam. xix. lU) consulted as 
idols,'' from whidb the excited wonMppeis ftnoieil 
that thoy r.x;cived oiTunilai- le^jion-ses [TeraPHJm]. 
—14. Divination by the Uver (Ex. xxi. 21). The 
liver was the most important part of the mcrlfice. 
Thus the deaths of both Alexander an<1 Ilephaestioii 
were foretold.— 15. Divination by dixams (Dent* 
xiii. 2, 3; Judg. rii. 13; Jer. xxiii, 32). MattJ 
xv.ii'ninf;'' rrrnir in Scripture against (lie imprwtnrea 
alteiiJaiit «a the interprct^iUou o( dreaai.'j (Zech. x, 
2, &c.) We Hnd however no dij-ect trace of seek' 
in'j for dreams.— 18. The consultation of oraclee 
may be considered as another form of divination 
(Is. xli. 21- J+. xliv. 7). The term oracle is applied 
to the Holy of Uolies (1 K. vi. 16 ; Pa. xxviii. 2}, 
That there were aemal eradei of heaven goda 
kuown to the Jow.s we may infer both from the 
mention of that of Baal>xciMib at Ekron (2 K* L 
2>6), and from the towna named DeUr. Moaea 
uirhade every spwifs of divination because a prying 
into the future clo i li the imn I with superstition, 
and becau--' it woulJ iiavo \<;en an incentive to 
iili>Ia!ry; indeed the tVf-iuo'iit d'anniciations of the 
i.i ill the prophets tt;iui to prove that these for- 
bidden ai ts pre!«nted peculiar temptations to apo- 
st;tte Israel, But God supplied hiis people with 
subfttitutea for divination, which would have recu 
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ilcred it superfluous, and left them in no doubt as 
to hi* will in cucunutaooe* of (kugier» had they 
coatinaeil fiuthfol. It wat mlj when Ch«7 were 

unfaithful that the revelation was withrirawn 
CI tma. xxviii. 6; 2 S«m. ii. 1; r. 23, &«.). 
tSnpmlitioii not ttnAvqiintly |^ hmi la Iuuk! 

witli socptici-sin, aiul hence, amid the general in- 
fklehty prcvalcjit through the Itoman empire at our 
Lord's oomiug, imposture was rampant ; as a glauoe 
fst the p-iorrs of Tncitits will .sufTi.-*' to prove. Hence 
the lu^:nitivc ti-ndfs of such u;ea as Simou Magtis 
(Acts viii. 9), Bar-jcius (Acts xiii. 6, 8), the slave 
with the ipirit of Python (Acts xvi. 16), the vuga- 
bond Jewf, exomste (Lake xi. 19 ; Acts xlx. l.'t), 
aii.I othei-s (2 Tim. iii. 13; llcv. xix. 20, &c.), a> 
well as the notorious dealers ia inagicAl books 
at Ephesus (Acts xix. 19). 

Divorce. The l;uv re'^ulalln;:^ this suhjwt i.s 
found Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which the 
right of It hvAuid to diTorce his wife was lost, are 
st it-nl ib. xx5i. 19, 29. Tl-i' trround of (Iivn-rf> js 
a point on which the Jewiah doctore of the j^oriod 
of the K. T. widely dillbed ; the school of Shammot 
seeming to limit it lo a moral delinquency in the 
woman, whilst that of llillcl ciuiudcd it t^o tiifliug 
CBOCas, e. g., it' the wife burnt the food she was 
cooking for her husband. The Pharisees wished 
perhaps to embroil oui- Saviour with these rival 
schools by their question (Matt. xix. 3); hj His 
answer to which, as wail a* bj Uia praviona maxim 
(v. 31), he dedans that mi ftr llieir hardened 

state he;ii-t, -such (jiiestions woulJ ]i:;v.' no j e. 

Yet Irom the distinction made, " but 1 say unto 



yon," T. 81, .<?2, it 



to follow, that He re- 



gardiKl all the h-^-T causes than " foriiication " as 
standing on too weak ground, and declined the 
qtMslfoaof how to interpret the words of Moses. It 
would be unrcjisonalile, therefore, to suppose that hy 
*' some unclcAnnea>i," to which he limited thercmcdy 
of divorce, Moses meant " fornication," i.e. adultery, 
fur that would have been to stultify the law ** that 
such should be stoned" (John viiL 5; Lev. xx. 
10). The practical difficulty, however, whicli at- 
tends oa tha donbt which la note foond in inter- 
preting Moeea' words will be leanned ff we ooan'der, 
that the mere giving "a bill (or i-ather "book,") 
of divoroenMot " (comp. Is. L 1 ; Jer. iii. 8), 
woqM in ancient times require the intarrention of 
a I,C'Vite, not only to sc'cuic tlie formal con-cctiiess 
of the instrument, but because the sut ot wiiting 
waa tiien genendlf unknown. This would bring 
the malti^r tinder the co^irance of legal authority, 
nod tend to chetk the ivish exerdse of iiw right by 
the husUmd. But tlic absence of any case in point 
in tlie period which lay nearest to the kwgiver 
himself, or in any, save a much more recent one, 
makes the whole que»tion one ofgi-cat uncertainty. 

Si'nh«bk a ptace in the Arabian Demt, men- 
tioned Dent. i. 1, aa limiting the position of the 
^pot ill which Moses is there 1-epresented as address- 
ing the Isiuelites. It la by Kobinson ideotilied 
with Ddbift, « oape en tiie W. diora of the Oui/ of 

M:abah. 

Dq'com, a " little hold " near Jericho (1 Mace, 
xri. 15, comp. versa 14) bnilt by Ptolemeos the 

son of Abnbns. The name still remains attiiehi>l 
to tlie copious and ejccelicut spiiugs of Ain-L>uli, 
which burrf; ftrth in the Wady Navrffimeli, at the 
foot of the monntom of Quarantania {KurwUxU), 
ahaui 4 mitaa N.W. cf Jericho. Above the springs 
«• tmeci ef aadoit fbnndationa* which naj be 



DOB 

those of Ptolemy's castle, but moi-e probahly of that 
of the Templars, one of whose statitms this was. 
IMl'ii, an AhoUta who eommandad tiie eeomt 

of tlie 2ad tnonth (1 Chr. xxvii. 4). It b probabla 
tlint he is the i^ame aa i>0fiO, 2. 
Do'daalB^ Oen. a*. 4 1 1 Chr. i. 7 (hiaomeeopiea 

and in mai^. f f A . V. 1 Chr. i. 7, Rodan'IM), a 
family or race (!es<xuded horn Jav.in, the sou of 
Japhet (Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7>. The weight of 
authority is in favour of the former name. Dodanim 
is icj.'aiiled ;is ideiiliail with l)nrdani. ThcDardani 
woio found in historiail times in Hlyricnm and 
Troy: the former district was regarded aa their 
original seat. They were prolwbly a semi-Naagic 
race, an! are i^TOupi^ 1 witii th'- Chittim in the 
geoesUogical table, as more closely rdated to them, 
tium to the other brudiea of the Pelasgic race. 
Kali^rh identifies Dodanim with the Daaniaos, who 
occupied the ooa«t of Apulia. 

Bo'dsvah, a man of Maresha in Judah, &ther of 
F:iii-7^r who denounced Jchoahaphat'a aUhwcewith 
Ahaziah (2 Chr. xx. 37). 

Ito'dS, 1. A man of Bethlehem, father of EI- 
hanan, who was one of David's tliiiiy captains 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 'H : 1 CUr. xi. 2tJ). He iji a ditiei ent 
])eraon from— 2. Dodo tub Ahohite, father of 
Eleazar, the 2nd of the three mighty men who 
wci'e over the thirty (2 Sam. xxiii. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 
12). He, or his son— in which cn^e we must sup- 
poae the worda **£Ieazar son of" to have «sca|»d 
from tibe ttxt— probably had the oonnnand of 
the .second monthly eoui-sc (1 Ciir, xxvii. 4). In the 
latter passage the name is Dodai.— 8. A man of 
baadiar, forefather of Tda the Judge (Jodg. x. 1). 

Do'eg, an Idumaean, clilef of Saul's henlmen. He 
was at Nob when Ahimclech gave David U»e sword 
of Goliath, and not only gave information to Sanl, 
hut when others dwlined IheofTlrt', liimself execut<^i 
tin^ king's onier to destroy the prie^t^ of Nob, witli 
t fn'ir families, to the number of 85 pei-sous, together 
with all their property (1 Sam. 7, ami. 9, 18, 
22: P:i. lii.). 

Dog', an animal frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It was used by the Hebrewa aa a walch for 
their houses (Is. Ivi. 10), and fbr gnardlnsr thdr 
flocks (Jobx.w. I). Then also :ii iiow, troops of 
bongry and semi-wild does used to wander about 
tin fidds and streets of the dtiee, devoorinff dead 
bodies and other offal (1 K. xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 19, 
23, xxii. 38, 2 K. ix. 10, 36 ; Jer. xv. 3, 1*». lix. 6, 
14), end thoa became aueh objects of dislike that 
fierce and cruel enemies are poetically styled do in 
Ps. xxii. 16, 20. 3Ioreover the dog being au un- 
clean animal (Is. Izri. .3), the terms dog, dead dog, 
d)tj's head were used as terms of reproach, or of 
humility in speaking of one's self (1 Sam. xxiv. 14 ; 
2 Snm. iii. 8, is. 8, xvi. 9 ; 2 K. viii. 13). St-uiler 
mentions that he saw on the Tenr aite of Jearacl 
the descendants ef (he dogs that devoured Jeiebd, 
prowlinc; on the mounds without Hie walls for 
offal and canrion thrown out to them to consume. 

Soon. [6ATB8.] 

Dophldh, n place mentionM Num. xxxiii. 12, 
as a st-itiou in the Deseit where the IsiTtelites en- 
camped ; see WiLOERKEas. 

Dor (Josh. xvii. 11, IK. W. 11 ; 1 Marr. sr. 
11), an ancient royal city of the Can;umites (Josh, 
xii. 23), whose ruler was an ally of Jabiu king ef 
ITazor a^nst Joshua (Josh. xi. 1, 2). It wax 
probably the most souths settlement of the Phoe- 
BifliaaeeR thteoHtefSJrria. Jeatfhua demflNi it 
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as a maritime citj, oa the west b(»t]er of Mooaswh 
aad the north twiiitrofDiHi bmt Mount Onmel. 

It appears to have bern within the t<i r!fory of the 
tribe of Ather, thougii .iliotti\l to Matmseh (Jo»h. 
Xfi. 11; Jui%. i. 27). The original iohabllMlts 
were nprer expelKvl ; but .Inrint; the ppo«-pefOTi< 
reigns of David aad Solomou they were made tr ibu- 
tii r ' Judg. i. 27, 28\ and the lattv nooarch 6ta- 
tiiOD«d at Dor cue of U»tw«lv» parreyoia (1 K. iv. 
1 1). Trjphon, the mOT^crer « JonatliaA Macca- 
Lwas and usurjun of the throne of Syria, having 
aoagbt aaa*ylum ia DoTf the city waa beneged and 
caotdnd hf Antiodras Sidetes (1 Mace. it. 11). 
Of the site of Dor there cui he no douht. The 
•criptioDs of Josephua aod Jerome are clear and 
full. Th« biter places it en tbe caMt, *« in the 
ninth mile from Oaesarea, on tho way to l*toK^ 
mats." Just at the point indicated is the smali 
viUega of Tmt^, probably an Anb cwravtioa of 
/JorrT. conMstiriir of about thil^ iMtUMeyWllOllj Con- 
structed of ancieut nmterials. 

Do ra. 1 Mace xr. 11, IS, 25. {DoiL] 

DotcuB. [Tavitha.] 

Dcrjm'VUUf father of Ptolemv, sumamed Macron 
f 1 M:icc iii. 38 ; 2 Mace. iv. 45). It is probable 
Hiai lie ia the eame OorjnieDce who foaght agaittai 
Aatkidhiie the Gnat. 

Dosith'eus. 1. " A priest and Lcvite," wlio r.\v- 
ricd the traaslatioo of £»tbei- to lilcypt (Cstb. xi. 1» 
SV-i^ One of the captains of Jwlas IfaccalMeae 

i-. the l«ttlf' .i2p\inst Tiinothciis (2 Ma*:*-, xii. 19, 
24j.— 8. A horse-soldier of Bacenor's company, a 
naan cf predifiinas streagtli,wbo, in altenptiii||; to 
cnptnre Cfii;.n;is, was cut down by a Thracian 
(2 Mace. iii. Jo).— 4. The son of Drimylus, a Jew, 
who had renoonced the law of his fiithen, and was 
in the camp of Ptolemy Philojxitor at Kaphia (3 
Mace. i. 3). He was perhaps a chambcrlaiu. 
I>o'thaim. [Dothan.] 

Oo'than, a place fnat mentioned (Gen. xzxvii. 
27) in connexion with the history of Joseph, and 
apparently ns i;i the neighbourhood of >Shec)i<.'nn It 
D«tt appean as the xttidence of £iitba (2 K. xi. 
IS). XaAor still we eneonnter it ai a laaamaric in 
tbi- actount of Ilolofeines' campaign at^ainst IJnthuIia 
(Jud. ir. 6, Tii. 3, 18, riii. 3). Dotuaui is due 
to tlw Greek test, fnm wMch thin book le tmw 
Uted. rVthain was knowni to Eusehiuj, whoplacf-s 
it 12 mii<ti> tu tlie N. of £»ebcute (Samaria) ; and ht^re 
it bea been at length ditoomed in oor own times, 
ttSB bearing it.s ancient name nnimjwired, and situ- 
ated at the sonth end of a pLain of th€ richest ptu- 
tmage, 4 er 5 miles S.W. of Jcnin, and separated 
eiily by a einU er two «£ bilia from the pUin of 

BOBfnBOD. 

. IkfTt (Heb. I'dndh). The first mention of this 
bod oocuie ia Gen. riii, Tbedore's rapidity of flight 
is altiided to in It. 6 ; the beavty of Its piumnge 

i.'j r,-. Ixviii. L'?; its dwi-Ilinj: in tlie r<xks and 
valleys in Jer. xlriii. 28, aod Ez. vii. 16; iti 
MrnfU voice in le. xnvUL 14.1ix. 11; Nab. it. 
7; \U har-mlpssTitv* in M.itl. x. IC; its simplicity 
in Hoc. rii. 11, and its omativeness in Cant. i. la, 
ii< 14. Doves arc kept in a dooMltieatcd State in 
iTCTiTT parti* of tbo Fjist. The pigeon-cote is an uni- 
\€V^i\ feature in the bouso) of Upper Egypt. In 
Persia {>i;j><)n-!ioti5e3 ere erected nt a distance from 
tbedwdlioga, for the porpose of collecting the dung 
as nanare. There is probably an allusion to such 

a fn Tn II I-i. l\. H. 

Dora'a Ihing. Various czpianatioas have been 
Gov. Dl B. 



given of the passage iu 2 K. vi. 25, which desaibet 
the Aaeliie of Samaria to bare been eo ctoeaMre, 

thnt " an ass*.s hftid w is sold for fnurs' iue piwes of 
silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove's dung 
Sw five pieces of ^ver.* The old vetriom and very 
many ajiciprrt commentntors are in favour of a 
literal jnlt;rpretatiou of llie Ikb. word, liochart 
has laboured to show that it denotes a species of 
cicer, •* chick*pea," which he says tlie Aiaba call 
lumdn, and sometimes improperly " dove's or spar* 
row's dung." Linnaeus suggested that the chiryd- 
nbn may ngnify the OruUitogalum umbeUatumt 
•« Star of Bethlebeni.'* With regnnl to Boebarf e 
ojiinion, Celsius, who ndvi . tho litend inti^r- 
pretatiou, has shown that it is founded on an error. 
It ran scarcely be belioved tbat efcn in tbe wont 
honoi-s of a siege a subsfjujce so vile .as is inij'lied 
by the literal veDdehng should have been used for 
food, and in the absence «f fordier ovidowe wa mart 
vf>r"T"iii from deciding;. 
Dowry. [Mauuiage.] 

Draobm (2 Maoc. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43; Luke 
XV. 8, 9), a Greek silver coin, varying in weight on 
account of the tise of different talents. The Jews 
must have been acquainted with three talentit, the 
Ptelenaic, the fboenidan, and the Attic. Tho 
dradnnae of tiMia talents weigh mpectively, during 
the j)erif.id of the Macuibces, about -y^i pr-. troy. r)S-5, 
and 66. In Luke (A. V. *' piece of siher") denarii 
mm to be intended. [Hotrar ; SilveI, Mbcs op.] 

DragOlL Tlie translators of the A. V., njinar- 
ently tullowing tbe Vulgate, have rendered by tbe 
same word " dragon " tbe two Hebrew words Jbn 
aii'l Tmuin, whii ]i appear to be quite Histinrt in 
meaning,—- 1. The former is used, always in the 
plaral, in Job xxx. 29; Is. xx^iv. ] A, xliii. 20; in 
Is. liii. 22 ; in Jer. x. 22, liix. 33 ; in xliv. 19 ; 
and iu Jer. ix. 11, xiv, tj, li. 37; Mic. i. 8. It is 
always applied to H)me creatures inhabiting the 
deeert, and we should ooneiiide fitm this that it 
refers rather to some wild bnst than to a seipent. 
Tiio Syiiao n iiders it by a word whii li, acconiing to 
PoGocke, meoQia ''jackal."— 11. The wordlanmn 
seemstonftr to any great monster, whether of the 
land or the gfa, being iniiei'.| more iisnnlly ap]>liod 
to some kind of serpent or reptiie, but not exclusively 
raiitoletcd to thai erase. When we examine special 
[vissiges we find the word nse<l in fien. i. 21. of 
the gi'ent sea-monAteii», the representatives of the 
inhabitants of the deep. On the other hand, in 
Ex. vii. 9, 10. 1*2, T>rnt. xxxii. ".'!, Ps. it 
refers t<> laud-seqMjnfs of a powfrful and df;i..ily 
kind. In the N. ']'. it is only found in the Apoca* 
lypse (Rev. xii. 3, 4.7, 9, 16, 17, SicX as applied 
metaphorically to the old serpent, called the I>n11, 
and li^atan," the description oi thc "dragon" being 
dictated by tlic symbolical meaning of the image 
rather tiian by any reibiance to any actually existing 
creature. The reason of this sciiptural symbol 
to be sought not only in the union of gi^nuc powei* 
with cnuk and malignity, of which the serpent 
is tho nattirn! pmblem, but in the rccoid of the 
seqient's agem v in the toiiipution. (Gen. Iii.). 

Draab [Daric] 

Dreams —f. Th main difference btjtwecn our 
sleeping and walking thoughts appears to lie in this 
— that, in the former case, the perceptive lacalties 
of the mind arc active, while the reHective powen 
are generolly asleep. Yet there f« « cLnss ofdreams 
in w]u>:h the reus<jn is not wholly u-le' p. In thetie 
cases it seems to look on as it weie £rom withoat« 
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and so to bare a double consdousoess. lu ciUier 
cue th« Utm mttggaUA are aeorpted by the mhid 

in dirniTi'? nt oTxce and inr %-it.ilily, inst^ of being 
weighed nod tested, as in our waking hours. But it 
h tvidcnt that the method of siMb Mggestion is still 
undctcrmin&l, and In fod ii no more rnpnUo of Vicing 
accouuted fur liy any single cause tinm the sug- 

Satioa Ofwakin,,' tho;ii;ht3, Thts mateiTiil of these 
tter is supplied either bj oarselres, through the 
senses, the memory, and the imngi nation, or by 
otter men. gi-nr-raily throiii;h the me'iiuni of woul-s, 
or laaUy by the du-eci action of the ijpirit of God» 
cr of craatM iplrita of orders superior to our ovo» 
or tho spirit within tis. 5v) nKo it is in drcnnu. 
On the first two points expeiieuce give* undoubted 
testimony; as to the third, it can, from the nature 
of the case, spook but va,'>icly ;\n-l rtnrfrtninly. 
The Scripture declares, not iis my sti-aijge thing, 
but OS a thing of course, that the influence of the 
Spirit of God upon the soul extends to its sleep- 
ing as well as its waking tlioughts.— IL it is, 
of course, with this last class of dreams that we 
have todo in Seriptnra. Thodrann* of memory or 
imBginatioin arsinJeed reAncd to In Eoel. v. 3 ; b. 
xxix. 8 ; but it is tlic history of (he Hcvelatiou of 
the Spirit of God to tbo ufirit of man, whetber 
slceping orwakiD|ir, wUch b tiie proper anlijwt of 
Scripture itself. It m ist hi obsenel that, in ne- 
cordance with the principle enunciated hy S. Paul in 
1 Cor. dr. 15, drmms, m which the tiuiioist.inilin;; 
is asleep, arc rprp^ii.-iol indoxl :is a mctliod nf di- 
vine revelation, Imt jdacixi below the vi4-icu.> of pro- 
phecy, in wliich the understanding plays its part. 
It is true that the book of Job, standing as it does 
on the basis of" natural religion,'* dwells on dreams 
and " vision'; in ilci'p slcfp" the cho>v;n method 
of God's revelation of Himself to man (see Job W, 
13, Tii. U, xzzlii. 15). But in Nan. xii. 6 ; DMt. 
xiii. 1, 3, .') ; Ji t. xxvii. 0 ; Jo».-l ii. 2S, ^c, dreamci-s 
of dreams, w hot her true or tulse, aie pkccd below 
" prophets," and even below "diTinera;** and si- 
milarly in the < Umax of 1 S^ira. ixviii. 1, wc mid 
that "Jehu vail auswerci Saul not, neither by 
diTsims, nor by Ui im [by symbol], nor by prophets." 
Under the Christian dispensation , wliilc w*? read 
frequently of trances and visions, dix>anis arc never 
referred to as vehicles of divine revelation. In 
exact aooordanoe with this principle are the actual 
receids of the draanu sent by God. The greater 
nunil.or of such Jicanis were p^mtcii, for pri> 
diction or for warning, to those who were aliou to 
the Jewish eovenaBt. And, where drsams an 
conled as means of God's revelation to His chos<-n 
servants, tliey arp almo^t always leferivd to the 
periods of thtir earliest and most imperfect loiow- 
led;;'-' of Him. Tho t,'enri-!l rrr.f'usion theifforo 
fust, Lfjat the Scripture ciaims the dreim as a 
medium through which God may spesik to m&n 
either directly, or indirectly in virtue of a f^cr.cral 
infloence upon all his thoughts ; and secondly, that 
it lays f:\y greater stress on that divine influence by 
which the ondeivtanding also is affected, and leads 
US to hdleve titat as such inflaence extends 
and more, revelation by dreams, r-nle<s in vcrv pecu- 
liar circumstances, might be expected to |m«s uway. 

flim. This subject hxiludei the following ]>ar- 
ticnlars: — 1. Matori ds. 2. Colour and decor.ition. 
3. Name, form, and niiHie of wearing the various 
articles. 4. Special usages relating thereto.— 1. 
The carlifc-t and Nim{ile>f robe was made out of 
the leaves of a tit-e. porlious of which were sewn 



together, so as to form an apron (Gen. iii. 7). 
Aner the fidi, the skim of animals suf^iUed a note 
durable m.^terial fGen. iii. 21% which was adapted 
to IX i-ude state of society, and is stated to have been 
used by various ancient nations. Skins were not 
wholly disused at later periods: the "m.mtlc" 
worn by Elijah appears to ha\*e been the skin of a 
sheep or bom« otner animal with the wool lefl on. 
It was chamctcristio of a prophet's oflke £pocn its 
mean appearance (Zedi. xni. 4; ef. Matt. Yfl. 15). 
Pelisses of sheep-skin still form an oi-dinary article 
of dress in tbo East, The art of weaving hair was 
known to Hebrews at an early period (Ex. nri. 
7, x^xv. 6) ; the sackcloth used by monmers was 
of this material. John the Baptist's robe was of 
caneTa hair (Matt. iU. 4). Wool, we may pre- 
stime, was introduced at a very early period, the 
iiocks of the pastoral families being kept partly for 
their wool (GeB. StXfiii. 12) : it was at alt timei 
largely employed, particularly for the outer jrnr- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 47 ; Deut xxii. 11 ; &c,). It is 
probable that the acquaintance of the Hebrews 
with linen, and perhaps cotton, dates from the 
period of the captivity in Egypt, whn tbsf were 
instnicte<l in the manufacture (1 Chr. iv. 2^). 
After their return to Palestine we have frequent 
nottoei of Uaen. Silk waa not introdooed nntfl « 
very late period (Rev. XA iit. 1 2). The u<p (>f mir(sl 
material, such as wool and ik^ was forbidden ^l^ev. 
xix. 19; Deut xxii. 11).— 2. Cohur anddfeon^iam» 
Titc jircv.Vding txdoiir of the Hebrew dress was the 
natural white of Uie male-rials employed, which 
might t« brought to a high state of brilliancy by the 
art of the fuller (Mark ix. 3). It is uncertain when 
the art of dyewg became known to the Hebrews * 
the dress worn by Joseph (Gan. x.xxvii. 23) 
is Tarioosly taken to be either a " coat of divera 
colours,** or a tuote fuxnished with sleeres and 
reacliint: down to the anklc<. Tlio latter is pr->- 
bally the correct sense. The notice of scarlet 
thread (Gen. xxxvlB. 28) implies someaoqoahitanoa 
with dyeing. Tlir- Egyptians had carried the art 
(jf weaving; and embroidery to a hich .state of per- 
fection, and from them the Hebrews 1 m i 1 various 
methods of producing detoiatt^J stutls. The rl«^ 
ments of ornamentation were— (1; weaving with 
threads previously dyed (Ex. xxxr. 25); (2) the 
introduction of gold thread or wii« (Es. xxriii. 6 ff.) ; 
(3) the addition of figures. These devices may 
have been either woven into the stuff, or cut out of 
other stuff and aftenrards attached by needlework: 
in the former case the pattern would appear only 
on one side, in the latter the pattern might be 
varied. Kobet decorated with n>ld (Ps. xlv. 13), 
and at a later period with sitm umaa (cf. Acts lii. 
21), wrrc worn by royal personages; oUier kinds of 
f mbruidered robes were worn by the wealthy both 
of Tyre (Ex. xvi. IIV) and I'alestine (Jndjf. T. 30 ; 
IV. xlr. 14% Tlic art does not appear to have 
bt-tu maiiit.'unfd amorg the Hebrews : the Baby- 
lonians and other eastern nations (Josh. vii. 21 ; 
Ez. xx\ii. 24), as well as the Egyptians (Ez.xxvii. 
7), excelled in it. Nor docs the art of dyeing ap- 
pf^rir to have been toUowiil up in Pah >tinc : dycii 
robes Were iuiiwrted from foreign countries (Zepb. 
i. 8), particularly from PhoebSdn, and wera aei 
much used on account > tHi ir rxjxrnsiveness : purple 
(Prov. xxxi. 22 j Luke xvi. 19) and scarlet (2 Sam. 
i. 24) were ooeasionallf worn by the wealthy. The 
snrronndinfj nations wcr*! more la\ isii in the'r ti<!<« 
of them : the wealthy Tynans (Ex. xxvii. 7j, the 
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. Midianitish kings (Judg^. viii. 2G), the Aesyriaii 
nobles (Ez. xxiii. 6), and Persian officers (Esth. viii. 
15), are all represented in purple.— 3. The names, 
fvrfn»,and mode of xcearing the robes. It is difficult 
to give a satisfactory account of the various articles 
of dress mentioDed in the Bible. The general clia- 
racteri»tics of Oriental dress have indeed prewved 
a remarkable uniformity in all ages: the modem 
Arab dresses much as the ancient Hebrew did ; Uiere 
are the same flowing robes, the same distinction be- 
tween the outer and inner garments, the former 
heavy and warm, tlie latter light, adapted to the 
rapid and excessive changes of tem]ici-ature in those 
coootries ; and there is the same distinction between 
the costume of the ricli and the poor, consisting in 
the multiplication of robes of a fiuer texture and 
more ample dimensions. Hence the numerous illus- 
trations of ancient coetume, which may be drawn 
from the usages of modem Orieubils, supplying in 
p-eat measure the want of contemporaneous ivpre- 
sentations. The costume of the men and women was 
very similar ; there ^-as sufficient diffcroiicc, how- 
eviT, to mark the sex, and it was strictly fui bidden 
to a woman to wear the appendages such as the 
staff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, or, aocoitling 
to Jos«pliU5, the weapons of a man ; as well as to a 
man to wear the outer robe of a woman (Deut. xzii. 
5). We shall first describe the robes which were 
common to the two sexes, and then those which were 
peculiar to woman. (1.) The dthdneth was the 
most essential article of dress. It was a closely 
fitting garment, resembling in form and use our 
thirty though unfortunately translated coat in the 
A. V. The material of which it w;is made was 
either wool, cotton, or linen. The primitive cith6- 
neth was without sleeves and reacned only to the 
kuctf. Another kind reached to the wrists and 
ankles. It was in either case kept dose to the body 
by a girdle, and the fold formed by the overbpping 
of the robe served as an inner pocket. A pei-son 
wearing the cithdneth alone was described as naked, 
A. V. The oimexed woodcut (fig. 1) represents 




Vlf. L— An EfTptUn. (Lan«'» UvJirm FcffH^nt.) 

tlie simplest style of Oriental dress, a long loose 
shirt or dtlioneth without a girdle, reaching nearly 
to the ankle. (2.) The lAdin appears to h.-ive 
Lcea a wrapper of fine linen, which might be used 



in Txuioua ways, but especL-ilIy as a night-shirt ^Mai k 
xiv. 51). (3.) The mSil was an upper or second 
tunic, the dilFerence being that it was longer than Ihe 
first. As an article of ordinary diess it w:is woeq 
by kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), prophets (1 Sam. xxviii. 
14), nobles (Job i. 20), and youths (1 Sam. ii. 19). 
It may, however, be doubted whetlier the term is 
usc^l in its .<:pci-itic ^ensc in these passages, and not 
rather for any rol>e that chanced to be worn over 
the cithoneth. Where two tunics are mentioned 
(Luke iii. 1 1) as being worn at tlie same time, the 
second would be a in(\l ; ti-avcllcra generally wore 
two, but the piacticc was forbidden to the disciples 
(Matt. x. 10 ; Luke ix. 3). The dress of the middle 
and upper clavses ia modem Egypt {Hg. 2) illus- 




tlg. 2.— An Efrptlan of Ui« upprr clwM*. (LMe.) 

trates the customs of the Hebrew*. (4.") The oixli- 
nary outer gannent consisted of a quadrangular 
piece of woollen cloth, p:-obably resembling in bhape 
a Scotch plaid. The size and texture woiUd vaiy 
with the means of the wearer. The Hebrew terms 
referring to it are — simLih, sometimes put for 
clothes generally (Gen. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34 ; Ex. iii. 
22, xxii. 9 ; Deut. x. 18; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1); beged, 
which is more usual in speaking of robes of a hand- 
some and substantial chaiactcr (Gen. xxvii. 15, xli. 
42; Ex. xxviii. 2; 1 K. xxii. 10 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 9; 
Is. Lxiii. 1) ; ciitith, apprQpn.-ite to passages where 
covering or protection is the prominent ideafl-jt. 
xxii. 26; Job xxvi. (>, xxxi. 19; ; and lastly lititisfi^ 
usual in poetry, but spocinlly applied to a wairior's 
rlook (2 Sam. xx. 8), priests' ve&tments (2 K. x. 
22), and royal apparel (Esth. vi. 1 1, viii. 15). An- 
other term, mad, is specifically applied to a long 
cloak (Judg. iii. 10; 2 Sam. xx. 8), and to the 
priest's coat (Lev. vi. lu). The begcd miglit be 
worn in various ways, either wrapped round the 
body, or worn over the shoulders, like a shawl, 
with the ends or "skirts" hanging down in front; 
or it might be thrown over tlie head, so as to con- 
ceal the face (2 Sam. xv. 30 ; Esth. vi. 12). The 
ends were skirted with a fringe and bound with n 
dark purple riband (Nimi. xv. 38) : it wa-s confinoj 
at the waist by a girdle, and the fold, formed by 
the overlapping of the robe, sei-ved as a pocket. 
The dress of the women dillei-ed fi-om that of the 
men in ivgard to the outer g:inucnt, the celhua€t\ 

P2 
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being worn equally by both wxes (Cant, r, 3). 
The uames of their distinctive robes were as follows : 
— (1) mitpachath {teil, vimple, A. V.), a kind of 
shawl (Ruth iii. 15 ; Is. iii. '22) ; (2^ ma'nU'iphih 
{nunxVe, A. V.),AUoUier kind ofsliawl (Is. iii, '22); 
(0) t&iiph {teiifA,Y.)t pralablj a light samiMr 
drees of luuidsoine iippe(iranc« and of ample dimen* 
aions; (4) rddid {text, A. V.), a similar robe (I«. 
iii. 2;i ; Cant. v. 7). (5) pethljU [siomacher, A. 
v.), a term of doubtful origin, but probably aigoi- 
fieuit of a gay holidar dress (Is. ilL 24) ; (6) 
OtfyonAn (Is. iii. 2";, al-n a ilmbtful word, pro- 
nUjT metuis, as in the A. V., glasses. The gar» 
ncDta of Jfanales ver«> trnninated bjr on ample 




holder or fnng« (Mrts^ A. Y.\ whidi eoDMalcd the 

feet (Is. xh'ii. 2 ; Jcr. liii. 22). Figs. 3 and 4 illiis- 
tiatc some of the peculiarities nf female diwj the 




>!» 4-^ wwaaa al Um »catt.«n> pnvlDH VlPisr «B«t 

former is an F^ypti.in woman (in her walking 
dress) : the latter n'])i'a>euts a dlCH» probably of 
great aotlqui^, ttUi woca by tho pcmnU ia the 



s/>iith of K.'ypt. HnviiT:: now complfted our d*- 
scriptiou oi Hebiew dic:», wc add a few remarks * 
relatire to tht adection of equivalent tenns is our 
own langiinge. CHhoneth answers in many re- 
spectA to '* frock." In the sacerdotd dress a more 
tedinical ton mif^t b« us«d : " vestment," in itt 
specific senae as = the chasuble, or com/a vould 
represent it very nptly. MtU may perhapa be beat 
rtndeit-J "gown." In sacerdotid dms "alb" 
exactly meets it. Addertth aoswen ia several 
respects to *' pelisae,** dthoqgh this term ia iiofr 
applinl almost exclusively to female dress. iSlcMtta 
= "linen wrapper." Simlah we would render 
"gamnCBt," and in the plural "dolhea/* aa the 
broadest term of tiie kind ; bcjed " vestment," as 
being of superinr quality ; IcbiisJi " robe," as still 
superior; niad "cloak," as bcinj; long; and vhil- 
bus'i "dif's;," in the sjiecific sense in which the 
tfim is not unirequcntly used as =^n«di'ess. In 
female costume mitpachath might be rendered 
"shawl," ma'atdph&h "manUe^" «<]Mad- 
some dren," r^dli ** cloak." Hie dreaM of ft- 
reign nations are occasionally referred to in the 
Bible ; that of the Persiaxu ia described in Dan. iii. 
21 in tenns wMeh have been Tirioady nndcrstood, 
but which mav Ix? identified in the /bllowing man- 
ner:— (I) The tcuUlin (A. V. "coots") or 
draveent whidi trere the distloethre feature in the 
Persian as compared with the Hebrew dress ; {2) 
the pattlih (A. v. " hoM>n ") or inner tunic ; (3) 
the oarbela (A. V. " liat or upper tunic, coire- 
tpondin^ to the mcil of the Hebrews ; (4) the 
Uhuh (_A. V'. "garment") or donk, which was 
won, like the beged, over all. In addition to these 
terms, we have notice of a robe of state of fine lines, 
tacric, so called from its ample dimendoos (Esth. 
viii. 15). The references to Greek or Roman dress 
are few : the x^"*^^* ^•oc zii. 35 ; Matt. nrii. 
2H) was either the paluiameKhon, the military 
scu-f of the Ilomim soldiery, or the CRfk chUunys 
itself, which was introduced under the iimperorst 
it was especially worn by oflBean. The tnmlliiq; 
cloak refern>! to l,y St. I'aul ('2 Tim. iv. 1.3) is 
genrroilr identititxl wtth the Koman paenula, of 
which it may be a comiption. It is, however, 
otherwise cxjilained as a tmvelling case forcririying 
dothes or books.-^. Special usages relating to 
dress. The length of the drcxs rendered it inoon- 
vcnieot for active aerdsc; hence the outer gar- 
ments were dther left in the house by a person 
working close by ''Matt. xxiv. 18) or were thrown 
oti when the occasion arose (Mark x. 50 ; Jdm xiii. 
4; Ada vli. 58), or, if this was not poadble, as in 
the c.ise of a pei^wn travelling, they were girded 
up (IK. XTiii. 46 ; 2 K. iv. 29, ix. 1 ; 1 Tet. i. 
13) ; on entering a bouse the npper garment was 
prolxibly laid aside .md resumed on going out (.\cts 
zii. b). In a sitting ]xi.sture, the garments con- 
eedeo the ftet ; this was held to be on act of rercr- 
ence (Is. vi. 2). The number of units pos-f«w«d by 
the Hebrews w.-is considerable: a single suit con- 
sisted of an under and npper garment. The pre- 
sentatioa of a robe in Bumy instances amounted to 
infltallatkm or fuTestiture (Gen. di. 42 ; Esth. viii. 
15; Is. xxii. 21;; on the other hand, taking it 
away amounted to dismissal from othce (2 Mace iv. 
38). The prodnelion of the best robe was a nark 
of special honour in a household (Luke xv. 22). 
The number of robes thus received or kept io store 
for presents was very large, and formed one of the 
main denenfts of wealth in the East (Job BTiL le ; 
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Matt. ri. 19 ; James r. 2), so that to hac^ cMhing 
s to b« wstthy and powerful (Is. iii. 6, 7). On 
pTin«l f-rasions the rnt-rtinitT ofit'n:^! Ix'fomiiv^ 
robes to his guests. Ihm busineas of maluug cIoUks 
^^Ircd upon women to % family (Prev. ml. 22 ; 
-Acts it. "91 ; littit' .i:t was required in wh.it we 
maj term tiie tailoriug deparhnent; tbe garments 
taine forth for tfwnwit put mdy made from the 
l»-m, • • tl ' r' ^v>^■ir^•r siipplniiteil the tailor. i 

Drink, Strong. Tlk" Hebitw tenn $fUcar, in 
its etrmolocncnl sense, appli<.->i to onj beverage that 
had intaricatmj qualities. We may iiif' T fi«m 
Cant. riii. 2 that the Hebrews were in Uie habit 
of expressing tiie juice of other iraiU be«des the 
gnp* for t^ poipote of HMkiog wine ; the pome- 
granate, whidi ii there noticed, wm probably one 
ciut ot* many fniit> so uvxi. With it-jr.\nl to Iho 
applicatioo of the term in later times we have the 
«cptieit statenciit of Jtrgnw, as wdl as other *oitn« 
of infcinmtioii, fn in wliiili wc may state that the 
foUowioz beverages were known to the Jews : — 1. 
Jiwr, which was lai^gdj ooosomed in Egypt tmder 
the name of r'/M??.*, and was thenoe introduced into 
i'doitiuo. It w.xs made of barley; certain beibs, 
»ach as lupin and skirrett, were used as substitutes 
for hops. 2. Cider, which is noticed in the >lishn.'\ 
as appU'Vine. 3. /loMy'Wine, of whicli thi'ri.- were 
two sorts, one, consisting of a mixture of wine, 
haaq^i »>d P^ppv; tba otbv » dcooction of the 
jtiieB of the frape, termed dihial (hooey) by the 
Il^jbn'ws, and (li(/s \<\ the mfnlern Syrians. 4. Jhile- 
tcia*, which was also manufactoitd iu Egjpt. It 
WW flMdo hf naihing the fralt is water w eortahi 
j roportious. .'. Van'ous other fruits and vegetables 
are eauinented by I'liuy as supplfilig materials 
for /octi^totu or home-made wmt, toA as tigs, 
millet, the .^rob fruit, &c. It is not improl -rfilr 
that the iielnews applied raithis to tliis purpose in 
the simple manner followed by the Arabians, vit., 
by patting them in^i-s of water and bniying them 
in the ground until fermentation takes place. 

Dromadazy. The representative in the A. V. 
of the Heh. wonk Mcer or bicrah , r^sA and 
BMP. At tath«t«ofiinner terms, Me under C.\x EL. 
1. Tleccjli, IS vanou^Iv interpi > ^i--! in our version 
bj " dromedaries" (l K. iv. 2d), mules " (Esth. 
viM. 10, 14), *• swift baaata" (Hie. 1. 18). There 
tfrtRo, to U I; 1 l-uibt that it denotes *' n supeiior 
kind ot hnr^« ' 2. Bimmao (Esth. viii. lU) is pro> 
periy a " mare." 

I>ni8illa, daoghter of Herod .^grippa I. (Acts 
lit. J, \*) a.) and Cypros. She was at first be- 
tnlkal to Antiaelnia Epiphaoes, prince of Com- 
magene, but was married to Azirus, kin,' of Frnf-^a. 
^woa after, Felix, piocuralor of Juiiaea, broujjht 
about her soduction by means of the Cyprian sor- 
eerar SinMHl» and to^ her as his wife. In Acts 
xxfr. 24, we find her in cumpony with Felix at 
Cj^Mr<?.t. Ki'lix hail by I»i-u>illa a con named 
Agrippa, who, toRtber with his mother, perished 
m Hie cruptioQ ofVoniriuB tmder Tito*. 

Dtxicimer Hcb. Smiphoniah), a mu-i< al instm- 
DCDt, mentioneil in Daniel, iii. 5, 15. Babbi SoAaia 
Gaoo daacribea the Smnphoniak aa tiie Lag-pipe, 
an cpinlon arlopt.xl by the inavirity "f biblical 
critics. Tiie lamc iiuU iimcut \st $«liil in use amongiit 
paMUfa it the N.W. of Asia and in Soathem Eu- 
rope, where it is known by the similar nnnif Sam- 
pogna or Zampogna. With r<?>pocl to the rtynu loev 
of tlii^ wonl a great difleretivc of opiuioo piev.iik. 

Oa'aabf • soa of Ishmael, most probablv the 
ionadtf of aa labmaalitetribaof AraUa, andtbeuce 
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the name of the principal place, or district, inha- 
bited by that tribe ((Jen. xxr, 14; 1 Chr. i. 30; 
Is. xxi. 11). Thf name of a town in the north- 
western part of the peainsola, J)o(mat-4l^«tidel, ia 
Md by Qtaanioe «od othera to have heen thns de- 
rived. It signifies " Iliinmli of the stones or blocks 
of stone," and seems to indicate that the pUux was 
built of ddImwii or Cyclopean maionrj, afanflar to 
that vp-v anctpnt structnrFis. 

Ihi m&li, a nty in the mountainous di^Utct of 
Judah, near liebrou (Josh. xv. 52). Robinson 
passed the ruins of a village called cd-Da\tmeh , 6 
miles south-west ot Hebron, and this n)ay po«»«ibly 
be Dumab. 

Ihmg, The ua« of dung were twofold, as ma^ 
nure, and as fuel. The mantire consisted either of 

stniw .itw{)e<l in liquid manure ( Is. \x\. lo), or 
the sweepioga (Is. v. 25) of the streets and niadi, 
whidi nore earefully removed fVom about the 

hflUNes nnd colIert<Nl in lieap? ( lit-i b- the walls of 
the towns at tixe.,i spots (hface the dung-gate at 
Jemaalcm, N< h. ii. 13), and thence removed in doo 
course to tlie (ields. The moleof.npplying manure 
to trees wai by digging holes about their roots and 
inserting it (Luke xiii. 8), as still practised in 
Southern Italy. In the case of Kacrifioes the dung 
was burnt outside the camp (tlx. xxix. 14; Lev. 
iv. 11, viii. 17 ; Num. xix. 5): hent-c the extreme 
ofipiobrinm of the thraat in MaL ii. 3. Faitkniar 
direetioaa wm laid down in 6m law to eafiiroa 

cleanliness with ii>g;\rd to human ordnro (Deut. 
xxiii. 12 fl.) : it was the grossest insult to torn a 
num'a boat* into a raeeptada Ibr it (2 K. >. 27 ; 

Exr. vi. 11 ; IMn.ii. 5, iii. 29, " dnnghill " A. V.) ; 
public esta b lis hm ent* of that nature are still found 
in the Urge towns of the East. The dilhcuity of 
prot in ing fuel in Syiia, Arabia, and Kgypt. has 
made duug in all ages valuable as a sub^titut^ : it 
was probiibly uschI for heating ovens and for baking 
cakes (Ex. iv. 12, 15), the equable heat, which it 
produced, adapting it peculiarly for the latter opera- 
tion. Cow's mid r.-imel's dung It atttl UMd fiw 4 
similar purpose by the Bedonioa* 
Dosgnoo. [I'msoN.] 

Dtl'ra, the plain where Nebuchadnezzar Kot up 
the golden image (Dan. iii. 1), has been sometimes 
identified with a iiwt a littio bdow enthe 
left bank of the Tigris, where the name Dnr is still 
found. M. Oppert pb(-i*s the plain (or, a& be calls it, 
the "valley") of Dum to the south-east of Bal^ion 

in the viciuity of the inouod of X^IOMBM* OT jMoir. 
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£agl6 (Heb. im^tcv). The Hebrew word, which 
occurs frequently in the 0. T., may denote a par* 
ticolar Mfmam of the ia^cosKitia, aa in Lev. zi. IS: 
Dent. sIt. 12, where the ne^ier fa distlngnfshod 

f nm the Cfsifr^Tje. osprc/, and other mptntorial 
birds; but the tenn is used alto to express the 
griffon Tttltora ( VfJtvr fiUvug'S in two or thtna 

ii: At lo.^'-t four ilistinct kinds of eagles liave 
been obaerred in Palestine, vix, the golden eagle 
{AquUa €9lrsiaollfo»), tho apistted eoglo (^4. tujevia), 
the commonest species in the rocky districts (see Ibis, 
i. 23), the imperial eigle ( Aqitila Heliaca), and the 
very oommon Circaetoa gaJltcvs, whieh preys on 
the numerous reptUia of Palestine. The Heb. nes^'tr 
may 6t4Uid i'ui any of these dilFereat thou"li 
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perhnps moro particular refereucc to Uie golden ami 
imperial eaffUs and the ^fTon vulture may l>e iu- 
tentltxl. The passive in .Mic. i. lt>, " Enlarge thy 
balduess as the eagle," has been UDiierstood by. 
Boclmrt and othera to i-efer to the eagle at the time 
of it« moaltiogin thespriKg. bvi & H» tuAer is 
foppoMd to aenote the griflbn wilteit (I'Uhr 
fuli us), the simile is peculiarly i\ppropcii4lk fi" tbe 
whole bead aad ntxk of this bixd art deadtoto of 
tmo fttOttn. TIm -tt^" of Matt. ziIt. 28, 
Luke xvii. 37, may include the Vultttr fuh-ns and 
J\fcoj>hrcn percnopterus ; though, as e^ks fre- 
qoeotly prey upon dead bodies, tliere is no XMOtai^ 
to restrict the Greek woiil to the YHliwidac. Th" 
figure of nn eagle is now and has been long a 
favourite military ensign. The Perstaos so em- 
ployed it i a fiurt which illoatratea the passage in Is. 
xhri. 11. Tho aune luitl was aimilarlj tmploycd 
by the ibqndni nd tiw ^ 




S'aaM, 1 Esd. ix. 21, a name which stands in 
the )>lace of Hartm, MA^nUKf and in 
tbeparalkl liat of Jfxra x. 

mammx (2 Cor.i. M, r. r> ; i:pb. i. h). Tho 

ffahraknt in the orij^inal is a.f'fiaBxy, a (JncciseU 
Am of tha Heb. 'Mtbin, which waa iatrodurf^i 
by tho FlwoiieiaM into Cmao*, aad abo into Itily, 

where it renppeirs under the foiius airh d-o an 1 
arrLi. It may again be tivcad in the Frmch 
arrL s, and In tlie old Rn^liah oxpraricD EarF$ 
or Ar'e s monpy. Th<? Ht.'l-:i v.- word vras iisovl z^n- 
ci-ally for plcdjc (Gt:\. x.vivia. 17 1, and in" ibi 
cogn.itc fonns for surcitf (IVov. .-ivii. 18 i I 
agt (2 K. jdr. 14). The Greek deiiMitive. how- 
•rer, aoquirad a mora technical s^-asn as signifying 
tij ' ■i.-; osit paid liy the purchaser on entering into 
aa ^agrtemeot tba pwrcfaaie of any thing. 
y:9lRngfc Tha wmi nezem, by which th»e 

tta^root indicatea), and thence 

ring. The raati-'iial of which cim'n::;^ were i n ! 
WM gi jieraJiy gold (Ex. xixii. 2), and tiicir form cu - 
aiLtr. Thoy were worn by women and by youth 
of Ix fh M^jii^ (Er. /. c). It has been jnfpi red from 
tlie pa&sa^e quoted, and fxom Judg. viii. 'lA^ that they ^ 
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were not worn by men : these passages are, howerer,^ 
by BO means conclusive. The eaningi^pHvatolaitv 
been regarded with superstitious rererence as an amu- 
let. On this account they were surrendered along 
with the idols by Jacob's household (Gen. xxxr.4). 
C3iardin deacribee eaningiii with taliaroanic fiffarea 
and characters on them, as still existing in the East. 
Jewels were somttiuu^s aiL-jched to the rings. The 
size of the earrings still worn in eastern countries far 
exceeds what is wud among oonclres ; hence tbey 
formeii a handsome pi-escnt (Job xlii. 1 1), ( 
to the service of God (Num. xxxi. r>0). 
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Earth. The tenti is v.u.^ in two widely diflei-^nt 
sfuscs: (1) for the material of which the earth's 
surface is composed ; (- ) :is the name of the planet 
on which man dwells. Tlic Hebrew lansjnaire dis- 
crimiiuites between these two by the use of pejarate 
tciins, AdamA tu the former, Ereis for the Utter. 
As the two ara esMntially distinct we shall notice 
them separately.— il. Adamah is the wik in the 
sense oi^ soil or ground, particularly as being cns- 
ceptibk of cultiTation. The aoriA eimpUed tha 
elementary substanee of wMdi nan's nody waa 
fonned, and the terms adam and adamah are 



imenti are usually described, is unfortunat' ly 
liguous, oi-igiiially referring to the OMe-fing (as 

. . ... ... . . it^^STr ' 



brought into jiutapoeition, implyitw an etymolo> 
gieal ceaoedon (Geo. iL 7).— u. Er^ k q'l'M 

in a more or leas extended sense : — I. to the whole 
world (Gen. i. 1); 2. to laud as opposed to tea 
(Gen. i. 10) ; 8. toa eoontiy (Gen. xxi. 88) ; 4. to 
a plot of E7^>tmd (Gen. xxiii. 15); and 5. to th- 
ground on wiiich a man stands (Gen. xxxiii. Z). 
The two former senses alone concern as, the first 
inrolring an inquiiy into the opinions of the He- 
brews on Cosmogony, the second on Geography."— 
I. COSMOGOKT. — The views of the Hebrews on 
this salgeet are oooftasedlj imperfeot aad ohacure. 
1. The eartii was vcgarM not ealy as the eentral 
jx>int of the universe, but as the universe it.=cl^, 
every other body — the heavens, sun, moout and 
elara— bdagannidiaiyto^ aad,aB itwera^ tiMOOBK 
plement of the earth. The Hebrew language has 
no expression equivalent to oar vnivmw ; " the 
heavens and tho earth" (Gen. i. 1, xiv. 19; El. 
xxxi. 17) has l)een regarded as such ; 
that the heavens were looked upon 
adjunct of the earth — the curtain of tlie tent in 
which man dwells (Is. xl. 22), the sphere above 
which fitted the sphere below (comp. Job xxii. 14, 
and Is. xl. 22V— desigue<l solely for purposes of 
beDeiioenoe in the ecooom j of the earth. As with 
tiie heaven itadf, so also with the henrenly bodies; 
they were regarded solely as the ministers of the 
earth. 2. The earth was reganied in a twofoU 
aspect ; in raUtion to God, as the maidftslatioB of 
His infinite attributes ; in i-elation to man, as the 
scene of his abode. (1.) The llebi^w cosmogony 
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is Uoskk! r.p>C'n the leading priudple that tie aDiv('.>c 
esi&t&, cot iutkpcndently of God by any naccflsity 
or any inbeivot power, nor yet contempomMOOlIy 
with Clod, as being co-existent with Him, nor yet 
hi opjxjsition to God, as a hostile element, but dc- 
pendeotly upon Him, aabseqacntly to Him, and in 
subjectioo to Him. (2*) lit mrih wai regarded ^ 
in relation to mui, mi aooordJiigty cadi not of 
cro-itiou is a prejKiration of the earth for his aboile — 
light, as the primary condition of all life ; the hea- 
twa, for purpodDM alnwly detailed; Am dry land, 
for his home ; ** pm-s for tlio cnttle ;uiii hcrh for 
the aei vic« of mau " (?^ civ. 14^ ; the altmiatiuiia 
of day and night, the one for his work and the 
othor fv>r Ids rest {Vs. dr. 23); fish, fowl, and 
flesh for his food ; th«i beasts of burden, to lighten 
kw IbiL The work of each day of creation hns its 
epedfic application to the reqnirvments and the 
comforts of man, and is recorded with that special 
view. 3. Creation was regarded as a progressive 
wcsk — a gndual derelopoM&t 6am the io&rior to 
the fuperior ordei* of thmgs. Thus It was with the 
enrth's surtatf, at flr^t a chaotic nuixs, anil thitite 
gradoally brought into a $tat« of ordei* and beauty. 
Ttai abo with tlie diflerent pOTtions of the urn* 
rene, fho ki: th l)ef>:ire th«! light, the h'ght before 
the Armament, the iiimiunent betbre the dry land. 
Thus abo with tlie orders of living beings ; firstly, 
plants; secondly, fish rrn.l birds; thirdly, cattlr' ; 
and laetly, man. 4. Ordi:r iuvolresi tiiue; a suc- 
gerinn of events implies a succession of periods ; 
and accoulingly Moses assigns the work of cie;ition 
to six liayi, each having its specific portion. 'I'he 
nuitmer, in which these acts are described a.s h.-wiug 
been dcoa. pceclndea all idea of time io ndatioa to 
their pe rfimnaneB; It was mfanealoiis and InstRnto- 
r.oous: " GoJsaiJ" and then "it was." But the 
progreaureness, and coaaeqaently the iadividuaiity 
of ue acta, dees uitoIt* an idea of time aa elapsing 
between the completion of cue and the comiin iKi - 
ment ot another; otiierwi>e the work oi action 
woold hare resolved itself into a single continuou> 
act. The pc; icni as'signed to each in'lividual act i>. 
a day— the i»:ily f«erjod which represents the entiie 
cessntiou of a work through tho ioteipofiition c f 
Digfai. That a natai-al day is represented under 
the Mcpreasioo ** evening was and morning was," 
aiimits we think, of no doul t. The interpretation 
that "ercnii^ and laon^ai^" ^btgiming wad end, 
h oppoeed not only to the order in which the words 
stajkd, but to the sense of the words elsewhere. 
5. The Hchvews, thoodt reguding creatioa as the 
inniediato act of Go«^ did not IgDore the eri- 
dent fif-t that existing materials and intenrjodiate 
a|;encses we-e employed both then and iu the sub> 
aa|wnt opei-ations of nature. 6. Witli regard to 
the cirth's lody, the Hebrews conceived its surface 
to bt an inimen« dj*c, $upport«d like the flat roof 
of an Eaitcni liouse by pillars (Job ix. G ; Ps. Ijxv. 
">), which rested on solid foundations (Job xzxviii. 
4, 6 ; Ps, civ. 5 ; Prov. viii. 29) ; but where those 
foandatioos were on which the " sockets " of the 
piUars rested, none ootikl tall (Job xxxviii. 6). The 
■Of* fldulflsophlcfll view «f flie earth being sus* 
pesdea in free .space seems to he ini(>l:cil in Ji h 
xxri, 7. Other passages (Jht. zziv. 2, cxzxri. 6) 
aeon to imply the ew ete n ca of a vast snbte iian e ew a 
ocean; the wor^ls, however, are susceptible of the 
snse that th« eat th wif^ elevated above the level of 
the seas. Dcoeath the earth's surface was sficol, 
the ioOow place, (Nam, xvi. 30; Dent. 
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x.tiii. 22 ; Job xi. 8). It extended benenth the sea 
(Job xAvi. 5, 6), and was thus 6Uppo»>eti to be coo- 
terminous with the Upper world.— 11. GEOORArilT. 
— Wc shall notice (1) the vk-ws of the Hebrt-ws as 
to the form and size of the wiilh, iU luUuial divi- 
sions, and physical features; (2) tlie countries info 
which thef divided it and their im)flpesBif« «o* 
qoaintRiMa with those ootmtries. — (1.) t Tiere seem 
to Ik> tinces of the .^irne iJeaii as ])rcvaile<l .'inioug 
the Greeks, tliat the world was a disc (Jii. zl. 22), 
hoidend 1^ the ooean Xl>eat. m. 13; Job xxvL 
10; Ps. cxxxix. 9; Prov. viii. 27), with Jenisiilem 
•la i!s centre (Ez. v. 5j, which was tlius regarded, 
like Delphi, aa the naeet (Jodg. is. 37 ; £z. zzxriu. 
12), or, according to anotlier view, (lie h;';;hest 
point of the world. But Jerusalem taigltt be re- 
garded as the centre of the world, not only as the seat 
of religious light and ti*uth, hut to a certain extent 
in a geographical sense. A dificre^it view lut. be»su 
gathered fiom tlie expre^ion four comei*,*' as 
though implying the qoadiaogolar shape of a gsr- 
ment stretdied oat ; hut the term comers" may 
he applied in a metaphorical sense for the c ti . m 
ends of the world (Job zxsvii. 3 ; Is. xi. 12 ; iuz. 
Yil. 3). As to the BM of the earth, the Hebrews 
ha l lilt a very iuJennitc notion. With^mt unduly 
preaaiag the knguage of prophecy, it may be said 
that their views on tliis point extended but little 
1 eyonJ the nations with which they mmc in con- 
titct ; ita solidity is frequently noticed, its dimen- 
sions but seldom (Job xxxviii. 18 ; Is. xlii. 5). The 
earth was divided into four quai-ters or regions 
con-esponding to the four points of the com]ioss; 
these were described in various ways, sometimes 
according to their positions relatively to a person 
facing the eajit, before, behind, the right hand, and 
the /</< luin i, rejir. . ntiui; ve pectively E., W., S., 
ntid ii. (Job xxiii. 8, ; sometimes relatively to 
the aim's oouiae, Out rising, the setting (Ps. 1. I), 
Ih'? brilliant quarter (Ez. xl. 24), anJ the dark 
quarter (Ex. xxvi. 20); sonivtiuics as tiie seat of 
the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 9) ; and sometimes ac> 
coniini,' to t] , j 'lysical cliarac-teristics, the f<7a for 
tlie \V. (< i(.n. xxviii. 14;, the pardted for the S. 
( i:x. xxvii. 9), and the mountains for the M* fli* 
xiii. 4). The north appears to have been regarded 
as the highest part of the earth's surface, in conse- 
quence pe/ha|t- of the mountain ranges which existed 
there, and thus the heaviest part of the earth (Job 
xxvi. 7). The north waa also the quarter in which 
the ITehrew el-Dorado lay, the hmJ of goM mini's 
i^Job xxxvii. 22 ; margin', comp. Her. iiL IIG).— 
(2.) We proceed to give a brief sketdi of the geo> 
graphical knowledge of the Hebrews down to the 
peiiod when their di^Linctive names and ideas were 
superseded by those of classical writers. Of tho 
piiy.^ical ohjfcts noticed w*'' mny make the follow- 
ing suinmaiy, oniiltini; of course the lictJiik of tliC 
geography of Palestine : — 1. Sens — the Meditem^ 
uean, which was termed the *' great sea" (Num. 
zxxiv. C), the "sea of the Philistine*" (Ex. xxiii. 
31), and tlic «we!>tern sea" (Deut. xi. 24); the 
Red Sea, under the oanies of the " sea of Suj^ or 
sedge " (Ex. z. 19), and the '« Egyptian sea^ (b. 
xi. 15); t!ic I\«J Sea, under tlie iinmes "Salt 
Sea" (Gen. xiv. 3), <« Eastern Sea" (Joel ii. 20), 
aud "Sea of the Deaert" (Dent. hr. 49); and the 
Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 11); 
2. Riven — the Euphrates, which was spccilically 
**th« river" (Gen. xxxi. 21), or "Uiagmt river" 
(Dent. L 7); the m», which waa iwmed cither 
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Y€or (Gen. ili. 1), or Sihor (Joeh. xiii. 3) ; the 
Tigris, under the name ot" Hiadekel (Dan. x. 4) ; 
the CSiebnr, Chaboras, a tributaiy to tlic Knijln-:it»« 
(Es. i* 3); the Uabor, prebaUv the tame, but 
wnxMtiniM identified with the Ciaborat that Mis 
into the Tii;ris i"l K. ivil. (V: ; the rivtM- of Egypt 
(Num. xxxiv. 5); and the rivers of Damn:icus, 
Abuw {SanMu •«) Pharpar (2 K. t. 12). For 
the Hihon and Pi^on fCcn. ii. 11, 13), see Eden. 
3. JUomtams — Ararat or Armenia (Gen. viii. 4) ; 
Saai (Ex. xix. 2) ; Hmb (Ex. iii. 1) ; Hor (Ntun. 
XX. 22; near Pctw; Lebanon (Dent:, iii. 25); and 
Sephar (C!cn. x. 30) in Anibiiu Tiio distribntion 
of the nations over tlie fiice of the «ii th is systcm- 
ntically described in Geo. x., to which icoOQUt iob* 
sequent, though not rery important, addftfoitt are 
maile in ca]>s. \xv. and xxivi., and in the pro- 
jtbctical and historical books. Aitiiough the table 
in Gen. x. is CMntiallj ethnographical, yet the geo> 
graphicil cl'nipnt is also stront^ly developed: the 
writer had in his mind's eye not only the descent 
hut the residence of t]}« various natioitt. Some of 
the names indeed sefin to bo purely geographical 
de&igixations. Coromfuciug from tlie west, the 
** isles of the Geniilei»** i. «. the «Mits and islands 
of the ikle>lit«rranean sen, were occupied by the 
Japhetites in the following order : — Javau, the /o- 
niani, iu ports of Greece nnd Asia Minor ; Eli- 
dmht perhaps the AtoHaM, in the same oottntriei ; 
. DodMinn, ne Anndbn/, in Illyricom; Ttrns In 
Thnice ; Kittim, at Cilium, In Cypni : A-l kenaz 
in Phiygia; Comer in Ca]ipadocia, and Torshish 
in CUidn. In the north, Tubal, the TAareni^ in 

I'niitir- ; Meshcch, the Moschid in Colchis; ^lagog, 
(JojarcM, in northern Armenia ; Toganuah in Ai^- 
nenin; toid Madai in Media. The Hamites repre- 
sent the Bonthero parts of the ^nown world. This 
sketch is filled up, as ikr m regards northern 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in cap. xxr., of 
the settlement of the descendants of ALmham by 
Keturah and of Ishmacl. The countii«, however, 
to wliitli historical interest attaches an Mosopo* 
tamia and Egypt. Tba hereditary eonneiion of the 
Hebrew* with the ftnner of these districts, and the 

importance of th** dyiutstips wliich !>oie gwnv in if, 

make it by far the most prominent fcatuic in the 
nap of the andent world. Hm Egyptian captivity 
introduces to our notice some of the l<xiilitie5 in 
Lower Egypt, viz. the province of Goshen, and the 
town* Rameses (Gen. xlvii. 11;; On, H^iopolis 
(Gen. xli. 45;; Tithom, Pabanml (Kx. i. IT;; 
and MigJol, MatjdoiHmi (Ex. xiv. 2). It is di.'ii- 
cult to estimate the amount of infoi-mation which 
the Hebrews derived from the Phocnici.ins ; but 
there can be no doubt that it was from theui that 
they linj iifrl the mnfe to ( ipbir, and that they also 
became acquainted with the poaitioM and produc- 
tions of a p«at number of ivgtomr eompnnitively 
unknown. From Kz. xxvii. we mav Ic rm some 
idea of the extended ideas of geography which the 
Hebrews had obtained. The pi-ogress of infbnna- 
tion nn the side of Africa is cle.vrlv marked: the 
distiuoliou between L'pper and Lower Ejtypt is 
shown by the ap|dication of the name Path'ios to 
the former (Ex. xxii. 14). Memphis the capital 
of Lower Egypt, is firet mentioned in Uosen (ix. 6) 
under the name Moph, and afterwards fiequently 
as Noph (is. xix. 13j ; Thebes, the capital of Upper 
h^pt. at a later period, as No-Ammon (Nah. iii. 
8) ami No ; Jer, xlvi. _':) > ; and the distant Syene 
^Ez. xsix. lU). &veral other towns are noticnl in 



the Delta. The wnn with the Assyrians and Ba- 
bylonians, and the cnptivitifi which followed, brin;^ 
us back again to the geography of the East. Ind- 
deutal notice is taken of several important plaoes 
in emmeidon with these events. The names of 
Persia (2 Chr. xxxvi. 20) and India (Esth. i. 1) 
now occur: whether the far-diUont China is no- 
ticed at an earlier period under the name l^ini 
(I<. xlix. admits of douVit. The nsmes of 
(iieece and Italy are hardly notiojd in Hebrew geo- 
graphy: the earliert notice of the former, subse- 
quently to Gen. X.. omirs in Is. Ixvi. 19, iiiidor the 
name of Javan. If Italy is described at all, it U 
under the name Chittim (Dan. xi. 30). In the 
Maocabaunn eta the dasakal Mmcs rame into caai> 
mon Qse; and henedwwant tlie geo^rapiiy of the 
Bible, as (iir as foreign lands are c()nferne<l, is ab- 
sorbed in the wider liidd of classical gcograpbj. 
BarfluBWMNk fPoTTEBT.3 

Earthqtiake. Earthquakes, more or le=s violent , 
are of frequent occurrence in Palestine, as might be 
expected from the nomeran* ttaoea of vdeanic 
agency visible in the features of that roTTntiy. The 
recorded instances, however, are but iew ; the most 
remarkable occurred in the reign of Uzziah (Am. i. 
1 ; Zech. xiv. 5), which Josephus connected with 
the sacrilege and consequent punishment of that 
monarch (2 Chr. xxvi. 16 (C.). From Zech. xiv. 
4 w« are kd to infer that a mat convnlaien took 
plaoa at fhto thm hi the Ifonnt of <SSt9m^ tiia 
mountain Ijeiiig ^plit so as to leave a valley between 
itjt sammits. Joscpbns records something of the 
sort, but his afieonttt is by no means dear. W« 
cannot but think that the two acconnts have the 
same foundation, and that the i^lount of Olives 
was really affected by the earthquake. An earth- 
quake ocninf\l at the time of our Saviour's cnici- 
tiiioa fMatt. xxvii. 51-54), which may be deemed 
miraculous rather from the conjunction of cbiMi- 
stances than from the natm« of the phenomenon 
it^df. Eartiiquakes ai-e not unfrequently accom- 
panied by fissures of the earth's surface; instances 
of this are reoonkd in ooonexion with the dcstroo- 
tion of Korah «id bfs oompany (Num. xvi. 89), 

and at the time of our Loid's dcntli 'V:. it. xivii. 

jl) ; the former may be paralleled by a similar oc- 
cumnee at 0)i^do in Gakbria a.d. 1783, where 

the earth openeti to the cutrnt of 500f and a depth 

of more thiui 200 feet. 
Eait The Hebrew terma, dcKriplIre of the 

coat, differ in idea, and, to a rertain 'j/ rt. -i 
application; (1) ktdem propeily m«ms tJjai which 
is before or in front of a person, and was applied tn 
the east from the custom of turning in that direc- 
tion when describing the points of the compass, 
before^ behind, the right and the left, re|ireseiiting 
respcctivelj Ji:., W., and N. (Job uiii. 9) i 
(2) mitrae^ means the pbioe of the «im*s ritbtg. 

I'eaiin'.; in mind tliis etyn)oloc:icaI distinrticti. it is 
uatuitd that hedem should be used when the /our 
quarters of the woiM are described (as hi Gen. xiU. 
14, .^xvlii. 14; Job xxiii. 8, 9; Ex. xlvii. 18 ff.), 
and mizrach when the east is only dietinguishel 
from the xcat (Josh. xi. 3 ; Pk. 1. 1* dil. t% CxHl. 
3; Zech. viii. 7l, or fmm ^/mhc other one qnarter 
(Dan. viii. 9, xi. 44 ; Am. vni. 12); exceptions to 
this utnga OQcar in Ps. cvii. 3, and Is. .\liii. 
each, however, admitting of explanation. Ag^un. 
kedem is used in a strictly geographical sense to 
tlescril>e a spot or n>uiitry immediately before 
another in an easterly dii^on ; hence ii oocars in 
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■och pasngM M Gen. ii. 8, iii. 24, zi. 2, xiii. 11, 1 
iiT. 6 ; uA Imom the rabwqnent npplicatioii «f tlie I 

term, a proper name (/ien. \\v. »\ i-ty!-r,,rd, , 
tmto the land of Krdem), to the laD<i.s lying imme- 
diat«lf enstward of Pklcstine, riz. Arabia, Mesopo* 
tamin .in<1 Hnhrloiiia; on the other hnvA ruirrac'i is 
us4>'l till' far east with a less delinite Mguification 
(b xl, .\ JMliii.5,slTi. U). 

Easter. The occurrence of this wonl id the A. V. 
of Acta xii. 4, is chietlj noticeable as an example of 
the waiit of consisteticr in the trnnslators. lo tho 
cBiiicr EogUah Tcniow £astei- bad bean fiwiaentlj 

uaad tlie traadation of MtffX"- At IIm lait rcri- 
fion PaMover was sabititatad in all fwagM but 

tbif. [PAfi80V£&J^ 

SMtWiad. [WIKM.] 

El>al. 1. One of the una ef Shobnl the son of 
Seir < Geii. xuri. 23; I Chr. i.40).— 2. Onxu the 
■on of Jokt.in (1 Chr. i S2; romp. Gen. z. 28). 

Elud, Mount, a monnt in th>' |»;omis«l land, 
on whicn, according to the command of Moses, Uie 
Israelites were, after their enti^oc on tlie |irrmi>c<l 
land, to " put " the cune which should (all upou 
tbenn if ther disobeyed the commandments of Je- 
hovah. The blessing consequent on obedience was 
to be »iinilariy koaiiwd on Mount Gatiiiai (Dtnt. 
-A. 26^9). when Aai wo* Bbd tad Geridm 
situatol ? The all but unanimous rrply to this is, 
that ihcT are the mounts which form the aides of 
Ibt fbtila Tdltf te wMdi lift ifaUli^ thanadcnt 
SiirciiEM — Ebnl on the north an ! (lerixim on the 
south. (1.) It ib plain that they were situated 
MnrlofMMrtWith a valley between. (2.) Geriiira 
was Tery near Shechem (Judp. ix. 7), and in Jo- 
■ephus's time the names appear to have been 
attached to the mounts, which wei-e then, as now, 
Ebnl on the north and Gerizim on the south. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome place them in the Jordan ralley, 
near Gilgal; but they speak merely from hearsay. 

it wdl Jowwn that ooa of tha OMst aarioui faite* 
How between tiia Hdwvw test of tiie Pentateuch 
and the Siimaiitiin text, is in rcA-rencc to Eb:tl and 
Gerixim. lo Deut, xzvii. 4, the Samaritan has Ge- 
ifate, whik the Helmv <« in A. hM Ebd, 
aa the mount on whicli the altar to Jehovah, and 
the inscription of the law were to be erected. Upon 
thia basis they ground the Moctity of Gerizim and 
the authenticity of the temple and holy place, 
which did exist and still exist there. Two {voints 
wmf MMrIj be glanced at here which have .nppa- 
Twitlv escaped notice. 1. Both ap-ee that Kbal 
was the moont on which the cursings were to rest, 
Gcrizim that for tho bleasings. It appears incon- 
■latent, that £bal, tho noont of cuning, ahoold be 
the Bite of tiie altHr wA tho ifoord of tho law, 
while Gerizim, the mount uf l>Ios5iDg, Nhould ItOWiB 
meoeapied by a aanctuary of any kind. 2. TUdng 
into Mjcoont the known predikxtkn of Orientals 
for ancient ~:tcs nn wliich to tix tln'ir nnctoariei, 
it is noore easy to believe (in the abseneo of any 
•viteeo to tho centnury) that in baildiog their 
t^mj-le oo Geririm, the ^amaritins were making 
use of a spot already enjoying a reputation for 
Moctity, tom that they built on a place upon 
whicli the cur«e was laid in the records which they 
reeetred equally with the Jews. Thus the very 
ftci, of the ooenpotion of Gerizim by the Simaiitaiis 
wooki seem an momeBt for its original moctity. 
The structore of Geriiim Is BOimiittHlie limertooo 
with occasional outcrops of igneous rock, and tliat of 
£faal ia probably Mmilar. At its base above the 



valley of NaUfts are numerous caves and sepulchral 
exearationa. Thonodera nanoof Bbal laAitM Ai- 

/'nii'/iA, from a Moh itnm^^flan fomale saint, whose 
tomb is standing on the en&tem part of the ridge, a 
little before tho hl^test point is reached. 

E'bed, 1. (many M>S., and the Syr. and A rib. 
Vei-sion-s have Ebeu), hither of Gaal, wlio with 
his bi'ethren assisted the men of Shechem in their 
revolt against Abimelech (Judg. ix. 26, 2t), 30, 
31, 35).— 2. Son of Jonathan; one of tlic Bene- 
Adin who letumed from Babylon with Ezra (Fla. 
Tiii. 6). In 1 Esdras tho namo ia given Obeth. 

XbW-Xel'edi, an Aethiopian eanndi ia Uie 
■vvioe of liiii^' Z<^^ekiah, tlii-ou'::;h whose inti'r- 
ftitnce Jeremiah was released from jjxitaa. (Jer. 
Bzrni. 7 ft, sndx. 15 ft). Hit naaw aeeoH to be 
an official title = A'lm^'s s/are, i. e. minister. 

Sb'tM'ltr (*' the stone of help"), a stone set 
op bf Samuel after a Mfpu^ defeat er tat Fhilialiaai^ 
as a memorial of fh»' " h<'lp " received on the occa- 
sion from Jehovah (I Soin. vii. 12). Its position 
is carefully defined as betwoan Hizpeh and SliEN. 
Neither of these points, however, has been idcatified 
with any certainty — the latter not at all. 

ElMf. L Son of Solah, and great-grandson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 24; 1 Chr. i. 19). For eonfiuioii 
between Eber and Heber see Hbbeb.— 1. Son of 
E!{)aal and descendant of Shaharaim of the tribe of 
Boijamin (1 Chr. viii. 12).«-ft. A nriest in tho 
days of JoiaUm tho son of Jeshat (Noh. dl. 90). 

Ebi'aaaph, a RVh ith ff Levite ofthe family of 
Koiah, one of the foiet'atiiers of the prophet bamuel 
■Bd of Hhmb thtdnger (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). Tho 
same man is probably inten<I<Hl in ix. 1 9. The name 
appears also to be identical with Adiasapu, and 
in one ptiMft (1 Chr. nfi. 1) tohtabbraviatadtt 




Ebony (Hfb. Jtohnlm) occurs onlv in Si. uviL 
l.'i, as one of the valuable commooitiea iaapertad 
into Tyre by the men of Dedan. The best kind of 
ebony is yielded bj the LiMpum «b0numt a tieo 
which grows Ib Crykn and Sonthtra IndiB ; bnt 
there are many trees of the natural order Ebenaccae 
whidi nraduoe this material. There is every nason 
for bdkfiBg tfaat tho tbooy afforded by the i>>af- 
pt/roe «6enwil Wtt imported from India or Ceylon 
bv Pboenidaa tndcn; though it is equally \>vo- 
baUo tint tho Tyrkm mmhanto were supplied 
with ebony from tires which grew in Ethiopia. It 
is not known what tree yielded the Ethiopian Aonj. 
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EBBONAH 



Zbro'nah. [Abbokah.] 

Eea'ntu, one of the fire swifl scribes who at- 

teoded on Eadras '2 Esclr. sir, i.'4;. 

aAat'aoft (Ueb. AchmitU). It is doubtful 
whether the mum of thii place ii redlf oontiniied 

iu the Hebrew Scriptures. Many of the best com- 
meotators uaderstand the exmiessioa, in Ezr. vi. '2, 
dimnOf, and tranbto Ik «*is • coffer." If a 

city is nieAiit, there is littlo doubt of one of the two 
Ecbatanas beiue inteoJedy for except ibeae towns 
then iRM no ^ace ia the provinoe «f the Medos 
which contained n palace, or where records arc 
likely to have been deiH>.sited. In the npocryplial 
books Ecbatnna is frequoutly mentioned (Tob. iii. 
7, xir. 12, 14 ; Jud. i. 1, 2 ; 2 Maoc. ix. 3» &c.)- 
Two dties of the name of Ecbatana teem to hare 
existed in ancient times, one the capital of Northern 
Hedia, the Media Atrppaton^ of Strabo; the other 
th« nMtrapolb of the luf^fT and mora fanportont 
province known as Media Magna. The site of the 
former appears to be marked bv the veiy curious 
rains at ThJAU-StU^man (lat. 860 28', kag. 
47° 9') ; while that r f the latter is occupied by 
Jlamadan^ which is one of the most important cities 
of modem Ptnia. There is genmOy wme difB- 
ctll^ in determining^, when Bchitona is mentioned, 
whether the noithem or the southern metropolis is 
intended. Few writt^rs ai.' aware of the existence 
of the two cities, and they lie sufTiciently near to 
one another for geographical noliccs ia most cises 
to suit either site. The northern city was the 
**««rai-waUed town" daKribed by Herodotus, and 
dwltreil bjr hh» to hm been vne caidtal of Cyrus 
(JimoA. i. OS-OD, 153); and it was thus most pro- 
hlhlr there that tiic roll wa« found which proved 
to tWias that Cyrus had raallf mdb • decree 
allowing the Jews to rebuild their temple. The 
peculiar featUK of the site of Tahht-i-SiUciman, 
which it is proposed to identify with the northern 
Ecbatina, is a conical hill rising to the height of 
about 150 feet above the plain, and covered botli 
oa its top and sides with massive ruins of the roost 
antique and primitive character. A perfect en- 
ceinte, formed of Lii^ blocks of squoi-ed stone, may 
be traced round the entire hill along its brow; 
trithin thera is an otiI eadosun about 800 yards 
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in its greatest and 400 in its least diameter, strewn 
with ruins, which duster round a remariuble lake. 
Ou thitw sides— >the south, the west, and tlie north 
— tho aodirity is stan) and the bei^t aboT* the 
plain UBiferm, hnt on the eait ft abots opon a hilly 
tnict of ground, and here it is but slightly ek'vnt.xl 
above the adjacent oouotry. Tiie nortiiern i:k:boi- 
tana comtiDMd to ho an fmportant phot down to 
the 13th centur)' after Christ. By the Greeks and 
Romans it appears to have been known as Gaza, 
Gazaai, or Canznca, " the treasure dty," ODaoooont 
of tlie wealth laid up in it; while by the Orientals 
it was temed Shiz. Its decay is referable to the 
Mogul conquests, ab. A.D. 1200 ; and its fin.al ruin 
is supposed to date from about the 15th or 16tb 
century. In the 2nd book of Maccabees (xx. 3, 
i:c.) the Ecbatana mentioned is undoubt<^ily the 
southern dtj, now mresented both in name and 
site by JTamadbii. This place, sitnalad ca the 
northcni flank of the peat mountain cilled for- 
merly Orontes, and now Elieend, was po-faaps as 
andent aa the eOwr, and is fiur hotter known in 
hi.<rtory. If not the Median capital of Cyrus, it 
was at any rate rwarded from the time of Darius 
HystasjHS as the diirfdty of the Pdrsian tatrafjf 
of Jledia, and as Fufh it became the summer re- 
sidence of the Persian kings from Darius down- 
wards. The Ecbatana of the book of Tobit ia 
thought by Sir H. Bawlinaon to be the iiar<A«ni 
dty. 

Eoclesiaa'tea (Heb. Kohdeth). — I. Tale. The 
title of this book is taken from the name by iriikh 
the aon of IVnid, or tiie writer who p era u n at e s Um, 

speaks of him^Of throughout it. The np[Kiient 
anomaly of the femiiune termination indicates that 
the abetraet noon has been trusfhnwl ffoin the 
office to the person holding it ; and hence, with the 
single exception of Ecd. vii. 27, the noun, notwith- 
standing its form, is used throughout in the naaco* 
line. The word Im hwn ajtpliwl to one who .sjieaks 
publicly in an assembly, and there is, to say the 
least, a tolerable agreement in favour of this inter- 
pretation. Chi the other hand, Grotius has sug- 
gested** compiler" as a better equivalent.— 11. Cto- 
tionicity. In the Jewish division of the books of the 
Old Testament* fiodeaiastes ranks as one of the fire 

Megilloth or Rolla, and iU 
fosition, as having cano- 
nical authority, appears to 
have hem leuuguised hy 
the .Tews from the time in 
which the idea of a canon 
iirst presented itself. We 
find it in all the Jewish ca- 
talogues of the Micred books, 
and from them it has been 
rcodved onirerHdly hf the 
Christian Church. Oomt 
Ringular passages in the 
Tahnod indicate however, 
that the reoognltion was 
not altogether unhesitat- 
ing, and that it was at 
lent questioned how fiur 
the \tfX'k ono which 

it was expedient to place 
•manf the .Scriptures that 
were read publicly.— III. 
Autfuir and Date. The 
hypothesis which is na- 
tunUy augfHted by the 
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account that the writer gives o{ himself in ch. i. nmi 
ii. is that it wm written bj the only " .-on of Ihivv] " 
(i. 1), whn wa5 "kin;: ^'Vtr lMa..-l in .Itriisalrm " 
(i. I'J). The Urlief tiiat boiomou was actually the 
aathor was, it OMd llaldlf Iw flud, reo ive^i generally 
hy tba Rabbinic commeotaton and the whole series 
eTFMrutie writers. Grotius wa» indeed almost the 
/ir^t writor who cille l it in question and started a 
diffiarait hypotbeusk Tbt objactiona which hara bean 
urged againat the traditional belkf by Grotiui and 
later critics, and the hypoflif-os which tlscy hwc 
aubatituted for it, are drawn chicilj (rota the book 
itaelll 1. The language of tba book bdoogi to the 
timp vr^ii'ii til" f]<jtT Hcbn \v w;is L.Tomiiii; largely 
iut«nQias;i&ii with Aramaic foitns and woiik, and as 
such takes its place in the bitait groop of books 
of the 01 J Testiraent. The f •"v;^l^>llc* of abstract 
forms b ui;ged as belonging to a hter period than 
that of Solorooa in tiie damkpinent of Hebrew 
thought and langnage. The answers given to these 
objections by the defenders of the received belief are 
(a) th:it inany of \vF;at we call Aramaic or Chaldcc 
ianta mar have bdoog^d to the period of pore 

coma down touslln 
any extant ^\ . it lugs ; avA '')■), tliat so far as thwy aiv 
foreign to the Hebrew of the time of Solomoo, be 
nay l ave leant them Irom h& **»ti«age wiv«a»** 
or from the men who came as ambassadors from 
other countries. 2. It has been asked whether 
Solomon would have been likely to speak of himself 
as in i. 12, or foc^t-scrihe with Htti-n.^-ss (ho miscrv 
- and wroug ot wliicii his own iiii>govt;rameiit liad 
been the cause, m in iii. 16, iv. 1. On the hy]>o- 
tbesia that he was the writer, the whole book is an 
a<faMywl«dgment of evils which ho had occasioned, 
^vll^<: yot there is no distinct confession and repent- 
aace. The question here raised ii» of coane» worth 
oonriderinf;, but it can hardly be looked on as lead- 
iu<g ill i i5/i> ;- (lirtrtinn to a < oii' ln.sion. .1. It has 
been that the state of societj indicated in this 
book leadi to the aama oonduidon aa ila language, 

and carries vf. t, :i jx/iii.l afli r th? rcfiirn fio:n the 
Babylonian caj>Uvtt_\-, when the Jews were enjoying 
enpar&ttve freedom from invaaiOD* but wore ex- 
pfK«vf f> the t■^ lis (if misgnvemmmt under the 
Kilraps of tilt" Persian king, bigniticant, though 
not conclusive, in either dirMikn, ia the absence of 
"Jl reference to any contemporaneous prophetic ac- 
tivity, or to any Mei»ianic hopes. The use through- 
out the book of Hloliim instead of Jehovah as the 
dtriaeKam^ leavae the qoeatioo as to date nearly 
where it was. The indieatkna of rising questions 
as to the end of man's life, and tho crnstitution of 
his nature, of doubts like those which allerwards 
derelopad into SridBcriim (iii. 19'31), of a copiona 
literature connertofl with th qui->tions, ronfli-ni, 
it is nt^^ed, the hyunhesis of the later date. It 
nay be added too; that the aboanos of any reference 
to SKch a work as this in tho miimr^nition of S<^lo- 
moci's writings in 1 K. iv. 3J, tends, at \emt, U> 
Iho aune OoodnaioD. I a this case, however, aa in 
othen, the aigonents of recent criticism ai-e stronger 
agiinft the traditional belief than in support of any 
n»al theory, content to rest their case upon the dis- 
oocdant hjpotbeeea of their oppooenta. On tho 
aaramption that the hooic belongs not to the thn« 
cf S-jlomcn, but to the period subsciincut to the 
captivity, the dates which have been assigned to it 
oceopja nnge of mora than 300 years. Oratini 
su]>po8es Zfrubbabfl to \a: r'-ferrfJ to in rii. 11, as 
the " One bhepberd," and so tar agrees with Ketl, 



who fiKf'n it in the time of I:Izra and Nehemiah. 
Kwald and De Wette coBjectvn fto dose of the 
|M'rio.] of i".!! or the commrncement of that of 
ilac^oniaii rule ; Bertholdt the period between 
Alexander the Great and Antiocfaus Eptphanes; 
Hiuig, circ 204 U.O. ; Hartmano, the time of tho 
Maccabees. — > IV. Pkm. The hocic of Eodesiastes 
comes Loi'ure us as being conspicaonsly, among the 
WTltiags of the O. T. the great atiuobliog4>iocfc oc 
oommentatws. Sooa^ at least, of the Babbfaleal 
wiitois W( 1.* p.^rpleied by ita toachings. Little can 
be gathered from the eoriea of Patristic interpreters. 
The hook is compaiatiTdf addom qnoled hf ihm. 
No nttcmpt is made to master its plan and to enter 
iiito the .•■l ii it of its writer. When wo deacend to 
the more lec^t develojjmLiits of eriliciam, we meet 
with an almost incredible divergence of opinion. 
Luther sees in it a uoUlo '• PoHtiw \ <A Qocooomica," 
leading men in the midst of all the tronfaks and 
diaorden of human society to a true endonum and 
xcaaonabfe enjoyment, (jrotius tinds in it only a 
colle<:fion of many maxims, connected more or less 
doidy with the great problems of human life. 
Odam nfect theaa views aa pntial and ooodded, 
and assert that the object of the writer Wft.s to point 
out the secret of a true blessedness in the midst ofall 
the dislnationaaad sorrows of the world aa cautUt^ 
ing in a tranqTii! cnlm rnjorment of the :;ond tliat 
comes from i o^!. The vaiiety of tlics^; oiuniou* in- 
dicates sufhrietitly that the book is as far removed 
as jx)N.~iT)li.' fioin tiio character of a foraial treatise. 
It IS tliat which it, profcawa to be — tiic confession 
< f a man of wide experience looking barJc u\)Oi\ his 
past life and looking out upon tlic disorders and 
calamities whidi sorronnd him. The true utter- 
ance's of siicli a man are the records of his struggles 
aller truth, of bis oocasioQal glimsses of it, of hia 
ultinailadisoovvry. The writer of Kodedaatea linot 
a didactic mondist, nor a pmphct, but a man who 
has sinned in giving way to selfishness and sensu- 
ality, who has paid the jwndty of that ab in ntiaty 
and weariness of lifr; in wliom the mood of spirit, 
over-re6ective, in lispc^d to action, has i^eaimo 
dominant in its darkc^st form, but who has through all 
this Iavh under I : ; ']0i"!> r.f a divine evtuostioo, 
and has leurut from it tiic Ir-ssoa which God meant 
to teach him. What that lesson was will be seen 
from an examination of the book itself. It is tole- 
rably dear that the recurring burden of "Vanity 
of vanities " and the teaching which recommends a 
iiii» of calm enjoyment, maih, whenerar they occur, 
a kind of halting-plaoein the attoondon of thoogfats. 
Taking this, aa ordin^jly, as our gtiide, we may look 
on the whole book aa faUing into four divisions, and 
dadng with that wUdi, In its poiiUoa no leoi than 
its sut)sLance, is " the oondusion cf rh who!o 
ntatter." (1.) Ch. i. and ii. TbiJ> portion of the 
book more than any other baa the aMiaotar «f 'n 
pen^onal confesninn. The Prwcher starts with re- 
proiiucicg the phajie of despair and weariness into 
which his experience had led him (i. 2, 3). To the 
man who is thus satiated with life the order and 
regularity of nature are oppressive (i. 4-7). That 
which seems to be new is but the repetition of the 
old (i. 8-li). Then, having hOd bare the depth to 
whioh ho had ftllen, be nInoM the path by wUd» 
he had travellc"! thitherward. First he had sought 
oiler wisdom as that to whidi Ood seemed to call 
Um (L tSV, but tha pnrsnii of it was • aera tn^ 
vail, and there was no satisfaction in its possession. 
The tirst eq)erim«it in the search after happiness 
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had fiuM and h« tried anodMrrn. 1-9). BottUs 

also faiti >l to givi^ him pence (ii. 11). The first 
ii«cttoa closes with ttiat which, ia ditfereat fortas, 
b th« VMin l«awo of the 1iook»to nalM the beet «t* 
what is ;i' fi ally nrnnnfl ooe 24) — to substitute 
for tlie reckless ieverish pursuit of pleasure the 
calm enjoyment which men taaj yet iind botli for 
the senses and tlie intoHei-t. ('-'.) Ch. iii, 1— vi. 9. 
The order of thought iu tliis section has a ditiii-eut 
Btaiting'poiiit One who looked out upon the inB- 
nitejj viiried phenomena of mea'a life might yet 
di»cem, in tlie midst of that variety, tmoes of un 
oi^dcr. There aie times tvnil soxsons {ov e.ich of 
them ia ite turo, erea as there are for the viciasi- 
tudceof the wrnld of nattire (ill. 1-8). The heart 
of man with its ch inges is the mirror of the uni- 
vei«e (iii. 1 1), and is, like that, ioscratable. And 
from tliM there comei the aame eondnaioa aa from 
thfl jwsonal erperiejice. Calmly to nrr^-jjt the changes 
and chances of life, entering into whatever joy they 
bring', aa eoe accepts the oiiler of nature, this is the 
way of peace (iii. 1'^). The thought of the ••ver^ 
rccuning cycle ot naime, wiiidi had before bt«n 
initatiug and disturbing, now whispers the same 
leiaoD. The ti^ansitiou from this to the opening 
thoi^ts of ch. iv. seems at first somewhat abrupt. 
Instead of the self-centi^ search after happiness he 
looka out apoa the miaerios and disotdeni of the 
worM, and Imnia to eymiMtbiae with aufl'ering (ir. 
1). And in this sun ey of life on a large sailc, as 
in thai of a personal experience, there is a cycle 
which k ever being repeated. The opening of 
ch. r. again presents the appearance of abruptness, 
but it is because the survey of humcin life t^dces a 
yet wider ranee. The eye of the Pi-eacher passes 
from the dwellers in pa!a<*s to the woi-shipju-rs in 
the Temple, the devout and ixligious men. Have 
they found out the aocret of life, the path to wis- 
dom and bappineas? The uitwer to that (Question 
is that there the bltndnesa and folly of mankind 
show themselves in their won.t f*orni>. The ctun- 
mund " Fear thoa Cod," meant that a man waa to 
take no part in a relit^ion audi as thia. Dot that 
command also suggested the solution of another 
problem, of that prevalenoeof iojiMtioe and oppres- 
•ien whldi had befbra weighed defwn the apuit of 
the inqnirer. The section ends as before with tJio 
conclusion, tb.it to feed the eyes with what i;> actu- 
ally before them is better than the ccaselesa wander- 
ings of the spirit. (3. ) Ch. vi. lO-viii. lo. So 
far the lincii of thought ail jkrt;iiied to converge 
to ono lesult. The ethical teaching that gi-«w 
out of the wise man's experience had in it some- 
\hing akin to the higher forms of ICpicuixnnism. 
But the meeker could not rest in tliis, ami found 
hinuelf beict with thoughta at once more troubling 
and leading to a l^her truth. The spirit ef man 
looks before and after, and the uncertainties of tlic 
future vfx it (vi. 12). So &r there ai^e aigns of 
ft dearer insight into the end of HI!;. Then oomea 
an oscillation which carries him kick to the oM 
proUctna (vii. 13). The repetition of thoughts 
tiiat had oppared belbre, is pcrhiips the natural 
'consequence of such an oscillation, and .nroordingly 
in ch. viii. we And the seeker moving in the bame 
tound aa befim. There are tlie old reflediooa on 
the misery of man (riii. 6), and the confusions in 
the moral order of the unirerM (viii. 10, 1 1 ), the 
old conclusion tliat enjoyment* such enjoyment iis is 
lompatible with the fear of God, is the only wi!»- 
dom (viii. 15). (4.) Ch. Till. lO^xii. 8. After 



the ]«use implied in hit again arriving at theleaaon 

of vcr. 1 .'i, the Preac?ier retraces tiie la->t of his many 
wanderings. This time the thought with which he 
•taitedwaa a profoand cenvietion of the InabiUi^ of 
man to uniavel the mysteries by which be is sui'- 
rounded (viii. 17), of the nothingneas of man when 
death is thought of as ending all thhligs (ix. 3-6), of 
Uie wisdom of enjoying life while we may (ix. 7-10'. 
of the evils whicli affect nations or indivij.ial ma:i 
(ix. 11, 12). The wide experience of the Pivacher 
suggests sharp and pointed sayings as to these evils 
(x. 1-20), each true and weii^hty in itself, but not 
leading him on to any firmer stand in<;-i:;round or 
dearer solutioa of (he problems which oppnamd 
him. It ia here thai flie tmom of plan and mcHwd 
in the book seem ; i ■ t to &il us. In cli. xi. how- 
ever the progress ii more rapid. The tone of the 
Preacher becomes men that ef diieek cAortiliott, 
and ho s[>e;ik.s in clearer an ! hight r note*. The end 
of luxiu'^ Ui<i is not to ae^k enjoyment for himself 
only, but to do good to others, regardleas of the 
uncertainties ordi&tppointmeut.s tliat may attend hiis 
etforta (xi. 1-4). Thescfjet of a ti ue hie is that a 
man should consecrate the vigour of his youth to 
God (jdi. 1). It is well to do that before the night 
comes, before flie alow decay of age benumbs all the 
faculties of sense (xii. 2, G), before the f-pirit returns 
to God who gave it. The thought of Utat end rina 
out oooe more the kneU ef the nothingness ctM 
tilings earthly (xii. 9); but it le:ids oIm to the 
conclusion of the whole matter," to that to which 
all trains of thooght and all the eaperienom of UiTe 
had h nn l-="iliT,_: the seeker after wisdom, that "to 
fear « iod and keep his commaudmenUi " was Uie 
highest good attainable. If the repi^esentation which 
hoti l»eeii rjivcn of the plan and meaning of the book 
\)C at all a true oue, we find iu it, iu> lc:i$ than in 
the book of Job, indications of the straggle with the 
doubts and diiiiculties which in all ages of the world 
have presented themselves to thoughtful observen. 
of the condition of mankind. The writer of the 
book of Job deals with the gre:it myitery piescnied 
by the sttScrings of the ric;Iiteoas. In the word* 
of the Preacher, wo (m i chicdy the weariness or 
satiety of the pleasui-e-«««ker, and the fiulure of all 
•chemm of Km hut one. In both, liiough by very 
diverse paths, the inquirer is led to take refuge in 
the thought that God'n kingdom i« infinitely great, 
and that man knows but the sinaile.>t fragment of 
it ; that be must refrain fi-om tilings which are too 
high for him and be c<mteut with the duties of his 
own life and the opjrartmiltltt it prSHMltS fir lUa 
doing the will of God. 

EooladM'ticiUl, the title given in the Latin 
V'ei>ion to the book which is aUIe<l in tli ' .^i jjtua- 

gint Tu£ Wisdom of Jesus tius Son of Siilacu. 
The wofd, like many otheis of Oradc origin, appear* 
to have been adopted in the .^frican dialect. The 
rifht expUnation of the woi'd is given by liulinas, 
who remarks tiiat itdoea not designate the anttor 
of the book, but the character of the writin?;,*' as 
publicly used iu the hcrviccs of the Church. Accord- 
ing to Jerome the original Hebrew title was Pro- 
verbs ; and the Wis<iom of Sirach .shared with the 
canouical book of I'rovejbi and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon the title of Ihe book if all virtues. In the 
Syriac rerskm the book ia entitied Ihe book <ifJtt>t» 
Uie son ofSvH0(m A»Sn (i. «. the boond) ; and Me 
!>arm book is called the tn'sdjtn of ihe son of Asiro. 
In many pUoes it is simply styled Wiadom, 2. 
The writff «f the pmeat book dmoribm Umaelf ■■ 
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JfgVS (t. e. Je>hua) the y'li of Firarh, of J-rUsalem 
{c, L 27), but the cuujtvturea which iiave beeu 
md* Id liU up this short notice are either unwar* 
ranted or absolutely improbable. The Palestinian 
origin of the author is, however, subatantiiled by 
iiiterual evideiic-. e, g, xxiv. 10 f. 3. The lan- 
guage tn which the book was origiMUy composed 
was Hebrew, 1,9. perhaps the Arnmean duilect. 
Jerome f^^vs that In- ha.l ni'-t witJi tlic "Hebrew *' 
text. The iotcroal chmw:ter of the present book 
bem witMM to ite Ibnign loareB. 4. Nothing 
however remnins of Khp orijinnl provpihs of V>y.\ 
Sira eicept the lew fiiigmeDta iii pui-e ilebvfw 
wliidi oecor io the Tainud and later Rabbinic 
\'-'if<>!-s; and prrn thwc ninv liuvo lieen derived 
iiX^m tiitditiou and. aot iVuin auy wiltt«n ooUectiou. 
Tlie Greek translation incorporated in the LXX., 
which » probably the aoaroe from which tiie other 
traiubtions were derired, was made by the grandson 
of Ui*' author in Egypt "in the reign of Eiicr^'ctc>, " 
for the in»triu^oia of those " in a stnmge country 
Who were pmrieusly prepared to liv* after the 
l;iw.*' T!ie il:it>7 Aviiich is thus s^ven ia unfortun- 
ately ambiguous. Two kiogii of Egypt bore the 
cmiMiiM BoerBetci. Ttol. 11 f., the wa and auo 
CMWrof Ptol. II. Philadelphus, n.C. 217-222; :u.l 
PloL VII. Physcon, the brother of i'tol. VI. I'hdu- 
metor. b.c. 170-117. Some have supposed that 
the refi-it'nce in chap. iv. is to Simon the J ust, and 
thai tlie grandMn of Ben Siracb, who is supposed 
to hnv be«n his younger contemporary, lived in 
the reign of Ptolemy lii. : othen agua have ap- 
plied the eulogy to !»itnon 11.* and find the tnae- 
laion ill liie turn- of Ptolemy VII. But both s\\\>- 
p oeilioMare attended with aenooa difficulties, from 
tlMic oonidcntioiit it appaan belt to oonbine the 
two %-iew<. The atnlsoii uf the author was already 
past iniddJe-<ige when he came to Hgypt, and if his 
TitH todc place early in the reign of Ptolemy Phys- 
con. it qr.itp possible that the book itself was 
u itttm wbiie the name and p<.H&tiu uf tha kat of 
" the men of the great synagogue " was still timiiliAr 
to his countrymen, h. The name of the Greek 
translator is unknown. He is commonly supposed 
to hare borne the same name as his grandtather, but 
this traditioii resta ooJy eo ootyectare or wtwuwier- 
ftaadbi^. 6. It it a mora important ftet that At 
l>ook itself apjiiMi s t" ri>-oicnisc tlie iiiL-orponition of 
earlier coUecUom into its text- Jesus the son ot 
SuwAt while be ebuwa for bimadf the writing of 

the b.H-ik, rhai.iijtt'iiKe^ hi-i father as otio "who 
jH>unixl u>rth a aiiowt>r of wisdom fi'oiu hk-i Itcart." 
From the very nature of hia work the author was 
like "a gleaner after the grap^-gnthiici^ '* 'xv-tiii. 
ItJ). 7. The Syriac and Old I.atiii verMOUs, which 
httar Jerome adopted without Ait< ratioa, differ con- 
sjdenbly from the present Greek text, and it is OA- 
certain whether they were derived from sonw other 
Greek recension or from the Hebrew oriuinal. The 
Arabic TOnion is directly derived from the Syriac. 

8. Tlie existti^ Crtek MSS. present great dbere- 
i'.incici :n oider, and numerous uitoi [wLifiua-^. The 
amogement of x&x. 25 — xxxvi. 1 7, in tlie Vati- 
can and Comptatensian editions is very difltrent. 

9. It iinj-iNSihlf to inake any satisfViCtory plan 
of tiie bouk iu Its pieseiit »haptf. The latter part, 
zlii. 15 — I. 'oil, %n distinguished from all that 
preoed' s in ^tyl>• ami suliji'ct ; and the praise of 
noble lueii " ■■-•-•enis to ii rin a eoinplete whole in itself 
(sllr^l. The word 5 of Jerome imply that 
tbt original UaX preaented • triple dianctar aDswer* 



ing to the three works of Solomon, the Pi-ovi : ?^^. 
l-lcclesiastes, and Canticles. Eicbhom suppoMni titat 
the book was m.nde up of three distinct coliectiona 
which were afterwards united : i. — xxiii. ; xxiv<— • 
xlii. 14; xlii. 15 — 1.24. Bretschneider seta ande 
this hypothesis, and at the same time one which he 
had lioimerlj been ioolined to adopt* that the recur* 
renoe of the aame ideas in xnr. 92 IT. ; xniii. 16, 17 
I XXX.) ; I. 27, uiai ks the conclusions of thici' pait.s. 
i he last live verses of c. 1. (1. 25-29) form a natural 
rondoaioB to the hook; and tlw pmyer, which 
form* the lastcliapter (li. i. is waiitim; in two MSS. 
lu. Tiw e.irliest clear coincnience witii the a>ut«uts 
of tlie book occurs in the epnitla of Barnabas (c. xix. 
= Ecdus. iv, ;'l),aiid tliein is no mark of tjiiolati<in. 
The parallels* which liave btcu di-euveird in tho 
New Testament arc too general to siiovv tliat they 
were darired from the written test, and not fiom 
popnbir language. The fiist distinct quotations 
occur in Clement «)f Alexandria ; hut fioni the i-nd 
of the second oeutury the book was much used and 
dted with rmpect. Clement apcals of it continv* 
ally iis Scrtplurc, as the work of Solonnon. Origen 
uitv.^ p(i8ea^e!i with the same tbtmula as the Canoni- 
cal books. The other writera of tiie AksandHna 
ftcliool follow the same pmrtice. ATi::^iistinc quotes 
tiie book const'Uitly hinuiiilt' us tlie wurk of a pro- 
fthct, the woi-d of God, Scr^are," but he ex* 
pressly notices that it was not in the Hebrew Canon. 
Jerome, in like manner, contrasts the book with 
" the ('anonical Sa-iptures " as "doubtful," while 
they ai% " sure." Tba hook b not quoted by Irt* 
naetM, Hippolytos, or Eusthitta; aiM is not con- 
(air.eil in the Canon of JVIelito, Origin, Cyril, Lio- 
dtoea, liilaiy, or iiutinua. It was never included 
by tike Jews wrnog their Seripbnwa. 11. Bat 
while the book is destitute of the highest canonical 
authority, it is a most important monument ot the 
religious state of Um Jews at the period of its com- 
position. As an exprrssion of Palestinian theology 
it stands aluue; for there is no sufficient reason 
ai^umiii.: AlexanliiBO intnpoktiiiaBoirdiiwfcAk»> 
andrine influence. 

Eclipaa of th« iim. Ko Kistoricnl notice of an 
<-c!ip$« occurs in the ]>ib!o, but thei« are passages iu 
the propbeta which oontain manifest aUosion to tliia 
phenomenon (Am.vtH. 9; Hie. iii. 6; Zedi. lir. 

6 ; Joel ii. 10, '"^I ; iii. 1.')), Some of these notices 
piubably refer to ecUpscs that occurred about 
the tima of tbo raapeetlTo compositions: thus tba 
date of Amos coincides with . N til e. lipse, which 
occurred Feb. 9, B.C. 784, and was viable at Jeru- 
salem ahoitly after noon ; tiuit of Micah with the 
ech|>-<' of June 5, n.C. 71G. A passing notice in 
Jer. XV. D coincides iu diite wiUi the eclip« of 
Sept. :; I, n.C. 610, so well known from Herodoto^ 
account (i. 74, 103). The darkness that over^ 
»prend the world at the cnxlfiiioa cannot witk 
reason be attributed to an eclips<>, as the OMMD WM 
at the fall at tht time of the Passovar. 

Sd, t. *. ^ witness," a woid iaacitad bi tiie Anth. 
Vei s. (if losh. xxii. "4, apparently on tlie authoi ity 
of a few Mi>S.f and alio of the t»jri»c and Arabic 
Versions, bat not axiatiikg bi tbe geaeially reoeived 

III b: e\v T» xt. 

E dar. Tower of (nccur. Eder), a place named 
only in Gen. xxxv. 21. Jacob's first halting j l ux* 
between lietlileheiu and Hebron w;i3 " beyou i liie 
tower Eder," Acojrding to Jciojne it was 1000 
paw's fi onj Uethlehem. 

Bdd iaa. l tsOr. ii. 26. [Jeziau.] 
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E'den, ih« first residence of man. It would b« 
dilBcult, in the whole historj of opinion, to find any 
subject whi(;h h.-Ls m invited, and at the same time 
•0 cwppleiely baffled, ooinectttre, as the Gardes of 
ESm. In order mom emAf to nndCTitaiid the 
merit of the scvi-inl tlnx iit-s, it will noee.'^5«in' 
to submit to a careful examinaUoa the historic nar- 
TtXtnuo. wUch they ar» fbandad. Omitting those 
portions of the text of Gen. li. 8-14 whirh do mi 
bear upon tbe geographical position of Eden, th*? 
deseiriptioiii is as follows:— ^ And tlie Lord Goci 

p!nntH n pinion in Elen cnstxrrnrd \nil ;i river 

goelb fuiUi from E^ka to water the gimkn ; and 
from thence it is divided and becomes four hends 
(or arms). The uuBe of the &nt is Pisoo : that is 
it which ccmpMMfh the whole land of Harilnh, 
wlx-ic is t!ie gold. Aii:l the gcli of tliat I.uiJ is 
good: there is the bdellium and the oajz stone. 
And the name of the seoood rlTtr ii Gihon ; that is 
it which conif<i si'tli the whnlc land of Cush. And 
the name of the third Hirer is Hiddekel ; that is it 
wltkh flowfth before Assyria. And the Ibnrfh 
river, that is Enphratoi." In fhc ca^trni portion 
then of the region vl hlen was (!;-,■ garden plauted. 
The riv«r which flowed through £den watered the 
garden, and thence branched off into four distinct 
streams. The first problem to be solved then is 
this : — To find a river which, at some stage of its 
«oi»ae» h divided into Saax atneiaay two of which 
«n> the Tigi is and Euphntee. TheUctttHf ef thew 
rivers with the Hiddcktd and P'rath has never bi'cn 
disputed, and no bjpothosis which omits them is 
worthy of ttnMmwn. Setllag aside ttlaor dif- 
ferences of detail, the thc^uL-s which have lien 
fmm«d with regard to the eituation of the t^rre^triai 
pnmdisc naturally divide thenuelves into two classes. 
The first ola^s includes all those whkli jdate the 
garden of Eden below tl)e jimcLiou of the i^upiirat^ 
nnd Tigris, and interpret the namei Ftloa and 
GihoiK^oertaiaMrtiooaof these rivers: the second, 
thoae which aecv for It hi the high table-land of 
Armonia, the fruitl'i 1 [ i i tof many noble streams. 
The old versions supply us with little or do axsist- 
■Doe. It would he « h epde w <«dt to attempt to 
chronicle theopiniotis of all Hi<« commentators iij>c.n 
this questioo : their name is legion. Philo is the 
fintwho Tentured upon an all^oried fntei-preta- 
tloo. He conceived that hj piradiso h darkly 
ahadowed forth the gorerniug faculty of the £oul; 
that the tree of life signifies religion, whereby the 
Mol la immortilised ; nnd by the faculty of know- 
ing good and evil the middle Ly which 
are discerned things contrary to nature. The four 
rivers he explains of the several virtues of prudence, 
tetnpenuice, oonra^ and justiae; while the main 
stream of which they are bnuiches is the generic 
rirtue, goodnos, which gocth forth fiom Lden, the 
wisdom ofGod. The opmioni of Philo would not 
b»? yo mnch worthy of consideration, were it not 
that he has li^n followed by many of the Fathers. 
Amaog the Hebrew tnditieiie enumerated by Jerome 
h one that pmndi^o wns created before the world 
was formed, aud id therefore beyond its limits. 
Among the literal interpreters there is an infinite 
diTcnitf of opinions. What is the river which 
goes forth from Eden to water the garden ? i> a 
question which has l*vn otten askc'l, and still waits 
tor •wtiifiictoiT answer. That the ocean ctream 
wMdi ecmmnded the caith was the eoaree from 
which the f'ur rivei> flowe-l'was the oj'iuioa of 
Josephus. It was the Sfiai-tl-Arabf according to 



those who place tlio garden of Eden bdow the junc- 
tion of tlie Tip-is and Euphmtes, and their coo- 
jectui^ \vo\di.i dcicrve con^ideration were it not that 
thb stream cannot, with anr d<;grce of proprie^, be 
said to tkefai Eden. By thoae who tder the perf- 
tion of Eden to tlie highlands of Armenia, the 
*' river" from whicli the four sti^eams diverge is 
conceived to mean " a collection of springs," or a 
well-wat vd !i- ict. But this fignification ol* the 
word is nituily without a pamltel. According to 
some it w;vs the Caspian sea. That the HidddEcl » 
tlio TlL,^is, and tJie P'rath the Euphrates, has never 
Ixs^u denied, except by those who assume that the 
whole naiTativc is a myth which originated else- 
where, and was adapted bj the Hebrewa to thdr 
own geographical notioni. With regard to tht 
PiM^iii, the most anc'ec.t and most nniveisally r^ 
oeived opinion identifies it with the Gang^ Jo* 
sephus, EaKhivt, and numy otheia hdd thia. Bnt 
TLx-hi maintahied that the Tison was the Nile. 
That tiie Pisou was the ludua w»i» sui opinion cur- 
rent long before it was revived by Ewald and 
adopted by Kalisch. Philostori^Ius cunjtv-tiueil that 
it was tlie Hyda.spes. Some have found the Pisoa 
in the Naharmalca, one of the artificial canals which 
formcj-ly joined the Euphmtes with the Tigris. 
Even those commentators who agrco in placing the 
terrestrial Paradise on the Shat-el-Arabf the stream 
fignned by the juootaon of the Tigrb and Eophmto, 
hetween Ctedphm and Apamea, ai e by no nNau 
unanimous as to whicli of the branches, into which 
this stream is agriin divided, the names Pison and 
GihoB are to be applied. Gilvfai conjectured that 
the Pipon was the inost easterly of these clwnnels ; 
Uuet that it was the wcstesti most. The advocates 
of the theory that the true position of Eden is to be 
suught for in the mountains of Armenia have iden- 
titieJ the Fi&m with tlie Phx-^is. Rauroer endear 
voured to prove that it was the Aras or Annv% 
which fiows into the Caspiaoi Sea. Colonel CheaMf, 
from the i-esult* of extennve obienratioos in Artacufat, 
was " led to infer that tlie rivers known by the 
comparativehr modem names of Halys and Aiaxei 
are fhoee which, in the hook of Oenesis, have tiw 
names cf Pison and Gihou ; and that th-^ country 
within the former is the Und of Uavilah, whilst 
that whicb berden open the htler le the tlffl more 
i-emarkable countiy of Cush." In the nan -Ttive of 
Genesis the river Piaon is defined ns tliat which sur- 
rounds the whole land of Havilah. It is, then, 
absolutely neccssnry, to fix the ]> sit'on of Havilah 
Ireforc proceeding to identify the I'lsoa willi any par- 
ticular river. In Geu. ii. 1 1 , 1 2, it is described as tht 
land where the best gold w»* foond, amd which was 
besides rich in the treastim of the b*<hheh end the 
stone shoham. If the Havilah of Gen. ii. be identical 
with anjr one of the coontriea mentioned in Gen. x. 
29, xxr. 18, 1 Som.'zy. 7, wenortlookfor ft on the 
east or south of Arabia, and probably not f.ir from 
the Persian Gulf. That Uarilab is that port of 
India through whUh the Ganges flows, ana, mora 
generally, the eastern region of the earth ; that it is 
to be found in Susiann, in Ava, or in ttie UuU r^ou, 
are conclusions necessarily following upon the as- 
s!im])tions with regard to the Pison. Hartmann, 
lo-land, and luisenmUller are in favour of Colchis, 
the M eno of the legend of the Golden FleeoCb For 
all these hypotheses there is no more support than 
the merest conjecture. The smnd river of Paradise 
preseuLs diiFiciiItje,-, net ie.-ss insiirmovintalie th;ui the 

Piaon. Those who maintained that the Pison was the 
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Ganges held also that the Gihon wns the Nile. The 
«tTmolcgy ofGihon seems to indicate that it vrta a 
swift ly-tiowing impelnouji s-trcnni. Aojonling to 
GiMui JicAoon is the name girea to the Oxus, 
wUdi cu fUs nM O Uiit , ben MBomed Rowik 

mtiUer, Ilaiiuuun, .ii. 1 ^liduelis to b<? the Gihon 
of iScriptarc. Bat the Anuccs, too, is called by the 
Pfenbiis JmbKom ar-Rof, and from this drcam- 
jtnnc? it has been adoptcil Relaiid, Calim't, runl 
Col. Chesnej as the mixiera repi-esejitative of the 
GihoD. Boehart nnd Haet contended that it was 
Ih-:* ea'.lcnimo^t of thc-'^e cliannels by wliich ttie 
tmitcid streams of the Euphrates and Tigris fall 
mt» tiht Persian Gulf. Calrin considered it to be 
tbe most westerlj. That it should be the Orontes, 
the Ganges, the Kur, or Cyrus, necessarily follbwed 
from thi; cxic:c!:cies of the sevci-nl theories, lla.'ik 
wad Verbrugge are in £ivour of tlie Gjndes of the 
juscients. Kmn ctymdlmiiol conrfdnntloUf Biict 
Wis induce.! fo place Cush in Chusistan (2 K. xvii. 
24j, Lederc in Cassiotis in Syria, aud iu^ad in the 
*'T«gk> Coaneoram." Bocbiart identified it with 
SuNi.inn, Link wifli tl • country al»out the Cancasus, 
tnd ILirtmami wtin Bactria or B41kh, the site of 
I':u-:iili^c I'ein^. in this cofc, in the celebrated vale 
of Kashmir. The term Cush is generally applied 
in the Old Testament to tite countries south of the 
Israelites. It was the southern limit of Kgypt 
(£s. sxix. 10^ aiMi iigmnntij tlw mart wwterij 
whidi tM Tula of AbMoena 
extended, ** from India even uuto Ethiopia " (Ksth. 
i. 1, Ttii. 9). Egypt and Cosh are associated in 
the majority of fnstaneei in wUdi fh« mnd ooeon 
(P>. IxTiii. ; Is. xviii. ! ; Jor. slvi. 9, ic.) ; but 
in two ptmage^ Cu»h stands in close juxia|x>sition 
with Elam (Is. xi. 11), and Persia (Ei. zxxviii. 5). 
The Cnshite king, Zeiah, was utterly defeated by 
Asa at Mnresbah, and pursued as far as Gerar, a 
town of the Pliilistines, on the southern border 
of Palestine, which was apparently under his 
sway (2 Chr. xit. 9, &c). In 2 Chr. rxi. 16, the 
Ambums are described as dwelling *' beside the 
CoBliitc*," and both are mentiooed ia connexion 
wHh the PhilistiliM. The wile of Mmcs, who, we 
Team fn -.i ii., was. the daughter of a Midiiuiitc 
ciueftoin, is in Hum, zii. 1 dsaominatfd a Cushite. 
Farther, «i4 Sete (I«, diii. 8), Codi sod the 
SabftKins 'Is. xlv. 14) are assodatcil in a manner 
caBSooant with the genealogy ct' the descendants of 
Ham (Geo. x. 7), in whi<li 8e1» ii the sod of 
Ctish. From all these drcnmstances it is evident 
that under the denornioatioQ Cnsh were included 
both AxttUa and the country soutii of Egypt on 
the western coast of the Ikxl Sw. It is possible, 
also, that the ^'ast d«».>rt tracts west of Eg^t were 
known to the Hebrews as the land of Cusii, but of 
thts we hare no certain vnoL In the nidafc of this 
dbmity of opinions, what b the troe oondadon 
St which we ir e ? All the theories wliich have 
been advanced share the ioeritable fate of cou- 
chrieoa which are laaed upon inad^uate premises. 
The problem may bo indctenninale btx^iuso the 
data are iosuiiident. It would scarcely, on any 
ether hypothesis, hanre aAnfUail ef so many ap- 

invr^* '"I'ltitiiis, 

Eden, 1. One of the marts which siipplie<l the 
Injury of Tyre with richly erabroidereil stuff*. It 
b associated with Haran, Sheba, and Asshur. In 
2 K. xix. 12, and Is. xxzvii. 12, " the sons of Eden" 
!\'o mentjoiied with Gozan, Hanin, and l^ezeph, as 
TictizDSof the As^riaagrsedofooDfiutt, AoKHnd- 



ing to Boehart, it may Le Addan, or Addana, which 
geographers pLioe on tlie Kuphrates. 31iduiclis is 
in favour of tiio moiiern Aden, as the TUm af 
Exddel. In the abscooe of positiTe evidence, pro- 
bability iMitts to point to theN.W. of Mesopotamia 
as the hx-ality of K<ieii. — 2. BrTH-EnicK, " house 
of pleasure;" probably the name of a country rost- 
denoe ef the kbgs of Damascus (Am. i. 5). Ifi- 
chaclis, misled by an apparent resemblance in name, 
identined it with Ehdun, about a day's journey from 
Baalbek. But Grotius, witit greater appenranos ef 
probability, pointed to the Pamdisus of Ptolemy as 
the lotidity of Rden. The ruins of the Tillage of 
JUsieh el-Kiullmeh, now a paradise no longer, are 
supposed by Dr. Robinson to mark its site. Otiiers 
have conjectured that Beth Eden is no other than 
Ikit-Jenn, "the lioufie of Paradise," not far to the 
Muth«we$t of Damascus, on the eastern slope of the 
Henneo, and a short dirtanoe from MM^I^. 

E'den, 1. A Gen^honite Levite, son of Joah, in 
the days of Hezekiab (2 Chr. xxix. 12).<»S. Also a 
Lerite, contemporary and probably ideotteal with 
the preceding (2 Chr. ixxi. 15). 

E'datf 1. One of tiie luwoc> of Judah in the ex- 
treme south, aad on the borders of Edom (Josh. 
XY. 21). No tmcc of it has k-en discovered in 
mwlcrn times, uiilcvi, as has l>een suggested, it is 
identical with Arad, by a transposition of letters. 
-4L A Lerite of the family of Merari, in the time 
of DaHd (1 Chr. xxilL 23, xxiv. 30). 

E'des, 1 Esdr. ix. ,'!'). [Jadau.] 

Ed'na, the wife of fiaguel (Tob. rii. 2, 8, 1-ft, 
16; X. 12; xi. 1). 

E'dom, Idume'a, or Idnmad'a. The name 
Edom was given to Ksau, the tirst-bora son of 
Isaac, and twin brother of Jacob, whoi he aoU Us 
birthright to the latter for a meal of leotile pottage. 
The peculiar colour of tiie pottage gave rise to the 
uame Edom, which signifie:^ " red *' (Gen. nr. S9> 
34). The country whicli tlie Lord snibscqTiently 
gave to Esau was hence ciiled tlio " iitld of Edom " 
(Gen. xxiii, 3), or "laud uf Edom" (Gen. xxxvi. 
16 ; Kom. miii. 37). Pzohably its nhysical aspect 
may hare had something to do with this. Edom 
was previously rul'cvi MwdU »?' tV ((">cn. xxxii. 3, 
xzzri. 8), from Seir the progenitor of the Uoritsa 
(Oen. xir. 6» xxxri. 20-22). The name Seir 
was perhaps ad'->pted on account of its T>eiiig de- 
scriptive of the *' i-uggcd " character of the terri- 
tory. The original inhabitants of the eoontiywem 
cn tl«l fforites, from I fort, the p-nnd>on of Srir 
(<lea. x:Kxri. 20, 22), because tlwit Uiune was de- 
scriptive of their habit* as "Troglodytes," or 
"dwellers in caves." The boundaries of Ivlom, 
though not directly, are yet incidentally defined 
with t <lemble distinctness in the Bible. The 
couotij laj along the route pormed by the Israelites 
from the penioanla of ffiiud to Radesh-barnea, and 
tiieHce back again to Klath (rV'ut. i. 2, ii. 1-8); 
that iS| along the east side of the great vaUej of 
Anbah. It readied sootfawaid aa fir as lEbitt, 
which stool at the northern end of the gulf of 
Elath, and was tiie seaport of the £donutes; but 
it does not seem to have extended fSnllMr, as the 
Israelites on fw-uising F.lalb struck out ea<twai-d into 
the desert, so as to pnvs rouuJ the laud of Edom 
(Deut. ii. 8 . On tliL- north of Edom lay the tCiw 
ritory of Moab, through which the Israelites were 
also prevented from going, and were therefore com- 
pelled to go from Kadesh by the southern extremity 
of £dom (Judg. XL 17, 18; 2 K. iii. Tb« 
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Loundarj betireea Moab and Kdom ajiprara to huTt 
b«n the "bixwk Zered" (Deut. ii. 13, U. 18), 
probkUj tha modem Wadjf^-Ahiyt which still 
4ByiAm tbt proviiiGet of Ktrtik (Monb) and J«6^ 
(G( !«:Jene;. But Edom w;is w lmlly a mountaioous 
countrj. It onlj embi-accd the Danrow moun- 
talnoa* tract (about 100 mites \eag hy 20 bitMd) 
extendioff along tlic pxsfern siilr- of ttio Araltih from 
the nortLem end oi the gult ot k^lalli to uea> Uk> 
southern end of the Drad iSea. Tbt mountain-range 
of Kdom is at present diviilpd into two clistiict-s. 
The nortlitru is uilicd Jtbdi. it k-gius at WaJ:/- 
eUAhay, which scpaiates it from Kerak, and it ter- 
miitatea at or near Petra. The southern district is 
called esh'Shirah, a name whicl., though it re- 
sembles, We.nis no r.vWrA nlation to the Ileliii'w 
Seir. The j^jncal geography of Kdom it tome- 
whrt iMcntbir. Aloi^ tb« wcttam IwM of the 
int-.in-riiiige arc low Gilcnifous liills. To tln**^ 
succeed lofty mosses of igneous rocJc, chietiy por- 
fdiyr/t over which lies red end wkgatcd sandstone 
in irregular ridges and abrupt dilTs, with doop 
niTines between. The latter strata give the muuu* 
taioi their tnoet atriking featui^ and remarkable 
eoloTirs. TiiP avernj^p plevation of the summit is 
about 20UU {nQl above tXic Along the eastern 

nda niDS an almost unbroken limestone ridge, a 
thouMDd feet or more higher tlinii the other. This 
ridge links down with an easy slope into the plateau 
of the Arabian d<>5oit. Wliile l!dom is thui wiKl. 
ragged, and almost ioacooaibie, the deep gleas and 
flat terraoes ahtof the uMimtaitt sides are cneered 
with rich soil, from wliii li tie*s. shrubs, and flowiT'* 
now spiiog up luxuriantly. The ancient capital of 
Edoa was Bemh {Btmireh) ncsr the noithem 
border (Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; It. xxx'w. 6, Ixifl. 1 ; .Ter. 
xlix. 13,22). But Sela (Petru) apprars to have 
been the principal stronghold in th« di^ys of Ama- 
siah (B.C. 838; 2 K. xiv. 7): Klath, and Ezion- 
geber were the seaports (2 Ham. viii. 14; IK. ix. 
26). When the kingd<»n of Israel b^nn to decline, 
the Edomites not only reoonqaered tlwir lost cities, 
Imt made fteqnent inroads npm soathem Pdestine 
(2 Chr. sxviii. 17). It wns probably on aocouut 
of thete attacks, and of their uniting with the 
Chaldens agdost the Jews, diat the Edemitea 
were so feaifully dcnounrr'<l by the later prophets 
(Obad. 1 sq. ; Jer. xliz. 7 sq.; I-jsek. zzr. 12 sq., 
XDtT. 9 sq.). During ths Oaptirity they advanced 
westward, occupied the whole territory of thi^r 
bretlireu the Amalekites (Gen. xxxvi. 12; I ham. 
ST. I sq.), and even took posuession of many towns 
in s<)utl)eni Palestine, inc luding H< bron. Tbe name 
Edtjm, or latlicr its Greek lonn, Idumaea, was now 
given to the country lying between the valley of 
Araboh and the shores <^ tlie Mediterranean While 
Idumaea thus extended westward, ti^om Proper wns 
taken pc-scssion of by the Nabatheans. They were 
a powciful people, and held a great part of soathcra 
Arabia. They took Fetra and estaUished them- 
selves there at least three centuries before Christ. 
Leaving off their nomad habits, they settled down 
amid the monntaias of Edom, engi^ed in commerce, 
and foumleil the little kingdom <:alled bv IJomrui 
wi'itei^ Arabia PetraeOf which embraced ueaily the 
same territory as the ancient Edom. To the Naba- 
theans Fetra owes those pmt monumenlff wh;cl» are 
still the woniier of the world. Early in the Ciiris- 
tian era Edom Proper was included by geographers 
in Falestiue, but in the tifih century a pew division 
was made of the whole conatry into Fahsstina 



Prmut, Seomda, and Tertia. The Inst embitioed 
Edom auii M>me neiiriibouring jiiovmees, and whm 
it beouoe on ecclesiastical division its metropolis 
Was Petin. 

E'domitos, the d,-sec:idants of Esau, or Edom. 
Their tirst form of goremment appears to hare re- 
sembled that of the modem Bedawls ; mdi tiibe 

or ( Ian having a petty chief or sheikh (" Duke " in 
the A. v., Gen. xxxvi. 15). The Horiti^ai, wl»o m- 
habited Mount Sdr from an eaily period, and among 
whom tlie Kdomites .'■lill Ilv<-<1, ha.] their sLelkli* 
aUo (Gen. xxAvi. liU sq.). At a later pciiod, pro- 
Inbly wheu the Edomites began a war ofextenniiia- 
Uon against the Horites, they felt the neceasity of 
united action under one competent lender, and then a 
kiiii: w;is chosen. Against the Horites the chihireii 
of Edom weie completely •uccsBful. Having either 
exterminated or expellea them ti>ey oocapiMl tib^ 
whole country f Deut. ii. 12). A 5tatCTi(nt ma le 
in Gen. xxxvi, 31, servos to fix the period of the 
dyni»tr of the eight kings. They *'ivif!iMd m the 
land of I'dom lxP->re there reigned any kinj: over 
the chilli I en ut Lnmel;*' that is, betorc tlie tune of 
Mo^es, who m.iy be regarded a-s the firet virtual king 
of Isi-nel i'roinp. Dent, xvxiii. Ti ; Ex. xvi;i. 10-19). 
Esnu'ii bitter hatred to his brother Jacob tor i ruudu- 
lently obtaining his blessing appears to have been 
inh'i ited by his latest posteri^. The i^domites 
peremptorily refused to permit the Israelites to pass 
tliioui^h their land (Num. sx. IS-il'i. For a }«'riod 
ot 400 yean we hear no more <^ the Edomites. 
They weK then attacked and defeated hy Saul 
(I Sam. xiv. 47). Some forty years later David 
overthrew their army in the " Valley ol t^alt," and 
his general, Joah, following up the Tictory, de- 
stroyed nearly the whole male i)opiilation (1 K. x\. 
15, 16), and plncej Jewish garrisons in ;tli the 
strODftholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14). Hadad, 
a member of the roy.al family of Edom, made his 
csc»j»c witli a lew ll>iJawcj5 to Egypt, where he was 
kindly received by Pharaoh. Atler tlie death of 
David he returned, and tried to encite his couutnr* 
men to rebellion against Isi-ael, but failing in the 
attempt he went on to Syria, where he became one 
of Sokmion's greatest enemies (I K. xi. 14-22). In 
the mgn of Jehosliaphat (n.c. 914) the Edomites 
attempte! to invade Israel in conjunction with .\in- 
mon and Moab, but were miraculously deetixtyed m 
the valley of Beradiah (2 Chr. xz. 82). A few 
years later they revolted ai^\!n>t .Jehoram, eIe<Mi>d a 
king, and for half a ccntuiy ittiiincd tiitir inde- 
pendence (2 Chr. xxi. 8V They were then attacked 
by Amaxiab, and •S.-'la their great stronghold was 
captuicd ,'J K. XIV. 7; 2 Chr. x\\. 11, 1-;. Yet 
the Isiaelites were never able again completely to 
subdue them (2 Chr. ziTiii. 17). When liiebachad* 
nezzar besieged Jerusalem ths Edomites jcnn^ 1*^* 
and took an active part in the plun ler of the city 
and slaughter of the Jews. Their cruelty at that 
time seems to be specially referred to in tiw 137th 
Psalm. It wa-i on account of t'u si^ arts of cruelty 
committed upon the Jews in the d.ty of their ca- 
lamity that toe Edomites were so fearfully denounced 
by the later prophets (Is. xxxiv. '-8. h'r.. 1-4; 
Jer. xlix. 17; Lam. iv. 21; Ex. xxv. 15, U; 
Am. i. 11, 12 ; Obad. 10 sq.). On the conquest of 
.TuJah, fi e Edomites, probably in reward tor their 
»trv;ct^ during the war, were permitted to settle in 
southern Palestine, and the whole plateau between 
it and Egypt ; but they were about the tame time 
driveu out of Edom Proper by tbt KaibntibMBa. For 
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more thiin fonr contm'os tlify continued to prf>sp«»r. 
Bi:t Uiu'ing the wailtke ml« of the Maocab^s thvy 
were again completely subduetl, and even foi-cwl to 
conff nu tn Jewish Inwsitnd rites, nnd submit to the 
government of Jewish jxrefects. The Edomites weiv 
now iucorpomted with the Jewish nation, and the 
wboU pr9vinoe w oflca Uxnitd by Greek nod 
Bonum writem Tdmntata. ttmiMiliatdj before the 
i't J.>nts\Icm hy Titu.*, 20,000 Idunuieons wer«^ 
Admitted to the Uolj City, which tbejr filled with 
lobbeiy and Ueodahcd. Firein thii time the Bdom" 
ites, as a seprii afo jx-opln, di^nppeir from the page of 
iii^orr. Littlt is kuowu of their religion ; but that 
little ivhows them to hare been idolater* (2 Chr. 
xxT, 14, 15, 20). Josephus refers to both \hc i loU 
and |>riest» of tlie Idumacans. The iiabiu of tiie 
JdonaMiis were singular. The Horitee, their pre- 
<!ecr<«r)rs in Mount Seir, were, as th«r name implies, 
i~''7;"J^<«, or dwellers in cares; and the Eldomites 
seem to have !i<lopti>l tluir dwellings as well as 
their Qountrj. Everywhere we meet with cares 
Mnd groltoef Iwwit in the toft amdetaM atmta. 
Thos<^ at Peda are well known. Tli<' mtiiie of the 
climate, the dijneis of the soil, and their great size, 
rander them healthy, p1eeaaat,aiid commodlwui habiU 
ations, while their '^ x-m ity m.lJe them ?;pecinI!T siiit- 
!sb!^» to a country eiixsovl iu every age to iuassaut 
at:. u its of robbers. 

£d'rei, 1. One of the two c-apiUiI cities ofB.ishan 
(Num. XXI. 33; livut. t. 4, iii. 10; Jo^. xil. 4„ 
in Scripture it is only mentioned ia connexion with 
the rictory gained by the Israelites over the Amor* 
ites under Og their kin^, and the territoiy thm ac- 
quire<l. Th*- ruins rit this ancient city, still bearin;; 
the naroe £(ir'a,staad on a rocky promoatoiy which 
projet-ts fram tlie S.W. corner of the tejah. The 
Mtf i-. a <tr.ins:<' <int — witliout water, without acres-, 
'>xoept orer racks and through detiles all but impract< 
jeable. The roioe are neeriy three miles in circum- 
fen»n<-v\ .iti.! h.-we :x <tr.Tn.,'c wild look, ri.«ini; \.\. in 
binck .'•iuiUfit.'J ni;i4^a iruui the midst of a wilder- 
i>css of black rocks. A number of the old houses 
still remain ; they are low, massive, and gloomy, 
aud SMiie of them are half buried beneatli heaps of 
rubl>i.<<h. The identity of this site with the Kdici 
of Scripture has been qaettioned by many writcn, 
who fellow the doahtAii teetimony of BuMbitu, an<l 
pl w-.^ the capital of Bashan at the rnoJern Dcr'n, a 
lew mile* farther south. —8. A town of DOtthein 
Fdatioe, allotted t» the tribe of Kephtali, and ntn- 
ateJ near KnI-sh ( Jo>li. six. .^7^. .\hoi;t two inil>^ 
aooth of Kedeali is a conical rocky hill catie^l TeU 
JTlHfwM, the Tdl of the ruio.'^ It is evidently 
jin f>] \ ?5ite, .nn-I it may hp that of the long-lost FAivl. 
Th-* htienglh ot the pwtiUon, aud its nearucsji to 
KfU^h, zive probability to the suppoelllMU 

Education. .Although nothing is more carefully 
icculcateti m the Law thaii the duty of parents to 
taach their children its precepts and principles (Ex. 
xH. 26. aUi. 8, 14; Deut. iv. 5, 9, 10, vi. 2, 7, 20, 
ice.), yet there is littie trace among the Hebrews in 

<.iil;er times of r-iJucation in any otlier snbjerts. 
The wisdom therefore and initructioa, of which so 
nodi it add Id the Book of P royer h e, are to be under* 
rhipfly fif moral and rel;<^;o\;.s disrij.line, im- 
parted, according to. the direction of the Law, l>y the 
*^Mmg and under the example of paranti (r>t>v. 
J. 3, 8, ii. 2. 10, iv. 1, 7. 20, riiL 1, ix. 1. 10, xu. 
l,jiri. 22, xvii. 24, j.vxi.;. {^zoeptions to thisstate- 
samt may perhaps be found in the instances of 
lIoe<eB himself, who ma brooght up ia all Egyptian 
Cosi. D. b. 
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lenrnin^ f\cts vii. 22); of the writer of the biT'k 
ot" Job, wlio was evidently well vett^cd in uatuiTd 
histoiyand in the astronomy ofthedny (Job XKiriii. 
'^\, xxxix, xl. xli.); of Thmiel and his companions 
in captivity (Dan. i. 4, 17) ; and above all, in the 
intellcctnal gifts and aoqain-mcnts of Solomon, which 
were erai more renowned thnn his politiKd grent> 
neM (1 K. IT. 29, 34, x. 1-9 ; 2 Chr. Ix. 1-8), nnd 
the metnoi V of which ha.s, with much cxaL:i,^'i";ition, 
been widely prcsen'ed ia Oriental tradition. In Liter 
times the |»rophedes, and comments on them as 
well as on fl:e eai-lier Scn'ptnres, together with other 
subjects, were studied. Jerome adds that Jewish 
children war* teught to say by heart the genea* 
lo:X'f^- P.iiTnts were re^'iii ptl to tesich their ehiMten 
sonic trade. I'revioiis to tlie captivity, the rhief 
deposiuiries of learning were the schools or colleges, 
from which in most rjues (see Am. viL 14) pit>- 
ceeded that succession of public teachers, who nt 
various times endeavoured to reform the moral and 
religious ootidact of both mlers and people, l^des 
the prophetical sdiods inttruetfon was given by the 
prie.sts in the Te.ni]>le and elsewhere, but the!)' mi^>- 

Kta were doubtless exclusively concerned with l e- 
Jon and wonMp (Ler. z. 11 ; E«. xtiv. 23, 84 ; 
1 On. XXV. 7, 8 ; Ma!, ii. 7V From the flnn' of 
the settkmeiit iu Ciiuiiaa there mu^ have been 
among the Jews persons skilled in wiiting and in 
.Trcf<unLs. Perhaps the noijijhlxMn h<To<l of the tribe 
ot' Zebulun to the cuaunticial district of Phoenicia 
may have been the occasion of their i-eputation in 
this respect (Judg. v. 14). The municipal officers 
of the kingdom, especially in the time of Solomon, 
nnist have K'quired a staff of well-educated pereous 
iu their various departments under the Rooixitr or 
btotoriographer, whose InisinesB was to oompiia me* 
morials of the reljn (2 Sam. vUi. 10, ax. 24; 2 K. 
xviii. 18 ; 2 Chr. xxxir. 8), To the schools of the 
Prophets suooeeded, after the captivity, the syun- 
i:;o,'uts, wliich were either themwlves nse<l as ju-hooU 
or had pLices uear tiiem I'or that jiurjio!.c. Atler 
the destruction of Jerusalem, collrtj.>3 were main- 
tained for a long time at Japhne in Galilee, at Lydda, 
nt Tibeiias, the most famous of all, and ^^pphol'i9. 
According to the piinciples lai>l down in the Mi.shna, 
boys at fire yeoia of age were to begin the Scrip- 
tures, at ten the Mishnn, at thirteen they became 
subjei't to tlie \vl>ote law, at tiftren they enti'ii^l t!(0 
<jemaia. Teacltcni were treated with great respect, 
and both pupils and teadiers were exhorted to re- 
ftpt'tt eaih oilier. I'!iy>ieal science farmed part of 
the course ot iosti-uctiun . 1 n the schools the Kabbius 
sat on ndiad aeats, nn l tlie scholars, aooovding to 
their ajje. s.nt on henclics below or on the ground. 
Of It-niale eduaitiou wc have little account in Scrip- 
ture. Needlework formed a large but by no mcnnit 
the only subject of instruction imparted to females, 
whose position in MKiety and in the houwhold must 
by no means be <-onsidered as leprcseuted in modern 
Orieutol u»ge (see Prov. xxxi. 16, 26; Loka riii. 
2, 3, X. 39, &c). Among the Monammedans, 

eilnration, ev^n ot boys, is of a most elementarv 

I' kind, aud of girls still more limited. In one respect 
it may ha eaaaidind aa the likeneas or tb» canca> 

' ture of the JewiVh '•yNtnn, vi?:. th.nt Visi le"? the most 
common riil^ uf .uithnietic, the Kuran is made the 
stjip!<>, it' not the only subject of instruction. 

Eglah, one of Davi I's wires during his ivign in 
Hebron, and the mathur ut his son Ithream (2 Zkim. 
iii. 5 ; 1 Chr. iiu 3). According ta tha aDdant 
Hobmr t>aditka» aha vaa UkhaU 
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Eglaini, a plarj iKimciJ only in I*, xv. 8, «ud 
there apparently as on*' of the mt)«t remote point* 
oil the liouodsiry of Uotbi. It it probably ttw aame 
:w Kn-eglaim. 

^ lon, a kin:; of the Mmbites (JoHg. ill. 12 ff.), 
who, aided by tbe AnaaoaHm and the Anmlekitai, 
CKMNcd th« Jordnn and took**th« city of palm- 
trees.'' TI> re, acionnii;,' f<> Josephus, he built him- 
i«eif A palicc, and coDtinual for eigbteca yean to 
Of pnai the dilldrai of Iixwl, who pdd hi m tribule. 
Tlie circun»stnnce> of his death are «oni. wli;it dif. 
ferently given in Judges and in Jo^ephus. In 
Judges the Israelites send a present by Khud (iii. 
1.')}; in .Tcsf[)yuis Kliud wii>s lii- frivour by rejMynted 
pi-eseiitji of his own. In Judg*»8 we have two aoeties, 
the offering of the preitent and tbo dwth scene (18, 
10); in Joaepbos there is but one scene. In Judges 
the place seems to diange from the reception-room 
into tlio " suinmoy-pmrloiir," where Ehtnl tonml him 
upoo hia return (cf. 18, 20). In Jvaepbua the en- 
tire action takcB plara in tha immner|mr1oar. Tlia 
ol*sity of Eglon, atui th<: ronM>|uent impoNiibility 
of recovering tha dagger, are not nientioued by Jo- 
aephaa. After this desperate achteremeDt Ehud re- 
pnittid to Seirah in the mountains of Ephmim (iii. 
2G, 27), or Mount Ephraim (Josh. six. 50). To 
this wild oentml rt>:;iun, ooaunan lin,'. as it did, the 
plnia^ E. and \V., he «ummon<' 1 ih- Israelites by ' 
aound of horn. Descending from tiie hilU tliey fell 
upon the UMhites, md not ona of tha fugitiTCs 

Eg Itai, a town of Judsih in the low coimtry (Jash. 
XV. ;iy). During the struggles of the conquest, 
Kglon was one of a confederacy of five towns, which 
tinder Jeroaalam attempted resistance, by attacking 

(oiMOM after the treaty of tho latter with Isi-aei 
(.losh.x.). Thename doubtless sun'ives in the modem 
Ajlam, a shapeless mass of rains, about 10 miles 
from Beit Jtbrin rEleutheropolis) and 14 from 
Gaza, on the S. of the gieat marjtinje plain. 

Egypt, .1 country occupying the noi-th-«ast«'m 
angle of Afrim, nml Ivin;; liotwi-cn X. lit. .'^I^.''?' 
and 24° 1', and K. Imig. 27 13' aud ;j4-' 12'. It^ 
limits appc.vr always to have been very nearly the 
same, la Ezekiel (uix. 10, sxx. 6) the whole 
country is spoken of as extending from Migdol to 
Jsyene, which indicates tlie Kinie limits to the cast 
and the aoath as at present.— iVamea. The common 
name of Egypt hi the Bible is <* Hizndm," or more 
fully "the laud ofMiziaim." In form Mjzra'n is 
a dual, and accordingly it is generally joined with a 
plnnl vert. When, merefbre. In Qeo. x. 6, Utt- 
iTiira is mentioned as a son of Ham, we must not 
conclude that anything more is meant than that 
Egypt was coloniz><l by descendants of Ham. The 
daal nuniU-r doubtless iiiciic.ites t1)p n.atund division 
ul' the oouutry into an upper and a lowei- region. 
The singular M.-izor also occui's, and some iuppaae 
that it indicates Lower Egypt, bat there ia no sure 
ground for this assertion. The Arabic name of 
Egvpt Jfiir sipnitles " re^l mud." Egypt is also 
odied in the Bible " the laud of Ham" (Fs. cv. 2.3, 
27; conip. IxzWii 51), • natne moBt prafanhly 
i-eferring to Ham the son of Noah ; and iLihab.'* 
the proud or iosoleot: both thcM appear to be 
poetical appdhttons. Thteomraon ancient Egyptian 
name of the country is written in hieroglyphics 
KEM, which wa» perhaps pronounced Chcm ; the 
demotic form is KEllfiB. This name .«igni(i«, alike 
in the ancient laajjimge and in Coptic, " black," and 
may be supposed to have been given to tiie land on j 



EGYPT 

aoi»unt of the blackness of iti alluvial soil. We 
may rea.sonably cnnjeclure that Kf-m Is the Egyptian 
eqtiivalent of Ham, and also of Miizor, these two 
words being similar or even the sime in sen.Ne. 
Under the I'lmraohi E^'pt was divide<l into Uppei- 
and Lower, "the two'regioas" TA-TEB? called 
respectively •* the Southern Region " TA-RES, and 
the Nortli. rn Yt-p.nx " TA-Mi;iIi:ET. There were 
ditTereot crowns for the two regions. In subsequent 
times thia donbltdivisioo obtained. In the time of 
the firtvks ami Rnmnns I'jifvi- I'i^yj'f « .i< divi l 1 
into the Heptanomis and the l iieUtis, making alto- 
gether thrae provinces, bat the division of the whole 
countiy into two was even then the most usual.'— 
S'iperjicies. Egypt has a superlicics of about 9582 
sqiiaie geogmpiyeBl aaiha of soil, which the Nile 
either doea or can water and fertilise. This com- 
putation Includes the rfrer and lakes as well as 
sandy trai fs whirh can i-e inundated; but the whole 
»pace either cultivated or fit for cultivation is n» 
more titen about 5636 aqnare tnika. Aneientlr 
27 k") .'•quare miles lunre may have been cultivate<l, 
and now it would be potsstble at once to reclaim 
about 1295 sqoaPB mt]ea.^~.Woii)nb Prom n remote 
pcrio<l Egypt wasdividr'd into Xnme-< IIINriT, sine;. 
HE^P, each one of which had it» spmal ubjecU aC 
wor»bip. Thare \» do dtattneft reference to them 
in the ^^'Mf.-—Gmeral ajypfarance. Climate, 4'C. 
The general apj)farance of the country cannot have 
gi-ently ehanged since the days of Mosses. The Delta 
was always a vast lord plain, although of old more 
perfectly watered than now by the bi-ancbes of th«» 
Nile and numerous canals, wliile the naiTow valley 
of Upper £^pt must have suffered still leas alter- 
ation. Anciently, however, the mshea mnst hare 

been abundant ; whereas now tlmv lave aliuc»t dis- 
nppeaied, except in tlie lakes. The whole country 
is remarkahle tor fta eitrene ftrtility, which espe- 
cially strikes the bebulder when the rich giwn <.r 
the fields is contrastt^I with the utterly bare yellow 
mountains or the sand-strewn rocky desert Oil either 
side. The elim.ile i^ equ.ible and hKiUhy. R^in i- 
liot very unlVequent on the nmthem cuaat, but in- 
land very rare. Cultivjition nowhere depcij'U upon 
it. This absence of niiu is mentioned in Deut. (xl. 
10, 11) as rendenng artificial in-igation necessary, 
unlike the case of Palestine, and in Zifvli. (xiv. 18) as- 
peculiar to the countrjr> £^(ypt has been visited in 
ull ages by severe perttlenota, but it cannot he deter> 
mined tliat any of those of ancient time.i were of 
tlie chaincter c^f tlte modern Pli^e. Famines ore 
frequent, and one in tbe middle a^es. In tht thne of 
the Fatinve Kh i!ei}feh El-Mustan^iir-hillnh. .<;.^»m> t - 
hare i>Qm even more severe than that of Jttem'}il».— 
Geology. The fertile phun of the Delta and the 
vallev of T"'^pp<T E'^vpt are hounded by rocky descits 
covered or stiewn with &mu\. On cith«>r ^ide of th«- 
pfadn they are low, but they overlook tli > \-alley, 
above which they rise so steeply aa fitwn the river 
to present the aspect of clifls. The formation ia. 
limestone as far as a little above Thebes, uh> i> smd- 
stone begins. The First Cataract, the southern limit 
of Egypt, is canoed by granite and other priraitiTe 
V"tcl,.s, whiih riM^ tliroiis:l» the 8.indstone and ob-Ji net 
the liver'; bed. An important geological change 
has In the conrM of centnrtea ndnd the oonntry near 
tlie head of the Gulf of Suez, and depressed that on 
tlie nortitrm side of tl»e isthmus. Since the Chris- 
tian cm the head of the Gulf has retired southwards. 
— The Kik'. In F.gx'ptian the Nile bore tlie sncrcl 
appeliaUou HAl'£li or HAPEE-WU, " Uie abys*," 
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sr tlw abyu of waten." Ab i^tfjjj* was divided 
into two regiooa, we find two Mm, HAPEE-RES, 

the SoiitlKiTi Nile," and HAPKK-MKHEET •♦the 
>kortheni >tilc," the former name beuig given to 
the riTer in Upper Egjrpt asd in Nubin. The inund- 
n'ion iVit li-c-i ;m I -•i^;^taills the oniiitrv, auJ in.ikei 
tile rivtr iu. ciiiet" blc&sing. The Nile was on thiN 
nccDont ancientljT wonhippeil. The ri»e begins in 
Kirypt about the suinmer ^olstieo, and the inundation 
coiiuncnccs about two mouths Inter. The greatest 
height ia attained about or .«-oine\viuit after the au- 
tumnal equiaoK. The inundation hx»ta about three 
months.— CWftjbafton, Agriculture, 4'C> The ancient 
pi-ofej^^-rity of K;:yjtt is att^ted by the Bible aa well 
AS hj the numeixNia nwnumcnta of the country. As 
early as the age of the Ormt Pyramid it mtut have 
l>een dcn.H-ly iKijiul iri !. The d.iitja-t nf the pi-csciit 
state of i^}'pt to iUi former prosperity is more to be 
ascribed to political than to phyncal causes. %]rpt 
is naturally an .ifp-icultural coiintiy. As tar back 
as the da)'s of Abiaharo, we tiud that when the 
pRidtiea fidlad in Palestine, Egypt was the natural 
ll^souroe. In the time of Joseph it wvs evidently 
the gi-auary, at leatit during lauiiiu's, ot the na- 
tiona aroond. The inundation, as taking the place 
of laio, has always rendered the system of agiicult- 
ure peculiar ; and the artiHdal irrigation during the 
tune of luw Nile is ueoeasarily on the same piinciple. 
Watering with the foot (DauLxi. 10. 11) may refer 
to aoma inoda of baigmtn hf a nMohin, Mt the 
aMMiMBta do not aflRud a wpwutatlou of it. 




Th.\t now called the shddoof is depicted, and se^'ms 
to hare been the common means of artificial irrig- 
ittioQ. Then are detailed pictorea of bnalchig up 
the earth, or ploughing, sowing, harvest, threshing, 
and storing the wheat in granaries. Vioeo were 
esteoahreiy coltiTated. Or otiier findMraa, the 
dat-?-palni wns thp most rommon and Talnable. The 
gardens re-enil'l*''! the tields, V^eing watered in the 
anae manner by iirigation. On the tcnare of land 
mach light is thrown hv th** history of Joseph. 
Before the famine each city and large village hn«i its 
tield (Hen. xh. 48); bat Joseph gained for Pha- 
raoh all the land, esoept tliat of the priests, in ex- 
dinnf^ for fbod, and reqnired for the right thas 
obtained a fifth of the protiuce, whii h iH caine a law 
(kini. 20-26). The evidence of the monumenta, 
thoog^ Ml v«7 aiplidt, seems to shew that thli 
Imt ma tT«r aA«riranla ia Inns vubrHht Fhtp 
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utohi. The great lakes in the north of Kg^pt were 
anciently of litgh importance, e9]>ecially for their 
ti.sht i tt's and the growth of the p ipy.iis. The canals 
are uuw £ir less numerous than of old, and many 
of them ars choltad and oonpaiativdy iisdsM.^ 
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Botani/.^Tht ealtirahle land of Egypt eonsitts 
almost wholly of liehU, in whiclj ai-e very few tn-es. 
There ars no forests and few groves, except of date- 
palms« ud la Lowar Egypt a finr of orange and 
icmon-tiw«. Tliei^ are also syoomores. niultxM n- 
titdf and acacias, eitlier planted on the sides of roads 
or standing 8iii^;!y in the fields. The Theban palm 
grows in the Thebais, generally in clumps. The^e 
were all, oxeept perhaps the mulbeny-tree, of old 
commcm in the country. The chief fruits are the 
date, grape, fifr, sToomore-fig, pomegranate, banana, 
many kinds of mdons, and we olive; and there are 
many others less common or impoituit. Tin-, weie 
also of old produced in the country. The vegetables 
are of many kinds and OMelleut, iai Ibrm the chief 
food of the common people. The most important 
field-piTxIuce in aodcnt times was wheat ; after it 
must be pUoed barleyi millet, flax, and among the 
vegetables, lentils, peas, and beans. It is dear 
from the evidence of the monuments and of ancient 
writers that, of old, reeds were ftr nore common hi 
Egj-pt than now. The byblus or papyrus is almost 
or quite onknown. Anciently it was a common and 
most important plant : boats were made of its stalks, 
and of thdr thin leaves tha fiunoos paper was manti- 
ftetoted. The lotos was nneifntir the (aTonrite 
flower, and :it feasts it took tho ]>\m-c of the rose 
among the Greeks and Arabs: it is now veiy rare.*— 
Zooloffij.^Ot old Ki^rpt was ihr more a pastoml 
country than nt pre^n^nt. The ri'^^it rattle are still 
excellent, but lean kine are more common among 
them than they seem to have been in the days of 
.loieph's Pharaoh (n<-n. xli. 19). Sh»^p and co;if< 
have always been numerous. Anciently >wine we 

but not in great asmhsrs; i vv there are 
none, or scarcely any. Under tlie Pharaohs the 
horses of the country were in repute among the 
neighbouring nations, who purchased than as well 
as chariots out of Egypt. Asses wait anciently 
nnmeroos! tho breed at tiie present time Is ex. 
cellont. Dogs wei e fjrmei ly more prized than no\»^ 
for being hdd by roost of the Muslims to be 
trtmalj oaelcan, thqr'are only «ssd to wat<ji th« 
housas ia tha Tillages. The eanel has nowhcr^ 
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been found mentioned m tlie iusci iptions of Kgvjit, 
or reprewnted on the moniiraent.3. It ii< probable 
thnt cnmpls wpi-p no* Vopt in Kgyj)t, but only on 
the iVoHtitff. The dt^uta have always abounded 
in wild animals, e5p4>c-ially of the canine and ante- 
lope kinds. Anciently the hippopotamos was tbuod 
in the Kgyptian Kile, and hont«d. Now, this 
nnimul is rarely sevu even in Lnw- r XuLia. Tlie 
elo|ihant oMjr hare been, in the remotest bi«tori<al 
period, nu inhabitnit of I'^gypt, and, aa • land 
animal, have b.'cii .Irivoii fia-ther south than the 
hippopotamus. Bats abound in the temples and 
tomb^ Tho blidi of Egypt are not renvtuible (br 
beauty of pliiTna;:::^ : in >o ojicn a country this is 
natural. The Iiapw:cs are numerous, but the most 
comiiKia are scavengers, as viiltuties and thi- kit«>. 
Tilt* Grallatorcy ami yln,<<7i.s* alouiul on the islands 
juiii sandbanks dt'tlu- liver and ui the si'lvs of the 
ttiountjiiiis which approach or touch the stream. 
Aoioog the reptiles, the crocodile ma»t be cqwcially 
nienttMied. In the Hible it is usnalty enlled tmntn 
or ( tunin, " di-a2;on," a geneiic word ot'almost as 
wide a signt<ioation as " reptile," and is used xis a 
•ymbot of the king of %ypt (Ec. Jcrix. S-5). But 
" leviathan " appears to be the sjHcial uanie of th.it 
animal. Fi'oge are my numeious in Egypt, and 
their load and cmMtaat croaking in the autumn 
makes it not difficnit to pictuiie the Pla;^ie of 
Frogs. Ser])ents and snakes are also common, but 
tha more venomous have their home, like the 
scoi-y»inn. in the desert (conip. I>sut. viii. 1.' . 
The Nile and lakes have an al/uodiiuce ol' 112!). 
Among the insocta the locusLt must be mentioned, 
irhicJi soraoliroet come upon the cultivated land in 
a cloud. As to the lice and flics, they are still 
plagues of Egypt.— j4mciV«/ Inltohit tntg. — Tli« old 
inhabitant* of Egypt appear from their monu- 
ments nod the tatimony of anctcnt writeiv to have 
o< i npici! in i-aoe a place between the Nigritians 
and the Caucasians. Tb^ were in duuwter 
very rd^os and eootemplative, bat given to 
bis<? superstition, patnotic, i««pectful to women, 
ho>i'it;dile, genemlly fru^il, but at times hixu- 
rioiis. veiT sensual, Ijringt thievish, tresiclierous 
and cringing, and intensely pi-ejudictnl, ;li:nu.:l) 
pride of race, against strangers, aUhough kind to 
them. This is very much the character of the 
modem bihabitants, except that Mohammadanism 
has taken away the respect for women.— ian^MOf/e. 
— Th-> ancifat Egyptian language, from theearlie?it 
period at which it is known to ui^ is ao i^gglutinate 
menoeyllabie Ibnn of nwech. It la expressed by 
the ^i.;n^ which we call hiei"ogIypiiics. TIil- ch.i- 
racter ot the language is compound : it consists ot 
elements ivsemblingthoeeorthe Nigritian languages 
and the rhirK-s.:> I,ii)gii;i;;e on the one luuid, and 
those ot' the ^^hemittc iaugimgi^ nn the other. A* 
early ns the age of the s.wiih dyiusty a vulgar 
dialect was expics^'d in ih.? demotic oi- r }i i inl 
writing. Thi* dialect forms the link rouuectiug 
the old language with the Coptic, which doea not 
very graatiy difler from th« OMMllunental language, 
(seept in the preaenoe of many Gi-eek words.— 
HsHqkm. — The basis of the religion was Nigritian 
fttiaoism, the lowestkind of natui^wordiip^ difiering 
in difleranv parti of the country, and heooe obviously 1 
iudip'no'i^ U[)on this were ens,' rafted, first, co6mic 
worship, miicd up with traces of primeval revela- 
tion, as in Babylonia; and then, aaystem of per- 
Fonifications of moral and tntellivfual aWtraction-^. 
Thc»* were three orders of gods — ^tha eight greot 



gods, the twelve lesser, and the Oirian group. 
There was no prominent hero-worship, although 
dere;isrsl kings and other individuals oiten iwivod 
divi!iL' honours. The great do<;tiiiies ot the immor- 
tality of the soul, man's responsibility, and future 
icwards and punishmenta, were taught. Among 
the rites, circumcision U the most remarkable: it ia 
as old as tlie time ol' the ivth dynasty. The Israel- 
ites in Egypt anpear during the orarcatioQ, for the 
most part, to Iibv« adopted the Eeyptum religion 
( Josh. xiiv. 14; Kz. ix. 7, 8). The g. lden ralf. 
or rather steer, was probably taken from the bull 
Apia, oertainly from one af tiia sacred bulla. Rem- 
phan and Chiun were foi^gn divinitie* adopti il into 
the Egyptian I'autbeoii. Aslitoreth wa& woi^hipikMl 
at Memphis. Doubtless this woiship was intro- 
duced by the Phoeuii inn Shephenl>. — L'Vrs. — We 
have no complete account of llie lass s ol" the an< ieut 
Egyptians either in their own records or in worka 
of ancient writen. The paintings and scutpturea 
0^ the monuments indicate a very high degree of 
jiersoiial sifety, .showiti;; us that the jieopleofall 
ranks commonly went unarmed, and without mili> 
farj protatitien. Capital pualabment appean to 

have been almost restricted, in jimctice, to numler. 
Crimes of violence were more severely treated than 
ofleneas agalmt rdigion and momk. INipahur feel* 
itig seems to have taken the duties of the judge upon 
itselt in the cai« of itnpiety alone (Ex. viii. 26).— 
Govemmad. — The goveniment was moMrchieal« 
hut not of an absolute ebaracter. The sovereicn 
was not sujviior to the laws, and the priests had 
the power to ( heel: the undue eseidaa af hia an* 
thority. Komes and disUicts were govamed by 
officers whom the Greeks called nomardui and top- 
arehs. There seenu to have been no hereditary 
aristocracy, except perhaps at the earliest perind.<— 
Foreign Policy. — The foreign policy of the Etvji- 
tiaiis must l>e regarded in its relation to the adm.s- 

sion of foreigners into Eg}'pt and to the treatment 
of tribataiy and allied nathuw. In the ibimer 

aspect it was characterized by an etclustvetie-s 
which sprang from a national hatred of the yellow 
and white races, and was maintained by the wisdom 
of pri-serving the institutions of the country f rm 
the influence of the pirates of the Mwliiei i-:u,«ui 
and the Indian Ocean, and the robbers ot'the ileserts. 
Hence the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
noi-them ports until Naucratis was opened to thf ni. 
and hence too the restriction of Shemite settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Go»hen, scarcely re- 
gai^led as port of Egypt. The general poHcy of 
the Kgyptians towartis their eastern tributnries 
seenu to have been mar ked by great moderatiou. 
Th« FhuaflliB faitonnarrled with ttem, and neither 
forced upon them Kgyptian garrisons, exi"^ pt iu 
some importaat (tt^iLions, nor attempted tiiose de- 
portations that are so marked a feature of Adatie 
jiolicy. In the Gise of those iKilIons which never 
attacked them ih^y do not appear to liave even 
tndad tribute. So long as their general supicmacv 
was uncontested they would not be unvriie enougfi 
to make fevourable or neutral powers their enemie*. 
Of their relation to the Isnvelites we have lor the 
earlier part of this period no direct information. 
The explicit arooant of tlw later pari is fully con- 
sistent with the genenrl policy of the Pharaohs. 
Shisbak and Zciah are the only exceptions in a 
series of friendly kings, and they were almost cer- 
tainly of Assyrian or Babylonian cTtrnrtion. — With 
respect to the African nations a ditfeivnt policy 



to have hern pursiml. Tlio Rehn (I^bu) 
or Lubim, to the west ot Kgypt, ou the Qoiih coast, 
weic mluced to sotjeetion, aud prolHibljr cnployed, 
1 k ■ till' >h.irietaiia or C'heiythim, ns mtrcennries. 
K:iiir]ii.i vioa madu a purely Lgrptian )>roriD(«, 
ruled by a TicA'oy, *'|1m Priooe of Kcsh (Cush)," 
ami the aaMiniliition was so complete that Ethiopian 
•orereigns seem to hare been reoeiTed by the Kgyp> 
tiaiia as nathrt rulen. Further aouth, the Nep-oes 
WOT* Nikject to prabtory attacks like the aJave- 
kniits of modern tiin«a.iv Jnny.— Thero an ntne 
BOtioH of tlie Egyptian ainiy in tho 0. T. Th«-y 
aheWy like ih« moDuDoeotfy that it« most ioiportaot 
btwKh was llw dwilot^brw. Th« PhanMh of tho 
fUodoa led GOO thoM*n ihariots bej-iik:* his whole 
chariot-force iu pursuit of the Israehtes. The war- 
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nors fightinc; in cliariots are probalily lln- "hoi>e- 
tcen " mentioned in the nrlation of thib event uud 
elsewhere, for in Egyptian they are called the 
"horM-" or "cavalry.' We have no subsieqiieut 
iodicatiou in the Uil'ie of the constitution of an 
Egyptian aimy until the time of the xxiind dyuaatj, 
when we iiiiJ that ^^hishak's inviulim; foit« was 
partly c:omp<ii>eJ of foreignere ; whether mercenanM 
or allies, uinnot as yet be positively determiiit-ii, 
although the monumeDts make it moat probable that 
they were of the ftrmer eharaetcr. llw army of 
Necho, defeated at Cnrcliemish, seems to have been 
aiimlarljr composed, although it probably contained 
Greek mcroeoaricB, who soon aflenrards beenne the 
nio.st imjKiitant foreign element in the Egyptian 
torces.— i/(/nu:s(ic Li/c. — The sculptures and paint- 
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ir!r« of tfie tomhs pive us ft very full insight into 
tlie docni'!>!ic life of the ancient Egyptians, as may 
bo seen in Sir G. WilUaoou's p«at work. What 
mnst strikes in in tlii'ir mnnners is the hi:)i jKisiticn 
occupied by wonieu, and the entire absence of the 
hxiim system of sedusioa. Marriage appears to 
hare heea unirersal, at least with the richer class ; 
and if polygamy were tolerated it was rarely prac> 
tised. Concubiuage was allowed, the coucubioes 
Uidag the place of inferior wive^ There were no 
castes, although great dssMs were rery distinct. 
The occiiftfitions of the higher clasw were the ^uper- 
ioteodeoce of their iield* and gardens j their diver- 
aieoa^ the pursuit of game in the dcserte, or on the 
lirer, and fishing. The tending of cattle was left 
to the most despised of the lower chuu. The Kg}-p- 
tiia leasts, and the dances, mu»ic, and featit which 
aci-ompanied them, for the diver^ion of the guests, 
as well as the common games, were pmbiibly intro- 
duced among the Uebrewji in the most luxurious 
days of the kingiikms of Israel and Judah. The 
aceooDt of the noontide dinner of Joseph (Gen. zUii. 
l^i. .11-34) agrcfs with the representations of the 
moauuents. The funeral ceremonies were &r more 
faspartaat than any crents of the Egyptian life as 
the tornh was regarde:! ns the only true home.— 
MtUraUwe and Art. — The Egyptians were a very 
Mtcnury people, and time has prwerred to us, besides 
the in«ci iptioiis of their tombs and t.nij les, inany 
papyri, of a religious or hibtoriiid cli.-\racter, nud 
eoe tale. They bear no roemblance to the books 
of the O. T. , except such as arises from their some- 
time* eoforciog moral truths in a manner not wholly 
Afeeafe finon that of ihaBookefProTwfai. The 



moral and rrligimis systnn is, however, essentially 
ditierent in iLs princi|>lis and iheir applicition. iu 
science, Egyptian influence may be distinctly tisced 
in the Pentateuch. M -.os was "learned in all the 
wi!«lon> of the Egyptians " (Acts vii. 2'-), and pro- 
bably derived fiwn them the astronomical knowlcdg* 
which was neoeamry for the calendar. The Egyp- 
tians excelled in geometry and mechanics. In 
medicine iiiid Miigt ly, high pioficiency was probably 
of but little use to the Hebrews alier the Exodus. 
In the arts of architectore, aculpture, and )»aiutiiig, 
the fu.iiier of which was the chief, there seems to 
have been but a very »light influence.— J/ayicians. 
—Wo find fivqnent relerence in the Bible to the 
ni l;:;, i.iiis of Egypt (Geo. xli. 8; Ex. vii. II, &c.). 
Tlic monuroent> do not reeognise any such ait, and 
we must concli.ili that ma-ic wnsfeecretly piacti.-ed, 
not because it was thought to be unlawful, but in 
order to give it imjwrtiuice.— /n</(is</i.ij/ Arts. — 
The industiial arts held an important place in the 
oocapatioBB of the Egyptians. The worken in fine 
flat and the wcams of white linen are mentioMd 
in a tminner that -xhows they wi re among the chief 
contributors to the riches of the oountiy (Is. lix. 
9). The fine Ifaien of Egypt found its way to 
lestine (Prov. vii. \fi). l'otic:y was a gn at brnrich 
of the native manufjictures, and appears to have 
furnihbed employment to the Hebrews during tho 
bondage (Ps. l\xxi. G. Ixvid. 13 ; comp. Ex. i. 14). 
^Fcstivalt. — The religious ft^tivals were numci ous, 
and some of them were, in the days of Herodotus, 
kept with great merry-making and license. The 
feast which the Israelites celebrated when Aaron 
had madt the goldoD €alf «taw to hoTe haoi raj 
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much of the name chnnicler.— V Di^K-ra of 2fodem 
InhabUants. — The nuuiDen of the modera inha- 
Ititmots ire more slmiUi fo those of the endent 

}lul)iew*, on account of Ai;\b iiifhunr*', flian the 
iiuiiineni of their pr«deceiK>ra. — CiiBONOLOav and 
HiSTOar^Tbe subject vmj be divided into tiiree 
main brzmchcs, t«x'hnic.i! rhron"!n_'r, historical 
uuoaoloi;}', and history: — 1. T<:cliH-:'-il Cftroiw- 
hffff.mm.Tlmt the Egyptians used various {><i lods of 
time, and madt^ luitrouomical observations from a 
joinote a^;e, is equally iltte)^ted by nnciont writers, 
and by their mouuments. There appear to have 
been at least three years in use with the Kgyptians 
liefore the Ronuui domination, the Vague Yfcir, the 
Tix>pical Vear, and the Sothic Year ; but it is not 
probable that more than two of tbate were employed 
tit the tame time; The Vague Year coiitained 863 
■l.iys without any a l litioual fiac'.ion, and tln'refore 
pa«»e«l through all the seasons in about 1500 yeaj-^. 
it was Vrth used for eiTil and Bar religious purposes. 

Tilt' Vnjnf^ Vear wrts diviileil info twi'lvt? months, 
each of' Ihnty days, with live additional Jays, after 
the twelith. The monthx were a-^sigued to three 
sftisons, eath compii.-inr; four months, called re- 
^p<^ctiv«ly the Ist, 2ud, :hd, and 4th of those 
reasonii The names by which the Kc;yptian months 
are commonly Icnown, Tboth. Taophi, tic^ are 
tnlien from the diTinitiea to which they were aacred. 
The seasons are cilled, acooiding to our rendering, 
those of Vi^etation, AfaaifestatioQ» and the Waters 
or the foundation *. the exact meaning of their names 
hii-^ liiuvevcr been nit;t:!i (iisputAi. TI;cy evidently 
refer to the phenomena of a Tropical Vear, and such 
a year w« must therefbra ooncluda the %yptiaiis 
to luive ha ', at lia-st in a rcmr-to jxriod of their 
history. Tiie iSolliic Year wan a Mipposed sidereal 
ye,ir of 36'>J davs, comim tu iii;^ with the so-called 
heliacal r'lMv^ i l Suthis. Tlic Vague Ytar, havini: 
no inteixsiUliou, cuubtantly retreated tluough tlu- 
Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 years of the 
Ibrmer kind, and 14(iO of the latter had elapsed, 
from one coincidence of commencements to another. 
The Egyptians jire known to have used two grmt 
vTclcs, the £$othic Cycle and the Tropioal Cycle. 
'Fhe ibrawr was a cycle of the couxiaenoe of the 
i^olhtc and Vaj;ue Yea; -, aii l tLcrrfore con"^I>tf.1 of 
1460 years of the formei' kind. The Tropical Cycle 
wat a cyde of the coiaetdence of the Tropf eal and 
\'a,Mic Years. It lias been suppft>i 1 hy M. Biot to 
have a duration of 1505 yoare ; but tin' length of 
1500 Vague Years is preferable. ']'in' monuments 
make Tiiention of raiie'.^yi ical ^Montlis, which ran 
only, we believe, \je peiiods oi tlii.ty yciirs each, 
and divisions of u year of the same kind.— 2. 
torical Chi-onak^jif. — The materials for historical 
(■hi (jnology are the monuments and the remains of 
the historical work of Manetho. The remains of 
^laiietho'a historical work oonaist of a list of the 
Egyptian dynasties and two con»{denible fre^cnts, 
one relating to the Sheplifnls tlie t>tli. r i<> a talc 
of the Kxodus. The list is only Icnown to us in the 
epitome given by Afiicanua, preaerred by Syneellns, 
and that j^iviu by Eusebii::^. The>e pre>cnt surh 
great differences that it is not rc;uonable to hope 
that we can restori a con^-t text The series of 
dynasties! h i^ivcn an if they wero successive, in 
which csi&e tlw couiun'owment of the fii-st would be 
jilaced full 5000 yesirs u.C., and the rei<ni of the 
Ling who built the Great Pyramid 4000. The mo- 
numents do not wmtant .•-o exti-enic an antic^uity, 
and tlM great ui|joritj 4^ Egjptologen hare thera- 



fore held that the dynasties were partly contempr*- 
rary. The evidence of the monnments lead* to the 
same eonelusran. Kingi who nnqneationably helou:;* 

fii difTi'H'tit dynasties are shown by thcTH to li<_' con- 
temporary. The monuments will not, in our 
opinion, jni«tify any great extenaion of the period 
assigneil to the first seventeen drna-sfics ''n.c. iT' t"- 
1500). The last date, tliat of tiie <-<>mmeaceineut 
of the xriiith dytasty, taanot be changed more than 
a few years. The 'late of the begiuninsj of the 1-t 
dynasty, which we ai- •ii^posed to place a litth? 
before n.c. 2700, is nirire doubtful, but a conrtii- 
rence of astronomical evidence points to the twenty, 
eighth century. Some have supposed a mudi 
greater antiq uity for the commencement of K2v|>< 
tian history. Lepttus places the accession of Menca 
B.O. 8893, and Bniiaen, two hundred years hit«r. 
Their f^T^fom is fovindel iipnn a p\'~-ai,'(» in t!i.- 
chronological work of Synceiius, wliich a&signs a 
dunttico of 35S5 to the thirty dynastiei. It ia by 
no means certain that this n;im!ier is given on the au- 
thority of Manetho, but apart from this, the whole 
statement is unmistakeably not from the true Mn- 
net!i<).— '1. nist<>rii. — That Ivzypt was roloni?«d bv 
the <,!e.>^eudaiils ut' Noali in a vciy reinate age is 
!«hovvn by the mention of the migration of the 
Philistines from Oiphtor, which had token place 
befoi-e the ariival of .Abraham in Palestine. Bo!i[.i »> 
this migiTition could oi-cur the Caphtorim and othor 
Mixraitca must have occupied £gypt for some time. 
A renarloibla pas.sage points to a hnowtedi^ of the 
date at which an ancient i if v of Iv^ypt was fotini^ed. 
The endeuce of the Egyptians as to the ]>i imeval 
history of titeir raea and oonntrj ia extremely inde- 
finite. They swm to havp separnted mankind ititn 
two great sti cks aud each ot tlicsc again into two 
blanches, for they appear to have represented them- 
H^hi's aud tlie Ni'ijiiK-s. tht- lol niid black rnres. 
;us the cliilJrcu ut" the god Ilonis, and the ^iirniitfs 
and Europeans, the yellow and white races, as tb« 
children of the goddess Pesht. They seem thcrefoi «>, 
to have held a double origin of the species. The 
ab^ice of any important t laditional period is roi y 
i-emarkable in the fmgmeuta of i^pttan history. 
Theae commence witii the divine dynasties, and pass 
alu'ipfly Ut tiie Imtnaii dynasties. The indie itio: 
ore ot a sudden change of scot, and the aettlemciit 
in Egypt of a dTiliwd race, whidi, dther widiin^ 
to be Leliev(-d a'lf ochthoruui s, or having lost all ties 
that could ke«p up the traditions of its first dwell- 
ing-place, fdled up the commencement of its history 
with materials drawn fmni mythology. There is 
no tiace of the tmbtioa ot tlie LJcluge which is 
found in almost every other country of the world. 
The priests are indeed lepoiied to have told Solon 
when he spoke of one deluge that many had occun eti, 
but the lefei'ence is moi« likely to have been to 
great floodi of the Nile tlion to any extiaordinary 
catistrophes. The history of the dynasties preced- 
ing the xviiidi is tint t. Iil hy any runtinr.nis series 
of monuments. Except tiiose of the ivth and ziith 
dynaaties there are aoai-cely any reomla of the age 

Iptt to t?;e jiieMTif day, ami thenix' in a i^ieat nuM- 
sure anses th«.> dithculty of determining the chrouo- 
logy. From the time of Menea, tte fint krog; 
until the Shepherd-invasion, Egypt seems to ha\ e 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity. JDuring this age the 
Mempliitc line wa^ the meet powccnit, and by it, 
under the ivth dynasty, were the most famous 
pyituniJs i-aised. The SbepheiiW wci-e foreigners who 
oune fiom the fiMt» «nd, la eeme manner onknewa 
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"to Manetho. rnirx l \ho r ,:!" c f yi't. Those whope | 
kings compo>K*il the xvlh tJvttiwty were tlie tiist and j 
Hkofet inijwrtaiiL They n]ijjo:ir to hiwc been I'hoc- 
iiieians. Mo5t probably Uio Phanioh of Abrnhnm i 
wa« of this line. The pciiod of Egyptian histoiyl 
to which the .'^Ijepheni-invaMOIl sboulii be as»ipicd I 
i<i a point of di«-pute. It is gencr.illy placiil nrtcr 
the xiith dyiuisty, for it is argueJ that thii« }h>w- | 
«rfol line could not have reined at the KUne time J 
M one or more t>hepbeni«4ljiMsties. We an of 
opituon that thin objection is not mlid, and that the 
.**hepherd-ii:vn''i'>ii w is .\iitt r or (o ilio ,\iith dynnbty. 
The rule of the xiith dynasty, which tras of Tbebuus, 
lasting about 100 yennt, was a period of pnwperitf 
to Kgypt, but nftri its ..Io>o tli"-c' cil.'.niitip^ ;ipt>ear [ 
to hare occuned which mode the ^hqihe^d2i hated i 
hj the EgTptiana. Daxiag the ioto^ to the 
xviiith dvuj>tv there seems to have bwi nn r.ntiv ' 
hoe of anj impoitauce but titat of tlitt Thi'kiii>. , 
tai mom than otic Shepheitl dynasty cMi-cisel a | 
severe rv.]<? over the Egyjjfian^. — We innsf l,ct'? 
outice tlie hi--.tory of the isiotJiitai in Kgypt wilii 
refcieoce to the dymisty of the Fbwaohs who 
&Toured tbeni, and tlrat of their opprewori, Ao- 
«(mli()g to the schem** of Biblical Chraoology whii:h 
we belrerc to Le the mo^st piolxiblc, the wholo j 
wjooro io Egjpt would bdong to the period beion.- 
tbe xviiith dfnaat^. The braelitea woold hare j 

COfl;' i;i .11, il 'ZiJltr toi tll iIl.r'llL'- tl at ■I! */ HgC fi<,' 

the historj of which we have tittle or no mouu- 
roenlal evidenoe. Thla would exphin the abagooa 

of any positive mention of thf^in on the Frrptitm 
lUoounKuts. Since the I'liaiiioh of Ja»<-ph must 
haTe been a powerful mkr and held Lower V.\ijyt, 
tlicits can be no qtii>t'v;i flml ho wn?, if the date* 
bo conet-t, a sheplicul su tiic ivth Jyuxsty. The 
•♦new kinrj" "which knew not Joseph," U gene- 
ralJj thoaght ly those who hold with us a« to the 
previona htstoiy, to have been an %yptian, and 
he.nl of the xviiith dynasty. It seems at first sight 
«xtmnelj proH:i'.!e tfint the king who cmahed, if 
he did not < jn l ti c >h. ]iherd!«, woold be the first 
*'j'j>re^.sor 'lir' ii;iti(.'.] wLii h tl.' y [ur.t.. . ^cj. If 
we ooocludc that the Exodus UM»tpiobablj occuned 
before the xrHitb dynasty, we have to oaoertidn, if 
jiowtle, whether the Pharaohs of thf npji: 
;*ppear to hnvo been Egjpiiaus or Mjepherd*. 1 lie 
•ciuingc ot' 1 «7 is in faToor of their having been 
Egyptians, but is by no mcnrs cnrw Inslw. If tl.e 
<Jji onoliJgy be correct we can only dtuile hi lavciur 
«f the Shepherda. Daring the time to which the 
erenta are a<siqn*^ there were 00 important lines 
bat the Thcbiin, and one or more of Shepherd*. 
Manetho, accoiding to the ti-anmipt of Afnaniu.% 
speak* of three Shqiherd-djaactieai the irtb, xvith, 
toad xvihh, the last of whrah, aooordii^ to the pre« 
'^ r.t text, was of J^hepheids bu<1 Th< *'>iis but this 
is probabij ioooiTect, jukI the djoasty should rather 
lie eooaidfendaa of Shepherda aNoe. A i>assago iu 
Isaiah (Hi. 4> indicates that tlie oppressor was an 
Assyrim, and therefore not of the xvth djnaiity, 
vhich, accoitling to M.inetho, in the epitomes, was 
of ["""'.i^ fiki.iris, nrt ? npr-o^*"! to the Assyiians. Am<'i..^ 
the uuuesi of icings ot tiii& period in the Hoy.!! Tuim 
Papyrus, an two which appear to be Assyrian, to 
that we maj reasonably suppose that some of the 
forrign nilers were of that race. It is not possible 
At jjf'' eiit to decide wlu thor they wne of the with 
■or the xriith djnasty. The htstorjr of the xriiitb, 
iMh, and uth djuatiea ia thai «f fht £gjpCian 
AihBMa, the head of the fint of tluwj 
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herds, and proUably expelled them. Queen Ameu- 
uemt and l iiothmea II. and III. are the earliest 
sovereigns of wlu m grmt mon-im^'nt-'i remain in 
the temple ot Kl-K.unak, tlie cluif ^auclti.iry ot 
Thebea. TIil' Ui>t c.f tix-x- rulers was a great tore i.ii 
conqueror, and induced ^'iueveh, and ]xrhaps I^i- 
bylon also, to his sway. Amenoph III., his great* 
grandson, states on scarabaei, t-truck apparently to 
couunemorate hiamarriagei that his nertiicm boun- 
dnry waa In Meaopotamn, hU totitheni in Ram 
(Cholo* ?) The head of the .\i\tli dyiuaty, 8ethpe 
I., or ."-ethoe, lt.o. cir. 1340, waged great foreign 
wai-s, inrtiddarly with the HIttttao of the valley ot* 
the Orontcs, \viio>» raiiita! IC le-h, situate ni.-.u' 
Cmesa> he uiptiii-ed. tils tiou liamc-iies II. was the 
moat ttlmtilous of the Pharaohs. If he did not 
o'^cerd nil others in foi"eign conqi:f«;ts, lie f ir ont- 
^iione tiieni in the grandeur and beauty uf the 
temples with which he adorned Egypt and Nubia. 
Hi- i !ii'-f c;ini|)ai_'n wns ri^aUi^t the lli^tit-'S and a 
giKit 0(>i:rt^it'i,.(y they liai ionnfl. iMcuptiih, the 
aon and successor of Kameses II., is supposevi by 
the advocates of the Babbinical date of the Exodtm 
to hare been the Pharaoh in whose time the IsmeliteK 
went out. One other kiii^; cit° this period must be 
noticed, llameses IlL, of tiw xxth dynasty. D.C. dr. 
1 200, whoae oonqnertt, rteorded on the walla of hie 

i;n-,it ti'iiijile uf Mi.d<XMi<.t Halo.) iu we-toni Thebfs 
seem to Imre been not less iropoi-tant than those of 
Rrnnwei II. Under hia aoccenora the power of 
Egypt rvi lcntly tleclined, and towards the cIo-i.> 
of the dynasty the < i>untry seems to have fnilen into 
anarchy, the higli-jir ts of Amen luiving usurped 
1 OL'jal jKi«Tr at riii'I'rs auJ a Lowi r F'2;vpti:m dy- 
liiuty, tliij jixiat, fti.M;u at Tani:;. l'jiilir>bly the 
Egyptian princess who became Solomi.n'> w il'tt wait 
a daughter of a late king of the Tanite dyn;tsty. 
The head of the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk I., the 
i^bishak of the Bible, restored the unity of the king- 
dom, and rerived the credit of the l^^iyptian arms, 
B.O. dr. 990. Probably hIa SDCOPaaor, Osorlrott I., 

!.-, t!ic Zcr.ifi of S<.'ri|i{U!0, <ii'fi..>tal hy A^a. E_ypt 
makes no figure m Asiatic history during the xxiiird 
.■uid ukth dynaatlea : under the ixTth it regained, 
in part at least, its ancient iniportante. This was 
:in Ethiopian line, the watlike soveieigns of which 
strove to the utmost to re]iel theou\v ti>l .-tride »f 
Vila. Si, wlii'ni we :uc flisposc.l (o idciifity 
with ^l^i•l»ck il. or Sebicluis, tiii; jsctoud Liiiiupiiiii, 
rather than with Shebck 1. or fsibaco, tlie tii-st, 
made an alliance with Hoshea the la»t king of 
Israel. Tehrak or Tirhakah, the thii-d of this 
house, advanced against Sennacherib in -njiport of 
Hezekiah. After this, a natiTe dynaaty a^iiii occu- 
pied the throne, the xzTlth, of Salte kinf;*. f^am- 
etek I. or Psamm'f iihiis I. li.c. Go4 , wl.o may bo 
regarded as the head of this dynasty, warred in 
Pideatine, and took Athdod, Aaotoi^ after a siege of 
twenty-nine y> ns. Ncl.u or Necho, the sou of 
Psammetichus, continual the war in the E.ist, aud 
marched along the const of Palestine to attack 
t!:e ki i^ of Asyyria. At Me,:il!o fncotni- 
tcfd iiim (n.C. G08-7), notwitliistaiidiUi; the if- 
monstrance of the Egy}*ti«n king, which is vci-y 
illustrative of tlie policy of the Phaiiu>hs in tin; 
east (2 Chr. xxxv. 21), no less than is his lenie nt 
conduct aAer the defeat and death of the king of 
Judah. The of ^echo waa after a abort 

space routed at Gardiemiah by NcboduidMuar, 
ikC. 605^ (Jcr. ilri. 2). TIm aecond auooMaor of 
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Ifecho, Apnea, or rh;irno!i-TIophra, sent nis armv 
into Palaitine to the nid of Zedtkiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, tl), to thai the <Jfge of Jerusnlrin wa« raised 
(or n time, and kindljr received tho fufptires from 
the captured city. He seems to kive heen after- 
wardt attncked hj Nebodttdoeiar in his own 
oonnti^r. Tbtre is, bowerer, no certaia nccount 
of a ootnplvte mbjnpilion of Kpypt br the kin<; ol' 
Ilabylon. Amnsis, the 8iifcess*>i <>f Ajuit's, Lui a 
loug and nroipcrous reigu, and •omewhat restored 
tka wriffht of Egypt in th« Ea»f. But tiio now 
jKkwer <w Pei-sia wns to prove even mme terrible to 
hi* bouae than Ikbrlon had been to the houde of 
Flwnniietkiiusy and tm son of Anasit had ntgned 
but stT months when C^mbr^r'; i P'liirvil thfl country 
to the condition of n nioviuo; ui hia a>ij>iii* u.C. 525. 
It ta not ncoenary here to give an outline of the 
itabscquent history of Ktrypt. It« connexion with 
the histor)- aui literature of the Jews is discussed 
in tlK> m ttcles on the Gieok Jrinfl of iflfpt £Pto- 
USMyJ and Ar.KX ASI>RU. 

Egyptian, EgyptUns. Xatiyes of Fjfypt. Th* 
word mo&t coninu'ijly ipmlfifil Kpvpii.uis ' 
rain) is the name of the oouQtryi and mi^bt be ' 
appropriately so trantlatod to manj crmo. | 

E hi, hmii of one of the BeojAraite lio is. s ftr^on?- 
ing to the list ia Gen. xlvi. 21. He tteiM to Ih> 
the same na Afai-rani in the bst in Nnm. xsri. 38, 
ami If so, Ahiram is probably tlie right n.im?, fis ' 
the (anuly were called Ahii-amitcs. In I Ciii . viii. 

1, the same person seems to be called Ahamh, nn l 
perliaps al^^o A?ionh, in Tcr. 4, Ahiab, TW. 7, and 
Ahcr. 1 Chr. \u. 13. ; 

Eirai. L Ehud, tb« son of Billian, and grent- 
gnndaon of Benjamin the Patriarch (1 Obr. vii. 
10. Tiii. 6).— 0. Ehud, the son of CSeni of the tribe 
of IVnjnmin fJnJg. iii. \h , the soloihI J;til.;(' orthu 
litrnelitM (O.C. 1336;. In the Bible be is not calioi 
a Juilge bnt a delirerer (1. c): so Otbniel (Judg. 
iii. ! ami n!I the }\.u\:-<. . N..h. ix. 271. -N': .i 
Bcnjamite he wa» .^pcciallj^ chosen to destroy Eglon, 
who had establishod himself in Jericho, wnich wa.4 
iiioludod in the boundaries of that tribe. We wa-; 
veiy sU-oug, and lefV-handed. So A. V. ; but tlje 
more literal rendering is, as in mnrs^in, " shut of 
Ills right hand." Tin- wnr-iti aie difi^rcntly ren- 
dered : — t. left-landed, and uuuLlt; to use his right ; 

2. using his left hand as lendily as his right. The 
tiick of dnwing the dagger from the riglit thigh 
(Judg. iii. 21) is consistent wHh either opinion. 

Eker, a destcendant of Judah through the fa- 
milies of Hezit>n and Jerabmeel (1 Chr. it. 27), 

Ik'nlMl, a place named in Jud. vii. 18 onlj, 
apparently SKiiu'wlieio in llic Mil wantry to the 
M)uth-enst of the Plain of Esdraeion and of Itotha-n. 
The Syri;io nwling of Uie word points to the place 
Acrabbein, niftitioncd by Eusebius in the fhinnma- 
ticon as the capital of a district called Acrabattine, 
nod still standing M JknMhf about 6 mUaa aootli- 
eost of Nablus. 

Ek^ron, one of the five towns belonging to the 
lonls of the Philistines, and tho m'>»-t tuji therly of 
the five (Joikb. ziU. 3). Like the other Pbilictine 
dtlea ita tttnation was in the Whaids. It ^1 to 
the lot of Judali I Josh. XX. 45, 46; Judg. i. 18 , 
and indeed formed one of tite landmarks on bis north 
border, tli« bounduy ranning from thenoetotbe 
sea ut JarXEEL. We afterwards. Ikuvcvi. .", find it 
mentioned among the cities of l)nn (Jmh. xi.x. 43:. 
But it matteied little to whidt tribe it nominally 
beluofed, for bcfora the imnMrehy it ym again in 
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full po.<;.session of iho VhllUt'.ni^ (I 9<\m. r. IT 
'A'Ar, the modern rt'piftwjntalive oi" Kkroti, lit* at 
about 5 miles S.W. of Ramleh, and 3 due E. of 
Yehna, on the northern side of the imprtunt valley 
Wad<) Surar. In the Apocrypiia it apj>«irs a& 
ACCARON : 1 Mace. X. 89, only), bestoweii with its 
boffdera by Alexander Bala* on Jonathan Macca- 
baets aa a reward for bia aerrioei. It wan kuowa 
ill i'tw middle ages by the same name. 

Ek'ronitM. This word ajpfiean in Josh. ziii. 9^ 
and 1 Sua. v. 10. ht the finnor Itabottid beaiii- 
gular — the Kkroiiite." 

ETa, 1 Esd. is. 27. [Ela>i.] 

El'adah, a descendant of Epwdni Hiraagh Shn- 

!lH>lah (1 '')-r, vii. 20). 

Elah. 1. i h>.> sou and successor of Bansha, kii^ 
of Israel (1 X. J9i, 8-10); bis reign lasted for litd« 
more than a year (comp. ver. 8 with 10). He was 
killed, while drunk, by Zimri, in the house of his 
steward Ai sa, who w i-: probably a confederate iu 
the plot.— 8. father of liotbea, the last king ot 
Israel f2 K. rr. 30, xril. 1), 

Elah. I One of 11: ■ .li:kos of H iom ^den. xxxri. 
41 ; 1 Chr. i. 52>— 2. Shimei bcQ>fcllah, was Solo- 
nonV oomBiMariat oflScar in Beitjamm (1 K. ir. 
18;.— 8. A sou of C.lc-b 111'' .son of .T,>p!. ch 
(1 Chr. iv. 15; — 4. Son of Uzzi, a Benjamitc ^1 
Chr. ix. 8), and ooo of the chieA of tbe tribe at tiie 
sfTtlcrnont of tin' muntrr. 

EUh, tie Valley of ( = Valley of the Tere- 
binth., a valley iu (not ••by,** as the A. V. h.is it) 
which the I>rael;tes were encnm]ied agn'n-t the 
Piiilistines when David killed (loliath (1 6tun. xvu. 
2, 19). It i.s once more meutioued in the same con- 
nexmn (xxi. 9). We hara only the meet general 
intiicatleo* of Ita poailka. It biy somewhere near 

S« 'o}i of .Tudali, an l .\z*'k.ih, an ] was lica e ■ Kk; <ip. 
than anr other Pliilh>tiue town. So much may be 
Unthered fitrni the namtfTO of I Sam. zrii. Socoh 
h.-is been with gmat probability identified with 
SntreiJieh, near to IJcU JSeiif, some 14 miles .S.VV, 
of Jeruadem, en the road to Beitjibrin and Gmn, 
The village 6tand<;on the smith slopes of the W id'f 
es Sumt, or valley «t' the acacia. There seems no 
rea.«!nii to doubt that this is the Valley of the Tei-e- 
bintli. It ban ch.mged its nnnio and is now called 
after another kind of tree, but the teitibiiith appcsirs 
to be plentiful in the neighbourhood. The tindi- 
tionnl Valley of the Terebinth" is the Wady Beit 
Flantna, wbiiA tics about 4 miles to the N. W. 
< f .Terusalcn, and is crostid hj tlie nad to AW 

nm aeems to bave Iwen originally the name of 

a man, the son ofShcm ((len. x. 22 ; 1 Chr. i. 17). 
Commonly, however, it is used as the appellatioi: 
of a ooontty (Gen. sir. 1, 9; b. xi. It; xxi. 
2; Jer. xxv. 25; xli.x. nt-?,«>; Er. txTii. 24; iJan. 
riij. 2). The Elam of .S«.Tjplu;e appears to be thf 
pi-nviuce lying south of Assyria and eastof Pcnif 
Proiier, to which Herodotus gives the name of 
CisBia (iii. 91, r. 49, &c.), and which is termed 
Susis or Suaiana by the geograpiieis. It includes a 
portion of the moontainoos oountiy separating be-^ 
tween ^e Meanpetamkn plain and the high table* 
I ii)d (if Iran, ti%'ft]»er with a tVitilt- and val ialde 
low tract at the foot of the range, between it .and 
the Tigris. It appeals fiwn Gen. t. 82, tint this 
country was originally peopled by descendants of 
Shem, closely allied to the Aramaeaoa (Syiiana) 
and the Assyrians ; and imm (>en. xir. 1*12* it ia* 
evident that by the lime of Abraham a wj im* 
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portant power h»1 "^".'f-n Imilt up in tlicame rei^ion. [ 
It » {iLun tiai at tins oarlj time Uie ])t«domii4uiil 
powinr ill Lower Moso]iotan)ui waj> Klani, which for i 
» while held tJi.« c pKse,v>t<i eailif-r by F-iiliylou , 
(Gen. X. 10), aiiil later hf eitliei liiibylou nr As- 
>TTia, Discwverit s nui le ia the country iti«ircoo- | 
fit HI tii:< rii'w. TIm' lUninitic empire estflblished 
at lii.a Uiiic w«s, Jiowevei, but of short dumtioD. 
TowanU the cli»c of the Aayrian perio"! she is 
i4)uud nUievi with fial^Ioa Mid cDfngad in hoftilities 
with Aisyiii ; but thfl tccnif to niiT« declined in 

ttrtMigth *t\er tin- Assyrian t'ni|»tie w.is '1- -it roycsl. 

It i« uooertaia at what time the I'eisiuas added i 
Elwm to OicJr empire. VomMj it toXj fcU tnder | 

tlieir dominion toptli^r with Rahylnn; but there 
k Mune mb«oa to thiuk that it may have revolted 
and jcMDcd the Pbrwaiw Mbm tiw dtj wns beiicged 
I'sire Is. jxr. 2, siii. G). She Tiovr Ijccnme meii^l 
m the I'eriiiiun empire, foitniitg a Jiftiuct sntntpy. 
Sam* her C4ipit.ll, was made the ordinary icsiJeuce 
©f the mirt, niid the iiieti« i>olis of the whole em- 
pin-.— 2. A Korhite Li.vjte, fifth son of Mushele- 
iniiih ; ooe of the liene-A.^ph, in the time of king 
Utovid (1 Chr. uvi. A chief maa of the 

trtbe of Benjamin, on« of the aooi of Sfaishak (1 Chr. 
rill. 2i].--A. "Children of Klam," to the number 
of 12^, returned with ZenibLabel fi-om Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 7; Keb. rii. 12; t Eed. v. 12). and a 
fuiihor detachmetit of 71 men with Ezta in the 
•ecood caiarao (li^. viii. 7 j 1 Esd. viii. 33). Klam 
ooctin amongst the namei of those, the chief of the 
people, who iigrjed the tovci nnt with Neheuii.ili 
(]!ieh. X. In the miiu< lut^ m a j>i>couu 

EUim. wImmc aoetr to th>.- suue number as in the 
foi-mer csue, returned wah Zei-ubbnbe! I'zr. ii. M ; 
Nell. vii. 34), and wiucii lur the sake oi" di^tiuctiuu 
ia called the other Elam."— 6. One of the priests 
who aooompnnied Nchemitdi at the dedication of the 
Detr wall of Jenuahm (Neh. sii. 42), 

ElamitM. Thi^ woiaI is found only In Hzr. ir. 
9; aod i» omitted in that pbce by the i^eptuagint 
w: iters, who probably repirded it as a gloss u(*ou 
•* Suionchites," wl i li li i I o-A tm. 1 onlv a little 
before. The £huuit»s weie the oi igiool iuhabiUuit» 
of the eoontrj called Elnm ; thef were deBceudaata 
«>t' S>em, and pf ili.ti'> d: . w tlicii- name from an 
virtual n»an Elam {iieu. x. 22). In Jud. L C the 
came is given in the Greek form as Elyuaea'KS. 

E'asah. 1. Oi..- nf t'.c D. u.-r.islmr, R ]yrmt, 
in tae time oi Kziit, who had niutricd .i lieutik wife 
(Ext. Z. 22).— a. Sioa of ^'hnphao ; one of the two 
mm who were sent on a mission by King Zedekiah 
to Xebiichadnermr at Babylon (Jer. rxii. 3;. 

Xlath, Sloth, the name of a town of the land of 
Edoui, oommonly mentioned together with liAon- 
ireber, and ritiuite at the head of the Arabian Gulf, 
which w.is t]i'*ii.Tj (ull.sl til" Klaiiiti.: Gulf. It lii-mtoc- 
COTs in the account of the wwuletiogs (DeuU ii. ft), 
ami in later tinea moat hare come under the role of 
lAivi<l in hi« con<-]ii'st ..fllie La; 1 (if IMom ('2 Sam. 
viii, 14;. We tliui the place named again in coimcxion 
with Solontco'e nary (1 K. is. '2G ; romp. 2 Chtm Tiii. 
17). It w.xs njip;imit!y inclmlt^l in the revolt of 
Ldom ag'aiU't Ju.um ro-urded m 2 K. viii. 20; but 
it was taken by Axariuh (xiv. 22). After this, 
howetrer, Rezin king of Syria recovered Elath, 
and drave out the Jews from Elath, and tlie Syriunii 
(iuno to ELith and dwelt there to this day " (xvi. 6^. 
From this time the place ia not mentioMd until the 
fionan period, during whiek It became a frontier 
Iowa of the Moth, and the rendenoe of a Chriatiaa 
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bishop. The Arabic name is Eylch. Under trie 
rule of the Greeks and Homans it lo»t its Ibimer 
iniporlaacc ; but in Mohammadnn timee it again 
became a place of aome WKtc It it DOW qoite in* 

sipnitic.ant. 

El-Beth'el, the name which Jacob is said to have 
IxsitcuMttd on the place at which Go<l ap|>«ucHl to 
him when he was tlyint; from E»au (l>en. xxv. Ij. 

EI ciA, one of the ioreiiithei's of Judith, nnil there- 
fore belonging to the tnbe of iunieon (Jud. viii. 1). 

Bl'dMlt (Geo. itrr. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 83), the last, 
in order, of the sons of Mi.IiJin. No sati^f.ut rv 
trace of the tribe which wc may suppuee to have 
taken the appellation has yet bcM finind. 

B'dad and Ke'dad, two of the 70 elders to 
whoiu was communicated the prophetk power of 
Moses (Kum. x'\. 16, 26). Although thdr names 
were iiprin the list which Mos.^s IkmI drawn up '^xi. 
26), they did not repair with the rci>t oi their 
bi^thrcn tt> the tsbernade, bnt oonlinucd to pro- 
phesy in the Gimp. Moms l>eing requested by 
Joshua to forbid lhi:i, ret'ueed to dc so, and ex- 
pressed a wish that tlie gift of proplu-cy might be 
(lit! used throughout the people. The mock of pro- 
I'hccy in the case of Eldad and Medad was probablr 
the cvtempoiv proiliiction of hymns, chanti>l forth 
to the people (Uommond) ; ooaip. the cose of baul, 
1 Snm. z. 11. 

Elder. The terra dJcr ci old tu m, as flu- TIi - 
brew litei-ally imports, was one of exteuAive u.sei as 
an offirial litie, among the Hebitwt and the sur> 
roun iiK£^ nations. It ha 1 reference tovai'ious officios 
i^iitii. ijtiv. 2, 1. 7 ; 2 Saui. xii. 17 ; Ez. xxvii. 9;. 
As betokening a )x>litlcal ofiice, it applievl not only 
to till' Ili hit \vs. b it also to the t^ypfinns (Gen. 
1. 7,, tinj .M.'aliite> and Midianitcs (Num. \.\ii. 7j. 
Wherever a |xitriarchul system is in Ii-k i', tl;o office 
of the Cider will be found, as the kcy.stono ot the 
social and political fiibric; it is so at the pi-escnt 
day among tlie .\rabs, whci'e the Sheikh ( =tiie old 
man} is tlie hk[hesi auUiority ia the tribe. The 
nrtiest notice of the eAi^rt aotintr in oonoert as a 
political body is at the limi^ i f t'l. I!\oi!ii>. They 
were the reprcBcutitivis ot the people, so much so 
that 9tiir$ and j^cople are occasionally used as 
equivalent tcims lo iup. Joeh. xxiv. 1 with 2, ID, 
21 ; 1 Stuu. viii. 4 witii 7, 10, 19 j. Their autln>- 
rity was undefined, and exten^led to all matt<<i«> 
concerning the jniMic woal. Wht-ii tlio trilx's be- 
came settled tiie eltk'ii> ucre distinguished by ditK-rei:t 
titles according as they were actUlg as national re- 
presentatives, a-i district goveinors over the several 
tribes ( [)cut. xzii. 28 ; 2 :Nim. xix. 1 1), or as local 
magistiatcs in the provincial towns, whose duty it 
Wiis to sit in the gate and administer justice (Lteut. 
xix. 12; Ruth iv. 9, 11 ; 1 K. x.\i. 8). Thehrnumber 
and lutluence may be iufeiTcd from 1 .Sani. .\.\. 
2<t d'. They retained their position under all the ' 
political ciian^.^ which the Jews undenrent: under 
the Judges (^Juil;;. ii. 7 ; 1 J»am. iv. :5); under the 
kings (2 6am. xvii. 4) ; during the captivity (Jer. 
xxix. 1; &. viii. 1); auhsequentiy to the retnm 
;Ezr. v. 5. vi. 7, 14, x. 8, 14 ?; cn-ler thp Mac- 
cabees, when tii«y ^vere described sometimes ns the 
senate (i. Mace. xii. 6 ; 2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, si. 27), 
sometimes by their ordinary title ' 1 M.ici . vii. 33, 
xi. 23, xii. a.')) ; and, lastly, iit llw cuimin'ncement 
of the Ohii-ii.'ui era, when they are noticr%l as n 
«listinet body from the Sanhedrim. St. Luke dc. 
sGvibca tte whole onder by the oollective teiin 
wfwfivrlifnw (.Luke xxii. Cil } Acta juU. 5). 
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£l'««fl, a denemfaHit «l Ephnbi (1 Cbr. tO. 

21). 

Sla'tUlii a plaM OB fhe cast of Jordm, la the 

jaj>loi;U country, tnkcii po-^rHsssion of and inbuilt 
by the tribe ot Keiibca (Num. xxxii. 3, 'M,. Hy j 
liiaiah and Jeremiah it is mentioned as a Muabite 
tiAvn (Is, XV. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 34). Titc ex- 
tensive ruins of the j>!ace are fctill to he seen, bear- 
ing very nearly tiieir nndeut name, Ei^A'alt a 
little more tiian a mile N. of Ueshbon. 

Zle'asa, a place at tvliidi Jtuhs Maccatiaras ea- 
cam|>cii before the fatal battle with liacchidcs, in 
wliidi h« lost his lit« (1 Slacc. ix. 5). It wanap- 
pa' entir not far from Azotua (comp. 15). 



E'.c'asah. 1. J>on of lloli/.. one of t? 



sceiidaata of Judah, of the faintly uf ilexiun I 
Chr. ii. H9).->2. Son of Kapha, or Rqihaiah ; a de- 
.s(-oM<!nT:t of S.uti through Jonathan and Ueiib»baal 
o;- M. |4i lH>^;l* th (I Chr. viii. 37, ix. 43). 

Elea'MUr. L Thiid son of ^\aron, by Elishel>a, 
daughter of Atnminadab. Aflerthe de.^th of X;i.LL 
and Abihu witliout children (Lev. x. 1 ; Kum. iii. 
4), Kleazar was appointed chief over the principal 
L«WtM (Num. m. Hi), With bis brother Ithamnr 
h« mintsteml m n priest during their father's life- 
tiinr, Hii-i iiiuiif ly before his de.uli vva.s iiive>ti^l 
on JMount Hor with the sacied garments, as tiie 
raeccssorof Aaroo in the office of lii<;h-prie5t (Num. 
XX. 28). One of his fij-st duties Was in conjuuLtii ii 
with >Ioscs to superintend tlie <;easus of the people 
(Num. xxvi. 3). AlW th» oooqacst of Caniuui by 
Joshua he took jwrt in the di^^f : i!«utiou of the land 
(Jo>h. xiv. 1). Tlie Una: t.l lu& death is not men- 
tion^^l in Scripture.— 2. The son of Abinadab, of 
the hdl of Kiijath-jejuim (1 Sam. vii. 1).— 8. The 
ton of IXkIo the Ahohite, i. e. pos&ibly a descendant 
of Ahcah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4) ; 
one of the three ptiocipai mighty men of David's 
aimy (2 Sam. xxin. 9; I Chr. «. 12).— 4. A Me- 
rarite Levite, son of J^Ialili, nnd ;^'i ai. i^oii of Merari 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 22 ; xxiv. 28}.— A. A priest wiio 
took part in tha feast «f dedication tmdcr Ndwmiah 
(Ndi. xii. 42).— 6. Oneofth.^ sons of raro5h ; an 
Israelite (i. e. a layman) who had mariied a foi-eiini 
wife, and h.td to \>at her away (Lzr. x. 25 ; 1 Es^ir. 

20).— 7. J'ou of riiinehas a Levitt:' ■ !l/.r. viii. 
33; I Esdr. viii. oJ).— 8. Eleazaii .siininui>-! 
AVABAN (1 Mate. ii. 5). The fourth son . t 
tathias, who fell by a noble act of ielf-devotion in 
an engagement with Antiochiis Eupator, u.c. 1G4 
(1 Mace. vi. 43 tL). In a former battle with Ni- 
caoor, i^caxar wai appointed by Judas to read 
" the holy book " befom the attack, and th« watch- 
word in the tight — Th.- of God " — was his 
own name (2 Mace viii. 23).— 9. A distin£uithed 
scribe (2 Maoc 18) of great age^ who sulTeivd 
marfyixlom during the persecution of Antloclius 
Epiplianes (2 Maic. vi. 18-31).— 10. The lather of 
J;ison, amKnssador from Jodas Maccabaeus to Homo 
(1 Mace. viii. 18;.— 11. Tlie of Eliud, in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 15). 

Heaxu'rus, (l FM. ix. 24^, Eli.-islnij 4. 

£l>£l'olli^Is'zMl, the uanio bestoweil I y Jacob 
on the altsr which he erected facing the city of 
M ' I I ' ■'■n. 19, 20). 

£1 eph, one of Uie towns allotted to Benjamin, 
and named next to Jemaalem ( Joah. xriii. 28). 

Slephant. The word iln s ni f oct'ur in the to.\l 
of tiie o-uumical Scriptures of A. V., but is lound 
AS the marginal raiding to Behemoth^ in Job xl. 15. 
**EUphat^* teeth" i» th« naiigiaal reading for 



" ivory" in 1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. i.t. 41. ElepTi.ints 
however ore repeatedly mentionod in the Ist uud 
2nd books of Uaocabees» as faemg used in wartarR 

(1 Macr. vi.>. 

Eleu'thems, a river of Syria raent!one<l in 
1 Maoc. xi. 7; xi{. 80. In early ages it wns a 
not«l border sti'pam. .Accoixlinj: fo Siia'xj it -- [vl- 
rated byrm horn i'hoenicia, and I'oi nied l;ir imnLfHi 
limit of Coele-syria. Of the identity of the iCleo- 
therus with the nioilem Nahr-el-Kchir, " G re,it 
liiver," there cannot be a doubt Its highest sotirce 
is at the north-eastern base of Lebanon ; it swee ps 
round the nortberu end of the range, through th<t 
opening called in Seriptma the entnmoe Ha- 
math" (Xani. xx.xiv. ; and fill.s into Ihc Medi- 
teri-anean about 18 miles uortli of Tripolis. 

EDut'naa. 1. A distii^isbad warrior in the 
time of King David, who perfoimcil a m(>moni).lc 
exploit against the Philistines, though iu what t)i 't 
exploit exactly consisted, and who the hero himself 
\va.s, it i.> not p.Tsy to d- toinine. — ''i.) 2 Sam. .x.'i.'. 
ly .^ays that lio wa> tiie " *on of Joiue Oreginj fiie 
Betlilehemite," rmd that he "slew Uoiiath the CJit- 
tite, the stalT of whose spear wa» lika a weaver'* 
beam." Here, in the A. V. the words " the bro- 
tlitr of" aie inserted, to brin;.; the iKus.-«!;e int.* 
agieement with^— {6.) 1 Clir. xx. 5, which sLites 
that *' Elhanon son of «Jalr (or Jaor) slew Lahmi 
thf bit)ther of Coliaf?! tin; Gittitc, tho staH of who.-.; 
spear," Itc Of these two statements the latter i* 
probably tb« mora correct — ^the differencei between 
them being much smnllfr in iho original th-n in 
English.— 2. Tiie s*iii ot ItoJo of lietlileliein, one vf 

tlie thirtv" of David's gu,-\id, and named fiiat oa 
the li>t (2'<Am. xxiii. 24 ; 1 Chr. xi. 20). 

E li was dt<8cended from Aaron through Itham.ir, 
the youngest of his two survivitif: s<ins {l.vv. v. 1, 
2, 12; oomp. 1 E. IL 27 with 2 ;&am. viii. 17; 
1 Chr. xzir. 3). As ^e history makca no nxntion 
of any high-priest of the lii.o "t" hii.ini.ir t^ toic 
£li, lie is geneiallr supposed to have been tlie Ui>t 
of that line who odd the oflStv. From bim, liis 
sons having died before him, it appears to hav.« 
passed to his grandson, Ahitub (1 Stun. xiv. 3), aitd 
it certainly remained in his family till Abiathar, 
the giaiiJson of .\l>;t-ib, w.ts " thrust out fnau 
U.itig priest uut<> tin; I,o:>l " liy Solomon for his 
.•ihare in Adonijah's rebellion ( 1 K. ii. 26, 27 ; i. 7 i, 
and ll:e high-priesthood passed bock again to the 
latuiiy of Eleaar in the person of Zadolc (1 K. ii. 
35). Its return to the elder branch wjis one jMrt 
of the punisliment wliich had been denounced acr<«iii9t 
El! during his lifirtime, for his culpable uegligc-nce 
(I ?;un. ii. - J-2.*i| ulien his sons by their rap:uilr 
and licentiousness profaned the priesthood, attU 
brought the rites of ittliglon into abhomnoa arooug 
the I'tHij.lf! (1 Sam. ii. 27-3G. with 1 K. ii. 27). 
Notwitiistaniding this one great blemish, the dui- 
meter of Eli is marked by eminent piety, as shown 
by his mock Kiibmiv^ton to the diviu*' j Hlgmeiit 
(I i?an]. m. ]bj, and ins supreme itpud for iho 
arlt of God (iv. 18). In addition to the ofljce of 
high-priest he held that of judge, b^ng the imm»- 
diate pi-edeoessor of his }n;pi! Hamnel (1 Sam. vli. 
0, 1.5-17), tlie last ot the jn l^rs. lie dit\l at tli« 
advanced age of 98 years ( 1 Sam. iv. 15), over- 
come by the disaatrMta intelligence that the ark of 
God hail been takm in Uattlo by the Philistine-, 
who h.'ui aim slain his s«ins iiophoi and Phiuchas. 

EU'ab. L Son of Ilelon iuid leader of the titbe 
of Zebolun at the time of the oeMu ia the wiUtr- 
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r«Bof Sinai (Nom. L 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 16).— 
8. .\ r^ubenite. mo of ^lUo or Phalla, fiitlier or 
pro!;':nitar of Dathiin and Abiram (Nun. zxti. 8, 

y, xvi. 1, 12; Deut. r.. fl .— 3. Oue of" Ekiviil'.s 
U'oUieri, tht eldest uf the tamiiy (I Chr. ii. 13 ; 
1 .Sim. zvi e, ttril. 13, 28). Hb dMighter Abihail 
man:-! ]><■: ^ • • ii 1 > <«ii>iii Ilehobmim, .•xiid bote him 
thixt chiiditeu CUi. xi. IB); although it h tiitli- 
cult not to »tispect that the wwd *' diuighter " is 
hfic it5ed in tlie Iwss strict sense of t^ran<l<l.nighter 
LU ^oeiid-mt.— 4. A Levitc in the time of I):ivi<l, wiio 
wiu both a " porter " nnd a musician ou the 

" I»%iltery" (I Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5) 6. Ono 

ot the wnrliiie Gadite leaders who came over to 
Dtovid when he was in the wilderaess talcing refuge 
from Soul ( 1 Chr. xii. 9).— 6» An aoOCsUU' of i^u- 
mm\ tfa« Prophet; a KottttUto L«vfto, wn of 
Nahath '1 Chr. vi. 27}.— 7. Son of Xath c. i. 1, o:io 
ot the forefathmof Judith, and thet«6mi belouging 
to the tribe ot Simeon (Jud. Tiii. 1). 

El'iada. 1. On*' of ihivi l's >ous; nrcordir.i to 
tlte Ukts, the young^t but one of the family boru 
to him dlcr his etteblishment in Jemniem (2 Sam. 
V. lo; 1 Chr. iii. 8>. From the latter prwsnge it 
aj pciu-s tliat be was the son of a wife and not of a 
r? escubiue.— 2. A mighty man of war, a Bcnjamite, 
who led 20(>.000 of his tribe to tbt may of Jeho- 
ikiphat (2 Chr. xvii. 17). 

uiadalL Fattier of Kezon, the captain of a m.-i> 
nuidiDg bend of Zobah which annoyed Sokunoo 
(1 K. xi. 23'). 

El iadas, 1 DJ. ii. 28. [Elioi:n ai.] 

£1 iadnn, IHM, x. 58. PosftiUj alUred fram 
Ukkadao. 

El'lah. L A Beujamite; one of the sons of Jeio- 
hani, and a chief man of the tribe (I Chr. viii. 
C7 . — 2. One of the Bene-EIsm ; an lanwlitc (». e. 
i\ Uijw^a) in the times of Etmy who had married a 
foieicn wife (Ezr. x. 2G). 

Eli'ahba, a .Shaalbonite, one of the Thirty of 
iMv *• - : ••••I ^2 Sam. will. 1 Chr. \i. 33). 

KLi ^kim. 1. Son of Ililkiah ; maste: of iloze- 
kbh's household ("over the hooM^'* as Is. xxsvi. 

2 K. xviii. 18, 26, S7. He succeeded Shebiui 
in this otiice, after he hjul been ejected from it a.^ a 
j> iiiishmcnt tor his pride (Is. wVi. 10-20). Kliakini 
m.M a good man, ae appears by the title enapbati- 
eally n]pplfed to him by Clod, " my servant Eliuim " 
' Is. xxij. 20 ", an ! .x-. w.u evln<»d by his conduct 
OQ the occasioa of Sennacheiibe iavaaion (2 K. 
xviii. 87, lis. 1-5), and alto in the diidiarge of the 
liuties of bis high station, in which he actcsl ,u .\ 
** t-itiw to ihe inhabitants of Jcnisalem. and to the 
home of Jnd.ih" (Ii. xxii. 21). It was h epedai 
imtk of the Divine approbation uf i li;u u t -r ;\hd 
conduct, of which however no lurthc: tktaiU Imve 
preserved to us, that he was raised to the post 
of authority and dignity which he held :it the time 
of the -^ssyi ian invasion. What this oliice wiu has 
l^ren a ^ut«jcct of some perplexity to oomroentatuis. 
The aDcicatl^ todadtog the UUC and Jerome, an* 
dentood it of the pricetly office. Bnt it ie certain 
fom the description of tii.- (ttyxv in h. xiii., and 
e»fwc*ally from tiie expression ia ver. 22, that it 
wai the King** hooee, and not tlie Honte of Cod, 
of which Eliakim was piefes.!.— 8. The original 
ii-'irae of Jehoiakim king of Judah (2 K. xxiii. 34 j 
2 < *hr. xxxvi. 4}.— 3. A priest in the liey* of No- 
hefiii.\fi, who a^si^tt 1 nt t!.i' deiication of lb-.' new 
«all vt Jei usalcin i;^Neh. xii. 41}.— 4l I^Uest tou ot 
Ahind^ or Judab ; brother of JeeqA, and iiither 
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of Azor ()Iatt. i. 13).— 5. Son «f llden, and father 

of Jonan (Luke iii. 30. 31). 

Bi'ali, 1 E=Hi. ix. 34. [Bixxti.] 

El iam. 1. Father of Batlisln-ba, the wife of 
Devid (2 Sam. xi. 3;. In the list of 1 Chr. iii. 5, 
the names of both &ther and daaghter are altered, 
tl.f r(uiii''r to Ammii::. ruid the latter to I' viii- 
SHL'A.— 8. .^on of Ahithophel Ihe Gilonito ; one of 
David's " thirty*' warriors (2 Sam. xxiii. iW. The 
n?.mc h nmittol in the list of 1 Clir. xi.. Init ^ 
aow piul ibly liiinly dix-'crnible as " Ahijaii tiw 
Pelonite." the ancient Jewish tradition preserved 
by Jerome is tliat the two Eliaaw are one and the 
.same person. 

EUso'nias, 1 Esd. viii. 31. [Kliiioknai.] 

Eli'aa, the form io which the ;i inr of liXUAH 
is given In the A. V. of the Ai».> i \i\iA nnd N, 
1. t.: Kolus. xlviii. 1, 4, 12; I .M.uc. ii. .'8; 
:datt. xi, 14, xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 4, lu, U, 12, xxvti. 
47, 49 ; Hvlc ti. 15, Tiii. 28, ix. 4, 5. 1 1, 12, 13, 
XV. 3.5, 3C; Luke i. 17, iv. 25, 2(», iv. S. I'J, ;'>«•, 
33, 64 } John i. 21, 25 ; ih>m. xi. 2 ; Janice v. 1 7. 
fn Rom* xi. 2, the reference b not to tiie prophet, 

but to the [)•'! t:on of S»:) i|itiire desigi;;it" 1 by ]tis 
nnme. (he wi>ni> being "in Eli;»s," not as ni A. ^'. 

ot i:i:.t>." 

Eli'asaph. 1. Son of Deuel ; head of tlio tribe 
of Ikui at th" time of tlic oeii.sus in the Wildeiiit-Mi 
of Sinai Ni in. i, 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 2u;.— 
8. Son of Lael ; a Invite, and ' ^ chief of the bouse 
of the Cither of the Gendionlte" at the same time 
(^Xiiin. lii. 24). 

Eli'aataib. 1. A priest in tlie time of King 
navtd, eleventh in the order of the governors *' of 
the N uiL-t i;uy (1 Chr. xxiv. 12].— 2. A son of 
Kliocnai^ oue of the latest desceodants of tlie royai 
fKmily of Jndah (1 Chr. iii. 24).— 8. High-priest 
It Jirus;Jem ;it ih'^ time of the j-cbuilding of the 
walls under ^■dleu^iai^ (Neh. iii. 1, 20, 21). His 
genealogy is given in xii. 10, 22, 23,-4. A .sinv^r 
ill the time of Ezra who h i ! tn iii i<.4 .i ;Int i.,'n wiio 
(Ezr. X. 24).— 6. A sou of Z^ittu (Ezr. x. 27}, 
iibd^. A son of Uani (x. UG), both of whom hail 

, , ^,,,1 the same manner. 

Eli aais, i i-^l. ix. M. This name aiuwers to 
Maitk.nai in Kzi. %. . ; but is piobubly merely 
.1 1 • p- tition of Euaaiboti, just preceding it. 

Hi athah, one of the soni of Ilemaa, a mtuldan 
in the Temple in the time of King lAtvi l 1 < 
XXV. 4), who with twelve of his sons iuul bnjthncu 
had the twentieth division of the temiJe-eervite 
(xxv. 27). 

' £l'idad( son of ChiJon ; tlie man chosen to 
prfe«nt the tribe of Uenjamin in the tttvlHon of the 

tif ran.'i.in (Nr.in. xxxiv. 21^. 
E'lieL 1. Ui.ii oi tnc heads of the tril>c of Ma- 

1. :l-v h on the east of Jovdiin ' I Clir. v. 24 .— 

2. Son of Tojih ; a foretjither of Samuel the Proplul 
(I Chr. vi. :;i).— 3. One of the lieue-Shimhi ; n 
chief man in the tribe of IVnij-imin '1 Chr. viii. 
20).— 4. Like tlie preceding, a Ikojamite, but 1«- 
longing to the Bene-Shashalc (I Chr viii 22j.— 
6. "The Mahavile;" one of the heioes of David's 

i' luird in the extended li»t of 1 Chr. (xi. 4ti).— 
. Another of the same i^uard, but without any 
j expiL-> .h^iguiition (xi. 47 ;.— 7. One of the Gadite 
heioea who came acros.-* Joidan to Ihivid wlien lie 
was in the wilderness of Judah hiding liom .-^nul 
(1 Clii. xii. liy— 8. A K.i.ithit.j l .vite, at the 
lane ot the tmn<;p('it.il»on ot the AiK from the 
House of Obad-edo» to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xr. 9, 
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1 \ ).'— 9. A LeviU in the time of Hezekiah ; one of 
thf ^^vel sceis of the ofleriugs made iu the Temple 
i^J ( x\xi. 13). 

Eliona'i, one of the Beoe-Shinhi ; a dcfModimt 
f»f Bpnjainin, and a chief mta in the trib« (1 Chr. 
vii;. 2'i !. 

EUe'ser. 1. Abraham'^ chief KiTaat, called by 
li!in, at the p.usage {« tnuillf translated, ** Elicanr 

of Damascus," or "that Dnir.nsctne, Eliezer" (Gen. 
XV. '2). There is a contrail ictioii in the A. V., for 
it does uot appenr how, if he was "of Dimiascus," 
he could be " Lorn in Abrrtli^mi's hoiis<?" (ver. 
Bvit the phrase " sou of niy liousts" only imports 
that he was one of Abraham's household, not that 
he WM bom in his houiie. In tJie preoediog verse, 
"the steward of my house," soould probably 
be iciideitHl " tlie son of possession," i. e. possessor 
" of my house, aiuUl be . . . Elieier." it was, 
most likelf , thi* «ame Eliezer who is deKribed in 
Con. .wiv. '1—2. .SecotjJ s^n of Moses and Zip- 
ponili, to whom his father gave this name, " becau.<«, 
mid he, the God of my father was my help, that 
(I'-liv.iTrl mn from the SWOnl of Pharaoh" (Ex. 
xviii. 4 ; 1 Chr. xxiii. 15, 17). Ue remained with 
his mother and brother Gershom, in the aire of 
.Ii tlirf) his granfifhlhcr, when Mo«^ rctiu-ned to 
Kgyj)t (Ex. IV. Ih), she hnviug beeti scut back to 
her fkttier by Uoaes (Ex. xviU. 2}, though sheaet 
off to aooompanr him, and went part of the way 
with hfm.— 8. One of the sons of Uecher, tl»e son 
of I^njamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).— 4. A jn ust in tlie 
reign of David (1 Chr. xt. 24).«>5. boa of Zichii, 
nifer of th« Reabenites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. IG).— 6. Son of Dodavah, of >f.i- 
veshah iu Judah (2 Clir. xx. 37), a propliet, who 
rebuked Jeho>haphat for joining himself with AhlH 
ziali king of Israel.— -7. A cli^i ( Ismtlite — n "man 
of nnderstauding" — whom tun tetut with t-tliei-s 
from Ahava to Casiphia* ta induce some Lcvite^ 
and >'etbiuim to accompany him to Jenisalem 
(Easr. viW. 16) —8, 9, 10. A Priest, a Lcvite, and 
an I>! nclite of the sons of Harim, who, in the tinio 
of Ezra, had married foreign wivci (Kir. x 18, 23, 
31).«11. Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of dirist 

(I.iil..' ii. 29\ 

Elilioeiui'i, son of Zei-aliiah, one of the Beno- 
Fahnth*monb, who with 200 men retained from 

th'- Captivity with Ezra (Kzr. viii, -i). 

Eliho'ropll, "WH) of Shislia, and ouf of Solomon's 
Bf ' ' [l K. iv. ;">■;. 

Eli ha. 1. One of the interlocutors in the book 
of .lob. He is described as the "son of B.arachcl 
the liuzitc," and thus apparently icfcrred to tin* 
£imi]T of Buz, the son of N.ihor, and nephew of 
Abmbam (Gen. sxii. 21).— S. Son of Tohn ; a fore- 
fatlier of Faniurl il>p PiojJiet (1 Sam. i. 1).— 8. in 
1 Chr. xxvii. 18, Klibu " of tho brethren of David" 
i* mentioned as the chief «f the tribe of Judoh.*- 
4 One of the captains of tue thousands of Ma- 
iias-^ch (1 Chr. xii. 20) who followed David to 
ZiUag after he had left the Philistine army on the 
c\'e of the bottle of Oilbon, ami \vlio iLssiste l liim 
a'.:aitist the marauding band of iha Aumkkiteii 
{<x)nip. 1 Sam. xxx.).— 5, A Korhite Lcvite in the 
time of David ; one of the doorkeepci-s of the house 
of Jehovah. lie was a son of .'^hemaiali, ami of tin- 
family of Oli il-elom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7j. 

Elijah. 1. EUJAB the Tisiiiiite has been 
well entitled " the (nw*^t and the most romantic 
rhiiacti'i- that Isniel ever produco-i." Ci-itainly 
then: la no personage in the 0. T. whose career is 



more vividly portrayed, or who exerciser f>n un a 
moj-e iem.irkab]e la^-ination. Hia inie, su>i ifii, ami 
brief appeai'unces — his undaunted courage and liery 
zeal — the brilliancy of hia triumphi— tlie pathoa of 
his despondency — the glory of ha departttre, and the 
mini ijeauty of his reappearaiii e on tlie Mount of 
Transfiguration— throw such a ludo oi' biightaeee 
around him as is equidled by none of his oompeera 
in the s.'icied story. Tlic i'.::ioi-nti«f i:i whi<.li wr; 
are left of the circimistances aud antecedents of tiie 
man wlio did and who aullbred an nodi, donbtkaa 
< ' ntribntes to cnhanrr our intercut in the story and 
lUo tlu-Uikter. "Liijah the Ti.>hhif<? of the inlia- 
bitants of Gilead," is literally all that is given ua 
to know of his parentage and locality. To an 
Israelite of the tribes west of Jordan the title " Gi- 
leadite" must have conveyed a similar impression, 
though in a &r stronger degiae, to tiiat which tli* 
UUe ** Cdt'* does to us. What the Highiandu w«i« 
a century ago to flu' towns in the Lowl.-u)ds of Scot- 
land, that, and more tlian tluit, must Giiend have 
lieen to Sanuum or Jenisakm. One of the most 
!:imotis heioes in iho f.iily annals of Israel wa* 
*' Jephtliah the GikaJite," ia whum idl tite^; cha- 
racteristics wei-e prominent ; and Professor Stanley* 
ha< Wi ll icniai ke l how inllx:l^-ihk■ it is rightly to 
estimate his cliaiacter witiiout lecoliectiug this tiict. 
With El ijaii, of whom M mieh ii told, and whose 
part iu the histoiy was so much more important, 
this is still more nccE&sni-y. It is seen at every 
tuin. Of his appearance as he "stood Uu^e" 
Aliab, with the auddcnnesf of motion to tlus day 
characteriatic of tiw Betbidna fiom hb native hills, 
we can perhaps rcaliso M^metliing from tho t'-'r.chi*, 
tew, but atroog, of the uariative. Of his height 
little is to be inftned ; that little is in fiivour of ito 
being beyond tho ordinary size. His chief clKimc- 
tt'ii^tic was iiis liair, long and thick, and hancrin^ 
down his back ; which, if not betokcuiiig tlio 
immense strenqth of Sani.son, yet accompanied 
)iowei-s of enJunviue i;o Ic^s remarkable. His oj-di- 
Kaiy clothing consisted of a girdle of skin round 
his !oin.<i, wbidt he ti^teoed when about to move 
(]uickly I K. xviii. 46). But in addition to this 
lit' occ-L-'ioually wore the "mantle," or cape, (.f 
bhec|>-&kiu, which has suj^iied us with one of our 
most fimilinr figum of speech. In this mantle, 
in moments of emotion, he would hifle his face 
I 1 K. xix. 13), 01 when cxdtcd would roil it up as 
into a kind of staff. On one ooearion we find him 
lending himseli' down upon thr p-ouml with his 
face between his knees. Tiie w»lit.uy liin iu which 
thc^e external peculiarities had been assumed had 
also nurtured that fierceness of zeal and that direct- 
ness of addreas whidi so distinguished him. It waa 
i 1 the wild loneliness of the hills and ravines of 
Gilead that the Jmowledge of Jehovah, the living 
God of Israel, had been imp re saed on hii mind, 
which was to foiTn the .stihjrtt of his mis>irin to the 
i' lolatrous court and country of Israel, ihe northern 
kingdom had at this time fbnakm almost entirely 
the faith in .Tehovali. The wo«hip of the calve* 
had bviiu n dc^mrturc from Him, it '..~as a vioLitiou 
of His command against mateiial rcsemblanoes; but 
-till it woul 1 ajtpear that even in the presence of 
the calves Jeliovah was acknowledged, and they 
were at any rate a n.itioual institution, not one im- 
ported from the idohitries of any of the surrounding 
countries. But the case waa quite different when 
.\hab intioJnce^l tlie fore":!! religion of his wife's 
fiuoilj, the worship of the rhoeuiciau Baal. It ia 
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afi a tritoMs ngatnst thne ttro evils that Elijah 
roroes forward. — I. What we may call the firet 
Act in his lif« tmbcacM betw^uk thrae «im1 four 
j*Ktm—4hrt9 rmn wid sis tiMath* fbr the damtkm 

of the 'Iroiight, iicconI:iig to tlic st;\t<nn( iits of thf 
MttW TefitonMot (Luke ir. 25 ; James r. 17), md 
thrw or ftrar immths more (or the joorney to 
lI.-rcT., anJ tlic leliii-n to CiNnut '1 K. xvii. 1 — 
xis. 21> His iuli-oductioi) i6 ot' the most utartlint; 
dcwription: be loddenly appwirs belbre Ahob, hs 
witPi the nnrfwiti-nincl freedom of eastern manners 
he wouid hare noditHciiltT in doin^, and proclaims 
the meeance of Jcho\ nJi for the apostasy of the 
king. What immedbte action followed on this we 
are not told ; but it is plain that Elijah had to tly 
before some threatened vengeance cither of the king, 
or more probably of the qpnrn (oaai|i. lix. 2). Per- 
hnpn it wm at tliis juncture that Joebel **ent oft' 
rl>.- pitphots of Jehovah" (I K. xviii. 4). He wis 
directed to the brook Cheritb. There in the hollow 
of the ton«Bt-bed he i«iKdiied« mpiMrted in the 
rnimciilous marrier \Vith which we .-xre all familiar, 
till the £uUi^ of the brook oblig^^d him to forsake 
it. His not rcAige was at Znrephnth, a Phoenician 
tAwn lying between Tyie and Sidon, certainly the 
last pLice at which the enemj of Boid wonid be 
looked for. The widow woOMit in whose house he 
lived seems, however, to have been an Israelite, and 
no Baal-worshipper, if we maj take her adjuration 
bjr ** Jehovah thy God" as an indication. Here 
Uijah perfonned the fniradM of prokapng the oil 
MM the meal; and reatored the eoa of tiie widow to 
life aftrr his apparent litrith. In this, or some 
Other retrtat, an interval of more than two years 
ratnft fanve cktfMed. The drought oontlnaed, «nd at 
!rv«t the fill hnnis of fuiiiiie, caused hy the failure 
of the crop.'., d^ended on ikimaria. The king and 
fab chief domestic oiBccrdliMed between them the 
mournful dnty of awrtaining that neither roun>l 
the springs, which are eo fiequent a featme ot 
oeiitral Palestine, nor in the nooks and CFHtnies 
of the most slmded torrent-beds, was there any 
the herbage kit, which in those countries is to cer- 
tain an indication of the presence of moistare. It 
is the nwment for the nappearance of the prophet. 
He shows hinseelf first to the minister. Thera, 
s .iihuly planted in his path, is the tnnn whom he 
and hi* master hart been seeking for more than 
tbm jears. Bcibre the sodden appurition of tiiat 
wild figute, .ind that sl<>m. tiiilnnken couiiteimnee, 
Obadiah oouM not but fiUl on his face. Klijah, 
bowerer, snoo cahm his agitation—" As Jehovah 
of htots lireth, !>efbie whom I stfliiil, I will surely 
Umw myself to Ahab ;'' and thus lelieved of hi^ fair 
that* as on n former oeCMion, Elijah would dis- 
npp<-ir Ifeforc he couM rettirn with the kiii<;, Oba- 
d;ali df parts to inform Ahab that the niaii thej 
seek is there. A hab- arrived, Elijah mokes his charge 
— ** Tboa hast fonaken Jehovah and followed the 
Baab." He then commands that all Israel be ool- 
lecteil to Mount Carmel with the four humlrrd and 
prophets of Baal, and the four hundred of 
Anenh (AdttsRNh), the latter beinf under the 
■e^p^-Ial protf-ction of the queen. Tlnie are f-w 
mure sublime stories in history than tiiis. On the 
one haid the solitary sereant of Jehovah, aoooin- 
pi^nind r>y his ono alten'lint ; with his wiM shag^v 
hair, his sojiMty garb and «hee|tskiu cloak, but with 
calm dignity of demeanour and the minutest regti- 
tv nf proceduie, repairing tlie ruined alt\r of 
Jtaoxdk with twdve stones,— on tha otbnr hand 



the 850 prophets of Baal and Ashtarolh, tioiibtless 
ill all the splendour of their vestments (2 K. x. 
22), with the wild din of their vain repetitions and 
the maddened fury of their disappointed hojie;*, 
ami the sili iit ]wopIe .sui rounding all. The coik Iii- 
sioQ of the long day need only be giauoed at. The 
fire of Jehovah «onstnnfngh«yth aMrifioe and altar — 
the prophets of B.ul killfvl, it would seem l>y 
Elijah's own band (xviii. 40)— the kii^, with au 
apathy almost unintell^ble, enting and drinking in 
the very mid^t of the carnage of his own adherents 
—the rising stom — the ride across tlie plain to Jez- 
reel, a distance of nt least 16 miles; the prophet, 
with trae Arab cndursnce, rtiimisig before the din- 
riot, but also with tnie Ai ab iustinct stopping short 
uf the city, and going no further than the " eutmnoe 
of Jezrcel." So far the triumph had been com- 
plete ; bfit the spirit of Jezebel was not to be so 
e-.isily oveiTome, and her fii-st act is a vow of 
vengeance against the author of this destruction. 
Eli^ takm refuge in flight. The danger wan gratt, 
and the refugi? imist bo iHsLint. Thi' lii-st »tn;;:e 
OD the journey was Beentbeba. Here Eiyah halted. 
His MrvMt he Ml hi the town ; while ha himself 
set out alone into the wilderness. His spiiit is 
quite broken, and he wanders forth over the di«ary 
sweeps of those rocky hills wishing for death. But 
God, who luid brought His servant into this .tii?i- 
culty, provided him with tlic means of esksipiHg 
from It. The prophet was wakened from his dream 
of desp(udency beneath the solitaiy bush of the 
wilderness, was fed with the bread and the water 
which to this day are all a I?<'(loiiin"s I'equiretn. tit-i, 
anil went forwai'd, in tha sttength of that food, a 
journey of forty cb\p to the tnonnt of God, even to 
Horeb. Here, in the cave, one of the lumici-oiis 
cavenw in those awful mountains, he remained for 
certainly one night. In the momhif came the 
'* word of Jehoimh " — the qiustioii, " wliat i'<-».-t 
thou here, Elijah"? In all^wer to tliis invifntiou 
the Proj^het opens hb griefs. The reply comes in 
that amb' jiin'i - nnd iiidircvt form in wliicli it srrms 
ni'ces.s;iry "m? i lie de«p«»t aimmunicalious with tlie 
human r ii 1 iiould be flOttshsd, to be cffectttal. 
He is directed to leave the cavern and stand on the 
mountain in the open air, face to face with Jehovah. 
Then, as before with Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 6), " The 
Lord paMied by," passed in all the terror of His 
most appalling manifiHteUoos ; and penetrating the 
dead silence which followed these, came the my^ti^ 
rious symbol — the ** still small voice," and s^U as 
it was it spoke In looder aedents t» the wounded 
heart of Elijah than the roar and blaze whicJi h.nl 
preceded it. To him no less unmistakcably th.an 
to Moses, centuries Wfore, it was proclaimed that 
Jehovah was " merciful and gi^cious, lon.;-sufrering 
and abundant iu goo«.liiesiS and truth." knew 
the call, and at once stepping iorwaid and hiding 
his &ce in his mantle, stood waiting for the r>i\ inc 
communication. Three commands were laid on 
him — three changes weie to be made. Of these 
three commands the two first were reserved for 
Rlisha to accomplish, the bnt only was executed by 
Elij.ih himself. His fii-st .«e.-ii ij a.ls for Kr^'Ki. 
Apparently he soon found hira ; we must conclude 
St his nativa pfawe^ Abel>mehohb. EtiAm was 
loii^hint; at the time, and Elijah "passed over to 
im ' — possil>ly cios^ the river — and cast his 
mantle, the well-known sheepskin cloak, upon him, 
as if, by that famil nr art inn, cl.aiming him for hi.H 
sen. A moment ut iies;tiitioa, and then com* 
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menced Ibftt lont; priwl of wnriee and iotoeonrM 

•which continued till Llijah's lemovnl, mi<i wliuli 
tkWcr that time procured for Elislui one of tlu' l^^'st 
titles to esteem and rmrercnee — " Elisha th*- snti of 
Shapbat, wbf> ponvH wntcr on thf liamls of" Klij ih." 
—2. Ahab and Jticld iiuw jjioImIjIv U-lievftl that 
their threats hnd been efl'ectuHl, mid that thej had 
teen the last of their toi menK>r. After the murder of 
ICnboth, Ahab loses no time in entering on h!f iww 
McquiMtion. But his triumph was a slmit one. 
Elijnh had received an tntinuitioo from Jchorali of 
wlnt WM fadcing pince, and rapidly as tibe aeema' 
ti'in .'.ail iloath of NaLnth had ]n"-n liun ieil cvf/, 
lie wait tltei'*! to meet hu ancient enemy on tiie 
rtTf leeoe of hSa «riine. And then fetlowi the 
cui!»e, in terms f -arful to any Oriental — p<fcnli;u]y 
terrible tc a Jew— aii.l n1o^t of all signiiicaiit to a 
fiucce-snr of the apo-tatc jiriiun's of the northem 
kingdom. The whole of Elijah's dennnrlation may 
possibly be recover©! by putting tc^i thor the words 
ywalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 26, 36, 37, and tliose 
given in 1 K. xxi. 19-25. — 3. A space of three or 
four years now elapses (comp. 1 K. xxii. 1, 51 ; 2 K. 
i. 17) before wo n.i;un catch a gUm{»o of Elijah. 
Abaziah has met with a fatal accideut, and in on 
Ma death-bed (2 K. i. 1, 2 ; 1 K. xxii. 51). In hh 
extjwnity he H^rnh to an '.raclo or shriiiL' of Ba;il a', 
the PhilistiQe town of Kkixin, to aacertain the issue 
«f hb flinaaa. But the «fi^ la nearer at hand 
than the (lisfant Ekmn. An intimation is r nnrcyefl 
to the prophet, probably at that time inhabiting 
ooe of the veoiws ut Caiind» and, as on the former 
occnsiioas, he »ud«li nly njip^'ars on the path of the 
messengers, without preface or inquiry ullein his 
message of death, and as rapidly disappears. But 
this check only roused the wrath of Ahaztah. A 
captain was de«^patched, with a party of fifty, to 
talv Elijah prisoner. " Ami there ctiine clown fire 
imn heavon and oonsumed him and hia iifly" A 
aeoood party waa aent, only fo meet the aame &t«. 
The nltei-ed t i r f f the le.ail(>r of n third party 
factragfat £iijnh down. But the king gained no* 
thing. Tha wMBBgn was delivered to hIa ftea In 
the s«rnf> wnnls as it liarl Ixv-ii to the me5.'!cn;if'rs, 
and Elijah w-iu allowed to go JuuTulesa. — 4. It inu&t 
have been shorttj nfter the death of Ahaiiah that 
Klij'ih made a communication with the southern 
kingdom. When Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
began " to walk in the ways of the kings of Israel," 
Kliiah sent him a latter denouncing hi* tril doiflA 
and ptcdietintr hia death (9 Chr. xsl. 12-15). In 
its coiitonL'* thp letter V'ars a strong rpsemhlano' 
to the speeches of Elijah, while in the details of 
atyle It ia vei-y peculiar, nnd qail« diflerent fnm 
tlie narrative iti which it is irahoMM. — 5. The 
closing trnnsactiou of Elijah's Ufa iotmluces us to 
a locality heretofore unconnected with him. It was 
at (ilLOAi. — ])ioi.a)ily on the western edge of the 
hills of E|ihiain)— that the prophet received the di< 
vine intimation that his departure wai ttt hand. 
He waa at the time with Elisha, who seams now to 
have become his constant companion, and whom he 
endeavours to |.ri-snade to remain behind while he 
goes on an errand of Jehovah, Bat £liaha will 
not so easily give up hia master. Tlwy went to* 
•:i ther to liethi l. Again Elijah attempt.-' to escape 
to Jericho, and again Eiislw {xrotests that be will 
not be separated from him. At Jeridio ha m^cca a 
final elfort to avoid wlial fhpv both so mucli drea!. 
liut Elisha is not to be conquered, and the two set 
offnenn the nndohiting phia of bumbg aand, to 
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the distant yivar.^K1(jah la his mantle or enpe of 

vl:eep-skin, Klisha in ordir.nrr rdithes. Kifrv f.icu 
i/l the sons of ilte piopht ta aa«^iiJ tiie abrupt ]»» igi)t> 
behind the town to watch w^hat h.nppeuK in thf 
di.^tance. Talking as they go, tlie two ivarh the 
river, and stand on the shelving bank beside it^ 
swift brown current. But they are not to stop 
even heia» It is as if the aged Gilcadita cannot 
mt tSd he again aeta foot en his own side of the 
river, lie i oils up his mantle a-- irito :% stall", and 
with his old eneigy strikes the waters as Moses had 
done before him,— atrikea them as if they wei« an 
enemy ; and they are <!ivii!i\l hither and thither, 
and they two go over on dry ground. '* And it 
rnme to pass as they still went on and talknl, that. 
behii!f]. a chariot of tire anil hoivs (jf i'.;?-'. mu\ 
p<\ite>l them Loth asuiid«r, aiid Elijah wet. I up by 
the whirlwind into the skies." — And here ends all 
the dii^ information which is vouch-safed to us ot 
the life and work of tliis great Prophet. How- 
deep was the impression which he made on the 
miod of the nation may be judged of from the fixed 
belief which many oenturias after prevailed that 
Elijah would again aji]v;\r for the relief ftn<l restoi-a- 
tion of his country. But on the other hand, the 
deep impresnott which Elijah had thna made on hia 
nation only iTndtrs more reTnarkable the dejiartuie 
which the image couveyed by the later rcitfitncra 
to him evinces, from that so .sharply presented in 
thf records of his actual life. Witii the e\it |>ti<m 
of tito eulogiums contained in the cataloguers of 
worthies in the book of Jesus the son of dirndl 
(xlviii.) and 1 Mace. ii. 58, and the passing allu- 
sion in Luke ix. 54, none of these bter references 
allude to his works of destruction or of }>ortent. 
They «U aet forth a very ditferent side of hia dia- 
racter to that brought ont in the Uaterical nam- 
live. They .-ijieak of liis Kinga man of like }la^^!olls 
with ourselves (James v. 17j; of hi* kindness to 
th« widow of Sorepta (Lttke iv. 25); of hb « re- 
storing all things" (Malt. xvii. 1 !) ; " turning the 
hmrU of tlie futhers to the ciiil>heii, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just" (Mai. iv. 5, 
6 ; Luke i. 17).— 2. A prie.4 of tlie sons of Ilarim, 
who had manned a foreign wite ^Ezr. x. 21). 

El'ika, a Haradite^ on« of David's gonid (2 Smb. 
Xiiii. 25). 

Elim (Ex. XV. 27 ; Num. ixxiii. 9), the seeond 
station whert tlie Israelites cncr(mjM>l after crt smd;; 
the Bed Sea. It is di«tiiigui*bed as having hail 
« twelve wdU (nttier 'fbontains') of water, koA 
thrpcscore and ten palm-trees." Labor lo sr:i jios>\l 
Wady Uaeit to be Elim, the second of four wadys 
lyfaig between 29*> 7*. and 29® 20", which descend fitnn 
the range of et-Tih (here nearly parallel to the .-horeX 
towards the sea. Dean Stanley says *' Elim nni.4 lie 
Ghurundel, Usfit,or Taiyibrh ." Lcpsiiis takes another 
ri' t!i-* m i.s to I* fonnil in IV. Shubeikeh. 

Eiimelech, a nrin of the triU' of Judah, and of 
the fiunily of the Hezi-onitcs, who dwelt in Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah in the days of the Ju^^es. In con- 
sequence of a great dearth in the land he went wita 
his wife Kaonii, and hi.s two sons, Mahlon and 
Chilian, to dwcU in I^loab, where he and his soua 
died without posterity (Huth i. 2, 8, UtX 

EUoenal. 1. Eldest son of Neaiiah. the Son 
of yiiemaiah (I Chr. iii. 23, 24).— 2. Head of n 
family of th« Shnaonltfla (1 Chr. iv. 36).— <. Head 
of one of the families of the sons of Bechcr, the son 
of benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8^.-4. beveutL sod of 
Uashdaniah, tha son of kore, of the eow of 
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Awph, a Korhito Lt-vite, ami one of tl)e doorko«»p<?i> I 
of tho "bouse of Jehomh " '1 Chr. xxvi, 3 .— ' 
6. A pri«tt of the mos of FiUhar* in the of 
Exnu on* of thow who Kw) married fbfeij^ vrires | 
(Kir. X. '22]. H*' is jxi^v^sibly scinio ;i— -8. who 

ineotion^ in Meh. xii. 41, as one of the piiests 
who aocomfnniMl Kehomiah with trnmp^ at the 
deticitionof the wall of Jerusalero — ? An Ismelite, 
of th^ MDs of Zitttu, who had ako m^urieda forei^ 
wu- Kir. X. 27). 

Elio naa. 1. 1 F. '1. ix. 22. [Euobkat, 5.>— 
2. I VM. ix. 32. [Lu^.¥.H, 10.] 

B'iphal, son ol Vr, one of Diivid'i guar J 
(1 rh . \i. "-). [Kui'iiELET, 

EliphaJ at, 1 Esd. ix. .13. [Elu-iielet, 6.] 

Eliphal'et. 1. The last of the thirtcvu bons 
bom to David, tiUr hti CftaUisbment in Jeru« 
^ilett (2 Son, T. 16; 1 Chr. xiV. 7 ). [Elipiii;- 

hKT. 2 —2. 1 E-ir. viii. [F.LIIMIKLKT, 5.] 

ZL'^phas. 1. The too of Kaau a»d Adah, and 
father of Teman (G«tt. xxxvi. 4; 1 Cbr. 1. 85, 36). 

—2 Th.- chk-f of t!i.> '« rhi-ec friends" of M. I!.- 
)s caiied "the Temiiuite;" hence it ia natarally in- 
tnmi that be wa* a descendant of Teman. On 
hiiti fal!-i thf mrtin b :nlen ( f tli'» argiimeut, thnt 
iifii'> retribution iii this world i.^ jjcrfcct and certain, 
«Dd that consequently aafTeriug: must he a proof of 
pierious sin (Job iv. v. xv. xxii.). The crcat truth 
biwiight out bv him is the unappj-oochable majesty 
and purity of < io I (ir. 12-21, xv. 12-16}. 

Eliph'al^ a Menirite Leritc ; one of the gkUt- 
keepers appointed by Dariil to pby oo the harp 
'* on th? >ti^Tnunth " on the orGi.s:oii of brinjpn;j up 
tho Ark to the city of Darid (^1 Chr. xv. 18, 21 ). 

Eliphal'ct 1. The nana of a aon of DaTid, 
one of tiio iliilJren born to Um after his fstablish- 
meat io Jeramlem (I Chr. iil. 6).— 8. Another son 
of JOktU, bdoo«ring also to the Jenmleni fiunlly, 
ati'l apptiTntfr the la>.t of hi^ 5on^ f 1 Chr. iii. 8). 
->-3. Son iii Ahsahiii, eod of tiie Mnachathite. Ooe 
of the thirty warriors of David's guard (2 Sam. 
xiiii. 34).— -4. Son of Eshi'k. a descendant of king 
.S\ul through Joimt)* nn i 1 Chr. viii. .'19).— 6. One 
of the leaders of tlie Bene-.Adonikam, who returned 
trom fiiOiyloa with Etm (£sr. viii. IS^.— 6. A 
man of the Bene-Hashnm in the time of Eira who 

ha-i : 1 ' ' 1 ("oifi^n wife 'Ezr. x. o.'Vi. 

£lis'ftb«th, the wife of Zacharias and mother of 
Johft the Baptiat. She waa hftactf of the pricatlf 
lam Ir. ami a idatiMi (Ldw i. 36) of tlia noOlCT 

ol' our Lord. 

iriiM^iW, tba Ann in which the name Elura 

appears >n the A. V. of the Apocrypha and the 
N. T. (Ecclus. xiriii. 12 ; Luke iv, '27 }. 

Sli'shA, son of i>haphat of Abel-meholah. The 
attendant and disciple of Elijah, and subsequently 
hi» successor as prophet of the kin^om of Israel. 
The caiiie^t mention of his name is in the com- 
mand to Eiijnh In the cavt at Horeb (1 K. xix. IG, 
17). Bot oar fir«t intrndoction to the future pro- 
pJi^-t Is in the fiel"ls of his iiulivf pl.ncc. Al ol-ine- 
holnh waa probably in the valley of the Jordan. 
Elijah, on hia way from Sinai to Damaaeua by the 
Jordan vallev, li;_'hN on his snct^ssor eiipa^t-ii iti 
the labours of tiie Held. To cro^s to him, to thiow 
over his ahonlden the rough nn.<iitU— a token nt 
otice of invesfittTre with the jirophct's oi7ic>% and | 
of »Joption as n son — vt^ to Klijati but ii^t: woik of i 
an instant, sttl the prophet strtxle on as if what he I 
had 'lon«» were nothing — " Go hack again, for wh.U 
hare i done unto thee?" Elisha was not a inaa ! 
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who, havinsrput his hand to the pluugh, wa^ lik.-Iy 
to look back ; he delayed merely to give the f.iro- 
n ell kiss to hi» tather and mother, and preMile at a 
parting fimst with his pwple, and then followf.l 
th«? graat prophet on hi> northward road. >'cven 
or eiKht yean» must hare passed between the call 
of Elisha and the removal of hie master, and during 

the who],' of tli.it tiiiu' we h(r\:- iioih;ir_' of him. 
lJut wiiMi rhat period had elapsed he renppoars to 
be<-ome the most prominent fignre in the history 
of his f ouiiti y iliii i;i>; tlif ro«t of his l(Mig life. it» 
alinobt cveiy iei.)H^<t VAi^'nn preseat* the ino-.t com- 
plete contrast to Klij.ih. The copious collection of 
his aayin^ and doings which arc pitaon-^! fi ' tn th 
3rd to the 9lh chapter of the 2nd Unia ot Kji.xs 
though in many re>})ect'j dcfu -' .f in that rcm;nk- 
ablc vividoeBS which we have outiceii in the recordi 
of Elijah, is yet full of testimonies to thii contrant. 
Elijah wa.s a triy r« .h' liii i liili of tho deseit. The 
clells of the Cherith, the wild shmbs of the deeort, 
the oar* at Horeb, the top of Oarme). were hia 
h.nint-s nntl Iris resting-f>l.icps. If hf rnt»^n a t ity, 
il i.i only to deliver his message ot hre and be gone. 
Eli>h.-i, on the other hand, is a civJLsi<d man, an in- 
hiibituit iif citipA. And m with hi-t manners so 
with his up}M>nranoe. Tho tM:chi'-> of tho i);n iative 
are vei-y sli^it, hot We can g.ifli.-i- that iii-. 
was the ordinary garment of an Isi nelite, the be>jrd, 
probably similar in foiin to the long a'ibcyeh of tlie 
modem Symns (2 K. ii. 12), that his luiir w.is 
worn trimmed behind, in contrast to the disordered 
lod» of Elij.ih (ii. 23, as explained below), and that 
he use<l ft wa!ktiij;-st;ilf I iv. 29 of llio kind oi-din- 
ariiy carried by gitivc or aged citizcus (2ech. 
viiL 4). If from them cxtoiml pecuHarities wo 
turn to lh<_' infornal chiimrtpristit"? of the two, ntid 
to the results which they pioiluoofi on tlicir con- 
temporaries, the differences which Uiey present are 
highly instnirtivp. lu consiJermg these difh rrurs 
the tiict uiuit not be lo»t sight of that, notwith- 
standing their gi -eater extent and greater detail, the 
noticw of Elisha really ronvey n much more im- 
perf«!ot idea of the man tlian those of Elijah. The 
prophets of the nation of Israel — both the prede> 
oessom of Elisha, liJta Samuel and Elijah, and hia 
sQooesion, like Imlah and Jeremlah—ore repre* 
sentod to tis n.< preachers of righteousness, or cham- 
pions of Jehovah against false gods, or judges and 
deliverers of their country, or oomifldloi* w theb* 
8overei£;ii in fimM of p<'nl lUi l ditficalty. Thiir 
miracles and wonderful acts arc introduced as 
means towards these ends, and are kept in tho most 
complete subordinntton thereto. But with Elisha, 
as he is pictured in these nairntives, the ca.se is 
completely reversed. With him the mii-ncles are 
everything, the prophet's woi k notfiir.g. Tlii> m.m 
who w.ns for jeora the iatiinat* eompaiuon of i^hjith, 
on whom Elijah's mantle descended, and who was 
gifUd with a double portion of his spirit, nppeai-s 
in these reoenli chiefly as a worleer of pio<ligies, a 
pre«litter of future evout-i, a i-evoaier of 5<'c:Tit«, ami 
things iiappeaii^ out of sight or at a distanoe. The 
call of Eltdia seems to have taken place about four 

years l>efoie the death of Ahab. He dii^! iti th'^ 
reign of Joasit, the grandson of Jehu. This em- 
brace* a period of not less than 65 ycnts, for cer> 
tainly 55 of which he heH the offieo of '•pm:ih»'t 
in Israel" (2 K. v. 8).— Afl«;i the denarture ot hi* 
master, Elisha returned to dwell at Jerirho (2 K. 
ii. 18). Tl»e town hi I b<>eii Iit.lv lel.ullt fl K. 
xvi. 34), and was the resideuce of a body ot tiie 
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** aom of the prophets " (2 K. ii. 5, 15). No one 
who Imr Ti«it«d fhe flSte of Jericho etrn ftrgot bow 

prominfwt n fi^nhn-e in the scene are thf two pfT«»i> 
ni«l "pniig* which at the baseui' the btitp hW'.^ 
ofQnarastanlabriiind the town. One of the springs 
was noxious nt the time of Ellsha's visit. At the 
irqnest of the men of Jericho he remedied this evil. 
He took salt in n new vesM-l, and cast it into the 
water at its soarco in the name of Jehovah. From 
the thne of Joaeplms to the present, th« tradition 
Df thf cnie lio-s att.irh<-d to tlio larf:o 'spring; 

N.W. of the present town, which now bears^ |iro- 
baUjr in referenos to somo Intor event, ^ wm» of 
Jtn rs-.S'Ff/Mn. — 2, W'c ruxt meet with Klisha 
nt BotlK-l, ill the heiii t uf liio country, on hi« wny 
from Jericho to Mount Caimel (8 K. ii. 2'.). H fs 
Inst visit had been made in company wifli Llij h 
on their road down to the Jordan (ii. 2). The 
i-oad to the town winds up the defile of the Wfit/y 
SutcdniL Here the bojs of the town were cliis- 
itnir wutinj;, as they still wait at the entrance of 
the villages of TaL-stine, for the cluiiicc iiasser-by. 
In the shor^ttimmed locks of Elishn, how were they 
to reoognlse the sooocsaor of the ]noph<>t, with 
whose siincjy hair stivnming over his s-houMiis 
tliey were all familiar? So with the lionise of the 
Eiutem chiUivn they nott at the new cower as he 
walks by — "Ho up, i-oumllira l ! iiji, lo'itirl- 
headl" For once Klisha assumed tl)e &letmirss of 
his master. He tnrne<1 upon them and cursed them 
in the mme of Jehovuh, and we all kiiosv fhe cata- 
strophe which followed. — .'l. Elisha cx{jicat« Je- 
homra king of I.«mel, and the kings of Judah nn<) 
Edom, fiom tlieirditliculty iu the campaign against 
Moab, arising from want of water (iii. 4-27), This 
incident probably took place at ilio S I",, oiid of the 
Dead Sea. — The widow of one of the sons of 
the pitiphets ts in debt, and her two sons am abont 
to fit' (!»kefi from her aiwl miI^I as slave*, ^hc h:i> 
no [»r»*p.n ty but a pot of oil. This Elisha causes 
(in his absence, ir. h) to multiply, until the widow 
h.x< fillo l with it iill the vessels which she could 
borrow, -'i. The neit occurrence is at Shunem an. I 
Mount C u mel (Ir. 8-37). The story divides it.H-lC 
into two parts, separated from Kioh i tlier by ><'rei-al 
years, (a.) Elisha, probably cu l:Li w.mv b<t\veen 
Carm< l :uni the Jordan valley, calls accidinitally at 
i'buneai. Here he is hospitably entertained liy a 
wnnian of snhstanee. apparently at that time igno- 
rant of the < Iiaracter of hrr ptiest. There is no 
occasion here to quote the details of this cbarmioc 
narimlive. (6.) An hiterval has dapeed of sermU 
yr.ir<!. Thr* boy It now olil wori^h to accompany 
Iu8 father to the com-tieM, whei-e the liarvcst is 
pnieeedkit;. The fieire rays of the morning son 
are too powerful for him, and he is carried h iiv in 
his mother only to die at noon. She says nothing 
of their loss to her husband, but deposition; her 
child onihe bed of the man of God, at once starts 
\a quest of him to Mount Carmel. No explanation 
.Si iii'O'Iivl to tell Klisha the exact state of the case. 
The heat of the i^eason will allow of no delay in 
tafcinf the neeessary steps, and Ochaxi ia at once 
de5p«itche'I to rnn back to ShuMcm uitli the utnif)St 
speed. He lakes the prophet's walking-staff in his 
hand which he i* to Iny on the Ihce of the diiid. 
Th<» Tnnflior ntui T.]\\h\ follow in haste. Before 
they reach the viiliire tlip «'in of that iung, anxious, 
Mtmmer afternoon m\Kt ii.ive set Gehaai meets 
them on the road, but lie h^* no rea^^Tirin? rfport 
To give, the placing of the stxifT on the face of the 



dead lx»y JiaJ called forth no sign of life. Tlien 
Elisha entej-s the house, goes up to his own cham'^er, 
" and he shut the door on them twain, and piaycil 
uul<> Jehovah." The di.U is restored to life. — 

6. The scene now changes to Gilgsil, apparently 
at a time when £lUha was residing there (iv. 
.38—41). The sons of the prophets are sitting 
round him. It is a time of famine. The food 
of the par^ must consist of any heihs that can 
he fonnd. The gi^t caldron is put on at the 
command of Klisha, and one of the company I rln ^s 
luit blanket full of such wild vegetables a^ he itas 
eelleeted, and empties It Into the pottage. But no 
80o:iT have they begun their mtal tliaii the taste 
betrays the presence of some noxious h<'rli, and th<rr 
cry out, " theie is death In the pot, oh man of 
Godl" In ihi.s c,i<o the cure wa« ctVccted by iiu»:d 
which Eliiha cast iuto tlic sttw m the caldron. — 

7. (iv. 42-44). This in all probability Ijclon^s to 
the same time, and also to the same plac% as tlie 
preceding. A man from Baal-shalisha brings the 
man of God a present ot' the fii-st-fniits, wliich 
under th« law (Num. xviii, 8, 12; i>eut. xviii. 
3, 4) wen the perquisite of the ministeis of the 
sanctuary. — 8. The s mp!c r-v<>r?!<^ cf the>p ilon:c>t;c; 
incidents amount the sous of the prophets ai-e now 
interrupted by «o oecvmooe of n more important 
chai-acter (v. U27). Th^ chii f cipt.atn of the army 
of .Syii.a, to wiiom lus count* y was indebted for 
some signal success, was afllitted with leprosr 
(v. 27). One of the monibors of liis establislimcttt 
is an Israelite girl, kiduiUJjicd by the marauders of 
Syria in one of their foiays over the border, and 
she brings into thai Syrian household the finoe of 
the name and skill of EHsha. The news is com- 
municated by Naamau hiins<-lf to tlif kin.:. I'eii- 
hadad had yet to learn the podtion and character 
of Elisha. He writes to the Icing of Israel a letter 
viTV clianictot i>tic of a luilit-iry prince. With this 
IcttiET, and with a present, and a full retinue of 
attendants (13, 15, 2S\ Naaman proceeds to Sa- 
maria, to the houso of Eli.sha. El^slia s^till keofw in 
the backgrouiui, and while Naanmn i>taud» at the 
doorway, cont< iits himself with sending out amca- 
senE;^^ with t!i-' simple direction to bathe seven 
times in the Jonlan. The independent behavionr 
of the prophet, and the simplicity of the prescrip- 
tion ail coml>ined to enrage Kaaman. His slaves, 
however, knew how to deal with the quick hut not 
ungenerous tenij^^r of tlx-ir ma>tor, and th'^ I'-^uIt 
is thiU he goes down to the Jordan and dips himsvif 
seven times, **and his flesh came again like the 
fic-sh of a little child, and he wsj! c!.?an." Hi.s first 
business after his cure is to thank liis b, retactor. 
He returns with his whole following, and tl.is tiroo 
he will not Ix? deni»>l tlio presence of F.Ii>ha, i tit 
making his way in, and standing befoie hm, he 
gratefully acknowledges the power of the <^r»i "r' 
Israel, anrl entreats him to accept the present 
which 1)0 has brought from Damascus. Elisha is 
firm, and refuses the offer, though repeated with 
the strongest a^joFation. But Gehesi aumot allow 
sneh tmsores thns to eseape him. So he frames 
a storv by which the generous Naaman is mado t<i 
send back with hira to Elisha's house a considerable 
prcacnt In monef and dothes. He then went In 
and stood befoie his ma-t-r as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But the prophet was not to i)e &o dfttirwi. 
His heart had gone after bia servant through the 
whole transaction, ♦""n t^^. its minnte«t deta?!% nnd 
he visits Gchazi witii liic tremendous puni^iment 
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cf the UprMjr, from which be has jiut reltetred 
NtMrnm.-^. (vi. t-7). We now ntum to ihe 

tvnc of the prophets, hut thi> time the scptip nppoa:*s 
to be diaugtd, and is prr*)>:tbly at Jenchu, uud 
darfaig tiM reridcnoe ef Elii>l)a thei^. on« of 
them wns ctttting at a trrc r.vfi han^'iii^ the stiram, 
the iron o! lii* nxe flew oil aud &;vi)k iiiio the wtutr. 
Hi:* CYX soon brou<;ht the man of God to his aid. 
The stream of Uw Jordan is deep up to the very 
U-\:ik, e«peciallr when the wat«r is «o low m to 
leave tlio wood dry, .md is moit'over so tuiljiil tli.it 
aearcb would be useless. But the place at which 
the loet ase enteted the water te ihovro to EUaha; 
he br< ;>ks oiT a .Ntirk .nn 1 c^^t.s it into the stream, 
aud the iron appeais on tiie surfnce, and h recoveied 
hy its poiw«ior.— 10. (vi. 8*23). Eliaba ia now 
I'esidin^ nt Dothan, halfway on the nvn.l liotwecn 
iMDwia and .J<»EFeel. 'I iie iucurajons ot' tl-.e Syn.Tii 
marandiiig binds (comp. r. '2) still rontinuc; but 
rppnrrntly with crieat^r boldness. Their manoeu- 
\ .-v;e not hid iioiii the man of God, aud by his 
wamiogs he saves the king "not once nor twice.'' 
A atroDg party with chariots ia despatched to edect 
the eaptare of Elisha. They marcii by night, and 
before morning take up their stvtion round tlie I'.ix' 
of the enuneoce on which the ruiua of Dothao still 
atand. Eltaha'a aerraot is the finl to dlsoorer the 
danger. Bnt KJiah.i remnins unmovoi! hy his feara. 
He prays to Jehovah, and the whole of the .Syrian 
warriors aro atrvcii VliwL Then deeoending, he 
<>ff«TS tfl l^^d them to the pei-son nrd the place 
which they !>€«^k. ile conducts them to fjamaria. 
Tliere, at the prayer of the prophet, their sight is 
i)>^red, and they tind them^lves not in a retired 
country village, but in the midst of the capital of 
Umel, and in the presence of the king aud his 
ti-oope. After aocb a repulse it ia not sorpiising 
that the naratMb'ng forays of the Syrimn troops 
cf-.i'^. — 11. ('vi. 24 — vii. 2). But tlie king of 
i^xrvk could Dot rest under such dishonour. He 
AMadoiM llit nianniding system, and gatheis a re- 
jfular army, with whirh hp lr»ys .si'gi' to Samari.i. 
Tite awful cvtremititis to whtch ths luliaLitant^ al 
the phwe were driven need not here be recalled. — 
1?. (viii. l-(3). Wo n^iw hr.vk scvcinl ycnrs to 
au aicidest it>n&ecttxl mth Uie hidy ot' bhimc-m, at 
a period antecelent to the cure of Naaman and tlie 
tnui'sfer of his leprosy to Cehazi (v. 1, '27). Elisha 
had been made aware of a famine which Jehovah 
was about to bring npon the btnd for seven years ; 
aad be had warued his (Head the Shunammite 
thenwT that At might provide ftr her safety. At 
tiie end t-f the seven yeiin ictunutl to her 
satire place, to find that duiing her absence her 
boosa with tiw fietd^laad attached to it bad been 
appropriated by some other prson. To the kiti>; 
tbetei^re the Shuoamuiite liad recourse. And now 
ocmrred one of tboae nu« ooinddeuces which it is 
impof^ihle not to aimbe to i^omothinij more than 
meie chaiKe. At tlie veiy moment oS the entrance 
«f the woman and her son, the king was listening 
t» a recital by Gehazi of " all the great thin(:s 
which Elisha hiid done." The woman was instantly 
nvopnxfd by Gehnzi. From her own mouth the 
king heats the repetition of the wondeifol tale, and, 
whether from rvgaid to Elniha, or struck by tlie 
eatt-uii-'inaiT coim^idciice, oidoi.'* 1i9r land to be re- 
%tomi with the r.ilueof all iU produce duriog her 
abeenee. — 13. (viii. 7-1 5). Hitherto w bar« met 
with thf prophot f rily in his own countiy. We 
iKiw find him at Damascus. lie is there to carry 

On. D.B> 



out the command given to Elijah on Horab to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Sjrria. At the time 

of his arrival IWuhadad was prostrate with his last 
dluess. The king's first doMre is nutuniliy to as- 
certain his own fate ; and Hnzael is commissioned 
to be the bcai'er of a pres^'nt tn the proj hit, nrd to 
ask the question on the pait oi lus m;uitr, "Sliall 
1 recover of this diaeaaa ? " The pit»ent is one of 
royal dimensioiM; a CHnran of 40 cameUi, laiea 
with the riehei and luzurieii which that wealth]^ 
city could alone fumish. Tlio leply, ]>iohably ori- 
ginally anibiguoas, is doubly uncei tain iu the pre- 
sent donhtftU state of the Hebraw text; bttt the 
general t oudusion was nnmistakeable : — *' Jehovali 
hath ^iowed uie tliat he shall surely die." But 
this was not all that had been rerealed to the pro- 
jiln't. If Benhadad died, who would he king in his 
stead but the man who now ^Lood Ufore him? 
The prospect w .15 one which drew forth the tmt of 
the man of Cod. At Iliiz.n'r.s rc*jup.«,t KIi>ha con- 
fesses the reasvii of la> t^urs. Jiut the ptu>pect is 
one which has no sorrow for Hazael. His only 
doubt is the possibiti^ of such good foiinne for one 
so mean. ** But what ia ihj siave, dog that he is, 
that he should do this pc.it thin-?" To which 
Eli&ha replies, " Jcborab hath showed me that thou 
wilt be kmg orer Syria.*' Reiuming to the king, 
Hnzael tells him only half the dark Mviii.: o'. t!;e 
man of God — " He told me that thou shouldcst 
surely recover.*' But that was the last day ^ 
Benhadad's life.— 14. fix. MO). Two of thr- in- 
junctions laid on ilhjah had now been carried out ; 
the Uiii-d still remaiued. The time was come for 
tlie fulfilment of the curse upon Ahab by anoint- 
ing Jehu king over Israel, l^isha's pei>onal fclinie 
in the transaction wat confined to giving directions 
to one of the sons of the prophMs. £Jkhu.1— 
15. Beyond this we bare no record of Eliiha's 
li n ing taken any pai l in the rovolution of Jehu, (>r 
the events which followed it. He does not again 
apyiear till we 6od him on his deathbed in hw own 
horse (xiii. 14-19).— 16. (xiii. 20-22). The power 
ot the prophet, however, does not terminate with 
hi-, dratli. Kvrii in the tomb he rcatorea the dead 

to life. Before clasini; this acc<Mint of Elish.i we 
roust not omit to notice the parallel wiui It he pre- 
.sents to our Lord — the more nece9s.iry btcnuse, uu« 
like the rescmbbmce between Elijah and John the 
Baptist, no attention ia called to it in the N'(>w Tes 
tament. It is not mci-ely becau.se be healed a leper, 
railed a dead man, or increased the loavesy that 
ISisba TeeemUed Christ, but rather beeauae of that 

loving gentle tcmjx r and kin lurss of dis]M)sit:( n — 
characteristic of him above all the saints of the 
O. T. — erer ready to soothe, to heal, tad to cond- 

liato, which attiactiil to him women and simple 
|<co|>Ie, aud made Itim tlie universal friend and 
" father," not only con.snlted by kings and gcfierala, 

but ies*)ited fo by widows ami poor pTOpbclB in 
tlirii- little troubles and jwipkiit.Ca. 

Eli'thnh, the eldest son of Javan (Gen. x. 4). 
The i^sidence of his descendants is described in Ex. 
xxvii. 7, as the " isles of Eli *hah," whence the Phoe- 
uiciaiu obtaincMl tlieir purple and blue dyes. Jo- 
lepbus identified the race of £liihali with tiie 
Aeoliana. His riew Is adopted br Rnobel in pre- 
ference to the more ireneially rcccivtHl opii.ii ii that 
Eiialtah = ims, and in a moiv extended sense Pelo- 
ponnesaa, or cren Helba. It appeara oorrCGt to 
ti r it it as tht dHlgnation cf a fUM nthcr than of 
a locoUtj. 
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SUsh'ama. 1. iwn of Aminihini, the •*piin<<>" 
«r "oiptnin" of the trilm of Bphraim ia th«» Wil- 
ileraessof Sinni (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 4S, x.22'. 
From 1 Clir. vii. 2'3, we tind that lie \v;i,> grauvl- 
fathcr to the gi'ent Joshua.*->8. A son of Kiu^ 
Darkl, bora to him of his wivm after his establiUi- 
ment in Jermalem (2 Sam, r. 18 ; 1 Chr. iii. 8, 
liv. 7).— 3. Another son of r):»vid (1 Chr. iii. *> ,. 
who in the other list* u called Elisuua.*— 4. A 
dewmihnt of Judah; tht nn of J«kamiah (1 Chr. 
ii. 41;.— 6. The fithcr of Nethaniah r\n<1 patrl- 
father of Ishmael (2 K. xxr. 25; Jer. xli. I).— 
6. Scrihe to King Jehoiakira (Jei-. xxxri. 12, 20, 
LM V~7. A priMfciAthotliiMof Jehoohaphut (3 Chr. 
xvii. 8). 

EUflh'aphat, aon of Ztchri ; one of the rap- 
tains of huodFeda in tha time of Jeboiada (2 Chr. 

xiiii. 1). 

ZUshe'ba, the wife of Aaron (Ex. vl. 23). She 
waa tiie daiig^tcr of Ammioadiah, and licter of 
Kafl!!4ran tiie captein of the hoot of Jitdah (Nam. 

ii. , 

EUalm'a, one of David's sons, bom after his 
aeldcfiient in Jeramkn (3 Sem. v. 15; 1 Chr. 
xir. 

Eli simaai 1 Vjsd. ix. 28. [ELiAsniD.] 
BU'v, «M of til* ftra&tbcn of Jndith (Jod. 

Tii^ 1). 

El'iad, son of Acliim iu the genealogy of Christ 
(Mift. i. 15). 

EUa'aplum. 1. A Lerite, aon of Uzzid, chief 
of the houie of the Kohathites at the time of the 
ceiuus in the wildemes of Sinjii (Num. iii. ,'50).— 
9. Son of Fvnach; prince of the tribe of 2ebnlnn 
(Nam. Mxfr. 25). 

El'izur, son of .'^iwi.nir ; prince of the tribe, nnd 
over the host of Reuben (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. -iOt 
35, X. 18). 

Ellnuuill. 1. Son, or intbcr pTnni?i:ou ^s^o 1 
Chr. vi. 22, 23 [7, .^]) of Korah, acconling to Ex. 
vi. 24,-2. A descendant of the above in the line 
of Ahimoth, othemisc Mahnth, 1 Chr. n. 
(Hebr. 11, 20).— 8. Another KohaLhitf Lcvile, ii> 
the line of Hem.ui the (ringer. He was son of Je- 
Tohun, and father of Samuel the illustrious Judge 
and Prophet (1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that is 
known of liim is coiit.iintxl in the above notices and 
in 1 Sun. i. 1, 4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii. 2, 20.— 
4. A Lerite (1 Chr. tz. 16).— C. A ICorhite who 
joincl David while ho was at Ziklag ' I Oir. xii. 
Oi.— 6. An olBcer in the bou«ehold of Abaz, king 
of Judah, who WM shin hj Zfdnf ttte Ephndmitp, 
%hcn Pcknh invaded Judnh. He seems to linvr 
Kf' ti (he second la command under the prefecl of 
til.' jiil.ioe (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). 

El'koah, the birthplace of the prophet Xahtim, 
hence called "the Elko*hite." Nah. i. I. Two 
wideljr differing Jewish traditions assign as widely 
different loealitieB to this places in the time of ^ 
Jerome it wae hellered to erist In a email village of 1 
Galilee. Acrordin':^ to Schwartz, lh*» piTive of 
Kahuro is shown at Kt/r TuncAwn, a village 2^ 
English nibi norih of Tfberias. But nwdUwral 
tradition attached the f;\mc of the prophet's btiri;il 
place to Alkush, .i village on the eajst bank of the 
Tigris new the monastciy of Rabbnn Honndlid, and 
about two miles north of Mustil. The fnimer is Tnorc 
in aooordancc with the internal evideiK* atTonled 
by the prophecy, which givw no sign of having 
been written in Assyria. 

Bllaiar, the city of Ariocfa ^Gen. xiv. 1), Mems 
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to be tho Hebrew repi-esenfcitive of the old Chal- 
d.-\enn town called in the oattve dialect Ltirss or 
L'lranrhtt. /.iTr.v.T w ns ;\ town nf I nwifr Habylonia 
or Chaldiiea, sitiuited liearly half-way between Ur 
(Mutjheir) and Erech ( Wark r , on the left bank of 
the Euphrates. It is now Sgnkerth. 

Elm, Hos. ir. 13. Sea Oak. 

Elmo dam, MB of £r, ia tho gjuediogjof JoMph 
(Luke iii. 28). 

SBft'aa, tho ftther of Jerthoi and JoBhariafa, 
two nf' 1 >;iri I's c^'iaid, luronlii'.j U) 1 Chr. xi. 40. 

Elnathan. 1. Ttte miitemnl grandfather of 
.TehoiHchin, di&tingtiUhed as " E. of Jcmsalein ** 
(2 K. xxiv. 8 I. lie is iloubtless the same m.in with 
Kin.Tthsin the son of AcliWr ( Jcr. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12, 

'i.— 2. The name of thi«e pei-sons, appamtljr 
Lerite*, in the time of iCsra (Ear. viii. IG). 

Elon. 1. A Htttite, whom daughter was one 
of Esau's wires (Gen. xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2).— 2. Tli** 
second of the three sons attibuted to Zebainn (Gen. 
xlvi. 14; Nam. zxri. 26); and the founder of the 
fimily of the EloKITES.— 3. Elon the ZcLnlonit.-. 
who judged Israel for ten rears, and was buried iu 
Aijalon in Zebntun (Jadg. xii. 11, 12). 

Elon, one of the towns in the boi*der of the 
trilw of I>an (Josh. xix. 43). No town coircj-pond- 
injr in nnme has yet been discorercd. 

E lon-both'-hanan, i^ named with two r>iinif<» 
towns as formiuj; oue of ^^olomun'ij t:<jmxn£!».tii.nt 
districts (I IC. iv. 9). 

Elonitai, the. Num. xxvi. 26. [Elon, 3.] 

Eloth. 1 K. ix. 28 ; 2 Chr. viih 17, xxri. 2. 
[Elatii.") 

Slpft'Al, a Beigamite, eon of Uusbim and brother 
of Abitnb (1 Chr. riif. 11). He WM the (bonder 

of ■■. iM'';i'-'i I'l;-. f;uiiilr. 

Elpa'let, one of David's sons ix>m in JeniaKit-n 
(1 Chr. Jriv. 5). 

El-pa'ran. Literally " the terebinth of Putwi ** 
(Ucn. xiv. 6). [PaRAN.] 

El'tekeh, one of the cities in the Lordetof Dnn 
(Josh. xi.t. 44), which with its suburbs WW allotted 
to the Kohathite Levitcs [xx\. 23). 

El'telnniiOne of the towns of the t ilv of .Tudah, 
in the mountain (Josh. xr. 69). It has not f«t 
been identified. 

El'tolad, one of the cities in the <;ot!'h of Jiida^ 
(Josh. XT. 30) allotted to Sioieoo (Josh. xix. 4); 
and b povenoii of Hut tribe imtil the tine of 
Darid (I Chr. Iv. 29). 

ISLuX Neh. Yi. 15; 1 Mace, ziv.27. [Months.} 

BliiM% one of tw wairiorB of Benjunin, who 
j i- 1 V at Ziklag (I Chr. xii. 5\ 

Elymae ana, Jud. i. 6. [Elamitks.I 

B^nae, the Ai-abic name of the JenwUM^os 
or -Mt rr-'-i- mijesus f'Arts xiii. 6 ff,). 

£1 zabad. 1. One of tlic Gadite heroes who came 
.across the Joi^an to David (I Clir. xiu 12). %. A 
Korhite Lerite (1 Chr. xrrU 7), 

El'sapban, second son of tJzM, who was Hhs 
sou nf Iv'hIi.i'I, son of I.eri (E.x. ri. 22). 

•RmiMiimiwff^ the proccss bj which dead bodiesi 
are prceerred mmi putrefiu^oo and deear. It wa« 
11 n f getiend ^mong the F-:ryiiti;\ns, and it h in con- 
nexiwi with this people that the two instance:^ 
wMch we meet with in the 0. T. are mentioned 
(Gen. 1. 2, 26). Of the Eirypfi.m nielh&'l of em- 
balming there remain two minute .nrrounts, uhich 
have a general kind of agreement, though they difler 
in det.^ils. Herodotus (ii. 8G-89) descrilj.'s thiw 
modes, varying in completeness and expense, and 
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f K w M mi \f pmoos nfokrlj trained to Hie pro- 

li'«sion, who werp initi.-ited into the irp'orios of 
the art by their ancfcstois. The most coj>tly mode, 
which is CBtiimted Iff IXodonis Siculus (i. 91) 
at a talent of silver, was said by the Egyptian 
prit-sts to belong to him whose name in such a 
matter it wu not lawful to mention, viz. Osins. 
The cmUdBMn fint ranored part of the braia 
throagh the Bottrilii, bf mmn of a crooked iron, 
r.nd dfslroyed the le^t hy injecting c;iii>tii- <iriirs. 
Ad incision was then made along the tlank with a 
dbarp Ethiopian ttone, and the wh<de of the Intea* 
tines removed. The cavity was rinsed out with 
|xilm*wiDe, and afterwards scoured with poundnl 
perfonMi. It was then filled with pinre mynh 
|v^unded, cassia, and otlier aromatics, except fiaiik- 
iuceose. This done, the bu<ly was &ewn up and 
steeped in ifatroa Ibr serenty days, \yiiea the 
«erentr dap were accomplished, the embnlmers 
washed the corp?* and swathe<i it in liandages of 
lincilt est in strips and smeared with gum. Tiicy 
then gare it up to the relatires of the deceased, 
who prorided for it a wooden case, mmle in the 
skfinpe of a iiinn, in wliirh the dead w.as j la'^d. and 
(tepQsited in an erect position against the wall of 
tlw sepaldird dtanlMr. IMwn$ SkvUm gim 

wi uitiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM /r 

liiiimiiiiiiii 
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^ Tne particnlars of the proceM wliich are omitted 
by Herodotos. The second mode of embalming cost 
about 20 minae. In this ca.«e no incision was made 
in the body, nor were the intestines removed, hut 
«ediHMia was mjeeted into the stomach by tho 
mtnitt. Ttt oil WW pr»»tH t ed from CKnp-ng, an 1 
t"..*" }oW was then st'vp^^ in rKifrf^n for the ap- 
pointed number of dajrs. On the last dajr the oil 
WIS wfflriiwwitf wd carried off wHh it the stenadi 
'and int'^'nc"! in ft state of >liitiiin, wh-!"^ the 
was ooo5ume<i by the nation, and nothing was left 
hot tfw fkio and bones. The body in this state wa.s 
to the rebtives of the deceased. The thiid 
which was adopteii by the poorer dav-es, and 
botKlds^Oontiifctcd. in rinsing out the intestines 
with sTnnaea, an infusion of senna and cassta, and 
»t««pii^ the body for the usual number of days in 
natmra. The medicaments employod in embalming 
wmt TBiioaa. From a chemical analysis of the 
flAi4sBQM found iiiuuimies, M. Rooale detected 

modes of Hnb.ilming — ^1. v:\th a^pKtlt'un, or 
Jiw^s pitch, called aLw funeral gum, or gum of 
8. with ■ miitnre of asphaltom mm 

c«d ia, the liquor distilled from the ol.ir; 3. with 
this mixture together with some resinous aud aio- 
Tha powdvsd 
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tinned hj Heradotns wen aoi nhad with the 

bituminous matter, but sprinkled info the inrities 
of the Ix^Jy. It does not appear that embalming, 
properly m> cnlleil, w;is pmctiMil by the Hebrews. 

Embroiderer. Tiiii term is gi^-en in the A. V. 
.I* the cqulvaleut of r<t/'e/n, the productions of the 
art being descrilxxl nr. needkwork " (n^-md/i . 
In Esod<is the embroiderer is contrasted with the 

cunning workman '* {chU-ihSl), Various explana- 
tions have het'n oflci-ed is to the distinction between 
them, but mosi ot th«N orerkiok the distinction 
marked hi the Bib • itadf, m. that the rMm wore 
simply a variejatel texture, without ;;n! ! thro.id or 
tigures, and that the dtiahfft iuterwore gold thrnd 
or figms into the 'naUitataA totozc. The 9^ 
tincfion, as given by tlw Talmudists, is this — that 
rihndh, or " needlework,** Was where a f»attcrn 
was attached to the stuff by lieing sevm on to it on 
one side, and the woik of the cJtdsheb when the 
pattern was worked iutxi the stuff by the loom, juiJ 
so appeared on both sides. This view appears to 
be entirely inoonstatcnt with the statements of the 
Bible, and with the sense of the word rihrUlh else- 
wlieie. The ciue of the figure o;- tlio gold 
thread in the one, and its preaeooe in the other, 
eoMtittits tlw eamoe of the disUucUott* Again, 
looking at the genci-al sense of the words, we shall 
find that chAthib inrolres the idea of invention, or 
detigmbig patterns ; rihnih the idea of texture as 
well as raru'ijatcd colour. I'm t her than this, 
rtkmdh involves the idea of a regular disposition of 
colours, which demanded no inventive genius. We 
have lastly to notice the incorrect rendering of the 
Heb. word sAdAots in the A. V.— bioider," " em- 
broider" (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39). It means stuff worked 
in a tmiUattd manner, i,e. with square canties 
sodi iS rtoMB might be set in (comp. rer. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom w.is extensively 
practised among the nations of antiquity. In addi- 
tion to the B^ptisDs, ths Bsbyloolsns wsm ede- 
brated fbr it ; but cmbroiilery in tin" pi oper sense of 
ths tenn, i. e. with the needle, was a Phrygian iu« 
vention of httsr date (PUa. viii. 48). 

Emerald, a pi-ccious stone, fii^t in the second 
row on tlje breastplate of the high-priest (Ex. 
xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), in^sctsd to l^re fiom Syria 
(Ez. xxvii. 16), used as a seal or signet (Eoclus. 
xxxii. C), as an ornament of clothing and bedding 
(Ez. xxviii. 13; Jud. x. '21), and spoken of as one 
of the foundatioM of Jerusalem (Rev. xzi. 19; Tob. 
xiii. 16). The rainbow roand US throBs Is oem> 

pir.d to emerald in Uov. ir. 3. 

Smsrodla (Heb. 'Op/MUn, tichdrtm i Deut. 
rrriii. 27; 1 flun. 8, 9, 1«, tI. 4, 5, II). The 
proKibilities as to the nature of the di-iease ai-<« 
mainly dependent on the probable loots of these 
two Hebrew woids. It appears that the former 
woi-d means the di-^ease, and the latter the port 
aflected, which must ueceesavily have b*en in- 
cluded in lbs setnally existing image, and hare 
struck the eye as the mmtial thing represented, ts 
which the disease was an faieident. As sHDsnoririd 
swelling, then, scetns the most probable nature of 
ths dfacwnc, so no more pit>bable coqjectore liast 
been adrsnesd tinm thst kmmm r h tU U twMMrs, or 
blfolin^: piles, are intended. These are veiy com- 
mon in iiyria at present, oriental habit* of want of 
exerrise and improper food, producing derangement 
of the liver, oeaatipatisa, Ac, kvag sack as to 
cause them. 

a trilw «r ftnilf of gigantic statim 

ft 2 
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wliiih orir^nally iuli:»1jit«d the regioQ alaaff the 
rastein side of tne i>ead Sea. They were lelaied to 
the Aoakiiii, and wtn geocrally called by the Munc 
namp; but their conquerors the Ikloabites termed 
tJiem Eoiim — that is " terrible men " (Deut. ii. 
llj— mart pralwblr on acooimt of th^ fierce 
n>pect. 

Enmun'iMl, Matt. i. 3$. tlltllAinJSL.] 

Emma'ufl, the village to which tiie two di.^iples 
were goiag wboi our Lord appeared to them OQ the 
wnj, on the day of Hia reaurreetion (Lake ttir. 
1-!;. Luke mukos its distiuice from Jenisalem 
sixty itadia ^A. V. "threescore furlongs"), or 
about 74 milea ; and Joeephus mentions •< a village 
c^Ilpd Emniaus " at the same distance. Fiom the 
eui'licst peritxl of vvhicli we have any record, the 
epiniOB prpTailo<l among Christian wnters that the 
Lmmaua of Luke was identical with the Emmaus 
on the border of the plain of Philistia, alterwardii 
called Nicopolis, and which was some 20 miles from 
JcniMlem. Tiieo, (at some noaon maknown to tis, 
ii h^guk to be supposed that the rite «f Emmaus 
was at the llttlp village of Kubeibth, nhoat 3 iiiiles 
west of N^y SanwU (the aocieat iiiZPfitt), and 
9 milei from Jemealcm. There is net, however, a 
sliadow of evidence for this 6up|iosition. In fact 
the site of Emmaus remaius yet to be identified. 

Bnau'lU, or Kioop'olis (l Mace. iii. 40), a 
town in t]if. plain of Phili.stia, at the fot^t of the 
inountaiiui of Judah, 22 Roman miles tVom Jeru- 
salem, and 10 from Lydda. It wai foriitie*! by 
Baochides, the general of Antiochus Epiphones, 
when he was engaged in the war with Jonatliaa 
Afaccabaeus (1 Maoc. ix. 50). It was in the plain 
heekk this litj that Jadea ilaeeabaeos ao a^nally 
defeated the Snians with a mere handful of men, 
n« rtlatcd in 1 Mace. iii. 57, iv. H, &c. A small 
miserable village called 'Ainw^ still occupies the 
site ef the ancint city. 

Em'mGr, 1 E*l. ix. 21. [ImmeU-] 

Emmor, the Ijatiier ol Sycbem (Acta vii. 16). 
[Hamor.] 

E nam, one of the cltif*^ of J i kh in tiit SftefcJ ih 
or luwlaiid (Josh. xv. '64). ¥rom its mention wilii 
towns which are known to hare been near Timnath, 
this is very probably the place in the " tlooi-wjiy " 
of which Tamar sat before her inten'iew witli ker 
J;ittior-iii-law (Gen. zxxriii. 14). 

S'hail Ahira b«ii-iikiao wae *'priDoe" of the 
tribe of Kaphtali at the time of the nomberii^ of 
J I I in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 15). 

£iia'fibni, 1 £ad. ix. 34. [Elusuib.] 

XnCMBfBMIt (Heh. modMFfwA, in all pbieei ex- 
ri'pt 2 K. vi. 8, wh- i •■ Urh'iur.t!, is n tl). The word 
primarily denoted Uui letting- place ot an army or 
company of tnrdlen at night (Ex. xvi. 18; Gen. 
\xsii. 21), and was hence applied to the army or 
caravan when on its marcli (Ex. xiv. 19; Josh. 
X. 5, ]d« 4 ; Gen. xxzii. 7, 8). Among nomadic 
tribes war never attained to the dignity of a s* i- 
ence, and their encampments wcie ron^cqueully 
devoid of all the appliance* of more systematic war- 
fare. The deioription of the camp of the Israelites, 
on their mmreh mm Egypt (Num. ii., iii.), sup- 
plies tlic pwtrst amount of information on the I 
huliject: whatever else maj be gleaned is from 
NCttttered Mote. The tabernacle, corresponding to 
tlie chieftain's tent of an ordinary enaunpnient, 
was placed in tlie ceutj-e, at>d uouud and facing it 
(Num. ii. 1), arranged in four gmnd divimnB, cor- 
TCHNodiiiB to the nmr «>«^a*« of the oomDeM. lav 



the host of Israel, according; to their st.ind.irJa (\iim. 
i. 52, ii. 2i. in the centre, rouud tlie taber- 
nacle, and with no standard hot the cloudy or tieiy 
pillar uh icli its,ted over it, were the tent* of the 
}>riests and Lerites. The lunner, with Hoses and 
Aaron at their bead, weie encamped cm the e;i)t«jtii 
atda. The order of encampmeDi was praeerved ou 
the mardi (Num. ii. 17), uie s^nal for which was 
given by a blokt of tiie two silver tnuiipi tj; i;Num. 
X. 5). In this description of the order ot the en- 
campment no mention is made of eentineb, who, it 
is reasonable to suppose, were place] :;t ;!i.> .rat-.* 
{Ex. xxxii. 26, 27) in the tour quaiters ot the 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the I.e^-ites (comp. 1 Chr. ix. IS, 24; 2 C'iir. 
xxxi. 2). The sanitary regulatioui, ot the camp of 
the Israelites were for the twofold purpose of ptie- 
serving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling-place of God 
(Num. r. 3; Deut. xxiii. 14). The execution ot 
cnm inala took place without the camp (Lev. xxir. 
14 ; Nam. Vr. Sb, '10 ; Josh. vii. 24), as did the 
burnins; of the young builock fur the siii-oiFerinjj 
(L«T. iv. 12). These drcumstauoes combined ex- 
|ibin Heh. xiii. 12. and John xix. 17, 20. High 
ground apiKars to have lK>en Ttniformlj selected for 
the ]>o»itii>u of a camp, whether it were on a hill or 
mounteiti Kid«, or in an inaccessible pasa (Jndg. Tii. 
18). The rnreles.snes.s of tiie Midianites in encamp- 
ing in the plain exposed them to the uij,'ht surprise 
by Gideon, and resulted in their con.s^{\ieut dis- 
oomiiture (Judg. ri. 33, vii. 8, 12). But another 
important consideration in fixing upon a position i'ur 
a camp was the propinquity of water : hence it i& 
Ibuad that in most instances eampa were piicticd 
near a spring or well (J n ig. vii. :'> \ 1 Maoe. uc. 33). 
The cinip \s :ls surrounded by the ma'gdldh (1 Siim. 
xvii. 20), or ma'g&l (I Sent. xxvi. 5, 7), which 
■ome nplaia as an earthwork dirown np lonad the 
encampment, others as the banier formed by the 
baggage-waggons. We know that, in the case of a 
siege, the attacking army, if posable, sorrounded 
the place atfnckwl fl Mace. xiii. 43), and drew 
about it a line of circumvallation (2 K. xxv. 1), 
which was marked by a bnattwork of em th (Is. Ixii. 
10 ; Ez. xxi. 27 [22]; comp. Job xix. 12) fur the 
double purpose of pieventing the escape <^ the be- 
sieged and of protecting the besiegeis from their 
sallies. But there was notso moch need of a formal 
entrenchment, as but few instanees oocnr in whidt 
en;^^igements were fought in tlie aimj^vs them.«.elvi>:», 
and these «mly wlien the attack was made at uight. 
To guard against thaae attadca, eaotinda were 
pwtcd (Judc:. vii. 20; 1 Mace. xii. 27) round thf 
camp, and the neglect of this precaution by 2^bah 
and Zalmnnna probably led to their capture h]r 
Gideon, and the ultimate det'e.it of their anny 
(Jud^. vii. 19). The valley which sepamteil ttie 
hostile camps wt^s geuenillj selected as the fighting 
ground (1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 15; 2 Sam. xviii. 6), 
upon which the contest was decided, and hence tho 
valleys of Palestine have played so conspicuous a 
part in its histonr (Juidi. viii. 13; Jwllg. vi. 33 ; 
2 Sam. T. 22, n'li. 13, &c.). When the fishtins; 
I jnen went forth to the place of marshalling (I Sam. 
xvii. 20), a detachmeot was leil to protect the caii){> 
and baggage (1 Som. xvii. 22, xn. 24). The heaste 
of buideo were piobably tethered to flM tent-pc^ 
(2 K. vii. 10; Zech, xiv. 15). 

XBdumtmenta. l. Heh. Af/im or Uhaiim {V.x. 
TiL lip 32, viii. 7), seiMt arts.~2. Ctakdplii«^ 
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(2K. ix. 22 ; MiV. v. 12; N'afi. i), "muff r ^ 
hpeih," The belief in the power of ceitain formulae 
onivvrNl in tht andciit irarU^^. £4eMihim 



(Eal. X. 1 1 ). Th« word is especially used of the 
channiDg of serpents, Jer. viii. 17 (cf. Ps. Iviii. 5 ; 
Ecclus. xii. 13; Kcci. x. ll).^-4« The word ndchd- 
s/ifm is uMf-i of the pin-hantmerts socc'lit bv Rala-im 
(Nusn. sxiv. 1). it properlj alludos to oplnomaucy, 
bufc in this place im a general meftning of endeip 
venring to gain omens. — 5. Cheber is used for magic 
(Is. xirii. 9, 12). Any resort to these methods oi 
imposture was strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. 
six. 26; la. zlrii. 9« but to endicate the 
todeDcy is aliiiort impottiblo (2 K. xrtt. 17 ; 2 
Chr. xzxiii. H), ho fin*i it htill ^ownASng at 
the Chrtstiaa eia (Acta xiii. 6, 8, vtii. 9, 11 : 
GikLT.aO; RcT.ix.21>. 

£n'-dor, a plaot- in the terrifory of Issachai", anJ 
yet p<kis«sM:d )jy Maaasseb (Josh. xvil. 11). Endor 
was long bell in mcDKHj bjr tfa* Jtfrtsh pwpl* «ff 
ronnecff! wllh tlie great victory nrcr Siscm and 
Jabln. it (ir:)s iiuowa to £uji«bius« wiio dcsciibes it 
as a large Tillage 4 mUei S. of Tabor. Here to the 
N. of JeM Dvhy the name still lingers, attached to 
a considerable but now deserted TilUge. The dis- 
tance from the slopes of GiliM to Endor b 7 or 8 
Bsikip over dillicult ground. 

Xa-ngla'im, a place named only lijr Eztkiel 

''xlvii. lUy, LKtitly as ou thf I'cid Sea; but 
whether near to or ^ fix>m Eogedi, on the west or 
east ridi of <fao Sea, It is tmpoonlilo to aBoartain 

from the text. 

£xienLea sar is the name under which Slialma- 
neter appcan in the book of Tobit (i. 2, 15, &c.). 

Ene'cius, of the lenders of the people who 

jetuimtl iiorii tikptiyity with Zorobabel (I Esdr. 
T. 8) 

Engtiddi, E d -i. xsiv. 14. [ExGEDf.] 
Hn-gan liinL 1. A city in the low country of 
Jadah, luincd betwefeo Zanoah and Tappimh (Josh. 
XT. 34;.— 8. A city on the border of Jssachar (JoiUi. 
3nx. 21), allotted with its "suburbs" to the Ger- 
shonit* I.evites (xxi. 29). There is great proba- 
bility in the coojectars of Bobinton (u. 315) that it 
b idnfieal viUi thoGlnafa of Josnmis {Ait. xz. 6, 
€1^, which Rgain, there can be little doubt, survives 
in the modem /enin, the first Tillage enooontered 
OB Dio ascent from the gmt pbin or Esdndon Into 
the hills of the central country. 

Enged'i, a town in tlie wilderness of Judah 
(Josh. XT. 62), on the western fbol* of tho Diad 
(Kz. xlvii. 10^. Its onpinal name wns Haxnzon- 
Tatoar, douLtlc^, a& Josephus saj's, on aocoutit 
of the palm-groTes which surrounded it ^2 Cbr. 
sx. 2; Eoclua. xxir. 14). Its site is now well 
imowu. It b about the middle of the western 
shoie of the lake. lieic i.s a rich plain, half a mile 
aqtnro, clo|sng T«ry gently from the biw of the 
niBbntafaM to uo wster, and drat In on the north 
\>T a lofty piomontoiy. About '\ rr.ilc up the 
western accUrity, and at an deration of come 400 
ft«C obofo tho plain, b the fountain of ilfli JAly, 
f f m which the place gets its name. Its banks are 
now caltivated by a lew ^milies of Arabs, who 
^eially pitch their tcnb near this spot. Traces 

> f the ' Id «ity exi.st upon the plain and lower dc- 
^iivity of tiif mounUiin, on tlie stmth bonk of the 

> \>.<r,'^. The history of Engedi, though it reaches 
hack nearly 40*^ fean, may be told in n lew seu- 
Ibbois. It was iflunediatdT nAir na Mamlt upon 
tbt ^'Amritsi^ that 4i»tl( in &namfe>TluDW»'* 
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tl .f the five Mc«opotaniian Icinp? were att.icko^l by 
the rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xlv. 7 ; 
comp. 2 Chr. zz. 3). Sanl was told that Darid 
w?« in the " wildcns'- - of Rni;(^i ;" and he tuok 
" 3000 men, and went to seek David And liis men 
upon tho rodcs of tho wOf ^Mte" (1 Sam. xxir. 
1-4). At a later period Elngcdi was tiie gatherin*!;- 
place of the Moabites and Ammonites wiio went u|> 
against Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Berachah 
(*_' Chr. XI, 2). The vineyaids of Engedi were cele- 
brated by Solomon (Cant i. 14), its balsam by 
Josephus, and its palms by Pliny. 

EngiiiiL n tom cidnsireij npidiod to militiiy 
afikirs in the BiUe. The cn^es to whidi the tam 
is applied in 2 Chr. xxvi. l.i, were designed t'l 
propel various missiles from the walb of a besieged 
town: one, like tho fofbta, was Ihr stones, 
siitinc piolxibly of a strong spring and n tube ! > 
give the right direction to the stone; another, like 
the ootapii/ta, Ibr anvwi, an enormoas statinnnry 
bow. Another war-engine, with which the Heltrpwa 
were acqoainted, wa& the b.ittehng-ram, descril^ed 
in Kx. xxvi. 9, and still more prectMjin Es. ir. 2* 
\\'\. 22. The niarpii^i! leT-lfi injr, "engines of 
shot" (Jer. Ti. 6, xxzii. ::4 ; i:.z. xxvi. 8), b in* 



.Aaqrtlaa -^wx-mifim, (Vkam Bona, 9I. lSQ.i 

Engraver. The specific description of an rn- 
grater was chirath ebcn (Ex. xivui. 11), and his 
ddef haslneas was cntthig names or dericas on rings 

and seals ; the only notices of engraving nre in con- 
nexion with the h^h-priest's dress — the two onyx- 
stones, the twdre jewels, and the miti«-p1nto 
having inmiplions m them (£x.uTiii. 11, 21, 

SG). 

En-had'dah, one of the dties on the border of 
Issachar named next to Engannim (Josh. xis. Jjt). 
Van de Yelde would identify it with Ain-hmd oa 
the western sM" nf Carniel, and about 2 miles only 
from the sea; but thb b sorely out of the limits 
of the trihe of fasKhtr, tad rather in Aaher or 

En-hakltorei the spring which burst out in 
answtr to tho ory of Samson after hb exploit with 

the jawbone (Jud^r. rv. 19''. Van de Velde en- 
deavours to identify Lechi with Tell-el-Lekiych 
4 miles K. of Beersheba, .-uid Enhakkore with tho 
( ,.r^> .y^ring Iwlween tlie Tell an»l Khe" rU'rh. 

£a-iia'fOr, one ef the ttnced lilies in the inhe- 
ritinoe of Naphtali. distinct from HnxoT (Joih* llx, 
37). It has not yet been identified. 
Ea-mish'pat, Gon. ilv. 7. [Kadesk.] 
WmA. L TbaotdcatMiarOalnCQan.iT.lT), 
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ENOCH 



who calied the city whkh he built ader hi* name 
(18). Ewald fonciefl that there ia a i-eferencc to 
the Phrygian Icouium. Other pbices have been 
ido) titled with the aite «f IskioGb with httk probe- 
faUity : e. g. Arnddia fn BoaiiM, the HmiSiAi in 
the Cauc-.v-us, 2. Tl.'> >"i< cfJuitsl and Citljcr 
of Jlethiueloh (Geu. v. 21 tl.; Luke iii. 28). In 
th« ^ibtW «r Jitde (v. 24) h« itdcacnbdl w *« th« 
. Tr'/i.'/i from A<!nni;' and the number is probc\l!y 
noticed as catireyiug the idcnofdiviue completion 
and rest, while ICnoch was hitnaelf a typ* «f per- 
j'cctoil humnnity. Thp utli-r nnrr.hers cmirccf.>! 
witii liib history ajijK'.tr Uai symmuti iuil to IxMvitli- 
out mcaniog. At'tcr t)i<> iiirtit ot Methuselah it h 
anid (Geo. v. 22-4) tkit Euoch " walked with God 
300 years . . . and he wns not ; for God took him." 
The pbia'^r " wnlkt.\i willi (ii^l" i-; eUcwheie only 
used ot' Koah ^Gen. vi, 9 \ cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &e.j, 
and fa to be explained of n prophetic life spent in 
iinmrdiate couT< ise wifli tli..' >j>i;ilii;il woill. In 
the epistle to tiie Hebrews the sprixiz and issue 
of Enocli's lite are dearly nuuked. The biblical 
uotic<«: of KiHxli were a fmitful soiii ce df .'■]m\ . ;].-.- 
tion in Liter times. Soni** tl\e<'lopi;iJis disputed 
with sabtilty as to the place to which he was re- 
moved. Butli t};«! Latin and (ircTk lathers com- 
monly coupltid i:liiO<L:h and i'^lijah as lii^toiic wit- 
nesses of the possibility of i| resuiTection of the body 
and of a true baman existence in glory ; and tlie 
Toiee of early ecclesiastical ti^dition is ahnort tin- 
animous in regarding them as " the two witnejsses" 
(licv. 11. 3 ff.) who should tail belbra " the beast." 
— In 2 Eidr. Ti. 49, 51, EhhhA sluds ia the 
Latin (mid Eflg.) VeitioB fiir JMmoHh Id the 
Aethiopic 

Xnen, tts Book of; is one the meat ira- 

portnnt rPTTinins of that mrly apocah'ptif lifeiatvire 
of whicli the lx)ok ol Daniel is the gioat prolotypf. 
1. The hijitor)- of tlie book is ifnuukable. The 
lirst ti'ace of its oxisten' v is :;:uerally fottn i in t!u> 
Kpi-stle of St. Judc (14, 1 j ; cf. Enoch i. i>), but 
the words of the Apostle leave it unceilaio whether 
he derived his quotation from tradition or frwa 
writing, though the wide spread of the book fn the 
wond ccniury Mcnis almost ileci»ive in liivour of 
the latter supposition. It appears to have been 
known to Jostin, Irenastts, and Anatotins. Clement 
of AltiiinJria AUil On'-on Uith ni:ike u>f of it. Tw- 
tuiiiaa i.'Spi^ly quotes the book as one which was 
*' not received by some, nor admitted tnio the 
Jewish cinrm." Considerable fragmentit are pre- 
served in tiie ChronogrcLplkia of Georgius Syucdlus 
(c 792 A.D.), and these, with the somty notices of 
earlier writers, constituted the sole rem^iins of tlie 
book known in Europe till tits dose of tlic last 
century. Meanwhile, however, a n^rt was cur- 
not that the entire book was prcecnrcd ia Abys- 
itnia; and at length, in 1773, Brace brvnght with 
him on his ntiini fjom Egypt three M.>S. conbiin- 
ing the complete Aethiopic Uanslation. — ^2. The 
Aethiopic translatien was tnade fimn the Oieek, 
nt!d pi-oliab!y towards the tni.MIi' or <.!i'j* of the 
Iburtli century. Tlie general coincideice of the 
tfanshtioo with tht patrislle qootatieos of 
sponding iMi5SJig« shows satisfactorily that the tcit 
from which it w;u> dtrived was the srnnL- as tlmt 
Oturent in the caily Church. But it i> still mi 
oerlaia whether the Greek test was the original, or 
itself a translati(H). One of the eailiest refe:ence.> 
t,i \]\c louk o-j-'iu^ in the Hebrew Book q/ Jubilees, 
and the names of the aogals and winds an derived 



from Ammaic rootj. In additian to this a Hebrew 
book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish 

writers till the thirteenth century, so that on tJiese 
grounds, among oUien, many Itave supposed that 
the book was first eompesed in Hebrew (Anunaeia). 

— 3. In its i>ri--<'nt .-h,i[:>c the l>ook ronMsts cf i 
aeries of revelations suppoiied to liave been given to 
linodi and Neab, wbidi extend to the most varied 
asjH'ct.s of natare and life, .m l aio liolcnril t" ofViT 
a u>u)pieiieu«ivc vindication ui tlie action ot Provi- 
dence. It is divided into five pni ts. The /irtt pari 
(<'c. after a geinrnl intj oduct ion, contains au 

.iccount ut the fall of tlie au^jels ((Jen. vi. 1) and of 
the judgment to come U[k>u them and upon tlir 
giants, Uieir owning (6-10) ; and this is followed 
by the description of the journey of Enodi tbmoiEh 
liio e.uth and lower heaven in ci'nij-:uiy wi;!i ;ui 
angel, who showed to bim many of the great my»- 
tcries of nature, the tnasnre-booses of the stenns 

ami wind.s, ar.d fires cf lh;iV'ni, the prison of tin" 
lallea and the land ot the bies^ ^17-3G). Tii<> 
teccmd pari (37-7 1 ) is styled " a vision of wi:>dotn," 
and consists of thiec " j -.ndili^," in w liiih Eii- ;i 
adiites the revelatioua of Urn higher s«ciets oi 
heaven and of the spiritiul world which were 
pvcii to him. The tirst parable (38-44) givw 
cliietiy a picture of the futui-e blessings and mani- 
festations of the righteous, with further details as to 
the heavenly bodies: the second (45-57) describes 
in splendid imagery the comii^ w Mimlali, and the 
results which it should work among »*th€ elect" 
nod the gainsay ers: the thitd (59-ti9) diaws out 
at fturther length the bloMdnem of ■* the elect and 
li'jly," and th'.' < onfn^Ion and wretchedness of tlie 
Biulul ndera of the world. The thk^ pari {li'^Z) 
is styled ''the book of the eomm of the of 
heaven," and deals with the motions of ti e 
and moon, and the changes of the sca^nu.^ ; ^d with 
this the narrative of tlie journey of Enoch cW(-#. 
The fourth put ,811-91) is not distinpiii>!i«l by 
any JsjAMiiid uaJuc, but coutaius the rtx»rd of a dream 
which was gi-nnteil to Enoch in his youth, in which 
he saw the histoey of the kingdoms of God and of 
the wotM tip to the final aitablisbm«it of the 
thioue of Messiah. The Ji/th part (92- 1 0^) e< ti- 
j tains the last addresses ot iuMcfa to his children, in 
wbidi the teaching of tite former ehsfCen is made 
the groiindwoik of earnest exhortation. The signs 
which attended the bii th of Moah are next noticed 
(lOG-7); and another short •'writing of Enoch" 
(108) forms the close to the whole LchjI.. — \. Tlie 
genetul unity whicit the book poij»e»;ies in it» pie- 
sent form marks it, iu the main, as the work of on*- 
man ; hut iuleinal iwr.ciilcnre hhows -with cqind 
iltaincbvS tiiut ditieient tragiuenti wtre iiioorpo- 
rat* vl by the author into his work, and some addi- 
tions have been probably made aAerwaxds. The 
whole book appears to be distuictly of Jewish origin, 
and it may be regaixirj as descni'in-:: an imj^itant 
phase of Jewish opinion thoitiy befwre the coming 
of Christ. Notwithstanding' the qootattoo in St. 
JnJe, aiid the wi<i»- cii cul.Uiou of li.c look if«'!l, 
the apocidypse of Enoch was uniformly and disn 
tinetly eeperatcd from the canonical aor ipt n r m. 
E'non. [Aeno.v.] 

£ noo. The son ot Seth ; properlj called Enosh, 
xs tn 1 Chr. i, 1 (Gen. ir. S6, «, 7, 0, 10, It ; 

E nosh. The same as tlie piece-liiig: (1 Chr. i. 1). 
En-rirn'mOA, one of the pkc» which tiie nieit. 
of Jndah xc-inhabited attar their ntum from tk^ 
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ZN-ROa£Ii 



^tiritjr (Ndb, «i. 29). Pi>lii|w th« tame as 



fKdt, «i. 

-*Ain and Riamm** (JmH. xy. 32\ and «<Aiti/ 



IV. 



BemTitcii ** fxii. 7 ; and s^^e 1 Ch; 

En-ro'gvl, a »pi>Dg which tbnneU one of the , 
Undmorks oa the bmiBdAi^4iiie Itttweni Jiidah 
I'.'r.ih. xr. 7) and IViij.uniu 'wiii. U',). Here," 
aj'jj,uentl]r conce«ii»*i tioin Uie vitw *»i the city, 
Jonathan and Ahinuaz rctnaiD«d, after tltc flight 
of DariJ, awaitifis; i(itolIii;t :i< ■• fiom v\ i;!'uii tlie 
walU (2 Sam. Jivu. 17 ; lieii', by the itoue , 
Zotieleth, which is clotie t ) l.ti-iogd, Adonijah held 
the feast, which was the fii>t and last act of hit 
.ittenpt on the ctown (I K. i. 9). Theie are tJt\ 
the occurrences of the name iu the Uiblc. By 
JoMfibo* OB the last incideat its ntuatjoD ia giren 
MS ** witboat the city, iu the rojal gaidn. In 
more tnodcrn timex, a tradition, np(>arently fiist 
recorded by BTocardus, would make En-rugsl the 
w«U of Job sr Kehemiah (Btr EftA), beUnr the 
juiu tipn - f lh.^ v.dl. ys nfKedrou and Hiuuom, and 
iM^uth oi the I'ool of ^sikhim. Againi>t this gecernl { 
MmT, aoiDe strong ai^timeots aic urged by Dr. I 
Konor imfavour of idi i tifyir.;; Kii-n gel with the 
present Foaatain of the Vii|;in,'' 'Am Vmia td- 
/)amj — the perennial soutw &va wUcb the Pool 
of "-ilxuii '■- ^■•pr'I'f'!. 

Zil<-flhexti e&h, .\ '■pi ini; whali toimed one of the 
Lrndinailu on tite north boundary of Judith (JotfJi. 
sr. 7) and the south boundary of Bci\)aiiii& (xnii. 
17). Tbe Ain-J/mid or Ait-C/Jt -tha '* Wdl of 
the ApoKtles," — about a mile below fia|]yuiy, is 
generally ideutiiied with iua-t>hcme»h. 

Suiga (fUa ; in the A. V. geneitdly " enj^itni." 
sonietiiiKS " >tanilai\l;** dtffcl, ** staiuiard," with the 
e%ce|»ttou of CaaL ii. 4, " baoaer;" 6tU, " sasigo 




The distinction between these three Hebrew terms [ 
is suiBciently marked by their ret^pective uses : nes | 
fs ft signati dtgtl a military ttmdard far a kaye 
dtrniao «f an mtwf ; and M, th« aamt fin* a smali ; 
"ni«. Neither of them, licwtvor, t x{irps<#s the idia 
which " s ta ndar d" oooveys to our minds, viz. a 
jiaj; tha i t s na a rrf i in wsa amangtha Il ehiisw s f\-o- \ 
hftbly rewmUixI tlir>fce r.f the Kgyptians and Assv- 
nass — a fi^i« or device uf some kind eterated on a 
t«la. (1.) The — ti eisaf the adbar «♦ ensign" are 
most frequent; It consiste*! of soni'' wpII tindpr- 
stood signal whicli w»i5 e:(hibited on the top of a 
p<i!e from a bate mountain top (Is. xiii.2« xriii. 3). 
What tbe oatare of the uffmi was, we bare no 
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mes» of statins. The tin{M>rtani point to be ob- 
served is, that the mh was an oecasioaal signal, and 

imt a inilit^u y sfarninri. (2.) The term dei/f/ it> iiseil 
to describe the standards which were given to cadi ot 
the ibor divUons of the tsiveUt* ai my at the thne 
of the Kiodu.H (Num. i. r._», ii. t!'., x. 14 If.;. 
The chni-acter of the Hebrew miiitai j »taQdani» in 
<)iiite a matt<.'r of conjecture; they piolably ie> 
M Hil led tl. Egyptian, which a>ii"<i>tiil f>!" n ^^fixd 
lUibUm .^ucli u.-> .ui jiuimal, n boat, or Uiu it.i{ig'2> nani«. 

En-tappu'ah. It is probably idcntic-il with Tap* 
puab, the position of which will be ekewheie e«- 
amiaeJ {Josh. xvii. 7). 

Epae'aetna, a Christian at Rome, gi-eeti-d by .^t. 
Paul in hum, zvi. 5, and designated as his beloved, 
and the first fraft of Asia unto Christ. 

Ep'aphras, a t'<']H>wd.ib<>uivr with the Apo6t!» 
i'aul, wcutiOQcd Col. i. 7, as baring taught the 
Cotesslan church the grace of God in truth, and 
de!Jguate>l a foitht'iil miui^ti r of Chrii>t on their Ix*- 
half. He was at tlutt unie with St. Taul at Hmm 
{Col. lY. 12), and seems by the expression them 
used to iiav h. i Ti a ruIos>ian by blith, li id 
him agam utuitiui.t.'d iu Ute Kpistle to I'hiicmnii 
(ver. 23), which was Mnt at the some time as that 
to tbe Colossians. £paphi-a$ may be the •oimi^ as 
Kpaphroditus, but the notices in the N. T. do not 
enaf'lo t.) -jxak with any confidence. 

^paahiodi'fcD* (Phil. ii. 2a, ir. 18> boeabore 
under EPATRItAM. 

B'phah, the liist, in oidci , of the eooji of Midian 
(Ciea. junr. 4 ; I Chr. i. aiterwards mcntioasii 
by Isaiah (Ix. 0, 7% No satisfactory identificathiu 
of tliis tiit-c h:\3 been disrovfK'iJ. 

E'phah. 1. Concubiue of Caleb, in the line ot 
Jndah (1 Chr. ii. 46).-4l. Son of Jdidai; also in 
th. ! I r Judah (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

J^hah. [ M K Asu Mja. ] 

Sykfti, a Netophatliite, whose sous were aniuii^ 

the captain^ of tiu^ foii'n" loft iu Judali atler the 
depotiaUua to D.ilj)luu ^Jcr. xl. 6, xJi. J, comp. 
\l. 13). 

E'pher, the second, ia older, of tbe sims of 
Midiuu ( Gen. xxr. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 33). His settle- 
ments have not been ideutiiied wifh any probability. 

^"jfkm. 1. A MMt of iura, amoug the d«iosud- 
nuts of Judiih (I Chr. iv. 17).*^ One of the heads 
of the families of Mrmp— 00 the east of Joidan 
(1 Chr. V. 24). 

B'liliM flirn'mfai, a place between Seooh and 
.-\icekah, at which the rhilistim-s \v..-.e t-riCirrpetl 
belbiS the affray in wiiah Uoliath vva^i kukni (1 
Sam. ztH. 1). Under the idiorter form of Pas- 
riAMMiM it ocpms rnt-c n^raia iu a similar ooDueiiou 

(1 Chr. iki. l.i [lU-AH.J 

Ephasiana, the Epistle to thie, w.os written by 
the Apostle ;;t. Paul during his tiivt capliri^ ai 
Kome (Acts xxviii. 16), apjxireutly irnmediately 
after he had written the Epistle to the Colossians 
[Coi>os8tA>s, i;r. toI, and during that period (per- 
hiips the early part of A.D. when his imprisott- 
iiu nt had nota^-amtd the --pvi ier drinicter which 
mfems to hare maiked its close. Tiiis sublim(> 
epirtte was addressed to the Christian church at 
t!;<' am ient aii l famous city of Ilplicsus, that diurrli 
wbicii the Ap««tle imd hiuiik.li iuunded (ArU xix. 
I sq., camp, xviii. 19), with whii-l> he aU-i.' .v> 
!ong (Acta xx. lil), an<l fit^m the elders of whieh 
he p.ii ltd with such ii w.iim-hti\rtt-d and afiettin<4 
farewell (Acts xx. 18-3:>). Tlie contents of tlits 
epistle easil/ admit of beiug divided iuto two per- 
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tiom, the first mainly doctrinal (eh. i.— iii.)t the 
teeond hortatory iind practical. With rt^rd to 
the lUtthenticitif axiA gmiii inicss of tliis cpi.-ile, it is 
not too much to waj that thei-e are no juiit grounds 
f&r doabt Tbs tettimoniei of antiquity cr« tm- 
usiially Rtrong. Even if we do ii<it pi ess the tu^ 
posed allu&ioiis iu Ignatius oiid Poljcaqi, we can 
ooofidently addnre Irenaeof, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Tcrtullinn, and after them theconstant ami persistent 
traditioD of the ancient Chmxh. Kven Marcion did 
not deny that the epistle w.-m written by St. Buil, 
nor did heretics refuse oocnsionally to cite it as con- 
fessedly dne to him ns its author. *n recent times, 
however, its e^nuineness ha* been somewhat vehe- 
mently odlM in qoMtaoo. De Wett* iaboora to 
imnre that it is • mere apiritten tzpaimon of the 
Epistle to the Tolossians, though compiled in the 
Apostolic age : iSchwegler, Baur, and olhe» advance 
• step fiir^er, and reject both epistka ■§ of no 
higher antiquity tinn the nrje of Montanism and 
early Gnosticism. For a detailed reply to the argu- 
neots of De Wette and Banr, the student may be 
referre l to Meyer, Kmlcit. z. Eph. p. 19 sq. (ed. 
2) ; Davidson, 'lntn4. to N. T. ii. p. Ab2 iq.; and 
Alford, Prolegomeni, p. 8. Two special points 
require a brief notice:— -(1.) The readers for whom 
this epistle was designed. In tfie opening para- 
graph the words iv 'E<ft4irf an omitted by K, B, 
67, Basil, and poanbly Tertullian. This, combined 
frith tha aumeirhat noticeable omtefon of all greet- 
talgp to tht members of a Chui-ch with which the 
Apartla stood in such afTectionata reUtion, and 
sons other intcmal otjcctiuna, haTV su^estad a 
doubt \Yhether these words really formei! a part of 
the original teit. At first sight these doubts seem 
pfamsible; bnt when we oppose to them (a) the 
overwhelming weight of diplomatic evidence for the 
insertion of the words, (b) tlie testimony of all the 
Tersions, (c) the universal designation of this epistle 
by the nndent Church (Marcion standing alone in 
his assertion that it was written to the I^odiceans) 
as an epistle to the EphetidnM^ (d) the extreme dif- 
ficulty in giTing any antisfiietory meaning to the 
isolated paitieipK tha nhseoea of any parallel 
iisa^e in the Apostle's writinpt, — wt" c-m sn^rroly 
feel any doubt aa to the propriety of removing tha 
bncicets in vhkh that words ara andosad in tha 
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2nd edition of Tischcodorf, and of oonsidering them 
an faitegiiil part of the original teit — {'2.) The 

(juestion of priority in n^jiei t of comix^itioti !)*•- 

twecn this epistle and that to the Colos^inns is very 
difficult lo adjtist On the whole, belli iatemal and 
external eonsiderations set m somewhat in &rour nf 
the priority of the Epistle to the Colosnans. 

S^'cfltts, an illwtriotis dty in the district of 
Ionia, nearly opposite the island of Samo«, and 
about the middle of the western coast of tiie jH-nin- 
sula commonly called Asia Minor. Of the Komaa 
province of Asia Ephesus was the capital.— 1. GeO' 
graphical Relations. — All the cities of Ionia were 
remarkably well situated for the git)wth of com- 
mercial pniqpnity, and nooe more so than Ephcsna. 
fn the time of Augustas It the great emporfom 
of all the n'pons of Asia within the Tanrus : its 
harbour (named Pauormus), at the month of the 
CSayster, was dabomtely constraeled. St. Pmrl's 
life alone furnishes illustrations of its men^uitile 
relations with Achaia on the W., Macedonia on the 
N., and Syria on the E. As to the rdaUooe of 
Ephesus to the inland re^ons of the continent, 
these aljo are prominently brought before us in the 
Apostle's travels. The "upper coasts" (Acts six. 
1) through which he passed, when about to take up 
his residence in the city, were the Phrygian table- 
lands of the intei ior. Two great roads at leMl» fei 
the Roman times, led castwaid from Ephcsns ; one 
through the pa^^es of Tmolus to Sardis (Rer. iii. 1) 
and tlience to Gabitia and the N'.K., the other round 
the extremity of Psictyas to Magnesia, and so up 
the Talky of the Unmider to lemium, whcooe the 
communication was direct to the Euphrates and to 
the Syrian Antioch. There seem to have been 
dbm and MagBcaiaa gates on tiie B. ride ef Ephcaos 
con-espondin;^ to these roads reaj^ectively. There 
were also coast-roads leading northwards to Smyrna 
and southwards to Miletus. Ry the latter of these 
it is probable that the Ej>hesian elders travellwl 
when summoned to meet Paul at the latter city 
(Acts* XX. 17, 18).— 2. Temple and Worship of 
Diana. C c n snieuous at the head of the harbour of 
Ephesos was the great temple of Diana or Artemis, 
tiie tutelary divinity of the city. This buildii^ was 
raised on immense substmctions, in oonsequcoce of 
tiia swampy naton «f tiie graand. Hm 
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temple, which had been begun before the Persian 
Wtf, was burnt down in the night when Aleuuider 
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riaa of th* Tmafla at Diana al Rpliaaaa. {Trom OuU'* 

Spktnatm.) 

the (ireat was bom ; and aiiotlicr structuiie, raised 
bt the ecthusiafttic co-operation of nil the inhubitant.s 
of "Am" had taken its place. The mar;nificence 
of this conctuuy was a proverb thro'ighout the 
drilued world. In consequence of this devotion 
the city of Kphesus was called rtiiKopos (Acts 
xix. 35> or "warden" of Diana. Another 
cooMqueiioe of the celebrity of Diana's wor- 
ihip at Kphesus wn», that a laic^e mannfnc- 
tory grew up there of portable shWccs, which 
stmfers porchased, and devotees carried with 
them on jonmeys or set up in their houses. 
Of the mannfiicturers engaged hi this business, 
perhaps Alexander tiie " coppersmith "(2 Tim. 
ir. 14) was one. The case of Demetiitis the 
" silrersinith " is explicit— 3. Study and Prac- 
tice of Ma^ic. — Not unconnected with the precedinj: 
>ubject was the remarkable prevalence of m.igiciil 
art* at Ephesus. Li illustiation of the mat^cnl books 
which were publicly burnt (vcr. 19) under the in- 
fluence of t^L Paul's preaching, it is enough here to 
refer to the "E^itria ypdfifiara (mentioned by Plu- 
tarch and others), which were regarded as a chann 
when prouounced, and when written down were 
carried about as amulets.-^. Provincial and Sfu- 
nicipal Ootcmrnent. — It is well known that Asia 
was a proconsular piovincc; a(i<l in harmony with 
thia fact we find proconsuls (A. V. " deputies,"} 



specially mentioned (ver. 38). Again we learn from 
I'liny (v. 31) that Ephesus was an nssize-town ; 
imd in the saciwl naiTative (ver. 38) we find the 
courtilays alluded to as actually beinsj held (.\. V. 
" the law is open ") during the nproMr. Kphesus 
itself wjis a ** free city," and had its own osiemMii-s 
and its own magistrates. The senate is mentioned 
hy Josephus ; and St. Luke, in tiic narrative before 
us, (ipeaks of the Srjftos (vcr. 30, 33, A. V. •* the 
people") and of its customary assemblies (ver. 39, 
A. V. "a lawful assembly"). We even find con- 
spicuous mention made of one of tlio most impoi taut 
rnunicii>al officei-s of Kphesus, the " Town-Clerk " 
or kee})er of the records, whom we know from other 
souixes to have been a i>ci"son of great influence and 
responsibility. It is remarkable how all tliesc 
political and religious characteristics of Kphesus, 
which appear in the sacred narrative, are i!iu!st:ated 
by inscriptions and coins. The coins of Kphesus aie 
full of ailusioDS to the worship of Diana in vaiious 
.■x>pects. That Jews were establisheil there in con- 
>idenible numbei-s is known fiom Josephus (//. c), 
utd might be infeired from its mercantile eminence ; 
fxtt it is also evident from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. It is 
leie. and heie only, that we find di-fciples of John 
he Baptist explicitly mentioned afler the ascer.sioD 
)f Christ (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3). The case of Ajol- 
los (xviii. 24) is an exemplification further of the 
intercourse between tJiis place and Alexandria. The 
lirst seeds of Christian truth were possibly sown 
it Ephesus immediately after the Great Pentot-ost 
Acts ii.). In St. Paul's stay of more than two 
yeai"B (xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), which formed the most 
important passage of his thii-d circuit, and during 
which he laboured, first in the synagogue (xix. 8), 
and then in the school of Tyrannus (ver. 9). and 
ilso in pri>*atc houses (xx. 20), and during which 
iie wrote the Kii-»t Kpistle to the Corinthians, we 
have the period of the chief evangelization of this 
>hore of the Aegean. The oddre&s at Miletus bhows 
that the church at Ephesus was thoroughly org:\uised 
under its pre8b)'ters. At a later period TiMOTllT 
was set over them, as we learn from the two epistles 
addressed to him. Among St. Paul's other com- 
panions, two, Trophimus and Tychicus, were natives 
of Asia (xx. 4), and the latter probably (2 Tim. iv. 
12), the former ceiiainly (Acts xxi. 29 „ natives of 
Ephesus. In the same connexion we ought to mcn- 




Coia of Ephemu, nhlbltlnf lh« Teniple o( litaua. 

tion Cncsiphoi-xis (2 Tim. i. lfj-18) and his house- 
hold (iv. 19 . On the other hand must he noticed 
ceiiain specified Kphesian antagonists of the Apostle, 
the sons of Sccva and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hy- 
menaeus and .Mexandcr (1 Tim. i. 20 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
14), aud PhygcUus and Hemiogenes (2 Tim. i. 15). 
The site of ancient Plphesus has been visited and 
examined by many travelleia during the last 200 
yeai-s. The whole place is now utterly desolate, 
with the exception of the small Turkish village at 
Ayasaluk. The ruins oie of vast extent, both on 
Coressus and on tlic plain ; but tlicrc is f^rcat doubt 
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as to many topographical details. It it satUfactorr, 
however, that ihe position of the theatie ou MouDt 
Prion is nb<ohite!y certain. 

Eph'lal, a (!«-sc«ndaDt of Ju<Iah, of tho family of 
llezron and of Jenihmeel (1 Chr. ii. 37 ). 

Ephod, a sacred vestment originally appi-opriatc 
to the high-piii-st (Ex. xxviii. 4), but aft«n w;ird!S 
worn by ordinary prie3t5 (1 Sam. xxii. 18), and 
deemed chaiacteribtic of the office ( 1 Sam. ii. 28, 
xiv. 3 ; Hos. iii. 4). For a description of the robe 
itself see IliGii-PRinsT. The impc.itim-c of the 
*>|>hod as the receptacle of the bieastplate led to its 
ailoption in the idolatrous formn of worship iosti- 
tuted in the time of the Judges (Judg. viii. '^7, 
xvii. ,*>, xviii. 14 ff.). 

E'phod. Father of Ilaiiniel of the tribe of Ma- 
nasvh 'Num. xxxiv. 23). 

E'phraim, the second son of Joskmc bj his wife 
Ascnath. The first indioition we have of that 
ascendancy over his el>ler brother .Manat^^eh, which 
at a Inter period the tribe of Kphiuim so unmis- 
takeably poss4>sse<l, is in the blessing of the childivn 
by Jacob, Gen. xlviii. — a |)assapc on tlic a^e luid 
genuineness of which the severest ciiticism ha.s cast 
no doubt. Kphiaim would appear nt that time to 
have been abo.;t 21 years old. He was bom before 
the beginning of the seven years of famine, towards 
the latter jiart of which Jacob had come to Ec7pt, 
17 years belbie his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). Before 
Josieph's death Kphiaim's family had reached the 
third {;eneiation (Gen. 1. 2.3), nnd it must have 
been about this time that the atTiay mentioned in 
1 Chr. vii. 21 occuncd. To thiJ* early penod too 
must proJjobly be referred the circumstance alludtjil 
to in I's. Ixxviii. 9. The numbeis of the tribe do 
not at once fulfil the promise of the blessing of Jacob. 
At the census in the wilderness of Siuai (Num. i. 
."2, 33, ii. 19) its numbere were 40,.'>U0, placins; it 
at the hc-oil of the children of h'achel ; Manasseh's 
number being ;»2,200, and Ik^njamin's 35,400. But 
40 yeiu-s later, on the eve of the conquest (Num. 
xxvi. 37 , without any apparent ciuse, wiiile 51a- 
nasseh hail aivanccd to I)'.',70(», and lW>njainin to ■ 
45,600, £pb«im had decrea^ied to 32 5U0, the only I 



smaller numljcr being that of Simeon, 22,200. It 
is at the time of Uie sending of the spies that we 
are first introdncol to the gi-eat heix) to whom the 
trilje owed much of its subsequent gioatness. Uniirr 
Joshua, and in spite of the smaliness of it-<« numbers, 
the tribe must liare taken a high position in the 
nation, to judge from the tone which the F.phiaimitts 
av.umed on occasions shortly subsequent to the con- 
quest. The Iwnndarirs of tl>e portion of Fphiaini 
aie given in Josh. xvi. 1-10. The south boundary 
was coincident for part of its length with the noitJi 
bound;rry of I^-njamin. Commencing at tlw Joidan, 
at the reach opposite Jeridio, it lan to the " watvr 
of Jericho," probably the Ain D\ih or Ain Sultan : 
thence by one of the laviiies, the Wmly Ilarith oi 
W. SuiceinU, it ascended through the wilderness — 
Midbar, the uucul'.ivate<l waste hills — to Mount 
liethel and I.uz ; and thence by Ataixitli, *' the 
Japhletite," Itothhoron the lower, and Gezer — all 
With one exwption unknown — to the Me«litenancaa, 
probably about Jopj<i. The geueial diiectiun of 
tljis line is N.E. by E. In Josh. xvi. 8 we pit>- 
liably have a fiagment of the northein boundary 
(comp. xvii. 10), the ton^nt Kannh being the 
iVciAr el AJJtdar just below the ancient Caesjirea. 
But it is very possible tliat thei-e never was any 
definite subdinsion of the territoiy assigned to the 
two brother triU-s. Among the towns named as 
Manasseh'a were Bethshean in the Jordan Valhy, 
Endor OD the slopes of the ** Little HeiTOon," Tnanadi 
on the north siile of Carrnel, and Dor on the sea-ctia-t 
south of the same mounLiin. Here the boundary — 
the Doith boundary — joiDcd that of Asher, whuh 
dipped Ulow Carmel to take in an angle of the 
plain of .Sharon: N. and N.W. of Manasseh lay 
Zebuliui and Is»achar respectively. The tenitory 
thus allotted to the " house of Joseph " may be 
roughly estiniated at 55 miles from E. to W. by VO 
from N. to S.. n portion about eqiuJ in extent to 
tl»e counties of Norfolk ami Sullolk combine*!. But 
though similar in size, nothing can be moi-e diflTeient 
in its nature from those level cnuntiis than thi.n 
I broken and hilly tmct. Cential Palestine fonsi.st!* 
: of an elevated distiict wiiich rises fiuui tiie liat 
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r&ogcs of the wildemcM on th« noth of Jodab, and 
t«iTiiiiift!fs m the north with tfat liopm which de- 

: ■ ml into th<' j^rt'nt plain of Esd:;ioIoii. On tlic 

•w&t ft flat sti ip ieporates it Tram the sea, and m 
the CMt iBOther flat atrip fonm the raUe^ of the 

.''■rhn. Of this diitriLt the northern half was 
occupied hy the great tnbe we ai'e now eousidering. 
Thia was the Aar-JS)BiAnajm» the** Hfioot Ephraim," 
a district wliuh s-i^m« to extend as lar south as 
llamah and Ltlhd (I Fnm. i. 1, vii. 17 ; 2 Chr. 
siii. 4, 19, comjxued with xr. 8), places but a few 
rvil.-s north of Jei ii-.il.:in, and within the limits of 
ujiiniiu. la structure it is iaue&tone — roundect 
hilla aifantted by rallep of denudation, but much 
laa regpular and monotonous tbw the part more to 
the aouUi, about and heloir Jertittlein ; with wide 
plains in the heait of thf mouutoius, streams of 
ruoning water, and oontiauoaa tncta of vcigetttioQ. 
The wealth of their poneasum had not the aane 
jiiimediaVly dep-;i>Itiig eirc< t on tins tube that it 
imi oa some of its noithei-u bi«ibi°en. Voiious 
csosc* Bttf have helped to avert thb «viL 1. The 
O'utral Mtiiaticn of K[ihiauu, in the highway cf all 
ituninmiicatioat from one jait of the couutiy u> 
another. 2. The ]K»ition of Shechem, with the 
twrt jacrM morntain.s ot' EI a] and Geiixim, and of 
Shkluh, ai;>l t urtlicr o( the tomb and patiimony oi 
Joi^haa. 3. There was a spirit about the tribe 
which may hare been both a cause nod n 
(OL'nbequeiice of these advantages of position. That 
»pint, though sometimes takin;^ the form of ooble 
remoQitnoca and ivpatation (2 Chr. xxriiL 
usttalljiBanlfiab itself in jealous comphiittt at aome 
<*rit< : jiri>i.' uii l'i ta'an oi a lvautage gained in which 
Uiey had uot a chief ^are. The oosettlHl stoto 
of the cwmtry In general, and of the {otenor of 
l!|jhra!m in j<i;tu iilar (Jud;;. ix.%aivl the continual 
luvursioDs ot tbreignen, prevented the power of the 
tiiba ihmi nonifesting itself in a nei« formidable 
maOQer tlian by these muimurs, during the tim - 
uf the Judges and the Rnt st^e of the monarchy. 
Uut the rciKn of Solomon, splendid in appearance 
but oppressive to the people, lU'vi-lopwl both t!u; 
circumi>Uiucci of revolt, and the Ica kr wlio vvu.s to 
tiira them to account. Solomon saw thiough the 
trim, and if h« could have succeeded in kiUiog j 
Jeivhcm as he tried to do (1 K. xi. 40), the dis- 
njptioQ might have Uan jiostponed for another ceo- | 
tary. Aa it waSf the oothreak was deferred for a j 
tim^ hat the irritation was net allayed, and the | 
iD-;ir.c folly of his m.)U bnr.iglil ffie inischief to aj 
head. From tlie time of the revolt ia two sense^i | 
the hialory of Ephiaim ia the history of the king- I 
dom of Israel, stncf not only did the tribe become 
a kingdom, but tlie kingdom embraml little besides i 
the tribe. Thi« is not surprising, and quite sum- 
c«?rtiLle of e^i'linatinn. Nunli of Ejiliiaini th^ ^ 
ix'uutry appeaj-s never to liavc beea i^illy t»ik».'U 
pmaniuiop of by tti^ iHmelites. And in addition to 
this original defect there is much in the phjsicai 
ArmatioD and drcumstaoces of the upper portion of 
Palestine to explain why those tribes never t'wik any 
actire part in the kiiwdom. Bat on the other baiul 
the fMaition of Ephrann wu altogether dlffintnt. It 

v;:s one a? cDcc of great richne-'i and gnjal ^-l'^■^II ;ty. 
Her fertile plains and well watei'ed valleys could 
•olf be reached hf a laborions ascent through steep 
.Tiui narrow rnvtr:e.i, all bnt irnpns-^nlile f^r an ■itiriv. 
There is no retx^rd ot «uy attack on the centred i 
kinfdom, either from the JoidaH vnUejr or the j 
plnla. On the north sMe, flroB tha plain I 
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of EadmeUm, it wa» more nooe«ihl«^ and it waa 
Avm thb me that tte final tovMien appears to 

havi V I ;, rnadL'. 

Ephxaim. In "Baal-hazor which is br 
Ephnim" waa Abealora*a dieep-farm, at which 

took pliice the mnrrl>-r of Amnon, one of the carl < >t 
precurjiors of the great i-evolt (2 Isam. xiii. 
There is unfortunately an due to It* aitnatien. 

E'phralm, a city " in the distiiot nwr the wil- 
denifbs" to which our Loi-d retiied with his dis- 
ciples when threateneil with violence by tiio piie>i> 
(.Tol-.n A). .'>}). D.-. I;f5bin>nn cpi.j''' tr.:'-' tl :it Opli- 
rali and Kphuiim ;uc identirnl, and tlul tLii;- nio- 
ilern representative is ct-T^n'jibeh. It is s:tuatc(l 
4 or 5 mlleit cast of I^thel, and 16 from Jerusolero. 

Cphraim, Gate of, one of the gates of the city 
ot jcMisalem (2 K. xiv. l;}; 3 Chr. xxv. 2;> ; Ntii. 
Ttii. 16, xii. 39), probably at or near the potitiou 
of the prexent •* Damatciu> gate." 

E'phralm, the Wood of, a wood, or mthcr a 
forest on the Iv. of Jordan, in which the fatal battle 
was fooght between the arm res of David and of 
.\lr;:iloni (2 Sun. xviii. 6). The siifpstinn is due 
to GiutiUii that tiie name was dci ived from the 
slaughter of Ephiuim nt the fords of Jordan by 
the Gileadites nndcr .Tfphtliah (Jiidt:. xil. I, 4, 5). 
is it uot at ltsiy«t e^iuaily pruUabk tlut Ll:u luiv^t 
derived its name fit»m this very battle ? 

Eph'raimite. Of the tiibe of Kphi-nim; else* 
where called " Ephrathite" (Judg. xii. 5). 

Ephra'in, a dty of Israel, which with iti de- 
pendent hamlets Xbijah and the army of Jodah 
captured ftvm Jeroboam (3 Chr. xiii. 19). It has 
be«-'n coiijittui id that tliis Kphrain or Kphron is 
identical with the Epbiiiim by which Absolotna 
sheep>fiiTm of Baalohnzor waa altoated ; with the 
CTtr cdlftl Kphiaini ii^ ar thfj wfldeness in which our 
Lord lived for some time ; and with (h>hrah, a city 
of Benjamin, apparently not fiurflwinstheL But 
rr th-n;; moie than conjecture can he arrived at oi 
tht"«; ]M>ints. 

Eph'mtah, or ^pb^CSQl. 1. Second wife of 
Caleb tlie son of Hezron, mother of Hur, and grand- 
luothtr of Caleb the spy, iwtording to 1 Chr. ii. 19, 
50, and piiiKilily 24, and it, 4.-8. The ancient 
name of Iktiilehem-Judah, as iinuuiifest from Gen. 
XXXV. 16, 19, ilriii. 7. It cannot therefore have 
dmved its name from Kphrotah, tlie n othi , of Hur. 
It seems obvious theivfore to iaier that, ou the con- 
tinry, Ephratah, the mother of Hur, was so calloil 
from ti e t.>\v:i of lu r bii lli, and that she probiibly 
was the uwner of the town and district. Another 
po'^ible explanation is^ that Ephmtoh may hare 
Wn the name given to $ome daughter of?.- ninniin 
to commemorate the circumstance ot K u lal his mo- 
ther having died dose to Ephrath. But it would 
not account for Ephnitah's descendant » l < iug m (tied 
at llothlfhem.— 3. Gcscniiis thinks that ia Va. 
cxxxii. C, Ephratah means Kphraitn. 

Eph'rathite. 1. An inhabitant of Bcthlehent 
(Rath i. 2),— 2. An Ephraimitc (1 Sam. i. 1 ; 1 K. 

xi. 2r,.). 

Itph'ioii, the son of Zochar, a Hittite, from 
whom Abnuwm booght the field and care of Mach- 

pe!a!i (0, n. xxiii. 8-17 ; xxv. 0, xlii. 29, :50, I. V.S). 

Eph'ron, a very strong dty on the east of 
Jordiin between CtiniSm (Aidtterath-Kamaim) anU 
Bcth^hf m, nttncked and aemoli.'-ho<l by Judas Mao 
citUiea.^ J M li e. v. 4lj-52 ; 2 Mace. xii. 27). 

Eph'ron, Mount. 1 lie ** citiesof Mount Ephion'* 
formed one of the laodmaika en the aarthem Iwund- 
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my of th^ tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 9). Ephron 
is prokil'iy the range of hills on the WMt i^d* of 
Wadjt Beii-Hanina, oppotile tifta, 

Bpieon'uu, the, derived their 
ct;ni3 o-fJ-27 ) ivc. , r\ [iliilosopher of Attic licst-ont, 
whose " Goideu " at Atlieus rivalled in popularity 
the '* Porch ** and tht Acudenj/' The doctrines 
of Kpicta us found wide acefptiiice in A»ia Minor 
and Aiexaudiia, and they gained n brilliant advo- 
cate at Homo in Lucretius ( 9.'j-5o u.c). The object 
of Epicurus was to foi l iii j liili sophy a prartir.i! 
guide to happiness. 'i <ue ptt.j^ui<.* and not uU^u- 
Intt truth was the end at wiiich he nimed ; exjtc- 
rience an*! not i-«i£on the te«t on which he relied. 
It h obvious that a sy»tctn thus fiumed would de- 
generate by a natural descent into mere mntertalitm ; 
and io tbia form £picurei»iD waa the pMiuiar philo- 
sophy at the besfntiliif of the ChrwtSia era (cf. 
I>io,-. T., X. r.. a;. Whtn Sf. r.uil .'i-Iilress.-.l " Epicu- 
n^ansond i>tDia" (.\cts xvii. IS) at Athens, tlie phi- 
loMphy of life wna praeticaUy reduced to tlM tttch- 
ing >>f those two antigonistic schooU. 

Epiph'aaee (I Mace i. 10, x. 1). [Antjocul s 

Epiphi (;'> M;cr. vi. r?8\ nnmc of tht^ eleventh 
numili of the K>ryptiaii Vague ytaj', and the Alex- 
ant h : '.11 or Egyptiatt Julian year. 

^EJpiltla. It is proposed in the pre«(>nt nrt'cle to 
tpeak of the Epistle or letter as a nit^ins of com- 
munication. The use of written letters implies, it 
needs hardly be aeid, « oooiidenUe progreM in the 
devdopmeat of dvilbid life. In the early oomadic 
^tages of iotivty accoiilint,'ly, wc iinJ no tra( ol" 
any but oral communications. The lirst nxoided 
letter in the hbtorf of (he O. T. was that which 
Dnvid wrcito to Joab. and stiit by tlie hand of 
Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 14), and Hiu roust obviously 
have been sealed with the king's seal. The material 
Ose-l fcr tlio itnpressiiin of the seal w.vs probably the 
•*cby" of Jub iixviii. 14, Written comniunica- 
tions become more frequent in the later histoiy. 
The king of Syria sends a letter to the king of 
Israel (2 K". t. 5, 6). Elijah the prophet sends a 
wiit ng: to Jthoram (2 Chr, xxi. I'J). The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah contain or refer to many 
audi documents (Ekr. fr. 6, 7, 11, t. 6, vii. 11 ; 
Nfh. ii. 7, 9, vi. 5). The Kpistlcs of the N. T. 
in their outward form aie such as might be expected 
from ncn who were brought into eontaet with 
C<Y('iA an/i yioman cu&toms, themselves belonging {o 
a ditlcn-nt race, and so reproducing the impoilod 
htylc with only partial Mcanwjr. They begin (the 
Epistle to tlic H. brews nn.l 1 John except*^) with 
the names of the writur, and of tliose to whom the 
Epistle is addressed. Then follows «k« Jbcaiuh of 
saiutation. Then the letter itself commpnrps, in 
the first person, the »inguLir and plural Lting uictl 
iihlisi 1 iini)iatcly. When the substance of the letter 
has been completed, come the individual meaaages. 
The oondosion in this case was probably modified 
by the fact that the lettem were d;cti\t«l to :ui 
amanuensis. When he had done hi* work, the 
.Apostle took up the pen or reed, ud added, in his 
own Inrcre .^Iiai-.ufers (Ha!, vi. 11), the autheiticsit- 
jug aulugiaph. In one insLiu. e, liom. xvi. 22, the 
nmanucusis in his (kwu n wtir adds his saintation. 
An allusion in 2 Coi . iii. 1 Liings Vn^fore t;s niiother 
cla&s of letters whicli must lia%'e been in fi-equeut 
use in the oaily ages of the (Thrbtiui Church, by 
which tiarellcis or teaclieii^ were commended by 
009 dkttrch to the good otfices of others. 



Er. 1. Fit-iit-bom of Judah. Er " was wid:ed 
in the sight of the Loi^; a;iii (he Lord slew him,'* 
It does not appear what the luture of hU ain was ; 
but, from hn Canaanltlsh birth on the mother's 
*>i<Ie, it \v,i> p.o!j J.ly i nnnrcicl with the alwminal.le 
idolatries of Canaan ^Geu. xxzviii. 3-7 } 2ium. 
xxvi. 19).'-8. Descendant of Sbehdi the eeo of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 21).— 3. Sett of Jose^ aadfelher 
of Elmodam (Luke iii. 28). 

E ran, son of Shuthclah, eldest son of Ephra!ni 
(Num. xsri. 36). £i«a was the heed of the fa- 
mily of 

E'ranitec, the, Kum. sxri. 36. 

Er'och, one of the cities of Ximrod's kiugtiom 
in the bnd of Shinar (Gon. x. 10). It is doiibtlaa-t 
the same as OrchoS, 82 miles 8., and 43 E. of 
Babylon, the modem designations of the kite* 
Warka^ Irka, and /rol, bearing a considemble 
ailinity to the oi iginnl imnic This jilarc iii)}>eai(S tO 

have been the neu-opolis of the Assyiian kings. 
SiMl'ai. 1. (we of the attendants or deaeotw 

of St. I'aul nt Ki)hesuB, who with Timothy was 
sfut forward into Macedonia while the Ajiostle 
himself remained h) Afia (Acts xix. 22). He ia 
piolalily the s.imp with Eio-^tus who is iiga'n irrn- 
tiuned iu the !^aluUltiolls to Timothy (2 iiu!. hi. 
20), though not the jvunc witli Erastus the chato* 
berlain of Corinth f Uom. xvi. 23).— 2. Ei^stiis the 
chamberlain, or rather the public treastuer of Co- 
linth, who was one of the early converts to Ch: 
tiantty (Rom. xvi. 23). Aooording to the tnidi> 
tions of theGra^ChtiKh, ba was tnasurer to 
tlte Church It Janualem, and aikenwlB Bishop of 
Paueos. 

XM, eon of Gad (Gen. tM. 16), and aaeeitor 

of the EniTt;s (Nura. xxvi. 16). 

Eaa'iaa. The form of the name of the proplict 
Isaiah in the N. T. 

E sar-ha'ddon. One of the grcntc * r,f th- k 
of Assyna. He was tne son of Stimacliei ib (^ j K. 
xix. ."^7) and the grandson of Sargon who succeeded 
•^halmancscr. Notliini: is really known of E*ar- 
hadJou uiitd his aucesaion (ab. D.C. 680 ; 2.K. xix. 
37 ; Is. zzxrii. 38). He appears by his monu- 
ments to have been one of tha most powerfoi 
—if not the most powerful— of all the Assyrian 
monarchs. He cairiod his ai-ms over all As^ia Ic- 
tween the Penjan Gal4 the Aimeoian mountaiiK«, 
and the Mediterranean. In consequence of the dia- 
alViction of Balylon, ami its frciiiu^nt revolts from 
foimer Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having sub> 
dued the aeoa «f Heiwliidi-Baladan who headed tlte 
national party, introduced the new policy of substi- 
tuting for the former government by viceroys, a 
direct dependance upon the A.'^-^yriaa crown. Ha 
is the only Assyrian monarch whom we lind to 
liave actually reigned at Babylon, where he built 
himself a (mlace, bricks from which have been le- 
ecntly recorered bearing his name. His Babyloutan 
reign bwted thirteen years, from B.O. 680 to b.c. 
Go7. As a builder of gicat w^orks E-'-u -hadd'Ui is 
particularly distingttwbed. Besides hi« pakce at 
Babylon, which has been already mentioned, lia 

htiill at Ica^f t!iiei? others in diileirnt paits of his 
dominions, either for iumself or his son ; while iu a 
sbg^e InseripCion he mentions the erection by hia 
hands of jio fpwer than thirty temples in Assyria 
aiui iMcf.<jptttanjia. The south-west jstlace at Ximrud 
is the bcbt preserved of his conidructious. It ia 
impossible to fix the length of Esar-haddon's reign 
or the order of the events which occurred in it. It 
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has been conjectureii Ui.it he died about n.c. GGO, 
after oecvpying the throne for twenty \v.-ipi. 

S'saU, the eldest fon of I<niic, nnd twin-brother 
of Jacob. The singular u^pwrance of the child at 
lli* birth «fig{nat«d the name (Gen. xxv. 25). This 
tru not the only remarkable drcamstnoce eonaectcd 
vith the Urth of the infant. Eren in the womb 
the tirin«ln-ot}n?i-s stnitiijlfJ together (xxv. 22). 
r.stu'i robust fiaixM and "rough " aspect were the 
type* of n wild nnd dnrtnf natore. The pecn* 
liiu.tics of his chamctcr so*m bo^iui to deveiope 
thcmselres. Ue was, in fact, a titorough Bedawy, 
n ion of the desert ," who delighted to roam free 
as the wiri'l of henvcn, nn ! who vv,t<. impat'ent of 
th<} restiujutji ot' civilized or settlM lit>. liis old 
fiitiier, by a caprice of aflcctioii not uncommon, 
lo^ e i hii wilful, vagmnt hoy; and liis keen rcK.->h 
lor savoury lixxi Lt-aig j^raUJk^l by Esiu's veui8<>u, 
he liked him all the better for his sldll in hunting 
(xxT. 28). An mat oocorred which exhibited the 
reckless character of Esaa on the one hand, and the 
f«IA&h, gnt-pine nature of his brother on the othfr. 
There i» tosMuii^ revolting in this whole traosao- 
tion. Jaeoh tehesadTantnge of Me brother** dlstrcM 
to rob him of that w h.i h \va.s dear as life ItAclf to 
■a Eastern patriarch. Ksau married at the age of 
40, and eontrary to the with of his perenti. His 
Tf ivfs VkOi-c both Caiiaanites ; atid tliey were bit- 
leruess of »piiii unto Ikuc and to IkU'kah** (Gen. 
xsvf. 34, 35). Th« neit epiaode in the history of 
E»&a and .Tacob is .stiil more painful than tho 
former. Jacub, thjt>ugti the cmfl ot his niotiier, is 
a^ain snocesslul, and aeearai Imvocably tlic coven- 
ant hlcaang. Smu yvtn rrageance. Jiut he knew 
not a inethei's wat«hfttl eare. By a characteristic 
pi. i e fif dororttic policy Ilebckah succ^eiied botli in 
ex c i ting Isaac's anger against fieau, nod obtaining 
his cement to Jacnb'a depmtim. When Bnu heard 
t';at Iii.<i flit'iei hail romnjanilcd Jacob to take a wiff 
of the daogbters of his kinsman Labon, he also re- 
aolTod to try whether If a new alBanM he ooold 
propitiate? hi< parents. He accordingly mampd hh 
cousm Mnhalath, the daughter of Islimacl (xwiii. 

8, 9). This Dutrriage appears to hare broucht l.nu 
into connPiion with the Islimaelitisli tribes beyond 
tiie valley of Arabah. He soon allcrwards csLa- 
Uidied himself m Mount Seir; still retaining, how- 
crer, s<»ne interest in hia lather's jm^wrtr in 
^uthem Palestine. He waa reiMIng in Mount 
S. U when Jatob letumed from Padan-aram, aiiil 
bad then become so rich and powerful that the im- 
psearfuua of his hnrther** tarty oflenon aMm to 
ha^ e bc<?n almo'^t completely etTaced. It tlo<>s not 
appear that the brothers again met until the death of 
their fliQier about 20 yean afterwards. They united 
ill laying Isaac's body in the cave of Machpcbh. Of 
Enau'i pu)^[uent history uothiug is known; for 
that af his descendants see Edox and EDOMITBi, 

E'san, 1 Ka-L v. i'^^ [Yjv.x.^ 

Esay, Ecclus. ilvui. 2v, 22 j 2 t^. ii. 18. 

^ISAtAIl.j 

£adraalaB. This name is merely the Greek 
f<irm of the Hebrew word Jkzrbcl. It occurs in 

this exact sbnpe only twice in tlie A. V. Ju l. iii. 

9. nr. 6), In Jud. iii. 8 it is li^o&ASiLOM, and in i. 
9 EuwsLOM, with the addition of "the gnat 
pLvn." In the 0. T. the plain is callol the Vallet 
or JK2BEEL ; by Jotephua the great plain." The 
name ia deiircd finm the eld royu dty of J exkebl, 
wliich occupied a commanding sit^, m ar tlie e.'i.-t.?rn 
eatreouty of the plain, on « spar of Mount Gilboa. 



" The Great plain of Esdraclon " extends acro»9 
Central Palestine from the Ucditerranean to the 
Jordan, «'^pir't>ng the mountain ranges of Cnnn'.-l 
and Sjiiiiai.a Horn those of Galilee. Tiie wcsteui 
section of it is properly the plain of AccilO, or 
'AAka. The main body of the plain is a ti iuugl». 
Its base on tiie east extends from Jaitn (the ancient 
Lngnniilm) to the foot of the hills below Naz-nretli, 
and ia about 15 milea long ; the north aide, fuiin<^ 
by the hiUs of Galilee, is atwat 12 miles long ; and 
the south side, formt^I by the fvinniia :a;r/e. is 
about miles. The upet. on the w»it h a uaiTow 
(laas openii^ into the plain of *Akka, From tlte 
base of this trianpiilar plain three branches strt t. li 
out e<vtwiu'd, like fingers iVom a hand, divi«!.- i by 
two bleak, grey ridges — one bearing the fmiiiiar 
name of Mount Gilb'a ; t)-" other ojillcil by Fntnlis 
Little Ilermon, but b , i> it.vt-s Jeld ed-Duhij. Tht 
centriU branch is th : : i *:st as well as tho moat 
oalebrated. This is the " Valley of J«zrcel " proper 
—the battle-field on which Gideon triumphed, uinl 
S;iui and Jonathan we:e overthrown (Judg. vii. 
i, sq. ; 1 Sum. xxix. and xxxi.). Two things are 
worthy of special notlee ia the phdn of Eadtaeloii. 
1. ilii wonderful richne.'v.s. 2. its doi^ilation. If \vi- 
except the eastern branches^ there ia not a single in- 
habited Tilhge en Its ifriiole anrfiiee^ and net more 
than one-sixth of its soil is cultivated. 1ft ia the 
home of tiie w ild wandering Bcdawlu. 
Ss'dru. The form of tha name ^ Esia the 

scrit'^ in ! ".nd '1 F.^lr. 

Esdras, fu-st Book of, the 6rst in onli>r nf 
the Apocryphal books in the Euglisli llible. In the 
Vatican and other quasi-modern editions of tho 
LXX., our 1st Esdr. is called the first book u£ 
Ksdras, in relatiim to the canonical Bwk of Ezm 
which follows it, and is called the ucoitd Esdras. 
Bat in the Vnlgate, 1st EmLt. means the canonical 
Hook of Ezra, and 2nd F,sdr. means ychcmi Jt, ac- 
cordmg to the primitive Hebrew arraogemeut, 
mentioned by Jerome, hi which Emm and NthH' 
miah made up two parts of tho one book of Ezra ; 
nnd :^rd and 4th E-<dr. are what we now call 1 and 
J Ksdr.'is. Id all the earlier editions of the Engiiidi 
Bible the books of Hydras are nttmlx jed as in tho 
Vulgate. The Uciicva li.hU itrst adopted thi» ci.is- 
si6cation uf^ed in our present Bibles. As regards the 
antiquity of this book and tlte rank assigned to it in 
the early Church, it may suffice to mention that Jo- 
s' phus quotes largely from it, and tullowa its author- 
ity. It is quoted abo bj Clonens Alexaadrinna, by 
Cyprian, Augustine^ Athanasioa, and other fathers. 
Notlung can be clearer on the other hand than that 
It is rightly included by ua among the Apocrypha. 
That ft waa never known to ciiat in Hebrew and 
formed no part of th? Hcbitw Canon, is a-lmittel 
by all. As r^ards the contents of Uie Look, and 
Uie author or authors of it — tlie Hi>t chapter is a 
tmnscript of the two last chaj.ters of 2 Chr. for 
tiie most part verbatim, uud only ia one or two 
parts slightly abridged and paraphrased, and sh jW* 
ing some cozruptious of the text, the u>e of a 
ditferent Greek Ten>ion, and some various readiii;,s. 
Chapters iii., iv., and v., to the end of v. 6, are 
the original jMrtioos of the book, and the rest is a 
tranaeript mora or leaa exact of ihi book of Exra, 
with the chapters ti»nsposei aiid quit.- o(Iier\vi.-i' 
arranged, and a poition ot' Nehemiah, Hence a tw o- 
fold design in the compiler is discfmlble. One to 
introducf and i;ivi' Si rij.tnral sanction to the legend 
about Zei-ubixibel ; tiic other to explain the great 
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obKurities of tlie book of Ezra, in which howerer 
ha hn Fignallr fiiHed. As rc^nrdi thff tfin» and 

|>l.-ice when the CY>ii'.j)iIation iiialo, the Qri ;i)irr' 

portion is that which aJoue afford* much clue, 'i im 
aecma to indioate that tb* writer was thororgltif 

COnvei-^nnt \vif!i Hebrew, even if Iif <tiil lut wiitc 
the book in that language. lie was w<.-ll ncqimintetl 
too with the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr. 
iii. 1, 2 sqq.), and other boolcs of SJcripturc {ih, 20, 
21, 39,41, &c., nn<i 45 compn; «1 with Ps. CTXXVii. 
7). Battliat he did not lire under the Pmian klngf, 
nppeant by the undiscritniuiting wnj in which he 
usts promi.<!cuousIr the phrase Medea and Persians, 
or, Persians and Mcdts, according as he hapjxiK'*! 
to lje imitating the hugaags of Danial or <Mf the 
boolc of Ettber. 

Es'dm, the Second Book of, in the Ene;1i'^1i 
Vcrsioa of the Apocrrphn, and so called bjr the 
author (2 Esdr. i. I),' is motv oomraonlf known, 

; online tl"* i fH^koning of the Latin Version, as 
iW ftmrth book of J'.zra. The original title, " the 
.\ P ;il rpse of Ezra," is fu more nppropi iate, — 1. 
Tor a lor. tlm-" this Book of Ejtra was kuflwn mly 
by an oi l L itin version, which is prcserred in somt 
>1S.S. of tiio Viilgnte. A second Arabic text was 
disooT«red by Ur. Gi^iy about the middle of the 
17th centnry in two Bodleian AthSrdAethi- 
opic t.'xt was ptiblis!ie<i in 1820 by [Archbp.] 
ijiwrcace with English and Latiu traoslatioos, like* 
wise from a Bodleian M 8. The three Tcnions 
were all mak' ilirwlly f.otn a HiTek tost; and in 
default of direct eTideace to the contrary, it must be 
f.ii|)po8ed that the book was oampowd in Qreefe.— 
3. The roTTtmon Latin tett, wfnVli is fo!!owH in 
the lCiii;lisli version, coutaius two iniportiwt inter- 
{K)lation» (Ch. i. ii. ; xv, xri.) which are not found 
in the Arabic and Aethiopic versions, and are sepa- 
rated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best Latin 
MSS. Both of these passjtge* are evidently of 
Christian origin. Another smaller interpolation 
ocean in the Lathi Teraion in vil. 28, where fiUas 
;r<t"'S Jcs\t3 answers fo " .Vv .Vf^-iah *' in ihe 
Aethiopic, and to ** My Son MeviaA " m the Ara- 
bic. On the other hand, a long passage occurs 
ill tile Aethiopic anil Aralic vf!>;f.; . .'^or vii. 
which is not found in the Latin. — t. The original 
ApocaljiM (iii.-xiv.) conAt* of a seiiea of ai^ic 
revelations and visions in wiiidi Lz a i<; lnstnict«l 
in some of tlio great mysteries of tiie niond world, 
and assnred of the final triumph of the righteous. 
The sainect of the first mehtinn (iii.-T. 16) is the 
iinMirenablenees of God's purposes, and the signs 
of the last agf>. The tm nd rcrclailnn (v. 20.-vi. 
34) caiTies out this teadiiog yet furtiier, and kys 
opm the gradtia] progress of the plan of PiroTldnoe, 

a;iil the iii-arnt's, r.t' th? vis'tation Wfore which evil 
uiu&t attatn its mmt tenible climax. The third 
renelation (vi. 35-ix. 25) answon tlw ohleetions 
wlAA arise from \\w appnr»«nt rirrftWTve<?s of the 
liiniu within which tlie hope of blessedness is con- 
fined, Mid describes the coming of Messiah and the 
last aoene of Judgment. A(\er th s follow three 
rlsJrw. The first vision (ix. 26-x. 59) is of a 
w.iinan (Sion) in deep sorrow, lamenting the death, 
upon his bridal day, of her only son (tlie dty built 
by Solomon), who bad lieen bom to her aftier she 
had had no child for thirty years. But while Ejtra 
looked, her face " upon a sudden shined esoeod* 
ingly," and ** the wenmn apfxared no more, hot 
there xx-rts n city buildcd." The f-ccond vi.yton f x\., 
xu.), m a dream, it of an eagle (Rome) which 



op from the aea" nd **«praad her wing» 
over all the earth." TTw MM vttitm (tHiX in a 

'Iream, is cif a man (Mfs-siali'; " fi\in;: \v'.\h tr.tf 
clouds of heaven," against whom the natioo^i of the 
carfli are gadiend, till he destroys them with the 
blast of his mouth, and gathers together t!ie !o>t 
tribes of Itnel and oS'ers Siou, " pivparei 1 
buiMed," to Hii jpeqde. The last chapter (xW.) 
recounts an appearance to Ezni t f the Lord who 
showed Himself to Mo<,es in the buj.b. — 5. The dato 
of the book is much disputed, fbaagh the limits 
within which opinions vaiy are narrower than in 
the Citte of the book of Enoch. Lllcke plaoes it in 
the time of C;ies;ir ; \'an <it'i Vlis slioitly after tlio 
deatli of Caenr. Lawr«)ce brings it down some* 
what lower, to 28«S5 B.C. On the other hand 

Gfrijrrr as"-ig;ns- tlie book to the time of Domitian.— 
6. The chief chaiactcristics of the thnee-he.ulc-l 
eagle," which nfer apparently to historic detail»» 
are *' twelve feathered wings" f'luodis lui a!ae p^r- 
nanmi), " eight counter-feathers " (coutranae pin- 
nae), and " thitie heads" ; but though the writi-r 
expressly inteiprets these of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
" kiiig-ionia " (xii. 23), he is, pcrh-ips intentionally, 
so obscure in his allusion.s, that the interpretation 
only increases the difficulties of the vision itself. 
One pdnt only may be conrfdered certain, — the 
r i^le can typify no other empire than Lome. But 
when it is established that the inteipi'etatioa of Uie 
rieioD ti to be sooeht hi the history of Rome, the 
chief ilifHcuUies of the problem Ik u;in. Alt is evi- 
dently as vet vague and uncertnin, and will pro- 
bably remain so till some clearer light can be thrown 
upon Jewish thought and history ilurin; ihf t ritionl 
period 100 B.C.-IOO A.C. — 7. liut while the dale 
of the book must be left undetermined, there can 
he no doubt that if is a genuine product of Jewish 
thought. The AjK>calyp*e was probably written in 
E^pt ; the opening and closing cKaplers ceilainly 
were.--8. lu tone and dumcter tho Apocalypse of 
Ezra oilers a strikinjr contrast to that of Eoodi. 
Tritimpliant anticijvitions are oversha lowel by 
gloomy forebodings of the destiny of the world. 
The idea of victory la loat in that of menge. — 
9. One ti-ndition whirh the book ctnifains olifrvineil 
a wide reception in early times, nn l servisl as a 
pendant to the legend of the origin of the I. XX. 
Ezra, it is said, for forty days and foiiy nights 
dictated to his scribes, who wrote uiijcty-four Ixioks, 
of whi<^ twenty-four were delivered to the people 
in place of the boobt which were lost (xir. 20-48). 
This strange story probably owed its origin to the 
tradition which regarded Ezn as the repi-esentatire 
of the men of the " Gixat Synagogue."— 10. Tboogh 
tho book waa assigned to the '* prophet** Em by 
Clement of Alexanidria, it did not maintain its erxle- 
siastical position in the Church. Jerome speaks of 
It with oontempl, and it is nirriy foond in ttSS. 
of the Ijitin Bible. It is found, however, in th* 
printed copies of the Vulgate older tium the Couiu-il 
of Ti«nt. On the other hand, though this book i> 
inclnded among those which are " read for examples 
of life" by the Ki;^;lish Church, no use of it is 
tiiere made in public worship. 

Ea ebon, Jud. v. 15. [Hi-sFtnon.] 

Biebri M, 1 Ead. viii. 54. [SnERRmAH.] 

E'sek, a we!l. which the herd>men of Hmoc dug 
in the mlley of Gersr (Gen. xxvi. 20). 
Bdft^'u, the fhorA sen of ^anl, aocording to 

thn .;'..-:..aI's-r.-s nf 1 rhr. viii. 'V: an'! ii. 3l». Bo ia 
doubtless the same person m ]i»a-BOSiiETU« 
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Bih'bnt, a Horiie; cm of the &ar tons of 
DtsflAlf (6«i. awrl. M; 1 Cbr. f. 41). 

Ssh'eolt brother of Mamsf th^ Amnntp, anJ of 
Aner; and one of Abrnham's companioos in his 
pannit of the four kingB who had oarriad off Lot 

£sh coL, the Valley, or tho Brook, of, a wad^ 
in the neiglibourhood of Hebron, explored by the 
^l»ie* who were sent by Mosos fiotn Knde«h-baj-nca. 
Kiom the terms of two of the notices of this trnns- 
artion (Num. zsxiii. 9 ; Deut. i. 24) it might be 
icathand that Hshcot waa the farthest poiot to 
wU«ii the s]iies penetrated. Bat this wo«d be to 
oviti-nlict thf c-xpK-vs stAtcTiKMif o*" Num. xlii. 21, 
that thcj went as £ir as Kehob. The name has 
tiMn latdf obaerrcd etiO atladied to a efnios of 
r-'tii irsaMr fine water cnlled ^Ain-Eshk tH, in :» 
\.iUey which awses the rale of HvKitur N.K. aud 
S.W., aud almit two mik's noitlt <>f the town. 

Esh'Mtt, «M of lh« dties of Jodah (Jwh. 
XV. bl). 

E'akek, a Benjnmite, oM «f liia \ri» dwcumfaiita 

ofS.nl : 1 Hir. viii. HO). 
Eahkalonit^, thd, Josh. ziii. 3. [Ashke- 

XutMli a town in the low ooantij— the Site- 
fdak of Jndab. It ft the fint of the Ant group 
of cities in l^at iHstiirt (Josh, xv. 33) euutnenittd 
with Zoreah, in compaoy with whkh it is com- 
fnoaly meDtkMwd. vanSi nA Eihtaol were two of 
t! f towas ;il'('*tel to the tribe of Dan mi of Ju ! :<!i 
< Josh. xix. 41). Here, among the old wart iori of 
the trihc, Samson spent his borhood, and hithov 
after hi-* V-vst exploit his body was brought (Judi;. 
iiii. 25, XVI, 31, xriii. 2, 8. 11, 12). In tho 0>,/> 
masticon of &)sebiu8 nu'l Jerome I'^litaol is twit!e 
mentiooed — (1) as Astaol of Judah, described as 
th^n existing between Axotns and Ascalon under 
the n^me of Attho;{1) as &thaul of Dan, te:. 
roiJea N. of Heutheropolia. tu more modem UnMss, 
liowwff« the lunne Has Tanldied, 

Esh'taulitea, the, with th-' Zaroafliit*-;, were 
among the (amLliei of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii, b:^). 

"Emmtf^ and in shorter (onn StttOBdh', a 
t*>wn of Ju'hih, in tl.o iiioK[ita):is (Jo>b. xv, fvi). 
With its snbarbs Eshtemoa was allotted to tiie 
prioli (hL H; 1 Chr. vi. 57). It was one of 
the |>l.ic*-^ fn^juented by David and his follnwor-^ 
Wuritiij the long period of th«r wanderings (I Sam. 
xsx. 28. comp. 31;. The pi i^ '^ v- ta known in the 
time of Eusebiu5 and Ji-romc. There is littlo doubt 
th,-it it has been discovered by Dr. Kobir.<^on at 
Fe'n>i*af • Tillage seven miles south of Hebron. 
i;^itemoa appears to hare been founded by the de* 
•midants of the Egyptian wife of a certain Mered 
(1 Chr. ir. 17). 

Xdl'tlBt a name which oocrni in the gwealo^ 
of Judah (1 Cbr. hr. 11, 12). 

Esli, nf Kagge or Magpi^ Ik flw gpDMlog)' 
9( Christ r^Luke iiL 25). 

Wttfr^ a pfam ftrlMcd 1^ tiko J«wa on tho 
:tpproach of the Assyiian army v^A^^r TT-lofemes 
Mud. ir. 4). P^rbips Haxor, or Zoi-ah, but it is 
not certsiin. 

Es ril, 1 K«d. ix. 34, [A/aRBEL, orSiiATiAl.] 
JSa'rooif Matt. i. 3 ; Luke lii. 33. [IIezi^on.J 
WtttfUtB* 1. Id tibe description of Joacphus the 
Esaeaei appear to combine the amtte virtiaet of 
the Pythagoreans and Stoics with a spiritual know- 
feljeof the Dirine L-\w, 1. The n:im(? Enene or 
ia itaelf full of dilBcoltj. Varioua derira- 
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tions hare been pr<oposcd for it, and all are more 
or less open to objection. It teems probable that 

Ks.<4Mip signifies *' stcr," or " the sHrnt, the tnys- 
teriom." 3. The ob««urity of the i-Usencs as a 
dtatfnct body arises from the fitct that they rf>pre- 
?cnt<^ orif^inally .i teti'^errry r^th*^r than an oit-ih)"'- 
.ition. As a sect they were distinguished by an 
a-^piration after ideal purity i-nther th.nn hy any 
sf«cial code of doctrin<s. From the Maccibaran age 
there was a continuous ctTort among the stricter 
Jews to attain an absolute standard of hoUoCM. 
Each okas of deroteee waa looked upon aa prac* 
tieally impure by their snooeHors, who caiTied the 
laws of purity still furth.-r; a:iJ lln' K.-setu s gt.nnd 
at the extreme limit of the mvstic asceticism which 
was thoa gt"da»lly redooed to ^hapc. To the Fha- 
li-p.'ri f!icy blrtod iipri'ly in tlip siiue irlation as tliat 
ill whidt the Phiu-iie«s themselves stood with regard 
to the mass of the people. 4. The traoea of the 
existenc«3 of Essenes in common society are not 
wanting nor confined to individiuil cases. Kot ou) y 
was a gate at Jerusalem named from than» but a 
later tradition mentions the existence of a roni^i*^ 
gation theits which devoted " one third of the day 
to study, one third to prayer, and one tiiird to 
labour." The isolated commoniliet of £aMoea fur- 
nished the type whwih is preserred in the popular 

ilocriptioii-!. Tliese wcie i (\;itlali'<l hy strict rules, 
.'umlogous to those of the mouaatic institutions of a 
later date. 5. Tho onttr itaelf waa nguhted by 
an intoiTial juris^liction. Kxconimor.iaitinn was 
e<(tiivnleut to a &iow death, since ao Essene could 
not take food prepared by ^tr-augcn for fear of pol> 
Intion. All thinp were hdd in common, without 
diistinction of property or lionse; aud special pro- 
vision was anide for the relief of the poor. Self- 
denial, temperance, and labour — especially agiicul- 
tuie — were the marks of the outward life of tlie 
I'.^'k nc> ; purity and divine communion the oljecta 
of their a^ratioD. Slarery* war, and commerce 
were alike (brhidden. 6. In doctrine, as has been 
si-eri already, they did n<>t Jilit i'?istnitially iVum 
strict Pharisees. Moses was hououred by Uiem next 
to God. They oihoemd the Sahbath with singular 
strittncss, turned their attention spr<;i.illy to the 
inyfttenes of the spiritual woild, and looked upon 
the body as a mere prtson of the sou). 7. The 
number of the Essenps fs roiiL;hly <^stim.itc<I hy 
Fhilo at 4000. Their Le!»t-iir.o\vn ^<•ttlL■nn'lll^ were 
on the N.W. shore of the Dead Sen. 8. In the 
Tnlmndic wri'irgs there is, as has been aliruiy 
said, no direct mention of the Essenes, but tiicir 
existence is recognised by the notice of peculiar 
pointa of imetka and tetchiag. 0. The chanKter 
of Esseniam limited Ita eprau. Ont of Pdestine 
l.cviticnl purity wa.s imivissille, for the very land 
was impure; aud thtis there is no ti-ace of the («ct 
in Babyloida. The eaae waa difliuvnt in Egypt, 
an l the fpii'lcncy which jiravc biiih to the F.s:-> ws 
found a i'rtfh development in the pure speculation 
of the Therapeutae. 10. From the nature of the 
cn5c Essenism in it.^ extrvme form could cxen 
veiy little iuHuenc^ ou Christianity. In all its 
practical bearings it was diametrically opposed to 
the Aj)Ostolic teaching. The only rml siinibrity 
bttweea Esscni-sm and Christwnity lay lu tlie com- 
mon element of true Judaism. Nationally, hqw- 
ever, th« Bwenee oocopgr the sune poaitioo as tliat 
to whteh John tho Ikqitist waa pmooally called. 
Tliey nwrk the close of the old, the longing fur tho 
Qcw, but iu thia case without the promise. At a 
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Inter time truem «f EiMnsm appear bi Urn Cle» 

£s thior, the Penuo name of IUdassah, daugh- 
ter of Abibdl tb« Mn of Sbimel, tha Mm «f Kiib« a 

rn^ ijimite. Esther wns a tcinitiful Jewish mai'1<-!i, 
whose ancestor Kish had been amoug the otptives 
led nway from Jei-uia)cm bjr Nabacbadacttar when 
J»luii icliui WHS tnkeii Cfptiv*^. She was an orphan 
Vfitliu;it fiitlipr or mother, and liad bwu biought up 
by ber rousiu Mordecai, who had an otiioe in the 
booschoU of Ahasuerus king of Perria, and dwelt 
at ** Shnshan th« palace." When Vaahti was dis- 
nuffied fivm Wii'u' i[nf>on, and all tha faiiest virgins 
of lb* kingdom bad been collected at i>buthao for 
tbe IdDg to maka duAet of a ttmomat to bar from 
ntnong thpm, tin.- clioice fell ujion I'jsthcr. The kiii^ 
was not aware, however, of her race and parentage ; 
and m, on tba reprHentatkm of Hamaa the Agagite 
llmt thp Jews scattered tbronc^h his emjiire were a 
pernicious race, he gave him full power and au- 
tbori^ to kill them all, young and old, women and 
••hildrcn, ainl t.ike possession of all their property. 
The m&ms takca by Esthi^r to avert Uiis great 
calamity from her people and Iter kindred are fully 
rdntad in tba book of £»th«r. Uiatory ia wboUj 
n'lent both abont Vashtl and Eatbir. Herodotus 
only haj>jy?u.s to mention one of Xerxes* wive^ ; 
Scripture only mentions two, if indeed either ot 
tbcBi Tare wirca at alL It aeons nalnnl to oon- 
clude that K>ther, a captive, and one of the haiem, 
wa» not of the highest mnk of wives, but that a 
special honour* win the name of (]iic«n, may have 
A piv<»n to her, as to VasJiti before her, as the 
f;ivourtt« c«)iieub)ne or inferior wife, whose otfspring, 
however, if ahe had any, woirid not h«v« tuooNdad 
to the IVmian throne, 

Ea'ther, Book of, one of the latest of the 
cnnoiiicsd beok^i of Scripture, having been wiitten 
kite ia tbe reign of Xnxes, or early ia that of bis 
aoa Artaxarxes LoogfnnnaK. The author ia not 
ki.'Avii, but tnav verv jiiob.iblv have been ^lordecai 
himself. Those who asaibe it to £zia* or tbe men 
of tbe Great Synagogue, may baTO Bwrcly meant 
thr'.t Ezra e^iteJ a;id a:id(«d it to the canon of Scrip, 
tare, Hhicii he pi-ob<iUy did. The book of Esther 
npjK'ais in a ditlerent fonn in the LXX., and the 
tiauslntinns thcierrum, from that in which it is 
found in the llebitw Bible. In speaking of it we 
r^hall iirtit speak of the cmonical book found in 
ilrbiew, to which aiao tha abora observations refer ; 
itnd next of the Greek book with its apoayphal 
ailifions. The canonical EsTHER then is placed 
among the bogiograplta by the Jews, and in that 
first portion of tbeu which they call ^ the fire 
rolls." It is scmefiTnes enipliatically called 3f( - 
ijillah ("roll"), without other distinction, and is 
read through by the Jews In their s}'nagogues at 
the fe-ist of Piirtm. It has oflen been remarked as 
n peculiarity of this book that tlie name of God 
<{ov» u»t once oeenr in it. It was always reckoned 
in the Jewish canon, and is named or implied in 
nlmost every enumeration of tijc books composing 
it, from Joscphus downwaitls. Jerome mentions it 
by name, as do Augustine, Origen, and many others. 
Tlie etyfe of writinis;; is remarkably chaste and 
simple. It dooi wot in the iea.^t .'■avour ot ionianre. 
The Hebrew is very like tliat of and parts 
of the Chronicles; gnienlly pure, but mixed with 
some word;* of IVi-si.in oiicin. an I some of Ch.ddaio 
ailiuity. In short it is just what one would expect 
to fnui ill a mtk «f tba to wUdi the book of 
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Estiwr profenes to belong. As regards tha LXX. 

version of the book, it consists of the canonical 
Esther with various inteipolatious prefixed, inter- 
spersed!, and added at the doae. Though, bowevcTt 

the inter|K)latioos of the Giwk copy are thus m.-mi- 
J'eftt, they make a consistent and intelligible story. 
But the Apocryphal additions as they are ioxetivJ 
in some editions of the Latin Vulgate, and in tli'* 
Eugiish Bible, aj-e incomprehensible ; llie histo;y of 
which is this: — When Jerome translated the iWwk 
of Esther, he fiiat gare the veiisiou of the Hebrew 
alone as being alone authentic. He then added at 
tl.e end a version in Latin of those several passages 
which ha found in the LXX., and whidi weie not 
In tbe Hebrew, stating where each jia-Lwire cama in, 
and mavkin;^ them all with an obelus. Having an- 
nexed this conclusion, he then gives the I'rooemvtin, 
which he says fbruM the beginning of tlie Greek 
Vulgate, beginning wiih -vha? is low verse 2 of 
cltapter xi. ; aud .>o proi-(Hxl» with the other pas- 
sages. But in subsequent edittona all Jefomo'a 
explanatory matter has b.-cn swept away, and the 
di.<ijointed poiliou^ lave Ixtin ]H iiited as chapters xi., 
xii., xiii., zir., zv., zvi., ns if they formed a nar- 
rative in continuance of the caaonkal book. A* 
regards the place assigned to Esther In the LXX., 
in the Vatiain edition, and most othei-<, it coojci 
between Judith aud Job. Tobit and Judith have 
been placed betw e e n It and Kfhemiab, donbtlem for 
cliroaological reaso ns. Cut in the vi-ry ancient C*> li-\ 
published by Ttkcheodoif, and cnllei C. Friderico- 
Augustanits, Esther Immediately Ibllowa Ndicniah, 

;uid piet evles Tobit. 

E'tam. 1. A Aillage of tlie tilbc of Simeon, 
specified only in the list in 1 Clir. iv. 32 (conip. 
Josh. xix. 7).— 2. A place in Judah, foilitied nud 
garrisoned by Hehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6). From its 
position in this li»t we may conclude tliat it w;u 
near Bethlehem and Tekoab. Berc^ aocordin{^ to 
the itateoHnts of Joaefihtui and the Talmodista, 
were the st>urccs of the water fioni which Solomon's 
gnttleus and pleasure-grounds were fed, aud Beth- 
lehem and tbe Temple supplicd.—8. A name oc- 
cuning in the lists of Judah's ilesccnJants 1 Cln . 
iv. 3), but probably rcfening to th<j lu^t nieutioneU 
pl.nce. 

E'tam, the Book, a cliff or lofiy rock, into a 
deft or clia«m of which .Samson ictii^ after h s 
slaughter of tlie PhiUstines (Judg. xv. 8, 1 1). Thix 
natural stronghold was in the tribe of Judah; and 
near it, probably at its foot, was Lebt or Ramath- 
Ichi, and En-hakkojx (xv, 9, 14, 17, 19). The 
name £tam was held br a dty in the neighbour* 
hood of Bethlehem (3 dhr. xi. 6), whidi Is known 

to have been situated in the extremely ur.even anil 
broken country round the modern Urtas. Here ia 
a fitting wcne ftr the adventure of Samaon. In 

the abundant .«prin;:s and the jii!meron.<i cmineni cs 
of the district round Urtas, tlie did Etitm, i^malli- 
lehi, and En-hakkore may be yet iliscovered. 

E'tham. TExoDUS, Ttii:, p. 2G2.] 

E than. 1. Ethan i iii: L^iUAinxE, one of the 
four sons of Mahol, whc-e wisdom w^as excelled by 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31; 1 Chr. ii. 6). His name 
is in the title of Ps. Imix,— 2. Son of Kfshi or 
Kiu-hai.ih ; a Menirite Levite, head of tliat familv 
ia the time of king David U Chr. ri. 44 ; Heb. 2d>. 
and spoken of as a ''smger.'* With Heman and 
.\siipli, the heads of the other two fmiilir?; of 
Lcvitcs, Ethan was appointed to sound with cvmbtiLi 
(xr. 17, 19). It bM baa coi^ttttcd that the 
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ttro namer Ktlmn anU Joiluthun belonged to one 
mnn, or atr identical, but thei-e ii no direct evidence 
©t' tliU.— 3. A Geishouite I.«Tite, one of tlie nn- 
cc^tors of Aifljih the linger (1 Chr. vi. 42, Hcb. J?;. 

Eth'anim. [Months.] 

Etbba'al, king of Sidon and father of Jezebel 
(IK. xri. 31). Joscphus iTpresents him as king 
o( the Tyri.ins> <ts well as the Sidonians. We may 
iho* identify him with Eithofaolos, DOtiotd bj Me- 
naiHlcr, a |>riat of Astarte, who, aftvr nnving 
."»ssas«in.-.{c<! Pheles, asui-p«l tlio thionc ■ f Tyre tor 
32 year*. The date of tthbaal's reign ma; be given 
Bf about BX. 940-908. 

S'Umt, one r>f the cities of Judah in the low 
OMUitr}-, the Sltef<lah (Josh. rr. 42), allotted to 
ShMon (xix. 7). The name of Ether has not yet 
been identified with w\y rri 'inc i-ein.ains; bat Vmi 
de Velde heard of a l ei Alhai n: tlie dest'rt ccunUy 
belotr Hebron. 

EUdo'piA. The country which the Greeks and 
Romans dincribed as ** Aethiopia " and the Hebrews 
.IS *' Cush " lay to the S. of Egypt, and embraced, 
ia it* most extended acni^^ tbe modem Nubia^ 
Bamaar, Kwdsfim^ and mrAtra ifAywAiM, and 
n its moio Jj-finitc sen.'ie the kingdom of Meix>S. 
The onlj directioD in which a dear boondary can 
In fiiod ii ia ^ when Sy«ie nuflnd tbt dM- 
*ioo between Ethiopia and Kt^ypt (Ez. xxir. 10): 
ill other ditectiuiij the boundaiies can be ouly gene- 
rally described as the Red Sea on the E., the Libyan 
df<<rt on the W.. and the Ahyssini.in hiuhlniids on 
the S. The nam*; " Ethiopia " is pit)bably an 
adaptation of the native Egyptian name " Ethaush," 
which bears a tolerably close resemblance to the 
Gentile form Aethiops." The Hebreivs do not 
appnir to have had much piTictical aoqnaintance 
with Ethiopia iuel^ tluragh the £tliic]^au w«ra 
w«41 known to them tbmngh their iatereoum with 
Ej^rpt. 7*;jcr wen^ lunrcTer, pfiTectly awiire of its 
powtioo (£x.uix. 10) and ita tropical characteristka, 
and tbof carried on eommactal Interooniw with it. 
The ojuntrr !« for the most fxirt mountainous, the 
r:uig«s gradualiy i&cr«ai>iog in altitade towards the 
S., until they attain an elevation of about 8000 Ibit 
ill Ahyasmid. The iuhahiLnnt- r f Kthiopia were a 
Uamitic race (Gen. i. G i. Tb<^y were divided into 
mrious tr:U-s. of whirh the Sabaeans were the most 
powerful. Tho history of Ethiopia is closely inter- 
woven with that of Egypt, The two countries were 
not unfrequently uaitwi under the rule of the same 
aovereign. Ea ar haddon is stated in the Assyrian 
inscriptiona to hare conquered both Egypt and 
Ethifrp;a- At the time of the conquest of Egypt, 
Camlmas advanced against Jlaroe and subdued it ; 
bnt tba Panian rata did net tain any root there, 

nor did the ir.fl-:rr.[-e of the Ptolemies generally 
ufend beyond oorlhem Ethiopia. i>hortIj before 
oar Sarkmi'a birth a native dynaatj «f ftmalm, 
V.l ltn;: tlif ofT^c-ial t-*!? of Candace (Plb. vi. , 
h«id sway ua Ethjo|))a, and even lesiatcd the advance 
•f the Roman arms. Ona of Omm ii tilt qVHB 
notic*^! m Arts viii. 27. 

Ethiopian. I'roperly " Cushite" (Jer. adii. 
S3j ; aaed of Zerah ( J Chr. xiv. 9 [8]), and Sbld> 
aelech (Jer. mriii. 7, 10, 12, zxxix. 16). 

Xthio'piaa Wmtaa. The wife of Moea b ao 

«ie9crib>"d in Num. xii. 1. Slic in elsewhere ».iid to 
have baea the daughter of a II (iianite, and ia con^ 
m aamum «P thle lome Bave supposed that dw din- 
nc.i i.> to ;inother wiA whom Moeee Buunried after 
the deatit of Zipporah. 
OlMt. D.B, 
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Sthio'piAns. Trupeily ' ' Cush " or " Ethiopi.i " 
in two p:i^ .i_ I«. jut. 4; Jer. ilrt. 9). Else* 
where "Ci: I ii or inhabit^ints of Ethiopia (2 
Cbr. lii. 3, .XIV. VI [11], \S [12], xvi. 8, x\\, 10; 
Dnn. xi. 43; Am. ix. 7 ; Ztpn. ii. 12). 

Eth'ma, 1 Esd. ix. 35; apparently a oorraptktn 
of NKno in the parallel list <rir Cam x. 43. 

Eth'nan, one of the ami «f Hdeh Ihcwifii of 
Asbur (I Chr. iv. 7). 

Eth'ai, a GenfaouHa Lerlte (1 Chr. vi. 41 ; 
Heb. JG.. 

Snbalui, a Christian at Rome mentioned by St. 
Piia] (2 Tim. 81). 

' Ener'getas, a commnn !niniame and title of 
honour in (jre<k st\tis. The title was borne by 
I two of the Ptolemies, Ptol. III., Eneigelei I., n.c. 

I 247-'2'J2, ntirf Ptol. VII., Eiiergete^ II., U.C. (170) 
14b- 117. The EuetKctes mentioned in the pro- 
logue ttt BcekriMticttihai bem tdenlified with each 
of these. 

En'manea n., king of Petpunus, succeeded his 
father Attains 1., n.c. 107. In the war with 
Antiocboe the Grmt he rendered the meet iro« 
portmit aeiviom to the pmrbg republie. Aftiir 
peace was made (n.c. 1 89) he repatied to Rome to 
daim the reward of his loyalty ; and the Senate 
conferrad on Itim the piovtawm of Myaia, Lydu, 
and Ionia (with sc^mc exceptions), Phrypa, Lyca- 
ouia, and the Thiuct^a ChoiaoneM. The exact date 
of his death is not mmiiona^ bat It mnet hata 

taki-n p];ice iu n.C. 159. 
EuHatan, 1 Esd. vili. 44. [Elnattias.] 
Euni ce, mother of Timotheus (2 Tim. i. 5). 
Ennveh. The original Hebrew word ckarly im- 
plies the incapucity which mutilation involves, and 
perhaps includes ^1 the classes iiRUitioned in Matt, 
sii. 13, not signifying an office merely. The law 
(Dent. uiii. 1 ; com p. Lar. zxil. 94) is repugnant 
to thus treating any Isi^lite ; nn<l Samuel, when 
describiag the arbitrary power of the future king 
(1 &un. Tiij. 15, marg.), mentioos <■ hie eonndier 
but does not say that he would make " their sons" 
such. This» if we compare 2 K. xx. 18, I^. wxix. 
7, poarilly impliee that theae peteons wouKi be 
foreifnPTs. It was a kirMrows custom of the East 
liius to treat captive (Herod . iii. 49, vi. 32), not 
only of tender age, but, it should seem, when pact 
puberty. The " officer" Potiphar (.Gen. xxxvii. 
3G, xxxii. 1, marg. "eunuch") was an Egyptian, 
was married, and was the " captain of the guard ;" 
and in the Aa^riaa monnnenta a eonodi often 
appears, sometimee armed, and In a warlike aq»> 
City, or as a sciiho, noting the number of heads 
nod amount of spoil, as receiving the priaonen^ And 
even ae eiBciatiny ia leUgioue eewmen i ea. The 
origination of the practicie is ascribed to Semiramis, 
and is no doubt «a early, or neoily so, as Eastern 
despotiem iteelf. The complete assimilation of the 
kiiir- 'm of Israel, and l;xtterly of Judah, to the 
neighbouring models of dts>poti^, is traceable in 
the rank and prominence of eunuchs (2 K. viii. 
6, ii. 32, xiiii. 11, x.xv. 19; I.^. Ivi. 3, 4 ; Jer. 
xxix, 2, xxiiv. IQ, xxjviii. 7, xU. 16, Iii. 26). 
They mostly appear in one of two relatione, either 
military as " set over the men of war," grmtar 
trustworthiness possibly ooanterfcalandng inierioi' 
amr.Ttj'! and military vigour, or a>ioci.ited, as wo 
mostlr recognise them, with women and children. 
Wa rod tlie AffTrlan Reb*SBrta, or diief eontidi 
(2 K. rviii. 17 J, employed together with other hi:!. 
oiBciala as ambassador. It k pn^iable thai Daniel 

8 
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a»d his ooiTijiiinioiis were thus U'eatet!, iii fuiiilmeot 
•t*2 K. XX. 17, 18 ; Is. xxxix. 7 ; comp. Diin. i. 3, 7. 
The court fif I^^/<Kl of co irse had iU eunudiK, as 
Isad ftlso that ot (^uwi Caudacc (Acts viii. 27.) 

Eno'diu, a Chrittiui woman nt Philipiii (Fbil. 
iT. 2). The name is correctly EuoDlA. 

Enphra'tes is probaUy a word of Aiyan oriijin, 
signifying •* the good and abounding river." It i> 
nuiftt lirecjueotlj denoted in the Bible by the teim 
**t]M TiTer." The Enpbnitec it the larf^st, the 
lor!i:'>>{, and by far the niHst i:n]H}i fmit of th" ; ivers 
of Western Asia. It ri&es ti'om two chief sources 
lo the Armentan noautaim, eoe of them at iHmli, 
-5 miles N.K. of Erzeronm, and little more tli ni 
a degicc from the Black i^a ; the other on tlic 
northetD slope of the mountain rouge called Ata- 
Tii'jh, near the vilbge of Diyadtn, and not far fioni 
Mount Ararnt, Both branches flow at Hrst tow u ia 
the W. or S.W'., pnedog through the wildest moun- 
tain districts of Armenia; tngr ntel at AV66an- 
Maden, nearly in long. K. from QreeDwich, 
having run respectively and 27''» miles. Here 
the ttrcain formed by their combined wateri is 120 
yards tride, npid, and Tery deep ; ft wm flows 
Oenrly smithwiud, l<ut in a toii'ious counie, forcing 
a way through the i-aogcs of Taurus and Anti' 
Taunn, and still seaming m if it wodd empty 
ifsHf fntn the Mc litcrmnCTn ; but prcvnitod from 
so doing by Uie longitudiual mmres of Amanus and 
Lebamm, vbidi here ran fiaralld t« the Syrian 
coast, and at no (^rrat di-' r^nrv^ from it; the river at 
last desists from its cndf avonr, and in about laL 3'P 
turns t 'Waid^ the S.E., and proceeds in this direc- 
tion for above 1000 miles to its embouchare in the 
Persian Gulf The entire cotirte is calculated at 
1780 i5iile>, and of tliis Jista:i<» more than two- 
thirds (1200 miles) is navigable for boaU. The 
width of the river is gmteet at the distance of 700 
av f'lin mih s notn its mouth — that is to sty, fioi : 
its junction with the Khabour to the village of 
WtrvL It there aTersges 400 jrards. The aimnal 
inundation of the Kuphr:i(.'> is c-uisod by th«? indt- 
ing of the snow» in iim Armeuian highland:!!. It 
oocone in the month of May. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar had for their great 
objef:t to control the inundation. The Euphrates 
has at all times been of some impot uncc as tur- 
nishing a line of trafTic between the East and the 
West. Herodotus speaks of persons, probably mer- 
chants, using it regtilni ly on their passage from the 
Ifediterraiuaa to fiel^ion. There are sufficient 
greands for beliermg that tbroeghent the Babylon- 
ian and r<M-s an periods this ronfo was ni;i<le use 
of by the mett:haats of various nations, and that by 
it the East and West contimiany inteidiaiq^ thefa' 
most important prr»lucts. Thr Fuplirntcs is fiivt 
tneutioQad m .Scripture as one of tim iuiir livers of 
Eden (Gen. ii. 14). Its celebrity is there suffi- 
(ii'iitly iiniicateii by the Jthsi iu-e of any ezplanatorr 
phinsc, &uch a& accompanies th<} names of the other 
streams. We next hear of it in th@ covenant made 
with Abraham (Gen. xv. 18), where the whole 
ooontry from the great river, the river Euphrates" 
to tlie river of Egypt is promised to tlic chosen r,vx. 
Daring the reigm of Uarid and Sohwun the do- 
minion of IsrasT SPtnally attained to the full extent 
Txith wnys of the orii^idal proiniso, the Etiphmtes 
forming the boundary of their empire to the N.E., 
and tiie river «f E^pt to tiie & W. This wide- 
spTtwl teiritory \vas lost upon the disruption nf 
the empii-e undei* Hdioboam ; and uo more is iieard 



in St^riptuie of the Euphrates until the expedition 
of Ni l ho Jigainst the Babylonians ia the reign of 
.Tosiah. Tin* liver still briii^s do\m n« mtich wnter 
as of old, but tlic precious eleuieut in wasted by tiie 
neglect of man ; the various watercourses along 
which it was in former times convejed art dry ; 
the mnin chnnn<>l has shrunk ; and the water stag- 
nate li"l'--tne inarsho*. 

Sapol'amiUi the ** f^a. of John, the son of 
Aeoos.** one of the envoys sent to Rome by Jodas 

>TaixnKieus, cir. V..C.. liJl ''l }>\nfc. viii. 17; 2 
Maoc iv. 11^ He hi» been ideutitied with the 
historian of the same name, but it is by no meaaa 
tle:>r that tlie historian r.f Jeivirli de^cmt. 

Enroe'lydoiL, the namtr given (Act* xivu. 14) 
to the gale of wind w iiich oS the south coast of 
< V. « - - ize-t the ship in which Sf. Paul was ulti- 
rjiiiteiy wreciied on the coast of Malta. It came 
down from the island, and therefore must Live 
blown, more or less, from the northward. Next» 
the wind is described as being like a typhoon ot 
whirlwind. The long duration of the pile, the ov* ;- 
doodcd state of the sky, and even the heavy ram 
which ooodndad the storm (xxrili. 2), conld easily 
be matched with |>;ind*rl iri.staners in nii«ieni 
times. We have seen tliat the wind was more or 
leas northerly. The context gives ns full aMteriala 
fir defi-niiitiing its din?rtion with cp-eat etactitude. 
W«? ci>uje lo tli<j (rinf.hi>i«a litat il blew from the 
N.E. or E.N.E. This is quite in harmony with tlie 
natural sense cii 'E.lpaKv\<j!v £*ft/ - r'l Vulg.), 
which is regarded jis the ti ue icaaiug by Ikotley, 
and is found in some of the best MSS. ; bat wa are 
fliK|v.^e ! t<' n Ui^i-e to the Received Text. 

Ea tychus, a youth at Troas (Acts xx. 9), who 
sitting in a window, and having fallen asleep while 
St. Flsnl was disoonrsiitt fiur into the night, fell 
from the third story, and bring taken np dead, was 

rii'i:i ' '"11 Iv :. torcl to lit".' l.iv tlie .■\j:iOs!le. 

Svaagelist. The constitution of the Apostolic 
Church induded an order or body of men honro na 

Kvunijelifits. The meaning of the nnme, The pub- 
lishers of glad tidiugsi." seems common to the work 
of the Christian mioirtry generally, yet in Eph. iv. 
11, the "pvnncrelists" appear on the one hnnd 
after the " apostle* " and *" prophet*:" on the other 
bdbra the <' pastors " and " teachers." This pM. 
wge arroidingly would lead us to think of them as 
standing between the two other gi-oupe— sent forth 
as missionary preachers of the Gospel by the tirst. 
and as sodi preparing the way fiir the laboan of 
the seeond. The same inieivnce would aeem to 
follow the occuiTcnce of the word as appli-xl to 
Philip in Acts xxi. 8. It folh>ws from what has 
been sdd that the oailing of the Evangelist ia the 
priH-latii.if Ion of the ;_'lad tidiness to those who have 
not known them, rather than the iostnu^ion axid 
pastoral care of those who have bdicrcd and hnex 
baptised. It follows al^o that the ntinie denotes n 
icwk rather than an order. The Evangelist mijiht 
or might not be a Bishop-Elder or a Deacon. The 
Ap(i«tle<!, TO fur as they evangelized (Acts viii. 
25, xiv. 7 ; 1 Cor, i. 17), might claim the title, 
though there were many Evangelists who were not 
Apostles. Theodoret describe the Evangelists as 
travelling missionaries. The account given by- 
l".u-ebiu%, though tomewh.-it rhetorical aiid vn^ruo, 
gives promtnenoe to the idea of itinerant misHonary 
preaching. If theOospd was a written book, no., 
the office of the Kvant;elista was to read or di ! 1 
bute it, then the writers of such books wex mot 
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^ox^y THE Evangdistx. In lat«r litor^cnl lan- 
fjJMgt Um word waa qiplied to the icnkr of th« 
€So«p«l for the dny. 

Eve, the inme given in Scripture to the first 
woouuu llie accoont of Eve's cmtko it fottod ^ 
Gen. tt. 31, SS. Variew opbitttiow of thb wet" 
rative hare heen ofTerrd. Perh.ip^ that v.hi h ,ve 
are cbiedj iDLeockd to leara from it is t^ iounda- 
tioD Tipon which the union MvMu am ud wife 
is bailt, viz. ideatHy of natare and onenefs of 
origin. Through the nnbtlety of the serpent, Eve 
was beguiled into a violation of the one command- 
mnit which had been irapos«d upon her and Adana. 
The difiierent aspects under which Ere regarded her 
tnissioo as a mother nre seen in the names of her 
Moib TlMSoiptanaoooQntof ErtcloMRWithtbe 

Ui^i of Scdia 

E'vi, pno of til'' five kinfrs or princes of Mid inn, 
slain by the Uraelita (Num. zzzi. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 

E'Til-Mer'odach '2 F wv. 27) ncconlint: to 
Berosua and Abyd<i»us, was ttie &oa and successor of 
KrtwchriiMTisr. He reigned but a short time, 
hiving a^oend^d the thi-one on the death of Nebuclwwl- 
oexzar in B.C. and being himself succeeded by 
Nerqtl a B.C. 559. At the end of this brief 
grr-n-" f v;l-MrT. 'ttH wns mnnlered hy Xorig'Iiss.TX. 

ExeommoniftHtiott. Excommunication is a power 
feuodcd upon a right tehennt in all nligious so- 
detiea, and is anal<^|OfW to the powers of capital 
panishniextt, banishmeot, toii exclusion from tnem- 
ivi^ihip. which are exercised by political mid miuii- 
dpal bodiea.— I. Jmdtk Exoommmication. — ^Tlie 
Jcwiih lystnn of ttnmifDiiiiicittaii wn thrMfbU. 
For a first ofiVnoe a d**IinqTiont was suljpcte*! to 
the penaltj of Aiddni. The twentj*four otfencw 
fyr wUA it was fofliotod! are Twrioaa, and range in 
hc inon.«rne>5 from th" offence of keeping .i fierce dog 
to that ot' taking God's name in Tain. The offender 
wm fin( dtad to arppatr in court ; aod if ha reftiacd 
ti> appear or to m-ifce nmonds, his sentence wns prr*- 
noun*.-**!. The tmn of this punishment w.os thirty 
dap ; and it was eitadeil to a fsecond and to a third 
tiiirtj days when necessary. If at the end of that 
time the offender was still contumaciow, he was 
5;uhjoct/^il to the second cxcommtinicatioii termed 
OUrtm, a word meaning aooMthing deroted to God 
(Ur. mfL 21. 28 ; Ki; xsiL 20 [19] ; Num. rriii. 
"!4''. Severer penalties were now .nttache^l. The 
saitcDoe wa> delireiad bj a court of t«n, and was 
auMii|aMiiaJ 1»y • aolami maiedtetieb. LaadfM- 
Hwed .'^^-nnm/if^J, which \va,s an entire cuttin;.; off 
trom the congregation. It has been supposed hy 
seaae that tiiese two latter fbrnis of excommunica- 
tion were iindistioguishabte firmi each other. Tlie 
piixmhment uf ezcommonicntiou ii> not appointed 
hj the Law of Moses. It is founded on the natural 
r^|ht of aelf-protection which all societi^ enjoy. 
The caae of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 
Tvi.). the curae denounced on Meros (Judg. r. 2.'5), 
the comfniarioo and |HPodaiiMtioo of Ezra (vii. J*;, 
X. 8), and tliB refhrmatlon of Kdiemlah (xiii. 2':), 
ve ap|i*ale<l to by the Tnlnuidists ai preciedents hy 
which their Droceedingi ai-e regulatad. In the New 
TaalaaMDt, Jawfaii amemmimfeatSoit ia hroaght pro- 
nrincntlr ^ --fl-.r- os in the case of the man that wiw 
born blind (John ix.). The expressions hei-e u«ed 
i«Ar, BO doubt, to the first form of excommunica- 
tion, or Xiddui. In Luke vi. '22, it has been 
thought that our Ix>ni referred speciiicallj to tho 
I of Javridt 
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are ye when men shall hate you, and when tliey 
shntl srparat^ yoa 6nm tbcir coBapa&j, and shall 
renrmch you, and ooif Oltf joarname aa eril, for 

tho Son ot' Man's sake." The thnv wovts very 
accurately express the simple separation, the addi- 
tional nalediotioD, and tin final odnaion of mHivt^ 

chcran, .ind shammAVtA.^M. Chistitn Ejcom- 
munic<UioH. — Excommunication, as exeruMd by tho 
Christian Church, is not merely fbondad «a tbt 
uiitiiral rii^ht possessed by all societies, nor raeiely 
till the example of the Jewish C'huicb and nation, 
it was iaatitotad by our Lord (Matt xriii. 15, 18), 
and it was pmcti-e<I and commanded hy St. Paul 
(1 Tim. i. 20 ; I Cor. v. 11 ; Tkt. lii. 10}. In the 
Epistles we fioA i»t. Paul frequently claiming the 
right to exareiM diaciiiliiia orer his converts (oomp. 

2 Cor. i. 23, xiH. TO). In two cases we ItiM him 
exerdsiiig this authority to the extent of ditting off 
offenders from tiie Church. What is the full maw* 
ing of the expre-^ion, *'d^v«r nnto Sataa," b 
donhtful. All a^ree that e.vcotnniuniia(ion is con- 
tained in it, but whether it implies any fuither 
punishment, inflicted bf the ntraordinarj powaia 
committed specially to Uio Apostles, has been quica- 
tioned. Introduction into the Church is,> in St. 
Paul's mind, a translation from the kiofdom ttoA 
l'<)wer of Satan to the kingdom and {government 
of Christ. This being so, he could liiuxLly more 
naturally describe the ciTect of excluding a man 
from the Church than by the words, '* doiver him 
unto Satan."— yiposfo/ic Preempt. — In addition to 
the claim to ctorciso disciphiie, and its actual exer- 
cise in the form of excommuniciition, by the Apoctles, 
we find Apoatoiic precepts directing that diadpline 
should he exercis'ii hy the ruli^i-s of tho Chuich, 
and that in some cases excommunicatioa should be 
resorted to (2 Thc«. iii. 14) ; Ram. zti. 17 ; Gal. 
v. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 3; Tit. iii. 10; 2 John 10; 

3 John 10 ; Rev. ii. 20). Thei^ are two psissagcs 
still more important to our aobjact (Gal. i. 8, 9 ; 
t Cor. xvi. 2i'). It has been supposed that these 
two eipresjjious, " let him Lc Anathema," " let 
him be Anathema Haranatha," refer napcctirely to 
the two later stage* of Jewish excommunication — 
the cherem and the shammdthd.^Iiestoration to 
Communion. — Two i-ascs of exi onimunicnliou are 
related in Holy Scripture ; and in one of them the 
reatllntion of the oflender » specially reooanted 
(2 Cor. ii.\— 7^c- Xitnrc of Excommtmu'nh'on is 
made more evident by these acts of St. Paul than 
by any investigation of Jewidi pi-actice or of the 
rtyniology of wci ! ■ "We thus find, (1) that it is a 
spiritual penalty, involving notempomi puiu&hnvent, 
except accidentally; (2) that it coll^i^ts in separation 
from the communion of the Clniirh; (3) th.it its 
object is the good of the sulTcrer ( 1 Cor. v. 5), and 
the protection of the sound members of the Cburdi 
(2 "Tim. iii. 17); (4) that its subjects are those 
who are guilty of heresy (I Tiro. i. 20), or gixKs 
immorality (I Cor. v. 1); (5) that it is inflicted by 
the authority of the CSiordi at large (Matt, xviii. 
18), wieMed by the highest eodedastical olBoer 
(1 Cor. v. r^; Tit. iii. 10); (G; that this officer's 
senteno; is promaleate«l by the congr^tion to 
which the oflVnder belongs (1 Cor. t. 4), in d(ftr> 
ence to his su fierier judpniont and i ommnnd f2 Cor. 
ii. B), and in spite of any uppooitioii uq tlit; piu t of 
a minority [fk C); (7) that the exclusion may be 
of indefinite duration, or for a {>eiiod ; (S) that its 
doration may be abridged at tiie difecictiou and by 

tin ladnlgMM of tha pamn wbo has impoiad tM 

S 2 
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penalty '^.6. 8) ; (9) that ptnitflDce it the condi- 
tJoD on which ratontion to cotnmtmion is (nante I 
(76.7); (10) thiit tlie scnU-nce is to k- publicly 
rmnad as it wm wblicly promulgRted {lb. 10). 

TrT''*"*W Tbe H«Dmr woid dMcrilieB, io 
the first instance, the office of executioner, .\n(l, 
Mooodaiilr,' the general duties of the body-guard ol 
a maoaiai. Thus Ptotipliar wii ** cnptain of the 
executioners'* (Gen. xuvii. 36 ; see margin). That 
the " captain of the guard " himaelf occasiooally 
pert'oimiKl the duty of an executioner nppean from 
1 K. it. 25, 34. Nevertheless tlio jMs-t was one of 
high dignity. The Greek (nrcKouXcirup (Mark ri. 
27) is borrowed from the Latin tpeatlator ; ori- 
l^naUj » milituy «pj «r ecout, but uadtr the 
cmpertwa tnmaAmd totiM body-guard, 

Esdlo. [CaI'Tivitv.] 

Sz odu, the teoond book of the Law or Penta« 
t«Dcb.~A. CMMte^Tte book may t» diridcd 

into two principal parts: I. Ili^toiical, i. l-zriii. 
27; and IL Legislntive, xix. 38. The former 
vf these may be •abdivided into (1.) the preparation 
lor the delivemnce ol" Israel fmm their bondage in 
Egypt ; (2.) the Accomplishment ot that deliverancL , ' 
I. (I.) The first section (i. 1-xii. 36) contains an 
acootmt of the following particnlai-s ^— The grent 
increnae of Jacob's posterity in the land of Kgjpt, 
and their oppiession under a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throDe after the dMth of Joseph (ch. 

i. ) ; the birth, edncBiioB, and flight ef Moaes (ii.) ; 
hit aolemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iU. 17), and his return to Egypt in oou- 
«qaciioe (ir. 18-31); his first ineffectual attempt 
to prerail upon Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, 
which only resulted in an increase uf tliclr burdens 
(t. 1-21) ; a i Lu ther preparation of Moses and Aaron 
for their office, together with the account of their 
genealogies (r. 22-Tii. 7) ; the successiTe signs 
and wonders, by means of which the delirerance of 
Jaiatl from the land of bondage ia at Icogth aocom- 
ptiahad, and iaatitutioa of tiia ttoorer (vii. 
8-xii. 36). {2.) A narratire of events from the 
departure out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israel- 
ites at Hooiit Saal. IL The adcnm aHaUlahinent 
of the Theocrncy on Mount Sinai. Th.'" book in 
ahort gives a sketch of the early history ot Israel as 
a nation : and tha hiatorjr haa three clearly marked 
Ht.iew. First we «*c n nation cnslavi'd ; uojt a 
nation i«deeiued ; lastly a nation set apart, and 
through the blending of its religious and plitical 
life consecrated to the sorice of God.— B. Ini0grity. 
>— According to von Lengerke {Kenaan, Ixzxviii. 
xr.) the following portions of the book belong to 
the original or Elohistio documeDt: — Ubap. i. 1-14, 

ii. 23-S5, tL 7, xfi. 1-28, 37, 38, 40-51 
(xiii. 1, 2* perhai^), xvi., .xi.\. 1, xx., xxv.-xxii., 
xxrv.-zl. Knobel, the most recent writer on the 
subject, in the introduction to his commentary <m 
Exodus and Leviticus, lias sifted these books still 
more carefully, and with regard to many passages 
has formed a different judpocat. A mere com- 
parison of the two lists of pnsEig«s sclectctl by these 
ditferent writers as belonging to the original docu- 
ment is sufficient to show how very uncejlaio all 
such critkai p wc c e iai nwat be. On the whole there 
aeema much reaion to doubt whether critical 

will ever be able jilau.sibly to distinguish between 
the original and the supi^emcnt in the book of 
ExodtM. There Is nothing indeed ftraed or impro- 
bable in the supposition, either that Moses hinx lf 
incorporated in bis memoiiv ancient traditioa whe- 



ther oral «r written, or that a writer later thna 
Moees made ase of materials left by the great legis- 
lator in a somewhat fliigroeBtary form. Wc siiall 
give reaaou berai^tar for oooduding that the Pen- 
tateadi fii Kv pttttiU form wis not altogether ih^ 
work I f >es. [ f? ntatf.UCH.] For the present 
It is tuHideiit to ivmaik that, even admitting the 
hiutd of an editor or eampiler to be tUUo In th» 
book of Exodus, it is quite impoesible accurateir to 
distinguish the documents firom each other, or from 
his own additions.— C. CredMUty. — -Almost tirtstf 
historical fact mentioned in Exodus has at some 
time or other been called in question. But it is 
certain that all investigation has hitherto tended 
only to artabliah the Tcmoity of the narrator. A 
co n ip art aaa wHh other writera and an otaninaHois 
of tt)i nil ti'irih tjl-i confirm, or at least do not con- 
tradict, the most material statements of this book 
Thna, fiir Inatanea, Hanalho'a alery of the Bjrfcaoo 
points at least to some early connexion between the 
Israelites and tlie Egyptians, and is corroborative 
of the fact implied in the Pentatoodk that, at tho 
timf uf thh? Ismp!it)<h sojourn, Egypt was ruled by 
A toreigu d) misty. Mcuietho speaiut too, of strangei^ 
from the east who occupied the eastern port ol 
Lower Egypt. And his aoooont ahowa that tho 
Israelite* had become a numeroas and fennidabte 
people. According to Ex. xii. 37, the number of 
men, besides women and children, wlw left Egypt 
was 600,000. TUa ironld ftr Oo wholo nation 
about t« ij millions and r- hnlf. There is no doubt 
some ditTicuity in aooouatrug ibr this immense in- 
crease, if we suppose (as on nanj aaoonnta mma 
probable) that the actual residence of the diildrea 
of Israel was only 215 years. We must rmember 
indeed that the number who went Into Egjp^ with 
Jacob was considerably more than threescore and 
ten souls" [$ee Chhonolooy j ; we must ako take 
into account the extraordinary fruitfulneas of Egypt 
(concerning which all mitara aia tV^}* vnA e^»- 
cially of that part of It In which the TtraeKtas dwelt. 
.Still it would be more satisfacln: y if we could allow 
430 jcan for the increaae of the nation rather than 
any ahettar {lerfod. Aoeordiag to Da Wetto the 
story of Moses' WrUi is mythical, and arises from 
an attempt to account etymdogically for his nam«. 
As regards the etymology of the namo, there can be 
very little doubt that it is Egyptian, an 1 if so, the 
author has cither played upon the name or is mis- 
taken in his philology. Other objeetiona an of a 
Tery arbitrary kind. The ten plagues are phy- 
sically, many of them, what mi^ht U- cai^^-cted in 
Egypt, although in their intensity and in their i-api J 
suooeasioo they are daarlj aapematuraL The insti- 
tution of the Faawvar fch. ill.) haa heen anl^facled 
to severe criticism. This Lis also been called .a 
mythic fiction. The critics rest mainly on the 
difliRence between the directiona given for the ol>> 
aervance of thie the first, and those given f^r sub- 
sequent passoven. But thei« is no ica»ou whyr, 
considering the very remarkable circumstances under 
which it was instituted, the finst Passover shoul«l 
not have had its own peculiar solexnuiue;., or why 
instnictioos should not then have been given foi- 
a somewhat different obaervaooa for tho futore. 
[Passover.] Tn minor details flie mftor ahowa « 
rcmaikablo ncquaintuice with Egypt. Many other 
facts have been disputed, such as the passage of tha 
Red Sea, the giving of the maoaa, dte. Bnt reapcefc- 
ing flicso it nwy suffice to refer to other articles ia 
which they are discussed. [Tuc Exoucs * Maaoia f 
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TiiK Red Sea.]— D. The «uthor>hip and date of 
die book aj-e diacussed under PENTATEnCH. 

Ez'odns, the. 1. Date. — A preponderance of 
evidence U in favour of the year B.C. 1652. The 
historical questions connected with this date are 
Dbtired under Egvit. Halos place* the Eiodus 
D.c. lt>48. Usher B.C. 1491, and Bunsen B.C. 1320. 
—J. History. — The history of the Exodus itself 
i^vmmences with the close of that of the Ten Plagues. 
[Plaques or Egypt.] In the night in which, 
at midnight, the firstborn were slain (Ex. xii. 29), 
Pharaoh urged ihs departure of the Israelites (ver. 
31, 32). They at once set forth from liameses 
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(m. 37, .39), appareirtly d uriug the night ( rer. 
42), but towards morning, on the 1 5th day of the 
first month (Num. xxxiii. S). They made three 
journeys and encamped by the lied Sea. Here 
Pharaoh overtook them, and the great mii-acle oc- 
curred by which they were Mved, while the pursuer 
and his army were destroyed.— 3. Geogntphy. — 
The following points must be settled exactly or 
approximately : — the situation of the Land of Go- 
shen, the length of each day's march, t)je position 
of the first station (Rameses), and the dinwtion of 
the journey. The Land of Go>hen must have been 
an outer eastern prormce of Lower Egypt, The 




Hap in iUattivU the Etcxluior tha Iiini«Ul«f. 



ItTaelite:^ setting out from a town of Goshen, made 
two days' journey towards the Red Sea, and then 
entered the wilderness, a day's journey or leas from 
the wa. They could only therefore have gone by the 
valley now called the Wddi-t- iSimeyldt, for every 
other cultivated or cultivable tract is too far from 
the Red Sea. It is not difficult to fix very nearly 
the length of each day's march of the Israelites. As 
they had with them women, children, and cattle, it 
cannot be suppoaed that they went more than fifteen 
miles daily ; at the same time it is unlikely that 
they fell far short of this. The three journeys would 
therefore give a distance of about forty-five miles. 
Tb«re seems, however, to have been a detiexion from 



a direct course, so that we cannot consider the whole 
distance fit>m the starting-point, Rameses, to the 
shore of the Red Sea as much more than about 
thirty miles in a direct line. Mensuiing from the 
ancient western shore of the Arabian Gulf due east 
of the Wddi-t-Tu7neyldt, a distance of thirty miles 
in a direct line places the site of Rameses near the 
mound called in the present day El-'Abbdseeyeh, 
not far from the western end of the valley. After 
the first day's joui-ney the Israelites encamped at 
Succoth (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20 ; Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). 
This was probably a mere resting-place of caravans, 
or a military station, or else a town named from 
one of the two. Obviously such a name is verr 
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difficult of identiiicatioQ. The next campuig-pUce 
WM EtlMin, the position of whidi nuif be very 

nearly fixol in oonsr'qnpnce of it* being deecribed 
as " in the edge of the wiidemets" (Ex. xiii. 20 ; 
Hixm. xxxiii. 6, 7). It h rcaaonable to place Ethnm 
whcic tlie ouU!v.\bIt:' Iruiil ceases, nenr t!ic ''^cbn Bidr, 
or &to.i W'cUi, about thre* miles from tiie western 
Hide of the anciimt head of the gulf. After leaving 
Etliam the direction of the route changed. The 
lirnelttM were commanded "to turn and encamp 
\,i-u>\v Pi-hahirotli, between Migdol and the sei, 
over against Baal<«phoa " (l£x. xir. 2), We do not 
venture to attempt the identificatloo of the places 
mentioned in the na.'Tatire with modem sites. 
Nothing but the discoveiy of ancient Egyptian 
wam, and their poaitire appropri.ltion to sudi 
sites, coiiM enable us to do so. The actual passage 
of the sea forms the subject of another article. 
There can be no doubt that the dii-ection was from 
the west to the east, auJ that the breadth at the 
place of crossing was gi oat, since the whole Egyptian 
army perished. I'rof. Lepsius attempts to identify 
KaoMBes with the ancient Egyptiui site mw called 
AhoO'Ket^tyA, abont dght miles fhom the old bend 
-.f th'- i'l If. [Rasiksls.] 

Ezoroiat. The use of the term exorcists in Acts 
T&x, 13 cooBnue what we know ftom other sooroei 
:is to the crimmon practice of cvoicisin amnrij;.st the 
Jews. TImL some, at lea&t, of tht:m not only pie- 
teoded to, but possessed, Am power of exorcising, 
appean by our Lord's admisdon when he a^-ks th'- 
riiajisees, " If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, Ly 
whom do your diicipte CWt them out?" (Matt, 
zii. 27). What means were employed by ival 
exorcists we are not informed. David, by playing 
skilfully on a harp, procured the temporary de- 
pulure of the evil i^lrit which troubiei idaui (1 
Sun. zvi. 23). Jostfn Martyr hat an interasttng 
suggestion as to th'.- possibility of a Jew suroessfully 
exorcising a devil, by employing the name of the 
God of Abraham, laiae^ aod Jacob. But he goes 
on to say that (he Jewish exorcists, as a chv-s. Im i 
bank down to the superstitious rites and usages oi 
the heathen. It waa the prafime use of the name 
of Jesus as a mere charm or spll which k\] to the 
dis^astrous issue recoi-ded ia the Acts of the Apostles 
(xix. 13-16). The power of casting out devils was 
beetowed by Chxiat while on earth upon the apostles 
(Hatt. X. 8) Mid the eerenty disciples (Luke x. 
17-10'^. and wa'^, according to His pi"mise i Maii; 
xvi. 17}, exercised by belieretv aAei- tiis Ascension 
(Acta xvi. 18) ; but to the Chriatian mhrade, whe- 
ther as performed by our Lord himi^lf or by His 
followers, the N. T. writers never apply the tenna 
" exorcise " or " exordat." 

Brplation. [Sacrifice.] 

Ea bai, f.ither of Naarai, who was one of David's 
thirty nii>:lity men (1 Chr. xi. 37). 

EhImb. 1. tsaa of Gad, and founder of one of 
the Gadlte families (Gen. xlvi. 16 j Num. xxvi. 16). 
—2. Hon of Bek^tka lODof BM^nBin, amovding to 
1 Chr. vii. 7. 

iMdii'M. L 1 Ed. ix. 14 ; put fbr JlBAZiAn 
iu Ezr. \. 15.— 3. 2 Esd. vii. 40. [HezekIAH.] 

Eiacias, 1 £sd. ix. 43; for HiLKIAH in the 
parallel }«ssage, Keh. viii. 4. 

^ki'as, Ecolus. xlviii. 17, 22, xlix. 4 ; % Uaoc 
XV. 22 ; Matt. i. 9, 10. [Htsi-EKiAH.] 

SMUllf cmacf the ibttt greater prophets. He 
was the son of a priest named ]<t:zi Th" Rabbis 
abamdly identify Buzi with Jereouah. Another 
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tradition makes Ezekiel the servant of Jciemiah. 
UnlOn Us predecwor fai the prophetic office, whv 

gives the ampl.^>t detaili of hii j>eiMin.il history, 
Ezekiel rarely oJludes to the lictii of his own lile, 
and we have to complete the imperfect picture by 
the colours of late and dubious tradition. He wns 
taken e-aptive in the captivity tf Jehoiachin, eleven 
years k-tore the destruction of Jerusalem. He was 
a member of a oommonity of Jewish exiles who 
settled on the bank* of the Chebar, a river * or 
stream of Rahylonia. It was by this river " in the 
land of the Chaldaeans " that God's mcasage fint 
i^eacbad him (U S). ffis call took phoe **hi the 
fifth year of king Jehoiacliiu's captivity," n.e. 595 
(i. 2), " in the thirtieth year in the fourth month.'* 
Tha latter exofci^ b very tmoertaiB. It now 
seems generally agi-e«d that it was the 30th year 
from the new era of Nabopolassar, &thcr of 2«ebu- 
chodnezzar, who began to reign B.O. 625. The use 
of this Chaldee epocli is the more appropriate as the 
prophet wrote in Babylonia, and he gives a Jewish 
chronology in ver. 2. The decision of the qtMstioa 
it the 1m importaot baoaoae in all other places 
Eiddel &t«a nmt the year of Jdioiadiin't captivity 
i xxix. 17, XXX. 20, et passim ). We learn from an 
incidental allusion (xxiv. 18) — the only referenoe- 
which he nakci to hie penonal hiatny— that h« 
w;is tnarrierl, and liad a hoii-sc" fviii. 1) in his place 
of exile, and lost his wife by a suddm and unfore- 
seen stroke. Ha lived in the highest considei-atioa 
among his compnnions in exile, and their elders con- 
sulted him on all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1. 
XX. 1, &c.). Tlie last date he mentions is the 27th 
year of the captivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission 
extended over twenty-two years, during part of 
which period Daniel was probably living, and already 
fiunooa (£k. xit. H, xxviii. 3). Ha is aaid to have 
been moKdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince 
wliom he had convicted of idolatiy, and to have 
beea buhed in the tomb of Shem and Aiphaxad, on 
th* baab ef Che Eophratei. Hw tomi^ add to 
liave h-m built by Jehoiachin, was shown a few 
days' journey from Bagdad. But, as Uiiremick 
remarks, " by the side of the scattered d-\ta of hia 
external life, those of his internal life appofir so 
much the richer." He was duUuguisJici by hu 
stem and inflexible energy of will and character; 
and we also obeerve a devoted adherence to the rites 
and ceremonies of his national religion. Ezekiel is 
no cosmopolite, but displays everywhere tlie j*€cu- 
liar tendencies of a Hebrew educated under Levitical 
tmlttiaj^. The priestly bias w always visible. We 
juay also note in Ezekiel the ab-iurhing recognition 
of his high calling which enabled him cheerfully to 
endon any deprivation or ttbaryyif tfaanliy hanny 
give any waniing or losou to his people (iv., xxir. 
j 1 j, \6, wlitjra he m) ardently loved (ix. 8, 

xi. IS}. His predictions are mai-vellously varied. 
He h.as instanc<»s of visions (viii.-xi.), symlxdu-:!! 
actioas (as iv. 8), &imilitnde:» (xii., xv.), jiarables 
(as xvii.), proverbs (as xii. 22, xviii. I »q.), jtoems 
(as xix.), allegorica (as xxiii., fnr.\ open ptxi^ecies 
(as vi., vii., xx., Sk\ The depth of his matter, 
and the maneUous nature of his vi.^ious, make him 
occasionally obscure. Ucnoe his prophecy was placed 
b) the Jem among tiie ** treasuras,^' those perticii* 
of Scripture which flik*' tlie e.uly f>art of Oene«is, 
and the Canticles) wvin nut alit>wi<d to be read till 
tlie age of thirty. The Jews classed him in the 
very highest rank of prophets.— Of the authenticity 
of Ksekiel's prophray there has been no real dispute,. 
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althoTi^ a few rash critics have raised questions 
about the last chapters, erea suggesting that thej 
mit;ht hare been written by a Samaritan, to incite 
the Jews to sutfcr the co-opeiation in rebuilding the 
Temple. The book is dirided into two great pai-ti» — 
ot which the destruction of Jerusalem is tJic tuming- 
p>int; chapteis i.-xxiv. contain predictions ddirei'ed 
before that event, and xxr.-xlviii, after it, as we see 
i'vom xrri. 2. Again, chapters i.-xixii. are mainly 
occupied with correction, denunciation, and reproof, 
while tii« remainder deal chiefly in consolation and 
promise. A parenthetical section in the middle of 
the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a group of pitiphecie» 
ngainst seven foreign nations, the septenary ari-ange- 
ment being appni-ently intentional. Havernick 
divides the book into nine sections, distinguished by 
their supei'soiptions, as follows : — I. Ezekiel's call, 
i.-iii. 13. II. The general carrying out of the 
commiflkion, iii. 16-Tii. III. The rejection of the 
people because of their idolatrous wo:ship, viii.— li. 

IV. The sins of tlie age rebuked in detail, xii.-xix. 

V. Tlie nature of the judgment, and the guilt 
which caused it, xx.-xxiii. VI. The meaning of the 
DOW commencing punishment, xxiv. VII. God's 
judgment denouooed on seven heathen nations, xxr.- 

xxxii. \'III. Prophecies, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, oonceming the future condition of Israel, 

xxxiii. -xxxiz. IX. I'he glorious consummation, 
xl.-xlviii. There are no direct quotations from 
Elzekiel in the New Testament, but in tlie Apoca- 
lypse there are many pamllels and obvious allusions 
to the \aUt chapters (xl.-xlviii.). 

E'sel, thfl Btone. A well-known stone in tlie 
neighbourhood of Saul's i-csidencc, the scene of the ; 
pasting of David and Jonathan when the former 
finally fled from the coiut (1 Sam. xx. 19). 

E'sem, one of the towns of Simeon ( I Chi-. i v. 29). 

£'ier. 1. A son of Ephraim, who was sL-iin by 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Gath, while engaged 
in a foray on their cattle (1 Chr. rii. 21).— 2. A 
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priest who assisted in the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Kehemiah (Neh. xii. 4'2; .—3. Father 
of Hushah of the sons of Hur (I Chr. iv. 4 ). 
Eieri'as, 1 Es*!. viii. I. [.^zariah, 7.] 
Ezi aa, 1 VM. viii. 2. [Azariah; Aziei.] 
E'zion-ga'ber, or Ezion-geljer (Num.xxxiii. 35; 
Deut. ii. 8 ; 1 K. i.\. '20, xxii. 48 ; 2 Chr. viii. 17). 
the last station named for the encampment of the 
Israelites befoie they came to the wililemcss of Zin. 
A«x»rding to the latest m.ip of Kiepert it stands at 
Ain el-Ghudijdn, about ten miles up what is now the 
dry bed of the Arabali, but, as he supposeti, was then 
the northern end of the gulf, whicli may have an- 
ciently hnii, like that of Suez, a further extension. 

ElXUte, the. According to the stntcment of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8. " Adino the Ezuite" w;ts another 
name for ** Josheb-basshebefh a Tiichct-nionitc 
Chr. zi. 11 : A. V. 'the Tachmonite thnt sate in 
the scat '), chief among the captains." The passage 
is most probably coriiipt. 

El'ra. 1. The head of one of the twenty-two 
courses of priests which returned fniin captivity 
witli ZmibiwU-l .md Jf^liua (Nch. xii. 2).— 2. A 
man of Judah. The name oct-ui-s in the obscure 
genealogy of 1 Chr. iv. 17.— 3. The I'amous Scribe 
and Priest, di"scended from Hilkiah the high-priest 
in Josiah's reign, from whose younger M>n Ar:iriah 
sprung Seraiali, Ezia's father, quite a ditfeient per- 
son fit)m Seraiali the high-priest (Ezr. vii. 1). All 
that is really known of Ezra is contained in tlie four 
L'Utt chapters of the book of Ezra and in Neh. viii. 
and xii. 26. From tlicse passages we loam that he 
was a learned and pious priest residing at Babylon 
in the time of Artaxerxes Longinianus. The origin 
of his iiiiluence with the king does not appear, but 
in the seventh year of his reign, in spite of the 
imfavounible report which had been sent by Rehum 
and Shimshai, he obtained le:ive to go to Jerusalem, 
and to take with him a ronipaiiy of Ismelites, 
together with priests, Levites, .singers, portcra, nrJ 
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EZRA, BOOK OF 



NctbiDim. The joarofly of Ezra md bis compwuoQii 
from Babfloa to JemaJfni took just firar toonfltt; 

and they brought np \vit!i tliem a lar^e free-will 
offering of gold and silver, and silrar vessels. It 
appears thai bis great design was to effect a reli^ous 
rctnmifilion rmioiig the l'n!r?tinc .Tws, ;i:iJ to bi iuL,' 
them bsick to fiie observation of the Liw of Moacs, 
fiwm which \h y hnd grievouslj dcdincd. His first 
step, nccordingly, was to cnfoR-e a separation from 
their w ires ti|iou all who liad made hcntlien mar* 
riagcs, iu wiuch numb^*r were matij priests and 
LeTttef,aswellaaotb«rlsraelit«. TbU ww effected 
In iHtle more than six months afl«r b1« arrit'al at 
JiTusib With iho <t<'t;iileil ai cor.iit of this 
important tiaiitaclioa Ezra's outobiogiaphy ends 
•bruptlf, and we hear tiotlunir inora of him till, 
13 years afterwards, in th" 20th of Artaxerx^, wo 
find him again at Jeruult in with Nehemioh *' the 
Tirshatha." It seems probable that after he had 
effected tlie above-named reformation, :uid h:ul ap- 
pointed competent judges and m:«gi>trnt<is. with 
authority to mAintiin it, he himself retunie l to t}ie 
king of Persia. The functions lie executed under 
Xcheminh's govemment were purely of a priestly 
and ecclesiastical character. But in anch he filled 
tiM fint Dlacc As Kara is not meatiooed afWr 
Ndiemiali fl deputare fer Babylon in tiie HIM 
Artfexer.tes, an'.l .is everything frll into confusion 
during .Nebemiab's abseoce {iieh. xiit.)t it is not 
nnlikaly that Ezra may haT* died or rrtaimd to 
Babvloii licf >rc that rr';ii-. Jo<rj)hTi.s. who .^honM 
be our nejt best authority atW Scripture, evidently 
kne%v iiotliing abont th* time or the place of hiii 
dcrvth. ThiTC wa^: n strong Jewisli tr.niitioii tiiat 
ht! wivs buric'J in Persia, The principal works 
ascribed to him by the Jews are: — I. The institu- 
timi of the Great Synafogoe. ?. The ^tiling the 
ofenon of Scripture, and restoring, con-ecting, and 
editing the whole sacre<l volume, .'i. The intio- 
dnction of the Cbaldee cliaracter instead of the old 
B«bN«r «r Samaritu. 4. Tht anthorihip of the 
books of Chixmicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, an.f, Hmie n iJ, 
Efttber; and, many of the Jews say, also of the 
bookN of Kzekiel, Daniel, and th* twelve, prophets. 
^) Ti.i' i'-'.il^'i-:1-n!ent of synagogtjM. 

£2 ra, £ook of. The book i)t lizva is roanifestly 
a continuation of the books of t'lii nnirlri. Like 
these books, it consists of the contempornry his- 
torical journals kept from time to time, which woi o 
aftei-wiuds strung tt^ether, and either abridged 
or added to, «a the cue rajtUredt by a later 
haral. That biter hand, b the book of Ecra, was 
doubtless Ezra's own, as ajipears by the four l.a>t 
chapters, as well as by other matter iosoted in the 
nrevbNM diapten. It baa altnmdy been lagfested 
[CuROXlCLLs] that the chief portion of the lasi 
chapter of 2 Chr. and Ezr. i. may probably have 
been written by Daniel. The evimnfea of this in 
Ezr. i. must now b<' given more fiiHr. Daniel 
posses over in utter silence Uie Jirsi year of Cyrus, 
to which pointed allusion is made in Dan. i. 21, and 
prooe<vI<« in ch. z. to the third year of Cynni. But 
Ext. i., if placed between Dan. ix. and z., exactly 
fills up the uiip. aiiJ re. oids f/i,- event of the first 
year of Cyrus, in which Daniel was so deeply in- 
teretfed. And not onlT so, but the mmmtr of the 
record is exactly Daniel's. The giving th<' text of 
the decree, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. ir.), the mention of 1 
the name of Mithi-vdath the treasurer," ver. 8 j 

Dan. i. the alluvion to the sacred vessels 

placed by ^Nebuchadnezzar iu tiie bouse of bis jgodf | 
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I Tcr. 7 (cf. JDao. i. 2j, the giving the Chaldte name 
I of SeniMMbel, ver. 8, 11 (cf. Dan. i. 7), and tho 

whole loots standi of the narrator, who evidently 
wrote at Babylon, not at Jerusalem, are all cimuu* 
stance* which in a ttarkad mannet point to Daniel 

.T.S the writer of Ezr. i.' As rcf^rds Krr. ii., and! n* 
far a^ iii. 1, it is found (with the exception of 
c lerical eiTors) in the 7th ch. of Nehemiah, where 
it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt. The next 
portioQ extends from lii. 2 to the end of ch. ri. 
With the exception of one large ezpbnatoiy addition 
by Eua, extending from ir. 6 to 23, this portioa 
is the worlr of a writer ceotemporary with Zerub- 
babel and .Tishua, and an eye-witness of tho i-ebuild- 
ing of the 'i'emple in the beipaniog of the reign of 
Daritis Hystaspis. That it Waa the prophet Haggai 
l)ocomes tolerahly sure when we observe further 
tilt! remarkable coincidences in style. Ezr. iv. 6-2.'^ 
is a pareDtiMtie addition by a miuh later hand, and, 
as the passagt! most clearly shows, made in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longinianus. The compiler who iu- 
serted ch. ii., a document dmwn up in the reign ot 
Ai-tazerzM to illustrate the return of the captive* 
under Zembbabel, here inserts a notice of two his- 
torical fact*. — of which m-.o occurred in the rei^n of 
Xerxes, and the otiier in the reign of Artaxcrze * 
to fllnstrate the oppositioa oiiend by the hcaQicn to 

the rchiiil'iing of the Temple iu the leign of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. The last four chapters, b^iiming 
wlflk ch. are Ezm's own, and oontinae uo bi*- 
toiT .iftcr a gap of lifVy-eight years— from the sixth 
of bmius to the seventh of Artaxerzes. The text 
of the book of Eira ia not in a good condition. 
There arc a ptHvl many palp.ib!c ct)iruj>tions both 
in the names and nutnends, and |)erliaps in some 
other points. It is written jvailly in Hcbiew, and 
portlj ia Chahiee. The Cbaldee bq^iiu at ir. 8, 
and conthnieB to the aid of 18. "Hie letter or 
decree of AiLaxenes, vii. I'J-'JG, is also given in the 
origioal Clialdee. There has never been any doubt 
about Eara bring canonical, altiioo|^ there is no 
(juotation from it in the N. T. The priod covered 
by the book is eighty years, from the first of Cyma, 
».C. 536, to the bcgimung of the e^htb of Artannaa^ 
H.C. 456. 

El'rahite, tho^ a title attached to two persons — 
Ethan (1 K. iv. :U; Vt. btxxis. tide) and Hcnaa 
(Ps. Ixzxviii. title). 

£1 ti, son of Chelub, superintendent of Kii^ 
Danfa fiirm^dMureia (1 Chr. ixrii. 2^ 



Fable. Taking the wonl.'i fable and mraWe, not 
in their strict etymological meaning, but in that 
which has been atam]^ upon them by cnrrent 

usage, looking, «. c. at tho .\escipic fable as the typo 
of the one, at tiie PaiaMot* of the N. T. as the 
type of the other, we have to ask (I.) in what rela- 
tion tl)ey stand to each other, as instniments of 
monil teacliing? (2.) what use i.s ni.-idc iu the Bible 
of this or of that form? Perhaps the most satis- 
iactorr summiog up of the chief distinctive featmna 
of each is to be feond in the following ntinet from 
Xoandor: — Tlie pikrable is distinguisliod from the 
fable by this, that, in Uie Litter, qualities, or acta 
of a higher dass of beings may be attHbuted to a 
lov TT < ■ g. those of men to brutt-s); while in the 
foruiiu, tbe lower sphere tt kept perfectly distinct 
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from that which it swms to illasti-nt«. Tlie b*ines 
Mid powers thus introduced always follow the Inw 
nf their natui-e, but their acts, according to this 
law, are \ised to figure those of a higher race." 
Of the fable, as thus distinguished from the Pa- 
rable, we have but two examples in the liihie, 
(1.) that of the ti-ees choosing their king, addrewcd 
by Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. iz. 8-15) ; 
(2.) that of the cedar of Lelmnon and the thistle, ns 
the answer of Jehoash to the challenge of Amaziah 
(2 K. xiT. 9). The appcarnnoe of the fable thus 
early in the histoiy of Israel, and its entire absence 
from the direct teaching both of the O. and N, T. 
are, ench of them in its way, significant. Taking 
the received chroiiolocy, the fable of Jotham was 
spoken about 1209 B.C. The Arabian traditions of 
Lokman do not assign to him an earlier date than 
that of David. The first example in the history of 
Rome is the apologue of Menenius Agrippa B.C. 
494, and its g<*nuineness has been questioned on the 
ground that the table could hai-dly at that time have 
found its way to Latium. The land of Canaan 
t<, so far aa we hare any data to conclude from, the 
fatherland of fable. Tlie absence of fables from 
the teaching of the O. T. must be ascribed to 
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their want of fitness to be the media of the truths 
which that teaching was to convey. The points in 
which brutes or inanimate objects present nnaloijie< 
to man are chiefly those which belong to his lower 
nature, his pride, indolence, cunning, and the like. 
Hence the fable, apnrt from the associations of a 
grotesque and ludicrous nature which gather rouml 
it, is inadequate as the exponent of the higher 
truths which belong to man's >pi ritual l.fe. It 
may serve to exhibit the relations between man 
and man; it fails to represent those between man 
and God. To do that is the office of the PAiunLr. 
The fables of false teachers claiming to belong to 
the Christian church, alluded to by writ'jrs of the 
N. T. (1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7 ; Tit. i. 14 ; 2 Pet. i. IG), 
do not appear to have liad the character of fiibles, 
properly so called. 

Fair HavenB, a harbour in the island of Cretr 
(Acts xxvii. 8), not mentioned in any other ancient 
writing. Though not mentioned by classical writei-s, 
it is still known by its own Greek name. I.asaka 
too has recently been most explicitly discovered. 
In fact Fair Havens appe:irs to have been practically 
its harbour. These places are situated four or five 
miles to the tv. of Ca{ie )Iatnla, which is the moat 





Fair llaTCiit In CrtU. 



conspicuous headland on the S. coast of Crete, and 
immediately to the W. of which the coast trends 
suddenly to the N. 

Fain, a word which occurs only in Ez. xxrii. 
and there no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 
19, 22, 27, 33): in the last of tliese verses it is 
renilcred *• wares," and this we believe to be the 
true meaning of the word throughout. 

Fallow-deer (Heb. yacAm^). The Heb. word, 
which is mentioned only in Deut. xiv. 5 and in 
1 K. iv. 23, appears to point to the Antilope bidxxUit. 
Kilto refers the name to the Oryx lewroryx. We 
hare little doubt but that the yac^im&r of the Heb. 
Nrripture* denotes the bekker-el-tcat'i, or " wild ox," 
of barbary aud N. Africa. (See drawing on p. 266.) 



Famine. When the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades ar e bound, and the bands of Scorpio cauno: 
be loosed, then it is that famines generally provaii 
in the lands of th« Bible. In Egypt a deliciency in 
the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, produtvs 
the same results. The famines recoided in the 
Bible ai-e traceable to both these phenomena ; and 
we generally find that Egypt was resorted to wlirn 
scarcity afllicted Palestine. In the whole of Syiia 
and Arabia, the fruits of the earth must ever be 
ilependent on rain ; the watersheds having few lai-^e 
springs, and the small rivers not being sufficient for 
the irrigation of even the level lands. If therefore 
the heavy rains of November and December ftiil, 
the sustctmnce of the people is cut otl* in the porch- 
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inj; drought of harvest-time, when the country is 
nlniost devoid of moisture. Kgypt, again, owes all 
its fertility — a fertility that gained for it the striking 
oomporison to the " gaixlen of the Lord " — ^io its 
mighty river, whose annual lisc inondalv BMu-ly 
the whole lanid and rauUn iti cnlttTation an easy 
oertaintf. The eaTim of dearth and fiuniae in 
Ki;ypt uie ocuisioncil V'V defective imindation, pre- 
ceded and accompaoied and followed hj praralcnt 
eaaterlj and ■entholf wfads. The first finnhw n- 
oard«d in the Bible is that of Abraham af\or he had 
pitched his tent on the east of Bethel (Gen. xii. 10). 
We may conclude that this famine was extensive, 
ilthough this is not quite proved by the fact of 
Abralmin's going to Egypt; for on tlie occasion of 
the second fiunine, in the days of Isaac, this patriarch 
found refuge with Abimelech king of the Philistines 
in Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 1 sq.). Wc hear no more of 
limes of scarcity until the great famine of Egypt 
which ** was over all the face of the earth." The 
famine of Joaeph Is discussed in art. Egyit, so for 
as Joseph's history and policy is conccnjcd. It is 
only neoesiUT here to oooiide'r its pbnical oharac- 
tertetict. Wo hun mentioned tlfe nitef oow of 
famines in Egypt: this instance differs in the pro- 
vidential recurrence of seven years of plenty, whereby 
Joseph was anahlad to provide agi&st Um oommg 
ileartli, and to su[iply not only tlio jKij)u!ution of 
iigypt wiUi com, but those of the sunoundiug 
oountries (Gen. iSL 58-57). The modem history 
of Egypt throws some curious light on these ancieut 
records of lammes ; and iiuitaaces of tlieir recur- 
renot may be cited to assist as in understanding 
their eotine and extent. The most remarkable 
famine was that of the ragn of the Futimee Kha- 
lecfeh, El-Mustansir billAh, which is tlie only in- 
stituce on record of one of seven years' duration in 
Vy^rvt sinae the tfane of Joseph (a.h. 457-464, 
.\,t>. 10*34-1071'. Tliis famine exceeded in severity 
all others of modem times, and was aggravated by 
the anarchy which then ravaged ttte ootmtnr. 
hcmeiit drought and pestilence continued wramD 
con.secutive years, so that they [the peo^] at* 
corpses, and animals that died of themsdves ; the 
cattle perished ; a d'>g was sold for f) dcenArs, and 
a cat for three deeo^ri . . . and an ani«bb (about 
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5 bushels) of wheat Ihr 100 dccn&«, and then It 

failed altogether. The historian adds, tliat all the 
hoi-ses of the Khaleefeh, save three, perisbeil; oud 
^'i ves ttamercnu imbmoei of the ilndti to which tha 
wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the organ- 
ised bands of kidnappers who infested Cairo and 
caught pasMDgers in the streeta by ropes Ibniished 
with hooks and let down from the houses. The 
: uniue of Samaria resembled it in many particular ; 
iind that very briefly recordtni in 2 &. viiL 1» 8« 
!itT< ii-d<; another instmce of one of seven years. Ill 
Ambii), famines are of fi equent rKxurrence. 

farthing. Two names of coins in the N. T. 
.ire rendered in the A. V. by this word.— 1. 
Jpimjs, qmdrcms (Matt. v. 26 ; Blarif ril 42), a 
coin current in Palestine in the time of Our Lord, 
It was eqtiivalent to two lepta (A. V. "mites";. 
The name quadrms was engioally giva to tiia 
quarter of the Roman as, or piece of three iindae, 
tnerefore also called teruncius. — 2. iaaipiov ^Matt. 
X. 29 ; Lnka xH. 6), properly a small at, oaMrnaii, 
but in the time of Our Lord u^ed as the Gr. equi- 
valent of the LaU as. The reDderiog of the Vulg. 
in Luke xii. 6 HMkH it pmlaHa that« aingfe coin 
is intendeil by two assaria. 

Fafta.— 1. One last only was apj>ointed by the 
law, that on the day of Atonement. There is no 
mention of any otho* periodical £wt in the O. T., 
except in Z<«ch. vli. 1-7, Tiii. 19. From these pas- 
sages it appears that the Jews, during thdr cap- 
tivity, observed four annoal fiiits^ io the fourth, 
fifth, seventh, and tcotfi months. Zediariah simply 
di.^tingiii-hes the fasts by the months in which they 
were observed; but the Mishna and S. Jeroma give 
stateneota of certain historical events wUch they 
were intended to commemorate: — The fa>t of the 
fourth month. — The bi^aking of the tables of the law 
by Ifoees (Ex. xrxii.), and the storming of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezxar (Jer. lii.). The fiist of 
the fifth month. — ^The return of the spies, &c. 
(Nob. xiU., xiv.), the temple burnt by liebuchadp 
nezzar, and a^^ain by Titus; and the ploughing up 
of the site of the temple, with tlie capture of Bether. 
The fast of the seventh month. — ^The complete sack 
of Jerusalem by Kebuchadnezxar and the death of 
Gedaliah (2 K. xxv.). The fast of the tenth moBtli. 
— ^The receiving by Ezekiel and the other captives 
in Babyko <tf the Mwa of tha daibroctiaa of Jeru- 
salem. SaiMettoaTeiitameiitioDcdiDthalfiilma 
are omitted as uniropoitnnt. Of those here :.titcd 
lavend could have had nothing to do with the fiista 
in the tima of tile prophet fta number of amnml 
&sts in tlie present Jewish Calendar has been mul- 
tiplied to twenty-eight, a list of which is given by 
Rehmd.— n. Pmlio fasts were occasionally pro- 
claimed to express national humiliation, and to sup- 
plicate divine tavour. In the case of public danger, 
the proclamation appears to have been accompanied 
with the blowing of trumpets (Joel ii. 1-15 ; cf. 
Tiianiih, i . 6). The following instances ore recorded 
of strictly national fiuta:— Samuel giithered *< all 
Israel " to Mizpeh and prodaimad a £ut (1 Sam. 
vii. 6) ; Jefaoahaphat appofaitad one ** tinvognoot all 
Judah" when he was preparing for war against 
Moah and Amman (2 Chr. xx. 3) ; in the reign of 
JAolikhn, one was proclaimed far **all the people 
la Jerusalem and all who came thither out of the 
dtJes of Judah," when the prophecy of Jeremiah 
was paUidy read by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 6-10 ; cf. 
Banicli i. h) ; thre«' d.iys aftci the feast of Taber- 
nacles, when the second tempio was completed* 
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**th« chUtbm of Imel mkidUmI with §miiag anl 
wHh MdtelotiiM and corA vpen Uma** to htSe tiit 

I.iw ier>J, aud to . <>i.f ss tJi<'ir si.is (Neh. ix. 1). 
There are ttfermoes to geaenil fitfts in tin Prophets 
(Joel i. 14, ii. 15; !■. hriii.), md two art notked 
in the hoo'x^ tS the Maonibr-^ fl Mace iii t '-47 ; 
2 Mace xiii. 10-12). There are a cousiJerable 
Bomber of inetanw of ottiw and bodies of bud 
ob^ervi n z fnsts on orfa^ions in which they were 
especi^Iy cauceiU4.4.— 111. Piivate occa«o&al lasts 
arc recos^niaed in one poss^ of the law (Num. xxz. 
13). The instances given of individuals fiksiing 
un<ier the influence of giief, vexation, or anzietj, 
are numerous.«IV. In the N. T. the only references 
totbe Jeirish£HtswetlwiiMDtMm«f **thoFwt»" in 
Ael» sxril. 9 fgcnenillf trndrntooi] to denote the 
Vny of At(nifinf[,t\ and the :ilh)sioii«^ tn the weekly 
£Mte (Matt. iz. U ; Mark u. 18 ; Luke r. 33, zriil. 
19; Acts X. SO). Theee fivfes originetad oome time 
aft<"r the captivitv. They \m i. obson'ttl on the 
seoood asd hi'tii days of the w««k, which being ap- 
poiiited as the dars for paWe Me, teen to Iwre 
wen sdectel for tht^ private Toluntary fasts.— 
V. The Ji;wi»h lo&ta were ^Uerved with various 
degiecaof strictness. Sometimes thor^ was entire 
ahstinonc^ from loH ''Esth. ir. Ifi, &<;.). On other 
ocea>io:ii, thfie :iji|v;ii> to have been oiUy a it»tric- 
tieil to a very pl.ua iliot {Don. x. 3). Rules are 
pwm ia the Talmud as to the mode in which fasting 
is to be obeerrcd on particuL-ir oceaaioiM. Those 
who fasted frequently dressed in iukclotli or rent 
ibeir dothat, pat aahee oa their head aod went 
hanfool (1 K. xxi. 97; Nch. ix. 1 ; Pb. xxzr. 13). 
—VI. The KurriJiw of the peisonal will, which gires 
to fastinz all its value, is ezpreaMd in the old term 
iwed fa wa law, afflicting lAe iowd 

Fat. Th-' Hehrews i3i<tiiijrnish<x3 bctwmi tlie 
suet or pare lat of an animal, and the tat which was 
iDtenaixed with the lean (Neh. viii. 10). Certain 
restriciJotr; were imposed upon them in reference to 
the formal' : iome part* of the suet, Tiz., about the 
^omach, the entrails, the UdoejB, aad tlM! tail of a 
sheep, which grows to an excessive size in many 
eastern countries, and produces a Urge quantity of 
rich &t, wei-e forbidden to be eaten in the case of 
aaimab offered to JehoTah in naifioe (Ler. iii. 3, 
9, 17, Tii. 3, 23). The groond of the prolifUttOD 
was that the fat was the richest jwrt of the aiiinwl, 
aad tiwrefore belonged to £Um (iii. 16). The pre- 
MBtatioD of the fiit aa the TidMR pert of tin an&nl 
was a^eeable to the dictiites of natuml feeling, and 
was the ordinary practice even of heathen oatioos. 
The bnmiagof the ht of sacrifiaeewespaitiealarlT 
Fp^^fiwl in «ch kind of offering. 

Fat, 1. V"aT. The w<»ni employed in the 
■ . V. to tjmsljite the Hebiw t«rm f/**«6, in Joel 
li. 24. iii. Iii only. The word amimonly used for 
Vtf^«fe, indiscrimiaately with gath, is "winepress" 
or ♦* winefet," aod once '* pranfat " (Hag. ii. 16) ; 
but the two ^>pear to ba dktioct — gath the itppcT 
receptacle or **preB8'* in which the grnpes we>v 
tr<ri<ie-n, an<l 'jcke'> the "vat," on a lower level, into 
which the juice or muat was ooUected. The " wioe- 
praa" and **Tale'* mcar to hava been aamtad 
out rf trie oatiia M of tha hOb on vhtdi the 
vinerards lay. 

IMiMr. Tbeposltioaaadauthoritjofthe&ther 
.-^s the hend r,f the fnmily is expressly assumed and 
snnctioned in Scripture, as a likenesii of that of the 
Almighty orcr His creatures. It lies of ooona at 
the mot of that MHadkd patriarchal forenumBi 



(Oca. iiL } i Cor. xi. d)» which was introductory 
to iht more definite eyauma irideh followed, and 

which in pari, but not wholly, supei-scded it. The 
fatbei's bieisiag was regarded m conferring ^JleGial 
bcoafit, bat hi* naledicnm epectal injury, on those 

on whom it fell (Oci:. i.v. 2.', 21, xxni. 27-40, 
xlviii. 15, 20, xUi.) ; aiid h> ^so tiie sin of a poi-oit 
was held to affect, in ceiioin cases, the welfiure of 
his descendnmLs (2 K. v. 21]. The commrin.l tr. 
honour pareuts is noticed by St. P.iul ns the oiily 
one of the Dec:il<'>; jc wiiich iK^re a distinct promise 
(Ex. XX. 12 ; Eph. vi. 2), and disrespect townixls 
them was condemned by the Law n.s one of the 
vvoi^t of crimes ^Ex. xxi. 13, 17; 1 Tim. 1,0). 
It is to this well recognised tbeoiy of porentui 
aothority and supremacy that Hat rery rarious 
Uses of the Urni " fatiiei " in .'scripture are due. 
" Fathers " is used in the sense of icuiora (Acts vii. 
8, xxii. 1), aad of parents in generRl, or anceeton 
(Dan. V. 2; Jcr. :iv 7; Matt, xxiii. :'.0, :'2 . 
Among Mv>lwnmed;uis poa^tai authority hus gmit 
weight during the time of pupilage. 

Fathom. fiSfKAScriES.] 

Feasts. [1 KSTiVjUJJ.j 

Felix, a Homau pi-ocurator of Judaea, appointed 
by the Em|»eror Plan lius, whose fiicedman hn wn». 
on the boniiJimcut of \ entidius Cumanas m a,i>. 
53. Tacitus states tliat Felix and Cum.-inuH were 
joint procurators; Cumanus having Galilee, and 
Felix, Ssmaria. Fdix was the brother of Claudiua'a 
jxjwert'ul freednian I'all.vs. He ruled tiio province 
m a mean, cruel, aod profligate nuuiner. His period 
ofoffioe waefttll oftroaUesaadeedltiooi. St. Piaul 
wa-i hvought liefoie Felix iti Cac>:irr n. Ho w:\s tv 
manded to prison and kept there two yeoi-s, in hopes 
of extorting money from him (Acts xxir. 28, St7). 
V the r:v\ of that time Poreiu.s Pectus [FnsTrs] 
w;is appointed to super&cJe Fclii, who, ou hiii iieturu 
to fiome, was accused by the Jews in Ciesaren, and 
would have suffered tlie {>ena]ty due to his atro- 
cities, had not bis brother I'allas prevailed with the 
Emperor Nero to spare him. This w.xs pmU-ibly 
in the year 60 A.D. The wife of Felix was Dru- 
silla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., tlic former wife 
of [>, ii ^ I I' Kmesa. 

Fenoad eitua. The broad distinction between a 
city and a Tillage In Btblleal language conebted fn 
the pos^ehslon of walls. Tii>' city IrnT walls, the vil- 
lage was unwalied, or had only a watchman's tower, 
to which the Tillagerv rmorted in times i^ danger. 
A threefold di^tiM^ tioa is th;:s obt.iiii'il — 1. cities; 
2. un walled village; 3. villager wtU) ca.stles cr 
towers (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). The district e.%>t of the 
Joidan, fanning the kingdom^ of Moab and Boshnn, 
is said to have abouuded from very early times in 
castlett and fortresses, such as were built by Uzziah 
to protect the cattle, aud to repel the inroads of 
the neighbouiing tribes, besides unwnlled towns 
(Amm. Mare. xir. 9 : Deut. iii. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxvi, 10). 
The fortUkatioos of the cities of FalMUne, thua 
regularly ** fenced,** OMSslated of one or more walls 
trowncil with battleincnteJ par ip- ts, having towers 
at regular intervals (2 Chr. xzxii. 5 } Jer. xxxi. 
9S)t on which hi hter times cnglnce of war were 
placed, and watch wiw kept by day and nicht in 
time of war (2 Clu*. xxvi. s', 15 ; Judg. ix. 45 ; 
2 E. ix. 17). • The gateways of fortified towna 
were al'^o fortlhi^l ami closed with gtixin^j H'^o p 
(Neh. ii. a, Ui. 3, 6, &c.). In advance «f tije wail 
there appears to hare been sometimes an oulwcak 
(1 K. xxi. S3 ; 3 Sam. xx. U), which waa pcrhapa 
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either a paiisnde or wall lining the ditch, or a wall 
ndwd midwfty ^thln the ditch itself, la many 
towns there was a keep or citadel (or a last resource 
to the defendcrt. These forta were well furnished 
with cisterns (Act>, xx\. M ; 2 Mace. v. 5). But 
the fditififld ^bcci of Palestine scrred 00I7 in a few 
{flstanoes to Aaik effcvtnally the progreM of an in- 
v.nling force, though iii-my iiistiinces of iletcmiiiu^i 
and jMrotiactcd resistauce are on reooixi, as of Sa- 
maria for three years (2 K. zriii. 10), Jenndem 
('2 I\. jxr. for lour months, an J in l;ifer times 
of Jotapata, Gainul.t, Machacrus, Masada, and above 
all Jenuahna itself, the strength of wboiw delences 
drew forth the aHmii-nt ion of the conqueror Titit<t. 
The earlier Egyptinn foitiHcatioiis consisted usi:;illy 
at a quadrmiguLnr and sometimes double wall of 
sun-dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often fitly 
feet in lieight, with square towers at intervals, of 
the same height as the walls, both crowned with a 

Cpet, and « roond-beaded battlemeot in shape 
a ehidd. A eeennd loirer wtAl with toweni at 
the entrance was ad'lL'd, distant 13 or 20 fift from 
the main wall, and &4^>metime.s another was mtkic i<t 
70 or 100 ftet in longth, projecting at right angles 
from the main wall, to rnabla tha defeados to 
annoy the assailants in flank. 

Ferret, <me of the undeui cnei^ng tbinga men- 
tioiw! in Lev. xi. 30. Thi' animAl referred to was 
pjobaLly a reptile of the liinrd tribe, 'i'he liabbi- 
nical writers seem to hare identified tbia animal 
with the lie^lpohoc^. 

VestivalB. — I. The religious times ordaiuod in 
the Law fall under three hoids: — (I.) Those foitn- 
ally oowMcted with the itwUtatifla of the Sabbath ; 
(2.) The historical or (jreat ftetirals ; (3.) The 
rviy of i^ t nt.— f 1 .) Iinmediatcly connected 
%rith the institution of tiic Sabbath are — (a) The 
wcdcly Sabbath itadf. (6) The seventh new moon or 
Feast of Trumpefi!. M The Sabbatiail Year, (d) 
The Y.-ar of Jubilee. —(2^ The great feasts are : — 
(a; The P.xv^over. (6) The PesBief IVnteoost. of 
■\\Vcks, of Wheat-harvest, or, of tVte First-fiuiL-i. 
(<;) Tlie Feast of Tabeinacles, or of Iiigiithering. 
On e«cii iif these occasions every male Israelite was 
commanded "to appear before the Lord," that i«, 
to attend in the court of the tivberiKicle or the 
temple, and to make his olTei-ing with a joyful 
heart (Dent, nili. 7; Keh. viiL 9-12). The at- 
tetxhmoe of women was volmitary, bnt the zealous 
' ^.i n went up to tlie Passover. On all the day.s of 
Holy Conrocatiou there was to be an entira suspen- 
ahm of ordinary hbonr of all Itinds (Ex. xii. 16 ; 
T.CT. rvi. 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 35). Bat on the 
intei-veniDg dap of the longer festivals work might 
be caiTied on. Besides thrir rdl%kras piu-pose, the 
great festivals must have had an important bearing 
on the miiiutenance of a feeling of national uuity. 
The frequent recurrence of the sabbatiesl nmnlier 
in the organiaathm of these festivals is too remark- 
aUe to be passed orer, and seems when viewed in 
connexion with the sabbatical sacred times, to fur- 
Qisb a strong proof that the whole system of the 
festivals of tibe Jewish law was the product of one 
mind. The agricultural s'gnifican. 0 of the three 
<:reat festivals is clearly set forth in the account of 
the Jewish sacred year contained in Lev. niii.l 
The times of the festivals were evidently ordained 
in wisdom, so as to interfere &^ little tia possible 
with the industry of the people.— (3.) For the Day 
of Atonement see that article.— II. After tlie aij>- 
tlvi^, the Veast of Purim (Esth. ix. 20 stj.) and ^ 
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that of the Dedication (1 Mace. iv. ofi) were insti* 
ttlted. The Festivals of Wood-carrying, as they 
were called, are mentioned by Josephus antt the 
Mishna. The term, " tlie Festival of the Ba.^ket " 
i.s applied by Philo to the offering of the First- 
fruiu described in Dent. txti. l-l 1 {jfJuto, roU r. 
p. 51, ed. Tandi.V 

Feetas, Por'ollll, successor of Felix as procu- 
rator of Judaea (Acta zxir. 27), seotbj Neto, pix>- 
bably in Ae annmm of the year 60 AJ>. A few 
weeks after Festus reached his province he lie.ird 
the cause of i^t. Paul, who had been left a pri^ioner 
by Felix in the preseooe of Herod Agrippa 11. and 
Biemioe his sister (Acts xxv. 11, 12). Judca was 
in the some disturbed state during tiie pi-ocuratorvhip 
of Festus, which had prevailed through Ihatnf hia 
predecessor. He died probably in the summer 
62 A.D., having ruled the pi'ovince less than two 
years. 

Fettm. 1. The Hebrew word, noeMtaiat, 
ex]>i e.ssea the material of wbieii fetters were nsnally 

made, viz. brass, and also tliat t)iey weix- ma<le iu 
pnitt, the word being iu the dual number (Judg. 
.xvi. 21 ; 2 Sm. iii. 84; 3 K. xrv. 7; 9 Chr. 
xxxiii. n. xxxvi. R; Jer. xiiix. 7, Iti. IT" lion 
was occasionally employed for the purpose (Ps. cv. 
18, cxlix. 8). 2. CiM may perhaps apply to 
the link wliich connected tlie fetters. S. ZAkim 
(" ftttci-s," Job xxxvi. 8) is more usually ti«is- 
hted "chains" (Pn. cxlix. 8; b. xlv. 14; Nah. iii. 
10), but its i-adical sense npiiears tO refer tO the 
contraction of the feet by a chain. 

Fever {kaddachaih, dalUketh, charchttr; Lev. 
xxvi. 16; DeuU xrviii. 22). These woitla, finm 
various roots signifyinf; heat or inflammation, are 
rendercl in the .\. V. by v.-irious words .'^ucgcslivc 
of •fever, or a feverish affectioo. The third word 
may perhaps be erysipdaa. Fever eeoeluitly ac- 
companies the blooily flu.v, or dysentery (Acts 
xxriii. 8). Fevers of an inflammatory chaiitcter ai« 
mentioned as eoumoa at Mcoea, and potrid ones at 
Djidda. Intermittent fever and dysenteiy, the latter 
often fatal, are oniiimry Arabian di&©ise«. 

Field. The Hebrew iadeh is applied to any 
cultivated pionnd, and in some instances in marked 
oppi^itiou to the neighbouring wilderue&i. Ou the 
other hand the sadeh is frequently contnoted with 
what is enclosed, whether a vineyard, a garden, or a 
walled town. In many passages the term impiiM 
what is remote fiom a house (Gen. iv. S, xxiv. H.T ; 
i >eut. xzii. 25) or liettled habitation, as in the case of 
Esau (Gon. xxr. 97). The separate plot^ of gixxind 
weie raarkpl < iT \ y sfoties, which might ea>ily be 
i-emoved (Deut. six. 14, xxvit. 17 ; cf. Job xxiv. 
2 ; Prov. xxii. 28, xxiii. 10) : the abwnoe hum 
rendered the fields liable to damacre from straying 
cattle (Ex. xxii. '>) or fire (ver. 0; 2 Sam. ziT. 
30): hence the necessity of constantly watcMog 
flock* and herds. From the alwenre of enclosures, 
cultivatotl land of any size might be termed afield. 
It should be obsen'ed that the expressions *• fruitful 
field" (is. X. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii. 15, 16). and 
plentiful field" (It. xvi. 10; Jer. xlviii. 93), are 
not connected with S'ldch, but with cnniie!, mean- 
ing a park or well-kept wood, as distinct from a 
wudemcss or a Ibrest. Anotiicr word, sAMfeaielA, 
is translated "fields," and connected byflc ni is 
with the idea of enclosure. It is doubtful, tiow- 
ever, whetlier the notion of burning does not lather 
lie at the bottom of the word. 'I'his gives a more 
consistent sense throughout, lu Is. xvi. 8, it 
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would tbos (n«an U>« wiiAertd grape ; in Hnb. iii. 
I7» Mtttaf corn ; b Jer. mL 40, the bt/rnt partj 
ft* thp city (no fields** tnterrenel >>ctwe«n the 
i>uaLh-^t«ra an(;le of Jerusalem and the Kidroa) ; 
trhilr in 2 K. xxiii. 4, aud Deut. ixzii. 38* tiM MBW 
i t I r ' (y burning is appropriate. 

rig, Tig-tne (H«b. uinah), a word of frequent 
oocurrenre in the O. T., where it signifies the tree 
Ikm Carioa ot Lvama*, vtd ako iti irvdt. Th« 
fif^tm it TCfy eonman in Pid«tlM (Dmt. riii. 8). 
3foant Olivet was famous for its fig-lre«s iu ancient 
tunes, and thej are still found there. " To sit 
mdv «M^t ovB Tin* mi «b»'i own ft^tm* t»> 
CATTH.' a prorcrbial expression among toe Jews to 
d<*uot« pmci aud prosperitj (IK. iv. 25 ; Mic. ir. 
4 ; Zech. iiL 10). W ben %«i are .spoken of as dis- 
tinsjuijkhed fitjtn the fij;-tree, the pi nr. foim ieentm 
is used (see Jer. viii. 13;. 2. There are alK) the 
wocdi (a) biccirah (Hoe. ix. 10), signifying the 
fraf of the fig4r«e. (6) pag (Cant. ii. 13), 
tbe unripe fig, which bangs throngb the winter. 
(c) dfjiiah, a cake of figs compres^«^^ into that 
&iriB £gr tb« aake of keeping tbcm (2 K. xz. 7). 

flr(Hd».M«,e*M). A«tlM«enD«*e«hr'' 
is, in all probability applicnl!t to mon tlim one 
tree, so also fir " in A. V. represents more than 
OM MMt of wood. The opteloa of Cdriw that 
Jf«rofA exchuirely means '*r-<!ar" is prob.iMy in- 
oorrect. On th« whole it it^m^ likely tliat by 
Berosh or Beroth is intended one or other of the 
following trees:—!. I'inus sylvestris, or Scotch 
fir ; 2. larch; 3. Cupressus smptnrvireos, or cy- 
press, aU whkh an at thto dftf Anod in tlw Lt- 

bO&MCU 

¥!!•.— T. iMI^;«9ii». (l.)TliatwhidiooosTRned 

tJie burnt sacrifice, .ind the incense-ofTering, l)Cgin- 
oiug with tba sacrifice of Hoth (Oen. viii. 20), 
and eoBtbtMil in tlie tmr burning fire oo tho altar* 
first kindle from hearea (Lev. vi 9, 13, ii. 24'i, 
aod rekindied at the dedicatioQ of ;^oiomolI's Temple 
(S dir. r& 1, 3). (2.) The wrM of JdMm&'i 
prwcnce, and the instrument of bis power, in the 
way either of approral or of dettmction (Ex, iii. 2, 
xir. Id, &c.). Parallel with thi^ application of fire 
and with its symlKilical meaning is to be noteil the 
similat fur .siict ilicial pui|NMes, aod the respect 
paid to it, or to the heaveoij bodka ii ^fsdiols of 
dcitf, which pretaikd among lo many nationa 
of aotiquitj, and of wbldi the traces are not even 
now e«tinct: e.j. the Sabacan and Magian systoms 
of worship, and their aliened ooaoixioD with Abra- 
luoD ; tha occaiknal relapse of Ai Jfwa tlwmieN«s 
into sun-, or iti COrruptel foi-m of flre-wort.liIp ^U. 
xxTii. 9; DMt. rrH. 3, &c.), the worship or deifi* 
OBtioo of ]mbv«b17 bodie* or of fire, prwrailing to 
atme extent, as among the PersiaDS, «o ilso even in 
Eg]rpt. Kire lor sacred purposes obtninc^l else- 
where than from the altar was called " strange 
lire," and for QM of such Kadab and Abihu weiv 
punished with death by fire from God (Lev. x. 1, 
2; Kum. iii. 4, xivi. GI). (3.) In the case of tbe 
•poil takea from the MtdiaaiiM, such artkies as 
coald bear it were parified by fire a» well as in tlie 
water appoinfi^l for th'? pnrpo;* (Num. ixxi. 23). 
Tbo Tictiois slain for sin<ofierings were aflarwards 
oooaaaMd If tbm oaiMo iht camp (Ler. it. 19, 
21, Ti. .30, x\'\. 27; Heb. xiii. 11 j — II. Dornestu . 
Besides for cooking purjwses, lire U often required 
.11 Palestine for warmth {Jer. xxxri, S2; Mark xir. 

i JJin xviii. 18'. For t!ii-> ptJrposA a hearth 
with a ditiuiiey it sometimes oonstmcted, on which 



either lighted wood or pans of charcaal are plucvd. 
On the Sibbath, the Law IMade any fire to bo 
kindled even for cooking (Ex. xut. 3; Num. xr. 
32).— III. The dryness ot the laod in tlie hot season 
la Sjrria, of course increases liability to aoddcDt 
from fire. The Law therefore ordered that any one 
kindling a fire which caused damage to com in a 
field should make restitution (Kx. xxii. 6; oomp. 
Jodg. XT. 4. 5; 9 i>am. xiv. 30).«1V. Pooisb- 
tneot of dMtii by fir* was awarded by the Law 
only in the cases of incest with .i mother-in-law. 
and of uncbastity oa tlie part of a daughter of a 
priest (Lor. xz. 14* sxi. 9). In certaiii cases tho 
boilit's of executcvl criminals .ui l of infamous jier- 
aota were subs«|aently burnt (Ju^i. vii. 25 ; 2 K. 
xxiii. 16). 

Flrojttll, one of fhp v»<:^N nT thf* Tomplo ser- 
vice (tx. xxvii. A, xxiviii. J ; K. aXv. Iu ; Jer. 
Iii. 19). The same word ii else where rendered 
••anufi'.Kliah" (Ex. xxr. 38, xxxrii. 23 ; Num. ir. 
2) and "censer** (Lev. x. 1, xvl. 12; Num. xvi. 
G ff.). There appciir, tlien^foit!, to have Imvu two 
artidol so called : one, like a cbafiog-disb, to cany 
Uts ooab fbr tbe pu rpoas of bQndfi^ incsBssj an- 
other, like a snuner-dish, to be used in tiimmin^ 
the lamps, in order to carry the suuiiers aud convey 
away the snnfT. 

FirUa. [Weights akc Measup.ks.] 

FirmaiBOnt. The Hebrew teiiu ruMUt, iH^> tra:i.<^- 
lated, is generally regarded as expressive of simple 
crp'insim, and is so rcudeie>l in the margin of the 
A. V. (Gen. i. 6). The loot roauis to expand by 
beating, whether by the hand, the foot, or any in- 
strameat. It is especially luod of boating out 
metals into thin plate^i (Ex. xxxfx.3; Kan. ztI. 
39). The senw> of 5o/i(i»<7, therefore, is combine"! 
with the ideas o[ expansion and. teTwity in the term. 
Tho MOM ids* ittfoliiity nun throii|^ all tiw 
fnrence* to the ro'.ta. Iu Ex. ixiv. 10, it is reprw- 
sented as a solid floor. So again, in Ex. 1. 22-26, 
the ** finnMMOt " Is the floor oo which the throne 
of the Most High is placed. Porther, the ofTice of 
the rdkSa in the economy of the world demanded 
strength and substance. It was to serve as a dirt- 
sion between the waters above anil the watera below 
(Geu. i. 7). in keeping with this view the nikia 
was provided with " windows " (Gen. vii. 11 ; Is. 
xxiT. 18 ; Mai. iii. 10) aod "doors" (Pa. Ixxriii. 
2B), through which tne rain and the snow might 
tltrioenil. A secondary p-irjmse whicli tlio tdlii 
served was to support tbe heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, aod stars (Q«n. i. 14), in whidi thoy were 
ti.\e'l us nail^, ami from which, consequently, they 
might be said to di-op off (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4 ; 
Matt. Sliv. 20). In aU these particulars we i-ecog- 
nivt? the same view.is wr.s Pritertaine<l by the Ortx^k^ 
and, to a ceilain extent, by the Latins. If it be 
objected to the HoHdc account that the view em- 
bodied in tbe word rdkta does not harmonise with 
stnct philosophical truth, tlie answer to such an 
objection is, that the writer deserlbii ttdngi as tli^ 
•ppsar fatlwr than as they are. 

]1iftlMf&. That soma ri^ti of primogenititrs 
exi^t•>^ in very eiily time^ is plaia, but it is not so 
clear iu what they consisted. Tbey have been 
daaedas, a.attUiomy ororfboiMtof thefiunily; 
'i. priesthood; c, a double portion of th>^ inherit- 
ance. Under the Law, in memory of the Kvodus, 
the eldest sen was regarded as devoted t« Go\, and 
w.-is in every m^e to Se rer^f cmcd by an offering not 
exceeding 5 shekels, withiu one month from birth. 
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If hit died b«fwe the ezpiratioa of 30 days, the 
JeirUh doolom ImM IIm nther eseoted, but liable 
to th<» payment if he outlired that time (Ex. ziii. 
12-13, xiii. 29; Num. riii. 17, xviii. 15, 16; Lev. 
zxtU. 6). This derotion of the first-bom was be- 
lieved to indicate a priettbood belonging to the 
eldest sotLs of families; which beinc; set aside in the 
case of Keuben, was transfen-ed to the tribe of I.ovi. 
TIm ddert Km received a double porlioa of the 
&tiba^ inheritanoe (Dent. xzi. 17), but not of the 
mother's. Un'ior the monarchy, the eldest son 
nniaUjt bat not alwajs, a> appears in the case of 
SolooBOB, laoeadM lift fkliiir m tiwUngdom (1 K. 
i. 30. ii. 22). The male first-born of animals was 
also devoted to GcmI (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, l.-^, xiii. '29, 
zxxir. 19, 20). UDclean animals were to W ic- 
dpeme<l with the miHition of one-fifth ot the value, 
or Ai<e put to death ; or, it uot redeemed, to be sold, 
and the priet f^rm to Uw piiHli (L«r. nvti. 18, 
37, 28). 

Fint4Dniitii. 1. The Law ordered in general, 

that the first of all ripe fruits and of liqtiors, or, 
it is twice expretsed, the first of tirii>fruits, should 
bt oflbrtd in CM^ hooM (Bs. nH. 99, ntfL 19, 
ixiiv. 26). 2. On the morrow after the Pa-ssovcr 
sabbath, i. 0. on the 16th of Misan, a sheaf of new 
«on wit to be brooght to tbe priertt and waved 
before the altar, in acknowledgment of the gift of 
fruitfulness (Lev. sxiii. 5, 6, 10, 12, ii. 12). .3. At 
the expiration of 7 weeks from this time, i. €. at the 
Feast of rontecost, an oblation was to be made of 
2 loaves of leavened bread made fi-om the new flour, 
whidk were to be waved in like manner with the 
FiuBorer sheaf (Ez. soriT. 22 } Ler. xxUi. 15, 17 ; 
Num. xxviii. 26). 4. The Ant of ftifatherinf , t e. 
the Ke.ist of Tabernacles in the 7th month, \v:h 
itself an acknowledgment of the frtiits of the haiTest 
(Ex. niil. 1^ ndr. 29; Ltr. ntti. 89). These 
four sorts of offerings were national. Besides them, 
the two following were of an indiridoal kind. 5. 
A cake of the first dough that was baked, was to 
be offered as a heave-oH'erin^ ("Num. xv. 19. 21). 
6. The first-fruits of the land were to he brought 
in a basket to the holy place of God's choice, and 
there presented to the pnest, who was to set the 
Ijosket down before the altar (Deut. ixvi. 2-11). 
TJic otferinsjs, both public and private, resolve 
themselves into 2 c law ea , a, prodooe in general, 6. 
ofTerin^s, prepared prodnoe. a. Of the pnbliooffer- 
it\z^ r<t lii>t-fnuts, till- I.rnv ilf^hn-'il no place from 
which the Passover sheaf should be chosen, but the 
Jewtth eottora, to ikr it it is reprfsented hj 
the Mishna, presciibevl that the \M\r'-shiMf or 
sheaves should be taken from the neighbourhood of 
Jtrattkn. The oflering madt at tnt ftnrtof tlit 
Pentecost, was a thanksgiving for the eondotion of 
wheat harvest. It consisted of 2 loaves (aooording 
to Josephns one loaf) of new flour baked with 
leaven, which was waved by the priest as at th^ 
Passover. No private offerings of fii-st-fniits were 
allowed before this public oblation < ( the loaves. 
The private oblations of first-fruits mar be classed 
in the tame manner ta the public. No oflfei ings 
were to be m.-\ilc hetoro Pentecost, nor after the fe;«>'t 
of the Dedication, on tiio 25th of Cisleu (Ex. xxiii. 
16 ; Ler. xztii. 16, 17). After passing the night 
at Jcriisalpm, the pilc;rims returned on the follow- 
ing day to their homes (Deut. xvi. 7). 6. The 
fint-fndts prepared for ate weie not required to be 
taken to Jenis.ilem. They ron-isfeil of wine, wool, 
bread, oil, date-honey, onions, cucambers (Num. 



XT. 19, 21 ; Deut. xriu. 4). They were to be 
made, according to tome, obHj hf dwdlert in Pa- 
lestine; but according to others, by those also 
who dwelt in M«vb, in Ammonitis, and in Epypt. 
The ofierings were the perquisite of tlie priests 
(Num. xviiL 11 ; Deut. xviii. 4). Ndwmiah, at 
the Return from Captivity, took pains to reorganise 
the offerings of first -fniits of both kinds, and 
to appoint plaoes to xeoeire them (Neh. z. 35, 
37,zii. 44). AAoflbitef eflint-fVnittiiiMalieMd 
as an acoqplriile «M to tfat pnfhti ElUha (9 K. 
iv. 42). 

lUh; Tlihiif. The IMnwt reeogniied ilth 

as one of the great divi-slons of the animal kingdom, 
and, as such, give them a place in tlie account of 
the cnattoa (Qcn. i. 21, 28), as well as in other 
passages where an exhaustive desniption of living 
creatares is intended (Gen. ix. 2 ; Ex. xx. 4 ; Deut. 
ir. 18; 1 K. ir. 38). Th. y do not, however, 
apptw to have aoqnind any intimate knowledge ol 
thit bnmeh of natural history. The Mosaic law 
(Lev. xi. 9, 10) pronounced unclean such fi.-li as 
were deroid of fins and scales : these were and are 
regarded ta OBwhokMNM in Egypt. Of tte TaHont 
spedes found in the Sea of (Jalilee, the silurus 
would be classed anooag the unclean, while the qxt- 
rut OalUaeua, a species of bream, and the 
chub, would be deeme<l " clean " or *• good." In 
Gen. i. 21 (as compared with verse 28), the great 
marine animids are distinguished from " every living 
creature that Crxepeth'' a dccription ajplyins; to 
fish, along with other reptiles, ;ts having no lesjs. 
The Hebrews were struck with the remarkable 
fecundity of fish. Doubtless they became fiuniliar 
with this fiwt in Egypt, where the abnndanoe of 
fi>h in the Nile, and the hkes and c:m:ils, rendered 
it one of the staple oommoditics of food (Nam. 
zi. 5). The det Uu cttea ef the fldi wat en tfiit ae» 
count a most serious visitation to the Egyjitians (Ex. 
vii. 21 ; Is. xiz. 8). Among the Phiiiktines, Dagon 
was repre sen ted by a figure, half man and lulf fish 
(1 Sam. V. 4). On this account the worship of 
fish is expressly prohibited (Deut. iv. IS). In Pa- 
lestine, the Sea of Galilee was and still is remark- 
ably well stoivd with fish, and the value attached 
to the fishery by the Jews is shown by the tradi- 
tional belief that one of the ten laws of Joshua en- 
acted thai it ahoald be open to all oomert. Jertt> 
salera derfred its supply chiefly from the Meditei^ 
ranean fcomp. Vj.. xlvii. 1(> . The e^tif^fcnc ot' a 
regukr fish-market is implied in the notice of the 
fisb-gtla^ wUdi mi probably contigueut to it 
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(2 CSir. TiTiii. 14; Neh. Hi. 3, xit. 39; Zeph. 
i. 10). Numerous allosioas to the art of fishing 
oocnr in the Bible. The most usual method i t 
otcluBg fish «M bj tlM ate of the iMt, either 
tiM eadiHff art (Kb. i. 15; Ef. ixri. 5. 14. 
xlvii. 10), probably resombling the one used in 
£gfpt, as shown in WiUiinsoa (iii. 55), or the 
^bvtm «r drag net (Is. rii. 8; Hab. i. 15), which 
was Iflrper and require*! the use of a boat : the latter 
was probably most used on the Sea of Galilee, as 
the number of boats kept od it WW t«rr eoarider- 
al !'". Ant^ling was a favoi:rite mirsait of the wealthy 
io i^gypt. as well as followed by the poor who could 
BOl afford a net, A still more scientific method 
was with the trident or the spear, as jpsactasad to 
Egypt in taking the crocodile (Job in. 7) or the 
IdMopotamiis. 

IlMM {u e. Vetches), the r^mentativ* in 
Hm A. V. of the two Heb. wwdi n m miih vA 
keisach. As to the former see Rte. Ketsach 
denotes without doubt the NigeQa satvoa, an berba- 
caaoi anoQal plant belonging to the nitonl Ofder 
]ta»un''uhcr<je, and sub-or icr 11 t'UcJjoreae , whivh 
grow* in the S. of Europe and la the N. of A^-ka. 
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Tlaif, the representative in the A. V. of the two 
Heb. words dcAil and s^ph. 1 . Ach&, a word, ac- 
cording to Jerome, of Ej^ryptian origin, and denoting 
*• any jj;ifen and roar-o hfiKnge, such as rushes ;ii '1 
reeds, which grows in marshy places." It seems 
proUbfe that wRne specific plant li denoted In Job 
riii. 11. The word occui-s onoe again in Gen. xli. 
2, 18, where it is said that the seven well-faToured 
Iriiia CUM up out of Hnt TfvMT and ftd In an deM. 
rioyle and Kitto are inclined tc think thnt the drh& 
denotes the Cyperus esculmtus. Kalisch says tliat 
the dcAd **is tmquestionably either the Cyperut 
r^'ilenttta or the Butomus um^>fllat^is." We are 
quite unable to satisfy ourselres so easily on this 
pointii 2. 9iph ooeors frequently in the 0. T. in 
ooonexioQ with yam, "sea," to denote the " Red 
Sea." The terra here appears to be used in a Tery 
wide sense to denote " weeils of any kind." The 
yam ttph thcrcfora is the " sea of weeds," and per- 
Mipc, w Sbndty obiaTes, s6ph " may be applied to 
any aqneous ve;^et.-ifion." 

flagOD, a word emplc^ed in the A. V. to rendo- 
two dntinet HdmwtnM: 1. AMak (8 Sam. 
Tf. 19; I Chr. iH. 8; Cttt fl. 5; Hm^ Ui. 1). 



The real meaning of this word is a cake ofpressed 
raisins. 2. Nebel (Is. xxii. 24 only). Ifmet is 
C 'inniuiily used for a Iwtflf h; m-sscI, originally 
probably a skis, bat io later times a piaoe of 
pottery (Is. xn. 14 1. 

Flax. Two Hebrew words are usol fi.r thb 
plant in 0. T., or -ather the same word siightlr 
modified. EliminittiDg all the plnesi wliva tin 
words ore used for the article mnnnf;!.: tured in the 
thread, the piece, or the made up yaruu nt, we re- 
duce them to two: Ex. ix. 31, ceitain, and Josh, 
ii. 6, disputed. In the former the flax of the Egyp- 
tians is recorded to have been damaged by tiie 
plague of hail. It seeoos probable that the culUv^ 
ation of flax for the pntpose of the manafacture 
of linen was by no means confined to Egypt ; bat 
that origioating in India it spread over the whole 
oontinent of Asia at a Terr early period of antiquity. 
That K WIS grown in Puertlno cm bcAfc tiie eon* 
quest of that countiy by the Israelites appears from 
Josh. ii. 6. I'he various processes employed in pre- 
paring the flax for nMnnnetiira into dotti art indi- 
cated: — 1. The diTing process. 2. The peeling of 
the stalks, and separation of the fibres. 3. The 
haddiog (b. liz. 9). That flax was andcstly cue 
of the most importut CMpi in Ftlu/tiM ttpfmn 
from Uos. ii. 5, 9. 

Ite, an iniect twice only mentioned in ScrifK 
ture, ris. m 1 Sam. zxIt. 14» xxri. 20. FIcm are 
abundant in the East, and affntd th« fubjact of 
many proverM.il cxpiosaiona. 

IM. rFooD.1 

fHBt. Tbt Hefi. chalUmm ia ivndered flaU in 

I)eut. riii. 15, xxxii. 13 J Ps. cxiv, 8; mid Is. 1. 7. 
In Job xxriii. 9 tho aint word is i-eudered rodk in 
the taxt, and JfM in tiw margin. Infii.tfL9th« 

I jiglish word " flint " occurs in the IMDM aaiW, but 
there it represents the Heb. Ikor, 

nood. rNoAB.] 

Floor. [PAvr,MKST.3 
Floor. [Bread.] 

Flowers. [Palestine, Botaht o».] 

Flate (1 K. i. 4, marg. [Pipe]), a musical in- 
strument, mentioned amongst others (Dan. iii. 5, 
7« 10, 15) as used at the wor^hip of the golden 
imm which Kebochadneuar had sirt up. 

Bloody (Acts zzTfii. 8), the same n oar 
(ly.sentery, wliich in the Ea^t is, though sometimca 
sporadic, genemily epidemic and infectious, and tiicn 
assnmei its went form. 

Fly, FUeo. 1 . ^tl'' occtirs only in Ecrl. x. 1 
and in hi r'u, 18. The Heb. name is prokibly 
a geoeric am fiv any inneL The xMb from the 
rivers of Egypt has by some wiiters, as by Ocdmann, 
been idoiitilifd with the iimb of whicii Uruce gives 
a description, and which is evidently some spades 
of Tubawis. Sir d. Wilkinson has given some ac^ 
count of an injurious fly under the name of Dthebab, 
a term almost identical with xiMth. 2. 'Ar^ 
(" swarros of>«i«," " dirsis sorts of A. V.), 
the name of the iiMect, or bwets, which Oed sent to 
punish Pharaoh; see Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps, Ixxviii. 
45, er. 31. As the 'dr6b are said to hare filled tite 
hoasas ef the Egyptians it seens not {mprobable 
that common flies {Mnsrldae) arc more especially 
intended. The identification of the '&r6b witli the 
c o c k roa ch is pui-ely gratuitous. 

Food. The diet of EasteiTi nations h.is boon in 
all ages light and simple. As compareil with our 
own habits, the chief jwints of contiast are tho 
soBsll anouBt of animal ibod consomsd, the variety 
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of nrticlfft tisihI m iicooinpM)im«lits to brcnd, the 

suK^titutifii ()f milk ill v;>; lous lui nis for our liqQon, 
swd Uie comliinatiou of what we »bouU deem het«-- 
ngcDeatit dementi in tit* nme dieb, «r th* Mine 
taval. The chief }M)int of aL^iPoment is the large 
voD-sunaption of bieud, the importance of which in 
tbe eyes of the Hebrew is testified by the use of the 
tr-iTii lechrm (originally i'ooA of any kiiiJ) n|M'i. i- | 
iiciitly fur bte:ul, m well as by the expressioa " j»tail 
of bread" (Lev. xjtI 26; Ps, cv. IS; Be ir. 16, 
xlv. 13). Simpler prep»nitions of com wtre^ how- 
ever, common ; sometimes tlie freeh green enr^ were 
«iten in a nntuinl state, the husks being rublxxl 
oil' bj the baod (Lev. viii. 14 ; Deat. zxiii. 25 \ 
2 K. Ir. 42 ; Matt. j^A. t ; Luke vf . 1) ; more fre- 
uucnliy, however, the grains, after being carefully 
pidced, were roasted iu a pan over a fire (Ler. ii. 
14), and «atCB m ** ptudied cora," Ui whfett form 
fhi-y were au ordinary articli; of diet, particularly 
among labourers, or others who had not the means 
of dressing food (Ltr. uiii. 14; Kuth ii. 14; 
1 Sam. xvii. 17, xiv. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 28): this 
practice is still very usual in the Enst, Sonjetimes 
the grain was bruised (A. V. beaten," Lev. ii. 
14, 16), and then diied in tb« sun ; it was eaten 
either raized with oil (Ler. ii. 15), or made into a 
jtofl cake (A, V. "dongh;" Kum. xv. 'JO; Neh. x. 
37} Es. xliv. 30). The Hebrews used a great 
vvrietf of aitkles (John zxi. 5) to give • rtttsh to 
liread. Sometini>'> .■- ii* was so used (Job vi. , 
we learn fn»n the pa>:i4^ just quoted ; soraetiuics 
thiv bread was dipped into tbo loor wine (A. V. 
"vinegar") which the labourers drank (Ruth ii. 
14); or, whei« meat was eaten, iiito Hie gravy, 
wbidt was chhcr served up separatelj for the pur- 
p<w^, as by (liilc'on 'Jiulg. vi. 10), or placet! iu tlie 
initUIe of tlie uieat-(li>.h, as done by the Arabs. 
Milk anvi its prepai ations bold a conspicuous place 
in Easteru diet, as affording substantial notirisb* 
nent; fometJmet it was pn^uced in a fraih atate 

(Gen. iviii. 8), 1 nt more gcrvernlly in the form of 

tbe modem /e6an, i. e. sour milk (A. V. ** butter ;" 
Gmu zriii. 8; Jadg. 25; 3 Sam. xrii. 29). 
Fruit was another source of subsistence: figs stand 
first in point of importance; thej were generally 
dried and praawd into eakei. Giafiaa wara gone- 
rally eaten in a i1i •> 1 ^t itr as misins. Fruitsake 
forms a part of Uic duly luod of tlie Arabians. Of 
Tagatabua wa have most frequent notice of lentils 
(Oen. xir. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 11 ; Ez. iv. 
9), which aie still largely used by the IMouius in 
travaUiog; beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28; £z. ir. 9), 
laeks, onion;;, And gnrlick, which were and still are 
of a superior quality in Kgypt (Num. xi. 5). The 
mfxJeni Arabian.s consume but few vegetables : 
ladisbcs and leeks are moet in us^ and are eaten 
raw with bread. Tbe apieet or coodiiiMiila known 
to the Hebrews were numerous. In addition to 
these cla^s we have to uolice $<»me oth«- im- 
{•ortant aitidaa of food : in the lirst place, honey, 
whether the natui-al pi-oduct of the bee (1 Sam. 
xiv. 25 ; Matt. iti. 4), whicli abounds in most 
parts of Arabia, or of the other natuml and 
artificial productions bidudad under that head, 
especially the dibs of the Syrians and Arabians, i. e. 
g'.^pe-juice boiled down, which is still extensively 
uned in the Eaatj the latter ia sumnaad to be 
reTemd to b Gen. xliii. 11, and Es. srrfi. 17. 
V\'ith r<^i(id to oil, it doei not appo.ir to have 
nc«u used to the extent we might have outici* 
patad. £g^ art not often noticed, hut were 



eridflntly known aa articles of food (Is. x. 14, 

lix. 5 ; Luke xi. 12). The Orient;ils have been at 
all times aporiog ii« the use of animal food: not 
onlj doea the ttosMiva beat of the elinata render it 

both unwholesome to e.it much meat, an ! f^j ' r • 
fix>m the necessity of immediately con-summg a 
wliole animal, but beyond this the ritual regufai- 
I ti. IIS of tlie Mos-iic law in ancient, as of the Koran 
iu luoiieru times, have tended to the same result. 
The prohibttioil expressed against consuming the 
blood of any aainal (Geo. ix. 4) was mors fullf 
developed in the Laritwal hw, ai^ enforoad bf th* 
pnaliy of death (Lev. iii. 17, vii. 2G, xix. 26; 
DeuU xii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 32 fLj Ei. xliv. 7, 15). 
Certain portiooa of the &t of aaerifioes were a]ao 
forbid lcn (Lev. iii. 10), as being set apart for 
the altar {L*r, iii. 16, vii. 25 ; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 16 ff. : 
2 Chr. vii. 7). In addition to the above. Christians 
were t' rhiMen to cat the flesh of animals, poitions 
of which iiad been offered to idols. All beasts aiul 
binis classed as unclean (Lev. xi. 1 fT. ; Deut. xiv. 
4 rt.) were .^lso prohibited. Under these restric- 
tions the llebievvs were permitted the free use of 
animal food : generally speaking they only availed 
themselves of it ia the eicrctse of bospitalitj (Gen. 
xviii. 7), or at ftsliTBls of a tt^igioos (Ex. xii. 8), 
public (1 K. i. 9; 1 Chr. xii. 40), or private cha- 
i-acter (Gen. xzrii. 4i Loke xv. 23) : it was oalj 
in royal bonarfiolds tlait therawaa a dailjoeoaomi^ 
lion of meat (1 K ;v. i"' ; Neh. v. 18;. The ani- 
mals lulled for meat were — calves (Gen. xviii. 7 ; 
1 SankUTfU. 84; Am. haaba (2 Sam. xii. 

4 ; Am. vi. 4) ; oxen, not above three years cf a^e 
(1 K. i. 9; IVov. XV. 17 ; Is. xiii. 13; Matt. xiii. 
4); kids (Gen. zxvii. 9 ; JuJg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. xvi. 
20 J ; harts, roebucks, and fallow-deer (1 K. iv. 23) ; 
birds of various kinds ; fish, with the exception of 
such as were witliout scales and fins (I.ev. xi. 9 ; 
Deut. sin 9). Locuats, of whidi eertaia spedes cnly 
wfft cateamcd dean (Ler. xi. 22), were ooeaaknallj 
eaten (Matt. iii. 4), but con.-iiderc-l as poor fare. 
Meat does not appear ever to iwve been eaten by 
itsdf ; farlous aoearapanimante are nolieed in Serip- 
ture, as bread, milk, and sour milk (HeTi. xviii. 8) ; 
bread and broth (Judg. vi. 19) ; and with fish 
either bread (Matt. xir. 19, xv. 36 ; John xxi. 9) 
or honeycomb (Luke xxiv. 42). With rtpivd to 
the beverages used by the Hebrews, we hare iiL tady 
mentioned milk, and the probable use of barley- 
water, and of a mixtni-e, i-esembling the BWdera 
sherbet, formed of fig-cake and water. It is almost 
ne«lle.v< to say that water was moat gcnendl y drunk. 
In addition to these the Hebrews wara acquainted 
with various Intoticating liquors. 

Footman, a wojti employed in the Auth. Tersion 
in two senses. 1. Genei-ally, to distinguish those of 
the }ieopla or of the fighting-men who want on foot 
from those wlio were on horseKick or in ch.iriota. 
But, 2. The woi-d occm-5 in a more special scii:>e (iu 
1 .^n. xxii. 17 only), aiul as the translation of a 
different term from the above. This fiassas^e afibrds 
the firat mention of the existence of a botly of swifi 
runners in attendance on the king, though such a 
thing had been foretold by Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 1 1). 
This body appear to have been afterwards kept \:\>, 
and to have been distiuct fitsm the l>ody-c;uaid — 
the six hundred and the thirtj — who were ori- 
ginated by Davfd. See 1 K. idr. 27, 28 ; 2 Chr. 
xii. 10, 11 ; 2 K. xi. 4, 6, 11, 1;^. 19. In carh of 
these cases the word is the same as the above, and 
ia nndartd ** guard hot the ttaaalaton were 
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dmtly ««an of its «%nifiartion» for they bATt pat 
thtwoid **r«na<»* in the mai]^ in two inBtitnces 
(1 K. xiv. 27; 2K. li. 13). 

Vonhead. The pnetioe of veiling the ftce in 
pnUic for women of the higher dejaee, etpeciallj 
married women, is the finft* tuffiotentljr Btigmatixes 
with reproach the anveiled fiKse of women of bnd 
chancier (Qen. xxiv. 65 ; Jer, lii. 3). An espednl 
forw is thue giTfO to the tenn *' hard of forehend " 
as descrijitiTe of andedty in general (Ex, iii. 7, 8, 
The custom among many Oriental nations both 
of colouring the ihco and forehead, and of imprasiug 
on the body marln indioatiTe of derotion to some 
special deit^ Or rdigiooe lect is mentioned eUe- 
where. The jewels for the forehead/* mentiooed 
hy Ezekiel (svi. 12), and in nargin of A. V. 
(Gm, zzir. 221 were in all probability noM-rings 
(Is. iU. 31). 

Vanft. The oorrcqMjnding Hebrew terms are 
y£ar, chireA , and pardh. The first of the^ most 
trolj expresses the idea of a forest. The second is 
Mldom QMd, and applies to woods of less extent: it 
is only twice (1 Sim. xxiii. IS ff. ; 2 Chr. xzrii. 4) 
appli«l to woods |voper]y so called. The third, 
pctrdhy occuis only ooce in reference to forest-trefs 
ii. 8)* Elsewhere the word describes an 
orchard (Eod. ii. 5; Gsni. ir. 13). Although 
Palestine has neTcr been in historical times a wood- 
land country* yet there can be no doubt that there 
tras much more wood fonnerly than there is at 
}>re8«nt. (l.^ The wood of Ephraim clothed the 
slopes of the hilb thai bordered tlie plain of Jexreel, 
.^ad the pl^ itself in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
hhaii (.Josh. xvU. IS ff.). (2.) The wood of Bethel 
(2 K. li. 23, 24) was sitnated in the rarine which 
•J(4cesds to the plain of Jericho. (3.) The (brcet 
of Hareth (1 Sbd. xai. 5) was somewhere on the 
border of the Fhilistiiie plain, in the sonthem part 
of Juddi. (4.) The wood through which the Is< 
taelites passra in their pnnnit of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xiv. 25) wan probably near Aijalon (oomp. 
r. 31). (5.) 7h» ** wood" (Ps. czzxu. 6) implied 
in the name of Kiijath^jearim (t Sam. vii. 2) must 
haTe been similarly sitnated, as also (6.) were the 
** foiesto* in which Jotham placed his forts (2 Chr. 
xxrii. 4). (7.) The plain of Sharon was partly 
oorersd with wood (Is. Ixv. 10). (8.) The wood 
in the wlldemeas of Ziph, in which David concealed 
himadf (1 Sm, xaiii. IS ff,), hy S.E. of Hebron. 
The boose of the fbrett of Lebenon (1 K. vii. 2, 
z. 17, 21 ; 2 Chr. Ix. 15, 20) was so called pro- 
bably from bdng fitted vp with cedar. 

FoTtifieatlou. [FUOSD Citieb.] 

TortTuut'taf (1 Cor. xri. 17), ono of three Co- 
rinthians, th« cinin being Stephanas and Acfaaiens, 
who were at l^pbestM when St. Paul wrote his first 
Eputle. There is a Fortnnatos mentSoncd at the 
end of Clememi's first 'K|iistlc to th« Corinthians, 
who was po«niy the same person. 

Tonntais. ikmong the attnctJTe ieatnres pre- 
aeated by tht Xemd or Promise to the nation mi- 
gnttng t'rom Egypt by way of the desert, none 
wonld be man striking than the natnral gnsh of 
waien from fht Bvond. The nriiuii of Palestine, 
thpQ^h shoit4faPid» an nmarkable nr their ahon- 
donee and hmirif, emcidly thoee which &U iatp 
tht Jonkn mi Hi nkcs throagboat Its whole 
coarse. Th* tp^^ or li»aDtain of liting walar, 
the *' eye" of at k atwipo , is distinguished in all 
Oriental liMlMjl fiMBi tha artifidaUy nmk and 
aneloeed wvOT TIN «denie sgciuj wfaidi bM op^ 
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rated to powerfully in Pidestioe, has firom very 
early times given tokens of its working in the v,ana 
springs wbidi are found near the sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea. Jerusalem appeu-s to have possessed 
either more than one pet ennial spring, or one issuing 
by more than one outlet. In Oriental cities gene« 
i^ly public fountains are frequent. Traces of such 
fountains at Jerusalem may perhaps be found in the 
names En-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii. 17), the '* Dragon- 
well " or fountain, and the '* gate of the fountain 
(Xeh. U. 13, 14) 




FouDlBlii BtKuAml). (llobcTt*.) 



Ttmt Several distinct Hebrew and Greek wonia 
are thus rendered in the A. V. of the Bible. Of 
these the most common is 'fph, a'hidt is usually 
a collective term for all kinds of birds. In 1 K. iv. 
23, among the doily provisions for Solomon's Libk-, 

fiitted fowl " are included. In the N. T. the word 
translated fowls" is most frequently that which 
comprehends all kinds of Inrds (including ratvfu. 
Lake xii. 24). 

Vovl, Fowl«r. [Spabbow.] 

Fox (Heb. sh&'at). We are inclined to think tJut 
the "jackal" is the animal more porticulnrly sig- 
nified in almost all the jiossages in the 0. T. whei e 
the Hebrew term occuia. The s/iu'o/tn of Jud^. 
XV. 4 ajie evidently ** jackals," and not fox^s" for 
the former animal is gregarious. whei«v> tlie latter 
is solitary in its habits. With i-espcct to the jnrknl:< 
and foifls of Pal«stinr, there is no doubt ihiit the 
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commoD j.»ckal of the country is the Conw aureta, 
which may be heard every night in the villnges. 
Hemprich and Ehrcnberg speak of a rulpioe animal, 
un lcr the name of Canis St/riacus, as occurring in 
Lebanon. The Egyptian Vulpes NUoticua, and 
doubtless the common fox of our own country, are 
Palestine species. 




Frankincenie, a vegetable redn, brittle, glitter- 
ing, and of a Lilter taste, used for tho pui-pose of 
sacrificial fumigation (Ex. xxx. 34-36). It is ob- 
tained by successive incisions in the bark of a tree 
called the arbor thtris, the first of which yields the 
purest and whitest kind ; while the produce of the 
after incisions is spotted with yellow, and as it be- 
comes old loses its whiteness altogether. The He- 
brews imported their fnuikinccnse from Arabia (Is. 
Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20), and more particularly from 
Saba; but it is remarkable tliat at present the 
Arabian Libanum, or Olibanum, is of n very inferior 
kind, and tliat the finest frankincense imported into 
Turkey comes through Arabia from the islands of 
ihe Indian Archipelago. There can be little doubt 
ihat the tree which produces the Indian frankin- 
cense is the Bos'seHia serrata of Roxburgh, or 
BosweUiiX thurifera of Colebrooke. It is still ex- 
tremely unceilain what tree produces the Arab. Oli- 
banum. Lamarck proposes the Amyria GiUadensii, 
but, ns it would seem, upon inconclusive evidence. 

Frog. The mention of this reptile in the 0. T. 
18 conhned to the passage in Ex. viii. 2-7, &c., in 
which the plague of frogs is described, and to Ps. 
Izxviii. 45, cv. 30. In the N. T. the word occurs 
ooce only in Rev. xvi. 13. There is no question as 
to the animal meant. The only known specie* of 
frog which occurs at present in Egypt is the Rana 
esculenia, the edible fiop of the continent. 

Frontlets, or Fhylacteriei (Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. 
vi. 8, xi. 18 ; Matt, xxiii. 6). These " frontlets " or 
" phylacteries " were strips of parchment, on which 
were written four passages of Scripture (Ex. xiii. 
2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-23) in an ink pre- 
pared for the purpose. They were tlien rolled up 
in a case of black calfskin, which was attached to a 
stiller piece of leather, having a thong one finger 
broad, and one and a half cubit< long. They were 
placed at the bend of the left arm. Those woni on 
the forehead wciv written on four strips of fmrch- 
meot, and put into I'oui- little cells within a square 
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case, on which the letter C' was written. The sqoarr ' 
had two thongs, on which Hebrew letters were in- 
scribed. That phylacte- 
ries were used as amu- 
lets is ceiiain, and was 
very natural. Scaliger 
even supposes that phy- 
lacteries were designed 
to supersede tliose amu- 
lets, the use of which 
had been already Icaml 
by the Israelites in 
Egypt. The expreasioo 
*• they make brood their 
phylacteries " (Matt, 
xxiii. 5) refers not so 
much to the phylactery 
:tself, which fioems to 
have been of a prescribed 
breadth, as to the case 
in which the jiaichm«nt 
was kept, which the 
Pharisees, among their 

other pretentious customs (Mark vii. 3, 4 ; Luke v. 
33, &c.), made as conspicuous as they could. It 
aaid that the Pharisees wore them always, whereas 
the common people only used them at prayers. The 
modern Jews only wear them at morning prayer*, 
and somi-times at noon. In our Lord's time they 
were worn by all Jews, except the Karaite:!, women, 
and slaves. Boys, at the age of thirteen years and 
a day, were bound to wear Uiem. The Karaites ex- 
plained Dent. Ti. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, 4c., as a figurative 
command to remember the law, as is certainly the 
case in similar passages (Prov. iii. 3, vi. 21, vil. 3 ; 
Cant. viii. G, &c.). It seems clear to us that the 
scope of these injunctions favours the Karaite in- 
terpretation. Tl^ Piabbis have many rules about 
their use. 

Fuller. The trade of the fullers, so far as it is 
mentioned in Scripture, appears to have consisted 
chiefly in cleansing garments and whitening them. 
The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, so far 
as it may be gathered from the practice of other 
nations, consisted in treading or stamping on the 
garments with the feet or with bats in tub* of 
water, in whicli some alkaline substance answering 
the purpose of soap had been dissolved. The sub- 
stances used for this purpoee which are mentioned 
in Scripture are natrum (Piov. xxv. 20 ; Jer. ii. 22) 
and soap (Mai. iii. 2). Otlier substances also are 
mentiunod as being employed in cleansing, which, 
together with alkali, seem to identify the Jewish 
with the Roman process, ns urine and chalk. The 
process of whitening garments was performed by 
rubbing into them chalk or earth of some kind. 
Creta CimolLi (Cimolite) waa probably the cailh 
most frequently used. The trade of the fullen, 
as causing oflonsire smells, and also as requiring 
space for drying clothes, appears to have been car- 
ried on at Jerusalem outside the cttr. 

Filler's Field, the, a spot near Jeroialem (2 K. 
xviii. 17 i Is. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2) ao close to the walk 
that a person speaking from there could be heard 
on them (2 K. xviii. 17, 26). One resort of the 
fullers of Jerusalem would seem to have been below 
the city on the souUi-east side. But Rabikikcli and 
his great host " must have come from the north ; 
and the Fuller's Field was therefore, to judge from 
this cireumstnnce, on the tabltt-land on tiie northern 
sida of the city. 
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FUKEBAL8 

Fanends. [Burial.] 

Fnrltmg. [Meascrls.] 

FoniMa. Various kinds of famaccs are noticeii 
Id Um fiiUe. (1.) T<amir is to tnnalatcd in the 
A.y. iaG«B. sr. 17 ; b. tsf. 9 ; Nch. SH. II, 
xii. 38. Generally the wrmi applies to the bak'>r'.>. 
OTm. (2.) Cibshin, a imelting or calcining furnace 
(OcB. ziz. S8; Ex. ii. 8, 10, lis. IV), mptaaWy a 
limc-kiln (Ii. xxxiii. 12; Am. ii. 1). (3.) Cur, a 
relining furnace (Pror. xrii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; £z. uii. 
18 tF.\ (4.) AtiiH, a largo furnace built likt a 
brick-kiln fl>an. iii. 2:> . The I'. r-ians wore in 
the habit of usiitg the tuinaiv iis a means of intiict- 
iog capital puuiihrnont (Dan. /. c. ; Jer. x.\ix. 22 ; 
3 ilaoc m. Si Uos. vii. 7). C^.) The poUei « 
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furnace (Ecdos. xxvii. 5, xzxriii. 30). (6.) The 
bbcknith's fuMM (Eceloa. sisriii. 28). 



Ga'aI, son of Ebed, aided the Shechemites in thdr 
rebellion against Afafanelech (Judg. is.). He dow 
not man to hvn htm » atkrt of Shcdiem, nor 
apedallf late t rirf In the wolution, bat rather 

r!ii' of a class of cou'l 'JLri, who at sik H a period 
of anarch/ would be willing to aeU their cerrioeB to 
the highest bidder. 

Ga'aah. On thf north side of "the hill of 
Gaa»h " was the city which was giren to Joshua 
(JoAh. zxir. 80; Jo%. U. 9 ; oonp. J«di. six. 49, 
50;. It Aoos not appear to have been recognized, 

6alML The same name as Geba. It is found 
in the A. y. in J«di. sriii. M; Ev. ii. 88; Neh. 
▼ii. 3^. 

Oab'aeL— 1. An ancestor of Tobit (Tob. i. 1).— 
9. A poor Jew (Tob. i. 17, Vulg.) of " Kages in 
Media," to whom ToImss lent ten talents of ailm 
(T<*. i. 14, ir. I, 20, v. 6, ix., x. 2). 
Gab'atha, E^th. 1. [Buithax.] 
OablMi, appu-entlj the bead of an important 
fiunilf of Benjamin rciidaat at JaroiakBi (Ndi. 
xi. 8). 

OablMttha, the Hebrew or C'haldee appellation 
•f a plaee^ alto eoDad ** Pavement," where tn* judg- 
Tti'-nf-'^^t or bema was planted, from his plnce on 
wiiith Pilate delivered our Lord to death (John 
xiz. 13;.' The place was outside the praetorium, 
fin- Pilate brought Jcstu forth from thence to it. 
It is suggested bj Lightfoot that Gabbatha is a 
mere traxuiation of " pavemait." It is moi-e pn>- 
bnblj firam an aadcot root sigoifyiog height or 



In this o«M Gabbatha detignated the 
elevated Bema; aod the «*p av emrat** Wks possildy 

some mo^.iic or tes*elate<l work, father forming tlie 
bema itself, or the flooring of the court immedi- 
ately rouad it. 

Oab'dea, 1 Esd. v. 20. [Gaba.] 

Oaliriai, according to the pi-esent t«xt of the 
LXX., the brother of Gabnel, the creditor of ToUt 
(Tob. i. 14), though in another pliO* (Toh. ir. 20) 
be is described as his father. 

ealiriel. The woitl, which it not In itadf die. 
tinciive, but merely a descriptioa of the angelic 
ollicd, is used as a pro)ier name or title in Dao. viii. 
IG, ix. 21, and in Luke i. H), 26. In the ordinaiy 
tnditioM, Jewish and Christiao, Gabriel ia mdtea 
of as one of the ardiangelt. Tn Scripitiirs ne is 
set forth only as the repret^entntiTc nf angelic 
oatwe in its ministration of comfort and sympathy 

to 1MB. 

Gad, Jacob's f<"- r.O: sou, tho first-boniof Zilpah, 
Leah's maid, and whuie-brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 
11-13, xlvi. 16, 18). (a) The passage in which 
the bestowal of tin' nanit* of Gad is preserved — like 
the others, an exclamation on his birth — is more 
than usually obscure : *' And Leah said, • In fortune,' 
and bhe c-illed his name Gad " (Gen. xxx. 11 ). Such 
is supposed to be the meaning of the old text of the 
passage. But in the marginal emendation of the 
Uasorets the word is giTsn, *' Gad oomet." (6) In 
tlie Ueesh)|^ of Jaeoh, howvrar, wo find tiie name 
playt^l ujKiii in a dilTerent manner: "Gail " is Ink 
taken as meaning a niratical band or troop (Qa. 
dir. 19). (c) The force thus lent to the name 
has been by some partially transferred to the r.aiTn- 
tive of Gen. xxx., e.g. the Samaritan Version, the 
Veneto-Greek, and our own A. V. — " a troop (of 
children) connlh." Of the ihildhood and life of 
the patriarch CiAU nothing is pre^rved. At the 
time of the descent into Egypt seven sons are 
ascribed to him, remarkable from the fart that a 
majority of their names have plural tc'-minatians, 
as if those of families rather than persons (Gen* 
xlvi. 16). The nositicB of Gad daring the march 
to (he n o mls ed Xand was en the sooth side of the 
Tabornaile CNum. ii. 14). The alliance l>etwecn 
tlie tribes of Reuben and Gad was doubtless induced 
by thestmflaittjroffheiriiandtB. Ofalltbesens 
of Jacob these two tribes nionc I'ctui'ned to flie land 
which their forefathers had left live hundred jean 
before, with their occupations unchanged. At Um 
halt on the east of JoixLan we find them comincj 
forwaitl to Moses with the represcutatiun that they 
'< have cattle"—" a gnat milltitade of cattle," and 
the land where they now are is a " place for 
cattle." They did not, however, attempt to evade 
taking their proper share of the difliculties of sub- 
duing the hun of Ouaan, asd after that tasli had 
beeo cRVcted the^ were diamisMd by Jodina ** to 
their tents," to tluir " wives, their little ones, and 
their cattle," which they had left behind them 
in Gflead. 71m eemtiy allotted to Gad appears, 
speaking roughly, to hare lain chiefly about the 
centre of the land emt of Jordan. The south of that 
district — from the Amon {Waiy Mcjd)^ about 
half way down the Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly 
due ea&t of Jerusalem — was occupied by Keubcn, 
and at or about Heshbon the possessions of Gad 
commenced. They embraced half Gilead, as the 
oldest record specially states (Deut. iii. 12), or half 
the land of the children of Ammon (Josh. ziii. 25), 
[ probabl J the monntainoos district which is inter* 
' T 2 
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Mctad hr Dm twreni Jabbok— if th« Wady ZArka 
be the Jabbok-^hK^nding, as {ti mort northern 

U>wii, tlio saudti.iiy of Malniiaitii. On the 

ea»t the furUiest laadmaik given ii " Aroer, tli»t i 
fiwH Rabhth/* the praient jf mmm (Joeh. xiii. 25). 
West waa thi' .Ti'i Jaii ('27). Such was the tcrritoiy 
nllottcJ to the Gad)l^, but Uiete is no doubt tliat 
thfjr ftam extended themselrec beyond these limits. 
The oHiml r.'cords of the reign of Jotham of .Iu<l ili 
(1 Chr. V. II, Iti) !>how them to hare been at th.it 
tine estAbli&hed over the whole of Gilead, nnd iu 
possession of Boshan as far as Solcah, and very fra* 
both to the north and the east of the border pven 
them oiipnally, while the Mannstsites were puthcd 
•till farther noitbwarda to Mount Hennoa (1 Chr. 
Y. 38). The ehanwtor of the trRia it titrooghoat 
strongly marktHl — tiorce nml warlike — " ^ti on;,' ni«^n 
id might, men of war for the battle, that could 
hudle riiidd and baekler, thdr fiwn th« fiM* of 
lion's, and like io<^s upon th? mountains fjr .-wi!t- 
ucu." The history of Jephthoh develop* ekoieuUi 
•f • dUffeKDtnBtiiTC Mid a higher order than the mere 
ti-yrmr**?; nfwsyarv rf\"A tl)0 attacks of tli>' pluii- 
d«.n«i"s of the deceit, iu the behaviuur of Jephtliah 
throughout that aActblf history, there art traoai 
of A spirit which we may almost call chivaleref^ue. 
If to this we add the loyalty, the generosity and the 
delicacy of Barzillai (2 Sam. xiz. 32-39) we obtain 
a Tciy high idea of the tribe at vhow head were 
•vdi inen as these. Tfor nrast we, wMle eomiMK 
rating tho woi thios of Gail, foiirct tliat in all pmlxi- 
bility Elijah the Tisbbite, " who was of the inha* 
bitnits of OMead,** was om of then. But while 
exhibiting these high personal qnalities, G.id appears 
to have been wanting in the iK>\vi-n> neceesaiy to en- 
able him to take any active or hiding part in tlie 
cfttifodcmry of tin- nation. The territory of Gad 
was the biitth^fK'ld on which the long aod fierce 
etmggles of Syria and Israel were fought out, and, 
as an agrkttltuiml and pastoral country, it must 
fasTe snmred severely in consequence (2 *K. xz. 33). 
G.aJ w.xs eaniotl into captivity by Tiglath-I*ik'>rr 
(1 Chr. T. 26), Olid in the time of Jeremiah the 
cities of the tribe seen to have bee& tahabited by 

til'" Arnmonilc-s. 

Gad, '* the seer," or " the king's seer," i. e. 
ObTtd'* (1 Cbr. xxhc 2 Chr. xiix. 85 ; 8 Sun. 

x\\v. 11 ; 1 Chr. xii. 9), was a "proi>het*' who 
appcar.s to have joined David when iu the hold 
(1 Sam. .xxii. ■')}. He re-nppe«rs In conuexion wifli 
the punishment inflided for the numbering of the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 1 1-19; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19), He 
wrote a book of the Actsof Divid (1 Chr. xxix. 29), 
and also assisted in the smngements for the musical 
senrfesof the ♦•house of God" (2 Chr. xxix. 25). 

Gad. Properly " the Gad," with the article. In 
the A. V. of Is. Ixr. 11 the ckose ** that vrepaie 
a table ftr thai treop " has hi tfie marghi iDstead 
of the last woi^d the proper name " Oad," wliich 
evidently denotes some ictel worshipped by tlie Jews 
in Babylon, though it is impossible positively to 
identify it. That CmI w.as th<? deity Fortune, under 
whatever outward fuim it wa& womiiipped, is sup- 
fMnied hf the etynoolog)-, and by the common absent 
of com men t.T tor'. Geseniivs is ]>robaf>]y riv;lit in 
his oonjectuie that Gad was the planot Jupiter, 
which was i-eganle<J by the astrologers of the East 
as the star of greater good fortune. Movers is in 
fiiTonr of the planet Venus; Illustrations of the 
ancient custom of plscin^^ a banqueting table in 
honour of idols wiU be found in the tabte ^read for 



the son among the Ethioptaos (Her. til. 17, 18^, 
and in tihe ftast tnnde by the BabylonisBS fbr fhttr 

^•ol r>c1, whii-h is dc.M-iib-'i in the .\|Hx:ryphal 
iiiBtorv of Bel and the Dragon (comp. also Her. i. 
181, &&). A tmoeofthe wenhipof Qad venudns 
in the propr nnme r>aal Had. 

Oad itet, the. i'he descendants of Gad and 
members «r his tribe. 

Oad'ara, a strong ntr sltuntc«l near the river 
llicioniiU, at&t uf tiiu Sci uf (iiiiUee, over against 
.Scythopolis and Tiberi.-ui, and sixteen Roman miles 
distant from each of those places. Josephus calls 
it the capital of Pei'aea. A large district wns 
attached to it. Gadara itself is not mentiouol m 
the Bible, bat it is eridenUy identical with tlM; 
*' ootmtry of the Gadarenes (Matic r. 1 ; Ltike 
viii. 2o, .".7). Of the s;te of Gadara, thus so cl-Mrly 
defln«i, there cannot be a doubt. On a partially 
isolated hill at the north-western extrenity of the 
mountains of Oilead, afiiout si.xteen miles from Tibo- 
ria-H, lie the exteu&ive and remarkable ruins of Uin 
Keit. The whole space occupied by the ruin« is 
aho'jt two miles in i irrumnTence. The first liis- 
torical notice of Giuloi-a il& capture, along wttit 
Pella and other cities, by Antiochus the Great, iu 
the year B.C. 218. The ten-itory of Gadnrn, with 
the adjoining one of Hippos, was subsequently added 
to the kingdom of Herod the Great, (» adara, how- 
ever, derives its greatest intenst from having beea 
the aoene of oar Lord's tnmiele hi heafing tbe 
demoniacs (Matt. viii. ; Mark v. 1-21 ; Luke 

viii. 26-40). The whole circumstances of the iiai> 
rative are strikingly ilttistrated by the featores of 
tlie country. Another tiling is worthy of notice. 
Tiie most interesting remains of Gadara are its 
tomba, which dot the cli/l's for a ooQStderable dis- 
tance round the city. <;-; !ni-n svi\s captured 1 v 
Vespasian oa the first ouiorcak oi tlie wht wilh ti»t? 
Jews ; all its inhabilaiitB msBtarrri , and tbe toim 
itself, with the mmNWodiiig Tillsgesi xedaeed to 
ashes. 

Oad'di, son of Snsi; the Mauas^ite spj snt by 
Closes to explore Cansan (Num. ziii. 11). 
Qftd'dld, a Zebolonite, one of tbe twelTt spies 

(Num. xiii. 10). 
Qa'di, father of Meoahem (2 K. zv. 14, 17). 
Qftlum, son of Kshor, Abrahain's brotiier, hf 

his . ! - il irie Ileumnh (Gen. xxii. '24 \ 

Oshar. The Bene-Gahar Wiiv among tin- 
families of Kethinim who returned from the cap- 
tivifv vith Z- rubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47; >eh. vii. 49" . 
Oai us. [John, Seoosd and Tiimn KrisiLi.* 

OK.] 

Oal'aad (1 Mace. r. 9, 55 ; Jud. i. 8, XT. 5; 

and TXK COUNTRY OF GaLAAD, I Msfifr T. 17, 

20, 25, 27, :>>>, 45, xiii.33), the Onekftno of tlM 
word GiLKAD. 
OaliL 1. A Lerite, one of the sons of Asspti 

(1 Chr. ix. 15).— 2. Another Levite.of the f,t)iifv 
of Klk«oah (1 Chr. ix. 16).— «. A third I.ev,te, 
son of Jedathnii (Mdi. xi. 17). 

OalA'tit. Oalatia is llt-nilly the "Gallia" of 
the East. The GalaliauA were ia their oritrin n 
stream of tfatft great Keltic torrent whidi jM-.urctl 
into Greece in the third century before the Christian 
eia. Some of these iuvadei-s moved on into Thraco, 
and appeaTCd on tlie shores of the Hellespont and 
P.osporus, when Nicomedes I., king of Bithjnia, 
being then engaged in a civil war. Invited them 
a.Toss to help him. At the end of the l: j i' li. , 
Galatia tppeaxs as a dependent kii^gdom j at tlie 
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btgiooiog of the Kmpire as a proriuce (a.d. 2C). 
Tht RmuMi pcovinee of Galatis VMf b« roughly 

decribe't as the central rrgion of the prniri->ul.i ot 
Jitiak ifinor, with the provinces of Asia on the 
WMl, CafpadoCU 00 the east, Pamphtlia and 
ClUCLA en the south, nnd Bi IHYKIA nn 1 Pt>NTfS 

00 the north. It wouM ho Jitlicuit to ilciitie iJio j 
exact limits. In fact thej were frequentlj changing. 
«\t one time there is no doubt that this province 
contain Ovl Pi&idiA and Ljcaonia, and therefore those 
towns of Antioch, Icouium, Lvstja, and Derbe, 
wbich ore oonspicooiu in the narrative of SU Fani'a 
tnTds. But tbe dianwtert^e part of Galatia laj 
ridrthwani from thux? ilistricti. These K.i.Ntcni 
Gauls preserved much of their ancient character, 
and aoBMtfaiBf of their aneieni language. The pre- 
vniling >]x^ix'h. howcrcr, of the district \r-r-, ("n '; 
The luscnpUons found nt Ancjrra are iireek, and 
St. Paul wrote bis EpiaUe in Greek. It is diffleolt 
M fiTNt i^ight to tiofffinitie iu whnt scnso tli«" word 
tiaiaiia is uaed hy the wrjltra of the N. T,, or whe- 
ther alwajs in toe aame cense. In tin- Acts of the 
Apostles tba joamejra of .St. Paul through the dis- 
trict are nMotkncd in vety general temis. On nil 
.1. o>iint5 it seems most probable that Galatia is used 
hj m. Lake aa an ethnegraphical t«nn, and not for 
the Roman prorinca of Uiat name. We mntt not 

leaVH imnoticf-d t}ie vi>'W ailvcxi'ite^l l-y BiUfirer, 
thttt the Galatia of the Epistle is entirely limited to 
tlM dirtrick betwmi Derba and Ooloeaaa, f. : the 
fitirmo ^otithfi :i frontier of the Ronvvn i-rc^'itice. 

Oalatiatu, Iho Epiatle to tlie, wtu^ written by 
IIm Apoitle St. I'aul not long after his journey 
thltjugh Gal.Uia ;\jui rhry[,'i;i i Acts xviii. J.]), juui 
probably iu tu-.' fc.irly poiiion of hia two yeais aiwi 
n h.df st.-ir at Epbesus, which terminated with the 
Pcnlflcoat of a.d. 57 or 58. The Epistle appears 
to hare been called forth bj the machinations of 
J(jiJa:zii)g te.ic?,ci^», wlio, ."-iiortly before the date 
of its compoaitioo, had eodeavooied to seduoe the 
chnrdies or tbls proyUiee into a Teoognition of cir- 
cumcision (t. 2, 11, 12, vl. 12, sq."), au«l h;nl ojx uly 
sought to depredate the apo«tolic claims ol' St. Paul 
(cmnp. i. 1* II). Tba scope and oontaDta of the 
Epistle are thus — (1") r\;K.Iogi.'tii! (i., ii.^, nnl fo- 
lemical (iii., iT.); and (2j liurt.itory and pmcUcal 
(▼., Ti.): the positaooa and domoiistratiaiw of the 
farm«T portion b.-inj^ iifd with pi cat jxtwcr and 
>u.isiveness iu tiie cxliui Utioii^ uf ttie lattier. 
With regard to the genuineness and authenticity of 
thi>> Kpistie, no writer of nnj credit or r««pectabUity 
Itw expressed any doubts. The testimony of tbe 

1 .h; l_v cli;i;oh is most anil unanimous, B<->i'li.-s 
expren references to the Epi*tle we have one or two 
dtraci diationa found as caHy aa the time of the 
Apostolic Kathons, and M'vnal ri|ipar<'iit allusions. 
Two Imtuiicil qu(«tion« require a brief notice: — 

1 . The number of vtnKs made by St. Paul to the 
churrhes of Galatin prcvio;:^ to h''? writing the 
Kpi»tle. These seein cerLniily to have been tvo. 
The Apostle founded the churches of Gntatia in the 
ri-tit recorded Acts xri. 6, duriug his »econd mi*- I 
siooary journey, about A.D, 51, and revisited tluni 
at the period and on the occasion mnitioned Acts 
xriii. 23* when be went throutj^ the oonntjy of 
Cabtin and Phrfgia. On this oecadon U woold 

^ ^.-f-tn y>roLal>]c that hf fouri l the havi-n of Judai»in 
beginning to work in the churches of Galatia. | 

2. Cloaely allied with tha preceding quntion b tbat 

< f *!;'• 'itr, aud the pbre from wlncii tlie K|ji^t!*: 
wafc wnlten. Cofljbeare and Uowson, and morej 



recently Lightfoot, urge the probahiUty of its having 
been written at about the same tina as the Epistle 

fo the nnnaiis. They would therefore ns5ii,ni Corinth 
as the pUuw where the Epistle was written, and the 
three moolha tbat the Apostle stayed there (Acta 
XT. 2, ?>), apparently tlu? wintL'r of A.n. hi or 58, 
j as thi- exact j.»erioJ. But it M;enis almri«t impossible 
to as&igu a later period than the commencement of 
the prolonged stay in Ephesus (a.D. 54). 

OialbuiailLi one of the perfumes employed in 
the preparation of the sacred incense (Ex. xxx. 34). 
The galbanum of commerce is brought chiefly from 
India and the Levant. It it a resinous gum of a 
hri'wnisli vellow coldiir, ami stron„', di>a^'ie<*aUe 
smell, usually met with in mosses, but someUmea 
found in yeilowlah tcar-likt drops. Bnt, theui^ 
L^-nlbanum itself is well known, the plant which 
yields it has not been exactly determined. Spreagel 
is in £ivour of the Ferula ferulayo, L., which grown 
in North Africa, Crete, anJ Abia Minor. It was 
fur soiue titue tiupposed to he the product of the 
Bubon galbanum of Linnaeus, a native of the Capa 
of Good Hope. The Opoidia Galbanifcra has been 
adopted br the Dublin ColWe in their Pharmacopeia 
as that which yields the ffntttWU Bat th« )MI- 
tion remains undecided. 

Gal'Mdt tha name giren by Jacob to the heap 
which he and I.ahan made on Mount Gilead in 
witness of the covenant then entered into between 
them (Oco. mi. 47, 48; oomp. 33, 25). 

Oal'galA, the ordinary equivalent in the T,XX. 
for Gilgitl. In the A. V. it u named only iu 
1 Mace. ix. 2, and may there dcaola ailher dia 
u]>[x>r Gilgial near Bethali or tha lower ana near 

Jericho. 

Oal'Uee. This name, whicfc hi tha Boraaii aga 
was applied to a large pwrinoe, seems to have beat 

originally confined to a little "circuit" of conntry 
rciund Ke<iesh-Nai)ht;ili, m \vhicl» wore >ituati4 the 
twenty towns given by Soloox>n to llirnm, king of 
Tyre, as payment ftr bis work in convey iug tinnier 
f iom I.ehanon to Jerusjtlem (.losh. XX. 7 ; 1 K. ix. 
II). They were then, or subsequently, occupied 
by stnsgera, and for this reason Isaiah gives to the 
district the name "Galilee of the Gentiles*' (Is. ix, 
1). It is probabli2 that the stiangei-a increased in 
number, and became during the captivity the great 
body of the inhabitants ; extending themselves also 
over the surrounding couuUy, lltey gave to tlteir 
new tanritorica tbe old name, until at length Galileo 
occama one of the largest ptoviuoea of Fakatina. 
In tha Maecabean period Oalilea contasaed only a 

lew Jews liviiii; in tlie midst of a huge heathen 

population (I Msec. v. 20-23^. In the time of our 
Lonl alt Puettina was diridad Into thiva proTinto, 

Judaea, F -n . a, and Galilee (Acts ix. :'l ; T.iike 
xrii. 1 1 ; Joaeulu IS. J. iii. 3). The latter included 
the whole nortnem section of the countiy, including 
the ancient ten itorie-. of Is>.a<li^;, Z 'biilun, Asher, 
and Naj)htiiii. On tlie west it was iMnuide^i by the 
territtiiy of Ptoleniais, which probably inelu hti 
[ the whole plain of Akka to the foot of Carmel. 
The southern border ran along the base of Carmel 
and of the hills of Samaria to Mount Gilboa, and 
then descended the raliey of Jesreei by iicytbopolis 
to tlie Jordan. The riTer Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
an I the iipprr Joui ni to the fount. lin at FXin, formed 
j the eastern border ; aud the northern ran from Dan 
wwtwanl aeroea tita mountain ridge till it touched 
the tei 1 itorr of the Phrx'uieians, Galilee was divided 
I into two socUouS) " Lower ' and " Upper." Lower 
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Galilee included the gnifc plaiA of Eadntloia with 
its oiTshoots, whidi ran down to the Jordan and 

the Lake of Tibeiias ; and the whole of the hill- 
eooQtij odjoiniDg it on the north to the foot of 
tin monntaiii-niii^. It extended as ftr u the 

village of Gioea, the modem Jentn, on tht* crtnMne 
southern side of the and included the whole 

region from the pbtiii of Akka, on the west, to 
the shores of the lake on the cast. It was thus 
oue of the richest aud most Ijeautiful sections of 
Palestine. The chief towns of Lower Galilee were 
Tiherias, Tadchaea, at the eoathem end of the Sea 
of Galilee, and Sepphoria. The towna noat ode- 
brated in N. T. hbtory are Nazareth, Cana, and 
Tiboiias (Luke i. 26; John iL 1, vi. 1). Upper 
OaliU$ embraoed the whob moanlahMaoge lying 
between Ihe ujijier Jonlaii ami Phoenicia. Its 
aouthem bojder ran alone; the foot of the Safe»l 
nuiga firom the north-wi^t anth? of the Sea of 
Gnlile<« to the plain of Akka. To this region the 
nume "Galilee of the Geutilcs" is given iu the 

0. ' and M. T. (b, ix. 1 1 Matt. ir. 1 5). Hie (own 
«f Oaperaanm, on the north shore of the lake, waa 
hi nppn- Galilee. Galilee was the scene of the 
gi-eater part of our Lonl's private life and piiLlio 
acts. Ujs early years were spent at Kazaieth \ and 
when Ra entered on His great wofic He made 
Capernaum !Iis home (Matt. iv. 13, i.x. 1). It fa 
a remarkable &ct tlmt Uie first three Gospels are 
ddafly taken np with our Lonl's ministrations iu 
this province, while the Gospel of John dwells more 
upon those in Jud<iea. The itature of our Loid'i» 
parables and illustrations was greatly uifluenoed by 
the peculiar features and products of the country. 
The Apostles were all dther Galileans by birth or 
residence (Acts i. 11). After the ile.-.tniction of 
Jerusalem^ Galilee became the chief seat of Jewish 
achools of learning, uid the raidenoa of their moat 

Oalileo, Sea of. [(iENKiSARiiTU.] 

GaO, the representatire ill the A. V. of the 

Hebrew words meierdh, or m^rMA^ and r6sh. 

1. Mliviah or iidronjJi denotes etymologically 
" that which is bitter eee Job xiii'. 26, " thou 
writest bitter things against me." Hence the term 
is applied to the '* bile " or " gall " from its intense 
bitteniesis (Job xvL 13, xx. 25); it is also used 
of the '* poison " of serpents (Job u. 14), which 
Ae ancicBta erroneonsly bdi^ed waa their gall. 

2. Msh, generally translated " pill" by the A. V., 
is in Hos. z. 4 rendered hemlock:" in Deut. xixii. 
33, and Job xx. 16, rdsh denotea the pofaon" or 
" venom" of 8erpcii(>. Fr m fvut. xsix. 18, and 
Lam, iii. 19, compiue^l n iin lios. x. 4, it is evident 
that the Heb. term denotes some Utter, end [»ei haps 
poiaoaoua plant. Other writers have supposed, and 
with some r«uon (from Deut. xxxii. 32j, that some 
bcny-bcaring plant must be intended. Gcsenius 
understands *' poppies." The capauica of the Fapa- 
teraeeae ranj well give the name of (**hcad ") 
to the plant in question, just as we speak of poppy 
heads. various species of tiiis family spring 
up quickly in corn-fields, and the juice ia extrondjr 
bitter. A sleo})o<1 solution of poppy hertds may be 

the water of gall " of Jer. viii. 14. The ptt^tsivges 
in the Gospels which relate the circumst.-u)ce of the 
Boman soldiers oiTcring our Lord, just 1h foro his 
cmciKxion, '* vinegar mingled witii ^;all," lux iidirij; 
to Xt. .^!atthew (.iiwii. ;>4), and "wine miiiL'I'Al 
with myrrh," aooording to St. Hark's account (xv. 
23), require aome cettHdemtiea. Matthew, in faJa 



naual way," aa Ucnoatenberg remarks, " designatae 
the drink tbeelogicallf : alwap keeping his eye on 

the prophecies of the 0. T., he '^j- ik^ of pill and 
viuegar for the purpose of rendering the fuUilment 
of the Psalms more manifest. Mark 9ffca (xr. 33)* 
according to Ms war, looks mther at the owtvard 
quality of the drink." *' Gall " is not to be under- 
stood ir. anr other sense than as expressing the bitter 
nature of the draught. Notwithstanding the almost 
concurrent opinion of ancient and modem com- 
mentators tliat the "wine mingled with myrrh" 
was ofiered to onr Lord aa an anodyne, we cannot 
readily eome to the aaoM eeodoaion. Had the sol- 
diere intended a mitigation of suffering, they would 
doubtless have offered a draught drugged with some 
subatanoe haivlDf navoetic proportiai. The drink ia 
question was {HMnblf • men ordiaaiy bevenge of 
the Homans. 

Q&UMy, aa ai-chitectwd fem, deacriUng the 

porticos or verandahs, which arc not uncommon in 
tlasteni iioiises. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Hebifw words, so translated. Lave .my reference 
to Boch an olgect. (1.^ In Cant, i. 17 the word 
rdeXK neana **pandlnig,'' or "fretted work." 
(2.) In Cant. vii. (\, rahtt is applied to the hair, 
the regularly arranged, flowing lot^ being compared 
hf the port to tlie channdi of nnnii^ water aeea 
in the pnstnre-t^ounds of Palestine. {?,.') In Ez. 
xli. 15, xlii. 3, the word atttk scema to mean a 
pillar used for the snppoit ef a fleer* 
CWley. [••^Hip.] 

Gallim I =" heaps," or possibly "springs"), 
a place which is twice mentioned in the Bible :— * 
(1.) As the native place of the man to whom 
Michal, David's wife, was given — ** Phalti the son 
of Lai^h, who w.is from (jallim" fl Sam. xiv. 44). 
There is no due to the cituation of the j^aoe. 
(2.) The name oerara agi^ hi the cetalegne ef phoee 
terrified at the approach of Sennacherib (Is. x. 30). 
It was perhaps a short distance N. of Jenualem. 
The name ef Gallim hea not been nat witik in 
modem times. 

Oallio. Junius Annaeos Gallio, the Roman pro- 
consul of Achaia when St. Paul was at Corinth, 
A.D. 53, under the Emperor Claudius. He waa 
brother to Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher. 
He is said to have been put to death by Nero, " .is 
well as his brother Seneca, bat not at the same 
time" (Winer); bnt there ia apparently no an* 
thority for this. Jerome in the Chronicle of En- 
sebius says that be committed suicide ia the year 

65 A.D. 

Gallows. fPuXISTTSTCNT.] 

Gam a«l, 1 viii. 29, [Dakiel, 3,] 

Gamaliel, son of Pedahzur ; prince or captain 
of the tribe of Manasseh at the oenans at 8inai 
(^Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 54, 59), and at starting on 
the march tlirough the wilderness ( x. ■_'.'?). 

Gamaliel, a Pharisee and celebrated doctor of 
the law, who gave prudent worldly advloa in tii« 
Sanh^^irlm respecting the treatment of the followers 
of Jesua of Naxareth (Acts v. 34 ff.). We leam 
from Acts xxit. S that he was the preceptor of St. 
Paul. He is generally identife"! with the very 
celebmted Jewisli doctor Gamaliel. Thi* Gamaliel 
was son of Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of the cele* 
brated Hillel ; he was president of the Sanhedrim • 
under Tiberias, Caligul.^ and Claudius, and ia 
reported to have died eighteen yean hefim the 
dcatructiMi of Jenualem. 

€IBN. With ngpid to juTeniki ganei^ tin 
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notices are reiy few. It must not, howerer, be 
inferred frora this that the Hebrew children were 
without the amus«iDents adapted to their age. The 
only recorded sports, howerer, are kecpine tamo 
birds (Job xli. 5) and imitating the procee<rings of 
marriages or funerals (Matt. xi. 16). With retard 
to tnonlr games, they were not much followed up 
by the Hebrews; the natural earnestness of their 
character and the influence of the climate alike in- 
disposed them to active exertion. The chief amuse- 
ment of the men appears to have consisted in con- 
Tcrsation and joking (Jer. xv. 17 ; ProT. xx\'i. 19). 
A military exerd.>« seems to be noticed in 2 Sam. 
il. 14. In Jerome's day the usual sport consisted 
in lifting weights as a trial of strength, as also 
practised in Egypt. Dice are mentioned by the 
Talmudists, probibly introduced from Egypt. Public 
games were alt(^ether foreign to the spirit of Hebrew 
institutions: the great religious festivals supplied 
the pleasurable excitement and the feelings of na- 
tional union which rendered the games of Greece so 
popular, and at the same time inspired the {ler- 
sua>ion that such gatherings should be exclusively 
connected with religious duties. Accordingly tho 
«r«ction of a gymnasittm by Jaxon was looked upon 
as a heathenish proceeding (1 Mace. i. 14 ; 2 Moci'. 
ir. 12-14). The entire absence of verbal or his- 
torical reference to this subject in the Gospels shows 
how little it entered into the life of the Jews. 
Among the Greeks the rage for theatrical exhibitions 
was such that every dty of any size possessed its 
theatre and stadium. At Epheaus an annual con- 
test was held in honour of Diana. It is probable 
that St. Paul was present when these games were 
proceeding. A direct reference to the exhibitions 
that took place on such occasions is made in 1 Cor. 
XT. 32. St, Paul's Epistles abound with allusions 
to the Greek contests, borrowed probably from the 
Isthmian games, at which he may well have been 
present during his first visit to Corinth. Theso 
contests (2 Tim. iv. 7 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12) were divideti 
into two classes, the pancratiian, consisting of box- 
ing and wrestling, and the pentathlon, consistint; 
of Icnring, running, quoiting, burling the spear, and 
wrestling. The competitors (I Cor. ix. 25 ; 2 Tim. 
U. 5) required a long and severe course of previous 
training (1 Tim. iv. 8), during which a particular 
diet was enforced (1 Cor. ii. 25, 27). In the 
Olympic contests these preparatory exercises ex- 
tended over a period of ten months, during the laf>t 
of which they were conducted under the supervision 
of appointed officers. The contests took place in 
the presence ot'a vast multitude of spectators (Hcb. 
zii. 1), the competitors being the spectacle (1 Cor. 
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iv. 9 ; Heb. x. 33). Tho games were npenc<l by 
the proclamation of a herald (1 Vor. ix. 27), whose 
office it was to give out the name and country or 
each candidate, and especially to announce the name 
of the victor before the as:->onibIed multitude. The 
judge W.1S selected for his spotless integrity (2 Tim. 
iv. 8; : his office was to decide any disputes (Col. 
iii. 15) and to give the prize (1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil, 
iii. 14), consisting of a crown (2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 8) 
of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and 
of pine, or at one period, ivy, at the hthnii.m games. 
St. Paul alludes to two imly out of tlie Jive contest.*, 
lx)xing and running, most frequently to the latter. 
In boxing (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 26) the hnnds and .ann.i 
were bound with the cesttts, a Ixtnd of k'ather 
studdcl with nails. The foot-race (2 Tim. iv. 7^ 
w.-w run in the stadium (1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong 
area, open at one end and roundwl in n ftcmicircului* 
form at the other, along the sides ol" which were 
the raised tiers of seats on which the spectatoi-s sat. 
The judge was stationed by the goal (Phil. iii. 14), 
which was clearly visible from one end of the 
stadium to the other. 




Tb« r»c«. 



Oam'madinu. Tlus word occurs only in lii. 
xr\'ii. 11. A variety of explanations of the term 
have been offered. (1.) One class renders it 
"pigmies." (2.) A second treats it aj» a geogm- 
phical or local terra. (3.) A third gives a more 
general sense to the word, " brave warriors." Hitzig 
suggests " deserters." After all, the rendering in 
the LXX., guards," furnishes the simplest ex- 
pl.-uiation. 

Oa'mul, a priest ; the leader of the 22nd course 
in the service of the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 17). 

Gar. "Sons of Gar" are named among the 
" sons of the servants of Solomon " in 1 Esd. v. 34. 

Garden. Gardens in the Blast, as the Hebrew 
word indicates, arc inclosures, on the outskirts of 
towns, planted with various trees and shrubs. From 
the alltisions in the Bible we leain "that they were 
surrounded by hedges of thorn (Is. v. 5), or walls 
of stone (Prov. xxiv. 31). For further protection 
lodges (Is. i. 8 ; Lam. ii. 6) or watch towers (Mark 
xii, 1) were built in them, in which Kit the keeper 
(Job xxvii. 18) to drive away the wild beasts and 
robbers, as is the case to this day. The gardens ot 
the Hebrews were planted with tiowen and aromatic 
shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. 16), besides olives, fig-trees, 
nuts, or walnats (Cant. vi. 11), pomegranates, and 
others for domestic use (Ex. xxiii. 1 1 ; Jcr. xxix. & ; 
Am. ix. 14). Gardens of herbs, or kitchen-gar- 
dens, are mentioned in Deut. xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 
•J. Cucumbers were grown in them (Is. i. 8 ; Bar. 
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vi. 70), and probabljr also melons, leeks, onions, 
and (r>rlic, which are spoken of< (Num. xi. 5) ns 
the pitxluctioiu of a neighboaring oountrj. The 
roM-gai'den in Jcnmleni, «aid to Imtc been litaBted 

westw.wii of the toiii|.le mount, is rvin.ii kililo ;i.s 
luiTing been one of the tew gardens which, from 
the tinie of the prophets, existed within the citj 
walls. But fif the i^nl^ns of I'alf'stinp none is 
poMesscd of aisaociatious luore sacied and iaipuii>h< 
abltthw the (garden of Gethseroaoe, beside the oil- 
picues on the slopes of Oliret. In addition to the 
ordinary productions of the country, we are tempted 
to infer from Is. xvii. 10 tliat in some gardens care 
WM baftowed oo the rearing of exotics. La a cU- 
inate Uke that «f PklcfUne the ndghboarhood of 
w.\t<>r was an important oms-i do ration in selecting 
the bite of a garden. To the old Hebrew poets " a 
welUwalevdi garden," or " a tree planted by the 
waters," was an fmW. in of hixuriant fertilitr and 
material prosperity Is. Iviii. 11 ; Jer. xvii. 8, xxxi. 
12). From a neighbouring str@im or cistern were 
supplied the channels or conduits, by which the 
gardens were intersected, and the water wa.s tivvis 
conveyed to all parts (Pa. i. 3 ; Eccl. ii. 6 ; Ectlus. 
air. 30). Jt is matter of doabt what i» the exact 
mmkbtg of the expression ** to water with the feet" 
in Deut. li. 10. The oi-atii;e, lemon, .ind mulberry 
grores which lie around and behind Jaffii •npp'/t 
perhapa, the most striking peeoliaritita of oriental 
pnnlftis — gardens whii:h l^Iaundrell dpscribps as 
being "a ouiiustti imscelhiny of ti«e» jumbled to- 
gether, without eitl)cr {H^st.s, walks, arboun, or 
anything of art or desii^n, so that they scfni like 
thickets rather than gardens." The kingii aud nobles 
had thoir country-houses surrounded by gardens 
(I K. zxi. 1 i 2 K. ix. 21), and thcee were used on 
wttl eecttieiii (Cant. t. 1). Thegaidra of Ahas. 
tteroi tvaa fn a court of the p tlacc (Esth. i. 5), ad- 

«niDg the banqueting-hall (iisth. vii. 7). In Ba- 
lOD the gardens and orchanb were indoeed by the 
city walls. In large gardens the oixhard was pio- 
bably, as in Kgypt, the. inclosure s«t apiu t lor tiie 
colttTatton of date and syoomore trees, and fruit- 
trees of rarious kinds (Cant. ir. 13; K<x!. ii. 5% 
The ancient Hebrews made use of gainlenj places 
of Lurial ( John xix. 41). Manas»eh and his son 
Amxk were buried in the garden of their palaoOt 
the gaHcn of Una (3 K. zxf. 18, 26). The rvtire- 
niL'iit of £:arden!4 rendered them favourite jilat-M for 
devotion (Matt. xxri. John zvtii. 1; cf. Gen. 
Stir. 63 ). In the degenerate timae of the nooarchy 
thpy were selected as the scenes of idolatrous wor* 
bixiu (Is. i. 29, IxT. 3, Ixvi. 17) and images of the 
idols weiv probably erected in them . Gardeners ar« 
alluded to in Job xxvii. 18 and John ii. ir>. But 
how far the art ot gardening was earned aniowg 
the Hebrews we have iew means of aioartaining. 
That they wereaoqoaiated with the prooeteof gnUi> 
tag to evident from Ram. xi. 17, 24, as well as from 
tlie minute prohibitions of thn Mishna, The tniJi- 
tional gardens and pools of Solomon, supposed to be 
alluded to in Eod. U. 5b 0, aiv shown in the Wady 
Urtds (r. e. Hoi-tus), about an hour and quaiter to 
the sK)utli of Bethlehem (cf. Jos. Ant. viii. 7, §3). 
The "king's piukn," mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 4; 
Mch. iii. 15 ; Jer. xxxii. 4, Hi. 7, wa; near the ]xh>\ 
of Siloam, at the mouth o»' the Tyropoeon, north of 
liir Eyub, and was formal by the meetii^^ of the 
raliey* of Jeboohaphat and Den Uinnom. 

QvMk one d'toe heiooiof Divid'a wan (3 Sun. 
ixiii.38). 
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Oa'reb, the WUl, in the neighbourhood of Jeruii- 
s.ii 1. iin«!^ only in Jer. xxii. 39. 
Gar iiim, 2 MiKc t. 23 ; vi. 2. rGEiUZiM.! 
Onrliek(Nvm. xf.S). IttotheAUiunSatiTom 

of f ill I I 's, which aliouuds in Egypt* 
Garment [DUE8S.3 

Gar'mita, tli«. Kdtoh the Garmite. e. the a»- 

scendant of Goicm, is mpnt;nncd in fhn obscure ge- 
nc.i!o(tical hs>is of the £unihes of Judalt (1 Chr. 

IV. I'J). 

Garriaon. The Hebrew wordb so rendered in 

the A. V. ai-e derivatives from the root nd<M6 to 
" placv, erect," which may be applied to a variety 
of objects. (1.) Mattaab and mcUUabah undoubt^ 
edly mean a " garrison," or Ibriified post (I Sam. 
xiii. 23, xiv. 1, 1, 12. 15; 2 Sam. xxiii. 14). 
(2.) N^tih is also used for a " gaiTisoa " (in 1 Chr. 
xL 16), hot deewhere for a ** column** erected in 
nn enemy's conntry as a token of conqae»t (1 Sam. 
xiii. 3). Tlie .same word elsewhere means 

"oflicers " piaceii ovei a vanquished people (2 Sam. 
viii. 6, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 13 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 2). (4,) 
Mattschah in Ex. xxvi. 11 means a " pillar." 

Oaah'mo. A vaciatiott of ttie mune Qmbsm. 
(N'eh. Ti. 6). 

Ctetaaif the ibarth son of Eliphaz the son of 
E<nu ('Gen. xxxvi. II ; 1 Chr. i. 3G\ and oneoftlw 
"dukes" of Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 16), 

Oatt. The gates and gateways of cnslmi dtien 
anciently held, atid still hold, an import.ont part, 
not only in the (iflonce but in the public economy 
of the place. Tiioy are thus sometimes taken aa 
represent ; .; tin' utv itself (Hen. xxii. 17, xxir. 
60; Di-ui. 1.;^ Judg. v. 8; Kuth iv. 10; I\s. 
Ixxxrii. 2, cxxil. 2). Among the »pecia] purjxtsos 
for which they wen used ma be mentioned — 1. 
As places of paUte resort (Cfen. lii. 1, ntH. 10, 
xxxiv. 20. 24 ; 1 Sam. iv. 18. kc). 2. PLiccb for 
pu bl ic deliberation, admin istration of justice, or of au« 
dleneefor Uage and rolenb or«ml«Maiton(DML zri. 
18, xxi, 19, xxv. 7; Jmh. xx. 4; Judg. ix. ?5. kc). 
.>. Public markets (2 K. vii. 1). In heaUaii towns 
the open spaces near the gates appear to have been 
sometimes us^-J as places for sacrifice (Acts xiv. 13 ; 
comp. 2 K. xiiii. 8). Ilcgai-dcd therefore as posi- 
tions of great importance the gates of cities were 
carefully guarded and closed at nightfall (Deut. iii. 
5 ; Josh. ii. 5, 7 ; Judg. ix. 40, 44). They ooo- 
f.iitied chambeia over the j^ateway (2 Sam. xviii. 
24). The gateways of Assyrian cities were arched 
or sqaare-headed entranoes m the wall, eometimea 
flanke^l by towci s. The doors themselves of the 
larger gate* mentioneU iu Scriptui-e were two-leaved, 
plated with metal, closed with lockik and fastened 
with metal h;ii-s (rv-ut, iii. Ti ; IV. cvii. IG ; Is. ilv. 

1, 2). Gates not dwieuJcd by itou wm of tuuise 
liable to be set cm Hre by nn enemy (Judg. ix. 52). 
The gitewaji of royal palaces and em of prifate 
houses were often richly ornamented. Smtenoea 
fiom the Law we:e inscrilxxl on and alKne tho 
gates (Dent. vi. 9 ; Is. lir. 12 ; Bet', xxi. 21). The 
gatee of Solonott'i Temjde were veir maMve aai 
costly, b« ing overlaid with gold and carvini:s (1 K. 
vi. 34, 35; 2 K. xviii. IG). Those of tlie Holy 
Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and orerlaifll 
with gold ; those of the temple of lir '1 K. vi. 31, 

02. j4 ; Lz. xli. 23, 24). Tiie tt-urative gates of 
}>onrl and precious stones (Is. liv. 12; Rev. xxi. 
21) may be rwarded as having their types in the 
massiTe stone daora wUA an foond in eone of tW 
a^imt hoosm In Syria* Tlma an of aiiii^ date 
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GATE 

atwml incho thick, ■ometimM 10 feet high, aod 
tani on ilOM piToti wbnm. Egyptiim doonrays 
were often rirhly ornnmenteil. The parts of the 
doorwajr were the threshold (Judg. zix. 27) ; the 
side>iKMli, tht lintel (Ei. xii. 7). In the Temple, 
I.cvitps, ami in liousra of th? wealthier classes, aiid 
in palaoe!>, pertoiu were espcciallj appointed to keep 
the door (Je. sut. 4: 2 R. sU. 9, xsr. 18, Ac.). 
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Otih, oM of «Im njtl cUk» of Ibo Philis- 

tiiie^ ( Josh. liii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17); and the native 
plaoe of the giant Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23). 
yIm dte of Gath has for manj centariea remainni 
unknown. Aflcr a careful surrey of the coimtiy, 
and a minute examination of the several passages of 
Seiiptnre in which the name ia mentioned, Mr. 
Porter came to the conclusion that it stood upon 
the conspicuoiB hill now called Tell-e»-Safieh. 
This hill sUnds upon the side of the plain of Thi- 
iMtaa, at the foot of the monDtains of Judah ; 10 
nflot 6. of Adidod, and about tiio one diabince 
S. ))V v.. of F.kron. It is irregnlar in form, and 
about 200 fL high. Gath occupied a strong posi- 
tioB (2 Gbr. xf. 8) on 1h« bolder of Jouh and 
Philistia (1 Pam, xxi. 10; 1 Chr. rriii. 1 ; aihl 
from it* atrengtli ••uhI icsouices, forming the key of 
botfl eooBtries, it was tlie scene of frequent struggles, 
and was often captured and icrnptured (2 Chr. xi. 
8, xjtvi. 6 ; 2 K. xii, 17 ; Am. vi. 2). It was near 
Shocoh and Adullam (2 Chr. xi. 8), and appears 
to Imto itood 00 the way leadiag him the former 
to Ekran ; iviHm Hm PbiHstinei fled on the death 
of GoUolil, tiNf went " by tiic way of Sha;iiaim, 
even onto Gtm and unto Eliron " (1 iSam. xvii. 
], 52). All theae notioea combine in pointing to 
T<ll-*'s-Siifch the sit* of Oath. The ravnges of 
war to which Gatli was apooed appear to have de- 
strofrd it at a comparativeljr early period, as it is 
not mfntioiiod amonc the fitlier loj-al cities by the 
lat«- prophets (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zcch. n. ■'), G). It is 
ftariliar to the Bible student as the scene of one of 
tho most romantic incidents in tho life of king 
DkM (1 Sam. zxi. 10-15). 



Chtthphe'nhor, or Oit tali4ie'phor, a town on tbo 
border of ura tanitory of Zebnlmi, not &r from 

Japhia, imw Vd/a, (Josh. lix. 12, rolebrated 
as the native place ot the prophet Joniih (2 K. xiv. 
25). There can scarcely be a doubt that el-MeaK- 
had, a village 2 miioo £. oiS^firitk, it tboaaeiait 
Gatli-hcpher. 

Oath-rim'mon. L A city given out of the tribe 
of Dan to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 24 ; 1 Chr. vi. 
69), situate«l on the plain of Philistia, appai-cntly 
not far from Joppa (Josh. xix. 45). It^ site is un- 
known.*— 8. A town of the half tribe of Maoaaseh 
west of the Jordan, — Ig oed to ^ Ltvitsi ( Joih. 
xxi. 25). The re.idin;; GatlndmiBOBiOfnbulyaB 
error of the tramcribe». 

Gft^ft (properiy Atxah), one of tho fir* dikf 
cities of the Philistines. It i^ remarkable for its 
continuous existence and importance from tlie TCry 
earliest times. The secret of this unbroken history 
is to be found in the situation of Gaza. It is the 
last town in the S.W. of Palestine, on the frontier 
towards Egypt. The same peculiarity of situ.!- 
tion has made Gaxa important in a military sense. 
Its name mens **the strong;" and this was wdl 
elucidated in its snx''' by Alexander the Grcit, 
which lasted five mouths. Thia city was one of 
the most important military paaitkiis in tiia wars 
of the Maccabees (1 Mace, xi, 61, 62, xiii. 43), 
is)me of tlie most important campaigns of the 
crusaders took place ia the neighbourhood. The 
Biblical history of Gaza may be buoed through the 
following stagies. In Gen. x. 19 it appears, even 
befoi-e the call of Abraliam, as a " border " city of 
the Canaaattck In tlie oonqucat of Joshua the ter- 
ritory of Gisi it mentioiied as one wbidi be wae 
i;ot able to sulxlue (Josh, x, 41, xi. 22, xiii. 3), It 
was assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), 
and that tribe did obtain poewislen of it (Judg. i. 
18) ; tut they did not hold it long; for soon atler* 
waixls we tiud it in the hands of tlie Philistines 
(Judg, iii, 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed it seou 
to have been their c.ipital ; and apparently con- 
tinued through the times of Samuel, Saul, auid David 
to be a Philistine dty (1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52, 
xxxi. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). Solomon became master 
of " Azzah "(IK. iv. 24). But in after times the 
same trouble with the Philistines recvureil (2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, uvi. 6, xzTiiL 18). The passage whei« 
Gaza is mentioned in the N. T. (AetaTiii. 26) is fbll 
of iiitf re-t. It is the account of the baptl«m of the 
Ethiopian eunuch on his return from Jerusalem to 
Egypt. The words ** which is desert" hare given 
lise to much discussion. The probability is, that 
they refer to the ruail , and are used by the augel 
to inform PHILIP, who was then in Samaria, on 
what route he would tind the eunuch, lilesides the 
ordinary road from Jerusalem by Ramleh to Gaza, 
there was another, more favourable for airriagee 
(Acts viiL 28), further to tlie south through He- 
bron, and thoNse throogh a district cotnp.iratively 
without towns and much exjtosed to the iiimrsious 
of people from the desert. The modem Ghuzzeh is 
si tuated partly on an oblong bill of modeimte height, 
and partly on the lower ground. The climate of 
the place is almost tropica], but it has deep wclla 
of excellent water. There are a few pafan-trees in 
the town, and it* fruit-orclianis arc very pro- 
ductive. But ihv I iiief feature of the neighbourhood 
is the wide-sj)! eaii olive-gTove to the N. and K.li. 

Gu'an, a place fi^uently mentioned in tlio 
wan of the Maccabees, and of great importance in 
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th« opeimtions of both parties (1 Msec ix. 52, xii(. 
53, xir. 7, 38, 34, 38, it. 28^ zvi. 1 ; 2 Mace. x. 
32-^6;. There is every reason to believe that 
Gazara was the same place as the more andeot 
Gezcr or Gazer. 
OA'MlkitMi, th* (Joali. xiii* 3), tb« inbafaitwiU 

of 0A9SA. 

Oa W, 2 Sun. r. 35 ) 1 Ghr, jdr. 16, The 
same place as GfiZEK. 
€an^ 1. 1 Mace. 15 ; rii. 45c The place 

eWwhpif? given as Cta^ara. — 2. One of the "ser- 
vants ot the temple," whon« &ons iftuioed with 
Zorobtbd (1 Bia. r. 3lY [Gazzah.] 

Cfft^n, a name whicn occurs twice in 1 Chr. ii. 
46 ; (1) as son of Caleb by Ephah his concubine ; 
and (2) as son of Haran, the son of the same woman : 
the noond is possibly only • rmeCitioD of the first. 

Cte'iitai, tbe, iDhabftanteorGan(Judg. xvi. 2). 

Oax'zam. The Dene-Gazzam were amons; tl)c 
fiuniiies of the N'ethinim who returned 6rom the cap* 
tirlt^ with ZtniblMibel (Ear. fl. 48 ; Nch. tu. 51). 

6«1)a. 1. A citv of Benjamin, with "suburbs," 
allott«d to the priests (Joi>h. xzi. 17 ; 1 Chr. vi. 
60). It is nam«l unongst the first group of the 
Betijninitc towtis, apparently those lying nmr to 
and along the north boiinii;iry (Josh, xviii. 24). 
Here the name is given ns Gaba, During the 
wan of the tarlier part of the reigQ of Sanl, 0^ 
WW Md as ft gRrrisoB tfae PUIirtlBee (1 8em. 
xiii. 3), l)tit they wei e ^ected by Jonathan. Laitr 
ia the same campaign we find it nkntd to to define 
-tiie poeitiatk of tie two rodke wbtdieloed te the »- 
vine bc'low the parrisuin of Michma.sh, !ii tenrs which 
fix Geha ou tlic south and Michmosh on the north 
of the ravine (1 ISam. siv. 5: the A. V. has hei« 
Gibca}!), P-xactly in accordance with this is the 
position of the modem village of Jeba, which stands 
picturesquely on the top of its steep terraced hill, 
on the rerj edge of the graafe Wady Stm$mU, look- 
ing northwwii to the oppoelle THlage, wMeh tbo 
retains its oM name of Af&'JitTuis.—2. Hie Geba 
named in Jnd. ill. 10, most be the place of the 
MBo BRBOfl^ Jtbttf OB the loed between Srauvin and 
Jeitin. r}fout three miles from the former. 

Ge bal, n proper name, occurring in I's. Isxxiii. 
7, in connexion with Edom and Moab, Ammon and 
Amalek, the Philistines and the inhabitants of Tyre. 
The coutoits Iwth of the psalm and of the histor- 
ical records will jostify our assuming the Oebal of 
the Paalow to bo one and tlie same dtj with the 
Oebal of EnUd (xxvii. 9), a matitiim town of 
Phoeuiciii, and not another, as some have 8up]:>os<!d, 
in the district round about I'etra, which is by Jo- 
eephns, EnaebiiM, and St. Jentme «alled Oebalene. 
From the fact that its inhabitants are written 
"Giblians" in the V'ulg., and " I'.ibHana" in the 
LXX., we may infer their i<lentity with tlie Oiblites, 
spoken of in connexion with I.el>anon by Joshua 
(siii. 5), and that of their city with the " Biblus " 
(or Byblus) of profime literature. It is called 
hj the Anbe, thus wfiti^ the old BiUioRl 

Oe'ber. 1. The son of Gebcr resided in the fortress 
of Kamoth-Gilead, and had diazge of Uavotb-Jair, 
and the diefarlet of Argob (1 K. ir. 18),^ Gebor 
the son of Vri had a district south of the tOKUUr— 
the "land of Gilead" (1 K. iv. 19). 

Gelria, a village north of Jenisalem (h. x. 31). 
apparently between Anfithoth ' tiie modern Anata) 
auii the hdge on which Nob was situated. jtV* 

Ane^ei oenq^ Kbont the il^ epot. 



GtdaU'ah. 1. G£DAX.iau, the son of Ahik mi 
(Jeremiah's protector, Jer. xxvi. 24), and grandson 
of Shaphan the secretary of king Josiah. Atler tlio 
destruction of the Temple, B.C. 588, Nebuchad- 
nezzar dejaiied from Judin-a, Ii^avint: (iedaji;Ui with 
a Cbaldfliu goard (Jer. zl. 5) at Mixpah« to govern 
the Tfne^renem and hushutdraen (Jer. lii. 16) 
wiH V, I re exempted from captivity. Jeremiah joined 
Gedaiiah ; and Mizpah beome the resort of Jewa 
from various qaartere (Jer. xl. 6, 11). He was 
miirdcreil by Ishmacl two months after his a}'pi)iiit- 
ment.~2. A Levite, one of the six sons of Jcduthua 
who played the hwrp in the service of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. XXV. 3, 9).->8. A priest in the time of Ezra 
(En-. X. 18).— 4. Son of Pashur (Jer. zzzriii. 1), 
one of tho!ve who causod Jeremiah to be impl ^^^ntNi. 
Giandiather of ZepbaQiih the proph^ (Z^b. 

i. 1). 

Oed'dur, 1 Es-3. v. 30. [Gahar.] 

Oed'eoo. 1. One of the anceston of Judith (Jud. 
viU. The Greek fimn of die Hebrew mme 

Gideon (Heb. xi. 32). 

Oo'der. ThekingofGederwas one of the 31 kings 
who were overcome by Joshua on the west of the 
Jordan (Josh. xii. 13). It is possible that it may be 
the same place as the Geder named in I Chr. tv. 39, 

Oed'erah, a town of Judah iu the lowlaiui 
country (Joeh. xv. 36), apparently in its eastern 
pait. No town beetlttgr this name bw however beett 
Vi: li- rT V,: ri- ! in thi< liithci-to little explore-! di>tiict. 

Qed erathite, the, the native of a pbce cidied 
Oederah, apparently in Benjamin (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

Ood'erite, the, the native of some place auMd 
Geder or Goderah (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). 

Ged'exoth, a town in the low country of Jndah 
(Josh. XV. 41 ; J Chr. xxviii. 18). 

G^derotha'im, a town in th« low ouuutiy of 
Judah (Jodi. XT. 38)» nuikel neit 1ft Older to Go- 
derah. 

fltAp^. ' 1. A town to thenooDtatBoafl part of 

Judah (Josh. xv. 58), a few miles north of Hebron. 
Robinson discovered a Jcdur half way U.tvveeii 
Bethlehem and HcbraOt «bont two miles west of 
the nwid.— 8. The town, apparently of Bttnj.imin, 
to which Jehonun of Gedor" belonged (1 Chr. 
xii. 7).— 3. An anfltrter «f Saul (i Chr. viu. 31; 
ix. 37).— 4. 1 he nnme occurs twice in the ga n a ^ 
logics of JudiUi (1 Chr. iv. 4, 18).— 6. In the 
records of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 Chr. i\ . Til', 
oertaia ddefiiof the tribe are said to have gone, in 
the ragn of Hesektah, "to the entranoe of Gedor, 
unto the eu,t side of the valley." If what is tol>l 
in ver. 42 was a subiequent inddent lu the same 
expedltiea, then we ihonU look for Gedor between 
the south of Judah and Mount S^ir, i. P ^-:i. 
No place of the name has vet been met wiiii in tJuit 
direction. The LXX. read Gci ar for Gedor. 

Gcha'ri, the servant or boy of £lisha. He was 
sent its the prophet's messenger on two occaidotte 
to the good Shunammite (2 K. iv.); obtained 
fimudulent^ money and gMrmenfs frna >>'anraan, 
wae ininMnaontly emltteo with teoweUe lepi^y , 
and w:'.'- liMuisjed from the piophet's servico {2 K. 
v. ). Later in the history he is mentioned as being 
engaged in iMng to King Jbiwn all the gmt 
thir::- whirh Elislia had done (2 K. viii.), 

Crehen nA, the " valley of ilinnom," or " of tl.e 
:i, ' or " children of H." (A. V.), a deep narrow 
jjlen to the S. of Jeru.'^ilem. where, arter tne intix»- 
ductim of the worship of the hre-gods by Ahaz, the 
idobtvow Jew* offiwcd their chiUm to Udedi 
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*''2 Oir. xxviii. :\, xjxiii, r. ; J*r, rii. 31, rix. 2-6). 
It l*c.-imc in later times the image of the place of 
crerLxsting punishment. 

CMIkttt ft plan iMPi»«l ammg the maria of 
ih« aooth bonndftiy ttnt of llw tribo of Bnjiiniii 
(Josh, xv.'ii. 17). Tlio n.ime Heliloth never ocrurs 
agaia ia tht-« localitj', and it theret'ora ieems pro- 
baU* that Gilgal ia the rieht reading. 

6«oulli, the fttherof Aaink^ tiMDuiteipy 
(Num. xiii. 12). 

0«niari'ah. 1. Son of flhip l i gn the scribe, and 
f;ither of Mi.:l. ; lIi. }I<! WX'? one of the noblca of 
Ju IaH, .iinl hail u ciiimber ia the house of the Lord, 
fiom which Baruch re.'\(j Jeremiah's alarming pro- 
I>hecj in the an of tU th« peopk, hJS. 606 ^Jcr. 
xzxri.).— 2. Son of HiUttah, wai niadi tbotenrof 
Jeremiah's letter to the captive Jew* (J«r« ois.). 

G«&it. [Stoses, PoEaous.] 

Oimilflffr- lb H«bi«ir tbotam ftragoMalogy 

or pedigree is " the l^ook of the genemtions ;" and 
because the oMest histories were usually drawn up 
on a geneal<><j;icnl t-tsis, the expi-e^sion oflCB CS" 
tendei] to the whole history. Nor is this genea- 
logicai form of bistoi-y peculiar to the Hebrews, of 
{he ShoDitic imh. The earliest Greek histories 
were ako gfoedogies. Tha promise of the land of 
Canaan to the teM of Abrabun, Isaac and Jacob 
jucc^ssively, and the separation of the Ismelites 
from the Gentile world; the ejuMctatioa of Messiah 
m to vpring ftvm the tribe of Joddi; fbe eadn* 
sirely hereditary priesthood of Aaron with its dig- 
nity and emoiluroents ; the long succession of liings 
in tlie line of Darid ; and Hm whole division and 
occupation of the land u[)on genealogical principles 
by the tribes femilies, aud houses of fathers, gave 
• deeper importiiiet to the eaenoe of genewigj 
among the Jews than perhinHi anr other nation. 
With Jacob, the founder &t tM nation, the system 
of reckoning by geiu-Alogifr; was much further de- 
vdoped. hi Geo, zxzr. 22-26, we have a formal 
aoBomt of the aoBs of Jacob, the patHatdis of the 
natichn. n^p<:^ted in Ei. i. 1-5. In den. xlvi. we 
have an exact genealocpcal census of the house of 
Israel at the time of Jaoob^i fgeSag down to E^Tpt 
Whon the Israelites were in the wilderness of Sinai, 
ihesr number was takeo hy Divine command " after 
their families, by the house of their fathers." .\c- 
coidiiii: to these penealo^'ical divisions they pitthe-l 
their teats, and miu-cluvi, aad oiTered their gifb aad 
offerings, chose tlie ^pies, and the whole land of 
GuNun «•» paroeile 1 out anioi^ them. The tribe 
of Lrri was prob.\b!y the onlf eae whWi had no 
adtiiiitnre of tx)rcij^i bl<>od. In many of the Scrip- 
tare genealogies it is ^oite dear that birth was not 
til* gnuai «f Ibeir inooipoinitioii into tbdr i«> 
sppctive tribes. However, birtli \\:\», and continued 
to be throughout their whole national course, the 
(bandation of all the Jewi<>h or^'anization, and the 
reigns uf tlie more active and able kings and rulers 
Were raarlced by attention to genealogical operations. 
\^lien Darid established the temple serrices on the 
Iboting which continued till the time of Chriet, he 
^▼idea the prleits and Lerites into eonrses and 
ccmpanios, e.ich under the family chief. Wii. n He- 
xduah reopened the temple, and restored the temple 
eorien wiiidi had frUes hito dieoM, he nekened 
the whole nation by genealogies. When Zerub- 
faabel brought back the captivity from Babylon, 
oBt of hto fint caree seme to bar* ben to take a 
crT'SiTis of those that returned, and to settle them 
ttoconlmg to their genealogies. Passing on to the 
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time of the birth of Christ, we have a strikini; in- 
cidental proof of the continnance of tiie Jewish 
getienlogii al economy in the fact that when Augustus 
ordered the centos of the empire to be taken, tha 
Jewe fn the prorinoe of Syria {nuMdiBtelT went 
each one to his own citv. Another prt>of is the 
eki^ttfuce of our Lord's genealogy in two forms as 
given by St. HaUhew aul St. Luke. 11m mentknof 
Z.uLirias, ns "of the course of Abia," of Elizabeth, 
au of the daughters of Aaron," and of Anna tlie 
daughter of Fhanuel, ns of the tribe of Ascr,** are 
further indications of the .same thing:. And this 
conclusion is exmcssly coiiiliuied by the testimony 
of Jos(-plius. irom all this it is ab n; in: tly 
nifeat that the Jewieh genaalogical records con- 
flBiied to be kept till near the dertroe^n of Je- 
rusalem. But there can b<> little dotibt that the 
n^sters of the Jewish tribes and families pe- 
rished at the desfarucUoa of Jenudcm, and not 
before. It remain'? to be said that ju.st notions of 
the nature of the Jewish getseological records ate of 
gicuA importance with a view to the ri^t btei pret- 
ation of Scripture. Let it only lie lemendw-i-ed 
that these recordii imve te»p«ct to pohticai jiud ter- 
ritorial divisions, as much as to strictly genealei^eal 
descent, and it will at once be seen how erroneous 
a eendorieii ft nay be, that all who arc called 

"sons" of such or such a jvitrianh, or chief father, 

must neoesaarily be his very children. If any one 
ftmily or hooie beeno* cxtlnet, tome other woold 

succeed to its place, railed after it.* own chief father. 
Hence of course a census of any triln' drawn up at 
a kter fieriod, WOoM exhibit diilerent divlsiooe 
from one drawn up nt nn earlier. The same prin- 
ciple must be borne in mind in interprets ug any 
particular genealogv. Again, when a pedigree Via 
abbreviated, it would naturally specify ioeh genera- 
tion* ae would indicate from what chief houses the 
fierson descende«l. But tlien as ro<:aids the chro- 
nological use of the Scnptore genealogies, it followa 
titm tin aboft ^aw titet great caution h neoeamry 
in usins: them ns mca^iures of time, tlioti^h tht y aie 
iuvaiuable for this purpose whenever we can be 
sure that they are eoroplete. Another feature ia 
the Scripture genealogies which it is worth while 
to notice is the recurrence of the same name, or 
modifications of tiie aame nana, sodh ae Tobiee, 
Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, and even of names of the 
same signification, in the same family. The Jewish 
geneal(^ies have two forms, one giving the genera- 
tiooi in a deooeadiog, tha other in an aaomding 
eoale. Emnplee of the dMoanding ftnn mar be 
seen in Ruth iv. 18-22, or 1 Chr. iii. Of*^ the 
ascending 1 Chr. vi. 33-43 (A. V.) i Etr. tH. 1-6. 
Femalee are naned in geoeologlei when there is 
anything remnrkable about them, or when any 
right or property is tran.-mitted through them. See 
Gen. xL 29, xiii. 23, ixv. 1-4. xxxv. 22-26; Ex. vl, 
23; Num. iTvi. ■v.- 1 ('!,,. ii. 4, 19, 50, 35, Ace 

Genealogy of Jesus ChmU i'he New Testa- 
ment gives us the genealogy of but one person, that 
of oar Sarioar. The following propositions wiU 
explain the trae eonstenetion of Uiese geoealogi«!i >~ 
1. Tliey are Kifh the genealogies of Joseph, i. c. of 
Jesus Quristy as the reputed and lepX son of Josq^ 
and Maty. 9. The genealogy of St. Matthew Is, as 
nrotiu"; most tnily and unhesitatingly aiseile^l, 
Jo^ph'» geaeulogy as legal 6ucce»eor to the thixme 
of David. SL Luke's is Joseph's private genealogy, 
eshibitint^ hi' rml }i'rth, as David's si-n, and thus 
showing why he was heir to ijolomcni's crown, Tlie 
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simple principle that one evangelist exhibits that 
genealogy which contained the successive hcire to 
iMvid'* and SohuDou's throne* while the other ex- 
hibits the iMtenud stem of Mib who was the heir, 
t'.\pl;i!ns all the anomalies nf th.' two pedigrees, their 
agreemeats as well as tiieir di»ci ejxuides, ami the 
dreumstjuce of thdr being two at all. 3. Mary, 
the mother of To us, was in all probability the 
daughter of J;icoij, and tirat cou>in to Joseph her 
husband. But besides these maiu diffiflolUei, n 
they hare been thought to be, there are aereral 
others which cannot be passed over in anj account, 
however coucIm', of the genenlogios of Christ. The 
nMMi itiirUiiig is the total discrepancy between them 
both and that of Zenibbabel in the 0. T. (1 Cbr. 
iii. 19-2^ :. In tliis l ist, of i»ovcn sons of Zerub- 
babel not one bears tlie name, or aurtliing lilie the 
iMUiM,of Rheaaor AUud; aiMl of the neit genera- 
tion not one Wars llio name, or nnythmg lil<e the 
uumo, of Lliakim ur Joanna, which are in the cone- 
•ponding generatioD ia Matthew and Luke. J^/u-sa 
u m £u:t not a name at all, but it is the ChaMi-e 
title of the princes of the captivity. It is vciy ]>ro- 
hable therefore tlut this title &hould have been 
placed i^gaiut the name of Zerubbabel by some 
•nrly ChrleUan Jew, and thanoe avpt into the text. 
If tills be 80, St. Luke will then give Joanna the 
tea of Zerubbabel. But Joanna ia the very same 
oaiM ai i7eMiiBiidk»thaaoa«f ZeraUiabd aoeoH 
to I Chr. iii. 19. [Hxnaniah.] In St. Matthew 
this generation is omitted. In the next generation 
we identify Matthew's Ab-jud (Abiud) with Luke's 
Juda, and lioth with HoiLiiah of 1 Chr. iii. 'J4, by 
tlie simple prociiw of 8uppos:ng the Shemaiah of 
1 Chr. iii. 22 to be the same pei-son as the Shimei 
of Ter. 19. The neit difficulty » the difference in 
the number of genenitiona brtween the two gene- 
alogies. St. Matthew's division into three four- 
teens gives only 42, while bt. Luke, from Abraham 
to Cluiat inelmivt, mkona 56, or, which la more 
to the point (ainoe the generations between Abraliam 
mid iMvid are the aame in both genealogies), while 
St. Matthew reckooa 28 from David to Christ. St. 
Luke reckons 43, or 42 without Khesa. But the 
genealogy itself supplies the explanation. In the 
second tflaradMad^ inclading the kings, we Iroow 
that three generations are omitted— Ahiaiah, Joash, 
Ama^ah — in order to reduce the gencraUoDs from 
17 to 14: the diiieience Ix twei-u ihe^e 17 and the 
19 of St. Luke being very smaU. So in like man- 
ner it ii (Moos that the geaeratioai have been 
abridged in the same way in the thiid division to 
keep to tlie number 14. Another difficulty is the 
apparent deficiency in the number of the hut teasaro- 
decadc, which seems to cnitain only 13 names ; but 
the explanation of thb is, tluit either in the prot'ess 
of translation, or otherwise, the nainp> of Jehoial^im 
and Jehoiachin have got confu>ed and expressed by 
the one name Jechonias. The List ditHculty of luf- 
iicient importance to be mentioned here is a chrono- 
Icgieal one. In both the gpoealogiea there are but 
^me naroea between Sanmm and David— Beat, 
Obed, Jesse. But, accoixling to the common 
chronolagy , fitwu the entrance into Canaan ( when 
Sriawo waa conoto man'a eatate) to the hirth of 
David was 405 ye:irs. or from that to 500 years 
and upwards, ^iow for about on equal per;<>l, tVom 
SohmMW to Jdiobchm, St. Luke's i^uealogy con- 
tains 20 names. Obviously thei^foi-e either the 
chronology or the genealogy is wrong. It must 
inffioa ban to aaNrt that tho ahortanfaig tbt Ib- 



terval between the Exodus and David by about 200 
yeai-s, which brines it to the length indicated by 
the genealogies, doea in the mort remarkable manner 
bring IsrauItUi history into hannoay with Egyp- 
tian, with the tnvlitional Jewish date of the KximIus, 
with the fragment of Edomitish history prej>ervcd 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, and with the internal evi- 
d'-nce of the Isrruditish hifstory H-^Af. The follow- 
ing pedigree will exhibit the sua'esiave genei'ationa 
aa givn by tho two ETaofdiili:— 



JeeanUmg Adtm 



J 
Knot 

Caloan 



I 

Enoch 

I 

rbalM (!>•)«() 



Thlrm (Ttrak) 



I 




I 



Jeisb 

I 



Booi-. 1 



Otwd 



I 



JkttrJfm§ SoloiDua 
BolMMun 



JiMi Mag KutaAB 
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JUCS, callad CbiiA 

Thas it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adnm to Christ, both incluMve, 
is 74, without til' I'- ond Cainan ami lihesa. 

Oittatiatti 1. Abttract i — time, either definite 
or tdddiidto. The prinniy mmSag of th« Hd». 
lior is revolution: lit'uce period of ttrn . Ftoni 
til* geimal idea of a period cornea the mom ^peciai 
Botka «f tp ^ or geoenitioD of nwo, the ordio- 
arr period of human life. In the lonj^-Iired Patri- 
archai ag^ a ^encratioa seem& to iiave been 00ai> 
puted at 1 1 0 years (Gen. xr. 16; oomp. 13, ttld 
Ex. xii. 40; ; the latter i ti^kming, however, was 
the same wLich has bwn adopted by other civilised 
nations, vit. from thiity to tbrty years (Job xlii. 
16). For ^muvt itH in the acoae of a dtfatiU 
perkxl of tirae, M Gtn. XT. 16; Dent, xxiit. 3, 4, 
S, &:c. an it^iefinite period of time: — for time 
past, tee Deut. xzxii. 7 i Ia« Iriii, 12, for time 
f i dm^t M» dr. 17, Izxfi. 5, Ac. 9. Oomer0t0x — 
the men of an ap^, or time. So generation = con- 
tcmporaries (Gen. vi. 9; Is. liii. 8); posterity, 
^0ptadlf in l^al formalae (Lev. iii. 17, &c.) ; 
fathers, or aru-esl on (Ps. :ilix. 19"). Dropping tlii:- 
idtt of time, generation cvtnos to mean a ract\ ci 
dam of iMn. Id A. V. of K. Test, three words 
are rendered by gentration. For tho abstract 
and indefinite, sot Ltikoi.50, Eph. fii. 2t (A.V. 

future: Acts xv. 21 (A. V. ''of old 
timo"). £itk. m. 5 (A. V. "agas"), past. For 
oaoerete, sm Malt. sL 16. 

Genet'areth. In this form the name appeai-s in 
the edition of the A.V. of IGll, in Mark vi. 53, 
•od Lake r. 1 , following the spelling of the Vulgate. 
In Muit. xiv. 34 the A. V. origioaltj Mowod the 
ii«<»iveii Greek Text— Genesaret. 

Gen'esis, the tirst book of the Law or Pentateuch. 
A. The book of Genesis has an interest and an im- 
portance to which no other document of antiquity 
can pretend. If not al>solutoly the oldest book in 
the world, it is the oldest which lap any claim to 
being a trostworthry history. If the rdigioas books 
of other natione make any pretensions to vie with it 
in antiquity, in all other respects they are immea- 
aarably in! tenor* Genesis is naither like tin Todaa, 
3 C' ll-x-tion of hymn^ more or less sublime; nor 
like tiie Zen iave5t.i, a piiilutwphic speculation on the 
origin of all thin^; nor like the lih-king, an un- 
intelligible jumble whose expositors could twist it 
from a cosmological es«ay into a standard treatise 
on ethical philosophy. It is a history, and it is a 
nlic^oaa history. Xlio earlier portico of the book, 
mmrm tba end of tiie ckmtb chapter, may be 



propel ly termed a history of tiie worid ; the latter 
is a history of the Citlicrs of the Jewish race. Bat 

iVom first to la-st it is a religions history. It isvcrr 
iii)|iortant to bear in mind this religious aspect of 
the history, if we wonM put omidvfs hi a poaition 
rigfitly to iMKlersfand it. Ofeourse the facta must 
l-f treate>J like any other historical facts, sifted in 
the same way, and subjected to the same laws of 
evi' lcnce. I'uit if we would judge of the work as a 
whole we must not fwrget th«' evident anu of tin; 
writer. It ia only in this way we can undentMid, 
for instance, wh^ tlie history of the Fall is gircii 
with so much minuteness of detail, whereas of whole 
jjenerations of men we have notliing but a l>;ue cata- 
logue. And oolv in this way con we account ieor 
tM ftet that by or the greater portion of the book 
is occupie^l not with the foi-iunes of nations, but 
with tJie bitH'raphies of the three patriaiclis.— 
B. UnUy ana Design. — That a distinct plan and 
raetliotl characterise the work is now genor.dly nd- 
mittc^l. Wiut then is tlie plan of tlie writer ? 
Vn>t, we must bear in mind that (jcncsis is after 
all but a portion of a luger work. Tlie fire books 
of the Pentateuch ibrm a consecntiTe whole : they 
are not merely a collertion of ancient fragmenti 
loosely strung together, but a well-digested and con- 
nected compositioo. The great sobieet of this h{»« 
tory is the establishment of the Theoenioy. Itj; 
central point is the giving of the Law on Sinni, 
and the solemn eovemuit theic ratified, wheiebf 
the Jewish nation was constituted •* a kingdom of 
pi ie&ts and a holy nation to Jehovah." The book 
of Genesis (with the first chapters of Exodus) de- 
scribes the steps which led to the cstablisbment of 
the Theocjucy. It is a part of tfie writer's plan to 
tell us what the Divine preparation of the wiul l 

was, in order to show, fint, the significance of the 
ed! of Abraham, and next, the tme tiattire of the 

Jewish theiK-i-ncv. He bt-jins with the creation of 
the world, beciiuM; the (io.l who created the worid 
and the God who revealM Himself to the fnthen» is 
the same Cod, Tlie < f Genesis has thus a 

character at once special ami universal, li em- 
braces the wirU; it speaks of God as tlie God of 
the whole hnman race. But as the introduction to 
Jewish history, it makes the universal interest snb- 
ordinate to the national. Five principal j-eisons nie 
the pillare, so to speak, on which the whole super* 
strwlam tests, Adam, Noah, Abrslwra, Imae, and 
Jacob. It will be seen tliat a .sjK'cifle plan is pn- 
lerved throughout. The main purjx»se is never 
fot^tten. God's relation to Israel holds the fint 
pUice in tlie writer's mind. It is this which it is 
his object to convey. The history of that du*"H 
seed, who were the heirs of the pix)misc and the 
guardians of the Divine oracles, is the only history 
which interprets man's relation to God. By its 
light all others shine, and may be read when the 
time shall come. Ueanwliile, as the different &mi- 
Kes drop off here and there from the principal stock, 

thoir coui-se is hrit^fly imiicafed. I'l yond all doubt, 
then, we may trace iu the book of Genesis in it:» 
present form a systematie plan. But does it follow 
from this that the book, as it at pi'cscnt sfand.s, 
is the work of a ikiugle author?— C. /ntc^nty. 
— This is the next question we have to con-ider. 
Granting tliat this unity of di^ign, which we have 
already noticed, ieadu to tlie cuucluMun that the 
work must have been by the same hand, are there 
any reasons for supposing that the author araiied 
himself hi lb nmpodtion of enriler ddcmmtsf 
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aiid if so, aie vvc still able by cntical inresUgation 
to asceiiain where thej have been introduced into 
the bodj of the work t 1. Now it is almmt im- 
MMsiUe to Ttmi Hi* hook of Gcfnestt wHh uijthing 
like a crilicil eye without K-ini:; stnuk with tlu- 
great peculiarities of style and language which 
oertuD porttoDa of it pi-esent. Thm, for instance, 
chap. ii. 3-iii. 24 is quite different l>oth from chap. 
L and from chap. iv. Agsiiii, cHap. xir. and (ac- 
oordrog to Jahn) chnp. xxiii. are evidently separate 
documents tran«.pkntc-l in tlieir oripnnal form with- 
out correction or mo litiL.Ttiuii into the existing work. 
In fact there is nothing like tmilbrmity of style till 
WO eome to the hiatoiy of Joseph. 2. Wo are led 
i» tk« Hme oondnnoii Vf the inicr^ioHS which 
are pnfixed to certain stctious, as ii. 4, v. 1, vi. 9, 
X. 1, xi. 10, 27t and seem to iodicato ao tamj older 
docomente. 8. Lastly, the dbtiad tise of the 
Pivine names, JieAorciA in 5omo SPttinns, anJ EMiim 
in otliers, is charsctGristic of two different writei-s. 
Astiiir, a Belgian fthysiciaD, was the first who 
broached the theory that Genesis was Uise<l on a 
collection of older doGomentji. Of the^o he pro- 
fessed to potDt out as flaaaj as twelve, the use of 
the Divine namcs^ boweTer, having in the first in- 
staoce suggested the distinction. SabsequenUy 
Kichhoru atlopttnl this thcoiy, no flir ns to aiimit 
that two documents, the one Elohistii^ and the other 
Jdioristie, were the nuun of the hook* 

thons^h he lii.l not altogother exclmle others. Since 
his time the theory has been maiutaiued, but vari- 
ously modified, \ff one daas of oities, whilst an- 
other cla>> li.is streniinnsly opposcti it. The grent 
weight of piolabilily lies oa tlie .siJc of those who 
arpie for the existence of ditTerent documents. 
Here and there throughout the book wo meet with 
ft later remark, intended to explain or sapplement 
the earlier monument. Aut^ in some instances 
there wsam to have been so oompleta a fusion of 
the two princi|ml doomDeDts» the Elohistie and the 
.Ti'hovistio, that it is no longer j;>os.sille accurately 
to distinguish them. Of the two principal docu- 
ments, the Ehhistic is the earlier. Hapfeld, whose 
analysis is x'cry ciicful, thinks that he can discover 
traces of thrte original recoi-ds, sui earlier Elohi&t, 
ft JdMmsty and a later Elohist. These three docu- 
ments were, according to him, subsequently imiteil 
and arranged by a fourth person, who acted as 
editor of the whole.— D. Aidhenticity. — Luther 
used to aaj, '* Mihil polchiius Geoesi, nihil ntilios." 
But hard oltios have tried all thef can to mar its 
beauty and to deti-act from ib utility. Certain it 
is that no book has met with more determined and 
UDsparing aaaailaata. To eMmenite and to replf 
to all objections would be imposiihie. We will only 
refer to some of the most important. (1.) The 
storjr of Creation, asgirm in the first chapter, has 
been set aside in two ways: first by placing it on 
the same level with other cosmogonies whidi aie to 
be found in the sacred writings of all nations ; and 
next, by assertijig that its statemfints are directly 
cootradieted hf the diaooTeriei of tnodem scimoe. 
Li t tis glance at the.H' two oLjet- tions. (d/) Now 
when we compare tlie Bibliad with all other known 
ooaiBOgoniaSt wa are Iflgmediatcly itnick with the 
gnsit moral snj)erionty of (he f >rTner. Tliere is no 
confusion here between the I>iviue Cnatoy and i4is 
work. God is befoi-e all things, Oo<l ci-eates aU 
things : this is the soLiinio assertion of the Hebiew 
writer. Wheirns all tiie cosmogouies of the heati>en 
world err ia obt of two dliaetkoa. Eitbtr thojr 
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are Doalistlc, that is, they regard God and matter 

as two eternal co-existent principK^ ; or they are 
Pantheistic, t.e. they ouifound God and iuatt«r, 
making the m^eital mivvne a kind of cmaaatioB 
from the great Spirit which Informs the mass. 
(6.) It would occupy too large a space to discuss 
at any length the objections whldi niaTO been urged 
from the itsuILs of modern discovery apiinst the 
literal truth of this chapter. Cue or two remark* 
of a general kind must suffice. It is ai^ed, for 
instance, that light could not hav* existni befors 
the sun, whereas the Mosaic narratire makes light 
createvl on the first day, anil the sun on the tourth. 
But we do not know that the existing laws of crea» 
tion were in operation when (he cmtiT« fiat wa» 
firet put forth. And agiiin, it u t r rtiiii that 
the language of Genesis con only meim t Ijat the sua 
was creatMl on the fourth daj. It may mean that 
then only did that luminary become visible to our 
planet. With regard to the six day^^ uo reasonable 
doubt can exist that they ought to be interpretfd 
as six periods, without defining what the length of 
those periods is. No attempt, however, whidi has 
as yet been mode to identify these six peiiods with 
Qorreopoiidiqg nokgioal epochs can be prooouocod 
satiafteloiy. What wa onght to mafotaia ia, that 
no reconciliation is neces.saiT. It is certain that 
the author of the tirst chapter of Genesis, whether 
Hoaee or some one elae, new aothbg of geology 
or astronomy. It is obtain that he made use of 
phraaeol<^y conceruing physical tacts lu acoordaace 
with the limited range of information whidi bft 
po5-scs!cd. It is aUo certain that the Bible was 
never iuteuJeJ to reveal to us knowledge of which 
our own faculties, rightly used, could put us in 
pooaession; and we hare no hosiness thonefora to 
expect anything but popular language in the da* 
scription of ]»hysical pheuomena. (2.) To the 
desctipUoD of Paradise, and the history of the Fall 
and of the Deluge veij similar maarks apply. All 
n.ations have their own version of these facts. Bui 
if there be any one original source of these ti'adi« 
tkMS, any root from which they diveigcd, wa can* 
not doubt where to look for it. The eailiest recon! 
of these momentous facts is that preserved in the 
Bible. Opinions have differed whether we ought to 
take the story of the Fall in Gen. iii. to be a literal 
statement of facts, or whether we should regard it 
ju an allegory. But in the latter case we ougijt 
not to deny that spiritual truth. Koithor should 
wo orerlo^ the very important hearinir whicli 
this luirmtive has on the whole of the siib^\"|uent 
history of the world and of Israel. The uni- 
Tcnality of the Deluge, it may be proved, is quito 
at variance with the most certain facts of geology. 
But then we are not Lotmd to contend for a uni- 
veml deluge. The Biblical writer described it as 
universal, bat that was only because it corei-ed what 
was then the known world. (3.) When we come 
down to a later period in the narrative, where we 
hart the opportoni^ of tastiitt the acooracy of tha 
historfan, wa find ft in many of die moat impoarlaat 
particulars abundantly coiTolxiniteil. One of the 
stroogait proofit of the 6oRa Jitk historical character 
of the aaruer pettien of Gaaeris is to ba finind in tfaa 
valuable othnologicil catalogue confninetl in chaja x. 
(4.) As to the fact implie<l iu tlie di^pei'siou, that 
all langa a pa had one orit^in, philulogicnl r coea r eh 
has not as yet b^n cai i ieil llu enough to lead to any 
' very certain result. The most tiiul lias been effected 
I la a claaitfiiiattiw of langnaya in three great fiud- 
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Ccs. (5.) Another fact vhich r<>sts on the aatho< 

rity of the earlier chapters of Genesis, the dei iva- 
tion of the whole human i-ace from a single pair, 
has been abundantly coudrmed by recent investiga- 
tions. (6.) It u quite impossible, as has already 
been said, to notice all the objections made by hostile 
a-itics at erery step as we advance. But it may be 
well to refer to one more instance in which sus- 
picion has been cast upon the credibility of the nar- 
rative. Three stones are found in three di>tinct 
portions of the Book, which in their main features 
no doubt present a striking similarity to one another. 
See xii. 10-20, xx., xxvi. 1-11, These, it is said, 
ai-e clearly only three different versions of the same 
story. 'I'here is a further dilliculty about the age 
of Sarah at the time of the fii-st occurrence. But 
it is a minute criticism, lumlly woilh answering, 
which tries to cast suspicion on the veracity of the 
writer, because of difficulties such as these. The 
positive evideooe is overwlielroing in favour of his 
credibility. The {xitriarchal tent beneath the shade 
of some spreailing tree, the wealth of flocks and 
herds, the free and generous hospitality to strangers, 
the strife for the well, the purchase of the cave of 
ilachpehdi for a burial-place — we feel at once that 
these ai-e no inventions of a later writer in more 
cirilixed times. So again, what can be more life- 
like, more touchingly beautiful, than the picture 
of Hagar and hhmael, the meeting of Abraham's 
servant with llebekah, or of Jacob with Rachel at 
the well of Haran ? There is a fidelity in the mi- 
nutest incidents which convinces us that wo are 
reading history, not fable. Or can anything more 
completely transport us into patriarchal times than 
the battle of the kings and the interview between 
Abraham and Mekhisedec? Passing on to a later 
potiion i>f the Book, we find the writer evinang the 
most accurate knowledge of the state of society in 
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Egypt.— E. Author and date of composition. — This 
subject is disciissetl under PENTATEfCII. 

Oenne'iar, The Water of, 1 Mace. xi. 67. 
[Gkn-vksaret.] 

Oennes'aret, Land o£ Afler the miracle of 
feet.ling the five thousand, our Lord and llis dis- 
ciples crossed the Lake of Gennesaret and came to 
thie other side, at a place which is called " the land 
of Gennesaret " (Matt xiv. 34; Mark vi. 54). It 
is genemlly believed that this term was applied to 
the fertile crescent-shaped plain on the wosteru 
shore of tlie lake, extending from Khan Minyeh on 
the north to the steep hill behind Mejdel on the 
south, and called by the Arabs el-Ghmceir, ** the 
little Ghor." Mr. Pojier gives the length as three 
miles, and the greatest breadth as about one mile. 
Additional interest is given to tlio land of Gen- 
nesaret, or el-Gbuwcir, by the probability that its 
scenery suggested the parable of the Sower. 

Gennet^t, Sea of, called in the 0. T. " the 
Sea of Chiunoreth," or " Cinneroth" (Num. xxxiv. 
11 ; Josh. xii. 3), from a town of that name which 
stood on or near its shore (Josh, xix, 3.5). At its 
north-western angle was a beautiful and fertile plain 
called "Gennesaret" (Matt. xiv. .34), from which 
tlie name of the lake was taken. The lake is also 
called in the N. T. " the sea of Galilee," from the 
province of Galilee which bordered on its western 
side (Matt. iv. 18 ; Mark vii. 31 ; John vi. 1) ; and 
" the sea of Tiberias," from the celebrated city 
(John vi. 1). Its modem name is Bahr Tubari'jeh. 
Most of our Lord's public life was spent in the en- 
virons of the Sea of Gennesaret. This region was 
then the most densely peopled in all Palestine. No 
less than nine cities stood on the very shores of the 
lake. The Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shape, 
about thirteen geographical miles long, and six 
bi-oad. The river Jordan enters it at its northern 
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cud, tad penMs eat at fts Mafheni end. In ftot 

the bed ut tho lake is just a. lower soiion of thi^ 
great Jordan valley, lis most ivmarkable featura 
is tts deop dcpreMi«o, being no Im than 700 feet 

below the Im i'l of the ocean. The srenerv is h]enk 
and moiiotoiwus. The great df inri.>,ion makes the 
dimat*.' of the shores almost tmpical. This is very 
sensibly fill ly the tiarrller in poisig down from 
the plains of iJalilee. lu summer the heat is in- 
teiis«, and even in early spriflg the air has soine- 

tbiag of an Kgyptiau balmlnaa. Tli« water of th« 
lake b gweet, co<il, and tnnipnmt; and as tile 

bciich is cveiywiiere pebbly it h;is n Wantifiil 
f^orkliog look. Jt abiMindi in fiidi now as in an- 
ient tinwa. 

Grnne'-n4, father of ApoUoniiis (2 Mace. xii. 2). 

GentilM. I. Old Testammt. — The Hc4>. iji'yim 
signified iha nations, the surroundiog nations, 
Vjiei'jtum ns oppfjseJ to Isi-ael (Neli. v. S > Not- 
witlistanding the di&agretable touuotatiou of Uie 
term, the Jews were able to use it, e%'en in the 
plural, in a purely technical, geogmphical sense. 
So Gen. z. 5 ; Oen. xiv. 1 ; Josh. xti. 23 ; Is. ix. 1. 
—11, Ncir 'J'cstauwnt. — 1. 'I heGreok fOyo^ in sing, 
means a people oi' nation (Matt. xxiv. 7 i Acts ii. 5, 
&c), and c?en Ubit JewUh people (Luk« vii. 5, 
xxiii. 2, kc). It is only i i •■]■■ pi, that it is used 
for heathen, gentiles. 2. "EAAijk, John rii. 35 ; 
Rom. ill. 9. The A. V. Is not consistent in iu 
trrntm»*nt of this word ; sometimes rendering it by 
"Oi-eek" {AcU xiv. 1, xvii. 4; Rom. i, 16, x. 12), 
sometimes by "Gentile" (Horn. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; 
1 Cor. X. 32). The latter use of the word seems to 
hare arisen from the almost unirersol adoption of 
the Greek langunge. 

Qm'abath, the son of Hadad, an Edomite of tlie 
Toynl family, by an Egyptian princess, tlie sister of 
Tahpenes, tlio (jnei!!! of tlie P/iaraoh who govonir^l 
Kgypt in tlie latter port of the reign of David (IK. 
jL 20; comp. 16). 

Ge'on, I*, e. Guiox, one of the km rivm of 

Ldeu (i-^us. XCir. 27). 

Go'nt, one of the " sons," t. e. descendants, of 
Ik'njamin, enumerated in Ccn. xlvi. 21, a-s alre.ndy 
living at the time of Jacob's migratiou into Kjxyi>t. 
He was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). The text of 
this last passago is rety oonropt; and the diiferent 
Genu there named seem to ivdace themselres into 
one, — tlie same ns the sou of Bola. (iera, who is 
named (Judg. iii. 15) as the ancestor of Ehud, and 
in 8 Sam. xti. 5 m the aaesrtor of Shimei who 
ciirsc' 1 David, is pi'objxlily alMj the fy.nie {«noil. 

Qtt'nr, a very ancient city south of Gaza. It 

occurs chiefly in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 16); 
.ilso incident^dly iu 2 Chr. xiv. K>, 14. it must 
have trenched on the " soalh** or ** south ftiuntry" 
of later Palestine. From a comparison of xxi. 32 
with xxvi. 23, '2>\ I'^iei-sheba would seem to be just 
on the veip; of this! territory, and jierhaps to be its 
limit towaids the HJb. For its southern boondary, 
though very anocrtate, none is more probable than 
tlie W adys VA ArUh (" Kiver of Egypt") and El 
'Ain ; south of which tiie neighbouring " wilder- 
ness of Pnj-an" (xx. 15, xxi. 22, .34) may be pro- 
bably jeckonL>l fo l>e^'n. Williams speaks of a 
Joorf el Genu- as iiow existing, three hours S.S.E. 
of Gaza, and this may probably indicate the northern 
limit of the tenilor)*, if not the site of the town. 
The Taller of Gemr may be almost any important 
wady wiUUft the Itmifei indioatsd. 



On'tML This name does not oeenr iu tiis O. T., 

or in the neocive<l Text of the N. T, But it is 
now generally admitted that in Matt. viii. 2d, 
<*Qerssenes*'sn|Mfsedes*'6adarenes.** Gcrssawas 

a cplcbmtpd city on t!ie eastem horders of IVraeii. 
It i.-i ^situated amid the mo tui tains of <Jile.kd, 20 
mdes east, of the Jordan, and 2.^ north of Phil* 
atleljihi.i, the niicient llabbath-Ammon, It is not 
known when or by whom Gerasa waa tbunded. It 
is first mentioned by Josephus tm having been cap- 
tared by Alesandsr Jannastts (dre. B.C. 85). It is 
indebted fbr its arehHectanil splendodr to the afe 
and genius of the Antotiines (a.d. I,1S-S0"). The 
ruins of Gerasa are by lar the most beautiful and 
extensive east of the Jordan. They are sitonted on 
both sides of a shallow valley that runs from north 
to south through a high undulating plain, and falls 
into the Zurka (the ancient Jabbok) at the distaaoe 
of about 5 miles. The fomi of the city is an irre- 
gular square, eacli side n)e;isurini; ae;uly a iinie. 
Its modem name is Jeraah. 
Ger'getenea, Matt. viii. 28. [Gadaea.] 
Ger'^esites, The, Jtid. r. 16. [GtnoASurrES.] 
Ger'uim, a momitJiin designated by Moses, in 
coiyaactiou with Mount Ebal, to be the soeue of a 
frmt solemnity upon the entrance of the diildren 
of Israel into the promised l uid. Hi^h places had 
a peculiar charm attached to them in this^ days of 
external observanoe. The law was dclivei-ed from 
Sinai: the blessings and rnr^es afflxe-d to (he jnt- 
formauca or ueglect of it weie directed to be piv- 
nounced upon Gerizim and Ebal (Deut. xxvii. ; 
Josh. viii.'). The next question is. Has Moses de- 
fined tlic locilities of Ebal and Gerizim ? St«ndin<; 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, in the land ot 
Moah (Deut. i. 5), he asks : *' Are they not on the 
other side Jordan, by the way where the son goeth 
down {«. c. at some distance to the W.), in the land 
of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign 
over against Gl%al, beside the plains of Moreh f ** 
There is no room for doithtinj; the Saiptural posi- 
tion of Ebal and Gei izim to have been — where they 
are now placed — in the territory of the tribe of 
Eljhndm ; the latter nf t]-em overhanging the city 
of .Shecliem or ijicima, as .losephus, following the 
."vriptural narrative, nssei-ts. It is a far more im- 
poitant question whethet Gerisim was the mountain 
on which Abraham was dincted to tMet his son 
Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2, and s.;.). Fii-st, then, let it be 
obserred that it is no< the mountain, but the dis- 
trict whidi is there called Moriah (of the same root 
with Moreh: see Corn, a Lipid, on Gen. xii. 6), 
and that anUscudentiy to the occuneac^ whidi took 
place upon one of the mountains" in its vicinity — • 
a consideration which of itself would natni^vlly point 
to the lo(9lity, cUrtady known to Abi-aliam, as the 
plain or plains of Moreh, " the laud of vision," 
the high land;" and therefore consistently *' the 
land of aiioration," or ♦* religious wordiip," as it is 
variously explained. That all these inteipretuiinMj 
an inoompanibly more applicable to the natural 
featnres of Gcrhnm and its neighbourhood, than to 
tlie hillock (in comparison) iqwn which Solomon 
built his temple, none can for a moment doubt wiio 
have seen both. The Samaritans, therefore, through 
whom the tradition of the trne site of Gerizim has 
been J11 e-^Tveii, aie probably not wi"Oug when tliey 
point out still — as they ha^'edone fi:om time imme- 
morial — Gerizim as the hill upon which Abraham's 
" fiuth was made pei-fect." Another tradition of 
the Somaritana is lar less tmstwurthf t vii. that 
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Mooat Gemim was tite spot whtre Mdchisedech 
mft Abrahun- thwigh there ceriainlf wai a Sdan 

01 Shalein in thftt neijfhboui h<'<«l (dm. xxsiif. 18). 
i^tfttiy, Uh! tdtiur which Jac«<b built wns not on 
Gehxjin, ns the SomantaDs contcDiI, though pro- 
bably about it«4 Irtwe, at the he«d of the uliin be- 
tween it and Klal, " in tiie parcel of » field" whicli 
that lAtrinrch purchased from the children of Hamor, 
and wb<x« he spread his tetit (Uen. xxxiii. 18>20). 
Bmv wws likewise his well (John it. 6), nnd the 
tomb of his s>in Jasi-j)h i.Insh. xxiv. •iJ), U'tli oi" 
which ara still shown. We now enter upon the 
sNottd flMM in tha hbtmj of Gariiiin. Accord- 
in? to Jov'phus, ;i maiTiage contracted between 
Uanasaeht brother of Jaddus, the theo high»ptiest, 
and thadaof^ter of Saaballat tha Cnthaaan (eemp. 

2 K. Tvii. 24), having created a gi-eat stir nmong-it 
the Jew&, who had been strictly Ibrbidden tu coo- 
tract alien marriages (Ezr. ix. 2 ; Neh. xiii. 23), 
Sanballat, in order to reoooctle his son-in-law to this 
unpopular aifinitj, obtained leare from Alexander 
the Great to build a temple upon Mount Gerizira, 
and t» iamwiiirata a rival priesthood and aitar there 
to tiieaa oi Jtaraealcn. "Samaria thctHxiorth," 
s'>y.* Prideaax, " Wanic the common it'fuge anil 
asjluin of the refractor/ Jews." Gerisim is lilie- 
wise still to the Samarilaiia what Jmmkm is to 
the Jews, nnd Mecca to the Mahomi tans. 

Oar'ilitaa, I Sam. xxvu. 8. [Okiczites.^ 
Oairhe'iiiaiia, tha, onmcd in 2 Mace. xiii. 24 
aoly. Fionj tlie nafure of the case the Gcnhenfans 
must have teen M>uti) of Ftulttnaiii. Grutiiui 6eeim 
to have been the fini to ^ugge»t that the town 
GmhoD or Oenha waa intended. Ewald, with 
greater protmlalitT, conjectures that the iuhabltante 
of 1 i t dty of Gerar ate nuimt. 

Ger ahom. 1. The first-born son of Uosea and 
Zipyiorah (K>. il. 32, xviiL 3). The name Is «> 
jiIiiMM-l in thes-^ pfi.viii,'es :ts="a stnuiger then?,'* 
ill .liliision to Moms' beini; a tumgoer iu Midiao~- 
*• For he suid. I ImTa bera a stnuifer (0«r) in a 
flireign lari<L" Its true meaning, taking it ns a 
Hebrew word, is '^expulsion." The circumcision 
at' Gershom ia probably related in Kx. iw, 25.— 
2. The form under which the name Gehshon — the 
ekiest sou of Leri — is giren in several passages of 
Chroni. les, viz. 1 Chr. vi. 16, 17, 20, 43, Gi, 71, 
XT. T.—S. The lepracntatiTa of Uie priestlj iionUy 
af Phindhaa* ameng thoae who ascoiupanied Eim 
from Babjloo (Ev. viii. 2). In Eidna tha name 
is GsBaoif. 

6«tihMi, eUait af tha llurae aooa af Levi, 

bom before the dcsfcnt of Jacob's family into Egypt 
(Geo. xlri. 11 ; Ex. vi. IG). But, though the eldest- 
bom, the familiea af Genhon were outstripped in 
fam*" ly xhvlr Tonn;;er brethi>^ti <-f Kohath, fiom 
»i}'>in >i'ran^ M««e« aiid the jiiitatly Hue c*i" -\aix*n. 
At the census in the wilderness of Sinai the whole 
number of \hc mi\\e» of the Bene-Genhon waa 750U 
(Xiun. iii. I' j,;, midway between the KohathitM and 
tlie Merarites. The sons of <;< rNli<>n hail i.harj:o of 
tlie fiibrics of the Tabernacle' — the coveiiugs, cur- 
taiaa, hangings, am! eoids (Vum. iiL 25, 20, ir. 26, 
-'■> ; for the tran^jjort of these they had two cvercil 
wagons and four uxeo (vii. 3, 1). In the encamp* 
ment their station was behind the Tahamade, an 
thf ttM si'lo 'Num. iii. '27V), In the appoilionmpnt 
of ti)«: Levittoil cititsi tiiiit' cn tt'li to the lot of tla' 
( tersbonites. These weif in the northern triltes — 
two in Manasseh beyond Jordan, four in Icsachar, 
Ibor in Asher, and three in Kaphtali. 
Ooy. D. & 



Oanhonitea, the, the family docended fiom 
GBiUMOlf or GSBSUOX, the son of Leri (Num. iii. 
?1. 23, 24. ir. 24, 27, xxvi. 57; Josh. .xii. "3; 
1 Chr. xxiii. 7; 2 Chr. xiix. 12>. "The Gkr- 
SIIONITE," as applied to individuals, ooeun in 1 
< !, . v^vi. 21 n.,u.bn\ xxix. 8 (JehielV 

Oer aon, 1 LA. viu. 29. [Gkiishom, 3.] 

Oar'zltea, tha, a tribe who with the Geshuritca 
and the Amalekita occupied the land between the 
south of Palestine and Kgypt in the time of Saul 
(I Simu xxvii. 8). The name is not found in the 
text of the A. V., Uit only in the maigin. In tha 
name of Meant tietisim we have tha only remainiq^ 
ti .u-« of tho pi nv nce of thia old tribe af Bedouina hi 
central rulestioe. 

Gv'mb, Hm Land oC; tha Gieek fatm «f the 
Hebrew numo Crv^tiKN (Jud. i. 0\ 

Oe'aham f pn irt iTy Gri)nAN, .a* in A. V. of 
I6II), ono cfthi- >i>ii> .lAiih.M, in the genealogy 
of Ju<I;ili and f.iiniiy ot raK li (1 Chr. ii. 47 ,. 

Oe'shem, and Oaah mu, an Arabian, nitatioti^ 
in Neh. ii. 19, and vi. 1, 2, 6. We rn;iy conclude 
that he was an inhabit-uit of Arabia Fetraea* or af 
the Arabian Desei-t, nnd probably the ehief of a 
tnl*'. The .\nil>K- nann' on r''>]><>n>,lini; to ^^:■^henl 
cannot esisily be identihed. JdMm Cor GtUim) is 
one of very remote antiqnity, and ,pMhnm is the 
iiaini" ot' an hi>tnrirnl tril-e lif Ara''ia I'roper ; tl»e 
latter may more pivbabiy be connttrt'-i with jt. 

Oe'ahlur, a Uttle principality hi the mu tii . tstem 
ctMnc'i of liashnn, adjoinuig the province of Aj-gob 
( Deut. iii. 14;, lUid the kini^tJom of Amm (Syria in 
the A. V. ; 2 S.im, xv. 8 ; cnmp. 1 Chr. ii. 28), 
It is highly probnble that Gcshur was a section 
of the wiM and hi ;':;l- 1 i-e-rion now called el-Lejah, 
[AK'.-r.] 

Owh wi and Geah'oritea. 1. The inltabttants 
of Oedrar (Dent. iii. 14; Josh. ril. 5, xiii. 11).— 

2. An aju'itnt IiIIk- which dwelt iu the desert 
between Aiabia aud I'ltiiistia (Josh. xiii. 2 ; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8\ 

Oeth'er, the thiid in outer of the son« of Arnm 
((•en. .\. 'Z'.'i,. No .siiK-tutit/iy tratt ot' tjie jv"pl'j 
sprung fiom this stock lias been found. 

Gethaam'ane, a small " fimn " (A. V. "place ;" 
Matt. xxvi. 36 ; Mark xiT. 32), Mtuated acixMs the 
brook Kedion (John xviii. 1), probably at the foot 
of Mount Olivet (Luke zxii. Hi)), to the N.W., and 
about ^ or } of a mile Englim from the walls of 

.let iisalein. There was a " c'^ideii,*' or lather 
orchard, attached to it, to which the olive, lig, 
and pomegranate donhtlesa Invtted naert by their 
hospitable shade. Anr! we know tVom the E\"an- 
geli«ts Luke (xxii. aud Juiiu (wiii. 2) that our 
Lord ofttimes resorted tliither with his disciplea. 
Accordinj; to .To>ephuN tlie suburbs of Jeiu,<.ilem 
abounded with giirdtiis nnd pleasure-grounds'. liut 
Getliiseroane has not com'.* down to us ns a scene 
of mirth ; its inexbauitii»le assedatioos aiv the 
oir^pt ing of a single creDt— the Agony of the Son 
of God on tht> ivening priH tiling His ras>iiin. 
A modern garden, in wliich ore eight venemble 
oli ic -' tieea , mid a grotto to the north, detached from 

it, and in < lo.'>er (-nnexion with tlie Chi neh of the 
Sepulchre of the Virgin. Against the conteu)|M»nry 
aatiqalty of the olive-tram, it haa been ur^ed that 
Titus cut down nil the tiws round abotit .^•n^^alcm. 
Tiie probability wyuld seem to be tliat tiiey were 
planted by Cliri&tian hands to mark the spot; 
unless, like the sacred olive of the AciopoliSi they 
may have reproduced theouelvea. 
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Qeu olf Km ot Macbi, the Gadite spy (Nam. xiii. 
15). 

Got'eTt ancirn* city i f Can.ian, w1to=^ king, 
Horatn, or Elani, coming to the ajwiistauoe of I^adiish. 
I kill«l with all hi« peo^ bjr Joshua (Josh, x, 



33, xii. The town, however, it not nid to 

have been Jestiovwi. It fomed one of the laad- 
marks on the south boundar}' of Ephraim, between 
the lower Bethrboron and the Alcditernmeui (xri. 9), 
the weetera limit of the tribe (1 Chr. ril. 28). It 
was allotted ^vith its suburbs to the Kohathite 
Lerites (Joah. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67); but the 
oiginal InhaUtante were not d ls poew e w ri {JoAg. i. 
2y) ; and even ilovvn to tlic rol^n of Solnmmi the 
Cansiauites weie etill dwellit)^ there, and paying 
tribote to bniel (1 K. ix. 16). EwaU takee Ocscr 
and Ge«hur to be the sanK*. In one plare Gob is 
given aa identicnl with Gezer'(l CKr. xx. 4 ; comp. 
2 Sam, xd. 18). Th^ exact aite of Geser has not 
been disoorered, but its feneial poiition ia not 
difBcult to infer. Petfnps tte ^raog&A diAm for 
identity with Gezer are jnit foi-wai J liy a vill,i,'(_' 
ealUd yoiSrt 4 or 5 railea ooat of Jopfn, oo the 
road to BamMk and L^M, 

Gaz'rites, the. The word which the Jewi.sh 
ctitka have substituted in the mamn of the Bible 
Ibr the andaot readinf, '*«lw GetUla" (1 Sam. 
xx- ;; [GKnziTKs, riir.] 

Qi ah, .T j)l;»CL' n.-xuiv'd only in '2 >:un, h. 24^ to 
desit^nate the (ic^itii^n of the hill Ammah. 

Giants. 1. They are first spoken of in Gen. tU 
4, uudei the name XfpMlim. The word is derited 
either from pdldh or j>d!d ( =" marrellous "), or, 
•t it genenUly believed, from u^phal, either in the 
feme to titrow down, or to fidl (s<' fidlcn angela." 
cf. Is. 12 ; I.iike x. 18). That the word moans 
** giant " is clear from Num. xiii. 32, 33. but we 
mow oome to the i-emai-kable conjectures about tiie 
origin of these Xej}hilan in ntii. vi. 1-4, Wc arc 
told that " there vrere NepbiUm in the earth," and 
that afterwaitls the " mmu of God " mtogltog with 
th.? V»M;itifiiI " daughters of men " produced a race 
of VKjlout .md insolent GiUiorim (A. V. ** mighty 
men "). The genealogy of the Nephilim, or at any 
rate of the earUett At^pAtittm, ii not reoorded in 
Scripture, and the name ftidf ia eo myitariona Hiat 

we arc lest iti conjtx'tuic )cs|xH'(iiit; th(?m.»2. The 
sons of the nuuiiages mentioned in Gen. vi. 1*4 are 
called ^JftftorAn, a feneral name m«>aning powerftU. 
They wci-t? not ^Kv^*■^^avily piants in our sense of the 
word. Y'et, as was natund, the^e powerful chiefs 
were almoet anivenally represented as men of 
extmordina;7 stature. P.ut who were the parents 
of these ^,^.^nt-s? wlm ai-e "the mmis of God"? 
The opinions are various: — (1.) Men of potoer. 
(2.) Men with great gifts, in the image of God." 
(3.) Cainites arroo:aiitly assuming the title; or 
(4.) the pious S«"tliit«-s (ct)mp. Gen. iv. 26). 
Wondiimten of false godt. (6.) DeviUf such as 
the Incttbt and SneenU. (7.) CbMely allied to tbi* 
is the oldest opinion, that thoy were an-jc's. The 
rare expression " M>aa of (loA " certaiqly mcanit 
ai>g<^ in Job xxxviii. 7, i. 6, ii. I, and that such 
is the meaning in Gen. vi. 4 also was the most 
prevalent opinion both in the Jewish and ^rly 
Christian Church. It was piT>l>abIy tbia very an- 
dent view which gave rise to the ^nriooi Booit of 
Knoch, and the notion quoted from ft by 8t. Jude 
(6), and alluded to by St. Petor (2 I'ct. ii. 4 ; comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 10). Eveiy one will remember the allu* 
to Urn mm intopvatatlon in Miliar Fat, 
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Reg. ii. no.'^The next race of gimts which we 
find mentioned in Scripture b, 8. Tuc BepraIM, 
n Ti nrj^ v( hich frequently occm-s, and in some >^ 
iiuiricaitie [jaasages. The earliest mention of them 
is the record of their defeat by Chedorlaomer and 
some allied kings at Ashteroth Kamaim (Gen. xir. 
5). Extirpated, however, from the east of Palen- 
tine, they long found a home in the west (2 Snm. 
xxi. 18, sq.; 1 Chr. zx. 4). It is probable that 
they had p oM M wd diatrida mrt of the Jonbrn in 
early time.s, since tlw** Valley afHephairo'* ^'2 S-mi. 
V. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 1$; b. tfit 5;, a nch valley 
S.W. of Jenisalen* derived its ramfr from tbem. 
TJiey were probably one of those .iImm ipnal people 
to wlioae existence the traditions of many nations 
testify, and of whose gOBcalegy the Bible gives us 
no infonnatinn. .Seme suppose them to be J.ipheth« 
ites. In A. V. Um words used for it are " Rephaim,** 
" giants," and " the dead." That it has the latter 
meanii^ in man/ pasMfes b» certain (Ps. Ixxxviii. 
10 ; Prov. U. 18, ix. 18, ni. 16 ; Is. xxri. 14, 19). 
An attellti^■e consiJi-nition .st-oms to leave little room 
for doubt that the dead were called Bephaim, from 
aome notfon af Shad (A. V. "beU") being the 
residence of the fallen spiriLs or lMin-vl giants. 
Branches of this great unkuown peopk were cnlltrU 
Emira, Anakim, and Zuzim.-^. Emim, smitten by 
(^"hL'dorlaf'nvT nt Sh n > li Kiiiathaim Gen. .'» , 
aiid occupying the counU'y aflei waris hAd by the 
Blaibites (Deut ii. 10).«5, An.\ki.m. Tha im^ 
becile terror of the spies enggerated their propor- 
tions into something snperhaman (Num. xiii. 28, 
33 I, anil their name became proveil'Ml (Iv-ut. ii. 

10, ix. 2).«6. Zuzix, whoee principal town was 
Ham (Gen. xir. 5), aiul wbe Uvnd betwem th« 
Anion and the Jabbok, 1>eini; a uorthem tiilx- of 
iiephaim. No one has yet proved by expriciice 
the poesibility of giant raoea materially exce«ding 
in sixe the average hdght of man. There i> rio 
great variation iu the Ordinary stmdard. The 
general Ijolief (until TWf mnt nnses) in the exist- 
ence of fabulously enormous men arose from fancied 
giant-ginvcs, and above all fiom the discovery of 
huge bones, which were taken for those of men, in 
days whn oomimmtiva anatomy was nnknown. 
On tba vAtt lMmd« i so la tol bntauem of nonrtroaity 
are sufficiently attesttxl to pixtvc tint heings like 
Goliath and his kinsmen may have existed. 

SaiMr. BcM^fabar, to tiie number of nia«(y> 
five, retttiMd tdtli ZeruUNibal fimn Babyloa (Bsr. 

11. 20). 

Glb'betliont a town allotted to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. .\ix. 44), and afterwanls ^'iven with its 
"suburbs" to the Koliathite Le\ite-s xxi. 23). In 
the Onomastioon (Gabathon) it is ■(r.otei as a 
small viUafe called Gabe* in the 17th mile from 
Caesarea. no name at all resembling it has, how« 
ever, bivu discovered in that direction. 

Qib'MU Sheva, " the bther of llacbenah," and 
<*fiitlier of Gibea," m nentlened with other name* 
unmistakeahly those of plaitis and not p^rsr-ns, 
among the descendants of JuiUh (1 Chr. ii. 49, 
oomp. 42). This would seem to point out Giben. 
On the other hand Madmannah (ver. 40) ntalls 
Madmeiiah, a town named in connexion with Gibenh 
of Benjamin (Is. x. 31), and dianfbre lying aoma- 
where north of Jerusalem. 

Gib'eah, a word employed In the Bible to d«*note 
a " hill." Like most words of this kind it pave its 
name to several towns and places in Palestine, 
which ««al4 dau blh w bt gaiamlly oa or 
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^lill. They nre— 1. GiBtAH, a dty in the moun- 
tajiw!;stiict uf Judali, named with Maon nnd the 
southeiu Cai mel (Josh. xv. 57 ; and comp. 1 Chr. 
ii. 49, &c.). It5 sit« U yet to seek.— 2. Gibeath. 
Thk is cnumcnted amoog the but group of the 
iowni of Baijntniii, next to Jera«deni (Joah. rriJL 
28). It is gejipnilly taken to be tlie i>Iace which 
aftenmrdi became so uotorioas as " Gibeab-of-B«n- 
junin" or <*of<&iil.*' Bnt ihii wis five or six 
miles north of Jerusalem. Tlie name hdr.^ in tlic- 
"construct state" — Gibeath iuA in't (iil'cah — may 
it not belong to the following tuino Kirjatli, and 
clmnt.* the liill adjoinin'^ that town?— 3. The place 
ia wliuli tJie Ark remained trotn thf time of its 
retiiin by the Philistines till it* j<moval by Darid 
(2 Sam. Ti. 3, 4; oorop. 1 Sam. Tii* 1, 2),*>- 
4. OioEAR-or-BEirjAiiTir. Ifii* town doea not 
n^jv-ar in the lists of the citit^ of Benjamin In Josh. 
x\'iii. (1.) We tint cocouater it ia the tragical 
stoty of the Lerite audi his oanenbine (Jndg. zte., 
ZJ.]. It vrns then a city," with the umil open 
street or s-juaio (Judg. xii. 15, 17, 20;, and con- 
taining Too " i hosen men" (xs. 15), tirobnbly the 
cune whose skill as slini;ers Is presorvcM in tho noxt 
Terse. In many jiailaulars (iib.ali ;igre^ very 
closely with Tuteil-el-Fnl. a conspicuous eminence 
just four miles north of Jerusalem, to the liebt of 
the rocul, (2.) We next meet with Oiberii of Ben- 
jamin durin.; the Philistine wars of iSanl and Jona- 
than (1 Sam. xiii., xir.). Jt now bean its full title. 
The pBdtlon of matten seems to hav* been thiB>-> 
The rhilist!n>'^ woio in jK)s^cs5ion of the village of 
Geba, the preset /«6a, on the south side oi' il^ie 
Wais SmeekiU. Sonth of^ PfUlistine camp, and 
nbnnt three railcs in its rcsir, wa.s Jonathan, in 
<jib'.\h-<>f-Bonjamin. witli a thoiia;tiid tiiosea w;u- 
rii is ^liii. '2). (3.) As " Gibeah of Benjamin" 
this place is referred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 (comp. 
1 Chr. xi. 31), and as '< Gibeah " it is mentioned 
hy Hosea (v. 8, ix. 9, x. 9), but it docs not again 
4qipear in the lUstmr, It is, howevert almost with> 
nnt donU identieJ witb— 8. GraeAiT'OF-SADL. 
This Is ni-t inontionoJ as ?\iurs city till after his 
aooii ting ^1 Sam. x. 26)* when he is siud to have 
gone ■* MOtt*' to Gfbeah. Jn the suhsaqneut naiw 
retire the town bears its full name (xi. 4). The 
name of Saul has not been found in u>aiicsiou witl) 
nnr pLice of modem Palestine, bat it existed as late 
as tlip .Lty* of Jc«ephus, and an alluMon of his has 
ftnt unAtii;!/ given the clue to the identification of 
the town with the spot which now bears the name 
of T^tlcil el-Ful. JosephtLs, describing Tittis's march 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem, gives his route as 
through Samaria to Gop.hna, thcnt-e a day's maixh 
to a valley " called by the Jews the Valley of 
Thorns, near a eertahi TiUaf;e called GahatltMoulc, 
disLint from Jerusalem alxuit thirty stadia," i. e. 
^ust the distance of TukU el-Fid. Here he was 
joinod by a part of his army ftom Emmans (Nico> 
polls), h- n-ouM naturally come up the read by 
Beth-horon and GiVx-nn, tho same which stiil &li8 
Into the northern i na 1 close to JUSrif el-FAl. In 
both these rc^tpects therefore the ngrwrn^nt is com- 
plete, and Gibeah of Benjamin mu6t be tuken as 
ideutical with Gibeah of Saul.-^ GiBEAH-IX- 
TH£-Fi£LDv named only in Jndg. xx. 31t as the 
pinoa to whkh on* of high ways" led (bm 
Gibeah-of-Benjamin. It is probably the same a^ 
Gebcv- The " meadows of Gafaa " (A. V. Gibcali ; 
Judg. XX. 33) hare no oonneiioa with the " field." 
thnUcbrnrwordsbdagintireljdliannt^T. Then 



are several other names compounded of Gileahf 
which are giren in a transUted form in the A. Y., 
probably fiom their appearing not to belong to 

tOW'J r . 

Qih'eath, Josh, xviii. 2S. [Gibeah, 2.1 
eiVMfhite, the, ■. r. the natiw of Gibeah (1 

Chr, xii. 

Gib eon, one of the four cities of the HiFiT£% 
the inhabitants of which made a league with Joshnn 
(ix. 3-15), and thus escaped the fiitc of Jericho and 
Ai (comp. xi. 19). Gibeon lay within the tenitorv 
of Benjamin (xriii. 25), and with its " suburbs ' 
was allotted to the priests (xxi. 17), of whom it 
became aflerwards a principal station. The situa- 
tion of Giboon has fortunately been recovered with 
as great certain^ as any ancient ait* in Palestine. 
The tnTeUer who pannes the noitheni camel-rond 
from Jcnis.alcm, turninij olT to the lefl at TuUil 
cl-FU (Gibeah), on tliat branch of it which ieads 
westwaid to Jai&, finds himself, after oroesbig one 
or two stony and bari-en ridges, in a li trict of a 
more open character. The hills are rounder and 
more isolate<i than those through which he has been 
Jessing, and liso in vvdl-di'lined mamelons from 
broad undulatiu;^ v.d]eys ul" tolerable ejitt'nt and 
fertile soil. This is the centi-al plateau of the 
ooontry, the " land of Benjamin ;" and these raand 
hills are the Olbeahs, Gelas, Gibeons, and Ramahs, 
\vhot;c names wcur so frequently in the records ot 
this district. Ketaioiug its aucieut name almost 
Intact, Et^A stands on ^e mrthemmost of a 
couple of the>c mamdnns, ju^t at the pLvce when? 
the roiid to the aea y^rU iuto two branches, the one 
by the lower level of the B culjf AdWinan, tiie other 
by the lici^jlit"! of the Betb-horons, to Gimzo, Lydda, 
and Joppa. The '* wilderness of GiUwn" (2 .Sam. 
ii. 24)— t. e. rather the waste pasture-grounds— 
must have been to the east, beyond the circle or 
suburb of cultivated fields, and towai-ds the nciglv- 
bearing swells, which bear the names of Jedireh 
and Bbr HebaSah, its distance from Jerusalem by 
the main road is as nearly as possible 6} miles ; but 
tlier. i :i lUi i- lii xt n.-ducing it to 5 miles. 

Oib'eonitet, the, the people of Gibeon, and pei^ 
haps also of the three dties — ociatad with Gibeon 
(Josh. ii. 17)— Ilivites; and who, on the discovery 
of the attatagem by whicl) they had obtotoed the 
protection of the laraelites, ware eondenmed to la 
perpetual bondmen, hewers of woo<I and drawers 
of water for the congiicgatiou, and for the house of 
God and altar of Jehovah (Jodl. iX 23, 27). Saul 
appears to have broken this co?enant, and in a At 
of enthusiasm or patilotism to have killed somo 
an l devised a genend mas^cre of the rest (2 Sam. 
xxi. 1 , J, 5). Tins was expiated many years after 
by giving up seven men of Saiil't desMkhnta to 
the Gib-i'oiiitcs, who hung them or crudfied tlieni 
" before Jehovah " — as a kind of sacritioe — iu 
Gibeah, Saul's own town (4, 6, 9). 

GibHtes, the. The "land of the ^illite" Is 
mentioned iu connexion with Lebanon m the enu- 
meration of the portions of the Promised Land re- 
maining to be couqueiT<! by Joshua (Tn-h. xiii. 5), 
Thei« is no reason to douLt tliat tlie uiiuatou to 
the inhabitants of the city Gebal. 

Oiddnl'tl, one of tha sons of Hentn, tha king^s 
se«r ( 1 Chr. KT. 4). 

Oid'deL L Chiiditn of Giddel were among the 
Nethinim who returned from the captirity with 
Zerofahabel (Ev. U. 47; K«h. yrIL 49).*-l. Bow- 
aiddd urn also amom tha **Mrattts of Solcnaa * 

U 2 
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who returned to Judaen in tlM 
ii. 56 ; Neh. vii. 58 j. 

Oiid'6011, « MaiMMlte, foungest aon of Joosh of 
the Abiezritw, an undistinpiishe.1 runily who iive<l 
ni Ophrah, a town probably on the west of Jor ian 
(Jn^* H. 15)t although it« exnrt position is un- 
known. He WIS the Bilh recorded Judge of Israel, 
and for many reasons the greatest of them all. 
When we first hear of him he was grown up and 
had sons (Judg. ri. 11, viii. 20), and from the 
a(>o>trophe of WO angel (vi. 12) wemftyoondado 
that he hiul alreatly distinjrinshf-l liim^elf in war 
Against the roving bands of notuaiiic (-obbers who 
had op pwtd Imiel for seren jears, and whose 
c'Kint!<-ss multitudes (compared to locusts from 
tiiejr tetribie devastations, vi. 5) annually destroyed 
all the pnxluce of Canaan, except such as could be 
concealed in nioantain>fiutne«aes (vi. 2). It was 
probably during this disastrous period that the 
. cnjii^i-ation of Klimelech toolc |>iace ;Uiith i. 1, 2). 
When the angel appeared, Gideon was threshing 
wheat with a Aril In the winepress, to oonoeal it 
I'lom the pri^iatnry tyrants. His call to be a 
delivei'er, and hia destruction ot haal's altar, are 
rekited in Judg. vi. After this begins the second 
act of Gideon's lite. Clothed by the Spirit of God 
(.ludg. vi. 34; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke juciv. 
49), he blew a trunip> t, and was joined by Zebulun, 
Nnplitali, and even the i-eiuctant Ashcr. Strength- 
euttl by a double sign from God, he reduced his 
army of 32,000 by the usual proclamation (l>eut. 
zx. 8 ; comp. 1 Maoc iii. 56). By a aeoood test 
at ** the spring of tnmblhig'* he agahi reduced the 
nunifn-T of his f.il!o\vei> tn .''nf) (.Indu'. vii. 5, s-^.")- 
Tlie midnight attack upon the Midiauites, tlieir 
, panic, and the rout and uangliter that followed, are 
told in Judc;. vii. The m^'niory of this splendid 
dtliveniU(X> took deep root in tlie national traditions 
' 1 ^sun. xii. 1 1 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. II ; b. Ix. 4> S. 86 ; 
Heb. xi. 32). After this there was a peace of 
40 years, and we see Gideon in ]^ccful possession 
of iiis well-eamod honours, and sunounded by the 
dignity of a numerous household (viii. 29>31)1 It 
is not inprobttble that, like Sanl, he had vwei a 
port of his populirity to his princely appeMNUice 
^Judg. viii. IH), In this thinl stage of hta life 
ooeor aUIn hie OMMt noUo and hie most questiooaUe 
actS| viz. the refusal of the monarchy on theocratic 
gromids, and the irregular consecration of a jewelled 
ephod (bmed out of Uie rich spoils of Mklian, which 
proved to the Isi-aelites a temptation to id<dritry, 
ntthough it was doubtless intende<l lor use in the 
worship of Jehovah. 

eidWi,aBenjamite, father of Afaidan (Nam. 
11, ill. 22, vii. 60, 05, x. 24). 

Gi dom, a place name<l only in Jndg. xx. 45. It 
would appear to have been situated between Gibeoh 
(^iteil ehFU) and A* diff Simmon ; bulnotnoe 
of the name has yet been met with. 

Giar-Eagle, an unclean bii-d mentioned in Lev. 
». 18 and Deut. xiv. 17. Thei-c is no reaion to 
doubt that the rAchdm of the Heb. Scriptures !•< 
identical in reality as in nxunc with the rac/uun 
of the Arabs, viz. tilt i^Tptiu Tulton {Ntephm 
percnoptervs). 

Oift. The giving and receiving of presenti has 
in all ages been not only a more frequent, but also 
a more ibnnal and sisniticant proceeding in the 
East than among ourMlves. We cannot addmie a 
more reui.arkablc proof of the important part which ; 
lucseuts piny in the social life ut the East than tiie j 
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than fifteen different expressions for the ooo 
Many of these ezpresskms have spei-ific meanings: 
for instance, MeaMol applies to a present fh>m an 
inferior to a superior, as IVom subjects to a kin^ 
(Judg. iii. 15 ; 1 K. X. 25 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 5; : masetk 
ezpresaes the convene idea of a present from a 
superior to an inferior, as from a king to his sub- 
jects (Esth. ii. 18). Again, shochad is a gift for 
the purpose of escaping punishment, presented 
either to a judge (Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. x. 17), or 
to a conqueror (2 K. sv{. 8). It it clear that the 
term " i;il t " is frequently used where we shouU 
substitute "tribute," or' "fee." The tribute of 
saljeet elatee was pdd not in a fixed soin of money, 
but in kind, each nation prcs<'ntini^ its particular 
product; and hence the e.xpri's>ion " to bring pre- 
sents "= to own submission {^^. Iwiii. 29, Ixzvi. 
11; Is. xviii. 7). Friends brought presents to 
friends on any joyful occasion (l-^th. u. 19, 22), 
those who asked for information or advice to thoao 
who gave it (2 K. viiL 8), the needy to the wealAy 
from whom any assistanoe was exmeted (Oen. xlHi. 
11; 2 K. XV. 10, xvi. 8 ; "n the ocfaaion of a 
marriage, the bridegroom not only paid the parent* 
for his bride (A. V. " dowry "), but also gave tlin 
bride certain presents (Gen. xxxiv. 12 ; comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 22). The nature of the presents was as 
various as were the occasions. The mode of pre- 
wntation wa'* with as much parade as possible. 
The refus.ll of a present was reganled as a high 
indignity. No less an insult was it, not to bring n 
present when the poaitien of the parties demanded 
it(l Sam. X. 27). 

Oilion. 1. The second rircr cf Paradlw (Gm. 
ii. 13).—^. A phice near Jerusalem, menocabk aa 
tlie some of the anointfog and prodaaMitien of So> 
lomon as king (1 K. i. 33, 38, 4')!. The locnlily 
of Gihon will be investigated imder JiCKt'Sia.KX. 

Oilalai', one of the priests' sons at the conaeBrn 
t-oii 'if tin- wnl! of Jn-,i5,'iiem (Neh. xii. I^G). 

Gilbo a, a mountain range on the ecutem side of 
tlie plain of Esdroelon, rising over the city of Jezrecl 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 with xxiz. 1). It is only 
mentioned in Scripture in connexion with one event 
in Israelitish histoiy, the >li l)at ;in ! death of Saul 
and Jonathan by tlie i'hili»tines (1 ^Saxa. xxxi. 1 ; 
9 Sam. 1. 6, xxi. 12; 1 Chr. x. 1, 8). Of the ident- 
ity of Oilboa with the ridge which sti etches east- 
w.-u\l, from the ruius of Jezivd, uo doubt can be 
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«ntcrtaiiicd. The village is now called J«M», • between Ephnim and Miniwh) i" th« lui dauM 
Tt» rvagt cf Gilbea cxteodt in length mne ten ' beinj; added pamtheflcany. 

miles fiom W. to E. The greatest height is not Gil'gal. 1. Tiie site of the first oinij. of {1i.> 
more than DOO or 600 ftet above the pUun. Tbcir ^ In-aelit^ oq the west ot* the Joi'xlan, the place at 
nodern local name ie /eM JUMoA. i which they parted the 6nt night after eraaing the 

Oil'end. 1. A monntninons rt^-^ion east of the river, 7im\ where the twelve ytones were set up 
Jotilan ; bounded on the north by Bashan, on the wiiich had been takeo fiutn the l>oil of the strenm 
east by the Arabian plateau, and on the K)uth by (Josh. ir. 19, 20, comp. o ; wlieie also they kept 
Moabntid Ammon (Gen.xxxi. 21 ; Deut. iii. 12-17). their first pa^wver in the land of C-inaan (v. 10). 
It is suuif times called " Mount (jileod " (Gen. xxaI. It wiis iu the " eud of the eiist of Jericho" (A. V. 
25)» tometimeb " the Und of Gilend" (Num. rtxii. " in the east border of Jeiicho") np]inrently on a 
1); and Mnetfanei einaplj " Giknd " (Ps. Iz. 7 ; hillock or risiug groand (r. 3, comp. 9) iu the Ar> 
GeiL. nxrii. 25) ; but a oumpariaoo of the wewrA hoth-Jeiicho (A. V. ** the pUdns "V that is, the hot 
fc».vs3i:cs >hows that thty all riu'aii the Niine thing. l!eJl^i•s^^tAl lli^t; i<:t of tlic Ghor which lay between 
The wuoe Gileaul, ns is usual in Talestine, deschbet the town and the Jordan (r. 10). (2.) W'e again 
the physical aspect of the eoitntry. It rignifiei a ' enoounter Oilgal in the time of Saul* when it 
kml locky ii'git ii.'* The stntemoiits in Oen. ixii. s«'t'in.s to Jiave exchanged its milit:uy associations 
48, are not opposed to this etyinnkigy. The old fur thi>se of sauctity. (3.) We again hare n glimpse 
mnt of the diitriet was Gilead, hut hy a !>]icht of it, some sixty yeai-s later, in the history or 
*'hange in the pronundatitju, the raiJiiiil l-^ttr^i^ Diivid's i-ettini to .I.:'rui.'iIoui (2 Sam. sii.). IVyoiitl 
liciiig rtlaineJ, the aieaiiiag wiis made iK-autiluliy the giiucial 6t.Ueiiu'tits alxjve quoti-d, tlie s.ncred test 
applicable to the "heap of stones" Jacob and Laban contains no iudiaitions of the.po»ilion of Gilgal. 
had built up—" the heap of witaess." TboM ao* Is'either in the AiK>cryphn nor the N. T. is it men- 
4{uainted with the modern Arabs and their literatare tloned. No modern tmveller hns succeeded in elicit- 
will see how intensely such a play upon the word \ug the name, or in 'Jiacuverinj^ a probiible site. In 
would be appreciated by them. The extent of , Van de Vetde's n»p (1858) a named i/o- 
<3tkad we ean aaeertoln with toleinble cxnetaesa | Aar/^r, « little S.B. of er-Rtha^ ii aarlDed as po*> 
ii-om inddeiital notices in tlie Holy Scriptures. The sihic; but no explanation is afforded either in his 
Jonkn was its western border (1 iiain. jdii. 7 ; J Syria, or his Memoir, But, 8. this was certainly 
S K. s. 33). A comparison of n number of |ia^ | a distinct place from tlie Gil^ which is connected 
sngw shew; that the river Hieromax, the modem with the l.i>t f:mie in the life of Elijah, and with 
tSheriat d-MundJiur, sc'ixuated it from Bashan on { one of Eli»ha'ii !iiiracle& ('« K. ii.). The mention 
the north. On the east the mountain range melts of Bnal-shalisha (ir. 42) gives a cine to its situn* 
ar\-ny gnvluolly into the high plateau of Arabia, tion, when taken wiUi the notice of Eusebius (Onom. 
The boundary of Gilead is here not m> cleai ly de- Bethsarisa) that that place was fifteen miles from 
<ined, but it ro.iy be regarded as running along the Diospolis (Lydda) towards the north. Iu that ri>ry 
i«ot of the range. The r»U^ of Ucshbon mar, in j position stand now the mine bearing the name <^ 
all pfvhiibtlity, he the eoathem boandary of Gilead. | Jiljilieh, i. e. Gilgal.— S. The ** KtKO OF THE W A- 
Gilead thus eifende^l from the pinillel (>f the south TION8 OK UiLiiAi.," or rather perhaps the ♦'kin;: 
end of the 5ea of Galilee to that of the north end of i of Goim*at-Cilgal," is mentioned in the catalogue 
tiw Utad S en n boot 60 milei; nnd ita nvera^ | of thechiaftovertiirawn by Joshua (Jeeb. ifi. 23). 
bn^dth narcely exreeJe«l 20. The section rf ni!.nd Tlie name oocure next to Von (22) in nn enumern- 
lying between the Jabbuk and the Uietuniax i* now tion apparently proceeding southwaids, and there> 
<sdle<i JebeiAjlun ; while tliat to the south of the Jab> , foi e tl)e position of the JUjUieh just named fa not 
l^ik constitutes the moiem i)]x)viiice of t. One wholly inappropriate. A ] l^rr> of tlie same name 
of tiic roost conspicuous peaks iu tlic moiiiit-un lan^e hxs also been di.>>«ivcreil nearer the centre of the 
«till retains the ancient name, being called JeM \ country, to the left of the main north ivnd| ftur 
Jitad, " Mount Gilead." The mountains of Gilend miles from Shiloh {Stilun), and mther more than 
hare a real elevation of from two to three thousand the same distance from Bethel {B«9ttn\ It may 
feet; but their apjxirent elevation on the western be the Ik-th-tJilgal of Neh. xii, 29; while the Ji^- 
side is much greater, owing to the depression of the : north of Lydd may be that of Josh. xii. '23. 
Jfltdan valley, whtdi nveragci ahout 1000 feet I Another Gi^, imder the elightly diflerant ftrm of 
Their outline is singularly uniform, reaembliuj; i A'tllilieh, lies about two miles E. of A'e/r ,<ui'»<i.— 
nmsive wall running along the borixon. The name 4. A Gilgnl is spoken of in Josh. xv. 7, in describing 
Galaad ocean aevcnl tinee in the history of the ; the north border of Jndafa. 

Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 9 sq.).~2. Possibly the Giloh, a town in the mountainntis part of Judah, 
flame of a mountain w<»tof the Jordan, near Jezreel uanieU iu titc first ^roup, wilii Debit and Eshtemoh 
^udg. vii. 3). We .ire inclined, however, to agree {Jwh. xr. 51); it was the native place of the 
with the suggestion of Clericus and others, that the tiimous Ahithophel (2 Sam. XT, 12)* Thecitchu 
true rending in this place should l-c (IHIxmi.^Z. , not yet been met with. 

Sin of >iachir, gi«ndson of Manas»e}i < S urn. xxvi. ' Oilonite, tfe% native of GiMi (2 Sam. 12 { 
29, aO>— 4. The &ther of Jephthah (Ju4g. ai. xziu. 34). 

1,2). I CMm^ a town whii^ witi) Itt dependent vilhij^ 

Oil'eaditef, tht, Judir. xii. 4, 5 ; N"um. x.wl. i was taken possession ff* by the Philistines in the 
29; Judg. X. 3. A branch of the tribe of Ma- ' reign of Abas (2 Chr. xxriii. 18). The name 
imweh, dcicendeil from GOchI . There appears to (Jutuu) etHl rematoe nttwhcd to a hir^e village 

l»ve l>een an oM standing f tt I K'twen them lUid between two and three miles S.W. of Lyiktef iOUth 
the £phmitnites, who tiiuute<t tnein with being de- of tlie raid between Jeinisakm and Jathu 
scrters. See Judg. xii. 4, which may be reiideiiod, ^ Oin, a trap for biids or beasts: it cMMirted of n 
Aixl the men of Gilead finote Kphraim, because nr^t viii. 14), and n stick to Kt M n SpriQg* 
they snid, Kunngates oi Ephraim nte ye (Gilead is (Am. iii. 5). 
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Oi'nath, father of Tiboi (1 K. iri. 21. 22). i 
Gi&'netho, one of the dtl«f the priests imd 

Lerit« who rcturno.} to Ju la^^a with Z<Tubbabcl i 
(Kd). ui. 4;. Ik t» doubtlc^ the some penoa as | 

Gia'tMflMiBt a priett who Noled the wrmuxi 
with Ncbciniah (Nili. x. 

Oixdle^ an ei^utial article of diem in the East, 
tad worn both hj men and women. The common 
girdle wns mjiJc of liAtli. r (2 K. i. 8; Matt. iii. 4), 
like that worn by th«' P.elauins of the present day. 
A finer girJIo wa-' nv.uh of linen (Jer. xiii. I ; Iii. 
xri. 10), embroidered with silk, and sometimes 
with gold and silrer thread (Dan. x. 5 ; lley. i. 13, 
XV. 6), and iVcqiieiitly :itinM('l with gold and pre- 
dous stones or peails. The manufacture of these 
girdles Ibnirad pert of the emplofoient of womoi 
(Prov. xxxi. 24 :. Tlie girdle was fastened hj a 
clasp of gold or silver, or tied in a knot so that the i 
ends bung down in front, as in the figures on the 
niins of Piu-M"}*< jli>. It was worn by men abnnt tht- , 
loins (Is. V. -7, xi. 5). The girdle of women wa& 
gfenerally looser than that of the men, tad was 
wom about the hipi| eioept when thejr were ao 
tirely engaged (Pwr. xtxl, 17). The mflitary 
cii-dlo was woni .nlfoiit t!io w.iist ; the sword oi 
dagger was suspeQd«!dfrom it (Judg. iii. 16 ; 2 Sem. 
XX. 8; Bi. ilr. S). Hence ^iixling up the loins 
denotes prepamtioii for Ijattlf t i u>t artive rxcrtion. 
In times ut' mourning, girdles of sockdoth were 
wom as marks of humiuathm and sorrow (Is. Iii. 
24, xxii. 12). In conf-qncnr- of the co«:tly mr\- 
terials of which girdles were made, they were fre- 
quently given OS prmots (1 Sam. xriiL 4; 2 Stan, 
xviii. II). They were osM M pockfb> as among 
the Arabs still, and as pitnMS, one end of the giitlle 
being folded bock for thepai]>o-o ;Matt. x. 9; Mark 
ri. 8). The aMtt or girdle woni by the priests 
aboot the cIoee.fitting tunic (Ex. xxviii. 39, xzxiz. 
29), is descriJx*'! hy J.-i-it?jihi;<; n-; made of linen >.> 
fine of texture as to look like the sluugh of a snake, 
SBDd embn^nd with flowera of scarlet, purple, 
blue, an ! fine linen. It wa- a*>fmt four fiiig- i ^' 
btuaJ, uiid was wrapiv-l sevxi.il times lauuJ the 
priest's bo<ly, the en 1> h.uiging down to the feet. 
The "curious ginile" (Ex. xxviii. 8) was uuvie of 
the same mateiiuls and colours <i<« the ephod, that is 
of "gold, blue, and pui-ple, and scarlet, and line 
twinKl linen." Josephus describes it ns sewn to 
tiie brenlphile. AAer paiisin:: once romid Hwu 

tied in front -.tj-nn the se;ini, th.' > iids hniij^ini: <li'Wii. 

OI/gaahitM, the, one of the natioos who wcie 
in poesessioa of Cnuum before the entrance thither 
of the chiMren of IsiTiel. The n.amc occttrs in the 
following jxiisage*; — Gen.x. 10, xv. 21 ; Ueut. vii. 
1 ; Josh. iii. 10. xxiv. 11 ; 1 Chr. i. 14; Neh.ix. 8. 

Oir'gasite, t^e Ct n. %. 16). See the foregoing. 

Ois'pa, one o( tlie ovei-secrii of the Kethinim, in 
** the Opbd," after the return from ceptintj (HA, 
li. 21). 

OfrtaliplbplMr, Josh. xix. 13. [Oath-He* 

QitWiin, a place incidentally mentioned in 2 
Sun. iv. 8. Gittftim is again mentioned in the list 

of places inha^itfil by the Bcnjamitcs after their 
return from thecAplivity. Gitiaim is the dual foim 
of the word Gath, which snggrats the Philistine plain 
as its locality, fiat there is no eridenoe for or 
against this. 

Oit'titeif the 600 men who followed David from 
Qtih, under Ittni the Gittite ['2 Sam. xv. 18, 19), 
and who {nx>bably acted es n kind of body-guard. 



OOAT 

Ob«d*edom " the Gittite " mar have been so named* 
from the town of Gittaira fa Benjamin (2 Snn. ir. 
3; Neh. xi. 33), or from Gath-riniin< n. 

Git'tUhf a musical instrument, by some snp> 
posed to hare been used by the people of Gath ; aM 
by othe» to have been eniploy^l nt the ftrtiTitiei 
of the vintage (Pa. viii., Ixxxi., lxxxiv.\ 

Gi'tOBlta^ tte. The sons of Risliem the Gi- 
zonite" are named amrmpt the warriors of David's 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 34). Keiuiicott concludes that 
the name should Iv (loUKl. 

Glnn. The Ucb. word oocnrs only in Job zxriii. 
17, where hi A. V., it is rendered ** ci^rstal.** It 
secnu that Job xxviii. 17 contains tlie only allusion 
to glass found in the 0. T.» and even this reference 
is disputed. In spite of this absence of specifrc 
alluiioti to gl.i.-v> in the s.acred writings, the He- 
brews mu&t liav<2 Leeu aware of the invention* 
From pointings repi-esenting the process of glaas- 
hlowingwhieh have Li en liiscm ered at r>L'ni-II.nsstn, 
and in tambi at oUier placeii, we know that 
the invention is at least as remote as the ^e ef 
Oairtascn the fii-st (perliaps a contemporary of Jo- 
seph), 3500 years ago. Fragments too of wine- 
v.t^os .as old as the Kxodu.* iiavc Ix-eii disxne.id 
in Kgypt. The art was known to the audeut 
Assyrians. There is Bttle donbt that the hononr 
of the disoirery hc-li>nc,'s to the V|>tian<. Ghi.si 
was not only known to the iuicieuts, but used by 
them for more e-ttensively than in modem times. 
The Kij;yj,tians kr.i-w tlie ail of rotting, c^inding, 
arid cagraviug it, and tiiey rould evtu iuiay it with 
gold or enamel, and '* permeate opaque glass with 
designs of ranoiis colours." Beskics this they could 
colour it with such brilliancy as to be able to 
imitate precious stones in a manner which often 
deiied detection. In the N. T. glass is alluded to as 
an emblem of brfchtnees (Rer. {r.6, xr. 2, xxi. 18). 

Gleaning. The remarks under ronNKi; ou the 
definite character of the rights of the poor, or 
ratlier of poor rdatiom and dependants, to a dun 
of tlie cro|), are es-pecially exemplifiinl in the in- 
btMKx iii iiuUi gleauing in the lield of ikias. The 
gleaning of fiaiit tiuee, an well aa of conifieldi, win 
rescrve^l for the poor. 

Glede, the old name for the common kite (miV- 
tus attr) occuie only in Dent, sir. 18 amn^ Ih* 
unclean birds of prey. 

OlUt, mentiomd only in the prorerfdsl exprc*- 
^ior! ! ' y rur .Nwionr in Matt, xxiii. 24. 

Goad. The ei^uivalent terms in the Hebrew are 
(I) MoAnAiCJradg. iii. 31) and (2) dMAs (1 8am. 
xiii. 21 ; KrH. xii. 11). The latter may refer to 
anything pointed, and the context of Kccl. xii. re- 
quii es rather the sense of a peg or nail, anything in 
short which can be fastened ; while in 1 i>am. liii. 
the point of the phwjhshare is more probably in- 
tended. The former does probably refer to the 
goad, the long handle of which m^t be used as n 
formidable weapon. Tlie Instrument, » stiU need' 
in the coniitiies of ,'><nithcin Karojw' and we-tern 
Asia, consists of a rod about eight feet long, biought 
to a sharp point and eemetimeB cased with irou aft 
the liead. 

Goat. Of the lItJ>rew woiik which aie trans- 
lated goat and sfte-goat in A. V. the most common 
is '(';, « hich denotes either a he-goat or a she-goat. 
All tile other words, with two exceptions, denote 
the he-goat. These are uFidiny wild or mountain 
goats (I San. nir. 2; Job xxxix. 1, and Ps. cir. 
19) i a»t oUok fwdtnd th» M goat in Dwrt.. 
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GOAT, SCAPE 

ar. 5. It is more properly Xht'tragtiemhta or 
gott-dttr. There appear to be two or wree 
rictfes of the common goat ( ffirats acj'r<Tr>iA at 
pretCDt br«l in Pnlostine and Syria, but whether 
thry are ideiiticnl with thoie which were raued by 
the ancient Hcbrrws it is not possible to say. The 
mc»st markt^l varieties are the Syrian goat {C<tpra 
Jfautbrica, Linn.% and the Angora goat {Copra 
AHjforeniiB, Linn.), with fine long hair. iWe is 
■be • TBTiety that diflers bnt llttfe ftom Britixh 
specimens. As to the i/raTun (" wild goats," 
A. v.), it is not at all improbable that aooM species 
«r Aftv b dmotad, perhaps the Capra AmWimh tlM 
BodaD or Jaeh of Egjpt and Anfab. 



GOLIATH 




Goat. Scape. [ATOSKMrirr, Pat of.]. 

Go ath, a {)L-iee apjiorently in the neighbourhood 
or Jerusalem, and named, in cooiiaibn irith the hill 
Gaieb. only in Jer. xxxi. 39. 

Gob, a place mentioned only in 2 Snm. nl. 18, 
If*, as the f-' fui' of two enconntei-s between David's 
warrion and the Philistines. In the faraUd aooonnt 
b 1 Chr. zx. 4, the name ft giren as Gezcr. On 
the other hand the LXX. and Syriac have Oath in 
the first case, a name which in Hebrew somewhat 
memblea Gob. 

OobiAtf a circular vessel for wine or other liquid. 

Gog. L A Reul«nite (1 Chr. T. 4), son of 
Sheinai.ih. 2. [Magw.] 

Golan, a city of Bashan (Dent. iv. 43) allotted 
out of tlie half tribe of ilanas^eh to the LeTitc* 
(Josh. zxi. 27). and one of the three cities of 
rtfufe east of the Jordan (n. 8). Its Terjr site 
b now unknown. The dty of Gobn b sercrnl 
times referre 1 to by Jox-phus ; he, however, more 
ire4uentl/ speaks of the province which took its 
noBM ftem It, Gmibaitb. It eNina that when 
the city of Oobn rose to power it bceamc the head 
of a large province, tlic citent of which is pretty 
«c»:iinit«ly given by Josephus. It lay cn.st of Ga- 
lilee, tu rth of Gndaritis (Oadah.\). The river 
Hieroin.ix uuiy be rcjjaideil as the south loider of 
Gaulanitis. The Jordan from the Sea of Calilii? 
to its fonutaios at Dan and Caesarea^Philipiii, formed 
tbo wwbro boandary. It is important to ofaeerre 



that the boundaries of the modem province of 
JouUh (whfch b tbt Anbb fbm of the Hebrew 

Golan), corre>iwind so fiur wMl those of Gnulanitis ; 
we may, therelbre, safdy aasnrae that their northern 
and ea<itci-n boundaries are aim identical. Jaalitt 
is lK>unde«l on iho north by /<t W;- i thi> ancient Itii- 
rxK t), and < n the ca>t I'y Hauitin. The greater 
part of c II I aiitis is a tiat and fertile table-lindt 
well watered, and clothed with luxuriant gnus. 
It is probably to this region the name Mishor is 
given in 1 K. rx. 23, 25 — " the plain" in which 
tlie Sviians were overthrown bj the Israelites, near 
Aphek, whfch perhaps stood upon the site of the 
motiern F\>:. The western l nf 'Jaulanitis, along 
the bea of Galilee, is steep, rugged, and bare. It 
was ooee denoely popnlatad, hat b now ■htoeat 
com] i 'v <le!i«Tte<l. 

Gold, the nu)>t valuable of metals, from its 
Ooloiii, lustre, weight, ductility, and other useful 
properties (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used as an emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and 
nobility iT-am. iv. 1). Gold was known from the 
very earliest times (Geo. ii. 11). It was at first 
chieHy nieil t&r omaments, &c. (Gen. sdr. 22). 
Coine»l money was not known to th-- an< ii'nt> till 
a compomtiTely bte period ', and ou the Egyptian 
tombs gold b rep w asoted as being weighed In rings 
for commcrrial p irpose*. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21), 
Gold Was extremely abundant in ancient times 
(1 Chr. xxii. 14 ; 2 Chr. i. 15, fat. 9 ; Nah. ii. 9; 
Dan. iii. 1) ; bnt this did not depiwbte its value, 
because of the enumous qauitities consumed by 
the wealthy in furniture, &c. (1 K. vi. 22, x. 
passim; Cant. iii. 9, 10 ; Esth. i. 6; Jer. x. 9). 
The chief eountries mentioned as producing gold 
ait? Arabia, Shclw, and Ophir (1 K. ix. 28, x. 1 ; 
Job xxviii. 16). Other gold-beaiins countries were 
l^phaz (Jer. z. 9 ; Dan. z. 5) and Pwraim (9 Chr. 
iii. <i i. Mi'fallnig'c processes .are mentioned in Ps. 
Ixvi. 10; Piov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; and in Is. ilvi. 
t>, the trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg. zrii. 4) is 
i)i<ide<l to in cooiMikm with the orerbying of idob 

with cold-le.if. 

Gol'gotha, the Hebt«w name of tlio sjK^t at 
which our Lord was crucified (Matt, xxrii. 33; 
Mark xr. 22; John xix. 17). By these three 
Kvangelists it is interiirete*! to mean the " p!aoo of 
a skull." St. Luke's words are really as fwllows— 
** the plaee wWch b called * a skull not, as in 
the other Go«pcls, *• of a skull," thus employing the 
(■reek term exactly as they do the Hebrew one. 
Two expboations of the name are giTcn : (1) that 
it wa5 a sy>ot where executions onlinarily took place, 
and theiel'ore aljouH'ieil in skulls. Or (2) it may 
come from the l(x>k or t'orm of the spot ftatt^ halo, 
round, and ^kull•like, and therefore a moun<t or 
hillock, in accordance with the common phrase— 
for which there is no diiTct authority — *' Mount 
Calrary." Whicherer of these is the correct ex» 
plnnation, Golgotha seems to hare been a knowii 
>]rfif. l!s ]m, ility in rei;a;d to JeruKilem b fllQy 
examined in the description uf the city. 

CWIlMk, a ftmom giant of Gath, who *moni- 
ing and evening for forty days " d.-fiotl the armies 
of Israel (1 .S\n). xvii.). He was p'S-My <!esccnded 
from tlie old Ilephaim, of whom a s< attereil reinn.-Ult 
took itfui;e with the Philistines iiflcr their iiisj)or» 
sion by the Ammonitj^s (Dent. ii. 20, 21 ; 2 .S'lm. 
x.xi. 22). His height w.xs " mx cubits and a .••jian,'* 
which, takins; the cubit at 21 inches, would moke 
him 10| feet higb. BttI the LXX. and Joscphos 
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GOMER 



OOSPKLS 



ixjail "/our cubiU and a span." The fceat of W« 
GombAt with David was the Valley of the Teivbinth, 
lietweea Shochob ad- I Azckab, probably amoug tiie 
VMtero pNHM of Iktijiinnn, although a confused 
modem t^aiHtioti l*as t;ivcu ihf naiiK- dI Ain Jah- 
lood (spring of Goliath) to the spring of Hai-od 
(Jude. vii. 1). In 2 Sam. sxi. 19, w« find that 
anotbt^r r;nli;\th of Gath was slain by Hh«mill| al"*' 
a iWtliiehemite. [Eliianan.] 

Oo'mer. 1. The eldest vjti of Japhcth, and tlie 
fikthcr of Ashkennz, Ripliath, and Togaimah (Gen. 
X. 2, 3). His uaiiic is subsequently noticed but 
once (Kz. xxxviii. 6) sls m ally or subject of the 
Scythian king Qoe» Ue is geoenJly noognuMd as 
the pros:onftor of the ««rly Cwimeriaiu, of the later 
(.'iriit'i i iiti'i tin- nV.m- Im.-iiu Iios of the Celtic family, 
and ot the modem Gael and Cyinry, the hitter pre- 
lening with very slight deviatiMI the original 
n.itne.— 8. The daughter of DiUaiin, and ooneabinc 
of Hosoa (i. :?). 

Gomor rah, one of the five ** cities of the plab,** 
or " vale of Si^ iint." that under their rpsj^-f-tive 
kings joined battle there with ChcdorUiomer (Gcu. 
Srir. 2-8) and his allies, by whom they were di»- 
oomfited till Abraham came to tiie nKue. Four 
out of the fire were aftenmrAt dettroyed by the 
Ldid with five fiom heuvrn (Gen. aIi. 2.1--'0). One 
of them only, Zoav or Bclo, which was its origioal 
name, was spared at the reqaest of Lot» fai order 
that he might tnko rofngo thero. Of these Gomoi - 
rah sems to have been only seiouU to bodom in 
importanoe,as well m in the wickedness that led to 
their overthrow. Wiint that atiority was may be 
gathci-cd from G*-n. aix. 4-8. Their geographical 
position U discussed under SODOM. 

OoiM'ndlft, the manner in whiob the name 
GOWORRAH it written m the A. V. of tite Apo- 
cryphal luioks aii'l the X. Testiimcnt. 

Qo^MT wood. Only ouce in Gen. ri. 14. The 
Hebw word do«s not occur in tiie cognate dialeela. 
The A. V. ha^ maile no attempt at tnioMation. 
Two principl conjectures have been proposed 
1. That the " tives of Gopher" an* auy tre« of 
the resinous kind, such as pine, fir, 2. Titnt 
Gopher is cypiiess. 

Oor'giai, a (general in the serrice of Antiocbus 
£|Mphaues (I Maoc iii. 38), who was appointed by 
bis regent I.ysins to a command in the eipedition 
against .Fufia-'a (u.c. IC'O ,in which he was defeat. -I 
by Judas Maccaloeus with great loss (I ilocc. iv. 
1 ft.). At a later time (ac. 164) he hM a gar- 
rison in Janmia. and defeati'<l the forces of Jos< j)h 
and Az.iriiis, who attacked him contrary tu the 
orders of Judas (1 Mace. v. 56 ff. ; 2 Miux\ xti. 
32). The aocount of Qorgias in 2 Mace, is very 
obscure. 

Qnetfnit, a city of Cntc, and in ancient times 
its most important city, next to Cnossus ( I Mace 
xr. 2S), It was n«irly bulf-way between the 

Eastern ati 1 Wrsti-rn cvtr'-mitifs of the isLiii'], ami 
aoeros to have been the capital under t)u> iUitiiaus. 

Oo'ahtn, a word of uncertain etymo)(^% the 
nanv? of a part of Kijypt wh..-rL' tlie l>niolit«.-.s dwelt 
for the vvhi'le perio<i of their sojourn in that ( ount ry. 
It is usually called the ''laud of • io^^hcn," but alM;> 
Gosheu simply. It appeal's to have Umw aiiot.hur 
luime, **the land of liameses" (Geu. xlvii. U), 
unless this be the name of a district of Goshen. It 
was between Joseph's residence at the time and the 
frontier of J^destine* and appaieuUy the extieme 
prormre towards that fi-ontier (<3«n, ilvi. 29), 



Gen. xlri. 33, .34 shows that Goshen was scarcely 
regaixled as a part of Ejrypt Piopcr, and was not 
p>M>pled by Egyptians— cbaractsriitics that would 
positively iudientea fitmtiei^pronaoe. Thenert men- 
tion of Go>]i< ii confiiTO.s the preTious infcrencv th.it 
its position was between Canaan and the Delta (Geu. 
xlvii. 1, S, S, 11). Goshen was a pastoral oountry 
wliere some of I'haranh's cattle were kept. The 
( loarest indications of the exact position of Gotten 
are tho^ allbrded by the nai-rative of the Exodus. 
The Israelites set out fitim the town of liameses 
in the l.'Utd of Gosheu, made two days' journey to 
*' tlje edge of the wilderness," and in one day mni-e 
readied the Ked Sea. At the starting^oiot two 
routes lay before th«m, ** the way ot ue knd of 
the Philistines . . . tli it [was] nonr," and ** the 
way of the wilderness of tiic Ked i»ea " (Ex. xiii. 
17, 18). From these indkalions we infer that 
the land of Go^jhon irmst have in part Ux-ii in-ar the 
eastern side of the ancieut L>elta, l^auieMs lying 
within the valley now called the Wdiii't-TitTnegUtf 
about thirty miles in a liii ' t wurse from the an- 
cient wtstiun shore of tho Ai iL z.ui Gulf. The results 
of an examination of Bihlicil eviiience n\v that the 
land of Goaben lav between the eastern part.of the 
ancient Mtif and the we s tern border of Palestine, 
that it Was M-uct'ly a part of Ei^ypt Proih-r, w;u 
inhabited by other foreigners brides the Isi^itcs, 
and was in its geogmphtcal names rather Shcmitie 
than Efryptian; that it was a pin>tiire-l3iid, espe- 
cially suited to a »h»;pheixl-pi'opl«?, and sufficient 
ftr the Ismelites, who there prospered, and were 
ficparntc from the main botlyof the Kgyptians ; and 
lastly, that one of it* towns lay iicai the western 
extivmity of the Wddi4-I\aneyldt. These indica- 
tions 8e<»i to us decisively to indicate the WdtM- 
Tameyl&t, the valley along which anciently flowed 
the canal of the \\cA .Si-a. Other iilentirii'titions 
seem to us to be utterly untenable.-r8> The " land " 
or tho <* eoantry of Goshen,** it tidee named as n 
district in Soi^tlim Palestine (Josh. x. 41, xi. l»j), 
apparently Iwtween Uie south country and the low- 
UUMS of Judah.—S. A town of the same name is 
once mentioned in company with Tk-bir, Socoh, and 
others, its iu tlie mountiin& of Judah (Josh. xv. 61). 
It has not yet been identified. 

Gofpela. The name Gospel is applied to the fonr 
inspir^ histories of the life and teaching of Christ 
contained in the New Tt-stament, of whii h .^epnnitc 
accounts will be given iu their place. They were 
all composed during tlie latter half of the first 
rnnt! rv : those of St. Jl.itthew and St. Mark some 
years fx-foix- tlie destnictioo of Jerusalem ; that of 
St. Luke probably about A.D. 64 { and tiiat of St. 
John towards tJie close of the century. Before Um 
end of the f«cond conturv, theit; is abundant eri- 
dence that the four Got^peU, as one collection, were 
geneially used and aiccepte<t. For this we have the 
testimony of Ireimens, Pnpias, Tcitallian, Origen, 
Tlieophilus, an'i Tatiaii. The Mnratoriaii fra;.:ment 
describes the Gospels of Luke and John; bat time 
andcarelcasneas seem to haro destroyed the sentences 
relating to Matthew and Mark. Another souii-e of 
evidence is ooen to us, iu the citations from the 
Gospels found in the earliest wrilen. Baraabas, 
Clemens Romanus, and Polycarp, qnote 
from them, but not with verU\l ex.ictness. 'I'hs 
testimony of Justin Martyr (bom about A.D. 99, 
martyred A.D. 165) is much fuller; many of his 
quotiUions are found verbatim in the Gospels ol 
St, Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, and pcsMUj 
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of St. Hark also, whose wottlii it it more difTlcull | 
to st;parat£. Besides these, St. iLitthew appe»i~s to 
he quoted bj the autfaor of the EputJe to Diognetns, 
liT Hrg<>^p(>u«, TrenaMfni, Tatian, Athenagonu, and 
Theophilus. Fu*''biu< ret^on^s that Pantaetms found 
in India (? the mutb of Arabia) Chrtstwos who 
VMd tlM Gotfwl of St. Matthew. AH thia fhows 
Ikat long befosp tli'? «>nd of the second century the 
Ciospel of St. >lafi)cw was in general use. From 
the tiMt tltat St Mark's Go«pel has few places pecu- 
iLir to it, it h more dilBcult to identify citations 
not eipre:«ly assigned to him ; but Justtn Martyr 
and AlbOHigQnK appear to quote his Gospe!. and 
boiMas does so bf name. St. Luke is quoted hj 
Jtistra, IrenacQS, Tatian, Athenagonts, and Tliei>> 
I'hihis ; and St. John ly r.ll of tin-*-, with tho 
additiou of Igpatiost the Kpiatle to DiognetuK, and 
PolyeratM. From tboM we maf oondude that 
h f^iii' the end of the second renturT the Gospel wl- 
lectioQ waa well known and iu g>'nt'i-al use. Thtre 
ii jei anotber line of «vid^n€«. The heretical sects, 
a<i well as the Kath- ; ^ f the Church, knew the 
GusptU ; aiid as there wrw the greatest hostility 
between them, if the Goopels had become known in 
the Church a/Ur the dissension aroee, the beretiva 
would nerer hare accepted them as gennloe from 
such a qtiailei. But the ("iiiostics and Marcionitcs 

«niae aarlj m the aeoood oeutuiy ; aad therefore it 
is finilielile that the Geapdt were dien aoeepted, and 

thn.s thpy are traced back .i!m<t>t to the times <if the 
Apostles. A« a matter of literarj history, nothing 
earn be better cetaUiAed than me genuineness of 
th'" riO'pel-s. On compannj; thcs** four bookn one 
Witii atiolher, a peculiar dilltculty claims atleutiuu, 
which has h.'td much to do with the controversy as 
to their getiuineness. In the fourth Gospel the nar- 
rative coincides with that of the other three in a 
few passages only. Putting aside the account of 
tbe PaaHon, there' are enlj three fade whidi John 
lefalM Ib eMBmoB with tM odier ETM^Me. Two 
af tLoM arc, the fe^Jinp of the fire thousand, fin<i 
the llorm on the iiea of Galilee (ch. vi.). Ttie third 
ii the anointiDf; of His ftet by Mary. Whilst the 
ethers present the life of Jesus in Galilee, John fol- 
lows him into Judaen ; nor should we know, but 
fiir him, that our Lord had journeyed to Jerusalem 
at the prescribed feasts. The received explanation 
is the otdy satisfactory one, namely, that John, 
writing last, at the close of the first century, liad 
aeea tlw other Qe^ls, and puipoaely abstained from 
writii^ anew what they had raffidentlj raoanted. 
In the other thrf<- Gospi»ls there is a great amount 
«f afrecmoit. If we sujtpose the history that they 
«entani to be divided into notiene, hi 42 of Iheae 
ell the three narrntiTes coincide, 12 more are given 
T>y Matthew and Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke 
only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. To these must 
be a.l le-l 5 peculiar to ilatthew, 2 to Mark, and 0 
to Luke ; and tlie cnumcratiou is complete. But 
this applies only to general coincidence as to the facts 
narrated : the amount ef varbnl coinddnoe, that ie, 
the passages either Tertallr tiie wtUM, or eoinciding 
Id the u^e of inany of the same word*, is much 
iBialkr. Without going roioutely into the euunin- 
ation of esemplee, wlddi would be dcelrable if 
£pace permittol, the leading facts oonnectol with 
ti»e subj<»ct may be thus summed up: — The vnlial 
and mate ial ly r ee n w o t of the three nnt Kvangeli^tj 
is *jch a* does not occur in auy other authors who 
have writtOD independently of one another. The 
vtrtMl agieenient ie greater where ^ qwim worde 
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of others are cited than where facts are recorde<l ; 
and i.'teatcst in quotations of the words of our Lord. 
But in some lending events, as in the call of the 
four firrt disciples, that of ttitthew, and the Trans* 
figuration, the agv-t'inent even iu expression is re- 
markable : there are also narratives where tliere M 
DO' Tertai harmony in the outaett but only in the 
crisis or emphatic part of the story (M.ntt. viii. 3 
= Mark i. 4 1 = Luke v. 13. and Matt. xiv. 19, 20 = 
Mark vi. 41-43 s: Luke ix. I'J, 17). The langtup; 
of all thi-ee is Greek, with Hcbreiv idioms: the 
Hebiiusms are most abundant iu iSt. Mark, and 
fewest in St. Luke. In quotations from tlic Oid 
Testament, the Kvaogelists, or two of them, some- 
times exhibit a verM agreement, although they 
ditft'r from the Hebrew and from the Septuagint 
version (M«tt« tii. 3 ss Marie L 3 as Luke iii. 4. Matt, 
ir. lOssLttfce It. 8. WML xi. lOaMaric L jS« 
f.uke vii. 27, ttc). Exwpt as to 24 verses, the 
Gospel of ^huk conLiirts no priucipiil fturts whidi 
are not found in Matthew and Luke ; but he often 
sniiplies details omitted by them, and these are 
otten such as would belong to the graphic account 
of an eye- witness. Thei-e are no cases in which 
Matthew and Luke exactly harmonise, where Mark 
does not also coincide with them. In several places 
the wonls of Mark h.ive somethinj; in common with 
each of the other namitives, so as to form a con 
neeting link between them, where tbcir words 
slii;htly differ. Tlie ^xairplt-s of verUd agrainent 
between Mark aitd Luke aie not so long or so 
numerous as those between Matthew and Lube, and 
Matthew at>d Mark ; but ns to the arrangement of 
events Mark and Luke frequently coincide, wheie 
Matthew differs from them* Th«e are the leading 
particuhtrs; but they are veiy far from giving a 
complete notion of a phenomenon that is well 
worthy of that attention and reverent study of tin; 
sacred teit bjr whicb ahme it en be fully and fairly 
apprehended. Hie attcmpli al a aolntioB aie so 
many, that they can be more easily cl:\s«ine<] than 
enumemted. The first and most obvious suggestion 
would Ik, that the narrators made use of each 
other's work. Accordingly Grotius, Mill, Wet^tein, 
Griesbach. aihI many others, have endeavoured to 
ascertain which Gospel is to be regarded as the 
first ; which is copied from the first ; and which is 
the last, and copied from the other two. But the 
theory in its crude foim is in itself most improb- 
able; and the wonder is thit so much time and 
leaning have been devoted to it It assmnes tbat 
an Evangeli>t has Liken uj) the work of his preilc- 
cessoTf and, without substantial alteration, has made 
aftwehanges in form, a ftw additions and retreodi- 
ments, and has then allowed the whole to go forth 
under his name. The supposition of a coaimou 
original from whidi the three Gospels were drawn, 
each with more or less modification, would natur- 
ally occur to those who rejected Uie notion that 
the Evangelists had copied from each other. It 
appeared to Eicfahom that the portione which are 
oomraon to alftiie three Gospib wti« eontoincd in 
a certiiin common document, from which they all 
drew. He oonaiden himself entitled to assume that 
he con leooDstmct the orig^mil do cum e nt , and also 
that there must have been four other documenti to 
account fur the phenomena of the text. Thus he 
makes — 1. The original document. 2, An altcrrd 
copv which St. Matthew usol. 3. An altere^l C(t]<y 
which bt. Luke u^. 4. A tliiitl copy, made from 
the two pteeedingt uwd If St Hark. 5i. A fourtti 
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olterod oopj, used by St. 31«tthew nod St. Luke in 
oomiMNi. As there is no exUmai evidenoe imtli 

c»»n^i'i-rin5J thnt this original or anr of it* numerotis 
copies erer existed, the value ol' this el.iboi.iU> 
hjpotben.t most depend upon its furnishing the 
only expliuiation, and that a sufficient one, ot' the 
f xts of the text. Bishop Mai-sh, howerer, finds it 
necessary, in oi-der to complete the aoconut of the 
text, to mistt the number of docutuents to eight, 
still wlthotit prcdueing any cxtania] ttfidmet fbr 
the existence of nnv of them ; and this, on one side, 
deprives Kichborn's theory of the merit of complete- 
na*, and, on the other, fireaents a mudi hraader 
surface to the obvious oLJ t; n^. ITe a^'siimr^ th«> 
exi*tenGe of — 1. A Ht biow onprinl. '2, A Gietk 
txanslalion. ^. A transcript of No. 1, with alter- 
ntions and additiona. 4. Another, with another set 
of nhei ntions and additions. 5. Another, wnribiniiig 
I- ti) tin- pieceding, ust-i l y St. Mark, who aUo used 
Isu. 2. a. Another, with the alterations and addi- 
tions of No. 3, and with (hrdwr additions, used by 
St. Matthew. 7. -\iiother, with thos^ of N*.>. -i 
and farther additions, used by St. Lake, who also 
vaed No. 2. 8. A wMlf distinct Hebrew deen- 
ment, in which our Lord's pr<\< pts, jximblc*, and 
(lijicourses were recorded, hut not in chronological 
order; used both by St- Mattliew and St. Luke. 
It will he a!Iow(iI that thi.s tlnborate hypothesis, 
whether ta tlie foiiw giveu it by Marsh or by 
Eichhorn, possesses almost every fault that can Ijc 
charged against an argnment of that kind. ¥or 
every new ehus of fiKts a new doenment mtist be 
Dssuined to h ivu cxi>t^'<I. Tlif " ciriLrinal n<>-]« I " 
is supposed to have been of such autboiity as to be 
drcuJated cterywheret yet so defiMliee, as to re- 
quire annotation from any hand, »o little reverenrcl 
that no hand spared it. If all the E^'nni.'elt.i!^ 
n^ii-ed to draw from such a work, it mu&t have 
hreu widely if not universally nrcepted in the 
ChuR-h ; and yet there is no i-ecuid of its existence. 
The force of this dilemma ha.* been felt by the sup- 
portei^ of the theory : if the work was of h^ 
authority, it wonid Mve heeb prMnred, or at least 
mcntionwl ; if of lowtr .iuth'>rity. it could not have 
become the basis of three Gaoomcal Gospels: and 
rarioQS attenpts liare been made to eaoape from it. 
There is another supposition to nrcnnni for these 
facts, of which perhaps Gieseler has been the roost 
Acute expositor. It is probable that none of the 
(Iiisj- 15 Wi\s written until many yenrs ai1(»r the day 
of iViitecost on wliich the Holy t^pirit dewndeil 
on the a.<«cmbled di-sciples. From that day com- 
menced at Jerusalem the work of preodiiug the 
Gospel and converting the world. Prayer and 
preaching w^erc the hii.siiu>#s of the ApcstW lives, 
rtow their preaching must have Iteen, from the 
nature of the esse, in great part historical; it must 
have been based upon an nco)unt «f the life and 
ai:ts of Jesus of Naxarcth. Tliere was no written 
record to which the heaiers might be r e fe ne d ibr 
histoiical details, and thcrefoi-e th.e preachers must 
furui.dj not only inferences firm tli.< life of our 
httsAf bat the &ds of the life iu h. The preaching, 
then, most bare been of such a kind as to be to 
the hearers what the reading of lessons from the 
Ci»|>eU is to us. There is no iniprolxxbility in sujv 
posing tJtat in the course of twenty or thuty Tears' 
msidttouB teachbf, witbont a written Gospel, the 
nratter of the apo>tolic prenchirg should have t-iken 
a settled form. Hot only might the Apostles think 
It wdl that tliafar own aeemmta dwnld agree, as In 
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snbstanoe so in fo:in ; but tlie teachenK whom they 
$etit forth, or lett behind in the chmchea they 
^^>ile■I, wnuld have to Ije jirrjuaieti for thr-ir tnis- 
iiiou ; and, so loug as th«re wa? no written Gospel 
to put into their hands, it might be desiEable that 
the oral instruction should be as fiu* as possible one 
and the same to alL The caidance of the Holy 
Spirit supplie-l for a time sudi aid as made a writ- 
ten Go^d unnecessary { but the Apostles saw the 
dangers and emns whidi a tr»di(fooaJ Gospel wotiM 
be evjioseil to in the course of time; ariil, whi!st 
they were Ktili preaching the oral (Jospel in the 
strength of the Holy Ghost, they were admonished 
hy the sarT" !>ivine Person to prepare thos-- written 
iwords whicii were hei'eafler to L»c the da»iy spi- 
ritual food of all the Church of Christ. Nor is 
there anything unnatural in the supposition that 
the Apostles intentionally uttered their witness in 
the same order, and even, for the most part, in the 
same foim of words. The hu^nage of their fint 
preaching was the Syio«ChBldalcT whfdi was a poor 
anil beauty languav,'e ; and though Greek wa." now 
widely spread, and was the language even of several 
places in Pdeatinat Iboogh it ^reraOed in Antiodl* 
wht-nce the first mi->'.qons to (.reel;<; .-^nd Ihlliuisti, 
or Jews who spoke Greek, pi-occcdn^i {Acts xi. 20, 
xiii. 1-3), the Qndt tongue, as UM>d by Jews, 
partook of the poverty of ihe speech which it 
replaced; as, indeed, it is impossible to bonxiw a 
whole language without borrowing the habits of 
thought upon which it has built itself. It is sup. 
po«ed, then, that tiie pwching of the Apostles, 
and the t<*:>(;hing wherehy they pre]iare«l Athcr-- to 
pieacb, as they did, would tend to assiime a corn- 
men fiwm, more or leaa 6zed ; and that the porthnt 
(if the three Gorpels which harmoiiiso inntt exactly 
owe their agreement not to the fact tlwt they were 
copied from each other, although it is impossible 
to say that the later wi iter mode no use of the 
cailier ou<j, uor to Uie existence of any ori^nal 
document now lost to as, but to the fact that the 
apostolic praadiiiup had alnady clothed itself in 
a settled or nsnaf Ibrm of words, to which the 
writers inclin>'<l to conrirai without fcelUig h'jund 
to do so i and the diflcrenccs which occtir, often 
hi the doeett pmlmity to the harmonies, arise 
firm the feeling of indqiendonre with which e uli 
wmte wltat he had seen aiid lieard, or, in tiie ca*e 
of Mark and Luke, what ajx^'stolic witnesses had 
told hini. The h rmi>nie8 begin with the baptism 
of John ; that is, witii the cons- critiou of the Loiid 
to H'lf Me>sianie eAoe; an<i with this event prob- 
ably the ordinary preaching of the Apostles would 
begin, for its pur^wrt was that Jestis is the Measiah, 
aitii that as Me>si,ih He suffere-l, d'lv^l, aut fx a-iin. 
Thev are very frequent as we approach the jieriod 
of tbe Phsaioo, beoanse the suflerli^ of the Lord 
wouM 1« nuK'li in the mouth of every one who 
preached the Gudpel, and all would become familiar 
with the woitls in which the Apostles described it* 
But as rri^ids the IJi'.NiinectioTi, \shii.ti diil'i r<^l from 
the iWiou in that it wa» u fact which the tJicmies 
of Christianity felt bound to dii^nte (Matt, xxviii. 
15), it is possiible that the divergenoe anae from 
tlic intention of each Evangelist to contribute some- 
thing towards the weight «C tnlhnr.' thi> 
centrid iratb. Accordingly, all the four, even 
St. Marie (iri. 14), who oftener throws a new 
light upon old ground than opens out ncT\-. mrn- 
j tiun distinct acts and appearances of the Lord to 
I establish that He was risen indeed. The vabal 
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■grwownt U groatcr where the word* of other* an 
tcootM, hoA greilMl of all irliere tiiejr art thoie 

of Jesns, twv.iti'*^ hore the apostolic preaching would 
be especially exact; and where the historical fact 
la the atlaiaiiea of oertiun worda, the duty of the 
historian is narrowcl to a Ixu e record of them. That 
this opinioa would explaiu many of the facts con- 
Meted with the text is certain. Whrther, boides 
COofomiing to the words and arrangement of the 
apostoUc preaching, the Evangelist:! did in any cases 
nake u.sc of each other's work or not, it would 
n^oire a more cai«ful ioTatuation of delaila to 
iSaeom than spce penoita. How does thb last 
theory bear up>n our Wief in the inspiiation of the 
Gospels ? Supposing that the portion of the three 
fint Gatpdi wnidi h eonmaB to all has baeB dc- 
fivad from the presirhin :; -^f tht^ Apostle'? in general, 
lliaiit is drawn directly i';> rn a M<uix;e which we 
know from our Lord Hims. If to have been inspire<l. 
Kow the inspiration of an historical writing will 
oonM«t in its truth, and in its selection of events. 
Everything narrated most be substantially and 
cnctly in*, and tha eonoariaoo of the Go^ds one 
wHb anoCher oAn m BouhH; titat doea not answer 
to thi-; tfst. There are ililTfM'i:!;' s of anangement 
of events ; here some details of a narrative or a dis- 
CMina $n sappUed whieh an wantbg there; and 
if the writer had profeiw-'! tn ftHow a strict chrono- 
logical order, or had pretended that his reconl was 
not only tn» bat conplete, then one inversion of 
order, or one omission nf a syllable, woul I convict 
him of iuiccurocy. But if it is plain — if it is all 
bat avowed — that minute chronologieal data are 
sot part of the wzitar** purpose— If it is also plain 
that BOthiog bat a idection of the facts is intended, 
or, indent!, possible (John xxi. 25^ — then the projx'r 
teat to apply is, whether each girea us a picture of 
tiw Kfb and mfniBtry of Jcsoa of Vanreth that is 
self-consistent nn I consistent with the othc:-s, such 
as would be suitable to the use of those who weiv 
to believe on His Nam e — fer this is their evident 
intention. AVioiit the answer there sho uld be no 
doubt. We have seen that c:\ch Gospel has it-* 
own featnre*, and that the divine element has con- 
trolled the human but not destroyed it. But the 
picture which they conspire to draw is one full of 
harmony. The histories are true according to any 
test that should be applied to a historr; and the 
atcnta that they 8eIecl---tlMMigh w« could not pi«- 
sume to s.iy that they were more important than 
what arc omitted, except from the fact of the omis- 
sion— aie at least such aa to have giTen tiie whole 
Chiistian Church a clear conception of th'' Ke- 
deemer's life, so that none has ever complained of 
insufficient means of knowing Him. 

QotiMli'M. Josias, son of Gotholios, was one 
flf the sooB of Elam who Mumed from Babylon 
withE^lras (1 F.S.I. viii. 33). 

avUlo'aid, father of Chabris (Jud. vi. 15). 

flmrt. 1. JPOSjfin, only in Jon. ir. 6-10. A 
dtfltawwt of opinko ha^^ lonu existad aa to the 
plant which hi btendcd by this word; hut there 
can b« no reasonable doubt that the kikAtfin 
whif h .afforded shade to the prophet Jonah Ijefore 
Nineveh is the Hicinus eon^imis, or castor-oil 
^ant, whidi, formerly a native of Asia, b now 
natonliaed in America, Afiica, and the south of 
Europe. This phuit varies considerably in die, 
bein^ in India a tiw, but in Enjhind seldom attain- 
ing a greater height than three or four leeU The 
haxm are large and pahnate, with aenated lobos 
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•od wwld form an excellent shelter for the sun- 
prophet. The seeds contain the oil so well 
the naoM of »culbu^" whieh Iim 




for a£^ been in hii;h repute as a medicine. 2. Pah- 
ku'Sth and pekaim. (i.) In 2 K. iv. 39, a fruit 
used as ^lOd* dDai^x«able to the taste, and suppoied 
to be poisonous, (ii.) In 1 K. vi. 18, vii. 24, as an 
ai-chitectural ornament, where A. V. " knops." 
With iTignrd to the " wild gourds" {pakku'dth) of 
1 K. iv. 39, which one of ** the sons of the pro- 
phets" gathered ipiorantly, supposing them to be 
poofl for foo<l, t!i. ran be no doubt that it is a 
species of the gourd tribe {jCucuriMactae )t which 
contafav some paota ef a vary bitter and din^ieroaa 
character. The leaves and tendrils of thi^ family 
of plants bear some lasemblance to tliose of the 
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vio«. H«Qoe the exprwHoo ** wiM viae and as 
a0T«r«l Uadf of (hmrbl^Kea^f sdcb ts mdons, 

pumpkins, &c., arc fivo-irito atticlw of refi-eshing 
{nod nn>oiigst the OrientaU, we can easily undeiv 
«tand tlie caiise of ihe misUke. The etjrmolopy of 
the won! from pdAa\ ♦* to jplit or burst open," has 
been thought to favour the identiBcation of the 
filllit with the EdMlinm eUUerium or " squirting 
CUOWolNr," m CiU«l frum the clnsticitj with which 
the frolt, when rip*, opens and scnttcni the seeds 
when toiichtxl. CVlsius, Il/.is«.>iiniulli'r, Winer, nnd 
Geteuius are in favour of this explanatioo* aod, it 
nrntt ba oonAMadt not witikoot loina icasou. The 
<:>\<\ rorsions, however, unili?i?;faii<! t)n> (.x»l(K-ynth, 
the fruit of which is about tiie size of an orange. 
The drastic medicine in such genoal uae ia a pr»- 
paratii>ti from this plant. Since the diy i^ourds of 
the.coI<Tcynth, when cruiiial, burst with a crashing 
ndae, there is much treason for being satisfied with 
an eiplanation which has authority, flijlilol(IS]r«ttld 
geneml suittbleness in Ws favour. 

Gk)vemor. In the Auth. Ver. this one English 
word ia the repraentatiTc of no less than tea 
brew and fbarGrrek words. 1. AllujA, the chief 
( f 1 tnl-f' rr llmiily ''Judp. vi. 15; Is. Ix. 22; Mic. 
V. 1 ), and equivalent to the " prince of a tboaaaiKl " 
of Ex. zriii. 21. or the •« hewl eP • thouiMMl ** of 
Num. i. 16. It is the term npplir.l to tJie dukes " 
of Edom (Gen. xniv.).— 2. ChoJ^ek (Judg. t. &), 
and 3. micMkik (Judg. t. 14), denote a ruler in 
bis capacity of Imr.jiver and disponser of justice 
(Gen. xlix. 10; Wov. via. 15; corop. Judg, v. 14, 
with Is. X. 1).— 4. MMil, a ruler consiiieml espe- 
cially «a hartng potter- over the property .nud pav 
aona of hia aubjccts (Josh. xii. 2 ; Ps. cv. 20: Gen. 
xxir. 2), The " goveniors of the f'»i»iilo," in 'J Chr. 
xxtii. 20, appear to have been the king's bod/'^aai^ 
(<r. S K. 3d. 19).— 5. NagU dcoofeea a prom6t«nt 
prwinage, wh.itever his capacity. It is a(>] li to 
a king ns tl)p military aud civil chief of his people 
(8 8nm. v. 2, vl. 21; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), to the 
cenenil of an nmiy (2 Chr. xxrii. 21), and to the 
head of a triU; (2 Chr. xix. 11). It denotes an 
oRi>-er of high rank in the pnlace, the lord hii:h 
chamberlain (2 Chr. aiviii. 7).— 6. A'&d. The 
prarailing idea in this word is that of elmatum. It 
is applied to the cliict of the tribe (Gen. xvii. 20; 
Num. ii. 3, Ik.), to the heads of sections of a tribe 
(Vmn. m. SS, Til. 2), and to a powerful sbeykh 
(r!en. xxiii. 6). In pneml it d.Miotoii a man of 
elevated rank.— 7. J edtdk is a woj-d probably of 
Aaiyrian origin. It is applied io 1 K. s. IS to the 
petty chieftains who were tributary to Solomon 
(2 Chr. ix. 14) ; to the military commander of the 
.Syrians (1 K. x*. 24), the Assyrians (2 K. xviii. 
24, zxiU. 6), the Chaldeans Uer. li. 23), and the 
Sfcdaa (J«r. !i. 38). Under the Persian Tioeroys, 
during the Bahyluni^m captivity, the land of the 
Hebrews appears to have bem portiooad out among 
-gwwroors" {pach6th) hifeiior io wnk to the 
aatra})'! Krr. viii. TuTj, like the other pii>viiices 
which Were iiiitlL-r the dominion of the i'ersiaxi i 
king ( Nch. ii. 7, 9). It is impoanble to determine 
the precise limits of tiieir authority, or the func- 
tions which they kid to perform. It a^tj^eai-s from 
Ear. ri. 8 that these governors were eotnutled with 
the CoUaoUOQ of the king's taxes ; .tnd fivm Keh. 

18, iR. 26, that they were supported by a 
conti-ilmticm levied npon the pixtple, which was 
technically termed "the bread of the eoremor" 
(oMap. Car. It. 14). They were probaUy aaiatad 



in discharging their official dutiea by a coaocil 
(Ext. It. 7, vf. 6). The ««>wnior*' beyond the 

river had a judgment-seat at Jenisalem, from wJiii li 
probably be administered justice when making n piTw 
gren tbroagh hIa proviBee(Ndi. iii. 7).*— 8. PdiSd 
denotes simpJr a person nppot'nteri tn any ofBct. 
It is nstsl of til*} oilictrh pioposi^d to be apjigiiited 
by Joseph (Gen. xli. 34) ; of Zebul, Abimelech's 
lieut«>nant (Judg. ix. 28) ; of an ofBoerof the b^l)> 
priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 11); and of n prittt or Lerite 
..f hi/n rank (Neh. xt, 14, 22).— 9. ShallU, a m:.n 
of authorUy, Applied to Joseph as Pharaoh's ^mc 
minister (Gen. xiii. 6); to AHodt, the captain of 
the i;uard ; to the kini; of Bahylon (Dan. ii. 15); 
and to iMniel as third m rank under Beldiazau- 
( Pao. r. 29).«10. Sar^ a esAaef, in any capacity. 
The term is used equally of the gcncnil of nn army 
(Gen. xxi. 22), or the commander t>f a divisioQ 
(IK. xri. 9, xi. 24), as of the governor of Pharaoh** 
prison (Gen. xxx'ix. 21), and the diief of his butlera 
and bakers (Cen. xL 2), or heitlsmen (Geo. xlvii. 
6).— 11. 49ifd(fxn* (2 Cor. xi. 32), an officer of 
xmk nndar Arataa, the Arabiaa ki^ of Daraaicoa. 
It iMt been omjeetared IImiI Htm ednuNreh of Dftnwa* 

cus was merely the povernor of the ifsident Jews, 

I but it does not aeem probable that an officer of such 
limited jnriadjetimi would be atyled «• tbe etenh 
of Aretas thr l iner;" and ns the term is clenrly 
capable ol' a wide range of meaning, it waa mokt 
likely intended to denote one who held the dUf and 
district of Pamaycns nss the kin/s vaj^sal or rc]>re- 
*eotative.»-12. rrytfJiuv, the procurator q{ Judaea 
under the i.'omiins (Matt, xxvii, 2, &c.).— 13. oIko- 
pifiot (Ga\. iv. 2), a steward, appuvntly eutnuted 
with tlie management of a minor's property.— 
14. iipxtTp{H\iyot (John ii. 9), "the ^on-njor of 
the feast." Lightfoot t up p oa e a him to have been a 
kind of chapfaUn, who pronooneed theUeaainga upon 
the wine that was dnmk dminp the .«.cven ■! ivs <.f 
the marriage feajit. He appears to have hwu va 
intimate terms with the bridegroflm, and to hare 
presided at the banquet in his t-'n 1, Thr hifies 
of the master of a feast aie givm ai lull kngtii in 
K. xsMw. (xxxii.). 

Oo aan wwis in tlie A. V. of 1 Chr. v. 26, to 
be thu name of a river ; but in Kings (2 IT. xrii. 6, 
and xviii. II) it is e^-idently applied not to a river 
bnt n conntiy. Gonn was the tract to which the 
I > i-aetltea were carrfed nway captive by Pul, TigLith- 
Pilc!*er, and Plialnianeser, or possibly Snrgon. It 
has been variously placed ; but it is probably iden- 
tical with tiie OatttmUHt of Ptolemy, and may be 
reparded as r> ji i >.MitM bv the Mypdnnia of other 
writers. It w;is tlie tract watered by the Habor, 
the modem JTAdW', tta crentllcao|iolaiiiln«ffln- 
en* of the Knj>hi-ntes. 

Ora ba, 1 Rvl. v. 29, [Haoaha.] 
Ornpe. [Vixe.] 

Qnm, 1. This latheoidinanrnnderiiYof the 
Hebrew wont t^Mdr {\ R. xvW. 5; Job kl. 5, 

IV. civ. 14; Is. \\. €,). As the herbage rapidly 
iades under the patching heat of the sun of Pales- 
tine, H baa aflroitted to the aaered wiiten an imRf|^ 
of the fleeting nature of human fortunes (Job viii. 
12 ; Ps. xxxvii. 2), and also of the bm itr ot' human 
life (Is. xl. 6, 7 ; Pa. xc 5).^. In the A. V. of 
Jer. 1. 11 , " a.* the heifer at gnw" shouW be " aa 
tlie heifer treading out com " (comp. Hos, x. 11%— 
3. In Nmn. xxii. 4, where mention is made of the 
ox licking up the ginia of the field, the Hcb, word 
is ifcrck, whidi eltcwbciv ia rendered ^ivm.*^ 
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4. 'iseb signifies herbi for human food (Gm. i, 30; 
Pa. dr. 14), Imt aUo Ibdder for oitUc (Deut. si. 15 } 
J«r. nr. 6). It to the gnM of tht Md (Gen. it. 
5 ; Ex. ix. 22) and of the mountain (It. xlii. 15 ; 
Pror. zzrii. 26)'. In the N. T. whcrmr the word 
gnM oeeon it to tiie iipuwnlnliin of Hm Chmk 

Xopro's. 

Oraahopper. [Locrsr.] 

OnKft. [HCRIAL.] 

Otmtm \mitachak). This word occurs in the 
A. V. onlr in 1 Sam. rvii. 6. lis ordinary mean- 
injj is a picte of tiefensive armour wliich i-eached 
from Un foot to th« luiei^and thoa protected the 
dUn of tlw wfnrcr. Bntthem£tidlm oftheabore 
I .-ivNngp can hanlly have l«eeti armwir of this nature. 
It was Dot worn on the 1^, but oo the lieet of 
Goltodi, and wmtld therefore nppeer to hare been 
a kititi of sh'N> iir b<x)t. 

Oreeoa, (}r«eka, OiMiaiia. The histoiies of 
Gneee and Fnlcstine are aa little connected aa thote 
nf any other two nations e.xercisinsj the same in- 
tiuence un the destinies of mankind cnitlil well be. 
The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not in« 
dude the Hebnewa, while on the other hand the 
Moaaie idea of the Western world Menu to hare 
been safficiently indefinite. It is poeaible that Mooes 
may hare dciired tome Bcopaphical ontUnea from 
the Egyptians; bat be does not nae them in Oen. 
X. 2-5. where he mentions thv ilosc^ndants of .Tnvau 
as peooliag the isles of the Gentiles. Ifrom the 
tjaanr M wa t totfMt of Jod we imre no notiee of 
the Greeks in the Hehrcw wrilincs. When itideed 
the Hebrews came into contact with the lonians of 
Asia Minor, and laoognized them as the knfp-lost 
islanders of th»> wcstem migration, it was natural 
that they shoiiM mark the similarity of sound be» 
tttwnJamn an i Ion' «; ami th<' apjilication of that 
aaUM to the Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy 
in aome measure a longing to mdize the Mosaic 
ethnographj. Accordingly the 0. T. won! which is 
GreeiOf in A. V. Ormot, Oreekt^ dcc.» is in Hebrew 
Jmm (Joel HI. «; Dan. rHi. 21): the Hebrew, 
however, is .sometimes retaine.! fls. Ixvi, 19; Y.t. 
xxrii. 13). The Greeks and Hebiews met for the 
fint time In tlte dam^narlcat. The mettnn of 
communication seems to have h«^n the Tyrian 
slave-merchants. Atout ii.c. 8i>0 Joel speaks of 
the Tyrians as sellin^^ tlie children of Judah to the 
(Iredans (Joel iii. 6) ; and in Kr. xxvii. 13 the 
Greeks are Inentioned as bartering tiieir bnuen ves- 
sels for slaves. Prophetical notice of Greece occurs 
in I>an. riii. 21, &c.p where the history of Alez- 
and his successors is rapidly sketched. 
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Zechariah (ix. 13) foretells the trinmphs of tiie 
Jklaooabeoa i^ast the QraeoO'Sjrian enipiie, while 
Isaiah looks forward to tfie eonrenion of tiie 

(Greeks, anmns^st other Gentiles, throu||;h the in- 
strumentality of Jewish missionaries (Ixri. IQ). in 
1 Uaoe. aii. 54^ we haw aa aeeonnt of an en- 
bassy and letter sent bv the I.nce<1aomonian« to the 
Jews. The mc»t remarkable feature in the tnms- 
action is the claim which the Lacedaemonians praftr 
to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus pnH 
fesses to establish by reference to a book. The 
notices of the Jewish people which occur in Greek 
writers hare been collected by Jusephos (c. Apiam, 
i. 22). The dtief are Pjrthagoras, Herodotus, 
Choerilus, Aristotle, Thcophnistus, and Hi>cafaeiis. 
After the oomplcle sulnugation of the Greeks by 
the Renaiia, meA the aMorption fntor the RkanaB 
empire of the kingdoms whirh were forme<I out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political oooaexioa 
between the Gredts and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer eiisted. The name of the country. 
Greets, occurs once in N. T. (Acts xx. -), as op- 
posixl t«^ Macedonia. 

OnyhoiiBd. The translation in the text of the 
A. V. (Frov. »z. 31) of the Hebrew words tarxir 
mothnayiii, i. e. ** one girt about the loins." Vari> 
ous are the 
going 
others 



opinions as to what animal *' comely in 
" to ben intended. Some tiihk « n toopatd,** 



It 



or " a man girt with armour, 



an eaijle,' 

or " a lebra," or a war>hoi-se girt with trap- 
pings.** Bvl, later, Hanrer {Otnmud. Oram, in 

Vet. TVjf.) de<:ides unhesitatingly in favour of a 
" wrestler," when giil .nbout the loins for a con> 
test. Thei-e is great probabilitf that ha to COdmok 
Grinding. [.Mit.i,.] 

Orore. A wonl used in the A. V., with two 
exceptions, to translate the njiterious Hebrew terra 
Aducrxth, which is not a grove, but probably aa 
idol or image of some kind. [See ASRERAll.] It to 
also probable that there was a connexion between thb 
symbol or images whatever it was, and the aaored 
syraboHe tree, the representation of whl^ oeenn to 
frequently on As,<ynan sculpt mes, and to figuretl 
below.««2. The two exceptioi;!« noticed above are 
Gen. xzi. 83, mmI 1 Sam. ziii. 6 (margin). In the 
religions of the ancient hc:itheii world groves play a 
prominent part. In the old times altai-s only wer» 
erected to the gods. It was thought wrong to shnt 
up the goils within walls, and hence, as Pliny ex- 
prftisly tells us, tiees wei^ the firat temples; and 
from the earliest tlnoes grorei are mentioned in con- 
nexioo with religious worship (Gen. xii. 6, 7, nii. 18 ; 
Deut. xi. 30 ; A. V. '* pLiin"). The grores 
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gr'iif'nilly found conn«te-1 with temples, and of^en 
bad the right of alFording ai' asylum. Some hnve 
•iipposei that ereo the Jewish Temple had an on- 
cIm-uic planted With palm and cedar (Ps. xciu 1-2, 

13) and olive (Ps, lii, 8), as the moslc which fitaods 
on its site now has. This is more than doubtful ; 
but w« knoir tiMt & cekbnted wtk stood hj the 
auietaaiyct StwclKni (Jcih. znr. 26 ; Judg. ix. 6). 
Th( rc ai« in Saipture manf memorable trees : e. g. 
AUoD'bacbuth (fiea* xszr. 8), the tamarisk in 
Qib««h (1 Sim, vdi. 6% the tmbtnth in Shechem 
(Jos. xxir. 26) under which the law wag stt np, the 
polm-tiee of IVbonih (Judg. iv. 5), the tcitbiuth of 
euchantmmt* (Judg. ix. 37), the tertWnth of wan- 
dcn.-i-s (Juii?:. iv, II), and others (1 Sain. xiv. 2, 
s. 3, niotim<» "plaiu" in A, V.). This obsenra- 
ticD of particuLnr trees was among Um llMltlMll «»• 
tended to a r^ular wofsbip of them. 

Onard. (1.) DtUaol originallj rfgnified m 

" cook ;" and ns butclieriiip fell to the lot of the 
cook in Eastern couuttics it gained tbe seooodary 
KOM of ** e m a M ut m ,** and b applied to fbe body- 

guard of the kings of Et.'vpt (Gen. xxxvii. 36) and 
liaUylou (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9, xl. 1 ; D«xi,ii. 

14) .— (2.) BAU pn^ly means a " runner," and 
is tlie oidinai"y term emj>loye<i for the attendants of 
the Jewish kings, whuie otfioe it was to run Wioie 
the chariot (2 Sam. xr. 1 ; 1 K. i. 5), and to form 
« military guard (1 Sam. xxii. 17 ; 2 K. x. 25, xi. 
6; 2Chr. xii. 10).— (3.) The terms mishmereth 
j\nd rntshm-ir express pioperiy tlie net of v.itchifig, 
but ai'e OGca^ionaUy ti'ansferred to the persons who 
kept watcb (Neb. W. 9, 22, ru. 3» xii. 9; Job 
Tii. U'^. 

Gud godah, l>eut. x. 7. [Hoh Haoisoad.] 
Onaat [Hospitautt.] 

Oulloth, a Hebrew term of unfrequent occtir- 
reoce in the Bible, and only in two pa&sagesi — 
and those identical relations of the same occur- 
rOMJO— to denote a natural oUect* vix. the spring* 
added by the great Caleb to the south land in the 
neighl-ourhowJ of Debir, whicsh fiirmed the dowry of 
his daugiiter Achsah (Josh. xr. 19; Judg. i. 15). 
The springs were " upper" and «* lower "—pt>ssibly 
one at the top and the other nt the lK)ttom of a 
raTine or gitu : and they may have derived their 
unniaal name from tbelr appeenmoe bdng diflSn^t 
to thnt of the ordinary springs of the country. Tlie 
root (gdlal) has the force of rolling or tumbling 
ever, and perhaps this may imply that thev welled 
up in that round or mushroom form which is not 
uncommon here, though apparaitly most rare in 
Palestine. The rendeiing ot the Vat. LXX. is sin- 
gular. In Josh, it has rV BoT0ay(«, aiid r^y 
ToPBidX^, the latter dombfleii a mere oonrnption of 
the Hebrew. The Alex. 5IS., as usual, is faithful 
to the Hebrew text. In Judges both have Kinp^is. 
An attempt hat bett latdy nade bj Dr. Roien to 
identify these springs with the Ain Nu$Jtur near 
Hebron (see ZeiUchrijt Jer D. M. G. 1857) ; but 
the identification can hardly be reoeiyed without 
fnller confinoatlan (Stanley, & ^P. App. $54). 
[Debib,] 

Ou'&L 1, A son of Kaplitali (Gen. xlvi. 24; 
1 Cbr. tU. 18), the l(Ninder <A Uie family of tlie 
Gnnftcfl (Nma. xxvi, 48).— t. A deMsubnt of Gad 
(1 Chi. V. l.Vi, 

On'oitet, the, descendants of Guni,aon of Kapb- 
tdi (Nam. xxrl. 48). 

Oor, the goings tip to, an ascent or rising 
ground, at which Ahazioh rcceired his death-blow j 



BABAKKUE 

while flying from Jehu after the slaughter of Jomm 
(2 K. ix. 27). It was probably bome place more 
than usually steep on the difficult rood whicb leads 
♦V iTn thr plain of Rsdraelon to Jentn. 

Gur Baal, a place or district in which dwelt 
Arabians, as i-ecorded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It appears 
from the context to have been in the country lyij^ 
between FaleetiBe and the Ajabi^n peninsula ; but 
this, although probable, cannot be proved. The 
Arab geogvafhien mention a place called Baal, on 
the Syrian rad, north of EUledeoMli. 



Haahasb'tari, a man, or a family, immediately 
descended from Ashur, " father of T( 



" brhis 
second wife Keanb (1 Cbr. ir. 6). 
Habai'ak. Benc-Habalah were thSMNM 

of the priests who returned from Babylon with 
ZerubbaUl (Ezr. ii. 61} Mefa. Tii. 63). 
Ah'akkak. 1. Of flw ftda of the pi ophet's 

life wo have no certain information, and with re- 
gard to the period of his prophecy there is great 
division of opinion. The lUbbinical tiaditioa that 
Habakkuk was the SOU of the Shunammite w^mr^n 
whom Llidui restored to life is rcpcate*! Ly Abar- 
banel in his commentary, .and has no other founda- 
tion than afimdful etymology of the prophet's name, 
based on the expression in 2 K. ir. 16. In the title 
of the histijry of Bel and the ThTigon, as found in 
the LXX. renion in Origen's Tctrc^ilaf the author 
Is caUed " HabaMrak At son of Joshna, of the 
tribe of Levi." Pseudo-Epiphanius and Dorotlieiis 
relate that when Jerusalem was sackirl by Nt- 
bochadsenar, Hnbakkuk fled to Ostradne, and r'>- 
maintjil there till after the Chaldeans had left the 
city, when he leturued to his own country, and 
died at his farm two years before the return from 
Babylon, n.c. 538. It was duriog his residence in 
Judaea that he is said to have carried food to I^id 
in the den of lions at Babylon.— 2. The Ibbbinical 
traditions ttree in placing Habakkuk with Joel and 
Nahnm b the reign of Haaassdi. DkTMna d«cidea 
in favour of the early part of the reign ofJosiah. 
Dclitzsch conclude that Habakkuk delivered his 
prophecy about the 12th or ISA jnur of Joitah 
(li.C. r>:',0.or G29). This ;new receives some con- 
finnation from the positluu of his pixjphecy in tlie 
0. T. Canon. The prophet commences by an- 
nouncing his office and important mission (i. 1). 
He bewails Uic corruption and social disorganiza- 
tion by which be is sunx>unded, and cries to Jehovah 
for help (i. 2-4). liext follows the ijpply of the 
Deity, threatcnbg swift Tenpeance (i. 5-11). Tht 
prophet, transferring himself to the ne.u' future 
foreshadowed in the divine threatenings, sees the 
rapacity and boaslfttl hnniety of the Chiddean hosts, 
but, confident that God has only employed them 
as the instruments of correction, assumes (ii. 1) an 
attitude of hopeful expectanef, wd waits to see the 
issue. He receives the divine command to write in 
an enduring tbnn the vision of God's retributive 
justice, as revealed to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 5). 
The doMn of the Chaldeans it fini ftntold in 
general terms (ii. 4-6), and the aimenneem«at fs 
tbllow^^l by a series of denunci.itions pronounced 
upon them by the nations who bad suffered from 
th«r oppresakn (H. 6-20). The stropMoal arrange- 
ment of these " woe? " is a remarknble feature of 
the prophecy. The whole concludes with the oug. 
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nifiomt Psalm in chap, iii., " Habakkuk's PitKlajic 
od«** (Ewald), a composition unrivnlled for bold- 
ness of ro<ir«>ptioa, fubUnifcj of thoiigtit, and ta\- 
jesty of dictioQ. 

Habadni'ah, apparentlj the haad ttf«iwof the 
ftmili^^ of tJie ISechabites (Jer. xxxv. $). 

E&b hacuc, the fonn in which the naiDa of the 
prtlphet IlAItjUOnTK la glTOI in th* ApOGfJpha 
^Bel, 33-39). 

XbAofflgMQf a coat of iwdl ciMwIo^ tiw iicdc 
«n>I 1 1. [Arms.] 

HalMT, the " river of Gozaa " (2 K. xrii. 6, and 
rriii 11), ii idtntifiad beyond all reasonable doubt 
with the fimous affluent of the Euphrates, whirh is 
called Abouhn-s hy Stiubo, and Cluiboi^s by Pliny 
tuii Pldkmy. The stma bt question itaU tena 
the njjme of tiio K?uiboiir. It flows from serenil 
aonrces in the mountain-chain, which in about the 
37th i>arallcl doses in the rnllcy of the Tipt is viivm 
tlMt K>Dth — the Mods M»»ius of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
«l preecnl tin JOkam Dagk, 

BaahlUU^ tha bther of KdMrniab i. l ; 
x.l> 

Bad) Hah, th0 Bm, a MD apparentlj situated 

in a wood in the wildernc^ or wrwto land in the 
neighbourhood of Ziph ; in iivs lastness^si, or p«!^'s>, 
of which r^rid and his six hundred followoi-s were 
liirl.lu':: \vh( a the Ziphites infbrmcil Saul of his 
whereilxnit, 1 Sana, xxiii. I'J ; comp. 14, 15, 
18). No tr:i(¥ of the name Hachilah has yet been 
dbcorercd. By Eusebius and Jetomo Eciida is 
named as a village then standing; htit tlM (^tnao 
tion— seven luik's from Klouthi'inpolis, r. c. on tlic 
the H.W. of Hebron — would be too far from Ziph 
and Haon. 

Hach'moni, Son of, and The 5a«h'monitd 
(1 Chr. xxrii. 32» a. 11), both reiwierings — the 
mnner the ontnctone— of the same Hebrew words. 

Harhm.'H or Hachmoni was no Joulit the tounder of 
a fkiuily to which these men belonged: the actual 
frther of Jashobiflun was Zabdiel (1 Chr. xivii. 2), 
and he n! o sjiM to havi- hcl'.iiijeil to the Korhitcs 
(1 Chr. iii. 0), j>>subly the I.evites descended from 
Sonb. 

Ha'dad was originally the indigawaa a|mUa^ 
tioQ of the Sun among the Syrians, and ^wia wcnoe 

tnuisforre-l to the king, as tiie highest of onilhly 
aothoritieai The tiUe appears to bare been an 
oAeial one, ^ Phaiaolu It li ftottd oeonioiiaNy 
in the alti'iT-i fonn HatLir (Gen. xxv. 15, xixri. 39, 
ooui^^d With 1 Chr. i. 30, SO). 1. Son of Ish- 
macl (Gen. xzv. 15 ; 1 C9ir. L 80).-4L A king of 
CJom who piined an import.mt victory over the 
Midianiles ou the field of Moub (Gen. ixxvi. 35 ; 
1 Chr. i. 46).— 3. Alio a king of Edom, wHh Pau 
for his capital (1 Chr. i. 50).— 4. A member of the 
royal houise ot Edom (1 K. xL 14 ff.). In his 
childhood he escaped the massacre under Joab, in 
which hia fiither mmn to hare perished, and fled 
With a hand of ibnowera into EgypL Pharaoh, the 
pKilct fs*or of Solomon's fnthcr-in-law, trcatetl him 
kindJj, and gave him his sistei^ia»law in marriage. 
After DntUn daaOi Bsdad rmlved to attenpt the 
recovery of his dominion: Pharaoh in vain di-<- 
oouraged him, and upon this be led Egypt and 
rtturaed to Ma own coODtrj. It does not appear 
from the teit, .is it now stanil-*, how IIa<lad became 
subsequently to this an " adversary unto Solomon " 
^Ter. 14), still IcM how he gained the sorei-eignty 
over Syria (ver. 25). Tim LXX., however, refers 
far. 25 «DtiieIy to him, and substitutes £or Aram 



' Sun'i), Edom. This reduces the whole to a con- 
sist.vit and intelligible oaiTBtiTa. 
Hadade zei (2 Sam. tUL 3^18; 1 K. si. 23). 

[H ADM'.KZhll.} 

Ha'dMoMrn'mon is, according to the oi^nary 
ioterprctatiou of Zech. xii. 11, a place in the valley 
of Megiddo, named after two Syrian id«^ where a 
riati iud laneiitfttkawailiddlortfaadMtli of Uag 
Josiah. 

Xa'dar, a «« of Muaad (Gen. xx9. IS), written 

in 1 riir. i. :10 Hddad. The mountain Ifa lui, be- 
longing to Tei/inu on the borders of the Syrian 
desert, north oT El- ifedeenek^ is|terhaps die most 
likely to he coiTectly identified with the ancient 
dwellings of this tribe.— 8. One of the kings of 
Edom, successor of Baal-hanaa 1mi>Acbor (Ocn. 
xxxvi. 30), and about contemporary with Snnl. 

Hadare'nr, son of Rebob (2 Sam. viii. 3), the 
kiiiiT (if the Aramite state of Zobab, who, while 
on his way to "eatahtish hia dombioa" at the 
Euphrates, waa ovtrtaken hf Dttrld, and deAatcd 
with great loss both of ch.iriots, hoi>cs, and men 
(1 Chr. ZTtii. 3, 4). After the first rcpuhte of the 
Ammooitea and wir Syrtn allici hj Jeah, Hada^ 
vpzer wilt his army to the assisl.mce of his kindicd 
tlie pe«>ple of Maachi^, lU-hob, and Ishtob (1 Chr. 
xix. IG ; 2 Sam. x. 15, comp. 8). Under the com- 
mand of Shophach, or Shofaach, the capt-xin of the 
host, they crossed the Euphrates, joined tlie other 
Syrians, and encamped at a place called Helam. 
liavid binuelf came from Jerusalem to take the 
command of the Israelite army. As on the former 
occa i in. f;i' i.Mit was comjilctc. 

Had'aahah, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
maritimt low oonatry (Josh. xr. 37 only). Ko 
sjitisfi^ftoi y reason presents itself why Hadashali 
should not be the Adasa of the Maocabaeaa hi^ 
tory. Hithtito it hm dadad diaoorery fn modem 
tim»*s. 

Hadas sah, a name, probably the earlier name, 
of Esther (l'>th. ii. 7). 

Hadat'tnh. Acconiing to the A. V. one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme soutii (Josh. xv. 
25) ; but the accents of the Hebrew connect the 
word with that nreoadiog it, u if it wen Ha«o> 
ehadattnh, i. t. Ifew Haaor, hi dfstfnetfao from the 
]il I'f M.i' Mme nan-]-: .'n vi . , 1"^ 

Ha'did, a place named, with Lod (Lydda) and 
Ono> only in tba later hooka of tho history (Ear. ii. 
33 ; Neh. x\\. 37, xi. VA). In the time of Eusebius 
a town calle^i Aditha, or Adiitha, existed to the cast 
of Diospolis (Lydib). This was probably Hadid. 
.AlK)ut thr'o mi If"? east of Lydd stands a village 
calletl cl-fiitdUhcti, markeil in Van de Velde's map. 

Eadlai', a manof Ephraim (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

Hnd'oram, the fifUi son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27 ; 
1 Chr. i. 21). His settlements, unhke those of 
many of Joktan's sons, have not been identified.— 
8. Son of Ton or Toi king of Hamath ; hb Other's 
amh s— dor to coRgratnMe DaTid en his Tictory 
over Hailarezer king of ZoKnh (I Chr. xviii. 
3. The form assumed in Chronicles by the name of 
the intcndant of taxas iindiMr Dtnid, Sokmon, and 
l!e!iob<i,nm (2 Chr. x. 18). In Kings the name i-? 
givt-n in the longer form of Adomiuui, but m Sa- 
il : l •! Sara. sx. 84) aa Adoram. 

Ha drach, a conntrr of Syria, mentioned en'-*! 
only, i)y tiic piophet Zechariah (is. 1, Tin! 
position of the district, with its borders, is here ge* 
nerally stated ; bat tha nama itself iWDi to hare 
wholly disappeond. It still laBaiBa ulmown* 
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Ha gmb. Dene-Hagab were am<mg the Kfthinim 
w ho I etamed hem ItalijkD willi Zmbtebd (ficr. 

ii. 4<i). 

Bdg^abt. B«m>Ha|^b8 were among the Ne- 

tliiiiim who cnme back fr? ni i aj livity with Zerub- 
babel (Keh. rii. 48). The aiuae is slightly different 
in fotrn ftvn 

Rag'abah, under whidi it h foaad la tht p*- 
ralicl h^t of Ezr. ii. 45. 

Ha'gur, nn EfiTptian woman, the handnwid, or 
slave, of Sarah (Oea. xri. 1), whom the latter gave 
as a roucubine to Abraham, aHer he had dwelt ten 
vears in th« land of Canaan and had no t^ililren bv 



iimh ivru 2 and S). Th«t «he was a bondwoman 
it ttatcd both in the O. T. tod In tha N. T., <b tba 

latter as part of her typical chninctcr. It i- ro 
oorded that " when abe law that she had conceived, 
bar vdatNH wn dwpbad In liar ayfla" (4), and 
Sarah, with the anper, we may suppose, of a i'n-e 
woman, rather than of a wife, repmache*! ALraJuuu 
for the mnlta «f her own act. H.igar Hcil, turn- 
ing her stepn towards her native land throngh the 
great wildeni^ traversed l-y th*; Egyptian road. 
By the fountain in the way to Shur, the angel of 
tlM Loid feand ha, cfaai^gtd bar to ivtnna and 
svbmlt bflrtdf vtMhr fbe buds of Ker mbtnM, and 
delivered the remarkable pioj>he<y re^pocting her 
unborn child, recorded in ver. 10-12. On her re> 
torn, ^e gavt biith to IdwiMl, and AVimham wm 
then eighty-six yenn old. Mention is not again 
made ot Hngar iii the history of Abt.-U>aiQ until the 
ieait at the weaning of Isaac, when " Sarah saw 
the son of Ilagar the Ks;yptian, whioli she had bom 
unto Abraham, niociwing " ; and in exact !>equeuoe 
with tbt fitat flight of Hogar, we now read of her 
expnUon. The Toiaimilitude, otiental wactmiOi 
and shnple beauty of this stoi7 are {ulcnal oHdoMW 
jittestiiig its truth nj«)t iVoni all other evidence. The 
name of Ilagar oocuia elsewhere only when she 
takci a wife toUunad (nt. 21) ; and in dir gene- 
alogy (xxv. 12). St. Paul refers lo her as the type 
of the old covenant, likening her to Mount Sinai, 
tfaa Mount of the Law (Gal. it. 23 M|4.)' 
hammedin tnuUtion Uafir ia wywwnUd aa tba 
wife of Abjaliain. 

.Hn'garenea, Ea'garitea, a people dwelling to 
the east of I'ldestine, with whom the tribe of Keu- 
bcn made war in Um time <^ Saul (1 Chr. v. 10, 

18-20). The same peoj>lf, as roufwlcmte .-i^ainst 
Israel, are mentioned in i*s. Ixxxiii. Who these 
people w«ra la a qn«lion that cannot nadHy be 
decided, though it is generally Wievetl that they 
were named at\er Hagar. It in uncertain whether 
tbt Imporlant town and district of fffjer rtpreaent 
the anrif-nt name and a liwelliii^ of the Hagnrenen ; 
but it is rcajk>uabl« to 6uppu*« Uuvl they do. Jlejcr, 
or Hejerk, is the capital town, and also a subdivi- 
rion, of the province of north-eastern Arabia called 
El-Hahifpn, on the borders of the Persian Gulf. 

Hn'g«rit«, the. Jaziz the Hagerite, i. e. tlie 
dcsoewJani of Uagart bad the cbai^ of David's 
•beef» (t Chr. mU. 81). 

Eag'gai, the tenth in order of the minor pro- 
phets, and Ant of those who prophesied alter the 
Cbptirity. With Rfgud to hia tribe and parentage 
both history and tradition arc alike "ilent. In the 
abieooe of any direct evidence on the point, it is 
more than probable that he was one of the exiU s 
whu returned with Zerubkibel and Joshua. The 
rebuilding of the temple, whicli was commenced in 
tba i^gn of Cjnit 585), w«a lospandcd dur- 
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ing the reigns of Us anocewors, Cambyses and 

Pseuiio-Smeiiiis, in consequence of the determined 
hostility of the SamariUnjs. On the aoccasiaa of 
ThaiOM Hystespis {n.c. 521), the propheta Ha^ggai 
and Zechnriah urgt-l f'l-j i ■ newal of the undevtakir i;, 
and obt:iined the permis&joa and assistance of the 
king (Kzr. r, 1, Ti. 14). Aoooidinf to tradition, 
Haggai was bom in Babylon, vtx^ a younfr man 
when he came to Jerti.saleni, and was buiied with 
honour near tha sepulchrea of the priests. The 
names of Haggai and Zechariah are associated in the 
LX.X. in the titles of Pa. 187, 145-148 ; In the Vnl- 
pite in those of PS. Ill, 145; .ind in the Pe»liito 
:>ytiac in those ot P$. 125, 126, 145, 146, 147, 
148. It may be tbat tnulitiiMi anigned to thew 
prophctv tlh- .1) r:ti -l:' iTii'iit nf l)ie above-mentioned 
u«alm.s lor use in tiie temple ser\'ice. According to 
Keudo-Epiphanius, Haggai waa the tint who dianted 
the H.illehijah in t*.o six o-i ! t<nnple. The style of 
Im writing is genemily ihuh; and prosaic, though 
at times it rhiei to the di ^mity of severe invective, 
when the prophet rebukes his countrymen for their 
selfish indolence and neglect of God's house. But the 
btcvity of the prophecies is so great, and the po- 
verty of expression which cbaracterisea them ao 
striking, as to give liee to a conjecture, not withoot 
reason, that in their present fonn tliey are but tJie 
outline or summary of the original discourses. They 
were ddlvnred to tfae aeoond year of Dariiu Hye- 
taspis (D.C. 520), at intervals froin tl;*- ]>l dny of 
tlie tith month tu ihc ii4th day of tlie SUi month in 
the same year. 

Hag'geri. " MittH.4R son of Haggm," was one 
of the niigiity meu of David's guard, accoixling to 
1 Chr. xi. 38. The parallel passage — 2 Sam. xxiiL 
36— has " Bani the Gadite," wbkh la probably tha 
oorreet readuig. 

Hag'gi, •eoondeanaf Gad (Gen. alvi. 18; Kun. 
xxvi. 15). 

Haggi'nk, a Menwite Lefke (1 Our. el. 80). 
Hag'gitet, the, a Gadita fionily i|iraog mm 

Haggi I Num. xxvi. l.'»). 

Hag'gith, one of David's wiveii, the mother of 
Adonijah f2 Skm. iii. 4j 1 K. i. 5, 11, U. 18; 
1 Chr, ill. Li). 

Ha'gin, 1 Esd. v. 34. [Hattil.] 

Ha'L The form in wbidi the wdl4aMvn pUoe 
A I appears in the A. V. on its first introductMn 
, (ieii. xii. 8, xiii, 3). 

I Hair. The Helnaws were fully alive to the im- 
I portanoeofthehairaa ancteroentef penond beanty, 

whctlicr seen in the "curled locks, bLtck as a 
mven, ' ot youth (Cant. v. 11), or in the "crown 
of glory " that endided the mnd of old age (Pror. 
xvi. .'<!). The nistomsof ancient nations in lecard 
to Uie hair varie*! coosidaably: the Kcyi'timi 
allowed the women to weai' it long, but iki pt the 
heads of men dotwly shaved from early childhood. 
The Gi«eks admired long hair, whether hi men or 
women. The Assyrians also wore it lonp. The 
Hebrewa on the other liand, while they encouraged 
the growth of hair, obeereed the natural difynctko 
Utweeu the sexei by allowing the women to wcai- 
it long (Luke vii. 3B ; John xi. 2 ; I Cor. xi. b S.), 
while the men netmned theirs by frequent dip- 
p;n<r to n modenite leiigtli. This diffVrencf bctwrm 
the Hebrtrw^i mid thv »>uiTi>uDding natiouj>, isipcuiiiiy 
the Egypti.ms, arose no doubt partly from natural 
tiute, but partly al»o fivm legal enactments : clip- 
ping the luiir in a ceitain manner and oifering tlie 
bdiiy wai in earfy time* onaceted with idigiooa 
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ip: and lienee the Hebrew* were ferMd w to | 

iJ the comers aC thcii- Iic.nK" 'Lev. xix. '27], 
XDcaaing the locks along the lorehead and temples, 
.and ht&^ the cus. The prohibition asainskcaltiog 
ofTthc h ur on the dcith of a relative (Ik'ut. xiv. 1 j 
was pruUaUj grounded on a »itnilitr rco^n. In 
addiUoo to tJifie regalatioiis, the Hebrews d leaded 
bal lii'^-s, it was fte<|iiently therosalt of U-jtrosv 
TLev. xiu. 4u t\.), aiid heiio- foiiiieJ one ot" the dis- 
qualiBcations lor the pri<>tliO .1 (Ler. xxi. 20, 
1.XX.). Long hair wati admired in Um am of 
joong men ; it i» especially noticed in the dfnenp- 
tioa of Absalom's {wooii [2 S;iiii. xiv. 'JO). The 
<are requisitie to keep tlie hair in order in such cusea 
most hare been Tery great, and hence the praetiee 
<if wearing long hair wjis unusual, and only resortoil 
to as an act of religious obien'aiice. In times of 
nffliction the hair was altogether cut off (Is. iii. 17, 
24, XT. 2 ; Jer. vii. 29). To n uu; the hair (Itlzr. 
Ix. o) and letting it go di.^hcvtlleil, were similar 
tokens of grief. Wigs were commonly used by the 
EgTptioni, but not by the Hebrew*. The usual 
and i^ivourite colour of the hair was black (Cant 
-V. 11^, IS indicated in tiie comjariMins to a 
** &Kk of gwiU " and the " teaU oi' Kedar " rCont. 
It. 1, i. 5): a nniibnr hue b probably iatenoed by 

the pui-y-'c of C;Uit. vii. 5. A fictitious hue was 
•oocastoiudly obtained by spiinkiing gold-dust on tlie 
Jkair. It does not appear that dyee were onliiuuily 
used. The r.jiincach of a;:c was majke<l by a 
sprinkling [ Wo-, vii. t<) of ^'i-ay hairs, which boon 
•OTerspi-Kid the whole he:vl i,Gen. xlii. '6B, xliv. 29; 
1 K. ii. G, 0 ; Pn>v. xvi. 31, xx. 29^. Pure white 
Juir was deemed diaracteristic 6f the Divine Ma- 
jesty (Dan. Tii. 9 ; Rer. i. 14). Tlie chief beauty 
of the haUr cenaisted in curia, whether of a natural 
•or tttifidd chancier. With regard to tiie mode of 
.draainc the luiir, we liave no v^iy [irecise iufuiTO- 
■ntion ; the teitns used arc of a geueiitl character, 
m of JeMhd (2 K. is. 30), of Judith (x. 3). The 
term* u<o.l in the N. T. (1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 
3; are also of a genei-al diat-acter; ^hleusner un* 
dej^tand* Ihcm of mrKng rather than pbiiting. 
The arrangement of Samson's hair into Mnou locks, 
or more propeily braids (Judt. xvi. 11, 19) in- 
volves the i>i-actice of plaiting, which was also fami- 
liar to tlie K>:yptians and Greeks. The locks were 
probably kept io their place by n fillet as iu l:^gvpt. 
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The Hebrews, like other nations of antiquity, 
anointed the hair profusely with ointments, whicli 
were generally eompnndM of various •ronatie in- 
Coy. D. D. 



gredicnts (Rath HI. 3 ; 2 San. sir. 9 ; Flk xiiii. 5, 

xlv. 7, xcii. 1" : i><l. ii. S; Is, iii. 24 i ; inoi >■ cNjte- 
ciaily ou occasion of t'estivitiea or hospitality (Matt. 
Ti. 17, xxri. 7; Lulte vH. 46). It appaan to 
h.ivi^ b' l ii the custom of the Jews in our Snrioui'-; 
time to swear by the hair (Matt. v. M^^, much as 
the Egyptian women sull swear by the side-lock, 
and the BMa by their heaida (Lanc^ I. 63, 71, 
notes). 

Haklcatan. Jolmuan, son of HaUntan, wna the 
chief of the liene-A^^ who rctumd Am IMby- 
Ion with Ezra (Ezr. riii. 12). 

Haklcoz, a pnest. tiic (lii-f of the wventh 
coui-se in the servtoe of the sauctuaiy, as appointed 
by David (1 Chr. zdr. 10). In Ear. H. 61 and Mch. 
iii. 4, '_M , the name occa« o^rain :u Koz in the A. V. 

Haku pha. l>ene-Iiakupha were among the Ne- 
thinim who retumeti from Babylon with Mmbbabel 
(Ezr. ii. r.l ; Neh. vii. hi\ 

Ha'lah i.s piolKibly a ditli'ient {il.icc from the 
Calah uf Gen. x. 1 1 . It may with »ome contideoca be 
identified with the Chaldtis of I'tolemy. The name 
is thought to remain in the modern Gh, a Lu-ge 
mound on the upjior Khahour. 

Ha'lak, tha Mona^ a mountain twice, and 
twice only, named as tba aoodMni limitof JoAua'a 
v,u,)^uca' 'i<•A^. \\. 17,sil.7)b but which hwaot 
yet Uen identitiud. 

Halliil, a town of Jndah In tiiomountafai diaMet 
' JonH. XV. .'jSj. The name rtill xniaina unaltennl, 
atUiched to a conspicuous hill a mile to the left of 
the road from Jerusalem to Hdicon, bitWMa 8 and 
4 mlle« from the latter. 

Hali, a town on the boondary of Asher, named 
between Ilelkath and Beten (Jodu ill. 25). 
thing ia known of ita aituatioo. 

wmmrnuf90M hi Casta, a city of great re- 
nown, a<i being the birthplace of Ilenvlotii.s iui<l of 
the later historian Dionyaius, and as embellislivd 
by tba Manadleum credod by Artendifai, but of no 

Biblical inteiest nxc pt as the resiib iuv i f n Jevvi^h 
population in tJie penoils bc-twisen the Old and ^'ew 
Testament histories (1 Maoc ST. 23). Th* OMldcni 
namo of tiie place is Bitdrum. 

Hall, ubi-d of the court of the high-priest's 
house (Luke xxii. 55). In Matt, xxvii. 27, and 
.Morkzv. 16. ''haU" ia 
which in John zriii. 

hall." The hall or court of a house or p:ila< e would 
probably be an endoaed bat uncovered spaoe^ on a 
lower lerel than the aportmenii of the lowoii floor 

which looked into it. 
Hallelujah. [Alleluia.] 
HalloliMdltOneof the *• chief of the people " who 

thf covenant with Nehemiah (Neh.-x. 24). 
Haloheah. Sliallnni, .von of HaI•lohe^h, was 
" ruler of ihe halt iKut of Jerusalem" at the time 
of the repair of the wall by KelNmiah (Keh. 
iii. 12). 

Ham. 1. The name of one of the three sons of 
Noah, apparently the seoond in age. It probably 
aignlfiea warm ** or «' hot** This meaning aeems 

to be confiin;*'*! by th it ot thc Kgypti ui word Ki:m 
(Egypt), which we believe to be tiie liigyptian equi- 
^-aient of Ham, and which, as an adjective, aigniiiw 
" black," proKibly imjilying wamith as well ns 
blacknes.s. Of the hi>iory of Ham nothing i.>» re- 
lated except his irreveience to his father, and the 
curM which that fotriarch pronounced. The sons 
of Ham ore stated to have been " Cusb and Mizntim 
and Fhat and Chnwa" 'Geo. s. 6; oanqiw 1 Chr. 



i" ia nn.with " practorium," 
ii. 28 b fat A. V. *' judgment- 
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i. 8). The name oi Hnro alone, of three sous 
of Noah, if our identification be correct, is known 
to hare been gireu to a countiy (I*s. Iszviii. 51, 
CT. 23, cvi. 2'J). The settlements of the descend- 
ants of Cush have occasioned the ereatcat difficulty 
to oiitioi. We have been led to toe oondaiion timt 
MttlenNoto of Cush extaided from Bdbylonia along 
the shores of tlie IinlLiu Ocean to Ethioju:i nlxjvc 
J^^Tpt, and to the supposition that tbere was an 
eaeleni ai wall • western Coeh. If, as we sup- 
pose, Miimim in the l^t^ . f Gen. x. ml 1 Chi . i. 
:>t;in l for Mizrun, w« »hoitl<i take the singular 
^Lizor to be the name of the progenitor of the 
l-i^^yjitian triln-s. It is ivmaikiiLK" that Mazor np- 
pc'»irs to be idfjitiui] in jjgiiiJicatiou with Ham, -h) 
that it Toaj be but another name of the patriarch, 
la this case the mention of Jiizraim (or Uixnna) 
woold be geographical, and net hidiadiTe ef sllasor, 
scm of Ham. The MizniKc-s, ]ik? tho ilcsccnil.uits 
of ilam, occupy a territory wider thaa that bearing 
tbe Bene of ll'inalm. w» mtj, bowerer, suppose 
that "Mirraira include<1 all the lir«t settlements, 
and that in remote tides other tribes besides the 
Philistines migrated, or extended their territories. 
Phut has been always placed in A'nm, ivhere we 
find, in the Egyptian in.-x riptions, a gix-at nomadic 
people corresp-oiiiling to it. Respecting the geo- 
grnphical position of the Caoaaxiites there is no dis- 
pute, although :U1 the tuoDes are not identified. 
Tlie Haniathitrt alone of tho^e itietitifietl were sottlei 
in early times wholly beyond the land of Canaan. 
Fefhape tiiere was a primeval eartcnafan of the (V 
naanite tribes aOei tin.ir fiibt establishment in the 
land called after their auditor, for before the is[m- 
dltcation of its limits as those of their settlements 
it is stat(J " aAerward wo e thi? families of the Ca- 
naanitei spioad abroad" {Geii. x. id, 10). One of 
their most impMrtaut csten^ns was to the north- 
east. Philologers are not np-eed as to a Hamitic 
class of language, licceutly Bunsen has applied the 
term " Haniitism," or as he writes it, Chamitism, 
to the Egyptian langoaze, or ivther fimiljr. Sir 
H. RkwBnson hw applfed tbe term Cudtito to the 
primitive language of Bal ylonia, and the same 
term has been used for the ancient language of the 
MMitlNm ooart of Arabia. The Biblical erUaoe 
8een» at first sight, in favoar of Hebrew beinir 
classed as a Hamitic rather than a Shemitic form 
of neadk. It i.s called in the Uible " the language 
of Canaan" ^Is. lix. 18), although tliose speaking 
it are elsewhere said to sptak " Jewishly ' (2 K. 
x>iii. 26, 28; Is. jxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii. 24;. 
But the one term, aa Qcemius remarks, indicates 
tha oovntnr where the language was spoken, the 
ether as evidently inJii^Ucs a people by whom it 
was spoken. Elsewhere we might find evidence oi' 
the uae of a sooUed Shemitic language by natiooa 
cither partly or wholly of Ifamif< vi in. This 
eviiieiice would favour tlie ihewry Uiat Hebrew was 
Hamitic ; but on the other hand we should be un- 
able to ilisswiate .'^hemitic languages from Shemitic 
peuples. The Egjptian language would &Uo otier 
grnit difficulties, unless it were held to be but 
partly of Hamitic origin, since it is mainly of an 
entirely different class to the Shemitic. It is mainly 
NigritLan, but it al>o contiins Shemitic elements. 
Wo are of opinion that the gronndwork ia Migtitian, 
and Aat Utt Shemitic part is a layer added toa 
plete Nipitiau l.angiia;.,'e. An ii qniry into the his- 
tory of the Hamite nations presents considcinble 
maMm, doDt it oannot be delennined in the 



ca»es of the most imiwrSant of those commonly 
held to be Hamite that they were purely of tliat 
stock. It is certain that the three most iiluktriutis 
Hamite nations — the Cushites, the Phoenicians, and 
the Egjrptinns — were greatly mixed with foreis»n 
peoples. There are some common characteristicsy 
howerer, widdi appinr to oonaect the different 
bniuches of the Hamite family, and lo ilistii;,;ii'sh 
them from the children of Japheth and biiom. 
Their ardiiteetnre has a aolid giandenr that we 
look f n- in rain elv-where. The eaily hi.-torv of 
«ach of Hie chief Hamite uatiooii &ltow» ^imt power 
of organising an cittansive kingdom, of acquiriog^ 
material greatness, and chitkiti;: the mroads of 
neighbouhitg nomadic pcoi'le.^.— 2. .According to 
the Masoretic teit (Geo. xiv. 5), Chedorlaomer anA 
iua aUka amote tha Zutin in a place called Ham. 
If, as aeemt likely, the Zwdm be the tame aa the 
Zamznmmim, Ham must be placed in what was 
aflerwards the Aromooite tOTitoxy. Hence it faa» 
been conjectured by Toeh, that Ham la but another 
fljrm of the name of the chief stronghold of the 
children of ylntmon, iiabbidi, now .-im-nian.~3. Ia 
the account of a raigra^on of the ."^imetinitea to the 
valley of Ceilor, and their ^le^troyin^ tbe pas^toial 
inhabitants, tlie hitltr, or po4isilly their prevle- 
ceswrs, ai-e said to liave been " of Ham " (1 Chr. 
ir. 40). This may indicate that a Hamite tribe 
was settled here, or, more precisely, that tibera waa 
an v;.! I ll J '.tlement. 

•R>m«n, the chief minister or vizier of kii^ 
Ahasoeraa (Esth. ilf. 1). After the failnie of hu 
attempt to cut off .dl the Jews in the Persian enj- 
pire, he was hanged on tlie gallows which he liad 
erected for Mordeoai. The f art;um and Josephna 
inti'ipret the dewription of him — the .\;;a^'itc — as 
signifying that he was of Amalekitish descent : but 
he is oafiad n Macedonian hf tha LXX. in £rtb* 
ix. '2 ! 

E& m&th appears to have been the principal city 
of Upper Syria from the time of the M\<mIi;s to 
that of the prophet Amoa. It was situated in the 
valley of the Cnonteap about halfway between it» 
souic^ near BaaB>ck, and the Wnd wlii< h it m.ik'-s 
at Jisr-hadid, It thus naturally commanded the 
wholo of tha Orontaa valley, mm 1h» low ecreeo 
of hills whidi Ibims the watershed ^HStween the 
Orootes and the LH/my — the " entrance of Ha- 
math," as it is called in Scripture (Num. xxxiv. 8; 
Josh. xiii. 5, &c.) — to the defile of I>aphKe below 
Antiocli i and this tract appears to havu lui med the 
kingdom of Hamath, during the time of its inde- 
pendence. The Hamathites were a Hamitic race, 
and are indnded among the deMendante of Canaan 
fCIen. X. 1S\ We must regard them as cloeely 
akin to the Hittites on whom they bordered, and 
with whom they wire generalhr in alliance^ No- 
thing npfx-ai-s of the power of^ Hamath, until tl»e 
time of David (2 Sam. viii. 10). Hamath H»n» 
clearly to have been included in the dominions of 
So!r.mon (1 K. iv. 21-4V The store-dtiCR," 
which .Solomon "built in Hamath" (2 Chr. viii. 
4), were perhaps staples for trade. In the Assy- 
rian inscriptions of the time of Ahab (b,C. 900) 
Hamath appears as a separate power, in ftllianoa 
with the Syrians of I>ama,<cu.s, the Hittites, and 
the Phocniciana. Aboutthreo^uartonof aoecturr 
later Jmhoam the aeoond "reoorered Hamath'' 
'2 K. xiv. 28"). ."^oon afterwards the ,^8n•TT^^^s 
took it (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13, &c.), and from this 
tinia it cMd to bea|laiM of aaudi hnportanrt. 
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HAMATH-ZOBAH 

Antiochiu Epiphaoes cbangpd its name to Epipha- 
D«ta. The Datires, howerer, called it Hamath, 
eren in St. Jerome's time, and its prc-scnt name, 
Mamahf » bat aUg^Uj altend firam tb« aocieot 

Ha'math-ZoTjali (2 Chr, vlli. H) has Wn con- 
jectured to be the some as Hamath. But the nnme 
Bamatk'Zlalbak mraM wob rather soited to another 
Hnmath which wrw distiniruisbed from tiw'*Gl«at 
Hamath '* by the siillix " ZoUih." 

Eaai'athlllii Hm, one of the families descended 
fr< ni C I oan, MBMd last in tlM list (Gen. z. 18 ; 

1 Chi: i. 

Harn'math, one of the fortified cities in the 
twritoiT aliottfld to KapbtaU (Joah. six. 35). It is 
Kot ponible from this list to actermim its position, 

but the ijct^-w of the Talmuili>ts leave no il'>ubt 
that it was near Tibeiias, ooe mik distant — in fact 
thrt it ImmI it> nam^ Gbanumtli, baths," 
because it contained those of Tiberias. Joseph us 
mentioBs it uodor the name of Emmaus as a villac;e 
ml fiir frocn Ti1liria5. The Ham/ndm, at present 
three in number, slill sen<l up their hot and sul- 
phureoos waters, at a spcjt rather more than a mile 
south oC the modem town. In the list of Lev it teal 
cities giren out of Naphtali (Josh. xxi. 32) the 
name of this fhce seem« to be given as Ha^moth- 
DOR. and in 1 Chr. tu 76 it ii thrtber iltmd to 
Bammom. 

HudBudn'ttin, Mhtr «f tlie infiumnii Hunan 

(E : ; 1 l<\ Tiii, 5, ix. 24). 

Haamel «oh, lit. ** the king»" unneoesMriJj ren- 
dmd in the A. V. M a pnfer mOM (Jcr. xxxri. 
26, xxxviii. 6). 

Hammer. The Hebrew bnguage has several 
namee ibr this iudii'pensable tool. (1.) Pattish^ 
which was n«ed by the gold-bcatei (Is. 7, A. V. 
*• carpenter ") as well as by the fjiuny-uian ;Jer. 
xxiii. 29). (2.) MakldUh, properly a tool for 
Ao//otftM» hcnot a stonecatter^s mallet (1 K. vi. 7 . 
(3.) ffiSnilk^ wed only in Judg. v. 26. (4.) A 
Irind of hammer, naiBo<l wippets, Jer. li. ','0 (A. V. 
"batUe^ue"), or nUpktU, Prov. xxr. 18 (A. V, 
'■manl'), was ned ai a weapoa of war. 

Hammolek'eth, daughter cf Ihdiir and idster 
of Uikad (1 Chr. vii. 17, 18). 

Tl»m*mm, 1. a city in Aslier (Joah. xix. 28), 
rvppnrrntlv not far from Zidon-rabbnh. — 2. A lity 
allotted out of the tribe of Naphtali to the Levitt.-.-. 
(1 Chr. Ti. 1^ and answering to the aomnrhat 
similar names HjuoUTfi ant Hammotb-oor iu 
Jo«hna. 

H&m'moth-Dor, a city of Naphtali, nl!ott«'il 
with its subnrU to tile Qerdioaite Lmta^ and 
a dty «f refuge ( JoA. rn. 3«). tntne there were 
two p!af\-» ot the .same or very .similar name in 
Narihtaii, this is identical with Uammath. 

Harn'ooah, the name ef a dty mcnfieaed in 

Ha mon-Oog, the Yall^ o( the name to be 
bestowed on a ravine or pnvlonsly known as 
*' the ravine of the passengers on the en^t of tlic 
Kca," af^or the burial there of "Gog and all iiis 
multitude " (Ex. xxxix. 11, 15). 

Ba'mior, a Utvite (or aooordii^ to the Alex. 
LXX. a Horite), who at the time offbe entrnncc of 
Jacob on Palestine was prince of tlie land and rity 
of iahediem (0«n. xxxiit. 19, izxir. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 
18. ao, 24, 26). 

Ha'mnel, a mm of f^im^n ; son of Httfama, of 
the famiJj of 6haul (I Chr. iv. 
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Ha'mnl, tlie yotnger son of PKirez, Jadah'e sea 
by Tan»r (Gen. xlri. 12 ; 1 Chr. ii. 6). 
Ha mulites, the, the finuly of the preeading 

i (Nam. xxvi. 21). 

HnB^rtal, d;iughterof Jeicmialiof Iiihiiili; one 
of the wives of lung Jodoh (2 IL xkSIL SI, niv. 
18; Jei-. Ui. 1). 

Eaa'aaDMl, eoti of fihallnmf and oonria of Jere> 
miah 'Jer. xxxii. 7, 8, 9, 12 ; and comp. 44). 

Ha nan. 1. One of the chief people of tlie triL« 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii, 23).— 2. The last of the 
six sons of Axel, a i^escen Jant of Saul (1 Clir. viii. 
38, ix. 44).— 8. " J^ii of Jliiu;h.ilj," t'. c. i>oaiibly 
a Syri-an of Aram-M;i.icah, one of the heix)e9( of 
David's gnard (1 Chr. xi. 4ii^.— 4. The sons of 
Bfamm were among tlie Nethfnim who retanied 
from Babylon with Zot uhbaln l (Kzr. ii. Ah ; Nch. 
viL 49).--5. One of the Levites who assisted i^zra 
in hit pnUie exposition of the law (Ndi. viii. 7). 
The Mme person is probably mentioned in .\. 10,— 
6. One of the "heads" of the "people," who also 
sealed the ooftnaat (x. 22).— 7. Another of t he cliii^ 
I ivmen on the K\m^ occa-ion (.t. 26).— 8. Son of 
Zaccur, .sf>n of iMattaiuah, wliom Xchcmiah made 
one of the storekeepers of the provisions collected as 
tithes (Neh. siiL 13).->8i. bon of Jgdaliah (Jer. 
XXXV. 4\ 

Han aneel, the Tower of, a tower which formed 
part of the wall of Jenunlem (Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). 
From duK two pitssnges, particularly from the 

fniTner, it might almost l>e iiif<-tri.il tli.it llnnaneel 
was but another name for the Tower of Menb : at 
any rate they were clodc together, and stood he. 
f ween the she<-»p-pito s\x\<\ the li-sh-grit'-. This tower 
is further mentioned in Jer. xxxi. oS. The ivmaio- 
ing passage in which it is named (2^h. xir. 10) 
al<o connects tliis tower with the " comer gllte, 
which lay on tlic otiier side of the sheep-gate. 

Hana'nL— 1. One of the sons of Hemnn, and 
head of the 18th coarse of the service (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 25).— 2. A seer who rebnted (b.C. 941) Asa, 
Ivinj; of Jiul.ih (2 Chr. svi. 7 ;. For this lie w;is 
imprisoned (10). He (or another Uanani) was the 
fiither <^ J^n we seer, who testified a^nnst Bansha 
(1 K. .xvi. 1, 7), and Jihoshaphat (2" Chr. xix. 2, 
XX. 34 J.— 8. One of the priests who in the time of 
Esra had taken strange wives (Exr. x. 20).— 4. A 
brother of Nehctniah fN^ fi. i. 2) wa'^ afterwards 
m.ido governor uf JeriuiiiU'ni under Nchemiah (vii, 
5. A priest mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. 

Haaani'ah. 1. One of the 14 sons of Hcman, 
and chief of the 16th course of singers (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 5, 23).— 2. A general in the army of king 
Uniah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11).— 8. Father of Zedekiah. 
in tiierngn of Jdwiakim(Jer.mTi.12).— 4 Son 
of Aziir, a Benjamiti' of OiUxm and a false jirophot 
in the reign of Zedekioh king of Judah. In the 4th 
year of bis reign, B.O. 59S, Hanatsh w i t h sto o d 
.T'.remiah the prophet, and publicly prophesied in 
Uie temple that witliin two years Jeconiah and all 
his fellow-captiv. s, with the vessels of the Lord's 
Iiorise which Nebuchaliiezz.ir taken away to 
Ijabylon, should be brought back to Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxviil.): an indication that trcicherous ncgo- 
tiations were ali-eady secretly opened with Phai-aoh- 
Hophra. Hananiah corroborated his prophecy by 
takiii;.; from oil the nock of JcnMniah the yoke 
which he wore by Divine command {ivc, zsvii.) 
in tetok of the sotgeelion of Judaea and the ndgh- 
1 on rill;;; couiifri>'<i to tho B.abylonian empire, and 
breaking it. But Jei-cmiah was bid to go and tell 
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Hananiah tnat I'ar the wMxlen yokes which he had 
bt-okcn he should make yokes of iron, so firm was 
th« dominimi of Babyloa destined to he for seventy 
yewn. The prophet Jeremiah added this rebuke 
and prediction oi Hananiali's do.-ith, the tultilment 
«f which cloM the biMorjr of this false propbd;. 
The history of Hananiah is of creat interest, as 
throwing much lii^'lit ujHtn the Jcuisl; jolitics of 
that eventful time, divided as paities were into 
the pMTtiMOBof Babflon on one hand, mad Egypt 
on the other.— 6. Gj«iidf.ithvi' of Iiijah. t}:i» raptairi 
of the word at the gate oi iKiijainiu wno am«ted 
Jeremiah, oo the chai^ o: dcs«i tiiig to the Chal- 
daeuns (Jor. xxxvii. 13).— 6. Hend of a Benjainite 
house (1 Chr. viii. 24).— 7. The Hebrew name of 
Shadracb. He was of the hou&e of David, accotrl. 
iag to Jewish Uaditkn (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7, 11« 19 ; 
in 17).— «. Son of ZemUwbel (1 Chr. iti. 19). 
fixwn whom CiiUlST derived his descent. h 
the tame peraoo who is by St. Luke called Joanna. 
The Mentttj of IIm two namee &iHuii«h and Joenna 
is flppai-ent immediately we ooin|xire them in 
Hebrew.- 9. One of the sons of Ikbai, wlto re- 
turned with Ezm from Babylon (Ezr. x. 28).— 
10. A priest, one of the iii.ikers of the sacrwi oiuU 
inentif aiid incense, who built a portion of tiie wnil 
of Jor ussilem fai the dmy of Ndwmiah (Kch. iii. 8 ). 
He may be the same as is mention^ in rer. 30 as 
having repaired another portion. If so, he was sou 
of Slieiemiah ; j>eihaj^is tlie .-.anie .ns is mentioned 

xii. 41.— U. llmd of the priestly oouiisc of Jei-e- 
Dliah in the days of Jotektm, NA. zfl. 12.— 
12. KnItT <if tl»e palace at Jenisiih'm undt-r ! ( - 
miah. 'Ihc arrangements for guaidiiig th« gaU-* ol 
Jeni»alcm were entrusted to him with Hanani, the 
Tii>h.-ttIuiV brother (Melu Tit. 2» 3), — U. An 
Israelite?. Neh. x. 23. 

Handicraft. (Acts xviii. 3, xix. 25 ; Rev. xviii. 
22). In the present article brief notices can only 
b« given of sudi handicraft tirades as are mentioned 
in Scripture. 1. The prepiirataon of iron for use 
either in war, ia flgricoiture* or for dooMctie pur* 
poev, wai doahtteai one of the eariieet applkatloni 
of labour ; ;ind, logi ther with iron, worl;iii<; in 
braH, or mthcr copper alloyed with tin, bronze, is 
tncnUeoed in the same paasaf^ aa 
practised in autedilnvinn times 
^Gen. iv. 22). know that 
iroo vsa used for warlike pur> 
poses by tl.e Assyiians. and on 
the other kuid tliiit !<touc-tip{icil 
arrows, as w.-is the ca.se also in 
Mexico, were tued in tiie earlier 
times by the Ej^rptiattt u wd) as 
tlie I\M■^^uls juid Gieelw. In the 
ooostructioa of the Taboroadc, 
copper, bat no iron, appean to 
have been used, though the uhc of • 
iron was at the sitnie |icriod well 
known to the Jews, both from their own use of 
it niid from their Iv^vptian education, whilst the 
Can.\anite iuiiabitutita ut Taltstine and Syria wete 
in full ]io$seMh)Q of its use both tor warlike and 
domestic purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii. 19; 
Num. XXXV. IG; Dent. iii. 11, ir. 20, vili. 9; Josh, 
viii. 'M, xvii. 1^), 18 . Alter tlic o-'^taldisliin<ut ol 
Uu Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith be> 
canereeogidMd as a distinct employment (I Sam. 

xiii. Tlie smith's woik and its results are 
often mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam, xii, 31 ; 
1 K. Ti 7s 3 Clir, axri. 14 ; Ji. xlir. IS, lir. 16). 
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The worker in gold and silver roost have found «n- 
plojmetit both among the HabcMW and tiie imgh- 

Umrini; nations in very earij tames, as .npu^ii-s 
tVoin tlie ornaments sent by Abraham to liebekah 
(Gen. xxiv. 22, 53, xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 18; Deal, 
vii. 25). But, whatever skill the Hebrews )x»s- 
sesMxi, it is qnite clear that they mnst have Imrned 
mcich fioin K^ypt and its " iron furnaces," botJi in 
metol-work and in the arts of siting and polishing 
predooa slonei. Varieva pfntim of the goU> 
smith's work are illustrated by Egyptian monu- 
ments. After the conquest frequent notices are 
found botli of moulded and wrought metal, lo- 
cUiititig s^ddei ing, which last hnd long; hem known 
in i!lgypt; but the Phcenidans appear to have 
poMiacd greater skill than the Jews in tbcN atta» 
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at Ift-wt in Solomon's time (Jn<^. viii. 24, 27. xvil. 
4 ; 1 K. vii. 13, 45, 46 ; Is. xli. 7 } Wisd. sv. 4 ; 
Ecdus. xxxWil. S8 ; Bar. ri. 50^ hb^ 57). 2. The 
work of the cni-p«?nter is often menlinned in S( rip- 
tiiiu (<ien. vi. 14; Ex. xxxvii.; is. xliv. loj. In 
the palace built by David for himself the woi kmen 
employed were chiefly Phoenicians sent by Hinim 
(2 Sam. V. 11 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 1), as most picUibly 
were those, or at least the principal of tlio«c who 
were employed hj Sokmon in his works (1 K. v. 0). 
Bat in the repairs of the Temple, eirecnted nndor 
Juash king of Jiidah, and also in the rebuilding 
under Zerubbabcl, no mention is made of iiuvigu 
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workmen, thougli in the latter case the timber it 

exjpre>«ly said to have been Li-onght by sea to Joppn 
ly Zi ionians (2 K. xii. 11 ; 12 Chr. xxiv. 12; l.im 
iii. 7). That the Jewish carpentera mn>t luve 
been able to cniTe with some skill is evident Lorn 
Is. xli. 7, xliv. 13. In X.T. the occnpatina of a 
larix'titer is mentioned in ainnexion willi J i>4|ih 
the husband of the Virgin Maij, and ascribed to 
our Lord himaelf by way of reproach (Mark vl. 3; 
Matt. xiii. 55). 3. The mawns cmplrye<l by 
David and Solomon, at least the chief of them, were 
riitfiiidaBS (1 K. r. 18 s Es. wii. 9). Among 
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tbtirifflflaDents are meotiooed Um taw, th« plainb- 
lin^ tlM mcBniring-reed. Some of theNi and abo 

Xbe chisel aod nuulet, are repres^^ntcl .>ti Kgyptiaii 
SMOuiiunU. The la^ stones used in Skiloiuoirs 
T«mpU are tud hj Josephus to have been fitted 
to?:' thr-T exnctiv wiUiout eiUwr morlar or ci-am|)8, 
but the louodatiou »toiu'» to hare be«n fa&teoed 
with lead. Far ordiuny iulldiu;^, moi-tAi- was 
nwd ; • sometimes, peibapa, bituOMU, was the 
tSL^ at Babylon (Gen. xi. 3). The lime, clay, and 
rtmw c-f which moitir is ^'ouerally compoH-d in 
tbo Kact, tequire to bo vm' care^y mued and 
united ao aa to nut wet Tlw wall <« daubed with 
uut. ii>}«red mortar " of Ezfkiel (xiii. 10} was pci- 
ba{S a sort of cob-wall of mud or clay without 
liflM, whkh would giro way under heavy rain. 
The use of whitewash on' tombs ii i cni ii ktil liy 
oar Lord (Matt, ixiii. 27). Htiusi-s iiiUt-ttAl with 
hftmy were requirai by the Law to be rc-j)]a*tcio-l 
(IjtY. xiv. 40-45j. 4. Akin to the craft of the 
carpenter is that of ship and boat-building, which 
mu-st hare been exercised to some extent the 
fiihinr TMicli on tiie lake of Geuoesaret ^Matt. 
tmL 93, it, 1; John xri. 3, 8). SoUnnoo boUt, 

at Kziciii-riefxT, sJiips for lii? lnrfiLCri drul'', wliirli 
were manned by Phoenician a-ews, au expenmout 
whksh Jdioeha|»at cndearoarad in vain to renew 
'1 K. \x. 20, 27, sxii. 48; 2 Clir. xx. 37\ 

5. Tiu* perfumes used in the religious vjucs, and m 
later time» in the funeral rites of mnnarch*, imply 
knowledge and pmctice in the art of the ajKjthe- 
CMrkf," who app^u' to have foiineil a guild or 
»!«oc«.itiou (Ex. xxs. 25, o5 ; Xcli. iii. 8 ; 2 Chr. 
xri. 14; Ecd. rii. 1, x. 1 ; Ecclus. xzxviti, i). 

6. The arts of spinning and weaving both wool aiwi 
linen u> )<' am I'll on in early tim«9, as they ai* 
atili usuailj among the fiodooins, by women. One 
of theexoellencai attributed to the good liouie>wife 
is Ler ?;kifl ar.tl indnstry in the>c arts (Ex. xxxv. '2b, 
'2ti; Lev. xix. 19; Dcut. xxii, 11 ; K. xiiii. 7; 
Ex. xvi. 16 ; Prw. xxxi. 13, 24> The loom, with 
its (team (I ^am. .xvii. 7i, jiiu 'Jmii:. xvi. 14), 
and shuttle (Job vii, O;, vv.i>, jK-ihajis, introduced 
Liter, but as early as Darid's titue (I Sum. xvii. 7), 
Tosrelher with wearing we i-ead also of erabroidciy, 
in which guM and silver tlueads wei% interwoven 
with the body uf tiii> stuff, sometimes in figure 
pittcrDs, or with piecioua atooca act in the needlo- 
worlr ^Ez. sxti. 1, xxrfii, 4, xnrix. MS), 7.> fie- 

siifi-> t!it->c :irt<, tlmsf of dvf.ing and of diL"v,iiic; 
dutii weie practised in i'aiesitine, and those nUo of 
tanali^ and dressing leather (Joeh. H. 15-18; 2 K. 
t. H: Matt. iii. 4; Acts ix. 43). Shoemakens, 
ki.Ur», arid tailors ore mentioned in the Mishna 
d'esjch. ir. 6): the barber, or his occupation, hy 
Ezekiel 'v. 1 ; Li v. xiv, 8; Num. vi. and the 
tailor, pia»ter«i^, glaciers, aud gLm vii^dC^s, painters, 
and goldworkers are mentioned in the Mishna 
(CW. Till. 9, uiz« lif 4, XXX. 1). Trat-maketa are 
notioed in the Acts (xriii. 3), and frequent allasbn 
is made to tli« trade of the pottci-s. B:<kers are 
noticed in Scripture (Jer. zxxrii. 21 ; Hos. vii. 4) ; 
ami the wdl4aiown ralley Tyropoeon pi-obnbly 
<leri\-. ! iii name from the o<xuji;iiivin of the cheese- 
nwk 'rs, its iiiiiabitantjt. liutcluiTs, not Jewish, are 
a|;>rtk*?o of 1 Cor. x. J.'i. 

Haadkerohief, Napkiii, Apron. The two fomer 
of these terms, ^ uaed in the A. V. = irou8ap(or, 
the latter = otmnMioM. Both words are of Latin 
Oii::in: vov^iotav = titdko'iwai from Mdh»* "to 
•w^t ffifiuuitdtor ac ttmicimctiitai, i. e. half 
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' ginilc." The ndarium is noticed in the N. T. as a 
wrapper to ibid up money (Luke :dx. 20Was 

a cloth Ijound about the hca«l of a corpse (John xi. 

44, .\x, 7), being probably brought from the rrowa 

of the bead under tite chin — and lastly as an article 
\ of dress that could be easily r«noved (Acts xix. 
j 12), probably a h;uidkcrchief worn ou the head like 
I tlie heffieh of the Bedouins, -\ccorditig to the 
^ sdioliart quoted by Schleusner, the distinction be- 
j tween the two tenns is that the fwfar&m was worn 

< a tlii heed, and the temeineAwM uaed as a hand- 

kcruliief. 

Bi^DM, a place in Egy|it only mentioned in la. 
XXX. 4: " For hi^ princes were at Zonn. nnd his 
n>e:>s«uger3 came to llancs." Hanes hjis been sup- 
posed bf Vitringa, Midiaelis, Rosenmiillcr, and Ge> 
vnius, to be the same as Ilci'acleopolis Magna in 
til" Heptiiuomis. This identification depends wholly 
njHjn the similarity of the two names: a c-on.sidcra- 
Uon of the lenae of the passage in which Hanes 
occurs diows its great improbnbility. We are dis- 
j>i>cil ti> think that the Cliuld, Paraphr, is right in 
identifying it with Tabpoabee, a foitiiied town on 
the eastern fitmttcr. 

Hanging; Hangings. TIicso t.'rm< lopi p^^cnt 
botii diderent words in the original, and difTerout 
articles in the fnmiture of the Temple. (1.) The 
"hiUiLring" was a rurtain or ** covering" to close 
an Liitrance; one was placwl before the door of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, xxxix. 38) ; another 
w:t!» placed lv(>fore the I'ntrnncc of thr couit (Kx. 
xxvii. 16, xxxviii, lb; Num. iv. L''!; ; the t<'rin is 
also applied to the vail tlwt cvncvsded the Holy of 
Holies (Ex. xxxv. 12. xxxix. 34, zl. 21 ; ^'um* 
Ir. 5). (2.) The hangings " were used for eorer* 
ing tiie walls of the ccwi i . il tlw T.iWnacle, just as 
tapestry was in modem times ;Ex. xxrii. 9, xxxr. 
17, xnriQ. 9} Num. iU. 26, iv. 26). In 2 K. 
xxiii. 7, the ierrahotiim, strictly " houMs," .\. V. 
" hangings," is probably intended to dcacriU: tents 
used as portable sanctuaries. 

Han'iel, one of th e sons of UUa of the tribe of 
Asht't (1 Chr. \ ii. -"/J 

Han'nah, one of the wives of Elkanah, and 
mother of S(iinui>l (1 Sam. i. ii.). A hymn of 
thanksgiviir.; tm the birth of her son is in the highest 
order of proplietic poetry ; its resemblance to that 
of the Virgin Mary (oorop. 1 isaxa. ii. 1-lU with 
Luke i. 46-55 ; see aw> Ps. cxUi.) has beeti notioed 
by the commentators. More recent critks haTe^ 
however, assigned its authorship to David. 

Han'mttm, one of the dtieaof Zebuina (Josh, 
xix. 14% 

Kan niel, son oflCph'sl, .-ind prince of Manassch 
I (Num. sxxiv. 'J.'I). 

Ha'nooh. 1. The third in order of the children 
of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4)..— 2. Eldest sou of Reuben 
(Gen. xlvi. 9 ; Ex. vi. 14 ; Num. mi. 5 ; 1 Chr* V. 
and founder of the famil j of 

Ha'niwTlitlH, tiie, Num. zrri. 5. 

Hft'^VII. 1. Son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1,2; 
1 Chr. six. 1, 2), king of Ammon, who dishonoured 
the ambaiMdors of uarid (3 Sam. x. 4), and !»• 
rolved the Ammonites in a iiisftstiT>us war ''2 Sam. 
xii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xix. G).—8. A miui wito, with the 
people of Znnoiih, repaired the ravine-gate in the wall 
of Jt-i isali m (Neh. iii. l:>).— 3. The 0th son of 
Zaiaph, w ho also lutsisted in the )'cp;iir of the widl, 
npjMix'iitly on the ea*t side (Neh. iii. 30). 

S^hn'im, a city of lisachar, mentioned next 
to Shuiem (Josh, tijk 19). About 6 miks north* 
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mat of LejjvMf and 2 miles west of S<A<xm (the 
ndfot Sbanem), itMidi iheTiUagtof «f>*J|KAf&. 
which may poiiiU/ bethe repnMiitativ* ofmph- 
raim. 

TLllttk (1 Chr. 26 obIt), is either a platv 

1, tt rly unknown, or it must bis r^udfld IS idcatical 
witli llanui or Chanaii. 

Bjur'adah, a dooit station of the Israelites 
(Num. xxxiii. 24, 2b) ; its positioD is miowtaiD. 

Ha'nm. 1. The third son of Tenh, and thero- 
fuiti yoluiirost broUier of Abram (Gen. xi. 26). 
Thi«e chikiien are asa-ibed to him — Lot (27, 31), 
and two daughters, vis. Milcah, who married her 
untie Kahor (29), said Ismh (2y). Haran was Vtii 
ia L*r of tire ChnlHees, ami he died there while his 
&tlMr was still living ^28). The ancient Jewish 
tradition is tliat Harau w.xs burnt in tlio furnace 
of Nimrod for his wavci int; con'iurt Jui in.; tlie fieiy 
tri.al of Abraham.— 2. A (i('i>iio!iite I.evitc in the 
time of LhtTid, OM of the £uiuly of bhimei (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 0). 

Ha ran, a son of Uic great Oileb hf his eoncu- 
bino Epbah (1 Chr. U. 46). 

BiYn, u th« name of the place whidier Abra- 
ham migrated witli Ins fiuiiily from Ur of the 
Choldees, aod where the descendants of his brother 
Kahor eetatHsiiej OemadTes (comp. Gen. xxir. 10, 
\vifh xivii. 43). It is sai^l t" I'- in M'-s'^p^t.-imia 
(< ieii. xxiv. 10), or more dclimttly, in l'adaii-.\ram 
rxxr. aO), the eallivated district'at the foot of the 
hills, a name well applying to the beautiful stj^ctch 
of country which lies below Mount !ila<iu8 bctwe«?n 
ihtKhabjxir and the Euphrates. . Here, about mid- 
way ia this district, is a town still called Harran, 
whidi really seenui aerer to bare diaaged ite appella- 
tion, and bovoiul any ica>>oTinlil.' doubt is the Uaran 
or Charran of iicripture. Harran lies upon tiie Belitk 
(andent Bdidia), a small affluent of the Euphratce, 
which fiills into jt ni ns ly in lour. 39^. It is now a 
small vilLvge iuh;iL)ite<i liy a f« w families of Arabs. 

Ha'rarite, the, the designation of throi'of I)avid*8 
cuai-d. 1. AoKi:, a Haiante 1 2 Sam. xxiii. II).— 

2. Shammah the Haiarite (2 Sam. xxiii. 33.)— 
8. Shakar (2 Sam. xxiii. 3.1) or Sacar (1 Clir. 
xi. 35) the Hanurite, was the fiither of Ahiam, 
another member of the froard. 

Har'bon.a, tho third of tlu* K von chamberlains, or 
eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus (iilsth. i. 10). 

nurlmnll (Esth. rii. 9\ the anna as the pre- 
ce-1' 

Han (Ucb. amebeVt j occurs only in Lev. xi. f< 




and i>eut. xir. 7, amongst the aaifluli diadlowed 
as food by the llMdo law. There ie w dovbt at 

all that arnelcfh denotes a " haif and in all pro- 
bability the specie Lcpus Sinaiticus, and Z. 
riactu, are those which were best knowTi to tlie 
aocient Hebrews. Tlie hai*.' is at thiv ,\.\y <:»!].-,] 
earneb by the Arabs in Palestine and Syria. It was 
crroneou&ly thought by the ancient .lows to hare 
chewed the cud. They were no doubt misled, aa in 
the case of tfie Aiifhan {Hyrax) by the habit these 
animals have of im viiii; tin; jaw about. 

Har'aL In the margin of £z. xliii. 15 the word 
rendered *■ altar** hi tiw teit is giren **Gbad, i. «. 
t' ' tiv> mtain of do K" .Tunius explains it of tlie 
/(Txapa or heortli ot the altar of burnt-oflfering, oo- 
veit^d by the network on whidi dw mcrifioB were 
plact^l n\fr tlic bunun^; wood. 

Harem. [Uolsk.] 

Ha'reiphi a name occurring in tlie g<>nealogies of 
Jud.-ih, as a son of Caleb, and aa *'fiiuer of Bcth- 
gader " (I Chr. ii. 51, only). 

Ha'reth, the Foreat ot, in which David tool 
refuge, after, at the inatUBstioo of the pnmbet Gad, 
he had quitted the "hofar* or ftataeai of the C8f« 
of Adullam — if indeed it was Adullam and not 
Mizpeh of Moab, which is not quite clr.ir (t Sam. 
xxii. 5). 

Harhai ah, lather of Urziel 6 (Xeh. iii. J^y 

Harlias, an ancestor of Shallum the husband of 
HuKiah (2 K. xziLU). 

Harliar. 1'he sons of Uai-hur were among the 
Nethinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
lul 1 I.zr. li. h\ ; Neh. vii. 53). 

Ha'xio. L A priest who had chaige of the third 
dlTirion fai tiie house of Ood (1 Chr. tAw, 8).— 
2. Ikne-Harim, prol>ably descendants of the alwvf . 
to the number of 1017, came up from Babrlciu 
with Zembbabel (Ear. tt. 89 ; Neh. vii. 42). The 
name. |tuiknbly as representing the family, \s men- 
tioned on two other occasions (Neh. x. 5; Ezr. x. 
21).— 3. It further occurs in a list of tJie families 
of priests *• who went up with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua," and of thoK who were their dtwndants ia 
the Doxt genemtion — in the days of Joiakim the 
son of Jeahua (N^ xii. 15). la the £umer Utt 
(zii. 4) the name b dtai^ to Reiiuir.^4. Aih 
other family of Bene-Harim, thre<* hundred ;ind 
twenty in number, came from the captirity in the 
aune camvan (Ear. 11. 88; IMbvil. 85). They 
I dso appear among those who had marriol foreign 
I wivos (Kzr. X. 31), as well as thoee who jiealed we 
ixvoiiaut ' Neh. x. 27). 

Ha'riph. A hundred and twelre of the Bene- 
Haiiph returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
bdn-l (Neh. rii. 24). The name occurs again among 
the " heads of the people" who aealed the oefeoaat 
(x. 19). 

Harlot. That this class of persons existed in 
the eai'liest states of society ia dear from Gen. 
xxiTiii. 15. Rahab (Joeh. li. 1), ii add by the 

ChaMi-e paraph., to have l)cen an imikeeper, but if 
tlieic weic such pei-sons, considering what we know 
of c'nnaanitish moi-als (Lev. xviii. 27 ), we may con- 
cluilc that tliey would, if women, have liot-n of this 
class. The law foibids (xix. 2Uj the fatiicr's com- 
(wliing his daughter to sin, but ^>es not mention it 
as a voluntary mode of liie oo her part without hia 
oomplicity. The tmn "aaoaeeriled'O 
])oint8 to one dcMnption of jjiiwiie and ivk- 
I i./ifah ('* foreign woman ") to another, of wboot 
this cbna uoetfy canristed. The fint term nA» 
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the impore worship c ( thi- >jnan Astarte (Xum. 
%xx. I ; eomp. Bprod. i. 199). The latter da» 
troiil-l grow up with the prowth of crmt citirs .ind 
of tiireigu iiitercoanse, anii laidlj couU euiti iul« 
x'lie view of the Moisaic iu&titutes. As ii^nls the 
toahioDs involved ia the practice, similai- outward 
marks Mem to hav» •tteoded itf e*Htest foims to 
those which we trace in the diu»ic\l writers, e.g. 
a dwtinctiTe dmt sod a mit by the way tide (Geo. 
auxtiiL 14 ; coap. Et. xri. 16, 25 ; Bur. yL 43). 
Publjc singing in fho .streets occurs also >']>. xxiii. 
16; Eccios. ix. 4). Those who ilius published 
their infiuiiy w«i« of the wont repate, othen had 
f; rf >t,^-. t, and both cl.%^se» soem to have be«n 
iiiiiiwu aniwig the Jews (i*rov. vii. 8-12, xxiii. 28; 
Lcclus. ix. 7, 8; ; <he two women, 1 K. iii. 16, 
livcti .IS GrMk hetaerae sometimes did in a house 
together. In earlier times the price of a kid is 
mentioned (Gen. xxxviii.), and gi'ent wcaltii doubt- 
less somotimcK accrued to them (£s. xvi. 33, 39, 
yxn'u 2(')). But lust, as ^stiiiet finom ^in, npponrs 
ft> thv iriiiuccuiitit iu I'rov. vii. 14. 1,';. 'i'lit- 
"harlots" arc dassed with "pubUcoos," as those 
vho hf under the ben of lodctjr in the N. T. 
fMrttT. yn'\. The cJiildran of sttch persons were 

heiii ill cooteoipt, and oouJd not exercise priTilegei 
Dor iohcrft (Jchs viii. 41; Dttut. niii. 2; JvSig. 

XK ' . 

Harneph er, one of the sons of Zojjhali, ot liie 
tribe of A-her (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

Ha'rod, tiM WtU a spring bj which Gideon 
and his groii ttmj encamped on tlic mornino of 
the day which c;i>i.>l in tho rout of tli'' Midi.ir - 
(Judg, Tii. 1), and where the tri»l ot tiie people bj 
Ihcir mode of drinking appnrently took pluoe. The 
ALi J u'uil, witli winch Di.ati Stanley would i'U'iittfy 
Homd, is very suitable to tlie circumstances, as 
I <-^as; nt pment the largest spring to the Beigh> 
bouihood, nnd n> fi lining a pool of consideiMk 
tU'-, at which great numbers might diiuk. 

Eft'Mdtoy tt*, the designation of two of the 
thirty-seven w.irriors ot" David's guard, Shammah 
and Klika (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), doubtless dtnivcd 
£ioni a place named Harod. 

Huro'th, a name oecnrriog in the geDeal«{gkal 
listw of Jodah at one of the loiu of Sbolal, father 
cf K; : i vAm " fl dir. ii. 52). 

Har oritd, the, the tiUe giveo to SbamMOTH, 
out of the warriors of David's guard <1 Chr. xi. 27). 

Haro'sheth, or wthpr " TInrr.slu'ih of the G< u- 
iik^," a» ti was called, Irom the mixed nux^ ilmi iu> 
habited it, a citj in the north of the land of Canaan, 
supposed to have stood on the west coa^t ot lhc lake 
>leiom {el'Hnlih ., tVom wiiich the Jordan issues 
forth in one unbroken stream.and intbeportioil of the 
tribe of Nnphtali. 1 1 wa» the residence of Sisera, cap- 
tain of Jabin, king of Canaan (JuJg. iv. 2), and it 
was the l>oiot to which the victoi ions I>rrv litcs under 
Batak putriued the duoomtited host and chariots of 
the eecowl potentate of that nane (Jodg. ir. 16). 
The sitf> of linnnhcth does not appeur to have been 
kleiitified by any modem tniveUer. 

Harp (Heb. kmnSr . The Marfrwas the na- 
tional iii>tn:rnciit of th«." llebrpwit, and wru? woli 
known tli. <»n;::hoiit A&ia. The writer of the l\nta- 
teach xssigns its invention to the antediluvian period 
(Geo. iv. 21). Touching the shape of the kinndr a 
great difference of opinion prevails. The author of 
SItUte Ha ^ii'Jrdriiii describes Jt as re>fnil)lin;; tlio 
modem harp ; jf feliSer gives ii the foitn of a cuitar ; 
and Su Jcnne 4cdana it to hava nMuhlei In 



sh.np the Greek letter delta. J osephus records tiiaC 
the kinndr had ten strings, and that it was played on 
with the plectrum : ot'i'-rs f<.5:<:i:^n to it twcntv-fonr, 
and iu the SAiltc Na^jilMxynm it is s-iid to liave 
had ibrty-seven. Josephus's .-tatomcut, however, 
is in open contradiction to wliat s-a forth iu the 
1st boolt of Samuel (xvi. 23, xviii. 10^, Uiat David 
played on tho kinndr with his hand. Probably 
there was a smaller and a larger kmuSr, and theaa 
nwy have been played in different w»y« (1 Sam. x. 5). 

HaiTOW. The wmi \ so rendered 2 Sam. jii. .11, 
1 Chr. jui. 3, is protsiUy a tbreebiog-maduoey the 
v«ri» tendered ■« to harrow" (It. ssviii. 24; Job 
xx^ix. 10; Hos. X. II), espiev^es apparently the 
111 > akin;; ot' the cIihIh, niid is so titr aualogoua to our 
liariowing, but whether done by any 5udl nuchine 
as wo r.ill ''a hniTow," is very d<in'itfi;l. 

Hax'sha. Bene-Hiirjdi.'i were am. the families 
of Nethinim who iaMi>- Ki> k lioni D ibylon with 
Zerobbabei (Kxr. ii, S,i i 2veli. vii* 54). 

Wui. The hart is reckoned among the dean 
anitnals (Dfut. xii. 15, xiv. 5, -w. J,';, and s»'onis, 
trom the passages quoted as well as from 1 K. tr. 
2.% to have bMn commonly killed ftr fbod. TIm 
Hob. rnAic. noun ny-ial denotes, there can be no 
doubt, .v.<iTie specieji vi Ccrvidtxe (deer tribe), either 
the Ihnut wltjaris, fallow-deer, or the CtmuBat' 
'x^nis, the Uarltiiy deer, the soutlieru representative 
vi' the KumjMiu .stiig ( C. vUtpfitis), which occurs in 
Tunis and the coast of iJarbary. 

Ha'roffl. Father ot' Aluirhel, in one of the most 
obscure genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

Har'vai^MW ^t*^ «r enceeter «f Jcdalab (Kch, 

iu. lU). 

Etr'aphite, th«, the designation of Sfaephaliab, 
on. of tin Korhitee who repaired to Curid at ZUdi^ 

(1 Chr. xii, 5), 
Ba'nii, a man of Jotbab, fiither of MeihiiUcnMtb, 

q»].- -1 rf' Ntanas-ii^h f'2 K. xii. 19). 

Harvest. [Auiuiiltuke.^ 

Haaadi'ah, one of n group ot five persons amopg 
t1>e descendants of the royal line of Judah (1 CShr. 
iii. 20), appnrently sons of Zcrubbabel. 

Haaan'iiah, n I'» njaniite, of one of tiie dikf 
famihea in the tribe (1 Cbr. ix. 7). 

BMlhaU'ah. 1. A Herarite Leritc (1 Chr. rl. 

4."); hoi). ;S0).— >2. Another Mciaiite I.evite ^1 Clir. 

ix. 14).— 3. The fouitli of the six sons of Jedu> 
thuQ (1 Chr. xxr. 3), who had charge of the 

t« f ifth course (19).— 4. One of the dcscrndants of 
Hcfbron the son of Kohath (1 Chr. xxvi. 30).— 
The son of Kemuel, who was prince of the tribe 
.'f Levi in Uio time of [>avid (1 Chr. xxvil 17).— 
6, A Lev it€, one of the " diidi " of hii» tiibe, who 
othciated for King Josiah at his grent pasBovcr*feast 
(2 Chr. nzv. d).— 7. A Merante Levite who ao.- 
componied Earn from Babylon (Exr. viii. 19).— 8. 
One of the chiefs nf tj;« priests who formed port of 
the same caravan ^iutr. viii. 24).— 9. Kolerof iialf 
the cfacuit or enTirons of E^hdi; he repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jtru^nlom under Nehemi.ih 
(Neb. iii. 17).— 10. One of the LeviUa* who staled 
the ooTfOant of reformation after the return from 
the rnptivity I'Neh. x. 11). Probably tii;s is the 
jK isoii nam'> l as one of the chiefs of the Levites in 
the times immediately subsequent to the retura from 
liabylon (xii. 24 ; comp. 26).— 11. Another Lcvite, 
son of Bunni (Xeh. xi. 15).— 12. A Levite, son of 
.Maltauuh I Ni h. si. 22}.— 18. A priest of tho 
iiuniij of Hiikiab in the dare of Joiakim eon of 
Jeehoa (Ndi. su. 21). 
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Hashab'sah, one of the chief of the " pa^le" | 
who iedcd tiM cor«Dattt with Kthemkb (Ndi. 
«. 25). 

Haahabni'ah. 1. Fiither of Hnttu.sh (K«^h. iii. 

10) .— 8. A Lcvite wijo wiw among those who offs- 
ciflted nt thn great fn^t under £zrn and Nchemiab 
when the covetuiDt was scaled (Keh. ix. o), 

Haibbad'AllA, one of the men (probnhly Lovitcs) 
wiio stool nti K»ra'« MX hand while he read the law 
to the ixH jile in J«rtiMl«m (Neb. Tiii. 4). 

Ha'ihemL The was of H.v^h< m th.- rtizonite are 
nnmed amoogit the nemben of David's guard in 
1 Cnr. (li. U). 

Eaah'manium. This woni occtTn; mW in the 
Hebrew of Ps. Isviii. ,*J1 : •* Hashni.-miiini (A. V. 
"princes") shall come out of l>yj't. t'lish shall 
make her liamls to hasten to God." The old deri- 
vation from tiie civil name of ilermopoli^ Macrna in 
the Heptanoniis secm^ to us reasonable. The an- 
cient J^nrptian nanw ia Ha-shraen, or fhMhniooOy 
th« abode of dght. If we suppose that HaahtnaiH 
nim » a proper name and .'■i^niries H«?ni)('jn>!it<->, 
the meotioa might be espIaiiteU by the cucura- 
•taBM that Hermopolis Ma^na waa the grea^ <^>tjr of 
thr K rv] tinn Him iik s, Thcth, the god of wisdom. 

Ha^h monah, a ^t^tion of the Ismclltes men- 
tioneil Sum. xxxiii. 29, as nest More Moseroth. 

Ha shub. 1. A 5011 Paliiitli-Monb whoas^istcd 
in tin; lejKiir of the wall of .Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 

11) .— 2. Another who o&Mstcd in the Mimo work 
(Neh. iii. 23).^. One of th« bends of the people 
who senled the corenant with Nehcmtnh (Xeh. x. 
2a ,_4. A I : irite Lerite (Neh. xi. ITj). 

Haah'abah« the fi»t of a group of fire men, «p> 
lamitlj the latter half of the fhrndj of Zerabhabel 

(1 < hr iii. 20). 

Ha'sbum. 1. Bene-Hnshum, two hundred and 
twentjr-tiiree in number, came back from Babjrkm 

witli Zti uMwb.:'I TFjir. ii. 19; Neh. vii. 22). Seven ' 
meu of tljtiu had married foreign wives from \\\\t>m 
they bad to sepante (Ear. x* S8). The chief m.iii 
of the fmily was among thoM who scnle*! the co- 
Tenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18).— 2. One of 
tile priestji or I.cvito-s wlio stotnl on Kzm's left 
bond while he read the kw to the oongrMntion 
(Neh. Tin. 4). 

Haab'uphk, onooffho familii-. of Xethinim who 
returned liom captivity m the tirst caravan (Keh. 
vii. 46). 

Haa'rah. the firm in which the inme Haihias 
is given in 2 Chr. xiiiv. 22 (lotnp. 2 K. xxii. 14). 

Haatena'ah. The Bene-has-sc^nnnh rebuilt tlie 
fiah^ite in the repair of tite wall of Jeruaalem 
(N<>h. ill. 9), 

Haa'shab, a Memrite I.evita (1 Chr. b, 14), 
nentiooed again >ieb. li. 16. 

Baa'iQlia. Beoe>UaMipha were amone the N^ 
tV 1 mi who it^tiuncd fimn Babylon witt Zirab> 
iaU'l {hUr. ii. 43). 

Hat [HSAIVOBESS.] 

Ha'taoh, one of the eunuchs in the oourt of 
Ahnsuerus (hlsth. iv. .'», 6, 9, lU^. 

Ha'thaO, one of the aow of Othniel the Ke- 
oazite (1 Chr. iv. 13). 

Hatipha. Bene-Hatiplm wem nmoog tlie Ne- 
thiiiiiii who returned from IVahylon with Zerub- 
baUl (Ear, ii. 54; Neh. Tii. 50). 

BkttiL Bene-Ifalita wsreamnng the •* porters" 
(i. r. Iht' gato-ke»'}»"rs"). who rvtunied fiom the a»p» 
tlvitv with Zerubbabel {Hjtr. ii. 42 ; Neti. vii. 45;. 

aif to. B«n*>ll«U]l wen am 1 >ng the cUUnn 



Iof Solomuii'i) i,l.ives" \vho came back from capUvitj" 
with Zerubbal*! (Ezr. ii, 57; Neh. vii. 59). 
Hat tush. 1. A descendntit of the kings of 
.Imlaii. njipiiti.t y one of the ^^oua of Shedmiiiid) 
(1 Chr. ill, s ill th<? fourth or fifth geoeratioit 
Irom ZerubbabcL A poi son of the same lume ao- 
companicd Exni from Babylon to Jcrus.ak'm ( Ezr. 
viii. •_' . In .mother statement Hattiish i-i Mid to 
have retomed vrith Zerabbabel (^Neh. xii. 2;.— S. 
Son of Haahabniah ; one of tluwe who aaeiiled N«> 
hemiah in the repair of the wall of Jannalcni (Kdt« 
iu. 10). 

Ean'ian, aproriaee of Palcttinc twice mentioneil 

by Ezekiel (xlvii. 1 «. 1 Th.;rr can V.uU doubt 
tliat it ideiiticai With tii« vvtll-kiiuwa Greek 
province of Attmnitis, and the modem JfaurdH, 
Jo«ephus frequcutly mentions A uraniti.s inconiiexion 
with Tiachonitis, Batmiea, and (laulanitir*, which 
witli it 1 oii>titiit«l the aocient kingdom of B;ifhan. 

HftTilllh. 1. A aou of Cush (Gen. x. 7) ; .lud 
9. n Mm of Joktan (x. 29). Various theorie<i hav» 
hti-n adv.viH vd lesjjecting these obscui'e jK^opIt*. It 
appears to bo mo6t probable that both stockji settled 
in die same countrf , and there intennarri«:d ; thtm 
receiving one name, and fomiin;:: on.-- i-nn . witli a 
common descent. The Cushite people of tliis lume 
formed tlic westernmost colony of Cush alon^ thfr 
south of Arabia, and the Joktanites were an earlier 
colonization. It is commonly thooglit that the 
distiict of Khiiwldn, in the Vemcn, pn'*er\ es the- 
trace of this ancient pc^^ple. The district of Khiiw- 
lan lies between the city of San'i and the Hijiz, 
I. *. ill tfif jM ith- western portion of the Yemen. 
It took its name, according to the Aralis, from 
Kh&wUb, a descendant of KshtAo rJoKTAx], or, 
as some say, uf K^ihlitn, !.io;her of Hin!y-i . This 
genealogy &iys little more tluin that the name was 
Joktaiiite. Khawlda is a fertile territorjr, embrae* 
' int; a Inrgfl jmrt of myiThitVj-ous Arabia ; mf.tm- 
t.iiuous; with plenty ol water; and siijip-n tj; l: a 
1.11^ population. Those who sejiarnte the C .>!i,to 
and Joktaiiite Uaviiab cither place them iu Nie- 
buhr's two Khawl&ns, or they (dace 2 on tlie north 
of the |)euinsula, foUowin.: tla- Mipposed aipiment 
derived trotn Geo. xxv. lb, and I bom. xr. 7, and 
fiodh^ the nane in that of the XsvXornei. A 
Jt'ktanite s./tll-mcnt so fir worth is however very 
improbable. They discover 1 in the Avalitoe 00 
the Atncan coast. 
Hav'ilah "'-r-'. ii. 11). rf^f-^'-l 
Ha'VOth^a ir, (m tttin viiiages on the e.i^t of 
Jordan, in Gilead or Bashan, whicli were t.-iken hv 
Jairthc sou of Manasseh, and call « 1 a:;i' - hi-> n.amc 
(Num. xxxii. 41 ; l>eut. iii. 14). In tho re«-i<i\ls of 
Manasseh in Josh. xiii. 30, and 1 Ciii. - i, the 
Uavotlfjair are )«ckoncd with Other disUkts as 
making up sixty "dties" foonp. 1 K. iv. 13).. 
There is appivontly >i,m>; cAiifn-ion in these diiH i ent 
statements as to what the sixty cities really ctMi- 
aistad of. No less doobtflil is the mimber of the 
Hnvoth-jair. In 1 Chr. ii. 22 they aif specified aa 
twenty-ihiee, but iu Judg. x. 4, a.* thirty. 

Hawk (Heb. nets), the tmnsUtion of the above- 
nr\in.'.i Ileb. teiTT! i I.fv. xi. IG ; Ik-ri. xiv. l.'i ; Job- 
.Tiiix. 2(3). The woi J i« doubtless k;uiii.':ic. .l. ap- 
pears from the expression in Deut. and Lev. *• at^er 
his kind," and includes varioas species of the Fat' 
cmidae, wifli more especial allurion perhaps to tfio- 
small diunial Miids, such as ih" kestiel {F'l:-' tin- 
nimcuitis), the hobby {^Uypotriorchit stMuteo), the 
gregniiooi ksacr kettra {Timmcidua csMcArft)^ 
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nbfint the ruins in fhp phin ilistricts of 
Plllflitilie, all oi' which were pnobabiy known to the 
aocwnt Hebrews. With reipect to the pnssnge in ' 
Job [I. c), which appears to allude to the migratory I 
habits of hawks, it is ctiriom to 'obserre that of the 
ten or twelve lessor raptors of Palestine, nfTirly all 
are summer migraBU. The ke»trel remains all the 
year, bat T. eenehit, Mienmimu tfohat, fff/p. ' 
eUonor u\ an 1 F. jn,:',tn')/ f<^r<tx, are all migi-nnts 
from the south. B«»ides the aboveuamcvl .smaller ! 
Imrki, tht tw« mgnificent species, F. SaMer wul ' 
F, kmarhu, an •uuuMr riailon to PaUitiiM. I 




I'aicv f a^rr. 



Baj (Heb. eJidtstr), the reoderiog of Um A, Y. 
in PfOT. zzrii. 25, and fs. xr. 6, of the abore- ' 

nani««J Heb. tciTn, which ormns fretjueutly in the 
O. 7^ and denote* grass " uf any kind, i^larmer, 
qwliaf fivm • MS. papw of Sir J. Chaidia, etatai ; 

that hay is not mm!" nr.ywh' re in tlio Ivist, and 
that the "hay " ol the A. V. is therctbie an error , 
of translatifln* It is quite probaMethat the modem 
Orientals do not make hay in our sen*e of the term; 
but it IS certain that tiic ancients did mow their 
grass, and probably ina^it- use of tht- <!i y material, j 
i>ce Pis. snrii. 2. W« nay renmrk that there is I 
•a apiCH Hebreir tern Ibr dry grass" or hny," 

▼ifc dWw'i'T.^A, which, in the nniy two placts where 
the word occurs (Is. t. 'Mt zzziii. 1 1) is rendered i 
"cbeff** m Hi* A. T. We do net, however* nean > 
to assert that the chashnsh of the Orientnls roprcscnti 
our modem English bay. Doubtleas the " dry j 
grass" was not etadied, Imt only eiak In mall qoin- 
titles and tlien consnmeil. ' 

Ea'HMi was a king of Damascus, who reigncil 
from aboat B.C. 886 to B.C. 840. He appears to 
bare hmn nvriously a penoa in a high poritioo at | 
tbe court of Benhadad, and was sent hj his master ! 
to Klisha, to inquire if he wouiil recover from the 
naiady under which he was safferiug. iilUsha's 
awwer led to tiie murder of Benhadad by his aiii> 
bitious servant, who forthwith mnuntcl the throne 
(2 K. Tiii. 7-15). He was soon eng3ig<tl in hos- 
tihtiesi with Ahaziah king of Judah, and Jchoium j 
king of Israel, for the po»»es^ir>n of the city of IJ.1- 
uioth-Gilcad ^ibid. riii. The A&srriau luacrtp- ^ 



tinns show that about this time a bloody and de* 
sti-uctivc war was being waged between the Assyriano 
on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamath- 
ites, and Phoenicians aa the other. Towards tbe 
close of tiie reign of Jehn, Hancl led them against 
the Israelites (alwut n.C. 860), whom he "smote 
in ail their coasts " (2 K. z. 32), thus aocomplisbing' 
the prophecy of Eliiba (ibid. ▼!». IS). At tbe 
cli^o of his life, ha\-ing taken C,:\f)\ MMil. xii. 17 ; 
conip. Am. vi. 2), he pitxwoJed tu attack Jenisilt-m 
(2 C'hr. xxir. 24), and was aboat to assault tlie 
city, when Joash bnbed him to retire ( 2 K. xii. 
18). Hazael appears to have died about the year 
li.C. 840 (ibid. ziii. 24), having reigned 46 years. 

vmmmVm^ of Jiidah of Um fiimily of the 

ShilooitM, or desoeDdanis of Shblar (Neh. li. 5). 

!H»'»r-ad'daj-, &c. [Hazku.] 

Binma vath, the third, in order, of the son* 
of Johtan (Ceo. x. 96). Tlie name Is pfceirvcd, 
almost litemlly, in the Araltic Hai!nnu~i"t nnl 
HadnanS'ct, and the appellation of a province nud 
an ancient people of Sootbeni Arabia. The pro> 
vince of H.i iraniiiwt is sitnate wist of the modern 
Yemen. Its capitil is Satham, a very ancient city, 
and its chief porta are Mirbdt, Zafdri, and Kisheem, 
from whence a great trade was caniad on, iaaocicnfe 
times, with India and Africa. 

Hftl*^ The Hebrew term lu: occurs only in 
Gen. zzx. 37. Authorities are divided between the 
haael and the ahnond tree, as representing the Htr, 
The latter is mo-t jiioMMy etineet. 

BlMlt^'ni, tlie sister of the sons of Etam io 
the genealogiea of Judah (1 Chr. hr. 8). 

l^'zer, topographicallr, seems generally em> 
ployed lor the "villages^' of people in a rorlng- 
and unsettled life, the semi-pcmianent colledioaa of 
dwellings which are described by travellers among* 
the modem Arabe to consist of rough stone walU 
coveml with the tcnt-< loths. As a pi-o|)er name il 
appeaia in the A. V.ii— 1. la the plural, Hazeuiu, 
and Hasekotr, for wbidi aee Mow. S. In tbe 
s!ii;ht!y diffen ut f >im of Hazor. 3. In comp'si- 
tion with otiier woitis.— 1. HaZAR«AODAU, a plact 
named as one of the laadmarki en the soathem 
boundary of the land promiseil to Israel (Num. 
xxxir. 4; ADAlt, Josh. xv. '6). Its .site does not 
appear to hare been encountered in modem times.^ 
2. Hazar-enan, the place at which the northeii^ 
boundary of the land promised to the children of 
Israel was to terminate (Num. xxxiv. 9, 10 ; comp. 
Ei. ilrii. 17, zlriii. 1). Mr. Porter would klcntil'y 
Haauienan with Kvrymin, a village more than HitT 
miles K.N.K. of Ivimvsciis.— 8. IlAZAR-r,Ai)r>AH, 
one of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. XT. 27), naaaed between lloladah and Hceh- 
mon.— 4- If AZAK-IIAT-TICOK, a place namp-l in 
iuekicl's prophecy of the ultimate boundaries of 
the bind (Ez. xlvii. 16), and specified as bebig en 
the boundary of Haumn. It is not yet known.— 
6. Hazau-SUUAL, a town in the southern district 
of Judah, Iring between llazar-gaddah and Beer- 
iheba (Jod). xr. 28, xix. 3; 1 Chr. iv. 28).— 
6. HAZAR^OtAH, one of tile **citiee'' alloClBd t» 
Simeon in the extreme south of the tmitOlT of 
Judah (Josh. xii. 5).— 7. Hazar-susim, the foim 
mider whidi the preceding name appears in tbe list 
of th'- towns of Simeon in 1 Clir. iv. 'M. 

Ha'xerim. The Avilis, or more accurately the 
Avvim, are said to have lived '* in the villages 
(A.V. " H.izeriin ") aa far as Gara " r r>ent. ii. 23> 
bel'ore tlK-ir expulsion bj the Caphtoi iui. 
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Ha'zeroth (Num. xi. 35, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17; 
Deut. i. 1), a ifaition of the Israelites in the desert, 
aiid perhaps recognizable in the Araliir TTudhcra. 

Ha'aeioxifTa'iiur, and Ha saton-Ta mar, tlie 
andat mine of En^i (Gen. xiv. 7). The name 
ocean only once again — in the reooids of the reign 
ofHezekiah(2Chr. zx. 2). 

Ha'aial, a Levit<? in the time of Darid, of the 
fiunily of Shimei or Sbimi, the jouoger braoch of 
tbe GerduwItM (1 Clir. si»i. »> 

Bate, aaoo oTNahor, Irr IGleah Ui wKb (Go. 
nU, 22). 

Bft'MT. 1. Afiirtlfied city, whibh en theooei^ 
MtkNl of the country was allotte<l to N.iphtali 
(Joak* xix. 3G). Its po^ition was apiiarently be- 
tween Ramah and Kedcsh (ibid. xii. 19), on the 
liigh enond overlooking the Lake of Merom. 
There u no reason for su|)posuig it a diSeient place 
from that of which Jabin was king (Josh. zi. 1 . 
Judg. iv. 2, 17 i 1 Sem. xii. 9). It was the prin- 
cipal city of the whole of Nortfi Felestine (Jodu 
xi. 10). It was fortified by S Ion;. !, '\ K. iv. 15), 
and Us inhabitants were carried captive by Tiglatb- 
nenr(SK.XT.29). We eneonmter H ooee mora 
in 1 Mace. xi. 67 (A. V. Nnsor). The most pro- 
bable site of Hazor is TcU Khuraibch.—2. One of 
the " cities" of Judah in the extreme south, named 
next in order to Keilesh f J<^sh. xv. 23).— 3. Hazor- 
Hadattah, = " new Hazor," another of the southem 
towns of Judah (Josh. xv. 25).— 4. " Hezron which 
is Hazor " (Josh. sr. 25).«-6. A place in which 
the Bonjamites resided after Hieir retam from 
th'- captivity (Neh. xi. 33). It would seem to have 
loin north of Jemsalem, bat it has not yet been 



Head»dren. The Hebi-ews do not appev to 
have regarded a covering fur the head as an esaentfad 
article of dress. The earliest notice we have of such 
a thing is in connexion with the sacet lotal vest- 
ments f Ex. xxviii. 40). We may infer that it was 
cot ordinarily worn in the Moiaie age. Even in 
after times it seems to have been reserved especially 
for purpoees of ornament: thus the TsArUph is 
noticed as being worn by nobles (Job xxix. 14), 
ladies (Is. iii. 23), and kings (Is. Ixii. 3), while the 
Pair WM an artteb of holiday dieie (Is. Ixi. 3, 
A, V. " beauty;" Ez. xxiv. 17, 23\ .and was worn 
at weddings (Is. Ixi. 10). The iurmcr of these 
tenoi undoubtedly describes a kind of turban, and 
its foim probably resembled that of the High- 
priest's M itsnephcth, as desciibed by Joscphus i^Ant. 
itt. 7» §3), The other term, Peer, primarily means 
an omcanent, and irso rendered in the A. V. (Is. 
Ixi. 10; see also ver. 3, "beauty"), and is spe- 
cifiLally applied to the bead-di^ from its orna- 
mental character. It is WBcertain what the tern 
properly describee, but it may have applied ta flie 
jea'els and other omament<i witli which the'tiulian 
is fiv^ueotly deoomted. The oidinary head-dren 
of the Bedooin oobiIsIb of the keffieh, a square 
handkerchief, i^i^ncrally of id and yrllow c< tfon, 
or cotton and silk, iulded so that tlirce of the 
corners hang down over the back and shoulders, 
leaving the face e-vpostnl, and I o;ind round the head 
by a cord. It is not improLiible that a similar 
covering was use<l I'y the Hebrews on certain occa- 
sions. The introductioa of the Greek hat by Jason, 
as an artlde of dress adapted to the g!/mnas{um, 
was rc'trardoil n.^ a uatiouai dishonour "2 >Iucv. iv. 
12). the Assyrian head-dress is described in Ez. 
^i. 15 note terms •* cnndiBg in dyed 



HEATHEN 

attire." The word rendered "hats" in Dsn. iii. 
21 properljr applies to a dbdt 




Hearth. One way of I ikln:^ much piactise! in 
the East is to place the dough on an iron plate, 
eidmr laid en, or sn p p or t ed on legs above tlie vend 
sunk in the ground, which ftms the oven. The 
cakes' baked "on the hearth" (Gen. xviii. 6) were 
pixdiaUj Iiakad in the existing Bedonin manner, on 
hot stones OOVemJ with ashes. The •* hearth" e£ 
king Jehoiakim's wintur palace (Jer. zxxvi. 23) was 
possibly a pan or brazier of diarooal. 

Heath, Heb. 'dr^ir (Jer. zlvUi. 6), and 'or*^. 
There seems no reason to doubt Cddoi'ootidnrieii 
that the 'ar'dr (Jer. xvii. 6) is idiiiticJ with the 
'arar of Arabic writers, which is some spedes of 
juniper, probably the Juniperwt fiUAM, or savin. 

Heathen (Heb. (j6i, fjojiim". 1. While .is yet 
the Jewish nation had no political existence, goyiHk 
denoted generally the nations of tlie world, especially 
including the immediate descendants of Abi-aham 
(Gen. xviii. 18; comp. Gal. iii. 16). The latter, 
as they grew hi aQmben: and impoiiance, were 
distinguished in a most marked manner from the 
nations by whom they were surrounded, and were 
proviJel with a code of laws and a religious ritual 
which made the distinction still more peculiar. The 
nations firom whom they were thns separated 
ceived the especial appellation of gS^fim. They are 
ever associated with the worship of iidse gods, and 
the foul practices of idolaters (Lev. xviii. zz.), and 
these ctmstitiitod their chi'^f distinctions, as gSi/im, 
from the worshippers ot the one God, the people of 
Jehovah (Num. xv. 41; I»eut. xxviii. 10). This 
distinction was maintained in its full force during 
tlie carlv times of the monarchy (2 Sam. vii. 23 ; 
1 K. xi.'4-8, xiv. 24 ; Ps. cvi. 35).— 2. But, even 
in early Jewish times, the term gdjfim received bj 
antidpntion a significance of wider range than iM 
national experience (Lev. sxvi. 3:5,38; Deut. xxx. 
1); and as the latter was eradualiy developed 
daring the prosperoa8,times of fhs monarchy, the 
gSyim were the surrounding nations generally, with 
whom the Isi-aelites were brought into contact by 
the extension of their commerce. In the time of 
tJie Maccabet^, following the customs of the goyhn 
denoted the neglect or conci-.dment of drcumcision 
(1 Mace. i. 15), disregaid of Kicrifices, profanation 
of the Sabbath, eating of swine's flesh and meat 
offered to idols (2 Haoe. vL 6-9, 18, xv. 1, 2), and 
adoption of the Greek national pam. > (2 >Iacc. iv. 
12, 14). In all points Judaism and heathenism are 
strongly cirntoirtnd. Tlw ** harbsionB noltltiids'' 
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in 2 ^T^•co. ii. 21 nrc rppois&I to tho5<» who played 
IfKf UH>;i f 1 Ju iaiisU), and tiie distiucUuu now be- 
cr>mcs ail l>>ia6tical one (eonp. Uatt. SvUi. 17). 
But, in aiUiitioa to its linifniDec ] 
i:rapluc5\t term, f/^.v'"* * moral 

:n »-t 1,' t I <■ o\ (■: li.oki.'>i. Ill Ps. ix. v), I'y, 17 :r»inij(. 
£x. vii. 21) tiie word stands in paratlcli»m with 

the widtM f* and in Tcr. 17 tfac people thus de* 
sign if- ' ■ (!. -crihe1as ** forgettm of G«d " that 
know not Jehovah (Jer. x. 25). 

Bnvai. Tliere are four Hebmr woids thus 
rni !rr'" i in the O. T., which wc may briefly ru't'eo. 

1. /.o-'U'a (A, V. firmanieat), a ^fllni cxh^uim:'. 
Through its o|>en lattjc«s (Gen. vii. 11 ; K. vii. 

2, 11» I or tlix)rR (Ps. Ixxriii. 23) the dew and snow 
aud liail are poured upon the earth (Job xxxriii. 
2-, U7 . This fiiTO vault, which Job describes .is 
b^ug ** strong as a molten looking'giaas" (xxx?ii. 
18), is tnnspsrcnt, like pellucra sapphire, and 
splendid as f ly-t.il (U.\u. xii. 3 ; Ex. xxiv. 10 ; Ez. 

1. 22 ; liev. iv. G), ovei' which rest* the throne of 
God (la^ Ixri. 1 ; Es. i 26), and «bldi is openad 
for (li I lit of angels, or for prophetic visions 
(Geti. XAV Hi. 17; Ez. i. 1 ; Acts vii. 5G, x. II). la 
it, like gems or goldm lamps, the stars are fixed to 
pxv litr'it to t\i<' earth, and n'^ulatt' the seasons 
(^<jen. i. l-^-l'J); .ind the whole maguititcat, im- 
measurable structure (Jer, xjcii. 37) is supported 
hj the mooatunt m its pillars, or strooc tounda- 
tiqiia(F!i.xTiU.7; 2Sini.ixii.8; Job zxfr. 1 1 

2. S-hdnutjim. This is the word ust- l in thu e\- 
preiaioii the besreD and the earth," or "the upper 
«iid lows reg^oaa" (Gcb. K l)i.^3. Mirim^ used 
for heaven in Ps. xviii. 16 ; Jer. xrr. ?,() ; Is. xxiv. 
18. Properly speaking it means a mountain, as 
in Pa. cii. 19; Ex. zviL 33.-4. ShcchdUm, ««ex- 
pfiuscs," \, :t]i reference to the extent of heaven 
t l>?ut. xxiui. I'ti; JqU x-viv, 5), St. Paul's ex- 
pressioQ ** third heaven " (2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to 
much ooojecture. Grotios said that the Jews dj> 
Tided the he:iven into three pai-ts, viz. 1. tiM air 
or atm(»ph(-;>', whcie ciou'ls c.ither; 2. the firroa- 
tDcnt, in which the sua, mooo, and stars are fixed; 

3. the ttfiper twaTcn, the abode of God and hb 
anc 1'- 

Heber. 1. Grandson of the patiiarch At»li«;r 
(Gen. ilvi. 17 ; 1 Chr. vii. 31 ; Num. xxri. 45).— 
2. Of the tribe of Judah (1 Cln. 18).— 3. A 
Gadit? (l Chr. v. 13).— 4. A IkiijamiU (I Chr. 
viii. 17j.— 5. Anotlier Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 
22).— 6. Heber, the Kenite, the husband of Jael 
(Jut^T. ir. ! 1-17, V. 24).— 7. The patriarch Eber 

He beritaii ths, desoeodanU of Heber, « braneh 
of the tribe of Aaher (Nun. ml 45). 

Helmv. Helnrtwi. This word first occurs as 
applied to Abraham (Gen. jdv. 13). It was after* 
wards ^ren as a tauiM to Us descendants. Four 
derir.-'tir.n'; hare been proposod: I. From Ahmm.— 
II. From 'ditar, = " aosxjsl over," applied by tiie 
Canaan! te* to Abraham ii^vm his crossing the Eu- 
phrates (Gen. xiv. 13).— 111. From 'cVr, " l« y ^nd, 
on the other side," is esBCutially the .saaoe with II., 
since both rest upon the hyjx>tlii'sis that Abniham 
end his posterity wen called Uebrewa in order to 
express a dlstlartion between the raeea B. and W. 
of the Euphrates.- IV. From the jxitriarLh Elxi , 
Bat no special pronunenoe is in the g/taealogj as- 
dgaed to Ebcr todi as might entitle Urn to the 
{>oation of head or founder of the race. Frnm the 
geoealogical scheme iu Gen. xi. 10-26, it does not 



•apppfii- tint the Jews thought of Kl»ir ns a source 
primal y, i r even secondary of the uauuiuil descent. 
There is, indeed, only coe pawega in which it ia 
posaible to imagine any peculiar nsting-point as 
eonnected with the name of Fiber. In Gi n. x. 21 
Slum i.-> ailli^i " the lather of all tlie children of 
Fiber," t. «. father of the oations to the east of the 
Eupttratea. The apftdlatire derhratUm (from 'dftor 
or 'ebcr) U tioii.:ly coiillnii'vl by the histurioil use 
of the word JJebrew. A patronymic would na- 
turally be iu Use only among the people themselrea, 
while the appclbtivc whieh hal been or-Lriunlly 
applied to them as tstiuugeis lu a btiaii-t land 
would probably continue to designate them in their 
relations to neighbouiin^' tribcs,,and would be their 
cuiTent name amouy luieign nations. This is pre- 
cisely the case with the terms Ismelite aud Hcbi-ew 
re^ieetireiy. The foimer was used bj the Jews 
of themelYCt among themselves, the. latter was 
the name by which tliey were known to foreignei"s. 
Briedj, we suppoee that i/eArew was originnUy a 
Cia^Eupbratian weid applied to Tk«ni*Enphratiaik 
immipv-ants : it was accepted by these immigiTiuts 
ill ihvn- extcnial lelalioos; and after the general 
substitution of the woi\l Jine, it atill found a place 
in that marked aud special feature of netiimal om* 
tradistinetiou, the lansnjapc. 

Hebrewess, a Hebi. w woman (Jer. zzxir. 9).' 

Hebrew*, Slpieti* to tbe. CamudoatmUhority, 
Was it raodved and transmitted as euMBleal by the 
immediate successors of the ajKistl.-s? The most 
important witne&s among these, Clement Ca.o. 70 
or 95), reftre to thb E^ctle in the same way as, 
and more fr(v]iiently th;m, to any other cnn' nical 
book. Little Uiv^ can be laid upon the tew pos- 
sible allusions to it in Barnabas, Hennas, iV iycarp^ 
nnd Ii,'nafiu.s. It is received as canonical li\ . I ustia 
^laityr, aad by the compilers of tlie Tcsiiily vti- 
sion of tlte New Testament. BeiUidcs and Marcion 
are reoorded as distinctly iVtecting the Epistle. But 
at the close of that fx r. til, in the North African 
cluuc!i, wln're ihst tlie Gospel found uttcnuico 
in the Latin toogoe, oitbodoz Christianity first 
dottbtcd the cano&d anthority- of the E^nstle to 
tbe Hebrews. To the oM Latin ver.-ioti of the 
2H.*ripture», which was completed probably about 
A.D. 173, this Epistle seems to b«Te bean added as 
a compmition of Bnmabn.<;, and as destitute of 
canouiad authority. During the next two cen- 
turies the extant fathers of the liomnn and Nortli 
Afiican churches regard the Epistle as a book of no 
canonical authority ; but in the fourth century its 
authority U-.; iti to revive. At the end of tlic 
fourth century, Jerome, the moat kamed aud cri- 
tieal of the Latin fiithers, reriewed the conflicting 
opinions as to th-- authoiity of this Epistle. He 
considered that the prevailing, though not uni- 
venal view of the Latin diudMs was of lev 
weight than tlie view not only of ancient writers, 
but liln) vi all the Greek and all the Easteni 
thurches, where the Epistle was Teeeived as 
canonical and read daily ; and he pmnouneed a di^ 
cided opinion in favour of its authority. 'I'iie gneat 
tioutemjtorary light of North Africa, St, Augustine, 
held a similar opinion. The 3rd Coun(;il of Car- 
thage, A.D. 397, and a Decretal of Pope Innocent, 
A.u. 41 il, .:ive a liual confirmation to their deci- 
sion. But such doubts were coulioed to the Latin 
churches ^rom the middle of the seoond to the dose 
of the fourth century. All th.j re.-t of orib.odox 
Christendom from the beginning was agix<cd upon 
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tite caoonical authority of this Kpistle. Ciu-dioal 
Cn|etwi, the opponent of Ltttlwr, was the fint to 

«Ii^turb the traditioa of a thousand veal's, and to 
deny its authority. ' Enumos, Calvin, and Beza 
questioned only its authoi«hip. Luther, when he 
])i iuted his V(-i-sion of the Bible, separated thi^ book 
from St, I'anl's Ejtistles, and placed it with the 
Ki>islK>s of St. James and St. Jude, next bcfoie 
tlw KeTcbUlon; indioating by this change of order 
hu opinion wA the four relef^nted books ara of 

loss iin|Nntaii<"«; ami U-vS r\ut/i'iiity tlian th>! re>t 
of the New Testament.— II. VV7w was the auUnM- 
tht EfMlel-^Th* Mipereeription, the oidinnij 
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account of the authorship and destioatioa of til* 
Epistle is A.D. 63, about theeodofSt. Paul ■ (m. 

prisonment .it l^ome, or a year aft^ A' Linus suc- 
ceeded Festus as l*it»cunitor.— V. In icha: hjupiajc 
UHU it icritten i — Like St. Matthew's (josjwl, (ha 
Epistle to the Ilebi-cws has allorded gi-uund tot- 
much unimpoilant controt-ersy respecting the l.-iii- 
goage in which it was originnlly \vi:tt<-ii. 
earlieifc statement is tliat ot'Clcoieut of Alt>uut«liia 
to the effect that it was written by St Pkui ia 
Iluliiew, ami ti aiisl.itc-l l>r ?t. Luke into lireck. 
But nothing is said to lead us to regard it as a tra- 
lition, rather than a conjecture eu;;gested by tlie 



t.oiircc of inform.'ition, is wanting; bot there is no style of the Epistle, P.lcvk nrgucs i:i m;;>{x>i1 of ai 

J — i* u — A :.. original, on the giouuis of , Lj tli-- purity 

iind easy ilow of the Creek; (2.) the use ot (Jre^k. 
words which oould not be .idequatrly expressed in 
Hebi-ew witliout long i^eriplii-ase ; '3.) the u.»».' of 
|Kut>nomaiia; and (4.) the use of the >eptungi[it in 
quotations and rcferenos.— Vi. {.ouiHiun (/ the 
aciretm, and so>/m: of the L'pistle.^ThiB muneroiu 
Christian chuixhes »c!ia<'it.-l tluoughout Jucbea 



reason to doubt that at Hrst, everywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. P.-iul was r«ir<)ttla1 s\s the author. 
Clement ascribed to St. Luke tlie tnui>!atioii of the 
Kpistle into Greek fium a Hckow original of .St. 
Paul. Orijien bdiered that the tlumghta were 
St. Paul's, the hmguigeaad «onpositkio Hi, Lube's 
or Clemeo^s of Rome. Terlotliaji names Barnabas 
Ks the reput<il nutlior .uwrdiiig to tlie North Afnian 
tradition. The view of the Aleisodnau lathers, a 
middle point between the Eaatord and Western tra- 
•litioiis, won its way in the Church. Luther's am- 



{Acts iz. SI ; Gal. i. were contiuuall/ exposed 
to |>ci-Mcation from the Jews (1 These, ii. 14) ; but 

III .lerUNalciii theiv was one additional! W(.a|"'M in 



jecture that Apollos was the author has been | tiie luuid^ of tite pmtomiuant oppi-essota ut iUtt 
wi.lely adopted. Luke by Ovotiw. Silas by others. Christians. Tlie magniliccnt nationiil Temple might 



i .isuier attributes it to some apostolic man nf the 
r.uiline school, whose training and method ot 
htating doctrinal truth dilTei-ed from St. Paul's, 
'i'iie distinguished name of Ewald has been given 
recently to the hypothesis that it was written 
by some Jcwisli teacher rosidiuj; at Jerusalem to 
a chufcb io some important Italian town, which 
is sappoeid tni have sent a deptttatlon to Palestine. 
It' it be a.^kfl * wh:il extent, an<l Ly whnn was ( 
St. i'aul assisted ia the composttioa of this Epistle, 
tlitt reply must fa« in the woitb of Orifcen, ** Who 
wiote [i. #. as in Hom. xvi. 22, wrote from the 
author's dictation] this Epistle, only Ciod knows." 
'i'lic similarity in phraseology which exists between 
tlie acknowledged writings of St. Luke and fliLs 
i'ipistle, his coni>tant companioDsbip with St. P.iul, 
and his Iiabit of listening to and recording the 
Apostle's arguments, form a stmog presumption in 
his fiivoar.— III. 2b wkom mi Me I^te wnf f— 
Tliis question was agitated as early as tlie time of 
Chrysostom, who n^ics, — to the Jews in Jcinmlem 
and Paleatiae. TheaifuneotofdwSpisdeissudi 
a* could be used with most effect to a church con- 
»!>tin^ exclnsivcly of Jews by biiih, pei-sonally 
t.iniiiiar with and attached to the Templei«errioe. 
I.iirard limits the jn iinaiy eirde nf leadrrs rvrn to 
a Kvction of the chin ch at Jerusalem. ^i»e cntita 
have maintained that this Eptetla was addressed 
directly to Jewish believcn everywhere: others 
Live restHeted ft to those whodwidt in Asia and 
< ireece.— IV. Where and vhcn uas it vrit'cn i — 
Kastem traditions of the fourth ceutmj, in con- 
nexion with the opiniMi tint St. PkoI is the writer, 
name Italy and Home, or Athens, as the place (rotn 
whence tfie Epistle was wiitteit. Either pUce 
would agree with, petliaps was suggested by, the 
mention of Timothy in th<> lost ihaptrr. The 
Epiiitle was evidently written lielure tljc destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The whole argo^ 
meat, BDct sfv-. ^illy the pAss.1gcs vUi. 4 and sq., 
IX. <t and >^l^., .uid xiii. 10 and sq., imply that the 
Temple was standing, and that its usual course of 
liiviiie service was ouried on without ioterruptiou. 
Tha data which best i^tMs with tha 
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this affliction were not often laid ujkju iiun, vet 
there w.as a secret burden which he bore within 
him, the knowledge that the end of all tiiv iieauty 
.ind awMness of Zion was rapidly nppivachmg. 
What could take the place tit" the Teini4e, and th^it 
which was behind the veil, and the Levitical satuv 
Hoes, and the Holy City, when they shontd oeaae t* 

exist? What coinjieus.itioii could Christianity < li'er 
him for the loss which was pressing the Hebrew 
Christian more nod more? The writer of tha 
Kpi&tle mect^ the Hebrew Christians on flu ir own 
ground. His answer is — " Your mx laku gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all you seek, all your 
fathei-s sought. In Christ the Sou cf Goil you have 
iia all-suilicient Mediator, nearer than angels to the 
Father, eminent above Moses as a bcnei'uctor, more 
sympathbiitg and more prevailing than the Uigh> 
priest as an intereessors rat sabbath awuts yon io 
heaven; to His covenant the oM w:ls inti-nJol 
sttbserviaiti His atonement is the eternal riadity of 
which sncrnoes are but tha p a ssing shadow ; His 
city lieaveiilv, not made witli hands. H iviiig Him, 
U'hev« in iiim with oil your heart, wiui a taith 
in the unsceu future, etrODg as that of tlie saints of 
old, ]i;itieiit under pre«mt, and prqiairJ t"i.r tvimipg 
wmc, luU of energv, and hope, and lioiiness, luid 
love." SndiwaatliateBefaii««ftha£pistletotho 
Hebrews. 

Helnron. 1. The third son of Kohath, who 

was the second son of Levi ; the youn,-e; L; other 
of Ammo* lather of Moses and Aaix>n (Ex. ri. 18; 
Nnn.{u. 19; 1 Chr. vi.2, 18, xsiiL 12). Tho 

imniLsIiate c'nilJrea of Hebron arc not mentioi.o 1 by 
name (comp. Ex. vi. 21, 22), but he w > thia 
fomSm of a ftmityof Hebvonites (Num. iii. 27, 
xxvi. 58 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or llene-HeKron 



(I Chr. XV. 9, xxiii. 19). — 2. In tbt 



lists of the ti-ibe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 43,. 
Marcshah is said to have been tlie " fatlier ot' 
Hebron." It is impossible at pnesont to say wh** 
tluT these names are intended to Iw those of the 
places themsdres or of penons who fimoded them. 
HalvOB. L A of Judah (Josh. zr. 54); 
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utoated nmoog the mountaixu (Josh. xx. 7), 20 
Romui miles toatli of Jcroadem, and dt« name 
distnnce nortli of Boershebo. Hebron is on« of the 
mwt aodent a ties ia the world still existing ; and 
in this twptct it it the rival of DamMcnt, It was 
built, sirs a sacred writer, "seren yeara before 
ZoiiQ m Licypt" (Num. xiii. 22); and was a well- 
koown town when Abraham cntei-ed Canaan 3780 
nm ifp (Gen. xiii. 18). its original luune was 
KirjHdi-ilite (Judg. i. 10% " the dty of Arta ; " 
6^1 ..illed fiom ArUi, the father of Anak, mxl prc- 
geoitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 1 1, xr. 13, 
14% Tho dii«r iotwwt «f ffaif eitjr ariaa from 
its having betn the soeoe of s«mo of the most 
striking eveut« in the lives of the |Hitriarchs. Sai-ah 
died nt Hebron ; and Abraham then tMNtf^t frum 
Ei'Iiixiu the Hittite the fieU and aivc of Macb- 
pelaii, la serve as a family tumb (Geu. xxiii. 2*20). 
The oave is still thet« ; and the massive walls of 
the Uaram or moMiMb within which it lin, fonn 
the most TCnnriomB object in tho whole dtr. 
Aljiiiham is cslleti by Mohnmm«xl;ins cl-KhuW, 
*' the Friend," i. «. of God, and this is the modem 
of Hefarao* H^Iimr now oonlsino nbont 
5000 inhabitants, of -vrhnni some 50 families are 
Jews. It is picturesquely situated in a narrow 
vaDof, auRoiiMad bj rocky hills. The rdlejr 
runs from north to south ; and the main quarter 
ui Uie town, surmounted by the lofty walls of the 
venerable Haram, Vm partly on the eastern slope 
<(>en. xxxvii. 14; eomp. xxiii. 19). Aboota mile 
£rt>m the town, np the valley, is one of the largiMt 
oak-trees in Palestine. This, say some, is the very 
ti«« boocoib which Abraham pitched his tent, and 
H «tm baan the naua of the wtiM^— t. One 
of the towns in the territory of Asher (Josh. lii. 
28). on the boundary ot' the tribe. No one in 
modam tioMa \m» dtwovcraii ilt fUe. Beridaa, it is 
not rej-f.^n whether the name shotilr! not rather 
be Kbdon or Abdoo, since that form is found in 
many USS. 

lOtVttaaVu, the. A fimily of Kobathite Le- 
vites, desoendoatt of Hebron the son of Koliath 
(Xum. iii. '11, xxvi. 5M ; I Chr. ixvi. 23). 

Hfldgtb Thrae oC the iiaU wonU thoa xw 
dered in A. V. dcnoto aimplf tliat which anr- 
rounds or endoies, whether it be a stone M-all 
{3«itr, Prov. xxir. 31 ; Ex. xiii. 10), or a lence 
of other imtariala. OUit and g«Uhtt am uaeil 
i'f tli« hedge of a vineyard (Num. xxii. 2+ ; Ps. 
Isuix. 40 ; 1 Chr. iv. 23), ami tiie latter it 
employed to describe the rude walls of stone, or 
leucts of tlioiu, wliich served as a shelter for shi ep 
in winter and summer (Num. xxxU. 16). The 
stcme walk whidi surround tho ahnpiolda of 
iiictdem Palestine ue frequently crowned with 
sharp thorns. In order to protect the vineyards 
from the lav.iires of wild V/ewts (P». Ixxx. 12) if 
was coatomary to suxroond them with a wall of 
JtNM atoBca or ittnd (Bhtt. xxi. 33 ; Marie xii. 1), 
which was a fivouiite haunt of serpeGt<i (Ewl. x. 
4), and a retreat for locusts from the cold (Nnii. 
iii. 17). A wall or fence of this kind ia clearly 
di:»tin2uished in Is, v. ."i from tho tancjled hpdge, 
mesHcdh (Mic. vii. 4), witich w^is planted as an 
additional sa/eguaid to the vineyard (cf. Eeclus. 
xxvtii. 24), and was composed r.f the thorny shrubs 
with which Palestine abounds. The prickly pear, 
a spcdes of cactus, so frequently employed for this 
pariwae in tho i£ast at prasant, i» belierad to be ot 
eoDiimtiTtly inothni introdactioa. 



Hega i, oae of the eunuch* (A. V. "chambijr- 
lains ") of the court of Ahosuerus (Esth. ii. 8, 15;. 
Ee'g«^ anothar finm of the praoadinf (i£aUi. 

ii. 3). 

Heifer. The Hehiew language has no expres- 
sion tliat exactly corresponds to our heifer; liu- 
both eglah and piirah are applied to cows that have 
calved (1 Sam. vi. 7-12; Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 
21). The heifer or young cow was not commonly 
xukA for ploughing, but only for treading out the 
corn ( Hos. X. 11 ; but see Judg. xiv. 18), when it 
ran about without any headstall (l>eut. xxv. 4) ; 
henee tiia expreasion an ^onbroken heifer" (Hos. 
iv. If] ; A. T. "IwbUding'T, to which lanwl k 
compared. 

Eair. Hw Hcbiew institutions relaiife to is> 

heritiince were of a very simple character. Under 
the Patriardial system tlie piwpeity was divided 
among the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. xxi. 
10, zzir, 36, xxv. 5), a laiger portioa bdag aa- 
dfjned to one, generally the ddest, on whom de> 
volved the duty of maintaining the ft-Tnales of tlie 
family. The sons of concabines were portioued olf 
with pimaila (Gen. nr. 6). At a latar period 
tlie exclusion of the sons of concubines was rigidly 
enforced (Jud^. xL 1 ff.). Daughters had no share 
in the patrimony (Gen. xxxi. 14), but receiretl a 
marri-ige portion. The Mo<<uc law regulate<J the 
succession to real property thus: it wa.s t^ !•« 
divi«ied anioiig tlie sons, the i-lilot reci'ivinj; a 
douMe portion (Dent. xxi. 17), the others equal 
shares ; if there were no sons, it went to tho 
daughters (Xum. xxvii. 8), on the condition tliat 
they did not marry out of their own tribe (Num. 
xxxTt 6 if.; Tob. tL IS, Tfl. 18), edierwiae the 
jsitrimony was forfeited. If ther win- no daugli- 
ten, it went to the brother of the deceased ; if no 
brother, to the paternal ande; and, filling these, 
to the next of kiii (Num. xxvii. &.11). In the 
ctuie of a widow being left without children, the 
nearest of kin on lier hoahand'a side bad the right 
of manyinc: her, and in the event of his refuaid the 
next of kin (iluth iii. 12, 13): with him i-este<i 
the oblicatiuii of mleeming the property of tl» 
widow (liuth ir. 1 IF.), if it had been eittiar sold or 
mortgaged. If none alepped fbrwanl to marry the 
widow, the inheritance remained with her imtil 
her death, and then reverted to the next of kin. 
The land bdng thus ao atrietly tied up, the notion 
of heirship, its we understand it. hardly known 
to the Jews. Testamentary dU|K«ition8 were of 
course soperfluooa. The refereooea to wUla hi St. 
Paul's writings are borrowed from tho u.^iges of 
Gi«?c»! and Rome (Heb. ix. 17), wheottj the custom 
was iutroduced into Judaea. 

Helah, one of the two wim of Aahor, fiithar of 
Tekna (1 Chr. iv. 5). 

He'lam, u place cctst of the Jordan, but wext of 
the Euphrates, at which the Syrians were collected 
by Hadareaer, and at whkh Ihmd tnct and de> 

t'tnf' l tin :n "1 Sam. X. IG, 17). The most pro- 
bable ooiyecture perhaps is that it is identical with 
Alamatha, a tawB named bf Ptokiny, and placed 
by him on tho woi «f the Bvphinlaa near Kicepho' 
rium. 

HallMh, a town of Asher, probably on the phun 
of I'li'ieiiicia, not far from Sidon (Judg. i. 31). 

Hellxm, <i place only mentioned in Kzekiel 
xxvii. Geographers have hitherto represented Hel- 
bon as identical with the dty of Aleppo, called 
Bfikb by tho Ardba; hot then are atrong reaaooi 
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against this. A tew jean ago Mr. Porter directed 
attention to a village and district within a few 
miles of Dmamm, «tiU bearing th> andani name 
BdKm^ and atiU edcttrateil aa pnidtidn^ tli« finest 

irrapes in tho countiy. Tlicrc caiiiutt In? a doubt 
that this village, and not Aleppo, it the Uelboa of 
Eaekiel. 

Eelchi'ah, 1 Esd. viii. !. [TTtt.ktah.] 

Heklu'as, 2 Ead. i. 1. [HiLKiAH.] 

HeLda'L 1. The twelfth captain of the monthly 

ronrses for the tPtnple SiTvici- (1 Chr. xxrii. 15). 
2. An Israelite vvli'> .Noem>i to have retiiin>-<l frum 
the Captivity (Zcch. vi. 10). 

Heleb, aon of £aanah, the Nctophathtte, one 
of the heroea of ttfnjr^ Darid's guard (2 Said, ziiii. 
29). In the landkl list thaiuaM ia gmn aa 
Helad, 1 Chr.xi. 30. 

BMak, oM of Oa daaccndiaBti of HamMcb, 

aefv.ti I nn ? Gilead (Num. xxvi. 30). 
Helekitds, the, the family descended from the 
fott'i.'oiii'.: (Num. ixvi. 30). 

Helem. 1. A deM.vnd.int of Asher ''T Cl*r. vii. 
35\— 2. A uian mcntion'Hl only in Zeth. vi, 14. 
Aj<jxu( :itiy tlie same as Hkldai. 

Hel'cpb, the plaoa fiom which the boundary of 
the tribe of Vaphtali started (Josh. xiz. 33). Van 
d" ] 1 1 [josos to ideutilV it with Deitllf. 

Hal'as. 1, One of "tb« thirty "ofDiand'agaanl 
(2 Sam. ndH. 36 ; 1 Chr. si. 27% an Ephrrimit^ 
and oii't'tin of the seventh monthly ooune (1 ('In . 
zxvii. 10).— A man of Judah, son of A&umb 
(1 Chr. ii. 39). 

Heli. 1. Tlio father of Joseph, the husband of 
the Virgin Maiy (Luku iii. 23) ; maintained by 
Lord A. lloniy, the latest investigator of the 
jr<Mif aloj^y of Christ, to have been the i-cal brother 
ol Jact)h the father of the Virgin herself.— 3. The 
third t it i 'o names inserted between AcillTOB 
and Amauias in tiie genealogy of in 2 Kod. 
I. 2 f compare Ear. Yil. 2, 3). 

Heli'as, 'i 1"-!. vii. 39. [Elijah,] 
Hoiiodo'nia, the treasurer of Saleacaa Phik>> 
palor, who was iwminlaiioiiad the IdiiK to cany 
away tho private treasures deposited in the Temple 
at Jei-usaiem. According to 2 Mace iU. 9 S,, he 
waa atayed from the cxecutkn of Ida design by a 
"^rpnt npjKirittoii," and fell down speechless. He 
was aflerwaixls restored at the intercession of the 
Iligh-priest Onias (2 Mace. iii.). The full details 
of the nanmtlv* are not aoppoitad bj any other 
cvnIhico. 

Eelka'i, a priest of the family of H«nlolli, in 
the days of Joiakim (I«eh. xii. 15). 
HMTath, the toani named as the atertii^-point 

for the boundary of the tnl* of Asher (Josh. xii. 
25). and allotted with its " suburbs " to^ the Ger- 
aboolte Levltea (ni. 81). Ita aite haa not been 

Hel kath Haz zurim, a smuoth piece of grounil, 
appmcntly close to the pool of Gibeon, where tlic 
combat took placa between the two parties of 
Joab'a men and Aboer's men, which «ided in the 
death of tho whole ' f t! i iv;t!liatant% and brooght 
on a eeneral battle (2 ijam. ii. 16). 

Buki'M. 1 Esd. 1. 8. [HiUHAn.] 

Hell. This is the Word generally anvl unfoi-tu- 
nately used by our traoslators to render the 
Hebnw Shed. It would perhaps have been better 
to retain the Hebrew word Sheott or else renJoi it 
always by tho grave " or " tlie pit." It 15 deeii 
(Job zi. 8) and dttit (Job si. 31, 22), in the centre 
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of the earth (Num. xvi. of ; Deut. xxiii. 22), 
having within it depths on dojiEhs (Prov. ix. 18 ). 
and ftsteoed with gatra (Is. zxxriii. 10) and bars 
(Job xvil. 16). In this cavernoae leaun are th« 
souls ofdttidmen, the Kephaim and ill-<pn!t> '^I's. 
Ixxxvi. 13, Izzzis. 48; Pior. xxiii« 14; Kz. xxxi. 
IT, ssdi. 21). It ii dear tint ia many pesaagefr 
of the 0. T. Shc'il can only mean *• tlie gr.avc." 
and is so rettdered in the A. V. (see, lor example^ 
Geo. xxxvii. 35, sHi. 38; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Job xvr, 
13). In other pa«.Ti^, hnwcvpr, it seems to 
invt.lve a notion of puuisluncut, and is therefoi* 
i-endcred in the A. V. by the woixl " Hell." IJut 
in many cases this translation mialeadi tlie reader. 
It is obvious, hr instance, tiiat Job xf. 8; I^ 
c-xxxix. 8 ; Am. ix. "J (where " lu'll " is ii-el ur- ;Iie 
antithesis of "heaven"), merely illustrate the 
Jewish notions of tho tsealitf of ShgU in tlia 
Ijowcls of the enrth. Tlie Iklrcw ideas rt^jioot- 
tug Slieol were of a vague desaipUon. Generally 
.•(peaking, the Heb)«W8 regarded the grave as the- 
end of all sentient and intellij;ent e\t!.t*'nc<*. In 
the N. T. the word ILvJes, like SIicol, .sometimes 
mains merely "the grave" (R«v. xx. 13; Ads ii, 
31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 55), or in general "the unseen 
world." It is in this 8«i80 tiiat the creeds aay of 
our Lord "He went down into hell." in<sining the 
state of the dead in general, without any restriction 
of happtneet or nianf, a doctrine certatBly, thousrik 
only virtually, exprf"= '1 ;n Scripture (Kph. iv. 9; 
Acts ii. 2&^^1). Elsewhiue in the N. T. Hades is 
naad of a plaea of toment (Luke sri. 23 ; 2 Pat 
ii. 4; Matt. xi. 23, S:c.\ Const^nently it hx^ 
been the prevalent, aluHJist the untvei^d, notion 
that Hadea la an intermediate state between death 
and resurrection, divided into two parts, one the 
abode of the blessed and the other of the lost. In 
holdin::; tliis view, main reliance is placed on tho 
parable of DiTis and Laxams; bnt H ia impowible 
to ground dw proof of an impottant tiieologieal 
doctrine on a pa&vige which coofcaetllr ahonnds in 
Jewish metaj^Muns. The woid most frcc^uently 
need In the n . T. ftr fht plaee of Ibknin puniali- 
ment b Oehenna «r Qlkmmatffn («ae GBUBXir& 
aiKl Hisxosi). 

HnHanift. In one of tba «u4iest notices of the 
li:->t Christian Church .it Jenis;ilem (.\et^ ri, 1), 
two distinct jxiilies are i-ccognisfid iuiioni; iti mem- 
bers, 4*Bil)rews" and " Hellwii^ " K i r^^daM), 
who appear to stand towards one another in soma 
degree in a reladon of jenlons rivalry (comp. Acta 
ix. I'll). The name, .•utx)id:n;: to it.-* lieiivntion, 
marks a class distiuguiahed by peculiar habits, and 
not by doHenL Thna the Hdloiiata aa a body la^ 
eliid'ti not otily the jirr<sclyles of Gr<>-k (or f ircign) 
parentage, but also titoae Jews who, by .-^ ttlmg in 
foreign eonntrica, had adopted the prevalent form of 
the current Grtx?k civilisation, and with it the use of 
the common Greek dialect. The tiextlfility of tho 
Greek langtt^ gained for it in andent time.s a 
general currency similar to that which French 
enjoys in modem Europe; but with this impoitant 
did'erence, that Greek was not only the l.in juage of 
educated men, Imt also the language of the masses 
in the great centres of ooimneree. Peculiar words 
and forms aidoi'ted at .\le\andria were undouVit<iny 
of Macedonian orijnn, but the later Attic may be 
justly regarded as ue nal basts of Oriental Gredc. 
Tlie Tftc:ibi)l.»ry w.xs onriche.l l.y the mlilition of 
foreign words, and the syntax was modihod by 
new cowtractionB. In tiUa w»j s Twiety of local 
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diaiecU mu^t have ai'i>eu. Que of these dialects 
liw Inen presenred aft^r the ndn of the people 
aaMWg whooi it aroM, hj being oonsemted to Uie 
Dobte^ acrrkse which buguage has jet fal^iiled. 
The functions whicli this Jewish- Greek hud to dts> 
chnrgK wm% of tb« widest appUcatioo, and tlie lao- 
gun;^e ttidlf comlriiigd the inaat oppoaite fcatarra. 

It was essentiaily a fusion f f F-v.'^tcm nwl Wosti-ni 
thoii^hL For dtsicgu-ding peculiarities of inBexioa 
and novd worda, the diaraelariatie ef the HelleidB- 
tic flinlw t is the com^'ination of n lIt'Vce\v spirit 
with aGiwk body, ot a Hebrew (orni witU Giwk 
irarda. The eonotption belongs tn one i-ace, and 
the exprcffiioD t" nnothcrr. Tiiis view of the Helle- 
nistic dinlcct will at r ncp i cniore one of the com- 
moiH-Ht misconci jitiocs icl..ting to it. For it will 
foUew that its deviattoos £pom the ordinary laws of 
dawie Gnck are fhenudTia hoimd by some ooro- 
ii:oii law, ;uiJ tliat irrc'"~iilanti<'s of t ru^tniction and 
altered qm|^ of words arc to be traced to their 
6nt BMiRe^ and interpireted •trictlr according to 
the original con(*]iti(Hi out of which they sprang. 
The adoption ot a strange language w:ta ^dentially 
charadcristlc of the true nature of HcUetmm. The 
]r.:relr nutwanl clpments of the national life were 
ku<i aside With a facility of which history utlers 
Urn eunples, while the inner dto metf of the 
people ivmained unchanged. In erery respect the 
thought, so to speak, was clothed in a new dress. 
HelleniMn was, as it were, a fresh incorporation of 
Judaism aooordiitt to altavtd law* of life and wor- 
ship. It aooooipliibed for the outer wotld what 

the Hetura aa.i.iupllsht'd fy>v the raUstinian Jews: 
it was the necessary step between a rei^ou of 
form and a tv%ioQ of apirit: it witaeHed against 
Judaism as final an! uuivi-iivil, ami it witnessed 
for it, tht* iouuibtion of a spiritual religion 
which should be bound bf BO local restriction^t. 
The Uelienists thenuelres were at once nii"^-«i n r i 
to the heathen, and pix>phtt* to their own (.cuuli y- 
mcn. Yet tins i ew development of Judaism was 
frfttained without the nerifioe of national ties. In 
another aspect BeOenism aerred as the ]>n i):u-ntion 
lor a Catholic cnv'^l. As it fumi.-h«i the lan^juai;'? 
of ChratiaDity, it sup^ied alto that literary in- 
stjaet whkh coontetacted the trnditienal lenrvt of 
the Pnle<itinlan Je«'s. 
Helmet [Aums.I 

Seloo, father of Eliab, of the tribe of Zebolnn 

'■\,,rr,_ i. .1, ;i 7_ vii. •„'4, 29, X. in\ 

Hem of Gaxmeat ( Heb. tsiuUA) . The ira- 
portanct- which the later Jews, especially the Pha« 
liaees (Matt, xxiii. 5), attached to the hem or 
firiofe ef their garments was Ibanded upon the 
rpgul ition in Num. .xv. ;.8, 39, which gave a sym- 
bolical mmning to it. But the Ariofe was only 
ID the fiiit infanee Ae erdttnaiy mode of finMiing 
the ToW, the ends of the threads comj-jsiui; tli.' 
woof being kil iu order to prereot the doth from 
imraTclUng, just as in the Aeiythai rebel ai m>re> 
sentetl in the lias-reliefs of Ninereh : the blue 
riband being added to strengthen the border. The 
bey^d or outer robe was a ^mple quadrangular 
piece of cloth, and generally so worn that two of 
the comers hang down in firont: theiK o>mer8 
were ornamented wHh ft **yilMld of Um," or 
nther dark riolct. 

Be^un. Ebrt and HenMBireiv eoneof lohnif 
t' ' * on of .«eir fGtn. xxxvi. •:2). 

fiemu. L Son of Zerah (1 Cbr. U. 6; 1 K. | 
ir. 3t).«-if, Sen of Jeel» and gnadeeii «f Sanmel | 



the prophet, a Kohathite. He is called ** the singer,'* 
rather, the musician ( I Chr. vi. 33% and was the 
first of the three Lerites to whom was mmmitted 
the Tocnl and instrumental music of tlio temple* 
service in the reign of David (1 Chr. xr. 16-22), 
Asaph and Ethan, or lather, aoooiding to xxv. I, 
3, Jednthtm, being his colleafQca. A further mv 
count of Ileman is f;ivcn 1 Chr. aw,, wlieio he la 
called (ver. b) •* tlie king's seer in the roaltcra of 
God." We there team diat Kenan had foorteea 
son';, atil thrc« ilnncjhtei's. Whether or no this 
Hemiui ii the person to whom tht: 88th Psalm is 
.iscribcd IS doubtful. He is there called *• the 
Ezrahitc;" and the 89th Psalm is ascril..-«I to 
" Ethan the Errnhitc." But since Hemau and 
Ktiian arc described in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as "wins of 
Zeiab," it la in the higb«t deene probabk- that 
Emdiite neatn "of the fionlly of Zerah," aiul coii> 
scqucntly tliat Hr man of the 68t!i Psalm is dilleiviit 
from Heman the singer, the Kohathite. In 1 K. 
iv. 31 .ngain (hebr. v. 11), we hare mentloD, as of 
the wisest of rnaii;.inil, of Ethan the Ezrnhite, He- 
man, Chalcol and iMixia, the sons of Mahol, a list 
coiTcspoudiug with the names of the sons of Zerah, hi 
1 Chr. ii. G. If IL'Uian tlie K'ohathite, or lii.s father, 
had manned an heiress of tiie hou^c of Zerah, and was 
so reckoned in the genealogy of Zenbi then all the 
notices of Heman night point to the mm person. 

He 'math. AnotlMr iaaa — not wammteJ by the 
Hebrew^of the wdl-hnomi name Hamath (An. 
Ti, 14). 

BSBUith, a person, or place, named in the gen»> 

alogical lists of Judah, as tlte ori ^^in of the Kenit***, 
and the " Either " of the house of li£CUAB (1 Chr. 
ii. 55). 

Hem'dan, the eldest son ofDishon. son of .\Dah 
the Horite (<ien. ixsvi. 2G). [AMitAM 2.j The 
name HemtLui is by Knobel compared with those of 
Humeiibj ami ll-iinadu, who are loc.At'-! t" tin' K. 
and S.E. of Al;ab.i. Also with ihv JJiru-h'uin^ilc, 
who are found a qhort distance S. of Kerek. 

.WV The Hebrew rdsh is raadered " heni- 
locb** intwo passages (Hos. i. 4 ; Am. Ti. 12), but 

elsewhere " u'all." [(iAI.I,.] 

Han. Acconliae to the A. V. of Zech. vi. 14, 
Hen Ii a sen of Ze]^iattlah, and apfwrently the eame 

who is a\\M Josiah in ver. 10. Unt l.y the I.XX. 
suid othciii, the word.s are t^iken to nienn " iur the 
fevour of the son of Zeplvmiah." 

Hen. Tlie hen is nowhere notio-l in the Bible 
except in M;ilt. sxiii, 37; Luke xiii. i^4. That a 
bird so common in Palestine shonld neeire each 
slight notice is certainly singular. 

He'nft seems to hare been one of the chief cities 
of a nionarcliical state which the Assyrian kinifi 
had reduced shortly before the time of Sennacheiib 
(2 K. zhL IS ; 1m. nrrfi. IS). Hei«, at no grent 
distance from Si]>]vira fiiow Mosaib), is an ancient 
town called Ana or Anah, which may be the samo 
as Hfoa. A further conjeetom Uentifice Ana with 
a town cille-l yl;c!/, w'nich U mrationeil in the As- 
syrian inscriptions as situated on an island in tlio 
Euphratee. The nedem .ilMil b on the right bank 
of the strwim. 

He'nadad, the head of a £imily of the Levitee 
who took a prominent part In the Tebuildlag of the 
Tanple (Ear. iii. 9), 
WwHl 1. Knod), 2 (1 Chr. f. 8). f. Henoch, 

1 ri Chr. i. ni;. 

He'plier. 1. The youngest of the sons of Gilei l 
i (Nun. stL 32), and hand of the fanOy of th* 
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Hepheritbs.— S. Son of Ashar, the *' Mm of 

Tekoii" (1 Chr. iv. r,\_8. Tlu- M.^hcrathite, one 
of the heroes of Davki'i guard (1 Chr. xi. 36). 
Ee'pher, a place in udent CntMUi, wUdi 

occui-s ill the list of conqueiied kings ( Josh, xii, 

It was on the west of Jordan (comp. 7 axid 1 K. 

iv. 10). 

He'pheritei, the, th« family ol Hepher tkm mm 

of Oilcnd (Num. xxvi, 32). 

Heph'li-bfth. L A name signifjing " Mr delight 
in her," which is to I* bonie by the restorad Jeru- 
salem (Is. Ixii. 4).— 2. The queen of Kinfj Hete- 
kiah, and the mother of Mannjvst h (2 K. xxi. 1 j. 

BtnUd. The 011I7 notice of this officer in the 
O. T. ocean in Dsa. iH. 4. The term ••iMiaU'' 
might be substituted for " preacher" ia 1 TIlD. ii. 
7; 2 Tim. i. 11; 2 VtL ii. 5. 

Wt^nStt, we aaaw ooamonly applied hy the 
Western nations to the tutelary <\f)ty of Tyi^ 
(2 Mace. iv. 19 &C.), whoN* national title wiis 
Melkart = king of the city. The identiilcation was 
based upon a similarity of the legends and attri- 
bates referred to the two deities, but HerDdotu.<s 
(ii. 44) recognised their distinctncRs, and dwells on 
the extreme antM|ttitj of the Tyrian rite. The 
worMp of Mdkvt wis ipread throoghont the 
Tyrian mlonies, an J was espwially established at 
Carthage. There can be little doubt but that 
Melhart it the proper name oftheBMlmeotloiMd 
in the Inter history of the 0. T. 

Hard* HerdamaxL The herd was greatly ns 
puxled both in the patriarchal and Mosaic period. 
The ox w-as the most precious stock next to horse 
and mule. The herd yielded the most esteemed 



sacrifice (Nam. rii. 3 ; Ps. hii. SI ; b. Ixri. 3); 

also flesh-mtat and milk, chiefly convcrte"i, |>ro- 
bably, into butter and cheese (Deut. szii. 14; 
3 Smb. z^i. 29)« whiA audi ndUc yMde nioce «>> 

piously than that of small cattle. The fuU-groWB 
ox is hardly ever slaughteivd in Syria ; but, both 
for aacrifidal and convivial purposes, the yoanf; 
juiinial was preferred (Ex. xxix. 1). The npricnl- 
tunil and general usefulness of the ox, in ploughit^, 
threshing, and as a beast of burden (1 Cnr* xii. 4U ; 
Is. xlvi. 1), made such a slaughtering aMm wasteful. 
The anioMl was broken to senrice probably in his 
third year (Is. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34;. In the 
moist season, when gnus abounded in the waste 
lands, especiallj in the ''aonth" region, herde 
gniziil there. Hspccinlly was the eastern taMe- 
Uuid (Ez. xxxix. 18 ; Mum. xxxti. 4) " a place for 
cnttle." Henlsnen» Ae., in Egypt were a low, 
{H-rliajis the lowest caste; Init of the abundance of 
cattle in Egj'pt, and vl tiie ciire there be»towed on 
them, there is no doubt (Gen. xlvii. 6, 17; £x. ix. 
4, 20). So the plague of luiil was sent to smite 
especially the cattle {Vs. Ixxviii. 48), the fir>tbom 
of which .also were smitten (Ex. xii. '2d:. The 
IsraeUtea departing stipulated for (bs. x. 2(>) and 
took "nneh cattle'' with them (di. 88). Otttie 
formeti thus one of the traditions of the I«r.i< Iili*h 
nation in its greatest period, and became almtat a 
paortof that greatness. When postanftiled»« mis> 
turc of various grains (Job ri. 5) was used, as also 
" chopi>e>l straw " (Gen, xxiv. 25 ; Is. xi. 7, Ixv. 
2.'j), whicli was torn in pieces by the ihre-shin','- 
nuidnne and used probably for feeding in st^UU. 
These last formed an important adjunct to cattle> 




keeping, being Indispensable for shelter at certain 

seasons (V.x. ix. fi, I'.il. Tlio iKTUi^ition of herds- 
maa was honourable in early times (Gen. xlvii. 6 : 
1 Sam. zi. 5 ; 1 <%r. xzvU. S9, xsriii. 1). Seal 
himself resumed it in the interval of his cai-cs as 
king ; also Doeg was ceilainly high in his confidence 
(1 Sam. zxi. 7). Pharaoh made some of Joseph's 
brethren " nilers over hi* cnttle." David s herd- 
masters wei-e among his cliief otlicers ot state. I1ic 

{trophet Amo6 at fint Allowed this oecnpatioQ (Am. 
. I, vii. 14). 
He'ni (b. xix. 18). See IfrHA^HERGS. 
Her'esh, a Lerite attadied to the tdMnade 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 

Wu*maMt the nane of a Chrlstiui resident at 
Rome to whom St. Pa\tl sends gieetini; in his 
Epistle to tlic Romans (xvi. 14). lienaeus, Ter- 
tmlian, and Origen, agree in attribating to Mtn the 
work called the Shepherd: which is sTipposed to 
have been written in the pontificate of Clement I. ; 
while others affirm it to ha%-c been the work of a 
namesake in the followii^ age. It existed for a 
long time onlj in a Latin reraiont bat tJte first part 
in OPNk is to be ted at the end efthe CodcK 81- 



naiticas. It was never reoeiTed into the canon ; 
but yet w.Ls generally rited with respect only 
second to that which was paid to the authoritative 
books of the N. T., end wee hdd to be in eome 

sense inspin d. 

Her'mes, a man mentioned in Rom. xvi. 14. 
According to tradition he was one of the Sevcntf 

disciples, and aftenvanls Bishop of Dalmatin. 

Hermog'enee, a person mentioned by St. I'aul 
in the latest of all his Epistles (2 Tim. i. 15) 
all in Asia had turned away from him, and < 
their number " Phygellus and Hermogenes." 

Her'mon, a mountain on the north-eastern l>order 
of I'elestme (Deat. iii. 8 ; Josh. xii. 1), over agamst 
LdMnoo (Josh. xf. 17), adjoining the phrtean of 
Bashan (1 Chr. v. 23). Its sitii:ifi>>u l- int; thus 
clearly detined in Scriptuiv, there can be no doubt 
as to ito IdeDtity. ft stands at the eBathcni end, 
and is the culminafinf: |X)int of th*- anti-Libnnus 
range; it towers high above the ancient l>onler-city 
of iMu and the fountains of the Joiilan, and is the 
most conspicuous and beautiiul mountain in Pales« 
tine or SjTia. The name Hemnm was doubtless 
' bj ill eppen ia aee lefty pnmihiM^t 
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illneu that he must have catised the slauehter of 
Siri-jn, and the AmoiitM Shenir. It was also ; the infants at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 16-18), nttd 
named Skm^ ** tbe elevated" (Deut. iv. 48). So i iiroin the comparatire inaigbiliaiifiv of murder 
, at tbt prcMnt d«f , it is called JeM mA-5I«£IA, | «f a finr young cMldnn to an ODimportant village 

wIh'.i (Ohtra.-tt'd with the deeds whicli he carried 
out or designed, it is not surpriMJ^ that Josepttus 
has paaaad it over io Mtnet. In Milinf with the 
rctiixinns fpt>ln:c;s or prejudices of thf .lows, Henxl 
i>l)owt!il m grmi coiitempt tor public opiuion as in 
the execution of his penmnl vengeance. But while 
tea wns with the westem. Hennon has tlirce i he alienated in thi<i mnnner the .nir. ctions of the 
snmmits, situated like the angles of a triangle, and I Jews by his cruelty and disi egai d lui the I„-»w, he 
about a quarter of a mile from each other. This ; nilomrd Jerusalem with many splendid monuments 
majr aKOBDt far the expremon ia Pa. xlii. 7 (6), j of hia taste aod magDilioRice. The Temple, which 



" the chief-mountain ;** and7«*6^/ iih-77u-!j " snowy 
moantain." Wbeo the whole country is parched 
witii the summer san, white Mm* of enow stmk 

the head of Hemi' n. Tliis mountatn wa^lhe ;rrpat 
bmdmaik of the Israelites. It was associated with 
their Borthei-n border almost as intimately as the 



** I wtH nmember tibee mitn the hmd of the Jordan ] he rehuilt with lerupdons «we^ waii the grmtest 

of thp-^e works. The restoration was l>.-un n.C. 
20, and tbe Temple itself was oompleted in a year 
and a half. But fnsh additiom were oonstantlj 

made in succeeiling rrars, mi that it was said that 
the Temple was built in forty and six years " 
(John ii. 20), a phraie which nprMaoi the whole 
pinio'l from the romiDrncfinfiit of Heiod's work fo 
the compktiou vi tht UUft udJitioii tiicn made— 
II. Hkrod Antipas wns the eon of HvnA the 
Great by Ma]th:ice, a ^wunaritan. Itis father had 
originally destined him as his successor in the king' 
doni, hut l>y the hi-t change of his will appoint^ 
him " tetrarch of Galilee aod Peraoa " (Matt. xiT. 
1 ; LnlteUi. 19, it. 7; Acts xiii. 1. Cf. Luke IH. 1). 
ilf fust married a daughter of Aitta<, " kins; of 
Arabia i'eLraea," but ailer some time he made 
overtures of roaniage to Herodias, the wiie of his 
hnlf-brother HeKxf-Piiilip which shei-pcpirwl fhrour- 
abiy. Aretas, iodigiiiutt ut tla> insult otiered to 
his daughter, found a pi'etext for invading the ter» 
ritory of Herod, and defesited him with great lo.«^ 
This defeat, according to the famous pnsrage in Jo- 
sephus, was attributed by many to the munl'-r of 
John the Bantist, which liad bean oommitted by 
Antipes shortly before, under the influenoe of He- 
io.li.is iMatt. xiv. 4 tT. ; M.uk vi. 17 tT. ; I.uke iii. 
1^;. At a later time the ambition of Uerodias 

E roved the came of her husband's mia. She wged 
im to go to Rome to gain the title of king (cf. 
Mark vi. 14); but he Witi> opposed at the court of 
Caligula hf the emissaries of A|[rippa, and oon^ 
demned to pprpitual b;iiii>hrnptit at Lngdunum, 
A.D. 39. llcrwlias voluntarily i>harcd his punish- 



aml the lie fnoiis." In two pass-igf-s ot* Scripture 
this mouataiu is called BacU-hermon (Judg. iii. 3 ; 
1 Chr. T. 23>, posaiblf hecnnse Baal was tinre 
worshipjvl. Tlie h*-ieht of Hermon has never becu 
measure^], tboiic'i it las olten bt^n fittimated. It 
may safely be reckoned at 1 0.000 feet. 

Her'monltes, the. Pii|«.'rly "the Hei-nions," 
wi;]i i.:ci.tiie (o the three summit) of Mount 
Hernion (Ps. ilit. 6 [7]). 

Herod. Various acconnts are given of the an- 
c»tr>- of the Herods ; but neglecting the exaggerated 
sfatoments of friends and enemies, it seems certain 
that they were of Idnroaenn descent. Bat though 
aliras by race, the Herods were Jews in fiuth. llie 
p'n«'ral p'hcv of th*' whole TIi>riKlian f.ini'ly leiitrixl 
in the endeavour to found a great and independent 
Uogdom, In whidi the power of Jodaism should 
subiriTc in the con^olHation of a state.— T. TTi fion 
TBE Great was Ua* jecood son of Anti|>;itt r, who 
was nppoiuted procurator of Jud^ti l>y Julius 
Caesar, B-C. 47. ai d Cypros, nn Arabian of noble 
descent. .\t the l;tjie of his father's elevation, 
though only fifteen years old, he receiveil the go- 
remnient ot' Gnliice, end short]/ afterwards that <^ 
Coele-Syria. When AntooT came to Syria, u.c. 
41. he apj«->ir.f e<l Herotl and Itis elder brother I'ha- 
sael tetrsrcbs of Judaea, Herod wa* forced to 
flfeanrfon Jodaea nett year by an invasioB of tlie 

Parthi.in.s, who sujiyi' ttnl the flaims of Aritii:^onus. 
the repi ^nt'xtive of the Asmonaean djna&ty, and 
fled to Rome (B.C. 40). At Rome he was well re- 

ci-'w-A \>\- Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by the !»«iiat4; king of Judaea to the exclusion of the 



Hasmonaeao line. In the course of a few years, meut, and he died in exile. Pilate took occasion 



by the help of the Komaas, he took Jerusalem 
(fi.a 37), and completely established his authority 
throughout his dominion^. After the battle of 
Actium he riaited Octavtan at Uhodes, and his noble 
hearing won for him the ftvoar of the cnnqueror, 
who ccnnimed him in the po»s<>svion ot" the kirit;- 
dom, B.C. 31( and in tlve next year increased it by 
Iheaddltieo efaevend important dtlea, and afler» 
wards gave him the provicc.' of Ti nchonitis ancl the 



from our Lord's residence in Galilee to send Him 
for examination (Luke xxiii. 6 ff.) to Herod Antipes, 

who came up to .Ieru^\leni to ceh hrate the Pass- 

orer. Tbe city of Tioe&iAS, which Antipos founded 
ami named lb honour of the emperor, wns the most 

ronspicuous niomimciit of h s long it'ii;ii.— Ill, 
UcROO Philii' I. ^Philip, Mark ri. 17) was tbe 
son of Herod the Great, and IfRrierone, and musk 

be rarefully distinguished from the tetrarch Philip. 



district of Paneas. The r«nnaiodei- of tlw reign of, He m.ti'ried Uerodias, the sii^ter of Agrippa 1., by 
Herod was undistorbed i'V cut^mal troubles, but | whom he bad a daughter .^alome. Herodias, bow^ 

ever, left him, aiul made an intJimons mnrriage 
with his halt-brotiier Herod Antipas (Matt, xiv. 3; 
Hark vi. 17; Luke iii. 19). He was eidiided 
fiom all share in his Cither's pofsetsions in,ooMe- 
quenee of his mother's treachery, and lired after- 
wards in a private --tatiiin.—n*. Hkhom PllH.lF If. 
was the son of Herod the Great and Geopatra. 
Like his hnlf«brDthers Antfpas and Arehehuis, he 
was brought tip at home. He reci ive<! ;« his own 
government Batanea, Trachouitis, Aurni.it s ((JaoJ* 
Mitis}t aad somt part* ahont JamiiJa with the titla 



hi.* donn'stio life was emb^tt'-nvj by an almost un 
inteiTupte^l scries of injuntsi and cruel acta of 
vengeance. The terrible acts of bloodshed which 
flerod perpetrated in his own family were ecoom- 
panied by others among his subjects equally terrible, 
from the numlvr who h-li victims to them. Ac- 
cording to the well* known story, he ordered the 
BoMci whom he had ealted to him in hia hut no> 
meets to be ext-f-iHitl imrni»'lia**^l7 after hi.-* dpce.a'»e, 
that so at least his death miglit be attended by 
nolTenal noamhkg. It wasatthatineof Ue 6tal 
Cov. D.fi. 
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of teti-aroh (Loka iii, 1). H« built a new city on 

the siti- nf Poneos, near the •;rinrc<'>! of tlip Jonian, 
which he allied Caosai-ea (Matt. x\i. 1 >; Mark 
viii. 27), and raised Rethsaida to the rank of a city 
under tlie title of Juliai, and died then A.D. 34. 
He fnarried Salome, the daughter of Herod Philip I., 
and Herodias.— V. HutoD Alkippa I. was thf son 
of Aristobalus aod Bei-eoice. aad graodMa of Uerod 
the Onat. He waa hroof ht ap at Rome wHh 
Clnu'licK .iml Diiisu«, ainl n{\or ^ lif!" of van'ons 
vicissitudes, was thrown into prison by Tiberius, 
whti-c he remained till the aooeaaion of Oaius (Cali- 
A.n. r57. T!i ■ new emperor gave him t)io 
goveruiiieuts fuimcrly held by the tetrai'chs Philiji I 
and I.ysanias, and btttowcd on him the ensigns of 
royalty and other marks of favour (Acts xii. 1). 
On the hanwhtneut of Antipas, his dotniuions were 
adiic"! to those already held by Agrippa, After- 
wards Agrippa rendered important aernoai to Glaa- 
di«ui» and noeited from htm fn ntnra (A.D. 41) 
the pijvmiment of Judaea and Samaria. Unlike! 
his predecessors, Agrippa was a strict obscrrer of 
the taw, and Iw wognt wiOi itieom tiie fimiar «f 
the Jews. It is probable that it was with thi^; view 
he put to death Janaes the son of Zebede«, and 
farther imprisoned Peter (Acts xii. 1 ff.). But his 
sudden death interniptwl his ambitious projects. 
In the fourth year oi' his leign over Uic whole ot' 
Judaea (a.d. 44) Agrippa attended some g:imo.s at 
GMaaFca, held in hoooor of the £mpenir. When 
ho appatrad in tin theatre (Acta tii. 21) his flat- 
twers saluted him as n ^od ; and suddenly he was ' 
adMd with terrible naios, aad being carried from 
the theattv to the palaoa died after fire davs' agony. 
—VI. Hr.Ror* .•\oniri'.v 11. wa.s the son of Herod 
AgrijijM I. and Cypres, a grand-niece of Uerod the 
Great. At the Ume of the death of his father 
A.D. 44 he wiv<( at Rome. Not long afterwards, 
however, the K!ni>cror ^'ave him (c. A.D. 60) the 
kingdom of Ch;.l,-is which had belonged to his 
undo; and then transferred him (a.d. 52) to the 
tetraitihiei formerly held by Philip and Ljs-uiiiis 
T\ ;th the title of king (Acts xxr. 13). The relation 
in which he stood to hia aiatcr Beranioe (Acts nr. 
13) waa the eatiie of gnwe tnspidon. In the hiat 
Roman war ,\rrr;pj\T took j-iit with tlie Homans, 
and after the fail of Jerusalem retired with iie- 
renice to Rome, whera ho died in tho fhiid year 
of Trajan (A.n. 100) The ap|)oarance of St. Paul 
before Aprippa (A.D. GO) otfen. neveral characteristic 
traits. The "pomp" with which the king came 
into the audience chaml^r CActs iiv. 23) was ac- 
ooidant with his general bearing; aad tlie cold 
irony with which he met the impassioned words of 
th« Apaitle (Acta Dvi. 27, 28) suits the temper 
of MO who was ODfitented to take part m the de- 
stmcfion of his nation. 

Hero'diaai. In the acooant whidi is glTen bv 
St. Matthew («B. 15 ff.) and 9t Mark (liU 18 ff.) 
of (he last efforts made by different sections of the 
Jews to obtain from our Lord Himself the matfP iiU 
for His aocntatkm, a party under the namt 
roaians is represented as nctinj: in concert with the 
Pharisees (Matt. xxu. 16; Mark xii. 13 ; oomp. 
also iii. 6, viii. IS), There were probahl y many 
who saw in the power of the Herod an family the 
pledge of the preservation of their natioaal existence 
in the fi f Roman ambition. Two distinct 
classes might thus unita in aonortiQg what was a 
domestic tyranny as oootnuted with absolute de- 
pendence on Pvome: those who saw in the Herods a 
protection against direct heathen rule, and thote 
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who wan inclined to look with 6ati»fiiction upon 
such a compromise Vetwen the ancient faith and 
heathen cl\ilisation, as Herod the Great and his 
successors had endeavoured to realise, as tbo falU 
and highest ooosammation of Jewish hopes. 

Bno'diM, daughter of Aiistobaltti, oneoftho 
sons of Mariamne and HeraJ the Hreit, and conse- 
quently sister of Agrippa I. She iirst married 
Herod Philip I. ; then she eloped fivm him to many 
Herod Anfijia.s, her step-uncle, who ha>l been long 
nmnied to, aod was still living with, the daughter 
of Aeneas or Arctas, king of Araba. The couse- 
quencr.s both of the crime, and of tlie reproof which 
it iucuiied, aie well known. Artitas made war 
upon Heiod for the injury done to his daaghter* 
and routed him with the loss of his whole army. 
The head of John the Baptist wa.<« granted to the 
request of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 8-11; Mark vi. 
24-28)* Acoording to Josephos the execution took 
phwe fn a fe iira s s c«!)ed liuohaenis, looking down 
ujinn the Dead Sea fiom the south. She aOOOO* 
ponied Antipas into exile to Lugdunum. 

Bm'dlaB, a rdative of St Phalp to whom lio 

sends his s.alutation amongst the Christiana of the 
iioniau Church (Ilom. xvi. 1 1). 

HorOQ. The Hebrew atUiphah appears a<; the 
name of an unclean bin! in Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xir. 
18. It was probably a generic name for a well- 
knondass of birds. The only point ou which any 
two commentators seem to agi-ee is that iiknoi tiw 
hcrm. On etymological grounds, GcieniBacoosideiB 
the name iqpplicaUA to soiM initiUo bud* perlaqpa 
the goose. 

Ee'sod, the son of Hessd, or Ben-Chend, was 

commissary for Solomon in the distrli t of " the 
Arubboth, Soooh, and all the land of Iltphcr** 
(1 K. iv. 10). 

Heahlxin, the capital dty of Sihon king of the 
Amorites (Num. xxi. 26). It stood on the western 
border of the high plain {MisAor, Josh. xiii. 17), 
and on the boundary-line between the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad. The ruins of ffesbdn, 20 miles 
cast of the Jordan, on the pamllcl of the northern 
end of the Daad &», mark the site, as th^ bear the 
name, of tiw ancient Heshbon. The mins of Hesh- 
bon sLaiid on a li>w hill rising otit of the great un- 
dulating i^teau. They arc more than a mile in 
dreuit. Dot wt a banding remains entire. There an 
many cisterns among the mins foorap. Cant. vii. 4). 

Eesh'mon, a place nanied, with others, as lying 
in the extreme south of Judah (Jodl. sr. '27% 
Nothi'ic further is known of it. 

Heatoiu Hbzrox, the son of Reuben (Num. 
ixvi. r>). 

Hes'roiiitea, the. De.«icendaQts of Hesroo, or 

Hezrou, the son of Reuben (Num. xxri. 6). 

Heth, the forefather of the nation of rm; ITrr- 
TTTES. In the genealogicai tables of Gen. x. and 
1 Chr. i., Heth is a son of Ctoaan. The Hittites 

were therefore a Hamite race, neither of th-^ 
"country" nor the "kindred" of Abraham and 
lauo (OcB. niT. S, 4, uvfii. 1, S). 

Hethlon^ the name of a place on the northern 
border of Palestine (Ex. xl^-ii. 15, xlviii. 1). lu ull 
probability the " way of Hethlon " is the pass at the 
northern end of Lebanon, and is thu.s identic-al with 
" the entrance of Homath " iu Num. xxxiv. 8, &c 

Ee'iaki, a Benjamiuite, one of the Bene-Elpaal, 
a deKoendant of Slttaraim (I Chr. viii. 17). 

Eeieki'ah, twelfth king of Judah, son of the 
apostite .\h:\z and .Vbi (or .\bijairi, a-soeiidtHl the 

throne at the age of 25, B.C. 726. Since, however. 
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Ahaz died at the aire o( O^s some picfer to make 
Hcwldah enly 20 pars old nt his nccessMO, as 
othprwii^ he must h.ivo Ixvn bom when Aliaz was 
a bov of 1 1 years old ; b u, it' any change be dc- 
^ble, it is better to auppoce that Ahaz was 25 
and not 20 Teart oM at his aooeaKoa. Hesdtiah 
mu oQc of the tliree nost perfect kings of Judah 
{ 2 K. xviii, 5; EccUis. xlix. 4'. His ihst act was 
to piirget «Dd rvpair, and reopen with i^endid i 
sacrifices and pctfeet cennionial* the Temple wblch 
hnd <l««spoiled and neglected durine thn o;i.t>!c s 
and idolatrous reigu of his fiktber. This consecra- . 
tion was aocompanied hj a Krlral «f tlie theo- 
Clitic spiiit. so strict as not even to spre " the ] 
hijh places," which, although tolerated by many 
w. l!-intcntioned kin^ had naturally been profaned 
It the worship of imagea and Aahei^ (2 K. xviii. 
4). A still more dedtive act wa* the destruction 
of a brazen sequent, said to have been the one use<l 
bf Moms in the miracolous healing of the j.<raelites 
(Nnin. xn. 9), which had heemne an obj« t of j 

adoration. Wh. a the ki;i;4il<jm '^f l>r.K'l li;iJ I'-illrn, 
Bezekiah extended his pious endenvoui>> to Kphniim 
^d ManaBHii; and hj inviting the fratterel inhab- 
it3nt=: t.T a peculiar Passover, kindled (hi ir iintig- 
iiatioD against the idolatrous pr.ictx.ti> wliich 
alill eontiDMd among them. This Piuwover was, | 
from th"* n«^^5'tic9 of the case, celebrated at an 
unusu-il, though not illegal (Num. ix. 10, 11) time; 
and by an exowa of Levitical real it was continued 
for the nopreoedented period o<f fourteen days. For 
thexe latter €ieti flie Chnmider (2 Chr. XI IX., XXX., 

xxxi. " ("ir ^nlc nurLority. aiiii he rharat tci istirall v 
narrates them at great length. At the head of a 
repentant and united people, Heseltiali rentored to 
assume tlie ar;'Tr«sive against th>^ Philistinf s ; nnfl 
iu a senes of victories not only rewou tli« cities 
-whieh hi4 &ther I t I I '-^t (2 Chr. xxriii. 18), but 
evfTi f|:^'^''r=scd them of their own cities, < xf^ pt 
Gaza 1' Iv. sviii. 8) and Gath. It was peri*.T['- to 
tlie purposes of this war that he applied the moii* y 
'whicfa would otherwice have been used to pajr thie 
tribntc exacted by Shahnanezer, aoooiidm^ to the 
ajrrcement of ,\h.u w ith piodLN c^sor, Ti^l.ith- 
iHileaer. When, after the capture of Samaria, the 
Idng of Anrria applied for this impost, Heldciah 
refused it, ami in open rebellion omittfJ to ^»md 
•Ten the u^nal jirescata (2 K. xviii. 7). lnst.ant 
trar waaaTt vte l by the heroic and long-continued 
resistance of the Tyrians unfl- rtfieh kiiiL: F.hiicxnis. 
This must have been a critical and iiittoscly anxious 
period for Jerusalem ; and Uezekiah used every 
STailable means to .stron^heu his position, and 
render hit capital impr> .;riable (2 K. xx. 20 ; 2 Chr. 

xxxii. 5-5, 30 ; I.-, xxii. 8-11, xrxiii. 18). Acci.nl- 
iag to a Bchetne of chronology propoeed by i>r. 
Hmdea, Heniriah*! dangerous ilfneiB (3 K. zx. ; Is. 
xxxviii. ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 24) nearly synchronised with 
Saigon's futile invasion, in the fourteenth year of 
Hcaie]dah*a reign, deren years before Smna^erA's 
inra'sion. That it mu-it hnr? prrccti'-ii the attack 
of Scfunach'iiib is iif^arly obvious from the promise 
in 2 K. XT. as v.-f'W as from ni'Hioni discoveries. 
Hezckiah, whose kingdom was in a dangerous crisis, 
who had at that time no heir (for Manasseh was not 
born till long aflerwards, 2 K. xxi. 1), and who re- i 
garded death as the end of existowe (I*. XKSviii.), 1 
<* tnraad hit fiMW to the wall and w»pt sore** at the | 
fhi Kif/'ii^l aj'p.oacli of <ii-><>li:tio!i. G(h1 had com- 
pa&sion on his anguish, and heard his prayer. 1 
Ldah hiri ImdlTba the |«hot wtai £» ' 
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oHere<l to promi«o the kinsi immediate recoveiy, 
and a fiv>h of life, ratilyinj; the promise by a 
sign, and curing the boil by a plaster of i'gs, whit h 
were often used medicinally in similar causes. WJiat 
was the exact nature of the disease we cannot say t 
aooording to Mend it was ftver tenainating in 
abscess. Varioas ambassadors eame with ktteni 
and gifts to congiatulato Hezekiah on his recovery 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 23;, and among them an embassy 
irom MerodadnBaladan (or Beiodaeh, 2 K. tz. 12), 
the VKfroy of Babylon, the Munlokempados of 
I'titUiiiy's canon. The ostcn-sible object of this 
mission was to compliment Heiekiah on his ooa- 
valescence (2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 1), atil "to 
inquire of the wonder that was doi.e iU the hunl " 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 31), a rumour of which could not 
&il to interest a people devoted to astrology ; but 
itx real purpose was to discover how far an alliance 
I f twei-n tl)t' two powers was possible or desirable, 
for Mardokonpadoe, no less than Ucaekiah, was in 
appreheorioB of the Assyrians. Community of fnte« 
i < >t made Hezekiali rp<vivolh'3 ovoHurfs of Babylon 
with unconcealed gratitication ; and, perhaps, to en- 
hance the opinion of his own imporlaiioe as an 
ally, he cli'-plnytNl to th.-- mo^-nngi^n; the princely 
treasures whirli he and Iiin pi <il' c. ■~sois liad accu- 
mulated. If ostentation were hin motive it received 
a tenible rebuke, and he was informed by Isaiah 
that from the then tottering and subordinate pro- 
vince of Babylon, and not from the mighty Assyria, 
would come the min and atpttvity of Judah (Is. 
xzxix. 5). Sargon was sneeeeded (ito, 702) by 
Ills son Sennncherih, whos"' two invasions occupy 
tlte greater part of the Scripture i ecords concerning 
the of Hesdcfadi. The firat of thcie took 

plarp in the thitd year of Sennnchrrih 'it.C. 702), 
and occupitisi only tJuec verses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), 
though the route of the advancing Assyrians may 
l<e tiai-el in Is. x. 5, xi. Tlie rumour of the In- 
vasion redoubled Heackiiili'o exertions, and he pre- 
pared for a siege by providing ofTensive and de- 
ftosiro armonr, stopi^ng np the wellii and diTorting 
the watercourses, conducting the water of OiilOB 
into thecitv hy si siihteii aiican cirial I'Erclns. ilviii. 
17). But this main ho{ie of the political faction 
was the aUianoe with Egypt, and they seem tohnft 
sought it by presents aiul privnt<> entrmties (Is. 
XXX. 6). The account given of this first mvasion 
in the Amudt of Sennacfierib is that he attacked 
Hez.^kiah because the Ekronites had tent thdr 
liii:g PaJiya (or "Haddiya"') as a piiMJuer to 
Jerusalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8) ; that he took forty- 
six dtics (" all the fenced dtics " in 2 K. xviii. i3 
is apparently a general expression, cf. xix. 8) and 
2i '0,000 prisoners ; that he besieged Jerasalem with 
mounda (cf. 2 K. ziz. 82); and although iiez^jah 
promised to paf 800 talents of iJlrer (of wfaidi 
|x?rhn|>s r^no only were ever paid) and 30 of <scM 
(2 K. xviii. 14), yet not content with this he 
mnlcied him of a part of his dominions, and gave 
them to the kinps of Kki-on, Ashdod, ami Gaza. In 
almost every particular this account agrees with 
the notice in Soriptart. Hezekiali's bribe (or fine) 
bioiight a temporaiy release, for the Asyriana 
marched into ligypt, whei*, if Herodotus and 
Josephus are to be trusted, they ad\*anced without 
nsistanoe to FtBluaiom. In nrite of this advantage^ 
Seonacherih was fiyrcoii to mine the siege of Pefc- 
siimi, bv tlie nflvince of Tirhakah or Tarako-?. 
lietuming from bis futile expedition, f^onacherib 
•dedt tMkhtfwialj'' with Eeadcuh (Is. zniil. 

T a 
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1) bjr attncking; the stronghold of Laehfih. Thh | 
was thp coiiiiiicnocnu'Ht of xhnt frcnul invasion, 
r«q;tectttig which we have such full details in 2 K. 1 
XTiii. 17 tq. ; 3 Cbr. xnii. 9 aq. ; K zzzn. | 
AlthoiigTi the mioaU of Soiinaolicrib on the great i 
cylinder in the Brit. Ma<<«uin itnch to the ead of , 
hU eifjhth year, and this secoiid iimaion belongs to ' 
his fit'lh jear (B.C. 698, the twpnfy-eiphth year of 
lU'zekiali), yet no aliu&ion to it h<is been found. 
So shameful a disastei' was naturally concealed by 
ii«tka«l Taikity. From Ladiiab he i«Dt against 
Jertinlem an army under two offioen and his cup- 
bearer th<^ oratoi R.il^hakeh, with a bl&<^phemou8 
and iosulting sugqidoiu to soireoder, Unekinh's 
ninMm wen llirown Into togoUi and dismay, 
but the undaunted Isaiah hurled buck thie^toninsj 
for threaieuiug with unrivalled eloquence and Ibrce. 
Ifaanwhile Sennacherib, liaving taken Laehfadi, was 
beMer-rr: I ibiiah, when, alnrmpd hj n "rumour** 
of Tiriiaicaii's atJviuice, he was (oictd to relinqnish 
once more his immediate desigtss, and content nim- 
Mtf with a defiant letter to Hezekiah. The next 
event of the campaign, about which we are in- 
form(>d, is that the Jewish king with simple piety 
pnijad to God with Seonacherib's letter outspread 
Mora hhn, and reoerred a pmphw y of immediate 
delivt-mnce. Accoi«lin<rly " that iii<;ht the Angel 
of the Lord went out and smote in tim camp of the 
AaBTifaiH 185,000 men." There tf no doubt that 
some secondary cause was employtd in the accom- 
plishnient of this event. We are certainly " not to 
aqppose," as Dr. Johnson observed, " that the angel 
went about with a swoid in his hand stabbinc; them 
one by one, but that some powerful natural agciit 
was employed." Jasephus, followed by an im- 
mense mMoritjr of ancient and medera commenta- 
tora, attrihote* it to the Ptttilenee. Heidrfah only 
livt-d to enjoy for about one year more his well- 
earned peace and glory. He slept with his others 
after a nign ef twenty-nine ycara, In dhe 56th year 
of his age (n.C. 697;.— 2. Son of Nrariah, one of 
the dfsoeudauts of the royal fiimily of Judah (I Chi. 
iiL SS)«— ^. The same name, though reodei-ed in 
tiw A.V. HizKiAii, found in Ze^ i. 1.^ 
4. ATKR-0F-H£ZERIAII. [ater.] 

Hez'ion, a king of Ai^ (Syria), frUier of 
Tabiimoa, and gm&dfiither of Benhadad I. He 
and Me fiifher are mentioaed on!y in 1 K. zr. 18. 
In the absence of all information, the natiiuU suc;- 
gestion is that he is identical with Kezom, the con- 
temporary of Sbhmum, in 1 K. >l. 23 ; tlie two 
names being very similar hi HebmTt and ftill mere 
so iu the versions. 

He'lir. 1. A priest in the tinte of Danid, leader 
of the 17th monthly eoui sc in the service (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 15.-2. One of the heads of llie people (lay- 
men ) who sealed the solemn eovenmit with llelM' 
miab (Neh. z. 20). 

BMiml, one of the thirty heroM «f David's guard 
(2 Sani. uiii. 8»). Jtt tht fanUel IM Ih* iMue 
appears as 

Has'ro, In I Oir. tt. 37. 

Htt^nm. 1. A son of Rexib«n (Gen. xlri. 9 ; 
Ex. vi. 14),— 8. A son of Pharez (Gen. xlvi. 12; 
Ruth iv. 18). 

Hec'ronitee, the. 1. Bescemiants of Hezron 
the son of Reuben (Num. xsvi. u).— 2. A biuch 
of the tribe of Judah, demndants of HenMl, the 
son ni Phai-ez (Num. xxvi. 31 ). 

HiUal, one of the thkty-seven heraa of David's 
ptMl(28n.slU1.90>. 
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HUdeik'di one of the rivem of Eden, the Hrer 

which '• <;oeth cu'-twani to As>yiia" (neu. ii. 14'., 
and which Dtwiel calls the Great river" ^Doa. 
s. 4), seems to have been rightly identified by the 
LXX. with the Tigris. Dehel is cleaily an (n'^ui- 
valeut of IHgla or IHijlath, a name borne by tlic 
Tigris in all nges. The name now in use among 
the inhabitants ol° Me^potamia is Dijleh. It lias 
generally been supposed that Di)la is a mere 
Shemitic corraption of Tigra, and that this latter is 
the true name of the stream ; but it roust be ob» 
served that the two ibrais ai« fimnd side by ride in 
the Babylonian transciipt of the Be)ii,Ntiin iiiviiip- 
tiou, and that the ordinary name of the stream ia 
the inscription* «f Assyria is Tiggar. 

Hi'elf a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho in 
the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 34) ; and in whom 
was fulHIIed the come pronouneed by Joshon (Josh. 

V. i- "J*"''. 

Hierap'olis. Tiiis place is mentioned oaly once 
in Scripture (Cel. iv. 13)^ with Colossae and 
Laodicba. Snch aasodatiein is just what we 
should expect ; for the three towns were all in the 

Ixisin of the Maean^ler, awl within a few miles 

of one another. Its modem same is ^ambvuk- 

Hicr'cd, 1 E.v!. ix. 51. [JmiET..] 
Hier emoth. 1. 1 fc^sd. ix. 27. [Jeremotu.] 
—2. 1 Esd. ix. 30. [Kauoth.] 
Hierie'bu, 1 Eed. ix. 27, aaswais to Jaana, in 

Ezr. X. 

Hier'mai, 1 Gad. ix. 26. [Ramiah.] 
Hieron'ymlU^ a Syrian general in the time «f 

Antiochiis V. Eupator (2 Mace xii. 2). 

Higgai'on, a word which occurs three times in 
the book of Fsalms (ix. 17, xix. 15, xcii. 4). 
Mendelssohn trnnsfaites it medUatkm, thought, idea. 

It shonM seem that Hig.,aIon has two mevuiin^s, 
one of a general character implying VkjU^M, rt- 
fledktn^ and another in is. 17, and Ps. xdi. 4, 
of a technical nature, the precise meaning of wUek 
cannot at this distance of time be deteimiued. 

ffigh FImML From the eailic»t Wmn it wiu 
the custom amona; all nations t<i ei ••^■i altaiN ami 
phices of worship on lofty and C(ju.spicuo\;s »pots. 
To this general rustom we find constant nllosioa ill 
the Bible (Is. Ixv. 7 ; Jer. iii. 6 ; Ez. vi. 13, zriii. 
6 ; Hos. ir. 13), and it is especially attributed to 
the Moabitfs (Is. XV. 2, xvi. 12; .ler. xlviii. ?.5). 
Even Abraham built an altar to the Lord on a 
moontahi near Bethel (siL 7, 8 ; cf. xxii. 3^, snL 
54). which shows th.»t the practice was then as 
innocent as it was natural ; and although it ailer- 
wards became mingled with idolatrous obsei-vaneea 
(Nnm. xxiii. 'X\, it wa-; in itself f.ir h^ss likely to 
be abused than tiie ouoitKiatiou of groves i^Hos. 
iv. 13)* It is, however, quite obvious th.it if 
every grove and eminence had been sutfered to be- 
come a place for legitimate wonship, especially in \ 
country where they had already been iiorll.ii with 
the sins of polytheism, the utmost danger would 
hav* rmulted to the pure won>hip of the one tme 
God. It was therefore implioitty foii)iiiilvU V>y tho 
law of Moses (Deut. xii 11-14;, whirh also gave 
the strictest injimctton to destroy these monuments 
of Canaanitish idolati7 (Lev. xxvi. .SO; Sum. xxxiii. 
52 ; Deut. xxxiii. 29j, without stating any general 
reason ftr this command, beyond the tact that they 
had been connected with such associations. The 
command was a pnapective one, and was not to 
into Ana nntii ioeli time w tho. 
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settled io th« promised Und. Thus we find that 
both GidecK) and Manonh built altars on high places 
liT IXTiBe command (Judg. vi. 2.S, 26, xiii. 16-23), 
and it is quite clear from the tone of the book of 
Judge* that the law on the mlMMt WM dther 
totailr forgotten or practically otaonto. It il tiHm 
siirprif'nt: to tin>i this lr\w .iiis<i!iiti."Iv ignored .-\t a 
mud) later period, when there was do intcltigible 
remoo for ite vMatioii— m hf QamoA at Mizpeh 
(I Sam. rii. 10) nn4 at Bethlehem (ivi. 5i; hy 
S.i ;i At Giigal (jsiii. 9 ) ami at Ajalon (? liv, 35) ; by 
I'-ivt.i (1 Chr. xxi, 26';; by Klijah on Mount Carmel 
fl K. xriii. 30) ; and l>y other pr'>ph?t<t(l Sam. x. 5V 
Tbf eiplinatiom which are given arc snliicieiitiy 
ansatisfactory : b:it it u tAnttf rate certain that the 
worvhip in h^h plaoet wm organoed and all but 
ttnivenBl llinraghoat Jodea, not only daring (1 K. 
iii, 2-4), but evon atVr the time of Solomon. The 
oooTCDieoce of them was obrious, becauw^ «• local 
emtitt of religious wsnthip, they obviated tlw nn- 
|>li av\nt an ! ■! .;. n i>; np<:es>ity of visitiu;; .Tcni- 
aaiem tor tiie ceiebration of the TOirlj feasts {2 K. 
xxiii. 9). Umj «f Ac piona kiogi «f Judih wwe 
either too wpak or too ill-inf-irmcd to repress the 
worship of Jehovah at thes« local sani'ti.ai ir-s, while 
tbey of coui-se endeavoure-i to prevent it fmm bt'ing 
contaminated with potyt)iei>m. At last Hezekinh 
•et himself in good earuest to the suppression of 
this prevalent eorniption (2 K. xviii. 4, 22). Uth 
in Judnh and laroel (2 Chr. xuu. 1), although, io 
rapM WM tlw gtowdi of th« evil, that even his 
sweeping Information require*! to be finally coii- 
snmmated by Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), and that too in 
JoniMltiii Mid it* iiiiBNdiate neighbeurhood (2 Chr. 
xxTiv. 3% .\fter the time of Jo$>iah we find uo 
farther mention of these Jehovi^tic high places. 

Mgt ftllil in tmiting of the office of high- 
priest among the Ismelit/^ it will l« convenient 
to ooQsider it — I. I.eirally. II. Theologiailly. 
IC. Historically.— I. The legal riew of the high- 
priMt'a office compriaes all thd the law of "Sloaes 
vdlintA respecting it. The fii-st distinct sep ra- 
tion of Aai on to the office of the priesthood, which 
pmrioaal7 bekajpil to tlM fintborn, ms that re- 
eordod Ei. xxm. W* find from ywj first tlw 
foll'.wir.iT rhnracteristic attributes of ,\aron and the 
high-prie?^t.^ his suocesaors, as dtstioguiahed from 
tto o&er priests :— (!•) Aanm alone ww anofoteii 
'Lev. viii. 12), whence one of the distinctive epi- 
thets ot' the high-pn«$t was " the atiointed priest " 
(Ler. hr. S» S, 16, zxi. 10; see Num. xxxv. 25). 
This app«^rs also from E.t. xiii. 29, 30. The 
aoointiog of the sons of Aaron, t. e. the common 
pri«$ta, SMliig to have been confined to sprinkling 
tbsir garments with the anointing oil (Ex. xxix. 21, 
nviii. 41, Ssc.). The anointing of the high-priest 

aliulcd to in I'*, cxiiiii. "2. Tlie composition of 
anointing oil is prescribed £z. nz. 22-25. The 
mannlWetDre of ft wm entrusted to eerfain prie.«ts, 

falW ayvoth. -UP -• fNeh. iii. 8\— :'2.'i The high- 
pnesi hoii a peculiar dress, which passed to his siicoes- 
aor at his death. This drHseonafstod of eiglit parts, 
itf the Rabbins constantly note, the breast plate ^ the 
ephod with it* curious girdle, the ro6tf of the ephod, 
tiie mitre, the broidertd coat or diaper tunic, and 
the girdle, the materials being golJ, blue, red, crim- 
son, and fine (white) linen ^Kx. xxviii.). To the 
above are added, in ver. 42, the breeches or drawers 
(LcT. xri, 4) of linen ; and to make up the number 
9, eona nekea tlia ^{IhpHaif a waHlit, «r the plate 
a^amtelj from tha boaiiet; whiia athva mhoii 
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the ctirious girdle of the ephod separately fnm tha 
ephoil. Of these 8 articles of attire, 4 — viz. the ecat 
or tunic, the giitile, the breeches, and the bnimet 
or turban (mijhd'dh) initttd of the mitre {tnita- 
n^pheih) — belonged to the oomnMio prierta. Taking 
the artirJeR of the high-primt's dres in the order in 
whirh they are onumerTiti'i] aliove, we iiave [a.) the 
breastplate, or, as it is rurther named (vers. I5i 29, 
30), the brantphria of judgnnnt. It wan, Ifka the 
inner cnrfains of the tahernacle, the vn 1, nnd tha 
epiitjd, of " cunning work." The breastplate was 
originally 2 spama loQf. and 1 spaa broad, but 
wh« n doul'led it was sqnnre, the shape in which it 
was wojn. It was f.ist-'neJ at the top Ly rings 
and chains of wrenthen cold to the two onyx stonca 
on the shoulders, and beneath with two other rings 
and a lace of blue to two correspondii^; rings in 
the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place, above the 
cuiious girdle. But the most remarkable and moat 
important part of thU breastplate were tha 13 priK 
cious stones, ".et in 4 rows, .'5 m a row, thus corre- 
sponding to the 12 tribes, and divided in the same 
manner m their campa ware; each atooa haTtnc 
the name of one of the children of Israel engraved 
upon it. According to the LXX. and Josephus, 
and in aocordanoe adth the language of Snipture, 
it wa.s these stoness which constituted the Urim and 
Thimiinim. [IJiuM and TilUMMlM,] The axldition 
of precior..s stones and costly ornaments expresses 
glory beyond ^implt justificatiea (oomp. Ja. Izii. 3; 
Rev. xxi. 11, 12-21. But, woreone r , the high* 
piie.^t Ix-inc a representative personage, the fortunea 
of the whole people would most properly be iodic* 
atad fn his person. A etrihin^ tealaaoe of tiiia» hi 
connexion t'W with !.ymbo!ifnl dress, is to be found 
in Zech. iii. It seems to be sutiidentlr obviona 
that the breastplate of rif^toouBCM or jadgBMiit, 
n>plendent with the same precious stones which 
symbolize the glory of the New Jenisalem, and on 
which were engraved the names of the 12 tiibcs, 
worn by the high-priest, who was then said to bear 
the judgment of the children of Israel upon his 
heart, was iiitendeii to expi'ess by symbols the ao> 
otptaooe of Israel grounded upon the sacrificial Suae 
tfoM of dw high-priest.— (6.) The Ephod. ThJaoon- 
sisteti of two ]Kirts, of which one covered the hack, 
nnil the other the fitnit, i.e, the bmst aiid upper 
pnrt af tha badv. ThoH ware daspad together aa 
the .shoulder with two lai-p" mvx stones, each having 
ei^gnived on it 6 of the names of the tribes of Israel. 
It was further united by a "curious girdle" of 
gold, blue, pnT"ple, scarU-t, and fine twine<l linen 
round the vvai.st [Ediod ; GuiDLi:], — (c.) The 
Robe of the ephod. This waa of inferior material to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue (ver. 31), which 
implied its bdng only of ** woven work " (zndx. 
221. It w.Ts worn immediately under the epho^J, 
and was longer than it. The blue robe had no 
alacTM, bat oalj dlts in tiia ndv for tha am» to 
come tlironeh. It had a hole for the head to pans 
through, With a bordei- round it 4^ woven work, to 
prevent its being rent. The shift af tflia robe Ind 
a remarkable tn'mming of pomec^nates in blue, 
red, and aimson, with a bell of gold between eacli 
pomegranate alternately. The bells were to give a 
sound when the high-priest went in and came out 
of the Holy PUce.— (d.) The mitre or upper turban, 
with it'* gold phite, engiaveii with HoLlNTia TO 
TUG Lord, fastened to it by a ribbon of blue. 
Josephus applies tlw tarm mUsnepheth Io tha toT^ 
feMM of thaoommoo priaato « waU, bat aiya that 
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iu addition to ih\<, an 1 >own 0:1 to the top of if, il.o ' 
high-piit«t had another tuiban ot blue; that bcsiJes 
this he hud oat»id« the turban a triple crown of 
golJ, c'oiisi5,ti!,fT, thit is, of 3 r'tms r.no rili.a c 
other, and UkuniiMtn^ at top in a kin<i of cotiical 
mifx, like the inverted calyx of the herb hyobcy- 
nmus. Josephus doubtlcM gives a true account of 
tlic high-priest's turban as worn in his day. He 
also describes the bmiim or gold plate, which he 
sars oovered the forehead of the high-priest. — 
(r.) The Imridered eont was « tiinfe or long skirt of 

liii'^n with a iosi'II it'^i or dinjxr pnfl' in, lil.i^ tho 
setting of a stoue. The giixile, ahio of liuen, was 
wound ronnd the body eevml tbmt fnm the 
breast downwards, and the ends hung down to 
the ancles. The breecbei or drawers, of linen, 
covered tb« lobs Mad thighs; Mid the bonnet or 
mi'j^a'ah was a turbn of linfn, partially cover- 
ing the head, but nut in the torna ui' a cone like 
tbMt of the high-priest when tlw tnitre was added 
to it. These four last were oommon to all priesta.— 
(3.) A&roD had peculiar Amotions. To turn alone 
it appertained, and he alone was pemittoil, to rntt i- 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a rear, on 
. the great day of atonement, when h« sprirucM the 
blood of tlie sin-f'fTiring on the meicy-^^cat, nad 
burnt iuo^nse within the vail (Ler. xvi.). He is 
said by the Talmvdials not to have worn his full 
pontifical robes on th:^ occr.s'-on, but to have been 
dad entirely in white linen > l^v. xvi. 4, '.i2). It is 
flingalar, however, that on the other hand Joiephus 
says that the great fast day was the chief, it not 
the only day in the year, when the high-priest wore 
all his robes. — (4.) The high-priest bad a peculiar 
phwe in the kw of the manslayer, and his taking 
sanetmry fn fha eities of refo^e. The numlayer 
mi.;!it not le.'ivf tlif city of i f fii^p during the life- 
tiuit! of the existing high-priofti who was anointed 
with the holy oil (Nam. xiST. 25, 28). It was 
also forbidden to the high priest to follnw n funeral, 
or lend his clothes for the dead, aocui ding to tin- 
precedent in Lev, x. 6. The other respects in 
which the higli-[irie.st ovc:\i:^i-l stipeilor fumitions 
to the other pi ii^ts aix»se latiier from his jMition 
nil J opportunities, than WtredtStinctlj attached to 
his ofHoe^ and tintj oonseautntly vuied with the 
penonal diancter and abilities of the high-priest. 
Even that pinion of powfr whicli tn<>~t naturally 
and usually beloagcd to him, the rule of the Temple, 
Mid the goTcniment of the priests and lerftes who 
ministered there, did not invariably £U1 to the 
share of the high-piicst. The liabbiiu speak very 
frequently of one second in dignity to the high- 
priest, "whcm they adi the Sagan, and who often 
acted in the high-pricst's room. He ia tlie &uue 
•»ho in the 0. T. is calletl "the second priest" 
(2 K. xxiii. 4, xxv. 18). Thus too it is explained 
of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), that Aniuis 
was Sagan. .\n;inia» is also thought by sonne to 
have been Sagan, acting tor the high-priest (Acts 
xxifi. 2). It does not ap}wnr by whoM authority 
\hv hji;!i-])ritsts wt i o app<>iuted to their ofBrc befori; 
there were kings of Isr.iel. But as we find it in- 
TariaUy done by the dvtl power in later times, ft is 
p!-ob;i>>]e Ihiit, in the timi's prece«Jing the monarchy, 
it WiUi by the elders, or Sanhedrim. It should hn 
atlded, that the usual age for entering upon the 
fumtion-; of tlif pr'c-'tliuoii, ;icoordiu;:; to 2 Chr. xxxi. 
17, li cuiisiijered to li;ive Ueii -'J years, though a 
priest or high-piie.st wns not actually incapacitated 
if he had attahMd to puber^. Agun, Mcoiding to 



! T.er. jrxi.. no on<:^ lh;it Ii.ul'a blemish could ofRrintc 
at the altar.— II. Theologically. The theological 
view of the high*pr{estllOod does not fall within the 
■sropri of this l^idinnary. It mtist siitlicv tlii-ief ire 
to in«itiate that such a vicw would tmhia^s the 
con.sideration of the office, dress, functions, ami 
ininistrations of the high-priest, >ou:>i.Ii;ed a» 
typical of the priesthood of our Lord Jous Christ, 
.-m l .IS setting forth under shadows the truths 
which are openly taught under the Gospel. Tbia 
has been done to a ipreat extent in the Epistle to 
tho Hebrews, It would also 1 ni1<r:u'P .'ill tlio nioia! 
and spiritual tcachiitt suf^^osed to be iateoded by 
sndi synibola.«lir. To pais to tbo biHorieid view 
of the Mi^j 1 1. The history of the high-prif>t^ 
embraces a pos i' d of about 1.570 yeai-s, and a succes- 
sion of about 80 1 i _'h.-pri(.'st>, I egiiuting with AarOD, 
and rn linjT with 1 h niuix-. They naturally arninge 
themttlviMi in'.o thict; groups— -(a.) tho»e before 
David; {b.) those from David to the captivity j 
(c) those from the itUun of the fiabylooiah ca|K 
tivity till the cesmtion of the office at the destruc- 
tion of Jcnis.-\lein. 'a.', The high-prie>ts nf tlio 
lirst group who are distixu^y made known to us 
as such ai»— 1. Aaron; 2. Elmsir; 3. Phindias; 
4. Eli ; 5. Ahitub '1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11 ; 
1 Sam. xiv. 3) ; 6. Ahiiih ; 7. Abimelech. Phinchas 
the son of I^, and fatiier of Ahitnb, died before his 
father, and so was not high-p.-imt. Of tlie ;>l:>ore, 
the three first succeeded in regular orde., ^^adnb 
and Abihu, Aarc 1 ^ ■ I lest sons, having died in the 
wilderness (Lev. x.). But Eli, the 4th, was of the 
lioeof Ithamar. What was the exact interval be- 
twei'ii the death of Phinehas and tho .icci-^-iou of 
Kii, what led to tlie transference of tlte chief priest- 
hood from the Inw of Elewear to that of Itbamar, 
we have no means of dcttTiniiiing from Sfr'j f nre. 
Joisephas asserts that the father of Bukki — whom 
he «aUls Joseph, and Abiezer, 1, e. Abishua — was 
the last hiph-pricit of Phineh:ia's line, hi:fl)rt» Z.i'!n*:. 
If AbiV'nu.i iii'd, leavtug a son or grandson under 
aL:c, Kii, as iiead of the line of Ithatnar, Bugbt 
have become high-priest as a matter of course, or 
he might have been appointed by the elders. If 
.\hi;ih .-vnd Ahimelech are not variations of the name 
of the same person, thejr most have been bi^icrsy 
since both were sons of Ahitnb. The high-priests 
then before David's reign m.iy be >"t d. wn .i- fi_;ht 
in number, of whom aecen ai-e said iu i>criptui« to 
liave been high-priests, and otM by Josephu* alone. 
— ('>.> Pni-siiig to the second group, we begin with 
the uutisplained cireumstince of there being two 
priests in the reign of David, apparently of nearly 
i' H!:i! ;inthi>iity. viz. Zadok and ,\bi;uh.ir ('1 Chr. 
5V. 1 1 ; 'J .Sdii. vii. 17). It is not unlikely tiiat 
at\er thf d-atii of Ahimtikvli :ind the secession of 
Abiatluu- to David, &iul may have made Zadok 
priest, and that David may have avoided the diffi- 

cultv of deti'lm'T bt.>tw(>L'ii tliu claitlis "f lli^ fiiitl;ril 
friend Abi.itij>ar and his new and impoiiaut ally 
Zadok by appointing them to a joint priesthood: 
thi- tii;t place, with the Ephod, aril Uiim and 
Thummim, mnaining with Abiatbar, who was in 
actual peesmioo of them. The first considerable 
dtf!i'-iiltv thnt meets us in tho historical survey of 
tliL- liiLh-i>: iesls of the second group is to a$cert.-tin 
who w.is high-priest at tlie dediaition of Solomon's 
Temple. Josephas s.ays that Zadok was, and the 
Soder 01am makes him the high-priest in the reign 
of Solomon ; but 1 K. iv. 2 distinctly aborts that 
Axariah the son of Zadok was prtest under Sohmioo^ 
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fvA 1 Hir. vi. in t.Hs us of .\.:ariah, "lie it is 
tiut executed the pritst's office iu the temple that 
SolmiMMi built ia Jenwilcm,'* «1»?{oi»lf nwaning at 
its first complL'tion. We can hardly therefore be 
vroug ill si\ ing that Aciiiah the son ofAhimnaz 
WM the first h igh-priest of Solomon's Temple. In 
COdstnicting the list of t!io ^u^■ > s^illIl of i)Mi <>Ls of 
this group, our method inu^i U* to ctuiijwie th« 
genealogical list iu 1 Cl r. vi. 8-15 (A. V.) with 
the Dotices of high-priests in the sacred iiutoiy, 
and with the li»t ^ven by Josephus. Kow as re- 
gard* the genealogr, it is seen at unco that there is 
mmttiung d«fectiT«; for whereas irom David to 
Jeooniah than are 30 kii^^ from Zodok to Jdieaai- 
.l.ik ihfit- are 1 i;t 13 juiwt-. Then again, while 
the pedigree in its six first gnneiBtioos from 2adolv, 
indarire, exaetiy suits the nistorf, yet is there a 
^7<-:\t pp in the r.itdiJIe; for between Aromnh, the 
hign-pnot lu Julionhapiiiit's reign, and ^luiiium 
Ihe mtber of Hiikiah, the higli-]niest in Josiah's 
reign — an irt. : v;il of about 2-10 years — there arc 
but two naiiK&, Ahituband 2^doic, and those hubie 
to the utmost suspicion from tiieir repit>ducing the 
woe sequence wbicb ocean in the earlier part of 
tbeHniiegeDea]<igf~AiDariahyAhitiib, Zadok. But 
the historical books supply us witli four or five 
oatnes for this ioterral, riz. Jeboiada iu the iwgDs 
of Athaliah and Joasb, aod probably still earlier ; 
Zetliariah his non ; Atiriah in the reign of Uxziah ; 
Ui i j.ih in the reign of Ahaz ; and Az:u-iah in the 
it^i'^n of Hczekiah. If, howerer, in the genealogy 
of ) Chr. Ti., Azariah and HiH.iali h.wi- beoii acci- 
dciit.iily traosfjosed, as is iiut uiiLktly, tiicu iLt 
AE:«nah who was bigh-priesit in Hcickiah's relgu 
will be the Atariah of 1 Chr. vi. l.?, 14. Putting 
tbo aciditional historical narncs at four, and de«Iuct- 
i- I'fe two su.>.picious names fiom the genealogy, 
we bare 15 high-priestft indicated in Scripture as 
oonteinporary with the 20 kings, with nom, how- 
ever, (or one or two nioif in fh.- l,[-to:y. In a^lvii- 
tioa to these, the Sodeas of Josephus, who cor- 
reapoodt to Zed^iali b the reign of Amaadiih in 
the Seder O'ain, and Odea's, who conesjwikls to 
Hoshaiah in the reign of Maoai^ii, according iu 
the same Jcwidk chrenlde, may really represent 
h'gT;-ji:ic-;f.^ whri-^e rrtmc^ have not been preserved 
in ^vnptute. Tuis> would b:i;ig u^' thu Dumber to 17, 
or. If we retain Azariah as the father of Seraiah, to 
18, whicl) agrees nearly with the 20 kings. Beriew- 
ing tlie high- priests of this second group, the follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable incident- : — 

(1 ) The transfer of the seat of worship from bhiloh 
in the tribe of Ephraim to Jerusalem in the tribe 
of Judah, eJT'ftcci ly naviil nn l cnsolirlato ! by the 
building of the magnihcent Temple of Solomon. 

(2) The organization of the Temple service uuder 
the high-pn*-:^!. (3) The revolt of the ten tii!n'.s. 
(4) The ovtt Utiow of the usurpation of 

by Jeboiada the high-priei>t. (5j The boldness and 
saccess with which the high-priest Azariah with- 
stood the cncroai-hments of the king Uzziah upon 
the oflice aud functions of the ]>ric8thood. (6) The 
miair of the Temple by Jeboiada, the restoration 
of the Temple serrices by Azariah in the reign of 
ITf'zi ki ih, and the discoveiy of the book of tlie law 
and the religious reformattoo by Hilkiob in the 
nign of Jo^du (7) In all theie great religious 
moTements, bowpvcr, excepting the one headed 
by Jeboiada, it is remarkable how the civil power 
took the lesd. The preponderance of the civil 
ffcr the aedwiastical flower, as an historical fiwt, 
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in the kingdom of Ju'lali, altliough kept wifhia 
bounds by the heredltatr sucoe»»ioa of the bigh> 
priests, seems to be proTod frnm these drenmstances. 

Tlie priests of this serios ended with ifeiaiah, who 
Wits taken prisoner by Ncbuzar-adan, and slain at 
Riblah by Kebucbadoeuar, together with Zepha> 
liiali the Pfcnnd priest or Facnn, at'tc-r the biiriiing 
of the Tijiujtle ai-d the plunder ui' all the Kicied 
vessels (2 K. xx. 18). Uis son JehozsidBk or Jo- 
sedech was at the s.ame time carried away captive 
(1 Chr.Tl. 15). The time occupied by these bij^h- 
priests was ahont 454 years, which gives an are- 
itige of something more than tweotir*live years to 
cadi h igh-priest. It is remarkable that not a siogte 
instance is recorded afler tho time of David uf an 
inquiry by Urim and Thummim. The miai^trr of 
the propliets seems to have superseded that of ib» 
high-priests (see e. g. 2 Clir. xv., xviii., xx. 14, 
15 ; 2 K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14 ; Jci . xxu 1, 2). — 
(c.) An interviil of about fifly-two years elapeKnl 
between the high-priesLi of the sf^oiiJ and third 
group, during which there was neitht;- I tniple, Lor 
altar, uor ark, nor pi ii-at Jehozadak, or Josedech. 
as it is written in ilaggai (i. 1, 14, &&), who should 
hare snooeeded Sendah, lived and died a captire at 
l?a!iylon. Tlie pontiii>al o;Tioe levived in his son 
Jeaibua, of whom such frequent mention is made in 
Esra and Nehemiah, Haggai and Zed^ariah, 1 Esdr. 
and Kcclus. ; and lie tiR'tefoiL' htauds at the hiad of 
this tliird and lu>t tcnei>, huauurably di&tiugui^hed 
for his zealous co-operation with Zerublxibel in re- 
b.-iliiiii^ tilt' Tt'inple, and it'stoiiiig the dilajiidafod 
touiinuuwL'altli (>f Israel. Uis suocessoi'S, as f.ir 
as the 0. T. guides us, were Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Johanan (or Jonathau), aud Jaddua. Jaddua 
was high-pri(»t io the time of Alexander the Great. 
Jaddua was succeeded by Onias I., his son, and he 
again by Simon the Just, the last of the men of the 
great ^ynfigoguc. Upon Simon's death, his son 
On a.s l).-in<; under age, Elenzar, Sinmn's bixitluT, 
succeeded him. The high-priesthood of Elcozar 
is memorable as being that under whidi the LXX. 
version of the Scriptures was made at Alrxaudria 
lor Fiolemy Philadclphus, accordatg to the account 
of Josephus taken from Aristeas. Viewed in its 
relation to JudaiMn :uiJ the high-pri* sllxxxl, this 
ti*anslation was a ^igu, aud perhaps a hcl{>iiiir (au<!c 
of their decay. It marked a growing teiul i . to 
Ueilenise, utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Blosaic economy. What, however, 'for a time sated 
thf Jewish institutions, wa.s the cruil and ini])uhtic 
persecution of Antiochus Epipbanes. The result 
was that after the high-priestnood had been brought 
to the lo« f'?t degradation by the apo<ta>y and crimes 
ot the last Onias or Mcnelaus, the son of Eieazar, 
and after a vacancy of seven years had followed (he 
l i ief j'onlifiiatc uf AK imua, his no \&* infanious 
siucci^ui, ;i lii'W aud glorious succession of high- 
priests arose in the Asmonean family, who united 
the dignity of civil i-ulcn», and for a time of inde- 
pendent sovereigns, to that of the high-priesthood. 
The Asmonean family were priests of the course 
of Jotarib, the first of the twenty*tbur coui^ (t 
Chr. zzir. 7), whose rstnra ftWk captivity is r»» 
corded 1 Chr. ix. 10 ; N\h. xi. 10. Th<y we,* 
probably of the house of Eleazar, though this can- 
not be affirmed with certainty. Tbb Asmonean 
dynasty lasted fmm r..c. 1. '">:'>, till the family was 
damaged by intestine diviMons, aud then destroyed 
by llerod the Great. AristobuUut, the last hi^ 
priest of his Mm, brother of MariamiM^ was mur< 
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dercd hy order of Heial, his brother-in-Uw, B.C. 35. 
Tliere were no fewer thaa twenty-eight high-priest* 
from the reign of HcrO'i to the destruction of the 
T«niil« 1^ Titus* » period of 107 yean. Th« 
K. T. intrMueei ai to aooM of tbeae bter, and oft- 
chanping liiirh-prip>f^ viz. Annas, C.ii.iphns, and 
Anauiati. Theophilus, the eon of Anaaus, was tite 
high-prie«t from whoan S«d neaived letten to the 
Bynagoguc at Damascus ; Act^ is. 1, 14>. I'hannia<, 
the hft hich -priest, was ap|)ointed bj lot by tlie 
Zealot- fi oin the course of priesta called by Josephus 
Euiachim (probablj a corrupt reading for Jachim). 
The subjoinevi table shows the eucoeMioa of high- 
pric»U, a.-! far as it can be «MrtiilMd» Mid «f the 
ooDtcmporatj dril rulen. 

Mo«f« .. .. „ .. Aaron. 

Jnghiia.. ., K!(*nrjir. 

Othnlel I'binchae. 

▲bbbUK AblthlMk 

Ell Ell. 

Samuel,* •« .. Ahitnb. 

Saul AbiJ^Oi. 

David Z^duk and IMtdar. 

Solomoo • AxarUti. 

Abijjih .. .. Jobanan. 

Am ., . . Aiari.ih. 

Jc)j<Mli;iIi'jat «• *• . . Amnnah. 

Jehuraiu , .. Ji-huUida. 

Aha/iuli ........ ., 

JehooKli .. .. I>}. and Ziccli&rlah. 

Amazlab 

Uzziab AzAriab. 

Joiluun f 

Ahaz Ury.th. 

H'T'kiah AurLih. 

l^IarioitM'b Sbaltuia. 

Anion 

JoMiih nilklah. 

Jell iilcfin A^orlab? 

Zo.I. kl ih Sernlnli. 

Kvll-.Mi^rixiii li Jcbi>7jil,ilc 

Zcrubbal<cL (Cyruj and Jetbu.!. 
Darfos). 

Mordecal f (Xerxes) . . . . Joiakim. 
Brn and NehMiriiA (Ana* EUaiUb. 

Xerxes). 

Darius Nulhu^ Joiada. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon , . . . Johanun. 
Alexander the (ireAt . . . . Jaddua. 
Onlas 1. (Ptolemy tiotci. Omm 1. 

Antigonns). 

Ptoleagr Soter Simon iLe Just 

PMhiu Fhlladelphua .. Ki> azar 

5!ani>vh. 

Ptolemy Kuergetea .. .. Oni>i» II. 
Ptolemy Pbilopator .. .. Simuo 11. 
Ptolemy Kpiphaaca ami Oniaa IlL 

Aniiocbus. 

AnttOCkaa fipipbanes . . f Ji^shua. or^ Jar.'^ n. 

Onlas, or Mt'iioUus. 

Demetrlnt Jacimus. i.r Alcimai. 

Alexander Babs Joniitbar). liriuber of Jodas 

Macc.ab'Miii (Axmomaa). 
SInxtn (Asmonean) .. Simon ( A'>nione.'tn). 
John Hyrcanos (Asm.) . . John Hyrcanu* ( I lo.). 
Ung Ar1sK>bulu» (^»m.) . . Ari»iob'utus (Uo ). 

(Asmonean). 
teeen Alexandra (Asm.) . . ITvrcaniis II. (Do.). 
King Arlstobulus 11. (As- A':btul>ulus 11. (l>o.). 

moaean). 

Bampey the Great and Hyr- Hyrcanus 1 1. (Do.), 
canoa, or rather, toward* 
the end of bis pontiUcate. 
Antipaier. 

Fkotus tbenutbian .. .. AnUgonns (Da). 
Bemd K.«rjQdaea .. Anoneius. 

•« Aristubulus (last of Atno* 

oeanik). niurd<^lij Herod. 

t« Anaoetui* n.-tored. 

DHVd the Gnat Jems, sod of Kan'-os. 

SilDOn. son of Boetbua, 

fattaer-in-Liw to Herod. 
• t Matthias, ton of The opbllus. 



fiHiLS 

CIVIL acuta. RraB-rarrjir. 

.* .. .. Jonma.iaDorStaioQ. 
Arcbelaiu S. ef Judaaa Kltaiar. 

, JcMa.HD«r8le 

«« ...... JotanM (iieoBd UBBeX 

BfmorofStyria, Aiubbl 

DC. 

ValerhuOratui, procimtor lebaHHiimerPbaM. 
of Jodea. 

•* ». Benv, isD af Aaaaoa. 

. ( . ■ • • . . ahnna. lOD of Kantlh. 
VlteOhis, gofCnior of Ottaphaa. calM alw JoM^ph. 

.... .. Jimaiban, aooaf Anama. 

Tbcuniiilua. biullMr of la* 

Herod Agrlppa .. .. .. SllDun OnlheM 

Matthias, brother of Jouf 

than, eon oTAiMiini. 

.* Biooeoa. eoD orCMitbenHk 

Ueiod.li;tacaf(aHdGb .. Jeeeph.aoaorOM|ML 

Aniiiilae»i 

(» « Jaoatbiiu 

.» .. .. .. I*inae1,Mnof fML 

ti ijIaDDi,*aao'5' 

AppolntadlnrtlMpeoiila.. JcmTm orGaovdM. 
D^^^WtaMoDeoAif'.lv.S. llattbfaikiea< — ~ 

Cboeeabrlot I1iami(u,sonor8Hniiei 

Hila&t the name of n city of Judah allotted with 
its anburha to the priests (1 Chr. ri. 58). 

miM all. 1. Father of Eliakim (2 K. xriii. 37, 
I*.xxii. '..'M, xxrv'K 22). [Kuakim.]— .2. High-priest 
in tlie reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 4 sqq. ; 2 Chr. xzxir. 
9 sqq.; 1 Esdr. i. 8). At-cording to the gene.ilrwry 
in 1 Chr. vj. 13 (A. V.) he w.is son of Shalluai, 
and fitrni Err. tU. 1, apparently the ancft>tor of 
Esra the acriba. Hia hifflfpriestbood was rendered 
parHcitlarIf ninshioiu by the great KfbmntSoii 
eflette*! unfler it by king .lo.siah, hy the solemn 
Passover kept at Jerusalem io the 18th year of 
that king^s reign, and above all Inr the dweomjr 
which he made of tlic book of the law of Jfoses in 
the temple. With i-egard to the latter, Keouicott 
Is ef opinion that it was the original autograph 
copy of the Pentateuch written by Mos^ which 
Hilkiah found, but his argument is far from con- 
clusire. A difficult and interesting question aiisas, 
What was the book found by Hilkiah ? Oar means 
of answering this question seem to be limited, 
\ 1 ' to an examination of the tci-ms in which the 
depoMting tile book of the law bj the aik was 
originally enjoined; (2) to an emmination of the 
contents of tlu- lM>ok di.scoverwl by H Ikinh, a< far 
as they transpire ; (3) to anj indications which 
ina^ be gathered flnoni the contenponuy writing 
of Jciemtah, or from any other portions of Scrip- 
ture. A con<^idci7ition of all these |>oint< raises a 
strong probability that the lx-"'k in question was 
the Iwok of Deuteronomy.*— 3. A Merarite Lerite^ 
son of Amzi (1 Chr. vi. 45; hebr. 30).— 4. An 
other Merarite Levite, second sou of no>.ili I'l Chr, 
zxri. U).— A. One of those who stood on the right 
hand of Esra when he read the bw to the people. 
Doubtless a Levitf, ;\iu! pinfobly a priest Nfh. viii. 
4). He may be identical with the Hilkiah who 
came np in the espedithm with Jedina and Zerub- 
K-ibel ''xii. 7j.— 6. .A priest of Anathoih, father of 
the pinphet Jei\mial» (Jcr. i. 1).— 7. Fatiier of 
Gemariah, who was one of ZedsUsh's coToys to 
Babylon ' Jer. xxix. 3). 

Hil lei, a native of Pirathon in Ifoant Ephltimt 
father of A BD09, SIM «f the judges «f Israel (Judg. 
rii. 13, 15). 

Sill. The sfaractnre wd dnneterbtiai oftht 
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HIN 

bills of Palatine wilt Ik? most cnnrenirntly noticed 
in the general descnptiuu of the leiituie* of the 
cDuiitiy. But it may not be uDprolitable to call 
altentioQ bctv to tli* THrimti Hebrew terms for 
trhidi the word **hiK'' hu been employed in the 
.\utli. Version. 1. Gi'jcih, from a. root wli ch 
mm* to have the ibrce of conrature or hutn^iih- 
new. A word iorolvin; thtt idaB ie peeulnrlf 
app!ir:i1.!.> fu th.- i.vauded hi\U of IV.cstine. 2. But 
our tnut»btors have aUo employe^i the same English 
woid for the rei j diflerent term har, which hae ■ 
Tn irh more ext< ;ii|i-J cense than gA^ah, meaning a 
uhult.' district rath> r than an individual eminence, 
and to whidi Our Wl >l " mountain " answers with 
tolerable accuracy, lliis exchange ie alnraya aa- 
desirable, but it sometimes occurs so as to oonftue 
the meaning of a passaj;e where it is desii-able that 
the topognpfaj should be unmietakeable. For lo- 
stance, in Ex. zxir. 4, the ••bill'* ie the nme 
wl.;cli U . I-. w]].^:!.' in the same chapter (12, IH, IB, 
isc j and bouk, coosiitteotlj and accurately rendered 
** mount*' end ** mounteitu'* The oountry of the 
"h.f:.," hi Dent. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, i. 40. li. 1^5, 
is iiiv clevalt'd district of Judah, Ikujauiin and 
Ephraim, which iis ooixectly called " the mountain " 
in the earliest d. y ;ii'tiiin? cf r.itostine 'Xnm. xiii. 
29), and in many sui:,enuent jiivsigo'^. in 2 K. i. 
9 ainl iv. 27, the use of the word " hill" obscures 
the aiiuaiou to Cai-mel, which in other pouages of 
the Itfb of the prophet {e.g. 1 K. zriii. Id; 2 K. 
ir. 25j h:\s ti e teim "nioant" correctly .ittac)iLfJ 
to it. 3. On one occasion the word Jdaalehf better 
•'aecent," la noderad '«htir (1 Smt. ix. II). 

4. In the N. T. the wonl "hill" h employed to 
render the Cireek word fiovr6si but on one ooca- 
dtm it ie uied for ffgt elaewhere <*iiHMiiilM]Ot' so 
a£ to ob»cure the coanezion between the two parts 
of tlie same narratire (Luke in. 37). 

Hin. [Mkasl'res.] 

Elndf the female ot the common stag or cervtts 
elaplttts. It is frequently noticed in the poetical 
parts of Scripture as emblematic of actiritr (Gen. 
xiiz. 21 ; 2 ^m. xzii. 34; Fs. znii, 33; tiaik iii. 
19), gentlencKs (Pror. t. 19), ftmiiuoe modesty 
(Cant. ii. 7, lii. b , eanie.st longing (Ps. xlii. 1;, 
aod mateiDal alTectiou (Jer. xiv. 5). lU ahyocss 
and nraoteneM ftem the haunts of men are also 
alluded to ''Job xxxir. 1), and its timidity, causing 
it to cAst iL^ voung ut the sound of thunder (Ps. 
nix. «). 

Hinge. P>nth aneiei.t Kgyptian and moJern 
Oiiei^kil dc^rs were aud aie hung by meaiis of 
piirots turning in sockets both on the upper aiid 
lower sides (1 K. vti. 50). In Syria, and especially 
dw Hanrfto, there are many andeut doors consisting 
»f stone sl.ilis with pivots carved out of the .same 
pteoe, inserted in sorJcets above and below, and fixed 
anrin^ the building of the boose. The allosion in 
Prov. xxvi. 14 i t! ' rly explained. 

Hia'aom, TaUej oi; otherwise called " the Tal- 
ley of tbt SOB*' or "childrm of HiniUND«*' a deep 
awi narrow ravine, with steep, rocky sides to the 

5. and W. of J«rui>alem, separating Mount Zion to 
the N. fjtmi the "Hill of Evil Counsel," and the 
sloping rocky plateau of the " plain of Rejiliaim " to 
the .S. The earliest mention of the Valiev of Ilin- 
nom in the sacred writings is in Josh. zv. 8, zriii, 
Jti, where the boundary^lioe between the tribes of 
Jodeh and Beojemhi is described, lus ]vtixin^ alon^ 
the \<'\ of the ravine. Oa the sotitiifiii brow, 
orcriuokiog the vallej at its eastern extremity. 
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Solomon erectM hich jilnces for Moleuli 1 K. zi. 
7), whose horrid i.les wete ixvived t'jom time to 
time in the .same vicinity by the Inter idolatrous 
kings. Ahaz aud Henaiseh made th^r childrea 
"pa« through the fire" in this ralley (2 K. xvi, 
; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xrxiii. 6;, and the fiendish 
custom of intaut sacrifice to the fire-gods seems to 
have been kept up in Tophet, at its S.li. otremity 
for a considerable peiiod (Jer. vii. ^1 ; 2 K. x\x. 
10). To put an end to tliese abominations tlie 
phioe was polluted by Josiah, who rcndei-cd it cere- 
monially unci. aii by spreading over it hummi boner., 
atid Qth<is corruptions (2 K. xxia. 10, V\, 14; 
2 Chr. xxziv. 4, &), from wbicih tinw it appears to 
have become the commoft cewpool of the city, into 
which its sewage was conducted, to be canicil off 
by the wutens of the Kidrun, as well as a bystall, 
where all its solid filth was collected. From ita 
oeremonhd defilement, and from the detested end 
abominable fire of Molrch, if tiot from the sujip'iMjd 
everburning funeral piles, the later Jews applied 
the name of this valley Qe jGfSnmMn» <7«/WiMa, to 
denote the place of vternal torment. The name by 
u liich it is now knowu is Wady Jchatnam, or 
HVj</y er Rvhib. 

BKppOpOt'amilS. Tliere is hardly a doubt that 
the Hebrew 6tfAc/»oM dcatiibca tlic hipjKi[x«tauitih; 
the word itself bears the strongest resemblance 
to the Coptie name pekmmA, ** tbi water-ox," and 
at the same thne mpiewcs in its Hebnw Ibrm the 
idea of a very large be.Lsl, Tliouj^h now no lonc^er 
found iu the lower liile, it was formerly ooromou 
fber*. The woeiatioD of ft with Ibe croeodile in 
the passage Id which it i-> described (Job xl. 15 ff.), 
and roost of the particulan iu that passage are 
more appropriate to the blppopotMDua uaa to any 

other nv.iiinl . 

Hi rah, an Adiillamit4>, tlie friend of Judah(Gcn. 
xxxviii. 1,12; and see 20). 

Hi'Zam, or Hn'nm. 1. The king of Tyre who 
sent workmen and materbls to Jerusalem, first 
(2 Sjim. v. 11, 1 Chr. ziv. 1) to build a palace for 
David whom he ever loved (I K. v. I), aodagyn 
(1 K. V. 10, vii. 13, 2 Chr. 14, 16) toboild the 
Temple for Solomon, with whom he had a treaty 
of peace and commerce (1 K. r. 11, 12). Tfaie 
contempt with whidi be nedved Solomon's present 
of Ciilul (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear to have 
i-au^eti any breach between the two kings. Ue 
admitted Salomon's ships, issuing from Joppa, to a 
sharr' i:: til'- vrii'iV-M^' tnvl^ r;t" tlic Mcditerrntienn 
(1 K. s. ; iuid Jewish sjAiiots, under the guid- 
Hiice of Tynans, were taught to bring the gold o£ 
India (1 K. iz. 2B) to Solomon's two harbours on 
the Red Sea. Dius the Phoenician historian, and 
.Mer.ander of Ephe^us assign to Hiram a proup i ous 
reign of 34 years ; and relate that his lather was 
Abibal, Us son and sncc ew or Baleaxar. Othen r»> 
late tliat Hiram, he-sides supplying timber for tlie 
Temple, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. 
—41. Hiram was the name of a man of mixed noe 
f 1 K. vii. 1:?, 40'), the principal architect aad eo- 
gineer sent by kuig Hiram to Solomon. 

ffim'niu, " a son of Tobias." who bad a lam 
treasure plaa-d for secunty in the tiieasury of the 
temple at tiie time of the vi-iit of Hetiodorus 
(e. 1 87 B.C. ; 2 Mace. iii. 1 1 ). The amno ^tpean 
simply to be a local aj^llative. 

Hit'titet, the nation descended from Cheth 

(.\. V. " Heth"), tiie NOi ond M.a of ran.aan. Our 

tittt iatroductiou to the Uittites is in the time of 
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Abrnhnm, when he bought from t!ic Bone-rhelh, 
••Cliildren of Heth," tlie fieH tuid the cave of 
Uacbpelah, belou^ing t« Ephron the HitUte. They 
were tlion H'ttlal ;it the town which wns itfloi- 
ward^, uDdcr lU new name ot Uebroa, to become 
one ot' the moffc famouR cities of Palestiue, then 
hearing the namf? of Kirjath-arbn, and pprhajw al^ 
of iMamre (Oeu. xjuti, 19, xxv. 9;. The pn4«ensi- 
ticB ot the tribe appear at that time to have been 
rather conmerml than military. As Ewald well 
lays, Abraham chose his allies in warfare from the 
Anioi itts, Imt lie gfws to the Hittites ibi hi> piive. 
But the tribe vas evideotlj as vet but stnaii, not 
iroportaot eoongb to Iw noticed betide ** tb« Ca- 
naanite nrA fho IVr^z^itr" who shared the bulk 
of the land between them (Cien. xii. 6, xiii. 7). 
Tliroughoot tbe booik of Exoidas the narae of the 
Hittites o<."cur» only in the iiyiial fonnul.v f./i- tht- 
occupants of the I'l rnui-^ Limd. Fioiu tLis Ume 
their quiet hahits vanish, and they take their part 
a^dnst the inrader, in equal alliance w^ith the 
other Canaanite tribes (Josh. ix. 1, xi. .3, tie). 
Heuccforwajtl the notices of the Hittites are very 
few and faiot. We meet with two indiTidaals, 
both attached to the person of Darid. (1.) ** Ahi- 
melech tho Ilittitc " f 1 S:im. xixi. 6). (2.) " Uriah 
the Hittite," one of "the thirty " of I^vid's body- 
f^ard (2 Sam. xziii. 39; 1 Chr. li. 41). The 
Kcyp'.i.ili atuinl^ tell Hi of a vo;y jxm-frftil cou- 
feiit'iacy of llitlit<;» in Uie valltj of tiie Oioales, 
with whom Sether I., or S?thos, waged war about 
D.C. 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, situate near 
Emesa, he conquered. In the Assyrian inscriptions, 
as lately deciphered, there arc frequent references to 
a nation of khatti, whose tenitory also iaj in the 
tbUct of the OrontcB, and who were lometimes 
as.i>t< 'l by tlie people of tlie t.ca-ro.i.st, juolj.il.ly 
the rhoeuidans. If the Mentiticatioa of these 
people with the Hittitea ahoold prore to be ooi^ 
i-ect, it efToiri> n du^ tn the mcuning of some 
pasKigcs wiiich are ( tlicwiM' puzxUng. 

Hi'vites, th«. 'i ho uume is, hi the original, 
unifoimly found in tl»e singular numb<"r. In the 
genealogical tables of Gene»is, " tlio lliviti; " h 
Darned as one of the descendants — the sixtli in order 
—of Canaan, the son of Uan (Gen. z. 17 ; 1 Chr. 
i. IS). In the fint ennntemtlon of the nations 
who, at the time of (ho c-all of Abrali.ini. ooonpied 
tbe promised land (Gen. sv. 19-21j, the Uivites 
are omitted from the Hebrew tot. The name It 
also absent in the report of the f^pics (Num. liii. 
29). Perhaps this is owing to the then insigmti- 
canoe of the Ui^-ites. We Hrst encounter the actual 
people of the Hivites at the time of Jacob's retnm 
to Caua;m. Shcchem was then in lluir JK)isc!.^iuu, 
Hamor the Hivite being the princt of the land" 
(Gen. zzzir* 2\, Thty were at this time, to judge 
of them hj their ralers, a warm and impetuous 

]ieoj,h>, ( it>!uluus and e;i>ily Jeicivfil by thf cinfty 
4Qd cluel sons of Jacob. The narrative fuither 
othibits them as pcMcfbl aad'eommercial, given to 
" trade " (10, 21), and to tl»c acquiring of posses- 
sion*" of caitlc and other "wealth" (10, 23, 28, 
29). We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of Ciiiixm '.Tu>h. ii. 7, xi. 19). Thoir 
character is now in v ine i e>j>ecL» matci'ially altertd. 
Thty *re still evidently avem to fighting, but they 
hare aoquired-i-poMibljr ht kng expeiience in traffic 
— an amount of craft which they did not before 
jK'.s.M v',, and whicli enahle> (l,em tu tnin the fables 
on the Israelites in a highly fucceasful ""■»«• 



(Josh. ix. 3-27). The main body of the Hintes, 
however, were at this time liring on the northern 
confines of weatem Pakatine— ^ under Hennon, in 
tlie land of Mizph" (Josh. xi. 3 — "in M r nt 
Lebanon, from Moaat liaal-Uennoa to tiie euter> 
ing in of Hanath" (Judg. iii* 9, comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 7\ 

Hizki'ah, an aucc^tor of Zt'^ihaniith the piopbet 
(Zeph. i. 1). 

Hisld'joll, according to the A. Y. a man who 
sealed the covenant with Nohemiah (Nch. x. 17). 
But there is no doubt th.it the n.-mii' should bo 
taken with that preceding it, as " Ater-Uixlujah.'* 

JUfmh. This name u fomid in two pbwca ooljr 

(Num. X. 20; Jmlg. iv. 11". .and it ^eins doubtful 
whether it denotes the father-in-law of Moses, or 
his son. (1.) In ftvoor of the btter are (a.) the 



( Xprfs^ stntrmeut that Hobab 



was 



the 



son 



of 



liaguti (Num. X. 29) ; Riguel or Keuel — the 
Hebrew word in both cases is the same — h^ing 
identilied with Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp. 
iii. 1, &c.), but also by Josephus. (6.) The fact 
that Jethro had some time previously left the 
Israelite camp to retam to his own oountrj (£x, 
ZTiii. 27). (2.) In faTonr of Hobd>'s identitj with 
Jethro arc («.) the wonhs of Jui!^. iv. 11 ; but it 
^ould be remembered that this is, ostensibly, of 
later date thaa the other, and altogether a more 
cnsual statement. (6.) Josephus in speakintj of 
iiaguel remarks that he " lijui lothor (i. Jethro) 
for a surn;ime." The Mahomet.in tra.Ltitms are 
ceilainly in favour of tlie iJentity of Hol.ib with 
Jethro. But wiitiliiw Holxib was tiic Cithsr-in-law 
of lloscs or not, the notice of him in Num. x. 
29-aa, thoogh brief, ia foil of point and intensL 
While Jethro w p ie sem eJ to w as the wise and 
i nietiseJ adininistnitor, Ilobab appears a* the ex- 
perienced Bedouin sheikh, to whom Mose* looked 
ibr the material aafttjr of hit eambroo* ctraraa in 
the new ami iliflicidt ground before them. 

Ho'bah, the place to which Abraham (mn^ued 
the king» who had pillaged Sodom (Gen. liv. l'>). 



It was .situateil "to the north of ^><un.^•<"us. 



Jews of DainajKus allirm th.it the vjlk^e of Jdhuu\ 
not for from Burzeh, is the Hob-ih of Scripture. 

Hod, one of the sons of Zophah, among th« 
descendants of Asher (1 Chr. tu. Vt\ 

Hod&i'ah, ^on of Elioenal, of tM rojwllineof 
Jadah (1 Chr. ui. 24). 

HMa^vIUl 1. A man of ManaMh, ow of the 
t i l -if the half-triLe on the e.ost of Jordan (1 Chr, 
V. -4,.— 2. A man of Benjamin, son of Has-sennah 
(1 Chr. ix. 7) ^ 1 8, A Levite, who seems to have 
^;lven his name to aa importaftt fimulj ia the tiiba 
\)L7.v. ii. 40). 

Ho'doah, a woman named in the geneal<^es of 
Benjamin (I Chr. viii. 9) as the wife of Shaharaim. 

Ho'derah, Nch. vii, 43. [Hodavtaii, 3.] 

Hodiahj one ot tl<e two wives of K^ciu, a man 
of Judah (I Chr. ir. 19). She is doubtless tJte 
^ame per«m as Jchodi^ in reiae 18. 

Hodi'jah. L A Levite in th» time of Erra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 7; and {HttbaUf ako ix. 5; 
X. 10).i»9. Anotiier tcvite at the aama time (Neh. 
X. 1").— 3. A layman; one of the ••heads" o( 
tlie (^•euple at the same time (Neh. x. 18). 

Hog'lah, the third of the fire daughters of Zelo- 
pbehad (Num. zsvi. 93, ziYii. 1, jaacri. 11, Joeh. 
XTii. 3). 

Holxam, kin^; of Tlebron at flio timt of tils I 
quest of CaxMon (Josh. z. ^» 
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Holm-Tree occurs onlv in the apocryphal rtory 
of iSnwnna (tar. 5S). The passage cootains a cha- 
TCctcrbtie plaf on the names of IM two trees mco- 

ticr.M hy the cldor? in their c-vidfr.r*>. Tlie irplvos 
of rh«ophra»tui> mid Diu»a)rti]«s iieuotoi, tht ie can 
bo BO doubt, the Qturata coccifera. The Lat. 
Hex w&s applied both to the holm-oak (Q. Utx^ 
and t<i the Kenne»K)ak (Q. coccifera), 

Rolofer'net, or, more correctly, Olofernes, 
mm, iceeniilig to the book of Judith, a general of 
Nebaciiadnczsar, kiog of the Assyrians (Jud. ii. 4), 
w!i ' IS slain (>y t>i>' Jewjih heroiiw Jodtth during 
Uie siege of BetbuUa. 

Bb'Ma. 1. A town In (be ittMiDUditt «f Jndah ; 
oTf: < f Jho first grotip, of which Debir was appa- 
»Qtly th<: m*j»t cuii3»iiierable (Josh. XT. 51, zxi. 15). 
[HiLEN.]^. A city of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21, 
or/v , N i ; ^i'ritin<;it;tin of it hrt% ret taken plficc 

Ho mam, tLi- !Wu) under which, in 1 Chr. i. 39, 
an Edomite name tegfemt wlikdi ill Qm, aocvL is 
given Hkiux. 

IbmKt. [MrAStTRES.] 

Honey. Tiie lli ! ipw di'^ri^h, in thi? f !>t place, 
applies to the pixiduct of the bee, to which we ez- 
dwively give ue name of hooey. All traretlen 
.Tgiee in de?c:n! i' s; Palestine as a Ian 1 " nowing 
with iriilk and hi/i:cy " {V.\. iii. 8); bees being 
alnindant ev(Q in the remote parts of the wilder- 
r ivh' ie they deposit tii'';r lu ncy m tiie c. t vir,-s 
i>t the rockif or ia hollow tretf. lu Muie p>uU bi 
northcm Aiabia the hills are so well stocked with 
beet, that no sooner are hires placed than they are 
occoplad. In the second place the term cKbusft 
applies to a decoctii u 1 1" the juice of the grape, which 
» still called dUtt, and which forms an article of 
eemflMTOS in tiw Esst; U was fhu, and not or^ 
dioary bee-honi y, whi. h Jnrd) sent to J(*f[ih (rjcn. 
xiiii. Jl), and which the Tyriaas pmxhased from 
pywtme (El. zsviL 17). A thiid kind has been 
*i<r'«rri''»«d by .'orre writcti as " vegetaMo " honfy, 
by wiiicii l» timuit the (^udationa of certiiia tuts 
and shrubs, such as the Tcarvtrix mannifera, found 
io the peninsula of Sinai, or the stunted oaks of 
Lomtau and Mes-)potaniia. The honey, which 
Jonathan ate in the wood (1 Sam. xir. 25), and 
the ** wild hoatj," which supfiorted St. John 
(Matt. iii. 4), hare been ivierrecl to this species. 
But it was probably the honey of the wi! 1 l»xs. 
A fourth kind ia desicribed by Josephus, as being 
manufactured from the juic« of the date. 

Hook, Hoolra. Various k'li Ls of hofr^-i .ire 
r.otioed in the Bible, of which the folliAvitig are 
tlie most impoilnnt. 1. Fishing-liook'*, (Am. iv. 
•J; Job ili. 2; Is. rix. S; H.il>. i. l.V). Prf>- 
jK-rly a rituj (A. V. thosa,") placed thiough the 
mouth of a large lish and attached by a coixl to a 
stake for the purpoee of keeping ii alitm in the 
water (Job xli. 2) ; the word meanfi^ the oonf is 
rer. lfr^l " hu,>k in th.- A. V. ,"]. A r%. such 
as in our coontij is pkcoi throng the note of a 
boll, and sinularly nsed b tha Bast for leading 
afx>ut lions (Ez. xix. 4, where the A. V. has " with 
cluuDS camels and other animals. A aiuiibr 
method was adopted for leading priraoen, as in the 
ca-<e of M:inn'5ph, who was led with rini:^ (~ <"h:. 
ixiiii. 11 ; A. V. " lu the thorns"). An illuitia- 
tion of this practice is fomid in a bas-relief dis- 
corered at Khonabad (Ijijaid, ii. 376). 4. The 
hooks of the pJlltira of the Tabernacle. (Ez. xxri. 
32, 37, i,T;vii. 10 fT., xxxriii. 13 ft.; o. A vine- 
dresser's pruning-book (li. ii. 4, zriii. 5 ; Mic ir. 
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3; JiX"! iii, 10"). t). A ^t'^h-hook for getting; up 
the j^ts of meat out of the boiling-pot JjLx, xsrii. 
3 ; 1 Sam. ii. 18-14). 7. Probably "hooks'* 
used for the pmpose M hnQfing np animals to flay 

them(E2. xl. J V). 




Hopli'ni and Pbcvbas, the two tons of EH, 

who fulfilled their hereditary focerdotal Juti.s ni 
Shiloh. Their bi-utal n\|>acity and lust, wiiich 
seemed toacqaire fresh violence with their father^* 
[ inc; rising years (1 Sam. ii. '22, 12-]7i, fillel the 
people with disgust &iA indigiialiua, and piovokoi 
thecom which was denounc^ against tliiii f.ith<>j 's 
house firsi bjr an unknown prophet (27 -30), and 
then by Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 1M4). They were 
both cut off in one day in tho liowcr of their age, 
and the ark which tJiey had accompanied to battle 
against the Philistines was lost on the same ooca- 
fiion (I S.ini. ir, 10, 11). 

Eor, Hoont. 1. The mountain on which Aaion 
died (N 111). .\x. 25, 27). Tha word Hor is j-e- 
uai l-Al l y ilic ]-.\Icopraphers as an aichaic form of 
Ifur, the usual Hebrew term for " mountain." 
The few facts given us in the Bible regarding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was " on the boundaiy 
line (Num. xx. 23) or " at the wige " (xxxiii. 37) 
of the land of Kdciiu. It was the halting-plaoa 
of the people next ailei Kade&h (u. 22, xxxiii. 37), ' 
and they quitted it for Zolmonah (xxilU. 41) (a 
the TT.ai to the Vlf'\ Sr.i fxxi. 4). It was (luaK::^ 
the encampment at Kado&h that Aaron w.is gathered 
to his fathers. It is almost unnecessary to stale 
thnt it is situated on the easteiTi side of the great 
valley of the Arabah, the highe.st and most con- 
spicuous of the whole range of the sandstone 
mountains <>f Edorn, having close boncath it on its 
eastern tide the mysterious city of Petra. The 
tradition ha.s existetl fi-oni the earliest date. It is 
now the J€M Jfebi-HoHtUf "the mountain of tha 
Prophet Aaron.*' Of the geological ffannation of 
Mniint Ilor we have i.o v< i y t^ll^t■,^•l^lihy accounts. 

(The general etnicture of the range of £dum, ot 
which it forms the most prominent festare, is new 
red Rr>n'?;<toi;e, (Ir-playing i^felf to an enormous 

Itltickness. Muuat Ilur itself 2>;uJ to be entirely 
sandstone, iu very hoHxontal strata. Its height, 
I aecoi ding to the latest measurements, is 4800 feet 
(ICiig.y above the Mediterranean, that is to say about 
1700 feet above the town of Pi-tia. 4iiuO nLove the 
krel of the Aiahah, and more thou 6000 abora 
the Dead Sea. The roonntaln is nuulced far and 
ncu- hy i{5 iIouh!e top, whirh ri>es like a huge 
castellated building fiom a lower base, and i$ sur- 
mounted by a dreolar dome of the tomb of Aaron, 
a distinct white .'^ppt on the il.iik red surface of 
the mountain. The impression received on tho 
spot is that Aaron's death took place in the small 
i>asin hefweiTi tVie two pah*;, aii^i th.it the people 
vvcje &tatio(H'<i t ithcr on the plaiu at tiie base of the 
peaks, or at that part of tht Wady Ahu-Kuahenbeh 
from which the ton is oomnwinded. The diiaf in« 
terest of Mount Hor will always eoonst in the 
(>:o>i'e* t ft(/in its suiimiit — tlu- l:ib.t vlt'sv of Aanni 
I —that view which was to him what Pii^gadi was to 
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his brother.— 2. A mountain, entirely distinct from 
the preceding, named in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, 
as one of tiie marks of the northern boundary of 
the Innd which the children of Ismcl were about to 
conquer. The identificntion of this mountain has 
always been one of the puzzles of Sacred Geogmphy. 
The Mediterranean was the western boundary. The 
noiihein boundary htiilei from the sea ; the first 
point in it was Mount Hor, and the second the 



HORN 

entrance of Hamath. The entrance of Hamath 
seems to have been detcnnineJ by Mr. Torter as 
the pass at Kalat el-Hvm, close to Hums, the an- 
cient Hamath— at U>e other end of tlie range ol 
Lebanon. Surely '* Mount Hor " 0.\tn can be 
nothing else than the great chain of Lebanon itself. 
It is so clearly the natural northern boundary of 
the coiintiy. that there seems no reAson to doubt 
that the whole range is intended by the term Hor. 




s 



Vt«w of lb« (umailt of Uoant Uor. (From Labonla.) 



Ho 'ram, king of Gezer at the time of the con- 
quest of the Boutii- western pait of I'alestine (.Josh. 

1. 33). 

Ho'reb. Ex. iii. 1, xrii. 6, xzxiii. 6 ; Deut. i. 

2, 6, 19, iv. 10, 15, V. 2, ix. 8, xviii. 16, xxix. 1 ; 
1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8 ; 2 Chr. v. 10; Ps. cri. 19; 
Mai. iv. 4 ; Ilxclus. xlviii. 7. [SiNAl.] 

Ho'rem, one of the fortified places in the terri- 
tory of Naphtuli ; named with Iron and Migdal-el 
CJosh. xix. 38). Van de Velde suggests Ilurah as 
the site of Horem. 

Hor Hagid'gad, the name of a desert station 
whete the Israelites encamped (Num. xxxiii. 32), 
protiably tlie same as Gudgodab (Deut. x. 7;. On 
the west side of the Arabah Kobinson has a Wady 
GhudAijhUlh, which may bear the same meaning ; 
but as that meaning might be perhaps applied to a 
great number of localities, it woulU be dangerous to 
infer identity. 

Ho'ri 1. A Horite, son of T/Otan, the son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxri. 22 ; 1 Chr. i. 39),— 2. In Gen. 
xxxvi. 30, the name has in the original the definite 
article prefixed "the Horite;" and is in fact pre- 
cisely the same word with that which in the pre- 
ceding verse, and al$o in 21, is i^udered in the 
A. V. "the Horites."— 8. A man of Simeon; 
father of Shaphat (Num. xiii. 5). 

Ho'rites .md Ho'rimi, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Mount Seir (Gen. xiv. 6), and probably allied 
to the Emims and Rephaims. The name Ihrxte 
appears to have been derived from their habits as 
"cave-dwellers." Their excavated dwellings are 
still found in hundreds in the sandstone clitls and 
mountiins of Edom, and especially in Pctra. 

Hor'mah, or Zephath, ^Judg. i. 17), was the 
chief town of a king of a Canaanitish tribe on the 



south f»f Palestine, which was j-educed by Josliu.!, 
and became a city of the territory of Ju<lih ixv. 
30; 1 Sam. xxx.'30), but appareutly belonged to 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 30). 

Horn. I. Literal. (Josh. vi. 4, 5; corap. 
Vji. xix. 13 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13 ; 1 K. i. 39 ; .lob 
xlii. 14.) — Two purposes ai-e mentioned in the 
Scriptures to which the horn seems to have been 
applied. Trumpets weie probably at first merely 
horns perforated nt tlie tip, auch as are btill used 
upon mountain-farms for calling home the la- 
bourers at meal-time. The word horn is also 
applied to a fiosk, or vessel m.ade of horn, con- 
taining oil (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; 1 K. i. 39). or 
used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled with the pre- 
paration of antimony with which women tingoil 
their eye-lashes.— H. MKTAniORlCAL. 1. From 
similarity of form. — To this use belongs the appli- 
cation of the word fiom to a trumpet of metal, as 
ali^y mentioned. The homa of Vie altar 
nvii. 2) are not supposed to have beeu made of 
horn, but to have been metallic projections froni 
the four comei-s. The pfok or tiunmit of a hill 
was called a horn (Is. v. 1). 2. From timilariti/ 
of potition and use. — Two principal applications of 
this metaphor will be found — strength and hono-ir. 
Of strayjtk the horn of the unicorn was the most 
frequent representative (Deut. xxiiii. 17, &c.), but 
not always; comp. 1 K. xxii. 11, where probably 
hoiTJs of iron, worn defiantly and symbolicaliy on 
the head, are intended. Among the Dnises \\\roa 
Mount Lebanon the manied women wear silver 
hom.s on their heads. In tlie sense of Iionow, the 
word horn stands for the abstract {my boni. Job 
xvi. 15; all the horns of Israel, I.am. ii. 3), and 
so for the supreme authority, it also stands for the 
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eonarete, whence it comos to mean kitij, kin<]clom 
(lV.:i. viii. 2, kc. ; Zfch. i. 18). Out of either or 
both of these two last metapbon ^nng the idea of 
represeotiug godi vidi bonit. 




Hornet That the Hebrew woi-d tzirdh de- 
scribes tlie hornet, idaj be taken for granted on the 
aloMWt unaninuMu aathontf of the aodcnt 
BMMW. Not odIj were bees exceedingly nniMroa* 
in Palestine, but from the name Zoreah (Josh. zv. 
33) we mrvy infer tl;,it hornets in pnrticular in- 
farted some {Murta of (he coantrj. la ikrtptore the 
ImumA is tdevrcd- to onlj as flw mmn» whidi 
JdMvrah employed for the eitii-pntion of the 
Caaaaoitea 28; Deut. vii. 20; Josh, 

szir. 12; Wtad. A 8). Some oonmentaton 
regard the wiird xv'^l in its literal sense, but it 
more pix)bally expresses under a vivi'l image the 
oomsternation with which Jehovah would inspire 
the eoemied of tha ]«MUtai» «a dcdarad in Daut. 
ii. 25, Jofih. ii. 1 1. 

Honmalni, a town of Moab, possibly a sane- 
Umrj, named with Zoar «nd Luhith (la. xr. 5 ; 
Jer. drili. 3, 5, 34). No dm Is aflbrM to ita 
p<rsition, eiti '-r i<y the notices of the Bible or by 
mcattoD in other works. It seenu to hare been 
OQ an cinineooa, aad approachad by a road «4iieh 
ia a^led the " way" (]^ xv. 5% or tha *«daieant" 
(Jer. xl%Mii. by. 

Hor'onite, tha, the designation of SnnUilIat 
^X' h ii 1 1 9 ; xiii. 88). It is dirirad bj Ga- 

:><.'Liia^ ticuj iloruiiaim. 

Horsa. The mo>t striking feature in the Bib- 
lieal noticw of tha bona ia the ezduaiYe application 
of it to waHdta 'aptrat'oni ; in no instance te that 
usoful animal employ-d for the pur|>osps of ordinary 
locomotioQ or anricalture, if wa except Is. zzriii. 
9^ wlwa wa wini that homa (A* IF. ** boTM 
men " ) were empIoyH in threshing, not, however, 
in thdt case put in the gears, but simply driven 
aheat wildly OT«r tiM strvwod grain. This remark 
will be found to be horv.r out by the historical pas- 
sages herrafler qnothi ; but it is equally striking 
in the poetical pnrts of Scripture. The asimnted 
description of the horse in Job zxziz. 10-25 applies 
solely to the wax^horse. The ternia under which 
the horse is descrihed in the Hebrew language are 
woallT Thers is a markad dia- 

flnetion belwarirffiT A and «h* pkiAi tha 
former were hoif#s tor dnvinir in the war chariot, 
of a heavy build, tlie latter were for rkliog, and 
fuOKhaj hr csTslry. This dMinotioo li ooi 
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observed in the A. V. from the circumstance that 
pdrdsh also signifies hoi-setnao ; tha correct sense Is 
essential in the following passages — 1 K, iv. 26, 
♦•forty thousand chariot-hovhe.^ and twelve thou- 
sand cavalry-honea ]" Ez, xxvii. 14, "♦driring- 
borses and riding-bonsa ; " Joel ii. 4, "as riding, 
hones, so shall they ran : ** and Is. zsi. 7, ** a train 
of ho.x;!i in couples." In aii'iition to these terms 
we have rccesh to describe a swill bone, used for 
the royal post (Estb. lW. 10, 14) and shnilar pur> 
poses (1 K. iv. 28 ; A. V. "dromedary" as als» 
in Esth.) or for a rapid journey (Mic. i. IS) ; 
ramtadc, used once for a mai-e (Esth. Tiii. 10); 
and »&sdA in C.mt. i. 9, where it is repardeil in the 
A. V. as a collective term, "company of lioi-ses;'* 
it rather mean$, ai-coniing to the I'eceived punctua> 
tion, mj nuuK," bat still better, by a alight alte- 
ration fa tha pmecaatioo, *' mares.** The Hebrews 
in the patriarchal age, as a postoml race, did not 
stind in need of the services of the hons, and for a 
long period after their settlement in Cnosan they 
dispensed with it, partly iti consequence of the 
hilly natuie of the country, which only admitted 
of the use of chariots in certain localities (Jndg. i. 
10 , and partly in conswjuence of the prohibition 
ut Deut. xvii. 16, which would he held to apply 
at all periods. r)avid first established a torce of 
rnvaliy and chariots after the defeat of Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. viii. 4). But the great supply of hor^ 
w;is subsequejitly eflecfel by .Solomon through his 
connexion with Egypt (1 K. iv. 2(1). t^oiomon 
aba established a veiry actlra tiada in hotMSr whidi 




Trappings of AiqniMi hone, {l^jui.) 



were brought by 'leale;-* ov.l of Kp;ypt and lT^■^<] at 
a proht to the llittit«3, who lived between Pale&- 
tina and the Buphmtes ft K. x. 28, 29). In the 
countiies adjacent to Palestine, the use ot" the })o^^e 
was much more frequent. It was introduced into 
Egypt pivbabljr 1^ the Hyksofl, as it is not repre- 
sented on the monuments before the ] 8th dynasty. 
The Jewish kins^ sought the assistance of the 
Egyptians against the Assyrians in this respect ' Is. 
XD^. 1, xiXTi. 8 ; Ex. xvii. 15). But the oaralry 
of the Atgyrtans and other eastern nations was re* 
gaidt'd ix^ most formidable; the horses themselves 
were highly bred, as the Assyrian sculptures stdl 
testify, and fhlly merited the pndse bestowed on 
them by HaKikkuk (i. 8). With regard to the 
trappings and management of the horse we have 
lilUa failbfliBatias; tta hridia was pbwed orer tha 
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K08HBA. 



twne's now? (Is. xzz. 28), and a bit or curb is aim 
menlioTiM 2 K. xix. 2S ; Ps. xxxli. 9 ; Piov. xxvi. 3 ; 
K xxxvii. '2d ; III the A. V. it is iucoim tly givea 
" 1 1 idle," with the «xoqitii» of Fk. xxxii.). The 
harness of the Assyrian horses wns in-ofusely dm>- 
rate*!, the bits being pi It (1 Esdr. iii. 6), and the 
bridles adoMu^l with t.TsseU; on the neck wns :\ 
«oltar terminating iu a bell, as described by Zecha- 
rUkh (xir. 20). Saddles were Dot tiied nntil a late 
period. The horses were not shod, and fhcrt firc 
jioufsas hard "as Aiat" (Is. t. 28) were r»rgju\ied 
a* a gnat merit. The diarioi-horses were covered 
with cnabroHen?d tmppinsj-i (Kz. xxvii. 20). Horses 
and charioti were used also in idolatrous proces- 
nons, as aotked in regard to the aiin (S K. ntii. 
11). 

Horteleach (Heb. 'Slukdh) occurs once only, 
viz. Hrov, XIX. 15. Tliere is little if any doubt 
that 'HuMh denotes aome species of leech, or ratlier 
ii the generic term for any UoodBoclcmg amielid, 

such as J/ii-vdo {\]iv nnv!;i:Iii;il I'.crli", ffwutfj is 
(the horseleech), Litrtnatis, 'I'rochetia, and Auia- 
^oma, if all these ^nera are found ill the marshes 
and pools of the Bible-lanJ-*. Thn b!oMsricl<i!i^' 
leeches, such as Hinido and IIac>n'>}>i.s, were with- 
out a doubt known to the ancient Il^biews, and as 
the leech ha.<i been for ages the emblem of rapacity 
and cruelty, there is no reason to question that this 
annelid is denoted by alukah. The Arabs to this 
day deoomiiute the Lmnatis NUotica, 'adtk. As 
to tbi e^M Mlo n ** two dangkten" it is figurative, 
and is Intanddl to denote ill Uoodthixatj propen- 
•Ity. 

a&wA, a dtf of Adier (Jeab. lis. 29), the neai 

Inn Iniark on the boundary to Tyre. 

Ho'sah, a Merarite Levite (I Chr. xxvi. 10), 
chosen by David to be one of the first door- 
keepers to the ark after its arrifal in Jemaalem 
(I i;hr. xxvi. 38). 

Hoaan'na (*• Save, we pray "),th« cfyofthemnl- 
titodesaa they thronged in oar Liud's triumphal pm- 
cessfoB Into Jerusalem (Matt, rxi.9, 15 ; Mar. xi. 9, 
10 I Jolii) xii. 1.')). The P^alm Uom wliii}] it vf:\s 
taken, the 118th, was one with which they were 
ftmiliar from bein^ aeewtomed to redte tibe 2Sth 
and 26th verees at the Feast of Tabernacles. On 
that occasioa the //<i//<-/, consisting of Pisalms cxiii. 
-cxrtii., waa clmnted by one of the priests, and at 
C<*rtnin intervals the multitude* jo'rf f \i\ the re- 
sponses, waving their l>iaiuhes of wiiiow and palm, 
and shoutiog as tliey wave l them Hallelujah, or 
Hosanna, or 0 Lord, I beseech thee, send now 
prosperi^" (Ps. cxviii. 25). On each of the 
seven days during which the least lasted the people 
thronged m tlw coart of the Temple, and went in 

Erocesrion aiboat tlie altar, aettii^ their boughs 
endinp towards if ; tlie trumpets MDundini;; ns tliev 
shouted Hosanna. It was not uncommon for the 
Jews in later tiuca to employ the oheerraiiew of 
this feast, which was pre-eminently a fixist of glad- 
ness, to express their lv«Iiiigs on otlier occasions of 
H'j.^iring (1 Macc. xiii. 51 ; 2 Mace. x. 6, 7 '. 

HoM'a, son of Ueeri, and first of the Minor Pro- 
phets, as they appear in the A. V. Time. — ^This 
question must be settled, as far as it can be settled, 
partly by reference to the partly by an inquiry 
Into the conteota of the booic. For the beginning 
of llos^-a's ministry the title gives ns the reigu of 
Uzzioh, king of Juduh, but limits this Tague de- 
fioition by icftraiee to Jeroboam II. kmg of Israel ; 
it therelbra yielda • dale not JaAer than B.C. 783. 



Tlie picturea of aoeial and potitieil life which 
Ilosea draws so foi-nhly are rather applicible to 
tlie intciTegimin which Jyllowed the death of Jero* 
boam (782-772), and to the reign of the stioceeding 
kings. It seems almost certain thai very few 
of his prophecies were written ontil after the 
death ot' .leioixinni ''78^V), and piohahly th.e lit"-, oi 
rather the propnetic career of Uosea, extended Unm 
794 to 725. K period of fifty*iiiiie jmn.^Plttce. 
— There sectns to he a general ron.M'nt atnti!i<,' 
commentators that lire prophecies of ilosea were 
deiiwred in the kingdom of Israel.— yni^ and 
Parentage. — Tr ibe ijuite unknown. The TVe'tdo- 
Kpiphanius, it is uiio'itain upon wlmt ground, as- 
signs Hosea to the tt il>e ot' Issachar. Of his father 
Beeri we know absolutely nothing.— 0/t{«r in the 
Prophetic »er<«.— Most ancient and mcdisfml in- 
terpreters make Hosea the ti^^t ot" tlie prophets. 
But by moderns he is generally assigned tbe third 
place. It is perhaps more important to know that 
Hosea must have been more or less cont/'m|ioiTu y 
with Isaiah, Amos, Jonah, Joel, and Nahum.— 
Division of ike Book. — It is cosy to reeognise two 
L'Tcat (liA-i^ions, which, aocordinely, have been gener- 
ally a<iopted: (1.) chap. i. to in.; (2.) iv. to end. 
The subdivision of these several parts is a work of 
greater dilhculty : tliat of Eichhom will be found 
to be based upon a highly subtle, though by no 
means pre<-arious criticism. (I.) According to him 
the (ir$t division should be subdivided into three 
s«Y'">rate poems, each originating in a dtttinet aim, 
and eath afliT its own t';Lshion att'Tiijtiii,' to 
express tbe idolatry of Israel by imagery borrowed 
from the matrimonial rdatioo. The first, and 
therefore the least clahorate of these, i-* contained in 
chap, iii., the second in i. 2-11, tbe Uiird in i. 2-9, 
and ii. 1^43. These three are pvogresMTely ebiho* 
rate developments of the same reiteititf^l i '"ii. 
Chap. i. 2-9 is common to liie swond :;i.d tnud 
poems, but not repeatetl witli eai li i-evci-aiJv i iv. 
273 il'.). (2.) AUenipts have been made by Wells, 
Eichhom, &c., to subdivide the second part of the 
l>ouk. Tiiese divisions are made either acwrlini; 
to reigns of contemporary kings, or according to 
the aubjeet*«Batter of the poem. The former 
coui^se has Ixvn a(lopte<l hy Wi lls, who 'jets /:ir, 
the latter by Eichhom, who gets salccn po«;aii out 
of this part of the book. These prophecies were 
pi ohahly colleeted by Hosea hlzDself towards the 

end (if his e.areer. 

Hoshai'ah. 1. A man who assisted in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem after it h:id 
been rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 32).— 2. The 
fiither of a certain Jezaniah, or Azariah, wh<> war a 
man of note after the deatructioa of Jcrtualeia by 
Kebiidtadnenar (Jer. dii. 1, diii. 3). 

Hosh'ama, one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Je- 
boiachu), tbe lost kiiig of Jndah bot one (1 Chr. iii. 
18). 

Hoshe'a, the nineteenth, Ta^t, and best kin<: of 
Israel. He succeeded i'ek^i, whom he slew m a 
successful conspiracy, thereby fulflllmi,' a prophecy 
of Isaiah (Is. vii. 16). Although Jox-piuis calls 
Ho5hr>a a /ncjiJ of IVkab, we have n» yiound for 
calling this a treacherous murder. It took pl ice 
D.C. 737, in the 20th year of Jotbam (2 K. xv. 
30), I. tf., " in the 20th year afisr Jotham became 
sole king," for he only rci^acd 16 yeaiu (- K. xv. 
33). But there must hare been an interregnum of 
at least eight yc.\n befim Hoahea oune to tin* 
thnne, whidi waa not tiU 11,0. 729, in the 13th 
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ymt «f AW (3 K. xrfi. 1). It is csprenlj ttotod 

^2 K. vvii. !2) th.it Ho>h<>n w.t; not so sinful as his 
|»reJi<x*e«on8. In the thin! year o:' his reign (B.C. 
T26) Shabnanes«T cruelly »torTn^i iho strong caves 
of Beth-iirl»l (Uc<. 8. 14), aii i uiade Israel tri- 
butary (2 K. xvii. 3) for three years. At the end 
of this period, cncoumged perha|» by the remit of 
Hezekiah, Ho«hea entered into ft secret alliance 
■with So, king of Egypt, to throw off" the Assyrian 
yoke. The nlliance did him no goo i ; it was w- 
r«iled to the court of Nineveb by the Awyrian 
party in Ephrairo, and Hoiha was itttneiUnltely 
j«ized a- .i i.-l^lll'^as rassal, shut up in pn'soii, au l 
iqptparentJT treated with the attnoet indigQitT (Mic. 
▼.1). Of th« fabnqxMDt foitoii«s «f Eamm we 
know n 'thirit;. 

Hoflhea. 1. The &on of Nun, i. e., Jo«bua 
{Devi, xxxii. 44 ; and also in Num. xiii. 8, though 
titer* tlie A. V. has Oanr.A).— 3. Son (*f Azaziih 
(1 Chr. iivu. 20) ; like his great namesake, a m.%u 
of Ephraim, ruler of hi« tribe in the time of king 
I>arid.— 8. One of the beads of the people, who 
Mal««i the covenant with Keheraiah (Neh. x. 23). 

Hospitality. Hospitality was rt^^Mniei by m est 
nitioos of the ancient w< rtd as one of the chief vir- 
tues, sod especial IV I i [ lies of the Shemitie stock; 
but that it W IS not thaiacti^ristic of these ril<>iu- 
is amply ^lown by the usages of the Greeks and 
oren the Romsns. Amoog the Arabs we find the 
b<^t illu.^tratioTis of the old liitle narrative, ami 
among them soe traits thut might beseem their 
anecstor Abmham. The bws mpectiog str snige is 
'!.<*r. xix. 33, 34) and the poor (Lev. xxt. 14 
; Deut. XV. ly, and concerning redemption 
^Lcr. XXV. 23 seqq.}, &c., arc framed in ncconUnce 
With the spirit of hospitality ; and tbs strength of 
ttie nstknal ftelmg regutUug it is shown in the 
in. .Jrrit.al iir titions ot its practice. In the Law, 
compassioa to straogers is ooostaatly eDf<Mroed by 
the words, **f6r y were straag a ra ia the land of 
Egypt" fl-.-r. six. 34). And l-efoa" the Law, i 
Abraham 8 entertainment of the aogeLs (Cien. xviii. 
1 seqq.), and tot's (six. I ), are in esaet agrscment 
with its precepts, and with m«>di';7i hsi^p (comp. 
Ex. ii. 20; Judg. xiii, 15, six. 17, 2u, 21). In 
the N. T. hospitality is yet more markedly en- 
joined; and in the more civilised state of society 
which then prevailed, its exercise became more a 
socl.'il virtue than a necessity of patriarchal life. 
The fMd Samaritan stands for all ages as an 
example of Cbristtaa hoKpitality, embodying the 
coniraand to love one's nvii;hlxiar iis liiiiiselt". The 
neglect of Christ is symboliiied by inbo^itality to 
«ar DCigblwaA (Halt. zrr. 43). Tha Apostles 
urged the church to •'follow after liospilaiit y " 
(iiom. zil. 13; cf. 1 Tiro. t. 10}; to lemeniUr 
Abnliain's example (Heb. zlH. 2) ; to " use hospi- 
t.iHty one to ariother without erndgint; " (1 Pet. 
IV. 'J J ; while a bishop must be a lover of hiu- 
pHality " (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. ill. 2). The prac- 
tice of the early Christians was In accord with 
these precepts. They had all things in common, 
aiid tl.eir hospitality was a characteristic of their 
belief. Sudi hariag baen the tissga of Bil>lical 
tinMS, n is in ^ naxt ptaet important to remark 
h'nv hospitality V!.\s .--hown. In the patriarclial 
ages we may take Abraham's example as the most 
fyUng, as «« Innra of It tho raltest aoeotmt 
** Hospitality," s.iys Mr. T,ane, *' is a virtue for 
which the natives of the East in general are highly 
iPd dmiiTiidly adiaiwd } aad tiw pso^ «f Egypt 



an wtll ontMlsd to «oniiMndatloa od this aoooant. 

There are very few persons hen- wJ.o 
would think of sitting down to a meal, if there was 
a ittranger in ttie house, without invltinf him to 
partake of it. unle-v^ the latter werp a menial, in 
which ci.sc he would be invited to cat witii the 
servants. . . . The account of Abraham's 
entertaining the three angels, related in the bible, 
presents a perfect pictnre of the manner in which a 
inoiierti lV"l.nvi->'> sheykh iweives travellers arriving 
at his encampmeat. He immediately orders hbi 
wffb or women to nuhe bread, slaughters a sheep 
or fotiii' (i''!er animal, a:iil dro-^-*s it in ha-te, and 
bringing milk and any other provisioos that hs 
may hare nady at hand, willi Um Wead and the 
mfat whirh he has dre5«ed, ^ets them liefore h'< 
gui:~.t8. If these be peiiKtns of high rank, he stands 
by them while they eat, as Abraham dU in the case 
above alluded to. Mn>t I^ivlawees will suSer 
almost a:iy iujury to themselves or tlicir families 
rather than allow their guests to h>- ill-treat«l 
while under their protection." The Oriental 
respect for the covenant of bread and salt, or salt 
alone, certainly sprang from tht high ngard in 
which hospitality was held. 

H^lHuUB, a man of Asher; son of Heber, of 
•'i t-T-iilv ofBeriah '1 Chr. v'i. ^2^ 

Ho thaa, a man of Aroer, father of Shama ami 
Jchiel { 1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Ho'thir, the 13th son of Hhmav, " the king's 
seer " (1 Chr. xxr. 4, 28), and therefore a Kolia- 
thite Levite. 

Hour. The ancient Hebrews were probably un- 
acquainted with the division of the luitural day 
into 24 parta. The general distinctions of " morn- 
ing, evening, and noMiday " (I^. It. 11) were sutli- 
cient fiir them at first, as tfiey were for the early 
Greeks; afleiwards the Ilehiew.s narcelled out the 

period between sunrise and sunset into a series of 
minnte diTirion ^atingnished by the son's course. 

1 The early Jews appear to have dividt-^l the day 
into foitr parts (Kcb. ix. 3), and the night into 
three watches (Jodf. TiL 19), and even in the 
N. T. we find a trace of tliis division in Matt. tx. 
1-5. Tite Greeks adopted the divii^ioa of the tiay 
into 12 hours from the Babylonians. At what 
period the Jews became first acquainted with this 
way of i-eckoniug time is unknown, bot it is gene- 
rally supposed that they too learnt it from the 
Babylonians during the captirity. In whaterer 
way originated, it was Ireown to the ISgyptians at a 
very early period. They had 12 hours of the -lay 
and of the night. There are two kinds of hours, 
viz. (1.) the a sti o ueml eal or eqninoetial hour, i. e., 
the 24th part of a civil day, and (2.) the natural 
hour, i.e,, the 12th part of tiie iwtumi day, or of 
the time between sunrise and sunset. ThMe are 
the lionr^ mmnt in the X. T., Jo(^has, and the 
l>abbi& (John xi, 9, &c.), auid it must be i«mem- 
bered that they perpetually vary in length, so as (• 
be renr different at dilferent times of the year. 
What borologic contrivance«> the Jews possessed in 
the time of our Lord is uncertain; bat we may 
saieiy suppose that they had gnomons, diaisp and 
clepsydrc, all of whidi had wa^ been Imown to 
the Pei'sians and otlier nationi* with whuni they 
had oorae in contact. For the purposes of prayer 
the old division of the day into 4 portioiis w» eon-' 
tintie.1 in the Temple acnrioe^ as we eie ftem Aeta 
ii. 15, iii. 1, z. 9. 
Maam, « dweUiqg In general, whether litenlly. 
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a» hooae, tent, palace, dtadd, tomb ; deriratiTely as 
tabenutdc, tenpk^ haann; or metnphoncallf as 
fiimily. Although hi Oriental lang;uag<>, every tent 
may he reg;irdcd as a hons**, yet the distinction 
between the permaneot dwelliog-hoiue and the 
tent nntt have lalMii rlM ft«n llw moment of tha 
division of mankind into dwellers in tents and 
builders of cities, i. e., of permanent habitntions 
(Gen. iv. 17, 20 ; Is. zxxviii. 12). The Hcbi^ws 
di'l not become dwellers in cities till the sojourn in 
Ki:ypt and after the conquest o*f Canaan (Gen. 
xlrii. 3 ; Kx. xii. 7 ; lleb. xi. 9), while the 
OnnaMiiitM as well as Assyriaos wara from an 
aarlier period bnildera and inhabitaali of dtks, and 
it Wius into thf houses and cities built bf tht former 
that the Hebrews entered to taka poasMriaii aftar 
tiM oooqnest (Gea. x. 11, 19, six. 1, nUi. 10, 
miT, 20; Num. xi. '27 ; Deut. vi. 10, 11^. The 
honaw of the ruial poor in Kgjpt, as well as in 
moat parta of Sjrria, Arabia, and Penia, are for the 
most part nan huts of mud, or sunV>utnt bricks. 
In some parta of Palestine and Arabia t>tone is 
oaed, and in certain diatrieta caves in the rock are 
osed as dwellings (Amos r. 11). The houses are 
osuallf of one story only, viz., the ground floor, 
and sometimes contain only one apartment. Some- 
times a small court for the cattle is attached ; and 
in some cases the cattle are housed in the same 
Ir.iilding, or the people live on a raised platfoim, 
and the cattle round thcin on the ground ( 1 Sem. 
zxviii. 24). The windows are small apertures high 
np in the walls, sometimes c^iatcd with wood. The 
XOOfs ara commonly but not always t!at, and are 
usually formed of a plaster of mud and ^tlaw laid 
upon boughs or rsnan; and upon tha flat roofs, 
tents, or ** booths" «f boo^ or hhImb are often 
1-ni.sed to ba used as shepiog-placm la aumntr The 
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dilTerence between the poorest hoosis and thoM of 

thf class next above them is trre.iter than l<efween 
these and the houses of the tiist rank. The prc- 
Tailing plan of Eastern houses of this class presents, 
as was the case in ancient Kgrpt, a front of wall, 
whoxe blank and mean appearance is nstiallr ixv 
lieve<l only hy the door and a few latticed atiJ pro- 
jecting wiodowa. Within this is a oourt or courts 



with apartmenta opening into them. Ovtr tfca 
door is a projecting window with a lattice more or 
less daboimteljr wroaght, which, except in times o( 
paUk eiUhratioiia, » usoally doaad (2 K. ii^ SO). 




(Up*. MoJ^ lsai>HMj y. 



An awning issomotime's diawn over the court, and 
the floor strewed with aujK-ts on ti stivi' occauons. 
The staiis to the upper apartni'nt- :,i>> in Syiia 
usually io a comer of the court. Aiound put, if 
not the whole, of the court is a verandah, ofU-n 
nine or ten feet deep, over which, when there is 
moi-e than one floor, runs a second galleiy of like 
depth with a balusbadc. Bearing in mmd ^afc 
the lereption room is laistnl above the leTcl of the 
o ut, we mar, in explaining the cii-cumstonces of 
the mimda «r the paralytic (Mark ii. 3; Luke r. 
18 \ suppose, 1. either tlsat our Lord was standinji; 
under the verandah, and the pf-nple in fitint in the 
court. The bearers of the sick man a$cended tha 
stairs to tha roof of the hou.se, and taking otf a por- 
tion of tiie boarded covering of the veinndah.or 
remoriog the awning, in the former case let down 
tha bed through the rerandah roof, or in the kttcr, 
down hy way o/ the roof, and depoidted it befiire 
the Saviour. 2, Another explanation pit»^ents it- 
.<elf in considering the room where the company 
wera assembled as the dwe^or, and the not 
opened for the l>eii to tie the tnie roof of the honsa^ 
^. And one &tiil more simple is <ound in regardiiig 
the house as one of the rude dwelliDgs now to be 
seen near the >^en of Galilee, a mere room 10 or 12 
feet high and as many or more square, with no 
opening except the door. The roof, used as a sleep- 
ing-pbioe, ia reached by a ladder fi^om the outside, 
and the bearers of tiie pandytie, unable to appi-oadi 
the door, wonid thus nave a.*cer)d^l the n*of, and 
baring uncovered it, let him down into the room 
wheie our Lord was. Wheo there la no second 
floor, but more than one court, the women's apart- 
ments, hareem, harem or haram, aii> usually in 
the seoood court ; otherwise they form a a ep a ia l o 
building within the general enclosure, or are abore 
on the first floor. When there is an upper story, 
the K.Vah forms the most important apartment, 
and thus probably answers to the tfwwf^uTt 
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which was often the " gunt-chamber " (Luke zxii. 
12 i AcU i. 13, is, 37, xx. 8). Tlic windows 
of th« npper iwnm often project OM or two foet, 

and :oi"ni a kiosk or I ^'I miI < hamber. Such may 
hwre been Uw " chamber in the wall " (2 K. iv. 
10, 11). TlM "lattiM*' Oufm^ wUdi Almbth 
fell, perhaps belonged to an upper chamber of 
this kiihl (2 K . i. 2), as also the " third loft," 
fimn which EatjdllM Ml (Ads Bt. 9 ; comp. Jer. 
iiii. 1'5). Th^ro are tisually no special bed-rooms 
n Ka.-teiu houses.. The oiitt-r doors are closed 
with a wooden lock, but iu some cases the apart^ 
mcnts an divided from each other by eortuos only. 
Tberr are no chimneTs, but fire is made when re- 
quired w!t!i c'l in.ail in a chafing^lsh ; or a fire 
it wood might be kindled in the open court of the 
boose (Luke nH. 55). Some booses In Gairo have 
.in apjrtmcnt, op«i in front to tho court, with two 
or more arches, and a railing ; and a pillar to sup- 
port the wall abore. It was in a chamber of tliis 
kind, prut aM y one of the Ltrgest size to be found in 
a palace, that our Lord was being arraipied before 
the High-priest, at the time when the iKtiial of 
Him by >t. Peter took place. He "turned and 



looked" on I'cter as he stoovl by the fire in tiic 
court (Luke xxii. 56, 61 ; John rviii. 24), whilst 
He himself was in the "hall of Judgment." In 
no point do Oriental domestic habits differ more 
ftom Earopean than in the use of the roof. Its 
iiat Bor&ce is made nsefui for various household 
purposes, as dryfaif com, hanging up linen, and 
prc-f<u-:n!; fii;^ and r.ii'-iiis. Tiie roofs a!"e umxI as 
phu.e5 of recreation )n the evening, and often as 
slee}>ing-plaoei at night (2 Sun. a. 8, zrf. 22 ; 
Dui. ir. 29; 1 Sam. ix, 2.', 2ti ; Job xxvii. 18; 
Pwv. xxi. 9 ,. Ther were also use»l as places fur 
devotion, and even idolatix>us worahip (Jer. xxxii. 
29, xix. lo; 2 K. xxiii. 12; Zeph. i. 5; Acts x. 
9). At the time of tlie Feast of Tabernacles booths 
erected by the Jews on the tops of their 
honees. Protection of the roof by parapets was 
enjoined by the Liw (TVot. xiil. 8). Special apart- 
roKiu were devot^l in larger houses to winter anil 
summer nses (Jer. xixvi. 22 \ Am. iti. 15). The 
ivary borne of Ahab was pm^ably a pnlnoe largely 
onuunent/'.l w ith inlaid ivory. The . in iim^'atice 
OK Samson's pulling down the lious<- by me:uii> of 

t|NQttr% HMy 1w explained by the &ct of the 
pn^bdng assembh^d on tieii; of balconies above 
-eedi ouer, sapported by cent ml pillars on the 
'waement; when these were puUeti down the whole 
the upper floon would &U also (Jndg. xri. 26). 
. Coa. 1>. B. "'^ 
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Hnklutk, a place on the boundary of Napht.nli 
(Josh. xix. 84) named next to Axnoth-Tahor. It 
has been recovered in ToAtA, m Tilh^ hi the 
mountains of Xaphtali, wwt of tilt iipfer end of 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Hv'ksk, a name whidi hi 1 Chr. t{. 75 la anb- 

stituted tor Hflkath in Josh. xxi. 

Hnl, the second ^oa of Amm, and grandson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 23). The geographical position of 
the people whom he represents is not wtll d'-ci l-vl. 
The strongest evidence is in favour of the di>tin;t 
about the roots of Lebanon. 

Hnl'dah, a prophetess, whose husband Shall urn 
was kee|^>er of the wardrobe in the time of king 
Josiali. It was to her that Josiah h;ul reCT»u>».' 
when Hilktah found a book of the law* to procure 
an aotiiorttathre opinion on it (S K. nn. 14 ; 
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Hun'tah, a city of Jodah, one of those in the 
mountaia-distikt* the next to Hebron (Jeah. sr. 

Hunting. The objects tor which banting is 
practised, indicate the various conditions of aodety 
and the nragraas of dviliiation. Hunting, as a 
matter or neoasdty, wbetfier for the extermination 

of dangerous beasts, or foj j>roouring sustenance, 
betokens a rude and semi-civilized state; as an 
amusement. It betokens an advaneed slate. The 

Hebrews, as a jastnral and agricultural peoj)!e, 
.vere not given to the sports of the field ; the den- 
sity of the population, the eamestness of their cha- 
racter, and the tendency of their rittial regulations, 
particularly those iiiTecting food, all combined to 
iiscoui-agc the practice of hunting. There was no 
lack of puna in Palestine; on their entrance into 
the land, the wild beasts were so noroeroos as to be 
l.iiii^crous (Kx. xx.U. JO}. Some of the fiercer an> 
raals survived to a late period, as lions. The m.on- 
oer of eatcfaing these animals was dtiier by digging 
A pitfall, which was the usu.al manner with the 
larger animals, as the lion (2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; £z. 
xix. 4^ 8); or secondly by a tmpt which was set 
jnder ground (Job xviii. 10\ in the run of the 
animal ( Trov. ixii. Ti), and caught it by the 1^ 
Job xrlii. 9) ; or lastly by the use of the net, of 
which there were trHoiis kinds, as for the gaxelle 
(Is. 11. 20, A. V. "wild bull") and other animals 
of that class. Dials formed an article of food 
among the Hebrews (Lev. xvii. 13), and much 
sUn was e mels e d In catching them. The follow- 
itiL,' were the most approved methods: — (I.) The 
trap, whicli consisted of two paiis, a net, stiaioed 
over a frame, and a attdr to smpport it, bnt so 
placed that it should give way at the Mighlest 
touch (Am. iii. :>, "gin; " Ps. Ixix. 22, "trap"). 
(2.) The siiaie lub xviii. 9, A. V. Wrobbsr"), 
consisting of a cord (Job xviii. 10 ; comp. Ps. 
xviii. 5, cxvi. 3, cxl. 5), so set as to catch the biixl 
by the leg. (3.) The net. (4.) The deeoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer. t. 26, 27. 
Hu'pbam, a son of Beqjamhi, founder of the 

fani ly df ihi' Ilrrit amITES (^Num. xrvi. 30^;. 

Hnphamites, thOi desoradants of Hupbam of 
the tribe of Benjamb (Num. anri. 89). 

Hnp'pah, a priest hi Ibe time cf Snnd (1 dnr. 

xxiv. 13). 

Hlip'pllll, head of a BenjamitafkBdly. According 

to the text of the LXX. in Hen., a -on of Bola, but 
1 Chr. vii. 12, tells \rs that he w.as son of Ir, or Iii. 

Hot. ]. A man who is mentioned with Mom.^' 
and Aaron on the oocasioa of the battle with Am- 

Z 
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Mt at R«phMini (Et. srfi. 10), wImd with Aaron 

he .stay.il u[> the haodf of Moses (12% Tic is men- 
tioned agaia in zxir. 14, as being, with Aaroa, )<'t\ 
In charge of the people hy Moaes during his asc«ut 
of Sinai. The Jewish tindition is that he was the 
husbaod of Miriiun, and that he was identical with 
^2. The grandfather of Bezaleel, the chief artificer 
of the tabernacle—" son of Huri, son of Hot — of 
the tribe of Jadah " (Ex. xxzi. 2, sxxr. 30, zzxriii. 
22). In the lists of tiic descendants of Judivh ia 
1 Chr. the pad^proe is more fully preserved. Hur 
tihare appears aa ena of tlw fren amilT of Fliata. 
He was the son of 0\\eh ben-TIczron, by a seconJ 
wifep Ephrath (U. 19, 20; oomp. 5, also ir. 1), 
th« fint frdt «r Oa marrtage (U. SO, ir. 4), and 
the father, besides Un' ("vcr. 20), of three sons, 
who founded the towns of Kiijath-jeaHm, Beth- 
lehem, and Beth-gader (51). Huv's connexion with 
Bethlehem would Boem to have been of a closer na- 
ture than with the othejs.— 3. The fourth of tJie five 
kings of Midian, who wei-e slain with Balaam after 
tha " matter of Peer ." (2Iam. nxL 8). In a later 
nutttkn of fhefii (Josh. 91) thej' are called 
princes of MiJLan and Jukes. — 4, Father of Re- 
ptuuah. who was ruler of half of the environs of 
JeriMieni, and aaristed Nebemlah in the repair 
of fhr wall (Neh. iii. 9).— 5. Tlie " sou of Hur"— 
Ben-iiux — was (^mmi&sariat ofhcer for Solomon in 
Mount Ephraim (1 K. iv. 8). 

Etira'l, one of David's t^T-rfl — Hurai of the tor- 
rents of Gash — according to liie list of 1 Chr. xi. 
32. [HlDDAI.] 

Hqtul 1. A Benjamite ; aon of Bela, the first- 
bom of the patriarch (1 Chr. ▼«!. 5).— 2. The 
form in which Uie name of the kinij of Tyre in 
alliaaoe with David and Solomon — and elsewhere 
giTen m HnuM— appeare ta Chroiiicica (1 Clur. 
3riv. 1 ; 2 Chr. ii. 3, 11, 12 ; viii. 2, 18; ix. n, 
21).*^. The same change occurs ia Cbroaidcs in 
the name of Hiram the artiticcr, which is given aa 
Huram ia tha iigUawiiig pUoee: 2 Ghr.iL 18: ir. 
11, 16. 

Hnfl, a Gadite ; father of AUUl (1 Chr. T. 14). 

EwlMUid. [MARauoB.} 

Ha'ahah, a name which occurs in the genealogies 

of the tribe of Judah (I Chr. iv. 4)—" E«r, fiither 
of Huabab." It mav perhaps be the Dana of a |iiaoe. 

1ttalkt% an Arcihite, ». «. poaslblj an inhAKant 
of a place caKed Erec (2 &im, xv. 32 fT, xvi. 
16 flf.). He u called the " friend " of David ^2 Sam. 
sr. 37); fai 1 Chr. xzyii. 33, the word Ii rendered 

companion." To him David confide^i the delicate 
and dangerous part of a piirtended adherence to the 
cause of Absalom. Ha Via pidUUj tin ftthar of 
Baana (1 K. iv. 16). 

Hn'sham, one of the eailj kings uf Kdom (Gen. 
Xix 1 - ] Chr. i. 45, 46). 

HaUutiiite, tha dcrigoatioii of two of the 
hao« ef Davfcfa goard. 1. SibsbOrax (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 29, rx. 4, xxvii. 11). Josephus, 
however , calls him a HitUte.*-^ Mbbukhai (^2 Sam. 
zxiii. 27) a mere comiptJeil of StBSaoHAl. 

Kv'dlim. 1. In Oen. xlvi. 23, •« the children of 
Daa'' are said to have been Hushim. The name is 
pllinl,a8 if of a tribe rather than an individual. In 
Num. xxvi. the n.imc is changed to SlluliAM. — 2. 
A Benjamite (I Chr. vii. 12) ; and here og^tiii .ip- 
porently the plural nature of the name is recog:nized, 
and Uitabim ia atalad to be the sons of Aher."— 
S. One of tha two wires af fiheharaim (I Chr. 
tUI.S). 



lOMka. ThowwdTendendhitheA.V.«hiukB'^ 

(T.iike XV. IG), descril<cs really the fruit of a parti- 
cular kiud of tree, viz.: the carob or Ceratonia 
siliqm of botanists. This tree is very common ly 
met with in Syria and Egypt; it pro luces pods, 
shaped like a horn, varying in length from G to 10 
inches, and about a finger's bnadth, or rattier more. 

Hni, tbeaUffifcaoiiof Vahnr and Milcah (Gen. 
xxii. 21). 

Hu'Hib, according to the general opinion of the 
Jews, was tha qneeii of Nineveh at the time wheo 
Kahinn ddirarea Ua prophecy (Nah. ii. 7). The 
modems fellow the rendering in the margin of our 
English Bible^" that which was established." Still 
it ia nol fmprobaUe that af^ all HuiaA uay really 
be a proper name. Huxzah may mean " the Zah 
country," or the fertile tract east of the Tigris, 
watered by the upper and lower Zah rivers (JSSi^ 
Ala and ZA Atfol), tha Ardiob-M of tha gn> 

graph ei-s. 

EyMOA. Authoritiea are at rarlance as to 
whether tha tcm it4M*a in Jer. siL 9 meaiM * 
" hyaeDB** as the LXX. has it, or a *' tpeekled 

bird," as in tlie A. V. The etymological force 
of the word is equally adapted to either, the 
hyaena being $trtei$d. The onlf ether instanea 
in which it occurs is a.<4 a projK'r name, Zehoim 
(1 Sam. xiii. 18, "the valley of hyaeuas," Aquila; 
Neh. xi. 34). Thehjacnavaaooinmon in aucieni 
as in moder'n F<jypt, and is const.nntly depict<>d on 
monuments : it must therefore have beeu weli 
known to the Jews, if indeed nei aquailjr 
in Palestine (Ecdus. xiii. 18). 

Hyda^'pea, a river notioed ia Jod. i. 6, in con* 
neiiou With the Euphrates and Tigris. It is iiu- 
oertaia what river is referred to. We maj perbapa 
fdentf it with the Oiaaspei of Sorfana. 

Hymenae'tlS, the name of n peison occurring 
twice in the correspoudeuce between i>L Paul and 
Timothy ; the first time classed w ith A lezande r C 1 Tim. 
i. 20) ; and the second time classed with Philotus 
{2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). In the error with which he 
waa diai^ged he stands as one of the aariiest of the 
Gnostics. As regards the sentenoa paf iit upon 
him — it has been asserted by some writers of emi- 
nence, that the "delivering to Satan" is a mere 
^tionjDi for wlwiastifal excommuoicatioa. Such 
can hwdly ha tha caae. As the Apoatlea healed aU 
manner of bodily infinnities, so they seem to have 
possessed and exercised the some power in inflicUnr 
them,— a powa> &r too perihMU to be continued 
when the manifold exigencies of the Apostolical 
had passed aw.ay (Acta v. 5, 10, ix. 17, 40, xiii. 
11). Even apart from actual intervention by the- 
.apostles, bodily visitations are spoken of in the case 
of those who approached the Loitl's Supper unwor- 
thily (1 Cor. xi. 30). On the other band .^atm was 
held to be the instrument or eseeutioner of all these 
visitations. Thus, while the •* ddirering to Satan ** 
nwy resemble ecdesiiistioal excommunication in some 
respects, it has its own characteristics likewise, which 
show- plainly that one is net to be eonibiudcd «r 
placed ou the same level with the other. 

^mn. Among the later Jews the word hjmn 
was more or less vague in its application, and cn- 
f^vable of being used as occasion should arise. To 
Christians the Hymn has always been something 
ditleumt from the Psalm; a diiierent concfption in 
tboiiglit, a di^Eereot type in composition. Then* is 
sonie diiipule about toe hymn sung by oar Uad 
■ad hia ApoaON on the oaaaaiMief lha Last Supper ; 
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bat rrm supposing it to luve beco the ffaBdf or 
AmImI Hymn, consisting of Pss. cxiii.-cxfiii., it is 
ol'\ 10 us th.it til* Wdiij K'jTnn is in this cas<> appHf^l 
Act to aa iutliTKlual p(«lm, but to a number of 
pnlms cluuitcd watatmMjt audi •Ito^tbcr Ibnning 
a kirrj of ilfvotlonal ojeici^e wliich is not unaptly 
c&lied a hjmn. la the jail at i'bilipni, PauI and 
SilM *«iuif bTmM" (A. V. pnusca onto God, 
and 90 loud was their song that their fcllow-pri- 
sooers heard tlieni. This mxiat have been what 
«e mean bj singing, and not merely nettation. It 
was in fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it 
is remaikabie that the noun hymn is only used in 
reference to the aerrices of the Greeks, and in the 
mm passage* ii ckoriv dirtinguished from the 
poahn (Kph, r. 19, Oof. ill. 16), "psalms, an! 
iiytnns i^iiJ spiritual soiic^." It is woith while 
inquirixig what protane modeia the Greek hymno- 
gniphen dbon to wolk After. Itt tb* old religion 
.t the worJ Ay/;*n had almidy acquired a 

joci i^i and iitui^ical meaning. The special form* 
of th« Greek hynm inn Tarious. The Homci-ic 
ar.J O-jv-.t- h5-mQS were wiifteu in the epic style, 
&iA in nej::imeter ve;se. Their metiie was not 
adapted for singing. In the Pindaric hymns we 
find a suifident rariety of metre, and a definite 
relatioo to music. These were sung to the aocom- 
painment of the lyre; and it is very likely that 
thej <ngM(«d tiie •tt^ntiol| of the corlj hjma- 
vritort. Tkt first tepolse of Christian derotkn 
was to run into the inyuIA>i ordinarily ojsed hy the 
wmnshipiKn of the oki relidoo. In 1 Cor. xir. 26 
rnQvaioii it nidt ta hmptoomi hymiia, which being 
thi» outburst of a passionate emotion would pro- 
bably assume the dilhynttnbic form. It was in the 
litfia drorch that thie trochaic and iambic metres 
became moi,l il»>eply routed, and acqtiired the greatest 
depth of tone and grace of .tiubb. TJie iutioduclioa 
of hytniis 1/1 to the Latin church is commonly re- 
ferred to Ambnite. Bnt it is inpoaiUeto coMtiTc 
tfiat tht Wert should hare been m ftr lidiiad Oa 
l^^t : and it is more likely that the tra<litioa is dfW 
to tiie Ttnr marked promineuce of AmbroM « tfaa 
graaiMt of an tta talin bymnographtn. 

Hyaaop. Perhnpi no plant mentioned in the 
• Scriptures liaa given rise to greater diflerenoes of 
opinion than this. Tba dlffi^diy ariaia firom the 
fict that in the LXX. the 0»wk P<Tcro«iror is the 
uaitorm rendering of the Hebrew izob, and that 
this reodrring is endorsed by the Apostle in the 
^istle to the Hebrews (iz. 19, 21), when speaking 
of the ceremonial obserranoes of the Levitical law. 
Whether, thtrelbre, the I.XX. mnde use uf the 
Qntk ifiMMM m Uw word most nearly resembling 
tlw Hdanaw fa lOinMl, as Stanley suggests, or as the 
true irpie>ejitativc of the plant indicated by the 
latter, is a poiot which, in all probability, will 
Mvcr bideddad. BoUiklsIa (filTer widdy rren with 
JN^fBvd to the ideotifirat: n of the Zaauvos of Dio»- 
ODVidCit TIm name has been given to the Satvtrevi 
Qratea and tlw S. Julicma, to neither of whkh it 
is appropriate. Ktihn gives it as his opinion that 
the Hebrews used the Origanum Aegyptiacvm in 
Mgfptf the 0. Sjfnacmn in Palestine, and that the 
braop of DioaeoridcB waa Iba 0. Smtjmaeum. 
The itM> was used to sprinlila the doorposts of the 
Israelites in Egypt with the blood of the pasdial 
lamb (,Cx. zii. 22); it was emplojed in tba pori- 
6GBtioa of kfwra and kpnma bouaes (Ler. alv. 4, 
51), and in the sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. 
ail, 6). la coaacquenoa of ita detargeat qoaUttn, 
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or from its being associaf<tl with the puiificntory 
services, the Psalmist makes use of the eipiession, 
" puree me with izth " (Ps. U. 7). It k described 
in 1 K. ir. 33 as growing on or near waUs. Bo- 
chari deeidfO in iiiTonr ol biar)oram. or some plant 
like it, and to this conclusion, it must be ailmitted, 
nil ancient tradition points. The monks on Jebel 
Musa give the name of hyasop to a fragrant plant 
called jadch. which grows in pteat quantities on 
that muunuuu. Celsius condudes that we hare no 
alternative bat to aoeept the ffytsopus offio^ufy. 
An elaborate and interesting paper by the late Dr. 
J. Forbes Royic, On tM Jly&iop of Scripture, la 
the Joum. of the Roy. As. Soc. viii. 193-212, goea 
fnr to throw l^t upon this difficult question. 
Dr. R., aftar a MUrfbl investipition of the subject, 
anived at the conclusion that the hyssop is no 
other than the caper-plant, or capparis spinosa of 
LinoawM. Tba Anliic DaaM of ttis plant, amif, 
by which it b sometimes, thou-h n^t commonly, 
described, bears considerable resembUnce to the 
Hebrew. In the proMOt stale of the «videM% 

however, there does not Win ■ iff-.-rnt reasr-n for 
departing from the old inteipt station, which ideillk' 

fiad th« Grak frnnrat Villi tha HAnw M. 



I 

rbhar, one of the sons cf David (2 San. v« 15; 
1 Chr. iii. 6, xiv. 5) bora in Jerusalem. 
JMmm, a dty of IfanaMab, wttb liDages <r 

towns dependent on it f Jiid;;^. t. 27). It appeai-s to 
have been situated in the territory of either Issachar 
or Asher (Joeih. xvii. 11). Ths awsDt of OUK was 
"at Ibleam" (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere near tiw 
present y^nta, probablr to the north ot iL 

Ibnei^ son «f Jahamm a Bommtta (1 Chr. 
ix.8). 

IbnijalL, a Benjamite (1 Chr. ix. 8). 
Ib'ri, a Merarite Leviteof the Vamilv of JmUi 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 27^, in the time of David. 
IbmB, a natf va of BslhlehnB of Zehoten, who 

judged Israd for seven years aAer Jcphthah ' 'g. 
xii. 8, 10). He had 30 sons and :>U daughters, 
and took homa 80 wivae for his sons, and sent out 
his daughters to as many hnsbaadtatftiad. Ue was 
buried at Bethlehem. 

loh'ahod, the son «f FhtaMhM» and gmdMB of 
Eli (1 Sam. iv. 21). 

100*011101, the modern JTonitfA, is situated io the 
wo^ern ]m t of an extensive plain, on the ceotral 
taUe-laod of Asia Minor, and not fiir to the aoith 
of Um cfaala of Taunta. Thfa Tard dblriel waa 
nndeiitly called Lycaomia. Xenophon reckons 
Iconium as the most easterly town of Phrtoia ; 
bat an other writaia speaii of It as beisg in Ly« 
caonia, of which it was practically the rrrpi'al. It 
was on the great line of communi<:ation between 
Ephesus and the western coast of the peninsula an 
one side, and Tarsus, Antioch , and the Euphrates 
on the other. Icoiiium was a well cl^oaen pkee for 
missionary operations (Acts xiv. 1, 3, 21, 22, zvu 
1, 2, ZTilL 23). The A potties first visit was oa 
hii firat drooii, la company with Baniaba.^ ; and 
on this occasion he approached it fi i m Aiit;och ia 
Pisidia, which lay to the west. From its positMHi it 
could not ftU to be ao inAportaaiotatworChrialkni 
influence in the early ages of thechi: r r!i In the de- 
cliniog period of the iioftiaa enipu«, looniom was 
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Eoniek ia ttiii a town of coosid- 



Id'alah, one of the cities of the tribe of Zebiilun, 
named between Shiroron md Bethlehem (Josh, 
xix. l'>). 

IdlMUll, ou<^ of the three sons of Aln*£tam» 
among the families of JudaU (1 Chr. W. 3). 

Id'do. 1. The father of Abinadab (1 K. ir. 14). 
»2> A dwwendant of Oenhotn, soo of Levi (1 Chr. 
▼1. 21).— S. Son of Zeduvfadi, ruler of fh« tribe 
of M.aria<5L'h east of Jnnlan in the time of DjiviJ 
(I Chr. xxrii, 21).<^4. A seer whose "risioDs" 
■glKiiiit JerabttUB incMentallj oontaind tome of die 
acta of Solomnn (2 Chr. ix. 20). He nppeai-s 
to have written a cbrooicie or »torv relating to the 
life and reign of AMjdl (2 Chr. jdii. 22). and also 
a book " coiict^rninj;; penenlnjrie*," in which the acta 
of Rehoboam were recorded 15;. These books 
are lost, but they may hare formed port of the 
liniodation of the encting books of Cbninicl«>.*Ai 
Tbe gnmdfiither of the prophet Zednifah (Zeeb. I. 
1, 7), although in other places Zechariah ia called 
<' the son of Iddo" (Exr. t. 1 ; vi, 14\ Iddo re- 
tomed from BabTka with ZerolAaliei and Jeahtift 
(Neh. xii. 4).— 6. The chief of those who assem- 
bled at Casiphia, at the time of tbe second caravan 
from Babylon. He waa one of the NeCbiiiim (Enr. 
viii. 17 ; r-mip. 

Idol, Image. As no less than twentj-ooe dideient 
Hebrew woi^ have been rendered In the A. V. 
either by idol or image, and that by no means uoi- 
fbrmly, it will be of some advantage to attempt to 
discriminate Ix^twoon tliein, and assign, as nearly a.s 
the two languages will allow, tbe English equi- 
Tilents for eadi. Bvti bofim pirooeeditiie: to the 
discusf-ion of thosie words which in thi m . Ivcs indi- 
cate obj«€U of false worship, it will U- necesaary 
to notice a rhiss of ilMtraet terms, which, with a 
deep mor:il i _-i::(lcmnce, express the degradation as- 
sodattxi witii It, and stand out as a protest of the 
laai^age jpgainst the enormities of idolatry. Such 
are— .1. Aeen, rendered elsewhere "nought," " va- 
nity," "iniquity," "wickedne»," "sorrow," &c., 
and once only " idol " (Is. Ixvi. 3). The primary 
idea of tbe root seems to be emptiiMMi notniogness, 
as of bi«aib or vapour ; and, by a natoinu tnmrition, 
in a moral senst-, wicr.^'urs; in ils active form of 
intscbief, and then, as the result, sorrow and trouble. 
Hence Amm dcnolei n miio, fidse, wicked thin^, and 
exprwtos at once the essential natnrr of idols, 
and the oonsequenccs of their worsbip.^2. £'IU, is 
thought by some to hnv« n mbm «dn to that of 
" falsehood," and would therefore mnch resemble 
dcen, a» applied to .^a idol. It is used of the Idob 
of Noph or Memphis (Ez. nr. 13). In strong 
oontrast with Jehorah it appears in Ps. xc H, 
wrif.7.— 3. jRW*, "hoiTDr," or "tenw," and 
honco an object of horror or tttior (Jer. 1. 38), in 
reference either to Ute hideoosness of the idols or to 
the gross cbaractar of tiieir worship. In this respect 
it is closely connected with— 4. Miphletsdh, a 
" fHght," " horror." applied to tbe idol of Msacbab, 
prc^y of wood, which Am ent down and bomed 
(1 K. XV. 13; 2 Chr. xr. IG), and which was un- 

Joertiooably the phallus, the symbol of tbe pro- 
nefcivB power of nature and tlie nature-goducM 
Ashem. With this must be noticed, thoup^h not 
actually rcndisred "image" or "idol,"— 5. b6- 
sheth, "shnme," or " shameful thing" (A. V. Jer. 
xu IS; Hoe. ix. 10^, applied to Baal or BaaUPeor, 
the obscenity of bis worship. With 



IDOL, IMAGE 

{HI is found in close connexion— 6. OHluHaif also 
a term of contempt, but of nnooiain origla <Gs. 
XXX. 13). The Rabbinical authorities, referrini; to 
such passages as Ez. iv. 2, Zeph. i. 17, have 
favoured the interpretation given in the mari^in of 
tbe A. V. to Deut. xxtx. 17, " dungy gods." The 
eX|»«ssion is applied, principally in Ezekiel, to false 
pods and their symbols (Deut. xrix. 17 ; Ez. viii. 
10, &c.). It stands side bj nde with other oon- 
temptuoui tennt in Ek. xvi, 86, xx. 8 ; as ibr 
ample sA^Aeii, "filth," "abomination" (Ez. viii. 
10), and— 7. The cognate shikkittf " filth," im> 
puiity," especially applied, like sMets, to that 
which produced ceremonial uncleanncss (F.z. x\\\ u. 
23; Nah. iii. 6). As refeixing to the idols them- 
selves, it primarily daiotm the obscene rites with 
which their worsliip was associate*!, and hfuce, by 
metonymy, is applied both to the objocts of worship 
and also to their worshippers. We now come to 
the considemtioo of those words which more directly 
apply to tfie imtfgn or Idds, as the ontwaid sym> 
bob of the deity who was worshipjKHl thronph thorn. 
■—8. Smelt ottiml, sonifies a " likeness," " sem- 
blanoe" (Lat. «6wdliKrwn). It ocemrs in S C9ir. 
miii. 7. 15 (A. V. "idol"); Deut. iv. 16 
(" figure "), aud iU. viiL 3, 5 (" image ").— 9. Tsc- 
wai (Ch. td. and taehm) is by all lexicographem, 
ancient and miwlern, connectwl with tsef, " a sh'^- 
dow." It is the " ima^ " of God in which man 
was created (len. i. 27 ; cf. Wisd. ii. 23), distin- 
guished from dem6^, or " likeness," as the " imai;e" 
TTom the "idea" which it represents, though it 
would Im? nish to insist uj>on this distinction. But 
whatever abstract term may best define the meaning 
of tselcm, it is vnqnestioaalily need to denote tite 
visible foniis of external ohject.^, and is applied to 
figures of gold and silver (1 Sam. vi. b; Num. 
xxxiii. 52; Dan. iii. 1), sndi as tbe golden image 
of Nebuchuidnezzar, as well as to those painted npon 
walls (Ez. xxxiii. 14). " Image "perhaps moatncarly 
represents it in all passages. Applied to the human 
countenance (Dan. iii. 19) it signifies the " expras- 
sion."— 10. TeminAh, rendered " image" in Job iv. 
16;€lsewher«"8imilitude"(I>eiit. i. 1.'), " likeness" 
(Deut. i. 8) : " form," or " shape " would be better. 
—11. ludb, 12, 'ctseb (Jer. xiii. 28), or 1 3. 'dtseb 
(Is. jlviii. 5), "a figure," all derivel fr^^m a root 
'Ataabt " to woi^" or " fiishioD," are terms applied 
to idols as ezprearing that tiicir origin was due to 
the labonr of man.— 14. Jipfr, once only applie'l to 
an idol (Is. zlv. 16). Tbe word signifies " a form," 
or mould," and hence an "idol."— 15. Mat- 
tscldh, anything set up, a "stntoe" (Cert, xxviii. 
18, xixi. 4.'), XXXV. 14, 15). Such were the stones 
set up hy Joshua (Josh. iv. 9) after the pas.=nge of 
the Jordan, aud at Shechem '(xxiv. 26), and by .Sa- 
muel, when victorious over the Philistines (1 Sam. 
vii. 12). \STicn solemnly dedicated they wero 
anointed with oil, and libotkns were poured upon 
them. The word is applied to denote the obdiska 
which stoo<l at the enti-ance fo the temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13)- The Phoenidaua 
oooaeented and anointed stonei like that at Bethel, 
which wore called, as some Ihinlc, from this cir- 
cumstance Baetylia. Many such are said to have 
been aeen en the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dedicated 
to various gods. The Palladium of Troy, the black 
stone in the Kaaba at Hitaa., said to have been 
brought from heaven by tbe angel Gabriel, and the 
stone at Ephesus " which fell down from Jupiter" 
(Acts xiz. 35), are ezampla of tha belief, anciently 
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to roTnmoD, that the godft sent down their images 
Bptu earth. Closely ooDoeeted with these "sta- 
tues" of Biaal, whether in the toiin of oU-lisks or 
otherwiM, were— 16. Chammditim, rendered ia the 
hmu^ of most pauages **<oil-ini:iges.'' The Word 
ha-i pven ri*L' to much iriscussion. Gos^nir.s meii- 
tions the oocarreooe of Chamman m a ^jruotiym of 
Baal fai tba PhocDidaa and Palmyrene inscriptions 
in the sense of ** Dominus Solaris," and its aftor 
appiication to the statues or coluniux erected for 
hi* worship. The Palmyrene inscription at Oxford 
had been thus rendered: "This ooluroa {Cham- 
mdad \ and this altar, the sons of Malchu, Sic. have 
erected and dedicated to the Sun." From the «• 
vnatiooB io Ki. ri, 4, 6, and Lev. xzvi. •'^0, it mnj 
to iafemd that tbeM o^anuie, which {wrhaps i*- 
presented a rising tlame of Hre nnd bUxA u]wm the 
altar of Baal (2 Cbr. nzir. 4) were of wood or 
elODe.— 17. iteetA. oeeuia in Ler.nvi 1 ; Num. 
xxiii. 52 ; E/.. viii. 12 : " (levice," most nearly suits 
all paMagr> id. 1'*. Ixxiii. 7; Prov. xviii. 11, xxv. 
11). The ceru ral Opinion appears to bethal«6m 
nuiscUh, Riciiihos a stone with tigures graven upon 
it. Gescniuii explains it m a sti>ne with the image 
of an idol, Baal or Astarte, and i-efera to his Mon. 
rhotH, 21-24 for otiien ef nmilar dtamcter.— >18. 
TerAphtm. [TERAPBnr.] The tenw whidi fdlow 

have rcgani to the material An\ woikmaiibliip of 
the idol lather than to its character as an object of 
vorahip.— 19. Peerf, and 90. jsofitei, tmtallT 
tr;iij'1:itt>l in the A. V. '* graven or cin-cd im.i2;('s. ' 
la two passages the latter is ambiguoiuiiy leuJcred 
•< quarries " (Jndg.ttL 10, 2«) following the Tar- 
gum, but thcrs! seems no reason for dei^i-irtinij from 
the ordinaty signification. These iculj.>tured " 
im^ee were apparently of wood, iron, or stone, co- 
rered with gold or silver (Deut. vii. 25 ; Is. zxx. 
22 ; II.tb. ii. 19), the more costly being of solid 
uutai 1% xJ. 19). Tlie M^'veral stagc^ of the process 
bjr whidi the metal or wood became the " giuvea 
iBH^** are ao rhridly deicrihed In In. iltv. 10-90, 
that it !•» oii]y luxvv^ary to refer to that passage, 
and we are at onoo introduced to the mysteries of 
Idol OHurafiMStuiv, whidi, as at Cphesus^ " brought 
DO small giiin unto the rraftsrafn."— 21. Nesec, or 
nmct and 22. iina&iUcah, are evidently synonymous 
Is. 29, xlviii. 5; Jer. z. 14) in later Hebrew, 
aiid denote a " molten " image. Massicdh is fre- 
quently n>icl in distinction from pesel or peiUtm 
(Deut. ixvii. 15; Judg. xvii. 3,&c.). Among the 
earliest objects of wenhiji^ rqpurded as qrmb^ of 
dnty, wer«, as has hetn sidd ahoT*. tlie meteorle 
stones will .h the ancients Wlieved to have been the 
images of the gods sent down from heaven. From 
these they tnnsftmd their rtgard to rongh unhewn 
Mix Vs, to stone column's or pillars of ivooJ, in 
wiuch the liiviiiily woi&hipp^ vt!^ supposed to 
dwdl, and T\ hich were consecrated, like the sacred 
stone at IX I phi, Ly Loin;; anointed with oil, and 
cmwned with wool on Mjlcniii days. Such customs 
are remarkable illuatratious of the solcnm consecra- 
tkn hj Jacob of the stone at Betiiel, as showing 
the teUgioos nrerenee with whieh these menoruds 
were rpijardetl. Of the forni* .i.*.Min>«-'! ly the idol- 
attoos images we have not many traces in the 
BiNe. DngMi, thn 6sh«od of the nuiistines, was 
a numan fii^ure terminating in a fish ; and that the 
Syrijui dettie* weie n-prt-sonti^Hi in later times in a 
symbolical human ^llape we know for certainty. 
The Hebrews imitati^il their noichbours in this | 
spect as in others (is. xliv. IJj \\'u>d. xiii. 13). | 
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When the process of adorning the image was com* 
pleted, it was placed in a temple or shrine appointed 
lor it (Epist. Jer. 12, 19; Wisd. xiii. 15; 1 Cor. 
riii. 10)> From these temples the idols were some* 
times carried in proccnion (Epist. Jer. 4, 26) on 
festival (lays. Their prie>ts w> ie maintained from 
the idol treasury, and feasted upon the mtnts which 
were appdnted Ibr the tdob* nse (M and the 
Draffon, 1 ' . 

Idolatry, btnctly speaking, i!<-ijotes the worship 
of deity in a visible form, wheiiier the images to 
which homage is paid are symbolical leprwfpntntions 
of the true God, or of the false divinities which have 
been made the objects of worship in His stead.— I, 
The first undoubted allosion to ididatry or idolatrous 
customs in the KUe is in the aocotint of Raid's 

sttnlinp her father's tciTijthim (Oiii. xxxi. 19), a 
relic of the worship of other gods, whom the an^ 
ceston of the fara^tes served ** on the other side of 

flic river, in old time"' (Josh. xxW. 2). Thes*' he 
consulted as oracles (Gen. xix. 27, A. V. " learned 
by experieiKV ") though witliout entirely losing sight 
of the God of Abraham niul the God of Nahor, to 
whom he appealed when occa&ion otrered (Gen. xxxi. 
53), while he was ready, in the presence of Jacobs 
to acknowledge tba benefits confen-ed upon him by 
JeRovah (Gen. xn. 27). Such, indeed, was the 
character of most of the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. Like the Cutheon colonists in iiamaiia, 
who ** Aand Jehovah and acrved thrir own gods" 
(2 K. xvii, nS"), they blended in a stmn^e manner 
a tliMjretical behef in the true God with the exteriuil 
reverence which, in differeut stages of their history, 
they were led to \x\y to the iduU of the nations by 
whom they were surrounded. And this mai'ked 
feature of the Hebrew character is traceable through- 
out the entire history of the people. During their 
long residence in Kgypt, the country of 8ymU>lism, 
they defiled themselves with the idols of the land, 
and it was long before the taint was removed (Josh. 
niY. 14; El. n. T). To these gods Moses, as the 
herald of Jehovah, flung down tlie $;aiiiit!et of de- 
fiance, and the plagues of Egypt smote their sym* 
hols (Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, with the memory of 
their deliverance fiesli in their minds, their leader 
absent, the Israelites ckinoured for i>ome visible 
shape in which they might worship the God who had 
brought than up out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii.). Aaron 
lent himself to the popular cry, and choae as the 
symiiil of deify one with which they had long been 
fiuniliar — tiie cnJi— embodiment of Apis, and em- 
Mem of tlie productive power ofnatmv. Fmr a whtU 
the erection of the tabernacle, and the establishment 
of the worship which accompanied it, satisfied that 
cnrriiig for an outward sign which the Israelite* 
constantly exhibited ; and for the renuunder of their 
march through the desert, witli the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah in tiieir midst, they did not again degen- 
erate into open apostasy. But it was only so long 
as theur contact with the nations was oi n hostile 
c)i.'iracter that this seeming oilhodoxy was main- 
tained. During the lives of Joehoa and the eldeis 
who outlived £im, they kept true to their allegi- 
ance ; hut the geneitttwin tbilowing, who knew not 
Jehovah, nor the works he had done for Israel, 
swerved finom the ptiun path bt their fathers, and 
were can;;ht in the toils of the foreigner J ' ii.). 
From tlus time forth their histoiy bixomes uttle 
more than a chronicle of the inevitable sequcace of 
offence and punishment (Judg. ii. 12, 14 . Bv 
turns each conc^uerii^ nation strove to esubiish the 
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wonhip of iti natiooal god. Thus far idolatry is a 
ratiooiu ite. The epnod* «r Mieth* in Ju^. zrii. 

xriii., sheds a lurid light on the seriet practices of 
iodividuals, who without formally renouncing Jc- 
liorah, thoogh ceasing to nroiriiise Him as the theo- 
cratic King (xvii. 6), Wv.hA with His worship the 
sjmbols of ancient idolati y. The hou.se of God, or 
ianctoary, whicli Mirah made in imitation of that 
at Shiloh, was decorated with an epbod and tcmpbiin 
dedicated to God, and with a graten sod molten 
image conscciated to some inferior deities. It is a 
significant fact, showing bow deeply rooted in the 
people WM the tendency to Molatry* tfiat a Lorlte^ 
wIjo, of al! other-i, shmild have been meet sedulous 
to maintain Jebo^-aii's woi^ip in iU purity, was 
ftoad to awnme tbe office of priest to the images of 
Micah ; and that this Lerite, priest aftei wai-ds to 
the idols of I>au, was no other Uian Jouatluiu, tJie 
son of Qershom. the son of Moses. In later times 
the practice of seciet idolatry was carried to gnater 
lengths. Images were set up on the com4hx>v«, in 
the wine-vats, and bch nd tlic dfms of privnte houses 
(Is. Irii. 8 ; Hoa, ix. 1, 2) } and to check this tend- 
ency the statute in Dmt. snrif. 15 was originally 
protnuljiafe-J. Under Samuel's adniinistiation a &st 
was held, and purificatoiT rites performed, to maik 
(he pnUle nnundation or idolatry (1 Sam. rit. 8-6). 
But in the reis::Ti of .*v3lomon all this was for^tten. 
Each of his many foreign wives brought with her the 
gods of her own natkm; sad tfw gods of Ammon, 
Moab, and Zidon, were openly worshipped. Reho- 
boam, the son of an Ammonite mother, perpetuated 
tlie worst features of Solomon's idolatry (1 K. xiv. 
22-24) ; and in his reign was made the gitat acfcisia 
in the national religion: when Jeroboam, iresh from 
bis recollections of tlie Apis wor>hip of Epypt, 
orectsd golden calves at Betbel and at Dan, and by 
this crafty state-poiicv sevvred forertrtlwlditgdonis 
of Judah and Isni 1 ' 1 K. xii. 26-33). The suc- 
cessors of Jeroboam lollowed in his steps, till A hah, 
who married a Zidonian princess, at her in*ti station 
(1 K. ixi. 27)) built a tcnrple and alf.ar to l>a;il, and 
revived all the abominations of the Amorites (1 K. 
azi. 26). Compared with the worship of Baal, the 
worship of tbe calves was a Tenial offence, proboUy 
because it was morally less detestable and also less 
anti-national (I K. xi;. 28 ; 2 K. i. 28-31). Henc-e- 
foiih Boal-worship became so oompletelj identified 
wHh ilN nortbem kb^dom that ft ie deaeribed as 
WaUdngtn the way or statutes of the kings of Israel 
(2 K.^ni, 3, xvii. 8), as distinguished from tbe sin 
of Jeroboam. The conquest of tbe ten tribes by 
Slialmaneser was for tl ptn ihe last scene of the 
dtmma of abominatiun.<! wnich had been enacted un- 
totemiptedly for upwards of 950 jeaiic In tbe 
northern kingdom no reformer arose to r»n tbe 
long line of royal apostates: whatercrwas emoted 
in the way of reformation, was done by the hands 
of the wagk (2 Clir. xxxi. 1). Tbe 'first act of 
Benitbm on ascending thefhronowas therattora- 
tion and purification of tlie temple which had been 
dismantled and closed during the latter part of bis 
fether's life (2 Chr. xxviii, 24, rxix. 3). The icono- 
da&tic spirit \vn'< not (onrineii to .ludah and Benia- 
min, but spread throughout Ephraira and MamL-Mh 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all external appearance 
idolatiy was extirpated. Bat the icfbirm extended 
litfle Mow the stirfaoe (Is. zirfx. IJt). With the 
death of Josiah ended the last effoi t to revive amont; 
tbe people a purer ritual, if not a purer faith. The 
lamp of David, wUdi Iwd kng Ani. but « atrug- 



gling ray, flickered for a while and then went out 
in t&d ai ' kn sM of Brityloalaa captivity. Batfimigii 

exile was powerless to eradicate the deep inbred 
tendency to idolatry. One of tbe first difficulties 
with which Elzra had to contend, and which 
brought him well nigh to desfkair, was tlic ha^^te 
with which his countrymen took them toicigu 
wives of the people of tbe land, and followed 
tbcm io all their abomfaiaUons (Ksr. is.). The 
conquests of Alanuder hi Asia eaoeed Onek in- 
fluence to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry 
to be first tolerated, and then practised, by this 
Jews ( 1 Maec f . 43-50, 94). The attempt of Aa- 
tiochus to establish this form of worship was vi- 
gorously resisted by Uattatbias (1 Mace. ii. 2.')-26). 
Tbe erection of ajniafognea has been assigned as a 
reason for the comparative purity of the Jewisli 
worship after the captivity, while anoUier cause has 
been discovered in the hatred for images aoe|«llred 
by the Jews in their intercourse with tbe Petiians. 
It has been a question mndi debated whether the 
Isniclites were ever so far given \ip to idolatry .-v. to 
io«e ail knowledge of tbe true Cod. It would be 
hard to assert tMs efany natloa, and still moradifli- 
cult to prove. But there is still room for pravo 
suspicion that unoog tbe masses of tbe people, 
though the idea of a tupeme Being— of wliom the 
images they worshippevl were but the distoHtKl re- 
presentatives — was not euttrdy lost, it wa<« so ob- 
scure<l as to be but dimly apprehended (3 Gfar. XV. 
3).— II. The old religion of the .^^hemitic races con- 
sisted, in the opinion of Movers, in the deification of 
tbe powers and laws of nature ; these powers being 
OQDsiderBd ntitcr as distioct and indraeodeDt, or as 
mamftstatioiis of one sopKme and alf-rttliog beiDg. 
In most instances the two iJ*'as were co-existent. 
The deity foUowiug human analogy, was ooooeived 
of aa BuJe and female: Ae one reptrcoenting the 
active, the other the passive principle of nature ; 
tbe former the .source of spintual, the latter of phy- 
sical lite. Tlie !<un and moon wore early aslccAsd aa 
outwaid symbols of tliis all-peiTading power, nnd 
the worship of the heavenly bodies was not only the 
most ancient but tbe most prevalent system of idol- 
atry. Takin? its rise in the plains of Cbaldea, it 
spread tbrout;h Lgypt, Greece, Scytbia, and even 
Mexico and Ceylon (comp. L)eut. iv. 19, xvii. 'i ; 
Job xxxi. 26-28). It is probaUe that tbe Israelites 
kamt their ml Ismeoe in sun-wenhip from the 
Egyptians, in whose religious system lh.it luminary, 
as Osiris, held a prominent plaoe. Tbe Fhoeuiciuas 
worshipprd him under tbe title of *' Lord of heaven." 
As Molech or Wilf^ri, thr sun wa.<t worshijipd by 
the Ammonite, an<l as Chemo^U by Uie Mcabitcs. 
TheHadad of the .Synans is the same deity. Tbe 
As^rian Bel or Belus, is another fonn of Beal. 
By the later Inngs of Judah, «iered horstt and dia> 
riot.s were dedicated to tlie sun- god, a.s by the Per- 
sians (2 K. xxiii. U). Tbe moon, wonbipped by 
the Phoenidans tinder the tiame of Aslarte or Basl- 
tis, the jvTssive power of nature, as B;ul w;i& the 
active, and known to tbe liebrews as A^itaroih or 
Ashterelb, the tutelary goddess of the Zidon ians, 
apy ears early among tbe objects of Israelili^h idd- 
iitry. But, tliough we have no positive hutoricnl 
acoolUt of star-worship before tbe Assyrian pehod, 
we may infer that it was carl/ prsctiaed ia « «Bn- 
Crete form among tbe Israelites fVom the allarioos 
in .\mns V. 26, and Acts vii. 42, 43. How evei this 
may be, Covers contends that tbe laUsr star-woi^ip, 
introdiioed by Ahas awl fbOMred hy Uaaaaaah, wae 
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p:iiTr an l more spiritual in it« mton than the 
Li-acUlu- Phoenician worship of the h«»TenIy bodies 
und«r symbolical forms as Baal and Ashf-ruli ; aiui 
that it was not idoktiy in the same ceoae that the 
latter was, but <rf'a dmpljoonteraplative eharaet«r. 
But tht^re is no rpasoo to believe tluit the divine 
lionoars paid to the Queen of Heaven " {jot as 
«lba« icndor '*I1m finme*' or **Ktmctar« oftlM 
heavens") were erjually dissociate fiom imaj^ 
worship. The alluisioiu ia Job xxxviii. ^1, 32, are 
too oho iUK to allow any mferenoe to be drawn as 
to the roysttrious influence* which were held by 
the old asii olo^'ers to hie exercised by the stars over 
kaman de»tiny, nor is there sufficient evidence to 
connect them with anything more noooditft than 
the astronomical knowledge of the period. The 
tome may he said of the poetical figure i:i DelKii-ah's 
cfaaDt of triumph, " the stars from their highways 
v«md with SlMm" (Ji!%. v. 20). Ia tb* later 
tliivri of the monarchy, Mazialotli, the plaiiets, or 
the zodiacal signs, received, next to the sua aiid 
moon, their ahere of popular adoration (2 K. zxiii. 
5). P^st-wor^hip, as ereraplifirfi i:: tlie calv^ of 
Jerolxjam axui the dark hinti> which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been alluded to. 
There is no actual proof that Uie Israelite ever 
joined in the service of Dagon, the Bsh*g<jd of the 
Philistines, though Ahaziah sent stealthily to Diud- 
»tmb» Um aj'C^ of Skrm (2 K. i.), nnd in hbu 
tinea the mmn eerpent beeBme the ub ject of idolik 
troos liiitnage (2 K. xviii. 4;. Of pun- hero-wor- 
among tlM Sbonitic races we find no trace. 
The Tvtmam in Wiad. sir. 15 {• to a later pnctiee 
introd jcH by the Greeks. The singular reverence 
with which trties have been honoured in uot without 
example in the history of the Hebrews. The tere- 
binth at Mimre, beneath which Abraham built an 
altar (Gen. xii. 7, ziii. 18), and the memorial grove 
plant*^ by him at Beersheba (Gen. zxi. 33), were 
iatimatety oooiMcted with patriarchAl wonbip. 
Meatttaiiif and high places were choetn spots for 
ofT'Ting sac-rifice and incense to idols (1 K. .xi. 7, 

xiv. 23) ; and the retirement of gardens and the 
thick shade of woods odowl gmt attnctioae to 

their worsihippcrs (2 K. \v\. 4 ; Is. i. 29 ; IIos. iv. 

13) . The host of heaven was worshipped on the 
bouse-top) 2 K. zxiii. 12 ; Jer. xiz. 3, zzzii. 29 ; 
Z*^h. i. 5). The priests of tl:- false worship are 
sometimes de&igoateti Cbenianm, a word of byriac 
origin, to which different meanings have been as- 
aiffned. It is applied to the non-Levitical priests 
who fmmt incense on the high places (2 K. zxiii. 5) 
as u t'll as to the priests of the calves ( Hos. x. b). 
la addition to the priests tliere were other persons 
Intimately cooneetad with idolalftMis iltta, and the 
impurities from which they were ius<parable. Both 
vatD and women consecrated themselves to the ser- 
vice «f idolet the IbrnMr as kedhhtm^ for whidi 
there rex-son to believe th? A. V. (Deut. xxiii. 17, 
&c.) has uot given loo liarsh an equivalent; the 
latter as kedhhAth, who wove shrines for Astarte 
(2 K. xxiii. 7). The same class of women existed 
among the Phcenicians, Armenians, Ljdians, and 
Babylonians (Epist. of Jerem. rer. 43). They are 
distinguished from the pobiic proetitutes (Has. ir. 

14) asd asMieiated with the perfonnanees of sacred 
ritts. Pn«idi>. these aoce«aorie» there were the ord- 
ioaiy rites of worship which idolatrous systems 
Ikad In eoauBoo with the religion of the H«brew». 
■Offeniig burnt sacrifices to the idol gi^!s (2 K. 
T. 17;, buTDiog ioceose in their honour (1 K. zi. 
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8), and bowing down in worship before their images 
(IK. six. 18) were the chief parts of their ritual ; 
and from their very analogy with the ceremonies 
of true worship were mom eeductire than the 
groeMr ibrais. Nothing can lie stranger or more 
|x>sitive than the language in which these ceremonies 
were denounced bj Hebrew law. Evexj detail of 
idsl-wonhip was tnade the evbjeet of « sepnvte en- 
actment, and many of the laws, which in themselves 
seem trivial and almost absmd, receive from this 
point of view their true signiticanee. We are told 
by Maimonides that the prohihilions against sowing 
a field with raiiigU'd sc«d, and weariug garments of 
mixed material, were directed against ue prnctlcfls 
of idolnten, who attributed a kind of HM^eel infin- 
enee to the nlztoTB (Lev. xiz. 19). 8a& too were 
the precepts which forbaile that the garments of the 
sexes should be iotercbanged (DeuU zxiii. 5). There 
are supposed to be allaiiaae to thepnetioe of necro* 
mancy in \i. Ixr. 4, or at any rate to superstitious 
rites in connexion with the dead. Cutting the flesh 
for the dead (Lev. zix. 28 ; 1 K. zriii. 28), and 
making a be1dnes.s between the eyes (Dent. xir. 1) 
were assocbtc^i with idolatrous rites: tiie latter 
being a custom among the Syrians. The law which 
regtdated clean aod unclean meets {I^v. xx. 23-26) 
may be considered both as a nnitary r^ulation 
and also as having a tendency to scp,irate the 
Israelitee firom the surrounding idolatrous nations. 
The ttonee, ene of tiie oiH^wn animels of Lefiticat 
(xi. 29), was Mcnfu-ed l>y the ancient Magi (Is. 
Ixvi. 17). £atiI^; of the things offered wosi a neces- 
sary appendage to the eserlfiee (eoup. Ex. xviii. 12, 
ixxii. 6; ixxir, 15; Num. xxr. 2, It."). The Is- 
raelites were forbidden " to pdnt any mark nj>on 
them" (Lev. zix. 28), becau!« it wun ewtom of 
idolaters to bi-and u|>on th^ir flesh some symbol 
of tlie deity tliey worshipped, am the ivy-leaf of 
Bacchus (3 Mace. ii. 29). Many other practices 
of fiJie worship are eUuded to» «nd nnde the sul^ 
jeets of rigorous prohibition, bat none ere more 
fmjueiitly or more severely denounced than those 
which iMculinrl/ distinguished the worship of Mo> 
leeh. It has been attennted to deny that the wei^ 
ship of this idol was polluted by the foul sLiin of 
human sacritl(%, but the allusions are too plaiu and 
too pointed to admit of reasonable doubt (Deut. xii. 
31 ; 2 K. iii. 27; Jer. vii. 31 ; Ps. cvi. 37; Ex. 
xxiii. 29). iior was tliis practice confined to the 
rites of Moloch ; it extende<l to those of Baal (Jer. 
xix. 5), and the king of Moab (2 K. iii. 27) offered 
his son as a tmrnt^ofTcriug to his god Clieraeeh. 
Kissing the images of Uie grxls (1 K. lix. IS; IIos. 
ziii. 2), hanging votive otierings in their temples 
(1 Sam. xsri. 10), and eanying them to battle 
(2 Sam. v. 21\ as the Jews of ^Taccabaeuj^ army 
did with the things consecrated to the idols of the 
Jamnites (2 Maoc lU. 40)» am QMgts connected 
with idolatry which are cnsually mentioned, though 
iiut ui.ode the objects of ciprcas legislation, liut 
soothsaying, inter]): ctation of dreams, necromancy, 
witchcraft, magic, and oUaer fiirms of divination, are 
alike forbidden (Deut. xvlli. 9 ; 3 K. i. 8 ; b. Izir. 
4; Ez. zxi. 21).— III. It remains now bricliy t ) 
consider the light in which i Inl itry was rigarded in 
die Mosaic oede. and the {^en dties with whidi It 
wa.s visited. If on" ni.xiii ohj-'i t of the Hebrew 
polity was to teach tlwj unity of Ood, the extermin- 
ation of idolatry was but a euberdinnte on I. .Jr. 
hovah, the God of the Israelites, wns the civil hf.nl 
of the k>tate. He was tlic theocratic king of the • 
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p<?oy>li', wlio had delivered them from bondage, atid 
to w iiom they had tnken a willini: oath of allegi- 
ance. Idolatry, therefore, to an Isnielitc was a 
ktiit« offence (1 Sam. xr. 23), a politicitl crime of 
the gniTett cfaaracter, hit^h tranon npioA the ma- 
jesty of his king, hut ii w as mui h more than all 
this. While the idolatry of foreign nattoiu is stig- 
nntifid merely as an aWiinalkKi in the eight of 
Gr«\, which t-nllcil for his vcTip^mre, the sin ot'tho 
Israeliteii is regarded as of more glaring eDonnify 
and greater moral gnilt. In the figurative lan^tuii'i^ 
of the pn>])hets, the rrlntion between Jeliiivah ainl 
his people is reprei>CDt4.\i as a marriage bond (b. liv. 
5 ; Jer. iii. 14), and the woi-ship of false gods with 
all its accompaniments (Lev. xx. 50) becomes then 
the greatest of social wrongs (Hos. ii. ; Jer. iii., &c.). 
Regarded in a moral nispect, faL^e gods are called 
" stoiobling blocks" (E«. xir. 3), "lies" (Am. 
ii.4; Botn. i. 25)," horwre* or "frights "(1 K. 
vx. 13 ; Jer. 1. 38), •* abotiiimtions " (Deut. xxix. 
17, zzzii. 16 i 1 K. zi. 5} 2 K. xxiu. 13), " guilt" 
(abatnet for ecMicivtev Am. rid. 14, osIimA, comp. 
2 Chr. xxix. 18, perhaps with a play on Asfiima, 
2 K. xrii. 30), uud witli a piotuutid sense of the 
degradation consequent upon their worship, they are 
diaracterised by the j^iojihofs, whos** mi-^sion it w.i.s 
to warn the peopl«? ag;iiust them (Jer. xliv. 4), as 
"shame "(Jer. xi. l;'. ; Hos. ix. 10). As considered 
with nftraioe to Jehov-ah, they are "other gods" 
(JoA. adr. 2, 16), *• stranpe 'gods " (Deut xxxii. 
16\ " new gods" (Juil;;. v. 8 , " devils,— not Go<\ " 
(Deut xxxii. 17 ; 1 Cor. x. 20, 21) j sod, as de- 
noting their finvign origin, " gods of the ibreignor " 
(Josh. xxiv. 14, 15). Idolilrr. therefore, beincr 
from one point of view a political offence, could be 
pnuished without infrins;eraent of di^l ti|^(8. No 
penalttt's were attnelit»-l to mere opinions. For 
utight wc kuuw, tlieolt^iial speculation may have 
been as rife among the Hebrews as in modem times, 
though such was not the tendency of the Sheniitic 
mind. It was not, however, such speculations, 
heterodox though they might be, but overt acts of 
idolati7, which were made the sobjecto of legis- 
lation. The first and ttcond oommandments are 
iMrwted against idolatry of ovoy flirm. In iivi- 
duals and communities were eqii&lly amenable to 
the r^roos code. The tndiTidaal ofleoder wis de- 
voted to dcstriicllon (Kx. xxii. 20); his nenr<st 
relatives were not only bound to denounce him aii i 
deliver him up to punishment (Deut. xiii. 
but their hands were to strike the first blow when, 
on the evidence of two witn^es at least, he was 
stoned (Deut. xvii. 2-5). To attempt to seduce 
othere to falsa worship was a crime of equal 
enormity (Deut. ilii. 6-10). An idolatrous nation 
shaiiil a .similar fite. — IV. Much indirect evidence 
oa this subject might be supplied by an investiga- 
tion of proper names. Traces of the snn-tror^hip of 
the nncicnt Cannanitos remain in the nomenclature 
of their countiy. Ikth-Shemcsh, " bouse of the 
sun," En-Sheroesh, " spring of the snn," and Ir^ 
Shemesh, " city of the sun,"' whether they be the 
original Caunaiiitish nnmcs or their iicbrew i-eiider- 
ings, attest the reverence paid to the source of light 
and heit, the symbol of the fertili.sing power of 
nature. Samson, the Hebrew national hero, took 
)iis nnnio from the s.nme luminary, and wns bom in 
a niountoia-villsge abore the niodern 'Ain Sfienu 
<Kn-Shemesh). The name of Uaal, the sun-god, is 

' lie of flie most nMiimon OCfUiTCnrL' in cotiii«,in'! 

woi^, and is often aisociated with places coiue- 



crated to his worship. The Moon, Astarte or Ash- 
taroth, gave her name to a city of Bashan (Josh, 
xiii. 12, 31). Nebo enters into many compounds: 
Nebu-saradao, Samgu^nelM}, and the lilie. Bel i» 
found in BeUttiiar, Belte'ihaxnr, and others. 
Chomosh, (he (ire-god of Moah, appears in Carche- 
mish, and Peor in Beth-Peor. Malcom, a name 
whidi ooenn but onoe, and dien of a Moabite bjr 
! hirth, mav have hrr-n ronrjefte^l with Moloih and 
Milcutu. A glinijis'' ot star-woibhip nuiy he .seei* 
Id the name of the city Chesil. It is impossible to 
pursue this invfst:_;ati():i to any length: the hints 
which have been thiowa out may prove suggestive. 

Id'nel, 1 Ksd. viii. 43. [Ariel, 1.] 

Idome'a, Is. xxxiv. 5, 6 ; £z. xxxv. 15, xxxri. 
5; 1 Mmv-. iv. 15, 29, 61, t. 3, vi. 31 ; 2 Mmc 
xii. " 1 : y.M-k iii. 8. [EdOM.] 

Idtime'aai, 2 Mace. z. 15, 16. [Edox.] 

I'gal. 1. Oneof the spies. Mm of Joseph, of tbo 
tribe of Iss.'iohar (Num. .xiii. 7). — 2. One of the 
heroes of David's guard, son of .Nathan of Zobah 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 86). 

Igdali'ah, a prophet or holr man — " the mnn 
of God " — named oiicf ouly (Jtr. xxxv. 4 ), m tiie 
father of Hanan. 

I'geal, a ^i->n of Shi'tnainh ; a descendant of thfr 
rojal house of Judali (1 Chr. iii. 22). 

I'im. 1. The partial or contracted fom of the 
name Ije-Abarim (Num. xzxiii. 45).^. A town 
in the extreme sonth of Jndah (Josh. tv. 38). 

I'je-Ab'arim, one of the later halting places of 
the children of i&rael (Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44). 
It was on Uwbonndarf-'^he S.E. boondaty— of toe 
tiTjitory of Moah ; not on (he p;vstiire-<lnwns of 
the Mishor, the modem Beika, but in the mtJoar, 
the waste tmcoltivated " witdemeos " on its skirts 
(.Txi. 1!>. No identification of its sitnatioa haa 
been attempted. 

lion, n town in the noith of I'alestine, belonging 
to the tribe of Naphtali. It was taken and plun> 
dered by the captains of Benhadad (1 K. XT. 20 ; 
2 Chr. xvi. 4), and a second time by Tiglath-pilcser 
(2 K. XV. 29). At the base of the mountains d 
Naphtali, a iew miles N.W. of the nte of Dan, ia 
a ft rtil.' and beautiful little plain call.»d Aferj 'At/in. 
This, in all probability, is the site of the long-lost 
Ijon. 

ncluih, the father of IitA the Tdioito (8 Ssn. 

xxiii. 20 ; 1 Chr. xi. 28, zzrii. 9). 
Ilai, an Ahohite, one «f the heroei of DaTid's 

guai-d (1 Chr. xi. 29). 

Ulyr'ioum, an extensive district lying along the 
eastern coast of the Adri.itlc from the boundary of 
Italy on the noiih to £|iiras on the south, and 
contiguous to Moesia and Vsndaoin on tbe «hI 
(]iom. XV. 19 . 

Image. Hdol.] 

Im'la, father or progenitor of Mieahdi tfie pro- 
phet (2 Chr. wiii. 7, 8). The torm 

Im'Iah, is employed in the ponill /I narrative 
(1 K. xxli. 8, 9). 

Imm&n'uel, the symbolical name given by the 
prophet iMuih to the child who w.is announced to- 
.\ha2 and the people of Judah, as the sign which 
God would give of their delivei-ance from their 
enemies (Is. \ n. 14). It is applied by the Apostle 
Matthew to tin; Messiiih, Ihm u nf tlie N'ii_;in (^l.itt. 
i. 23). Ju tlie early paii of the of Ahaz the 
kiiij^lom of Judah wns thwntened with annihilation 
I'V the i oml>iiir(l nrniie.s of Syiia an l Isia-I. .Tern- 

VAlem was menaced with a siege. Ihc king nad 
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gone to " the coodait of tlio npper pool," when the 
propliet met him with the message of consolation. 
Not only were the designs of tii.; iicstile amiips to 
bat within tixtj-'tivn jeart the kiogdoin of 
taut) woaM be In oonfinnalioa of his 

\v(>r.i>, the prnpLet Tols Aliaz rusk a sign of Jehovah, 
which the king, with pretended humility, reiiued 
to do. Aftar ntaiinistaing a ktov itbofce to Ahaz 
fn hi? cb«tTrnrr. I«ainh announces the sipi whicli 
Jehovtih Himteif would give uxuisked: ** behold! 
the rir^in is with child and beareth a «nit Kui ah* 
j-ha!! call his name ImuuinneL" The interpreters 
ct' this passage are ftiitujallj dividcil iuto three 
cla.-«es. The first class consists of those who refer 
tbe fuUiliiient of tb« prophecy to a historical erent, 
windi followed itnilMdiately upon it« deliven,'. The 
niii'oi-ity of Christian writers, till witliin tlic last 
Htty yeuBf form a aecood chm, and apply the pro- 
pberr exdosively to the Moniali, while a third elasii, 
almoKt equally numerous, i\gtPo in «in>i(lering botli 
these erplanatioos true, md hold that the propiiecy 
had an inunediate and literal fulfilment, but was 
rtiiiij I 't-ly nccomplished in the miraculous loucep- 
tioo auj liith of Christ. Among the fiut ai<> 
namhwwi the JewiA writers of all ages, without 
eiceptiou. Some, as Jarchi and Aben Ezra, refer 
the prophecy to a son of Isaiah himself, others to 
Htvr k: us. nnJ others to a of Ahaz by ruioth>ir 
wiie, Ai Kiaochi and Abarbonel. Interpreters of 
the feoQod daas, who rHer the prophecy solely to 
the- M'->>i.ih, of course undei-stand by iho 'alrndh 
the Viigm Mary. Against this hypothesis oi a 
eoldy Messianic refeivnce, it is objected that the 
birth of the Messiah could not Ix? a sign of delivei^ 
ance to the people i^t' Judait in the time of Ahaz. 
Vitrii^ explains it thus: as surely as Messiah w^uld 
be born of the rirgiD, so surely would God delirer 
the JewB hma the threatened evil. But this ex- 
planation iurolres another difficulty. Before the 
child ahaiJ airire at yean of diicretioa the prophet 
aniHninoei the dnolatloB of the bmd whoee kings 
tbrc.-if-:-iie<J .Ahaz. In view of the JifTiculiies which 
attend these explanations of the prophecy, the 
third dlM of interpreters above allaiisd to have 
iwourse to a th(K>ry which combines the two pre- 
celing, vix., the hypothesis of the double sense. 
They suppose that the imiiwdiata icftnnoe of the 
pi-uphet was to some contemporary occurrence, but 
ih:tt his words received their true and full accom- 
plishment in the birth of the Messiah. From the 
luanoer in which the qnotaticn oooois io Jiatt. i. 
23. there can bo no deaht tiiat the E?aagdiek did 
not asc it by way of accommodation, but as havln;; 
in view ite actual aooompUahment. Whatever may 
Imtc been hit opinion m to any eontemporary or 
immwli.'it*? rrftmacc it might contain, this was 
completely ohscuretl by the full conviction liiat 
Imrst upon him when he r^ixed its completion in 
the Messiah. The hyjn-,thi^M.-. of the double sense 
satisties most of th.* le^itmements of the problem, 
and as it is at the same time supported by 
the nnalogy of the Apostle's quotations from the 
O. T. (Matt. ii. 15. 18, 23; iv. 15), we accept 
it as apprarimatiwg nnwt netflj to tha true 
solutioa. 

Tm*mttf the fbdnder of an hnport ant family of 

tinests (1 Chr. it. 12 ; Nth. xi. W,. Thi.s family 
had charge o^ and gnve it» name to, the sixteenth 
coni-se of the aerrict.- ' 1 Chr. xxiv. 14).— 8. Appa- 
rently the nnme of a place in BabjrloBia (£ir. ii. 
59; Neb. ni. 61). 



a descendant of Aiher« Mb of Helen 

(1 Chr. vii. 35; oomp. 40). 

Im'nah, 1. The firsl-bom of Asher (I Chr. 
vii. 30 j.— 8. Kore bea-Imnah, the Levity aiaiited 
in the reibme of Bnekiah (3 Chr. sni. 14). 

Im'rah, a de^eudiuit of Aefaar^ of the SuuSj 
ZoHiAH (l Chr. vii. 36). 
Iffl'ri. 1. A man of Judah of the gieat fiunily 

nf Phaiez (1 Chr. ix. 4).— flL Father «r pnfenitw 

at Zaccl r (Neh. iii. 2). 
Ineenio. The inoanae employed in the eenrie*- 

of the tahera.it;le was nmipounded of the perfumes 
stacte, oaychn, giilbanum, and pure frankincense. 
All inceniie which was not made of these ingrediente 
was forbidden to be offerad (l£x. nz. 9). Aooocdiofp 
to Raehl on Ex. zx*. 34, the aboremeotioned per- 
f'nraes were miied in cqu.il pro|)orlions, s'>vr-nty 
tnanehs being taken of each. In addition to the 
four ingrediente already toentiooed Badd cnamemtei 
!-cven others. .Jos.phiis mentions thirteen. The 
pro]>oiiions of tlie additional spices are given by 
.M.iimonides as follows. Of myrrh, cassia, splk^ 
ii.-ird, .-ind saflTi'on, sixteen manehs each. Ofcnstns 
twelve manehs, cinnamon uiue manehs, sweet baik 
three manehs. The weight of the whole confection 
was 368 maoelu. To theae wae added the fourth 
pait of a cab of nit of Sodom, Witt amber of 
Joi\ian, and :i herb called "the snioko-iai,-er," 
known only to the cunning in such matters, to 
whom tike aeeret deKeoded bf tmditioa. In tiko 
onlinary daily service one maneh was uses], half in 
the morning and half in the evening. Allowing 
then one maneh of incen«e for each day of the solar 
year, the three manehs which leni.^incd woir a;:.ain 
pounded, and used by ihu high-pxiest ua the day of 
atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it ww «»- 
stnntly kept in the temple. The inooue po w e wed 
the thi-eefold characteristic of being ealted (nofc 
'• tanptTid " as in .\. V. ;, ptire and holy. Salt 
was tlie symbol of incorruptnes, and nothing, 
says HeimenideB^ ma oftred without it, except the 
wine of the drink-offering-i, the blooil, and tlie 
wood (cC Lev. ii. 13). Aaron, os bigb-pnest, was 
originaUy l^tpotnted to offer incense, but in the 
daily .vrvice of the .wond temple the oflice devolved 
upuu tii€ iuterioi piie^ts, from among whom one 
was chosen by lot (Luke i. 9), each morning and 
evening. The officiating priest appointed anothert 
whose office it was to take the Bre from the hraien 
altar. The tim*-* of otfei inj: incense were specified 
in the inetroctioDe iint given to Moees (£x. zzz. 7, 
8). The mondng inceoae waa oflbred whtn the 
lamps wore trimmeil in the Tloly place, and before 
the sacritice, when the watchman ml tor Uie pur- 
pose anoouDoed the break of day. When the lamp* 
were lighted " l>etween the evcnins^s," after the 
evening sacritice and belbre the dnnk-ofTeiinp were 
offered, incense was again burnt on the poUien altar, 
which " belonged to the oracle" (I K. vL 22), and 
stixxl before the veil which separated the Holy 
place from the Holy of Holies, the throne of God 
(Kev. viii. 4). When the priest entered the Holy 
place with the faieenM^ all the people were nmo?«d 
from the temple, and from between the potch and 
the altar (cf. Luke i. 10). Profound silence wa» 
obeereed among the oongr^tion who were praying 
without ''cf. Rev. viii. 1), and at a signal fiom the 

Eretect the priest cast the iaceii^ ou the fire, and 
swing reverently towards the Holy of HoUea re- 
tired slowly backwards, not fttAmf^ hia prayer 
tliat he might not alarm the ooogngation, OT caoao 
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them to fev that he had beea struck d«ad for 
tdknng wmorlliilf (Lev. xri. 13; Lnkt 1. 21). 

On the ciny of atonpnicn' *!>j ^n-Jce wxs difffrent. 
The ofTertng of incen^} ha.s luimed a port oi the 
vdigfcMis ceremoDies ot most Mdaii natiotu. It 
•was an cluneut iu the idolatrous worship of the 
ixraelitM (Jcr. ii. 17, xlvui. 35; 2 Chr. xxstr. 

With regard to th« ^nniboliad meaning of 
incense, opinions hare been tcmaj and widely diiQfisr- 
ing. Looicing upon incense in oonnexton with the 
other ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual, 
it would rather seem to be sjmbotical, not of pi-ayer 
itsdC but of tint wUch inakes prayer acceplable, 
the intercession of Chiist. In Fiev. viii. 3, 4, the 
iuceuiie is spoken of as sometluog distinct from, 
though offend with, the praym of «I1 tb« Mbts 
(cf. Luke i. 10^ ; and id lu-v. r. 8 it ia the golden 
rials, and not the odours or iacoase, which are said 
to Iw the pn^fon of mints. 

India. The name of India does not occur in the 
Bible before the book of Esther, where it is noticed 
as the limit of the territories of Ahasucrus in the 
out, ai fiihioda wm in th« west (i. 1 i jui, 9> 
Tlu ladkof nw book of Erfhor b not tho poJiiP 
sula of Hbdostan, but the country surrounding 
the Indus, tht Fw^db and perbi^ Scmtk. In 
1 Ihec Tiii. 8, India ia ndomd among tiio coon- 
tries which Eumeties, king of IVrgimus, received 
out of tiie foi-mor poi^so^ious of AuUochus the Great. 
A more aiahentic i;otie« of the conntrj occurs in 
1 Idacc xi. 37. But though tlio name of India 
occurs so seldom, the people and protluctiom of tliat 
country must have bieen tolerably well known to 
the.Jewa. Thar* is uodoabtod oridanoa that an 
actiTO trada vaa carriad on hetwom India and 
Western Asia. Tlie tmd.- opened by Solomon with 
Opbir thro^h the lied 5ea cbiciiy conaisted of Indian 
arttdta. Tne connerion tboa establiabad with India 
led to the opinion thnt the Indians wei'O included 
under the ethnological title of Cuah ^Ueo. z. 6). 
bharitaaoa. [Hkir.] 
Ink, InUiom. [Writixo.] 
Ijan. The Hebrew word {mdlon) thus rendered 
literally signifies " a lodging-place for the night." 
Inna, in our acDM of tho tann, were, as they still 
tat, vnknowtt In tihe Eaet where bospitality is reli- 
giously practiced. Tlie klians, or cnravansci-nic, 
are the representatircs of European iaos, and these 
wore catabUahed but Kradnally. It ft donbtful 
whether there is any allusioti to them in tlie Old 
Testament. The baltiug«pkce of a caravan was 
adected ori^ndly on accoiuit of its proximity to 
water or pasture, by which tlie travell"! -; piti hn;-! 
their tciits ami pa^Acd the nighL iSuch w;is un- 
doubtedly the " inn " at wbidk occurred the incid- 
cot in the life of Moses, narrated in Ex. ir. 24 
(comp. Gen. xlii. 27). On the more frequented 
routes, remote from towns (Jer. is. 2), caravan- 
eerais were in course of time etected, often at the 
eipense of tbe wealthy. The foUowing description 
of one of those on the rood from Bagdad to Bahylon 
will suffice tor all : — It is a large and substantial 
•qnarebnilding, in the distance resembling a fortress, 
bcms: si:rroin»d^'d witli a lofty wall, and f!,inked by 
round towers to defcud Uie iuuiatcii in c«l.>c of tittaek. 
RMShlf through a strong gatewar, the guest enters 
a large court, the sides of whick are divided mto 
numerous arched compartments, open in front, for 
the accommodation of separate parties and for the 
leoeptioa of goods. In the centi-e is a spncious 
tmtA fktSwn, ntid Ibr deeping upon at night, or 



for the derotiooa of the £uthful daring tha diqr. 
Between the onter wall end the oamiia)%nentt ara 

wide rauh«"d arcjuics, estendinp round the entire 
building, where the beasts of burden ai^e placed. 
Upon the roof of the arcade* to an escellent lemee, 
and over the gateway an elevat«rd towei containing; 
two rooms — one of which is open at the sides, per- 
mitting tha ooeopanu to enj >y every bi-eath of air 
that passe* across the heated plain. The terrace is 
toleiably clean ; but the court and sttbling below 
.-ire a:ikie-deep iu chopped straw and filth '' (Loftu-s 
Chatd0a, p. 13). The warioxMP (Luke a. 84) 
probably difead from flie ttterdKvfia (Ldte ii. 7) 
in having a •* host" or " innkeeper " (Luke x. 35), 
who suppUed some few of the necessary prorisiooi, 
and atlanded to tha wants of tmndUm left to hie 
charge. 

Inatant, Instantly. Urgent, urgently, or fer- 
vently, as will be seen from the following pcusages 
fLukevii. 4, xxiii. 23; Acts xxvi. 7; Rom. xii. 12). 
In Tim. iv. 2 we find " be inst-uit in season aciid 
out of season." The literal sense is " stand nndj'* 
— " be alert " Ar whatever mav faa|^. 

lo'iiia. The«abetilatiooof^iswordfbr*'Iik&*' 
in 1 Mace. viii. 8 is a conjVture of 0 rot ins without 
any autboritj of M;»S. The name was given ia 
early tinMi to Huit part of the vestem eoaet of Ada 
Minor which hy between Aeolis on the north and 
Doris on the i>outh. In Koman times Ionia ceased 
to have any political dgolBeince, being abmrbed ia 

the p-^iv-t'fi-' r-f Asia. 

IpUddei ah, a (h'S<'«ud;mt of Ik^ijamiu, one of the 
Beno-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 25). 

Ir, 1 Chr. Tii. 12. [iKi.l 

I'ra. 1. «The Jairite,**^ named in the oata' 

lojjue of David's great oinceni ("2 Sam. it. 2*T. 
—2. One of the heroes of David's guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 38 ; 1 Chr. si. 40).>— Ii Another of David'a 
guard, a Tekoite,«Mi«f IKkaih(a Snkuiii. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 28). 
Trad. Son of Enoch ; grandeoB of Oda, and 

father of ^li ii iiael {Cvn. iv. 18). 

I'ram, a leader of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 43 ; 
I Chr. i. 54), i. the chief of a family or tribe. 
No identification of him has been found. 

Ir.ha4ia'rea, in A. V. Tmc Crrr or Ihsmiw- 

TION, the name or an .ij '.l itiou of a city in Fj^'vpt. 
mentioned ooly in la. xix. 18. There are various 
expfaiaatbna. 1. " The dty of tiie aoD," a tnuv' 
lation of the Egyptian .<^cred name of Hdiopolis. 
2. "The city Heres," a transcription in the 
second word of the Egvpti.in Mci-ed name of Helio- 
polis, Ha-RA, "the aixxle (lit. "hoU5<'"j. of th« 
sun." 3. " A city de>ttoyfti," liL " a city of de- 
struction," meaning that one of the five cities met- 
tioned should be destroyed, according to Isaiah's 
idiom. 4. A city preseiTed," meaning that one 
of the five cities meutionc-i should be pn*M^rveiI. 
The fint of these explaoatioas is highly improbable, 
for we find dsewhoe both the sacred end the dril 

names of Ileliopolis, so lliat a thlixl name inerrdr .\ 
variety of the Hebrew rendering of the 4a*:red name 
is very onlikely. The s<>cond eaplanation, which 
we belicvr hi.-, not Iwn liitherto put foilh, is liable 
to the viine oliK*ction as the preceding one, besides 
that it necessitates the exclusion of the article. 
Tiie tout th explanation would not have been nottoel 
had it not been supported by the name of Qessnins. 
The common reading and old rendering remains, 
which certainly preeent no critical difficulties. A 
very carefial anminatioB of tha sixth dufCer cf 
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Isaiah, and of the xriiith aad zzth, which an ooq< 
B«d«i wKb % has indioed us lo prefer it. 

rrt, 1 Esdi. Tiii. r,2. [Uriah.! 

I'll or ITi a Ikajsunite, ion ofBela (1 Chr. vii. 
7, 12 . 

Iri'jall, -<«n of ?}ielem!;i5i, a captiin of the ward, 
who met Je;croiiih in the gate of Jenj*;iJmi called 
the "gat^ of Benjamin," accused him of being 
about to dttert to the Chaldeaw, and led him bock 
t» thf priiMcs (J«r. sxrrH. 13, 14). 

Ir'-naliaslL. A nnme wliicli, like mnny other 
nairta of places, occurs in the gcoealogacal liats of 
Jndab (1 Chr. ir. 12). Ko tnn tt tha name 
«r Ir-oahadi attidMd to nay hat bieia dis- 
corered. 

I'nni, one of the cities of Kaphtidl (Josh. xix. 

BS) ; hitherto totilly unknoTm. 

Iron (Heb. barzcl i Ch. piri'lu), rnt-ntioued 
with Intvs as the earliest of known metals (Gen. ir. 
22). Aa it if imrdj foond in its natlre state, but 
^eaeniij in oombioatkia witii oxygen, the know> 
ledge of the art of forging iixii, w inch is att: ilmtoJ 
to Tubal Cain, at^guca an acquaintaace with the 
difBcnltiia wbJdi aUcnd tiio sndtinf «Mld. 
A methrd h emplored by the natives of India, 
extremely aimple and of great .-uitiquity, which 
though rude ia very effective, and suggests the 
pov-iijility of similar kiiowle<fi;i' in an eai ly stage of 
ciriiizat^ou. ^lalleablc iioa was in cumuiou Ubu, 
hat it ia doubtful whether the ancients were 
acquainted witli carton. The natuial wealth of 
Hint toil of Caoaan b fodicated by describing it as 
" .-x l.ini who«c stones aie iron" (l^ut. viii. 'J). 
The book of Job contains passage which indicate 
thai Iron was a nilal wdl niown* Of the manner 
of procTirin? it, we leom that " iron ia tiken f. om 
dust " (xxTiii. 2). The ^ furnace of iron " (Deut. 
ir. 28; I K. riil 51) to a fi^ which vividly 
ciprr5se<! ha/d }/onihif;e, as rtpresentw? by the ?cvcrc 
lalvui" which attended the operation of fcm«ltii)g. 
Shcet^iron was us«J for cot^king utensils (Ex. iv. 3 ; 

Ler. vti. 9). That it was plentiful in the time 
of David appears from 1 Chr. xxii. 3. The market 
ot Tyre was supplied with bright or pohshe<J iicn 
by th« uerdiaats of Dan and Jaran (E». uvii. 
19). The Chaljbet of the Pontoa wen edebtatad 
as workers in iron in very ancient times-. The pro- 
duce of their labour is supposed to be alluded to in 
J«r. XT. 12, as beio]; superior qoalltf. It was 
for a long time supposed that the Egyptians were 
ignorant of the of iron, and that the allusions 
in the I'entateuch were auachraniOBa, as no traces 
of it bare been found in their monuments ; but in 
the sepuli-hres at Thebes butchers are represented 
as sharpening their knives on a round bar of metal 
attached to their apnma, which from ita blue oolonr 
ia prewnned to be steel. One Iron mfaw only hat 
been discovered in Egypt, which was worked hy the 
ancienta. it is at Hammdmi between the Nile and 
tlie Red Sea ; tin Iran fBimd hy Mr. Burton waa 
in the form of specular and red ore. That no 
article* of iron should have been found \i e»&ily 
a eeog n tad ftr hy the fact that it is aisily destroyed 
by moistore and expoanre to the air. The Egyptians 
obtained their iron almost exclusively from Assyria 
Pkvper in the ibrm of bricks or ptga. t^pecimens of 
Aaijrian iroo*work overlaid With hronae were dia> 
eevered by Mr. Layard, and art now in the Britiah 
Mus'-iim. Iron weapons of various kinds wcp^ 
ibtmd at Nimroud, but fell to pieces on exposui-e to 
the air. Thera b cenaiderable doaU whether the 
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ancients were acquainted w ith cast-iran. The ren- 
dering eiven by the LXX. of Job zl. IS fleenw to 

imply that some method nearly like that of taiting 
was kuowu, and is sup|)Oited ijy a ]i4i&2>ai£e ia Dio- 
doruB (v. 13;. In Ecclus. xxxviii. *28, wc hare a 
picture of the inlttior of aa iraa*sBith'a (Is* sliv* 
12; workshop. 

Ir'peel, one of the cities of Deqiamin (Josh, xviii. 
27 j. ^0 trace haa jet been diaoo?e«od of its situa- 
tion. 

Ir'-chem'esh, a city of the Danitcii (Josh. xix. 
41), ptobobly identical with BETH-auKMieSH, and, 
if not Identical, at least connected with UoDlIT 

Hehks ' Jii !g. i. 35;. 

I'm, the eldest son of the gimt Caleb son of 
Jepliunnch (1 Chr. iv^. 15). 

Isaac, the .son whom S;irah, in aix-ordance with 
the Divine proint«e, Lore to Abraliam iu the hun- 
dredth year of his age, at Genir. In his infiincy he 
becauM the object of Ishmael's jealousy ; and in his 
youth (when twenty-Hve years old, according to 
Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § "J) tlie victim, in intention, >>f 
Abraham's great sacrifidai act of fiiith. W hen forty 
jeara old he married Rehdkah hie eondn, by whom, 
when he was siify, he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. 
In his seveiity-fiAh y6.u he and hi^ b other ishmotl 
buried their father Abraham ii. tiie cave of Msdi> 
pelah. Fi um his abode by the well Lahai-rni, in 
tlic ifoutli Country — a barren tract, comprising a 
few postures an J wells, between the hills <^ Jwlaea 
and the Arabian desert, touching at ita westeni end 
Philistla, and on the north Hebron — Isiac was 
dri\en by a funinc to <ierar. Heie Jehovah 

appeared to him and bode him dwell there and 
not g^ orer into Egypt, and nnewed to him the 

promises made to Abraham. Here he .siilij.ttcvl 
himself, like Abrahnui iu the same place and 
under like circum8t.-uioes (Gen. xx. 2), toarahuhe 
from Abimelec'Ii the I'hili.stine king for an wjuivoc- 
atiou. Here lie att^uned great wealth by his 
flocks ; but was repeatedly disposse>Aed by the 
Philistines of the wells which he sunk at con- 
venient stations. At Beei^eba Jehovah appeared 
to him by night and blefted him, and he built an 
altar there: there, too, like Abraham, he reoeivei 
a visit from the PMUstine king Ahimelech, with 
! whom lie made a covenaut of peace. After the 
deceit by which Jacob acquired his Other's blesa- 
ing, bsie sent his son to seek a wile in Fiidaiw 
aram ; and ail that we know of him during the 
last forty -thre« yeais of his life is that he saw 
that eon, with a large and prosperous family, return 
to him at Hebron (xixv. 27) before he died there at 
the age of 180 years. He was buried by his two 
sons in the cave of Machpelah. In the N.T. refer- 
ence is made to the oBering of Isaac (Ueb. xi. 17 ; 
and James II. 91) and to his blessing his sons (Heb. 
aI. 20]. As the child of the promise, and as the 
progenitor of the children of the promise, he is 
contrasted with Ishmael (Rttn. Is. 7, 10 ; 6al. iv. 
28; Ileb. x\. 18 . In our Lord'.s remaiiable 
aigumeut witii the Sadducee^, his lii>tory is carried 
beyond the point at which it is lef t in the 0. T., 
and beyond the grave. Isaac, of whom it was said 
(Gen. XXXV. 29 ) that he was gathered to his people, 
is represented as still living to God (Luke sx. 38, 
te.) ; and bj the aame Divke antiiorii v he is pro- 
daimed as an adcnowbdged heir of mttire glory 
(Matt. viii. 11, &C.V It has been asked what are 
tile penecuUons sustained by Isaac from Ishmael to 
which St. Fknlnfaa (Gat IT. 29)7 RmU xdiA« 
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a Jewish tnnitkn of Isaac sttfiering peMKUtl vio- 
lence from IihiMcl, a tmlllida which, as Mr. 

Klluotl tliitiks, was aJopttxl bj St. Paul. But 
Origcn and AugiutiQe seem to doubt whether the 
panago ha GaL nL 9 bears the oonstruction 
appai'ently pnt upon it. The- oflVrinc; up of Isuic 
by Abiahatn hm heea viewed iu vaiiuus lighU. 
Br Bishop Warburtoa (Dii'. Leg. b. vi. § 5) the 
whole tiunMu^tion was regarded as " merely an 
iiitbi-mation by action, inst^d of wordii, of the great 
sacriticc of Christ for the redemption of mankind, 
given at the earneit leqnest of Abraham, who 
nmeied fanpatienil^ to Me Christ's day.** Mr. 

Mauiiie ( Pitri trchs Otvl I.<Vi,i!r<-rs, iv.> dnuvs 
attention to th« offering of Isaac as the last aiid 
culminating point in the divine cdncalion of Abra- 
ham, that which taught hira the meaning and 
ground ut° aelf-mcritice. The typical view of Isaac 
b hai-ely rcfemd to in the N. T. ; but it is drawn 
out witli minut? part iculanly l>y Philo and those 
inteipii'tcrs ol" i<«iijitiiic who "vveic intiucoctd by 
Alexandrian phil<^< ;>liy. 

laai'ah, the proi^iet» son of Amos. The Hebrew 
mine, oar shortened form of which occurB of other 
pei->ons [sf^i .U:siiAii, Jesiiaiah], signifies Sa/ca- 
tson of JaiM (a shortened form of JehovaJi). Refer- 
«Doe is plainly made ht the prophet himself, la. 
viii. 18, to the si;;;i)ifiaiiicc of his own name as well 
as of those of his two sons. Kimchi ( a.d. 1 230) says 
ill his commentary on Is. i. 1, We know not his 
race, nor of what trilw he was." I. The fir^t ver^e 
of his hiajk nins thus: " The vision of Isaiah the 
son of Amoz, which he ^aw ( oiuxniing Judah and 
Jerusalem in the day.'* of Uzziali, Jotham, Aha/, 
and Hezekinh, kings of Judah." A few leuKuks 
on this verse will open the way to the solution of 
seveial eoqutrica reUtire to the prophet and his 
writings. 1. This Terse plainly prefaces at bast 
the fi;>t H'lrt of the IkxjIj (i h*;. i.-.v.xxix." , which 
leaves off iu Hczekiah's reign. 2. We ai% auUiorized 
to infer, that no part of the «Mmi, the iroita of 
which are recorded in this k.ok, Monqs to \h<- ie\p\ 
of Mana^seh. 3. iiaiaii must have been au uld 
inan at the close of Hezcktah's reign. The odinary 
chronology gives 7.j8 h.c. for t)i f JrTti uti'* 

accession, and UU8 fur that ol iiciekiah's dtatii. 
This r;ive8 us a {lertod of 60 years. And since his 
ministry commenced beibre Uzxiah's death (bow 
long w* Imow not), supposing him to 1mv» be» no 
moiv th.iii "JO yt>ars old \\\wn ho Ix'^'an to prophesy, 
he would have been 80 or 90 at Alanaaseh's aoces- 
•ioa. 4. If wt compare the eontenhi of the hook 
with thf> desc'iiption heif givrn of it, wi i i iji i i' 
prophesying!* whicit aiv txi tainly to be asi^igiied to 
tiie reigns of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Heiekiab ; httt we 
raniint so certainlv fin ! iimt bfloii^ing to the reign 
of Jotliaiii. 5. \S t' iiatuniilj a^k. Who was the 
compiler of the book? The obvious answer is, that 
it was Isaiah himself aided by a sci-ibe (comp. Jo-. 
XXXV?. 1-5). Isdah we know was otherwise an 
author (2 Chr. xxvi. 22).— If. In order to rtalise 
the relation of Isaiah's pnmhetic ministry to his 
own cotttempo w ifas, we need to take aecennt both 
of fJie foreign relations of .Judah at the time, and 
internally of its social and religious aspects. Our 
mnteriab are scanty, and are to be CDllccted partly 
out of 2 K. and Chr., and partly out of the 
remaining writings of f otitempoiary propliets, Joel 
(niolmbly), Obodi.ii), and Micah, in Judali ; and 
Haiea, Amos, and .lonah, in Jsi-.u-l. Ofthpsr- the 
most as&istaoce is obttiut^U from ^iicah. 1. Under 
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Uzziah the political position of Judah had greatly 
recovered fhin the blows snfihtd nnder Atnazlah ; 

the foiiincaSiotis of Jenisdcm itsdf wpie re^tortv] ; 
caalles were built in the country ; new arrange- 
ments in the army and cqnipmenta of defennre 
arfilleiy were e<tnhlished; and TOn'idf>rable suc- 
cesses in war gained against the i'hilistine$, the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. This prosperity 
continued during the reign of Jotham, except tluit 
towaixls the close of tliis latter reign, troubles 
threatened from the alliance of Israel and Syria. 
The conseqaence of this pvosperity was an influx 
of wealth, and thte with the increased means of 
military strei>iL;th rtitlidiew im'ti's confldenco from 
Jehovah, and led them to Umt iu worldl v resouixes. 
Moreover great dtaorden ntisCcd in the internal 
adminijitration, all of which, whether moinl or 
religious, were, by the very nature of the €t>mmoo- 
wi-ilt!), as theocratic, alike amenable to prophetic 
lebukc.— 2. Nowwl it !> th - ♦» nor of Isaiah's mes- 
[■aL.'!? in the time ul L zziah .ui l .I<jlhaui? I his we 
road iuch-s. i.-v. Chap. i. is vpiy general in its con- 
tents. The Seer stands > jierhaps) in the Court of 
the Israelites denouncing to nobles and people, then 
assembling for divine worship, the whole otimate 
of their character formed Jehovah, and his 
approaching chastisementi. Tm$ discontse soitaMy 
he-ids thi' liook; it sounds the keynote of the whole; 
Hrcs of judgment destroying, but purilying a rem- 
nant,— «Mm was the bardeo all along of baiah** 

I)iophr»yings. Of the other puhlic utterances be- 
onging to this period, cbs. ii.-iv. are by almost all 
critics considered to be one prophesying, — the lead- 
iiir; thought of wlilch is that the pi«ent prosperity 
oi" Judiili bhould be destroyeii for her sins, io make 
room for the real glory of fitly and virtue ; while 
di. r. iorms a distinct dicooum, whose main pni^ 
port is that biad, God's Tineyard, shall be brooght 

tu desolation. At filTft he invites atJention by rc- 
ciUag a poralile (of the vineyard) in calm and com- 
poaad aoonits (cb. v.). Bnt as he interprets the 

parable his note eli.anires. and a sixfold "*ww'* is 
pvured ibrtii with tembie invecUvt:. It is levelled 
against tlie covctoos amassers of land ; against 
luxui iou^i revL-llers ; at^inst hold sinners who deHeil 
thxi'i woiks of judgment; ag4Uiii»l those who ton- 
founded moral distinctions; against self-conceited 
scq)tics ; and against profligite pervarten of judi- 
cial justice. In fury of wrath Jehovah stretches 
forth His hand. Ht re thrre is an awful v.igucness 
in the image* of terror which the prophet accumui- 
ates^ un at length ottt of the clotid and miit of 
wnith we he.ir Jehovah hiss tor tl»e stern and 
irresistible wairiors (the Assyrians), who £tom 
tiie end of the earth should crowd forward to spoil, 
— nfter which all distinctness of di-vrriptlon again 
fiul<» away in vague im-iges of sorrow .and despair. 
—3. In the year of Uzziah's death an etstatic visiou 
fell uitou the pn>phet. In this visioa he saw Jo> 
hovah, in the Second Person of the Godhead (John 
xii. 41 ; comp. Mai. iii. 1), enthrone*! alo;"l in Ilis 
own earthly tabernacle, attended by seraphim, whose 
prabe filled the sanctuary as it were with the 
MUoke of inconso. As Jnhn at I\\tmos, so Is.ii.ih 
was overwhelmed with awe : he felt his own sinful- 
ness and that of all with whom he was connected, 
and cried *' woe " upon himself as if hi ought ^« fore 
Jeliovah to receive the iitwaid of hi.- (.ieed'>. Bui, 
as nt Pstmos the Son of Mau laid his hand upon 
.lulm s.iying " Fear not I " so, In obedience evidently 
' to tiie will of Jehovah, a seraph with * bet st4Nie 
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taken from the altar tuiuiie<i his Iip.«, the pjindjvil 
«rgin «f good and CVU in man, aiid thereby re- 
moving hi£ sinfulnesa, qualititd him to joio the 
««-apiiim in whatever service he might be edkd to. 
This rision iu tbc main was another mode of rojn e- 
seoting what, botik in previooa and in aubsequeni 
prophesringB, it n contintiftllj denooaoad— the 
almost utter destruction of the llebrt w people, with 
jet • puiitied remnant. It ia a touchiog trait, 
fllnrtnting the prophH'e own ftcfingi, that when 
ho ncit .ij»]x':u^ licfuie 'i>, ' iTie year* IntPT, ho hiis 
a mn oanW Slitarjashut), '" iit^ninaut-&bail -return." 
The name was evidently given with significance; 
and the fact disrorers alike the sorrow which ate 
hu he.irt, nnd the hope in which he found solace.— 
4. .Some jean; elapae between chs. vi. and vii., 
and the politick Meocty bat ffrntlj altered. The 
Assyrian power of Niwfeli mnr ttreelene tiie Ue- 
hurw iKitiiMi; Tiirlath-pileser has nlirady spoilcil 
Pekah of some of the fairest futs of his dominions. 
Aftertiie Aa^riaB anny ww wilhdi«nm« flw Syrian 
kingdom of lUroascus rises into notice ; iL< monarch, 
Aeido, combines with the now wt-akened king of 
bnel, aod probably with other small states anrandt 
to con^Iidate (it has been conjectunxl i a power 
wh;(h shall confront Asshar. Ahaz ket-p alool, 
and becomes the object of attack to the allies ; he 
bas been already twice defeated (2 Cbr. uriil. 5, 
6) ; and now the allies are threatoiing him with a 
combined inviuMou (7+1). The news tliat " Aram 
is encamped in Ephnim " ^Is. rii. 2) hlb both king 
and people widi umtitenui t M it, and m king is gone 
forth from the city to take measures, as it would 
seem, to prevent liie upper reservoir ot* water fVom 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Under Jeho- 
vah's dire<-tion I<«t;ih goes forth to meet the king, 
aarroanded no douU by a considerable company of 
hie facers and of spectators. Tlic propfaeft k di- 
rected to take with him the child whose name, 
Sbearjashab, was so fnll of mystical promise, to add 
greater emphasis to his message. As a sign that 
Jodah wae not yeft to perish, be aDoooDoae the birth 
«f the difld Stntaumd, who AmM not ** kneir to 
refuse the evil and choose the go<xl," Ix.foie the 
land of the two hostile kings ahooSd be left desolate. 
But here the ttinait wMn mliqileB with the pro- 
mi.-f in S^^tarjasfivh appears, and again Isaiali pre- 
dicts the Assyrian invasion.— 5. As the A&syriaa 
esf^iife hefan more and more to thrtaten the Ue- 
brrw commonwealth with utter overthrow, it is 
now liiat the prediction of tl»t! Messiali, tlie Restorer 
of Israel, becomes more positive and dear. The 
king was bent opoo an allieoce with Assyria. This 
leahih stedfiutly opposes (comp. z. 20). ** Neither 
ftar Aram and Israel, for they will soon porish ; 
nor tmai in AasboTt for she will be thy direst 
^pprt eear, * flkidi le Tsidahli ilfitD. And 1^ divtne 
direction he empl' \ moua exp&ilents to mak<' 
his testimony the more impreMive. Ue procured 
• ias^ tablet (viii. 1), end with witoeaMa he wrote 
thereon in large characters suited for a public notice 
the words UASTi^.>BCiOTr SSpebdspoil; whiili 
tablet was no doubt to be hong vp for puhlic 
view, in the entrance Cwf may suppose) to the 
Temple. And furtlicr: his wife— who, by the 
way, appears to have been herself possessed of pro> 
]^ictiG gifka. juit as this time nre biitb to n eon, 
Jdhovah bloB the prophet give hin the name thm- 
t^n^^^tfij Sp^fd^xiil, adding, that before the child 
should be at^e to talk* the wealth of Damascus aod 
^ boetj of Sanaite abmild h* cmkA tanj bafbn 



the king of A^yria. The people of Judali wtia 
split into politioal Actions. The court wa^ for 
Aiisyn'a, an<l indeo^J formed an alliance with Tig- 
lath-pilcser ; but a popular party was for llie .SyiO- 
Ephraimitic connexion formed to resist Assyria. 
**Feer none but Jebofnb oolyl ftar Hint, trust 
Rim* He will be yonr rnftty.'* Sach is the pur- 
port of the discourse viii. r>-ix. 7.— G. A Prophecy 
was delivered at this time against the kingdom of 
Israel (is. 8-x. 4). Ae laelidi*B meenge was i>nly 
to Jiuliih, we m;iy infer tVi it thi- ohjed of this utftr- 
ancc was to check the disposition shown by many 
to connect Judah with the policy of the sister king- 
dom.*— 7. The iittemnce recorded in x. 5-jit f;, 
one of the most highly wrought paisages in iise 
whole book, was probably one single outpouring of 
inspiration. It stands wholly disconnected with 
the preceding in the circumstances which it pre> 
siipiKjsos ; and to wliat |)enod to assign it, is not 
easy to detemuoc.— 8. The next eleven ''haptcrs, 
xiii.-ziiK., oontib chiefly a oolleetien of nttenuiCM, 
each of which is styled a " burden." (a.) Tl u, • 
(jdii. 1-iiv. 27) is against Babylon ; placed tubt, 
either because it was first in point of utteranoe, or 
bwause l^iTivlcn iu prophetic vision, particiilarlv 
when Ifcuaii compiled his book, headed iu import- 
ance all the earthly powers opposed to God's people, 
and therefore was to be first struck down by the 
shaft of prophecy. The ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) 
in this burden i.s among the most |>oetic;d jviaaages 
in all literature, (b.) The short aod prMOMit 
>* boHen** epdnet PUlistU (sir. TMi) in the year 
that Aluiz died, wa.s occasioned by the revolt of the 
i'hilistiQes from Judah, and their successful inn«d 
recorded 2 Chr. xxvliL 18. (c.) The " burden of 
3To;ib" (xv. ivi.) is remarkable for the elegiac 
strain in which the prophet bewails the disastein of 
Moab, and for the dramatic character of xvi. 1-0. 
(rf.) Chapters xvii. xviiL This prophecy is beaded 
" the burden of Damascus and yet aiiter ver. .3 
the attention is withdrawn from Damascus and 
turned to Israel, and then to £tbio|Ma. Israel 
appears a* deedy aaMiebted with Danmeetie. Tliie 
brings us to the lime of the Syro-Ephmimitic alli- 
ance -f at all events Ephraim has not yet ceased to 
exisf. Chap. xvii. 12-U,M weU aa zviii. 1-7, point 
ag.iin to the event of xixvii. But why this h.jre ? 
The solution seems to be that, though Assyria 
would be tlic ruin both of Aram and of Israel, and 
though it would even threaten Judah ("us," Tpr. 
14), it should not tiicn conquer Juduh (cotnp. turn 
of xiv. 31, 32). {e.) In the "burden of Kgypt** 
(ziz.) the prt^ihet seems to be pursuing theeanw 
object. Both Israel (2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah (b. 
.\xii.) were naturally disposed to look towaris Egypt 
for succour against Assyria. Probably it wna to 
een nt Mict thla tendency that the prophet h hen 
directed to prophesy the utter helplessne-vs of F^yjit 
under God's judgmetits. But the result should be 
that niunerous cities of Ecypt should own Jehovah 
for their CuA. ( f.) In the midst of these *' bur- 
I dens " stands a passage which pre^nt£ Isaiah in a 
new aspect, an aspect in which he appears in tlila 
instance only. The more emphatically to enforce 
the warning already conveyed in the " burden ot 
Egypt," Is^ah was commanded to appear in the 
•tnete and ten^le of Jemealem etripped of hia 
aadtdoti) nantle, and wearing Ua vest only, with 
his fe^-t also lare, (g.) In "the burden of the 
desert of the sea," a poetkal designation of Baby- 
iMia (ad. 1-10), fha taaafN in which tht 60 «£ 
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Babjlon is indicated ai« .sketched with Aescliylcan 
nplditf, and certniulj not less than Aeschylean aw- 
ruiDess and p-andeur. (A.) ♦•The burden of Du- 
mah,** and " of Ainbia" (xxi. 11-17), relate appa- 
reiitlj to eom(> AsKyrian invasion, (t.) In " the 
harden of t/t4 tailty tf vkion'* (ziii. 1-14) it ia 
dooMlcM J«nM«tem that Is ihitt dcrij^ttd. The 
scene pi<*s<>nt*<l is that of Jerusalem iIiiiiiiR an in- 
vaaioa; in the hostile annj are named Llam and 
Kir, Mtlona wbidi no doobt ooiitt1bat«l troops both 
to the Kinevite and to the Babylonian annic?. Tlic 
latter is probably bene coutemplated. (k.) 1'he 
pnssagc zxii. l.%-25 is singular in Isaiah as ft pro- 
jilic-y iriji aj;aiiist an )n<hxiilual. Shebna was one 
ul tile kiug's highest fuiictiouaiics, and seems to 
have been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah 
(w. 25). TetiMpi ho wm dit^iood and ositcd bj 
HsMkiah, afler tlw cvettt of stxvfl. If Ma fall was 
llif consequence of the Assyri.in overthrow, wo ran 
better tmderstand both the denunciation against the 
indivMiad nd th« portion K occopies in tSe record. 
(/.) The last "burden" is ngain&t Trr<? fixiii.). 
Ber uttMT destnictioD ia not oredicted hj isaiidi 
it afkannidi wm hf Eaaltld.<-4. Tho next four 
chapters, xxiT.-xxvij., form one proph^'CT e^ntially 
coiiin.vted with the preceding ten " burdens " (xiii.- 
xxiii.), of which it is in eifect a general summary. 
The fkgf of nhr. is intarroptod at T«r. 13 faff a 
glimpw at tbo Imppf mnnainty but it rmmuaat 
ver. Irt, till at ver. tne dark night posses away 
altogether to usher in an inexpressibljr glorious day. 
In nr., aftar coiwnenionting tho tetrnetion 9S 
all oppressors, the prophet gives us in vers. 6-9 a 
most glowing desoripUon of Messianic blessings, 
which connects itself wKh the N. T. by numberless 
links, intiicating the oneoejw of tlie prophetic Spirit 
('♦ tlie Spirit of Christ/' i I'et. i. 11), with that 
which dwells in the later rerelation. In xxvi., 
Ters. 12-18 d«crtte the a«r, happy itata of Ood's 
pople aa God't work wlwHy. In xxtn. 1, ** Ie> 
viiithan the f!e«inp ^*rp.nit, and Leviathan the 
twisting serpent, aad the dngon in the sea," arc 
pariiapB Niaovah and Baliylon— 4wo phases of tho 
same As&hur — and Kpypt (oomp. ver. 13) ; all, 
however, symbolixing adrerw powers of CTil.-*10. 
CUm* zzriU.-xxxT. Tho Amur part of tUa aadioa 
84?«»ms to be of a t'ragtncntarr cLimcter, being pro- 
bably the Bubstinces of discourses not fully com- 
municated, and spoken at different times, xxvin. 
1-6 is ckarly predictire; it therefore preceded Sh.-d- 
UaDeser's inTasion, when Samaria was destroy cil. 
An<l heie we have a pii turc given iLS of the way in 
which JehoTah'a word was received by Isaiah's 
eontsotpoiwias. Priest and prophet wsrs drank 
with a spirit of infatuation, — " theycned in vision, 
tiiey stumbled in judgment," and therefore only 
•eoired at his ministrathmtr^iCb. txinc Jsrasalein 
was to be vi^il«] with extreme danger and terror, 
and then sudden deliverance, vers. 1-8. But the 
threatening and promise seemed rery enigmatical ; 
prophets, and rulers, and scholars, could make no- 
thing of the riddle (9-12). Alas I the people them- 
selves will only henrken to the prophets and priests 
speaking out of their own heart: avsn tbsir so-odkd 
piety to Jdiofah te ngdatcd, not Us true 
organs, but \ j ]>retended ones (rer. 13); but all 
tlieir vaunted p«>hcy shall be coofoonded ; the wild 
wood dull become a fimitibl field, and tiio fhiitful 
field a wild wood ; — the humble pupils of Jehovah 
and these self- wise leaders shall interchange their 
Ite «f diahMMur and fntpuHj (vm. 13-24). 



One instants of the ful»e leading of tliese propheia 
and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the true pro* 
pbets (vers. 10, 11), was the poUcy of courting 
the help of Kgypt against Assyria. Against thia, 
Isaiah is commanded to protest, whicli he doers Lxith 
in ixx. lATt and in znd. 1-3, pointing out at tha 
same Htm tho fruitloMMSs of all ttOMOTCs of bt>- 
nMii jiolicy and the necessity of trusting in Jt !iovr>.h 
alu&e for deliverance, la xu. 18-33, and xzxi. 
4-9, thero la added to aacb addnss the predktieii 
of iho .\ssyiTan*8 OTerthrow and its consequences, 
XXX. 10-24. As the time approaches, th«; spirit of 
prophecy becomes more and trnsre glowing; that 
marvellous deliverance from As&hur, wherein God's 
** Name " (xxx. 27) so glorioasly came near, opens 
even c learer glimpses into the time when God should 
indeed come and retei, in ths Anointed One^ and 
when vfartM and it^toonsDMS shonld every wbore 
prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 15-20); then the mighty Je- 
hovah should be a king dwelling amongst His people 
(xxxiii. 17, 22). The dnners in Zion should be 
filie<l with dismay, dreading lest His terrible judg- 
ment iihould alight upon themselves aUo (xxxiii. 
14). With these glorious predictions are blended 
also descriptions of the grief and dcsjKiir which 
should precede th.-it hour, xxiii. 9-14 and xxxiii. 
7-9. and the earnest prayer then to be offered by 
tho pious (uziii. 3). la ch. xjoAr, the prediction 
most oertdnly be tsken with a narticiilar l e f ewnco 
to Idumea ; we are however led both hy the placing 
of the prophecy and by Ixiii. 2, to take it in a ge- 
nenl as well as typical senssw As anhr. bas a 
general sense, so nxv. indicates in general terms 
the delirerauoe of buael as if out of captivity, re- 
joicing in their secure and happy march through tba 
wilderness.— 11. ixxvii.-ixiii. At length the sea- 
son 80 often, though no doubt obscurely foretold, 
arrived. The Assyrian was near with forces appar> 
enUy ixnaistibla. In the univuMl oeosttrnatioa 
wbub CMtMd, all the hope of the state entnd 
upoolfiii;ih; the highest fm . 1" r.:in.L>> ufthe state, — 
Shebna too, — wait upon him in the name of their 
sorereign. Tbo abort answer whidi Jdherah fare- 
through him was, that the As.syn'an king .'■houM 
hear intelligence which should send him back to his 
own land, there to perinh. How the deliveranoe 
was to be effected, Isai.ah was not commissioned to 
tell ; hut the very ocit night (2 K. xix. ii5_) brought 
the appalling fuliilmeni. A divine i nt S H M s ttion so 
marvellous, so evidently miraculoto^ WM hi its 
mngitificeQce worthy of being the kemd of Isaiah's 
whole book. — Chs. xzxriii., xxxix. chronologically 
precede the two previous <nMB.»12. The last 27 
chapters fbrni a prophecy, whose eohoenes of stnuv 
tui e and iin:ly ^ f .uithorship .arc generally admitted 
even by those who deny that it was written by 
Issiah. The point of tteie Mtd sftoatioB hom wbka 
the prophet here spenks, is for the roost part that 
of tlie OipUvity in Babylon (oomp. e. g., ixiv. 10, 
11). But this is adopted on a principle which 
np|iears to characterise " vision," vir., that the 
prophet sec3 the future as if present. This second 
part falls into three sections, each, as it happens, 
consisting of nioa diapters ; the two fiist ena with 
thertfram, "There is no peace, sallh Jehovah (or 
" mv Col"), to the wicked;" and the th if th 
the same thought amplified. (1.) The fii^t section 
(zL^zlviii.) has Ibr fte nain topic the comforting 
assurance of the deliverance from Babylon hy Koresh 
(Oyrua) who is even named twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, 
ilir. 28, ilr. 1-4^ ia» alvL 11, 14> M> It 
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ii <liinMsleri<itic of sacred prophecf in general that 
the " vision " of a great delivei-aoce leads the seer 
to glaoce at the great delireranoe to come through 
Jesus Christ. Tbia priudple of association prevails 
in the second part taken as a whole; but in the 
ui>t si-ctioa, taken apart, it appears as jret imper* 
fectljr. (2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is dis- 
*mptUhmA from the fint bj wmai fiMtnw. The 
peraoi of Cttvi w is nb name, and the sped- 
fuMtion of Babvlon ili.'^pppar alfogetlier. lletinn 
from ezUe u indeed repeatedly spokeo of and at 
length (dlx. U. 12, 12. 13. Mi. 

14) ; but in such general tt-ms r« admit of being 
applied to the spiritual and Messianic, as well as to 
the literal rr t.u^tioo. (8.) 1b th» tUrd section 
(lriii.-!.\vi.) .xs CfiTis nowhere appcnrs, so neither 
does ••Jeiiovah's servant" occur so frequently to 
riew as in tht aecond. The only delineation of the 
latter b in bd. 1<3 and in hiii. 9. He no 
longer appears as suffering, but only as saring 
and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occu- 
pied with TanoQS practical exhortations founded 
npoo tht TiewB of the futon already set forth. 
•—III. Numbcrlri'? attacks have been niiuJe iijon 
the integrity of the whole book, diderent chtics pro- 
na nn dngdifitwttt ptniioas of the fird part spurious, 
anl many concurrinji to rejVot tlie second part alto- 
gether (the last 27 chapleis). A few observations, 
pTtiaihrly mi this latter point, appear therefore 
to be necessary. The circumstance mainly urged 
by them is the unquestionable fact that the author 
takes his stand-point at the close of the Babylonish 
Captaritr, aa if that were hia pretant, «b4 &wn 
titoioe IooIb ftnrard mto hit ntbnqucBt fbtare. 
Other gmonds which arc allegfil are confosst^lly 
a co oodary and czfeenud, and are really of no great 
weight. The aooil inportant ef thcM b fetmded 
upon the JifTerence of >tvl'^. On the ctli-r Kml, 
for Uk Authmtidtj of the tiecond part the toilowiug 
reasons may be advanced, (a) The unanimous 
testimony of Jewish luid Christian tmJition (coinp. 
Eoclus. xlviii. 24) ; and the evidence of the T. 

nations (Matt. iii. 3 ; Luke iv. 17 ; Acts viii. 28 ; 
. X. 16. 20). (6) The unity of design which 
CQQBecta these last 27 chapters with the preceding. 
The oneness of diction wnicli poiTadcs the wliole 
hook. The peculiar elcratiou and grandeor of style, 
which chanMEteriae the aeeond part at weD m the 
fir>t. The .iUvence of any other name thjin Issiiah's 
damming the authorship. Lastly, the Messianic pre- 
dictions whidi mark its inspiratioo, and remore tlw 
chttf prounj of objretinn against its having been 
written by isuah. in point of stjle we can find 
no ^aticaUj Ib rwwyiMng Ib the mqoimI part the 
pre^ce of the same plastic genius as we di<;cover 
in the first. And, altogether, the aesthetic criticisn; 
of all the difi'erent parts of the book brings us to 
the eoad u aiep that the whole «f the book eiigin- 
ated in one mind, and tiMt mind one of the noit 
sublime and variously giftevi instrumenta which the 
Spirit of God has ever employed to poor forth Its 
Voice npoo ilie world. 

Is'cah, daughter of Haran the brother of .\bram, 
and '^istt 1 of Milcah and of Lot (Gen. xi. 29). In 
tite Jt'tt i!ih traditions she is identified witit Sliui. 
Iscar iot [^JUOAS ISCARIOT.] 
Is da«i, 1 Esd. T. 33. [GlODEL, 2. 
ItlllMJl, a man in the line of Judah. commemo- 
nted as the " Ikther of Eshtemon" (1 Chr.iv. 17). 

IdtliBk, a SOB of AhnhMB and Xetwab (Gen. 
itr.Si 1 Civ. t33)» and IlKpngaiitornrB tribe 
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of northern Aniblia. Hie settlementi of this people 

are vei-y obscnre, and we can only sntji^'e^t aa pos- 
sihle that they may be recoveied in the name ol the 
valK^y called .Sab&k, or, it b said. Sibdk, in the 
Dahiih, a fertile and extensive tract, belonping to 
the Benee-Temeem, in Nejd, or the hii;iihvnd, of 
Arabia, on the north-east of it. There ii*, howerer, 
another DahnA, nearer to the Eaphratat, and scmae 
confnaton may ezitt rsgaidbg the true position of 
fi-ahik ; but either Dnhui is suitable for the s^ttl*'- 
ments of Ishbak. The first-numtiooed Dahni lies in 
a favourable portion of the widd7<<treld)infeonnti7 
known f n hive been peopled by the Kefurnhites. 

Ish bi-Benol}, bou ot Kapha, one of the race of 
Philistine giants, who attacked David in baitii^ hot 
was -'nil: hv Miishai (2 Sam. xx'i. Ifi, 17). 

lah-bo sheLh, the youngcit of haul's four sons, 
and his legitimate saooessor. His name appear* 
(1 Chr. viii. 33. ix. 39) to have been origiuallv 
Eah baal, " the man of Baal." He was 35 years 
of age at the time of the battle of (lilboa, but for 
five years Aboer was engaged in restoring the do> 
minieaofthehoaseofShmoTer all brad. Idtbo» 
sheth was then " 40 years eld when he b.^trnn to 
reign over Israel, and reigned two years" (2 Sam. 

iii. 10). During these two yean he leigncd at 
Mahanaim, though only in name. The w.ars and 
negotiations with David were entirely can ied on by 
Aboer (2 ^m. ii. 12, iii. 6, 12). The death of 
Abner deprived the house of Saul of their Wt re- 
maining support. When Ishbosheth heard of it, 
" his hiuids were feeble and all the Israelites were 
troubled" (2 Sam. ir. 1). In this extremity of 
weaknesB he fell a TioCini. proihably, to revenge for 
a crime f In':, f it I n r. Two Beerothitos, Baaua ;uid 
Bechfb, in remembrance, it has been conjectured, of 
Seal's slaughter thdr Unamen the Gfbeonites. de- 
tenninedto take advantage of the helplf' '-ir^^ of the 
royal hou&e to destroy the only representative that 
was left, excepting the child Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 

iv. 4). After assassinating Ishbosheth, they took his 
bead to David as a welcome pre^nt. They met vv ith 
a stem reception. David rdauked them for the cold- 
blooded naorder of an inaooent man, and ordered 
them to be execnted. The head of Ishbosheth w«» 
carefully burievl in the sepulcyii <^ of his gieat kins- 
man Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 

Uhl. 1. A man of the descendants of Judah. 
son of Ap}\iim (1 Chr. ii. 31); one of the great 
house of HezroD.— 2. In a subsequent genealogy of 
Judah we find another Ishi, with a son Zoheth 
(1 Chr. iv. 20),— 3. Head of a family of the tribe 
of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 42).— 4i One of the heads of 
the tribe «r Meiiainh en the east of Jordatt (1 Cht 
V. 24). 

Ish'L This word occurs in Hos. ii. 16, and 
signifies **my man," "my husband." It is the 
InacUte term, in ojqpoeitifln to IIaali, the Canaan- 
ite terra, with the nme neaning, though with a 
fii^n'l'i ■■ of its own. 

lahi'ahf the fifth of the five sons of Izrohiah \ 
ene of the heads of the tribe of faaehar in the time 
of Pnvi1 M O.r. vii. f?). 

laMjah, a lay Israelite of the Benc-Hariin. who 
had manried • fenjgn wife (Ezr. x. 31). 

Ish'ma, a nine in the geacnlogjr of Jndab (1 
Chr. iv. 3). 

Ilh'mnal, the son of Abraham by Hagar the 
Egyptian, his concubine ; bom when Abraham was 
Ibunoore and six years old (Gen* xvi. 15, 16). lah- 
the liiit4iom «f hit ftther. ae waa 
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Imm in Mndiam't Iioum, wlmi 1m dwdt in the 

plain of M.-tmrc; nnl cn tlie institution of tlie 
covennnt ot'ciicumcision, was circumcitt^, he being 
then thirteen ycu« old (zrii. 25). With the 
institution of the covenant, <lod mipwed his fno- 
mise respecting Ishmael. He doeji not agiiin appear 
in the narrative until the weaning cf Inac. The 
Utter was boni whai Abraham WM a hundred 
TeanoM (mtl. 5), and ns the weaning, according to 
Eastern nsTro, prolialiiv took jjlaiv wlion the chil-i 
was between two and three years old, Isbniael him- 
self nratt have been then between fifteen and tlz- 
t'"''n Vfnr-^ oU. At the great roa.<t n- ' ■ ;.i i - l,--. 
hmtioti ot the wfauing, " Sarah saw tJie soa of 
Hagar the Egyptian, which she had bora unto 
Abmham, im>ckitig," niiJ urged A^iiahnm to cast 
out him and his mother. The patriaixJi, comforted 
IfGod'a roMwed promise that of Ishmael He would 
iMin * nalioa, sent them both away, and ther de- 
parted and wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba. 
It is douhtful whi-tlipr the wamlcrers halted by the 
well, CUT at once continued their way to the " uril- 
dernoi of Piunn,'* where, we are told ta the nest 
Tcr<e to that just quote<i, he dwelt, and where "his 
mother took him a wife out ot the land of Eg}'pt " 
(Gen. xif . 9-2 1 ). TM« wi6 of Ishmad is not'else- 
where mentioned ; she was, we must infer, an Ef>'p- 
tian. No record is made of any other wife of 
Ishmael, and failing such reoonl, tbe Egyptian was 
the mother of his twelve sons, and daughter. Of 
the later life of Ishmael we know little. He was 
present with Isaac at the burial of Abraham; and 
£sau contracted an alliaooe with him whoi he 
** took nnto the wfTcs whidi he had Mahahi^ [or 
Basdemath or Basmatii, den. xxx'i. 3] the 
daughter of Ishmael Abraham's eon, the sister of 
Nebqoth, to be hii wift." Thtdeath of IihnMl 
is recorded in a preTioTis chaptpr, after the eniime- 
I'ation of his sons, as having tiikeii place at the atjn 
of a hundred and thirty-seven years (xiv. 17, 181. 
It remains for us to consider, 1, the place of Ishmael s 
dwelling ; and, 2, the names of his children, with 
their settlements, and the nation sprung from them. 
—1. From the nanatiYe of hit enniaioo* w* learn 
that Tahmael fint went rate the wiU lenieei of Beer- 
slieba, and thence, hut at what interval of time is 
uncertain, removed to that of Paran. His oontina- 
aaee hi the* or the neighboaring plaoM wemB to be 
proved by his having bwn present at the burial of 
Abraham ; for it must be remembered that m the 
East eepulture follows death af>er a few hoars' 
apace; and hy E.vui's mairying his daughter at a 
time when he (tisau) dwelt at Beersheba. There 
are, however, other passagea whidi must be taken 
into aooonnt, H« wm the first Afarahainie lettler 
In the east eoimtrf (txr, B). Urn ent conntry " 
perhaps was restricted in early times to the wilder- 
nesses of Beersheba and Paran ; or Ishmael removed 
to dtat eaat coimtrr,northwa]ds, witheot bein^ di»- 
tant from his father and liis brethren ; each rase 
being agreeable with Gen. xxv. ti. — 2. The sons of 
Ishmael were, Nebajoth (expressly stated to be his 
first-born), Kcdar, A-Uh'^;!, Mik-vim, Mishma, Du- 
mah, Ma.ssa, lladar, lema, Jelur, Naphisii, Kede- 
mah (Gen. XXV. 13-15): and he had a daughter 
named liahalath (zxviii. 9), elsewhere written 
Bflihemath (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi. 3), the sister 
of Nebajoth, before mentioned. They f>*x>pleil tlie 
north and west of tbe Arabian peninsula, and event- 
ually finned the diief dement of the Arab nation. 
TlMlr lanftti^ which ii genenllj nAnowledgid Ift 



have been Oe AnUe admneiilf ao called, liat been 

adoptiHl with insignificant exceptions throuL'hont 
Anibia. The teiin ISHUAELiTK occurs on three 
occasion-s Hen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, mix. 1 ; Jq^. 
viii. 24 ; Ps. hxxili. »j. From the context of thfr 
first two iusiLances, it seems to have heon a geoeral 
name for the Abrahamic p oples of the e.ist country, 
tbe ficne-Kedim : but the eeoDad admita also of • 
doaer meaning. In tiie third inetanee the name is 
.applie*! in its strict sense to the Ishmaelit^-s. Tiie 
notions of tbe Aitibs respecting Ishmael are partir 
deriTcd from the Bible, partly from the Jewitt 
Rabbins, and partly from native traditions. They 
believe tliat ishmael wiu. the tir&t-bom of Abraham, 
and the m^joritf of the doctors asaort Uiat this aen, 
and not Isaac, was ofT'eie-i by Abraham in sacrifice. 
Ishmael, aay the Aiabs, dwelt with his mother at 
Mekkeh, and both are bui ied in the place called the 
" Hejr," on the north-weet (termed by the Aiaba 
the north) side of the Kaabdi, and inclosed by a 
curved wall called the " Hatecm."— 2. One of tlie 
•ona of Axel) a dooendant of Saul through JJerib- 
iMt, «r MepMboaliefb (1 Chr.Tlfi. Se, k.44).— 
8. A man of Judah, father of Zkbadiah (2 Ciir. 
xix. 11).»4. Another man of Judah, son of J eho- 
hanan ; one of the captains of hundreds who as- 
sisted Jeboiada in restoring Joa-sh to the throne (2 
( hr. xxiii. 1).— 5. A priest, of tlie L'>eiie-Paihur, 
who was forced by Ezra to rehnquish his foreign 
wife (Ear. x. 22).— 6. The son of Nethaoiah ; a 
perfect manrel of eraft and villany, whose treachery 
t'omas one of the chief episodes of tlie history ot llic 
period immediately socoeeding the fint fall of Jeru- 
salem. Hia eipleits are i^ted in Jtr. xl. 7«xli 
15, with a short summary in 2 K. xx^-. 23-25. 
His full description is " Ishmael, the son of Nethan- 
iah, the son of gIMieaMi, of tiie seed royal " of 
Judah (Jer. xli. 1 ; 2 K. xxv. 25). Durins: the 
siege of the city he had, liiie many otiicjs v{ his 
countrymen (Jer. xl. 11), fl««I across the Jordan, 
where he found a refuge at the court of Baalis, the 
then king of the Beoe-Ammon. After the depar- 
ture of the Chaldeans, Ishmael made no secret of 
his intention to kill the superintendent left hj the 
king of Babylon, and usurp his position. - Of tbia 
Gc<Laliah was warned in cxpi"e5i> terras by Joban.aii 
and his oompanions. Thirty days nfier, in the 
aevcnth meDtti (zU. I), en tite Uiird day of the 
month, Ishmael asrain appeared at Mizjuh, this 
time accompanied by ten men. Gcdaliah enteitained 
them at a lleast (xli. 1). Before its dose l>,hn;ael 
and his followeis had murdered Gedoliah and all his 
attendants with such secresy that no alarm was 
given outside the room. The same night he killed 
all Qedaliah'a establiahin«nt» inclnding some Chal- 
dean aoldiBv who wen For two days the 
massacre remained pert'ectly unknown to the p-xiple 
of the town. On the second day Ishmael perceived 
front bb dented fMMitioB n hrgi party coming 
southwai-d along the main raad from Shechem and 
Samaria.. He went out to meet them. They proved 
to be eighty devotees, who witli rent clothes, and 
with sbriveu Ijeards, mutilate<l bodies, and with 
other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping as 
they went, were bringing incense and otlermg^s to 
the ruins of the Temjpk. At hie iDVitation they 
turned aside to the randcnoe of the mperhitemlent. 
As the unsusj>ecting pilgrims p.Lsse<l into the anni- 

Jard he docod the oitranoes behind them, and there 
e and his band butchered the whole number : ten 
only eaoeped by the ofler of beery raoiom for thdr 
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Km. Tbe Mnotj oorp«s were tbea thrown into 1 
th» wdl wtuch, as «t Oiwopore. WM wtthb the I 

pin-In. ts of flio hoiiso, aijfi wliicli w.-ls completely 
itiled with the bodies. Thie doQ« be <ktccQded to | 
the town, forpriiad and outied oflTthe danghters 
tyf kinj; Ze>.^f«tnh, who h;v1 \>*fon font there by ' 
Xebuciiaduezzar lor sofetr, wiUi their eunuchs and 
their Chaldean guard (xli. 10, 16), and all the 
perp'.' of ihi^ town, and made ofi' with his prisoners 
to lite couutiy ui tlii Amiuooites. The news of 
the masiacre had bj this time got abroad, and Ish- 
mael was qoiddf panrnd bj Johaoan and his oom- 
pmoos. He was attacked, two of his hmroes ftUuB, 
the whole of the prey recovei eJ ; :iini Ishma*.! him- 
«eif( with the noMiniog eight of his people, escaped 
lo ih» AiaiiMCiiteB. 

Ishmaelite. [Isiimael.] 

lahmftiah, son of Obadkh: the ruler of the 
tribe of Zcbnlim in the time of idag VvM (1 Chr. 

l!shme«lite (1 Chr. ii. 17) aud Ishmecili^B 
(Gen. xxxrii. 25, 27, 28, zxzix. 1)» the form in 
which the dtecandapts of Isbjnael are ^vcn in « few 
plnce* in the A. V. 

lahmera'i, a T'cnjamite; one ef tha fianO^ of 
l-:ipaal (.1 Chr. riu. 18). 

lA'w, one of the tribe of IfanaasA on the east 
«f .\. orilammolekoth (1 Chr. vii. 18). 

Ish-FaA, a iienjamite, one of the family of :>ha- 
sb.nk (1 Cbr. Tfu. S3). 

lA'toh, .np]\irpntly one of the ?Tnall kfngijoms oi 
suites whiiii turaied part of the gcueral countiy of 
Aram, named with Zobah, Rrhob, and Maacah 
'2 Sam. X. 6, 8V It is probable that tbt real 
MgnificatioQ is " tne men of Ton." 

Ish'nah, the second son of Asher (Gen. xlri. 17). 

Uk'flfti, the third son of Ashcr (1 Chr. vii. JO), 
foaoderofa fiunily beariug his name (Nun. kxvi. 
44{ A. V, Jesijites "'). 

^k'lii, the second son of Saul by his wife Ahi- 
nanin(l Sun. sir. 49, esmp. 50). 

Ida. The raJicU k-msc of tlie HebiTCW word 
seems to be ** habitable places," a^i opposed to waU:r, 
and is ttis anue it occurs in Is. xlii. 15. Ucnce 
it means gecond;mly any mnr-itim ' '; tiii-*, whetlur 
belonging to a coatiacat or to .nu liLmu ; liius it is 
used of the shore of the Mediterranean (Is. xx. G, 
xxiii. 2, 6), and of the coasts of Elisliah (Ili. 2zrii. 
7), 1. 1. of Greece and A^ Minor. In this sense it 
i* moro fa.-1icuUi ly re>lrictevi to the shores of the 
Uadtternwsan, sometimes in the fuller ezptession 
•«ialaiid8oftheaea"(Is.xi.ll). Oocadonally the 
vrovd is sp-?! ificilly uscil of an isl.md, as of Caphtor 
or CVete (J^r. xl%-ii. 4). But more generally it is 
ajqsllad to any region separated from Palestine by 
watT, .IS fully dccribf^l in Jer. xjr. IZ. 

IHDAClu'ah, .1 l.evite who was one of the over- 
seers of offeritic^ ilnrini; tiie vefint Wider Icing 
llez*ki.ih (2Chf. xxii. 13). 

Is'mael. 1. Jud. ii. Another form far the 
name l5ltXA.EL,soa«f AfanhillL>-Ai lEsd* 12.29. 
[IStUIAEX., 5.J 

Xraud'ah. a QitwoDite, one of Ae dieFs of those 

Wa :i who joined Darid at Ziklni; (1 Chr. .\ii.4). 

la'pabi a Benjamtte, of the £imily of Beriah ; 
eoiof th« heads ofhia tribe (1 Chr. THi. 16). 

li'raeL 1. Th- name given (Gin. mii. 28) 
to Jacob ai\fv his wrestling witli the Aiigel (Has. 
sii. 4)at I'eiiiel. Gesenios interprets Israel "sol- 
dier ot*God."— 8. It became the national name of 
the twelve tiibes oollectiTely. They are so called 

CMi. D.B. 
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in Ex. iiJ. 16 and aArrwni-ds.— 3. It is used in n 
nanvwer sense, excltidin*; Judah. in 1 Sam. xi. 8 ; 
2 S-mi. XX. 1 ; 1 K. xh. It!. Thenceforth it was 
assumed and accepted as the name of the Northern 
Kingdom.-^ Alter the Babylootan captivity, the 
returned exiles rcsumrd the name Isniol .is the de- 
signation of Uieir nation. The name Israel is alto 
used to denote la3rmen, as distinguished from Priesta, 
Levites, and other rainiatem (Ew. vi 1% ix. 1, S. 
2j, Ndi. xi. o, &c.). 

I«ra«l, XflgAoni o£ l . The prophet Ahijnh of 
^iioiiy wlm was oommissioned in the latter days of 
Solomon to announce tlie division of the kingdom, 
left one tribe (Judah) to the house of David, aiui 
aasigDed ten to Jeroboam (1 K. xi. &5, 31). These 
were probably Joseph ( = Ephraim and lunasseh ) , 
Issachar, Zel-ulnn, A^\m; Naplitiili, licnjamiu, iMn, 
Simeon, Gad, and Keub«u ; Levi being iutcntionaJly 
omitted. Evcntujilly the plater part of Benjamin, 
and probably the whole of Simeon and Dan, wei* 
bcluded as if by common consent iu Uie Icingdom 
of Judah. With res|>e( t to the conqnests of David, 
Uoab appears to h.uve ^x^en attached to the kingdom 
of Israel (2 K. iii. 4) ; so much of Syria as 
ni.Aiiipd subject to ."^olonion (see 1 K, xi. 24) would 
probably be claimed by his successor in the nortbem 
kingdom ; and Ammon, though conneeted with RduH 
boam as his mother's iLitive land (2 Chr. xii. 13), 
and though alterwai^ tributary to Judah (2 Chr. 
xxrii. 5), was at one time allied (3 Chr. xx. 1), w« 
know not how closely or how early, with Monb. 
I'ht: sca-coast between Aoclio and Japho remained in 
the pc^swion of Israel.— 2. The population of the 
kingdom is not expressly stated; and in drawing 
any iufercm c from the numbers of fighting men, 
we must bear in mind that the numbers in the 
Hebrew text are strongly suspecte*] to have 
been subjected to extenave, pahap systematic, 
corruption. jL'iolx>ani brought into the field an 
army of 800,000 men (3 Chr. xiii. 3). If in 
11.0. 957 there were aetuaJIy tmder trms 800,000 
men of that age in Israel, the whole i>opu!ation may 
perhaps have amounted to at kast Uuee uiilhuns 
and a lulf.->3. Shechem was the first capital of 
the new kiiipiom (1 K. xii. 25), venerable for its 
traditions, iuid beautiful in its situation. Subse- 
quently Tirzah became the roy.il residence, if not 
Uie capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17) and of his 
eaceeasors (zv. 3^ xrt. 8, 17, 23). Sbimaria, 
uniting in itself the qualities ot beauty .-ind fertility, 
and a commanding position, was chosen by Omri 
(1 K. xvL S4), and ranained the capitnl of the 
kiiic;dom until it harl pren the last proof of its 
btieugth by sustaining for three years the onset of 
the hosts of Assyria. Jexrecl was probably only n 
royal residence of some of the I»!iii(diti!ih kini;^.— 

4. The di>ntTectioa of Bphraim and the nortliem 
trilies liaving grown in secret under the prosperoiw 
bat burdensoma reign of Solomon, liroke out at the 
critical tnonmt of that monarch's death. It was 
just then that Ephniim, tiie centre of tlie move- 
ment, found iu Jeroboam an instrument prepared 
to give exp r ess i on to tbo rivnlry of eentinrfea.^ 

5. The icingdom of Israel dcvolo]>eti no new power. 
It wns but a portion of David's kingdom deprived 
of many elements of strength. Its frontier was 
as optni and as widely extended as lx.Tore ; but it 
wanted a capital lor the seat of organis<5d power. 
Its territory was as fertile and as tempting to the 
spoiler, but its people were leas united sind patriotic. 
A comtpt religion potamed tilt aonroe of national 
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life. These causes Ujided to increase the mixfor- 
toiics, and to accelerate the early end of ihc king- 
dom of Isrnd. It last<\l 254 vpars, from B.C. 975 
to li.c. 7-1, about two-thiids of the duration of its 
more compact neighboar Judah. But it mar be 
doubted whether the dirisioD into two kiiigdoin» 
greatly ehortcned the jfidepeBdent eitMenoe of fhe 
Hebrew race, or interfered with the piirpa«4?.s which, 
it ig thooght, may be tncod ia the establishment 
of Dttrid't nionardiy.*-6. Tlio detaOed bistory of 
the kingdom of Ismel will b« found under the names 
of its nineteen kings. A gummarr riew may b« 
taken in four perioL: — (a.) n.c. 975-929. Jcio- 
boam had not sutTicicnt foice of character in him«'!f 
to mal^p a lasting impresaion ou his people. A 
Uog, but not a founder of a dynasty, he aimed at 
nothing beyond secttring his pccMnt deration. The 
army soon leamoil its power to dictate to the !so« 
liitoii monanh and Ij i::iit.?d people ?. :isha, in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon, slew the son 
and eoeceuer of JflfrotMNan ; Sinrit • oaptalo of 
chrt. i f>. l' \v the gnn and successor of Baasha; 
Omri, the captain of the host, was chosen to punish 
Zimri ; and after a dvil war of four years he pre- 
«iled over Tibni, the choifse of half Uie people. — 
(6.) B.C. 929-884. For forty^re years Israel w.is 
MTtned by the hotise of Omri. That sagacioas 
king pitch«l on the strong hill of Samaria as the 
site of his capital. The princes of his house culti- 
vated an alliance with the Icings of Jndah, which 
mi cemented by the marriage of Jdionm and 
AflmBah. The adoption of nial-worahfp led to a 
reaction in the ration, to the moral triiurjil; of the 
prophets in the person of Elijah, and to the cztiu^ 
tIflD of the boose of Abab in obedience to the bidding 
of Elisha.— (c.) n.c. 884-772. Unparalleled tii- 
amphs, but deepar humiliation, awaited the kin^;. 
dom of Israel under the (^OMty of John. Hazael, 
the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Johoahnz to 
the condition of a vassal, and triumphed for a 
time over both the dusunited Hebrew kingdoms. 
Ahnoat tho fint aign of tho nrtoimtioii of their 
atren^tfi waa ti mr iMtwwB tteni ^ nd Jidiossh, 
the piandson of Jehu, entered Jcnisalem as the 
conqueror of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned the 
tide of war agahist the Syriaw ; and Jeroboam H., 
the most powerful of all the kings of Israel, rajt- 
tured Damaacus, and recovered the whole aacieut 
frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. This short- 
lived gr^'atne?."; eipii evl witli the last king of Jehu'f: 
line. — (d.) d.c.772-721. Military violence, itwould 
seem, broke off the hereditary succession afler the 
obicore and probably convulsed reign of Zadtariah. 
An mwo c e wa fal usurper, Shallum, i> fiillowed by 
the cruel Menahom, who, heincr unable to malie hea;! 
against the first attack of Aasvria onder Pal» be- 
came tiw wnt of tint monarch fin* the oppnarivt 
taxation of his subjects. Yet his power at home 
waa sufficient to insure for his aon and suocesi^or 
Pdcddah a ten yean* reigD, cut short by a bold 
usurper, Pekah. Abandoning the northern and 
transjordanic regions to the encroaching power of 
Ass3rria imder Tiglath-Pileaer, he was very near 
lafajngatii^ Jndah, with th« help of DaaMweas» 
nofw me coeqnal ally of brad. But A«7rfa intet^ 
posing summarily put an end to the in-lepemleiice 
of Damascus, and perliaps was the indirect cause 
of thoaanaaination of flie baffled PM. Thelm' 
solute Hfishea, the next and last usurper, became 
tributary to his invader, Sbalmaneser, beti'ayed the 
Aaajifan to th* lifil tmtaKkY^Xgjji, ioA wu 



punished hy the loss of his liberty, ar.d by the cap- 
ture, after a three years' siege, of his strong eapttal, 
Samaria. Some cleanings of the ten ti ih 's ret r<v 
mained in the land after so m.\uy yeaj-s of religious 
decline, moral debasement, national degradation, 
aaarcbjr, bloodshed, and deportation. Even tbeie 
were gaftared op by the conqueror and cairied tO' 
A!<syrin, never again, as a distinct people, tn occupy 
their portion of that goodly and pieasautland which 
tbeir ferahth e ram n under Jodraa fnnn Che headicD. 

Is'raellto. In 2 Sam.rrii. 25, Ithra, the father 
of AuiRsa, is called " an Israelite," or more correctly 
" the Israelite," while in 1 Cl\r. ii. 17 he appeals 

,t>; " Jother the Ishmaelite." Tho Utter ii On- 
donbtedlv the true reading. 

la'taeluur, the ninth son of Jacob and the Rhh 
of Leah ; the firstborn to Leah after the interval 
which occurred in the births of h«r children (Gen- 
17 ; comp. nix. 35). Of Iseachar the indi. 
vi lual we know nothing. At the descent into 
Egypt four wem an aaenlwd to bin, who fo«nd«d 
the four chief families of the tribe (Gen. zlvi. 13 ; 
Num. zxvi. 23, 25; 1 Chr. vii. 1). Lssachar's 
place during the joomey to Canaan was on the 
ea.st of the Taberr-acle, with his brothers Jndah and 
Zebulun (Num. ii. 5), the gronp moving foremost 
in the nweh (z. 15). Issachar was one of the six 
tribes who were to stand on Mount Gerizim duryig 
the ceremony of blessing and cursing (Deut. xxviL 
12). He was still in company with Judah, ZhKuIuii 
being oppoiHe on Ebal. The number of the fight- 
ing men of landiar, whoi lalran in the eeonn at 
Sinai, was 54,400. During the journey they seem 
to have steadily increased. The allotment of Isaa- 
cliar lay abora that oflfanaaadi (Joeh. A. i7«23V. 
In the words of Josephns, " It extended in length 
ftom Carmel to the Jordan, in breadth to Mount 
Tabor." This territory was, as it still ia, anwog- 
the richest land in Palestine. Weatward was the 
famous plain which dtrived its name from ita fer- 
tility. On the north is Tabor, which even under 
the burning coa of that dimata ia «id to jretaia 
the glades and ddb of 8» English wood. On the 
east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which ronducta 
to the phun of the Jordan — to that Beth-sbean 
which in$ provwbially among the Rabbis the gate 
of Paradiae for its fruitfulness. It is this a'<j>ect 
of the territory of Isaachar which appears to be 
alluded to in the Bleuing of Jacob.— One among 
the Judges of Israel was from Issschar — TOLA 
(Judg, I. 1) — but beyond the length of his sway 
we have only the &ct recorded that he resided out 
of the limit* of bia own tribe, at Shamir in Mount 
Ephraim. The eeMW of Die tribe taken in th« 
reign of David has ah-eady been alluJe«l to. It is 
oootaioed in 1 Chr. vii. 1-5, and an ezpreasioa 
oeeoTi tn it trUeb tartifia* to tb« namadie laiK 
dencies above noticed. Out of the whole nnrnTior 
of the tribe uo less tlian iiG,000 were marauding 
nirrccnary troops — bands," — a term applied to no 
other tribe in this enumeration, though elsewhere 
to Gad, and iiniformly to the irregular bodies of 
the Bedouin nations round Israel.— Baasii A, the 
tmx of Ab^di, of the house of Isaadiar, a member 
of Ae army with which Nadab and all Ifliaal were 

lii'sieging Gihbethon, app.nently not of any stand- 
ing m the tiibe (comp. 1 K. xvi. 2), slew the king, 
and biraadf mounted the tbrena (1 K. ir. 37* fa.}. 
He was evidently a fierce and warlike man (xvi. 
29 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 1), and an idolater like Jeroboam. 
Tba larndtaiita dTuattf laitad dmfing tba 24 jwra 
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of his reijni and the two of his son E3ah.— Ono more 
notice of iwarhar remains to be added to tJie meagre 
infertnettoD already ooOeeted, and distent aa Jeneel 
w.n f:ora J(TU>alrtn, fli- v took part in tho pass- 
OTer with which Hezekiah £;uictitk\i the opiHiiog of 
bi» nIgB (S C9>r. nad. 1).— 8. A Korhite Lerite, 
one of the doorkropcrs of tlio liou*e of Jehovali, 
kcventh mq of Oui.d-i:do^ (1 Chr. xxri. 5). 

Uhfah. 1. A descendant of Moaca hia 
Touii^er M>n Eliezer (1 Chr. zxiv. 21 ; comp. xziii. 
17, xxri. 25).— 3. A Leviteof the house of Kohath 
ju: i tiimily of fzzicl (1 Chr. niv. 25). 

JmB, Buanisg. Tiie texta Lev. zv. 2, 3, xxii. 
4, Nom. T. sTana Sam. fii. 29, are probably to be 
inlei-prrted of gonorrhoea. In Lev. xr. 3 a distinc- 
tioo is introdaoed, which merely means that the 
ocMtien of tfaa Mbwl flni does not oooslkata eere- 
iDonial deanness, but that the patient must biHe 
the legal time, eeven day^ (ver. 13), and perform 
tlic pn^ribed {Mirifications and aacrifke (ver. 14). 

iBtalcn'na. In 1 EsJ. viii. 40, the "son of 
I.stalcuruii " ia substitutevj fur "and Zabbud " of 
the corresponding li»t in Ezra vlli. 14. 

la'uh, aeoDM son of .Aaher (1 Chr. vii. 30). 

It^ third son of Asfaer (Geo. lM. 17), founder 
i f a family cilleJ jifter him, though in the A. V. 
appeariog as TH£ JfSUXTU (Nam. zzvi. 44). 

ZtTalj. This woM ia wed in tho M. T. in the 
usual 5ense of the penod, i. c. In its true ppoj?™- 
phif-n! w^n.«>, as denoting the whole natural peoin- 
»i 1 1 b^tvvct>ii the Alps and the Straits of Messina. 

IthA'i, a Benjamite, son of Ribai of Gibeah, one 
of tito hetocs of l>iivid'ii guard (1 Chr. zi. 31). 

Ith'ainar, the youngest too of Aaron {Ex. vi. 23). 
AfVer the deaths of Madab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1), 
Eleaiar and Itbamar were appointed to suooeed to 
their places in the priestly oiiicv (Kx. xiviii. 1, 40, 
43 ; Num. itt. 3, 4; 1 Chr. xxiv. 2). lu the dis- 
tribittioit of aanrioea hdonging to flw Taberaade, 
aD<I its (rai)spc'i-t on the march of the Isra».-litos, tho 
Gershooites and the Merahtes were placed under 
the saperintendencc of Itfaamar (Ex. zxzviii. St ; 
Num. ir. 21-33). The high-priesthood passed into 
tha family of Ithamar in the peraou of Eli, but foi* 
what reason we are not informed. 

Ith'iel. 1. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh. 
xi. 7;.— 2. One of two penoos — ^Ithiel and Ucal— 
to whom Agur bcB^alnh daUwal his diwoana 
(ProT, XXX. 1), 

Itt'iMA, a MoaMte, one of tho banes of DkYid'a 
gmr.? n Chr. x!. 4G). 

Ith'xuui, ooe of the towns in the extreme south 
of Jndab ( Jeih. xr. 98). No trui of ita eiislaDee 
h,-.' '.-r' b«en disccvmHl, 

Ithra, an Isiaeiite (2 Sam. zni. 25) or Ish- 
mxeiH.^ ( I Chr. ii. 17), tho £rfher of hmm by 

A''^ :' T.^ sibt*?i*. 

Itii ran 1 A sou of Dishoii, a Horite (Gen. 
jTxi. : 1 Clir. i. 41) : and probably a phylarch 
of a tribe of the Horim (Gen. xan. 80).— fll A 
dcfleendant of Aiber (1 Chr. Tit. 3(M0). 

Ith'rBazxi, son of David, born to him in llchron, 
and distinctly specified as the sixth, and as the child 
of Ef^. Dlarid''a wife (3 Stan. iii. 5 ; 1 Cbr. iu. 3). 

lUl'rite, the. The dcsigtiation of two of the 
members of David's guard, ira aod Gareb (2 Sam. 
xnii. 8f» ; 1 Chr. zi. 40). They may have coma 
frr.ra JATTfn, in the mountains oi Judrih. 

It'tah-ka ain, one of tiie laudnuiit^ of the 
booDdary of Zebotiu (Jah. six. 13). It baa tMt 
been idcBtified. 



Ittai L Ittai the OirriTE," i.e. the 
native of Gath, a Philistine in the army of King 
David. He ajjipean only during the revolution of 

At>salom. ^^ u finst Jisoei n him on the morning 
of Uavids flight. Last in the procesaoa came the 
600 heroes who had fcotned David'a band dnrhig 
his wan lennps in Judah, and had been with him 
at Gath (.2 Sum. xr. 18; comp. 1 Sam. x^iii. 13, 
ziviL 2, XXX. 9, 10). Amoogbt these, apparently 
commanding them, was Ittai the Cittite ver. 19). 
He caught the eye of the king, who at once ad- 
di esM}<i him and besought him not to attach himself 
to a doubtful canaci, hat to return " with hia 
brethren" and aUda with the king (19, 20). Bat 
Ittai is firm ; he is the king's slave, and whet^ver 
his master goes he will go. Accordingly he is 
allewcd by DiTid to proceed. Wben the amy 
was numbered and orgnnisci by David at Jlah.v 
naim, Ittai n's:ain appears, now in command of a 
third part <.f the force (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12).— 
2. Son of Kil>ai, fioni OiWiIi of Benj.niiin ; rneoftho 
thirty hciois of l>avid'b guai^d (2 8am. xxiii. 2'J), 

Itnno'a, a scnall province on the north-western 
border of Palestine, lying ahn^ the base of 
Mount Hermon, only mentwned in Lake iii. 1. 
jETUn tlie son of Isliniacl pave his name, like the 
rest his brethren, to the little jprovioce he 
oolenised (Gen. zanr. 15, 16). Itnraea, with the 
adjoining provinces, fell into the hands of a chief 
calle<l Zenodorus; but about B.C. 20, they were 
tak«n from him by the Roman emperor, and given 
toHfifv! the Great, who betpjeathed them to his 
son Fniiip (Luke iii. 1). I'liuy lightly pbccs 
Ituraea north of Bashan and near Ekimascus (v. 23^ ; 
and J. dc Vitry describes it as adjoining Tracbonituik 
and lyln^ along the base of Libanus between Tibe- 
rias and Damnscu!*. At the place indirate<l is 
situated the modem provisos of J«c^, which ia 
joat the AmUo ibnn of the Hebiew Jetnr. It 
is Ixiunded on the e;i.st by Tiaohoniti*;, on tlie south 
by Gaulanitis, on the west by Hermon, and ou the 
north by the plain ot Denaseos. It is table-land 
with an undulating snrface, and has little conical 
and cup-shaped hills at intervals. The surface of 
the ground is covered with jagged rocks. Tho 
rock is all basalt, and the formation similar to that 
of the Lejah. [Arqob.] Jedur contains thirty- 
eight towns and vill.i(;e», ten of which are now 
entizelf desohUe, and ail the rest contain oolr a 
few teniliea of poor peasants, living in wreldied 

hovels amid hca[is of ruins. 

I'tah, or Atb, which is mentioned in Scripture 
twice (8 K. xvUI. 84, ziz. 13; omnp. b. nsvil. 
13) in connexion with Hcna and Sepharvaim, and 
once (2 K. zvii. 24) in connexion with Babylon and 
Cuthah, must be sought in Babylonia, and is pro- 
bably identical with the modem /fit. This town 
lay on the Euphrates, between Sippara (ikiphar- 
vatm) and Anah (Hena), with which it seems to 
have been poUtiQal|7 twited shortly Ufen the time 
of fleonadierib f2 K. six. 18). It ia probably the 
ALiva of Eir:\ (viii. 15). 

Ina (Ueb. sMn, hi idJ passages, ezo^t 1 K. x. 22, 
and < Our. ix. 21, where aiwiiMDMfli ia ae nodand). 
The word shSn literally Mgniftes the " tootli " of 
any animal, and lience more especially denotes the 
aabatance of the prejeetlng tusks of elephants. It 
is remarkable that no word in Biblical Hebrew 
denotes an elephant, unlc.^^ the latter portion of the 
compound shcnhMtm be i^llppo^x:^l to have thii 
GoMDioa derives it iiom the Sooacrii 

8 AS 
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ihJta.', "fin elophant." The Asejrrkns ftppwr to! 
luvf cnirie<i on ii peat traffic io ivory. Their 
i»arly conquests in India had made them familiar 
with it, aod (according to one rendering of the 
passage) their artists supplied the laxiirious Tyi iajis 
with ciuvirigs ia iviiry t'lom the isli^ of (^hiftim 
(Ex. xzrii. Q). Ou the obelisk in the biitish 
Mnwam tba eaptiTes or tnbiite*beama are repre- 
sented as carrying tusl<s. Aniontr the n)erch.nr.iiis<j 
of Babylon, enumerated iu liev. xriii. 12, are in- 
doded ** all manner vessels of irory." The skilled 
trorkmcn of Hii-ani, kins; of Tyre, fashioned the 
^r«it ivorj Uuuue of ikdomou, and oTcrlaid it wiUi 
pure gold (I K. x. 18 ; 2 Chr. ix. 17), The Ivory 
thus flirotoyed was supplied by the cararans of 
Dedan (h. zzi. 13 ; Ez. xx^ ii. 15), or was brought 
with npty and peacocks hy the navy of Tharshish 
(1 K. X. 22). The Egyptians, at a very early 
poiod, made nae of thb ntaferial in deooratian. 
TIw ivory u^ed hy the Ktryptians was principally 
Imnigbt trom Ltiiiopia (Herod, iii. 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Aria. The 
Ethiopi.-uis, .ictording to DioJorus ?iculus (i. TiS), 
brought to Seso&tris "ebony and golJ, and tlic tet'Ui 
of dq)hants." According to Plioy ( viii. 1 0), ivory 
waa ao plcotifal on the borders of Ethiopia that the 
imtives made door-posts of it, and crca fences and 
.stalls tor their cattle. The Egjrptian merchants 
traded for ivory and onyx siones to Barjgaia, the 
port fo wUeb waa cvvM down the oomuem of 
WfsteiTi India from Ozene (reripl. c. 49). In the 
eai'ly a^t& of Greece ivory was frequently employed 
for puiposes of omameot. The *Mvory hooaa" of 
Ahab ( 1 K. xxii. 39) was probably a palace, fhc 
walls of which were paDeU<^d with ivory, like the 
pahoe of Menelaus'dBKlflMd by Homer iv. 
73). Beds inlaid or rcneered with ivory were in 
use among the Hebrews (Am. ri. 4), as aLo among 
the Kgyptians. The great ivory throne of Solomon, 
the work of the Tyrian crailsmeo, hm been already 
VMntioDod (ef. Rev. xz. 11) ; bat it is difBcnlt to 
(lefei-niine whether the " tower of ivory " of t*'ant. 
vji. 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the tUngs that were. By 
the luxurious Phoenicians ivory was employed to 
omameiL the boxwood rowing baches (or "hatches " 
according to aoue) of their galleys (lix. xivii. 6). 

Ivy, tlie common Hcdcra helix, of which the 
.ancient (weeks ami Komaas describe two or thrw 
kinds, which appear to be only varieties. Mention 
of this plant is made only in 2 Maoc. vi. 7. 

&%ur. fbntt in which the name Izhar is 
j^vi 11 11 > ^' of Num. iii. 19 only. 

1b ohaiitaa, the. A&mily of KohathiteLcvitea, 
daaoanded from bhar the son of Sbhath (Hnra. iii. 
97): called also in the A. V. " Izharites. 

Illiar, son of Kohatli, erandson of Levi, uncle of 
Aaron and Moses, and father of Korah (kL vi. 18, 
21 ; Num. iii. 19, jvi. 1 ; 1 Chr, vi. 2, 18). Izhar 
was the head oi' tiic family of the IzUAfilTES or 
ISEHARiTES (Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xsvi. 8^ 29). 

Isluiites, tho. The same as Oia pneadiiig (1 
Chr. xxiv. 22, xxvi. 23, 30). 

Izrahi ah, a man of Tmafhar, one of tiia Banc- 
Uui (1 Chr. vii. 3). 

SniMta, the, the designation of Shamhuth 
f 1 Chr. xxvii. 8). Its real force is probably Z«'rahite, 
that ift, iiom the great Judaic family of iSerah. 

VA, s Levile leader of the ibtirth oonna or 
ward in the service of the house of God (\ Chr. 
XXV. 11 j. Jn ver. 3 he is called ZfiBk 
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Ja'akan, the s.ime as .Takas, tba ibve&tber of 
the Beoe-Jaakan (Deut. x. 6). 
JukolMk, one of the prineie of tiie fiunOies <tf 

Sirtifx^n {\ Chr. ir. 3tiy 

Ja ala. lienr-Jaaia were among the descendniitA 
of Solomou'b fclavei" who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Meh. vii. 58). The naina '«lso 
oc<:urs as 

Ja'alah, Ezr. ii. 56. 

Ja'alam, a sou of Esau (Gen. xnvi, 5, 14, 18 $ 

comp. 1 Chr. i. 35), and a phylarch (A. V. 
" dul l " : . i; head of a tribe of Edom. 

Jmuu'i. a chief mau in the tribe of Gad (1 
CSir. V. 12). 

Ja'are-Or'egim, accord i ;:^ to the )>res<ut text of 
2 Sam. xxi. 19, a Bethkbemite, and tiie fiitbei- of 
Elhanan w1h> slew Goliath, in the parallel passage, 
1 Chr. XX. r>, li«jside.s otJier difieieno s, Jair i« found 
iuiitcad of Jjuire, aud Oregim i^ oiuittol. The con« 
elusion of Kennicott appears a just one — that in 
the latter place it has been interpolated from the 
former, and that Jair or Jaor is the «orrec| reatling 
instend of Jaare. 

jMM'm, one of the Bene*Baai who hitd married 
a ibnign wife, and had to pat bar away (Ezr. z. 
Zl). 

Jan'iiel, son of the great Abner (1 Chr. xxrii. 
21). 

Jaazani'ah. 1. One of the captains of the 
forc^ who accompanied Johanan ben-Kareali to 
pay his respeda to Gedaliah at Mizpah (2 K. xxv. 
23), and who npprors aftorwards to have assisted 
in recovering Ishraael's prey from his dutches 
(oomp. Jer. xli. 11). After that he probably went 
to l^pt with the rest (Jer. xliii. 4, 5).— 4L Son 
of Sbaphan (Ez. riii. 11). It is possible that be 
is iJentiral with— 8. Son of Azur; one of the 
princes ot the people gainst whom Ezekiel was 
directed to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1).«4 A RediaUtcv 
son of Jeremiah (.Icr. xxxv. 3). 

Ja'anr or Ja'ier. A town on tiie ta^x of 
Jordan, in or near to Gilead (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; 
1 Chr. xxvi. 31). We fir<t hpnr of it in posseswon 
of the Amoritci, aiid as tasen by I&iucl after 
Heshbon, and on their way from thence to Bashan 
(Num. zzi. 32). It seems to have given its name 
to a district of dependent or ** daughter** towns 
(Num. xxi. 32, A. V. villages ;" 1 Mace. v. 8). 
th« •* bud of Jaw " (Nam. xxxii* 1). Jaser was 
tokown to En8d)iaa and Jerome, and Its poritkm is 
laid down with minatene^ in th ■ Chv)i>\asticam% 
10 (or 8) Roman miles west of I'hiladelphia 
(Jjmndn), and 15 ilmn Heshbon, and as the soavee 
of a river which falls into thf J -Han. Siirt or 
Scir, is shown on the map of \ an de Velde as 
f> Roman miles W. of Ammdn, and about 12 from 
Heshbon. And liere, until further investigation, 
we must be content to place Jazer. 

Jaaii'ah, apparently a third son, or a d ew da n tt 
of Memri the Levite (i Chr. niv. 26, 21). 

Jaa'iiel, one of the Levitii rfthe saeond oidtr 
who weie a|»poiDted by David to perform the 
musical servioe before the ark (l.Chr. xr. 18). 

IftlMli the eon of Lamech and Adah (Gen. iv. 
20) and brother of Jubol. He in desa it^ as tlie 
fitther of such as dwell in tents and have cattle. 
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Jab'bok^ a .stream which intersects the nioun- 
tiin-nxnge of Gilend (com|>. Josh. xii. 2, and ly], 
and faUs into the J&rdaa about midwmy b«tweea 
the sM of Gdilee uid the Dead Sea. It was as- 
ciently the iHjrd' r uf tlie children of Ammon (Num. 
zn. 24 j Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16). Wben th« Aid> 
nooitei irant drivcB oot I17 (xttaa from their «n< 
ciect territory, thr v tc-ok jicKiM'Asion of the <:n.itoru 
plain, acd ot a cou^id^raLle secUoa of tue east«;ru 
•ieiila of Gilead, around the BOunes and upper 
hrooches of th»! Jabloik. It wxs on the south bank 
of itta Jabbok the iiitervjt w took j^iate between 
Jiflob and Eflta (Gen. xxxii. 22) ; and thu river 
afterwards became, towards its western part, the 
lioundary between the kingdoms of i^ibon and Og 
(Jo»h. aiL 2, &). Its modem nun is TPUy 
Zttria. 

JlTbMb. 1. FaUier of Siiallum, the 15th king 

of Israel (2 K. x\\ 10, Id, 1 4) —2. The short 
ibnn of the name jAfi£SU-Gu.£AX> (1 Chr. x. 12 
only). 

Jab'ethrGil'ead, or Jabcsh in the tpnitory of 
Gilead. In its wiiktit tseuai- Gikui include the 
half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. xxvii. 21) as well 
as the triL<!i of ('^4 ?.v.'\ Reuben (Num. xixn. 1-42) 
cast of the Jordan — and ot' the otiu-» oi (Jilcjid, 
Jabcsh was the chief. It is 6rst mentioned in 
Jndg. zxL 8-14. Being attacked subsequently by 
Naharit the Ammonite, it gave Saul an opportunity 
of displaying his prowess in its dt-fcnce (I Sam. xi. 
I'li). As to the site of the &ty, it is not defined 
in the O. T., hot Ettwhiiis plaoee it heyond Jordan, 
0 miles fmin on the mountain-roiu! to fjcraia; 
where lis u^ums k pivbably pi'tserved in the WmI'J 
Vahes, which, Bowing from the east, mters tlie 
Jo;ihin U'I'jw B<'lJ)5han or Scythopdis, Acoortling 
to hr. KoLiuiOK, the ruin ed-Deir, on the is. ^de 
of the Wady, still marks its site. 

apparently a place at which the families 
Af the scribes resided, who belonged to the fami- 
lies of the J\eiiiles (1 Chr. ii. 5.*)).— 2. The name 
occurs again in the genealogies of Jndah ^1 Chr. 
IT. 9, 10), in a passage of renunkable detail in- 
sert*."! in a ;;eiiftdof,'y again coimivtoil with Befhlt^ 
hem (ver. 4). Jabes was moie honourable tiian 
his bntfaND,'* though who they were it not aner- 
t.ainab!e, 

Jaldn. L King of Hazor, who organisied a oon- 
federacyofthe northeni fninoes iqnainiithe Israelites 
(Josh. xi. 1-3). He assembh-d an army, which the 
Scriptuit narrative merely cionaparcs to the sands 
for multitude (ver. 4). Joshua surprised this vast 
host of allied £»row bj the water* of Merom (ver. 
7) and vttarlf roatcd them. Dnnof the ensoing 
wars, Joshua i^in attacked Jabiu luid burnt his 
cttjr (jo. 1-14).<*-2. a king of Ilaxor, whose general 
Smnk was dcAated bf Buak, whose army is de- 
scribed in much the same terms us that of his 
predecessor (Judg. ir. 3, 13), and who suflered 
precisely the same fate. Independent coodtdcni- 
tions tend to prove that tliose two c'niel*-> were con- 
temporaries ; aud we ure tiierefot« led to regaji-<i 
Iho two accounts of the destruction of Haior and 
JAin as nail/ apptjing to the laiiM monaidiit 
and tlie aame erenC 

lab'neel. I. One of the points on tl-.e northern 
boandanr of Judab, not quite at the sea, though 
near it (Joefa. xr. 1 1). There is no fign, howerer, 
of its ever ha\Tng r^cupied by Jmbdi. Jose- 
jihus attnbutes it to the iMnites. There was a 
CMstwe stn^giliB goiag on between tbst tribe sod 
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Uie rhiUstincs for the potsession of ail the plaice; iu 
the lowland ptatM^ and it is not surprising that 
the next time we meet with Jabneel it sliould be 
in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi. 6). Uzziali 
dispossessed thera of it, and demoUsbed its fortifica- 
tions. Hete it is in the shorter form of Jabnku. 
In its Greek gm b, Iahkia, it is ftequcatly men- 
tioncd in the Maccaliccs (1 Mace. iv. 15, v. "'S, \. 
69, xr. 40), iu whose time it was again a strong 
plaoe. At tliis time there was a harboor on tlte 
coast, to which, and tiic vessels lying theie, Juda;* 
set Hre (2 ilacc. xii. 91. At the time of the fail 
of Jerusidem, Jabneh was one of the most populous 
places of Judaea. The modem village of Ft^na, 
moi-e accurately Ibna, stands about two miles from 
the sea on a alight eminence just south of the Nahr 
Jiuiriu, It is about 11 miles south of Jaffa, 7 from 
J?amM, and 4 from Akir (Ekron). It probably 
ocenjiie^t its ancient site.— 2, One of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33 only). 
LHtloomodateaobegottoitsritnation. DonbU 
less it is the same place whi' li, ;us Inmnia and 
Innuiith, is mentioned by JofripUu^ among the 
V M _ in Upper Galilee. 

Jab neh, 2 Chr. xwi. C. [Jailski i..] 

Ja dxan, one of tevea chief lueu uf the tribe of 
Gad (1 Chr. r. 13). 

Ja'oihiB, one of tiie two pillai* which were set 
up "in the porch" (IK. vii. 21) or before the 
temj)Ii "'2 ('!.:, i;i. 17 ; of Solunion. 

Ja chin. 1. Fourth sou of bimcoa (Gen. xlvi. 
10; £x. tI. 15) ; founder of the fiunlly of the 
jACUlSrrrs (Num. xxvi. 12\— 2. Hend of tin? 
2 1st course of priests in the time of David. 6omc 
of the course returned fix»n Bobyloik (1 Chr. iz. 
10, xxiv. 17 ; N' !i. y.i. 10). 

Jachiuites, the. Tiie fanuiy louiidel by 
Jacuin, sod of Simeon (Num. xxvL 12). 

Jacinth, a precious stone, forming one of the 
foundations of the walls of the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 20 :. It sei'in-, to h-' idei.tual witli the 
Hebrew lahetn (A. Y. " liguie," Ex. xxviii. 19). 
The jacinth Or hyadntfi is a red variety of xbvon, 
wli;ch is found in square prisms, of :x wl:ite, ^ :< y, 
red, i%ldisb-brown, yellow, or paie-gieeu colour. 
The expression in Rer. ix. 17, "of jacinth," applied 
to the bieast-plate, is descriptive ainplj of a Aj|«h 
cintftine, i. e. dark-purple colour. 

Ja'oob, the second son of Isaae and JRebdodi. 
He was born with Emu, when I^^aac was 59 and 
Abraham 159 years old, probably at the w^ell 
Lahai-roi. His history is related in the l itter half 
of the book of Genesis, tit bought the birthright 
fiwn his brother Eian; and afterwards, at liis 
mother's instigation, .acquired the blesaing mtendc^ 
for Esau, by practising a well-known deceit on 
laaae; Hitfeierto the two sons diared die wander- 
incrs of Isa-ic in the South Country : b;it now .hirob 
iu his 7»th yeiir was sent iVoui the tianily hunie, 
t«r avoid iii.s brother, and to Seek a wile amoni; lux 
kindroil in Piuian-aram. As he passed through 
Bethel, God appeared to him. After the lapse of 
21 years he returned from Padan-arnm with two 
wires, two concubines, eleven sons, and a da^g;hter, 
and large property. He esesped fttm the angry 
pursuit of Labau, frotn a iiieetuiK with Ksiui, and 
from the vengeance of the Canaanitcs jprovoked by 
the murder elSbechem ; and in each of those three 
cmersrencie-. he was aided and strcngtlier.ed by the 
interposition of God, and iu sign of the grace won 
a tt^hk of wmtUng with God hb nanw was 
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changed at Jabbok into Israel. Deborah and Rachel 
died before he reached Hebtx>n ; and it was nt Hebrou, 
In the 7 22ii'i year of his ;ic;p, t!iat he and Hsjiu 
buried their father Isaac. Josoph, the favourite 
son of Jacob, was sold into Egjpt eleven years be-' 
fore the death of Isaac; and Jacob Iiad probably 
Mceeded his 130th year when he went thither, 
bfijig cncoui-aged in a liiviiie vision ai he passed for 
the ]ui time through Beersbeba. H« was pre- 
aentod to FbaiMdi, ami dwelt fer aeroBteeo jeftn in 
Rnmeses and Goshen. After - i his solemn 
blesitng to Ephraim and Mauns^h, and hia own 
tout «tt by one, and chai^ng the teo to oon]det« 
their reconciliatinn with Josf-ph, he di«l in Ms 
147th year. His boJy was tnikdmed, canicd 
with g^eat care and pomp into the land of Canaan, 
Mad deposited with his fathers, and his wife Leah, 
in the care of Machpelah.— The example of Jacob is 
quoted by the first and the liii^t of the minor pro- 
phets. Uoeea, in the latter days of the kingdom, 
Mdcs (xH. S, 4, 13) to tioiiTert tlw deeoendanta of 
Jacob from tin r state of alietiatioa from God, hy 
recalling to their memory the rcpemted acts of 
God's iiiToar abewn to Cbeir anoeator. AodMahdd 
(i. 2) strengthens the despondirrr henrts of the re- 
turned exiles by assuring them that the lore which 
God bestowed upon Jacob was not witldield from 
them. Besides the frequent mention of his nnme 
in conjunction with those of the other two Tutii- 
archs, there are distinct references to erents in the 
life of JsDob ia four books of the N. T. In Rom. 
{z. 11-lS, St. Pkol addneeo tb* lilttwyef Jaeob's 
birth to prove that the firour of God is independent 
of the order of Datuml descent. In Ueb. zii. 16, 
and si. 21, tho tnaaAr of tlM Urtlirigbt and JaeoVa 
dying benediction are referred to. His vision at 
Bethel, aud his possession of laud at Shechem are 
cited in St. Jolm i. 51, and iv. 5, 12. And St. 
StepbeD. in his speech (Acts rii. 12, 16), mentions 
tbe famine which was the means of restoring Jacob 
to his lost son in Egypt, and the burial of the 
patriarch in Shechem. Sadi ara tbe erents of 
Jacob's life reoarded fn Scriptnw. 

Jaonl>iu, 1 E.vd. ii, 48. [Akkcb, 4.] 

Jfr'da, son of Onam, and brother of Shammai, in 
the genndo^ of tbo sods of Joralnneel by bis wile 
At.iT-nh f 1 Clir. ii. 28, 32^. 

Jada'u, one of the Beoe-2vcbo who ha<i tiiken a 
foreign wit'c (Ezr. x. 43). 

Jaddn'a, son, and sMwessor in the high-priest- 
hood, of Jonathan or Johan.-in. He is the last of 
tbe high-priests mentioned in the O. T., and pro- 
bably ^toMtbtr the latest imim in tha caaoo f Neh. 
xii. 11, 23). All that we team eonearulDg htm in 

Scripture is the fact of his being the son of Jona- 
than, and high-priest. We gather also pretty oei-> 
tainly that £b was prieat io tiia reign of the iaat 
Pci-jian king Parins, and that he was still high- 
pnc'^t ai'ter the Persian dvtiaitty was ovcilhrovvn, 
t. e. in the reign of Alexander the Great. 

Jaddn'a, one of the chief of the people. ». e. of 
the laymen, who scaled the covenant with ^clic- 
miah (Neh. X. 21). 

Ja'don, the lieronothite, who 8ssiat«l to rnair 
thawan of Jeraaalem (Neh. iii. 7). 

Ja'el, tlie wife of ll.!ier t!ie Kenite. In the 
headlong rout which followed the defeat of the 
Oanaasifes bf Bard^ Siaera, abandoning his diariot 
the more ei?i!y to amid notice, fl»xl unattendtx^, and 
in an opposite direction from that taken by his 
amj, to tiia IcDk of tfM Kniti diieflaiMM. He 
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accepted Jael's inritatiou to enter, and she flung a 
mantle over h&B aa bo kf wearily on tbo floor. 

When thirst prevented ?Wp, atrd he asked for water, 
hhs brought htm butteiiDilk in her choicest vessel, 
thus ratifying with the semblance of officious eeal 
the sacred bond of Eastern hospitality. At la.it, 
with a feeling of peifect security, the weary geneitil 
resigned himself to the deep deep of misery and 
fatigue. Then it was that Jael took in her left 
batn one of tiie fieat wooden pins which fiutened 
down the coids of the tent, and in her right band 
the mallet used to drive it into the ground, and 
with one tnTiUo Mow dashed it thrmi^ Sisena's 
temples deep into the earth. With one sj^asm of 
I'niitlevs agony, "at her fctt he lx»wed, he fell 
dead " ( Judg. t. 27). She then waited to meet tbe 
pursuing Bai ak, and led him into her tent that she 
might in his presence claim the gloty of the deed I 
Many hare supposed that by this act the fulfilled 
tho aaji^g of Ddwrah, that God would sell Siaera 
into the nrad of a woman ( Jadg. \r. 9 ; Joseph. Ant. 
V. 5, §4) ; and hence they have supposed that Jael 
was actuated by some divine and hidden influence. 
Btii tbe Bible gives no hint of stich an inspirataen. 
If therefoiie we rliminnti- the .^till more moDsfrnns 
supposition of the liabhis that ^isera was slain bj 
Jael because he attempted to offer bar TklcBecv tna 
muidT will rtpvi\ir ill nil its atrodtv. 

Ja gur, a 10 wa ot Judah, one of titose farthest 
to the ionth, on tha fimti9 a£ fidom (Jorik. sr. 
21). 

Jah, tho abbrerialed fimn of ** Jehovah,** mad 

rtily II. jKHjtry. It occurs frequently in the He- 
brew, but with a single excapiioo (Pa. Isviii. 4) 
is rendcnd " Lei^" fo tbo A. V. Tha identity of 

Jiih and Jehovah is strongly marked in two pas- 
sages of Is.a;ah (lii. 2, xivi. 4), the fora of whidi 
is gr it:, weakened by the English rendering "the 
Lonl." The former of these should be translated 
••for my strength and song i.s .Uil JkuoVau" 
(comp. Ex. XT. 2) ; and tJie latt*T, *' trust ye in 
Jehovah ibrerer, for in Jau Jehovah is the rock 
of .*• ** Fhtise yo tho lord," or Hallelujah, 
! li ! be in all cases •'prais* ye Jah.'* la I's. 
Ixxxix. 8 £9} Jab stands in a parallelism with 
** Jdwrab tbo God of boata" in a passage whidi ia 
wrongly translated in our version. It should be 
•• Oh Jehovah, God of host^ who lil^e thee is 
strorg, OJahl" 

Ja hatb. 1. Son ofl.ibni, the son of Cer.sh< in, 
the bou ot L«v'i (1 Chr. vi. 2u).— 8. Head wl a 
later house in the family of Gershom, being the 
eldest son of Shimei, the son of Laadan (1 Chr. 
xziii. 10, 11).— 8. A nan In the genealogy of Jndah 
(I Chr. iv. '2), son of Ileai.di ix-ii-.^^nolial.— 4. A 
LevitOi sou of Sbelomoth (1 Chr. xxir. 22).— 6. 
A Iferarite Larito in tbe reign of Jesiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 

Jnliaa, al'-o Jaha za, Jatia zah, aud Jahxah. 
Under thOR four tbrms are given in the A. V. the 
name of a plncv which in the Hebrew appears as 
I'ah'its and Vuhtsdii. At J.ihax the decisive battle 
was fought between the chddrcn of Israel and Sihon 
king of the Amoriies, which ended in the overthrow 
of ua btter, and in the occupation by Isiad of the 
whole pastoral country incUide«i between the Anion 
and the Jabbok, tiu B^ka of the mod^mk Arabs 
(Num. »i. S8 ; Doot. IL 92 ; Jndg. »L 90). It 
was In the allotment of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 18*. 
Like maoj otheis relating to the places East of tho 
DtadSaa^ thIiqtiMtiaa miiat nwnit fiuibar ww wh * 
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Jft'lun, Josh. xiii. 18. UaeJlZ,} 
YAtath, Jcdi. xzL 86 ; Jar. xlfii. 21. [Ja- 

Jaliau ah, ^ou qC Tikvali, appuneatlj a prir^t 
(En. X. 15'. 

Jahft'zieL 1. '^r-r^ (4 (he hei-oes of Bcnjamiu 
who join<;4 l/a\: i at Zuiiag (1 Chr. xii, 4).— 2. A 
priest in the reign of DkTtd (1 Chr. zri. 6).— 

A Kolutthite L«rit«, thlid aon of Hebron (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 19 ; ixiv. 23).— 4. Son of Zechariah, a Levite 
■of t!io beiic-A.sajth in the rt'igu of Jehd.'vh.iphat 

Clur. XX. U).— ft. The "iod of Jahaziel" was 
vi« eihi«f of tlw Beo«>Sb«MiUdi who ntmriMd bom 
I ' ' ' ^ with Ezra (llcr. viii. 5). 

JabcUtit a man who appears to be thruit ab- 
siiptif into the genealogy ofCalflb, M tht &ther of 

"■'r>; - 1 Oir. ii. 47). 

Jah dial^ a cliieAnin of Manaas<.-h ou tlio ca^t of 
Jui.ian (1 Chr. v. 

Jfth'do, a GaditA (1 Chr. r. 14)» aon of Bos and 

latlier of Jc^hishai. 

Jahlaelf the third of the three eons of Zebulnn 
(GcD. xivi. 14; jNnm. izvi. 26), founder of the 
ficaOf of tiM jAffLSSUTSa. 

Jahleelitas, the. A branch of the tribe of 
Zebaloa, dcsoaodaDts of Jahleel (Num. zzri. 26). 

YtkMii, • mnof fwachtr, «iw nf the Iwrie «f 
Ih.- ho of Tdnh (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Jah sah, 1 Chr. vi. 78. [Jahaz.] 

Jah naif the first of the four sons of Naphtali 
(Con. xlvi. 24), foviiulor of the fiuaiiy of the 
(N'um. Xivi. 48). 

Jah'neUtet, tha. A branch of the NapliteliteSi 

<k>cendetl from Jahz(«l (Num. mL 48). 

Jahse'rah, a pri«st of the Imqm ot Immer (1 
Chr. . J . 

Jah sial, the saaie at Jabzeel (1 Chr. Til. 13). 

Ja.te. I. A man who on his nthes^s aide was 
«:lf*«cen<ipd from Jtitf.ih, and on hi'^ mother' -s tV. m 
Uanasseb. During the conquest he pertiDrmed cue 
«f tht chief feats rerorded. He took the whole of 
the tjact of ARfion (Deut. iii. 14}, and in addition 
possessed himt^.lf of some nomad vilhurea in Gilead, 
whidi he called after his own n.ime, Havvoth- 
Jair (Num. »xii, 41 ; 1 Chr. ii. 23).— 2. " Jair 
THE Gu^EADiTt:," who jqdged Israel for two-aod- 
tweuty yeai-s ( Judg. X. 3-5). He had thirty sons 
who rode thirty asses, end poewesed thir^ cities in 
the land of Qilead, which, like thoee ef their nane- 
fcike, wore talk^l HavvotJi-Jair. Possibly the ori- 
ginal twenty-thi^ fimned part of these.— 8. A fien- 
jamite, son of Kish and fttiwr of Mordecai (Brtb. 
ii. 5).— 4. Thf father of Elh.man, oneef tht hntes 
of Uairi<i'« army (I Chr. xx, 5). 

Ja'iritt, tha. Ira the Jainte was a prieMi (A. V. 
"chief ruler") to David (2 Sam. xx. 26). 

Jai'ms. 1. A luler of a ^yIll^ogue, probably in 
some town near the western shore of the sea of 
Oaliice (Matt. ix. 18 : Mark v. 22 1 Lnkt viii. 41). 
—2. Esth, ri. [JAiR, 3.] 

Ja'kan, ^^n of Ezer the llorite (I Chr. i. 42). 
The tame as Jaakan. And see Axis, 

JaldL The A V. of Pror. xn. 1 has ivpit^ 

sented fM* -xs the proper name of the father of 
Agar, whose sayings are collected in Prov. xsx., 
aid MKh fe tht oalmal i a tefptet a lieii. Bat beyond 
this we have no cine to the eiistenw of e]lher 
Agnr or Jakeh. Of course if Agui be Solomon, it 
follows that Jakeh was a name of David of some 
mystical s^ifioeace; bat for this there is not a 
■ wd otr af enppait. If Jakeh ha the name of a 



person, as there is every reason to belicTfl^ we know 
nothing mora aboat him ; if not, tiiere is no linit 

to the symbol im! mranint^s whicli may Ix; extracted 
from the clause in which it occurs, and which change 
with the ever-shifting ground of tbtcritio'c point 
of view. Hitzi^' makes A^iir and Lemoel brothers, 
both bous of a ijut-cu of .M»i&>a, Ih*; latter being the 
reigning monarch (Pror. xxxi. 1). The Heb. 
masid, •« prophecy" or " burden," is considered as 
a proper hame, and identical with the region namol 

Ja'kim. 1. Head of the 12th oonrse of priorts 
hi tht itigD of BMid (1 Chr. xiir. 19)^ A 
B«njamite^ «m of tht BcM-SUmhi (1 Chr. Tiii. 

19). 

Jalon, one of the sooa of Ecm (I Chr. It. 17). 

Jam'brti. [See Jannes and >r\Mi;nr!5.] 

Jam bsi. Shortly after the death of Judiui Mao- 
cabaeus (B.a 161), the children of Jambri" are 
said to have made a predatory att.nrk on a dt tach- 
ment of the Maccabaean forua (I Mace. Lx. 36-41). 
The name does not occur ebcwhere. It hat been 
ooajectoied that tht original text wae ** tht eoni 
of flie AmorHae." 

Jamet. 1. James the Son of Zededee. This 
is tho only one of the Apostles of whose life and 
death wt cu write with eertaittty. Of his early 
life we know nothing. We first hear of him A.D. 
27, when he was (ailed to bo oirr Lonl's dwciple; 
and he disappears from view a.d. 44, when he saf* 
feted martyrdom at the liands of Her&il Acrip[;iu I.— 
I. Jlia ULtury. — In. the spring or suiumcr of the 
yier 27, Zebedee, a iishcrman (Mark i. 20), wai 
out on the Sca of Galilee with hie two son«, Jnmes 
and John, and some boatmen. He was enLraged in 
his customary occiiptition of fishing, and near him 
was another boat bektoging to Simon and Andrew, 
with whom he and hit sent ware in partnership. 
Finding tliemsolvei unsuccessful, the occupants of 
both Umtfi avam ashore, and began to wash their 
nets. At this time the new Teacher nppeni^ npon 
the be.ach. At His call they left all, and became, 
on<% aad for ever, Uis di^iples, henfafter to catdi 
men. For a full year we lose sight of St. James. 
He is then, in the spiing of 28, called to the apostle- 
ship with his eleten brethi-en (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark iii. 
14; Luke vi. I.J ; Acts i. 13). In tli.- list of the 
Apostlea given us by St. Mark, and in the hook of 
Acts, hie name oeenra next to ^t of Simon Peto* : 
in the Gosjjels of St. Mattht w and St. Luke it 
comes third. It is worthy of notice that with one 
exception (Luke iz. 38), the name of Jamca ie put 
before that of John, and that Jolm is twice dt* 
scribed as "the brother of James" (Mark v. 37; 
Matt. xvii. 1). This would appear to imply that 
at this time James, either fi-om age or thar.ncter, 
t(x>k a higher position than his broti;cr. It would 
M«m to have been at the time of the appointment 
of the twelve Apeetlee that the name of Manerges 
w.^s given to tht irao of Zebetfee. The *' Sons ot 
Tliunder" had a burci i^ 'rnjK-tuous .--pint, 

which twice exliibits itself in its uucbasteued Ibrm 
( Lake ix. 54; Marks. 87). The fiist oeceelon on 
which this natural character manifests itself in St. 
James and his brother is at the commencement of 
oar Lonfe List journey to Jerusalem in the year 30. 
He was passing throiii;h Samaiia, and "sent mes- 
senger before liis f;u:e" into a cejtain village, "to 
make ready for him " (Luke ix. 52), i. e. in all 
prolMUiility to annoonoe him as the Messiah. Tht 
Sanaiilwie^ wiUi Ihrir old jtalousy strong upon 
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thpm, refused to receive him ; adod in their cxasp^- 
nitioa James and John entreated their Master to 
fullow the exaiiipl'- of F.lij.ili, and call down fuo to 
couiuine (lieiu. At the end of the same jounn'V a 
similar spirit appears again (Mark x. 35). From 
the tinM of the AgODy ia tb« Goideu, A.D. 30^ to 
the time of hit martyrdom, A.D. 44, we know' 

nothing of St. Jatiics, cxcrpt tliat at'tcr tlie As< cnsinn 
be pei^Mfmed ia prayer with the other Aoostles, 
«oA tlw women, and the Lord'i brethren (Aele f. 
13). In the y&xr 4i ITeml A^^ippn I., son of 
.'\ristobuIus, was niler of all the (toininions which 
at the death of bis grandfather, H< i(kI the Great, 
hjid Ix^n divi'!' 1 fii-tw<?<'n Archelans, Aotipas, 
IMiiitp, and I,y-ar:ias. Polity and inclination would 
alike lend such a monarch "to lay hands" (Acts 
\ii. 1) **oii cectaui of the church;" aod accord- 
ingly, when the Phsaorer of the year 44 had 
brought St. J unes and St. IVter to Jenisaltm, hi^ 
lieizod them both.— II. Chroaologiocd recapOuki' 
tien. — 111 tibe spring or rammer of the year 27 
.T;xm«« was called tfi be disciple of Christ. In 
tiie iipring of 28 he was appointed ODC of the Twelve 
Apostles, and at that time prabdUy receired, with 
his brother, the title of Boanerges. It; th? nutuinn 
of the same year he was admitted to tlu> miraculous 
raising of Jairus's daughter. In the spring of the 
year 29 he witoessed the Tiaaafigoimtion. Very 
earlyin the year 30 he urged his Lord to call down 
fire fjroin luMven to constant' the Samaritan villagf. 
Aboat three montha later ia the same year, just 
before the final anftil in Jemnlera, ho and his 
brother oiade their ambitious request throngh their 
motlier isolome. On the night bei'uie the Cnici- 
Hxion he was present at the Agony io the tJarden. 
On the day of the Ascension he is mentioned as 
persevering with the iej.t of tJio Apostles and dis- 
ciples in prayer. Shortly before the day of the 
PaMorer, in the year 44, ha was pat to death. 
Thna dnrini^ fourteen out of the aeventeen years 
that elapsed between his cill and his death we do 
not even catch a giimpGe of bun.<»8. James the 
San OF AUHASDI. Hntt. x. 8 ; Maik itt. 18 ; Luke 

vi. 15; Acts i. !;?.— 3. JaMLS THE BROTHER OF 
THE LOKD. ^latt. nii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3 ; Gal. i. 
19.— 4. James the Sox of MakT. Matt xxrii. 
.'>6 ; Luke xxiv. 10. Also called Tiir Littli:. 
Markxr. 40.— IS. James the Kuothkk ok Judk. 
Jude 1.— 6. J.\.Mi:s riiK r.i:nraLH I?) of Ji dk. 
Luke Ti. 16 ; Acts i. 13.— 7. Jai1£«. Acta xii. 
17, XT. 13, 3ud. 18; 1 Cer. xt. 7 j OaL iL 9, 12.— 
8. James the .'^r.uv.^NT or Con and of thk 
Loao Jesus Chjust. James L 1. St. Paul 
identifies for m Noo. 3. and 7. (see Oal. ii. 9 and 18 
roniy>n' r f with i. 19). If we Dfwy translate 'loi^as 
'lojcufiou, Jiid4is Ihg brother, rattier titan the ton of 
Jamca, we mny conclude that 5. and 6. are identieal. 
We may identify C). arid with 3., Iwcause "wc 
know that James the Loi-d's brother had a hrother 
namixl .lude. We may identify 4. with :]., because 
w« kuow James the aon of Mary had a brother 
named Joses, and ao ahw had James the T^'s 
brother. Thus there remain two vn\y, James the 
son of Alphaeus (2.), and James the brothei- of the 
1^ (S.)> Can we, or eaa w« not, identify them f 
Tli'-i i-equires a loni^r cansidcration. V>r com- 
panni: Matt. xxTii. 5ti and Mark xv. 40, with Johu 
zis. '25, we lind that the Virgin Mary had a sister 
aametl like herself, Mary, wlu) was tlio wife of 
Clopas, and who had two tMius, James lite Little 
ttdjoaes. Bf nfaoiqg to Matt. xiii. 55 uid Mark 
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vi. 3, we find that a Jaraw and a Jvs^'f, with two 
other brethren called J side and Simon, a:: ! at kttst 
three sisters, were livir.^x with the Virgin Marr at 
.Nazareth. By rffeniiig to Luke vi. 16 .nnd Acts i. 
1:5, we find that tha^ were two breth; named 
James and Jude among the AposUca. It would 
certainly be natand to thhik th^ we had here bat 
one family of fovir brothers and thrw or more 
si&ters, the children of Clopas aod Mary, Qcphcw* 
and nieoet of the Tir^ Ifaiy. There are difll> 
culties, however, in the way of this conclusion. 
For, 1. the four brethren in Matt. xiii. 55 are de- 
scribed as the brothers of Jescs, not as His cousins; 
2. they ari' found living as at their home with the 
Virgin ilary, which seems imnatural if she were 
their aunt, their mother being, as we know, still 
alive; 3. the James of Luke vi. 15 is described a» 
the son not of Clopas, but of Alphaetu ; 4. tbe 
" bi-ethren of the Lord " apftenr to be esdu le-l fri>m 
the Apostolic band by their declared unbelief in his 
Heasiahship (.John Tii. 8-5), and by being formally 
distlnptjished from tlie disciples by the Gospel- 
writers (^latt. \ii. 48; Mark at. 33; John ii. 12 ; 
Acts i. 14); 5. .lame.^ and Jude are not designated 
.IS the Lord's brethren iu the list of the Apostles; 
G. ilary is dcsigmilvd as the mother of James .-uiJ 
Joses, whereas she would have been called mother of 
James and Jude, had James and Jude been Apostles, 
and Joses not an Apostle (Matt, zxrii. 4€). The 
following; answei's m.iy !)•• given: — Object ii^n 1. — 
" They are called brethren." Mow it is clearly not 
ntoetsary to ondentand A8«X^ as '^brotken*'^ 
in the nearest sens<s of broth< rhood. It neM not 
mean more than relative. But perhaps the cir- 
cumstances of the case would lend os to tiaoslatc it 
brethren ? On the contmrr, .^tich a trnn^latioii 
appeaiis to produce very grave difSculties. For, 
first, it introdnoea two a^ of four tiist-cousin5, 
beariflig the nne names of James, Joses, Jade, and 
Shnon; and, secondly, it driTes us to take oor 
choice hwtwecn thiTi" doubtful and imjoobahle liy})0- 
theses as to the parenta^n of this second set of 
James, Jons. Jade, ud Shnon. There are three 
such hypoihe?«s -.—{a.) The Kastem hypothesis, 
that they were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife. (6.) The Helvidiiui liyp©tlic«j?, that JslMs, 
Jo>*<!, Jude, Simon, and the tiirec ».i>tm, were 
( liildren of Joseph and Mary, (c.) The Levirata 
hypothesis, that Joseph and Clopas were brothers, 
and that Joseph raised up aeed to his dead brother. 
Objection 2. — " The four brothen and their risters 
are always fonnd living and movins; about with the 
Virgin Maty." If they were tbe diildren of Clopas, 
the Virgin Mary was thdr annt. Her own hnabaad 
would ap]var without doubt tn have died at «»mc 
time between A.D. 8 and a.d. 26. Nor have wc 
any ixainn ibr believing Clopas to have been alive 
durin;:: onr Loid's mini>try. What difScuIty is 
thc.c m suppcteiug that tlie two widowed sisters 
should have lived togetlicr, the more so as ono 
of them had but one son, and he was often taken 
fWmi her by his ministerial dottes? Odf^etitm 3.— 
" James the Apoitii.' is said to lie the <tm of Alphaeus, 
not of Clopas." But Alphaeus and Clopas are tbe 
same name. GhjteHim 4.— Dean AUbid ooasiders 

John vii. .'), com}>arcrI with vi. G7-70, to deride 
that none of the broUiers of tiie Lord were of the 
number of the Twelve. If this verse, as he states, 
makes " the crowning diiTicuIty " to tlic hypothesis 
ot* the idtfitity of James the son of Alphaeus, the 
Apoftt«^ with Jmm tba hrolbcr of tb« Loid, the 
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^fficnitM ue not so formidable to be OTcitxnne. 
It ii not at «U neocnary to suppose that St, John is 

here qicikiiiL; ( f .ill tho b..'tlm-:i. If Joses, ^-'imon, 
niiA three suters disbelieved, it would be quite 
•uffidelit grennd for the statement of the Evan- 
Z''"--t- <^«*s necfsarily follow that the dis- 

bciici oi the bR'thi'en was of such a nature that 
James aod Jude could hare had uo share in it. 
fi''jecttoii .'. — The omission of a title is so slight a 
j^iuoiid U>x an argument that we may pass this 
by. Objection 6. — There is no improbability in 
thi» objection, if Joces as woald seeni Ukeij, 
an cUer brotiier of Jode, and next in otdar to 
James. H;iJ we D' t iiieutiiicl J;iincs the son of 
Al{>faaeu* with the brother of tiie ixird, we sdiould 
hav* but littia to vrita of him. Of Us fiOher, 
Alphaeus or Clopat, we know nothing;, except that 
he married JUary, the sister of the Viipn iJai y, and 
had by her four sons and thm or mom daufpitan. 
It jaokiWo that these cousins, or, as they were 
liauiUiy ijiotbei-s and sisters, of the Lord 

were older than Himself. Of Jamea individually 
wa know aoUuim^ till the spring of tb« year '28, 
when we find nhn, together with hia younger 
bruther Jude, called to the .\}H)j.tolat*. It not 
likeljr ^though tar trom impossible) that James and 
Jode took put with thair Mothers and sisters, and 
the Vi! .;iu ^Tary, in trying '* to lay liold on " 
Ji -vs in the autumn of tlje same year (Miuk iii. 
21 ) ; a. ii it L> Itkdy, though not certain, that it is 
of tilt- <>th.>i brothers and sifters, without theaetwo, 
tkit 6t. Jt»ija *ays, " Kcithcr did His brtrthrea be- 
lieve on Him" (John rii. 5), in the autumn of 
▲.D. 29. W« hiar no more of JanMO tiUailertha 
Cradfizion and BMnrrection. At some time 
in the forty days that iutcnenel iL'twtca tliL- 
JK«Rirrcctk>D and th« Asceuiuon the Lord appeared 
to hiu. Tliia k not rdated by the ETangelista, 
but it is mciifioned by St. I^nul (1 Cor. iv. 7). 
We cannot m tiie date of this appeai-ance. It was 
pnbaUj only a few days before the Aaonsion. 
Again w«? lo^e >lglit of J-inu's for ten years, amJ 
when be appeal's once luote it is in a tar liiglicr 
poBtHB than any that he has yet held, iu the 
▼ear 37 occarred the oonreiawn of iiaal. Three 
years after his conversion he paid hii first Tint to 
J-drusatom, 1)1. t tlic Christi.ias levollctttd wlat tluy 
bad sudered at his haod«, and feared to have my- 
thing to do with him. Bamafaaa, at this time of 
far higher reputation than himsflf, took him by 
the hand, and introduced him to Feter and James 
(Acts ii. 27 ; Gal. i. 18, 19), and hf their au- 
thority he was admitted into the society of the 
Christian*, aud allowed to associate fie«>ly witii 
them during dw iiAeen days of his stay. Here we 
find James on a level with Peter, and with him 
deciding on the admission of St. Paol into fellow- 
ship with the Cburcli at Jerusalem ; and from 
henoefortli we always find turn e^ual, or in his own 
deputment superior, to the ywf dbiefeet Apostles, 
Pctor, John, and Paul. For by this time he had 
been appointed (at what exact date we know not) 
to pwaidB am the in&nt Ghnrcb in it> most im- 

E>rtant centre, in a position equivalent to that of 
ishop. This pre-eminence is evident thronghout 
the after history of the Apostles, whether wc read 
it in the Acts, in the £|Hstles, or in l^odesiasticnl 
writers (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 19, xxi. 18; Gal. 
ii. 9). The account of his martynlom is given by 
Ueseaippiia. Aooocdiog to tJie tmditka thus re- 
carted, am wan thrown dom fton Iba Temple by 



the Scribe* and Pharinea; ha was then stoned and 
his bnnos dashed eot hj a fdler's dub. 

James, the General Epistlo of. 1. Its Gen- 
uineness and CanmicUy. — lu the third book of 
his Ecclesiastical Historf, EnseUns places the Epistlo 

of St. James, the Second and Third Epistles of St. 
John, and the Epistle of St. Jude among the dis- 
puted boolu of the N. T. Elsewhci'e he rct'ers the 
Epistle to the cla-ss of " spm iou.-." It is fotiud in 
the Syriac version, uud appears to be rcteiu'd to by 
Clement of Kome, Hernias, and Ireuaeus, and is 
quoted almost all the Fathers of the 4th ceotarj, 
e. g. Auamuins, Cyril, Gr^ry Nailnnsen, Epi> 
pbauius, and Clirysostom, In 3lt7 thf Couutil of 
Caithoge accepted it as canoaicoi, and from that 
time tlwa has been no farther question of its gen- 
uineness on the score of exlemal testimony. But 
at the time of the iidbi tnutiou tlie que^tiun of its 
autlieuticity was again mised, and now upon tlia 
;^rT'ijn<i ol' intoiii.il wiJetice ; the chief obj-ction 
bciug a !3iipp(.>.>>«;d opposition K'tvveen fet. i'aul and 
St. James, on the doc tunc of Justification.— II. Its 
Auikor. — ^Tba author of the Epistle jnost be either 
James the son of Zebedee, aooording to the siib> 
sciiptioii of the Syriac vev^lon ; or James the ton of 
Aiphaeus ; or James the brother of the Lord, which 
is the general opinion ; or an mkttown Jamss. In- 
tern.'J evidence pointi iinmi?takcab!v James the 
Just a» tite writ«x, and we have airea<iy ideutiBed 
James the Just with the son of Aiphaeus. It waa 
written from Jenisiileni, which St. James ditps not 
seem to have ever left. The time at wliidi he 
wrote it has been fixed as late ns 02, and a:, eaily 
as 45. !ntase who see in its writer a desire to 
ooonteract the effects of a miteonstrDction of St. 
Paul's cjfHtrine of Justificatlou by Faith, ia ii. 14- 
26, and those who see a r^ereace to the immediate 
destmctioo of Jenisalem k r. 1, sod an ailarion to 
the n.me Christi;ir.s in ii. 7, argtie in fwour of the 
later date. The earlier date is odvucated diieily on 
the ground that the Epistle could not have been 
written hy St. James .nftcr the Couucil iu Jem- 
salem, witljout some aliuwQU to what was tliene 
decided, and becanaa the Gentile Christian docs not 
yet appear to ba recognked.— III. Its cbjtet. — ^Tiie 
main object of the Epistle is not to teach doctrine, 
but to improve mor.ility. J<t. James is the moral 
teacher ot the K. T. There are two wars of ex- 
plaining tiiia ehaiaeteristte of the Epistle. Soma 
commeiiLitois and wi iters see in St. J.imes a man 
who had not rejtli&ed Uie c^utial principles and pe- 
culiarities of Christianity, but was in a transition 
state, ha]f-.Tew and half-Christian. But there is 
aiiother and much more natural way of aooouoting 
for the fact. St. James was writing for a special 
class of persoosi and knew what tliat daai etpectallv 
needed. Theee for whom he wrote were the Jewish 
(Jhri^tiaus whetlier in Jerus;dem or ah:oad. The 
two ol^jects of the Epistle are— 1. to wain against 
the ains to whidi as Jews thejr wei« most liable; 
2. to console and exhort them under tlie siifTci inj^s 
to which as Christians they were most exposed.— 
nr. There are two points in the EpisUe which 
demand a somewhat mor e len^'theced notice. These 
are (a.) ii. 14-20, which liiu> been lepieaeuted as a 
formal opposition to St. Paul's doctrine of JustiBca- 
tion by Faith, and (6.) v. 14, 15, which is quoted 
as the authority for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, (a.) If we consider the nKanint: of the 
two Apostles, we see at ooce tliat there is uo con- 
tradioBonaither intended or posiiUa. St. Pant was 
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opposing the Jtidniziog party, which claimed to 
cam scceptanco by good vrorkt, wh«ther th« work* 
of the Mosaic law, or woiks of floty ilow by them- 
selres. In oppoeiition to these, ^t. I'aul kvs down 
the gmt tmtJi that acceptance cannot be earned 
by man at nil, but is the fi^ee gift of GoD to the | 
Christian niaii, for the sake of the merits of Jesiis 
Christ, appropriated by each individual, and made 
bi» owa by the iustnunflotoUty of faith.--St. Janw, 
• <« th« other hand, wn opposing; the M Jewfah 
tenet that to ]»« a child of Abnvhain was all 
in all I that godlinesa wa« not necessary, so that 
the belief eofrect (6.) With respect to 
V. 14, 15, it is enough to sny that tho ceremony 
of Extreme Unction and the ceremony deschbed by 
St. James differ both is their enbjeefc nA la their 

Ja'min. 1. Second son of Simeon (Geu. xlvi. 
10; Kx. Ti. 15; 1 Chr. iv. 24), founder of the 
iainily of the Jamioitee (Num. izri. 12).»flL A 
man of Jodah, mmA wan of Rem the Je niht neelUe 
(1 Oil-, ii. L'Tj.— 3. Otio of tliL* I.eviti'S who under 
Ezra and Neliemiah read and expounded the law to 
the people (Neh. viil. 7). 

Jft'minltes, the, the descendant* «f Jakxn the 
SOI', of Simeon (Num. xxri. 12)« 

Jamlooh, one of the diief men c/t Hne tribe of 

Sii,:i'-ri ' T Chr. iv. 34). 

Jam'nia, i .Niacc. iv, 15, v. 58, X. G9, xv. 40. 
[Jauneel.] 

Jam'nilMy tht, 2 Uaoo. xii. 8, 9, 40. [Jab. 

KEEL.] 

Jannft, son of ,Tn'.:-p1i, ,?n;l father of MdieU, la 
the genwlogy of Chmt (Luke iii. 24). 

Jtt'lIM and Jtmlam, the aimee of two EjEyp- 

tian m.ipicians who opposiHl ^foses. St. Paul alone 
of the sjiciod wi Iters mentions them by name, and 
bnys iio iiku e th»n that they " withstood Ifoeos," 
;ii I tl it tlii'ir t'olly in doing so became manifest 
lini. lii. 8, U). It appeal's from the Jewish 
commentators that these nanoes were held to be 
those of the aMgicians who opposed Mo^es and 
Aaron, spoken of in Exodus. We have been unable 
to discover an E4cyptian name resembling Jambres 
or Mumbree, which is another fonn. Jaoncs appears 
to he a tr e o e eriptioB of the Egyptian name A an, 

prol:>;ilily protiounceii Ian. Tho siL;r)ifii atioti of Aiin 
is doubtful : the cognate word Aiiut means a valley 
or plain. Whether Jannee and Jaahres were men* 
tior.fd in sw.e loni;-1r->t hf'r}: rrlitin;^ to the early 
hi^U)iy of the Isiaelites, or whether tbete were a 
veritable oral tradition respecting then ennot now 

111' t 'ft"! rrt:nf»J. 

Jaao ah, a pLu-o apparently in the north of Ga- 
lilee, or the " land of Naphtali <me of those 
taken bj TigUth-Fiieeer in his first incarston into 
Fhleetfiie (9 K. xr. 29). No trace of It appears 
«lsewheie. 

Janoliah, a place on the boundarj of Ephraim 
(Joeh. xri. 6, 7). Eoeebins gitee It bs twelve miles 

east of Neapol'si. A little less than that distance 
from Sabius, aiHi about S.E. in direction, two mites 
from Af^rcAch, is the villsge of FmdN, donbtiess 
idciiti i! wi'h ill'- aiicieiit .lanobah. 

Ja muUf a town of Judah in Uie mountain dis- 
triol, eppaiently not fir from Htbran (Jodi. ir. 
53.1 

Jn'pheth, oneof the three Mxu of Noah. From 

the oixier in which tlieu- nimes invariably ocrur 
(Gen. V. 32, vi. 10) we should naturally infer that 
Japbeth was the youngest^ but w« lewn finoi is. 



JAKHA 

24 that Ham held that position. It has been ge* 
ncndly soppoaed from x. 21 that Jnpheth was the 

eldest ; hut the word " older " in that pfsssnije i* 
better cwnuected witli brotl.er-." We infer there- 
fore that Japhfth was the second son of Noaii. 
I The descendants of Japheth occupied the " isles of 
the Gentiles " (Gen. x. 5), i. e. the coftst-Linds 
of the Mediterranean Sea in ICnrope ruid A>ia 
Minmr, wbiooe thnr wpmd northwards over th« 
whole oQotineot of Eim^ nod ■ eonsidenble por^ 
tton of ,\ si.i. 

laphi'a. The boundary of Zebulun ascended 
from Daberath to Japhin, and thence passed to 

Gath-hepher (Jo^h. xix. 12\ Tafn. 2 mil« S. ot 
Nnzaivth, is not unlikely to identical with 
Japhfai. 

Japhi'a. L Kin^r of Lachish at the time of the 
coniiuc>l of » 'ana.-»n by the Israelites (Josh. x. 3),»" 
2. One of the sons of David bom to him in Jcm- 
halem (2 Sam. r. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xir. 6). 

Jsphlet, a deMbant of Aaher throa^ Beriah 
(1 r;ii V i. 32. 33). 

Jnphlntt The booadaiT of the " Japhletite " is 
one of th« InaAnarlts en »• oootii boundary-line 
of Ephraim (Josh. xri. 3). Possilly the nan,t> 
preser^'es the memory of some ancient tnbe wlio at 
a remote age dwelt on these hills. 

Ja'pho f Jo^h. xix. 4C). Tlie Hol.. fonn of the 
ktter known JOl PA (2 Chr, ii. 16; Ezx. iii. 7; 
Jon. i. 3). In its modem jjarb it is Ydfa. 

Ja'rah, a descendant of Saal ; sen of Micih, and 
great-grandson of Mephlbodiedi (1 Chr. tx. 42, 
comp. 40;. 

Ja'nh is either to be explained as the proper 
name of a ooontry or person, as a Boon la apposi- 
tion, or a-s a verb from a root, ru'>, " to ixuitend, 
plead." Ail tiiese senses are repnKculed lu the 
A. y. and the marginal readings (Hos. v. 13, x. 6)« 
and the least prefeiaVdeh.as be<"ri i::" rted in tl:e text, 
Kimchi explained Jareb &£ the name of &omc city 
of Assyria, or as another name of tlweMtntry itself. 
The clause in which it occors is saf^iosed by maaj 
to refer to Judah, in order to make the paraUclism 
complete ; and with this in view Rashi interprets 
it of Ahas, who sent to Tlglath-Fileier (2 K. zvi. 
8) to aM Um agslnsl the oomUned feroes of Syria 
I and Israel. But there is no iea»ii to suppose that 
the two clauses do not both rder to Ephraim, and 
thealluaien would then bo^ as exphuned by Jerome, 
to Pul, who was subsidircd by Men.ihem (2 K. xv. 
19), and Judah woold be indir«ctJy included. If 
it be a Hebrew word, it is most prohaUy a noun 
fonnod from the aboTc-inentioncd root, and is 
applied to the land of Assyria, or to its king, not 
in the sense in wliich it is understood in theTaigum, 
bat as indicating their determined iioatilttj to Israel, 
and their generally a^rgressive character. That it 
is mthcr to l>e applied to the countiy than to the 
king mar be inferrod from its standing in paral- 
leHam with Asshnr. 

JaYedf one of the antediluvian patjiarch", the 
fitUi from Adam ; son of ^lahalaleel, and liitiier of 
Enoch (Gen. v. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Luke iii. 37). 
Tn the lists of Chrooidca the name is giran ia the 
A. V. Jeoki*. 

Jnreii'ah, a Beqjeaiiia^ one of the BeneJehoiniB 
(1 Chr. viii. 27). 

Jailia, the S^TpMaa letvaat ef ShedMB, aboot 
the time of Kli, (o whom his nin.<f.r pive his 
daughter and heir in marriage (1 Chr. ii. 3i). It 
Is a matter of Mntwhat cmfaua iBqaii7 what was 
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%h» name of Jvfaa's wiiie. In tw. 31 we read 
tbe diiMm of SbedwD, AMai*** uid fa m. 84, 

" Shcshaa hai no sods bot dnngh1*rs," Hence 
sonio have imagined that Jarha on his marriage 
with Shcyhan's daughter had the name of AhUi 
given h:m by Sheshaa, to sicnify hia a ioptirin itito 
Unei. But the view which the A. V. adopts ii, 
midoitUedlj the right one, ria. tbat AhU. » the 
OAOii of Sheshan'a daughter. 

^a'rill. L Named in the list of 1 Chr. ir. 24 
only, as a son of Simwjn. Pei)iaps tlie same as 
jACum (Gen. xlri., £z. vi., and Num. xxvi.).— 
S. Om of the **cliief umb" wlio aooompmied Em 
on his journey from Babylon to J(>rii<Hilein (Ezr. 
Ttii. 16).— 8. A priest of tite home of Jeshua the 
MS of JoMdak, who had married a feraifn wife, 
and was compcllcil by Hzra to put her nw:iy (Fzr. 
X. 18).— 4. (1 Mace xiv. 29). A contraction or 
corruption of the name JOARIB (ii. 1). 

Jar'faiioth, 1 £*1. ix. 28. rj£BXlfOTB.] 

JarmntlL 1. A town in the Shefelah or low 
oouj;tiy of JuJ.ih, named with AdulUm, Socoh, 
and others (Josh. XT. 35). Ita king, lliuil, was 
«M of tbo fiv* who conspired to pnoMh Gibton ibr 
hiivin;; maJe alliance w.th Isi^el (Jo?h, x. 3, 5\ 
an«i wito were routed at Bethhoron and put to death 
hf Joshua ak Miltlcwfah (23). A site named Tar- 
nu-C. which nay represent Jarmnfh, with a coiiti- 
guuiu tmmeDce called Till-Etin&d, wus» viiited by 
Robioaon. It ii about 1^ mile from Beit-tuUf, 
which again is some 8 miles from Beit-gibrin, on 
the left, of the rood to Jerusalem.— 8. A city of 
lasaduu-, allotted with ita ttdiurbttathtOariboiKlto 
Lcrites (Josh. zxi. 29). 

Jwo'ah, • dikf ntn of tho tribo of Oal (1 Chr. 

T. I « \ 

Ja m«l, 1 Esd. iz. 30. [Sheal.] 

Jift'lte. BCB»Jaah«D— •*soMor JadMn"— art 

nam«?d ;rt t^'^ cttaJogue of the heroes of David's 
guard in 'J. iAva. xxiii. 32. Keouicott haa shown 
good caose for believing that the genuine text 
was, "of the fieM*Haabeni« Gooni ; Jmutiun bcn> 
Shamhft." 

Ja'ilier, Book or, as the margin of the A. V, 
givea it, the book of the upright," anoordallodad 
to Ib two paassi^s only ot the O. T. fJoeh. x. 13, 

and 2 Sam. i. 18), and cons^i-jucntly the subject of 
moch dispate. The Targum interprets it " the 
book of the kw,* anil thia to followed hf BmM. 
The same Ribbi, in hi? r-Tnmentnry on Samufl, 
refers to tjciiesis *• the twolc of the upright, Abra- 
ham, I~aac, and Jacob," to explain the allusion to 
the book of Jasher. \l. Kliczer thought that by 
the book of Jasher wa^ ^igniikd Ll>e book ot° 
Deuteronomy from the expressions in Deut. vi. 18, 
zzaii. 7, the kttor \>iiag qnottd i& proof of tbo 
akill of Un Hobvvwi in wtmj. Id tlie opioioo of 
R. Samuel lien Narhman, the book of Ju ige.s w;i3 
alluded to as the book of Jaaher. Jerome, or rather 
the author of the (hatMaim HtlMoa*, tmdenlood 
by the book of Jasher the books of Samuel th«m- 
ielre*, inasmuch as they contained the history of 
thepist praphetl, SuBue], (lad, Nathan. That the 
book of Jasher was one of the writings which pe- 
riiheJ m th>i captivity wa^s held by R. Levi U-n 
Gershom, though he gives the traditional explana- 
tioi aboTO ncationod. Sooctiiii Mq|MBtand that 
it WM a eolloetioa of pioaa hymns written by 
f'.'oj.t autJior^ atii! 'Uiig on vaiious occasions. That 
it was whtteu in verse maj reatooablr be inferred 
fivB fb« otJ J spedmitaa ertui^ wUda odiibtt on* 



mistakeable aigna of metrical rhythm. Gcaeniue 
coujectoiBd tiutt ft was an antbolofiT' of mcient 

songs, which acquired its name, *' the k'ok of tin* 
juat or upright," from being written in praise of 
upci^t men. Abicht, taking the lament of David 
as a sample of the whole, m:iiKtainKl that thi"' fiTtr'. 
nient quuti-d in the buoJk of Joshuii part ot a 
funeral ode compooed upon the death of that hero^ 
and nari-ating his achievements. Dr. Donaldson, 
more recently, attempts not only to decide what 
the book of Javier was in itself, but to reconstruct 
it li'om the fragments wbicli, according to bis 
flieory, he traecs thiwigfaMit the eevcnd bodes of 
the O. T. In the preface to his Jashar, or Frag- 
numta Arc/i€t>/pa Qirmimaa Jitbraioorym i» Mo- 
tor ethico Veteris TestatnenU texitt jMUsAn Umt- 
liitd. Dr. Donaldson .advances a scheme for the 
reaitonition of this oncicut record, iu accordance 
with his own Idea of its scope and coatcntt. He 
snppoiM the compiler of the book to have been pffO- 
bably Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps by Qad 
the seer. But liis scheme is purely conjectani, 
and is recomipeoded bj no int^nal probabili^.** 
There are also extent, under the title of **die Book 
of Ja-vher," 1'a i Riibbinical works one a mornl 
tieatiM, written in A.D. 1394 by H. bhabbatai 
Camus Levita ; the other, by R. Tham, treats of 
th'-- !iw if th'' Jews in eighteen chapters, and was 
pnutixi iu Italy iu 1544, and at Crmxw in 1586. 
.An anonymous work, printed at Venice and FkSgiM 
in 1625» and said to have made its first appearance 
at Naples, was believed by some Jews to be the 
record alladod to in Joshua. It contains the his- 
torical narratives of the Peatateoch, Joshua, and 
Judges, with naaj fidmloos additions. A clnrasy 
forgery iu English, wliich tint appeared in 17."l 
under the title of " the Book of Jasher/' deserves 
Dotiee solely for the oomerited sneeeis with whidi 
it w 1= p ilmi-i nflT upon the public. 

JashoTjeam, Possibly one and tlip same follower 
of David, bearing tliis otuse, is dwcnljed as a Hach- 
monite (I Chr. xi. 11), a Korhit*- (1 Chr. lit, G), 
and son of Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He came to 
David at Ziklag. His distinguishing exploit was 
thai he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Stan, xxiii. 8) ncn at 
one time. He is nsmed imt amoof tbeddef of the 
mighty men of David (1 Chr. xi. 11). » 

Ja'ihnh. L The third son of 'issachar, and 
fbonder of the ftinily of the Jtshubites (Nam. xzri. 
24 ; 1 Chr. vii. 1^.-8. One of the sons of Bani, a 
layman in the time of Ezra who had to put away 
his fo wife (Eir. x. S9). 

Jasha'bi4e'hem, a pemn or a place named 
among the descendants of Shclah, the t>on of Judah 
by Bath-dhoa the Conaanitess (1 Chr. iv. 22). It 
is probnblj a place, and we should infer that it lajr 
on the western side of the tiibe, in or near the 

>he,riAn. 

Jaali'ubitas, the. The family (bunded by Jasbub 
the son of laaadur (Nun. ofi. 84). 
Ja'iiel, the last named «a the list of Da-rid's 

heroes in 1 Chr. xi. 47. 
Ja'son. L Jabon the son of F.i.i azkb wns 

one of the commisiiouers sent by Judas Maccabaeus 
to conclude a treaty with the Komaus D,c. IGl 
(1 Maoc Tiii. 17).— 8. Jason thb fatukr op 
An TiPATER, who was an envoy to Rome at a later 
period (1 Haoe. xii. 16, xiv. 22), is pioiiably the 
same person :is No. 1.— 8. Jaso.S OF Cvi.knk, a 
Jewish historian who wrote *' in five books " a his* 
tory of tho Jewish war of Iflbeintloiii which supplied 
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tlw chief materuils (or tiie second book of the Mao- 
csbeci. MaC0ABr>:s.] Hii ntCBM wd the place 

of his resideuw seem to mnrk Jai-cn a Hi llenistic 
Jew, but nothiDg more is known of him than can 
be gAtherad from 2 Nmc. U. 19-23.^4. Jason 
Tirv: TTitn!-rnTEST, the wonrl fon of ?im<^n II., 
and hroihcr d'Oaius 111., wiio s.iKce<iJtxl in obtain- 
ing the high->priesthood from Antiochus Epiphancs 
(c. 173 B.C.) to the exclusion of bi« elder brother 
(2 Mace. iv. 7-26). He labotired in every way to 
introiliKfi (Jrook rtistoni'; nnioii^ thn ]>wii!o, .•iinl 
that with giieat success (2 Mace. iv.). Ailcr three 
(dr. B.a 172) he was in tarn snpplmted In 
th'> kinc^'s fnrour by his own irnivsary Meneiau^, 
anci was Ibixed to take refuge ninong the Ammonites 
(2 Mace. iv. 26). On a report of the death of An- 
tioolnis (c. 170 li.c.) he nuide a violent attomjit to 
recover liia power {2 Mace. v. 5-7), but w;is re- 
pulsed, and again fled to the Ammonites. After- 
wards bn was compelled to retire to Egjpt, and 
fbenoe to Sparta (2 Maoe. t. 9), and there " pe- 
rished in a btninge land" (2 Mace. /. c. ; cf. Dan. 
xii. 30 £f.| 1 Mace i. 12 ff.).— A. Jabon tu£ 
TBCa8AU»UV» who tttcrtained Faol and Sili*, 
and was in consequence attacked by the Jewish 
mob (Acta zvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He is probablr the 
aane as the Jason mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21, as a 
companion of the apo5tle, and one of his kinsmen or 
fellow-tribesmen. Lightfoot conjixtured Uiat Ja&ua 
and Seoundus (Acts xx. 4) were the same. 

Jasper, a pcecions stone iieqaently noticed in 
Seriptare. It was the Inst of the twelve inserted in 
tlie hit:!i-prio--.t*s Iti fastjil.itp (Fx. xxviii. C'l*'. cxxix. 
13), and the lii-st of the twelve used in the founda- 
tions of the new Jeniaalein (Rer. zxi. 19). The 
characteristics of the stonp. as far rts thcr an> spo- 
cified in Scripture {llev. xxi. 11), are that it wan 

most predons," and like crystnl :" we may also 
infer from Kev. iv. 3, that it was a stone of bril- 
liant and transparent light. The stone which we 
name " jasp«^r" does not accord with this descrip- 
tion. Thete can be no doubt that the dktmowi 
would more adequately answer tft the dBaeription in 
tliL' 11; r/' Revelation. 

Jasu bxui, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [JaSRUB, 2.] 

Ja tal, 1 ICsd. v. 28. [Atb«, I.] 

Jath'niel, a Koihite Lcvitc, thf> Amrth «f the 
family of Me&lieleniiah (1 Chr. x»vi. 2). 

Jat'tir, a town of Juddi in the mountain district 
(Josh. XV. 48), one of the groop containing Socho, 
Ekhtemoa, &c. (Seeabo Jmh. xxi. 14 ; 1 8am. xxx. 
27; 1 Chr. vi. 57.) By I.'oliinson it is Identitioi 
With 'Attir, 6 miles iS. of >Iolada, and 10 miles S. 
of Hebron, 

Ja'Tan. 1. A son of Jnpheth, nnd the father of 
£lishah am! Taishish, Kittitn and Dodanim (Gen. 
^ X, 2, 4). THp n:iinc ap]>cai> in Is. 19, where 
it is coupled with Tarshisli, Pul, and I.ud, and 
more particulai ly wjUi Tubal nnd the " isles aiar 
off," as lepresentatives of the Gentile world : again 
in £s. xxvii. 13, where itisooajiled with Tubal and 
Heshed), as carrying on oonaideraUeoemmeieewith 
the Tyiians, who impoilo'l from these countries 
slaves and braxen vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 20, 
si. 2, in refemee to the Meoidoniaii empire ; and 
lasUj in Zech. ix. 13, in iTfcrence to the Graeco- 
Syrian empire. From a compai-ison of these various 
|iass«ges there Oatt be llO doubt tiiat Javan was r«-- 
gard«d as the representative of the Greek race. Tho 
name was probably introduced into Asia by tiiej 
Fhnenirtiniij to wbioii the kniaui were oatumJly I 



better known than any other of the Hellenic racoe, 
on aeeount of ttdr commercial aetirity and the Ugh 

prosperity of their towns on the M'^tem coast of 
Asia Minor.— 2. A town in the southern part of 
Arabia (remm), whither the Fhoeoieiaas tndcd 

(i:-. -ccvii. 19). 

Javelin, [AiiM.s.] 

Ja'xar, 1 Maoc. v. 8. [Jaazeb.^ 

JTa'ier (Num. xxsii. 1, 3; Josh. xsi. 39 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 5 ; 1 Chr. vi. 81. xxvi. 31 ; Is. xvi. 8,9 ; Jer. 
xlviii. '.V2). [.Iaa'/i.h.] 

Ja'tiSi a Halite who bad duu^ of the flocks, 
the aheep and goats of Ung David (I Chr* zxvii. 
31). 

Je'arim, Mount, a place named in spedfyin*: th<» 
noiihera Ijoundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). i h : 
Louiidary ran from Mount SiAr U< " the sh<<;;!,ier 
of Mount Jearim, which is ('f^;ilotj " — Uut iS, Ce- 
salon wa^ the landmark on the mountain. Kesia 
stands, 7 miles due west of Jerusalem, on a high 
point on the north slope of the lofty ridge between 
Wrtdtj Ohnrn') and W. ImoiL Ima hdge is pro- 
bably Mount Jearim. 

7Milm% a GersboBite Lerite, eon of Zerab 
(1 r!,r. ..i. -1\ 

Jeberechi'ata, father of a certain Zediaikdi, in 
the reign of Ahai^ mentioned Is. viii. 2. As thi:i 
form occurs nowhere else, and both the LXX. au»l 
Vulgate have Bci ecidah, it is probably only an acci- 
dental corruption. 

JelnSt one of the names of Jenualem, the aij 
of the Jebusites, also called JsBim. It oeenrs 
only twice (Jude. xix. 10, 11 ; 1 Chr. .'i. 4, ). 
Jebos is interpreted by some to mean a place dry- 
or dowii>trodtei like athK«hmg>floor; an interpre- 
tation which by Ewald and St-'uiley is t.iken to prove 
that Jcbus must have been the south-western hiH. 

Jeh'usi, the name employed for the citj of 
Ji;vi ; ' J, ;h. TV jg, 28). 

Jeb u^ito, Job usitea, the. 1. A ccotdiog to the 
table in Genesis x. *' the Jebusite" is the thiid smi 
of Canaan. His place in the list is between Ueth 
and (he AmorHes (Oen. x. 16 ; 1 Chr. i. 14). Bat 
in the formula, by whieli the Promised Lnnd is so 
often designated, tbe Jebusites are uniformly placoii 
last. 2. Onr first glimpse of the actual jK. pl - is 
in the invaluable report of the spies (Num. .\iii. 
29). When Jabin organised his risiug against 
Joshua he sent amongst others " to the Amorite, ih© 
Hittite, the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in theuMnin* 
tain " (Josh. xi. 3). A mountain-tribe they were, 
aiid a mountain-tribe they ivmaincd. " .Kln.s, 
which is Jemsalem," lost its king in tiie sliuightcr 
of BeOihonm (Josh. x. 1, 5, 26; comp. xii. lOV^ 
was sacked and burned by the men of Juilah f .h.dg. 
i. 21), and its citadd finally scaled and occupied by 
David (2 Sam. v. 6). After this iStnnf cmcige fnim 
the darknc-ss but or.ce. in tlie person of Araunali 
tbe Jebusite, "Aiaunah the king," who appears 
before us in truo kingly dignity in his welUknown 
tiansaction with JJafid (2 San. xxir. 23 } I Chr. 
xix. 23). 

Jecami'ah, one of s<»vi.'ii, iiu-lp.din^' Salathiil and 
Tedaiah, who were introduced into the royal line, 
on the fitilnre of it in tbe petien of Jeboiacbin 
(1 Chr. i! 1^;. 

JeehoU ah, wife of Amaziah king of Judah, and 
irother of Afluriah or Uniah bit s tt ceawor (2 K. 
.\v. r 

Jechoiu as. 1. The Greek form of the name of 
Uag JiCHOKiAO, followed bj our tnusiator* ia 
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the books reodered from the Grctk, viz., Csth. zi. 
4; Bar. i. S, 9; Matt. 1 11, 1 E«l. viii. 

•J2. [Sin-ciTAmxi!.] 

Jeckoli ah. The ssnw as Ji»ooliah ('2 Chr. xxvi. 3), 

Jtoosi ah, an altered fom < ' tl,*> name of Jk- 
liOIACillK (1 Chr. iii. 16, 17 ; Jet. uir* 1» Mvii. 
20, xxriit. 4, zzix. ^; £sth. ii. 6). 

Jeconi as, 1 Esd. i. 9. [Conaxiah]. 

jedAialL 1. Uead of the swond ooom of 
priests, as they wtreifiTided in the thm of Dttvid 
' 1 Chr. iiiv. 7). ?time of them survived to return 
to Jerasalem alter the iiabjlooish captivitj, as «p> 
|iCBrt from Ear. ii. 36; K«h. Tii. 89.^4. A priot 
m the tim« of Jcdma Ilia hig^priett (Zgdi. ri. 
10, 14), 

Jcdai'alL L A Simconite, forefAther of Ziu 
(1 Chr. iT. 37).— 8. Sea of Uaruin.nph ; a mau who 
4id his part id the rebuilding of the wall of Jeru- 
:>ii;<'tu N- h. iii. 10). 

Jeddn, 1 £m1. t. 24. [Jeuaiaii, 1.1 

I^dm, 1 B«L fi; 80. [Adaiau, 5.] 

J«d'ia6l. 1. A chief patriarch of the tribe of 
Beojamio (1 Chr. vu, 6, II). it ii usually m- 
sniMd tlwi JcM li «1m mm tm AAM (Gen. 
xlvi. 21 ; Nam. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. Tiii. 1). But this 
is not certain.— 8. Second aon of Heshclemiah, a 
IiCTite (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2).— 3. Son of Shimri; one 
of the heroes cf David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 46).— 
4. One of the ciiiefs of the thousands of Hooasseh 
who joined Darid on his march to SSklag (1 Chr. 
xii, 20: comp. i Smb. xxix.» xzjc.). 

7<Bdida]i, qoecD «f Amoo, and motlMr of tiio 
gooil k'mz .losiah ^2 K. xxii. 1). 

Jadidi'all, the name bestowed, tbroo^ Nutiiaa 
the propbet, <mi DavidTf son SolomoB (2 Snn. zU. 
2r»). Bathsheba's firat child ha*! tVial — •* .lehor.ih 
struck it" (rer. 15). A second sou was bom, 
i Uvkl alied bis name Sheldmdh (" Peaceful ") ; 
and Jehorah lovcJ the child, ». c. allowi^l him to 
live. And David sent by the hand of Natiiaii, to 
obtain through him some uiTicle or token of the 
DiTiM &f our «d Um l»be» aod Um babe's mme was 
caUad jKDTl»-jAir. To DitU hknidf, the *« darl- 
ing " rif his f.imily and his j-»eople, no more prpcious 
teal of his mtoratioo to the I^rioe farour after bis 
hte fidl, oonU bare been afloided than this an- 
tiouncemeiit by thi> prnjihot, that the nnm(> of his 
(.h.\A was to combine his own name with that of 
.lehovah — JeDID-JaH, " darimn; of Jehovah." 

Jednthon, a I.eritn, of tiie family of Alerari, 
who was a.'weociated with Heraau the Kohatiiite, and 
Amfh the Genhonite, in the conduct of the musical 
sarfka oC tha Tafaentade, in the tima of I>avid; 
a«eonfiof to wliat is said 1 Chr. xxiii. 6. He is 
jii oljably the sam*' as Ethan, and tlieieforo a Mi-- 
mite (comp. 1 Chr. xr, 17, 19, with 1 Chr. zvi. 
41, 49; nr. ], 8, 6 ; 2 Chr. xazr. 15). His offioa 

15 generally to preside over the music of tlie 
tmpls service, consisting of the n^t, or nablmm, 
the (VMor, or harp, ai)d the cymbab, togitfiar wiUi 
the human voice. But hi.s fxxiiliar part, ns wi ll as 
that of his two rollfn^ies Heman and Asaph, was 
to .sound with cymbab of brm," while the others 
played on iba naUiom and the harp. After the 
arte was tahn to Januakm, Jedathun and Heman 
Were left with Zad^k tJie priest, to give thank; 
" before the tabenadaof tb< Lord to the high place 
that waa at Gibaon.'* JadttOnio's Bama alanda at 
theheriil ofthe 39th, C2n!, mA 7Tth Psalms, indi- 
cating probably that they wei'e to be song by his 
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Jt'«U, 1 Esd. 3X [Jaamu.] 
jMlitt, 1 Bad. rlii. 92. [Jcbiel.) 

Jee'zer, tli-^ fonn ;i^sumed in the list in Num- 
bers (xxvi. 30; by the nonw of a descendant of 
Manoaadi. In pandlel llsta tha name is given as 

Jee teritds, the, the fiimiiy of the foregoing 
(Num. xxvi. 30). 

Jaga'r Miadntha (" heap of testimony "j, the 
AfamaeaD name i^ven by Labnn the Syrian to tlte 
heap of stoiu-s which lie ondcd .is a memoria) of 
the oompoci between Jacob and himself, while Jacob 
oommwBOrated theaame by setting up n pillar (Cien. 
xxxi..47), as was hiscustjim on -•-rvcral other (>< ra- 
sions. Gal^, a " witncas heap," which isgiveu as 
the Hebrew cquivaknt, doaa not anetly rspreant 

Je-nr-'inVi-iili :t,)ia. 

Jehai'eleol. Four men of tlie Bene-Jehalleleel 
are introduced abruptly into tha fomkMies of 
Jodab a Chr. ir. 16). 

JtHmMtlf a Merarite Levlte, &ther of Axai iali 

(2 , 12). 

Jahdei'ah. 1. The representative of the Bene- 
Shnhid. hi the time of Dadd (1 Chr. niT. 20).» 
2. A ^TeroDothite who had msgjt of tha dM-aMH 

of iMvid (1 Chr. xxvu. 30). 

Johai'ekAl, a priest to whom was given by IWid 
the charge of tJie twontiefli of the tweiif v-fiiur 
coui-ses ill the service of the house of Jehuvah 
(1 Chr. ixiv. IG). 

Jf«bi'«ll and Obed<«dom were " doorkeepers for 
tha aifc" at th« tiroa of its fstabliahment in Jeru- 
salem (1 Chr. XV. 24). 

Jt^'%L 1. One of the Levites appointed by 
David to aarfit in the aemoa of the hooM of God 
(1 Chr. XV. 18, 20, xvi. 4).— t. One of the .sons 
jehoehaphat king of Judoh, put to deiith by his 
hrother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 2).— 8. One of tha 
rulers of the house of GoJ at tlie time of the re- 
ioiim ot Joisiah (2 Chr. xxjlv. 8).— 4. A (jei-shouite 
Invite, head of the Bene-Laadan in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxih. 8), who had charge of the 
treanires (xxix. 8).— 5. Son of Hachmoni, or of a 
Haciimouite, named in tlie list of David's officers 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 32) as '* with the king's coos," what- 
«T«r tint may meaa.<->6. A Larfta of the Bme- 
Heman, who took part in the restorations of kin'4 
Ileaekiah f2 Chr. xxix. 14).— 7. Anotlwr Levitc at 
the same period (2 Chr. xxxi. 18).«i^ Father of 
Obadiali. of the r.ene-Jwvb (Exr. viii. 9).— 9. One 
ofthe Bcne-Llara, father of Sbechaniah (Err. x. 2). 
—10. A member of the same fiimily, who had 
himaelf to part with his wife (Ear. z. 26).— IL A 
priest, one of the Bene-Harim, who also had to put 
awav iii^ r I ri£^ wife (Kzr. x. 21). 

Jehi'el, a perfectly distinct name from tha Jaat. 
L A nan dtKiibcd aa fiither of Gibeon ; a fi>t«> 

father of king Saul (1 Chr. ix. 3,")).— 2. One ofthe 
sons of Hotham the Aroerite ; a meuiber of Uavid'a 
guani (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Jehi'eli, atT.Didini; to llie A. V. a Gershonite 
Levitt; of the ikmily of Laadan (1 Chr. xxvi. 
21, 22). 

Jehudd'ah, eon of Shallum, one of the head.4 of 
the tribe of Ephraim in the time of Aluu (2 Chr. 

iii. 1 ; romp. 8, I.^!. 

Jeho odah, one of the descendants of Saol (1 Chr. 
vlil. 36) ; great grandsoD to Marihaal, i. «. Mephi- 

boshcth. 

JdUMld'dtll, aucen to king Joasb, and mother iA 
AiiMitah of Jttdali (2 K* sIt. 2; 2 Chr. m, 1), 
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Jelio alias. L The soa and saooessor of Jehu, 
reigned 17 ycai-s B.O. 8M>840 WW bnel in Sa- 

marin. Hi^ iiii:lorioas histoi-y is given in 2 K. ziii. 
1-9. Throughout his reign (ver. 2'i) he was kept 
In sul^ectkin hj Hnzacl king of Damascus. Jeho- 
!iha2 maintained the idolatry of Jei-oboam ; but in 
the extremity of hia humiliation he besought Je- 
hovah; and Joliovah gave Israel a deliverer — pro- 
bably either Jeboash (vr. 23 and 25), or Jero- 
boam II. (2. K. xiv. 24, 2:>).— 2. Jebodtaz, other- 
wise callwl Shai.lum, the fourth (acc. t 1 Chr. 
iU. Id), or third, if Zedek i ab'a age be correctlj 
stated (2 Clir. xixtI. 11), kmi «f Mah, wbotn ho 
siioco"<iel as kint: of Ju<Jah. He was chosen by 
the people iu prel'erouco to his elder (comp. 2 h. 
Iliii. 81 and 36) brother, B.C. 610, and he reigned 
three months in Jerusalem, i'haraoh-nci ho on bis 
j-etum from Carchemish, perhaps reseutmg the elec- 
tion of Jehoahaz sent to Jerusalom to depose him, 
and to fetch him to Kiblah. Then he was oast 
into chains, and from thence h« was taken into 
Kgvpt, \vl)i?re he dicii.— 8. The name given '2 Chr. 
xxi. 17) to Aiutfiab, the youngest son of Jehoram 
Hog or Jndah. 

Jeho'afih, the nncotitracted form of Joash.— 
1. The eighth king of Judah; son of Auaziah 
(2 K. «L 21, xii. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 18, xiv. 13). 
[JOASIT, 1 .]— 2. The Iwc-lfth king of Israel ; sou 
of JEHOAUA2 ( - K. xiii. 10, 23, XIV. 8, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17). [JoAsn, 2.] 

Jeholianan. 1. A Korhite Lerite, one of the 
'loorkcepera to the hoose of Jehovah, i. tf. the Ta- 
bernacle, acconling to the apjiointincut of David 
(lChr.ixvi.8ioomp.zzT. 1). He was the lizth of 
m atrco aona of Mcilieleniiah.<— t. One of the prln* 
cipal men of Ju<lah, unJer king Jfhoshaphat (2 Chr. 
zvii. 15 ; comp. 13 and Id].— 8. Father of Ish- 
madt one of uw **CB|ilaiiia of bandreda'* whom 
Jehoiada the prifst took into his confidence about 
the restoration of tlie hue of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 
1).»4. One of the Bene-Bebai, a lay Israelite who 
vi-as forced by Ezra to jmt away his foreign wife 
,i:^r, X. 28).— 8. A priest (Neh. xii. 13) ; the re- 
p)-esentative of the house of Amariah (oomp. 2), 
darjflg tba high-pri«atbood of Joiakim (T«r. 12).«i- 
A pHent wiM> took part in tho dadSettion of the 
wall < r.t riisalcm (Neh. xii. 4'2*). 

Johoi achin, son of Jehoiakim and Nebuahta, and 
ibr thne months and ten days king of Jndah. Je- 
hoiachin &ime lo tlie throne at a time when Egypt 
was bidl pr<Bt3-ate in consequence of the vktory at 
Carchemish. Jerusalem at thta thne waa quite 
defenceless, and unable to offer any fp^i friticc to 
the regular army which Nebuchadncrzar .sent to bc- 
aicge it io the 8th year of hii reign, and which he 
aMma to have joined in person afler the siege was 
commenced (2 K. ixiv. 10, 11), la a vesy short 
time, ajipavently, Jehoi.ichin .surrendcreil at discre- 
tion i and he, and the queen-mother, and all hia 
Mrranta, captaina, and oflloera, canM «ot and gave 
t!iom'?flves up to Neb loha'lnezzar, who cariicil ihem, 
with the harem and the ennuchs, to Babylon (Jer. 
xxix. 2 ; Ezek. ztU. 12, xiz. 9). Tfum he re- 
mained a prisoner, actually in prison, and wearing 
prison garmenti, for thirty-six years, viz. till the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil-Merodarh siv^- 
eeeding to the throne of Babylon, treated htm with 
much kindness, brought him out of prison, changed 
his garmenf.-i, raised limi above the other suhject or 
captive kinn, and made him sit at his own taUe. 
Whether JMcUa outlived iba two yean of EvU- 
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Herodach'i reign or not does not supeax, nor hare 
we any partlealafa of hia life at Babylon. Th* 

hiitory of Sus.inna and the Elders apparently make» 
Jehoiachin an important personage ; for, acnordtog 
to the author, the bnsband of Susanna waa Joadm, 
a man of great wealth, aiul i)v cln-t jvrson amoiiar 
the captive^, to whoso liou&e al. ll - ji- -pie rcioj-ted 
for judgment, a description which s i t < < hotachin. 
AiHoanoa ei|irMly lalls Susanna's husband king^ 
and aaye th«t the kfaig of Babylon had made him 
hia royal comp.-uiion. It do*^ not appear ceitjiiuly 
from Scripture, whether Jehoiachin was married or 
had any children. That ZedeUah, who hi 1 Chr. 
iii. 16 is called '* his son," is the same as Zedekiah 
his uncle (called *'hia broths," 2 Chr. zxxvi. 
10), wbo waa hia meooaer on the thnne, aema 

O'': t:vn, 

Jehoi ada. 1. i-ather of Bf.xaiau, David's well- 
known warrior (2 Sam. viit. 18, 1 K. i. and ii. 
paasim, 1 Chr. xvUi. 17, 4tc.). From I Chr. wrii. 
5, we learn that Benaiah's father w.i3 the chief 
juiest, and he is therefore doubtle^.^ identifiil with 
—8. Leader of the Aaronites, i.e. the priests; who 
joinai DftTid at Hebfon (1 Chr. sil. OT).^ Ae- 
ainling to 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, son of Hcnaiah. But 
in all probability Benaiah the aon of Jehoi.ida is 
nMant, by a ooofhdoQ aimilar to that which baa 
arisen with re<jaj-d to Ahimelech and Abiathnr, 1 
Chr. zviii. IG, 2 Sam. viii. 17.— 4. High-piie&t at 
the time of Athaliah's nsurj^tion of the thiT>ne ot 
Judah (B.C. 884-878), and during the greater 
portion of the 40 years' reign of Juash. He pro- 
iKkbiy succeeded Amariah. He married Jeiio- 
SUEBA, or Jdioahabeath, dai^iter of Jung Jehoram, 
and nater of khi|^ Ah«dah(2Cbr. zill. 11); and 
when Afhaliah slew all the seed royal of Judah 
alUr Ahaziah bad been pot to death by Jehu, he 
and hia wife stole Jeoah ftem among the kiog'a aona, 
and hid him for six yeera in the Temple, and event- 
ually replaced him on the throne of his aDccstoi-s. 
Having divided the priests and Levites into three 
biuids, which were posted at the principal entrance^, 
and filled the courts with people favoui-able to the 
cause, ) > ] I i>iluced the young king before the whole 
aMcmblj, and crowned and anointed him, and pr^ 
seated to him aoopyoftheLawaeeoi^ioi^tolJeot. 
xvii. 18-20. The excitement of the moment did 
not make him forget the sanctity of God's hoose. 
None but the priests and ministering Levites were 
permitted by him to cnt«r the Temple ; and he 
gave strict ordei-s that Athaliah should be carried 
without ita predncts before she was pot to death. 
The destruction of Baal woi-j^hip and the iTStoration 
of the Templo wei*e among the great work.<i cfiectcd 
by Jelioiada. He died B.C. 834, and though far 
advanced in years, too soon for the weliare of hia 
country, and the weak unstable character of Joash. 
The text of 2 Chr. xxiv. 15, supported by thel XX. 
and Josephos, makes him 130 years oki at his 
death; bnt it ia erfdentiy oorropt.^i. Seoood 

priest, or Kican, to S the high-pri'^st (Jer. 

xiix. 25-29: 2 K. xxv. 18).— 6. ixm of Paseach, 
who aasiatea to ifpafar the oM gate of Jemaakm 

(Neh. iii. f'l. 

Jehoi akim, 18th (or, counting Jehoahaz, 19lh) 
king of Judah from David inclusive — ^25 years old 
at his acces.'iion, .and originally catU-d Eliakui. 
He was the son of Josiah and Zcbudah, daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah. AAer deposing Jehoahaz, Pha- 
raoh Hecbo set Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the 
tiiRM% nd changed hia mat to AfaoUdB. Egypt 
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pl.iv'^l no part in Jewish fvoiitics duriog the sovm 
m- flight yean of Jehotakim's reign. After the 
k.n!e of Carchptnish Ncbachadnc'zzar cnme into 
rulfcutiue si.^ ouc &f tins Egyptian Uibutary king- 
doms, the capture of which was the natnr rxl tntit 
of hia Tktorr over ll«obo. He Somi Jeboialum 
qnite MenoefcM. After « tbott titfe be entered 
JeruialeTii, took the kinp prisoner, bound him io 
fetters to cany him to Babjloo, «nd took aLm> aome 
of the pndem TeiMle of the Tcnfile tad csrried 
them to thi> l.inJ of SViinar. But he s«ms to have 
changed hu purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to 
have acoeptal hie nibmiMieii, and teinelated him 
on the tliron?, perhaps in rwnembrancn of the 
fnielity of hu fiiLiitr Josiah. What is certain i-s, 
that Jehoiakha became tributarj to NebucbadDCzzar 
aA«r hia iovanoa «f Jndah, and ocatinaed eo for 
tiirec years, but at the end of that time broke h!a 
r«tli of nllc^riancc and rebelle<i against him ('J K. 
xar. 1). What moved or encouraged Jehoiakim 
to tlib nbdHon it is diflSeoIt to lajr, ftr there b 
nothing to hyar ont Jo^phns's assertion, that therp 
waa aojthiog in the attitude of Egypt at this time 
to aeoooat for such a step. Though Nebucbad- 
TiCTTXT WT15 not nWo at that time to come in person 
to chastise his rcLelltous vassal he sent against him 
mnncraoi haada of Otaidcu^ with STrfams, Moob- 
ites, and Ammonites, who were all now subject to 
Babylon (2 K. nir. 7), and who cruelly harassed 
the whole country. We are not acquainted with 
th« detail* of the doee of the reign. Probably as 
the time afipraadied he NebodwfaieBnr bhMelf 
to oime agiiin-^t Ju'l«i the desultory atL;icks and 
inTu&iuns of his troops became man oonoentrated. 
Either in an engagement with aont ef these Ibroes, 
or el>o by tJie hand of hia own oppressed sijhject>i, 
who tiioiight to conciiiate the Babylonians by the 
mnrder of their lda§, Jehoiakim cuov to a violent 
end in the llth year of hJs reign. His body was 
cast out igoooiiniously on the ground; and then, 
after lioin^ left expo?<>il for some time, was dn^:j?ed 
away and bttfied " with the himal of an aei," witb- 
ent pomp or kmentitioR, "beTood the gates of 
.leruviiem" fjcf. xxU. 18. 19, i.txvi. 30). All 
the accounts we hare of Jehoijddm coacar hi ascrib> 
lag to htm a vfcioai and in«li|ieiif chander. The 
writer of 2 K: ixiii. 37, tells us that ''he did 
that vhich was evii in the sight of Jehovah," a 
•taiement which is repeated xxir. 9, and 2 Chr. 
zxxri. 5. But it is in the writin;-s of Jeremiah 
that we have the fullest portraiture of him. The 
reign of Jehoiakim extends firom VJO* 609 |p 'B.C. 
598, or ai aone ladun 599. 

Jaiioi'ailh, aead of the firet of the 24 courses of 
prifsts, acnordiui; to the arrangement of king David 
(1 Chr. zxir. 7). iJome of his desocodants retoroe l 
mm the fiabyleoiib oaptivity, as we lean from 
1 Chr. ix. 10, Neh. xi. 10. Their chief in the days 
of Joiakim the son of Jeshua vras Mattenai (Neli. 
aii. 6, 19 ). They ware probably of the house of 
Hearar. To the coarse of JehnUrib beIoni:ed the 
A^onean family (I Mace. ii. 1), and JosejJiiK, m 
he informs us. 

Ilko^adabi and Jo'aadall, the son of Rechab, 
fiMmder of the Rediabites. It appears from 1 Chr. 
ii. r.T, that his father or ancestor iJechab belonged 

to a bnuch of the Kenites ; the Arabiao tribe which 
entered Palestine with the btadltee. One settle- 
ment of th-m wa* established, under a fourfold 
division at or near the town of Jabez in Judah 
nOMr,u,bS)» TotiMW lasthelangdiBeGlMbaDd 
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hi!? son Jehonadab. The Bedouin habits, which 
were kept up bv the other branches of the Keailo 
tribe, were inculcated by Jehonadab with the utmost 
minuteness on his descendants (Jer. xxsr. 6). Bear- 
ing in mind this general character of Jehonadab as 
an Arab chief, and the fouoder of a half-reiigioos 
sect, we are the better able to nnderttand the dngte 
occasion On which ho appears before us in tlip his- 
torical narrative. Jehu was advancing, ailer the 
slanghter of Betiielced, oa the cHy Sunaria, what 
he sud Imly met the austere KHonin comin:^ to- 
wards him (2 K. x. 15). Tiie king wm in his cha- 
riot; the Arab was on foot. According to tlie 
Hebrew text the king blessed Jehonadab. The 
hand, whether of JehoiuuLib or Jelui, was oflTei'od 
ami gi^sped. The king lifted him up to the edge of 
the cbariott apparmtlr tiut be might whisper his 
•eent into hb en*, and mid, Come with me, and 
.•ioi"' my zeal for Jehovah." Having entrusted him 
with the secret, lie fLXX.) or his aUendanU (Heb. 
and A. V.) eaosed Jehomdab to proceed with him 
to Samaria in the royal chariot. No doubt he acted 
in concert with Jehu throughout ; the only occasion 
on which he is expiTssly mentione I is when hewCDt 
with Jehu tJirough the temple of Baal to turn ont 
any th.it thei-e might happen to be in the mass of 
Pagan worshippers (SK«x.2S). Thb istha lut 
we hear of him, 

Jalum'athaXL 1. Son of Uzziah ; superintend' 
cnt of certain of king David'!> storehouses ( 1 Chr. 
xxviL 25).»2. One of the Levites who were sent 
by Jeboshaphat through the dties of Jndah, with a 
book of the Law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 

8. A priest (Neh. xii. 18) ; tiw representative 
of the famfly af Shmwith (var. 6), when Jeialdm 

Jbko lam. 1. Son of Amb king of him), who 
succeeded his brother Ahaziah, B.C. 896, and died 
B.C. 884. The alliance between the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, commenced by his lather and 
Jehoshaphat, was very close throughout his reign. 
We first find him saMoiated with Jehoshaphat and 
^ Ung ef Bdom, at that tine a tiibotery ef flw 
kingdom of Jutlah, in a war against the Mnabites. 
Uedia, their kii^, on the death of Ahab, had re- 
Telted ftem laraM, and Tefiued (o pay the eostom- 
ary tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 ram% 
Joram asked and obtained Jehoshaphat'^ help to 
r'^-duce him to his obe<lienc-e, and accordingly the three 
kings, of Isi-ael, Jud ih, and l-d<ini, marched through 
tlie wilderness of Edam to attack him. The three 
armies were in the utmost danger of perishing for 
want of water. The faety el Jchodii^that so|^ 
eested an inquiry of some propihet of JehoTah, and 
Kli>ha the son of Shapliat, at tlial time and since 
the latter part of Ahah's reign Elijah's attendant 
( 2 K. iH. 11; 1 K.iiz. 1941), was fisaad with 
t!ie host. From him J.'horam reyvive.] a yevere re- 
buke, and wa.s bid to inquire of the prophets of his 
father and mother, the prophets of Baid. Never- 
fheleK"! for Jehoshaphat'.s sake Elisha i:n'r/.^l of 
Jehovah, and received the promise of an ai) mdaut 
supply of water, and of a great victory over the 
^loabites: a prtHnise which was immediately ful- 
filled. The Moabites were put to the rout. The 
allies pursued them with great slaughter info their 
own land, wliiob they utterly laTsged and de- 
stroyed with all ito dties. IBihanneth alone re- 
mained, and theie t!ie king of Moab ni:ido h's last 
stand. An attempt to break through the besieging 
army baring fittUa, he wserted to ua dc^wrata as- 
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fwtl^cr.t of oiTciiug up his eldest son, the heir to 
his throne, as a bumt-ofToiD^ upon the wall of 
the city, in Uie tight of the enemy. Upon tliis th« 
Isnielit«fl ratirad and returned to their own land 
(2 K. Hi.) A little later, -when war broke out Le- 
tweeu Syria and Israel, wo find Kiisha befrieodiog 
Jehonun. What happened after this to ehuif^ the 
relations between the Icing and the projihot we t-ui 
only conjecture. But it seems probable that when 
the Syrian inroads ceased, asxl he felt less dependent 
xi'pm\ the iiiJ ot' tlio prophet, he n.'lap<;.'J into idol- 
atry, aod rebuked by Elisha, aud tlucatened 
wHh a return of the calamities from which he had 
escaped. Befusiog to repent, a insh Invasion by 
the Syrians, and a close siege of Samaria, actually 
aime to p-'v^.'^, .'iccordinp pi okibly to the word of the 
piropbet. Hence, when the terrible iocideat arose, 
in coDMqnenee of the famine, of a woman hoilinf^ 
nod enting her own child, the king immediately 
Kttriboted the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, 
and determined to take awny his life. The provi- 
denfinl interposition by which both Elish i's life w.xs 
Nived and tlie city deli%'ered, is uanated 2 K, vii., 
and Jchoram appears to hare returned to fHeodlf 
feding towards Elisha (2 K. riii. 4). It wai very 
«oon afler the abore crenta that EUisha went to 
Damascus, and predicted the revolt of Ihvzael, and 
his aooMioa to the throne of Sjria in the room of 
Ben-hadad. Jehorara teema to haw thooffht Hut 
revolution in Syria, whiili immediately toUowcvl 
Kliaba'i pi^ediction, a good opportunity to puri>ue 
hfai fiither'a fiivonrite project of recorering Ramoth- 
Oilcad from the Syri.'ui"'. He accordingly inaJe an 
alliance with his nephew Altnztah, who bad ju^t 
aoootedcd Jonm on the throne of Judab, and the 
two kin$^ proceeded to occupy Bamoth-Gilead by 
force. The expedition was an unfortunate one. 
Jehoram was wounded in l>attie, and obliged to 
return to Jezreel to be healed of his wounda (2 K. 
riii. 20, iz. 14, 15), leaving his army under Jebn 
to hold Ramoth-Oilmd against Hazael. Jehu, how- 
ever, and the army under his command, revolted 
from their allegiance to Jefaoran (2 K. is.), and, 
hastily marching to Je/reel, stirprised Jehornm, 
wounded and duftiacele^ as ite was. Jehoram, 
goii^ oat to meet him, fell pierced by an anew 
from Jehu's bow on the very plat of ground 
which Ah.\h had wrested from Naboth the Jezrecl- 
ite ; thus fulfilling to the letter the prophecy of 
Kl^ (1 K. ni. 21-29). With the lift of Je- 
henuo ended tiie dynasty of Omri.—4L Bdert son 
of Jehoshaphat, succee<le<l his father on the throne 
of Judah at the age of 32, and reigned eight yeai-s, 
from ML SdS'S to 8B5-4. Jehodiebn hia daughter 
was wife to the high-priest Jehoiada. As soon a.s 
he was fixe<! on the throne, he put his six brother:> 
t - i itli, with many of the chief Qobles of the land. 
He then probably t! instnnc of his wife Atlin- 
liali the daughter of Ahab, procee<leii to establish 
the worship of Basil. A ] roplietic writing from 
the agad projpbet £lyah <,2 Chr. xzi. 12), failed to 
prodtwa any good dnet upeti Idm. Thla waa inthe 
fir'it or second year of his i-eign. The remainder 
of it was a series of calamities, first the Edomitcs, 
who had hen ffflmtary to Jehodhaphal;, reroltad 
from his dominion, and established their pennanent 
independence. Next Libnali, one of the strongest 
ftrtified cities in Judah ("2 K. lii. 8l, rebelled 
against him. Then followwl invasions of nnneil 
bauds of Pliiiistiues and ot Arabians, who stonned 

the king** palM«»]Nit hliiitTW and dl hia cUIdnn, 



JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OP 

except his youngest son Ahaziali, to death (2 Chr, 
xxii. l),or carried th^ into captivity, and plan- 
doned all his treasures. He died of a terrible diaeaso 
(3 Chr. «l. 19, 20) early in the twelfth year of 
hi-i -ii; Jehonun's reign over Israel. 

Jehoshftbe'nth, the form in which the name of 
Jerosheba ia gtren in 9 Chr. nit. 11. 

Jehosh'aphat. 1. The wn of A^a and Aztjbah, 
succeeded to the throne B.C. yi4, when he was 
years old, and reigned 25 years, lih lii story is to 
be found amnng the events rf<-orJed in 1 K. xv. 
24; 2 K. viii. 16, or in a coatiuuous narrative in 
2 Chr, sri't. 1-xxl 3. He was contemporary with 
Ahab, Ahaxiah, and Jehoram. At first he strengtb- 
ened himself ag^nst Israel by fortifying and gar- 
risoning the cities of Judali and tiie Kphmim.te 
conquests of Asa. But soon afterwards the two 
HebrtW khoq^ peihaps appreciatinf! thdr com* 
roon danger from Damiscui. and the trills on tbeir 
eastern frontier, formed an alliance. Jclio&liaphat s 
eldest son Jehoram married Athaliah, the daughter 
of Ahab and Jezebel. In his own kingdom Jehosh- 
aphat ever showed liiniself a zealous follower of the 
MmmailldnMnts of God: he tried, it would seem 
not quite aiMOeasfully, to put down the h^ nlaoes 
and groves in whidi the people of Jodah Damt 
incense. In his thii-d year he sent out certain 
juinces, priests, and Levites, to go through the 
dties of Judah, teaching the people oat of the Book 
of the Law, Riches and honoui-s increased aroi:nd 
him. He received tribute from tiie rbili»UBe» and 
Arabians ; and kqit op a laip» standing army in 
JerTJsaleni. It was probably alx>ut the 16th year 
of his reign (U.C. 898) when he went to Samaria 
to visit Ahab and to become his ally in the pnat 
battle of Kamoth-gilead. From thmoa Jchosluphat 
returned to Jerusalem in peace ; and W«* himself 
through the pc'ople " fiom Beer>helia to Mount 
Ephiaim," reclaiming them to the law of God. 
Tandng his attCDtJen to ftreign eommerae, he hoilt 
at.Ezion-j:*ber, with the help of Ahaziah, a nary 
designed to go to Tarshish ; but il was wi-ecked at 
Eidon^eher. Before the close of his reign he waa 
engaged in two additional wars. lie was miracu- 
lously delivered from a threatened attack of tlie 
imple of Ammon, Moab, and Seir. AfVer tlib:. 
perhaps, must be (hted the war whiA Jehosha p hatt, 
in conjunctaon with Jehoram king of IsnMl and the 
king of Edom, carried on against the rebellious king 
ofMoah(2K. iii.). In his declining yean the ad> 
ministaitlen of affidn waa placed OF>fa*Uy B.C. 
891) in the h inds of hii s<in Jchoram. — 2. Son of 
Ahilod, who filled the office of recoi-der or annalist 
in the ooorta of DiTid (8 Sam. viii. 16, &c.), and 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 3).— 8. One of the piieRta, who 
(1 Clir. XV. 24) were appointed to blow tmmpeU 
befora the ark when it was carrietl fiom the house 
of Obed-edom to .Jeruialcm.— 4. Soo of Pamah; 
one of Uie twelve purveyors of king Sohmoil (I K. 
iv. 17).— 5. Son of Nfandii, and &UMr af king 
Jehu (2 K. ix. 2, 14). 

Jehoth'aiihat, Vallsy of; a valley mentteoed 
Joel only, as the spot in which, after the return of 
Judah and Jerusalem fix»u capUvitv, Jehovah would 
gather aU the heathan (Joel iii. 2 ; hebr. iv. 2), and 
would there sit to judge them for tlieir nUsdeenI.<» 
to Israel (iii. 12 ; hebr. v, 4). The prophet seems 
to have glanced hack to that triumphant day when 
king Jehoshaphat, the greatest king the nation had 
seen nuce Solomon, led out his people to a valley in 
tlw wiUemcai of Tekoah, and was there Ueasol with 
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flodi • victory orar tlw bordot of hif enemies as was 

without a parallel in th? nntion.nl records (2 Chr. 
ss.). But though such a refemice to Jehoshapkat 
u l>oth nntural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name mtj only be aii 
imaj^inary one conferred on a spot which existed 
nowhorc but in tiie nsion of the prnphrt. Surh 
was the yiew of tome of the ancient translaton. 
Bt etb«n, iMwmr, the prophet hu been sofiposed 
I'i' 1 nve had the eiul oC tin- world in view. And 
Dot only this, but the scene of " Jehovah's jmlg- 
BMOt '* iiM been locali-^al, and the name has come 
down to us attache*! to tliL' defp ravine wliich 
separates Jenisakm from the Mount of Olives, 
tbroogh which at one time the K«dfai forced its 
stream. At what oeriod the name msfint qiplied 
to this spot is not rnown. There u no tnwe of it 
Tn ther.ibi? nr in Josfphiis. In both the only name 
used ibr this goq^e is KiSRON (M. T. Ce'drom). 
We ficiC encooBtcr Hs new title in the middle of 
the 4th c^nttiry in tho Onomasiicon of Eus«bius 
and Jerome, an4 in the Commentary of the latter 
V^lher on Joel. Since that time the name has been 
r<>crtc:"iise(l ^' n'lfiptfsl hj tnivellot-s ofMlI si'z'^^ •'^'k' 
all flulhs. liotii Moslems and Jews boiieve tliat the 
ktst jod^ent is to take place there. The steep 
aides of tiie nriat, wherarcr a leTd strip afibids 
the oppoitmiity, are crowded — in pTaoes almeet 
— by tbc ^*pulc^l!f■s of tlio Moslems, or the 
simpler slabs of the Jewish tombs, nhke awaiting 
the aseemUy of the last Judgment. The name 
would seem to be grnprnlly confined by traveller' to 
Uk upptf part of the glen, from about the " Tomb 
«r the Vir^** to the aoBfli-CHfc ooraer «f the wall 
of Jerusalem. 

Jehothelia, daughter of Joram king of Ifmel, 
,111 1 1 wife of Jfhoiada the high-priest ("2 K. xi.2). 
Ber name in the Cbroniclea ia giTen JsuofiHA- 
BICATII. As she s ealted, 2 K. -a. ?, the daughter 

of Joram, 5i.<frr of Aliaziiih," it has licfn con- 
jectured that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, 
Mt of Jonra by another wiffc Tliis may be ; but 
ft is al$o possible that ihc omission of Atha!i;ili's 
came may have been ocrasioii(>»l hy the detestation 
in which it was hold. She is the only recorded in- 
ftnnce of the marriage of a princess of the royal 
house with a high-priest. On this occasion it was 
a providential circumstance (2 Chr. xxii. 1 1), as in- 
dueiiig and probabiy enabling her to rescue the 
infiuit Jflidi nVKn tiie massacre of his brothera. 

7ehoe]l'll&. In this form 's gi\ en the n.ime of 
Joshua m Num. xiii. 16, ou the occasion of its be- 
stowal by Maee». Once more only the iwne ap> 
pean full form in the A. V. — as 

Jehosh oah, in the genealogy of Ephraim (1 Chr. 
Yii. 27). 

JakoralL The true pronnndation of this name, 
by which God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
«itirfly lost, the Jews themselves .scnipuloii.'ily 
avoiding every meutioo of it, and substituting in its 
stead one or other of the womb with whose propor 
vowel-pcirt: ;t may happen to be writteu. This 
custom, which had its origin in reverence, and has 
ifaBMt d^enewrtud into a auperstitioa, ww founded 
lipOB an erroneons renderinc; of Lev. xxiv. 16, fron^ 
tniieh it was inferred that the mere utterance ul 
the name constituted a cipital oflcnce. According to 
Jewish tradition, it was pronounced but once a 
year by the high-priest on the day of Atonement 
whf-n he entered the Holy of Holies; but on thi« 
point there is some doubt. On the authority of 

Ow. D.fi. 



Mafanonidea we learn that it ceased with Simeon the 

.Itist. But even nfler the destriictlr.n of the second 
Temple inslanrcs aie met with of iaairiduals who 
were in p<»;sessinn of the mysterious secret. VoB 
Bohlen asaerts that beyond all doubt the word Je- 
hovah is not Sbemi^ m tti origin. He connects it 
with the Sanscrit (JrrcL<, drvc', the (iieek Ai4s, and 
Latin Jovis or Diotts. That the Hebrews learned 
die word Avm the Egyptians is a theory whidi hu 
found some advocates. Tlieie cm be but little 
doubt that the process in reality wus i^everked, and 
that in this case the Hebrews were, not the bor- 
rowers, but the lenders. We liave indisputable 
evidence that it existed among them, whatever may 
have l)een its origin, many centuiies Ix-t'oie it is 
found in other records ; of the contjuj we have no 
evidence whatever. One argument tot the Egyp- 
tian oiigin of Jehovah m.iy be noticed. It is (bninl 
in the circumstance that Pharaoh changed the name 
of EKalcim to ydtoiakim (3 E. iziii. 34), which ft 
is fisserte<l is rot in accordance with tho jiracticc of 
conqueroi-s towarda the conquered, unless the Egyp- 
tian king im]K>^ upon the king of Judah the nano 
of one of his own goda. But the same reasoning 
would prove that the origin of the woitl was Ba- 
bvlonian, for the king of Babylon changed the name 
of llattaniah to ZedekioA (2 K. xiir. 17). But 
many, abandoning as witemUe the Uieory of an 

Egyptian origin, have soii(,'ht to fmce tlie name 
among the Phoenicians and Conaanitish tribes. From 
the ocemrence of Jeborah ae a eompoond in tiie 
proper names of many who were not Hebrews Ha- 
uiaker contends tliat it must have b<^n kuuwo 
among beatbeo people;. But such knowledge, if it 
existed, was no more tlian might have oecn obtained 
liy their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
nanu s of Urit(/i the Hittite, o'.' .Vraunah or Amafak 
the Jebustte, of Tthiah tho Ammonite, and of the 
Canaanitish town BisjothyoA, may be all explained 

without having recnmse to ITamakei 's hyjHithesii. 
Mo&t of llie autlioritK^ oD the opposito side have 
taken for the hfuM;; of tliebr etpknalions, and the 
ditTerent methods of punctuation which they pro- 
po.se, tlte pa&>aj(e in Ex. iii. 14, to which we must 
naturally look for a aolntion of the question. When 
Mose^ leeeiTad his commission to be tho deliverer of 
I'-niel, the Almighty, who nppeai-ed in tlie burning 
bush, communiaited to him the name which he 
shonld pve as tiio crcvieiitials of his niissii'U : '■ .\nd 

God said unto Jilo6es, I AM THAT I AM CWH n^nK 

^ T » s V 

iTHK, eJtyA iAtr ehyth)\ and bt odd* Thna 
•halt Ibon mf unto the dkildien of ImnA, I 

AM hath sent me unto you." Thnt this pav age is 
intended to indicate Ui^ etymology oi Jehovah, as 
undei>tood by the Hebrews, no one has ventond to 
doubt : it is ill tact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly .supplies the etymolugy, 
the interpretalion munt be determined from other 
considexBti<ms. According to this view then, il^n* 
must be the Srd sing. masc. fat. of the substantive 
verb TWU the older form of which was TtXU Of 
the many punctuations which have been proposed, 
the most correct appear to be »\\tV or niH*, and 

we accept the former, i. e. Tahiteh, as the more 
prohaUe, oontinuing at the same time for the sake 
of convenience to adopt the form " Jehovah " in 
what follows, on account of its familiarity to Enr^- 
lish readers. The next point for considenitioii is 
of Tastly more importance: what is tho meaning of 
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Johovah, tmi wlmt doM !t ttjpntn of the being and 

luiturc ct* n.vl. tis. ic thnn or in distinction from the 
other Diunes apuUed to the dcitj in thf 0. T.? 
Elebim nuA fo many caM «r the god* of the 
heathi ii, wild inrlnrlH in ihf snm^' titlf th.^ God of 
the Hebrews, hi id denoted geneially th« iKity when 
•-polcen of a snpeniatui^ beine, iind when no m- 
tion;il r.^'liiif: inrtuenwi the spMOMr. But, although 
th'' distinction between Elohiflt, at the gcaeiml ap- 
pellation of Deity, nnd Jehovnh, the national God 
of the lanelitM, oontaiiui come superiicial truth, 
tlie rail nature of their aifierenoe moal be •owf:ht 
tor far <!''''j 'T, nml as a fonmlatinn for th.- ar-n- 
xamtM which will be adduced i-ecourse must a^aiu 
be had to etyinologr. With regard to the deriva- 
tion of Klohim. r-tTmolo^ista are divided in their 
opinions; some connetlini: it with and the un- 
tued root, &l, "to be sti .ni;." From whatever 
root, liowever, the word may be daiTed« moat are 
of opiiiiou thai the primary we* contalnrf In It is 
that of strength, jxiwor ; so that Klohiin Is the 
Mper appcUation of the Deity^ as manifested in 
Wm creative and nnirenally tuafaibfaig agency, and 
in Uk- pfii 'ral diviiio (guidance and government of 
the world. The question now arises, What w the 
IMBdilf to be attadied to the plural form of the 
woi"d? Some hxve .lisrovorcti tn< r<'in the mystery 
of the Trinity, whilf otlnT> inaintaia tliat it points 
to polytheism. It is probable that the plural form 
Klohim, instead of pointin;^ to polythdMD, ii applMd 
to God as comprehending in Himself the fhlnen of 
all power, and uniting in a p«M fttt dt'greo all that 
which the name aigaiiies, oud all the attributes 
wMeh the heathen aaeribe to the aeveral divinities 
uf tli< ir j.anthoon. The Mngular (Idah^ with few 
exwjplious (Neh. ix. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occur* 
only in poetry. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion of the pawages in which I'lohini fcr'ni'*!, that it 
is chiefly in places where God i* ejiinbited only in 
Hm plcQitude of lii« power, and where no especial 
reference is made to his unity, penooali^, or ho- 
liness, or to his relation to Israel and the theoeracy. 
But while Klohim oxliil>its (!o<J divplayt-d in Ins 
power as the creator and governor of the pbysiod 
uniTerM, the mune Jehorah destgnatce bit nature 
jis He stniuls in i elation to man, as the only 
almighty, true, peiiional, holy Being, a spirit, and 
**the father of spirits" (Num. xvi. 22 ; comp. John 
iv. 21), who n-veali'.I himself to his people, ina-le a 
Mveaaut with tiicm, and became their lawgiver, 
and to whom all honour and woi-ship are due. If 
the etymology above given be accepted, and the 
name be derived from the future tense of the enb- 
stautive verb, it would denote, in acmniaiK e with 
the general analogy of proper names of a similar 
fiirm, ** He that Ii,*' " the Being," wboae chief 
allrihute j> cte-nal exi>tf[ire. As the Israilite"; 
were in n remarkable manner di»ttngiit:siied tlte 
people of Jehovah, who bceame their lawgiver and 
snpreme niler, it :s not stinnge that He khould be 
put iu sU'ong coulradt with Chcmosh (Judg. zi. 
24), Ashtaroth (Judg. x. 6) and the BnililB (JlK^. 
iii. 7), the national deities of the sunounding na- 
tion*, and thus be pn^^minently distinguished in 
one aspect of his chamcter as tlie tutclaiy deity of 
the Hebrews. Such and no more was He to the 
heathen (1 K. xx. 23) ; but all thieand mnoh mere 
to the Isnielites, to whom Jchovah was a distinct 
personal subsistence, — the living God, wlio reveali> 
himaelf to man by word and deed, helps guides, 
sAvoy Bad deKTMv, and ia to the Old whatChiisk 



is to the New Testament. Jdiorah waa M abilnict 

nam*", l ut thoroughly practica!, and stf>f»l in inti- 
mate connexion witli the reitgious liie ot the people. 
While Klohim reprawttta God only in his most out^ 
ward relation to man, and distinguishes him as 
rpcr.£rni-'icd In Ms omnipotence, Jehovah describes 
hirii aceoniiii;: to his innermost being. In Jehovah 
the moral attributes are preacntcd «a eoottitut«ng 
tbceMtDoeof Usnatuv; whereas In Clobin there 
is no reference to personality or moial iharart. r. 
That Jehovah is identical with Klohim, and uut a 
separate being, u indicated by the joint oae et 
the nani'-s .leliovftli-EIdhlm. The i(nti>|iiity of the 
smiiie Jelu>vnh among tlie Hebrews ))as tui m^i the 
subject of much diaeunSon. Tliat it was not 
known before the age of Moses has been infene.l 
from Kx. vi. 3; while Von Bohlen aligns to it a 
much more recent date. But, on the other hand, 
it would seem from the etjrmology of the word that 
it originated in an age long prior to thai of Moses, 
ia whow tin* the n»ot nin = n^n wu alnadr 

tlqnaied. At the aame time it ia distinctly slated 

in Ex. vi. ^, that to the pfttiTarch> God wo!? not 
Icnown by the name Jehovah. It', therefore, thU 
passage has reference to the first revelation of Je> 
hovah simply as a nnme and title of Co-l, there is 
clearly a discrepancy which requites to be txpLuiMxi. 
In renewing his promise of deliverance from Egypt, 
**God spake unto Moses and said unto him, 1 am 
Jeborah; Mtd I appeai-ed unto Abmham, unto 
l-.iM-, and litito Jacob, (hy tlie name ol ) d*! .\.- 

roigbtj {£1 iihaddai), but by roy name Jehovah 

... ... ... 



I net known to tbem." It follows tiien that, 

if the rererenee were merely to the ivtme as a nam*^, 
ttie piifuiiige in question would prove et^uaily tltat 
before this time Klohim was unknown as an appd* 
latiuii of the Deitv, ami (io>l would appear iiD!- 
loiuily us Kl ShuilJiU in the jmtjbxchal hi>tory. 
Calvin saw at once that the knowledge there spoken 
of could not refer to the !;ynahles and letters, but 
to the recognition of God's ploi y and majesty. It 
was not the name, but tlie ti ne depth of its ^i£:ni- 

Hcance which was unkaowa to and uocompreheaded 
by the patriardw. They bad known God •» th* 

omnipotent, El Shaildai (Gen. xvii. 1, xiviii. 3), 
the ruler of the physical unirerse, and of man as 
one of his crentntea; at a G«d etmnl, imnratdbl*, 
and true to his pmmises he was yet tn be rcv«alcd. 
lu the character expns^sed by lite iiamc Juhovah \tc 
had not hitherto been fully known ; his true attri- 
butes had not been recognised in his working and 
acts for Israel. Referring to other passages in 
which the jihnise " the name of God" occurs, it is 
clear that something more is intended by it than a 
mere appeUation, and that the prodami^ioa el the 
name of G(^ !■? a revelation of his moral attribut*^, 
nnd of his true character as Jehovah (Ex. xxxiti. 
19, JUBdr. 6, 7) the God of the corenant Oraat 
stress ha^s b>x>ii laid, by those who deny the an- 
tiquity of the name Jeitovalt, up«>a the iact that 
proper names compounded with it occur but seldom 
before the age of Samuel and David. It is un- 
doubtedly true that, alUr the revival of the true 
taith among the IsiveUtes, proper names m com- 
pounded did become mora frequent, hut if it can be 
shown that prior to the time of H osea any tndi 
nnme.s cxistt'^I, it will Lasufficieut to prove that the 
name Jeiiuvali was not entirely unknown. Among 
those which have been quoted for this purpooe are 
Jlochebcd tha notfaer of Moom, and dan^ilw of 
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JEHOVAH-JTREH 

'Vtri, aod Moriab, the moaataio on which Abraham 
was oowhuohM to oflfer tip Itaae. Agahnt the 

lormer it is urged that 5fot-es m-ght have chaii^ci 
hei' came to Jochebed after the mmt Jeborah hud 
htm ootamQaimtcd hy God ; but this it yttj fm- 
prf'Kihlo. as he was nt this time oi-hty y»»ni"« old. 
and hk mother in ail p;obabilitj dead. 11' th;!> oiiiy 
be admitted as a genuine instance of a name com- 
pounded with Jehovah, it talcea us at once back 
into the patiiarchal age, and proves that a woid 
which was employed in fuimiiii: tlic piopt-r name 
of Jacob's gnuiddaog^ter could not have been un- 
known to rant {Mtruurii hinueir. Hw iwme Mo- 
rinh i-« of mote impoiianco. f>r i;i one {ia.v«i::c in 
which it occurs it is accompanied by an etymology 
{ntcnded to indicate wtmt was Uun aniet^tooil ^ 
it i;;. 1 ^ 

Jeho vah-Jireh» i.e. "Jehovah will or 

} riv. ; I 111^ name gtvcnbgr Abraham to the place 
on which be had been oomnMOded to ofl'er Isaac, to 
commanorate the int«|»oeition of the angel of Je- 
hovah, who appeared to prevent t}ie aacrinN (Gen. 
XfH. 14) and prorided another Tictim. 

Jiite^falHUlUli i. *• Jeborah ray tMnmer,** 
the name given by M(>ses to tlx- altar which he 
boitt in oomnicnaontion of the diaoomHturc of the 
Amnkkilaa by Jodina and hii choan w a nfar s at 
RephHim (Ei. rvii. 15^. The signtficnncc i^f flu- 
name is probably contamed in the allusion to the 
staff whidh Hons hdd in Us hand as n banner 
■durinj; the "v^^T'^ment. 

JehoVah-aha iora, i. e. " Jehovah (is) peace," 
or, with an ellipsis, " Jehovah, the God of 
ptart," the altar erected Gideon in Ophiah was 
ao i^Ued ra me m ory of tbo salntatian addroBMl to ' 
him by the angel of Jahotah* **PMea b» lUto 
thee" (Judsj. vi. 24). 

Joho'inlMid. 1. A Korahite Lcrite, second eon 
of OM-«dom, and one of (he porters of the south 
gnfe cf the T«'mple, and of the storehouse tiicre in 
thf time of David (1 ' I v. ^xvi. 4, 15, compdi-ed 
with Neh. zii. 25).— 8. A Benjiunite, captain of 
180,000 armed men, in the days of king Jeho- 
shaphat (2 Chr. xrii. 18).— S. ^on of Shomer or 
Shimrith, a Moabitish woman, who with another 
«ew p ired tipiSn^ king Jooah ud ilcir Mm in hit 
b.-! K \: . ''l ; Li Chr. xxiv. 20). 

Jehoadak, son ct the higli-pricst Seraiaii 
fl Chr. Ti. 14, IS) in the r»i(cn of Zedekiah. When 
hi* father was slain at HiUnh hy order of Nebu- 
chadiiMiiaaT, in the lltti of 2^ekiah (2 K. xxr. 18, 
21), Jehozadak was led away captive to Babylon 
(1 Chr. vi. 15), where he doubtleM spent the re- 
mainder of bis dap. He himself never attained 
the high -priesthood, but he was the father of Je- 
MOA the h^prieai— who with Zembbabel hcwicd 
tho Retoni firom GapCiTity — and of all his stm^ 
errors till the pontificate of Akimus ( flzr. i '.^ ; 
Xefa. zil. 26, lic.). Notliiog more is koown about 
him. 

JelllL 1. The founder of (h^ fifth dynasty of 
tiie kingdom of lintel. Hishistow wns toid in tiie 
lost "Chronicle* of the Kings <d" Isinel " (2 K. x. 
34). His father's nnme was .Khoshaphat (2 K. 
iz. 2) ; his graod&ther's Nimshi. In hi& youtli 
he bad been one of the guards of Ahab. His first 
appearance in history is when, with a comrade in 
arms, Bidkar, l>e lode behind Ahab on the (htal 
M Umey fn.m Samaria to Jezreel, and heard, and 
hid up in his heart, the warning of i^jah against 
«ba mrimr «f Nabolh (2 K. is. W). But 1m li^ 
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already, as it would seem^ hen known to Elijah aa 
a youth of ptomiee, and, aoooidiogly, in tiie riaion 

at Horrb he is nicntionf'd as tlie future kin<; of 
Israel, whom liUijiUi is to anoint as the minister of 
vengeance on lanal (1 K. xix. 16, 17). TUs in- 
jiinrtion, for reasons miknown to us, Rlijah never 
fulfilled. It was rcserval Innj; afterwanis for his 
successor Elisha. Jehu meaQtime, in the reigns of 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, had risen to import.«utee. 
lie was, under the lafct-niimed king, captain of the 
host in the siege of Ramoth-Oilead. 'VMiilst in 
the midst of tlw officers of the bcsi^ng army a 
youth saddenly entered, of wild appearsnoe (2 K. 
ix. 11), ari.l iij i.'< 1 i: a private intei-^'iew with 
Jehu. They retii«d into a sea'et chamber. The 
youth nnoorered a Tlal of the sacred oil which he 
had brought with him, pnured it over Jehu's head, 
and atter annouiKiinsr to him tlie niesitiage from 
Elisha, that he was ap})ointed to be king ef Israel 
and destroyer of the house of Ahab, rushed out of 
the house and disappenred. Jehu's countenance, as 
he re-entered the assembly of officers, showed that 
some strange tidings had reached him. Be tried at 
first to eviHs their questions, hot then revaled tibo 
situation in which he found himself placed by the 
prophetic calL In a moment the ttithoiiam of 
the army took fira. They threw their garmenta 
under his feet, ?oas to form a ron^h carpet of state, 
placed him on tlie top of tlte stiiiis. as on an ex- 
tempore throne, blew the royal salute on their 
trumpets, and thus ordained him king. He then 
cut off all communication between Uamoth-Gilead 
and Jczi'eel, and set off, full speed, with his ancient 
comrade, Bidkar, whom lie had made captain of the 
host in his place, and a band of horsemen. Vrom 
the tower of JeziC'd a watrliman s-nv the cloud i ■' 
dust {A. V. " company ") and announced his oomiug 
(2 K. iz. 17). Tm> massengeri that were sent out 
to him he det.nme'l. on the same principle of secrecy 
which had guided all hiii moveuients. It was not 
till he had almost reached the city, and was iden- 
titled by the watdimau, thatalai-m was taken. But 
it was not till, in answer to Jehoram's question, 
" Is it peace, Jehu ?" that Jehu's fierce denuncia- 
tion of Jeaebel at once rerealed the daiuer. J^u 
seiced Ms opportunity, and shot him Ihrongh the 
hwirt I'ix. 24). The bixly was thrown out on ll - 
fatal iiddy and whilst his soldiers pursued and killed 
the kingof Jodah at Beth-gan (A. V. the ganien* 
house"), probably Enj^iur.im, Jehu hirn^fdf ad- 
vanced to the gates ot Jiicrcvl md fulhllcd tlio 
divine warning on Jcwliel aa already on Jehoram. 
He then cntcre<l on n work of extermination hitherto 
unparalleled in the history of the Jewish monarchy. 
All the descendants of Ahab tiiat remained in Jezreel, 
tmether with the offioers ol the oourt» and hierarchy 
or Astarte^ were swept away. His next step was 

to secure Samaria. Every .sta!;e of his pro£:re-s 
was marked with blood. At the |^tes of Jezreel 
ha foond the headi of seventy priaeis of the house 
of Ahab, ranged in two heaps. Next, at " the 
shraring-house " (or IieUi-ek«l) between Jezreel and 
Samaria he encountered forty-two sons or uejihews 
(2 Clu-. XX. H) of tlie late kinir of Jndah. These 
aleo weK put to the kwuid at the fatal well. As 
he drove on he encountered a strange figure, such as 
might have reminded him of the great El^ah. It 
was Jehonadab, the austere Arabian secretary, the 
souofRechab. In h'.:n lii . keen eye discovered a 
ready ally. He took liim into his chariot, and they 
tiiair sAauM aa tbsy «nlend Samaria 

2 B 3 
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{x. 15, 16). Up to thlf inoinent there was nothing 
which ithowed anything bejood a detennination to 
exteimtnate in all its branches the personal ad- 
hei-eutx of Ahab. There was to be a new inaugura- 
tion of the worship of Baal. A aoleiini asstinbly, 
•acred TwtDMntSi uuiiimeti^ilc Tictiois, were reoJr. 
Tfa« TMk temp]* Bt SunariB ndaed hf Ahsb (1 K. 
xvi. 32) was crowded from end to end. The »:liii'f 
mcriHoe was offered, as if in the excesn of his z«a], 
hf Jehu Ufludf. J«boiiadab joined in the decep- 
tioti. There was pomp ripprehonsion lest worsJiip- 
pers of Jehorah might be found in the temple ; 
Mdi, it seems, had beoi the bitamuitarB of the 
two religions. As soon, howerer, as it was aaoer> 
tained that all, and none but, the idoLiters were 
tlicre, the signal \ViU5 given to eiphty trusttsl giianls, 
and a sweeiting massacre reoaored at one blow the 
wbela headien populattoo of the MngJom of JwnA, 
This is the last public net recoi-deJ of Jehu. The 
remaining twenty-seven yeius of his long reipn are 
psMld over in a few words, in which two jwiint-s 
only ru'e innlerinl : — Ho did not destroy the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam : — The Trau!>-joiTlaiiic tiibes 
suifei-ed much from the rsTages of Hazael (2 K. x. 
29^), Ue waa horied in ilafa in Samuia, and 
«ai KiooeeM by bis soo Jbroamaz (3 K. z. 35). 
His tiume is the fiist of the Israelite kiii^s which 

appears in the Assyrian moaumeats.— 2. Jehu, sou 
«ff HanaiU ; a prophet of Jodah, bat whoae minis- 
tration-- were chiefly directed to Israel. His fiither 
was prabably the seer who attacked Asa (2 Chr. 
xri. 7). Ho must have begun bis career as a pro- 
phet when rery youn;:. He first denounced B;vv.sh.a 
(1 K. xvi. 1, 7), auJ tlieu, aller m interval of 
thirty years, reappears to denounce Jehoshapbat for 
his alliance with Ahab (2 Chr, xiz. 2. 3). He sar- 
TlT«d Jehoshaphat and wrote hb Uk (xz. 34).— 
8. A man ofJuduh of the house of Hezron (1 Chr. 
ii. aS).— 4. A Siraeonite, son of Josibiah (1 Qir. iv. 
35).— ff. Jehu the Anlothtle w«e one of the chief 
of the heropK of B< njandn, wfao MDed Dntid at 
ZikJag (1 Chr. iii. 3). 

JehublMih, a man of Asher ; son of Shomer or 
Shomer, of the bouse of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 34). 

Jeliaoal, son of Shelemiah ; one of two persons 
R'nt by king Ze<]ekiah to Jeremiah, to cntntt Us 
prarers and advice (Jer. zsarii. 3). 

ttfhxAt one of the towna of the tribe of Den 
(Josh. lix. 45), nanied between Baiilath and Bene- 
berak. A place called el-FeJwdii/eht inserted oo 
Vati de Velde's map at 7 ailee east and 5 

Iiorfh of r\(U. 

Je iiudi, son of Kethaniah, a man employed by 
the princes of Jehoiakim's court to fetch Baruch to 
read Jeremiah's denunciation (Jer. xxxri. 14), and 
then Iqr the king to fetch the volume itself and read 
it to him (21, 23). 

Jehndi'jnh. There is reaUr no each name in the 
Hek BjUe as that which our A. Y. ediibfte at 
1 Chr. iv. 18. If It is a proper name at all it is 
Ha-jehudijah, like Ham-mdech, Hak<>koz, &c ; and 
it seems to be rather an appellative, ** the Jeweea." 
As far as an opinion can be formed of .s« obscure 
and appaieutly corrupt a passage, hiered married 
two wires— one a Jewess, the other an Egyptian, a 
dau^ter.of Pharaoh. The Jewess was sister of 
Kabam, the father of the cities of Keilah and Esh- 
t"iiii' I. 

Jehn'ah, son of Esbek, a remote descendant of 
fatil (1 Chr. viB. 39). 
Jd'eL 1. A Itenheoile of the hojee «f Joel 



JEPHTHAH 

(1 Chr. V. 7).— 2. A Meraritc Lerite, one of th^ 
gate-keepers to the sacred teat (1 Chr. zr. 18). 
His duty was also to play the harp (ver. 21), or 
the psaltery and hai-p (xvi. 5), in the serrice before 
the .Ark.— 3. \ Ger.shonitc I.evite, one of the I'.cne- 
Aiaj^, foreiutber of Jaha/.ifx in the time of king 
Jehodutphat (2 Chr. xz. 14).— 4. The Sertbe who 
kept the account of the numbers of king Uzziah's 
irregular predatory warriore (2 Chr. zxvi. 11).— 
& A Gershonite Lerite, one of the Bene-Elizaphan 
(2 Chr. xjit. 1;!\— 6. One of the chiefs of the I.e 
vites in the time of Josiah (2 Chr. zzzv. &).— 
y« One of the Dene-Adonikam who formed part of 
the oanmm of Ezra from Babylon to Jeriisalein 
(Ezr. Tiii. 13).— 8. A Uyman, of the Bcne-Nebo, 
who I t! l iken a foreign wift and had to nlinqniih 
her (Ezr. z. 43). 

JwnVM, a IttNer ftim «f tiie name of Kab- 
zKKT.. the most remote dtyefjodeb OA tiweeuthem 
frontier (Neh. zi. 25). 

Jekaine'nm, a Levite in the time of King David : 
fourth of th' of Hebi-on, the aon of Kohnth 
(I Chr. xziii. xxiT. 23). 

Jeknmi'nh, son of ShaUnv, n the Una of AUai 
(1 Chr. ii. 41). 

Jeka'thiel, a man recorded in the genealogies of 
Judah (I Chr. iv. IS) as the soft of a certain Ezra 
or Mered, by his Jewish wife (A. Y. Jebudiiah), 
and in bis tam the lather, or fennder, of the town 

OfZinnr'.h. 

Jexxii ma, the eldest of the three daughters bom 
to Job after tile restoration of hia proeperitjr (Job 

xlii. 14\ 

Jem uaan (Jud. ii. 28). No doubt Jabneei— 
generally called Jamiuft Ij the Gnek writm— ia 

intended. 

Jemn'el, the eldest aoa of Kmeon (Hen. dvi. 

10 ; V.x. .1. 

J^'thne (Heb. zi. 32). The Greek form of 
the naoM Jbpbtrar. 

Jepb'thah, a j id-e, about 11.C. 1143-1 137. Hie 
lustory is contained in Judg. zi. l-xii. 7. 
was a Gileadite, the eon of Gilead and a concubine. 
Driven by the lectHn^rite socs from his father's in- 
heritance, he went to Tob, aud became the head of 
a comjiaiiy of freebooters in adebateable land pnv 
bablj belonging to AnuBOtt (2 Sam. z. 6). Uia 
iame as a bold and sucecarfbl caplidn waa earried 



hntk to hi.s native Gilead ; .and when the time was 
ripe for throwing off the yoke of Ammoo, Jephthah 
oen a eated to beoonie their ceptadn. on the conditioQ 
(solemnly ratified before the Lord in Mizpeh) that 
in the event of his i,ucce±>s against Amrooa he 
should still remain as their adtnowledged head. 
He collet tetl warriors throaghout Gilead and Ikh- 
nasseh, the provinces which acknowledged his autho> 
rity ; and then he vowed his vow unto the Lord. 
The Ammonites were routed with greet daughter. 
Twenty cities, fma Aner on the Anen to IBunHh 
and to .\l*l Keramim. wi re taken from them. But 
as the conqueror returned to Mizpeh there came 
oat to meet him a proeeedon of damsels withdaneee 
and timbrels, and amonp them — the first perwm 
from his own house — hi-. dan^-Jiter aud only cliild. 
"Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me very 
low." was the pieefint^ of the heart-siricken &ther. 
But the high-minde-i maiden is ready for any per- 
sonal gutTeniig in the hour of her father's triumph. 
Onljr she asks for a respite 9{ two mootha to with- 
draw to her native nrntntnina, and in tbeb reeeeees 
to weep witii her Tiigin4ienda over the cnrij die^ 
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appoi/itment of her life. When that time was enilfd 
fthe returned to her tatlier, aud " he did unto iier 
hi« TOW." But Jephthab had not loug leisure, even 
if he wf re disftosoJ, for the indulgeoceof domestic 
grief. The piouil tiibc of Rphraim challraged his 
right to go to war, as Ise li id done without their 
coQcurreooa^ agpinst Ammon. lie fint defeated 
them, then tetercepted tlie fugitives at the fonU of 
Jord.m, ;ind tliore ]u;t forty-two thousand men to 
the sword. He judged laiael six ^ears and died. 
It is generally conjectttrei tint kit jnrUietloii was 
limit<^l to tJx.- ti;inv ^ n! ,r;i - rptjion. Th.it the 
<iaughter or' Jepiithah w.ij Kaliy uiiered up to God 
in sacriBce — shun hj the hana of her father and 
then burnt — is a horrible conclusion, but one which 
it s«einj> impossible to avoid. Jtt^ph Kimchi sup- 
posed that, instead of being saciidced, she was shut 
up in a hooie which her iatiier built for the pur- 
pose, and tliat she wst there risKed by the daughters 
of Isnit'l four days in each year so long a^s slie live<i. 
This ioterpretatiiDo hat been adi^ted hj maoj emi- 



Jephtxa*]!* (Eoclus. ilvi. 7;. [JmiusNint.] 

Jephon nalL 1. Father of Caleb tii« spy. He 
appears to hare belonged to an Edomitiib tlibe called 
KVnezites, ficm Ki'nax their founiler. (See Num. 
xiu. tj, iic., xxxii. 12, &c. ; Ju>h. xxv. 14, &c. ; 
1 Chr. iv. IS.)— 4. A descendant of Anher, eldest 
«f the thi« sons of Jetber (1 Chr. vii. 38). 

Je'nh, the fourth in order of the sons of Joktan 
''Gen. X. Jt; : 1 Chr. i. 20), and the progenitor of a 
tribe of southern Arabia, tie has not bacu satis* 
ftdorily tdmlified vitli tile name of any Arabian 
place or Uih\ though a fortres-s ii.iined Yerdkh is 
inentioDed as belonging to the district of the N^jM, 
which is in Mahreh, at the extoemity of the Teni«i. 
A very Ji/Teient iJentiiicafton has been proposed by 
Ikdujt. He txafislates Jei-ahs" the moon" into 
Arabic, and finds the descendants of Jemh in the 
Aiilaei, a people dwelling near the Red Sea, on the 
Strang of a passage in Herodotus (iii. 8), in which 
he .K.iV'^ of the Arabs, *' Bacdius ther eill in their 
laiupu^ Orotal ; and Unoia, Alilat* 

Iiril>*imtt1 1. Finti>b(»ii son of Hexron, the 
son of Pharez, the son of Juihih (I Chr. ii. 2.'.- 
27, 33, 42).— 8. A Merarite Levitc, the ifpie- 
sentatiTe of the fiunlly of Ktih, the son of Mahli 
(1 Chr. 5Tir. 29; cvinp. xxiii. 3. S.'n of 

Hammelech, who was enipluycd by Jtiioiuktm to 
make Jeremiah and Baruch prisoners, after he Itad 
burnt the nil of Jeraniah's prophety (Jar. uxtri. 
26). 

Jerah'meelitai, the. The tribe descended frr>m 
the fiisi of the Ibrf^ns paioaa(l ^Mnuxxvii. 10). 
Tbef dwdt in the aootS of Jndah. 

Jar'tchai (1 Esd. v. 22). [Jkuicho.] 

Je'red. 1. Son of Uabalalecl and lather of 
Enoch (1 Chr. i. 3}.— •. One of the immdanU of 
Jt;dah signalised as the *'&thef^.«.1h« fimnder— 
of Gedor " (I Chr. ir. 18). 

ItCiMfi a layman ; one of the B«W>IIaahom, 
who was compelled bf Etm to put awajUilmign 
wife (Exr. x. 33). 

Jaremi'ah. I. Life. — It will be convenient to 
anai^ what ia known u to the lilt and work of this 
Pirofditt In aeetiont eoiraiponding to its diief periods. 
(I.) Un.frr .losbh. B.C. G:;8-G0H._In the l:;th 
vear of the reigo of Josiah, the Prophet a>pmks uf 
ikfanself M atm "a ehUd" (i. 6). We cannot rely 
i!K?c<>l on thti word ns a chronolo-jical liatiim. 'We 
eoay at icast infer, however, as we can trace his lile 
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in full .ictivify for upwards of forty ye.ns fiom this 
}>eriod, that at the commencement ot that reigo be 
could not hare passed out of actual childhood. He 
is dcs<Tibed as the wn of Hilkiah of the priests 
that were in Anatbuth" (i. 1), Some have identi- 
fied this Hilkiah with the high-priest who bore so 
lar^ a share in Joslah's work of reformation, but 
of this there is no evidence. The boy would hear 
among the pncjits of hi.-i native town, not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem^ of the idohttnea and 
erocltiet of Manatirh and his son Anon. He wonld 
I* traine<l in the tiadition.'il preorjil*. and oiJiuancps 
of the Law. tie would become acqu.'unted with 
the naiMi and writings of okler prophets. As he 
p^w ttp towards manhood, lie would hear also of 
%lie work which the king aud his counsellors were 
carrying on, and of the teaching of the woman, 
wlio alone, or nearly so, in tlM midst of that 
religious revival, was looked upon as speaking 
from ■iirw't prophetic inspii:\tion. la all likeli* 
hood he came into actual ooatact with them. Pos- 
sibly, too, to this pariod of his liA wa may trace 
the rommrncement of that friendship with Uj« 
ilunily of N&tiah whidi was allerrk-ards so fruitful 
in results. As the issue of all these influences we 
find in him all the con.«j>i( uoas tVaturcs of the de- 
vout ascetic diaiacber: lutec&e consciousness of his 
own weakceas, great susceptibility to vasying emo- 
tions, a spirit easily bowed down. Left to himself, 
he might have borne his port among the roformiiig 
priest.s of Jusiah's reign, free fiom their to-inalism 
and hypocrisy. But " the wonl of Jehovah came 
to him " (i. 2^ ; and by that divine voiee the eeent 
of his future life \v i verealed to him, at the very 
time when the work of reformation was going on 
with fresh vigour (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3), when he him- 
seU was beginninj; tn have the thouj;ht^ ar..i feelings 
of a man. A liu'-long maityrdoiu w:is s-t-t before 
him, a struggle against kings and priests atid people 
^i. 18). For a time, it would seem he held aloof 
trom the work which was going on throughout the 
ii.ition. His name i.s nowheie mentioned in tlie 
history of the memorable eighteenth year of Josiah. 
Though five years luul patted dnee he had entered 
on tlic work of a prophet, it is from Hiilihili, not 
fiom him, tiiat the kitig and his pnnces seek for 
rounad. The discovery of the Book of the Law, 
1 ;vni (>r, could not fiul to exercise nn influence on a 
niintt iike Jeremiah's: his later writings show abuud- 
ant traces of it; and the result apparently was, 
that he could not sbart the hopes which others 
cheridwd. He saw that the reformation was but a 
surtaco one. Israel h.id pone into captivity, and 
Judab was worse than Israel (iii* 11). It was as 
hard for him, as It had been Ibr Imtah, to find 
amcnc; the princes and prople who woi^hipped iti 
the Temple, one just, truth-seeking maii (v. 1, 28). 
His own weric, as a priest and prophet, led him 
to ilisccrn the falsehood and lust of rnle whicli 
wc;e at work under the form of zeal (v. 31). Th** 
strange visions which had followe<l upon his call 
(i. 11-16) taught him that Jehovah would 
" hasten " the performance of Hfs word. Hence, 
thou.;h we have hardly any mention of sjie* i.ii inctd» 
ents in the life of Jeremiah during the eighteen 
years between bit call and Jodah'e dei^ the main 
fi atun^ of his life oome distinctly euoutrh b foro us. 
He had evt-n then his experience of the bittemeas of 
the lot to whidi God had called him. The duties 
of the priest, even if hn continueil to dlsdiarge 
them, were merged in those of the new uuJ special 
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olFi.^. Towards the < lo.<c of tlio reign, however, 
appears to havo Uiki-:i u>mc \<u t in the great 
national questions then at isMn-. JoMah, probably 
following the ailrioe of J<iP«aitU)« chui« to attadi 
hhnwlf to the new ChaldMaa kingdom, and loet 
his lifo in tlio vnin attempt to stop tli.< p-.ogrc^-v of 
the Egjpt^ kiag> We maj thiuk of this a» one 
«f the fifik grent eomwt «F Jovb^'h life.— 
Under Jehoahaj ( = ShalhTm). r..c. 608.— The 
jboii rrign of this-prinoe (ciios«u ly t)ii< (icople on 
heaiin^; uf Josinh's death, and after tliur months 
ileposcd by Phaiaoh-Nitiio) gwe little scope for 
direct prophetic acUuci. 'Ihn iSLCt of hi^ deposition, 
howcrer, shows that he had been set up against 
Kejut, and tbftcfore «« repreecaUDg the poUcj of 
wUeh Jereminh had bera the advocate ; and thU 
maym-i-ount for thi- IfiiJti ik-ss aiui pity with which 
he speaks ol him in his Efj'ptian exile (zxii. 11, 
12).~(.1.) Under JehoUdm, B.a $07-597.— In 
the wenknt-.ss ari l vlisoider which chararten-sed this 
reign, the wtna ot' Jeienoiuh became daily more pro- 
minent. The kin|^ had come to the throne at the 
ra&sal of Kgypt, and for a time tlic K.'vptlan party 
was dominant m Jt-ru&alera. Othei^s, however, held 
that the only way of safety lay in ao^epting the 
eupranacy of the Chaldaceni. Jereminh amared 
ne the duef represcntatiTe of Ihit party. He had 
It-ariit tu discern tlie h\gns of the times; the evils 
of the nation were not to he cxired bj aaj half- 
mw e o ree of reform, or by foreign allhmoee. The 
king of Babylon was Cod's servant (i.vv. 9, xxvii. 
6) doing His work, and wa^ for a tiiue to preraii 
Ofvar all resistmice. Hard as it was for one who 
sympathise*! so deeply with all the siifTerings of his 
couuUy, this was the oonvictiou to which he hod 
to bring himself. He had to expose himself to the 
sos^oioii of trcuchenr by declaring it. Hen clain>- 
ing to be prophets had tiidr *' word of Jcbonh " 

to ;-et a.;a:ii.st lii-i (\iv. 13, xiiii. 7), aud all that 

he could do was to commit his cause to God, and 
wdi for the neolt. Son* of the meet etriking 

scenes in this conflict are brought before us witli 
great vividuais (^xivi.). If Jeremiah was not at 
ODOe hunted to death, like Urijah (xsvi. 23), it 
was only because hh frieiid Ahikam was powcilul 
enough to protect tnm. The fouith yt-ar of J*> 
hoiaUm was yet more memorable. The battle of 
Carchemish orerthrew the hopes of the Eapiui 
party (xlri. 2), and the anntee of Nebndiaanesiar 
drove tlioso wlio luul no defenoed cities to take 
refuge in Jerusalem (xxxr. 11). As one of tiie 
feoneeqaenoef of this, we have ttte intererting epi- 
sode of thf! Rf\-hahit<^. In this year too c;une 
another soienm mes^iiige to the king : prophecics> 
which had been uttered, here and there at iiiterrab, 
were now to be gathered toi^ether, written in a 
book, and read as a whole iu the he;iriug of the 
people. Baruch, already known as the ProplMtre 
dildple, acted m scribe { and in the following year, 
when a eokmn fiutnhjr called the whole people 

toiv 'li 1 in tho Temple (.\i,\vi. 1-9), Jeremiah — 
kiudered himself, we know Dot how — sent him to 
prockim them. The reeolt was as it had been 
qtfore: the prinios of Judah connivcil at the escape 
of the IVo}ihet ajid his scribe (xjtAvi. 19). The 
king vente^i his inijXftent nigc upon the sci*oU which 
Jeremiah had written. Jeremiah and Panich, in 
theij- retirement, i^wrote it with many addci pro- 
phecies ; araoog them, probably, the special pi-edic- 
taoo that the king eboold die by the sword, and be 
flMt Mi tmboriai ttd didwootired (xxii. 30). In 



ch- xlv., which belongs to this period, we hnr<? rt 
glimpse into the relations which existed Letweui 
the master and the scliobr, and into what at that 
time wete the thoughts of «sch of them. In the 
absence of special dates fbr other eventi in the reign 

of J'-l.<.!.ikIm, wr may hrir.g together into our pic- 
ture some of the most strikiug featui'es of thia 
period of Jeremiah's life. Aa tM 4ai^ from tha 
Chaldacans became more threatcT.in:^, the jiei^iivntiun 
against him gi-ew hotter, bis own Uioit^hts were 
more bitter and desponding (zeiii.). The people- 
sought his life: his voice rose op in the pmy<^ 
that God would deliver and avenge him. 1 iiat 
thought be soon reproduced in act as well as woi vl. 
jjtanding in the Tallej of Ika-Uinnom, he broke 
the earuien veesel he carried hi his hands, and pro- 

jiher-i.-ii to tlie jK-ople that tlie whole city should 

be denied with the dead, as that vali^ faiiMl been» 
within their memory, by Joeiah (lix. 10-13). The 

l.oMiie-s of tlie 5[-)ec'rh and act drew nj^m him im- 
medtiite punishment. Tite yeaxsi that followed 
brought no change for the better. Famine and 
drought were added to the miseries of the people 
(xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived them with 
assurances of plenty ; and Jeremiah was looked on 
witii dislikCi as ** a piophet of evU»" and every 
one ettned* hfan (sr. 10). He wss set, however, 
" as a fenced braxen wall" (xv. 20), au-i went on 
with his workf reproving lung and nobles aod> 
peop1e.«-<4.) Unte J^iaobia (sJcoooiah), B.C. 
597. — The dnni^cr which Jereminh had «j loii^; 
told at last ciitue uear. Fii»t Je!;oiakim, and atter- 
wards his successor, were carried into eiile (2 K. 
xxiv.). Of tJie Work of tlie piaphet in this short 
retgu we lukve but the t;agnientaiy record of xxii. 
24-30.— (S.) Under Zedekiah, B.c. 597-586.— In 
this prinoe (probably, as baring been appointed 
by NebodtadneBiar), we do not find the sme- 

iili>(inate re^i'tance to the proplirt's counsels as in 
Jchoiakim. He respects ium, tiears him, seeks his 
counsel ; bat he is a mere shadow of a king, power- 
less even a';;ain»t his own counsellors, and in his 
i«ign, accuidiiigly, Uic sutleriugs of Jcjcmiah were 
sharper than they had been before. His counsel to 
tlie eiikii was that they s-hould submit to their lot* 
ptejurc for a Jatig captivity, and wait quietly foi 
the ultimate restoiation. The king at first seemed 
willing to be guided bj him, and sent to ask ibr 
his failereenion (nrrii. 3). Be appeera hi tha- 
stiwts of the city with bonds and yokw np^>a his 
ueck (xxvil. 2), anoonncing that they were meant 
for Judah and its atUes. The approach of an %yp- 
tian iirmy, however, and the consequent departure 
«if tlie CiuUdatsuis, m;ule the pcRatiou of Jeremiah full 
of danger ; and he sought to effect hb escape from 
a city in which, it seemed, he could no.loogsr do 
goal, and to tiike refuge in his own town of Anadiolh 
or its neighbourhood (xxxvii. 12). The discovery 
of this phui led, not unnatursUy perhaps, to the 
charge of desertion: it was thoofU that In toft 
wa5 ''falling; away to the Clia!d;iean>,*' .us other* 
were doing (xxxviii. 19), and, in spite of his denial, 
Im waa thmnm Into a dungeon (xxxvii. 16). The 
interpoeition of the king, who sfill rej^prrted and 
consulted him, led to sonic mitigatioa of Uie rigoui' 
of his ooofinement (xxxvii. 21) ; but, as this did not 
hinder him from spealting to the people, the printjea 
of Judah, bent on an alliance witn Egypt» and 
calculating on the kinv^'s being miahle to resist 
them (jDonriii. j»), threw him into the prisoa-pit» 
todiefkm. hwn thto honiUe Ato 1m wae i^in. 
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di'Hv4T(-<1, liT the frienJ>]vp of the KthiofiiAii eu- 
nuch, Ebed'kdcch, and the kill's regard for him ; 
toi wat rniflrad to the nfktar etu&Af in wbidi 
he h.i»l b<wT kfj'i jnvvinQst?. wher<» wf f ni xxiti. 
16) he had the coropanioiiahip of li.ivin,ii. iiic 
return of the Chaldnenn niTnv ti\M ^•\h king and 
|)eopIe with dismny (uxii. 1); and the ri»k now 
WM that they would pass fram their prrsumptuous 
(t>nfidence to the opposite extreme atnl Muk <i( wn in 
dtipair, with no faith in tied and oo hope £k the 
futori^ The prophet waa tangbt hoir to nMet that 
c^^n!:' r also. In his ]nisi>n, while tlic Cliiil'lac-ms 
were ravagini; the countij, he bought, with all re- 
qvititefiiiniMlUiei, tlie field at AnathoCk which hU 
V'risTnan TIaj;iain<:«'l u i-h>'<l to ^et rid of (xxxii. C>-9]. 
Ht--> l";uth iu tiiH pioniises of (joU did not fail hiui. 
At Ust the blow came. The city was taken, the 
Temple burnt. The king and his princes fthaivd the 
late of Jehoiachin. The prophet gare utteninoe to 
his sorrow in the Lamentath iss.— <; ). AltiM the 
capture of JaniMkto, B.C. 5«6-(?).— The Chaldacaa 
j«rtr in Jodah had now the ynwpect of better 
thii!;^'<. We find a special ch ' -i L-iven to Nehu- 
zaradan (zxxix. 11) to protect the person of Jere- 
taiah ; aod, aftor bdBg ouried as fiir aa Ramah with 
the crowd of captirett (xl. 1), he wns frw, and 
Gedaiiah, the son of his sted^Lst irieud Ahik<ui], 
made ^remor ortr the cities of Judah. The feel- 
ing of the Chaldaeans towards him was shown yet 
moiT fttrciugly in the offer made him by Nebu- 
ZAi-.i i;<n (xl, 4, 5). For a short time there was an 
interral o{ pcaoa (si. 9'12), aoon broken, howam, 
hf tiM vraitlcr ^ 4ltdaltiih by lahnad and hii 

;i->iH iat'";. Wc ai'j left to conjecture in wli.-it way 
the prophet escapnl from a massacre which was 
nppatvntly intended to ifidnde all the adherents of 
Ged.iii.ili. The fulness with which the hiiitory of 
the in<^!i»3i:rc ii narrated in chap. xli. makes it, 
howerer, probable thai he was among the piisonens 
whom Ishmael was carrying oil to the Ammrvoites, 
and who were released by the arrival ot" Johanan. 
<~>ne of Jeremiah's friends was thos cut otl', but 
Baroch atiii nmainMl with hiaj and tba people, 
tmder Johanan, who had taken the command on 
the liKith of Gevlaliah, tumcl to him fttr counsel. 
Uia warnings and assurances were in rain, and did 
bat draw on him and Barodi tha old dwi^ of 
treachery 'iliii. '5). I'hr p nplf followed their own 
counsel, and — lest the two whom tht-y suipeeted 
should betray or counteract it — took them also 1^ 
force to Kgyjit. Tliere, in the city ot T.-ihp;U)he*, 
we haTe the last dear glimpses of tlic I'jophet's 
life. Htt words are sharper and stronger than erer. 
U« dot* not shrink, ana thcre^ Irom apeaUac of 
tha Chihhaan kinf ooea more aa tha **aHTant of 
Jehovah" ( xliii. 10"). lie declares that ther should 
see tha throne of the coo^noror set op in the very 
placo wUdi tbty had ehaaca aa^ «em«at refuge. 

FTf utters .1 final protest (xliv.'i a;^.iin>.t the idnIatrie^ 
ot which they and thdr tiitliera liad been guilty, 
and which they were even then renewing. Af^r 
this all i» uncertain. If wo could as.<iume that lii. 
31 waa written by Jeremiah himseit, it would sliow 
that be reached an extreme old i^, but this is so 
donbtfol thai wa aia lefi to other aooroM. On the 
aaa hand then Is tiw Christian tradition, resting; j 
douUtlecB on some earlier belief, that the Jews at ! 
Tahpanbes, irritated br his rebuke^ at last stoned 
htm to daath. An AlexaDdrhui tradiHaa lapeited 
»h.<t his bones had {><evn bioiig!it to that city hy 
Aiexandar the Great. On the other side thore is 
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the Jewi»h statement that on the ( onqin'-t of Ejrypt 
by liebuchadoeaaar, he, with Boruch, made his 
escape to Babrien or Jodaen, and died in peace. 

.\s it is, the darkness nnd doi;ht th.if hii'cxl over 
the l.nst days < f the p.ophet's iile are more signific- 
ant than either of the i&sites which presented them- 
selves to men's imnginntienH ns the winding-up of 
his career. He did not need a death by violence 
to make him a true martyr.— 11. Clovacter and 
ttyk.^lt will have been seen from this namtive 
tluit there fell to tiie lot of Jeremiah sharper fttT- 
frvin;.^ thnii any j'lT-vioiis ])in[>hi f had exjieriencod. 
iu ereiy pnge of his prophecies wc recognise the 
temperament which, white it does not lead the man 

wlio has it to sliriiiSr fitim doirir CJcvl's work, how- 
evtr piunlul, makes the p«iii ot doing it iufinitelv 
more acute, and gives to the whole character the 
impress of a deeper and more lasting melancholy. 
He has to appear, Cas!s.andra-likc, as a pivphet of 
evil, davliin;.: to the ground the false hoiies with 
which the people are buoying theoMelree npu 
Other prophets— Sunud, Elisba, iMdah— bad been 
'H'nt to rouse the jHvipIe to r^istance. lie dike 
i'iiocioii iu the parallel crista of Athenian history) 
has been brought to the coadoaion, bitter aa it is, 
that the otdy siit'cty fur his eo'.jritrrmon lie> in their 
iuxepting that acruiu.si which they are contending 
as the woi-st of ; and this brings oo him the 
charge of treachery and desertion. If it were not 
for his trust in the God of Innel, for his hope of a 
better future to be hioiii^ht out of all this chaoa 
and darkness, hia lieart would iail within bin. 
But that vieton ia dear and bi-ig[ht, and it givea to 

him, ahw»t .as fully as to Isii;di, the character of a 
prophet of the Uo»[i*l. The prophet's ho}>es are 
not merely vague visions of n better fittore.: they 
gather round the person of a (^hri-f . .iii>l ire essen- 
tially Messianic. In mudi ot all lim, in their 
personal character, in their suiferingi:, in the vieir 
they took of the great questions of their time, 
thei-e is a lesemblance, at once signiBcimt and inter- 
esting, between the prophet of Anatlioth and the 
poet of the Dmna Oomnmiia, What Egypt and 
Babylon were to ^e kinplom of Jndah, Prance and 
the Kmjti'.e wcie to tJie FIoi ciitine lopuldic. \ yet 
higher Darnllel, however, pi esents iUelf. In a deeper 
sense than thai of the patristie divines, the life of 
the prophet wa.s a type of that of Christ. The cha- 
racter of the man iuipiessed itself with more or 
foroa upon tha huiguagc of the writer. As miVfit 
be expected in ore who livi^I in the last day.> ot tliL- 
kingdom, and had thcrcf»iti the works of the earlier 
prophets to look back upon, we find in him reminia- 
oenoee aad raproduiotiooa ik what tii^ had written, 
whidi indieato tha way in whidi htt own spirit 
had hot n educated. Traces of the influence of the 
iiewly-discorered Book of the Law, and in parti- 
cular of Den tat tB uui Y, appear repentedly ia his, as 
in other wTitings of the <\mi: jx'iiod. Throughout, 
too, t^iere aie the tokens of his individual tem- 
perament : a greater prominence of the snbjediTe^ 
elegiac element than in other prophet.^, a less sm- 
tained energy, a lews orderly and completed rhythm. 
—III. Arrangemttli^Thi absence of any chrono- 
logical order fai the present atractnre of the col- 
lection of Jtremiah's pro{iheeieB is ebTioos at the 

tii"st gl.ince. C-otifinini; oiii-selves, for the present, 

to the Hebrew order (reproduced iu the A. V.), we 
hare two freat divinona:— <1.) Cb. idHdv. Pro* 

phet^ies d::liverefl t ^ nrious times, directed mainly 
to Judah, or counect&l with Jeremiah's pcrsonill 
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history. (2.) Ch. xlvi.-li. Prophpcie* conrtncted 
with other nations. Ch. lii., taiscn largely, tliough 
not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may be tak'eo either 
as a tnppiement to the prophecy, or as an intro- 
dtiction to the IjimeiitAtion^i. ].ooking more closely 
into cnch of thenc divisions, we li.u e tin- tolli wiiiij 
•ectioiu:>->l. Ch. i.-xxii Cootaiuiug probablj the 
SQbataiioe of tlx book of xxxri. 32, and Indudini; 
proj/hwios from f1nj l?.th ycur of Josi;ih to th' 4tl» 
of Jchoiakim : i. d, however, indicates a later i«- 
virion, and the whole of A. t. nay possibly have 
been adde<! on tlio pro])lH't'8 retrospect of IiIn wliok' 
work from tiiis it!> fii^t beginning. Ch. xxi. be- 
longs to n later period, but hns profaaUj found its 
plac« here as connected, by tb« Tccurrenoe of the 
name Pashur, with ch. xx. 2. €h. xxii.-sxr. 
Shorter jnophcN-ios, liflivonii .it ditli-if-iit time-, 
against the kings of Judoh and the false prophets, 
nr. 13, 14, ovidently nuurki tbe eondnsion of 
a series of prr>j)heoios ; an'! that which follows, 
XXV. 15-3B, the germ of the tulier predictions in 
ihriF-slix., Kaa bcoi placed here aa a Eind of oom- 
plf'tion tn tho propherv nf the Seventy Ymrs and 
the subsequent fall ot liiibyion. 3. Ch. xxvi.- 
miiL Tm two great pnopfaedca of the fidl of 
Jonmlem, and tM biitory connectetl with them. 
€b. xzrf. belongs to the earlier, ch. xxrii. and 
xxviii. to the l.ittT period of the prophet's work. 
Jeboiakim, in juivii, 1, i« evidently (ootnp. ver. 3) 
• mistake fin* Zidekidi. 4. Ch. xziz.-ni{. The 
messfl j' f 1 1 1 ' i t fi>r tho cxiIc-> in r.abyhni. 
5. Ch. xxiu.-xliv. Ihe history of the b»t two 
years befwe the cnpture of Jenisalem, and of Jero- 
nuah's work iu tlu'in :»nil in tJic jiorio'l that fol- 
lowed. The ptsition of di. .i!v., uiicunuectcii with 
anything bcfbie or after it, may be nccounted tor 
on the bypotheaia that Baruch deaired to place on 
Tfoord BO MemoniMe a passage in his own life, and 
ic.serto«l it wher^- th«' tlin-rt iiani\tive of hi^ master's 
life ended. T b« same explanation applies in part to 
di. natri. tf. Cb. xltid— li. The prophecies against 
foreign nation^:, ending with the great prediction 
against Babylon. 7. 'I'he supplementary ixarrative 
«f<luUi.*-IV. 3kr<.— The translation of the L.XX. 
prps<»nts many remarkaWo v;u iations in the order 
of the several parts. Titc two agt^ee as far as xxv. 
13. From that point all is diflbi-ent, and the fol- 
lowing table indicates the extent of the diTerg!iocy : 

LXX. HaoaKW. 

XXV. U-18 = xllx. 34^ 

xsvl, =B xlvl. 

xxvll-xwill. = l.-li. 

XXlx. 1'7 = sivii. l-t. 

t-M = xlis. T-22. 

XXX. 1*6 ^ Xlix. 1-4. 

6-U 2S-33. 

xxxi. = XlVlll. 

xxsli. — xxv. ia-». 
anttUL = xxtL*x|v. . 

Teremi'alL Serm other persona bearing the 

8.ime name as thv j>io|.li.-t aio mmitioni"! iti th>' 
U. T. 1. Jeremiah of Libnali, father of Uamutal 
wife of Joaialk (2 K. nUi. 31).-«, 8, 4. Tbrae 
w.nTiors — two of the tribe of Cud — in David's 
ai-my (1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13).— 6. One of the 
*' mighty men of valour " of the trans-Jordanic 
half-tnW of Mana-sseh (1 Chr. v. 24).— 6. A priest 
of high rank, head of the second or third of the 21 
oourses whidi are apparently eiumemted in Keh. 
X. 2-3, xii. 1, 12. This coarae, or ita chief, took 
part in the dadioation of the wall of Jeniaalem 



JBRTCHO. 

rNeh. xii. 34).— 7. The Mtm of JmwiUi (te 

Kechabitc (Jer. xxxv. 3). 
Jerami'aa. 1. The Greek form of the name of 

Jeremiah the prophet (tkclus. xlix. 6 ; 2 Mace. 
XT. 14 ; Matt. xvi. 14). —2. 1 Elsd. ix. 34. 

[.iMLi y ',;,] 

Jer emy, the prophet Jeremiah (1 Ead. i. 23, 
32, 47. 57 ; ii. 1 ; 2 Kad. it. 13; 2 Ma«e. iL 1. 5, 

7 ; ?•! li. 17, ^wii. ftj. 

Jenba'i, one of the l^ne-Elna:in, named anMOg 
the heiot-B of Dnvid'a goard (1 Chr. zi. 46). 

Jor'icllO, a city of high antiquity, and of mn- 
sideraUa impoilance, situated in a pLuu Liavi:j->4nl 
by the Jordan, and exactly over against where tliat 
river waa croaaed by the Israelitiea noder Joshua 
(Josh. iii. 16). Gilgal, which formed their prinwry 
ontMiiipmeiit, stood in its east bonier (iv. 19). It 
bad a king. Its walls were so oonsidemble that 
hotuea were boilt upon them (ii. 15), and iti galea 
were shat, as throughout the Eaat still, " when it 
was dork " (v. 5). The spoil thai was foond in it 
betokened iti affluence. Jcridw ia first 



rr? the rtfy to whirh the two spies were "^fr* > v 
JoeJuui fjoHj .Shittim: they were lodged m ti.c 
house of R'lhab the harlot upon the wall, and 
departed, having fii-st promiaed to save her and ail 
that were found in her house from destroctioa 
(ii. 1-21). hi the armihiLuion of the dty that 
ensued this promise was leltgiously obaenred. Aa 
it had been left by JoAvm it was beatowed hf Itim 
upon the tribe of Ronjiunin (.Tri>h. xviii. 21), and 
from tliij> time a Ion.: intej val olaj'ses before Jericho 
appears again u\xm th<< scene, it is only ineid» 
cntally meiitione-J in the life of I>avid in oon- 
nexioii with iiis ciiihisNy to the Ammonite king 
(2 Sam. x. 5). And tlie solemn manner in which 
its second foundation under Uiel the Betlielita ia 
recorded (1 K. xvi. 34) would certainly aeem to 
imply that njt to that time its site h.id i'O^n miiii- 
habited. it ia true that mention is made of "a 
city of palm*traa'* (Jndg. t. 16, and iii. IS) in 
existence npfiarcntly at tlic tim<> \\)ivn spoken of. 
Howew, oHce actuiUly icbutit, Jtincho rose iigam 
slowly into consequence. In its immediate vicinity 
tiic hoiis of the pn-j.li 'ts ^()I:ght retirement fiom 
tlie world : £li»lia '' healed the spring of the 
waters;" and over agiiinst it, l*yond Jordan, 
Elijah "wait up by li whirlwind into hen*en" 
(2 K. ii. 1-22). In its plains Zedeklah ftll into 
the hands of the Ch.ilde.ins (2 K. xxv. o ; .*i r. 
xxxix. 5). In the i^etiun under Zarubbabel tlie 
** cbildna of Jeridio,'* 345 in nttnbtr, mn com* 
prised (Er. iii, ; Nch. vii. '30] • :md it is evm 
implied that they ivmoved tliitiier again, for the 
" men of Jericho " assisted Nehemiah in xvbnilding 
tliat part of tlie wall of JeiU5a!eTT> that was next 
to tlie sli. fi»-.'nte ^Nch. iii. 2). The Jeiicho of the 
days of Jo-^-]ihus was distant 150 stadia iiom Jem- 
salem, and 50 £n»n th« Jordan. It lay in a plain, 
overhung by a bamMi TOonntidn whoa* rooCa vmi 

nortliwards tow.\n1\ ScvthojHilis, and southwards 
in the direction of Sodom and the Dead Sea. Tiii?ae 
ftimed the wealam boundariea of tiia plain. l':ast- 
wards, its barriei-.s woic the mountains of ^hxih, 
which ran pm-allel to the furmct. Iu tlie niiUat 
of the plain — the great pUin as it was called — 
flowed the Jordan, and at the top and bottom of it 
were two lakes: Tiberias, proverbial for its sweet- 
ness, and Asphaltites for its bitteni<-NS. Aw.iy 
from the Jordan it waa parched and unhralthy 
duxiiy aanmar; Imtdiiniig wiatar. «ra» wheait 
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imowod nt .Trrusalem. the inhabitants here wore ' 
linen garmonts. Hard hj Jericho, bursting forth j 
dofie to the liite of the old city, which Joshua took ^ 
on his entrance into Cunnaii, was a most exul^rant 
fountiin, whose waters, before noted for their con- j 
Irai y propcilies, had received, procee^ls Josephus, j 
through Eli>ha's prayers, their then wonderfully , 
salutary and prolific edicncy. Jeridio was once 
more " a city of |>alni8 " when our LonI visited 
it ; nich as Herod the Oi'cat and Archelaus 
had left it, such He saw it. Here He restore! 
sight to the blind (two certainly, perhaps thiw, I 
St. Matt. 11. 30 ; St. Mark x.' 46 : this w.« in j 
Uavinj Jericho. St. Luke .«iays '* as He was come ' 
nijh unto Jericho," kc., xviii. 35). Here the 
descendant of liahab did not di!id;iin the hospitality | 
of Zoochaeus the publican — whose ofHce was , 
likely to b« lucrative enough in so rich a city. ' 
ViDiUj, between Jcnualem and Jericho was laid 
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the scene of His story of tlie gool Samaritan, 
rmterior to the Gospels the chronicle of Jericlio 
may be briefly told. Vespasian found it one of the 
toparchies of Judaea, but deserted by its inhabitants 
in a gi-eat meitsure when he cncam[>ed there. He 
left a garrison on his depjirture — not necessarily the 
10th legion, which is only statc^l to have marched 
through Jericho — which was still there when Titus 
advanced upon Jerusalem. Is it asked how Jericho 
was desti-oy^nl ? Eridently by Vespasian. The 
city pillatjed .ind burat in Ikll. Jud. iv. 9, §1, 
was clearly Jericho with its a^Ijacent villages. 
The sight of ancient (the first) Jericho is with 
reason placed by Dr. Robinson in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fountain of Kli^ha ; and that 
of the second (the city of the N.T. and of Josephus) 
at the opening of the Wady Kelt (Cherith), half an 
hour from the fountain. These are precisely the 
sites that one would infer from Josephus. 




Jcirl«bo. 



Jn'Mf a man of Issarhar, one of the six heads 
of the house of TOLA at the time of the census in 
the time of David (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Jer'emoth. 1. A Dcnjamitc chief, a son of the 
hoQse of Beriah of Elpaai (I Chr. viii. 14; comp. 
12 and 18). His family dwelt nt Jerusalem.— >9. A 
>Ierari(e Lerite, son of Mushi (1 Chr. xxiii. 23).— 
8. Son of HemM ; head of the 13th course of musi- 
cians in the Divine ser\'ice (1 Chr. xxv. 22).— 
4. One of the sons of Khun, and— 5. One of the sons 
of Zattii, who had t.iken stj-ange wives (Ezr. x. 26, 
27).— 6. The name which appears in the same list 
as "and Kamotii " (ver. 29,. 

Jeri'ah, a Kohathitc Levite, chief of the great 
hou>e of Hebron when David oi-ganised the service 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). The same man is 
mentionc"! again as 

Jeri jah, in 1 Chr. xxvi. 31. 



Jer'imoth. 1. Son or descendant of Bela (I 
Chr. vii. 7). He is pei^haps the same as— 2. who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5).— 3. A son of 
liecher (1 Chr. vii. 8), and heod ot* another Ben- 
jnmite house.— 4. Son of Mushi, the son of Merari 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 30).— 6. Son of Heman, head of the 
15th ward of musicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 22). 
—6. Son of Azriel, ruler of the tribe of Naphtali 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19).— 7. Son 
of king David, whose daughter Mahalath was one 
of the wives of Rchobonm, her cousin Abihail being 
the other (2 Chr. xi. 18).— 8. A Levite in the 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

Jer'ioth, one of the^lder Caleb's wives (1 Chr. 
ii. 18) ; but according to tlie Vulgate she was his 
daughter by his first wife Azubah. 

Jerobo'am. 1. The first king of the divided king- 
dom of litrael. He was the son of an EpIuTumitc of 
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the name of Kclat ; his fither hn l (!;• ! whilst he 
was young. At th« time when ttoiomon was con- 
structing the foilificatioiis of Millo uodenmth the 
dtodel of Zton, his sagacious eye diMiOV«r94 tite 
strength md activity of a young Ephnunite who 
was employed on thv wotk.-, and he lni^^^ him to 
the laok of raperiutcndaat over the tatea and 
Itboois «saolcd Brom die tribe of Ephnim (1 K. 
xi. 28). This was .TcioVm \tn. II.' mnHc the mo5t 
of his position. lie co!a|>!cted the fuititicntioits, 
and waa long aflemaids known as the man who 
liad "enclosed the city of D.ivid" (I K. xi. 24; 
LXX.). He then as^ueJ to ii>)al state, and at 
last was perceived hy iSolomon to be aiming at the 
monarchy. These ambitioas designs were pn>b»* 
bly fostered by the sight of the gi-owing diMfl^ 
tion of the great trilx- ovt-r which ho presided, 
as Weil as by the alieoaUoa of the Prophetic order 
item the house «f Solomen. He wms leaving 
Jeni>.\!em, and he encountcrrd on one of the blm k- 
paved roads which ran out of the city, Ahijiib, 
** the prophet" of the ancient sanctuary of i>hiloh. 
Ahijah ihew him aside i'lom tl-.e roaii into the 
tield (LXX.), aud, as joou as they found them- 
selres alone, the Prophet, who was dressed in a 
new outer genncnt, stnp|)cd it off, end torn it into 
ISshteds; 10 of which he to Jenbooin, with I 
the aiiiunuicc that on couditioo of his obedience to 
His laws, God would establish for him a kingdom 
nd dynasty equal to that «f Darid fl K. xi. 29- 
40). The attempts ofSvIonir-n to cut short Jero- 
boam's de^igiu occa&it>ta-d hiA iiight into Egypt. 
There he remained during the rest of Solomon's 
reign. On Solomon's death, lie demanded Shishak's 
permission to return. The Kgyptian king seems, 
in his reluctauec, to h.ive off i f I any i;ifl which 
Jeroboam choee, «s e reaioQ i<»r his reoiaimng, and 
the oonseqaeRce was the marriage with Ano, the 

< Iilor sister of the Iv;y|>tiaii <j\ieeii, Talifionw, and 
of another piinvcaii w iio iiitd Uiarrievl Uie iCdomite 
chief, Hadad. A ye.ir elap$ed, aud a son, Abijih 
(or Ahijain), was born. Tl; ij Jeroboam again 
requested prmission to iJejart, which was granted; 
and he returned with his wife and child to his 
natire place, Sarira, or Zeteda, which he fortitied, 
and which in coa^equemw became a i-cntre for his 
fellow tnb(--men (I K. xi. 41, xii. 21, I.XX.). 
iitiU there was no c^o act of insurrection, aud it 
was In thia period of snspense (aooonting to the 
I.XX.) that a p-ithotic incident dai-kcned hi> domes- 
tic hiiitory. His int.mt son fell sick. The anxious 
£ither sent bis wife to iii<iui. e of Ahijsh ooDceming 
him. She brought such gilts as were thought j 
likely to be acceptable, and had dis^ui^ herself to 
avoid iMMgnitioo. But the blind prophet knew 
who was coming; and bade hia bay fO out to 
meet her, and invito her to hb house without 
delay. There he warned her of the iiselessness of 
her giAs. Theie was a domn on the house of 
JcroMaa, not to he averted. Iliis duld akne 
would die before the calaniif ics of tlic house anived. 
The mother returned. As she re-entered the town 
of Sarira (Heb. Turzah, 1 K. xir. 17), the child 
died. This incident, if it really occurred at this 
time, seems to have bccu the turning point iu 
Jeroboam's career. It drove him from his ances- 
tral home, and it gatberod the ^rmpethies of the 
tribe of Epbraim round him. He left Sarira and 
came to Shechem. Then, for the second time, and 
in a like manner, the iXvioe intimation vi 
futon gwetmii ii eonv^fad te Un. The prophet 



^hemaiah, the Enlimite, addi-os.se<I to him the ftime 
nct«d parable, in the ten bhreds of a new UDwa.si»ed 
garment. Then took place the conference witii 
KehoboBm> and the tinal revolt: which ended in 
the deviftion of Jeroboam to the throne of tht> 
iir<i-lhe;n kinploni. Fioni tlii:> nv>m?-iit oi.e f.itnl 
error crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, which 
trndmnfaied his dma.sty and tarnished his name aa 
the Hrst king if I>nti l. Tlie [Mditical dis-n ]iti-n uf 
the kingdom wu^ coni|>l<jie; but its reliu:ioud unity 
was .-)£ jet UBimiKiiri-<i. He feared that the yearly 
pilgrimages to Jt cusikin wo .LJ undo all tLr work 
which he efl€cte<l, aiid he totjk tiie U'ld slej> of 
rending it asunder. Two sanctuaries of venerable 
antiquity existed alieadj, one at the southern, the 
other at the Aorthem extremity of his dominloas. 
The.se lu- ek'Vate«l into sv.its <.f the iiatiou.d w.>:>})ip, 
which should rival the newly established Temple 
at Jenualeiii. But he wae not aetisBed witheot 
another deviation from the Mos.iic iden of the 
national unity. His long stay in t;.:ypt had 
familiarised him witli the outwiud fonn.s und< i 
which the I>irinity was tliere represented. A 
golden figure of Mncvis, the sacred calf of HeUo- 
polis, was set up at each sanctuary, with the ad- 
droBs, "Behold thy God which brought then ap 
out of the tend of %jpt.*' The nnctmuy at Dak, 
as the most remote from Jcnwdein, wa^ estiblished 
tirst (I K. xii. 30). The more impoiioot one, aa 
nearer the capital and in the heart <n the Uagdom, 
w.-Ls BrTitrt. The woish'p and the sanctuary 
coutiuiied till the er.d ol' the northern kingdom. It 
was while dedit-itmi; tlie altar at I'eihtl that a 
prophet from Judah suddenly appeared, who de- 
nounced tbe altar, and foretold its desecration by 
Josiah, and violent i/vertluow. The king stretch- 
ing out his band to arre»t the prophet, felt it 
withered and paralyzed, and oolj at the prophet's 
prayer viw it n -.ti ied, and acknowlec!.< d hi- divine 
miMiou. Jerobomn was at constant war with Um; 
house of Judah, but the only act distinctly re- 
corded is a battle witli .Miij.di, son of i:ehof>eiani ; 
in which he waji dele.a«.-ii. Titc ciUiaity w.-i« 
severely felt ; he never recovered the Mow, and 
soon imer died, in the 22nd year of his reign 
(2 Chr. xiii. 20), and was buried in hb ancestnd 

.M-p-alriue (1 K. .\iv. 'J^i .—2. Jep.ODOAM II., ths 

«on of Joiuli, the 4th of the dynasty of Jehu. The 
mo»t pi-ospeniua of the kings of Israel. He repsUed 

the .^yriiui invaders, tfCik their eapif.il city D-amascus 
(2 K. xiv. -S; Am. i. 3-5), andiecorered Uie whole of 
the ancient dominion from Hamath to the Dead Sen 
j (xiv. 25; Am. vi. 11). Ammon and Moab were 
reconquered (Am. i. 13, ii. 1-3); tbe Tnui."»jord.inic 
tribes were ratored to their tenritory (9 K. idil. 
5; 1 Chr. v. 17-22). But it was merely an ottU 
ward restoration. Amos was charged by Amasiah 
with prophesyinf: the destruction of JeroboaBI and 
his bouse by the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17). 

Yer'elMm. 1. Father of Elkanah, the fttherot 
.Samuel, of the house of Kohath (1 Chr. vi. 27, :U ; 
1 S.'un. i. 1).—$. A Benjamite, and the tuuuder ot 
a fiunily of BsDO^eroham (1 Chr. viU. 27). Pro- 
bably the same as— '8. Fatlier 'or pn->p tiitor ■ rt 
lbii€uih (1 Chr. ix. 8; comp. J and U^.— 4- A 
descendant of Aai on, «iif the house of Immer, the 
leader of tbe siztesnth course of priests ; son ol 
Pashur and father of Adalah (I 0\r. ii. 12). Ho 
apiM'ai's to be nientii>nel J>i;ain in Neh. xi. 12.— 
6. Jerobsm of Gedor, some ol' whose sons joined 
Dttvid at ZiUag (1 Chr. xii. 7}.— A Danite^ 
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T^hoM sen r.r descendant Azareel was Ima l of his 
trih* in Uit time of David (1 Chi-, ^ivii. 22).— 
7. K.it.':- of Azariah. one of the "captains of 
huudreds" in tb* tim« of AUutliah (a Cbr. 
iii i. I). 

Jenibba'al, the surname of Gi l*- :i which he 
aoquirwl in cooKqu«nce of destroy iog the altar of 
Baal, irh«n his father dciended nSm frmn the Tcn- 

gwr.ce of I' " iizirites CJu''g- vi. 32). 

jMubbeali elh, a name of Gideoa (2 Sam. si. 
2l\ 

Jer'uel, the Wildeness of, tl * yha^ in which 
Jf-h<«haphnt was iDfoimed hy JjJuziel llie Levite 
tliat he should encoiiuter the hoixles of Ammon, 
Moab, and Uic Hehunims (2 Chr. xz. 16), The 
name has not been met with. 

Jcra'ttlem. The ^abject of Jenmlem uatumlly 
dirides itself into three heads :— I, The plaoe ttKelf: 
its origin, poaition, and phTneal charaetnistiei. 
II. Hie luiri.ils of the city. JII. Th" topogiaphy 
of tb« town \ the relatire localities of jt5 vaiioiw 
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hiiU, whidi lie bctwofii it mi l tlie !Ti"'^af plniri 
along the coiist of the Mtidtt^mukeau. Tue &uii'ac<* 
of this uppr region is ererjwhere rockjr, uneven, 
and mouQtainoQ*; md is moreorer cut up bj detf 
rallrys which run ettt er wtat on «ither tide to* 
wards tlic Jord.in or the M<Hli;eriat:tMii. Tin- line 
of division, or watOTHibsd, between the waters of 
xhese valleys,— ft tsnn wbidi hne applies ahmst 
exclusively to the watcn* of tlic lalnv sea-on, — 
follows for the most part the height jt' land along 
the ridge ; yet not so but that the heads of the 
valleys, which run olT in diff. n^nt directions, ortcn 
iuterlap for a consid&iuLtlt: distance. Tlius, for 
example, a ralloy which descends to the Joixlaa 
often has its head a mile or two westward of the 
commcneement of other ralleys which rtro to the 
western s<.i. From the grt'nt plain of l!sdr:\tlrii 
onwards towards the soutli, the mountainous coua- 
try rises gradoally, finwiini; the tract aodently 
known ns the ni luif.i us vf Ephraim and Jmlali; 
until in the vicijiity of iiebiou it attains an eleva- 
parts; the sites of the *' Bdy Fkoes'' amientandj tion t f n.-nrly 3000 Paiis feet above the level of 



and a>:ainst the 



nj' Hiem, &c 

I. The i-lace rr8F.i4-.--Tli<' 
:i|-gument8 they can be cdlcd — for 
identity of the " Salem " of MeJchticdek (Gen. xir. 
18) with Jei-usalem — tlie '* Salem** of a kte 
Psalmist (IV Ixxvi. l!) -are aTIlK'•^f pqiully bu- 

kaosd. This qnettioa will be discussed under the 
head of SALeM. It is doring the eonquMt of Che 

country that Jvui^ileni fii-t .ipj)oar-s in definite 
twrm on tiiu i>c<:?n<.- m witicli it was destmed to 
Oeenpy so pronim-nit a position. The earliest 
notice is proljiibly 'Lit in J( hIi. xv. S and xviii. !♦>, 
28, deicriLiiug the* iwdiUiiiks vi the buuudariti: oi 
Judah, and Bcnjiunin. Here it is styled Ha-Jebusi, 
i,e,** the Jebusite " (A. V. Jebusi), afler the name 
of its occupiers, just as is the case with other 
places io the^e lists. Next, we tin I the form JcBCS 
(Jo4(. xix. 10, 11) — "Jehus, which is Jerusalan 
.... the city «f the Jehoaites;'* and lastly, in 
d -iments whi< h jufdV^s to be of the same i(i;y as 
the loregoiiig — wc> liavc .lei us;Uem (Josh. x. 1, Sic.f 
Jdi. 10; Judg. i. 7, i.^c. i. Jerusalem stands in 
latitude 31'' -if.' 35" Xoilh, and longitude 
18' 30" East ot Gi^owid). It is 3 J uiilesi di^ 
tant from the sea, and 18 from the Jordan; 20 
from Hebron, and 36 fiom Samaria. The western 
lidge of the city, which forms its highest puiut, ii 
about 2600 feet above Ui«' K vil of tiie sen. The 
Mount of Oiirea rises slightly above this— 2724 
ftet. The sttoaUon of the dty ui rcftmce to the 
rest of r.d. <flni-, ]tM been described by I>r. Robin- 
son in a wcii-kiiown passage, which a so complete 
and graphic a statement of the case, that we take 
the libL-ity (-f :.;ivini; it entire. " Jerus^alem he-> 
near the summit of a btoad mauataiu riJge. This 
lidgt er OMuoLainous tract extends, without inter- 
ruption, from the plain of Ksdroelon to a line 
drawn between the south end of the Dead Sen and 
the S.E. ooraer vf the .M<-dtterninean : or more 
properlj, perhaps, it may be rqjarded as extcoding 
as mr sooth as to JtM Ard^bi the desert; whwe 
It shihi down at oni e to the level of the ^'reut 
vestetu plat«au. This triict, which is eveiy- 
where not leu than from twenty to twcntr-fire 
;:^po^aphical miles in bicadth, is in f.u;t hit^ri un- 
ereu ii»bl»-Ljuid. It everywhere forms Uie preci- 
pitous western wall of the great valley of the 
Joixlan and the Dead Sea; while towards the west 
it slides down by an ofist into a nuigt- of lower 



the Meiliterianean S«a. Further nortli, on a line 
if, Jjuwu liom tiic uoitli end of the Dead i^ca towards 
the true west, the ridge has an elevation of only 
^ut 2500 Paris feet; and here, close upon the 
watcr<shed, lies the city of Jerusalem. Six or 
sevtn niiks N. and N.\N'. of tlie city is spread 
out the open plain or basin round aboat e^tfr 
(QihBao),a]aoezteiMiiDg towards ei^MrsA (Beeroth); 
the waters of which flow ofTat it^S.K. p.irt throngh 
the deep valley here called by tlte .\rabs Wady Beit 
Hanina'f but to whicli the monks and traveller 
hare iisu:dly piven the name of the Valley of Tur- 
pentine, or ot' the TtTtbiath, ou tlic uiistakeii sup- 
position that it b the ancient Valley of Elah. This 
great valley passes along ha a i>.W. direction an 
hoar or more west of Jemialem ; and finally opens 
out from the mooDtiins into (lie woti iii { lain, 
at the distaiKe of six or eight boun S.W. from the 
dty, under the nane of Whtfy n-Str4t. The 
traveller, on his way from n.-wnleh to Jerusalem, 
doK'tiitds into and atoses this deep valley at the 
Tillage of K4Ionieh on its western ride, en hour 
and a half fTom the latter city. On again imrhin;:: 
the high grouud ou its e<istem fiidc, h« «uU.'i> u{>oa 
an open tract sloping gradually dowuw,ards towards 
the south and east ; and sees before him, at the 
distance of a mile and a h.ilf, the walls and domes 
of the Holy City, and beyomi them the hij:h>a- 
ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. The 
tmrcller bow dssoeDds gradually townrds the dty 



along a hi oad swell of ground, having at mvm dis 
tanoe ou his letl the shallow nortiiem part of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and close at hand on his 
right the basin whidi fortiv the ]je;;lnninij of the 
Valley of Hinoom. Upoa the bioa.1 and elevated 
promontory witl.in the fork of these two valleys^ 
lies the Holy City. All around are higher hills ; 
on the east, the Mount of Olives; on the soutli, 
the Hill of Kvil Conned, so called, rising dii«"etly 

from the Vale of Hinnom ; on the west* the ground 
rises gently, as above deserihod, to tlM homers of 

the gn-at Wady; while on the rinrth, a bend of the 
ridge cwituected with tlie Klount of Olives bounds 
the prospect at the distanos of more than a mile. 
Towa^^d-^ the S.W. the view is sonicAvhat more 
open; for heic lifisi the pliia of Kephaini, alraidy 
described, commencing just at the southern brink 
of the V^alley of Hinnom, and stretching off S.W.. 
where it runs to the western sea. la tht N.W.. 
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too, the pye rr-nchc^ np nlong the npper p*rt of the 
Valley ot Jchosluphat ; and from many points, can 
disrera the monqiie of Neby Samtcil, situated on a 
loily ridm b^ond tba grmt W«dri at tiie distance 
of two honn'* (Robnuoi^ Jim, Setearehn, i. 

•.','iS-'_'>lO\ Tiie lie; gilts of the pnnd[>al points in 
and round the citVt above the IJeditciTaneaD Sea, 
«■ giTtn hf 1A, Van d« Vddc^ in tii* Mmoir 
aeoompaikyiDg hb Mtf, 1858» an «■ ftlW>- 

Feet. 

N.W. o.nirr r f the citv (A'ojr AImJ) .... 2610 

Mount Zion (f («jiaru/uF»0 2537 

Mount Mori il: (//iirum txA Sheri/) 242» 

Bridg*' er (h>- K>drun, near OrtliFemane . . . 22«l 

J'ool of Sil. ill I 21 H 

iKr-ayu^, «i U)« ouDfluence of Hinnom and Kcdroa 1996 

li«wit gfOiiTWi, Chuwfc af AMHiriwi an ■MMBit . St94 

— TTo icTs. — Thprr appear to hare b<^cn 1n;t two TTirtin 
approaches to the city. 1. From the Jorilan valley 
1^ JnjdiO and the Mnnnt of Olives. This vtu the 
route commonly taken from the north and l a^t of the 
country — as from (ialilw by our Lord (J-uke xvii. 
11, xviii. 35, xii. 1, 'J9, 45, &c-), from ftunasms 
by Pompcy* to Mahanaim by David (2 Sam. xt. xri.) 
It was ahio the route from places in llie oentml US*- 
trict-s of the country, as Samaria (2 dir. jxviil. 1 5). 
The latter part of the approach, over the Mount of 
OliTcs, as generally followed aft the pnsCBt day, is 
identical with what it was, at least in one memor- 
able instance, in the time ot ChrisL 2. From tl^e 
great maritime plain of Philistia and Sharon. 1'his 
roeiil led by the two Rttliliorons tip to the high 
grouud ut GibeoD, whence it turned south, and 
«aBe to Jeruittlem by Ramah and Gibealv 
«Tcr the ndga north of the dty. 3. The oommrai- 
teation with ibe moaiitahioas districts of the south 
is Ie-6 distinct. — C atis. — The situation ofthe various 
gate* of the city is examined ia Section IIL It 
may, however, be desiraUe to supply h«i« a eom- 
pU'te list of those which are named m the Bible and 
Jost'phus, with the reference* to their occurrences : — 

I. Gat/: of Kjihrnim. 2 Chr. xxv. 83; Mdu viii. 
16, xii. .'!9. This is probably the snme an the — 2. 
Gate of Benjamin. Jer. si. 2, xixvii. 13 ; Zech. 
siv. 10. If so, it was 400 cubits distant from the 
— 9. Comer ntc 2 Chr. zzv. 23, avi. £» ; Jer. 
nxi. 38; Zedb. siir. 10. 4. Gate of Joshua, ^'o- 
vcnior of the city. 2 K. xxiii. 8. r>. Gate l«e- 
tweca the two waUa. 2 K. xxv. 4 : Jer. sxxix. 4. 
9* Hone pUa. VA. fil. 83; 3 Chr. »dii. 15; 
.for. xxxi. 40. 7. Ka%'in« gate (i. t. openin;^ on 
mvine of Hinnom). 2 Chr. zxvL 9; Ndi. li. 16, 
15, iii. 1.3. 8. Fish gate. 1 Chr. zniii. 14 ; Neh. 
iii. 1 ; Zepb. i. 16. 9. Dung gate. Neh. ii. 13, 
iii. 13. 10. Sheep gate. Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39. 

II. East gate. Neh. iii. 29. 12. Miphl[ad. Neh. 
iii. 31. 13. Fountain gate (Sikam ?). Htk, xii. 
87. 14. Water gate. K«h. xii. 37. 15. Old 
gate. Neh. xii. 39. IG. Pri'-on pito. Neh. xii. 
39. 1 7. Gate Uarsith (jwrhaps tiw Sun ; A. V. 
Eait gate). Jer. zix. 2. 18. First gate. Zsd). 
art?. 10. 19. Gate Gennath fpnrdcns). .To^eph. 
A J. v. 4, §4. 20. EsseiMs' gate. Jos. Ii. J. 4, 
f2,i-~To these should be added the following gates 
of the Temple :— Gate Sur. 2 K. xi. 6. Called 
also Gate of foundation. 2 Chr. xxiii. 5. Gate of 
the guard, or behind the guard. 2 K. xi. 6, 19. 
CaUed the High gata. 2 Chr. xiiU. 20, »vii. 3; 
2 K. XT. 3S. Oate Shaltedieth. 1 Chr. nri. 16. 
^^Buruil-^jroiuidj.—ThQ main cemetery of tiie city 
•«ems from an emly date to have been whci-e it is 
still-^QB theate«>p slopea of the vaU^of the KMran. 
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The tombs of the kings wera in the of David* 
that is Motmt Zion. The royal 

probably chainbei-s containing; ."^epurate nve>>^ for 
the successive kings. Other spots also were used 
for binia].— VToorf ; Oardtnt. — ^The king's gankns 
of David and Solomon seem to have in the 
bottom formed by the confluence of the Kedron and 
IIiaDoai<Neh. iii. 15). The Mount of Olives, as its 
name nn l t};'- f of various places i;pon it seem to 
imply, -w:!* a ij-uitiul spot. At il5 foot was sitiutcd 
the Garden of Gcthsemanc. At the time of the tiaal 
siege the spefce nr^rth of the wall of Agrippa wac 
covered with ^imlen.*, groves, and plaatatkmB of 
fiuit-trees, inrlosM by ln^^g;es and walls; and to 
level these was one of Titus's first <^ierattana. We 
know that the gate Oennath (f. «. ** of gardoos*) 
opened on this side of tlie city.— ircrf<rr. — How the 
gardens just roeotioDcd ou the uurtU of th« city 
were wataned It h difficult to understand, since at 
present no water exists in tliat direction. At tlic 
time of the .siege tiiere w.is a reservoir in that 
neighbourhood called the Serpent's Pool ; but it has 
not been disoovercd in nodera tiima. The sobiect 
of the waters Is more partioolariy dtsenased in the 
third scctiuii, and mii-ons are sliown for tielievins; 
that at one time a very copious source existed some* 
whoa north of tiie town, the outflow of which waa 
stopped, possibly by Ilezekiah, and the water led 
underground to reservoirs in the city and below 
the Temple.— iVwfs, Houses, — Of the natore 
of these in the ancient city we have only the most 
scattered notices. The " East street" (2 Chr. xsix. 
4) ; the " street of the city " — i. e. the dty of David 
(xxxii. 6) ; the " street facing the water gata" (Ndi. 
Tiii. 1, 3) — or, according to the paralla aeeoantin 
I Ksdr, ix. 38, the " broad place of the Temple 
towaids the East;" the street of the bouse of God 
(Est. z. 9); the ** street of tha gate of Ephndn " 

("Neh. viii. ItV); and the "open pLice of th'^ (ir=* 
gate towards tiie Knst " must have beeu uot 
" strseta" in our sense of the word,,!* nndh aa 
the open spaces found in pxstem towns round the 
inside of ilic gates. iitrccLs, properly so r.Uled, 
there were (Jer. v. 1, xi. 13, ic.) ; but the name 
of only one, " the bakers' stmt " (Jer. sxxvii. 21), 
).s pr^rved to tis. To the hoates we ha?o oren 
less clue ; but tiieie is no reason to suppose that in 
either houses or streets the aodeut Jerusalem dif- 
fered very ntaterially from the modem. No 4e«hi 
the .incient city did not exhibit th.it air of moulder- 
ing dilapidation whicii is now to prominvnt there. 
The whole of the slopes south of the H.aram area 
(the ancient Oiihel). and the modern Zion, and the 
vveit side ot tiie vnlley of .lehoshaphat, pic^cut the 
appearance of gi<,Mntic mounds of rubbish. In this 
point at least the ancient city stood in fiivoaiaUe 
contrast with the modem, but in manr others the 
resemblanff must have b»^en stron /"nnVons of 
the Crfy.— The various spots in the neighbourhood of 
the dty will be desorlbed at length under their own 
names, and to them the reader is .iccordingly referred. 

11. The Annals of the Citv. — In considering 
the annals of the city of Jemsalem, nothing; strikea 
one so forcibly as the numb<-r and seventy of the 
sieijes which it underwent. We catch onr earliest 
glimpse of it in the brief notice of the 1st chapter 
of Judgei^ whidi describes how the children of 
Jndah smote it with the edge of thi> sword, and set 

the city vn fiie and alni'i>t fJie I.itest meuti<'n of 
It iu the New Ttstament is contaiuod in tlte solemn 
wai-nings in iriikb Christ findold how 
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sliouU ho ' ' iom]^.-is>ed with nrmies " (Luke xxi. 20), 
and the .ibonu nation of desolation be seen standing 
in the Ho\j Vhce (Matt. xxir. 15). In the fiacen 
eentaries which elapsed between those two points 
the citv was bcsii>,:e<J i,o fewer than screiUcon tiroes ; 
t«io0 it WM iaz«l to tbo ground j and oa two other 
oooBioi M i ite walls w«r« It^riM. In tlw nspect it 
Nt.-\n(!s without a parallel in any city ancient or noo- 
deni. The &ct 15 one of gieat Mgniticnnoe. The 
first siege appears to hare taken place almott im- 
jTicJi.it«-lv :i Iter the death of Josliua (cir. 1400 n.c.). 
Juilab aod Simeon " fought against it aud tooi( it, 
and smote it with the edge of the sword, and set 
thft dtj «n firs " (Judg. i. 8). To thm brief Mtiot 
Jowphns make* m nmteriil aMitim. H« tells ns 

th;\t the part wliicli w;is tiiicen at Lust, nnJ in which 
the slaughter was mode, was the lower city ; but 
tfant tb* npper city was s» stttWfr, tliat Aey relin> 
qaishfd the attempt an l moveil ofT to Hebron. As 
long as the upper city leinaiued iu tiie haudsof the 
Jd Wi H ss they practically had possession of the 
tvholr, and .i Jobusitc city in f!w:t it romaincil for 
a loag period attir tliis. The Beujumitcs lullowed 
the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with no better 
nralt (Judff; i. 21). And this lasted daring tlie 
wfiole periocf of the Jad(^, the reign of Sanl, and 
tho rnVn of David at Ik-bron. DaviJ aJvanced to 
the siege at the bead of the men-of-war of all the 
trilMi who htA caan to Hcbreo **ti» turn tho king- 
dom of Saul to hiai." They are stated as 280,000 
men, choke warrion of tJie flower of Israel (1 Chr. 
sii. 23-]t9). No doubt they approached the city 
from thp sonfh. Ai brfoip, the lower city was 
iiumeliately tivkeo, and as belore, tlie citad>.'l held 
out. The undaunted Jebusitcs, belieriog in the 
tmpr^nabilitj of tlieir fortress, naiuMd the battle- 
msnts *■ with hina and Uhid." David's an;;,'er was 
roused by the insult, and he proclaim<Kl to his liost 
that the tirst who would scale the rockj side of th<; 
feitissB and kill a Jebudto diookl be made ehief 
captain of the host. A crowd of warriors rushes! 
forward to the attempt, but Joab's superior agility 
fgidned him the day, and the citadel, the fastness of 
Ziow, was taken (cir. 104^ n.c ). David at once 
proceeded to secure himself iu Im new acquisition. 
He inclosed the whole of the city with a wall, and 
connected it with the citadel. The sensation caused 
by the fiiD of this impregnable fortress mast have 
hten rnomioiis. It rcviciicd even to the dist.mt 
Tyre, and before long on embassy anrired from 
Hinun, ihc king of Phoenich^ with tho ehaiacter- 
i»tic oflerings of nrtifin-rs .ir.d materials to erect a 
palace for iMrid in hi» new al>o<le. The palnc« wm 
baill» and occupied by the fVe^li estibli^hment of 
wires nnd roocubines which David acquired. The 
arrival of the Ark was an event of gi«it impjrl- 
ance. It was deposited with the most impressive 
c ar emopies, and Zioa becama at onoe the great sauc- 
ttMiy of the nation. In tlw ftrtreas «( Hon, too, 
\vai thf sepulchre of D;ivid. The only woiks of 
c mam e lit which we can ascribe to him are the 
** royal gardens," which appear to htm been fimned 
by him in the Ii vel space soiilh-cnst of the city, 
formwi by tlie ctrntlueiitx; of tlic valleys of Kedron 
and Hinnom. Until the time of Solomon we hear 
of no adtlitions to the dty. His three great works 
were the Temple, with itA east wall and cloister, 
his own Palace, and the Wall of Jerusalem. One 
of the fint acta of the new king was to make the 
waUslaxger. Baton die oompktioii of the Temple 
ha again tnmad hbattentkii to tiie walls, and both 



incrciued their iicigiit and coDs»tructtd very large 
towers along them. Another work of his in Jeru« 
salem was the repair or fortificntion of ftlillo (IK* 
ix. 15, 24). His care of the roads leading to the 
city is the 5ubjc<'t of a fp»xi;il panrgj-iic '.lom Jo 
8epliu£. Rehoboam had only been oa the thioae 
four years (dr. 970 KO.) when Shidwk, king of 
I'cypt, invaded Judah witii an enoimous host, took 
the tbrtified places and advanced to the capital. K'c- 
hobonm did not attempt resistance (2 Chr. xii. 9). 
.Tt i u^al.^m wa< ppvin threatened in the reign of Asa, 
whuu Zi'iuli tlic Cushite, or Icing of Ethiopia, in- 
vaded the country with an enormous horde of tfA-^ 
lowers (2 Chr. idt. 9). Ha come bf tlw rani 
through die low cmaAxj of Fhilistnt where Ins 
chaiiot-s could find level ground. But Asa was 
more iaitbful and more valkot than Keboboam had 
been. He did not fensain to be bJoeksded in Jeni> 
salcm, but went forth an i r-^-* tho enrmy at Ma- 
rcsdiali, and repulsed him witli great (daughter (cir. 
940). The reign of his son Johushapbat, though 
of ^neat prosperity and splendour, is not remniknble 
as rcgajxis the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
"new court" to the Temple, but have no clue to 
its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xs. 5). Jcho- 
shaphat's son Jehoram was a prinee of a different 
temper. He began his reign (dr. 887) by a mas- 
sacre of his brethren and of the chief men of the 
kingdom. The Philistines and Anbiens attadced 
Jerusalem, broke into the palace, .sjioile<l it of all its 
treasures, sackeil the royal harem, killed or cained 
off the king's wives, and all his sons but one. This 
was the fourth siege. The next events in Jeru- 
salem were the massacre of the royal cliildi^n by 
Jornni's widow Athaliah, and the six years* reign of 
that queen. Bot with the incnasiog jears of Joaah, 
the spirit of tho adherents of J«b«nrah returned. 
The king was crowned and pt oc];iimed in the Temple 
by Jehoiada. Athaliah herself was hurried out to 
execution liom tho sacred precincts into tlie vaUey 
ot' the Kedron. But thU zeal for Jehovah soon ex- 
pired. The burial of tlte good priest in the royal 
tombs can hardly have been forgotten before a ge- 
neral relapse into idolatry took jilace, and his .son 
Zecliariah was stoned with bis lamily in the very 
court of the Temple for protesting. The relribi;- 
tion invoked by the dying martyr quickly followed. 
Before the end of tlie year (cir. 8:i8), Huxael king 
of Syria, after poicsessing lumsclf ofllath, m irtn.-d 
against the much richer prize of Jerusalem. The 
visit was averted by a timely offering of treastire 
from the Temple and the royal jwlace (2 K. xii. 
18; 2 Chr. xxir. 2:^). The pre>iiuted danger to th« 
City was however only postponed. Afler tlio defeat 
of Amaziah by Joash, the gates were thrown open, 
the treasures 'of the Temple and the king's private 
tieasures were pillaged, and for the first time the 
walls of the cilj we)e iigured. A dear bieach was 
made m them of 400 cubits in length ** from tho 

i;at«' of Kplnulm to tJie corner gate," and through 
this Joash drove in tiiumph, with his captive in 
the chariot, into the city. Tliis most liavo been 
on the north ?idc, nnd prohtbly at the present north- 
west corner of the wniU. The long reign of Uuiah 
(2 K. XT. 1-7 i 2 Chr. xxvi.) brought about a ma- 
terial improvement In the fortunes of Jerusalem. 
The walls were thoroughly repaired and furnished 
for tlie first time with machinci, then expea^ly in* 
vented for ahootiog stones and arrows against be> 
Kiegers. Later in this reign happened the great 
earthi^oake described by Josephua {Ant, hi. 10, $4), 
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ami alludei to l y the Prophets as a kinj of era 
Stanlej, S. ff P. 184, 125). A sn icni* bi-wich was 
made iu tii ■ T-in[)l'> itself, ami bolow flio city a 
large fragmeiU v,as detached iVnm tlie hill at La- 
rogel, and rolling iluwn the slope, overwhelmed the 
Jdng'a gudou at the junction of tbe Vallejrfl of 
Hliroom and Kedron, and rested ognimt the Iwttom 
of the hlopt' of Oliv^-t. JoJhain (oir. 75(^1 inherited 
his £iither'i lagadtj, as well as his tastes for arclii- 
ieeture and mrfiire. Hia worfa in Jemialetn wene 
building th(» iipp»^r piftway to llic" Temple — appa- 
leutljr a gatecommunic<i:iiig with tlie palace (2 Chr. 
ziiii. 20) — and porticoes leading to the same. He 
also built much on OpJicl ^2 K. xv. '.'>o; 2 Chr. 
xxvii. 3), rcpttiK-d tl»e walls wherever they were 
^lapidated, and strengthened them by very hx-g^ 
and strong towers. Befoi-e the death of Jotham' 
(IJ.C. 740) the donds of the Syrian tnTRsion began 
to gathor. Thoy hrokr om ;1;c head of Ahaz liis 
suocessor ; Resin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
lend joined their amiea and* inveeted JeniaaTctn 
(3 K.STi. 5). The fortifications of the two pre- 
riooa. kings enabled the dtj to hold out (iuring a 
siege of great length. In the fight which followoi 
the mvB of Judali lost m-frely, but there is no 
mention of the city having Wu pluudejed. To 
oppoi* the CQolbderacy which had so injured him, 
Ahas had reooum to Assyria. To collect presents 
he went ao far as to lay hands on paii of the per- 
manent works of tho Temple (2 K. xvi. 17, 18,. 
Whetlier the applicatioa to Aaayiu relieved Ahaz 
from om or both of Ua enemiee, it notdear. From 
one passage it would setm th.-it Tiglath Pileser ac- 
tually came to Jeinisalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 20). At 
any rate the intercourse resulted in fresh idolatries, 
and fie>h insults in theTenijile. Thi' very fir.-t act 
of llc/ckiali (u.C. 724 ; w.is to restore wliat hia 
father had desecrated ( 2 Chi-, sxix. 3 ; and see .36, 
'* suddenly"). HiBh>plaoe«» altan^ the mjaterious 
and olwcaie ijmhola of Baal and Aaherah, the tc- 

ii'U'nhle brazen ser[>ent of Moses it.'-oh", were torn 
down, broken to pieces, and the fragments cnt«t 
into tho vallef of the Kedran (S Chr. zxx. 14 ; 2 K. 
xviii. 4). It was prolx^bly at this time that the 
decorations oi the Temple were renewed. And now 
appittached the greatest crisis which had yet occurred 
in the history of the city: the dreaded Assyrian 
army was to ajjjiair under its walls. Ilezekiab pre- 
ined fur the siege. The springs ronod Jonualcm 
mm atopped— that ia, their outdow waa praventad, 
and the water diverted nnderground to the interfor 
of the city (2 K. x\. 20 ; 2 Chr. xjxii. 4" . This 
done, he caiefullj repaired the walls of the cityi 
futsUied them with additional towera, and biult • 
second wall (2 Chr. xxsii. 5; Is. xxii. 10). He 
strengthened the fortifications of tlie ciLidcl (2 Chr. 
Wtli. 5, **Mfllo f la. xxii. 9), and prepojicd abund- 
ance of nmm'inition. At the time of Titus's .-iege 
the name of " the Assyrian Camp " was ttill uttaclicd 
to a spot north of tbo dty in remembrance either 
of this or tbe sabaeqaent visit of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Tber^ of Mamumh (d.c. 696) must bare been 
.in eventful one in tlie annals of .lenisalem, thoir^'h 

only meagie indicatious of its events are to be found 
in the doeonMnls, He buiU n fivh wall to the 

citadel, " from the west side of Ci:hon-in-the-va!l- y 
to the ti&h-gaie," t. e. apparently along the east sitl- 
of the central valley, which parts tho upp>'r and 
lower (.iti<s from to N. He also continued the 
works whicli bad been begun by Jotliam at Opbel, 
and nlead that ioitren or atnietare to n gnat 



height. Tbe reign of JtKiiaii (B.C. 639) was marked 
by a more sttfuuous zeal for Jehovah than even 
th.it of Hezekiah had been. He began his reign at 
eight yeai-s of age, and by his 20th year (12th of 
his reign— 2 Chr. xxxiv. commenced a thorough 
remo\ ul of the idolatmus nouses of Manaadi and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, which most hare 
escaped the purgations of Hezckiah (2 K. sx \ iii. 12). 
His rash apportion to Pharaoh Necbo cost him his 
life, bis ion Ms throbo, and Jemaalera mwdi soflnw 
ing. Before Jcho.ihaz (B.C. CO?) had been rergnini; 
three months, the I'gyptiaii king found opjwrtuuity 
to send to Jerusalem, from Hibiah where he was 
thf»n encnmp^^i, a foicc sufhcient to (!riv)se .aiid Like 
him prisoner, to put his brother Kliakito ou the 
throne, aisd to exact a heavy tine from tbe city and 
countrvy whkh wna pdd in advance hj the new Une, 
and afiMwanb octorted bf taxation (2 K. xxiii. 93, 
35). The fill of tlie city now nipiilly apjiroach- 
ing. Daring tbe reign of Jeboiakim Jerusalem was 
Ttsited by NeDnehadneuar, with the Babylonwn annf 
lately victorious over the Egyptians at Cavchemish. 
The vnit was possibly repeated ouce, or eveu twice. 
A aiege there must have been; but of this we hare 
no account. Jelioiakim was succeeded by his son J. - 
hoiachin (D.C. 5?7j, II.irdly Jiad his >hort reign 
bq;nn before the terrible army of Babylon re- 
appeared before the city, again commanded by Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2 IT. xxtT. 10, 11). Jdioiachfn 

suneii'Icred in the third month of his leign. The 
treasures of the palace sad Temple wei-e {»lla{ed, 
certain golden articles of Solomon's original est»> 
blishment, which hnA escaped tbe plunder and dese- 
cmtions of the previous reigns, were cut up (2 K. 
zxiv. 13), and trie moie desirable objects out of tlie 
Temple ciirriMi olT f.Ier. xxvii. 1ft). The ur.df of 
Jrlioiachin Was made king in im istead, by the name 
of Zetiekiah (2 Chr. \xxvi. 13; Ezek. xrii. 13, 14» 
18). He applied to Pharaoh-Uophra fiur aaeistance 
(l^ek. xvii. 15). Upon this NebochadnMzar 
niarchel in pei^n to .Icni'-ahMTi ' it c. 588), and at 
once began a regular si<^e, at tbe same time wasting 
the country ftr and near (Jer. sxxir. 7). Thenefe 
was condnctf^l by eref^ing f<'its on lofty mounds 
round the fjfy, from which on the usual Assyrian 
plan, missiles wen; disihargi^i into the town, nild 
the •iVill- .Till ? " !ses in them battered by rams 
(Jer. xxin. 24, ixxiii. 4, In. 4; Y^ck. xxi. 22). 
The dty was also surtwunded with troops (Jer. 
lii. 7). The siife was once abandoned, owing to 
the approach of the Egyptian army (Jer. nxvil. 
.5, 11). But the relief was only tem])oni! V, and in 
the 11th of Zedekiuh (d.c. 586), on the dth day of 
the 4tb month (Jer. lil. 6), being just a ymr and a 
half from the first inve-tment, the city was taken. 
It was at midnight. The whole city wiapt iu 
the pitchy darkness characteristic of an eastern town, 
mul nothing w as known by the Jcw.s of what bad 
hapjM'ncd till the generals of the army entered the 
Temple (Joseph.) and took their seats in the midtUe 
court. (Jer. mil. 3; Jos. AiU. x. 8, %2). Then 
the abrm was given to Zedekiah, and colleeUttg bis 
remaining warriors, he .stole out of the city by a 

Site at the south side, somewhere near the present 
cM-MugharMit craesed the Kedron above the 
roy.d ganiens and made bis way over the Mount 
of Olives to tbe Jordan valley. At break of day 
information of tiw flight was brought to the Chat- 
(le.ins by ^vrip dcseilei*. A rapid pui-suit was 
made: Zedekiah was overtaken near Jericho, his 
people wen dispened, and be himaelf captured and 
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reeoircKl for a laiiiciuye fate at RibLili. Meantime 
dw wrrtch^i inhabitants foflfiBtil m\l the horrors of 
assaalt nn'l s.nk: the men wen* slaughter^, old 
nuJ jouug, jJiiiK ' 1 JKu^aal; the women violated 
ia Mount Zion it>»>lf (Lam. ii. 4, v. 11, 12). On 
the wTcntb day o( th« foUoviag vmik (2 K. ixt. 
8), Neboamdiin, the ootBiMnder «f th« kb^t body- 
guard, who ?r<'ni> to liave l>«u cliai'ged with No- 
bocbudoexzar's instructions as to what should be 
ikae with tb« dtjr, arrf v«d. Two day* pasnd, 
probaVtiy in collectinj; the captives and h-dy ; iiml 
vn the teuth (Jer. lii. 12) the Temple, Hw royal 
{KiLice, and all the more important buildings of the 
city, vcve ^>'f on fire, and the walla thrown down 
and IcU as heaps of disordei^ rubbish on the ground 
^ Neh. iv. 2). The previous deportations, and the 
sofl'ariiifES codturni in the siege, most to a great 
♦xt«nt naTC dniticd tfaa piaee of Us alls-Mdied 
pr>{.lt», and thus the captives, on ibis oci^i.si> in , 
were but few and oninportant. The land was prao 
tkaltf desalted ef m hat the very poorest cIbm. 
Five years afterwnn^« — the 23iil of Nebuch-nl- 
nmnr'^ reign — the iusatialjiti N^buiuu^daii, oii lii:> 
wriT t" Ejypt, again visited the ruins, and swept 
oiT 745 more of tin? wretchcxl pra&anfs (Jer. Hi. .'50 
Thus Jcmsairrn at l;u-t had liillen, and U»c Tomplo, 
set up uudL'i i-yidi fair auspices, wasabesp of black- 
cnod nuns. The sfot, however, was itone the less 
sacred becatise tlie edifice was destroyed. It was 
still th-' centre of hop- to tlic jioople in capfivify, 
and the time soon ariived for tlieir return to it. 
The decree of Cyms aQthoHstog the rebuilding ot 
the "house of J-ln rrvh, (Sod of Israel, whiih is in 
Jerusalem," Wii» ift»u«d B.C. 536. la con^^utuce 
tiwreof a very large carataa of Jews arrived in the 
country. A short time was occupied in sottlinj: in 
their former cities, but on the first day ol the 7tb 
month (Ezr. iii. 6) a general assembly was called 
together at Jenisaieni in " the open place of the 
fii^t gate towards the east (1 l-Isd. t. 47) ; the 
altar was set up, and tlio daily momirig and evening' 
KKui/ioes coniRMDoed. Annogements were made tor 
stone and timber Ibr ttie ftbm^ aod Id the 2nd year 
after their return (B.C. 534), on the let day of tin- 
2nd mouth (1 Ead. v. 57), the foundation of the 
Temple was laid. But the work wam di-^tined to 
suffer material interruptions. The chiefs of the 
people by whom Samaria had been colonized, an- 
noy and hindiM ed them in eveiy possible way ; 
bat ultimatdj the Temple iw tinUied and dedi- 
csted in the 6th year of DarftH (ii.a 516), on the 
3rd (or 2?.v<l 1 Kr^h: vil. 5) of Adar— tho last 
montb, and oa the 14th day of the new year the 
£rst Passover was celebrated. AH this time the 
walls of th«? city remained as tlie Assvrian-- had left 
them (Neh. n'. 12, &c.). A period of 58 yi-ars 
now passed, of which no accounts are preset veil to vs ; 
bat at the cod of that time, in the year 457, Ezra 
•I'lised from Babylon with a caravan of Priests, 
Levites, Xefhinims, and lay people. He left Ba- 
bylon oa the Isi day of the year and reached Jera- 
salem on the Itt of the Sth month (Eir. t!!. 9. 
viii. 32j, ^\'o now jmss aiiotlicr p<>ii»l of elcvrn 
yean until the arrival of Nehemiah, about B.C. 445. 
After three days he collected the diief people and 
proposed the immediate rebuilding of tlie wall;*. 
One spirit seized them, Aiid notwithstanding the 
ttvints and thi^ts of Sanballat, the ruler of the 
twmaritaiis, and Tobiah the Ammonite, in conse- 
qxienee of which one-half of the people had to remain 
ariii'tl wliiti' the other Jialf built. t!>e work was 

oomplcied ia 52 days, oa the 25th of £lul. The 
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witll ihuA ]vbiiilt Vim that of the city of JerURalcm 
as well as the city of David or Zion. Nehemiah 
remained in the city for tivelve yeai-s (v. 14, xiii. 
6), during which time he held the office and main- 
tiiiucd the ^tate of governor of the province (v. 14) 
from his own prirate ivsources (r. 16). The 
fereifotendendes of the high-priest Elisahlbaod his 
family had alrcarly pivcn Nt-homiali some concern 
(xiii. 4, 28). Kliashib's son Joiada, who succeeded 
him in the high>priesthood, had two sons, the one 
Jonathan (Nell. xii. 11) or Johanan (Noh. xii. 22), 
the other Ja.>hua f Jos.). The two quarielicd, and 
Joshua was killed by Johanan in the Temple (]I.C* 
cir. 366). Johanan in his turn liad two sons, 
Jaddua (Neh, xii. 1 1, 2-') and M.anasseh (Jos. Aut. 
li. 7, §2). Manas»eh manied the daughter of 8an- 
ballat the Horonite, and eveottially beonnethe fi»t 
priest of'tiie Samaritan temple on uerithB. During 
the high-prifstliood of Jaddua occurred the fonous 
visit of Alexander the Great to Jenisalem. The 
result to tiie Jews of the Tisit was an enmption 
from tribute in the 5^;ibbatiial T<^\r: a priviIt"-:;o 
which tlioy retained for long. We bear uotliiiig 
more of Jerusalem until it was taken by Ptolemy 
Soter, about li.C. 320, during his incursion into 
^jiiii. A stonuy period succeeded — that of the 
struggles between Antigonus and Ptolemy for the 
pQssesskm of Syria, which lasted until the defeat of 
the former at Ipsus (b.c. 301), afUr whidi the 
• •onntry came into tlio pK*Bcssion of Ttolemy. Simon 
the Just, who &Jlowed his father Onias in the higb- 
priesthood (dr. B.C. 300), is one ef the fiiTounte 
horoe? of the Jews. Under his care the sanctvaiy 
was repaired, and soith> foundations of great depth 
added round the Temple, jxi-^iWy to -gain a larger 
surface oa the top of the hill (Eoclos. 1. 1, 2). The 
large cistern or ** sea " of the principal court of tJie 
Temple, which hitherto would seem to have been 
bot temporarily or roug^y coostrooted, was sheathed 
in brass fibid. 3.) ; the nws of the dty were more 

stioii'^ly fortified to gnard aj^ainst such att.acks os 
those of Ptolemy (ib. 4) ; and the Temple service 
wss mslntsined with great pomp and ceremonial 
''ib. 1!-21). His death was marked by evil omens 
of various kinds pi-csaging disasters. The intei"* 
course with Greeks was fast eradicating the national 
oharacter, but it was at any rate a peaceful in- 
ti^rcourse during the reigns of the Ptolemies who 
succeeded Soter, viz., Philadelphus (B.C. 285), and 
Etiergetes (B.C. 247). A dcacriptuui of Jenualem 
at this period under the name of Aiistesa stiU sur- 
vivc, which.suppliM a lively pictureof both Temple 
and dty. The Temple was " codosed with three 
walb 70 eabits high, and of proportioaafe thiefc- 
n(?ss .... The spncioris courts were piavcd with 
niarblf, and beneath them lay imminise rcscn'oirs 
of water, which by mechanical contrivance was made 
to rush forth, and thus wash away the blood of the 
sacrifices.'* The city occupied the summit and 
the eastern slopes of the opposite hill — the modem 
Zion. The main atreets appear to have nm north 
and aonth; some ** along the brew .... others 
lower down but parallel, following the course of the 
valley, with cross streets connecting them." They 
were ** famished with nisei paremeots," either 
dne to the slope of thp pT^iind, or possibly adopted 
for the reason given by Aristeas, vis. to enable the 
pmisnipis to avoid contact with pcrsoiis or thla^ 
ceremonially nndeon. The bazaars were then, as 
now, a prominent feature of the city. During tlie 
struggle b*twf (»n Ptolemy Philopator and Antioclius 
the Great, Jermdem became alternately a prey 
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U> Oidi of the OMitnding portici. In 203 it wif 

t.-\l;oii by Antirx:hus, In 199 it wn-i retnkcn by 
Scopos the AlexaodriRn geoeral, who left a garrison 
in ilie dtadel. In tbe following year Antiochus 
nrain bent the Kc;ypti.in?, and then the Jew«, who 
Ii:i<i suil'ered most liom the latter, gladly opened 
th.'ir gates to his anof, und assisted them in re- 
ducing th« Egyptian garriatm. Ja the reign of 
Seleacua Soter Jerusalem was In much apparent 
prosperity. But the city wn l^ot^n to Le much 
dleturbed bj the diaputes between Hjrcaaus, the 
ilkgitimat* eon of JoMph tlie colleelor, md liii 
eWir and Icgitimritp brothers. In 175 Sdencns 
Soter died, and the kingdom of Syria came to his 
brother, tbe iofainous Antiodias Epiphanes. His 
rirst act townitJs Jcnisalem was to s.l11 the office of 
high-priest- still filk-d by the gocnl Onias III. — to 
Okiias' brother Joshua, who changed his onme to 
Jaion (2 Mace ir. 7). In 172 Jerusalem was 
Tinted bf Antloclini. Be entered the dty «t night 
by torch-litrht and ninid the actlamafiona ot' J.-tson 
and bis party* and after a short stay returned 
(2 BfMC ir. 22). Daring the ateence ofAntiochus 
in Ki^ypt, Jason, who hu\ bwa driven ont by Me- 
nelau&, suddenly appeared before Jeiusalem with a 
thousand men, drove Menelaos into the citadel, and 
slnugbtered tbe Litisens without mercy. The news 
of these tumults reaching Antiochus on his wny 
fi-om Egypt brought him again to Jorus;iU'ni (ii.c. 
170). He wpcais to have entered tbe city without 
much diflSenUy. An IndiseriniinBte n MMi c r e of the 
adherents of Ptolcniy followed, mid then a genoral 
pillage of the contents of the Temple. The total 
extenninatien of the Jew* wm veeolved on, and in 
two years (R.C. 168) nr army was sent under Apol- 
lonius to cany the Hswlve into oft-ct. Another 
gnat llatighter took place on the .vtlbnth, the city 
«ae now in its turn pillaged and burnt, and the 
walls destroyed. Antitichus next issued an edict to 
compel heathen worsliift in all his dominion.". The 
Temple was reoonsecrated to ZeusOljmpias (2 Mace, 
vi. 2). And while the Jewe were compnlcd not 
c.nly In tolerate but to take nn adive part in tlie.-o 
foreign abominations, the (-tiseivani-c of their own 
rites and ceremonies — sacniice, the Kibbath, cir- 

cumubion — wns abs<Jut.?ly forbidden. The battles 
of the Maccabees were fought on the outskirts of 
the country, and it wx^ not till the defeat of Lysias 
at Bethzur that they tiMHigbt it safe to venture into 
the recesses of the central nitla. Then they imme- 
diately tiunoi ihfir ste])s to Jerusalem. Tlic pre- 
oincte of tbe Temple were at once cleansed, the 
pbllnted altar pat aside, a new one oonetmeted, 
and the hnly vessels of the sanctuary rrplaced, and 
on the third anniversary of the desecration — (he 
25th of the month Chislcu, in the yen r b.c. ]<)'>, 
the Tt^mple was di^Iicited with a ff;i>t which lasted 
for eight days. AUer this liie outer wall of the 
Temple was very much strengthened (I Mace. iv. 
60j, and it was in fact converted into a fortress 
(comp. vi. 26, 61, 62), and occupied by a garrison 
(iv. 61':. The Acra was still luld by the soldiers 
of Antiochus. Two yeoia later (B.C. 163) Juda.s 
eolleeted hie pei^e to take it, and hegan « eiegc 
with banks anid entwine;. In the mean time Anti- 
ochus had died (u.c. lOT), .and was succeeded by 
his son Antiochus Eupator, a yonlb. The garrison 
in the Acra, finding thrm.'^ h-es pressed by Ju his, 
managed to communicate with the king, who brought 
nn army from Antioch and attacked Bethzur, one 
of the key-positions of the Maccabees. Thi* obliged 
J ndae to give up the siege of the Acn, and to narch 
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aonlhwardi i^ninai the mtrader (I Mnoe. vf. 92\ 

AnHochas's anny proved loo miuh Lr his little 
forre, liis broth rr Eleazar waa killed, and lie was 
compollel to fall back on Jerusalem and shut himself 
up in the Temjile. Thither Lysias, Antiot;Kis% 
general — and later, Antiochus hiniJvelf — tblloAfd 
him (ri. 48, 51, 57, 62) and commenct^l au activa 
ncga. The death of Jtidaa tooln place in 16 1. After 
it Bacehidei and Alcimtie agabi evtabliiihed tbeni' 
selves at Jenisalom in the Aoia {3os. Ant. xiii. 1, 
§3), and in the intervals of their cootesta with Jo* 
nalhan and StBiont added mucii to Ita ftrtifioatioM. 
In the second month (May) of 160 the high-prieil 
Aicimus began to make ^ozne alterations in the 
TemplOk apparently doing away with the inclosure 
between one court and another, and in particular 
demolishing some wall or building, to which peculiar 
sanctity was attached as " the work of the prophets" 
(1 Mace. ix. 54). Baochidea retonied to Antioch, 
and Jertmiein remained without molefltatko fo* n 
jx-rii 'l i f 'vcn years. All this time the Acra was 
held by the Macedonian goiTison {Ant» xiii. 4, §92) 
and the Bkaloontent Jewa, who etiil bdd the h e a tog ea 
taken from the other part of the community ' 1 Mace 
X. G). lu the year IbH Jonathan was made hi^h- 
priest. In 145, he began to invest the Acra (xi. 
20 ; Ant. xiii. 4, §9), but, owing partly to the 
stieno;th of the place, and partly to the constant 
ili.ssousions abroad, the hitge made little prrgreas 
d arin^ fully two rears. In the mean time Jonathan 
waa killed at Ptoumaia, and Simon auoceeded Mm 
both as chief and as high priest fxiii. B, 42). Tin- 
investment of the Acra proved succestsful, but three 
yean still ebpsed before this enormously strong 
place could be reduced, and at last the garrisou 
capitulated only from famine (xiii. 49; comp. 21). 
Simon entered it on the 23rd of the 2nd moutlt 
n.c. 142. The fortress was then entirely demo- 
liiihed, and the eminence on whidi it ha<l stoud 
loweii'ri, until if was reduced below tlie h^'j;!,! of 
tbe Temple hill beside it. Tiie valley north <^ 
Moriah was prahahly filled np at this lime. A 
fort was then built on llie north side of the 
Temple hill, appoieutly against the wall, so »s di- 
rectly to command tiie site of tibe Acra, and here 
.■^inK-n and his innnfHli.ite followere resiih'J I xiii. 52). 
One of the lirst steps of hii mn John Hyrcanus wa.* 
to secui'B botli the city and the Temple. Shortly 
after tliis, Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syriaif attacked 
Jemtalem. To invest the city, and ent off all 
cliance of escajvo, it was cnciicled bv a girdle of 
seven camps. Tbe active opeiations of the si^e 
were cairied an as wiat at the north, where the 

j level jjround comes up to the wall-. The sie:;e 
[ was ultimately relinquished. Antiochus wished to 
place a gnrriM>n in the city, but this the late exp^ 
iinKc of the Jews forbade, and hostages and a pay- 
ment weie substituted. AlW Antiochus's de- 
parture, Hyrcanus carefully repiurcd the damage 
done to the walls (5 'bla/x. xxi. 18). During the 
rest of his lon^ and successful reign John Hyr- 
canus re.siJfd at Jerusalem, ably aiiministe) ir.^ 
the government from thence, and regularly fultUl- 
ing tiie duties of the high-pri«(t (8t>e & Uaoe. ufii. 
3;. He was t,ucree>ie..t :i5.c. 107) by his son 
Aristobulus. Like hi& predecessors he was high- 
priciit; but ttnliko them he assumed the title ns 
well .xs tiie power of a king (5 Mac^:. \xvii. 1';. 
lliji brother Alc;Liuider Jannens (o.c. lua), whu 
succeeded him, wjis mainly enp\ged in wars at a 
distance Irom JenwUem. About tiie jear 95 th« 
animoiilMa ot tiie Fharisefli and SaiMueees oma to 
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an alai-min? explosion. AlcaModer^s wirrlttes made 
him extremely unpopular with both parties, and 
led to their inriting the nid of Demetrius Eu- 
c^Mcnts, king of Syria, against him. Th« actioaa 
iMtwecn them wm foi>ght at a dbliinca from J«ra> 
ailem ; l-ut t(i<? city iM not e.<c.i[ie a sliaie in tlie 
borrors of war; for vben, atl«r Koroe tiuctuatious, 
AUxKoier ntafiMd anooMHful, he crudficd poUidjr 
800 of his nppoTK'nt.t, and haJ their wives nnd 
chiidteii butchciul b«.'forc their eyes, while iin and 
hi« concubines feasted in sight of tkt wMe scene 
( Ant. xiii. 14, § 2). Such an iron swaf as this 
was enough to crush all opposition, and Alexander 
reigned tiil tlif yixir 70 without further disturb- 
ances. The " monumeat of king Alexandar *' wai 
doobtloi hit tomb. In tpito of oppoiMon die 
Pharisees were now by fir tin? most poweiful ]*ai-ty 
in Jermalem, aud Alexander had therefore before 
hia death lofbructed his qucoi. Alenndm— whom 
he Irft ?o Roccced him with two scm — to rommit 
herself to them. The elder of tiic two sons, Hyr- 
curait was made high-priest, and Aristobulus had 
the oommand of the amij. The qacoi lived till 
the rear 70. On her death, Ilyrcanoa attempted 
to lake Iht^ crown, but was opf)oacd by his brother, 
to wbom in three months he yielded itc poaaetaion, 
Arirtotolm becoming king tn the year 69. The 
bi-others soon qiiaru-UeJ a^rain, when Hyrcnniis 
called to his assistance AreUi>, king of Damascus. 
Bcftie tVi« new enemy Aiistobulus fled to Jeru- 
salem, and took refupc wit}iiu the foitifications of 
the Temple. The sage is iutcnujit&l aiid evcu- 
tnsUy mised by the interference of Scaunis, one of 
Pompey's lieutenants, to whom Ai'istobulus paid 
400 talents for the relief. This was In the year 
65. Pompoy n.!v.in<>:^i fiT>m I>;imascus by way ot' 
Jericfaow As he apprxncbed Jerusalem^ Aiistobulusi 
who fbond the dif too mtufi dlvidad tor offeefttal 
rcMrtannf, met him and o(Tcrf<l a Inrf^c sum of 
money and aurrender. Fompey sent forward Gabi- 
nios to take possession of the place ; but the bolder 
pnity amons^ ti.e aJhorents of Aristobulus had 
meanttuu' piincd Uio aiiceudaticy, and he fouud the 
gates closed. Pompey on this threw the king into 
chains, and advanced on Jerusalem. Hyrcaous 
was in possession of the city, and received the in- 
Vider witii opt t> anns. Tt\c Temple on the other 
band was held by the party of Aiistobulas^ which 
indoded die priests. Pompey appears to httfO slii> 
tioti" d 'j.tTip jiirt of his tone on the high ground 
west ot tile ciiy, but he himself commanded in per- 
MO at the north. The first efforts of his soldiers 
wore d-nnted to filling up the ditch and the vallev, 
and tu oxistnicting the banks on which to place 
tho nilttiry engines, for which purpose they cut 
down all the timber in the environs. Pom]vy re- 
marked that on the seventh day the Jews regu larly 
desi>t^»d from ti :htini;. and this alTorde<l the Itomans 
a gnat advantage, for it gave them the opportani^ 
of moring the tngincs and tewen nearer the walls. 
At th" ''nd of three months tlic bcsiej^ers had ap- 
proached so close to the wall that the lettering- 
rams could be worked, and a breach was effected in 
the lar;^'.-st of the tower^c, through whicli the 
Koaiatis entere>l, aiid alter an obstinate resistance 
and Jesi of life, remained masters of the Temple. 
Hyromos waa oontfamed in his hi^-priesthood, 
but without the tftle of king ; a tribute was hid 

upon the city, tlie walls were cntimly deniolislied. 
Ijbe Temple w^ taken in the year 63, in the third 
VMOth f^ivan), on tho daj of a great fast ; pro* 
0(Mi.I>. B. 
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bably that for Jeroboam, which was held on the 
23jid of that month. During the next few years 
nothing occuned to nH'cct Jerusalem. In 56 it 
was made the seat of one of the five senates or San-' 
bedrhn. Two yeais afterwards (B.O. 54) the nipa- 
cious Cnustis plundered the city not only of the 
money which Pompey had spared, but of a cod« 
skletable tivasure accumulated firmi the oontri- 
butioDs of Jews throughout the world, in all a sum 
of 10,000 talents, or about 2,000,000/. sterlii^ 
During this time Hyrcanus remained at Jerusalem, 
acting under the advice of Antipater the Idumeon, 
his chief minister. The year 47 is memorable for 
the first ap[>rai"4noe of Antipater's son Herod in 
JertMalon. Antigonus, the younger and ooly aor- 
vhriof son of AristiDbulns, soddenly appeared in tho 
country s;ip[)ort«i by a Parthian army. So sudden 
was bis appiiMich, that he got iato the city and 
reached the palace in the npper naiket-place — the 
roodciTi Zion — without resistance. Hero, how- 
ever, he was met by llyrcanus and Phasaelus with 
a strong party of soldiers sad driven into the Tem- 
ple. Pacorus, the Parthian general, was lying out- 
side the walls, and at the earnest ivqucst of Anti> 
gonus, he and r)(KJ Itorsp weie admitted, ostensibly 
to mediate. The result was, that Phauelus and 
Hyroaoas wore ontwittad, sad Herod eevrpowered, 
the Paiihians r^ol possesion of the plnce, and Antio 
gonus was made kitig. Thus did Jei-usalem (Im/. 
40) find Haelf m tlie hands of the ParthLins. In 
three monttis Ileio^i retnme<l fitwn Rome king of 
Judaea, aad iu the beginnmg of 'd9 appeared befora 
Jerusalem with a foroo of commanded by 

Silo, and pitched his camp on the west side of the 
city. Other occuiTencc*, however, called him 
away from* the sie^e at this time. In 'M Hei-od 
appeared again. He came, as I'ompey had done, 
from Jericho, and, like f)ompey, he pitdied his 
camp and made his attack on the north >ide of the 
Temple. For a short time after the commence- 
ment of the operations Herod absented himself for 
his mami^^ at Samaria with Marinmne. On his 
return he was joined by 6osius, tlic lioman go- 
vernor of Syria* with a jbivi of Iran 50/100 la 
60,000 men, and the ww then resumed tn 
earnest The first of the two walls was taken In 
forty days, and the second in fiit^^'n more. The 
titgi is said to hare occupied in all five months. 
Imod's first care was to put down the AnnoneaB 
partr. Tlir n| jio'ntment of the hifh-prieat was 
the next oinsideratiua. Herod theratiore bestowed 
the office (B.C. 36) on one Ananel, a former aihc» 
rent of his, and a liibylouian Jew. Ananel was 
soon di.'^placed through the machinations of Alex- 
andra, mother of Herod's wife Mariamne, who pr^ 
vailed on him to appoint her son Aristobulos, a 
youth of sixteen. But he was soon after murdeted 
at Jericho, and tlicn Ananel resumed the olTice. 
The intrigues and ttagniies of the next thiity years 
art too oompUeatod md too long to be treated of 
here. In the year 34 the cdty was visited by Cb-o- 
patra. la the spring of 3t, the year of the battle 
of Actium, Judaea woa Tiattcd by an earthqaake, 
the ciTe< ta of which appear to have been indeed tre- 
mendous. The panic at Jerusalem wa* very severe. 
The following year was distinguished by the death 
of Hyrcanus, who, though more than eighty years 
old, was killed by Hei-od, to remove the last rem- 
nant of the Asmonean race. Herod now began to 
enooorage foi-eign practices and usages. Amotiget 
Us aeto «r this dcnMkn wm tadUiBf of n 
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tlieatre at Jerusalem. Of it* utuatioD DO in» 
fttmatt"" is gi^'cn, nor have luij traces jtA been 
disrorcKsi. Th<? zoalo\is Jpw.s took fire at thew 
imiovattous, and Hciixl only naiTowIy eacaped 
tMHSilMitioii. At thia time he oocupi«l the old 
pthM of tb« AffQoaeHM. H« bad mm «lao comp 
pitted the inprovcmate of the Antonia, tbe for* 
tress built by John Hyrcanus on the foundations of 
jiimoa Maocaboiu. A deicriptioo of thia celebrated 
ftrtrai will bo giT« in tmtii^ of ttio TbhHiB. 
The year 25 — the next aAcr the attempt on 
Herod'r- life in the thenti'e — was one of gi eat mis- 
6rtun«». In this year or tbe next Hero>i took 
aootiier wife, the daughter of an obscure priest of 
Jerosaleni named Simon. It was piobaLly on tbe 
occasion of this mAn nar;e that he built a new and 
OitoDiiTO pilaco boomediati^y adjoiniiig tb« old wallt 
at tho iuirtii>weit ooraor of the vppor dty, about 

the spot now occupied by tlie Latin cs)iivent. But 
all Herod's works in Jerusalem were eclipsed by 
tiM Mbundhi; oftfao Temple in more thaa its for- 
mer extent and tnA^jniflt-enre. He annonneed hh 
iotention in the year 19, probably when the po<iple 
were collected in Jerusalem at the Passover. The 
oompletioa of the stmctuary itself on the anniver- 
sary of HeraTs Inauguration, D.C. 16, was cele- 
brated by lavish sacrifioes and a gient fe;kst. About 
B,C. 9— -eight jean from tbe commeoceineQi — tbe 
eonrt and clob(«n of tho Temple ynen fiirfshed. 
At this time eqiinlly mafjnifiL-ent works were boiiig 
canieU on in auotber {lati of the city, viz., iu th« 
old wall at the nui tli-we^t comer. In or about the 
year 7 Ilenxl had lixcd a Iaix;e ^r]:]vn eagle, the 
symbol of the Utiiniui empiie (Judaeii was now a 

Cviace), over the entrance to the Sanctuary. This 
1 odted the indignation of tha Jtw% and espe- 
cially of two of the chief rabbfi, who fnttigated 
their disciples to tear it down. Bcin^; tiken betbi-e ' 
Hei'od tbe rabbis defended their conduct and were 
tmrni alhw. Tho high-priest Matthias waa iit- 
posed, and Joarar took liis plat-e. 11. ^ was the 
utate of things in Jejusilcin when Heiod died. 
Tfic government of Judoia, and therefore of Jeru- 
salem, h^d by the wi'l of Heioil Kxn iH^^iicatlicd 
to Archelaus. During Ajchelaus' absence at liuino, 
Jeinmlem was in charge of Snbinus, the Roman 
precnrator of tha praviooa, and tho tomolta were 
renewed with worse malts. In the year S B.c. 
Archebius returned from I'ome ethniirch of tlie 
Kouthcrn province. He immediately displaced 1 
Joazar, whom his father had made high-prieat after I 
the afTair of the Kagle, and put JoazarV brother ' 
Elenzar in his stead. Judaea wits now reduced to i 
an ordinary Itomon province; the pitKurator ofi 
whidi resided, not at Jerusalem, but at Caesarea 
on the coai>t. The first appointed was Coponius, 
who aci.oinfianied Qniiimss to the country immed- 
iately on tlie disgrace of Arcbelaua. Two incid- 
ents at oooe most opposite in their character, and 

in flioir si;:;iiin;Miii;<; to that n^o and to ourselves, 
occunoil during Uie procunitoi~ship of Coponius. 
Fii^t, III the yeiir 8, the finding ot Christ in the 
Ttinple. The s.ooiid was ootiiing less than the 
pollution lif the Temple by some Samaritans, who 
seoctly brought human bonrs and strewed them 
aboot the d^stem during the night of tbe Poss- 
wrer. In or about a.d. 10, Coponius was suc- 
ceeded by M. Amhivins, and he by Annius Kufus, 
In H Augustus died, and with Tiberius came « 
now praalR■lo^-Y•l« GntWi who held eflke tOl 
26, when ba waa nplaced bf PoBtioa FOate.*-* 



A.t>. 29. At tbe Pai«over of this year our Lord 
m:vle His first recorded flat to the city since Hia 
boyhood (John ii. 13).— A.D. 33. At the Piaaa- 
over of this year occuitkI His crucifixion and resnr- 
rection. In A.D. 37, Pikte having been recalled to 
Rome, Jerusalem was viaited by ViteUios* tbe pre> 
feet of Syria, at the time of tbe Pkeeorer. In ti» 
following year Stephen was ^toned. The Chris- 
tians were greatly persecuted, and all, except* tbe 
Apostlca, driTin out <^ Jeroedem (Ads viii. 1, si, 
!9). In A.D. 40, Vit«Ilius was supei?cded by P. 
Petroniiu, who arrivrd lu Talestlue witii tui order 
to place in the Temple a statue of Caligula. This 
order was ultimately countermanded. With the 
acoes»on of Claudius in 41 came an edict of tolera- 
tion to the Jews. Agrippa resided vei-y much at 
J«niialem, and added mMeriaUy to its pro^rity 
and oeovenienoe. Tbe dty had fbr some time been 
exfcn<ling it.self towai-ds tin- iioith, and a l;\rc:c 
suburb had come into existence on tbe high ground 
north of tbe Temple, and ontdde of the ** seeood 
wall " which enclosed the northern part of the 
great ceatial valley of the city. Hititerto the 
outer portion of thi.s huburb — wluch was oeUed 
Bezetha, or " New Town," and had grown op very 
rapidly — was unprotected by nny formal wall, and 
piai-tically lay o])en to att;uk. 'I'his del'enoelcss 

condition nttinctcd tbe attentiuu of Agrippa. who, 
lilte the fint Herad, waa a great builder, and be 

commenced enclosing it in so substantinl and mag- 
nificent a manner a.s to excite the su^Hcions of tbe 
Prefect, at whose instance it waa atoppad by Claa- 
dius. Subsequently the Jews seem to have pur- 
duMxi permission to complete tbe work. The year 
43 is memoraUa as that of St. Paul's first vi^it to 
Jerusalem after bis conrendoQ. The year 44 be^ 
with the murder of St. James by Agrippa (Acts 
xii, 1), tbilowed at the Passover by the Jinprison- 
ment and escape of St. Peter. Shortly aller 
Agrippa himaelf died. Ouspins I'adna arrired firom 
Rome as procurator, and Lonsiinus as prefert of 
Syria. In 45 comnienced u severe famine, which 
lasted two years. At the end of thi$ year St Paul 
arii\ e-i in Jerusalem for the second time.— A.D. 48. 
Fadus was succeeded by Yentidius Cumanus. A 
frightful tumult happened at the PasstoTer of this 
jcar, eaoaed^aa on fanner oecasions, by tbe pre- 
eenoe of tbe Ronan soldiers in the Antonia and fn 
the courU and cloihtci-s of the Temple during tlie 
festival. Cumanus was I'ecallol, Mid FiOJX ap- 
pointed in hia room. A set of ftnidons fimatio, 
whom Jo^^phus calls Sicarii, had lately be-:;un to 
make their a^ipramnce in the city. In i\ict, nut 
only Jem^-dcm. but the whole country far and 
wide, was in the most frightful confusion and in- 
security. At length a riot at Caesaj«i of the most 
serious description caused the recall of Felix, and in 
the end of 60 or the beginning of 61, Poitctus. 
FBtTtm aneeecded him as pixKurator. Festus waa 
an able and upright otiicer B. /. ii- l-l^. § 1 ), and 
at the same time oonciliaUuj towards the Jews 
(Acta m 9\. In the brief period of his admi- 
nisti-ation he kept wu the robtiers with a strong 
hand, and gave the province a shuit breatbiog time. 
His interview with St Paul (AcU xxr., ISTi.) 
took place, not at Jerusalem, but at Caesarea. In 
62 (pi-obably) Festus died, and was succeeded by 
Albinus. He b^n his rule by eDdeA^ou^m^; to 
keep down the Sicarii and other distnrbers of the 
peace} and Jadead Iw imaarrtd throni^tnahow 
^jaMa»udvigfMt,umi0i in asGnl greadjniil 
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Bad w Albiaiu had Uea* GmAw 
FMrtM, wbo foeeaedMl bim In 65, ww warn. At 

the I'a«sovei, prohally in 6G, when CVtius Galius, 
the pr^toct ol' Sjtio, visited Jenuakm» the whole 
aaieinbled people besoo^fc Un tut wJr w ; tMt 
without effect. Floras' neit attempt was to obtain 
some of tiie treasure from the Tftnple. He dc- 
nuDded 17 tjiletitJi in the name of the emperor. 
The demand produced a frantic disturbance. That 
night Floius took up hu quarters in the roral 
palace — that of Hesod at the N.W. corut-r of the 
Cttj. On tb« foUowiqg monui» be demanded that 
the lendci««rA« late Tie* thMila be given up. On 
their refiis^il he ordered bis soldiers to plander the 
upper dtj. This order was but too faithfully <»r- 
lied out. F«il«d b hit Attempt to press through 
tbe old city op into thf Aiitoni.i, he reliuquishi'd 
the attempt, and withdrew U> Civ^rea. (Jestius 
Gall us, the piefect, DOW fbood it necessary for him 
to visit the dty in person. Agtippa had shortly 
before returned from Alexandria, and had done 
much to calm the people. The seditious party iu 
ibt Templa lad by young £]eaxar, son of Ananias, 
ig j e cteJ tbe dTerings of tha Boman emperor, which 
^Inde the time of Julius Ca-sar had beta legulurly 
made. This, as a direct renondatiOD of aU^;iancc, 
was tha tni« beginning of the war vitb Rome. 
Hostilities nt once began. The peace party, head<-d 
by the high-pne»t, and fortified by Agrippa's sul- 
^eni» threw themselree into tlie upper city. The 
insurgents held the Temple and the lower city. In 
the Antonia was a small Koman (nurisoD. Fierce 
oootests lasted for seven dajrs, each side endeavour- 
ing to take poasaaiQa «f tbe i»it bald by tba otbar. 
At bat tba uMoifutebaeanM maalvi of Uth dtf 
and temple. But they were not to i emnin so long. 
Cestius Galius adraoced from Scc^us on tha city. 
He encamped opposite the pakce at tbn ftot of wa 
se<^>tid wall. The Jews retired to the upper dty 
and to the Temple. For hvc dayA€tttiu*iiaiiiauli«d 
tb* wall wfitbank aaMan; on tha sixth he resolved 
to make one more attempt. He could effect 
nothing, and when night came he drew off to his 
camp at bcopua. Thither the insurgents followed 
bim, and in tbret days gvn bim ooa of tba moat 
eompleta ilaffata tbat n Roman annj bnd ov«r 
midercone. War with Kome wa.s now inevitable 
The walls were repaired, arms and warlike instru- 
mntn and maebtam of all Idnda fidaricalad, and 
other preparations mmie. I:i ',h-' nttttmle of ex- 
pectation the City ienminc-i wiuic Ve^paai^m was 
reducing the north of tbe country, and till tbofidl 
of Gist^a (Oct. or Nov. 67). Two yeai-s and 
a half elapsed till Titus appeared before the walls 
of Jerusalem. The whole of that time was occo- 
piad in oontmta bttwcan tiia moderate party and 
1b« Zaaloti or bnatiok At Ibe bt^inning of 70, 
when Titus made bis appearance, the Zealot* them- 
atlvia wara (iivided into two partiea — that of Jobo 
of Giscnln nnd Elanar, wbo bald tbo Tcnplo mi 
its courts and the Antonia — 8400 men ; that of 
Stmoii Bar-GioraSf whoie head-^juarteiH weie in 
the tower Phasaelus, and who held the upper city, 
the lower city in the valley, and the diattict where 
the old .Acm had foimcrly stood, north of the 
Temple — 10,000 men, and 5,000 Idumeans, in all 
a force of botwom 23/)00 and 24,000 aoldiers 
tidned in tbo drit eneomitera of tba bat two years 
to great skill .r.i<\ thoroui;l» recklessiir :■ The 
nombtra of tbe other inhabitants it is aitiTuielf 
dlflicnll to 4aoMa. THaali fbnt oooiiilad of Ibor 
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logiana and aoma amtiliarioi at tbe oolrida 30,000 
men. These were di«po«ed on HMr first arrival in 

three camps — the r2th and Ijlh legions on the 
ridge of Scopus, about a mile north of the city| 
tba Stb a little in tbe raar, and tbo 10th on tbo 
top of the Monnt of Olives, to guard the road to 
the Jordan valley. The Grst operation was to 
cleiir the ground between Scopus and tbo noitb 
wall of the dty. This occupied four days. The 
next step was to get possession of the outer wall. 
The point of attack chosen was in Simon's portion 
of tba ci^, at a low and comparatiTaly weak plaoo 
near tha roonoraont of John Hyreanoa, Rannd 
this 5pot the three let^ions erettevi bonks, fh>m 
which they opened batterica, pushing up tha nma 
and other eoginaa of aMadt to tba Cwt of tbo waU. 
Meantime from their camp on the Mount of Olives 
the 10th legion battered the Temple and the eati 
side of the city. A breach was rnade on the 7th 
Artemisi us (cir. April 15); and here the Ilomans 
entered, driving the Jews before them to the 
second wall. Titos now lay with the second wall 
of the dtj oloaa to him on his right. Uo pro- 
ferred, bdbro advanciog, to get possemion of tbo 
second wall. In five diiys u breach was again 
effected. The district into which the Romans had 
now panetratad wao the great Valley which hf 
between the two main hill-i of the city. Before 
attacking the Antonia, Titus rejtolveJ to giv€ his 
troops a few days' rest. He therefore call»l in the 
10th legion from the Monnt of Olives, and held an 
inspection of the whole aimy on the ground north 
of the Temple. Hut the oppxirtunity w;;* throwa 
away upon tha Jews, and alter four days ordera 
were giTtn to mommanee tbo attadL Hitherto 
the a&sault hn ) I- en almost entirely on the city : it 
was now to be simultaneous on city and Temple. 
Aooordii^ly two pairs of large battmm were can* 
istmcted, the one puir in front of Antonio, the other 
at the old point of attack — the monument of John 
Hyrcanus. They abaorbad tbe incessant labour of 
seventeen days, and were completed on the 29th 
Arlemistus (cir. May 7). But the Jews under* 
minetl tiie bainks, and the labour of the Romans \va» 
totally daatrojod. At tba other point Simon bad 
maintained a ndstanoawtth all nit fbnner intre- 

]u lity, and more th.-vn his former success. It now 
became plain to Titus thi^ some other measures 
ibr tbo ndnetkn of the place moat be aibiitad. A 
council of war was therefore held, ana it was 
resolved to encompass the whole place with a wall, 
and then reoommaifle the amault. Its entire length 
was 39 furlonirs, — very near 5 miles ; and it con- 
tained 13 stations or guard-houMs. The whole 
strength of the army was employed on the work, 
and it waa oompletad in the short space of tbrco 
days. The dtgt waa then vigorously pi^«sed. Iho 
north attack was rcIinquiithMl, and the whole force 
concentrated on the Antonia. On the 5th Pancmua 
(Jmo 11) the Antonia was In tbe handa of tbe 
Romans (vi. 1, § 7). Another week- was ocniptrd 
in breakiug down tlie outer widU of the tortrc;;* for 
the pasMge of tlie niachiw» wid a further delay 
took place in erecting: new f irk', on the fresli 
level, for the bombardmeut, nud b;Ut«ry of the 
Temple. But the Komans gradually gamed 
ground. At lei^, on the tmtb day ^ Ab 
(July 15), by the wanton act of a loUier, eenliaiy 
to the intention of Titus, and in spite of every aM^ 
tion he ooold make to stop it, the sanctuary itmlf 
WW find. It waa, bj one of thoao nio ooineU 
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denei" t^r* sometimes occur, the rtjj same mooth 
and tiay oi the mouth that the first Temple had 
been burnt hj N«bucluwiuez.'JU'. The wholo of the 
cloMten that had hitherto etcapid wv now all 
IniiTit lad dcmoliilMdL Oblf th« «illfie0 of ti» 
sauctuary itself still retnainci. The T« mi>lt> was 
at last gained ; but it seemed a5 if liait the work 
taoMiiMd to be doa«. The tipper city was still to 
be ttken, Titus first trie! n parley. His terms, 
however, were i^ejecleJ, and no .ilt(<rnative was left 
him but to foit« on the siege. The whole of the 
low part of the town was burnt. It took 18 days 
to erect the neoetsary works for the siege ; the fimr 
legions were once more statiom^i at the west or 
north^wcit ooroer where Ueitxl'a palace abutted on 
Oe «»1t, and wb«re the thxw napiiftoeiit and im- 

pregnable towers of HippicU-i, IMixsaelus, and 
MariaiDDe rose conspicuous. Tiiis wa$ tiie nWu 
•Uack. It wat oommeoced on the 7th of Gor- 
piaetis (cir. Sept. 11), the next day a 

breach was made in iU<^ wail, aud the ]U>uuius at 
last entei-cd the city. The city being takeo, aoeh 
parts as had escaped the fiarmer coa£i«nUioaa were 
DDmed, and the whole of both dty and Temple was 

Offered to bo demoiishl^J, eirepting the west wall 

of the oppv city, and Herod's tlutw groat towers at 
tho norai'WWt eorotr, vUeh were Im atudmg as 

memorials of the massive nature of the fortitica- 
tioiM.*— From its destruction by litua to the pre- 
mit Ume. — For more than fifty yous after iu 
destruction hy Titus Jerusalem disappears from his- 
tory. iJmittg the i-cvolts of the Jews ia Cyie- 
natcat E^pt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, wnicii 
disturbed the latter yean of Trajan, the reoorery of 
their dty was nervr otteniitML Bat ill the reit^n 
of Hadrian it again emerged from its obscurity, 
and becaow the centre of an innrrection, which 
the beet Hood of Rome wai abed to rabdoe. In 
dcspttir of keeping the Jews in subjertion by other 
means, the Emperor had tbrmcd a datign to restore 
Jcninleoi, and thus pi-erent it from erer becoming 
a rallyinj* point for thi> turbulent moH. In fur- 
therance of iii'4 plan he liad sent thither a colony of 
veteraits, in numix'is sutiicient tor the defence of a 
pOiitieB eo ctrong by nature egaiaat the then 
knowtt model of attaok. The cmben of revolt, 
long smnulderins, buist into a flame soon after 
Hadrian's departui-e iiom the East iu a.d. 132. 
At an early period la the revolt the Jewa ander 
Bar Cochol»a became masters of Jerusalem, and at- 
tempted to rebuild the Temple. Uadiian, alarmed 
at the lopid spread of the insurreeUdO, end tbe iD- 
eflVctu.ll efforts of his troops to repress it, sum- 
moued iiom liritain Julius Sereiiu, the gi-ealest 
general of his time, to take the command of the 
anny of Jndaea. Two yean were speot ia a fierce 
fuerilla warfare before Jenisalem was taken, after 

Si des])erate d'-n'rioe in which Bar Cocheba pcrislieij. 
But the war did not end with tbe captuie ot' the 
eity. Tbe Jewa ia great ferae bad oecupied the 
t . r ; of Bethcr, and there maintalncil a strugj^lc 
witn all Uie tenacity of despair ngainst tiie rejx-ated 
onsets of the Romans. At icni^th, worn out ly 
f'.ni'.io and disejtse, they yielded on the 9th of the 
mourn Ab, a.d. 135. Bar Cocheba has left traces 
of his oocopatioD of Jcnualem in coins which wei« 
•track daring the first two jean of the war. 
Hadrian's (intt policy, afler the svppraatoti ef tbe 
revolt, \v:l- r.i i l.liii ;atc the existence of Jeru&al> 'ri 
as a city. The ruins which Titus hjui left wei^e 
nwad to the grrnuid, and the ploogh 
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the foundations of the Temple. A colony of Roroan 
citizens occupied the new city, which rose from the 
.-ushes ot Jenixilem, and their number was affer- 
waitls augmented by the Emperor's TCteran legion- 
ariee. It wae not, bewever, till the ftHowms; year, 
A.D. 13f), that Hadrian, ou celebrating his N'icen- 
nalia, bestowed upon the new city the name of 
Aelia Capitolina, combining witli Ue owa fionlly 
title the name of Jupitw of the Capitol, the truar- 
dian deity of the colony. Jews were forbidden to 
enter on pain of death. About the middle of the 
4th century the Jews were allowed to visit the 
neighbourhood, and aflerwarda, once a year, to 
enter the city itM^lf, ajid weep over it on the anni- 
venary of its capture. So completely were all 
traces of tbe ancient dty oUlterated, that He very 
name was in ]iroces.s of time foii-otten. It was 
not till after Cou&tanttue built the Martyrion ou 
the site of the crucifixion, that its ancient appella- 
tion was revived —.\fler tlie inauguration of the 
new colony of Aelia the ann-ils of the city again 
ralapse into obscurity. The aged Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantiue, vikited Palestine in a.d. 326, 
and, accoi-dins to tradition, erected magnificent 
churches at Bethlehem, r.nd on the Mount of 
Olires. Her son, fired with the same seil, swept 
away the dirine of Aatarte, wbfdi oocapied tte 
."ite of the resuriection, and founded in its stead a 
cliapsl or oratory, iu the reign of Julian (A.D. 
362) the Jevv.s.' with the permiartoB and at tbe 
instiiration of tlie Umperor, made an aboitire 
attempt to lay tJie fbundntions of a temple. 
-^During the fourtli an i fifth mituries Jerusalem 
becnmf the centra of atlraction for pilgrims frmn 
all regions, and ita budiops oontendod orith those of 
Cae.sarea for the supremacy; but it was not til! 
afler tbe council of Chalcedoo (4&l-4o3) that it 
waa uado an fodefieadeot patriaiobBte. In 5S9 
the Emperor Justinian foundeil at Jerusalem a 
splendid church in honour of the \'ir^in, which 
has been identified by most writers witli the build* 
ing known in nwleni tirii's ns the >Ioty<p;e el-Aksa, 
but of whicli prubibiy iiu jeujaius now eiist. For 
nearly tlve centuries the city had been free fixnn 
the horron of war. But this rert was n>a|hlj 
broken by the invading Persian army under Cboo- 
rocs II. The city was invested, and taken by 
auault to June, 614. Afler a stn^le of fourteen 
yean the imperial anna were aj^n vietorioaa, aad 
in 628 Heraclius entered Jerusalem on foot. The 
dominion of tlie Christians iu the Holy City was 
now rapidly drawing to a clone. After an obstloata 
defence of four mnuths, in tlie depth of winter, 
against the impetuous attacks of tije Arabs, the 
patriarch Sophroniua snrrendeivd to the Khalif 
Omar in penon a.d. 637. With tbe &U of the 
Abassldea the Holy City paned Into tbe baada of 
the Fatimite conqueror Mu< ^, >v!. > tiii«d the seat of 
his empire at Must d-l^&hirah, the modem Cairo 
(A.D. 969). Uader the Katbnite dynasty the ao^ 
feringsof the Christians in Jerusalem reached their 
height, when Ll-Hakem, the third of his lice, 
ascended the thron#» (a.d. 99t>). About the year 
1084 it Wiis bestowed by Tutush, the brother of 
Melek Shah, \ipoD Ortok, chief of a Turkman 
horde under his command. Kj"om this time till 
1081 Ortok was osir of the dtr, aod oa his death 
it was held ae a kind of fief 1^ his sow Dghftzy 
ju.d Si:l-:mfiti, whr.-p severity to the Christians 
became the proximate cause of tbe Crusades. On 
tht 7I& of Jon, 1099, tha oromAnf aimy 
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peftTfd before the walls. Their csmp extended 
from the gnte of St. Stephen to that beneath the 
iDwer of DuTid. Oo th» fifth iaj after their 
arriTnl the misu!en« .itticked the citT, and at three 
o'cktck OD Friday the 15th of July Jerusalem was 
in the hunds of the rruaadera. Churches were 
established, and for eighty-eight years JertiMdetn re- 
mained in the hands of the Christians. In 1187 
it was retaken by Saladin after a nei^ of several 
werkn. In 1277 Jerusalem waa nominally annexed 
to the kingdom of Sicily. In 1517 it pos-scd under 
the sway of the Ottoman Saltan Selim I., who«e 
mccessor .Sulimon built the present walls of the 
city m 1543. Mohammed Aly. the rash.i of 
ICgrpt, took pocacMAD of it in 1832. In 1834 it 
w%s weired and hrid for a time by the Feltahin 
dnriog the inrarrectioa, 
and in 1840, after the 
bombanltneDt of Acre, 
was at^n rcMored to 
the Sultan. 

III. TOPOGSAPOT 

OP TMK CrrTw— There 

are at preseoi before 

the public three dbtincl 

Twws of the topograph J 

of JmiaaleiQ, eo tfbite- 

pant from one another 

in th«r meet eeaentiat 

ftatorea, that a dUn- 

terwtnl peiion night 

fiiirlT feel Wmaelf Jiu> 

tified hi ananringthat 

there existed no nal 

dat^i for the ddcnnl* 

nation of the pofati «t 

issu^ and thai the die* 

pated qwettoiK mnit 

for «rtr mnaiD hi the 

eamo niiMtiifictory 

•ttito ae at proKnt.— 

1. The fint of theae 

theoriee oomists hi the 

belief tlaitaJl theaaend 

loealHini ««re oorre^j 

aeoertaiiiad in the early 
agca of Chrlrtianity; 

and, what ia rtlU mora 

important, ftnt noon 

have bea ohnnged 
dnriof the 4nk ag» 
that folloiad, er in the 
nnmerotis nfoiutiona 
to which the ohy has 
heeo«xpoaed. Theflnt 
pefson who ' vntnn" i 
pnhb'dj to his 
diwcnt from tlii»Ti 
wax Korte, n 
printer, who taf«lled 
in Palestine nbD«i< tto 
year 1728, nod «a Ida 
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Rev. neorg« Williams in hi* work on the Holy City, 
and with theassistanceof Professor Willis all has been 
said that can be nrged in &TOiar ot* their authenti* 
city.— -2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in 
his elaborate works on Palestine, has brought to- 
gether all the arguments which from the time of 
Korte have been accumalnting aj^ainst the authen- 
ticity of the mediaeval sites and traditions.— >3. The 
third theory is that put forward by Mr. Fergusaon 
in his Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jeru- 
salem." It agrees genendly with the views urged 
by all those from Korte to Kobinson, who doubt the 
authenticity of the jxescnt site of the sepiiKhrc; 
but goes on to assert that the bui)ding now known 
to Christians as the Mooque of Omar, but by ftio*' 
lems called the Dome of the Rock, ia the identical 



a work denyiM tho 
aotht ntictt^ of n« ao> 
edled saerad lomMci. 

The arguments in fa- 
vour of the prennt 
lamHtiei being the 

correct ones, are welt 
auminoJ up by the 
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church which CotisLnnfinc prw;t<>I over tlio Kook 
wbidi contained the Tomb of Christ. Our chief 
mthonty for the topographj of Jerusalem is of 
coui'><* Josf-plius. lu nttempting to follow his de- 
sci iption time are two poiuU which it is n^ccisary 
should be fixed in order to understand what follows. 
Th* 6rst of these }§ tlie position and dirocnticos of 
tiie Temple ; tlie Koond the position of the Tower 
Hippiciis.— I. Site of the TcmpU. — Without any 
exception, all topographers are now agreed that 
tlw Temple stood with&tlw linJti cf the great area 
now known as the Haiam, though few are 
as to the portion of that space which it covered ; 
•ad at least one aullior plaoBi It in the cntiv^ and 
not at the southern extremity of the enclosure. 
With thiii exceptional! topogmphers are agree<i that 
the MHitli- western angle of the Haram area was one 
of theugles of the ancient Jewish Temple. The 
extent of the Temple northwards and e.^stwards 
from tliis jioint is n question on wliirh there is 
mach less agreement than with regard to the fixa- 
tion of its soiith-wvstem angle, though thoeridence, 
both written anJ locnl, pnnt-s inovitibljr to the con- 
clusion that Jo^phus was literally convct when he 
aaid that the Temple was an exact square of a 
stadiiim, or 600 Gi-eek fe^t, on ench ^idp. Theie 
is uo ether written authority on this Rubjett except 
the Talmud, which asserts that the Temple was a 
MOM* of dOO cubits «adb aide ; bat the KabUa, aa 
If aware that thie aaseilion did not oofndde wf A 
the loi'nlitics, iinmeiil.'itely correct tJicmstlves hy 
explaining that it was the cubit of 15 inches whidi 
tvat meant, whkli weoU nake the Me 685 Art. 
The vvt^tntii crucvt, however, i*i the existing re- 
mains, and ihis>e coiiHrm the description of Josephus 
to tlie fullest possible extent. Proceeding eastward 
along the southern wall from the sontli-westcm 
angle we Bnd the whole Ilnmm area filled up per- 
f.v tly sc*liti, with the exception of the grea( tunnel- 
lil(e eotrauoe under the inoeqiie £1 Aksn, until, at 
the' dbtanee of 600 feet fnm the angle, we arrlTe 

ntawall mniiing northwards nt lij^ht :i:i;^l?s to the 
southern wall, and bounding the solid space. Be- 
^'ond this point the Haiam area ia filled up wlUi a 
aeries ol" li^lif airhes supported on square piers; the 
whole bfiug of so alight a construction Uiat it may 
beaiTirmed with abeolute cei tainty that neither the 
StOa liasilica, nor any of the larger buildings of 
the Temple, ever stood on thenx. In so tar tliere- 
foi-e as tiip so uthern wall is concerned, we may rest 
perfectly sntistied with Joeqihoe' desciiptioa that 
the Temple extended east and west 600 feet. The 
jmsition of the northern wall is as easily fixed. If 
the Temple was square it must hare commenced at 
a point 600 feet fiom the aoath«west angle, waA in 
fact the southern wall of the platfonn which now 
sun ouudji tile iio-talled Mosque of Omar vun& par- 
allel tii the tiouthem wall of the indoinre, at a dis- 
tance of exactly COO feet, while westward it is 
oontinned in a causeway which crosses the valiev 
just GOi) fei't I'oni the uth-westera angle. More- 
over the soutli wall of what is now tite platform of 
the Dome of the Rock rnna cflstwwti from the 
western wall for 'y\<^\ COH f ot ; whiih ngain gives 
the same dtmen.sion for the north wall of tlie 
Temple as was found for the southeta waU bf the 
limitat'oti of the >oh'd space before the commence- 
ment ot tiie viiullt*.— II. ffippictis. — Of all thf 
towera that once adonicd the city of Jerusrilem onlv 
one now exists in anything like a st.ite of prtectioti, 
that, namely, in the centre of tiie citadel, which 



' fi nm its prominenrr' n^^vr, and the imyv^rtance 
which Jo»ephu8 asL-ribe^ to tiie tower, has been 
somewhat hastily aaamned to be the tower Hippicoa. 
The lea-sons, however, n^^ainst this assumption a!-" 
too cogent to ailow of the identity being adniitte<i. 
Dot at the aortbi^eetem at^lo of the present dty 
there am the femaina of an aneient bnildin| of 
bevdled maeonry and large ctanee, wheee peertkm 
answers so completely every point of the looility of 
iiipfMcus as described by Joeq>hua, as to leave no 
reaeonaiUedonhtthalit morka the eit« of tUa cdc- 
brated edifice.— III. Walls. — A'^'^nming therefore 
for the present that the Kasr Jalud, a& these ruins 
are now pOpidBt'ly called, is the reuiains of tba 
Hippicns, we have no ditliculty in det#nnininf 
either the dii^ectiou or tiie extent of tlic walls of 
Jerusalem, a* described by Joaephus.' — ^The first ur 
old wall iwn^ on the north at the tower called 
Hippictis, and, extending to the Xystus, joined tiie 
council house, niid ended at the wt.'st cloister of the 
Temple, its southern direction is desaibed aa pase> 
ing the gate of tiie EMeoea (probably the mMem 
Jali'a pate), and, ^)ondintJ .above the fountain of 
Siloum, it rmcbed Opliel, and was joujed to ih« 
eastern cloister of Vie Temple. The second wall 
l^Can at the gate Oennath, in the old wall, pro- 
bably near the Hippicu^, mid piusc^l rouod the 
northern quarter of the city, enclosing the great 
TaUqr of the Tyropoeon, \rhich leads up to the 
DmnaseOi gate; and then, pitx<eeding sodthwafd, 
joined the fortress Autonia. 'i'he tliiixl wall was built 
by idiu; Uei-od Agrippa ; and was intended to eocloee 
the aoMirha whidi had grown oat en tiio nei theni 
side* of tlie city, which before this had been left 
exposed. It began at the Hippicus, and reached as 
fiur at the tower Psephinus,till it came opposite the 
monument of Queen Helena of Adiabone; it then 
pas^d by the sepiilchiid monuments of the king»— 
a well-known locdity— and turning sonth at the 
monument of the Fuller, joimi the old wtU at the 
valley eaUrnl the valley <^ Kedmu AAer deaerflv 
uig these walls, Josrphus adds tliat the v.l l c'w- 
cumfereoce of the city was 33 stadia, or neailv four 
English miliB, whch ie aa near aa may be the a* 
tent indicated by the Incilitie*. He then adds that 
the number of towet^ m the old wall was 60, the 
middle wrfl 40, and th« new wall 99.— IV. An- 
t'mit. — Before leaving the subject ot^ the walls, it 
may ln,» weU to tix the situation of the Turris 
Autonia, ta far as the data at our command will 
admit, it ceitoinlr waa attached to the temple 
bofldhigs, and on the tNirCheni dde of them ; wt 
whether coveiiu!; llie whole space, or only a por- 
tion, has been much dtspaled. After stating that 
the Temple waa fbntaqnare^ and « ataffiom on eaeh 
side, Josephus c:f>e'i on to say that with Anfonia it 
was six bLadia iu ciicumfcieace. The most obvious 
conclusion from this would be that the Antooin 
occiipietl pinctioiiiy the pl.itform on which the so- 
tailed Moique of Omar now stands. But from 
I ert-iin facts connected with the siege, we are forced 
to adopt the alternative, which the worde of Jooe- 
phns eqiiaUy justify, that the Antooia was « tower 
or keei> attachi>d to the uoith-western angle of the 
temple.— V. IIUls and Vailej/g. — Topogr^bere are 
etill at bene aa to tiie true direction of the upper 
pait of the Tyropoeon valley, and, consequently, as 
to the poiiitioti of Acra. Tiie ditliculty of deter- 
mining the true course of tiie npixr part of tbe 
Tyropomn v;dley is causal by the doubt whether 
JoBCphu», iu Ui^cribing the city, hmtts his d«scrip> 
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tion to the dtf of Jcrualcm, jmpvtir to G«U«d» ai 
drenmscribed hj tli« first cfr old wul, or whotlur 

lie incliidf's tilt.- eil y of EXivid also, ami spe;iks of the 
whoie citjr a* enclosed b; the Uiinl or great wall of 
Agiippo. In the first cmm the Tyropotoa must 
have befa flie <lf pression lomJing from a spot oppo- 
nie the north-weiit angle ot the Temple towards th« 
Jalfii fate ; in ti» Moood it was the gmit valley 
leai^inc: from the "taine |>oint rr^rthwrnxis towanls 
Ujc ]>uxu.iicus gate. The pr;acipil reason lor 
adopting the tint h]rpothesia aruea Irom the woixU 
of Jobepbus himself, who doMnribea the Tyropoeon 
as an open space or deprestion within the dty, at 
** which the conespfjiidmij lows of bouses on f ■ 
hUU tod." 1b all the tnuuactioos mentiooed in 
tlM 12th and 13th books «f tfao JbUiqvaitB, Jose- 
phus commonly nsea the word "Anpa when si)e:Jc- 
ing of tlie fortiest which acyoioed the Temple ia the 
Borlfa; Mid if we night wsans tint the lull Acre 
and the tnwcr Acra were one nml (H>» same place, 
the quChUaa mi$;ht be coosidered sa settled. The 
grcsl prcpondenuice of evidcnss seems to be in 
iarour of this view. That Acm was situated oo 
the northern side of the Temple, on the same hill, 
aikl probably on the ss-ime spot, orik^iiiully occupied 
by Uarid as' the stronghold of Zioo (2 Sam. v. 7-9), 
and near where Bans and Antod* sfterwmds 
st.x>l; and oonseqiiJ^iifly that the gieat northern 
depressioa nuuung towards the Damascus g»tA is 
the Tyrapoeon raUay, and Oat iha valley of the 
A.^Amonrans was a traiisverec cut, separating th" 
iuli iiexiUiaiiom the Acia or citi(ki on the Temple 
hill. If this view of the internal topography of 
the city be granted, the remaiiiinci hills and volleys 
fall into their plaon i^a^ily oad as a matter of 
coui-se. The citadel, or upper market-place of 
Joaephia, was the mtxient Zion« or the dty enclosed 
within the old wall ; Aera wu the aneutd Zion, 
or the hill on whkh the Teinplo, the City of David, 
Baris^ Acra, and Aotonia, stooi, Bezetlia was the 
weli-defined hftl to the north of «be TcBiple.— VI. 
Population. — There is tio fwint in which the ex- 
aggeration ia which Joeephtu oocaiiiouiilly indulges 
is more apparent th.m in speakiog of the population 
of tliL- City. Sti'l the assertions that throo millions 
were coiiie^ted at the I'ii&sover; that a miUtou of 

Cple penhed in the siege ; that 100,000 escaped, 
» are so chUdish, that it is sorprhdng anijr one 
eontd ever hare repented them. Kven the moie 
in'"ifnit<» ralnilatifni of 'j'aritiis of t50ii,000 inhabi- 
tants, is fiir beyond the limits of probability. The 
arm withhi the old waits emld have exceeded 
l^i arri'tt. T.ixint: the arra of the city enrlosHl by 
the two old wolia at 750,000 yaivis, and that en- 
doMd by the wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we 
Live 2,i*.'»0,000 for tlic whole. Takirr^ Xhi pnpu- 
latjOB of Uie uid city at tiie probable numU-r ot cue 
pmioa to 50 yards we have 15,000, and at the 
extreme limit of 60 yards we ahoold have 2d,000 
inl»biUQts for the old city. And at 100 yards to 
each individnal in the new rity about 15,00O more ; 
so that tho popolatioii of Jerusalem, in Its days of 
greatist prosperity, may have ammmted to fiwn 
30,WO to 4.'>,0()0 fiouls, but could hnidly ever 
hare reached 50,000 ; and assuming that in times 
of ftativnl «n»4Mlf wwa added to tiiis amount, 
which is an evtr^nv f timate, th<"re may have been 
60,000 or TU.U'Ju in the city when Titos came up 
gainst it.«VII. ^ion. — It cannot be disputed that 
from the time of Coostantioe downwards to the 
|>reaeQt day, this naat hu been applied to the 
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kQI 00 which the dty of Jerusalem now 
stMMb, and in &ct always stood. Notwithst-mdin^ 

this it seems equally ( ertiiin that up to the time of 
the destruction of the citj by Titus, the name was 
applied aidnsivdy to tha eastern mil, or thai on 

which the Temple stood. From the passages in 
2 ikuQ. V. 7, and 1 Chr. xi. .V8, it is quite clear 
that Zion and the dty of [>avid were identical, ftr 
it is there s;iid, '* David took the cxstlt^ of Zion. 
which is tlie city of tfcivid." "And D-avid dwelt 
in the castle, theiefore they called it the dty af 
Darld. And he built the dty round aboot, eren 
fitnn Hlllo rotmd about, and Joab repaiied the rest 
of the city." There are numberless |«issagrs in 
which Zioo is spoken of as a Holy plaoe in Mich 
tarms as an never applied to Jemsalem and whidi 
can only be understoo"! as applied to the Holy 
Temple Mount (Fs. U. (>, Ixzxrii. 2, &c.). Whra 
from the Old Test, we ttum tothaBoohsaftiialfMy 
caf n^tv, we come to8otn<^ pn- n-^es written by persons 
who certainly were aoquamted w.th tlie localities, 
which seem to Hx the site of Zion with n consider- 
able amount of certainty (1 Macc. ir. 37 and 60, 
rii. 33).— VIII.— TbpoympAy of the Booh of Ne- 
hemiaJi. — Tiie only description of the andent city 
of Jerusalem which aiists in the BiU^ so axtouifn 
in finrro as to enaHa ns to fbUow it aa n t«po> 
graphicil description, is that found in the Book ot 
iiehemiah, and although it is hanlly sufficieotlr 
dhrtfaioi to enaUe us to settle all tha moot poiats, k 
contains such valuable indications that it is well 
worthy of the most attentive examination. The 
easiest way to arrire at any correct condusioa re- 
garding it, h to take fiist the description of th** 
Dedication of the Walls in ch. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diaftmm as this, we easily get at 
the main leatur« of tho old wall ai least. U fnan 
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this we torn to the third diapter, which gives n 

lit-irripl i. II mS' the repairs of tlie wall, we have no 
difficulty in identifying all the places mentioned in 
the first aiiteen vanes, with these enomemted in 
the 12th chapter. Tho fnvt 16 verses retVr to the 
w.alls of Jerusalem, and the remaining 16 to those 
ot the dty of David.— IX. Wattrt tf Jmualm. 
— The principal source of water supply seems to 
have bttra situated to the noith. The earliest dis- 
tinct mention of these springs is in 2 Chr. xxxii. 4. 
30 (oomp. fiodoa. alviii. 17). Great rock-cut 
ressrroUrs ban been fiwud nndar the Temple area. 
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»nd chnnnels coi-.ncctinst them with the foantai'n of 
tlic Virgin, and that again with the pool of Siloam ; 
and mauy others may probably yet b« diacovercd, 
A consi^lciablB portion of these waters was at one 
time diverted to the eastward to the great rcseiToir 
known sometimes as Uie pool of Bethesda, which, 
from the curiously elabonite character of its 
hydraulic masoniy, must always hav« been in- 
tended as a reser>-oir of water, and never could 
have been the ditch of a fortiHcation, It seems, 
however, that in v«ry ancient timet tliil northern 
supply was not deemed sufficient, even will) all 
these precautions, for the supply of the city ; and 
consequently large iwen'oirs were excavated 
from the rock, nt a place near Etham, now 
known iis Solomon's pools, and the water broujjht 
from them hy a long canal which enters the city 
above .Siloam.— X. Site of Jloly Sepulchre.— -As 
the question no«r stands, the fixation cf the site 
depends mainly on the answers that may be jriven 
to two questions: — First, didConstantine and those 
who acted with him jomm sufnaenc intormation 
to enable them to ascertain exactly the precise 
localities of the cnicifixion and burial of Christ? 
Secondly, is the present church of the Holy >SepuU 
dire that which he built, or does it stand on the 
same spot? In the first place, though the city was 
detitroyed by Titus, and the Jews were at one 
time prohibited from approaching it, it can almost 
certainly be proved that thcie were Christians 
always present on the spot, and the succession of 
Christian bishops can be made out with very toler- 
able certainty and completeneM; eo that it ic mora 
than probable they would retain the memory of the 
sacred sites in unbroken continuity of tradition. 
The account given by Eusebius of the imcoven'ntj of 
the rock, expresses no doubt or uncertainty about 
the matter. It is minutely descriptive of the site 
of the building now known ns the Mosque of 0mm-, 
but wholly inappliaible to the site of the present 
church. Of the buildings which Constantine or his 
mother, Helena, erected, Mr. Fergusson maintains 
thut two of them now remain — the one the Ana- 
irtaus^ a circulai- building erected over the tomb tt> 
self ; the other the " Golden Gateway," which was 
the propylea described by Eusebius as lesidiiig to 
the .itrium of the basilica. In order to prove these 
assertions, there are thi-ee classes of evidence which 
may be appcalfti to, and which must coincide, or 
the question must remain still in doubt : — Fiist, it 
is necessary thjit the circumstances of the locality 
should accord with those of the Bible narrative. 
Secondly, the incidental notirps furnished by those 
travellers who visited Jerusalem between the time 
«f Constantine and that of the Cnisadeit most be 
descriptive of these localities; and, Thinlly, the 
architectural evidence of the buiKMngs themstdves 
mnat be that of the age to which they are n-ssigned. 
Taking the last first, no one who is familiar with 
the gradation of styles that took place between the 
time of Had) inn and that of Justinian can fail to 
see that the Golden Gateway and Dome of the Hock 
are about half-way in the series, and are in fact 
buildings which must have been erected within the 
century in which Constantine flourished. With 
regwd to the Golden Gateway, whidi is practically 
unaltered, this is undoubted. Although in the 
outer wail, it is a festal, not a fortitieil entrance, 
and never could have been intended as a city gate, 
but must have led to some san-ed or palatial edifice. 
It is difficult, indeed, to suggest wkit that could 
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hare been, except the Basilica described by Rus^ 
bins. The exterior of the other building (the Ana- 
st.Tsis) has been repaired and covered with coloured 
tiles and inscriptions in more modem times ; but 
the interior is nearly unaltered, and even extemally, 
wherever this coating of tiles has peeled off, the old 
Roman round arch appears in lieu of its poiotod 
substitute. It must also be added that it is essen* 
lially a tomb-building, similar in form and anange^ 
ment, as it is in detail, to the Tomb of the Emperor 
Constantine at Home, or of his daughter Constantia* 
outside the walls, and indeed more or Ipss Ukc all 
the tomh-builditigs of that age. We have thereforo 
the pertinent question, which still remains on- 
answered. What tomb-like building did ConstanthM 
or any one in his age erect at Jerusalem, over a 
mass of the living rock, rising eight or nine feet 
above the bases of the columns, and extending over 
the whole central area of the church, with a sacred 
caro in it, unless it were the church of the Holy 
.\nastatis, described by Eusebius? Supposing it 
were possible to pat thb evidence aside, the most 
plausible suggpstion is to appeal to the presumed 
historical fact tliat it was built ly Omni-, or by the 
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Moslems at all events. There is, however, no proof 
whatever of this assumption. What Onmr did 
build is the small mosque on the east of the Aksa, 
overhanging the southern wail, and which still 
bears his name; and no Mohammedan writer of 
any sort, anterior to the recovery of the city 
fiom the Christians by .Saladin, ventures to assert 
tliat his countrymen built the Dome of the Rack. 
Irrefragable as this cridenoe appean to be, it 
would be impossible to maintain it otherwise 
than by assuming that Constantine blindly adopted 
a wixtng locality, if the sites now assumed to 
be true were such as did not accord with th« 
detail* of the Bibh narratives : fortunately, how- 
ever, they agree with them to the minutest detail. 
1'o understand this it is necessai7 to bear in mind 
that at the time of the crucifixion the third wall, 
or that of Agrippa, did not exist, but was com- 
menced twelve years afterwaiiis: tlie spot where 
the Dome of the Kock therefore now stands was 
at that time outside the walls, and open to the 
counti7. It was also a place where ceiiainly tombs 
did exist. The Praetorium whei-e Christ waa 
judged was most probably the Antouia, which at 
tliat time, as before and afterwards, was tl;o citadel 
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•f Jcrus«i«m aaU the raidcace of the gQvcrnon, 
mti tiM Xjitw and Coondl-lioaw were flutablf, 

as shown ;ilx>v.\ in this neighbourhood. Leavinsj 
ihese loaUitiet the fiaviour, bearitig crons, must 
Mrtrialjr Invt fow Iwnurdi the country, and might 
WtU aiMt Shnon or any one coining towards the 
dty; thtu every d«t«ilof the description issatistieJ, 
and none oiTended by the locality now assumed. 
The third daw of cridcofla ia ih»i it* natura by 
M mum ao <Hmr, hut there is nothing whatever 
in it to contrA'iict, and a great deal th:kt dire< tly 
contiraBs the abort statements. Architecturally, 
Oaf* is literally no ibatQi* and w» detail wfaidi 
would indue** us to bcliere that nny part of the 
present church is older than the time of the Cru- 
aades. The aoly things about it of more ancient 
date are the frapnents of an old classical cornice, 
whkh are wori:e<l iu as string courses with the 
Gothic deUib of th« external facade, and singubrly 
■ pog h this oomioB ia identical in slyla wttii, and 
certainty belonga to the age of, the Golden Gate* 
way, and Dome of the Ikocic, and i-ouseqnently c;in 
acaincely be aartbing else than a fragment of the 
M fanailiah wfiich Bl Hakem had d«tniy«d in the 
previous rpntuiy, and the remains of which m'lst 
»tiU iiarc l)«tn scattered about when llic Cru!>a<leis 
arrived. Nothing, bovirer, can be more remark- 
able than the ditlerent ways in wliich the Cru sailers 
treated the iMme of the l£ock ami tiic Mas4]iii' tl 
Aksa. Thi» latter they always called the " Tem- 
]>lam sea jAlutium ikdomooiV and treated it with 
the eontenifit always applied by Cliristiana to any- 

a Jewish. Tin- Mi^que was turned into n 
Ihn hqikiiiMBt into dwellings ior knights, 
AttiiWi^Knights Templars, ftmn their 
residence in th* Temple. But the Dome of the 
Rock they called .** Temnlum Domiai."— XI. He- 
tuOdinff ef at nafhtifJvUan,^MK9 bnving 
t?ie s!ihf<v(, it i< necessary to revert to the at- 
tempt of Juluui the Apoatate to rebuild the Temple 
4f the Jews. Even if we httft not Ustoiieal evi- 
dcnoe of these iaeta, the appearance of the aouth 
wall of the Hanim would lead us to expect that 
sometiiing of the sort had bern attempted at this 
period, rhe great ttuwel-like vault under the 
Mosqtie El Akaa, arith ita four-domed vcetlbnle. is 
almost certainly part of the temple of Ileiod, and 
ODerai with his period ; but ezteruaily to this, rer- 
trin a rA He c U tnu deoomtiooa have been added, and 
th:it Ml slightly that daylight ran be pHiceiviHl be- 
tween tite old wails and the subtiequeiit (ieaimtion.s, 
except at the pointa of attachment, it is not dilB- 
cult to ascertain, apprttsimstely at least, the age of 
these adjuncts. Th^ may with very tolerable cer- 
tainty be ascribed to the a^e of Julian, while, from 
the historiGai aacounts* they are just such aa we 
ahonld cipect to 6ad then. The piinci(>:tl bearing 
of Julian's attempt on the topogmpliy of Jci u»nlem 
ooasis t a in the tact of its proving not only that the 
rile of the Jewish temple was perftctly wdl known 
at this penod f a.d. :162), bnt that the spot \v:is 
tbco, as always, held accurseil by tlic Cinibtiajis, 
md m doooacd by the denunciation of Christ Him- 
self never to be re-established; and this conse- 
quently makes it as abtturd to suppose that the 
Aksa is a building of Justinian as that the Dome 
«r the liock or the Golden Gataway, if Christian 
tafldingM, ever stood witUn ili Tnchieli.a»Xtl« 
Church of Juitinian. — Nearly two centuries after 
the attempt of Julian, Juatioian elected a church 
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full and detailed an aooount in the works of Pro* 
oopins that we can have little diflkulty fai fixing 

its site, thoutrh no remains (at least above groumlj 
exist to verily our conjectures. Almo>t all topo- 
graphers have jumped to the conclusion tliat the 
Mosque El .Aksa is the identical church referred to, 
but the architectuie of that buildmg is alone sufli- 
cieot to refute auy such idea. Notwithstanding 
this there ia no difficulty in fixing oo the site of 
this church, inamoch aa the vanlta that fill np the 
8outh-ca<tern angle of the Haram area are almost 
certainly of the i^e of Justinian, and are just sucit 
as Procopins d a se rl bsi; ao that if it wen sitiiated 
at the northern extremity of the raultli all the 
arguments tliat apply to the Aksa equally apply to 
this situation. But whether we assume the Aksa, 
or a church outside the Temple, on these vaults, to 
have been the Mary-church of Justinian, how comes 
it th.-\t Justinian chose this remote comer of the 
dty, and ao difficult • site* for the craclMNi of his 
diordi? The answer snos InevitaUe: that it was 
because in those tiinos the SepLilelue and Golgotha 
were /i«rv, ami no| on <As $pU to tcAicA the Stpul- 
chr0 mtik Jfory^tamA haoe mtbaeq iently hen 
transferred. Having now gone thiough the rnaiii 
outlines of the topography of .lerusalem, in so tai- 
as the Umits «f this article would a<lmit, or aa 
seems necessary for the eluctdatioa of the subject, 
the many details wiiidi remain will be given 
under their separate titles ■> TnuuB, "foaa, 

PAl^Cii, &C. 

Jar'ndin, daughter of Zadok, and queen of 17sdnh 

(2 K. vv. ,; V). 

Jer aahah (2 Cbr. uvii. 1). The same as the 
preceding. 

JfSai'ah. L Hon of Hannn::ih, I>rothcr of Pela- 
liah, and giandson of Zerubbafi^l (1 Chr. iii. 2l\ 
—2. A Brnj.miite ( Neh. xi. 7). 

Jeshai ah. 1. One of the ^ix sons of Je<liithim 
(1 Chr. XXV. 3, 1,'>).— 2. A l.evitc in tae reign of 
[)avid, eldest sou of Kehabiah, adeMxndnnt of Amrnm 
through Moses (1 Chr. uvi. 25>. riBSHiAU.}— > 
8. The sen of Athallah, and ddef « the house of 
the liene Elatu who retnriie>l with Ezra (I'zr. viii. 
7). rJotlAS.l— 4. A iienuite who returned with 
Clsra (Bar. vlH. 19). 

Josh'anah, a ti wn which, with it.s drjiendent 
vilLiges, was one of tiie thrc« taken from Jeiobooni 
by Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 19). Its site has not 
been idtntiti^i in mo-le n time-, save by Schwar;: 
(158), who plains It at " Al-Stiuim, a village two 
miles W. «f Bethel bat It is not marked on noy 
map. 

Jeaharelah, son of Asaph, and head of the 

seventh ol the 'J4 wards IstO vhich the musicians 

of the Levites were divklsd (1 Chr. uv. 14). 
[AsamtLAH.] 

Jasheb'Mo, head of the 14 th course of priestn 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 13). [JEIIOIARID.] 

Jfl«h'«r, one of the sous of Caleb th« 
H>n ui HcwoB by hia wift Asubah (1 Chr. U. 
18;. 

Jashtedlt *' ^ waste," a name which occurs 
in Num. xzi. 20 and zxiii. 28, in designating the 
position of Pisgah and Pror: both described as 

far 11- tl <• J' ^hiinni,." IVi hrip-. the drSSry, hST- 

icn waste of hiiis lying immediately on the west 
of tht Dsnd Sea. But it is not sale to by nndi 

on the Hebiew sense of the word. The 
in which it is first mentioned ai-e in- 
jK^utaUy cfvtrj early dat^ and it is qoHn pes- 
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■{bit thftt it is on atcliaic mme ibutid and adopted 
Iqr the Unielites. 

Jtti^ahaH, oae of the Aoceston of the OtaUUi 
who dwtlt in Oilend (1 Chr. v. 14). 

jMhoh« iah, a chlif of the 
£rom >hiine) (1 Chr. ir. 36). 

J«di'u. 1. Jo«h«i», the eon of Kim (Neh. Tiii. 
17). [Josni A.]— 2. A pnest in the reign of 
Davit], to whom the ninth course fell lot (I 
Chr. zxir. 1 1 ).^. One of the Lvritai In the rvign 
of Ilezfki.ih (2 Chr. xixi. 15).— 4. J^n nf'Jehoza- 
4iik, tiihi Uigh'pnmt of the thiixi series, viz.^ ol 
those after the Babylonish captiTitf , opd iBoeBtor 
of the fourteen high*prie&ta his sticcessoi-s down to 
Joshua or Jason, and Onias or Menelaas^ indiisive. 
[HioH>HRiE8T.] Jeshua, like his contemporary 
Zerobbabel, was probohiT bom io fi«byloo, whither 
hie fiither Jebonoak had ben lakn oiptiTe while 
Toung (! Clir. vi. 15, A. V.). He came up from 
Babylon in the hratyeorof Cyrus with ZerubUibel, 
nnd took ■ leeding put with ium in the nbuilding of 
the Temple, and the restoration of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, ikeiidra the gi«'at miportance of Jeshua 
as a histoiical chaivcter, (ixaa the critical times in 
witich ho livedt and the great work wliich be a<-- 
complikhed, his name Jesus, his restoration of the 
1'i-ni)ile, his oflioe as high-priest, and especially the 
two piopheciea coooenung him in Zech. iii. «xl vi. 
9-15, point him ovt M n eminent typeof Chnriit.>-> 
6. Head of a Leritical house, one of those wliich 
returned from the Babylonish captivity, and took 
•o active put Udder SMrubUH Kan, and Ndic- 
mrah. The n.nme is mod to dcsipnate either tlie 
whole family ur tli£ i>uu:e»<&ire chie)i> uf it {Kzr. ii. 
40, iii. 9 ; Nell. iii. 19, riii. 7, ix. 4. 5, xii. 8, &c). 

A biiuich 4^ the family of Puhath-Moab, one 
of the chief fiimilieSf probably, of the tinbe of Judoh 
(Ni n \ 14, vii. 11, ic; Exr. x. 30). 

Jesh ua, ooe of the towns x»>inh»bited by 
the people of Jndali nfinr tho ntont from 
cnptivity (Kflih. si. 80). It It iiofc mittttoned 
elsewhere. 

Jflih'iiAh, a priest tn the reign of Dviid (1 Chr. 

jxiv. 1 ! ^. tiif same as Ji-:siiua, No. 2. 

Jesh urun, mid ouce by mistake in A. V. 
Jes'omiL (Is. xliv. 2), a sjrmbolical name for 
Jsrael in Deut. xxxii TS, xxxiii. 5,26; Is. xliv. 2, 
for which vai-ious cty:;i->;uj:ies hare been sugge»ted. 
Of its nppliL'jition to Isniei there seems to be no 
divisiou of opinion. It is most probably derived 
from • root signifying " to be bkMed." With the 
iiitensivo tiTTiiin.itiou Jcshurun would then denote 
Israel as supremely happy or pro^terous, and to 
tills Bigni6aitioa it must be allowed llie content in 
IVut. 15 point*. Michaelis considers it as 

a diuiiautivo of ijisreilun. Such too was tiie 
opinion of (ijot:u<< iuid Vitringa, and of the author 
of the Veneto-Greek venioo, who renders it 
^l^/MtsXfo-Kot; but for tins there is not the smallest 

{bin 

Josi'ah. L A Korhite, one of the mighty men 
who joined David's standard at Zilclag (1 Chr. xii. 
6).— 2. The second son of Uzzid, the son of Kohatli 
(I Chr. xxiii. 20). [Jksulau.I 

Jesim'iel, a K>imeonltB dder of the ftmlly of 
Shim- i f ! Chr. iv. 36). 

Jesiie. The father of David. He was the son of 
OUHD, who again was the fruit of the union of Booz 
and Um Moabitcas Kuth. Hot was Huth's the only 
ftn^ blood tliat nu in bii vetm; for his gr^tr 
tnoimetitvt m* aa Una a peiMni than Bab2» the 
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CanaAnitc, of Jeticbo (Matt. i. 6). Jesse's genealogy 
is twice given in full in the 0. T., viz. Ruth iv. 18-22, 
and 1 Chr. ii. 5-12. He is commouly designated as 
" Jessti the Bothlehemite" 1 Sam. ivi, 1,18). So 
he is called by his eon David, then fresh from homo 
^^zvii. 58): but his ftUl titla is ** tha EpbnSfaittt 
of Bethlehem Judah** (xrii. 19). Ho is aa »old 
man" when wc fiist moot with him (I Sam. xvii. 
12), with eight sons (zvi. 10, zriL 12), residing at 
Bethldiem (zvi. 4, John's waaftb aesma t» 
have consisted of a flock of .sheep and goats, which 
were under the care of Davjd (xvi. 11, xvii. 34, 
35). When Dnvid's rupture with Saul had finaUjr 
driven him from the court, and be w^u in the cave 
of Adullam, " his brethren and all his father's 
house" joined him (xxii. 1). Anxious for their 
safety, lie took his father and l>is molhar into the 
ooontry of If oab, and depodtcd tlMni wilSr dw king, 
and there they disappear from oir vn w in the re- 
coitls of Scripture. Who the wite of Jesse was we 
are not told. His eight sobs will bo fbond dia* 
])lay«! under David. 

Jes'sue, a L«vite, the same .as Jeshua (1 Ead, v. 
2i; : cnnip. E<r. 3, 40). 

Je an, the same as Jeshua tlie Levite, the father 
of Jozabad (1 Esd. viii. 63 ; see Ezr. viii. 33), also 
called Jessue, and Jesus. 

Jaa'vi, the son of Asher, whose dcsoendsnts the 
JEainm were numbered in tlie plains of Hoab at 
tli ' J r i.iu of Jericho (Num. x.vvi. 44). He is 
elsewhere called isui (Ueti. xlvi. 17) and Ishtui 
(I Chr. vii. 30). 

Jea'uites, the. A fimuiy of tha tiiba of Adicr 
(Num. Xivi. 44). 

Jea'nmB. [Jeshurck.] 

Je'sua, the Greek form of the name Joshua or 
Jeshua, a ooutraction of Jehoshua, tliat is, help of 
Jehovali" or " SaATOur " (Num. xiii. 16). [Je- 
uomVA*] 1. Joehua the pnest, the son of Jeho> 
wlafc (t &d. T. 5, 8. 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 3, 
ix. 19; I'rclus. xlix. 12;. Also c.-ill^xl Jeshua. 
[Jesuua, No. 4.1—2. Jeshua the Levite (1 Ksd. 
▼. S8, iv. 48).— I. Joshna the son of Nun (2 £ad. 
vii. 37; Ecdus. xlvi. 1; 1 Mace. iL 55; Ada vii. 
45 ; Heb. iv. 8). [Joshi;a.] 

Jdiiu tha Father of &ira«]^ and gnud&thar of 

tliL" fel]ow!nr ' !■ rcliis, |)rol.). 

Jesxia the 6oa of Siraoh is described in the text 
of Ecclesiasticus (I. 27; as tlje author of that book, 
which in tha LXJL, and ftneraliy. except in tha 
Western Cbun^ is eslled by bis name the Wbiom 
ofJcsns the Son <>/ Sirach, or simjdy tha TMsduin of 
isirach. The same passage speaks of him as a native 
of Jerasakm (Eodhis. c) ; and the intomal dm- 
racter of the book for-!;nns its Palestinitin oripn. 
Among the later Jnwn the " Son of Siiach " was 
celebrated under tha name of Bm Sim a milor 

of proverba. 

Je'suB, c illed Justus, a Christian who was with 
St. hiui at Home (Col. iv. U). 

Jmu Cbziati The name Jesos signifies Saviour. 
Hw name of Christ signifies JbneStM. Priaali 
were uiioinled among the Jews, as their inaugura> 
tion to their office (1 Chr. xvi. 22; I'k. cv. 15), 
and kings also (S Maoo. t. 24 ; Ecdoa. zlvi. 19). 
In the NewTestiment (lie name Christ is used as 
equivalent to Mmiah (John i. 41), the luune given 
to the Umg promised Prophet and King whom the 
Jews had been taught by their propheti to expect 
(Acu xix. 4 ; Matt. xL 3). The uao of this name, 
■a efipUid 1e the Lord* Ma alwaya a laftmet to 
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the proini<«H( of th« Prophets. 'Hie name of Jesus 
is the pro|^«•r name of oar Lord, and that of Christ 
isaddtni to iriontiCy Him with the prombed McMiah. 
The Life, tlte Persoo, aad tbe Work of our Loid 
and Savioor J«M>i Chiii* 9«aapf tbo whole of the 
Now Tf^tam^nt. Of Dm threefold subje«-t the pre- 
sent ai-tide includes the first part, nameljr, the Life 
and Tea^hin^. Aocordiog to Ao mrivM dutncH 
\ozy. nh'ch is in fact that of Diooysius Elxiguns in 
the t>th ceutui y, the Birth of Christ oocurred in the 
year of Rome 754 ; but from other oeoiiilmtMHu 
it isprnbalile tliat the Natirity took place some time 
befots; tot; mouth of April 7M), arnl it" it happciitii 
only a few months before Herod's d««th, thm its 
dbt* would be four jnn earlier than the Dionysian 
reckooinjr. The aaltitatiOB Nddreased hf the Angel 
to M il v His moth. r, ! Th i. 'hat art highly 

ikruured," was the prelude to a new act of divine 
cmtten. Hturj reoeiredl the amioiiaoetiWBt of a 
miracle, the full inifoi't of which she could not 
hare nnderstoui, with t})e .submission of one who 
knew that the me^uaee came from God; and the 
Angel depertwi firim her. The piophot Micnh hml 
foretold (v. 2) that the f ittirf king; shrmld be bum 
In Bethlehem of Judaea, the p..-io<^ whi^rc thf» house of 
DiTid had its origjn} but hlarj dwelt in Noaceth. 
Anfiiatua. however, had ordered a general oenstn 
of th'-' Ik>mAn empirt*. Fmm tlie Wfli-known ninl 
much-caovasicd parage of St. Luke ( ii. 2) it ap< 
fmn that the laziof was not eompleled till the 

tim'- i.f Qi.irinos (Cyretiiis'', some years later; anj 
bow Ui u was carried now, cannot be deteiniiued : 
dl that we learn is that it brought Joseph, who 
was of the house rf f\ivtd, from his home to Beth- 
lehem, where the I., r l was bom. As there was 
no room in tiie u:ii, a manger was the Clldla in 
whid) Christ the Lord was laid. Bat aiglM were 
• not wanting of the fpreatoess of the event that 
se<'njrnl to unimjioitaiit. Lowly shiphcnlH were 
the witnesses oi' the wonder that aocompaoted the 
lowly Sariotti'e birdi ; an nngel pmdalned to ti)ein 
*• <^'o<>>] tidiu^s of i^tcit joy and thrn the ext^eeding 
joy that vsaa in heaven amongnt tne angels about 
tliis mysteij of lore broke through the silence of 
ni:;]it witli liie words, " tilr v t (lod in the hi(;hest, 
aad oil carlli jwn.e, [;<)i>d will towards men" (Luke 
ii. 8-20). The chili Jesus is circumcised in due 
time, i» brought to the Temple, and the mother 
nakes the otfering for her puri^cation. Simeon 
and Anna, taught iVum GlA that the object of their 
earnest longings was before them, propheeied of His 
divine work: the one rejoicing that his eys had 
t^-n the salvation of God, and the other sjx-aking 
of Him " to all (hat looked tor redemption in Jeru- 
aakm* (Lake ii. 29-3H). Thos recc^ised amoDfrt 
His own people, th»» Saviour was r.ot without wit- 
nesH amongat the heatiieo. " WiM» men frojn the 
East" — that is, Persian magi of tlio '/.rnd religion, 
in which the idea of a Zozicsh or Redeemer was 
clearly known — guide<l miraculously by a star or 
njct«-or created for the ptirpoic, came and sought 
out the Saviour to pay him homt^. A little ckiid 
atade the great Herod qoake upon hit throne. 
When he kiirw that the m.iL,'i w^rc come tu hail 
titdr King and Lord, and did not stop at his palace, 
hntpaiecd on toahumbler roof, ud when he found 
that they would not return to betray this child to 
him, he put to de4th oil the children in I'iethlehem 
that were under two years old. The crime was 
great; but the number of the victims, in a little 
|ilaoe like Bethlehem, was small cuougli to escape 
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special record amongst the wicked acta of Herod 
from Josephus and other hi.Htorians, as it had no 
political interest. Joeefih, warned by a dream, tiees 
to ligypt with the young child, bejond the raaeh 
of Herod's ann. After the d«tth or Herod, n lass 
than a year, Jesus returned with his parents to 
their own land, and went to Nazareth, where they 
abode. Except as to one events the Evangelists 
nv9 silent upon the succeeding years of our Loi^'k 
life down to the oommencemeoi of His ministry. 
When He was twelve yeais aid He was found In 
the Temple, hearing the doctors and asking them 
questions (Luke ii. 40-52). We are shown thi» 
one fivrt that we may know that at the time when 
the Jews considend childhood to ba psasiag into 
youth, JesQs was afaready aware of His mlMioa, 
and consciously pieparing for it, although yeni-« 
passed before its actual commencement. Thirty 
yean had irfapsed flrora the birth of our Lotd to the 
openins: of His ministiy. In that time great changes 
had come ovtr the chos<»n p<."ople. Heit>d the Great 
had united under him almost all the original king- 
dom of I^ivid ; afler the death of that prince it wnis 
di-smembered for ever. It was in the (itleenth year 
of Tiberius the Emperor, reckoning from his joint 
rule with Augustus (Jan. 17.0. 7d5), and not from 
Us sole rule (Aug. v.C. 767), that John the Bap- 
tist began to teach. He was the Isust representative 
of the pophets of the old covenant ; and his work 
was t«mbld— 4o enforee repenluiee and tiie temn 
of the old law, and to revive the atmost forgotten 
espoctation of the .Messiah (Matt. iii. 1-lU ; Mtirk i. 
1-8 ; Luke ill. Ul9)» The esntr <^ John seems to 
have been rery short. Je^tis came to Jonlan with 
til c rest to i-occive baptism at John * hands ; fint, 
in order t!mt the saci-aroent by which all were 
berwfter to be admitted into His kingdom might 
not want His example to justify its tise (Matt. iii. 
15} ; next, that John mivjht h ive an assurance that 
his coune as the herald of Christ was now com- 
plelsd I17 His appennmee (John i. 33) ; and la<>t, 
that some public token mi^Iit U- c;iven that He was 
indeed the Anointed of God (Heb. r. o). Immedi- 
ately after this inauguration of His ministry Jesus 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil (Matt. iv. l-ll ; Mark i. 12, 
13; Luke iv. 1-13). As the baptism of our Lord 
cannot have been for Him the token of repentance 
and mtended reformation which it was for sinful 
men, so does our Lord's sinlessness adect the nature 
of His temptation ; for it was the trial of One Who 
eoold not possibly have &l1eii. The three (empta- 
tiou.s aie addresN-d to the three forms in which the 
disease of sin makes its appearance 00 the soul — to 
ttw solaee of scnae^ and the love of praise, and the 
dcj^ire of c^iin (1 John ii. 16). But there is one 
element common to them all — they are attempts to 
call up a wilful and wayward ipirit in contrast to a 
patient self-denying one. Deseiting for a time the 
historical order, we shall fmd that the records of 
this fii-st portion of His ministry, from the tempta- 
tion to the trsosliguration, consist mainlj^— ( l ) of 
mlrades, ndiich prove His dlvtaie commission ; (2) 
of iliscourses and jwrablc.s on tht; dix-tr:iK- of "the 
lungdom of heaven ;" (3) of incidents showing the 
hdwvioar of earious perMns when bnraght into 
contact with our I.o d.— I. Thr; }fi'ra'?les. — The 
expectation that Memah woulii work miiadc^ ex* 
isted anwog^t the peopi' . \ 1 1 was fnuixlcd on the 
language of prophecy. Our Lord'» miiacles are 
described in the New Testament by several uames : 
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ihtj are signs, wooUers, works (meet frcqaeotly 
in St. J«hn), aod mighty works. MOOfdiog to 
the point of view from which they we regarded. 
They are iodeed astonishing works, wrought as 
•igni of tiM might and {Mvsence of God ; and they 
•re powera or migbty work* beoanw ttity arc auoh 
as no power short of the dirlne oouM h«Y« dieted. 
But if the objwt had ken merely to work wonders, 
witiioat any other aim Uiaa to astooi^ the minds 
of tlw wttaenca, the mirades of our Lord wonkl 
not h:ive bot'ii the hest im-.-ms of producing the 
eii'vci, .since many oi lutm were vviought tor the 
good of ob«curo people, before witnesses chiefly of 
the humble ami imwiui-ntod class, and in the course 
of the oixiiauty lil'c of our Lord, which lay not 
amongst those who made it their special business 
to iaqvin ioto tJM daima of • prepbtt. Tha mim* 
d«i flroar Lord ivet« to 1m not wooden nerely, but 
^i!;iis ; and not merely signs of pretematund jxiwer, 
but of the scope and chaneter of Uia ministij, and 
of the diThM nature of His FtnSa, This wUl be 
evident fmm an examination of those which arc 
more pi&i ticuiarly desciibed in the Gospels. There 
are about seventeen recorded cases of the cm e of 
bodily sickness, iticltuJing fever, Ifprosr, palsy, in- 
veterate weakness, tiie nwimed Uuib, the issue of 
blood of twelve years* standing, drof^y, bIiDdm>»s 
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purpose of preserving truths for the memory tlial* 
wrip not accepted by the heart, that mode woukl 
be the best suited to their peculiar positioiu 
Ejistem teachers have made this mode of instrac- 
tion familiar; the otizinality of the jui-ables lay 
not in the method of teaching by stories* but in the 
pnfonnd and new tmtba whidi the atorica taught 

so aptly. Besides the paiable?, t!ie lucie diiect 
teaclung of our Lord is couveyc*d in many dis< 
oootwi dhperaed thraagh tbe Gospels, q[ which 
three may be here selected as pxarnplea : the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mi^t. v.-vii.), tiie dj&coatse aliti- 
the feeding of the At* tboiMaad (John vi. 22-65), 
and the tinal discourse and prayer which preceded 
the Passion (John xiv.-svii.)> Kutwithstanding 
the cndenvoiir to establish that tlio Scn.iL/n on the 
JUomt of iSU Uattbew is ditl'ereut from the Sermon 
on Hie Pkdii of St haVt, t]io evMcoeo ftr tiwir 
being one and the .sirae cli.scoui'M' greatly p: i f»on<le- 
rates. If so, then its histohcal position must be 
fixed from St Lake: and ita earlier pi acc in St* 
Matthew's Gosjiel must be owing to the Evan- 
gelist's wi&li to commeuce the account of the 
ministry of Jesus with a smnniai y of Hla tMdlillg. 
From Luke we learn that Jesus had gone np into a 
mountain to pray, that on the morning following 
He made up the number of His twelve Aixi>tle>, 



dcafiicss, and dumbness (John iv. 47 ; Matt, vui. I and aolempiy »ppoiiitcd them } and then dp s cend i n g 

He stood opon a lerd place (Lako tL 17)» n«i 



2, 14, ix. 2 ; John v. 5; Mntt. zii. 10, viii. 5, ix. 
20, 27 ; Mark viii. 22 ; John ii. 1 ; I<uko xiii. li), 
xvii. 11, xviti. 35, sxii. 51). Most of the miracles 
pertain to one dav: they braaKht hdp to the anf* 

fering or sorrowing, and prnelaimcd what lore the 
Muu thai did them bore tuwai-ds the childien bf 
men. There is another class, showing a complete 
control over the powers of nature: fiist by acts of 
creatiTe power ; secondly by setting aside natural 
laws and ronditioua. In a third class ot' these 
miracles we find our Lond orerawiag the wiUa of 
aen; at whn Bt twtoa deucd tho Tenpie of the 
traders (John ii. 1?. ; Matt. xxi. 12); and whtn 
His look staggered the olEcera that came to take 
Him (John zviiL. 6). And in a fourth subdirinon 
will stand one miracle only, wlieie His power was 
Utevj Ibr destruction — the ca^e of tiie baneu iig- 
tree (Matt. xxi. 1$), On reviewing all the re- 
ondcd miradfli^ we see at once that they are signs 
of the nature of Clii ist's Pei-son and mission. They 
ahow how active and unwearied wiia His love: 



necessaidy at the bottom of the mountain, bot 
where the multitude could stand round and hear ; 
and there He taaght them in a solemn address the 
laws and constitution of His new kincrdom, the 
kusgdooi of Heaven. The differences between the 
reports of the two ET«]i|CillaU are mnoy. In the 
former Gospel the sermott occupies one hunditxl 
and seven verses ; in the latter, thirty. The longer 
rtport includes tlie exp<^?-ition of the relntu ii of the 
Go^l to tho Law : it also di°aws together, as we 
hirre ««« tome passages which St Luke nporta 
el.M!where and in another connexion ; and where the 
two contain the same matter, that of St. Luke ia 
Mtoewhat more «ompre»sed. But in taking account 
of this, the purpose of St. Matthew is to be borne 
iu uiiud : the morality of the Gospel is to be fully 
set forth at the beginning of onr I^ixl's mini.<>try, 
and eitpecially in its b4>aring on the Law as oiually 
received by the Jews, for witoie use espeetany thia 
(josp'l w;is dcsisruO"]. And wlien this diMTOiirsc is 



they also show the diversity of its operatioQ. The compared with the later examples to which we shall 
niraciei were intended to attnKt tto witneeses of I p r etently refinr, the ihet oomei out warn distinctly, 

them to become f<>llnvvei-s of Je>us and merri' . ; ; it' " ' " " 

the kingdom of heAven. They have then two pur- 
MaOi the proximnte and subordinnte purpose of 
doing a work of love to them that nee«l it, and the 
higher purpase of revealing Christ in His own 
Peri»on and nature as the >on of God and ^viour 
of men.— >2. Tha i'aiia6ie3.— Nearly fifiy pambles 
nre preterved in the Gospels, and they are only 
■elected from a larger niitnl>cr Maik iv. 33). In 
the parable some story of ordinary doio|p is mode 
to convey a i^ritnal nMMing, beyond what the 



tliat we have here the Co>le of the Christian Law- 
giver, mther than the whole Goe^pel. The next 
example of the teaching of Jesus most be tiiken 
from .1 Iat«r epocli in His niini>try. It is probable 
tliat the great di>coui-se iu John vi. took place 
abotttthe t)r:i<' if the 'i ran^tigiiration. The effect of 
Hit personal work on the diMupletnow beoomee the 
prominent subject. He had taught them that He was 
the Christ, and had given them His law, wider and 
deepei far than thai of Moses. But the objection to 
evirv law applies more strongly the puro* and higher 



nanafivo itself contains. In reference to this kind \ the law is; and " how toix-i form that which I will" 



of te:u:liing, some have hastily concluded from our 
Lord's words (Luke viii. 10) that the paiable was 
employed to conceal knowlalge from those who 
were not susceptible of it, aud Uiat this w.as its 
c'liicf purpose. But it was chosen not for this 
n^ative objectt bat for ita positive advantages in 
the inttmetloftorthediidplet. Ifthvt w«t any 
node of teaching betlar raited than another to the 



is a question that gi ows more difficult to answer 
as the standajxi of obedien-'e is raised. It it that 
question which our l.oi-d pioeee<ls to answer hei"e. 
'I'he Redeemer alludes to His death, to the body 
which sh;itl sufi'er on the Croa, and to the blood 
which stiall be poured out, Thit grtat tecrifioe it 
not only to be lodked oin» boi to he bdiered; nod 
not only btlitved, hat approprinled to the believer, 
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ta tiaooBM put of hi» trt hMrt*aiKi life. Faith, 
Iwra m dsawher*, Is tlw imhw of upprdwodiiig it : 

l)ut whon it is once laiii hoM of, it will be as much 
a part of the beUerer as the food that nouiishes the 
body Wenict ineorponlad with the body. Many 
ot'the tli-sciplcs went back and walked co moix? with 
Jesus. becjiiise iheir conviction that He wa» th • 
Irlossiah hn<\ no rail ftandation. The lot nmainefi 
Mith Him for the renson so heiititifulljexpiessed by 
Fttpr: *• Lord, to wliom Nkill we go? Thou hast 
tJ»e wonis of tt.Tt!:il life. And we belicre and are 
tare t^t Thou art that Christ, tho Soo of the living 
God " (John rf. 68, 69). Th« third exnnpU of onr 
Lord'* disfoursrs w liic h may ly» scli*ct<?d is that 
which doses His mioisU'y. This great discourse, 
WBBtdo d onl J by St. JUn, titcndi feam the tUr- 
teerth tf) thi^ end of the seventwnth chapter. It 
hardlr adnuts of analysis. It aimounces the S;i- 
Tlearo departun in th* faUibnent of His mission ; 
H impose the new coTnm^ndment on the 
ciplrs of a i^|)eciiil love towards each othei' which 
should be the outward tolcen to the world of their 
Chnrthui pralMQa ; it eomotoi tbcn with tht pn»* 
nuKoftheOomfbrter whovhoaU botothemingtwl 
of the S;u ioin- ; it teiU them all that He should do 
fax them, teaching them, remiodiuz them, repiwr^ 
ug the wmM and guidint; the dttdplea Into all 
truth. It rifffT* thpm, ir t n 5 of the Unlily pre- 
teocB of thdr beloved Mn.%tcr, Wee aofxaa U) tlie 
throM of His Father, and spiritual blessings such 
a< thpT h;^d not kuown befoiv. Finally, it culmin- 
ates ill tiial feubjimc prayer (ch. xvii.) by which 
the High-priest as it wera oouecrates Himself the 
Tiotiill. These three disoonrses an tiawptol of tha 
SavUxn'atwcliing— of its pro gi aeslta ehamcder fl«tti 
the ojK^nint; of His mirustiT to tho close— r/if 
acme of the Lord't ministry, — As to the scene of 
tha nuoistryof Chriat, no laaa tliaii aa to ita dnra- 
tion, the three P^arjct'lists swm at first sight to be 
at rariaoce w ith th« tburtii. Matthew, .Mai k, aud 
Iiiilke record only our Lord's doings in Galilee ; if 
we put aside a few days before the Passion, w-e find 
that they never mention Hu visiting Jerusalem. 
John, on the other hand, whilst he reooitls some 
aots in Galilee^ dcratea tha chief part «f hia Gospel 
to the tnoaadkoa In Jnitam. Bot whm the sup- 
plemental iharactcr of John's (losjx'l is 1(oiti<! lu 
niiid there is little difficulty in ezplaioiag this. 
Tha three EvaBftriiati do not praftas to giva a An- 
nolofry of the rainistrv, but rather a picture of it: 
notes oi time are not firH|n«it in their narrative. 
And as they chiefly confined themselves to Galilee, 
where the Redeemer's chief acts were done, they 
might naturally omit to mention the feasts, which 
being passed by our Lord at Jenualem, added no- 
thing to tha mntartala hr Uia tiaJilean niniatty.*— 
DwMliam of mAi«ri^<— It la bnposaihle to do> 
V-rtntne ei,-u,-tly fiom t!ie Gosjwls the numbpr of 
years during which the Hedecroer exercised His 
niaialiy bemn tha Paarion: hot thadonbt Baa be- 
tween two and tbrw. The data ar-e to 1* drawn 
frwtu 61. Jolui. Tiiis i^^vangelist meutious six ff.^sts, 
at five of whidi Jesus was present ; the Passover 
that followed His baptism (ii. l.'i) ; a feast of 
the Jews" (v. 1), a Paj»o\-er during wliich Jesua 
remained in Galiliv (vi. 4 ) ; the feast of Tabemndes 
to whioh tha Lord went up {trivately (rii. 3); tha 
fiaifreriMHeatieB *s.S8>: aadhatly the teat af 
I'awovcr, at which ho «^lf^ell^I fxii. jiii.). There 
are certainly three Passovers, and it is poesibie that 
*'«fcHl''(T. l)aaqrht«ft(nrlh. U^tUipos- 
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sibi% the mieation tttios. But if thia leaat ia not 
a PluMifar,tliaii no PaaoT'er it mentioned by John 

Wtween the first fii. 13 \ and that which i> spoken 
of in the sixth chapter ; and the time between Uxwa 
two most be aanmed to be a single year only. Now, 
although thp r>?coi-d of Tohn of this piiod contains 
but few facts, yet when aU the Evaflgeli!«ts arc com 
{Kue I, the amount labour compreiied into tUa 
single year would b** too much foi- its cnmpas'?. It 
is, to say the l«a*t, easier to suppose tiiat the 
*• feast" (Jolm v. 1) was a Passover, dividing the 
time into two, and throwing two of these circuita 
into the aeoond year of th» ministry. Upon the 
whole, tIioui,'h tliere is notiiint: that amounts to 
proof, it is probable that there wei^ four Pasaoveia, 
and eeucquently that oar Lord'a mhiistiry fawtaA 

somewhat moi-e th.m three ye:u>, t'ne " bocinnii;'^ of 
mimclea** (Jdia ii.) having been wiought before 
the fintpaaiom. Tha year of the first of tlieaa 
I'aswTpr"! wa?? v.c. 7S0, and the Baptis-m of onr 
Loi'd took place etUier lu the beginning of that y<^r 
or the end of the year picceding. bur Loixi has 
now p aaied throngfa tha oidcal of temptatioi, and 
HIa niaiatry la begun. At Betbabara, to wMeh 
He return.vi, di!<i]>les Ijo^in to be diawn towards 
Uim; Andrew and aoother, probably John, the 
aola aanator of tb* fiwt, ace Jasna, and hear tha 
Baptist's tpstimony concerning Him. A i;drew brings 
Simon Peter to iie«; llini aL»o ; and he receives fitm 
the Lord the name of Cephaa. Then Philip and 
Nnthanael are broiu^ht into mnt.irt with our Lord. 
The two disciples List luimcd hiiw llim as He was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of His 
•ojoon at Bethabara. Tha third day ailar thia 
Intarrtaw Jean* la at CHana In Galilee, and works 
His first mir.icle, by inakini; the water wine (.John 
i. 2^, 35,43; LU 1). He now betiikes Himself to 
C^peroaam, aiid aftar • sefearn there of ** not many 
il.tys," sets out for Jerusilem to the Paswver, which 
was to be the beginning of Hiu mini-<t:y iti Judt^ 
(John ii. 12, 13). The cleansing of tlie Temple is 
a-swH-iatcl by St. John with this tirst Passover (ii. 
r2-'22 ), and a Mmilar clmnxiug is assigned to the 
last Passover by the other Kv.iogelists. These two 
cannot ha oooioaaded without Uwowiog discndil aa 
the historical dmaeterof one namtlve or tha otfier ; 
the notes of time are too pi eci.se. The expnlsion of 
the traders was not likdy to produce a permanent 
ctfcct, and at the and of three yean Jeans found 
, the tumult and the tia!*' l 'Hing the court of the 
Temple as they had done wtien He visited it before. 
I The visit 9f NIeademus to Jesus took place about 
i this fii-st pas.<!OTPr. It implies that our Lord had 
done more at Jcru.salem tlian is recorded of Him 
even by John: since we have here a Master of 
Israel (John iii. 10), a member of the Sanbediim 
(John tK. 50) expressing his bdief fai Hhn, although 
t x) timid at th;s time to make :in open profession. 
'I'hc object of the visit, tliough not directly stated, 
ia atill daart ba waa one of the better Pharisees, 
who wore expecting the kin^d nn of Messl.ih, and 
haviiit; seen the miiade^ tliat Je>u»did, he came to 
enqiiiiv more fnlly about these signs of ita approach. 
It has been well said that this di«iconrae oontains 
th^ whole Gospel iu epitome. After a sojourn at 
Jerusalem of uncertain duration, .b^us went to the 
Jordan witl| Hia diseipleas and they there bsytiaad 
ID His -name. The Baptist was now at Aenon near 
.Stilim ; and the j-aloii->y cifhis discijil--< .apair it T'jtis 
drew fixnn John an avowal of his position, which is 
raoMfaUaftr itohmUity ( John ttL 97-60). Hmt 
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long titts 8f>jonru in Juiin<^ lasted is nncertaio. Bat 
m wdtr to i«ooocil« Jubn nr. 1 with Uaitt. ir. 12, 
we must ftuppose that it was much lont^r tl-.nn the 
•* twciity-aix or twentj--«ven " days, to which Mv. 
(iieswell would limit it In the way to Galilee 
Jctua pmed by the shortest routes throogbSenorMU 
In the time of our Lord the SamiiriteiiB were heted 
Ly the Jews even more than if they had been Gtrn- 
tU«. Yet even iniiemiu-ia were souls to be saved ; 
Md Jems would not shake off eveo thflt dost from { 
Hi» feet. He cnme in His jouincy to Sichem, 
which the Jews in mockery had changed to Sychar. 
Wcsricdand nthirst He sat un the side of Jacob's 
well. A woman from the neighbouring town came 
to draw from the well, and was astooished that a 
Jew sliould address her as a neighbour, with a 
tequeit 6ir water. The ooarcnatioii that enened 
night be taken for on emnple of the nlode in 
whit h Chiist Ii'.tIs to Himself the m)ii1s of men. 
In this remaikoble dialogue are many things to 
ponder over. The living water which Ghriat wedd 
give ; tlie announcement of a ch;\nge in the wor- 
aliip of Jew and £«mantan ; la><Uy, the oonfeii^ion 
thnt Ho who nwds is trdj the Messiah, are all 
noteworthy. Jesus now returned to Galilee, and 
cnme to Nazareth, His own city. In the Synagogue 
He expounded to the ptviple i\ passA(i;e from Isniah 
(lii. l)f telling them that its fulhiment wes now 
■t IhumI in His person. The euno truth thet had 
filled tho SnmAiit uis with gratitude, wrought op 
to fury the men of l^azai-eth, who wonld have de- 
etroyed Him if He hwl not osca|ied oat of their 
hands (Luke iv. lf>-^^0). He came now to Capei-- 
naum. On his way liitlier, when He had readied 
OuiK, He healed the son of one of the courtiers of 
Heiod Antipas (John iv.4G-&4), who " himself be- 
lieved, and his whole house." This was the second 
Galilean miinL-le. At Lajieinaum He wrought many 
uii-adea for them that needed. Here two disciples 
who had known hin hefoiv, namdy, Sfanon PMer 
an'l Anilrew, were nill< il fiom their fishing to be- 
conu' " ri»i)ei^ of men " (Matt. iv. 19), and the two 
son<' of Zebedee received the name aamroons. After 
he:iliiig on tlie S.ibhath a demoniac in the Syna- 
gogue, a miracle which wm witi!cs«eil I'V many, 
nod was made known everywhere, He returned the 
Mme day to Simon's bouse, and healed the nwtber- 
{n*biw of Simon, who was sick of a fever. At sun- 
set, the miiltiuuli-, now tally aroused by what they 
had heard, brought their sick to Simon's door to 
get them healed. He did not tvfbseHis saeooor, 
and healed them all (Mark i. 29-34). He now, after 
ahoweiiiig down ou Capeitmum so many cures, 
turned His thoughti to tho rest of Gnliloe, where 
other " lost sheep " were smttciT-:! : — "Let ns 
into the luxt towns tluit 1 may p:tiach titers :dM>, 
for thcrefoi-e came I forth" (Mark i. 38). The 
joomej through Galilee, on which He now entered, 
wast have been a general circuit of that country.— 
Second year of lAt tninistn/. — .lesus went up to 
Jenisaleoi to " a feai>t of the Jews," whieh was 
probahiT the Passover. At the pool Betheada 
( = house of racrry), which was near tJic she. |>-<;ate 
(Nch. in. 1) on the noilh-east side of the Temple, 
Jesus raw many in6rm persons waitiof thdr torn 
for the he.iliiiL; virtues «■' t'M> ^v^ter ^^John r. T-18). 
Among them was a nj.m who Ka<l an inlirmity 
thirty-eight years: Jesus made him whole by a 
word, bidding him tain op his bed and walk. The 
ninMle was done «n the Sabbath ; and the Jews, 
who acted sfsittst Jesus reboiud the man tear car* 



rying his bed. It was a labour, and as i^uch fm- 
b'ldden (Jer. x«-ii. 21). In our Lord's jnstitication 
of Himself, " My Father worlceth hitherto, and I 
work" (John r. 17), there is an unequivocal claim 
to the divine nature. Another discassi^^n al>out the 
Sabbath arose tirom the disdales ploduog the nrs 
of eora aa thcj went throog^n the field* (Matt. xii. 
1-8). The time of this is somewhat uncertain ; 
some would place it a yewf later, just alter the third 
Passover : bot its pbee Is much more prohaUf 
here. Our Lonl quotes cases where the law is 
superseded or &et aside, because He is One who has 
power to do the same. And the rise of a r < w 1 1\7 
is implied in those words which St. Mark alone h.x« 
iei;oHed: "The Sabbath was made for nun, and 
not man for the Sabbath." The law uivmi the iiab- 
bath was made in love to men, topteserre for tliem 
a dne meosore of rest, to keep room Ibr tfaeworaldp 
of God. The S<^>n of Man I; - f >w<-r to je-a ijr.st 
this law, if its work is done, or if men are ht to 
receive a higher. This may have taken pbMO «lk 
tlie way to Jerusalem after the Passover. On an- 
other Nibbiith, probably at ("ajjcmaum, to which 
Jesus had returned, tlie Pharisees gave a far moi^e 
stiiking proof of the way in which their hard and 
narrow and unloving interpretation would turn the 
beneticenoe of the Law into a blighting oppression. 
Our Lord entered into the sysagogoe, and fouud. 
there a man with a withered ham! — > seme poor 
arti'sin perhaps whose handiwork was his means 
of life. Jesus was about to heni him — which 
woold give hadi life to the suflerer^whidi woold 
cive joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
pity lu hi» heart. The Phaiisees intertV-ie: Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sftbbath-iiay ? " 'I hcirdoctors 
would have allowed them to pull a sheep out of a 
pit ; but they will not have a man rescued from 
the depth of misery. Hai-ely is thnt loving Tenchcr 
wroth, bnt here His anger, miied with grief, showed 
itsdf : Ho looked ronnd eiboot open them ** with 
anger, being pi ieveil at the liardness oftlieir liem t-<," 
and answered their cavils by healing the man (Matt, 
xii. 9-14$ Mart IK. t-6; Lake vi. 6-11). In 
placiti!^ the ordination or calllii!: of the Twelve 
Apositl« just betbro the Sermon on tiie Mount, we 
are under tho gnidanoe of .St. Luke (vi. 13, 17). 
But this more solemn separation for their work by 
no means marks the time of their fir»t approach to 
Jesus. That which takes place here is the ,i|i}M)int- 
ment of twelve disciples to be adisttDct body, under 
the name of Apotdes. They are not sent fi»rth to 
pre.arh until later in the same yeir. Tlie number 
twelve must have reference to tlie number of tlie 
Jewish tribes: it is a number selected on account 
of its syTnl:x^li^^^l meaning, t'or the work eotifiilf 1 to 
tlwin might have been wrought by iime or fi vvcr. 
In the four lists of the names of the AjiostlM pre- 
served to us (Matt. X., Mark iii., Luke vi.. Acts i.)* 
there is a certain order preserved, amidst varjation. 
The two pairs of brothers, JSimon and .\i:<l;e\v. and 
the sons of Zebodee, are alwavs named the first ; 
and of tiiese Simon Peter ever holds the first plaee. 
Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas nn-l Mattl ew, are 
always in the next rank ; and of tiiem I'hdip is 
alwavs the fint. In the thirvt rank James the son 
of Alphcus is the fir>t, as Ji;(ia5 Iscirint is alwaya 
the kst, with iiimon the Zealot an<l Thadilacus be- 
tween. Some of the Apostles were cert ainly poor 
and unlearned men; it is profaaVle that the rest 
were of the same Idod. Four of then wen fisher* 
mcn^Mt iDdMd the poenrt of their daea; and • 
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fiftti mm A *' publicRQ,** one of th« tax<giitheren, 
who eoNtelfld tm taxes fiirnicd br Romiint of hif^her 

rank. From h«nceforth tl v i In ition oftlie twelve 
Jkpostles will be one of the |iriticipal features of the 
loid*t ninbtiy. First He inatniela tlmn ; tttm 
He tikes thcro with Him as companions of Hu? 
wayfaring ; then He sends them forth to t^h ami 
1mm ArHilD. The Sermon on the Mo»mt, although 
it is meant for al! the diaoip1<-s, seems to liavc a 
ipednl reference to the chosen Twelve (.Matt. r. 1 1 ). 
Abank this time it was that John the Baptist, long 
ft pitOQer with little hwpt of relesMt cent bi» <ii»> 
cfples to JtM with the qtiestleti, ■* Art then He 
th.it slioiiM come, or rio we look for nnctliiT?" 
Iq all the Gospels there is do more touching inci- 
dent. The eraa pririkfe of Jehn'ii Bfe wm thet 
he was appointed to rccognire and bcnr witness to 
the Me««iah (John i. 31). After languishing a year 
in a di n^fon, after MuniDf that ewn yet Je<'.ts 
hn<i made no titeps towards the establishment of His 
kiugdom of the Jews, and that His following cou> 
sist«d of onl J twelve poor Galileans, doubts be^n to 
dead over U« nirit. Was the kiofdon of Mcisiah 
•tneer h he Md thought? WuJeat» not the 
Messiah. T)iit some foreru ii»:t of that Deliverer, a» 
he himself had been? There is no unbelief ; be 
doM not suppose tiwt Jeme Im deceived; whtu 
th*? doubts ari", i* i'» to Jesus that he submits them. 
But it not without great depression and per- 
plexity that he put the quertien, * Art tiim Be 
tlr.il shoulJ come?" The scope of the nn^^wer 
given lies in it^ recalling John to the grourids of 
his former contidence. Now commences the second 
cbcnit of Galilee (Luke viU. 1-3), to which hdoog 
the pa r a h lt H m Matt. xnU ; the vnit of oor Lord's 
inotlier ai:d brethren (I.ukc viii. 19-21), ntiJ tlie .ic- 
coant of His reception at Kaxareth (Mark ei. 1-6J. 
During this time the twdve have Jomnefed witti 
Him. But now a third r--nv.t in (Jalilee is re- 
conled, which probably oociii-ied during the lost 
three months of this year (Matt. iz. 35-38); and 
during this, circuit, after reminding them howcrrent 
is the hanrent and how pressing the need of la- 
bourers. He carries the training of the disciples one 
■tcp forther bjr aendiDg them forth by thcmaeivet 
to tmdi (Matt. z. zl.). Thef went mih two aiul 
two; and our I ^natinued His own circuit 
(Matt. xi. 1)( with what oompaoiona doea not 
a|i|Mar. After m jonmef of perhapa two noDtiis' 
duration the twelve return to Jesti?, and pivo an 
account of tlieir ministry. The third l'as.-iovir was 
now drawing near; hut the Ix>rd did not go up to 
it. He wished to commune with His Apostles pri. 
▼afely upon their work, and, we may suppose, to 
add to the instruction they had alrendv received 
irotn Him (Mark vi. 30, 81). He therelof« went 
vritih them flwm the n^hbomhoed of Capenurara 
to a mour.tiin oti the eastern shore of the ?ea of 
Tiberias, near lielhmida Julias, not far from the 
head of the sea. Great raultitodes pnnoed them ; 
and here the Lorfl, moved to romjvossion hy the 
hanger and weariue» of the people, wrouqlit for 
them one nfHis most remarkable miracles. Out 
of five harley loaves and two small Bshes, He pi-o- 
dwsed food for five thou sand men besides women 
and children. .M^ter the mir.ncle the di!k:ipK>s crossed 
Ibe OM* and Jesus |etired alone to a mountain to 
eaomone erith Ifae Fklher. 'l iiey were toiling at 
the oar, for the wind wn.s c<mtruiy, when, as the 
ni^t drew towards mommg. tliey saw Jesus walk- 
l>V l» tbHn «B Ik* M!, bnriDg pmcd cbe whole 



nig^l on the nomtain. Thej were amazed and 
terrified. He came into the vhip and the wind 

Cfa-sed. ^Tien tliey re.K-hed the shoiv of (leiinesarct 
the whole people showed their fiiith in Him as a 
Healer of diaewe (Mark ii. 53-!kl) ; and He per* 
formed rerr many miracles on thmi. y,'t on the 
next d;ty the great disooorxe just alluded to was 
uttered, and " from that tine maaj of His disciplee 
went b«ck and walked no more with Hini " (.fohn 
vi. 66).— 7^\irrf year of the Minidry. — Hearing 
perhaps that Jesos waa not coming to the fcait» 
ikribai and Biariaca* from Jerumlem went down 
to IN Him at Opemaom (Matt. nr. 1). Leaving 
the neiqhbourhooti of Capemaimi our Lord now 
t)-avels to the north-west of Galilee, to the region 
of Tyre and SUon. The tine b not atriotly deter- 
mined, bat it wai pi-ohably the enrly stimmer of 
this year. It does not appear tliat He rctJted into 
this heathen country finr tite puipose of ministering; 
more probably it wjw a retreat frum the nnf Jsina- 
tionsof the Jews (Matt. .w. 'Jl-id; Mark vu. 24- 
30). Ketuming thence He ]iassed round by the 
aortb of the an mf Galilee U> the rfxioB of Dedinotl* 
on ita eutara ride (Mark vlf. 81^7). In this die- 
trirt IIo perfoimed muiy nili^lfs, and esjieci.illj 
the rcatoration of a deaf man who had an impedi- 
n«nt fai hb apeech, lenariable tot the aecminf 
effort with which He wrought it. To these suc- 
ceeded the feeding of the four tiiouKUid with the 
seven lonves (.Matt. iv. 32). He now crossed the 
Lnke of Magdala, where the Phanse<ss ami S.-idJncee?* 
asked and were refused a »* sign." AtYcr they had 
departed Jesus crossed the lake with his disciples. 
At Bethaaida Juliaa, He restored tight to a blind 
man ; and here, aa in • fintner ease, the ihrm and 
prejtai-alion which He atlopti:*! nix; to be lemarkeil 
(Mark riii. 22-26). The ministry in Galilee is 
ne«r dnwing to ita cloae. Threap the length and 
breadth of that country Jesus has prodaimed the 
kingdom of Christ, and has shovm by mighty works 
that He is the Christ th.it was to come. The 
lengthened journeys through the land, the miracles, 
far more than are recorded in detail, had brought 
the Gospel home to all the people. Oi(>emaum was 
the fecni of iUa mhuttry. Throagh OMwaain and 
BeUiaaida He had no donht pamd with onwda he* 
hind II im, draw^n together by wonders that they 
hail seen, and by the hope of others to fuUow them. 
Many thousands hid actually been brncHted by the 
miracles; and yet of all these tliei-c were only 
twelve that i-eally clave to llim, .-uid oiie of them 
waa Judas the traitor. With this rejection an epoch 
of the history is connected. He begins to untold 
now the doctrine of His passion more fully. The 
doctrine of a suflering Messiah, so plaiuly exhibited 
in the propbeta, had receded firom sight in the onr> 
Ttot rengioB of that time. The annoancement of it 
to the disciples wa.s at once new and >ho<king. 
Turning now to the whole body of those who foU 
lowed Hira (Ifailc, Luke), He pnblidied the Cbria* 
tian dextrine of yelf-denial. The Apostles hail just 
^l)OWll that they took the natural view of sutiering, 
tliat it was m evil to be shunnetl. They shrank 
from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is natural 
men should. But Jesus teaches that, in comparison 
with the idgber life, the life of the k>uI, the life of 
the body is valodeos (Matt. zvi. 21-28; Maik viii. 
31.38 ; Lake ix. 9S-27). The Tin ii <flguwtien, 
which took place ju»t a week after this conversa- 
tion, iato beuodenrtood in connexion with it. The 
Bfaida ef the tirdve were gmtlj dirtuxhed at what 
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tbcy had heard. Now, if ever, they needed support 
for their pcr|)lexed spiiits, nnd thiH their lorini; 
lUftflr (iui«d not to giT« th«». H« tiiket with 
Ilitn ChrM duMcii dkwlplca, Pctm', Jdhn.and JtmiM, 

who f( i ni<*l as it weiv a Kin;iller dreJc nmrcr to 
Jeaus than the rrat, ioto a high mouDtaia a|«rt 
hf thcmadTM. Them tn no taeaaa of dBtarmintn; 
the position of the mountain. The thiw disciples 
were tikeo up with iliin, who .>houlil aftenvards 
be the three witne&seai of His ngony in the garden 
of Gctli-cTnaiie : those who «aw His glory in the 
holy uui.uit would be sustained by the i-etncm- 
braoce ot it when they beheld His lowest hnmilia- 
tiM. The calmna* «ad eiMtnon of the namlire 
Iffedude «H doabt as to tU hirtorical dwnKter. 

TtiiMc h:ii Ix t n much discussion on the pin |io; t of 
this great wonder, tiut thus much seems highly 
prelwble. Pint, as it ww eoonccted with the 
praver of Jesn?, to which it wfis no doubt an an- 
swer, it is. to be iTgnrdfd as a kind of inauguration 
of Him in Hit new office ae the High-pHest who 
ahould make atonement for the «>ins of the people with 
His own blood. Secondly, as the witneanes of this 
.<cono were the same three tiivciples wlio were with 
the Master in the garden of Gethsenwme, it may hv 
Mnunei that the one was intend(>d to prepare thi>m 
tor the other. As they came down from tlx- niouu- 
taio Ue cbni;ged them to keep secret what they ha«i 
seen tilt after the Reeorreetioa ; wUeb shows that 
this mifatle took place for Hi« and foi their*, 
mther Umu tor the rest of the diecipU^ Meiintime 
ninongst the multitude below a acene was taking 
place which formed the strongest conti-ast to the 
glory and the pence which they had witnessed, and 
whidi seemed to justify IVtcrs remmk, " It i^ i;ood 
for tie to be here." A poor rouUi, lunatic and poe- 
seMad by a devil, was biought to tiw dieeiplea who 
were not with Jesus, to be cmvd. Tliey couli! not 
prevail ; and when Jesus appesired amongst them 
the agonized and disappointed father appealed to 
Him, with a kind ofnimiil.iint of the impotence of 
the disciples. Wlial the du>cipl*s iiad huled to do, 
Jesus did at a word. He then a^huned to them 
that their want of guth in their own power to heal, 
and in His promisee to bestow the power upon 
them, was tim cause of their inafiility (Matt. xvii. 
14-21 i Mark ix. 14-29; Luke is. 37A3u Once 
more did Jeme Aretdl Hia enfieiings on their way 
back to Capernaum (Mark ii. 30-32).— /^rom the 
Featt of Tabernacles, Third Tear. — ^The Feast of 
IVAemaclea was now approaching. Hie brethren 
Eft O'.it for the t*-ast without Him. nnd He ab<fde 
ill Galilee lor a few days longer (John vii, 'i-IOj. 
Afterwards He set out, taking tha inoie direct but 
less ficqucoted route by Samaria. SL Luke alone 
records, in connexion with thb journey, the sending 
forth of the seventy di>< iples. This event is to be 
it^rded in a dilierent light fiom that of Uie twalre. 
The aevesty had roefived no speoiol odooatioa from 
our Lord, and their commi.viion was of a temporary 
iciod. The number ltai> teiierence to the (Jentiies, as 
twelve hod to the Jews ; and tlio aeena of the work, 
.Snmari:\, reminds us tiiat this is a movement directed 
towaids the ^tiiiuger. After healing the ten lepers 
in .Siniari.t, He came about the midst of the feast 
to Jerusalem. The Pharisees and rulers sought to 
take Him ; some of the people, however, believed 
in Him, but conceak'd tlieir opinion tor fear of the 
rulers. To this divisioQ of opmioii we may attri> 
bote the faflura of the repeated atteropta on. tha 
part of tiiaSaiibadjiai to taka Oat who «■§ apalj 
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teaching in the Temple (John vii. il<5d : aee aap. 
ver. 30, 32,44, 4.'). 4G). Tlio oliifrrs were partly 
afiaki to seize in the presence of the people tlte £•> 
▼onrlte Teadter ; and partly were thoneelvaa aw«d 
ami atti-:icte<I }'y Him. The history of the woman 
taken in adult«ry Wlun^ to this time. To this 
phioe belongs the account, given by John alooe^ of 
the healiii£j of one who w.-w bom bl -i l, nrd the coo- 
iwjueiii.:(.>s ut it (John ix. 1-41, x. j. Tiie well- 
known poimble of tlie good shepherd is an anew 
to the caiumuj of the i'harisees, that He was an 
impostor and breaker of the Uw, " This man is not 
of God, because he kee)«th not the Siibb»th-<iay " 
(is. 16), We now approach a difficult portion of 
the mati history. The note of timo given us by 
.lolni iitmr-diaffly af\>.',ward< is the Feast of the 
Dedication, wbi(^ was celebrated on the 25th of 
Ktslea. ai»werirv nearly to Diomber. Aoeoidiof 
to this Evangelist our Ix>nl doe^< not appear to have 
returne<i to Galilee between tiic Fc^tst uf T^ijcruaclei 
and that of De<licattoa, but to hare pnMed the time 
in and near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not 
elltide to the Feast of Tabernacles. Luke appears 
to do M ill ix- Til : but the wo ds there us<'il would 
imply that this was the last journey to Jeru«aleBi. 
Now in St. Luke'a Gotpel a largo eeotioo, fnm Ic 
51 to xviii. 14, seems to belnni: to the time pre- 
ceding the depaiture from Galilee ; and the ques- 
tion It how is this to Im arianged, so that it shall 
harmonize with the narrative of >t. Jolin ? In most 
Harmonies a iftiini <>f our Lord to Galilee lu.> been 
assumed, in oider to find a place for this part of 
Luke's Gospel. Perhaps this great division of Luke 
(x. 17>rnii. 14) should be inserted entire between 
John X. 2 1 and '.'2. Some of the most striking parap 
hies, presenred onlr by Luke, belong to thie period. 
The paialdei of the good Samaritan, the fwodigal 
son, the unjust sfewaiJ, the rich man .uul L-ix-irus, 
and the Pharisee and pubhcan, all peculiiur to tiiis 
Cospd, belong to tlM present section. The in- 
structive account of Mary and M:irth.i and the 
miiacle of the ten It-petii belong to th;s portion of 
the narrative. Besides these, scattered sayiofi thti 
ooojr in ^it. Matthew are here i«peat<>d in a new 
connexion. The accoant of the biioging of young 
! ehildnn to Jesus unites .apiiii the three Evaogelista 
(Matt. jiix. 13-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luka sviiL 
t5-17^. On tlw way to JemsalnA throngli Peraea, 
to tlie Feast of OediL-ation, Jesus apiiti ]■..'--■ l>efore 
t)ie minds of Uie twelve what they are never now 
to forget, the sofTerings that await Him. They 
" understood none of these thinps/' for they oould 
not recoucile tliis t'orebwiine: of sulTcrinc with the 
signs and announcements of tiie coming ot His king- 
dom (Matt. XX. 17-19 ; Mark x. 32-34 ; Luke xviii. 
31-34). In consequence of this new, though dark, 
intimation of the coming ot the kingdom, Salome, 
with lier two aoos, Jamea and John, oame to be- 
speak the two fdaea* of hif^iest hoooor in the kin^ 
dom. Jesus tells them that they know not what 
tliey ask ; that the places of honour in the kingdom 
shall bo bertowad, not by Jeeoa ia anaerer to • 
dinncp rei-^nest, hnt upon those for whom thpy are 
prepai'ed Liy tUe Fatlier. As sin ever pruvukt« sin, 
the ambition of the ten was now aroused, and they 
brgau to be much displeased with James and John. 
Jfsus once more recalls the principle that the child« 
like disposition is that which He approves ( Matt. 
XX. 2a.2Si Mark x. 35-46). The healing af the 
two UImI mm «i Jericho ia cbteflv r 
tiw nlndaa froB tha diflka^fi 
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v--"m in iMrmonizing the accounts. Matthew spetlu 
©1 fux) blind mon, aud of the oocMioo as thie de- 
fnim Jericho; Mark ot' ow, whom he 
and of tiMir aniTal at Jaricbo ; and Luke 
wftii him. TWt point hw VMeirad much 

discusftion ; but the view of Lightlrnt fincls f^-iTnm 

with manj oniaent ezpositon, that tbaro were 
two Wind men, and both were heakd voder rimilar 

riroum-sLinf«», except thit Pnrfimaeoa On 
aide oi the dtj, and was healed by Jem as 11<' 
entered, aii<) thff other was henled on the other 
as thf y departed (Mnlt. a. 29-34 ; Mark X. 46-52 ; 
Luke kvni. 35-43). The calling of Zaochseus has 
more than a mtit personal interest. He was n 
pnbUcan* one of a da« hntad and doftised hj the 
Je^ Bat he was one w1m> aoaffat t» lemB Owl. 
From such did Jesus wish to call Hi* disdples, 
whether they were pubUcnos or not (Lake xix. 
1.10). Wehavt leeched now the fasteriMl- 
catioi : 1 *, as has been said, the exact place of 
the eveut« in St. Lake about this part of the minis- 
try has not been conclusivelf ilstsi mined. After 
Fetnp prtsent the fea t, J»«iis r«'tnraed to Beth- 
aLora bejond Jordan, wtiere John had fonnerly 
baptised, and abode time. Hew long He remained 
here does not appour. It was fniMj for soae 
weeks. The sore need of a femily hi Bethany, who 
were what men call the intiTi.ifr friends of our 
Lord, called Him theoce. Lazarus was sick, and 
bie abtne sent wwd of It to Jesni, whese power 
they well Inew. It -.v.l-. not till I.:\2irn^ h.id U'^n 
foor dajs in the grave tlut the ^>av'iour appeared 
on the soHW. But with the power of Ood he 
breaks the fettert of b'uvi in wViich La/rinis was 
bcli by death, and at His word the mjui on whom 
oormptioa had already begua to do its work, came 
forth alire and whole (John zi. M5). A miracle 
so public, for Bctbaay was close to Jenisalera, and 
(he r.uiiiljr of Lazarus well known to manr people 
in the mother-d^, coaU not eaoiape the notice of 
tlio aenhedrim. A neetlng of tiSie Cevndl was 
call«l wfthoat loss of time, and the injitt>-r r^is- 
cnseed. We now approach the tinal stage of the 
fdrtory, and erery word and act tend towards the 
great act of suffuing. Each day is markH hy its 
owQ ereots or instructions. Our Lord enteixNi lutu 
Bethany on Friday the 8Ui of Nisan, the eve of the 
Sabbath, and reoiained orer the Sabbath.— ^^olup- 
day th« 9th cf Niscm {April ls<).— As he was at 
■upper in the house of one Simon, samamed " the 
Iner/' a relation of Lazarus, who ww at taUe with 
HaB, Mary, full of gratitnde <br ibe wonderfbl 
raising of her brother from tho do.i l, took a Vf ssi ! 
containing a quantity of omie ointment of spikenard, 
■ad anointel the ftet of J«ai, and wipof Hie ftet 
with her hair, and anointed Hts head likewise.— 
I'amiuH Weei. Sunday the lOtA dat/ of i^tsant 
(i^rt/ 2nd).— When He arrives at the Moont of| 
Olives He command* tw-n c f His disciples to go into ! 
tlie village near at liand, where they would iind an 
ass, and a oolt tied with her. With these beasts, 
imprancd a* for the service of a king, He was to 
onter Into Jemsalem. The disciples spread upon 
the a&i their ragpxl cloaks for Him to sit on. Ai l 
the multitodes cried akrad before Him, in the words i 
oTlbe n8tfihaltt,'*Hee8niia,8Bvenowl UoHedl 
is He that ooroeth in the name of the Lord." AH ' 
the dty was moved. Blind and Uum cimoe to the | 
Tenpio when Re arrived there and were hcnlcd. I 
>fter working miracles in the Tern file He returned | 
to ikthany. The 10th of Uma was the day for i 
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the separation of the paschal lamb (Ei. zii. 3). 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, entmni Jemsalem and 
the Temple on this day, and although none but He 
knew that Ue was the Paschal Lamb, the ooind* 
deoee Is ant ndesigned (Mstt. zii. MI, 14-17; 
M.uk xi. 1-n ; Luke xix. -29-44; John xii. 12-19). 
—Monday the Uth Nism (4f>rt/ 3i^,— The 
oezt day Jesos vetttnied to JenHaleBi,agabi to take 
advanti^ of the moi^^ <yf the |^pie to iusfrnct 
them. On the way he approached one ol the many 
fig-trees which grew in that quarter, and found 
that it wte full of foliage, bnt without fruit. He 
said, *' No man eat fniit of tliee hereafter for 
ever!" atid the fig-tree withered away (Matt. zzi. 
18. Id ; Mack xi. IS-U). PkooMdi^; now to the 
Temple, Hodeaied He eoortoftbecrowd of traden 
that gathered there (MaU. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 
15>19 : Luke ziz. 45-49). In the ereoiog he xo> 
twiied again to Bethany.— IWadby 0$ im «f 
Nisnn ( April 4th). — On this the thiiil day of P;ls- 
sioH wt 1 k Jtsus went into Jerusalem as before, and 
risital the Temple. The Sanhedrim came to Him 
to call Him to arronnt for the clearing of the 
Temple. " By what authority doest thou these 
things?" Tlie Lord aoswerad their foertion by 
another. They refused to amwer, and Jesos refused 
in like manner to answer them . To this time belong 
the parables of th. two ^ n. iM ut xxi. 23-32; 
Mark zi* 27*33; Lake zz. 1-B oi the wicked ho^ 
handman, and of the wedding garment (Matt zii. 
33-4S. xxii. 1-14 ; Mark lii. 1-12; Lukexi.9-19V 
Another great discourse belongs to this day, wbia, 
more than any other, presents Jeeos ss the great 
Prophet of Tli> j>eople. On Icavine the Temple 
His disciples drew atteation to the beauty of its 
structure, its "goodly stones and gifls," their re> 
marks probaUy arising ftxim the threats of destruc- 
tion which had so lately been uttered by Jesus. 
Their Master answered that not one stone of the 
noble pile should be left upon another. When 
they readied the Mooat of OUvee the disciples, 
or rather the first four (Mark), speaking for the 
rest, 8»ked him when this desUuction ^ould be 
accomplished. To understand the anaver It moat 
h: borne in mind that Jesus waraed them that 
lie was not giving them an historical account such 
as would enable them to anticipate the ereate. 
" Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaTen, but my Father only." Exact 
data of time ai* to be purposely withheld from 
them. AcoMdingly two events, analogous ia chap 
racier hot wtddy sundered by time. Arc eo treated 
in the ] ii i.i[i!iccy that it is .ilmost impossible t .i 
disentangle them. The destruction of Jerusalem 
aad the day of iudgmni— tiw natiooal and the 
iiuiversal days of account — jut spoken of together 
or alternately without hint of the gicat intert'oi of 
time that separates them. The conclusion which 
Jesus dnw from his own awful warning was, that 
they were not to attempt to fix the date of his 
return. The lesson of the parable of the Ten 
Virgins is the same (Matt. zziv. 44, zzv. 13). 
And tbe parebh of the Talenta, here repeated in a 
nio.^ifir i ' ji ii], ti aches how precious to souls are 
the uses of time (zxr. 14-30). In concluding this 
moracntom dlsewuee, evr Lord pots aside the de> 
gtructlon of Jerus:!lrm, nnd di*j)hiys to our eyes 
the picture of the tinai judgment (Matt. zzr. 31- 
46). With these weighty words ends the third 
dux. — Wednesday the IMh vf A'Cwm (April 5fV 
— This diiy Vim iwjsed iu ivUremefit with thv 
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Apottles. Satan hnd put it into the mind of one 
mibma to betray Him ; and Judaa Iscariot made a 
MTOumt to l«?ti;iy Him to th'^ rhi»f piicsts for 
^irtj pieces of silver (Matt. «\vi. Marie 
sir. 10. 11 ; Luke xxii. 1-6).— Tkurtdatf the Uth 
of Nisan {April 6th)^-On ** the firrt daj of uo- 
leatrened bread," tht disciples aslccd tbeir Master 
where they \vcre to eat the I'assovci-. He dii<>cted 
Pctsr and John to fo into Jlerusalem, aod to ibllow 
a nmn wboni tiiej shottM am bearing a piteher of 

W.ilcr, ami fo dematui of him, ia thpir Mx<ter's 
uame, the use ot° the gnestciiamber in his hooae for 
fbto purpose. All bappeoed as Jcsos had told 
them, and in the erentn^ ther assembled to cele- 
brate, for the l:i.st tiuac, the puMJiai nieil. The 
Mjnam of the events is not quite clear firom a 
conpoiisoo of the fiTaogelisti. The oidar mobs 
to be as fellowB. When fb^ Ind tikea tbeir 
plu i^ at tnble nud tin ■ pper had begun, Jesus 
gare them the first cup to divid* amoi^ tbem- 
sdTcs (Luke). It wat emtoinuy to drink at the 
paschal supper four cups of wine mixed with 
water; and this answered to the first of them. 
There now arose a contention among tht disciples 
which of thciTJ should be the gitatest; perhaps in 
ooaue:i,iou with the places which thej had talcen at 
this feast (Luke). After a solemn warning agiiiust 
pridt aad ambition Jestit parformad an act wbidi* 
at en« of tba last of Hit life, moffc ever baro baen 
rt:ri. inl eicd by the wilncss^'s as a pieat lesson of 
humility. He rose from the table, poured water 
ioto a boabi, girded himself with a tow<l« and 
cecilcd to wash the disciples' fi-et (John). AAer 
all had befD washed, the Saviour explained to thetn 
the meaning; of what He had done. " If 1, your 
Lord and Master, hare washed y our feet, ye also 
ouf^ht to wash one another's feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye f^hould do as I 
hare done to tou" (Mail, zzri, 17-20 ; Mark xit. 
13-17? Ink* szii. 7-30; Jolm iffi. 1-20). ¥nm 
this act of love it dot-s not seem that even the 
traitor Judas was excluded. But bis treason was 
thoroughly known; and now Jesas denonooea it. 
One of them should liefmv H-m. The traitor 
baring gone stmigbt to hi» wicked object, the end 
of the SiaTioar'a ndnMcy aeemed ah early at hand. 
He eave them the new eomroaadment, to lore one 
anoUier, as though it were a laft bequest to them 
(Matt. aivi. '2l-'23; Mark xiv. 18-21 ; Luke xxiL 
21-23 i John xiiL 21-35). Towards the dose of 
tiia neal Jem* Inetitutea Ibe aamdnant of tiw 
loid'.H i^upp^r (Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Maik xiv. 22- 
25; Luk€ ixii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. a. 23-25). The 
dental of Peter ii now foraloid, aod to no one 
woul'l such an annonncement be more inrredibV 
th.%a to Vcler himself (Matt. xxvi. M-Zb; Mark 
liv. 27-31 ; Luke xxtt. 31-38; John xiii. 36-38). 
That great final discourse, which John alone has 
recorded, is now ddiTercd. Although in the mi idle 
c( it tlicie i.s a mention of depailure (John xiv. 31), 
this perhaps onlj implies that tfacy prepared to go ; 
and then the wliole diaoooiee wee drifrwtd hi the 
house befoi-e they proceeded tc C> '^ir4:-Ai,air John 
xiv.-xvii.).— /riaoy the 15th of JS'i$an {Aj^^'i 7iA), 
iieMlmf part of the eve of When thejhad 
r:ng a h\Tnn,' which perhaps means, when they 
had sung the second puit of the Hallel, or song of 
praiN, which consikted of Prvalms cxv.-ciTiii., the 
former part (P-silms cxiii -ciiv.) having been sung 
at an earher part of the copper, th^ went out 

into the llMttt «f OUtm, Jena takaa od^ hit 



three proved caaipani<»% Peter. James, and John, 
and pasee with them fiuther into the ffirden, 

leaving the rest wnted, probafily near tlie entrance. 
No pen can attempt to describe what passed that 
night in that aeduded anet. He tdls them " mjr 
soul is exceeding sorrow fiu, even nnto death: tarry 
ye here and watch with me." and then leoTing ereu 
the thrre He goes further, and in solitude wie^tlw 
with an inoonceivable trial. The words of Mark 
are itill more qpwite- ** He began to be oore 
amaied. ari ! to be veiyhfavv" fxiv. 33). Tl)e 
former word means that he was stnick with a 
gi^t dread; not from the fear «f i^ysical raf- 
ferine:, however eictuciatinff. we mar vn 11 believe, 
but fiom Uie contact with the sins of the world, of 
which, in some inconceivable way. He felt the 
bitterness and the weight. He did not nerelj eon* 
tempUte them, bat bsar and fM them, ft ■ im« 
possible to explain this scene in Getlisoniane in ;iny 
otlier waj. The diaciples have sunk to sleep. It 
waa In e i aith oreanaobtieii that He cease bade to 
them. The disciple whr had been <io u- vly to ;isk 
'* Why cannot 1 follow thee now?" ma^t hear 
another question, that rebukes hijs former confi- 
denrc — ''Couldest not thou watch one hour?" A 
fieconii time He departs and wrestles in pwyer with 
the Father. A second time He returns and finds 
them sleeping. The aame eoow is repeated jet 
a tiilrd timft; and then all ta eondoded. Heuoe- 
!" ,th they may flc<-p and take their rest; never 
more shall they be asked to watch one hour with 
Jeeoa* for Rli minietrj in the fleih is at an end. 
This scene i« ia complete contrast to the Tmn^ 
fik;matioa (Matt. xxvi. 36-46; Mark xiv. 32-42; 
Luke xxii. 39-46; John xvtii. 1). Jud-o-s n^w 
appe.-irp<l to complete his work. In the doubtful 
light of torchcii, a kiss from him was the sign to 
the ofltcers whom they should take. Peter, whose 
name ia fiist gim in John's Gospel, drew « aword 
and smote a eervant of the high-priert and cot oflT 
his ear; but his Lord refu'-ed such succour, an I 
healed the woooded man. AU the disdples forsook 
Hin ttd fled (Matt. anrl. 47-56; Mark ziw. 
43-52 ; Luke xxii. 47-53 ; John xviit. 2-12). 
Theie is some ditficulty in asTangiag the events 
that inuBadiately follow, so as to embrace all the 
four accounts. On the capture of Jesus He was 
first taken to the house of Annas, the fiither-in-1aw 
of Caiaphas the high-priest It might appear from 
the count of John's nanatiTe that the eiamioation 
of ear Lerdt and the lint denial of Peter, toeik 
pl.icc in the house of Anna.s (John xviii. 13, 14). 
But the 24th verse is retrospective ; and probably 
all tiwt oeeuned after fwm 14 took plaes not at . 
the house of Annas, but at that of Caiaph.is. The 
l)ouse of the high-priest consisted probably, Itke 
otiter Eeitem bouses, of an open central court with 
chambers round it. Into this court a gato admitted 
thciu, at which a woman stood to open. As Peter 
paitjied in, the portivss took note of bim ; and after- 
wards, at the five which had been lighted, a»ked 
bim, '*ATt net IImw abo one of this mna'e die- 
cipl<s?" 'Julm"). All the ze.d an! ! 1 'ness ..f 
Peter seems to have deserted him. Ue lad euino 
ai fai wcsret; ha b determtoed so to remain, ar«ri he 
denies his Mafitcr ! Feeling now the dan^rer of his 
situation, be went out into the porch, and thero 
some goe^ er» looking at all the accounts;, pnibably 
Mveral persona, asked him the question a second 
time, aud he denied moie stfongly. About an 
Imnr tUm, when ha had retaned lata the canrt. 
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ihp same question was pnt to Tiim a third time, 
with the Bsune result. Theu the cock erew ; ftnd 
JoRW wIm WW wiUUn c^ht, probably in some 
open room commanicating with the ooart, ** torned 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how He had &.ii<i unto Him, 
before the oock tbott thalt deny Me thrice. 

Aai Peter went out waA w«pt bitterly" (Matt. 
Esri. 57, 58, 69-75; Mark xir. 53, 54, 66-72; 
Luke xjii. 54-G2 ; John xyiii. 13-18, 24-27). 
Tht first interrogiitory to which oar Lord was 
subject (John xviii. 19-24) was addressed to Him 
by (J«i.-ipba8, probably before the Saohedrim had 
time to aaniMCL It was the qnestiooing of an 
inqoisttire person who had an important criminal 
in his presence, rather than a formal* examination. 
The LoTxi's irfjsal to answer is thus expLiined and 
ioatifisd. When the mora r^;iilar prooecdiDgi begin 
H« ii T&iij to answer. A Mrvut of the hit^h* 
priest, knovvirr:: tl .it he should th<>rebrp!en . 1.1 ; aix - 
ter, smote the direk of the Son of God with the palm 
ti Ui hmL But thb wm only tbe beginning of 
horrors. At the dawn of day the Sanhedrim, 
sommoDed by the high-prie&t in the course of the 
night, aw m bled, and Imraght their band of false 
witncs»ps, whom they most hare had ready before. 
These ^ave their testimony, but even before this 
nnjnst tribunal it ooald nut »tand ; it was so full 
«f cpotradtctioat. AftJanttwofiUMwitiMiieicsm^ 
andflieirtMlhnaBjirasTerflikethatrati). Bren 
th«*c two fell into conti-a(Iictious. Th- h Lrh-priest 
now with a solemn ac^uration asks iiiiu whether 
H« it tht Christ 1)m Sob «f GoL He answers that 
He is, and foretells His return in glory and power 
at the la«t day. This is enough for their pm-pose. 
They pronounce Him guilty of a crime for which 
death |boaId be the puni.shment (John xriii. 19-24; 
Luke nil. 63-71 ; Matt. xxvi. 59-68 ; Marl; xir. 
55-65). Althoiigii they had pronoanoed Jesus to 
iwgiB% of death, Uw SanlwdriiB pm m vi no powwr 
to euTT out sodi • tcBtcBee. As soeo w tt ms 
day th*")- to k HI n to Pibte, the I! jin ui procurator. 
The hall of judgment, or praetorium, waa probably 
• part of tn* tomr «l Aateiria tmt tha Temple, 
where the Roman garrison was. Pilate hearing 
that Jesus was an offender under their law, was 
•bout to give them leave to treat him aeoordingly ; 
and this would have m.-vde it quite safe to execute 
Uim. From the iirst Jesus fuuod farour in the 
eyes of Pilate, and he pronounced that be found 
BO fnU la Uim, Not so easily were the Jews to 
bo cimted ef llidr prey. They heaped up accusa- 
tions against Him as a disturber of the public f>eju.c 
(Luke zxiii. 5). Pilate was do matdi for their 
wdMBMDoe. nadiiig that Jwat «w « GolllmB, he 
f;ent Him to Herod to be dealt with; but Hertx! 
after cruel mockery aad persecution, sent Uim back 
to PUate. Now com mw erf the ftarftU struirgle 
between the Roman procurator, a WKik as well as 
cruel man, aad tlie Jews. The wcU-l(uown indd- 
i nt-s of the tecond interview are soon recalled. 
A(W tb* esamiMtioo by Hood, sod tb« rttom of 
Jom, Pilate imtpesel to rd—w Him, as It was 

UJU.ll on the f" i>: In? to rele:ise a pn'soner to tli 
Jews out of giuoe. Piiate knew well that the 
pitmdt and ndon weald object to tUa ; but it was 

a covert apf^pal to the people. The multitude, 
perscidcd by the priests, preferred another piia>oaer, 
called 6«u«hbas. How came the sof-urging, and 
the blows and insults of the soldia-s, who, uttering 
txuth when they thought they woe oolj reTiUo|;, 



crowned Him and addressed ITim as King of the 
Jews. According to John, Pilate now made one 
more effort for His relea.se. H« ftiil sought to 
release Jesus: but the last argument, which had 
been in the minds of both sides all along, was now 
op<>nly applie-l to him : " If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Casar'a firiand." Thi* decided the 
questkn. HeddiveradJcmtebecnwiftedClIalt 
xxrii. 15-30 ; Mark xv. 6-19 ; Luke xxiii. 17-25 ; 
John xviii. 39, 40, xix. 1-16). John neotioos 
that tUi oecmnd aboot ibe riilh hear, nek- 
onlnji proK-ibly from midnight. In Mark the 
Jewish reckoning from six in tlie morning is 
followed. One Pei-son alone has been calm amidst 
the excitements of that night of horrors. On Him 
is now laid the weight of His cross, or at least 
ot' the transvei-se beam of it; and, with this prese- 
ing Uim down, they proceed oat of the cttr to 
Golgotha or Oslrary, a place the rite of whi«ji 
is now uncertain. As lie began to drotip. His 
persecutors, unwilling to dehle tbeaaselres with the 
accursed burden, lay hold Shnoo of Crraie 
and compel him to carry the cross after Jesuii. 
After offering Him wine and myrrh, they crucitied 
Him between two thieves. Nothing was wanting 
to His humiliation ; a thief had been preferred be- 
fore Him, and two thieves share His puni.slimeat. 
Pilate set over Him in three languages the inscrip- 
ttoo, Jeraa* the King of the Jewa»" The ebie^ 
priests took eieeptiea to flib that ft did net de. 
nounce Him ms falsely calling Hini-M;If by that 
name, but Pilate reflued to alter it. One of the 
two thieves underwent a change of heart even on 
the cross : he reviled at first (Matt.) ; ai ? thrn, 
at the sight of the constancy of Jesus, rLpti:l«i 
(Luke) (Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv. ; Luke xxiii. ; John 
xix.). in the depths of His bodily suffering;, Jesus 
calmly commended to John (?:, who stood near, 
the cai-e of Mary his mother. "Behold thy son! 
behold thj mother." From the eixth boor to the 
nlnfli there was darkocm over tbe whole land. At 
the ninth hour (3 p.m.) Jesus uttered with a 
loud voice the t^MDing words of the 22iMi Psalm, 
all tbe braiicd words of wbtdi reAned to ^ 
suffering Messiah. One of those pie^ont dipped 
a sponge iu the common sour wiac of the soldiers 
and put it on a reed to moisten the suflerer's 
lips. Again He cried with a loud voice, "It is 
finished (John), ** Father, into thy hands I com« 
mend my spiiit" (Luke) ; and Ejavc up the ghocit 
fMatt. xzvU. 31-56; llarkxv. 20-41; Lake niil. 
^3-49 ; John six. 17*D0). On the death of Jeaiia 
the veil which covered the mr t ll l^ Pl ii i of the 
Temple, tbe place of the more tspeciol presence of 
Jehovah, was rent in twain. There was a great 
ini-thquake. Many who were dead rose from their 
graves, altJbough they retumcd to the dust again 
after this great token of Christ' kening power 
had been pven to many (Matt.). The Jews, rery 
zealous for the Sabbath in tbe midst of their mur- 
derous work, begged Pilate that he would put an 
end to the ponishment by breaking the legs of the 
erlmlnals tut they might be taken down and 
'j:;rii'<1 hf'foiT' tl'.r Salili.itli, f.ir \\'iich they were 
preparing (Deut. xxi. 23 ; Joseph., J3. J, iv. 5, 
§ 2). Tboee who were to emente tUe doty Ibond 

that Toil's was dead and the thieves .still tiving^. 

I'he death of the Lord before the others wa»s, no 
doubt, paiily the consequence of the previous 
mental suffering which He liad undergone, and 
portly bccaose Uis will to die lessened the natuial 

s D a 
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mistaooe of the frame to dissolution. JoMpli of 
Arim&tbea, a member of the Council but a ucret 
disciple of Jesus, citnp to I'ilatc to bep the body of 
Jmut, UuX he mkhi bury it. Nioodemui assisted 
in ttilB frwfc «f bft, and thtf wiatti the body 
mi laid it in Joseph's n''^".' toir.V; Ot;itt, xxvii. 
50-61 ; Mark rv. 37-47 ; Luke xjtiii. 46-jb ; John 
Sbt. dOA2).—8aturdait lite 16^ of NUan (April 
8th). — The chief priests and Phnrisoes, with Pilate's 
permissiou, set a watch orer the tomb, " lest His 
dildples oome by night and steal Him away, and 
aay unto the people He is risen from the dcnd " 
(Matt. siTii. 62-66).— Sunddy the 17 th of Kiaan 
{April 9/A).— The Sabboth ended at six on tlit 
«Teaiog of Kiaa IGth. fiarlj the next moniiog 
tiM r«ait«cli«ii «f J«B«Bi took place. Ths wet 
hour of the resuiTection is not meDtionoil by any of 
the Evangel lists. Of the great myst«rv it^f, the 
resumption of life by Him who was truly dead, we 
see but little. The women, who bar! ^tond hr f^i. 
cress ol' Jesus, had pi'epaievi epices on the evetinig 
before, perbapi to complete the emlaiming of our 
Lord's body, already performed in haste by Joseph 
and Nicodemus. They came very early on the first 
day of the week to the sepulchre. When they 
arrirt ther find tlie atooa rolled unj, and Jeras 
no loBgitr tt tii« Sepalchra. H« bad tiam from the 

dead. Mai-j' Magdaler'- at th;-, pnir'.f i;rv^ Ivu k in 
haste; and at once, beliering that the body has 
bean removed by meot teUs Peter and Jebn that 
the Lord lus b«en taken away. The other women, 
however, go into the Sepulchre, and they see an 
angel (Matt. Mark). The two angele* wtfOBid 
by St. Luke, an nrobablr two separate appearances 
to diffierent membc n of the group; for he alone 
mentions nn indefinite number of women. They now 
leave the scpolohre, and go la hatte to make known 
the oewa to tiw Apettlci. Ae ftef were going, 
*■ Jesus vnrA tlii ni, > lying. All hail." The eleven do 
not believe the account when they receive it. In the 
mean time Peter and Mm came to the Sepolchre. 
They mn, in their eagerness, and John arrived first 
oud looked in ; Peter ailerwards came up, and it is 
characteristic thai the awe which had pMMlltad the 
other disciple from going in appears to have been 
forfeit by Peter, who entered at once, and found the 
g[-:ivr-.-lot.h-;s Iviiit;, but not Him who had woni 
them. This £ict must have foggeated that the 
nnioTal wia not the wetk oThtmnn hands. They 
then returned, wcti'I'mIhc; ;it wl'.ai tVic- hnJ -.^'on. 
Mary M^dalene, however, remaiacd weeping at 
the tomb, and she too saw the two angeu in the 
tomb. thr>nr:b Pet^r and John did not. They ad- 
iij-ess her, nnd she answeni, still, however, without 
any suspicion that the Lord is risen. As she turns 
awaj aha aaes Jesus, but in the tumult of her 
ihelinfi dees not even recognise Him at His first 
address. But He calls her by name, and then 
she joyfully reoosuisea her Miista-. The third 
MpHraneaefoar Lord waatoFalerCLiihe, Paul); 
the fourth to thr tw. disriples going to Emmn:. 
in the evening (Mark, Luke); the fifth in the 
same evening to the eleven as they sat at naaat 
(Mnrk, LLk.\ John). All of the*e occurred on 
the fii-st day of the week, the very day of 
the Resurrection. Exactly a week aflar, Ba tp' 
peered to the Apoetiea, and gave Thoixua a oon- 
Tinch^i: proof of Bit Reramelion (John) ; this was 
tlie sixth appearance. The seventh was in Galilee, 
where -aeren of the Aposllaa were adambled, some 
of them profaahtx ahoot to retam to thdr okl tiadt 



of fishing (John). The eighth was to the devea 
(Matt,), and probably to five hundred brethren as- 
.c^mibled with them (Paul) on a mountain in GaliW. 
The ninth wa» to James (P^)» and the last to 
the Apostlea at Jomadlem Jnat belbre the AaeaB- 

j<m (Acts). — CiiKONOLOQY. — Tear of the birth of 

Chrigt. — It is certain that our Lord was bom be- 
fore the death of HcfOd the Great The death of 

Herod t ok y].-\rr in A.tr.C. 750. Tt follows, there- 
foi-e, th.-it the L*iony!ii.an era, which corresponds to 

A.u.c. 754, is at ica»t four years too late. Manj 
have thonght that the star seen by the wise men 
c:ive5 grovinds for an exact calculatksn of the time 
1 I < i;r Lord's birth. It will be found, however, 
that this ii not the case. [STAB IK TU£ East.] 
The eeoMta lafcm by Augustas Onar, whidi lad to 
the journey of M.-vry fixini N'\z iri«h ju t Ufore the 
birth of the Lord, hm also been looked on as ao im> 
portant note of time, in reference to the duoaologf 
nf the life of Jesus. The value of this ceasnK, as a 
t:ict in the chronology of the life of Christ, depends 
on the connexion which is sought to be established 
between it and the insurrectioo which broke out 
under Matthias and Judas, the son of Sariphaeus, 
in the 1 t t illness of Herod. If the iasurrection 
arose out of the oeB«M» a point of coooexion be- 
twvto (he aaend Uatoty and that of Josephas ia 
n.n !« (ii;t, Such a conneiion, however, has not 
been clearly made out. The age of Je^us at Hi* 
baptbra (Lnhe Ifi. US) aflbrds an elentent of cakn- 
lalion. "And Jesus Himwlf bnt^n to W about 
thirty years of age." Bom iti the beginning of 
A.U.C. 750 (or the end of 740), Jc^us would ha 
thirty in the beginning of ▲.u.O. 780 (▲.D. 27). 
To the first Passover aher the baptism attaches a 
not- ( f time which will confirm the calculations 
already made. " Then sakl the Jews, Fortr aod 
six yeanwaa tMa TemBlo to hoildii^, ami wilt 
thou i^ar it up in thr e oays?" There can be no 
doubt iiut tills refers to the robuiUiog of the 
Temple by Herod. It is ioliNrred fi«B Jeaaphna (JbU, 
XV. n, § 5 & 6) that it was begun in tho moiith 
Cisleu, A.U.C 734. And if the P<iffisover at v liich 
this remark waa made waa that of A.n.c. 7B0. 
then forty-five years and sodm months have elapsed, 
which, according to the Jewish mode of reckoning 
would be spoken of as " forty and six years." 
One datum nmainat the onmmwuement of the 
preaching of John <ht Baptist b coMwted wtth 
flu fifl f ith year of the reign * !' Tiberius 
Caemr (Luke iii. 1). Tba rule of Tiberius may be 
calealated either tmrn the bcgfralnf of hb eole 
reign, after the death of Augu.stus, A.U.C. 767, 
or from his joint government with Augustus, i. e. 
from the beginning of JLU.C. 765. In the latter 
case the fifteenth year wouLI correspond with 
A.r.c. 779, which goes to coutinn the i^est of the 
calculatious relied on in this article. 

Jeth'ar. 1. Jethro^ the &tbei^iii-bw ef Moeca (Si, 
iv. i» i.<>4l. Tbefirsflwra of Oideeal* seventy eons 
.Iu'Il:. viii. 20).— 8, T!:p fidi-r of Ain.c'sa, capUiu- 
«neral of Absalom's army. Jetber is mcrelj aoothor 
formof Ithra(S San. xvIL 95), the htler beiog pi«. 
bablr a corruption. Hcisdescribed in I Chr, ii. 17 
as an ishmaeiite, which a^n is more likely to be 
correct than the "Israelite" of the Heb. in 2 Sam. 
xviL, or the " Jerreelite " of the LXX. and Vulp. 
in the some pas5age.->4. The son of Jada, a de- 
scendant of Hezron, of the tribe of Judah ( I Chi. 
iL 88).^. The son of Ezra, whose name OCOOIB 
in « diihwityd passage in the genealogy of Jiadak 
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(1 Chr, ir. 17) —8. The chief of a f«mily cf war- 
Tion of the line of A&ber, and fatber of JephuaoeL 
1 Ckr. vii. 38). He is profadily Ifct Mm as 
Ihnn in the prandiig vent. 

Jeth'eth, ooe of the phyiardui (A. V. ■ Mm ") 
who crime of Ksau (Gen. xnvi. 4U ; I Chr. i. 51). 
This ncord of the Edomite jdiylarcfaa nay point 
^MfaiBf to lb« ptecM tad hahitalioM, «r towm, 
named after, or occupied hv, them. El-Wctideh, 
which is etymologicallf (.connected with Jetheth, is 
A place in S'< j<! \ there is nlao a pbM cMti El> 
"Wftid ; ami ri-W* tliidt, which is thcrame of moan- 
tains (x-longuii; to B«uee 'Abd-Ailah iba iihattan. 

Jethlah, one of 1b« dti« «f tfat trite of Dan 
(Joeb. XIX. 42). 

JeUl'ro was priest or prince cf Midfan, both 
offjrf* pnbAbly being combined in one person. 
Uoces spent the forty years of his exile trom £gypt 
wKh Mm, and nwmed Ua dangliter Zipporah. Bj 
the .Tl\n^t? of Jethro, Moses appointed deputies to 
judge the tonfp-egation and share the burden of 
go^-ernmcnt with him.<ie}f (El. xftiL). On aoeoant 
• f his l«~al ki n il ho wns entreated to remain 
with the iMaciitiS tnroughout their journey to 
Canaan (Num. x. 31, 33). It is said in \l.x. ii. 18 
that the priest of Midian whoM daughter Moses 
married was Reuel ; afterwards at eh. iii. 1 , he is 
called Jethro, as also in rh Tviii ; b i:, Num. x. 
29 " Hobab tha too ot' Kaguel the Midianite " is 
apparently calM MoNi* ftftha^4ii4aw (corop. Jndg. 
iv.n\ Setne commentators take Jethro and IN I' 1 
to be identical, and eall Uobab the brother4u-iaw 
of Moms. Hie pffHBt pmctaBfeicii of vnr Hebrew 
Bibles dops not warrant this. 

Je'ttir, CJen. xiv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31, v. 19, 

Jen'eL L A chief man of Jadah, one of the 
Beae>Zerah (1 Chr. ix. 6; comp. 2).— 8. One of 
the Bene-AdoLik.im who returned to Jerusalem 
with (1 Esdr. Tiu. 39). [JsiEUj 

IfUk. 1. Son «f bra, bjr Ahofitemah, the 
J.iu;;;hter of Anab, the son of Zcbcon the Hivite 
(Gen. xixri. 5, 14, 18 ; 1 Chr. i. ai).— 2. A 
Beojaroite, son of Bilhan (I Chr. Tii. 10, 11).«— 
8. A Gershonite Levite, of the hoiTP of Shimei 
(1 Chr. xxtii. 10, ll).--4. Sou cf Ikhohoam kmg 
«f Jodah (2 Chr. xi. 18, 18). * 

Jo'ni, beid of a Benjamite house, !n an obacnre 
gmealogy (1 Chr. Tiii. 10}, apparently son of Sha- 
hxmia MM Hpjwb Ui ihim wit^ uA hon in 
Sfoah. 

JfW. Tlria name wiu prrtperlr applied to aineai- 
hmr of the '.' j;* ! m of Judu'i ifL r the separation 
of the tea ttibes. in this sta^ it oocon twice {n 
die Meoad book «f Khigi^ 8 K. ni. 6, nr. 25, and 
seTen times in the bter chapters of Jeremiah : Jer. 
xzxii. 12, xxxir. 9 (in connexion with Hebrew), 
xzxrHi. 19, xl. 12, xli. sihr. 1, fij. 28. The 
term first makes its appeanuice just before the 
captirity of the ten tribes, and then is used to 
deu'vtc the men nf .liidah who hold Kl.ith, and were 

driTca out by Keiin king of Syria (2 K. xvi. 6). 
Tbt fiigitfrea ia Egypt (Jw. xHt. 1) beTont^i to 

tibe two trihcs, in f wrrn Ji tinguished by fn- r mio 
•f the more important. Alter the lietnrn the 
W9tA fieeiT«>l a lan^ application. Partly from 
the pTBdominatire t ;" the members of the old 
Ui^gdtisa of Jiidaii funoug thoae wlio returned 
to FUcitine, portly from the identification of 
Jndah with the z^igious ideas and hopes of the 
peo|>i«| oil tha BMBben of the new state wet« 



called Jews 'Judaeans'', and the name was extended 
to the remnants of the race soittered throughout 
the nations (Dan. iiL 8, 12 ; Ezr. it. 12, 23, 
Heh. i. a, U. 16, 1, &C. ; Esth. iii. 4 ff., 
Dsder the amie of '* Judaeans," the people of Israd 
were known to classical writers ('l ac. JI. v. 2, iic). 
The force of the title " Jew " is seen particularly ia 
the Gospel of St JehB, who very randy VMi aay 
other tenn to describe the oppoiifiit* of our Lord. 
The name, indeed, appeared at the dose of the 
•portle's life to be the troe antithesis to Chria> 
tianity, '^escribing the limitf*! nvA definite fonn 
of a national religion ; but at an earlier stage of tho 
progress of the faith, it was contrasted with Greek 
as implying an outward corenant with God (Rom. 
i. 16, ii. 0, 10; Col. iii. 11, &c.), which was the 
correlative of ffcllfnixt [Heli J£»18T J , and marited 
a dirisioD of language suheistiog within the eatin 
body, sad at the same time lem czpreaiite tbaa 
fsraclite, which bi out with especial cleamesa 
the piivii«]^ ail i ho{>e!i of the children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; John i. 47; 1 llaoc i. 43, 53, and 
often). The history of Juda^^m i-i f^ivit'*^! by ln?t 
— the most pix>found writer who has lllvc^tlgated 
it — into two great eras, the first extending to the 
close of the collections of the oral laws, 536 
B.C.— ~600 A.D. : the second reaching to the present 
time. 

Jews' Laafiiasa, in thft. literalhr " Jcw> 
i.shl7 :" fbr tte Emnm nnat ba takm advarUally. 

It i hi tes as well the pure Hebrew as the dialect 
acquired during the Captirity, which was charao- 
terized by Aramaic forms and idioaH. 

Jew el [I'llKClOUB STONE8.} 

Jew ess, a woiiiaii of Hebrew birth, withoutdis* 
tinction of tribe (Acts zri. 1, zxir. 24)* 

Jewlah, of or belonging to Jews ; an epittet 
Applied to their Rabbinical legends (Tit. i. 14). 

Jew'xyi the same word elsewhere rendered Judah 
and Judaim. It oocon aeTeral times in the Apoo. 
and! N. T., bat aaoe eoly in tbe O. T. (Dan. 
13). Jewry itrnies to us through the Norman- 
French, and is of irequeut occuiTence in Old 
English. 

Janni'ah, the son of Ho.'-haiah, the Mnachatbitr, 
and one of the c^ttaios of the forces, who had 
escaped from JenttuOft durim^ the final attack of 
the beleaguering army of the Chaldaeans. Wbea 
the Babylonians had departed, Jexaniah, with the 
men under his oomrouid, was one of the first who 
returned to Qedaiiab at Mispah. In the eveats 
wbicb ibilowtd the imawiaHkii «f tiiaft afiev 
Jezarii:i!i t ok a prominent pail (9 K. SIT. 28 { 
Jer. xl. 8, xhi. 1, xliii. 2). 

JoTebtl, wife of Alnb» king of Israd, and 
mother of Athaliah, qneen of JudaJi, an<l Ahaxiah 
and Jonitn, kings of kniel. She wa^ a I'boenician 
prinress, daughter of ** Ethbaal king of the Zido- 
nians." Her marriage with Abab ma a turning 
point in the history of Israel. She was a woman 
in whom, with the reckless and licentious habits of 
an Orieatal quetn, ware uaited the atcme&t and 
flcTCHt qoalitiea iidicrcat ia tbe ftoe aidan people. 
In her hands her husband became a mere puppet 
(1 K. xzi. 25). The first effect of her influence 
waa tba hnmadhito fstaUisbneDlef the Phocnidan 
worship on a prand scale in tl'f cr i:rt of Ahab. At 
her table were supported uo k«ii than 4uU prophets 
of Baal, and 400 of Astarte (1 K. xri. 31, 82, 
xriii. 19). The prophets of Jeborah, who up to 
this time had found tiicir dilof rdliige in tba 
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northern kingdom, were attacked by her oi-ders 
•nd put to the sword (1 K. xriii. 13; 2 K. iz. 7). 
^Tien at last the |v>'^plt', nt the iustigatiou of Klijnh, 
tone ng.uQ)&t her laiui^Lcis, and slaughtered them at 
th« Toot of OarcQcl, and whCD Abd» ttnUod 
into submiaium. she alooe icteimd hv pi'csraofi of 
mbd; and wbcQ she reorived {a the palace of 
Jezreel the tidings that her religion w.-u ail but 
dtitrojred (1 K. xix..l}( her ooly answer w«at one 
of tiioo* fturftil vow* whkh ham mad* llw laoden 
of Sbetnitic nations so terrible whether for goiKl 
or evil — eipresifed in « mesfiage to the veiT tnaa 
who, as it might Itnvo ««ned rat an liear oefore, 
had her life in his power. TJie aeit instance of her 
power is »tiU more cbai-actcrt^tic mid complele. 
When she found her husband cast down bj his 
disappointment at being thwarted bj Maboth, she 
took the matter into her own hands, with a spirit 
which reminds us of CiytoninestiTi or Lady Mao 
beth (1 K. XX). 7). She wrote a warrant in Ahab's 
mmt, and Mded ft with hb iwl. To her, and not 
to Ah Ji, \v IS sent the announcemert tli it the i-oy.il 
Wibhe^ were aocomphJied (1 K. xzi. 14), and she 
bade her htnlMUld go and take the vacant propertj ; 
Mid OB her accordiiic^lj fell the prophet's ciii-se, as 
wdl as ou lier hui>band (1 K. xxi. 23). We hear 
no more of her for a long period* Bvt ehe sur- 
Tived Ahab for 14 yem-s, and still, as queen-mother 
(afler the Oriental custom), was a great pentonage 
in the court of her sous, ami, as ^uth, became tiie 
special mark for the Teogeaoce of Jehu. But in that 
rapiwaio boor of her boose the spirit of the aged 
queen race within her, equal to the dreadful emer- 
gtticy. She was in the pilaoe, which stood bjr the 
grte of the city, overlooking the approach from the 
ea<st. Beneath lay the open space under the city 
nulls, ahe determined to (xe the destroyer of her 
fimiily, whom she saw rapidlj advancing in his 
chariot. She painted her eyelids in the Eastern 
fashion with antimony, so as to ghre a darker 
border to the t^yes, :ind make them look lai^er and 
brighter, possibly in order to induce Jehu, after 
the nannv of eaetem usurpers, to take her, the 
widow of his predi-ces&or, for his wife, but moio 
probably as the last act of r^l splendour. She 
tind her head, and, looking down upon him fiwn 
the h'r-h lit' r I window in the tower, shf» met 
Idm by an aiiusion to a fanner act oi tresison m tlie 
history of her adopted countij. Jehu looked up 
from his chariot. Two or thi«e eunuchs of the 
i-oyal harem showed their f.toei at the windows, and 
at his command diisiii-d the ancient princcis down 
i'ram the chamber. She £eU immediately in front 
of the conqueror^ chariot. The blood flew from 
her mangled corpse orer the pnlaoswalt behind, 
and over the advancing honieii in front. 1 he mcr* 
ciless des ttt i ye r pased on ; and the last renoains of 
life W'^v tnunplcd out by tlie hoi-bCi' hoofs. Tlie 
body w.La left m that ojjen sjxice calUnl in modem 
i<^-u>tcrn language " the mounds," where otiial is 
thivwa from the cily-waUs. The dogi of Eastern 
dties, which prowl around the«c localities, and 
which the pr«,>sont wnter m-.t on thi> very spot 
by the modem villa;^ which occupies tlie site of 
Je*ret-I, {wnnced upon this uiwrpeeted pi-ey. No- 
thing was left by them but the hard jxjrtions of 
the human skcletou, the skull, tiie hands, and the 
feet. 

loelu. 1. The snma as jAJtAZIEL (I E*d. 
Tiii. 32).— 2. Jkuiel, tlie fatiicr ot'OUidiah '^l l:::id. 
VlU. S5). 



Jes er, the third son of Naphtah (Gen. xlri. 24 ; 
Num. xzvi. 49 ; 1 Chr. viL IS), and &ther of the 
friTri'r i-i!" tilt! .f ]:7,i:i'.:Tr^. 

Jez erites, the. A i<iitiily oi the tni;ie of Kaph- 
tali, descendants of Jes^r (Num. xxvi. 49). 

Jas'iah, a descendant of Parosb» who had mar* 
lied a foreign wife (£sr. x. 23). 

JTez'iel, a Bcnjamtta who jofaiod David at ZiUag 
(I Chr. xii. 3). 

TtSliall, a BcDjuute of the sons of Elpaal 

(I Chr. i. 18). 

Jozo &r, the 60a of Helah, one ot tiie wires of 
Asher (1 Chr. iv. 7). 

Jexrah'iah, a Levite, the leader of the ciioristers 
at the solemn dedication of tliC wall of Jerusaleiu 
under Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). 

Jai'lMlt a descendant of the fiither or founder ot 
Etoro, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). Bat as 
the verse now stands, we must supply sorae such 
word as '* families ; " " these (are the families of) 
thefttherofEtam.*' 

Ja'reeL Its modem name i-< Z-rrn The name 
is used in 2 Sam. ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, and lios. i. &, 
for the valley or plain between Gilboa and Little 
Ifrrmon : and to thi-; plain, in its widest eitent, 
tile geneinl (onn ot the name lisdiaclon (tirst used 
in Jud. i. 8) has been apfKad in modem times. In 
its more limited eeaei^ as applied to the city, it 
first appears In Josh. six. 1& Bat its historioal 
importance dates fiora the reign of Ahab; who 
choie it for his chief residence. The situation of 
the BMidera Tilhfe efZeriH sttll remains to Aow 
the fitness of his choice. It i:i on one of the 
gentle swells which ri.se out of tlie fertile plain 
of Esdraelon ; but with two peculiarities wliidi 
m.ark it out from the rest. One is its strength. 
Ou the S.K. the hiU presents a steep rocky dcaoeot 
of at least 100 feet. The other is its central 
locality. It stands at the opening of the middl<> 
branch of the three eastern forks of the plain, and 
looks stiaight towaidi the wide wi^tem level; thus 
commanding the view towai^ the Jotxiaa on the 
east (2 K. Is. 17), and visiblo from Oannd on tiie 
we^t (I K. xriii, 46). In the ncighboii:hood, or 
within the town probably, was a temple and grove 
of Astarte, with an etablishment of 400 priests 
stippo;'.Hl by JezfU^I (I K. ivi. 33; 2 K. x. 11). 
The palace of Aliab (1 Iv. jsi. 1, iviii. 46,, pro- 
bably containing his " ivoiy hoiuie " fl K. xxii. 39), 
was on the eastern side of the dty, forming pirt of 
the city wall (comp. 1 K. xii. 1 ; 2 K. ix. 25, 30. 
'S3 The st^raglio, in wliich Jezeb^-l lived, was oi> 
the city wall, and hod a high window facing east- 
ward (i K. ix. 30). Close by, if not ftrmiDg part 
of this ber iglio, was a watch-tower, on wliich !i 
t>eutiud stood, to give notice of arrivals from the 
disturbed district beyond the Jmdan (3 K. is. 17). 
Au ancient squ.in? tower which stands among; the 
hovels of the luoilera village may be its i^pie-ciitii- 
tive. The gateway of the city on the east w.is 
also the gateway of the ^ace (2 K. is. 
Whether the vioeyard of haboth was hei« or at 
Samaria is a doubtful question. Still in tlie Mnjo 
eastei'n diiaction axe two ^riogs, one 12 mioute» 
from the town, the other SO minutes. The httor 
probably both fioni its .';ize and situation, was 
known as "thk Sj-eikq ok Jezueel" (mis- 
translated A. V. *'n fountain," 1 Sum. xxix. 1). 
With tlv fall of the house of Alwb the ^loiy of 
Jezreel dcpaiied.->8. A town in Judoh, in the 
Bsighbouihood of the southern Oumd (joah. sv. 
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^6). H«rc Davxl ia hia wandcringa took Ahinoain 
Hut I«ra«lit'>s tor his firat Wife (1 Said, xxvii. 3, 
XXX. 5).—Z. Tb« cbkit wi flf tl» prophet HoM 
(Uo«. i. 4). 

Jei'rMlit*. An inhabitant of Jexred (1 X. xxi. 
1, 4. «» 7, 15, 16 i 2 K. is. 21, 25). 
7«iMttt'tllt. A womui of Jcn«d (1 Sam. 

»vii. 3. XUL 5 ; 2 Sam. ii. 2, iii, 2 ; 1 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jib'Mm, oofl ot the sons of Tola, the son of 
basilar ( I Chr. yii. 2). 

Jid'laph, a son f f N.,';ir (Gen. xiii. 22). 

Jim'SAt the tij-stkini ot A^her (Num. xzvi. 44j. 
He i* elMwhei-e called in tlie A. V. JlMWAB (Gen. 
»lri. 17) ainl fMSAH (1 Chr. vii. SO). 

JimiLah:=JiMNA = iXKAU (Gen. xlvi. 17). 

jim'nitM, tha^ dwowdtntt «f tht pnocding 
(Mum. unri. 44). 

lifktatt MM «r tlw dtNi «r J«aili in flw ma. 
ritim« Inwlnod, or Shefdlh (J«ih. ST. 48). U has 
ooi ?«t been met with. 

J^thih^ tkft Taltogr • valkj which 

lervoil ;Lv one of thf !.mtl-mniks for the Iwundary 
both ot Zebulun (Jo»h. xiz. 14) and A&her ( -'7). 
Dr. Robinson suggexU tlMt Jiplitbah.«>l was id h^ rii 
With Jo'apufa, ajiJ that thry sui vive in the modern 
Jifiii, a village in the mounUiin* of Galilee, half- 
way between the Bay of Acre and the Lake of 
Genne^retb. la tiii4 case tb* TsUaj ia tlie great 

Jo'ab, the nic>>t remarkable, thon^^h prhnps not 
the eldest (I Chr. ii. 16) of the tbiee nephews ot 
Ikrkt. tht ehitdrca «r Zmiah, Dhvid's lirtcr. Their 
father is unknown, but seems to have resided at 
BcthlelKni, aitd to have died before his sons, as we 
find mention of his aetiakhre at that place (2 Sam. 
ii. 32). Josib first appears after David's accc»>ion 
to the throne at Hebron. He with his two brothers 
went out from Hebron at the head of David '> 
*«acnraata,'* or gMrda, to keep « w»ldi on th<> 
moromailc of A met. The two porties aate opposite 
€Arh other, on i-ruXi side of the tank by that <;ity. 
Abocr's cbaJlenge, to which Joab assented, led to a 
deapeislo rtrajq^ betwocn two! wo dmipioiM fiviD 
either side. This roused the blood of the rival 
thb^ ; a g«nenil encounter ensued ; Abner aud ht« 
company were defeated, and in his flight, being 
hard press/il by the swift-footo^J Asah<»l, he reiui t- 
nnlly killed th«i uutortuiute youth. His two bio- 
thers, on seeing tlie corpse, only huiried on with 
greater fury to the ponuit. In noswer to the 
appi-nl of Aboer Joob wftbdrew Ut meo, but bis 
levcnv:'' was ouly postpoiifd. He \vm\ Wen on An- 
other of these predotoij excursions from Hebion, 
wbca he wee iiwnMd oi bie ntura that Aboer had 
in hi* Ah'ienr* pnid a visit to David, *and been re- 
ceived into tavour (2 Sun. iii. 23). He broke out 
into • viokot ivmonstraooe with the king, and 
tlien, without Dnvi«I\ kn(»wle«Jge, immediately sent 
nieMeugers after Abncr, who w.is overtaken by 
tnem at the well of Sirah. Abner, with the un- 
04ispcctiiig noefoettj of hie aoblo nature, returned 
at ooee. Joob and Abisbtl met fain in the gate- 
way of the town; Jcah took liim osiiie (2 Sam. iii. 
27), as if with a peaceful intention, and then struck 
him adoMUy blow **under the fifth rib." Then 
wxs now no rival left in the wnr of Joab's advance^ 
meut, and at the si^ge of Jebns he was appointed for 
his proweea Oommnnder-iQ-chief — " captain of the 
host " — the same otiice that Abner IukI held under 
Soul, the highest in the state after the ling (1 Chr. 
ai9;2iii».Titi.l6). in tUi poet h> vat con- 



tent, and served the king with nnJeviatii^ fidelity. 
In the wide range of wan whicii David nndertook. 
Joob was the actinsj general. II' )\:\'\ i\ ehiei 
armour-bearer of his own, Kahaiui, a iieeiothile, 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attend* 
ants to caiT/ bie o^uipment and baggage (2 ijoro. 
xviii. 15). Ho bad the charge of giving the signal 
by trnmpet for advance or retreat (2 Sam. xviii. 
16). He was called bj the almost ttaX title of 
" Lord " (8 Sam. si. 11), « the prfnee eftho king's 
a'mv" (\ Chr. xxril. 34). His u>ual leMileuce 
v.- as in Jet ttsaicm— but be had a house and picK 
perty, with Lat fey-fields adjoining, in the country 
ri Sam. xiii. 23), in the '• wiIJen>ess" (1 K. ii. 
34), probably on the N. E. of Jerusalem (comp. 
I S.im. xiii. 18 ; Josh. viii. 15, 20), near an ancient 
Nuictuary, called fam \U nomadic villnge fioalhi^ 
zor " (2 Sam. xlit. 23 ; comp. with xIt. 80), wheiv 
there w ere extensive sheepwalks. — 1. His great war 
was that against Amnion, which be ooodocMd ia per- 
son. It was divided faito thme oampaigna. (a) lira 
first was against the allied forces of Syii.n ami Am- 
roon. (6; The second wa».'igniii>t Edom. The decisive 
victory was gained by David himself in the ** valkf 
of salt," and celebrated by a tiiiim|-h.nl monument 
(2 :Sam. viii. IS;. But Juub luad the charge of 
carrying out the victoiy, and remained for six 
months, extirpating the male p«ipulatloo, whom bo 
then baried in the fombe of Pietra (1 K. xf. 15, 
16). (c) The tliiid was .igainst tlic Auinioiiitw. 
They were again lelt to Joab (2 Sam. x. 7>19). 
At the dqpeof Robbah, the ark was eeot with bii^ 
and the whole army was etusimj^ in boothe or 
huts round the beleagueied city (2 Sam. xf. 1, 
11). Afler a soitie of the inhabitants, which 
caused some loss to the Jewish army, Joab took 
the lower city on the river, and then sent to urge 
Lhivid to come and take the citadel (2 Sam. xii. 
26-28).— 2. The eerricee of Joab to the king wen 
not confined to them milltny achievementa. In 
t'h' I i.t:iti. 'r i-e!atioiis whith grew in David's 
domestic lil^, he boie an im|)ortaiit port, (o) The 
fifat otemioo wm the unhappy correi^ioadenee which 
p,T<s<4 Iretween him and the king during the Am- 
tuontte WiU' m}>ecLing L'tmh the Hittite (2 Sam. 
xi. 1-25). (b) The next occasion on which it WM 
displayed was in his successful endeavour to reinstato 
Abftalom in David's favour, after tlie muider of 
Amnon (2 S;m». xiv. 1-20). (c) The same keoi 
sense of his master's interests mkd th« conduct of 
Joab no less, wlien the rebtions of tlie fttber and 
son were levelled by the succtsjirdi levolt of .\h- 
snlom. His tbrmer intimacy with the prince did 
not impair his fidelity to the Uog. He fidlowwl 
him beyond the Jotd.in, nnd in the final battle of 
Kplttiutn a^iiunted tiie re^potisibdity of taking the 
rebel prince's dangerous life in spite of David's in- 
junction to spai^ him, and when no one else hod 
courage to act so decisive a port (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 
11-15). The king tiansfenW the command to 
Amasa. \d) Nothing teiogs out moic strasfty the 
good and bad quaiitiw of Joob than bis oonduet hi 
tltis trying crM-s of his history. With Jiis own 
guard and the mighty men undci- Abialuu he went 
out in pursuit of the Kmnaata of tlie labdliott. In 
the he.it of pursuit, he enmnnteicd his rival Amnsa, 
more kt.>urely engaged in tiie Ntnie quest. At " the 
great stone" in Gibeon, the coiisintk met. Joab^a 
sword was attached to bis giidle; by design oi- 
aoddeut it prott udei from the sheath ; Aniasa 
raahad into Um tHwdwipaa ambnoe^ t« which Jkab 
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inrited hire, liolding fast his beard hj his own right 
huad, whilst the unsheathed sword in his left hand 
plocgcd into Amasa's stomach ; a single Uow from 
that practised arm, as in the case of Aboer, foflleed 
to do its work, (c) At the moment, all w» : ;,];- 
•oiixd Ja the pursuit of the nhaU. Onoe more a 
proof WW l^Wn o^ tiw wwle ipfwii cooMnce in 



Jonb's judgment (2 



xt. 16-22). (/} h: 



last rnaonstnuice with David was on the anaounce- 
moitof theldng'sdarirt to number the people. — 

n. There is something; mourn ful in the end of Joab. 
At the dose ot' ius lone lii'e, his lojalty, so long 
Uwhakmu at hist watered. " Though he hAd not 
turned after Absalom he turned after Adonijah" 
(1 K. ii. 28). This probably filled up the measure 
of til. kins;'s long cherished resentment. The n-- 
Tival of the preteonoos of Adooyah after Darid's 
dialii WW wAcleBt to mviInb Am wphiooM of 
Solomon. Jor\b fted to the shelter of the nltar n.t 
Oibeon, and was there slain by Benaiah.— S. Son 
of Seraiah, and descendant of Ibnw (1 Chr. ir. 
14y— 3 The hear? of n firri'lv, not of prie^llf or 
Levitiaii rank, whu:ie descendants, with tho^e of 
Jtdloa, were the most numerous of all who re- 
tomed ^Tlth Zerabbabel (Eir. M. 6» viii. 9 ; N«b. 
▼il. II ; 1 Esd. viii. 35). 

Jo'adiM » Jdmktt (1 Brt. L S4)^ tin «b of 
Joiiafa. 

iM'flUn. 1 (Bv. i. 8) « Jehohldim odM 

idw Joocim.— 2. A "high-priest" at Jeruiilem 
ia the time of Baruch " the son of Chddas," «'. e. 
Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). 

Jo'aeim. 1. = Jehoiakim (1 Esd. i. 37, 38, 
39;. [JOACiM, 1.]— 2. = Jehotachin (1 Esd. i. 
43).— A. =Joialcim,theionof Jeshua(l Esd. r. 5). 

"The high-priest which was in Jerusalem" 
(Jud. ir. 6, 14) in the time of Judith (xr. 8 AT.). 
It is imfiossibie to identify him with any hlKtoricul 
character. «• i, Hm haabaod of Susaaoft (^as. 

ir.). 

Jtete'&nf, one of theaofliof JwbntitbtWBof 
J6ndak (1 Had. iz. 19). 
Jo'ah. 1. The soQ of Asapht and chranfelflr, or 

keeper of the recoH.*, to Hezekiah (Is. xxxvi. 3, 1 1, 
22).'"2. The son or grandson of Zimmah, a Gen>ii- 
onite (1 Chr. vi. 21 .—8. The third son of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. zxri. 4), a Korhite, and one of the 
doorkeepers appointed by David.— 4. A Gershonite, 
the son of Zimmsih, and fiither ot" Eden (2 Chr. 
xiix. 12}.— ft» The am of Joaliai, and keeper of the 
neurit, or amialM to Jnslah (2 Chr. siir. 8). 

To'ahax, th^ ft!' ■ i of Jonh, the chiouicler or 
keeper of the records to king Josioh (2 Chr. 
Juntiv. 8). 

ix. 1). ^ 
Jocn'iia, son of Rhem, Movrdfaig to the text of 

Luke iii. 27, and one of the ancestors of Christ. 
But according to the view explained in a tHrerious 
article, son of ZerubbtMtMldUMIIlMM mauiah 
ia 1 Chr. iii. 19. 

JIhui^ tiw MUM of a womn, eecnrring twice 
in Luke (viii. 3, xxiv. \0',, but eTidently denoting 
the same pei-wn. In the first passage she is ei- 
pnasly stated to hare been ** wife of Cnaaa, steward 
«f HpivkI," that is, .\ntipas, tetrnn^h of Galilee. 

Joaa'aan^ &urii<une<l Caddie, the eldest brother 
of Judas MnocatiMUs (1 Mnoc. ii. 2). 

Jo'arib, chief of the first of the twenty-four 
COOTKS of priests in the reign of Darkly and an- 
ef flie HmoImw (1 Mmc 0. 1). 



JOASH 

Jo'aah, contr. hum JkiiOaSII. 2. Son of Ah»> 
xiah king of Judah, and the only one of his chilJrcil 
who escaped the murderous hand of Athaliah. After 
his father's sister Jehoshabeath, the wife of Je- 
!;< hnd stolen him from among the king'.* 5ons, 
h« was bid ftr eiz j«an in the chamben of tb« 
Temple. InllwTttiTcarof hteagvaiidoffaiaeoB- 
cealmeDt, a successfnl reri lutii ;i f>'aced him on tho 
throne of his aucestors, and freed the country from 
the tjfwamj and idolatries of Athaliah. F«r «t kiat 
23 years, while JehoinHi this reign was very 

pro^eroos. Excepting that the high-plaoes were 
stilt raorlad to for incense and sacriiBeft, pore reli- 
gion was restored, large contributions were made 
for the repair of the Temple, which was aooordingiy 
1 1-^'. I r id ; ;aid the country seems to have been freo 
from foreign inraiioii and domotic disturbaBoe. 
But. after «h« dwdi «f Jcboteda, Jwah M fnto 
ihi- liv.t'h of Kid adrisers, at whose sug^rstion he 
revived the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth. When 
h« was rebuked for this by Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, Joajh r/iii?(yi h m to be sto^xii to deatii 
in the very court of the Lord's h')us»» (Matt, xxiii. 
35). The rengeanoe imprecate<l bv the amtewi 
high-priest was not long delayed. 1*hat t»7 year, 
Raxael king of Syri» came up against Jerusalem, 
and carried off a rast booty its the price of his do- 
partar*. J«wb bad naroely escap^l Urn daageiv 
whan b* Ml Into another and tital mm. Two «f 



his scfvnrjt.q, Ukini: v.VjtTge of his scveri' i!!ni-^ 
some think of a wound received in battle, conspired 
agaiatt him, and slew him in his bad ia ibe fortresa 
of Millo. Joash'a reign la.sted 40 y^^rs, from 878 
to 8.J8 B.C.— 9. Son and suooemn- of Jchoahaz on 
the throw of Imd fl«w B^O. MO to 825, and for 
two full years a contemporary sorereign with the 
preceding (2 K. xiv. 1 ; comp. with xii. 1, xiii. 10). 
When he succeeded to the crown, the kingdom was 
in a deplorable state from the derastatioa* of Haael 
and Bnbadad, kings of .Syria. Oa uecMlon «f a 
fricri.fly vi:-:'t jLiid hy .L^a-h to F.ll-.h.i hi* death- 
bed, the prophet promised him deliverance from the 
Syrian yobafa Apbek (1 K. xx. 26-30). B» tbcd 
yn•^ him smite Upon the ground, and th"^ Vtin-; ■^m'^te 
tlu ici; and then stayed. The prophet rebuked him 
for st-iying, and limited to three hb Tictoriea orer 
!>yria. Accordingly Joash did bent Benhadad threa 
times on the field of battle, and recovered from htm 
the cities which H.TZael had taken from Jehoahaz. 
Tbe othor great militarr efcat of Joosh's rcipi waa 
hit sneowfa! war with Anuoriab king of Judah. 
The grounds of this war are given fii!'}' in '2 Chr. 
xxr. The two armies met at iksih-^heraesh, that 
of Jo«h waaxMorioas, pat Ibe amy of Amadah to 
the rout, tr»ok hirn priyrmrr, brought him to Jeru- 
salem, broke down ihe wail ot Jerusalem, and plun- 
dered the city. He dicti io tba IMh year of Amo- 
xiah king of Judah, and was succeeded by his aoa 
Jeroboam II.— S. The father of Gideoa« and a 
wealthy man among the Abiexrites (Ji^ig. vi. 11, 
29. 30, HI , Tii. 14, Tiil. 13,29, 32).— 4. Appai^ 
entlv :i. yo.iUiTt'i" SOB of Abab, wbo bdd a eebotdla. 
ate jurisdiction in the lifetime of his fnt!i . , or W!\a 
appointed vioooy (2 Chr. xriii. 25) duriag hia 
absence iatb* attack ea ltenMlb<4HlMd (1 K.ull. 
26; 2 Chr. xriii. 25% Or he may hare been 
merely a prince of the blood-royal.— ft. A dcscemi- 
nt or Sbdrit aon of Judah, but whether his 
son or tbe son of Jokim, ia aot dear (1 Chr. ir. 
22).-4. A BeiMmita, aoa «f Sbemaah of Gibwh 
(1 Ov. 3dL 3)b mraovtad l» Dnii tA Sbbg 
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JO ASH 

One of the officers of David's household (1 Chr. 
XXVM. 28). 

Jo'Mh, wm of BedMT, Md hati «f b BaqiiiDite 

boroe ( 1 Chr. Tii. 8). 

Jo'athm= JoTHAM theaonofUsifth (Matt.i. 9). 
Jouab'dvss Jozabad ths Lwite (1 &d. is. 48 ; 

oomp. Neh. viii. 7). 

Job, the third son of Issadmr (Gen. zlri. 13), 
adkd in MMthw fcnakiar Jashub (1 Our. vii. 1). 
This Immc couwrtt of fhr^ pi^t t Am inlfo* 

duction, th>- (1;vM-,K'i,Mi 1ittv^'i>»;'i^i Job rmd his throe 
fmodt, the $pe«ch cf Elihu, the inanife»tatioQ nod 
•dUrm «f Almightj God, and the eondading 
chapt*?r — I. Anahjtis. — 1. The introduction snji- 
pliest all the £tct« on irhich the argument is kised. 
Job, a ehieftaia la tht bnd of Us, of immense 
wc«lth and high rank, the greatest of all the men 
of the East," is represented to osas a man of perfect 
integritj, blameless in nil the relations of life, de- 
dved indeed bv tiia Lord Hinuclf to be " withoat 
Ui lilM bi all UN enth." ■*« perftel, and an iip> 
right man, one thnt f^mnt:'. HM, nn 1 f-chcweth 
•Til." One anestion could be rai&cd by envy ; may 
Mi lb« g iiedB — wUdi aecnres such direct atid 
tanpible rpwnrds be a refine! form of st-lfi^hnsss ? 
In the world of spirits, where all the roystenes of 
f MiM>f are brought to light, Satan, the acctising 
angd, surest! the doubt, " doth Job fear God for 
nought?" and a&<«rts boldly that if those eitemal 
blessings were withdrawn Job would cast off his 
alltflaBefr— be wiU curse thee to thy face" The 
piiiMciD k thus dbtfnct]^ propounded whiflb fhit 
Look is intended to discuss and solve. Can goodtieas 
exist inrespectiTe of reward, can the fear of God be 
TCferfwd by nail wba wfwy bidooanMBi to aeUah' 
ness is tnkcn awny? The nrcuser receives peiTnis- 
siOQ to make the tiiaL He d(sU-oys Job's property, 
then his childrni ; and afterwards, to leave no pos» 
sible opening for a cavil, is nllowed to inflict upon 
him the moft lorible disea>e known in the East. 
Job's wife breaks down entirely under the trial. 
<fob KOMiaa ttMdfitft. Be rtfds bit wift'o aug- 
gwHon wi^ the ritnpla woidi, **Wbat1 ibaR we 
receive i;ood nt the hand of the Lord, and shidl we 
oot receiTC evil T' ** In all tbU Job did not sin 
witb bb lift.** The quertSon by Sataa was 
tho« atuwered. — 2. Still it is clear that many points 
of detp interest would huve been left iu ol^urity. 
Entire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
bef-n inwardly perplexed by events to which he had 
no clue, which were quite uoacoountable on any 
hypothesis hitherto entertained, and aeemed repug- 
nant to the ideas of juitice cngFtren on man's heart. 
An opportunity for the dftcussion of the provid- 
ential government of the world is afforded iu the 
most natural manner by the introduction of three 
men, representing fba wbdom and eipailanoe of 
the a?p, who came to condolu v. ifti Job on hearing 
of his misibrtuoes. The roeettDg is described with 
rfngnlar beauty. At a distance they greet him 
with the wild tlemonstrations of sympathtsinj^ ;jiicf 
usual in the cast ; coming near they are overpowered 
hf tiw i^ht of his wretchedncas, and ait seven days 
and aerco nkhta without uttariog a word. Thia 
awfbl rilence drew out all bis anguish. In an agony 
•f desperation he curses the day of his birth. With 
tbt aaawtr to this outburat bq;ins a aeries of di»- 
cmaioiia, eooUniied pnbaMy with aone fartcrrals, 
dtir'm^ several . eps ive days. The results of the 
first diacuaaioD (from c iii.-zir.) may be thus 
up. W« bm an tbt pvtofJob'a friends 
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a theory of the divine govcmm^t roatiflg upon an 
exact and uniform correlation bet waen altt and pan* 
ishment fiv. 6, 11, and throughout). Afflicti : . 
are always peual, issuing in the destruction of Uiose 
who are radically oppowd to God, or who do not 
aobmit to Hia dhastiscmenta. Th^v lend of course 
to ooTMCtieD and amendment of life when die sudercr 
repents, a>nfessGs his sios, puts them away, and 
tarns to God. In that ca!>e restoratioo to peace, 
and OTW bMraased prosperity may be expected (r. 
17-27\ S'lll the foct of the suffering always proves 
the commmtoo of some special sin, while the de« 
meanour of tba aoflerar bmeataa tb« tme tolenal 
relation between him and God. These principles 
are applied by them to the case of Job. In this 
part of the dialogue the character of the thn« 
friends is dearly developed. In order to do justice 
to the poaitioa aod oigumetits of Job, it must be 
borae in mind, that the direct object of the trial 
waa to aaoeriain wbatber he would deny or fonake 
Ood, and that Ma nal bitegrity is aaaertad by God 
Iliiris If. He denies the assertion that punishment 
follows surely on guilt, or jprorea its oommiasion. 
In the gorar n nunt of P wridenea ho mn aaabnt ono 
point clearly, viz., that all evenu and results are ab- 
solutely in God's hand (xii. 9-25), butaa for th« pi in- 
ciplas which underlie thofe events ho knowa nothing. 
In 6ct, he IS sure that his friends arc r<jually unin- 
formed. Still he doubts not tliat God is just. 
Thet e i-emains then but one course open to him, and 
that he takes. Ua tvrna to aappUeation, implores 
God to giTe htm a Mr and open trial (ziii. 18-28). 
Believing that with death all hope c*itinected with 
this world ceases, he prays that he may be hidden 
in the gravo (xir. 13), and then raervid fortho 
day when God will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in lore (ver. 15). In the smmd discuuion 
(xv.-xxi.) theit> is a more resolute elaborate attempt 
on the part of Job's friends to vindicati? their theory 
of retributive justice. This rixjuires an entire over- 
throw of the position taken by Job. Eliphas 
(xY.), who, aa aanaltlaya down tba baaia of the 
argument, doea not bow baaitate to bnpnte to Job 
the worst crimes of which man could be g'lilty, 
Bildad (xTiii.) takes up this su^estion of ungod> 
lineaa, ttid eoodadaa Oat the special wO» wbidi 
had come upon Job, are pecniiarly the penalties due 
to one who is without God. Zophar not only 
accounts for Job's present calamities, but menooas 
him with still greater evils (ix.). In answer 
Job recognises the hand of God in his ad'.ictions 
(xvi. 7-16, and six. G-20), but rejects the charge 
of nngndlinasa ; he has nevar fornkcn bia Maker* 
and n«v«r eeased to pray. Re arpiaa that since fn 
this life the rightwus certainly are not saved from 
evil, it follows that thdr ways are watched and 
thdr aoiTerings reoordad, with a viaw to a fbtnro 
and perfect manifestttion of the divine justice. On 
the other band, stung by the harsh and narrow- 
minded bigotry ct i i- op|K'nents, Job draws out 
(xzi.) with teiTibie force the undeniable fact, tlint 
from the beginning to the end of their lives unjjfxlly 
men, arowed atheists (rers. 14, 15), persons, in 
Act, guilty of the my crimes, imputed, out of 
mara conjecture, to bbnself, frequently enjoy great 
and unbrolcen prosperity. In the third dialogue 
(xxit.i-xxzi.) uo real progress is made by Job's op> 
poncnta^ Eliphaz (xxii.) makes a bart elort. Tbo 
fetation in which Job was formerly placed presented 
temptations to certain crimes; the punishments 
whldi ht nadaiBoaB ai* pradaalf ancb aa might bt 
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•xpevtotl haA Hhtrn cHmci liMn «0iUBiitt«d; hto»^ 

he infprs they artually \\<'\e committed. B)ldr< I 
hat nothing to odd but a tew solema wonU on tlie 
iooiNii|indwMilil« umjmtf of God and tb« MtMng^ 
lies.-* (if m.in. Zfjihnr is put to silmcp. In his two 
last djscour*^ Job does not alter his (xtsilioD, nor, 
liropcrilf spoaking, adduce anj new a^rgum^nt, but 
he stnf<»* with iiirompai able foix* atui eloquence 
tiie chit-f points uhidi be regards as estabiixhed 
<^xiTi.). He then (xxvii.) desoribea eren more com- 
|>letdj thaa hia oppooanta bad done th« dcstrvo* 
tina which, fa a rule, ultlnatelj Mia upon the 
l>y]K>rii(e. Then follows (zxviii.) the ^nxA de- 
scription of Wisdom. The remainder of this di»- 
MMoaa (utix.-xsii.) eootaim a sin^iiarljr beautiful 
description of his former life, contrasted with his 
nctunl nuKiy, together with a tuli vindication of 
his chatacter from all the ch ugcs made or insi- 
nuatetl by his opponents. — 3. Thus ends thedisctis- 
eiun, in which it is evident both parties had partially 
failed. The points which had been omitted, or 
imperfecUj developed, are now taken up by a new 
fnterlocntor (xxzii.->xzivn.V Elihn, a young man, 
desa'iiiied fiom a collateral branch of il Limily of 
Abraham, nas listened in indignant eilence to the 
argoments of hb ddera (niii. 7)» mdt Impelled by 
an inward inspiration, he now addresses himself to 
lx>th [Mutittt iu ti>« di«cussion, and specially to Job. 
He shows that they had accused Job iif>on falite or 
iusufficieiit grounds, and failed to convict him, or to 
viudiuate God's justice. Job again bad assumed his 
entire ini>ocenoe, and }ia<i nnatgned that justice 
(juuHiL 9-1 1 ). Tbeae ernNTs be tivoea to their both 
overlooking one nrab object of all atlihriiig. God 
apf'i.hs to man hy chastisenT^i f. This statement 
does not involve any charge of i^^Hscial guilt, such 
OS the friends had aUtged and Job had repudiate<i. 
Agnin, F'lihn ni'gtics (xxxiv. 1"-17' thit any chaiT^e 
of Hiju4>t.cc, diaccL or implicit, ngnin&t Uod involves 
a contradiction in terms. God is the only source 
of justice ; the very idea of juatjoe is derived from 
His goremanoe of the universe. Job ii silent, and 
Elihu pi(>c<e>ls (xxxvi. ) to .^hew that the Al might i- 
ncsaof God is not, as Job aeems to aaieil, associated 
vith any caatempt or ncgleet of Hli enataiw. 
The re>t of the discounte hriiiLr> out forcibly the 
lesfioiui taught by the manifestations of goodness, as 
well OS greatness in cieation. The Inst words are 
evidently «-|>oken while a violent storm is coming 
on. — 4. It obvious that many wcit;hty trutlrs 
have been devekvped In the course of the discussion 
—nearly every theonr of tbo objects axid osas of 
anlTerin^ haa been reviewed— while a great advaooe 
hns been made towanls the a[iprehen«ion of doctrines 
hereafter to be revealed, such as wei« known only 
to God. But tho mystery is not yet really 
deared np. Hence the necessity for the TheopKmy 
— fifom the midst o( the .storm Jehovah speaks, in 
lai^pjage of ioeeidpanbie grandeur He reproves and 
silences the mutmurs of Jc>b. Gc<i iloes not con- 
descend, stiictly speaking, to argue ^vilh His crea- 
tures. The speculative questions discussed in the 
oolloquy art unnotieed, but tha declaration of God's 
absolute power is jllustnitod by a matrdloiidy 
beautiful and comfichensive survey of the glory of 
(sreaiioo, and his all-embracing Providence by re<- 
ftrenee to the phenomena of the animal kingdom. 
A second address compIele>i the work. It proves 
that a ciintge of injiuuce ag:iinst God involves the 
consequence that the accuser is more OOmpetefit 
than He to rult the univciae.— 5. Job's unicMrreil 
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snbabafon femribates the trUl. Tn the t«ha1(« 

fhrn ,1 Idre-si^ to Joh's opponents the integt ity of 
his character is distinctly recognised, while they 
are condemned fbr nntntth, wUdi is peideaed m 
the intercession of Job. The restoration of his ex 
temal prot^perity, which is au ineviUibte rmtlt ot 
God's peweital manifestation, symbolizes the ultim- 
ate compensatioo of the righteous for all .sutT'erinc:^ 
undergone upon earth. The great object ot the bt«k 
must surely be that which is distinctly intinuited 
in the iotroductioa, and Qonfinned in the ceoduaioo, 
to diow the ellects of cahnnity in its worst and 
most awful form upon a truly religious spirit.— 
II. Integrity of the book. — Four nuts of the book 
have hcea most generally attadted, Ohjeetieao 
have been made to the introductory and concluding 
chapters (1) ou account of the style. Of course 
there is an obvious and natural didicrence between 
the prose of the narrative and the highly ]>oeti<al 
language of the colloquy. Yet the best critics now 
acknowledge that the style of these portions is quite 
as antique in its simple and severe mndeur, a« that 
of the Pentateodi Hadf. It is end ^On that the 
doctrinal views are not in harmony with those of 
Job. This is wholly unfounded. The ibnn of 
worship bdoogs essmtisUy to the early patrhnrdMl 
typ^. !t is moreover alleged that there arc discre* 
pannes lielwecit the facts related in the iotrodoo> 
tion, and statements or dlu»ions in thedialogut. 
— 2. Strong objetlioas are made to the passive xxvii. 
from rer. 7 to the end of the chapter. Here Job 
dc.vril^ tiic nltimate tate of I lie gcxilps.s hypocrite 
in terms whkh some crittcs hold to be in direct 
flontndletlon to the whole tenour of bis argunents 
in other diMxiui~s<'s. The (act of the contradiction 
is denied by able wnlera, wiw have shown tliat it 
r»ts open a misapprehensiion of the pittriardi's 
character nivd fiiiulameiiLiI principle--.. Tlie uljole 
chapter is thoroughly co'u-rad : ihc iii^t part is 
admitted by all to t>el(»)g to Job ; nor can the rMt 
be dinned from it without injury to the aenssb 
As fer the style, Bf . Reoan, a most competent ao- 
thority in a matter of ta>te, declaies that it is one 
of the finest develonmeots in thejpoem. — 6. 'i hc 
hsl two daplers ot the addrea or the Almighty 
have been rejeclcd .is inter pol itioiis hy many ^vriten^ 
portly because of aii alleged ititeriority of style, 
partly as not having any bearing opon the urfgu^ 
ment. — 4. The sjHM'ch of Klihu presents grcritcr 
dilhcultics, and hiis been iTjected by several, whose 
opinion, however, is controveiled only by orth^ 
dixi writer^ but by some of the most sotptical oom* 
mentators. The ibrmer support their dedsioD chiefly 

on the ni.anile>t, niid to a certain ext<nl the n.il, 
difiereaoe between this and other potls of the book 
in tone of thongfat, in doctrinal view*,' and more 
p<">siti\ely in language and p?neral strle. Much 
stress also i» laid upon the iitcts tltat Kiihu is not 
mentioned in the introdndiou nor at tlie end, and 
that his speech is unanswei-ed by Job, and unno- 
ticed lu the tiual address of the Almighty. A caudid 
and searching examination, however, lesda to a 
different oonduiion. it is proved that there ia 
a deee tntenml conneiion between this and other 
parts of the Look ; there are lefl-rences to numerous 
passages in the di.<)GOun*es of Job and his Qieuds; so 
covert as only to be dieeovcied by close inquiry, 
yet, when pointed out, so striking luid natuial as to 
leave no room for doubt. Elihu sunpli^ eiiicily 
what Job repeatedly demands— a OSnfuUtiou of his 
opinioos by latiood and homHi •iguinenta. Thnm 
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b DO difficulty in accounting for the <m>i»oa of 
EUha's Bame in tbe introdoctiM. No ptftont arc 

named in the book until they appear as nj^r-nts, or 
as otberm ise couccrueJ ia the events. Agiiiu, the 
diacoarsd being substantially true did not need cor- 
rection, and is therefore lefl tmnotked in tbe final 
decision of the Almighty. More weight is to be 
atuched to the objectiofi resting upon divei^ity of 
style, and dialectic peculiarities. It may be ac- 
ooontad ftr «a llw awppositkm ihkt tha CbakWe 
foims rui'l idioms, aiie such n?; iljarly suit '1 
strle of the young and tiery spetiier.-— JIL hiito- 
rkat ekandtitr of the ««rA.^Thrw dbtfoefc tlMorio 
h.nre been mn n'.ni-r.! nt vanons times; some be- 
iiertog tha book to Us strictly hisitorical ; othcts a 
nl%ioat Ketfon; othan a oompositiou baaed upon 
fiMts. By some the authoi-ahip of the work was 
attributed to Moms. Tbe fact of Job's existence, 
nnd the siibsLuitial truth of the naiv.itivc, were uot 
likely to be denied by Hebrews or Christians, ooost- 
dcefoff tho Icthw in trhidi the pntnarrli BMBcd 
in the I4th of Ezekiel and in t! - I ] tie of St. 
Jaznes (v. 11). It is, to say the leaj>L, highly im- 
fmtbable that a Hebrew, had he hi?<»lad aiieh a 
character a<« that of Job, shnnH Imve rrprfwntcd 
him as betooging t» a lacc wnicn, though d^icended 
ftwn • COmmoo ancestor, was nerer on friendly, 
and geocnlly oo hoatile, terms with his own people. 
To uds it most be added that there is a singular 
air of reality io the whole n.mative, such m must 
atther proceed naturally from a £uthful adherence 
to objectiva Initli, or b« tha nmlt of the most con- 
summate art. ForciMe as thnsr m^umonfji mar 
a|>pear, manj crilics have adopted (he opinion either 
that iha wnala work fi a mond or religious apo- 
loi:up, or thnt, tjpnn .1 substratum of a few nidi- 
tnental lacts (kic^n ed by tradition, the genius of 
aft O^tait thinker has raised this, the most remarfc* 
able meonment of the bhemitic mind. Samuel 
Bar Narhman declares his conviction " Job did not 
•'xi.st, nnd was not a creatcfl man, but the work is 
a pombJc" Ludier lint suggested tbe theory, 
wliieli, in aame ftfm or ether, u noMT moat geno- 
T\\W reci'irfvl. He siys. " I look upon the Wk of 
Job as a true history, yet i do uot believe that all 
took plaee joai as it is written, bat that ad logo* 
nious, pioiis, and l«jirii(\I man brought it into its 
jutaeiit form."— IV. J)W probcMe eyt, cuutUry, 
and posUltm €f fik OMthor. — Tbe language alone 
doaa Botf M aaoie hare asserted, supply any decisive 
tat aa to the date of the composition. The fiict 
that the Linju.is^e oi" this work approaches fiir more 
Aearly to the Arabic than any other Hebrew pro- 
duetieo was remarked hf Jerome, and ts reoogniMd 
by the souncii->t cillios. On the other hnnd. there 
aie undoubtedly many Aramaic words, and gram- 
natica) lorms, which some critiea have regarded as 
etroDf: pmof that the writeirs roust have lived 
dunng, even aller tJi« captivity. At piTsent 
thia hypothesis is universally given up as uuteituble. 
It is proved that the Aramaisms of the book of Job 
•re snch as chaiacterise the antique and highly 
jv^tic .-tj]!'. It may Vje retjanlerl ns a settled point 
that tha book was written lon^ Ix fure the aile; 
while tihere is alwdutely notliing to proveaMer 

d.jte th.111 the Pentateuch, or even tliose parts ot" 
the Pentateuch which appear to belong to tlie pa- 
triarcfaaJ age. This impimskin is borne out by the 
style. Al! rn'tics have lerocntwi its gnmil archaic 
chai-acter. I'he i'xieiit to which the intlueooe of 
thia hook la ftmpUhk in tlie later Utmlui* of the 



Hebrews, is a subject of gieat interest and import- 
ance; but it has not yet been therengfaly inves- 
tigateJ. Considerable weight tniist be attached to 
the tkct that Job is tur more leuiaikable for 
obscurity than any Hebrew writing. There is an 
obscurity which results fioro confusion of thought, 
from carelessness and inacciiracVt or from studied 
iiivo]uti(ii» and artificial cumliiiation of metaphors 
indicating » late ag*. But when it b owing to 
ohaolete wenla, infenaa edaeentntioa of thought 
u; ! language, and inciJentiil allusions to In fi r- 
gottcu tjaditioDs, it is an all but infallible pixx>f 
of primeval antiquity. Such are precfaaly the 
difficulties in this book. We arrive at tlie Fame 
eonclusiou from coasidering the institutions, miui- 
ners, and historical facts described or alluded to. 
Ewald, whose judgment in this caw will not be 
qu«4ioned, asserts very positively that in all the 
ilt^^criptioiis of manneis an>i customs, domestic, 
socialt *od political, and even in tbe indirect nllo- 
sieoe and lUnstiations, the genuine colouring of tlie 

age of Job, that is of the period hot ween Abialiam 
and Moses, is very faithfully observed ; that all hi»- 
terical enmplei and allasioaa are taken eidiiaifaly 
from patriarchal times, and thnt there is a com- 
plete iuid suL-cessful avoidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences, which in his opinion vay ham 
been known to the writer. All critics concur in 
extolling the fiesh, antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, tlie genuine iiir of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the desert, the stamp of boar 
antiquity, and the theroogh ceartitency in the de* 
vclopment of characters, equally n-maikaMe for 
originality and tbrce. Moreover, there is sutiiciait 
rtaaen to beliere that noder faiwmble circum- 
st.tiif^ a descendant of Abraham, who wai hiinsclf 
a warrior, and amistomed to meet princes on term!> 
of eqoalll^, would at a vary early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge, which we admire 
in Job. No positive historical fiKt or allusion can 
be jiroducefi from the book to prove that it could 

not have been written before the time of Mosea, 
The single objection wbieh preieata any diflknlty Is 

the mention of the Chaldneaiis in the introductory 
chapter. IL is certain that they appear first in 
Hewew history about the year 8.C. 770. But the 
name of Chest- f, thr- ancestor of the race, i* fnund 
io the genenlogiciii table iu Gcuei>is (xxii. 22), a 
fact quite wffidcQt to prove the early eiiilenoe of 
the people as a sepnmte tribe. The arguments 
which have induced the genei-ality of modem critics 
to assipi a later date to this book m»y l>c reduced 
to two bead«: — 1. We are told that tbe doctrinal 
system leoomdderalily in advance of the MoMlet in 

fact that it is the itsult of a nH-fjjt from the stem, 
narrow dogmatism of the Pentateuch. Again it 
is aitd that the representation «f angele, aod elill 
more .fjiecially of Sjitui, belongs to a later epoch, 
it is al^ to be remarked that no chaige of idolatry 
is brought against Job by his opponents when enum- 
erating all the crimes which they can inwgioe 
to account (or his calamitiea. The only allusion to 
the subject (xxxi. 2o) refers to the e!iilie>t tonn of 
false religion known in the East. To an Isiaelitet 
living after the hitrodaction of heathen rllam eadi 
a charge was the very first which would have .sug- 
gested ibelt^ nor can any one satisfactory reason be 
aaaigoed Ibr the emiBsioa.->-3. Nearly all n)o<lera 
Clitics, even those who iidimt thf' inspiration of the 
author, agree in the opinion that the composition 
of thft whole watk» tha U^l/ ayilamatie davalap- 
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XMut of the plot, and the philosophic tone of 
thought in<licate n considerable proj^ress in mental 
cultiTatioo fiu- beyood what cu, with aar show 
of prolxbiHty, bt nippoHd to haw tttbliM befbre 
llv iLi' f Solomon. It should, however, be le- 
muritoU that the persons introduced in this book 
batoBf to a enuntrj cclebretcd for wisdom in the 
earliest times ; insomuch that the writer who speaks 
Ol thone ichools considers that the peculiarities of 
ttiO Salomonian writings were derived from intcr- 
ooarse with its inhsbitaats. The book of Job differs 
from those writings chiefljr in its greater earnest- 
DPsa, rehemence of feeling, viracity of imagination, 
•ad &m indcpendflni inqmiy into the priiMinlfli of 
iMo9 gofCTB B ie n t; dmraelmftieiainiroiililneiD 
of n piimilive nice, ac<,pidnt«l only with the patri- 
archal foixn of religion, rather than of a scholastic 
age. There is indwd nothing in the eomporition 
incompatible with thr> Mosaic i^e, adroittinp the 
auiiieotidty and integrity of the Pentateuch. TiieBe 
considerations lead of course to the conclusion that 
the book must have been written before the pro- 
mulgatioa of the Law, by one speaking the Hebrew 
language, and thorouglily coorersant with the tia- 
ditions priMSfT sd in the iamily of Abraham, One 
hypotheda whkh faaa been lately brought forward, 
and supported by yery ingenious arguments, de- 
senres a more special ootioe. Hut suppositiM is, 
that Job may My been written after the settle- 
ment of the Ismelifi^i r\ dweller in fhr south of 
Judaea, in a district immediately bordering upon 
the Idmneaa demt. The inhabitants of that dis- 
trict were to a consideiablc citent isolated from 
the rest of the satioD. A resident there wuuld 
have peculiar opportuniUes of collecting the varied 
and ectnaiva infimnatMn which waa possessed 
bj tiie andior of Job. The loail eolottrinf^ to 
strikingly chanxctcristic of this book, and so evid- 
ently natural, is just what might be expected from 
aneli a wrfter. The people appear «M» to have 
been noted for freshness and originality of mind ; 
qualities seen in the woman of Tcko;vh, or still 
more remarkably in Amos, the poor and unlearned 
herdman, also of Tekoah. Some weight may also 
be attached to the obs«r\"ation that tJie dialectic 
peculiarities of Southern Palestine, espedally the 
softening of the aspiiatae and cnhangM ^ the 
ribUanliy nMuble tne ftw iHfei'geiiues nvm pure 
Hebrew which n: ? i n Ns I in tin Ixwk of Job. The 
oontrovcrsy about the authorship cannot ever be 
finally settled. From the Inlndactten H mty cer- 
tainly be inferred thnt the writer liv^l many years 
atter the death ot J^th. From the itrongnt internal 
•rldflDce it is al!to clear that he must eithir havo 
composed the work before the Liw was promul- 
gated, or under most peculiar arcumstaooen which 
emmpteil him from its influence. 

Irab. L The kat in order of tfai low «f 
Joklatt(Gen. z. 29; IChr. I. 89). Hbnamehaa 
not been discoverer! among the Arab names of 
places in Southern Arabia, where he ought to be 
found wHh the other aooe of Jolrt«a*"4. One of 
the " kingfi" of K lom rOen. xixvi. 33, 34; 1 Chr. 
L 44, 45), enumerated after the genealogy of Esaa, 
and Seirtsnd Mwf the pb jlaraia fteoomded from 
Esau.^S. King of MAr>ON ; one of the northern 
chieftains who attempted to oppo»c Josluia's con- 
quest, and were routed by him at Meron (Josh, 
zi. 1, only).— 4. Head of « Benianite heoM (1 Chr. 
tW. 10). 

MA'td, Iht wift nd at fha mae tin* die 



aont of Amram, and the mother of Moses and 
Aaron (Ex. ii. 1, vi. 20 ; Num. xxvi. 59). 

Jo'dA. Judah the Lcrite^ in a paaauo whidi ia 
difficult to tuiwd (1 fiid. T. M; me Eir. ia. «). 

Jo ed, » BenjMBil«{» tlw am of Pedaith (Ndu 
«i. 7). 

Jo'eL L EUtd eon of Saunel the nmphA 

(1 Sam. viiL 2 ; 1 Chr. vi. 31i, ir. 17), and father 
(A Ueman the singer.— 2. In 1 Chr. vi. 36, A. V., 
Joel seems to be merely a corruption of Shaul in 
ver. 24.-8. One of the twelve minor prophets; 
the son of Pethuel, or, aooordmg to the LXX., 
Bethuel. Beyond this fkct all is conjecture as to 
the pen«onal hktorj of Jod. Fsettdio-lilpifihaaina 
(ii. 245) records a txwdition that he was of tho 
tribe of Reuben, bom and buri&l at Bt'thhoron, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Coesaiea. it is most likely 
that be lived in Judam. Manj different enioiaw 
have been expressed about the date of Joel s pro- 
phecy. Credner has placed it in the reign of Jonah, 
bertholdt of Uezekian, Kimchi, Jahn, &c., of Ma- 



h, and Calmet of JosLah. Tlie majority of 
critics and cximmcntatorii tis upon the ictga of 
Uzxiah.— 7^ nature, styl€f and cont€nt» of the 
pnphtqf^W* find* whu we should cxpeet on the 
soppee lthw of Jod Mnf tiw first prophet to Jndah, 
only a giand outline of the whole ten ible scene, 
which was to be depicted more and more in detail 
by subsequent propheli, thtt aoope^ therdove, Sa 
not any |«rticalar invasion, but the whole day of 
the Loid. The proximate event to which the pro- 
phecy related was a public calaadtj«then impendii^ 
on Judaea, of a twofold character: Wfuit of water, 
and a plague of locusits, coutinumk; for several 
years. The prophet exhorts tliu }>et>p!e to turn to 
God with penitence, fiutiogi and Bf«jer ; and then 
(he says) the plague shall eeeee, and tiM ntfndeeoHid 
in its season, and the land ptld her accustomed 
fniit. ilay, the time will be a most joyful one ; 
fer God, hf the ontponrlnf of Hu Mrit, will im- 
part to His worshippei-s increased knowledj^e of 
i^imseif, and after the exd&ion of the enemies of 
i^is people, will extend through them the blessings 
of true religion to heathen land>. This is the 
simple argument of the book ; only that it is beau- 
i)fi<Kl and enriched with variety of ornament and 
pictorial description. The style of the original is 
perspicuous (except towards the end) and elegant, 
surpassing that of all other prophet*, except Isaiah 
and liabakkuk, in sublimity. The locusts of ch. ii. 
were r^;arded by many interpralen of the UAcmt* 
ury i Lowth, Shaw, &c ) as figunitive, and intro- 
duced by way of comparuAJU to a hostile aitny of 
men fix>m the north country. This view is now 
^CTcrally abandoned. Maurice strongly nxainLaiiis 
the iiteiiJ interpretation. And yet the pl.iguc con- 
tained a p«urable in it, which it w.xs the prophet's 
niaiion to unfold. The aflerwanU" ch.ii.S7 
of the A. v., raises us to a higher level of viaton, 
and brings into view Messianic tmes and sct-ncs. 
Here, sajs Steudel, we have a Uessianic prophecy 
altof^rther. If thjapredictiflB haaerer yetbcw fii^ 
fine<l, we must certainly re^ the event to Acts ii. 
Lastly, the aocompanying portents and judgments 
upon the enemies of Grid find their various solu- 
tions, acconling to the interpreters, in the rej>eatt>d 
deportations of the Jews by umghbouiing meixkuitss, 
and sale to tlie Macedonians (I Mace. iii. 41, and 
EmL, xzvii. I'i), followed by Uie sweeping awaj of 
the Mifhboaite aatioas (Maurice) ; in the «rmtft 
aooonipaajiiif tut onOTfiiiwi, in the ftH of Je 
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Icm, in the bi-caking up of all Imnnn ji .lit! But 
here agtun the idea iodadat «U maoifistatioQS of 
jadgment, coding with the lMe.«4. A SfattMNllte 
«d»ief (1 Chr. iv. 35). — 5 A descendant of Rcaben. 
Junilis and Treinellias make him the eoa of Hauoch, 
who* «ti>era trace his descent tlirough Carmi (1 
Chr. V. 4'.— 8. Chief of the Gadites, who dwi'lt in 
the lan.l of Basliau (1 Chr. v. 12).— 7. The son 
of krahwh, of the tribe of I&sachar (1 Chi', vii. 3). 
—8. The brother of Nathan of Zobah (1 Chr. ai. 
38), and one of David's $ruard.->9. The ek\t/F of 
the Ger«homites in the reign of I>aviel (1 Chr. iv. 
7» 1 1 V— 10. A Gershooite LeTit« in the rei^ of 
13km, aoo of Jdrid, • dewMBifant of Laaifam, and 
probably the fjme tis the preo^ing (1 Chr. xxili. 8. 
xxTt. 22).— U. The son of Pedaiah, and a clitef of 
the balf-tribc of Manaaseh, west of Jordao, in the 
naga of David (1 Chr.rxTti. 20).— IJJ. A Kohath- 
ite Lerite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 
12).— 18. One of the sons of Nebo, who returned 
with Ezra, and hod nuirried a foreign wife (£ir. 
X. 43).— 14. The aon of Zichri, a Benjamite (M«h. 
xi. 9). 

Jo'ttbli, woa of Jcrobun of Gedor (1 Cbr. xii. 
^• 

Joe'nr, a KaiUti, «iw Ofetiil** opteiu (1 

Chr. x«. C). 

loglnliall, one of the cities on the east of Jordan 

which were built and fortified by the trib*- of Gad 
when they took po&»^ioa of their territory (Num. 
zxzii. 35). 

Yogli, thofiillHr of BokkUa Iteitt chief (Nmn. 

xxxiT. 22). 

JollA. 1. One of tlie sons of Bcriah, the Ben- 
kmita (I Chr. riii. 16).^ Tbo Tizit^, OM of 
MTid't goard (t Chr. li. 45). 

JoTianan. L Son of Azariah, and granJson of 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and iather of Axariah, 
3 (1 Chr. ri. 9, 10, A. V.). We may conclude 
wfthoct mnch doabt that Johanan's nontificate fell 
ia the reign of Rehoboom.— Son ot Elioenai, the 
eon of Neariah, the son of Shcm.ii.-d), in the line of 
Zenibbabel's imn (l Chr. ui. 24).— 8. The son of 
Kareah, and one of the captains of the scattered 
ivrniKuit* of the aniiy of Judah, who escaped in the 
final attack npon Jerutalem hj the Chaldeana. H« 
'wmei OtUBA i^piinil tb« plot offahmMl* bat in 
vain. After the murder of Gedaliali, Johanan was 
one of the foremost in the pursuit ot his aasasain, 
and rescoed the captives he had carrM off fimm 
Blizpah 'Jer, tH. 1!-If)). Fearins; the vi!Ti:^pitw 
of ihi: Chajiieari.s, the captains, with Johauau at 
their bead, notwithstanding the warnings of Jere- 
miah, letired into Egypt.— 4. The (iretbom son of 
Joafah kinf of Judah (l Chr. iii. 1.5).— A valiant 
Beoja'iiit. who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 
4).—^ A Gadite warrior, who fblktwad Davkl 
fl Chr. ni. 19).^. Th* firihcr of Attrith, an 
Ephi-aimite in the time of Ahax f2 Chr. 12 . 

—8. The scm of Hakkatan, and chief of the Beue- 
Azgad who returned wfth Esra (Eir. viii. 12).— 
9. Tbe con of Eli&shib, one of the chief Levites 
(Keh. xii. 33 ; Exr. x. 6).— 10. The son of Tobiah 
the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). 

jQbaa.'um ^ JtbohaBin mof BeUi (1 EdL is. 
99 ; comp. Exr. x. 98). 

John. 1, The father of Mattatliia*, and gi-and- 
fiUhar of the Matyahaean iiuniljr (1 Mace ii. 1).— 
t. Hm cMertaoa of M^ittaihiaa annumwd Caddis, 
wbnwm dain by "the children of Jambri" (1 

Maee. fl. 2, ix. 3$-38).— 8. The &ther of Eupo- 
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lemus, one of the envoys whom Judas Maccaboeua 
sent to Rome (1 Haco. viii. 17 ; 2 Maoc. ir. 11). 
—4 Tho ion of SbMD, the hrather of Jndaa Itao- 

cabaeus (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xvi. 1).— 6, An nvof 
£rom the Jews to Lysias (2 Hacc. xi. 17). 

John. 1. One of tbt h^pri«rt*a &m97, who» 
with Annas and Caiaphas, sat in judprocnt upon the 
Apostles Peter and Joho (Acts iv. t>). Ligiitfoot 
identifies him with R. Johanan ben 2^accai.— 2. 
The Hebrew name of the Evaofdht Mark {Jut* 
xif. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37). 

Jolin the Apostle. It will be convenient to 
divide the life which ia the aubject of tbe present 
arllde into periods eoi respuudbg boA to tm f;emit 
ciitical epochs which separ.ife one part of it fiom 
another, and to marked differences iu the trast> 
worthioesa of the souroee fivni whkh our nwtarinh 
are r! Hvixi. In no instance, perhaps, is such a 
division more uece^iry than in this. One portion 
of the Apostle's life and work stands oat before ot 
as in the clearness of broad daylight Over those 
which precede and follow it there brood the shadows 
of darktiess .-utd unoei-tainty.— I. Be/ore the call to 
tKt ditcipUthip. — We bnv« no data for actlttiv 
wKh any taotatode tbe time of Um Apoede's birth. 
The genei'ol impression left on us by tti' Go }nl 
narrative i% that be wras younger than the brother 
whose name commonly precedes his (Matt. iv. 91« 
I. 3, xrii. 1, Src. ; but comp. Ln!:,- \\. 28, where 
the order is inverted), younger than his fricfid 
Peter, possibly also than his Master. The Gospds 
give us the name of his father Zebedaeos (Matt. iv. 
21) and his mother Salome (Matt, xxvii. 56, com- 
pared with Mark xv. 40, xvi, 1). They lived, it 
may be inftrrad firom Jdin i. 44> in or near the 
eane town aa thoee who were nfterwaidi the oooi- 
ponions and partnore of tJieir children. There on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee the Apostle and his 
brother grew up. Tbe mentieii or the hired 
M;i-viuit« * (Mark i. 20\ of hi'; mother's •*Mib- 
staiice " (Luke viii. 3i, of "his own house" (John 
xix. 27), implies a position removed by at leail 
some steps from absolute poverty. Of the chai jcter 
of Zebedaeus we have hknily the slightest Xxanx, 
We are led to infer that be had died before his wife 
followed her chUdroi in their woi^ of aiinistrBtion. 
Her dnnder meets as aa presenting the mm 
marked fintures as those which were conspicuous in 
her son.— II. From the eaU to the disc^tleekip <o 
Me depeartute from Jenualem.—''The ordinary lift 
of tlie fisherman of the ."^ea of Galilee was at last 
broKen in upon by tbe news tiut a Prophet had 
once more appeared. The voice of John the Baptist 
was beard in the wilderness of Judaea, and tire 
publicans, ptasants, soldiei^, and fisheraen of 
Galilee gathered round him. Among these were 
th" two sons of Z^Mdaoua and their friends. With 
till ni pi>rhaps was One whoD) u yet they knewnot. 
Assuming that the unnamed disciple of John i. 37- 
40 was the evangelist bimadf, we are led to think 
of that meetii^, of the lengdiened telerview that 
followed it as the starting-point of the entire devo- 
tion of heart and soul wluch lasted through his 
whole life. Then Jesus loved bim as he loved aU 
earnest .sct>keis after rightconsness and truth (comp. 
Mark x. 21). The worfs of that evening, though 
unrecorded, were mighty in their etiect. 'i he dt8> 
cipbai (Jelia apiNurentlv Hnona tliem) followed their 
new tendMT to Galilee ( Jclm i. 44), wera with 
him, as such, nt the mamape-fesist of Caua (ii. 2), 
joumejed with him to (>iperuaun« and tbeooe to 
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Jcnualem (ii. 12. 22), cum back tluoogb SMiwia 
(ir. 8), and then, for fame nnoertuo fiitffYal of 
time, rcttinieO t'> thrir former occiipati From 
Hiis time they take their {dace among the coxD|ian j 
of diadfiki. Thtf wm wltyn ti» huMRBort 
circle ot their Lord's friends. The thiw, Peter, 
Jame!>, and John, are with him when none eke are, 
in the chamber of denth (Mark v. :;7 ), in the glory 
of the ti-ansfitrtiinfioti (Miitt. xvii. 1^, when h<? 
forcwai us tJieui of the destruction of the ll<Aj City 
(Mark liii. 3, Andrew, in this instance with them), 
in Uw ifaaj «£ Qethacnwa*. Pitor i» through- 
oat the mAtr of that Imid ; to Jdha bdongs the 
yet more momoriiMc distinction of Wiiip the liis- 
dple whom Jesus Utred. Tbej hardly sustain the 
popular 0ottoo, foalmd br tbo mtlTad typos oi 
Christian aii, of a nnture peiitle, yielJing, feminine. 
The name Bonuerges (MiU'k iii. 17) implies a vehem- 
ence, z^l, intensity, which gave to those who had 
it the might of Sons of Thunder. Through his 
mother, we may well believe, John fint came 
to know that Mnry Magdalene whose character he 
dcpicti with audi « life>liko toodi, and that othor 
Muf to whom ho waa af to rwa i di to atand in oo 
dose and special a relation. The fulness of his 
oarratire of witat tbo other evMwelists omit (John 
Xt.) kada to tho ooDdnaioD that bo waa united alM» 
by some special ties of intimacy to the family of 
Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at leugtii ou 
the tamiltar history of the Lost Supper. As they 
go out to the Mount of Olives the chosen three are 
nearest to their Master. They only ore within 
sight or hearing of t)ic conflict in Gethsemane (Matt, 
nvi. 37). Whin Um betrayal ii acoooDplidied, 
PbCot and John, after tho fint mooMat of coofiHion, 
fellow afar off, while the others simply seek safety 
in a h.isty flight (John xviii. 15). The nersonal 
aoqaniiitanoe which existed bctwoen John and 
Caiaphris eiiaLk'd him to piin both for liim- 

self and i'ttcr, but the latter remnins in tlie poich, 
with tlie officer:! and servants, while John himself 
appArently is admitted to the council-chamber, and 
follows Jesus thenoe, eves to the praetorium of the 
Koman Procurator (John iv il, IG, 19, 28). Thence, 
as if the desiro to aeo the ood, and tbo ioro which 
WM atronger than doath, ooalidnod him trough all 
the terrors and sorrows of that day. ):v. f llovvcd, 
aooiMnpanied probably by his own nu>Uier, Maiy 
the mother of Jesus, and Mary Mi^Edaiene, to the 
place of crudHzion. The tn h< r vrho h.ul been to 
him as a brother Uavcs to him n brother's duty. 
Ho is to be as a son to the mother who is left 
desolate (John xix. 26-27). The Sabbath that fol- 
lowed was spent, it would appear, in the same com- 
pary. He icvx-ivcs Peter, in spite of his denial, on 
the old terms of firitnddiip. it is to them that 
Mary Magdaleoo Ant nau with tbo tUti^ of tho 
emptievi scpulchic (John xx. 1) ; tlicy are the first 
to go togetiier to f-cc whstt the strange words meant. 
N<»t without some bearing on thdr respective 
characters isi the Ihct that John is the more im- 
petuous, numing on iriOitt eiigerly to the rovk-tomb ; 
Peter, the least restrained by awe, the first to enter 
in and look (John xx. 4-6). For at least eight 
days they ceothioed in Jerusalem (John xi. 26). 
Then, in tlie interval between the resunettion and 
tho aaoensioD, we find them still together on the 
8M of Oalike (John ixi. 1), aa though they would 
calm tlie e.i£;er surpense of that pcnod ( t ex|ie< ta- 
tion by a return to their old caliiog and their old 
ftnaiiur MiutK. Ucm t«o ianchancMitie 



difleifDoe. John is the first to recognise in tho dim 
ferm aeon hi the morning twilight the pre se nce of 

his ri^cn Lord ; Peter the first to plunge into the 
water and swim towards the shore where He stood 
caUii^ to them (John xxi. 7). Tho hat word* of 
the Gospel revetu to us the deep affection which 
Quited the two friends. It is not enough for I'eter 
to know his own future. That at once su^e:' st* thm 
question, " And what shall this man do? " (John 
xxi. 21). The history of the Acts show.* the name 
union. They are of course together nt the ascension 
and 00 the dagf of Pentecost. Tegether tliey enter 
the Temple a» wonhippeis (Acta lit. 1 ) and proteet 
a^inst the threats of the Sanhctli iin (iv. 1.5 . 
They are fellow->workers in the fii>t great step of 
tho Chnrdi'o apaneton. The apostle whew wmth 
had been roused by the unbelief of the SAmnrif.'\ns 
overcomes his national exclu>ivcness and rereives 
them as his brethren (viii. 14). The persecution 
which \v:ls pushed on by Saul of Tarsus did not 
drive him or any of the apostles from their f>ost 
(viii. 1). When the persecutor came back as tho 
convert, hoip it is true, did not see liim ^Gal. I* 19), 
hot tlda of uuuiae dom not favolve the foleience 
that he had Iffl Jeru>^alem. The shai7>ci thouc;h 
shorter persecution which followed under Uerod 
Agrippn Iwoui^t a greet aonow to him in the 
marlynlom of his brother (Acts xii. 2). His friend 
was driven to seek safety in flight. Fiitet-a yeru** 
after St. Paul's first visit he wis still at Jerusalem 
and helped to take pni-t in the settlement of the 
grent controversy between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians (Acts xv. 6). His position and ivptita- 
tion there were thoee of one ranking among tho 
ehitf ^^pillars" of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). Of 
the work of the Apostle durins; this j^h^i iod we Live 
hardly the slightest trace.-^III. From hts (U^ 
partitre from Jtnueiem to hu dbufl.— The tradi- 
tions c f a Liter ape come in, with more or les.- show 
of hkelihood, to till up U>e great gap which separ- 
ates the Apoitle of Jerusalem from the Bidiop of 
Kphe^u^. It wns a natural conjecture to sopposo 
that he remained iu Judaea till the death of the 
Virgin released him from hi* trust. Whai this 
took place we can only ooigectnre. Then are no 
signs of his being at Jemauem at the time of St. 
Paiil'.s last visit (Acts xxi. '. The p;i.sloriil ejii.stles 
set aside the notion that he had come to Epfaesus 
before the woric of the Apoictle of the GentiKs waa 
broiii^ht to its conclusion. Out of many contra- 
dictory statements, iixiog his departure under 
Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as Domitian, we 
have hardly any data for doing more than rejecting 
the two extremes. Nor is it certain that his work 
as an Apostle was transferred at once from Jeru- 
mlem to fipbeatis. The pidwe which tiaditioii 
fllb up ftr ne has the merit of being fall and trivid. 
but it blend.s together, without much rt-g.ud to 
harmony, things probable and improbable. He is 
diipwrecked on Ephcms, and arrives tliere in thao 
to check the progress of the heresies whiih sprang 
up after St. I'aul's departure. In the peisecutiou 
uiulor Domitian he is token to Rome, and there, by 
his boldness, though not by death, gains the crown of 
martyrdom. The boiling oil into which be is 
thrown has no power to hurt him. He is tlicn 
sent to kbonr in tho minm,aQd Patouis ia the 
place of his exile. The aceeasion of Ncevn lireM 
him from dant;er, and hf ir',:rns to Ephesu.-i. 
There he set ties the canon ot tlie Goqiel-history by 
ftnnllj ntlMting the troth of the lint three 
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(ii->?pels, and writ'ng hh own tr snpp'v what they 
left wanting. Heresies coiitmue tu siww them- 
mItu, bat he meets them with the ttroogcst pos« 
iibU pratcvt Thrangh hi* MOMf the grwt t«mple 
of Artemb is it Iwt nft of H« HMgnlfieRKe, and 
even levelled with the i:^und. He intiodiu-es and 
perpetuate* the Jewish mode of celebrating the 
toUr ftvt. At KphestM, b* aiiiMn* m en* 
whd w« a trtw priest of the Lord, beBrinp on his 
brow the plate of gold, with the lacml name cu- 
gmved on it. The very time of his death lies 
within the rct^on tf crrrjfy-nr c iTithcv than of his- 
tory, and the Unites tiiai have been assigned for it 
range ftom A.D. 89 to A.D. 120. The result of 
aU this aoootnqlattoo of apoerjrpltol materials is, 
ftom (MM point of view, disappointins; enough. 
We find it bi tter and more siitisfviiii^ t • turn again, 
ftr all our oooccptioos of the ApocUe's miod and 
dmnettr, to tbo wauAj noarit ti tha K. T., and 
the writinj^ wbidi he himself has left. The truest 
thought that we can attain to is still that be was 
** tha disciple whom Jesos lof«d ** ; returning that 
lore with a de^'p, absorbing, unwavering Hpvotion. 
He is the Apostle of Love, not because he starts 
from the easy temper of t neral benevolence, nor 
agatii as beiog of a character sofl^ yieidii^t femiaiae, 
bat becaaae ne has ^rown, ever more and more, 
int" '1 1 r I of 11 m whom he loved so truly. 

John tlie jBaj^t was of the priestly race by 
bvCh pamta* for hti fiidier Zaehariai was himself 
* Iplteft of the course of Abia, or Abijah ( 1 Chr. 
xxir. 10), offering incense at the very time when a 
ma wa« promt«««l to him ; and Elkcabeth wa.i of 
the datic;iitei^ of .\an)n (l-uke i. 5). The dirine 
mission of John wai the subject of prophecy many 
centuries before his birth. His birth — a birth not 
aceo ndia g to the onlioarjr laws of aataxe, but 
thnmgh the mfraedhnB interpoeltiM of almighty 
powei^ — wns foretold by .1:1 ,ti "1 sent from God, 
who proclaimed the character and office of this 
wwjJeifitl ddU. ThsM marvdlotts melaliaas as 
to the character an t i nrrcr of 'h? son, for whom 
be had so long piiayed 111 ram, were too much fur 
the &ith of the aged Zacharios. And now the 
LonJ's gracious promise tnrrif^I not : Etl,: iH^th. f r 
greater privacy, retired into the hili-country, 
wUthe* she wns soon afterwards followed by her 
kinswoman Mary. Three months after this, and 
irhac Mary still rtmaioed with hrr, Elizabeth was 
'! llv. red of a f-on. The birth of John piweded by 
six months that of oar Lord. On the eighth day 
tha dnU of promise was, b ooblbraiity with the 
Lnr of Ifoces (Lev. lii. 3), brought to the priest 
ier dmmcisiaii, and as the performaoce of this 
rite was the aocnstomed tinw ftr Mnlny a child, 
fh<? friends of the family proposed to call him 
ZachaiT;i5 after the Q.-une of his father. The mother, 
howom', required that he should be called John ; 
a decision which Zacharias, still speechless, con- 
firmed by writing on a tablet, *'his name is John." 
Thf jiidi;meiit on his want of faith was then at 
once withdrawn. Qod's wonderful interposition in 
tho Urth of John had jmp r i w e J tho minas ofmanj 
with a certain solemn awe and eipectati ti M ake 
iii. A single verite coutaitts ail that we know 

of John'* history for a spnce of thirty years ; the 
whole period which elapsed between Ins birtli nnd 
the oommen cement of his public romistry. " The 
child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in 
the des«rt« till tha day of his showing unto Isnel " 
(Lukei.80\ JohD ordained to be « Kasarite 
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" from his birth (Lnlce I. 15). Dwellini: by hifn^-lf 
^ in the wild and thinly peopled rej^ioa westward yf 
' the Dead Sea, he pccfinced himself by self-tlisdpline, 
j and by constant oprnmnnloD with God, for tho 
j wondmbl office to whidi ho had ben divinely 
called. The very appeanince of the holy Bajitis-t 
1 was of itself a lesson to his countrymen j his dress 
I was that of tin oM propliets — a garment woven of 
camel's hair (2 K. i. 8). attache^l to the body bv a 
I Isithem girdle. tii& food wan such as the desert 
ailbrded— locusts (Lev. xi. 23) and wild honer 
i (Ps. Ixxxi. 16). Aud now the lonj^ secluded hermit 
came forth to the discharge of his otlice. Uis 
j supci natiiial biiih — bis hai^ ascetic life — his »• 
I putation for estraordinaiy sanctity — aud the gener- 
I ally prevailing expectation that some great one waa 
[ about to appear — these causes, without the aid of 
miraculous power, for ''John did no miracle" 
(John X. 41), wers snfBelent to attrset to him a 
great multitude from " every quarter " (Matt. iii. 
5). Brief and startling was his first eiliortatiou 
to them : " Repent yonr tiw kingdom of heanmt 
Ls at hand." Some score of verses contain all that is 
recorded of John's preaching, aud the sum of it ail 
is repentance ; not mere l^al ablution or expiatioii, 
but a change of heart and life. Many of every 
class pressed forward to confess their sins and to bo 
baptised. Thi^ |)rcp.'iratory b.iptism of John Wiis a 
visible sign to the people, and a distinct acknow* 
ledgment by them, thst a Imrty reoooeiation of 
sin and a real amendment of life were necessarr f"r 
admission iuto tho kingdom of heaven, which the 
Baptist proclaimed to ho at band. But tho foada- 
mental distinction between .John's baptism unto 
repentance, and that biiptisin na^uinpan ed with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit which our Loid afterwaids 
ordained, is clearly marked by John hhnself (Halt. 

iii. 11, 13). As a preacher, John was eminently 
practical and discriminatini;. The mission of 'li, 
Bapti&t'>-«n extraordinary one for an extraoidiuary 
purpos e — was not limited to tiioss who had openly 
foi^aken the covenant of God, and so foiffite-l its 
principle, it was to the whole people alike. 
Jesus Himself came from Galilee tn Jordan to be 
hnptirsed of John. But here a difficult question 
anses — How is John's acknowledgment of Jesus at 
the moment of His presenting Himself for baptism 
oompatiblo with his subsequent saeextion that ho 
knew Him not, save by the deseent of the Holy 
Spirit ujion Him, which took j)laco a'ter His 
baptism? It must be home in miod tliat their 
places of rasidcneo wrv at the two exti«mi(ies of 
the country with but little means of conimuijication 
between tliem. It is possible therefoi-e that the 
Savloiir aud the Baptist had never before met. It 
was ccrt.aiuly of the utmost importance that there 
should be no suspicion of concfi t or collusion be- 
tWian tiiem. With the baptkm of Jesus John's 
more especial ofHoe ceased. He still continued, 
however, to present himself to his countrymen in 
the capacity of witness to Jesus. From inci'iental 
notices in Scripture we learn that John and his 
diKfploB oonlinued to baptise some time after our 
Lord enterecl upon his ministry (seo .Tohn iii. 2'5, 

iv. 1 ; Acts xix. 3). Wo gather also that John 
instructed his disciples in ceitain moial and reli- 
gious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix. 14 ; l.uki; v. 
and prayer (Luke xi. 1). But shortly alter he 
had given his testimony to the Messiah, John's 
public ministrr was bnrowht to a oloae. In darioe 
disniM of ^ Antifw had 
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takm to hin)self the wife of bis bratiMT FUUp; 
And wh«a Jgha reproved him fcr tM«, M wvU M 
for other sins (Lake Hi. 19), Herod cast him into 
Bciaon. Tho pbM of bis oonfinmeat was the 
«a«tto of IfiMbNra*-* Ibrtiw ott Iho otrtm dMn 
c>f th*^ Deod Sea. It was here that report? n*nrhed 
bim of the tnirsdes which our Lord wa$ workmg 
in lodbea. With a riew therefore to oreroome the 
scruples of his d y i] 1 John sent two of them to 
Jesos hinmlt to ask Uie question, ** Art Thou He 
that should come? " They were answered not hj 
words, but by a series of miiaokt wroqglifc bofort 
their eyes; and while Jflsos baido IIm two vnm- 
seogers carry back to Johu as his only iin&wer the 
TCfMMrt of what ih^ bad soaa and beard, He took 
oaanion to guard tlio ndMtado wlw HmroQiided 
Hini, a-jiuiu-it siipjKwioc; that the Baptist himself 
was shaken in mind, by a direct appeal to their own 
koevliilgo of his life and chaiMltr. Jesus further 
procfetls ff^ :!("l-vr^ tlut John wiw, according to the 
true meaning oi the propltecy, the Elijah of the 
now coreoant, foretold by Malachi (ili. 4). The 
event indeed proved that Jdu was to Uorod what 
Elijah had been to Abab. Nothing but tiw daatli 
of the Baptist would siitisfy the i-esontment of 
Uarodiaa. A ooort lestival wan kept at Macfaaerus 
IB boBonr of tha Uag^a birthday. AAir aopper, 
the daughtT nf Herodiaa came in and danced before 
the oooapany, ood so channed was the king by her 
giaoi UmA Be pronaised with an oath to ^ve her 
'«v!::^t«irM»\-f>r shf should ask. Salome, prompted by 
her auitudoued motlicr, demanded the head of Johu 
the Baptist. Herod gave instructions to an officer 
of his guard, who WMt and nnoalad Join in the 
priiiou, and hi* YmA was broogbt to ftMt tiie eyes 
of the atlult«re«d whose sins he had denounced. His 
death is supposed to have oocurred just baAtre the 
tUlid pMNover, in the course <^ tho Lord'a nlitbtry. 

Jdlm, Gospel of. l. Authority. — No doubt luw 
bean entcrtamed at any time in the Chuix^, either 
of tha canonical authority of this Goapet, or of its 
beln^ written by St. John. No other book of the 
N. T. is authenticatdd by testimwiy of so eaily a 
date as that of the disciples which is embodied in 
tba Ooapal HMlf (sd. 24, 25). AmoQg the Apao- 
tolk Pathen, Ignitus appears to hava knowa and 
i-ecognis«t this Gospel. The fact that tliis Gospel 
is not quoted by OloDent of Bome (a.0. 68 or 96) 
aunt monly to aanfim ll» ilitemept that U is a 
very late production of the Apostolic age. Poly- 
carp in bis short cpi»tl«, Hermas, and Barnabas do 
not refer to it. But its phraseology may be dearly 
traced in the Epistle to Diognetus, and in Justin 
Martyr, A.O. 150. Tatian, A.D. 170, wrote a 
harmony of tha f(mr Gospeb ; and be quotca St 
John'a Ooqpel hi hiaoofyeitant work; to do his 0(m- 
tcmpoiarias ApoUnMnfia of Riempolis, Athen^oras, 
nnJ the writer of tlie Epistle of the churches jf 
VieniM and Lyooa. The Valenttniaos made great 
UBof H; aBd«M«rthafraaet,flai«ol«aa»wiatea 
commentary on it. And, to dose the list of writers 
ol the wicoiid century, the numerous and full testi- 
nonka of Irenaeus in (Uol and Tertulliaa at Car^ 
thaga, with the obecare but weighty testimony of 
the Roman writer of the JMuratojian Fragioeut on 
the Canon, sufBdcntly show the autboritr attri> 
buted in the Waatani Ghnnh to this 'Oospd. 
Ctvdoa, NaidoB, tiw Mbntaniili, and other andent 
baretics, ili 1 not dony tint St. John was the author 
of the Goepei, but thev held tiut tb« Apoatla was 
ar thai his (Jo^d had kaa blMpriaM 
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in thoae passagas whioh are opposed to tbair 
Tha Ak)gi, a aaet in the beginning of llw ^dfil 
tury, were singular in n i-ctmg thr u-ritings of St. 
John. Goerike enumerates later oppooaata of tha 
Gospd.— 3. Pkmtmd Mh« at «aUM « mamrtlHm. 
— Epheaos and Pntmos are the two places meD> 
tioaed by early writers ; and the weight of erideaoe 
seems to preponderate in fiivour of Epbesus. The 
Apostle's sojouiTi at Ephcsus piobably began af^^r 
St, Paul's Epistle to the Epbesiaus was written, i. e, 
after a.d. 62. Euacbius spedfies the fourtaeath 
nar of Dooitiao, a. #. AJ». 95^ aa tha war of hia 
bairii h in a nt to Pabnoa. PrebaMf tha date of tha 
Gospel ni l'.' lie about midway 1- tw n a the,«e two, 
about 78.-3. OcoauiM amd mxtpe. — After the 
dwtractiaB af Jaroalini, AJ». M, Epiiesus probablj 
became the centre of the activ(> lif,* of Eastern 
Christendom. This half-Greek, hait-Oriantal dty, 
contained a large churdi of Ctithful Christians, a 
multitude of xexilous Jews, an infli!r<>notls population 
dei'oted to the woiiiliip ot a siiunge idtil who&e 
image was borrowed from the East, its name fipom 
tha Wart, tt waa tha ^ to which 0»iB^ 
ohoaa to bvteg tha doetnnet which ha doviwd or 
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addreased primarilj to Chzistiaoa, not to heatiicna. 
The object of tha wittar* aaeahUng to anaev waa to 

supplement the earlier Gospels ; according to othcra, 
to confijte tho Nicohutaos and Cerinthus; aooording 
to others, to State the troe dootrina of the divinitr 
of Christ. It has indewl been pTonounoed by high 
critical authority that the supplemcataiy theory is 
entirdy nnteoable ; and so it becomes if pat fiarth 
in tto most ripd Ana. Bat thoof^ St, Mm wmf 
not hare written with dircet nhmm to the earlier 
three Evangelist^j, lie did not write without any 
reference to tbem. Tbere ia do intriosio impofaa> 
bility to tha torif tmtttiaB « to tha oecMioa anl 
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f this Gospel, which is most fully rrbt>>i 
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tlieoomroeutaryofTbeodoreof Mopsuestia.— 4. Con- 
tent* and InUqnty. — The foUowiag is an abridge 
m<'tit of Lnmp^'s ^vncpsi'^ of its contents: — A. TffE 
Fnouxiuii, 1. i-lti.— U. The HiSiofty, i. 19-juc. 
29. a. Various eveirts rdating to our Lord's 
mii^stiy, nanatad ia ooaoezioo with aaw jMaMfa» 
{. 19-zii. SO :— >1. First journey, bito Jodaaa aad 
beginning of His ministry, i, U>-ii. 12. 2. Second 
jouinay, at the Faworar in tlie hrst year of Uia 
adniaby, if. IS-fr. 8. TMid Jonmey, io Aa 
w con ! vMi of His mbistry, about the P.issorcr, r. 
4. Fouith journey, about the Pksaiover, in the third 
year of Us ministry, beyond Jordan, vi. 5. Fifth 
jo!irn?r, f\i riTotithi b*'forf Hjis death, begun at the 
Keast ot Tabernacles, vn.-i. 21. 6. Siith journey, 
about the Fwist of Dedication, %. 22-42. 7. .seventh 
journey in Judaea towards Betliaiiy, zi. 1-54. & 
Eightli jonruey, before His last Pkaiovar, ll. 5S-(di. 

Histoi-y of tije death of Christ, xiii.-zx. 29. 1. 
PreparatioQ for His PanioD, xiii.-<Tii. 2. Tha 
dnaoMtaaoH of Bto Moo aod Daalh, ivUi. sir. 
3. His Resnrrectioo, waA the proofii of it, zx. 1-2D. 
— C. The Cokolusiox, xx. :iO-xri.: — 1. Scope of 
the foresoing history, zz. 30, ^1. 2. Con£rnia> 
tif^n of the authority of the Evangelist by additional 
historical &cts, and by the t»timouy of the dders 
of the Church, zxi. 1-24. 3. R^soa of the terw 
mwatiao of the history, xxi. 25. SooM portiaaa of 
the Gospel have been regarded by certain eritfoa as 
interpolations. The 25tii verse and the lalt ■ h ilf 
of the 24th of eh. xxi. are generally received as an 
torffajgniirt tdJitltn, prahably bj tha rUm af tito 
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KpiM«i«i« Oanch, wbej« ti» Gcwpel wat fint pub- 1 
lUMd. Tbm if a tnditioa that ihii Gospel was | 

wiitten many yean befoi-? the AfH*tI>.- }ieiniitte<I its 
gmaral dreulatioo. This tact — rather improbable 
te Ifenlf— is Kodeicd !«•• to bjr tht obvioiisly sup- 
plomi^ntAry chamcter of th« kttcr part, «r paiia{w 
the wtiule ot ch. xxi. 

JabA, tha Fint Eputla Oenenl ol Its Au- 
tkenticUy. — ^Tlie external evidence is of the most 
aatistactory nature. Eusebius places it in his list 
of * acknowledged' books, and we hare ample proof 
tfaak it was raodrfld as tlie production of the Apostle 
.foha in the wiritii^ of Polrcarp, Papiaa, Irraaeus 
Oiig-^n. Clt'iiietit of Alex;inilri;i, I'ei tulli:\ii, Cypri:in, ; 
and there is ao Toice io antiquity raised to the 
eontnury. On the other hand the intamal eridcoc* 
for its beinsr the work of St. John from itt simi- 
lajrity in styie, iauguage, and doctiiue to the (iot>|Kl 
la overwhelming. Tiic allusion again of the writer 
to himself is such as would suit St. John the 
Apostle, and very few but St. John (1 Ep. i. 1). 
With regrird to </kJ time at which St. John wrote 
tba £iN«tla ih«ni ia ooockicrablo divenity of opiaioiu 
It wai BMrt likdy writtea at the doae of the firat 
centurr. Like tliP fJospe! it wus [itoIkiIiIv written 
from Epbew. Lai-dner ia cku'lj light when he 
aafi that it was priraarilj imbiiI rar tha Churches 
of Amix xmder St. John's inspfction, to whom he 
had aireod? oraiiy delivered hiti doctrine (i. 3, 
ti. 7). tilt roaio object of the Epistle does 
not appeal- to be that of opposing the eiTors of the 
Docetae, or of the Guostics, or of the Nicolaitans, 
or of the Cerinthians, or of all of them together, or 
at tlie >iahiains, or of Judaizers, or of apostates to 
Judnsai: tbo leading pui-pose of tbo Apostio ap- 
p»»;trs til lie rather const rik live tlian jw)!eii»ical. Jn 
the introduction (i. 1-4) the Apostle states the pur- 
)¥>9e of his Epistle. It is to declare tha Word of 
lit't; U) th'ise whom he is addressin;:, in nrder that 
he and tiiey niigiit b<! united in ttue (-ommunion 
with each other, and with God the Father, and His 
Hon Jesus Christ. The first port of the Epii'tle 
may be considered to end at ii. 28. The Apo»tle 
begins afresl) with the doctrine of sonship or com- 
ttoiuoQ at u. 29, aod returns to tit* saiM UMinoat 
it. 7. His lasron throughout i-s that the means 
of union with God are, on the part of Christ, 
atoaiag blood (i. ?• ii. 2, lii. 5, iv. 10, 14» t. 6) 
and adrooacj (ii. 1)—^ tha yart of man, hdi- 
'i. 6), obediaioe (ii. pmltv ii. faith 
fiii. -J, iv. 3, T. 5), and above dl i<'ve i^ii. 7, iii. 
14, iv. 7, V. 1 ). There aie two doubtful passages 
in thi» Epistle, ii. 2.'{, " but he that acknowleiigeth 
tha Son hath the Father abo," and v. 7, "For 
there are tliree that bear record in heaven, tlic 
Father, the Word, aad the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one." It would appear without doubt 
that tiiey are not geiniiiic. I'lie lattrr }iassnge is 
coDtaiiied in four only of the 1^ MSS. of the 
Bpistla. tha Calei Guelpheibytaotta of tha 17th 
opntuTy, the dnlt x fJnTiriniis. a forgery subsequent 
t» ttic y«ir 151.4, tile C*> lex B)-itauaicua or iluii- 
fbrti. oi the fifteenth or siAt(H'aih osntory, and the 
Cod«?x Ottobonianus of the 15th centuiy. 1 1 i.s 
not found in any ancient versioo except tine Lain ; 
and the best editions ot even the Latiti version omit 
it. It was not quoted b/ one Greek Father, or 
vtifiN' pRTions to the 14th century. 

John, the Second and Third Epiatlaa ot 
T^csr AuiJtcaticity.—'lhesi two Epistiea are pUoed 
bj eaariiiaaia IhadaM of «»aiipirt«l*' book^ and 

Oos. D. B. 



I he appears himself to be doubtful wlt^or thejT 
were writtm by the Emngelist, or by soma other 

John. Tlx- cviiiftiic i>r,»iiti'Hiif y in t!i'!U'fiivour isDOt 
very !>trot)g, but yH it is coositlerable. Clisneat of 
Alexandna speaks of the Bnt Epistle as ** tha hwfer '* 
(S'trxjjn. lib. ii.). Oiif;i'n appi^.Tiis tc> liavc had tlie 
»,une doubt't a^ KiiRohii.s. l)iouy.>iuii and Alexander 
of Akaaodrin attiibute them to St. John. So does 
Irenaeos. Jn the 5th century they ai« almost iiui- 
vej'sally received. If the external testimony ia not 
;i8 deLi>i\e its wt? mii:iit \vi,>h, the internal evidence 
IS peculiarl/ strong. Mill has pointed out that of 
the 13 verass whidi eea^iase the Second Epistle, tf 
I Ml' to be found in tlx' Kii^t Kpisfle. Tiic title and 
contents ol* the Epistle are strong arguments against 
a fabrioator, whercee they would aooonnt fiir its 
noTi-uni verbal reception i-i ^ r Iv Umt-s. The Second 
Lpifttie L addressed <kA«kt>7 >cvpl<f. An individual 
woman who had chiklreo, and a sister and nieces, 
is clearly indicated. Whether her name is given, 
and if so, what it is, has been doubted. Accoidiiig 
to one int' ipi-etation .-lie i> tlie Laiiv Electa," to 
another, *' tlia elect Kyria," to a tbitd, " the el<>ct 
I.a«ly." Tha EnglMi vcnion is probably ri^'ht, 
tii(M.i,'h h'^re foo we should liave i>xjx\t'*>i the 
aitide. Tiie Thii^ Epistle is addressed to Gaius 
or Cains. We have no nosea fwr identifying him 
\vitl» Caius of Mai-c lonii ' Act< xix. or with 
C;iius ot' lAjiLe tActs xx. 4), or with Ciius of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14), or with 
Caius Bishop of Ephesus, or with Caius Bihhop of 
Thessalonica, or with Caius Bishop of PergHmn*. 
He wa> |iiolial4r a convert of St. John (Ep. lii. 4), 
and a iayraan ot wealth and distinction (Ep. iii, &), 
in some city near Kph<sus. The oAf«e< of iiL John 
in writing the Second Epistlewas to warn the lady, 
to whom he wrote^ against abetting the teaching 
known as that of Basilides and his followen, by 
pf»rhnp'? m uuduc kindiie$« displayed by her towards 
the pieiiciiers of tlie fiilse doctrine. The Thiiti 
Epistle wnji written for the purpose of commending 
to the kindness and ho»|)itdity of Caius some 
Christians who weie strangeia in the place wher« 
he lived. It is piobal>i)> that these Christian 
carried this letter with thi to Caius as their in- 
trodoetioB. We may conje ture that tiie two 
K|ii>tli.'s were wi itt>ii .Nluo tly at'ter tlie First l-!pl>tle 
U-om Epliesus. They both applj to individual cases 
of conduct Uie prindpleo which had been hid down 
in their fuln<»<s in t!ie Fii«;t Kjiisflr. The tit!« 
** Catholic " doe* not properly U long to the Second 
and Thiiil Epistles. 

Jd'ada, higb-priot after hia father £liaihib 
(Xeh. xiii. 28). 

Joi'akiiii, a high-prieit, iMi «f the renowoed 
Jesboa (Neh. xii. 10). 
Jal'trHi. L A biynMui who ivtnmed from 

Ribyloii with Ezia Fir. viii. IGi.— 2. The 
founder of one ot tiie cwin^s ot° priests, elsewhere 
cdled i»fiill Jeiioiarib (Neh. sii. 6, 19).— 4. A 
Shilunite — ». e, proUibly a descendant «f gHM-*i« 
the WMi of Judnh (Neh. xi. 5 ;. 

Jek deam, a city of Judah, in the meootaios 
'Josh. \v. .">(]), apparently south of Hebron. 

Jo kim, one of the sons of Shelah the son of 
Ju<hih (1 Chr. iv. 38), of whom nothing fiirthcr is 
luown, 

Joik'manill, a city of Ephraim, given with Ra 

s;il)!iib> to t!ie Kdliithitc I.evites ( 1 ( 1ir. vi, 68). 
In tlie poialJel list <d* Leritical cities in Josh, xxi., 
KiBSAlii occupies the pboa of Jokmeam (ver. 21) 

2 fi 
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The ritoation of Jokmwm if? to ji pprtafn extent i 
iudicat«d in 1 K. iv. 1*2, whera it is named with | 
pigm which we know to hart been in the Jordan 
TslW at the ntnmp &i%t boundarr of the tribe. 

Jok'naAin, a city of the tribe of Zebiilun, allotted 
with its suburbs to the Merarite Levites (Josh, 
sxi. 84), bat atiralj Pimtt«l in t Qir. vi. (oomp. 
v«r. 77). It b «h« noten tit* Afl jTajmon, an 
eminence which stooda jtui bilMr tka Mlmi ter- 
miiMition oC CSarniel. 

MMwa, • KNi of ikMnm and Kitnmh (Gm, 
»tT. ."l; 1 Chr. i. S2), whose srn« w«m-*» Sheba 
aad Dedan. While the «ettlement« of his two i>oiis 
an pnaami'tivelr placed on the bordere of Palvs- 
tliM^ thoM of jokshan are not known. Arab 
writen mention a dialect of Jokshan na having 
been formerly rpokon ntar 'Aden and El-Jened, in 
Southern Arabia; but that lildkoites p^etn^t^ w 
fiir into tlw penioula w» boM to be highly im prob- 
able. 

Jdk'UUt sod of Eber (Gen. z. 25 ; 1 Chr. i. 
19); Mid the Mm of tbo JobtanitB Amba. 

Scholars nn» a^rwd in placinc; the aettlcmcnt-* of 
Joktan in the south of the peninsula. Theorigirinl 
limilt am stated In the Bible, ** their dwelling was 
tmtk Meaha, as thou goest antn Sephar, a mount of 
the Efutt" (Gen. x. 30). The nntive traditions 
respecting Joktan commence with a difficulty. TTie 
ancettor of the great aouthem people* was called 
KaMan* who, my the Arabs, was the fame as 

Joktan. T') thi^ some EinopMn critit-s liavo ob- 
jtcted tltat there is no good ivosoa to account for 
the dtange of tMme^ and that the identificstion of 
Knhtttii with .Tirktjtn is evt*f<"ntly a Jewish tm- 
dit4uii a<lo|>ti>{ by Mohammad or his followers, and 
consequently at or after the piximulgation of El- 
ialdm. A pasnge in the .Vir^t ez-Zentdn, hitherto 
unpublished, throws new light on the point. It is 
as fullinv>: — Ihii-Kl-Kelbee says, Yuktan [whose 
name is also wiittea Yuktan j is the same ns Kah- 
tdn eon of A*bir," i.0. Eber, and to say the geiv r- 

alily of fli.« Araljs. If the trailitioiw <>!" Kahtiin 1k' 
ffjevUnl (and in this rejection we cannot agree), 
they aiv, it must be remembered, fanmaterial to 
the fiict that the peophs ciHe.! hv thi» Arabs de- 
■ccndants of KahtKii, are « ci uioiy juktanites. His 
«on«' colonisiition of Soiithoni Arabia is proved by 
Indisputable, nnd uudi.«pute<i, identitiraitious, and 
the great kingdom, which there existe<l for many 
/iv^.-s I ne our era, and in itj« later days was i-e- 
liowued in the world of antiquity, was as 

kuwlr Joktanite. \ 

Toktha^ 1. A city in the low coinitrv rf 
Judali (Josh. XV. 38), nnmetl next to Lichlsh.— 8. ' 
" God-subilued," the title given by Amaziah to the 
cliff (A. V. S.I.ih — th' ."ti'iiuhMt'l of the Edomites 
— after he h.ul taiptured it from them (2 K.xiv. 7). 
The pniallel uarratlra «f 2 Chr. nr. 1M3 sup- 
plies fuller details. 

Jouk, the fathtr of the Apostle Peter (John i. 
42), whn is hcnee adlnaMd as Simoa Baijona in 
31att. xvi. 17. 

]<09i^lAa1k 1. Son of Shhneah and nejdiew of 
Daviil, He is (h'scinxnl .is "vetv sulitil" ^2 
Snm. xiii. .1). His age naturalljr made him tiie 
friend of hb couwn Amnoa, hrir to the thrane 
(2 ^»«m. xiii. 3). Hk? pivp him the fiitnl ailvicf for 
ensnariut; his sister Taniar (5, 6 J. Agn^in, when, in j 
a iati-r >.t.i^'e of the same tiagfrly, Anweo was mur- I 
dei-eii by Alis-iloni, and the exaggerated rejwi t ' 
nsached fkvMl that ali the princes M«re tiaugfattied. 
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Jonadab was alr<^'ly aware of th'» ^fr<^ stntc of the 
en.-* (2 Sam. xiii. a2, 'SS).—2. Kr. 6, 8^ 

10, 14, 16, 18, 19. [Jehoxadad.] 

Jo'nah, a prophet, son of Amittai. Wc learn 
from 2 K. xiv. 25, he waa of Gathh^pher, n town 
of lower r>alilee, la Zebulun. He liv.-.! after the 
reign of J^u, when the loans of larael ^3 K* 
X. 32) began ; nnd probably not till the Ittler part 

nfthorrii;n of Jentlwam H. The tjpneral opiniiin 
is that Jonah was the firat of the prophets. The 
king of Ninevdi at this time is sappoeed to hava 
lieen Pul, who is placed B.C. 750 ; but an earlier 
kin2. Adrnmmelech II., B.C. 840, is regarded mora 
pi-olxihlo by Drake. Our English Bible give* B.C. 
862. The personal history of Jonah is brief, and 
well-known; but ia of such an exceptional and 
extraordinary character, as to have K*en set down 
by mnny Gemiaa oitica to fiction, either in whole 
or in ]iHrt. The book, say they, was oompoaed, or 
cnmpjiiii 'i^!, '^:>n>e time alter t)ie ilejvth of the pro- 
phet, perhaps at Uie latter part of the Jewi^h king- 
dona, during the reign of Joaiah, «r eren later. 
The supposed improbahilities are nrcoitntwl for by 
thtm in a variety of ways; e.g.m mei-ely fabti- 
loii''. IT fanciful ornaments to a true history, or 
.allegorical, or parabolical and moral, both in their 
origin and design. We feel ourselves precluded, 
from any doubt of the reality of tiie transa^-tiona 
recorde<l in this book, bj the stmplicitj of the laa- 
giiage itself ; by the accordance with ether ailtiw> 
ritiea of the histori- ,1 i^t-f.^jntphical notices; 

above all, bj the explicit words nnd teaching of our 
bleoed Lent Himself (Matt. xii. 39. 41, xvi.4; 
Luke xi. 29). We shall derive adtlilional argu- 
ments tor the tame oonclusion t rom tlie history and 
meaning of the prophet's mission. Having alnttdj, 
ns it seems, prophesied to Israel, he was sent to 
Nineveh. The time was one of political revival in 
Israel ; but ere long the Assyrians were to be em- 
(iloyod by God as a scourge upon them. The pro- 
phet shrank from a eommiMfon whkJi he Alt sai* 
wouM n suit liv. 2^ in the sparins: of a hostile city. 
He attempted therefore to eai-ape to T.irshish. Tha 
provideaoe of God, however, watched over him. 
first in a storm, and then in his being «w nil w -rt hr 
a large fi»h fi<r the space of three days .-uid lliree 
nights. .Afl^r his deliverance, Jon^h executed hia 
romiT)is'«ion ; and the king, " believing him to be % 
initii>tcr imm the supiTUie deity of the nation," 
and having heaixl of his mii-aculou* deliverance, 
ordered a general &st, and averted the threatened 
judgment. But the piophet, net from penonat 
but national ftvlin^s. giu<lg(\l tlw mercy shown to 
a heatlieu nation. He was therefore taught, br 
the significant leaeoa of the gourd,** whose growth 
and <hcav liroiiojht the tnith at onrc home to him, 
thnt lie was wnt to t. stify by deed, m other pro- 
j hets would afterwanls testily by word, the capa- 
city of Ci iitiles for salvation, and the design of 
God uwke tliem partakets ot' it. This was " the 
sign of the prophet Jonas" (Luke xi. 29, 30). 
But the r e sm ie ct ion of Christ itself was also sha- 
dowed Ibrth in tlie history of the prophet. The 
mis-ion of Jonah w:is liik;hly >y mluliual. The 
£icts coutsiued a concealed prophecy. The old 
tradition made tha Imrial-plaee of Joaah to ba 
Gathhepher : the modem tlttdilHNI plM«s it at 
Nebi-Yunus, opposite ^loaul. 

Jo'nan, «^on of K&akim, ia tiie gcnedegjr oC 
Christ 'V'Ar ill. 30\ 

Jonas. L i'hi« name occupies the same po»i« 
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Tion in 1 Em!, ix. 23, as Kliezer in th« wmrKpond- 
iog Itat m Kxr. x. 2. Th<> pi ophc-t Junith (2 
K«l. i. 39; Tob. xir. 4, « ; Matt. xii. 39, 40,41, 
svi. 4>.»8. J«ln xzi. 1&>17. TJoma.! 
9!Hl%aHa, Um ddwt MO «r kmf 'SmL The 

rnme (•* tho j;itl of Jehovah,") sei-ms to have been 
common at that pei'iod. He fixst appears loroe 
tim« dW lus ifatlier''a ■tUMsiDn (t Sua. xUL 2). 
If his rounder bmther Ithbosbeth wiu 40 at the 
time ot'fkui'c dealii (2 8tim. ii. 8), Junatban miist 
h ive been at least SO when he is first rnntiooed. 
Of his own fiimily we know nothing, except the 
buth of ooe con, 5 yenrs U-t°ure hik dmth (2 
ir. 4). He was reganled in his father's lifettnM a« 
hdr to the throoew Lihe Saul, h« um a mail of 
f^wl itamph aod adiTity (3 f. iS), of 
which the exploit nt Mic}im:t»h was a proof. He 
was al«o fiuDoaa for the peculiar martial cxereiMs 
in whidi his triba « Mailed awliaiy and alingiog 
(1 Chr. xii. 2). His bow was to him what the 
■|iear was to his father: " the bow of Jonathan 
turned ttot kick " (2 Sam. i. 22). It wm always 
aboot him (1 Sun. xrtii. 4, ic. 35). It is through 
his reUtioD with David tkit he ii> chietiy liuowu to 
as, probablj as related by his desoeodauts at Dsnd's 
•nart. Bat thm ia • >'«'*f— ""^j not ao dearly 
^ma, of hja lalalioii with wa ftlhar. Vnm the 
lime that he first apfieiirs he is Saul's constiuit 
oomnmion. Ue was always present at his liUber's 
OMUa. The wbela atory impliM, wiihont aipiaaa* 
in|;, the deep attAchm«it < f thp f;it}<pr and son. 
Th«ir mutual AlTectioa was iiuleed tu'£rrupt«d by 
the growth of Saal's iMaai^. Uut 1 e ca.^t his lot 
with bis father^s decline, not with his friend's rise, 
aiKi "in death they were uot diviiW " (2 Sam. i. 
23; 1 S.im. ixin. 16). His life maybe divided 
into two maifl parts.— 1, Tha war with the Fhili»> 
tuiaa; conuDOBljr called, frem to loeaUty, **tbe 
WHT of :ifichmash " (I Sam. xiii. 21). In the pre- 
vious war with tha AmnMaitca (1 Sam. zi. 4-1 d; 
tbaralaaoBBaatioiiarhim. Ha it almdy of great 
importauce in the State. Of the 3000 men of 
whom Saul's standing aimy was formed txiu. 2, 
xxiv. 2, zxvi. 1,2 , luOu vvt ie under thacaaMnand 
of Jonathan at Hil^ah. Tiie PliiliMir^t-^ wr«n- -itll 
ID the frencral ojmiuand of liie country ; aa oiticer 
was stationed at Geba, either the same as Jona- 
than's poaitioo or doaa to it. la a sudden of 
yoathful darfatf Jeoathaa slew this otCoer, and 
thus ^Mve the siiriuJ for a gencn^l revolt. S;iul 
took advantage of it, and tha whole popuktion 
ram, Batii w«» • pranatm altcnnpt. Tba Phi- 
l-tines poured in from the p!;iin, and the tyianny 
becime more de«»lj rooted ^n ever. Fioia this 
«n>rbssioo, as JooadiaD by hii Araiar ael had 
bcco the first to provoke it, so now hi' ^vn^ th" 
first to deliver his people. Without uonitnuniuiting 
his prigect to any ooe, except the young num, 
whom, lihe aU tha obicfii of that age, he retained as 
Irfa amoiir4Marar, be sallied fotth firom Gibeah to 

attack the irjin i Miri Uie I'hiii.stiii. s ^tltun)<Hl oa 

the other aide of the steep dehle of Miduoasb (xiv. 
IV A paaie aeiaed Ilia gtfriaao, thenea apnad to 

t'tc mmp, and thence to the surronnding hoi-des of 
in-tniuders ; an taitiujuake combined with the 
terror of the moment ; the confusion increased ; 
the Imwlitcs who had been t.ikea »ldves by the 
Phfliatioes during the Ust 3 dtys (LXX.) rose in 
nutaoj ; the Israelites who lar hid in the numerous 
catrcma aod daep hoks in which the rocks of the 
ad^booffhaod abeand, tprang out of their anbter- 



ranean dwellings. Pn'il .ind his little Imnd h.id 
watched in a!»toni»iin)i at ttie w>id retieut from the 
heights of Gibeab : he now joined in the pursuit. 
Jonathaa had not heard of tha nab curae (liv. 24) 
wliich flanl invoiced on any one who ate before the 
evening. In the dizziness and darkness (mx Heb. 
1 Sam. xiv. 27) that oame ou after his desperate 
exertions, he ptit Ibrth tha staff which apparently 
had (with hi- :-\'n:-z .mf Ixiw) b«n hi-i chief weapon, 
and tastci the honey whtdi lay on Uie, j^round as 
they passed through the forest. Je{)htli:di's dietul- 
ful sacrifice would have Iwn repe.^i' ! ; 1 ut the 
people interposed inr behalf of tiie hero ot li.at gi-ent 
day; and Jonathan was saved (xiv. 24-46^.-2. 
This k tha onlj grMt ei^t of Jonathan^ life. 
But the chief Interest of hw career is deriveil fiom 
the friendship with David, wliicli U>pin on the day 
of David's return from the victory over the diam- 
pioQ of Gath, and eontiniied tBi hia death. Tfaehr 
I L t mrpt rv^ Wius in the forest of Ztph, during Saul's 
pui^uit ot Dikvui (1 Soiu. xsiii. I&«18.j From 
tills time foilli we hear no more till tha WUo of 
Gilboa. In that liattle lie fell, with his two bro- 
theis and his father, uud his corpse tlieir 
fate (1 Sam. xx.xi. 2, 8). His ashes weiT buned 
fiiat at Jahaab-GUaad (ih. 13), but aftat wards re- 
moved with thoaa of Ms Ibtliar to Zdah in Ben- 
jamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news of his d<-.Ath 
oocasiooed the celehnUad elegy of Ikvid.— S. Son 
of Shimcah, biothar of Jooadali, and nephew of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. xx. 7). He inher- 
iteil the union of civil oiid luiUtmy gifu, m> con- 
spicuous ill ills uncle. Like David, he engHged in 
a single combat and slew a gigantic Pliilistme of 
Gath (2 S.UU. xxi. Jl). Perhaps he is the same as 
Jonathan in 1 Chr. xxvii. 32.*— ^ The son of 
Abiathar, the high*pria*t. Ha is the last descend^ 
ant of Eli, of whom wa bear anything. He np> 
jje:\rs oil two oc<;tsions. 1. On the day of Davids 
tligbt fi-om Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 36, xviU 15-21). 
2. Ott tho day of Soknon'a inauKuratieii (1 K. i. 
42, 43).— 4. The son of Shnge the Hantiite (1 
Chr. ri. 34.; 2 Sara, xxiii. 32). He m.ls one of 
David's lieroes.— 5. The son, or desoeiicLuil. of 
(•er>huiii tiie son of Mcst-s (Jud^;. iviii. 30). Wiuie 
wandcriiij^ thrtiUL:h the country in search of a 
home, tile younk; Levile of Bethlehem-Judith Ciinie 
to the house ot Micah, the rich l^thnumite, and 
was by him appointed to bft a kind of privata 
ciuiplain. Wlieii the Diinites went northwards to 
tbund a dtj, Jonathan went with them, stole the 
ephod aad tarapUa of Mioah, and became priest of 
the Danites at Liish or Dan ( Judj. xviiL).— 6. 
One of tiie Bene-Adin (i-^zr. vm. G . — 7. A priest, 
the son of Aaahel, in the time of Kzni ( Kzr. x. IDj. 
—8. A priest of the f.imily of Melicu, in the days 
of Joiakim, i»ou ot Jcihua (Neh. xii. 14).— 9. One 
of the sons of Kareah, and brother of Johanim (Jer. 
zL 8). Ua was one of tha captains of tha army 
who had escaped from Jemsalem in the final asaanft 

by the ClialJcms, and with his brother Johati.tn 
reported to Gedaliali at Mixpiih: trom th^ time 
we hear nelUnf more of him.«— 10. Son of Jolada, 
and Ills succe>sor in the high-priesthood. The only 
fact couxiecL4id with his pontificate recorded iv 
Scripture, is that tha gencalogicvl ictoiids of the 
priests and I.evitcs were kept in his day (Neh. xii. 
11, 'JJj.aud Uiat th* chronicles of the state were 
continued to his time (ib. 23). Josephus relates 
that he murdarad his own brother Jesus in lha 
Temple, becaott Jatna waa andaatoanng to gel tha 

8 IS 2 
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high-priesthood from him throuch t'lP inflnpnc<> of 
BiuztiMt the Fenian ifpneml,— 11. Father c»f Zecha- 
riui ft priatt who blew the trnu)|»>t at the dedioft* 
tioD of the w»U (Neh. xit. 35).— 12. 1 Esdr. viii. 
32. [See No. 6.]— 18. A son of Mattathia*. luid 
fcrotho- of Judas M.m-ibaeus (1 Maa . i\. 19 ti."). 

Awn of AUalom (1 Mace. ziii. 11), sent 
hy Simon with « force to occnpy Joppa, wUdi yrm 
nlrertdy in the hands of the ,I< wh (I Mbcc. lii. 33). 
Jonathan waa piolmblv a brother of Mattathias 
2 (1 Maoc. xi. 70).— lii. A priMt who ft mid to 
hare ofiered iij) a solemn prayer cm the fv-rnvion of; 
the sacritjee made br NehemiaR allcr the letwvcry 
of the sacred fire (2 ^acc. i. 23 If.). 

Joa'«tlits» the Latin fonn of th« Mm* Jooatboa 
(Tob. T. 13). 

Jo'natt-Elem-Ke'cliokiin, " a dumb Jove of '"in'l ; 
distaot places," a phrase Ibuod once oni/ in the 
Biblo aa a hcadinf; to the 56th pnbn. CHtka and 
commeutitars are very fiir from l>eiri^ aj^rw-l on its 
neanins;. l-L-tshi conAi'lers thnt r)avid eni{>luyed tlie 
phrase to (1es4_'nb« his own unhappy condition when, 
exiled fiorn fJiu 1 ] of Israel, he was living; with 
Achiah. AKn h.z) a, who regards Jonath Elan 
Xechokim as merely indicating the modulation or 
tha riijthm of the paalm, appears to come the 
neaiwt to tha neaoing of the passage in his explan« 
otion, " after the melody of the air whii-li bepns 
Jonath Etem Jt4chokim," In tiie ONnmentarT to 
Mcnddanlm'a Tandon of tiia Paalna Jmath Elm 
Ittchokim is inentioned as a muAical ioatruiDeut 
which produced dull, mournful sounds. 

topf^ 00 the 8.W. coast of Palestine, 

the port of Jernsalern in the days of Solomon, as it 
been ever itiuce. According to Ju»«.>phLii>, it 
originally belonged to the Phoenicians {Ant. ziii. 
15, § 4). Here, wriica Stnbo^ aonaa aaj Andro- 
tnadii wat axpoaed to tba vhala. Japho or Joppa 
was situated in the fHJition of Dan (Josh. x\x. 4t>) 
oo the coa«t towards the south. Having a harbour 
attacbad to it — theogh alvayi, aa atiU, a dangerous 
one — it became the port of .leru&alen), when .leru- 
aiUem became metropolis of the kingdom of the 
boose of David, and certainly nercr did port and 
metropolis more strikingly re.semble aacli inher in 
ditliculty of approach botii by sea and laud. 
Hence, except in joume3rs to and from Jemaalem, 
it waa not modi oaed. But Joppa vaa the fhrf 
fixed upon ftr the cedar and pine-wood, tVoni 
Mount I.ehaiion, to be landed by the servant* of 
Hiram king of Tyre. It was bjr way of Joppa, 
alailarif , that like unterinh wan conveyed from 
the same locality, by pi-nii«ision of Cyrus, for tlie 
rebuilding of the 2nd Temple under Zerubbabel 
(1 K. V. 9; 2 Chr. «. 16; Ezr. iii. 7). Here 
Jonah, whenever nnd wherever he may have lived 
(2 K. xiv. 25), " took ship to flee from the j)rej>euce 
of his Maker." Here, lastly, on the house-top of 
Simon tha tanner, "bj the aaaaida," Su Petor had 
his Ti^on of tolaraaea. Tbeae are the gnat Bib* 
lical events of which Joppa has been the scene. In 
the interval that ehpsed between the Old and flew 
Ditpenaatioiw It eiparlenaed vmaj Yfefaoitiidea. It 
had sided with Apollonitts, and was attack e<l and 
captured by Josvathan Maocaboeus (1 Mact-. x. 76). 
It witnessed the meeting betweea the latter and 
Ptolemy (Ibid. xi. fi). Simon had his suspicion-s of 
it-s inhahit-ants, and .set a garriM>n there (Ibid. xii. 
34), which he utterw.irds streogthaoad considerably 
(ibid. ziii. 11). But whoa peace waa restored, b» 
ra w taM iabed it onoa moia as a hsTao (Ibid. lir. 5). 



He likewise rebuilt ti>e fortifications 'Ibid. v. 34). 
This Oxxupation of Joppa was one of the grounds of 
complaint urged by Antiixihu^, son of DleinctriiiB« 
(gainst SiiDOQ ; hut the latter alleged in ejceoaa tha 
mischief which had been done by its inhabitants tn 
his ffllow-eitizens (Ibid. xv. .'JO and :\?)). It wouki 
appear tlut Judas Aiaccabiwua had burnt their 
haven eome tieaa book fbr n gross act of barbaiitf 
(2 Mate, xii, r , Tribtite was subsequently 
e&acted tor its pos.se^ion ironi Hyrcanus by Antio* 
chus Sidetes. By Pompey it was once more made 
indepeiuient. ami eotT1plehen'^e^l unJer Syria ; but 
by Caesar it was not only restored to the Jews, but 
its revenues, wh< ther from land or fj-om espmt> 
dutiaa, were bestowed upon the 2nd Ujicanna 
and hb heirs. When Herod the Great ooosineiieeil 
0]>erat:oDs, it wa.s .seize«l Imn, lest be should 
leave a hostile strong-bold in lus raur, wlien be 
marched apon JemnHm, and At^^nstoa eoofinned 
him in its possiession. It was aflerwaixis a.s~sipi«l 
to Archelaus, when constituted ethnarch, and 
passed with .Syria under Cyrenius, when Archelaua 
had been dejixiswi. I'nder Cestius (i. e. fles-sius 
Horus) it was dwtroyed amiiUt gieat slaughter of 
its inhabitants ; and such a nest of pirates bad it 
baeom^ when Vcapaaian anired in thoaa parts, 
that it underwent a seoond and entire destroetioa, 

toijeiher with the adjareut villages, nt his hands. 
Thus it appears that this p<Mt liad already l>egan 
(0 be tha den of nbben and en*eaiti which 
it was in Sfmbo's time. M'hm pr tir;t T»'<!ame 
the seat of a Christian bishop is unknown. It was 
taken possession of by the foroea of Godfrey da 
Bouillon previously to the capture of .Teiu>alem. 
Saiadin, m A.D. 11 8B, destroyed its fortiiicatioas ; 
but Rkiiavd of England, who was confined here hy 
deknoM^ rtbnilt them. Its last oocopation bjr 
Christians was that of St. Lonis, a.d. 1353, and 

when bo came, it was still a oity and governed hy 
a count. After this it came into the bands of the 
Saltans of Egypt, together with tha test of Rsle^ 
tine, by whom it was once more laid in niiiis. 
Finally, .latla fell under the Turks, in whose posses- 
sion It stiil is. The existing town contains in round 
numWrs about 4000 inhabitant*. Its chief manu- 
fiw-tute is soap, I'he orauges of Jaffa are the fuiest 
in all Palaayne aad Sjnia, utd its gardens and orai^ 
and citron>gr0ve« delidousiy ixagiant and fertile. 

Jo ppe« 1 Esd. V. 55 ; 1 Uace. x. 75, 76 ; xi. 
r. ; XII. si; slii. 11; xiv. 5, 34; xv. 88, 85; 
2 Maac. iv. 21 ; ziL 3, 7. fJoPFA.! 

JtfMIt, the anosetor of a fimily of IIS who re- 
turne^l from Rdiylon with Ezra (Ezr. ii. 18). lu 
>ieh. vit. 2-i he appears under the name Hanph, or 
more correctly the same family are represented aa 
the IVtie-Hariph, the variation of name oH^nntinsj 
ptolwbly ill a very slight coufus-ioa of Uie letters 
which compose it. 

Qua of tha Gadites dwetling in Gilend 
in Bffiban. in the reign of Jotham Idn^ of Jndak 

Jo nan. h Son of Abab; king of Israel (2 K. 
viii. 18, 26, S8, Is. 14, 17. 21-23, 29). 

[JmORAM, 1.]— 8. Son of Jehoshaphat; king of 
Judah (2 K. viii. 21, 23, 24; 1 Chr. iii. 11; 
2 Chr. «ii. 7 ; Matt. i. 8). [Jehoram. 2.] 
— 3. A pri«xt in the n>it;n of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
ivii. 8 i.— 4. A I>evite» ancestor of Shelomith in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 25).— 5. Son of 
Tot, king of Uaniath (2 l^. viii. 10). [Uaoo- 
KAII.>-lib 1 fild. L 9. [J0S4BAD, S.] 
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JORDAN 

Jar'dtBt * nxa tbat ha» never been osTigablc 
iQWiBg ioto • Ml tilat bw never kmnrn a 

)K<rt. It wiotLi ihrongh scenery remarkable 
lather for Huneness and tamenea than fiur bokl 
•uUtae. It» coui-se is not roncb aboT« ftOO miles 
frcrm first to l.i>t — from the root* of Anti-Leba- 
non to U>€ heiui uf tbe 6«a. Such is the 
riirer of the " great plain " of Palestine' — the " De- 
tceoder" — if not **the rirer of Ood" in the book 
of Faalma, at least that of His choaen people 
ttoooghout their history. The earliest allusion to 
a U not ao mocfa to the river itself as to tht plain 
«r plains wbidi it tmnned (Gen. xfii. 10). W« 

ii)U>t antii'ijxite evi-nts slightly to lie able to hp^ak 
of the fords or passages of th« Jordan. There were : 
iMk over agninit Jcridw, to wUdi point tbo mm I 
of Jericho pursued the sjnes (Josh. ii. 7 ; comp. 
Judg. lii. 2y). Higher up, jR-rhajis ovt r i(i;:iiii.-.t 
Sunooth, some way above where tlie littk river 
Jabbok (Z*iL») er.ttjrs the Jordan, were the fords 
or pa^i^ogtat oi iV-titlttrah (prububly tiiu IkUuibaia 
of the Gospel), wheii: Gideon lay in wait for tiie 
llidianitei (Judf. vii. 34), and where tho moa of 
Giieail slew tiw Ephndmites (xii. 6). Thtm ftrdf 
midoubteilly \^ :tll<•^M■d the lir>t lecjrded p;t«snge of 
the Jordan in the O. T. (Gen. xxxii. 10). And 
Jflrian WW nert c w ril» ov«r i^ainit Jeridw, by 
Joshun tho nm of Nun, at fhi hi i i of the descend- 
ants of the twelve was of iuui who signalized tite 
lint poMfO (Josh, iv I J aiid 13). Fron their 
vicinity tn Jenisaleni the lower fords were innch 
Uat^il ; I *avid, it probabli^ pii&>ed over Uietn in 
one instance to fight the Sjiians (2 Sam. z. 17); 
an<l sabsequMitly, when a fugitirt himself, in his 
way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22) on tho east bank. 
Thus there wcie two rn.stomary plaL-es, at which 
the Jordaa was fordable, though there may have 
becD more, puliealarly during tho sinmnM-, whidh 
are not mentioned. And it must have been at one 
of thaie, if avt at both, that baptinm was after- 
wards administered by St. John, and hy the dia* 
ciples of our Lord. Where our Lord was lviptis< d 
tik not stated ezpreHidy ; but it was probnbly at the 
upper ftnL Tmn mrds — and more l^ht vlU ke 
thrown opoo their exact site presently — were ren- 
itrti so much the more precious in those days 
from two drcumi-tances. Fiiiit, it does not appear 
that there were then any bridges thrown over, or 
liente vegnlaHy estadbluhed on, tho Jonhn. And 
.Hs onJIy, becxiii!**, ii> the language of the author of 
the book of Joshua (iii. 15), " Jordan overflowed 
allkishukflnUthetinwof liarTtit.*' Thcebannel 
or bed of the river became brimful, so that the 
level of tbe water and of the banks was then the 
name. Dr. Robinson seems to have good reason for 
saying that the andeot rise of tlie river has been 
greatly exaggerated. The last feature whicit 
remains to be noticed in the Scriptural account of 
Iho Jordna is iu frequent mention « n boandnry: 
«• 0f«r Jordso,*' «« this,*' and ** the other sfde," or 
bt votid Jordan," were expreNsinius as fiiniiliar to 
the Israelites as " across the water," " this," and 
«* tlw otlier ode «rtfatChoiin«l,"ii»'to Bi^iihettn. 
In one sense indeed, that is, in so far as it was tlie 
eastern boundary of the land of Canaan, it was lite 
eastern boundary of the promised Iliod (Num. 
itxir. 12). Panium, fays Josephus, appears to be 
ti>e source of the Jordan; whuieas it luui a tmet 
jiaseage hither under ground A^m Phiala, as it is 
cnlied, about 12U stndin distant from Caesarea, on 
Um rsad to TraehoBitiib and «o the i%ht band side 
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of, and not iar fittm the rood. Thnt this is the 
true source of (be Jordan ^as first dfsoovered by 

I'hilip, tetrarch of Trai-hoiiitis. It is from this 
cave at all events that the Jordan commences its 
ostensible course above ground; traverring tlM 
inarsheii and fens of Semechonitis (L. Merom or 
JJuiehj, and tiien, aller a oouise of 120 stadia, 
passing by the town Julias, and intersecting the 
lake of Genesareth, winds its way through a con- 
siderable wilderness, Uii it timis its exit ia the lake 
Asphaltites {B. J, iii. 10, §7). While Josephus 
dilates upon its souroM, PWMnias, who had visited 
the Jordan, dilate* npon its extinordhiary disap* 
j>earniice. Not one of tJie earlier or later tinvelleil 
dwells upon tbe pbeuomenon that fi-om tlie viilan 
of Baakbei»a on the N.W. to the village of Bk^m 
on the N.K. of Hdnids, the entire slope of Anti- 
l.ebanou is alive MitJi bursting tountiiius and gUKh- 
int: streams, «v«ry on« of which, great or mM, 
finds its way sooner or later into the swamp 
Lietvvi^u BdniAa and lake Buleh, and eveiitually 
becomes part of the Joixlan. Far be it from us to 
depreciate those time-honoured parent ^liugs^the 
noUe ibantnin fof Daphne) under the Toll, or hill 
of r>:in {Tcl!-<l-Kdiiij which " jjusIk-s out idl at 
once a beautiful river of delicious water" in the 
midst of Terdnre and wdaime shade; still Ism, 
that nuirriiticent "burst of water ont of the low 
slope " IU iiont of the picturesque cav« of Baiaas 
insicnptions in th« itfebos of which still testify to 
the deity that was onre woi-sliipjKJ theie, and to 
the royal muniticeuce tluit adorned hi^ shrint!. 
But what shall we »ay to ** the bold pei-pendicular 
rock " near Hashbeiya, " from beiirath which," we 
are told, " the river gushes copious, translucent, 
and cool, in two rectangular streams, one to the 
N.£., and the other to the ii.W.T' Captain 
Ncwbold has detected a 4tfa lonive, whMi nooonlinf; 
to the AiTibs, is never dry, in the Wnly el-Kid^ 
which the Captain appean to have followed to the 
springs cnlied EiMsiar, ihm^ wo most add, tiist 
its s*iurt-es, nocordinjj to cur imprecision, lie cf^i'- 
hidi'i'abiy more to tlie N. it ruiui |Ki^t the ruined 
walls and fort.s of Bnai&s on the S.E. Ai^in, the 
I'hiola of Josephus has not yet been identified. 
Any Uke would have been called Phials by the 
Greeks that bore that shape. But Birket er Ravi, 
or tbeall^ed PhiaU, lies to the S.E. of, and atsome 
distanee ntmi, tlie oiTe of Binila. The direction 
of ShVi'a — to the N. E.of Bauias — is beyond doubt 
the tinie one. Tlie actual description «ven by Cap- 
tain Newtwld of the lake Mwj d Mm, »8 tau k 
10* N. from Bftnils," leads to the snpp<«ition that it 
is the trne I'hialii. Once more, according to Mr. 
Thomjison, '* the Hashbeiya, when it reaches the 
I,, ihllch, has Ix-en iinmeiisely ealarted by the 
watetik iVuni the gi-eat tbuntains of Bdnids, I'elM 
Kady, el MelWiah, JJcnikit or Bcldt, and in- 
numerabla ottier apdogs." The junction takes 
place one-third of a mife N. of Tdt fill«aft TVn/, 
The Juidan enters (Ienes;uvth .aljout two miles 
below the ruins of the aadent city Julias, or the 
Betboiida of GanlanHb, whieh lay upon its taitcm 
Uiak. At its mouth it is nt- it 70 feet wide., h 
lazy turbid straim, fJowing u-iween low alluvial 
banks. There are several bnrs not far from ita 
mouth where it can l* forded. . . . From the site 
of Ikthsiida to hi)- Baidi I'a'kob is about six 
miles. The Jordan here rushes along, a fboning 
torrent (much of course dc]>cndiq|f on thie 
when it is viuted), thmugh a nanOW 
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rnvinc, ^hnt In hy M^h prwipitoii* 1>nnT<s. AKorn ' 
the bruise the nirrent is Ir»vs rapid nnd the tanks 
are Iow«t. Th« whole dist.mce fnini the I.ikp 
el-Hfll<'h to till" soa ot" Tiberixs is nrorlr iiino miW, 
nnd the tliU of the river is alx)ut 600 fe*t (Porter')* 
Handbook, part. ii. p. 426-7). The two priticipjil 
torUtret ia the coom of the Jordan an iU fUaoeat 
Mid Ita wlndiiigs. From its fonntain-Twads t« the 
point wlici^ it is lost to nature, it mslics down one 
contiDuous inciin«d plane, oolj brokca bj a aeries 
Afnipida or precipitout ftUi. Batwen tM lake of 
Tiberias and the IX'ail Lietitenaut I,ynch pa^sol 
down 27 mpids ; the dcpre:i«ion (it the lake of Tibeiios 
bdowthelerel of the MeditemTinpan w.-w 653'3 feet; 
and that of the D<^A .S-a 131 '5 7 tivt. Ju sinuosity 
is not so remaj kable ia Uie upjHjr jxirt of its course. 
Lieutenant Lynch would regard the two phenomena 
in the light of cmiae and ffiect. **Tlia gnat 
aecret," he aays, "of the d^praamon liatwcai hke 
Tiheriris and the r>end Sea is folved by the tor- 

tuou» course of the Jordan. lo a »pace of 60 miles 
of lalitiido and 4 or 5 nrilea of loa0tiid^ iho Jordan 
trarerses at least 200 mil<-«." Tlie greatest width 
mentioned was 180 yards, the point whera it cntei-s 
1h« De»d .S«a. Here Ii was only 3 feet deep. The 
only liring tributnnps to the JniTlan notice<l par- 
ticularly below Geiicsaretli were the Yarmuk 
(Hicromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok). There are 
BO bridgaa over Jordan to which an earlttr date has 
liaen aasignej than that of the Roman occupation. 
In the ford.*, wo find a reitiaikable, yet perfectly 
indepetidait concurrence between the narratire of 
Lieutiaant Lynch and what faaa bran annted pre- 
Tiouslr re«j^otinj!; the fords nr pawtc:es of the Bible. 
Yet stiil it is no ishglit roinciJenee that no more 
than three, or at mont fmir regular fords should 
nave been set down by the chroni< lei>i of the Ame- 
lican expedition. The two ixni occur on the same 
day within a few hotirs of each other, and nn 
eaUad napectirelj YfaoAm and Qikwa. The next 
fi»td H the fbni of DdrnisA, aa K ts called, opposite 
to the commencement of the W'ldij Zerh<\, some 
miles above the junction of that river with the 
JordHD. The ford el-Maahm'a overagainft Jericho 
was th<^ l.'c^t i'ftnl (o put ii|>on re<-ord, and it \■^ too 
well kuowu to iiceil any lengthenwi notice. Htre 
tradition has cho«en to combine the passage of the 
Israelite* under Joshua with the baptism of our 
L<jrd. Not a single city ever cit)w««l the banks of 
the Jordnn. Still Beth^hao and Jericho to the W,, 
Geraaa, Peiia, and Gadara to the E. of it, were im* 
portant cities, and caused a good deal of traflfe 

U'Vween tlie two op]tosite Imnks. The phvsicnl 

features of the JoitUn» or of the Glior, will t>e 
traited of more ai large onder the general liead of 

Palestine. 

Jo'ribaa = Jarib ( 1 Esd. no. 44 ; comp. Ezr. 
Tiii. Itl). 

Je'ribtu m Jabib (1 Eid. iz. 19; oonp. Ezr. 
X. 18). 

Jo'rim, son of MatilMl, in the fenealogy of 

Christ (Luke iit. 29). 

JnrliMUii, either a dMoendmt of Galdn the son 
of Hexroo, or the name of % plm in the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 44). 

Jo'lriMriL 1. Properly JOKAMD, the Oedera- 
thite, one of the warrif i s r f Benjamin who joino«l 
iJnrid at Z<klng (I Chr. xii. 4;.~2. Jozabad, son 
of Je»hua the Levite (1 Esd. riii. 63; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 3:r).— 3 One of the aone of Bebai (1 Kad. ii. 
29). [Zabsai.3 



I. n\. 

JoMilt'iMs JcsiraxAH (1 M. TiiL 86; oonpb 

Err v:;. 10). 

Jo 86, !M3n of Eliezer, in the genealogy of Jestis 
Chi-ist (Luke iii. 29). 

Jo'MdM, 1 Ead. r. 5. 48, 66$ Ti. S; in. 19; 
Redut. sliz. 12 s JsaozADAX or Awadak, the 
fither of Jesihua, whoae Mine alio npfMM «• JotB* 
uKCH (Hag. i. 1). 

Jo'mdMli s Jehobadac tile eon of Seniah 
Unij. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2. 4 ; Zech. Ti. 11). 

Jo'aeph. 1. The elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Kachei. The date of Joseph "s birth relatively to 
that of the coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed hy 
the mention that he was tJiirly years old when be 
became govenuir of Egypt (xli. 48), which agree* 
with the statement timt he waa " aeventecn yean 
old " (xxxrii. 3) aboot the lime that bw brethren 
M^dd him. He was therefore lK>ni about :'.9 yeai-s 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, according to the 
most probable ohnmology, B.C. dr. 1906. After 
.)oM^j(h s biilh he is firet mentii^ned when a yonth, 
wveiiteen yienn old. As the child of Rachel, and 
" son of his old age " (xxzriL S), and doubtless also 
for his excellence of character, he was h«loved liT 
his father above all his brethren. Probably al this 
time Rachel was already dead and Benjamin but an 
infant. Jacob had now two small |>ieoe> of land Sa 
Canaan, Abraham's borying-place at Bebron in ttw 
south. an<l the *' parcel of a field, where he ^Jac«ib^ 
had ^MPoad bis tent" (Gen.xxxiii. 19), atShecbem 
in the notrdi, the bitter being probably, fhm ita 
pnce, the .smaller of the two. He seems then to haT«« 
stayed at Hebron with the aged Ismc, while his 
•ona bept his flocks. Joseph, we read, bronubt the 
evil report of his brethren to his father, and th<*T 
hated him l>ecaiise Im father loved him more than 
them, and had shown his preference by makii^ him 
a dress, which appears to have been « loof tnnie 
with sleeves, worn by yonths and moNlens of the 
richer cla'^s. The hatred of Jo'-ejih'* lufthren waa 
incrraaed br his telling of a dream fore»howiiif thnt 
they would bow down to him, which waa miowed 
by another of flie same imy»ott. They ha^l gone to 
ishechem to li-sl tlie flock ; and Joseph was sent 
thither from tlx- vale of Hebron by Us fiah«r to 
bring him won! of their welfare and that of the 
flock. They were not at Shechem, but were gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have Ijeen not very far 
diataott pa.<turing their flock like the Arabs oif the 
present day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) 
wa5* unowncl. On J(>^ph*!« appmni h, his brethren, 
except Reuben, resolved to kill him ; but Reuben 
saved him, perroading them to east him Into n dry 

pit, to the Intent t'l;,*. b- mi-hr r.-^tore him to 
his father. Aocurtlin^iy, whcu Joseph was come, 
they stripped him of his tunic and cant him into 
the pit, " and thpy sat down to eat breed : and they 
liAed up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a com- 
pany of l.sbm.NHites came from Gilefld with their 
camels." Judah auggested to his brethren to adl 
Joseph io the Iidtmeelites, appealing at enof^ to tiieir 
covetonsncsft and, in projx»snij; n les* cruel course 
than that on which they were probably stiil resolved, 
to what mmnant of brotherly fteling they may still 
have had Arr^orJingly they took .b«seph out of th« 
pit and sold him " fur twenty [s^hckeUj of silver" 
(ver. 28). Ren ben was absent, and on his return 
to the pit WM j^reatly distre ss ed at not finding Jo- 
seph. His bieUueu pretended to Jacob that Joseph 
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hrv\ heen killed by ioinc wilii }>eas,t, taking to him j 
the tunic stained with a ki<i's )>lood, while errn i 
Keuben forbore to U-]\ him the trv:th, all s{>fi«kiiig ' 
constantly of the lost brother as though thvy kiii w 
not what had bttidlen him, and even aa dead. " And 
Jacob rmi bb dothet, and pot nckcloth upon his 
loiiM, and moanwd fi>r hk ton many days' (Gpn. 
xxxvii. 34 , Tlte Mi<li.iniU's w.ld JoM^jih in F^pt 
to Potipbar, ** an otiker of rbanoh, captain ot the 
e aw c tttt ooera, an E^Tptian ** (niiz. 1 ; oomp. zixrii. 
;^6). It is iiiijKirtaiif to oWrre that a caivful cx>m- 
paiiton ot evidence tim led m to the conclusion that, 
•t the time that Joif ph was sold into £gypt« tlie 
ctiuntrr wns not iinittnl unfir-r tlie ruU' of a fiingle 
njitive line, hut guvtniieil by sfvci-al dyua-sti**, of 
wllich tlia KiAeenth Lh'iiasty, of Shepherd Kings, 
vt as the predominiint line, the rest being tributary 
to it. The absolute dominions of this d^numty l^y 
in Lower Kg}pt. Htxl it would therefore always be 
most ooonected with Padestio«. The manners dc- 
acribed are Egyptian, although there is appnrentlj 
an occasional slight tince of Shfttiitistn. The date 
of Joaeph's arrival we should consider B.C. dr. 1 890. 
In Egypt, tha aaoood period of Jowph'a life begins. 

a rhild he had l*t n a tme son, and withstood 
the eril example oi his brethren. He is now to 
serre a stituige m.'oter in tha bard ataCe of slavery, 
and bis viitiie will be put to a severer proof than it 
had yet Ku»tained. Joseph prospered in the house 
of the (^TptLin, who, seeing thiitGod blessed him, 
imd plcwed with his good service, ** set him orer 
hf» boiM», and all [thntj he had he gave inttt his 
haiul " iMxii. 4, wmp. .'» . He wns ovw 
all hi* master's propertj with peifect trust, and 
the Loid bl««ed the E$^ian*s boose fbr Joseph's 
f ;<k>» '* (yer. fi). The sculptui-es nnd fmintinp* of 
the ancient Kgyptian tombs brij^ vividly before us 
the daily liie and dutice of Joa^. His master's 
wife, with t!i«' well-known profligacy of the Kgyp» 
tian wonx n. t<'rnpted him, and failing, cbiir^^ed him 
with ih« crime %h« would have made him commit. 
PotipLv, inocosed agniust Jmeph, inst him into 
prL«ioo. The punishment of adulterers was severe, 
and a moral tale recently inl*>ipn t<ii " The Tuo 
BnAhcrt^ is founded upon a case neaiiy ratem* 
bling that of Joieph. It fam, }ndeMl, ban imagiaed 
thAt t)ii9 ••forv h:L«-<l ijjMiii the lii;il of Joweph. 
The pn^n is dewhbed as " a pl«u.-e whvie the king's 
prisooers £were] bound" (xsxix. 20). Here the 
h.wle^t tiliif of .Jo.sfjih's }M ri<xl of pruljation Iwgnn. 
JHe wa^ uL»t into pr;M.)u on a aixusation, to 
naain there for at least two years, and perhaps fur '. 
a ttndi longer timet. In the piiton, as in Poti- 
phar's hmine, Joseph was found woithy of complete 
trust, and the keeper of the pHson placed everything 
under bis oontroL AtW a while, Pharaoh was in* 
eeiMed against two of hia offieen, "the chief of the 
cii|>f«eai ej"!t " atdl tlie "chi>T nf fhf li.-iktTs," :uul 
ouct tiwni into the prison were Joseph was. Here 
the chi^ of the executioners, doubtle«a a MwoMsor 
of Potiphar. charged Joseph to M>ive thi*«c prisonci-^. 
Macii dimmed a prophetic dream, which Jo^ph in- 
terpreted, disdaiming human aklU and acknowledg- 
ing that intetpretations weiv of God. " After 
two years," Joseph's delivenince came. Pharaoh 
dreamed two prophetic drmma. ** He stoc4 by 
the rirer ftiie NileJ. And, behotd* coming ap out 
«r tbe riT«r wvcn kine {or 'heifen*], beautlfal 
in spfwMnuiw .'lod fat-fleslnj<l ; and th<'y ft-il in the 
manh-srasa. And, behold, seven other kiiie coming 
1^ aftv tlm Mt af tha rfrw, aril in appMiaiicr» 



and Iean-tl«shed " (xli. 1-3). Th««, ailer wards de- 
scribed atiU more stroi^ly, ate up tbe first seven, 
and yet, as is said ir. \Ya- ypci rnl aconnnt, when ther 
had eaten them remujuiii a* lean as before < xli. 1-4, 
17.21). Then Pbaraob had n aNond diwm,— 
" Behold, seven ms% of com coming up on one 
stalk, tilt [or •full,' rer. 22] and good. And, be- 
hold, H-ven eais, thin and blasted with the east 
wind, tproutii^ forth after them" (ver. b, 
Theae, uso dasmbHl mom atroogly in the aeeond 
account, d('Voin«d the fiist wven ea)« 'ver. 5-7, 
22-24). In the morning PItaraoh sent for the 
*' MTibes " and the ** wfaemcn/' and they were un- 
able to give him m interpretation. Then Iht- < hu't 
of the cupbr.ut?r!t remembered Jueeph, aiui toid 
Pharaoh iiow a young Hebrew, " 84*rv:int to the 
captain of the executioners," had inteipreted bis 
and his fellow-piifooer's dreams. "Then Pharaoh 
sent and railed Joseph, and they made him luisteii 
out of tha priaoQ : and he aharcd [himself j, and 
changed hia raiment, and came mito Pharaoh ** 
(ver. 14 \ Tho kin^ thi-n related his di-enros, and 
Joseph, when he had disclaimed huouta wiadomf 
declared to him that they were sent of God to lore- 
warn Pharaoh. There was fs-ictitially l>iit one 
dream. liolh kine and ears syniU-lizf-l ycsus. 
There were to be seven ^tam of gri';it plenty in 
Egypt, and aAer them seven years of consuming 
and '* very heovy thmine." The doubling of tJie 
divam denoted thiit the events it foretduidowed weie 
ceiiain and iaunioent. On the ioteipcetation it 
may be remarlted, that ft aM«M erident that the 
kinf n piisi-ntfni the animal prixlncts, and the e:u> 
ot corn the vegetable producta, the most important 
object h) cadi dam reprawntfag the whole daan. 
The perfectly Egyptwn colour of the whole narni- 
tive is very noticeable, attd iiowhei^ more so than 
in the particulars of the first dream. Having inter- 
preted the drvrtin, J'lseph cctnnsell<Ni I'harnoh to 
chooee a wi*e uuui antl M-t him over the couutiy, in 
order that ha ahoold take the 6flh ]xirt of tiie pro- 
duoe of the teren years of plenty against the yean 
of fiimine. To this hiuh ]N>st the king sppoiotcd 
Jox jih. Thus, when ht' wjuh thirty ye:irs ot at;e, 
was he at last lelenyed from bis state of sufferiogt 
and plaoed in a position of the greatest honour. 

The Pharaoh heie mentione<f was pioKtMv Assa, 
Maiieiho't Assis or Aa-ws, wiioi« reign we Huppoee 
to luive about oocapied the first ludf of the niae> 
teenth retitury H.C. Phaj-aoh, sieein^ the wi.vlpm 
of giving Ji»*pJi, whom l»e jwiceiveil to !« under 
God's guidance, greater powers than he had iwivised 
should be given to the otftcer set over the couutrj* 
made him not only governor of Kgypt, hut second 
only to the souMtiu'n. lli' ulso ""^ave him to 
witis Asenath daughter of Poti>pberah, priest [ot* 
•prince'] of On" (rar. 45). Joaepb'a first act 
was to go thioutrfiout all the land of Ktjypt (ver. 
46). During the seven plenteous years t^iere waa 
a rery abundant produce, and he gnthei'ed the filth 
part, ns he had «dvi.wi I'harnoh, and laid it np. 
Before the year of famine .\M.uath bare Jc^^ph two 
nous. When tiie seven f:"od years had jMused, the 
famine began (Gen. xli. M-o7). The expression;* 
here ueeii do not require us to suppose that the 
tiimine extended beyoiKl the countries aruund Hgypt, 
such aa Palestine, bjrria, and Arabia, m wdl as some 
part of Africa. It must ako be reeollacled that 
fcgv}it \v:ts anciently the graiiniy of nc i;hl>ouring 
countries. Famines are not very unfrequeut in the 
historj of Egypt. [Famivb.] Aftar tha tamhit 
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bad lailei ftir « time, ^p«reotlj two jean^ Jo«ph 
fidwrfd vp all th« trnmy tliat wm found in tlit 

liiiid of Ei:yjil, :in<l in tho lai I t" ('iiii;i.in, f)r the 
coru whicli thej bought: guui Juseph brought the 
noMf Into Plwnioh's houae (xlvH. 13, 14>. When 
all the moDey of l!^pt nnd Canann mvi<: PThniste-l, 
fafirtet* became neuessaiy. Jo?^ph Uit'ii onuiiiRti all 
the cattle of Kgypt, and in tlie nest year, all the 
laud, except that of the priflRta. and appoientlj, aa 
a consequence, th« Ef^ptiana thenaelves. He de- 
manded, however, ouiy a fifth part of the proliict? 
as Hianoh'a right. It has been attampted to trace 
tine enaetmeiit of JoKph iit the ftagmeota of E?yp- 
tiwi history })res<.TVivI hy profnne writers, ^ ;r tn. 
result haa not been aatiHiaotoi^, The evideiioe ol' 
the fuurratif* in Ocneeii aetitta ftronraUe to the 
theoiy wc stipjv^it thnt Joseph rtilo ! Egrpt under a 
■hepherd-kiug. Titere is a uotuv, ui jui iucieut 
Kgyptian ioscriptioii, of a iao.iite which haa been 
supposed to be that of Joseph. The ioacription is 
iu a tomb at Bene-Hitsan, and recoiils of Amenee, a 
governor of a district of U|)pei* Kgypt» Uiat when 
thei« were yearn of fiimine, hia district ww fupplied 
with fixNL TMi wai in tiie time of S ce ert e et n I., 
«*f the xiith Dynasty. It has been suppi . 1 th if 
Uiis must be Joseph's famine, but not only are the 
particnbra of the raoord lniqi|inaablo to that in- 
stAnee, but the calamity it relates w»» nerer un- 
usual in ^ypt, IIS its ancient inscriptions and modern 
htatorj equally testify. Joseph's policy towards the 
Mibjoots of Pharaoh is important m refeivnco to the 
tnnang aa estimate of his character. It displays 
the resolution and breadth of view that mark his 
whole career. He peroeired a sreat advantage to 
lie gotoed, and be lort no part tor it. Earty In the 
time of famine, whic h pii'vniltil e<pially in Canaan 
and %ypt, Jacob reproved hiit helpless sons and 
sent them to Egypt, where he knew then was com 
to be bouijiit. Ufitjamin alone he kept with him. 
Joseph was now governor, tui Kt^yptian m hnbits 
and speediy ibr like all men of large mind he had 
vuffei-ed no Mrruples of prejudice to make him n 
stranger to the )teople he ruled. His brethren did 
not Ivhow him, grown fram the boy they had sold 
into a maut awl to their eyea an Egyptian, wbile 
Uiey must have been waively cbangedT Joaeph re- 
membered his Jnuiirs, an<i Uliavtvl to thcni a-s n 
stranger, using, as we atterwaids learn, an inter- 
prater, and spotce hard wonis to them, mi acouced 
them of Immhi; spies. In (i.-f.Miilii'^ thi''ms<?lvTO thpv 
^puke uI tlieir iiuuacliultl. The vsitole story of Jo- 
seph's trentnieut of his brethren is w gmphicallv 
told in Gen. xlii.-zlv., and is so &milinr tiiat it is 
unnecessary here to repent it. After the rcn)ov,il 
of his &miiy into Egypt, Jacob and his house tilxxit 
ia the laud of Goshen, Joseph still ruling the country. 
Here Jacob, whra near hb end, gave Jo-seph a por- 
tion above his biiethrcn. tlonlitless incluiiirig the 
♦•parcel of groaad" at 8h«chetn. his futura burv- 
i«g-plare (otioip. John It. 5). Then ho blessed 
sons, Joseph most ninu'sily of nnd ilie^l in 
Lgypt. " And Ju^pli UU u|)uii his face, and wept 
ilflon him, and kissed him" (I. 1). When he hnd 
oMWed him to be embalmed by '< his servants the 
physicbuu ** he carried hira to Omaan. and hiid him 
in the cave of Maclii^'lnli, the bui-ying-plae« of his 
latheia. Then it was that hia brethren feared that, 
tltetr fiitbor betntr di>a<l, Joseph would p«mbh them, 
snj that he stiovc to remove their fenra. From 
his being able to make the journey into Canaan with 
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Uriog apart from his brethren and irom their Heat 
of him, Joeef4i seems to liavo been rtlll ^ovomor 

of Escypt. \Ve know no more than that he lived 
" a hundred aiid ten yenrs " (22, 26), having been 
moi e than ninety in Kayj>t ; that he " saw Ephraim's 
children of the third " [i;enen»tinn], ami that the 
chiltiren also of Macliir tlie son ot Manasseii were 
borne upon Joseph's knees" (23) ; and that dynng 
he took an oath of his brethren that thej dioiild 
carry up his bones to th« land of premiie: thoa 
showing in his latest action the faith (lleb. xi. '2'2) 
which had guuled his whole life. Like his father 
ho was ombalned, ** and he wna pot in a wiffiii IB 
l^'vpr " M His trust Mo-rf* kppt, and laid 

tiie lx>nes ot Joseph in his inheritance in Shediera, 
in the territory orEphraim his oflVprini^.— 8. Pkthcr 
of Igal who represented the tri!'< if Issachar 3mr>ng 
the spies (Num. liil. 7).— 3. -V lay Israelite of the 
fiunily of Bani who was oompell)^! by Ezra to put 
.iway bis fbragn wife (Ezr. x. 42).«>C RepreMnt* 
ative of the priestly family of Shebaniah, in the 
next generation after the Hetum from C.tj>tivifr 
(Neh. xU. 14).— li. A Jewish officer defeated by 
Gorgias e. 164 B.O. (1 Maoo. r. 8, M, 60).*^ In 
]M n ; . viii. 22, X. !9, Jaseph is named am<»g the 
bi-ethreu of Judas Maccabaeus apparaitly in place 
of John.— 7. An ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 
— 8. One of the nnrestors of Christ (Luke iii. 30,, 
!»ou of Jouan..— 9. Another anotetor ot" Christ, son 
of Judah (Luke iii. 26).— 10. Another, son of 
Mattothias (Luke iii. 24).— IL Son of Heli, and 
reputed father of Jeans Christ. All that ts toM its 
of Joseph in the N. T. may be summed up in a few 
words. He was a just man, and of the house and 
lineage of David. The paMk registen also eoo- 
tained his name under thc< r^-kooing of the house 
of Darid (John i. 45; Luke lii. 23; Matt. i. 20; 
Lttbeii. 4). He lived at Nazareth in Galilee, and 
it is probable that his fimily had b«i?n s^ttl-*? there 
for at least two pi^ceding geiieiBlwns, jx^a-sibly iwin 
the time of Matthat, the oomn>oc gnuni father of 
Joseph and Mai7, since Mary lived there too (Loko 
j. 26, 27). He espoused Mary, the daughter and 
heir of his ancle Jacob, and before he took her home 
as his wi6 neeired the angelic communication re- 
corded in iratt.i. W. It must have bfcn within m 
very short time of tii> f illing her to his home, that 
the decree weut t6> th from Angiistos Cam»r which 
obliged him to Icvre Naiareth with his wife and go 
to IWfhlehem. He was there with Mary and her 
Jirst-bora, wlien the shepheids u»nje to siee the babe 
in the manger, nud he went with them to the templa 
tn pre<(ent the infant according to the law, and there 
h.«ard the pixiphetic woi-ds of Simeon, as he held 
.1 III iu his arms. When the wise men (imn the 
Kast came to fiethlebero to worahip Christ, Joseph 
was there; and he went ^n to Egypt with then 
by night, wheti warne<l by an aujrel of the Auiger 
which threatened them ; and on a secoud Bw&j*ge 
ho returned with them to the hmd of Israel, in> 
tendintr to reside at Uethlehein the city of D.ivid ; 
but b«;iitg afraid of Archelaus he took up his abode, 
as before his maiTiige,«t Naareth, where hecarried 
on his trade n carpenter. When Jesus was 13 
ytsu-^ old Joseph and Mary took him with them to 
keep the Passover at Jerusalem, and when they re- 
turned to Nasareih he continued to act as a fiither 
totho child Jesus, and was repotnl to bo so indeed. 
But here our kniiwh>l£;i' of J(>4e|.h end>«. Tliat he 
died before our Lotxi's cructfuioa, is indeed tolerably 
OMlain, by what Is ndated, John ahb K,ndptf 
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liapi Mark r\. 3 iimt impif th«t be wat Umb dead. 
But wh«re, wh<>n. or how he died, we know not. 

Jowph of Arimathaea. a lu-h ami pioii!> Urarlite 
who liid tbe |Mivilege of nrfminiiig tlie last offices 
«f doty and ■flfetten to tm hodf of oar LoH. H« 

is (ii>t)np' ii4n?«l from <'th<'r jw'rsoiis nl'thp same uame 
b? the additioa of his birth-place ArinuithsbaA. Ju- 
Nfib is daiHwa h wited hf Umk (iv. 43), an ho- 
Rotirable cjounscllor, hr whirh w<* are probably to 
underrtand that lie wiu> >\ uiomtit'r of the (nent 
Cmmeii, or Swhadrim. Hl- is t'urther ch.-Anicteiiied 
a:s *' a good man and a just" (Luke xxiii. one 
of those who, brarinj; in th«lr hearta tbe words of 
their old pro)^<bet«, w<-it wiiiting for tbe king^lom nt' 
God (Mark <t. 43 ; Luke U. 2a, 38, xiiU. We 
ai« espraMlf tald thot ha did not ••eooMt to the 
oouoset anJ " of his colleagues in conspir^t • t > 
hri^ about the death of Jesus ; but lie 6*vms tu 
Iwvo lacked tlw cotuo^ to protest against their 
judgment. At a!i ermt* wp know that h*- shnuik, 
throu^ tear ot his countijuieo, fium prote»i»u)g 
himatfr opcnij • diadpio of our Lord. Too oruci- 
tixioo sNms to bare wroogbt in him the same clear 
roQviction that it wrought in the Centurion who 
stood by the cit«s ; for on the very cveinii,! <>f tli.it 
dnodftil day, wbeo the triumph of th« chief piie^u 
and Tillers aw m e d eonplete, Joaeph ** waotta boldly 

unto r\hr- I ;il . I i\ the Ixidy of Je.Mis." Pil.ite 
«m»«nted. Juneuh and hioodemua then baring en- 
ibldcd the aacred body In tbo linen abroad which 
JtMMph ha«f K-r .-ht, rnTi'irnr-'! it a t<imb hewn in 
a rock, a tomLi wncre no human (-uqusc* liad«ver y«.*t 
been laid. Tl*e tomb was in a gardieo belonging to 
Joseph, and dose to the place of crucifixion. Thei'e 
ia a tradition that he was one of the seventy dis> 
eiples. Another, whether authentic or not, deserves 
to be mentioned m gumwiiy earmt, namely, that 
Joaeph being scnl to Orsafc Britain hv fho Amtio 
>t. Philip, abont tlir- y.-nr C:), t«ttM witb hit 
Uvtber disciples at Ulastoabnry. 

Mipk, failed BirWhia, and atniMiMd Joitas ; 
one or' the two ji^rsorK < h - n by the ass<"inbl<>l 
dturch (AcLi t. 'MA) a» wuitiiy to till tlte piace in 
the Apostolic oompanrfiom which Judaa bad fidlen. 
Eusebiua atttca thai M OM of tbo amnty di»> 
viples. 

jMo'phtfl, 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [Joseph, 3.] 
J«'Mt. 1. i$oo of £liflMr, lo tbe smmkgj of 
Ghrirt (Lobo iH. Ont of tbo L«id*t b<«^ 

rm (MatU xiii. .'•.'>; Murk -i. " .— 3. JoaSI E4» 
KADAB (AcU iv. 36). rbAKMABAS.! 

Jo'diah, a priaMofflM boon of flbMMO, aon of 
Amazish, in tbo days of Hwibinh (1 Cbr. ir. 84, 

38-4 n. 

Jo ahapbnt, tbo MHbiiitOb ooo of Difld'o gund 

(1 Cr . v: 4 ',). 

Joakaviah, the eon of Elnaani, and oae of Da- 
vid % L-iKiPis I 1 chr. ri. 46). 

JoohbOlri'lhnh, mm of Heman, head of the 
17th count of mttidemns ( 1 Chr. xxr. 4, 24). 

Jofh'tia. If is name apfx-ars in thf various torm.i of 
U0SHI;A, OSflKA, JfiliOOHtJA, jE«IUA,aod JKsua. 

L Tbo aon of Nan, of tba tribo of Bphinlni (t Chr. 

vji. 27% Th'- future ca]itnin of invading hosts grew 
up a aiiive lu tlie bnck-tields of t^rypt. Bom about 
tllo time when Moses flad Ulto Midian, be was a 
man of nearly forty yrnn when be niw tlie ten 
]>u^uu^, and shared in the huiTit'd triumph ut tii« 
Kxodus. He ia mentioned fir»t in connexion with 
tba %bi agaioot Amalek at K«phidim, when he was 
ohnan (Kb. SfiL ») bj Moaas to iavi tba lanMUtes. 



WbanMons ascended MouniSuiai to receive for the 
first time (compare Ex. xxiv. 13, and sxxiii. 11 ) 
the two Tables, Joshmi, wln> is called his mii l-' i 
or servant, a cc o mp a n i ed him part of the waj, and 
wns the lint to aoooat bim in bla dMont (Gi. mil. 
171. Soon afterwards be was onn of the twelre 
chiets who were sent (Norn. xiii. 17) to explore Uie 
land of Canaan, and ona of Uie two (xiv. 6; who 
piTP an encourapn^ irport of their journey. The 
40 years of wandering wciu ahnue>t pti&siid, and 
Joshua was one of the few survivors, when Mcmm, 
shortly bcfim Iriadcntht was dirocted (Num. xxvii. 
18) to Invert Jodraa aolrmnlf and poblicly with 
definite authority in connexion with Kli-.iZiir the 
priest, over the people. And alter ihts was done^ 
God Himodf fpivo Joabon a charge by tha noutb of 
the dyinc Lawtriver (IX-ut. ix\i. 14,23). Under 
the duection of (iod ag^un rettewed (Josh. i. 1 
Joshua, now in hi^i 85th year (Joseph. Ant, v. 1, 
§29) a.vsiimed the coinnianJ of the ifeople at Shit- 
tiiu, sent spies into Jericho, ci-u»M'd the Jonku, 
fortified n omp at Gi)gd, circumcised the people, 
kept the passover, and was visited by the Captain of 
the Lord's Host. A miracle made the fall of Jeri> 
cho more terrible to the I'aniViinitcs. In tlic first 
attack upon Ai the IsracUtos were repuissd : it fell 
at the eseond aoMHilt, and tbe bkvaden marahed to 
the Ti r. f ofGibeon. In the pitat Ijattle of Beth- 
hbiou tiie Amorites were sigmiliv routed, and the 
couth country wai opoi to tlie laiBClitoi. «lashua 
returned to ti>e camp at fliltnjl, m-ister of half of 
Palestine, lu the uoi tb, at tlie watei^ of M«:roui, 
he diftnted Cbo Canaanites under Jabin king ot 
Haaor; and ]>artued his suoocm to the gates of 
Zidon and Into the vnlley of Lebaoon under Hermon. 
In six years, isix tribes with thirty-one petty chiels 
were oooqueFcd; amoi^t others tbe AnakUn — the 
old torrer ef larael ore especially recorded ne d^ 
^troyeJ everywhere except in I'nilistia. Josliua. 
now stricken in yeara, proceeded in conjunction 
with Elmar and the bcnde of the tribes to eom- 
plete the division of the conqrieie*! I rvl and when 
all was allotted, Titnuatli-serai) in Muuut Epbraim 
wao earigncd by the people as Jeeboa'o pecttUar In- 
heritanoe. The Tabernacle of tiie congregation was 
established at Shiloh, six cities of refuge were np- 
pointed, forty-eight dtiea assigned to the Levites, 
and the warrion of tbe tmna-iknlaaio tribaa dia- 
mimad in peace to tbofr beraoa. Aftaran totanrai 
of rest, Joshua convoked an assembly fmin al! I^mel. 
He delivored two aolamn addrestes reminding them 
of tbo naniUoaa fblfihnent of God's premises to 
'hnt- fathers, an i v, n-T>ing them of the conditions 
on which their jirosjienty cIi jh iuIH ; and lastly, 
be caused them to renew their covenant with Cod, 
at Shcchem, a place already famous in connexion 
witli Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 4), and Joseph (Josh, 
xxiv. 32). He died at the age of 110 years, and 
wae buried ia bie own dtj, Thnnath eerah.— ». 
An InhaUtwt of Betbriieraesh, In whoae land waa 
the stone at wliirh the miloh-kiiic stopped, when 
tiiej drew the ark of Qod with tlie ofiario^ of the 
naiiitioea AonBkrin toBetbdMOMehO Smb. tI. 
14, 18).— 3. A governor of tlie city who irave his 
name to a gate of Joruaalan (2 K. xxiii. 8).— 4. 
Jeshda the son of Jendak (Hog. 1. 14, ii.* 1 ; 

Z>xh iii 1 , &c.). 

Josh ua, Book 9L 1. Autkoniy. — Tbe daim 
of the \Mok of Joaboa to a place iu the Canon of 
tha O. T. baa never bem disputed. Its autboritjr 
is eonAnned bj tbe nkmm, In atbir booki «£ 
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Holj Scriptare, to the erents which are related in 
ft; w IV lizviU. 5845; b. xxvHi.St; Hal), iii. 
11-13; AcUTii. 4 :.; Heb. ir. 8, li. 30-32 ; James 
ii. 25. Th« minicle^i which it rdata, and pnrticn- 
laHj that of the prolongatieil of the daj of th« 
battle of Malcl(e?nh hn\ e mm^ critirs tn pnter- 

. tain a suspicion uf the credibility of the boolc as a 
hislarT. The treatment of the Canaauites which 
is amctioned in this bode bai been denounced for 
Ha wrerity hy Ewhtiom and eariicr writen. But 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with the divln»> 
attribute of justice, or with God't ordioarj way of 
fotcroiag the worM. Some difcnpandcii an al- 
\<^-zt^\ bv IV and HaufT to exist within the 

book tt&«lf, and have been desaibed as material dit'> 
feirnces and onntmdictions. Bat tbef disapjpear 
when the woi^s of the text arp nrrm-afplf Rtntcil 
and.weighed, and they do not aflkt th>- <:» rieial credi- 
bility of the book. Other di<< repandes hare been 
alleged by Dr. Davideoo, with the riew not of dia- 
pniaging the credibility of A« twok, fmt of »np- 
porting tho tlieory that it is a compilation from two 
dietijKt documeoU. These are not sufficient either 
to iin]!«ir the awllioritT of the hook, or toptwre that 
it was not Mibstantinliy the ooiiip<t>i(ifin of one «u- 
thor.— 2. Scope and contents^ — The book t>i Jc^hua 
It adirtiiiflt whole in itielf. There is not stilficient 
ground for treating it as a i«rt of the Penta- 
tetich, or a compilation iruin tiie same d«cuin«iits 
« fbriMd the grrundwork of the Ptotateoeh. Per- 
hapi no part of the Holy Scripture i» more injured 
than the fir«t half of this book by beinj? printed in 
I'linptei-s aii-1 vctm^s. Tlie fii-st twelve ch)i])tcis 
form a oontmuous narrative, which seems never to 
halt or flag. And tho deaeriptJon is freqttently so 
minute as to show tlie luind not merely of a con- 
temporary, but of an eyt^witness. Step by step 
we ntn hd on through the solemn preparation, the 
arduous struggle, the oiownini: triumph. The 
second part of the book (cli. mi.-xxi.) Una bt-en 
aptly compared to the Domeaday-book of the Noi^ 
man conqneron of Jungkuid. The doetunenta of 
whidi it cofMiitii ware doohtloM the abstract of 
such reports a« were siipp!i<^l iiy tiie men whom 
Joahoa cent out (xTtii. b) to describe the land. 
Tb« hook may be ic|Enrded aa oonaiating of tinea 
])arts: {n) the rtni<inf^t of Canann (i.-xii.); (h) 
the partition of Canaan (xiii.— szii.) ; (c> Jo^ua s 
farewell (xxiii.-xxiv.). The events reUted in this 
lrix)k exten.! over a period of about 25 ye-.trs from 
U.O. H.M to 1426.-3. AuUior. — Kotliiug is 
renlly known m to the authorship of the book. 
Joibua bimaelf ia generally named aa the autbor 
by th« Jewish writna and the Diristian Fathen. 
Others have conjectured I'hinehns, i - i . Snmuel, 
Jeremiah, Von Leogerke thinks it was wntteu by 
aono one tn tha thne of Joaah ; SnTkhMn by some 
one in the lime of San!, or somewhat later ; Masius 
he Clerc« Mauiw, and others by Krnie one who lived 
after the Babylonish captiTltjr. It hm hem sup> 
posed that the book as it now stand's is ^.ccmpilfltion 
from two earlier documents, one, the oiiginal, calieii 
Elohistic, the other supplementary, called Jeho- 
Tiitio. The last tcfm (ixIt* 29^^) were obvi- 

* onaly addeit by eome hter hand. The account of 
*ijine othiT events may have been inseiieii in tin- 
book of Joehua by a late ttaOKriber.-^. There is 
tttuA a Smiaritan Book of Joihna in Iht Anbic 
|anrnne'\ written in the 13th century. 

Joai ah. 1. The son ot Amon and Jedidah, soo- 
«iidadhblMMrB.a641,iiitlw dghtfa jfenrnf lua 



JOZABAD 

age, and reigned 31 yeark Bis history ia oontuned 
in 2 K. xnf «-uiT. IIO ; SCkr. ixxir., sisr.; and 

the first twelve chapter?! of Jeremiah thiuw much 
light upon the geneial character of the Jews in hia 
diiys. He began in the eighth year of his reign to 
seek the Lord ; and in his twelfth year, and for ux 
yean aAerwards, in a personal progress throughout 
all the land of Judah and Israel, he destroyed every- 
where high phweSf grovcib imigei, and ail outwatd 
signs and i«lies of idohi^. Tht temple mm re- 
stored under a spwial »ommis.sion ; and in the 
courae of the repairs Uilkiah the priest found that 
hook of tht Ijiir of the Lord which quickened so 
remarkably the ardent zeal of the king;. The p eat 
day of Josiah's life was the day of the Ta-ssover in 
the eighteenth year of hia reign. After th).«, his 
en.fenvours to abolish every trace of idolatry and 
superstition were still caincd on. Bat the time 
drew neir wtiieh had been indicated by Huldah 
(2 K. xxii* 20). When Phanwh-Iiocfao went bam 
Egypt to Carcbeuish to etrry on his war against 
As.>.yria Tcomp. Herodotus, ii. 159), .Tosiah, p ss^iLIy 
in a i^irit of loyalty to the Attynan king, to whom 
he hnvo beim bound, oppoaed his iwndi along 
the f-ea-coast, No^ ho reliietni;'lv yvwised and gave 
him kittle in the valley uf £-«lniei«>u. Josiah waa 
moitally wOQBded, and died before he could reach 
Jerusalem. He was buried with extraordinary ho- 
nours. It wa» in the reign of Josiah that a no- 
madic horde of Scythians overran Asia (HerodotUA, 
i. 104-106), Kwald conjectures that the 59th 
PMra was composed by king Josiah during a siege 
of Jerusalem by the>e .^ythians. The town ot 
Bethshan is said to derive its Greek name i=cytho- 
polis, from those hiTadcfB.<M>S. Tho son of Zephap 
ntah, at who«e house the prophet Zcchariah wa^ 
commanded to assemble the chief m«a of the cap- 
tivity, to witness the solemn and symbolical cnwn- 
ing of" .Tn«hria the hiiih-priest (Z'^ch. vi. 9). 

Josi as. L Jfsiah, king of Jud.ah (1 Ksul. i. 1, 
7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29,32-34; Ecclus. xlii. I, 
4; finr.i.8; Matl. L 10, 11).— 8. Jeshaiab the 
son of AthalMh (I EwL nti. S3 ; oomp. £ir.Tiii. 7). 

Josib'uh, tha fhtfatr of Jabn, n SimwNiito Ct 
Cbr. iv. 35). 

Jodph'lali, the ikther or aneestor of Shdomith, 
who retumefl with Krm CEzr. viii. 10\ A won! 
IS evitiently omitted in the tiret part of the vetse. 
It should probnbly rmd, of tha SOOa of Bml, Sho* 
lomitti. the son of' .Josipiiiah." 

Jot hah, the native i-lace of MenJjullemeth, the 
queen of Mnnasseh (2 K. xri. 19). 

Jofbath, or Jofhathak (I>eut. z. 7 ; Kna. 
xxziil. 33), a deseil station of the Israelites. 

Jo thanL 1. The voungest sou of Giilcon 
(Judg. ix. 5), who escaped ftom the massacre ot 
Us brathrm. His parable of the rdgn of tho 
bramble is the eail est example of the kind. Nothing 
IS known of him atterwanis, except. Uiat he dw.'it 
at Beer.— 2. The sou of king Uniah or Azariah and 
Jerushah. Ai\pT admiiiisterinc; the kingdom for 
some yeai-5 during hu. father's leprosy, ht jtUCCLixletl 
to the throne B.c. 758, when he was' 25 years old, 
and reigned 16 years in Jerusalem. He was OOO* 
temporary with Pekah and with the prophet lauah. 
His histoiy is conf^iined in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. 
xxvii.— 8. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai 
(1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Jo'zsibad. 1. A captnin of the thoiis.in«!« of Ma- 
naaseh, wJio deserted to LMvid before the battle of 
UilbM (1 Chr. tii. 90)^ A hivo «f " 
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like the ^nwdinj: (1 Chr. rii. 20).-^. A Levlte 
in the reign of Herekiai} (2 Chr. xxzi. 13).>— 4L A 
chief Invite in the irign of Joaiah (2 Chr. xxsv. 9 ) . 
mm^, A I^vit«« aoii of Jeahna, in th« dsn oTfisra 
(Exr. riii. 33). PMUbly Uenttod with 7.-6. 
A priest of the nons of Pashur, who had marrio-l n 
fbteig^ wjft (E«P. «, 22).— 7. A Levite ainong 
tiMM who w tom ed with Em and had married fo- 
l-*i(fn wires. He is probably i<ientical with Joial«vd 
the Lente (Keh. riii. 7); and with Jozabid, who 
pnaided «ftf tte «ali«r iMffc «f tteTmpb (K«b. 
xu 

Jo i&ch&r, th« $m of Shimeath the Aromoaitea^, 
and one ot' the murdmrs of Jomh king of Judah 
(3 K. lii. 3L). The writer of the ChrBOidRi 2 
Chr. zxfr. 26) ealb fain Zafaad, whieti fa nothing 
ni on 1 i 11 1 rlci ical error for Joxachar. 

jQ MBiakt Czr.iii. 2, 8} v. 2; x. 18 ; Xeh. si. 
M. The oMtnelid fenn of JniOKAOAK. 

Julwl, n finn of Lamfch bj Adah, and the in- 
ventor of the ** harp and oipui " (G«n. iv. 21), 
fmkMf gcnenl tmw far Mrinftd and wtiid in- 

JubLLee, the Year the fiftieth year after the 
aticc^^-ioii ot »(>Ten Sabbatical venri, in which all 
the land wluch had been alienated returned to the 
finmliea at thorn to whom ft had haa allotted hi 

the oripnal distribntioii, nnd all bondmen oflfpbnjw 
blood were liberated. The relation in which it 
ibDod to tlM Sahhattcal jmr and the genetnl dlno> 
tioos for iti obeenmnce are c'ven Lev. vex. 8-lG 
and 21^5. Ita bearing on iaads dedicated to Je- 
faorah i» stated Ler. zxrii. 16-25. There is no 
motion of the Jnbilee in the book of Deuteronomy, 
aud the vAf other reference to it in the I'entateuch 
It in Num. xxxTi.4.— II. The jear was inaugurated 
on the £Jajr of Atooemtot with the blowing of 
tr ump e to throu^rhotit tho landf and by a prodama- 
;ion of uiiivei-sii liWrty.^ — 1. The Mill \va.H k>*pt 
under the same condition of rest as had existed dur- 
1^^ the preceding Sabhatieal year. There waa to 
neither ploughing, v>wing, nor reaping ; btit the 
chaooe produce wad to be left for the use of all 
eaoian.— 2. Krery Israelite returned to ** Ua pos- 
soRsioo and to !iis umlly that is. he reooTered his 
right in tlie land or;-^iti.illy allotted to the family 
o( which he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, 
had Darbad with it. (a) A strict rale to pmrcot 
fraod aod injostiee hi sodi tnuMtetleDa ia hdd 
down : — if a Hebrew urfed by poverty, hail to dis- 
peee of a held, the price waa detennioed aoconliog 
to the time of the Me in lefew n Ba to the approaeh 
of the rw'xt Jiibllt*. (6) The possession of the 
field coaid, at any tiroe, be recovei ci by the original 
pinprietor, if hijs circumstanoes iniprored, or hy hia 
Mstofkin. (c) Hoiivs in wallu^l cities were not 
aubiect to the law ot Jubilee. (</) Houses and 
%H"**g* ^ villages, or in the country, being re- 
ynded aa oaaentially connected with the cultivation 
^ the hind, were not eioepted, but returned in the 
.hibilec with the land on which they stood, (c) 
The tevitical cities were not, in respect to thia law, 
nckoned with walled towna. (/) If a man had 
vui' * tied a field of hi* jwitrimony unto thr I.onJ, it 
could be redeemed at any time beimn the next year 
of Juhilee, on hla paying one-fifth in addition to 
the worth of the crops, rated at a st it- ^ v il untion 
(Lev. uvii. 19 ). If not so redeemed, it tx < uijo, at 
the Jubilee, devot«d for ever, (g) If be « no l);»d 
purchased the usufiruct of a field aaoetihed it, he 
ooald redeem it till the nest Jabiiae» that la,a8 kng 



as hia claim lasted ; but it then, as justice rcqnired, 
returned to the original proprietor (ver. 22-24). — ■ 
3. All Israelites who had become bondmen, either 
to their ooitntiTmen, or to iwideot foretgnera, were 
art free ia the JnhHee (tor. arr. 40, 41), whan It 
Enlivened to ooRur before their seventh year of sen'i- 
tude, in which they became free by the operation 
of another bw (Bi. nrf. 8V 8«di waa the bw of 
the year of Jubilee, as it is given in lh*> Penti- 
teach.— III. Josephns (Ant. iii. 12, §3) states ttint 
all debts were remitted in the year ef Johilce, erfiilo 
the Scripture sjieaks of the remhwion of dehti only 
in connexion with the Sabbatical Year ilX-ut. xv. 
1, 2 \ He also describes the terms on which the 
holder of a piece of lead whtoed it in the Jobilce 
to the onifinal proprietor. Iriilo gives an aeeeaot 
of the .lubilw npieeini; with that in Ltvilions. and 
says nothing of the remission of debts.<— lY. There 
ale aafcnd Terr dHRealt qocstlQaa eeBnanl e d with 
the Jubilee, ot which we now proceed to give n 
brief view : — 1. Origin of the vord JvbiUe, — The 
doubt on this point appears to be a very old one* 
Uncertainty respecting the woitl must have been 
felt when the most ancient versions of the 0. T. 
were made. Nearly idl of the many conjectures 
which hare hean hamdcd on the aubjcet an di* 
reded to exphdn ^ word exdniively in fta hear* 
itiLj on the year of Jubilee. Ndw in all such .nt- 

tempts at explanation there most be an anachroa* 
iani, aa the woid .vdWf la naed in Ex. xfat 13, 

before the instituf < i f the T.aw, where it can 
have nothing to Ho with tiie Ve:ir of Jubilee, or 

its ol^ervaucca. The question lesiUy is cjuj 

here mean the peculiar aoand, or the instrument for 
producing the sound? The meaning of JubiUe 
woaid aeem to be, a nuhmgt pemetroting Mtmdt 
Dot in the nneertidnty. which, it must he allowed, 

exists, our ttanslators have taken a safer course by 
retaining the oriztnai word in Lev. zxv. and xxrii., 
than that wUcn waa tahan hy Lnther, who haa 
rendered it by HaUjahr.—'2. VTus ihcJvhih'e ercri; 
4i>(A or iMtk ytari — If Uje pliiin words of Lev. 
XXV. 10 are to be followed, this question n(>e<i not be 
aaked. The statement that the Jnbilee was the 50th 
year, after the snocession of seven weeks of yeais. 
and that it was distinguished from, not identical 
with, the aeranth Sabhatkal year, is as evident aa 
language can make ii, The simplest view, and 
the only one wliic-h <»ccoixIs with the sacr«\l teit, 
ia, that the year which followed the aeventh Sah> 
batkal year waa the JuUfce^ which waa tatereabtad 
Iwtwi^ ri two %er\(^ of Sabbatical years, so that the 
next year was the tiist of a new half century, and 
the aetaalh year after that was the first Sabbatical 
year of the other i>eries.— 3. Were dehts rem itttd 
in the Jubtkei — Not a word is said of Utia in 
the 0. T., or in Philo. The afhrmative rests en* 
tirely on the anthoii^ of Joeephna. Mahaenidce 
says expressly that tiie remiasioo of debta waa a 
jioint ot" distinction Ix-tween the Sabbaiicsil year 
and the Jubilee. The Mislina is to the mue effect. 
^■V* Vatnomdaa, and the Jewiali wrllera In geno* 
ral, consider that the Jubil^r >v:i.v fi},srrvc.l till the 
dustntction of the first trnipie. i>uc there is no 
direct historical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in tlie be- ks of the 0. T., or in any 
other reconb. Th« only purges m the Prophet* 
which can be regarded with flMMh oonfideoee, aa 
retl-jTing to the Jnbilee in any way, are Is. v. 7, 
8, d, 10, ixi. 1, 2; Sb. TiL 12, 13, xivi. 
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16, 17, 18.— VI. The Jubilfe is to be rp?apl«Hl as 
the oater circle of tliat great Sabbaticnl ^y»t(>m 
which conij)ii^> within it tlio sililKitical yn.i, the 
sabbftticul muutli, uiid the feabbuth day. i^ut th«> 
Jubiiee is more immediately connected with the 
faodj poUtio ; wad it wm odIj u a member of the 
■late that each penni muc w iit ed omiM participate 
in its prorihidiisi. It wiis not di.-tinguislieil by any 
pracribed teligious oUtcrvance pec^iliar to it»elt, 
Uke Um ritM of dw abbath dajr and «r tiM Mbbatkal 
month; or pvoii by anything liko the reaiiin.' f 
the law in the sabbatical year, but in the Ilebj-vw 
state. pdity and idigion wart amr septus ted, nor 
wa-=; tiieir pssential connexion ever di'op|»fd out of 
NghL As far as li^;i>lat4uu could go, its pioviMuii> 
taded to restore tkit equality in outward ciicum- 
duOM which WM instituted in Uie Hn»t setUemeut 
of tha land by Jo<>hua. but if we look upon it in 
its mor«" sjfccuil chauKU-r, asapnrt of the divme l«w 
appotnled for the chosen peoitia, its pcacUcal bearing 
«H to Tiodfoate tho H^t of <Meh Itndlia to hit 

Enrt in the covenant w liicli Jt liovah had made with 
is fathers respecting the laud of promise. 
Ju'oal, son of Shelemiiih (Jer. xxiviii. I), 
Ju'da. 1. two of Joseph in the fjenealnjTT of 
Christ ;Luk«.' tiL 30).— 8. £k>n oi' Juuiua, or llaiia- 
»i«h [HamaniaK, A] (Lttha lii. 26). He seems to 
be certainly the same person as .\biud in Matt. i. 
13.— 8. One of the Lord's brethivn, enumerated in 
Mark vi. 3.-4. The patriarch Judah (Sua. 56; 
Lake iii. 33; Uebv rii. 14 ; Uor. v. &, tU. 6). 

Itttat't, or IwS»% a territorial divMoo wUdi 
succeeded to tli«> ovdlliiow of tlie ancient land- 
marlu of tbe thbca of Uiact and Judah iu their r«> 
«|MGtiv« a^iliritlet. Tbe word first eceniv Ota. t. 
13 (A. V. » Jewni-"), and the iir>t meatioo of the 
''province of Judam" is in the \mik ui' i^m(v. 8^ 
it is alluded to in Neh. .'> (Hebr. and A. V. 
"Judah"), and was the result of the division of 
the Persian empire mentioned hj Herodotus (iii. 
8t9'97), under Darius (comp. Eath. viii. 9 ; Dan. vi. 
1>. InUieAporryphnlbookithewon}**proviooB" 
it dropped, and throughout tha books of Esdm, 
Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, the r-xpre^siotiA iii>> 
the " land of Judaea," "Judaea" (A. V. trequently 
« Jewry and thronghout (bo N. T. Id the 
words iif Josfphus, *' The Jpu s made pif^panitions 
for tbe work (of rebuilding tJic walls uadtr Ntiie- 
miah) — a name which tli.>y nmeived forthwith on 
their return from Babylon, from the tribe of Judah, 
which being the (irst to arrive in thom parts, gave 
name both to the inhabitants and the territoiy " 
{MU, ri. 5, |7). 1b a wide and man improper 
tMuw, the term Jndiiea was sometiroea ostmdcd to 
the wliiile rtiuiiti y of the Canannites, its ancient in- 
habitautji (Juitrpb. AtU. i. 6, §3) ; and even in tin- 
Oospels we aeem to read of tho ooMls of Judaea 
" Ijeyoiid .loidau" (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1 . 
Wilii I'loitmy, moreover, and Dion (.\i.s$iua, Judam 
is synonymous with PdoMtine-Syi la. J udaaa wis, in 
strict language, tiie name of the third distiict, we»t 
of the Jordan, and south of Samaria. Its northern 
l>oun<lai y, accoidiiig to J(>se|)hus. was a village called 
Anuatb, its southeiu another villi^ named Jardas. 
Ill gowal breadth was ttvn tbe Jordan to Joppa. 
It was tiia>le a jxirtion of the Itoman piovincf ot 
HyiTA upon the deposition of Arciiehius, tbe eth- 
nareh of Judea io A.O. 6» and wh fovwmed by a 
procurator, who wm auljeGi to the gofftmor of 
i>yria. 

Jv'dd^ the Ibmth m of Jioob ««l the ftwth 



JUDAH 

of Leah, the last before tbe tempoi-ary cessatioa 
in the births of her child reo. Hin whote^brothers 
were Heuben. Sim«in, and Levi, elder than himselt 
— Issachar axid Ztbulua younger (seeOen. xrxv. 23). 
Of Judah's pei^nal character more traiti are pre- 
served than of any other of the patrtarcha^ with 
the exception of Joseph. In the natter of the sele 
of Joseph, be »nd Keid< n .st.mid out in favounible 
contrast to the rest of the brothers. W hen a second 
visit to Ecypt ibr oom had beunno inevitable* il 
wjis Judah who, as the inoiithjiiece of the rest, 
h«aded the remonstrance ngaiu^t the detention oi 
Benjamin by Jacob, and tinnily umieiioolc to be re» 
sjMMi.sible for the safety nl' tbe l.ni ' \liii. 3-10). 
And when, ,th>"o»i^'h .)(>>*}ihV aitiMre, the brotheia 
were brought back to the patait*. he is again the 
leader and sfpokesnan of the band. So too it is 
Judah who is sent beibre Jarob to smooth tbe war 

ft»r him in the lnud of Coshen : il\ i. JS \ Thiy 
ascendaoGT over his brethren is reHccted in the la«t 
wmde addressed to bin by bis ftitber. His sons 

were five. Of th«>*e, thii'<< wer>' by Irs raita.inite 
wife bath-»huH. They are all iosignihcnnt: two 
died early ; and Uie tiiiixi, Siielah, docs not onme 
jitominently forward, either in his ptvou or his 
tAuuly. '1 he utli- r two, PiiARKZ aud Zkkaii, were 
ill^itimate sons hy iln widow of Kr. the eldekt o4 
the former fiimily. As is nut uul'requeotly tbe 
case, the illegitimate sons snrpassfd the legitimate, 
an<i from I'haiez, the ebler, were (!*•%< eiuleii tiie 

royal and other illustrious tamilies of Judah. Thtae 
sons wei« bora to Jodah while he was HWnf In the 

same dist i ut' r,'e>tiiie whiili. cfntnriis art»r, 
was repoeoeMed by his descendants, amongst vii- 
lages which retain their namee nnaltei^ in tbe 
c:ifalf><:i:e^' tlie time of the cniiqnr^t. The three 
Mum weut with their ^ther into Egvpt at the time 
ot the fia«l removal tbitho- (Geo. xlVi. i -' ; Ki. i. 2). 
When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they oorapy a position among the tribes similar to 
that wtiich their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbers of tiie tribe at the oeosos 
at Sinai woe 74,600 (Nom. L 1t6, 27), oomideTw 
ably in advance of any erf the otbers. the ja-.;e>f of 
which — Dan — numbeivd 62,700. Ob the borders 
of the Fhnnised Land they were 76,500 (savi. S2), 
Dan being still the iipaie-t. I)miri^ thp march 
thitiugh the deseit Judah 'm jJare waa m tire van ot 
the host, on the cast side of the Tabernacle, with 
his kinsmen IsMicharand 2ebulun (ii. 3-9, x. 14). 
During the conquest of the country the ouly inci- 
dents specially eifecting the tribe of Judah are-^ 
(1) the misdeed of Aolum, wtw was of the great 
bouse of Zerab (Josh. 1, 16-18j ; and (2) the 
conquest of tm vr iiiil un district of liebnui by 
(.'ak'b, and of the stiijug city Debir, in tiie same 
lot^ity, by hie nephew and son-in>iaw OthaicI 
(Josh. xiv. 6-15, 3CV. 1H-1*>\ Tlie Ixiiiiidan'es and 
cuuteut« of tiie terntnry allotted to Judah are nar- 
rated nt great length, and with greater minutenesa 
than the others, io Josh. xv. UO-G i. The m-ith 
boaodary, for the most part coinc deut wuh the 
south bomvdaiT of Itenjamin, began at the em- 
boochureof the Jordan, entered the hilts apparently 
at or about the prcaentroad from Jericho, nin west* 
ward to Kn-shemesh, pr<.b.il>!y the {>irs<nt Atn- 
Haud, below Bethany, thence over the Mount of 
OUves to Emogdt ia the valley beneatii JeraMlon ; 
went along the invine of Hinnnm, nnder tlw» preci- 
pices of tiie city, climbed the hill in a N.W. direo- 
tien to tlM wntar oftbaKepliloah (probnbtj lAfkt), 
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and theix* by Kirj»th-J«iriin (probably jrvr-'.'t d- 
JBnaH), Eethshemcsh {AinShemi), Timnatii, ami 
Kkron to Jabneel on the sea-coni>t. On th« caxt 
the Dv»d Stk, aod on Uw wm* tb* MwUtcmiMU 
formed the boundaries. The aoadNini Ihw 1i hard 
to iJeteniiin*'. sitnv it is dcnototi by pl.ws many ct 
which have not been identified. It lell the Dead 
Saa «t Ha extreme aooth end, and joined the Medi- 
ti.*rn\nean at thn Wtd;/ rf-Ansh. This territory, 
in average length about 45 miles, and in avemg^ 
breadth aboat 50, was from a very early date di- 
vided into four main regions. (1.) TiiK Soi tii— 
the undulating pasture country vvhiiL iutcrYcned 
between the hills, the pntpttT poasession of the tribe, 
and the deserts which encompasa the lower pail of 
Palestine {Josh. xv. 21).— (2.) Thb Lowland (xv, 
3 5 ; A.V. " valli y " , or, to pve it it* own proper 
and coQ»taat appellation, the SHBrsi.Aii, the 
broad belt or atrip lying betwmi the otntrBl high- 
!ti; !s "til*' mountain", and the Mediterranean 
Sea; the lower portion of that maritime plain, 
which extend* through the whole of the aea-board 
of Piil>-tii«\ from Siili>n in ih" north to Flhino<"olurn 
at the south. Thus tnirt was the garden and the 
granary of the tribe. From the edge of the sandy 
tiBct, which fringw the imtnediate ahon r^t up to 
the very wall of the hitle of Jodeh, etretehes the 
fanmetiM* y\.\n\ of (3.) The thinl region 

of the tribft—TiiE Mouktaim, the " hiU-countiy 
of Jtidilk** — though not the fiebeit, w«» nt ence 
the largest mni th-'^ mfi^t, iTrifx-irf:vfi! nf the four. 
Beginning a iew miles b<?low Hebron, where it 
attains its high«et level, it stretches eastward to 
the Dead Sen, and westward to th^ Shof.-lah. «n.l 
forms an elevated di^rict or pkt^^u, whicli, tituugh 
thrown into ansi ioTible undulations, yet preserves 
• general level in both directions. The surface of 
TOb rrgioD, which is of limestone, is monotonous 
enoiicii — 4. , The fourth district is THE WlLDKR- 
yiESB (MuJiMir), which here and here only appears 
to be srnonymotie wftii ArMM^ tad to signify the 
sunken district ;nui>t>dinl<:Iy ndi<>init)<:: tfie I)e:wl Soa. 
In the partition of the territory by Joshua and 
Klemr (Jodi. six. 5t), Jodeh hdi the fint allot- 
tnpnt 'jx. The mnst stnkfng circumstance in 
th« eiuly Itistory of the tribe iA tlte determined 
manner in which it keeps aloof from the rest — 
Wither oflTering its aid nor asking thnt of etheiis. 
Tbe teme indep'>ndent mode of action marks 
the fiMindation of the monnrchy nftcr the death of 
iiuL. Their condact Uter, when broi^hl into ooU 
laioQ with Cphnum on the niitter of the reetoni- 

tion (>f David, shows that the mm of .Tudah hr\d 
pfes«rv-«4 their or^nal dMuncter. The same inde- 
pendent temper wiH be found to eheraeteriao the 
tribe throtT^hutt its cxi«-t^nce ns a kingdom.—9. A 
Levite ancentor of Kadmiei {Ksir. iii. 9). Lord 
A. Hervey has ibowtt mm for bdiering thnt the 
oame is the same as Hodattaii and HooEVAn.— 
9. A Lerite who was obliged by Ezra to put away 
hi^ lort'ign wife (i;;^r. x. 23). ' Probably the 8«me 
penoa i« intended in Neh. xiL 8, A Ben- 

jMslte, ton of Sennah (Neh. x1. 9). 

Jadah, Kingdom of. When the disruption of 
Solomon's kingdom took place at Shechem, only the 
tribe of Jodah followed the house of David. Bat 
alrno-it imnKsiiatply nftorwnrd"!, when Rehoboam 
conceived Uie dei>!gn of establishing his authority 
OTcr Israel by force of arms, the tribe of BottiHaill 
•bo ia recorded aa obeying his snmmonf , and con- 
tfitating its warriors to moke up lua mmj. Two 
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Benjamite towns, TWthel aud .Jericho, w»>rp included 
in the noithern kiugdom. A jart, if not nil, of 
• he territory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii. 6 ; 1 K. xix. 
3; Gomp. Josh. xix. 1) and of Dnn (2 Chr. xi. 10 ; 
oomp. Josh. xix. 41,42) was recognised as belonsrinv: 
to Judah; and in the rciicnw of Abijali and Asa the 
Houthera kingdom was enlarged k>y some additiooa 
taken oat of the territory ot Ephraim (2 Chr. xitL 
1 fl, x\'. 8, xrii. 2). A singular gauge of tho growth 
of th« kingdom of Judah is supplied by the pro- 
giessire augmentation of the army under successive 
kintjs. It would be out of plait' here to disruiw 
the quention which has been raised as t«j tlic accuracy 
of these Dumb«r3. So fiir as they are authentic, it 
nuiy be safely reckoned that the popnJation subject 
to each king was about four times the number of 
the figiitint; nuni in his dominiotjs. L'nli>.ss Judah 
had some other mean* besides pasture and tilla^ 
of acquiring weeitb— ^ maritime oomnMrce ftvn 
the lied S'a jwrts, or Hpss jin>b;ibly) from Joppa, 
or by keeping up the old tmiie {I K. x. 28) with 
Egypt — it seems diflicult to account for that abilitr 
to atx'umulate wealth which supplied the Temple 
treasury with sufficient store to invite so frequeDtly 
the hand of the spoiler. Egypt, Damaseoir SMBRria* 
Nineveh, and Babylon, had each m suooession a 
share of the pill<^^. The treasury was emptied by 
Shishak ' 1 K. \iv. 26), again by Asa 1 K. xv. 18 , 
by .b iiooah of Judah (2 K. xiii 18), bj J^oash of 
ismol (2 K. riT. 14), by Ahnz (2 K. «ri. 8), by 
Howkinh (2 K. xviii. 1 5), and by Nebuchadnozzar 
(2 K. xxiv. 13). The kingdom of Judah ]H«i-«»eil 
manj advantages which secured for it a longer 
continimnce than thnt of Israel. A frontier less 
exjfoi^l to p<iwerfiil <?tieniie9, a soil leai> fertile, a 
population hardier and more united, a fixed ami 
venerated centre of administraticHi and religion, an 
hereditary arntocracy in the sacerdotal caste, an 
army always subordinate, ii succession of kings 
which no rerolntion interrupted ^to theee and 
other Mooiidary eanaes is to be attribated the (act 
that Judah survivt\l her more pipulons and mote 
poweiful sister kingdom by 135 years, and hxsted 
fi«ai B.C. 975 to D.C. 536. (a.) The first three 
kings of Judah seem to have i •■ l>-d the hope of 
re-establishing their authority over the Ten Tribes; 
for sixty years there w;ls war l)etwecn them and 
the kings of Israel. The victory achieved by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temnomry acces- 
sion of territory. Asa appears to have enlarged it 
still farther, (b.) Hanani'a remonstrance (2 Chr. 
xvi. 7) prepsra ne for ^ reTena) by Jehoshnphat 
ot'tlie jvilicy whieli Asa pursues! towatiis Isi-nel and 
Damascus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity between Jndah and Israel. Jeboahaphat, 
active and proeperous, repelled nomad invaders from 
the desert, curbed the aggressive spirit of hii* nearer 
neighbours, and m.-ule his InHucnoc felt even among 
the Philistines and Arabians. Amazioh, fln«:he<l 
with the recovery of Edom, provoked a war with 
his more powerful contemporary Jehoosh the con- 
queror of the Sjriane; and Jeruaaietn was entei^ed 
and plondered by the braelitee. Under Dniah 
and Jotliam, Jiidah long enjoyitl fHiiiUcjiI and n li- 
gioua prosperity, till Ahas became the tributai-y 
and vassal of figlath^PUeKr. (e.) Already in th« 
fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah was yet fspin^l for a 
chequered existence of almo»>t another century and a 
bait after the termination of the kingdeoi of laraeL 
The constimmation of the ruin came upcn them 
I in the desti-ociioo of the Temple by the baud ot 
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y^Mradan, amid the waiUog^ ci praplMU, and 
til* fannti of hmtbcn triba nh me S at length fton 

the rnke of I>;iv;,!. 

Jm'daa, tlie Greek forrn of the HebiTw name 
JuoAH,occaningin the LXX. and N.T. 1. 1 Kad. 
ii. 23. [ lODAH, 3.]— 2. The third son of Mattn- 
thuis (I Mace. ii. 4). [MACCABEEa.}»8. The son 
of Oilphi, a Jewish general anilar Jcmtbaa (1 Matt, 
xi. 70 j. •--4. A Jew oocupjing a conxpicnoot pom> 
tion at Jeruffilem at the time of the tniMioa to 
Aristobulu»[ARl8TODnLrs] nnA the Egyptian Jews 
(2 Maoc. i. 10).— #. A aoa of Siman, and brother of 
J«aiin«i Hyrcatra* (1 Maoe^ xH. 2), nnnlflnd hr 
Ptolemni'ii.i thp ustirper, either at the same time 
(«. 135 H.C.) with bis iiitherfl Mace. xvi. 1.5 ff.), 
•r thortlf aAcrwanla.— 6. The patriarch Jddaii 
(Matt. i. 2, ^5^— 7. A m.in re^i(1insr nt Danuucus, 
in ** the street whicii is called Straight," in whose 
booaa Saul of Tarsus lo^ad tSitt hit mbacnknia 
conversion (Acts i«. 11). 

Jn'daa, snmamed Bax'sabaa, a lending member 
of tiw A jKwtolic church at Jerusak-in ( Acts xr. 22), 
«ndacd with tha gift of prophacy (v«r. 32), cboaen 
witb Silaa to aeootnpanr nai and wmalMa 
.IS dilej;rites to the church at Antioch, to make 
known the decree concerning tbe temu of admis- 
•ion of the Oatile converts (ver. 27). After em- 
pWinp their prophetical gift* for the confinmition 
of the iyyritM Christiana in tiie faith, Judas went 
bMktoJeraadaBi. Noihiiig fhrthor la neotded of 

him. 

ia daa of GhalileOt the leader of a popular revolt 
"in the days of tfi<> taxini:" (i. e. the census, uinlor 
tha pi^^sctar* of F. Suip. Quirinus, A.D. 6* A.c.c. 
759), mArrad to hj Garoaliel fn hw speech bafiara 
tho Snnhf^lnni (Acts v. 37). Accontini: to .losephns 
{Ant. xviii. 1, §1), Judas was a Gaulonite of the 
eitj of Gamnla, pfdbftblj taking his name «f Gali- 
lacan from in^nrr^Htion hjivinj; Km! its riw in 
Galilee, lli* revult liad a liieocialic cliai.ictjr, tho 
watchword of which was, " We have no L>ni or 
master but God." Ju(ia» himsdf parished, and his 
followers were dispersed. With his fellow-insurgent 
Sadoc, a Pharisee, Ju<las is represented bv Josephus ' 
aa tha fbuodcr of a fourth aact, to additioa to tha 
PharfscM, SaddQoaM, and EsBMwa. Tha Gnttlonitaa, 
as his tdllowpi-s >v.'re itill^d, may be regard<>d as 
tbe doctnual ancestors of the Zealots and Sicarii 
of lalcr dap. 

Ju'dM Itoar'iot. He is ^omptimes called " the 
aon of Simon " (John vi. 71, xtii. 2, 20), bat more 
oanmonl J (the three Synoptic Gospels give no other 
mmo) lin .-iriotes (Matt, t 4} Mark iii. 19; Luke 
vi. 16, ix.). In the three Hsbi of the Twelve 
there is added in ench case the fact thiit he was the 
betnjer. Tha oama laoartot haa received manj 
interpretationa mora or less conjeelnral. Tbe noat 
jimkible an— (1) From Keri<»tl: ' h. xv. 2r.\ in 
the tribe of Judah. On this hypotiiesis his position 
tmonf tbe Twelv«, the rest of whom belonged to 
Galilee (Acts ii. 7\ ^vn ild Ik> exreprinnrd ; .iq I this 
has led to — (2) Fmm Kaitha lu (iidili'* (Kartiin, 
A. v., Josh. jxi. 32). (3) From aeortea, a leathern 
apron, the imini' being applied to him as the bearer 
of the bs^, aJi>i = Judas with the apron. Of the 
life of Judas, before the apjieArancc <>f his name 
in the liata of tha Apoatlaa, wa know absolutely 
nothing. What thai appsanmea implies, however, 
is that he h.nl pi evioii^l y di <'I n . -! ti i in>«>lf a dix-ijiSo. 
lie was drawn, as the other* were, by the preaching 
of til* Baptist, or hla owb llaaaiaiiie hopo^ or tlie 



I" gradons words " of the new Teacher, to leaTa bis 
fiinnar lift, and to obcf call of the Prnphot of 
Nnzareth. The d)o{oa was not nir»<!<\ we must 
reaiember, witboul a prevision of iu mae (.lohn 
vi. 64). We OMl liarolT expect to solve the ques' 
tion why such n man w\m cliw n ♦'or such an office. 
The germs of the evil, m nil hkclihooti, unfolded 
thenwclvBa gradually. The rulea to whidi the 
Twelve were subject in their first journey (Matt. 
X. 9. 10) sheltered him from the temptation that 
would havp boci) most danjjeroiis to him. The 
new fotm of life, of which wa find tbe tint traoao • 
in Lake tW, S, brought that tamfHation with H. 
As soon ns the Twflvc were rtS'Oijrii.-.*''! as liclr, 
traveiiing hither and tliither with their Master* 
receiving money and other offerings and m&tri* 
buting what they rwclved to the poor, it became 
necessary that wmc one shonld act iu> tike steward 
and almoner of tha small society, and this fell to 
Judas (John xii. 6, xiii. 29), either, as having the 
gifVs that qualified him for it, or, as we may ooo- 
jer tiu-p. fi om his character, becnus«j v)Lif;ht it, or 
as soma hare inu^ined, io rotation from time to 
that. The OaHkiin or Jndaon paaaatit fennd 
hims<'lf ellt^^l■;t>"-l with larger .sums of morn r t'i,\a 
before, aiid with thid tiicre came oovetousii«», 
unfaithfulnew, embezzlement. It was impomible 
.iflcr this that he could f«*! at rase with Oiie who 
a&»erted so clearly and sharply tite l<iWi> of tatthful- 
nes-s duty, un8«li]s)mofi.s. The narrative of Matt* 
xxvi., Mark xiv. places this history iu close con- 
nexion with the net of the betmyal. It leaves 
the motives of the bfti-nyi-r to conjecture. The 
mere lore of mooej may have been atroog cooiq^ 
to make Urn dutch at tbe bribe offmd hhn. 
j^Tiiigloil with this there rnav have Itcrn some ftflitig 
ot viudicLivenejtii, a vague, contused desire to show 
that he had power to stop the career of the teadiar 
who had rp|)rove<l him. There mav have heen the 
thought that, alter all, tiie UtraviU could do no 
hiunni that his Master would prove his innoMMa^or 
by aoma aopematurol manifestation eiTect his escajie. 
Another niotive has been suggested of an entirely 
(litTeient kind, altering altogether the character of 
the acU Not the love of money, nor revenge, nor 
fear, nor disappointment, but polii-y, a subtle phm 
to force on the hour of the triumph ot tli.> Mcssiimic 
kingilom, tbe belief that for this service he would 
receive aa high a plaoe aa Peter, or James, or J(te ; 
this it W!vs th.nt m;iae him the traitor. IngenioiTi 
as tlki^ hvfiothesu is, it fails for that very lemoa. 
Of the other motiTea that hara ben assigned we 
need not care to fix on any one, as t>iat which 
singly led him on. During the days that inter- 
vened between the supper at BetlUny and the 
Paschal or quaai^Paadial gaineriog, be appeared to 
have eoBoeBlcd his tieatheiy. At the last Supper 
he in pre-si'iit, lockir t; )' r.v.inl to the consummation 
of his guilt as drawing neai«r every hour. Thai 
come the sorrowfol wolda whidi showed Idm ^at 
his design was kriowTi. ** One of yon shall betray 
me." AAer this there comes on him tliat (nroxyun 
and iBBB&ity of guilt as of one whose human soul 
was pomesseii by the Spirit of Evil — *• Satin en- 
tered into him " (John xiii. 27). He kuuws that 
garden in which his Master and his companions 
had so olteo rested after the wean work of tho 
day. He eomcn, aroompanted hf a band of effioera 

auil M>rvants ("John xviii. X), witii the ki.vs which 
was probably the usual salutation of the disdpies. 
The «wda of Jena, cahii and gentlo as thagr 
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wen. showed that thU wn» whnt embittered the 
trMcherr, iind mnde the tuflcrin}; it inflicted more 
Mut« (Lttk« nU. 48). Wbit followed in Um 
cnnfmion of that ni^t the Go»pels do not record. 
Tlx' ffvor of the crime jviswl away. Th»!r« came 
hock 00 bim the ncoUectioo of the atnleaa rtght«oui> 
turn of tb« Matter he h»A wnaged (Matt, zxvtt. 3). 
He ni'p. :ir<>.I, his puilt and all that had tcmpfc»l 
him to it became hateful. He hurls live mooej, 
vbiA th« p i' l i o t o rafiued to take, into the MBctaary 
where they were aaoemble*i. For him there Is no 
Umger sacriiioe or propttiatioQ. He is " the soo of 
perditkm " (John xrii. 12). *' lie departed and 
went and haiwed himself*' ^Matt. xxvii. 5). He 
went •* unto ni» own place " (Acta i. 25). We 
have in Acta i. another acroiint of the cii-ctim- 
■tanoei of his d«aith, which it ia not ta»j to bai> 
HMMiiN irith that pren hy St Matthew. There H 
in sfate<i — f\) Tliat iiv-toatl of throwing the money 
into the temple, he bought a field with it. 
(2) That, fastMa of hanging himaelf, *<falUiiK 
hcadlone. he burst nsuuder in the midst, and all 
Ilia boweU guihcd out.*' (3) That for this reason, 
and not because the prieats had bought it with the 
piioe of blood, the field was called AceKlama. Re- 
ceiriag both as auUientic, we are jet led to the 
conclusion that the explanation is to be found in 
•OHM mkaowii aeriei of httM^ of which w« hare 
but two tmpnmHirj narratiTea. 

Jndt, or Jn'dA3, Lehhe'aa and Thaddo'nB 
(A. V. " Judas ihe brother of Jnroes one of the 
Twelvo Apoatlvt; a mcmher, together with hb 
ri im<>^;ike " lsr:\riot." Jnmes the son of Alphneus, 
and Simon Zeiote*, of tlic last of the three sections 
of the Apostolic UAy. The name Jadas only, 
Txithout any di&tinguisliing mark, oocui-s in the 
li»ts given by St Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13 ; and 
in John xiv. 22 (where we find " Judas not 
Jboariot " among the Anwtlea)) hut the Apohtle 
haM been generally Mrotlhed with "Lehheni whoae 
sumam-' was Th:uideiis" CMutt. x. ; Mark iii. 
18). lluch difference of opiuioa has existed from 
the evlieat thrns as to the right interprefatioD of 
tbo wonls 'lovias 'laici^jSou. The s^rnerally re- 
ceived opinion is th.it tJ»e A. V. is ri>;ht in tnuw- 
lating "Jodas the bmtlfer of James." But we 
prefer tn fnHnw mm Iv all the most eminent critical 
aulhoritit-s >"i'l rtndor the words *' Judas iton 
of Jam.*^. " The name of Jude only occurs once in 
the Goapel narrative (Joha zir. 22). NoUiing is 
certainW known of the htcr Uatory of the Apoatle. 
Tni1itii>n •-r.iuK'rtA Mm with the finuuhtioa of the 
chozch at Edcesa, 

Jii'daa, the tarifn bnilhir. Among the bi«- 

thiT»ti rit" our Lord mentione<l by the people of 
>>'azareth (Matt. xiti. 55; Mark vi. 3) occurs a 
** Jndac,** who has been Bomethnes identified with 

ihi^ Apn-stlo of the snme name. It 'ins l«pen con- 
sidered with more proLiLilUy tint lie was the 
writer of the Epistle which bears the name of 
"Jude th*" brother of James." Kusebius gives us 
an intef-e-tiii!: tnKlitioa (f/. E. iii. 20, 32) of two 

Jnde, ^istle ot I. II* authonhip. — The 
writer of thla Eftlette atylet himad^ ver. I, ** Jude 

the brother of J:imi-s." and ha-s been usually iden- 
tified with the Apostle Judan Lehbneus or Thad- 
daena (Lobe vl. 16). But there ara strong re«(ons 
for re1lllc^in^; the words " .Tmla-s ihe > on of Jnmes:" 
and inasmuch as the author appears, rer. 17, to 
dirtii^iih hinndf from the Apoatlee, we may 



agixje with eminent critics in attributiue the Epititle 
to another author. The most probiti>le < onclusiou 
is that the author was Jude, one of the brethren of 
Jesus, and brother of Jamex, not the Afiostle the 
son of Alphaeus, bat the P.i-lmp of Jerusalem'.*-* 
JI. GenHiaeiMae and oanoaieitii, — Although the 
Epiatle of Jtide b one of the MMailied AntSego' 
nuvn, nnJ its caiionicity was (jiu^tioiied in the 
earliest ages of the Chuixh, there nevex- was any 
doubt of Its geouimiw araeng tboee by whom it 
was known. The question was nerer whether 
it was the work of an impostor, but whetlier tta 
author was of sufficient weight to warrant fl« 
odmlvion into the Canon. Thi*» question was 
gradually decided iti it^ favour. It is wanting in 
the l*eshito, nor is there any trace of its use hy the 
Aaiatic Churches up to the coromeooematt of 
the 4th enttury ; but it ts qnoted as AposloKe br 
tphrem Syrus. The earliest iintice of the Epistle 
is in the tiunoua SJuratoriaa Fragment (ciixa A.D. 
170). aemcnt of Akanodria it the fint fiither of 
the Chnrrh by whom it is recognised. Eusebins 
also informs us {H. E. vi. 14) that it was among 
the booka of Canonical Scripture, of which explan*' 
tions were given in the Hypotuymes of Clement. 
Origen refers to it expressly a.* the work of the 
Loid's broUier. Of the Latin Fathei-s, Tertullian 
oooe expretslj citm this Ejristle as the work of an 
Apostle, as does Jerome. The Epistle H elen 
quoteil by Malihiaii, a preslyter of .NiitiiX'h, and 
by Palladius^ and is con tamed in the Liodicenw 
f A.i>. 3(>8), Carthaginian (397), and so^alled Apee- 
tolic Catal'^c^ue*, as well as in those iMiinnating 
horn the churches of the Kast aud West, with the 
exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, and those 
of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu.— III. Time and 
ptnce of irrttiruj. — Here all is conjectuie. The 
author K>ing not al sniutely certain, thei-e are no 
eiternal grounds for deddtng the point; and the 
faitemal eridenoe is but small. Lai'dner plaees it 
between A. I). 64 and 66, r>;ivi(Isou h-'m.- 70, 
Credner a.d. 80, Calmet, lilstius, Witstus, ami 
Neendcr, after the deeth of all the Apostles but 
John, and jiorhnps art»T the fall of Jcrnsalem. 
There aie n<» datn from whieh to determine th«? 
pl.ice of writing.— IV. FCT teM ttadfra designed. 
— The rendei"s are nowhere exprcAsly dehnc<). 
The address (ver. 1) is applicable to Christians 
generally, and there is nothing in the body of the 
Epistie to limit its referenoe.— V. Its ohject and 
e<mt0it»d — Theoljeetof the Epistle is plainly enough 
announced, v'M. 3 : the reason for this o\tii)ttation 
is given ver. 4. The remainder of the Kpii>tle is 
almost entirely oeeopied by a minute depietfon of 
the ailveriiaries of the faith. The Episil- cU>se?« 
by briefly reminding the leadei^ of tlie ott-ie()eate<i 
predictioo of the Apo(>lles — among whom the 
writer wms not to rank himself — that the faith 
would be as.sailed by such enemies «ii> he has de> 
pitted (rer. 17-19), exhoiting them to maintain 
their own stead fastness in the faith (ver. 20, 21), 
while they earnestly sought to rescue others from 
the corru]it rx)\tn|ile of tiu"># licentious liveis (ver. 
22, 23), and commending them to the power of 
God In language whidi fordbtT Kcalls me dodng 
benediction of the Epistle to the Romans (ver. 24, 
25 ; cf. Horn. xvi. 25-27). This Epistle presenu 
one peculiarity, which, as we learn frvm St. 
Jerome, cauaed its authority to be impugned in 
Tery early Umee— the suppoised citation of apocry- 
WTitiogi (TV. 9, 14k U). The ftnoMT 9t 
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these pnsanges, con4.niiiing the rcfcrenpe to the ron- 
tcatoKhe archangel Mk-hiiel and the 'ievi! ^nboat 
the body of Mi><<-s," was siipjwwl hj Oricen to 
have b«?^n fouinli l on <i .I('wi>.h vvoik call**! the 
" Assumption of Mo-rs." As regnrds the supposed 
quotiition from the Book of Enoch, the question is 
not 10 dear whether St. Jude is making a citation 
from a woric alitsidy in the hand* of his readere, or 
iscmplofinga traditionary propbecjr not at that time 
eommittoil to wiiting.— VI. SeMum hetwem the 

Epistlfs ofJ'iJc (iwf'l Peter. — It is familiar fo all 

that the larger portion of this Epistle (rer. 3-1 6) 
b alnNMt id«ntieal lo 1rii]^uii^ aiul tabjeet with a 

part nf the S<-rond Epistle of IVtfr (2 Pof. ii. 1-1 ft). 
This qnei^tion 15 examined iu the lu-ticU: Pi:Ti:u, 
Ssooim Epistle of. 

Jndges. Tlx- n ^rainistration of justice in all 
early Liustern ualiout, as amongst the Aniba of the 
desert to this day, rests with the patnarchal 
aeoion; the jtidfps being the hcada .cf tribes, or of 
rhleT llaitseii in a tribe. Thn« tn the Book of Job 
(xxix. 7, 8, 9") til'- patriarchal niaixnate is rcjin'- 
aeoted as going fuitb " to the gate " amidst the 
ratpeetfal aflenoe of elders, prioeea, and nobtn 
'eoiTip. xxxii. 9;. Duriii;;: tlie oppjTssion of K-ypt 
tiie nascent people would ocoe^jsarily have Jew 
questions at law to plead. When thejr emerged 
t'l om tliis opprcs<«io[i into national existence, the want 
of a raaj'hinery ot" jiidionture btgan to press. The 
patriarchal seniors did not instanttj nsumo the 
function, baring probably been depr»sed hj bond- 
age till rendered unfit for it. Perhaps for these 
rcrL^oiis Mo-,cs at tlrst t' ok tiie wh'de burden of 
judicature upon himself, then at the ^ttr:t:p«tion 
of JethrofEx. xviK. 14-24) lMtitat«d jti lgis over 
numi^ric'ally pra.Iuati-I st^ tion'^ of the p<>i])l(\ Tin'?'' 
were chosen for their moral fitness, but from Lteut, 
{. 15, 16, we imy infer that they wie^ taken from 
amongst tho<e tn whrnn primf>r^nitnre wotiM hav.» 
ii&signed it. rite judge vinr, ic-ckunetl a sacred ptr- 
Ron, and secured even from verbsd injuries. Seeking 
a decision at law is called " inquiring of God " 
(Ex. iriii. 15). The tenn "gods" is actually 
applied to jtidges (Ex. xxi. 6 ; com p. P-. Ixxxii. 1, 
6). But bexidea the sacred dignity thiu given to 
the only royal function, whidi, tinder the Theo- 
cracy, lay in human hands, it was made [v^jnilar 
by beiiij; vested in those who led public t'ei-ling. 
The jud^'cs were disciplined in amdler natterB, and 
under Mo<i-s' own eye, for giwter onw. WTifii. 
nowevcr, the cumm:uidraent, "judges and olHceis 
tihalt thou make thee in all thy gate*" (DtOt. xvi. 
18), came to be fiiKilled in Canaan, there were the 
(bllowing sources from which those officials might 
be supplied: — 1st, the ex officio judges, or tlicir 
sucoetsora, as chosen by Moses; 2ndly, any snip] us 
left of patriarchal seniors when they were taken 
out (as has \>i-^\\ -linwn fiom iVut. i, t,*. ]»'; fxnn 
that cl^ ; and Uivlly. the Lcvites. The Hebrews 
were aensitiTe as i-egards the administnUon of 

justice. Thp far-t that justice n^posftl on a jx'jnilar 
hosis of administration largely contributed to l^ixp 
Op that spirit of independence, which is the ultim- 
ate check on all pervei-sion)* of the tribunal. The 
popular aristocracy of ii«»<U of tribes, sections of 
tribes, or i)imili«>s, is found to fall into two main 
oideia of Tarying nomenclature. The more com- 
mon name the higher order is ** princes," and 
for the lower " eMcrs " Mudg. viii. 11; V.\. ii 
14 i Job xxix. 7, 8, 9 ; Ezr. x. 8). These oixiei-s i 
w-m tiw popdar alanMat «f jvdicatiin. On the I 
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other hand the Leritical ixxiy was imbu»<i with a 
keen sense of allegiance to God as the Author of 
ami tn the Tovwiant as His embodiment 
of it, and soon gnined w imtever forensic exp*'ii«>nce 
and en:dition those simnle tim« could yn-M ; 
hence they bnm^t to th«> judicial task the legal 
acumen and tense of general principles whirii com- 
plfmf-iifi>j the niiicr lav clement. To iTtum to 
the fii-st or popubr branch, there is reason to think, 
from the {general concurrcnee of |iliiBaeutu|^y amidst 
much diversify, that in every cttv th""^ two : 1 ik; 
of "princes" and "elders" had their analogie*. 
I'lie fjerltea also were apportioned on the wnoie 
equally among the tribes ; and if ther p»-e»erTed 
their limits, there were probably lew tmrt« of 
Palestine beyond a days journey from a Levitical 
city. One givat hold which the priesthood had, 
in their juii>«liction, upon men's oixlinary life waa 
the custody in the Sanctnuy of the standard 
weights and measnrts, to wiiich, in cases of dis- 
pnte, referenoe was doubtless made. Above alt 
these, the liijjh-priest in the ant.MV-ral period was 
the resort in didicult cases (Deut. xrii. 12), as the 
chief jurist of the nation, who would in case of 
ne,>l be perhaps oracularly directed ; yet wp henr 
of none acting un judge save Eli. It is also a fact 
of some weight, negatively, that none of the fecial 
deliverer's calii>J Judges, was of prie:$tly lineage, or 
even became as niuch noted as Deborah, a woman. 
This seems to show that any central action of the 
high-priest on national nni^ was null, and of this 
fitiprcmacy, had It existed In force, the judicial pre- 
roi;ative was tlio main element. This function of 
the priesthood, being, it may be presumed, in abej-^^ 
ance during the period of the Jtldges, seeuu to hav* 
mersjf^i i'l tin? monarchy. The Icinsrclom of Saul 
Siitrertil too severely from external fcx-s to niiow 
civil matters much prominence. In ivavid's reign 
it wa^« evidently the rule for the kin; to hear 
csiuses in ]>ersoii. The sanit* class of Gaae» wliich 
were i-c<<er»-ed for Moses would probaUy fidi to his 
lot; and the high-priest was of coume ready to 
aiaist the monarch. This is further pi^enimable 
from the fact that no oflicer analo<-ous to a < hief 
justice ever appears under the kings. Perhaps the 
an-angeroents, mentioned In 1 Chr. xxlii. 4, xxvf. 
29, m.'xy have be<'n made to meet the net i! of •.nitors. 
In Solomon's character, wliose reign of peace would 
surely be fertile in civil questions, the ** wisdom to 
judge" was the fitting first quality ;1 K. iii. 9 ; 
comp. P*. Ixxii. 1-4). As a judge ^olonl«a shines 
*• in all his glory " (1 K. Bi. 16, &c.). It is likely 
that royalty in Israel was ultimately unfavourable 
to the local independence connected with the judi- 
cature ot" the " princes " and " elders " in the terri- 
tory and cities of each tribe, and the Levitea 
generally superseded the local elders hi the admi- 
nistration of iiistt<.e. But siilxeipiently, when th«* 
Levites withdrew from the kingdom of tfae ten 
tribes, judicial elders ptolnbly again filled the gap. 
One iiiore change is noticeable in the jjre-Ba^yloiMan 
period. The "princes" constantly appear as a 
poweiful political body, increasing in intluence and 
privileges, and having a fixt>I centre of action at 
Jerusalem ; till, in the reigu ot Zedekiah, they 
M!em to exercise some of the duties of a privy 
council ; and especially a coUecttve jurisdiction 
(2 Chr. xxvill. 31 ; Jer. xxvi. 10, l«t\ Still, 
altlii>iii;h far ehaii^oi from it-< hroail and simple 
basis in the earlier period, the adminixti«tion of 
joteioa had litOn nNmbling tho Nt ud ligid 
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system of tilt SnteWmof later tinM. This last 
diaage aron fitin th* ftet that tlw pabrteidtel 

wni'irity, deijeiiemte and corrij t vi as it became 
befoiv the captivitj, was by that event broken up, 
and ■ Mw hiri* of jodioifeiiM had to be lought for. 
With re^rd to the fonns of procedui-e little more 
i» known tiiaii may be gatliered from the two 
examples, Kath ir. 2, of s civil, aadl K*>ii> ^14, 
of a i-riminal iharacter; to which, as m i pecillltB 
oC loyal aummary jiirisdictioa, vmj be added the 
wi^knowa "judgment" of Solomon, There is 
nn maitioa of any dirtj nct iTe drew or badge as 
]x?itaiDing to the jadidal ofSeer. Tke nn «f 1]m 

whit« ns-en" (J 1 1'. V. 10}, ly thoM who "sit 
tn jud^nent," waa peikip^ a eonyeaiwi diatiactive 
nvk nr then when joumeyiof whwt thtf Would 
Hot 'T- hr i^w-Ttonalljr known. 

JodgOfl, book of. I. Title. — A» the history of 
the Jodgea occupies by far the greater part of the 
Aarratlre, and is at tiM MHDe time the biMarj e£ 
the people, the title of the whde book k derirod 
fiom that portion.— 11. Arrangement. — The book 
■t hni sight maj be divided into two Parta— 
i.-xvi. tod ZTu.-iii. A. {.•tvi.— The •nbfirWeaB 
are— ^a) i.-ii. 5, which innv he considerM as a 
first introduction, giving a summary of the results 
of the war carried on against the Canaanites by the 
f^vpr.il triVs on th« west of Jordan after Joshua's 
death, ajkd tbrming a oo;>tinuatioQ of Joah. xii. 

(b) ii. 6-iii. 4.— This is a second mtrMiuction, 
standing in nearer icktton to the following history. 

(c) iii. 7-«vi. — ^The words, "and the children of 
Israel di i evil in the Mi'^ht of the Lord," which had 
been already used in ii. 11, are em|>Iojred to iotro* 
doeo the hktory efthe 13 Jiidf^ comprised in thii 
brxik. An account of six if thrsn !3 is enven at 
greater or leas length. The accouot of the remain- 
mg KVea h very short, and merely attaebed to the 
longer ruiTativt^. We may obsei-ve in genfrnl on 
this pojlic-u of the l<ook, that it is almost entnely a 
history of the wars of deliverance. B. xvii.-xxi. — 
Thia part haa no fwrmal connezioa with the pr» 
oedfiif. and r often called an appendix. Ko men- 
tion of the Jadp's ocTurs in it. It contains allusions 
to " the bouse of God," thesurk,and the bigb-priest. 
The period to wMck the nam riieo idatee b etanply 
Burke<l l>y the egqireesion, "when there was no 
king in brael " (xix. I ; cL xviii. 1). It records 
(a) the conquest of Iju»h by a porttoB of the tribe 
of Dan, and thee^t iMi tu'ient there of the idolatrous 
worship of Jeho%aii ulifady instituted by Micah in 
Mount Ephmirn. (6) The almost total extinction 
of the tribeof Boriamin. The date marked by 
tite omitlaa of nihi^Ms, the ^raBdion of Aarea 
(xx. 28 .—III. Design. — There is an unity of 
plan ia i.-zri., the clue to which k stated in 
U. 18>19. There can be littlo dbvbt of the design 
to pn'nr-" the view theie expressed. I^nt (lie 
word* Ol t int jiafcj^ig;" must not be pressed too 
cloi^ly. It 1 a general review of the ooUectke 
histnry of Israel during the time of the Judges, 
the details of which, in their varying aspects, are 
piven faithfully as the narrative proceeds. The 
OSiotBDOe of this design may lead ut to MNpCCt thot 
we liam not n complete history of (ho ttoMs, a 
frw t which is clear f i om the Look itself. We have 
only accounts of pnits of the nation at any one 
tin*.— nr. JfoftfrMs.— The author muet hanro 
|i>und rertain [wrts of his \>ook in a definite 8h<i|« : 
e.g. the wonli of the prophet (ii. 1-5), the song of 
I>ebonih (v.), JotfaaoiV panUe (li. 7-00: aM ilio 

Goa. D.& 
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liT. 14, 18. IT. 7, How hx thcae and tht 
rtA of Ma aateriab onw to Mm alnBdy writtm 

is a matter of doubt. Hivr-mirk <--n\y ti-,„.,.;^r,i;.f,4 
Uie use of documents in the appendix. Other 
eriticB, however, trace them th r oofflon t . Bortlieaa 
My! thnt the diflerencp nf the diction in the prin- 
cipal nnmitives, ooupled with the fiu-t that they 
are united in one plan, points to the incnrpoi-ntion of 
parte of previous histories.— V. RtUMtm to othtt 
Books, — (A) to Joshua. — Joeh. zv.ixi. mtut bo 
compareii with Judg. i. in onier to understand 
fully how fur the several tribes fiuled in expeUiiig 
the people of Caaaao. The book begina wHh a 
reference to Josli I's Ir-alh, and ii. 6-9 ic^ume* the 
narmlive, suspended by i.'ii. 5, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of 
Joshua (rxiv. 28-31 5. In addition to this the 
following pa&s;a^ appear to be common to the two 
books :—«ompare Judg. i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27,29, 
whhJoab. ST. 14-19, 13, 63, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. 
A refereuce to the conquest of Laish (Judg. rriii.) 
occurs in Josh. xix. 47. (]^) to the l>c>oks of 
bamuel and Kings.— We find in i. 28, 30, 33^ 35, 
a nombcr of lowna upon wUdi, ** when iRrael wat 
.■tti-onjr," a tribute of bond-wr\'ice wr !i\l'd: this 
is Mippoaed by some to refor to the inw or Solomon 
(1 K. ix. 13-22). Tba conduct of Soul towardu 
the Kenites (I Sam. xv. 6), and that of David 
(1 S&m. xxz. 291, is explained bv i. 16. A refer- 
ence to the continuance of the Hiilistine wars it 
implied in xiii. 5. The allusion to Abimelech 
(2 Sam. 3d. 21) is explained by ch. hf. Chapten 
xvii.-xxi. and the book of Kuth arc more independ- 
ent, but they have a general reference to the sub- 
sequent history. The <(aeetfon now arlen wheAer 
this book forms one link in an historical series, or 
whether it has a clofier connexion eitiier with those 
that premie or follow it. Ite form would lead to 
thr- rnTirlusi'nt that it was not an independent Lciok 
onginnily. i he history ceases witii Samaon, ex- 
cluding EHi and Samoa } and then at this point 
two hirtorical ptcea are added, xvii.-zzi. and the 
book of Ruth, independent of the general plan and 
of each other.— ^'I. D>iie. — TJie only C'li'ie to the 
date of this book which we find in ii. 6-xvi. is the 
espressioo nnto thia day," the laat oocarrmoe of 
which (zv. 19) implies some distance from the timo 
of Samson. But i. 21, according to the most 
ni^r^ exphuBi^ion, would indicate a date, for this 
chapter at least, previous U) the takinq; of J* bus by 
David (2 Sam. v. 6-9). Again, we ithould at (irrt 
sight Rup}>ot»e i. 28, SO, 33, 35, to belong to the 
time of tiM JudfCBs; but thcae paaoigM an taken 
by meet modem critics as potnthig to the thne of 
Solomon (cf, 1 K. ix. 21). i.-.wi. may therefore 
have been originally, as £wald thinks, the com- 
meuucuient of a lofp^ worik naobing down to 
al»ove a a'ntiny after Solomon. Apain, the writer 
ol the np[tendix liveil when Shiloh Was no longer a 
religious centi^ (xviii. 31); he was acquainted 
with the regal form of government (\\\\. xviii. 
1). There is some doubt as to xviii. iiO, It is 
thought by .some to refer to the Philistine oppres- 
sion. But it eeeoM more probaUe that thoAi^riaa 
captivity is ibtcdM, In which case the writer nrart 
have live<l af^or 721 B.C. The whole Ixwik theroforo 
must have taken its present shape ailer that date. 
And if w mkifit EwaidTe view, tiiat JvAgm to 
' 1 Kin^ form one liook, the final arrangement of 
the wiioie must h«ve been aAer the thii-tv-seventh 
jmt «l MoiMlila'a capliTi^. « b.c. 562 (2 K. 
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ncr. 27).«*V1T. (7llrtMwlSo!^.~Tlicl}iiw«miunonl7 

i\.S8igTif<I to the i^riod ODtAiued in this bi)ok U 299 
jean. The dates which are giveo ameani to 
410 jmn when radBooed «ooMentiv4v ; aad A«lt 
xiii. 20 would show that this was the computntion 
ooininonly adopted, as the 450 jeam s^em to result 
from adding 40 yean for Eli to the 410 of this 
book. But a difHculty is created by xi. 26, and io 
a still greater degree by 1 K. vi. 1, where the whole 
period from the Exodus to the building of tlie ti-m- 
pie is itatad as 480 jean (440, 1.XX.). €hi the 
whola, It wmoM mlbr to giw op tlia attanpt to 
a><cit-iiii the chronology exactly. Tfic saocesidve 
narratires give us the histoij of oolj part* of the 
eoontrj* aad mm» of the ooe«n« a ee s may hare 
been contemporary (z. 7). 

Jndgmttt-HalL The word Praetorium is so 
tnoslatol five Ham in the A. V. of the N. T.; 
Mid in thoM fit* pMMgci it denotes two different 
ptaees. 1. Tn John zriiL 28, 33, xxix. 9, it is the 
resiiiono« which Pilate occiipi«?d when he visited 
Jerusalem. The site of Pilate's praetorium in Jeru- 
salem has giren rise to Bomeh dispute, some sup- 
poain^ it to be the polajc of king Herod, others 
the tower of Autunia ; but it hxs bt^u »howo else* 
whej-e that the latter was prokibly the Pnetorium, 
which was then md long afterwaids the citadel of 
Jerusalem. 2. In Acts zziii. 35 Herod'.s judgment- 
hall or prutoriam ia Caesarea was doubtless a part 
of thai m^ifioent range of boihlinn the erection 
of which by king Herod Is deeeribed in Joeephus. 

Tlie won! *' pal.ioc," or " Caesar's couii," in the 

A. V. of Phil, i. 13, is a t ran sla t ion of the same 
vord pnetorioni. It nmy hei« hoTO denoted tiw 

quarter of that •]<>tachmeQt of the Pntetorian Guards 
whidi wiin la iBiBiediate attemlaDce upon the em- 
peror, and had barracks in Mount Palatine. 

Ju'dith. 1. The daughter of B«*ri tlie Tlitfite, 
and wife of E»au (Gen. xxvi. 34).— -2. The heroine 
of the apocryphal book which beare her name, who 
appean as an ideal tx\>e of piety (Jud. viii. 6), 
tcRUty (x:. 21), ooumge, and chastity (xri. 22 ff.). 
Her supixxseil dctocnt from Simeon fix. 2), and the 
manner iu which she refen to hi^i cruel deed (Gen. 
xxxir. 25 ff.), mark tho conoeption of ^ chancier, 
which evidently belongs to • period of ftm nCN) 
perilous conflict. 

Ju'dith, the hook of; like that of Tobit, belongs 
to the earliest spedmeus of historical fiction. The 
narratiTe of the reign of ** Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Nmewh" (i. 1), of the campaign of Holofemes, 
•nd the deliTcnan of Bethulin, through the strap 
iMpm and oonnige of the JewMi herrine, csntune 
too mnny and too serious difllciilti*'-, U'lh hi.-torical 
and get^raphical, to allow of the supposition that it 
if eiUier literally true, or even carefully aieolded 
on truth. 2. The value of the book is not, how- 
erer, leaned by its fictitious character. On the 
oontimry it becomes even more raluable as exhi- 
hiting an ideal type of heroism, which was out- 
wai-dly embodie>l in the wars of Independence. It 
cuinot be wrong to rcfor its origin to the Macca- 
baeaa period, which it reflects not oclj in its 
general spirit hut oven in Meaner tndta. Bat 
while it hwms certain that the bo«ik is to W 
Interred to the second century n.c. (175-100 B.C.), 
the ntteaepte which have been aMide to fii its diitc 
within narrower limits, either to the time of the 
war of Alexander Jannaeus (105-4 B.C., Movers) 
or of Demetrius 11. (129 BA3.,E>nld\ rest on very 
iAnnwmto data. Jt mi^ aeem tnon natoxal (as 



JUPITEB 

a mere eno jwtwi e) to refhr it to an cmBer tfnie, 

c. 170 B.C.. when Anti<>chiis Ejiiphanes nia'lt> hi* 
first aaault upon the Temple. 3. In accordanc* 
with the riew which has been given of the dia- 
racter and date of the book, it is probable that the 
several part^ may have & distinct symbolic mean- 
ing. 4. Two conflicting statements have been pre- 
served as to tl>e original languAije of the book. 
Origen speaks of it together with Tobit as " not 
exifetine in Hebrew even among the Apocrypha " in 
the Hebrew ixtlleetion. Jenane, on the other hand, 
says that «nnion|r the Hshrews the hoelc ef JodHli 

. . . ^< Ing written in the Clmldee laDg\miTe i5 
reckcaed among the histories." There can be little 
donbt that the book wax written in Paleetino to tho 
nntionnl dinleet f Syro-Chaldaic). 5. The text exists 
at present ia two distinct recenstons. the Greek 
(&Uo«ed by the Syriac) and the Latin. The 
former evidently is the truer reni-esentative of the 
original, and it seems certain that the Latia wae 
derived, in the main, fiotn the Greek by a series of 
sucoessiTe altcratioos. The Latin teit oontaina 
many cuiieuB erron. At praeent It Is impeee i hto 
to determine the authentic text. G. The i-xistt^nc** 
of these vai ions recensions of the book is a proof of 
its popularity and wide drenktion, but Uie external 
evidence of ita use is rerv smnty. The fir^t refer- 
ence to its contents occurs in Llcui. i{om., and it 
is quoted with marked nspM^t ly Oiigen, HilAry, 
and Lucifer. Jerome speaks of it as ** reckoned 
among the Secred Scriptures by the Synod of Kfoai** 
It Una bfvn wrons;Iy iiis«rte<l in tho CatSlegnO at tho 
dose of the Apostolic Canons. 

Jn'tt. 1. 1 Bd. ix. 84. [Uex.] ft. 1 Ibd. 
ix. 35. [JOKl., 13.] 

Julia, a Christian woman at Rome, probablj 
the wife, or perhaps tho sister, of Philnlogus, ill 
couneiion with whom iho ia aalutod bj jPeiil 
^iiom. xvi. 15). 

JaUnB, the centarioD of " Augustus' band," to 
whose chaige St. Panl wae deliwed when he van 
sent prisoner flma Ceeann to Rome (Acta xaelL 
1, 3». 

Ju'slftt a Christian at Borne, mentioned by St. 
Fhul na oao ef hie khedblk and Allow«prisonen, ef 

note among the ApostlfA, and iu ('hii^t before St. 
Paul (Kom. xvi. 7>. Origen uj<ijixtunfs lliat he 
wa« poMiblv one of the jjeviiitj- diw-iples. 

Joniper (IK. xix. 4, 5 ; Ps. cxx. 4 ; Job 
XXX. 4 ) . The word which is rendered in A. V. juniper 
is beytmd doubt a sort of broom, (ienist;i mono- 
epenaat Q. laetam of Fonkiii, aosweiing to the 
AnUo Jbtfeat, whMi ie abo fimnd In the detert of 
Sinai in the ndghbourliooil of the true juniper 
(iiobtoson, ii. 124). It is very abundant in the 
desert of Sinai, and aSbrds shade and protectiea, 
both in heat and btorm, to travellers. The Koihora 
is a leguminous plaut, and beais a white Hnwer. 
It i.s fdiiivd also in Spain, Portugal, and Palestine. 

Ja'pitor. Antiochus Epiphaoes dedkait e d tho 
Temple at Jerusalem to the service of Zeos Olyin- 
pius (2 Marc. vi. 2), and at the same tim.> the 
rival temple on Gerisim was devottHl to Zeus Xeoiua 
{Jupiter ho^tatu, Vnl?.). The Olympian Zeo* 
w.-. t' national gi-i cf' the Helh.iui- race, as 
am the supreme ruler of the heaths world, aud as 
sodi ftnned the true opposite to Jehovah. ^ Tho 
applicatiiin of the second epithet, " the Go.1 of hos- 
pitiility," is more obscure. Jupiter or Z«us ia 
mentioned in one pessage of the N. T., on the ooca« 
lien of St. Paol'e Tisit to Ljstn ^Acto air. 12, IS), 
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where the erprwston Jnplter, whidi wt* 'Mom 
their citv," means that bjs temple WM ootflide the 
«lly. 

J«'lh«Mfo'Md, MB «f ZtfiiUadMl (1 Our. iiL 
90). 

Juit'OB. 1. A ittrname of Joseph rnll(-<^ Barna- 
bas (Acu L 23).— 8. A Christian at Cbrioth, with 
wban 81. fni lodged (Acts xriii. 7).— S. A sur- 
aaine of .T*'sti<i, a friend ^^f Pn-i! (rnl. ir. 11). 

Jnt tAllt a city ID thr- nx^ intain region of Judob, 
IB the neighbourhood c V. ^ n and Camel (Jo«h. 
XT. 5'>\ A village called i'uita was risited bj 
Kobinaoa, doM to Main and Kvnmtit which doaht* 



Kabxeel, on* of the "cities" of the tnhe of 
JuUah, aud apparentlj the tartbest south (Jo6b. 
XT. 31). It was the natire place of the great hero 
BniAlAB-bai^ehouida (2 Sam. zxiii. 20 { 1 Chr. 
an. 22). After the captirity it ww reiitaUtod bj 
the Jews, and apj i iis n« Jekaiizkkl. No trace 
•f it appears to haTe beea diaovrered in modera 



Ka'deih, Ea'desh Barna'a. This yhrr, thi- 
aoene of >liiiani'ft death, wa» the farthest point 
which the braelitea reached b their direct road to 
Cana.ir, ; it 'xv rtl-o *.hM whence the spie* were 
sent, and wiieiie, on ti)eii rrtum, the people broke 
ioto nannuring, upon whid) tneir strictl]^ 
* term of midering bagpa (Nam. xUL d, 26, 
siv. 99-3a, n. 1 ; Dtai. If. U). It It |irabable 
that the t<>rm " K^ '.^h " though apjUi t to signify 
a ** city/' yet liad also a wider application to a 
TCftoB, In which KaM-McrilMk oarteiriy, and 
KMesh-Baima probably, indicate* a pm-i';" -"pot. 
Thos Kade:>h appear* aa a limit eastward ot the 
same tract which was llnital wwtwaid by Shar 
(Geo. XX. 1). Shur is possibly the same as Sihor, 
•'which is l«fore Kgypt " (xxv. 18 ; Josh. xiii. 3; 
Jer. ii. 18), and was the first portion of the wiider- 
Mss oo wbtch the peopie am anwd from the passage 
titb» Had Shl I^Smft.] Mtmd KaMi and 
IVred ** i* another indication of the sitr i f ICiidech 
as an eastern limit (Gen. xyi. 14), for the point so 
find is *• the Ibantata CO tfct to Bbiir * (TV. 7>» 
and the range of limits is naT-rdwH hy «*1i>cting the 
veatsm one not so far to the west, wliiie the eastern 
MM, Ktdeah, is unchanged. Again, w« hare Kadesh 
■a the point to which the foray of Chedoilaomer 
•* retnrned." In Hen. %iv, 7 Kadesh is ivkiiktfied 
with En-Mishpat, the " fountain of judgment," and 
ia oooBcotcd with TWnar or UaMM Tanur. Pre. 
ctac4y thus standa RadnMfarMa hi 1k» Ma of 
Knnii»"r* and Joshua (comp. Ezek. 19, xlviii. 

29 ; Num. xxxiv. 4; Joah. iv. 3). For there isau 
identity about dl thaeooiMiioM of th* twov vldch, 
if not conclusive, wi)! mmpel us to abandon all 
possible iiuiuiiies. '] iiis holds especially m regards 
Faran and Tnmar, and in renpcct of its being the 
•astern limit of a region, and aJso of bang the first 
point of importance found l>y Chadarlaomor on 
paasing round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Smm in m aUtikia^f similar naiUMr w« hav* the 
IfwiHs of a mat*, appamtlj a wall^iiowii «M at 
,K' l^rij' , in hcited liy three points, Horeb, Mount 
i^ir, Kadenh'iSamca, in Deut. i. S, the distance 
bdwMB the «itraaMi be»^ M «l dtjiT 



jonney," or about 165 miles, allowing 15 miles to 
an average day's journey. This Is one element for 
determining the site of Kadesh, assumini; of course 
tbaporitioDof HortbtobeasoMTtained. ThanauMof 
tlwplaoatowhidi th*spi« ntttmd is'^KailHh'* 
•^irnj lr. in Num. xlii. 26, and is there dosely cob> 
nected with the ^wilderness of Paran;" yet th« 
** wIMmims of Zin " gtaadft in near coojuBOtlam 
the point whence the **aeiKh" of the spies com. 
menced (vor. 21). Again, fn Kum. xxiii. 8, we 
find that it was inn Knde!>h-Bai-aea that the mis- 
sion of the spies McnflMO^, and in the rehearsed 
narrative of the same event In Daot. i. 19, and ix. 
23, the name " P>ameft " is also added. Thus far 
there Mcms no reasonable donbt of the identity of 
this KMk with that of Geaede. Again, in Nnm. 
XX., we fii 1 e people encamped in Kadrsh after 
reaching the wUderness of Zia. Jttome clearly 
knows of but one and the same Kadesh—" wlieve 
Moses smote the rock," where " Miriam's Dionu- 
ineut," lie says, ** wrus still sshown, and where Che- 
dorlaomer smote the rulers of Amalek." Hie ap- 
parent ambiguity of the poeitien, first, in the wil> 
demem of Airan, or in Peran ; vid Beccmdly in that 
of Zin, is no real inciTase to the ditr.i ul; , . For 
whether these tracts were contiguous, and Kadesh 
on their oommon Wrder, or nm inCa ciiah other, and 
embraced a conmion territory, to which the name 
" Kiviesh," in aa extended seuae, might b& given, 
is romparatively unimportant. One site fixed on 
for Kadi'>i» is the Ain cs Sheydbehm the south side 
of tlie ^'mouut^iin of tlie Amorites," and therefor* 
too near Horeb to fulfil the conditions of Deut. i. 2. 
Mesm. Hewhuxb nod WUlimm vgm etnogly in 
favour of a site Ifar KaAeA on tite weet eide of tblt 
whole mountain regitxi, towr.' ! 't 'tcl Helul. In 
the map to Kobinsoo's last edition, a J$b€lel Kvdtii 
is gtrsM OB the aatborf If of Abekeo. But tUe apol 
would bp too far to the west for flie fixed point in- 
tended in iJeut. i. 2 a.s Kadesh liaiuca. The indio« 
atioos of locality strongly pomt to a site near 
where the mountain of the Amorites descends to the 
lew region of the Arabah and Dead .Sea. The near cat 
approxinvstion which can be given to a site for tlie 
city of Kadoli, mnr be pe«b^T«tteined by disaw^ 
ing a cirde, from ue pern ^^tfa, at tbo ndian 
of about a day's jouniey ; if.s south-western quad- 
rant will intersect the "wilderness of Pkmn," or 
Et^T^ which i* thore oworfaung by the suporim^ 
{K>sed platetiu of the mountain of the Amoriti»s; 
whiLe it» south-^uitei'a one will cross what has been 
designated as the " wilderness of Zin." Hue aMne 
to satisfy all the conditions of the pns^^res of Ge- 
nesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which refer to 
it. The nenrost site in harmony with this view, 
wkidi baa jet besD engnuod (itoUnsoo, ik 175), 
is nndonbtedly the il^ W^WMol. T* tbfa, bow^ 
ever, is opjiosed the remark of « tmveller TSf.^nley, 
S. and F. 96) who went probably with a delibccato 
intentka of taallag the bioal wkume in wftr m oo 
to this snpcfe'stion, that it does not affflnl amon^' its 
"stony sltelves of three or four feet high" ajiy 
projier ** cliff," such as is the word spedally de- 
scribing thai **rock " (A. V.) firom which the water 
gashed. Notice is due to the attempt to discover 
Kadesh ia iVtra, the nieki^ipolis of the Nabathaeans 
(Stanier, 8. oad F, d4), embedded in the moont'iins 
to wbfck the name of Mount Sdir is dhnitted by 
.ill authoiifie?. to apply, and alnuxit overhung bv 
Mount Hor. A paper in the /ouma/ Sacred Li- 
Mwv, April, 1860b AOHtioal£»cm6r» 
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tit^o the Route of tlic Exodus, discards hU the re- 
jeivei) s(t< ^ for Sinai, e%-en that of Mount Hor, and 
fix(>s on Kliisa {El KaUtah) M that of Kadesh. 

Kad'ntiel, ofM of the Lerites who with hiit (anilf 
returned fix>iD Biibyloii with Zerubbabel, and appa- 
NDtJf a represantativa of tba dwcendanta of Uod»> 
Tiah, or. as he fo a Uewb er e eallad, Hodtveb «r 
Judih 'V.T. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43). He and his 
Imkhw are promiueat in history on three occasioiu 
(Snr. ilL 9; Nch. fx. 4^ 5, x. 9). 

Kad'niOnitM, tlUI, ^ pwjilp nnmf«I in np[!. xt. 
19 obIj; one of the nntions wiio at that time oocu- 
pi ed the land promised to the descendants of Abnun. 
Bochart derires the Kadmonites frona Cadaot, and 
farther identifies them with the Hivitet. It it 
more probable that the name Kadmonito in its one 
oocurreuc* iaasjooorm for the BsifK<J££i»)i — 
tlM*'ohildnBoftli»eart." 

Kall&'i, ft y rii'-it in the days of Joiakim the son 
«f Je»}iua. He r«pr«s^t«^L the iiunily of imliat 
(Neh. xii. SO), 

Ea nah, one of the j)liices which formwi the land- 
marks of the boundary of A»hei \ apparently next 
to ZidoQ-rabbah, or ** grsat Zidon " (Joah. lix. 28 
ttnly). If thia iahmm im eanrect, then Kanah can 
Iiaraly be idenfififld in dit modem Tillaii^ A'dito, 
six miles inland, not from Zidon, but from Tyre, 
Bearly 20 miles south thereof. An Am-Koma is 
latfW k the aip of Vm do Yekfe, aboot 8 
8.B* «f (Zidon), dose to Uie consptcuous 

Vilinn Jmfikf at which latter pboe Zidon lies full 
ia vSnr (Vu de \ elde, li. 497). This at least 
jji<!w«^r< mnr'» nf-ni 'v the mqiiircments of the text. 

£jiiiali, the Biver, a stream falling into the 
Meditermiicsm, wliich foiTned the divisiun bntwecn 
the tmitoriea of Efhraim aod M>Baw»h> the focaaer 
«a lim nvtbf fhe lattor ea tti* nordi (Joah. xri. 
8, xvii. 9). Dr. Robinson fiii. 135) identifies it 
^without doobi" with a wady, which taking its 
lise- in the etotral moon tains of Ephndm, 



Ahrabeh, sotne 7 miles S.K. of Nablta, enters the 
s»e.i just above Jailii as Naftr^l-Aigeh ; bearing 
during part of its oourae the name of Wady Kanah. 
The conjecture of Schwarz (51) is more plausible — 
that it is a wady which commences west of and 
close to Nahlus, at Ain-aUKhassah, and f:ills into 
tte Ma M Nakr FiUaii, «nd whidi bear* also tfaa 
aanie of IPbrfy aUtTka u a i the nedy atraam. 

Xan'ah, the father of Joh.man and Jonathan, 
who supported Gedaliah's authority and avenged 
bis mnrder (Jer. zL 8, IS, 18, 16, xU. 11, IS, 14, 
U, Tlii 1. 8, xliil. 2, 4, 5). 

JSaika'a, one of the landmarks on the south 
boDBdarjr of the trib* «r JocUb (Joili. sr. 8). Its 
site is unknown. 

Kar'kor, the place in which Zcbah and 2^1- 
munna were n^rain i'otit<>d by Gideon (Judg. riii. 
10). It must have beea on the ewt of Uw Jonko, 
befoni the dbtriet ofthefowna, in tiwopen wastes 
iuh:\Viite1 by the nomafl f:ilxs. But it is difTicuIt 
to believe that it can have been so fiur ^ the south 
as it in placed by Kwebiva nd JevoMM, BtKiely one 
d3\'- jtiMMn y (about 15mi!f^1 nnrthofPetm 

£ar tah, a town of Zebulun, allotted to the Me- 
farite Levites (Josh. xxi. 34). 

Zttrtail. a dty of Naphtali, allotted to the 
Oersfaonite Lerites (Jodi. xxi. 32). In the parallel 
lifit of I Chr. vi. the name appears in tha XDOfO ex- 
panded form of KiHJATHAUi (far. 76). 

XkUfitt, «ttt Af llM dtiai «f tha Uiht flf Z*. 
l«diiik(,M. da. 16). Sdam mk» to UmMfy 



KEHELATHAH 

it with KaTM el-Jelil, — most probably the CkS\. 
or Galilee of the N. T. 

Xe'dar, the aaoood in order of the mms of Ish- 
nwel (Gen, xxr. IS ; 1 Chr. i. 29), aod the name of 
a preat tribe of the Arabs, settlcvl on the iiorth-weat 
of the jMBinauk aad the coolines of Falestioe. This 
triht aeana to hava bMO, wMi Taoka, the ohlef ra> 
i res ntative of Ishmaern sons in the western ]xtrtioa 
of the land they origioaUy peopied. The "gkny 
of Kedar " is recorded by the pro|JMt laaiah (bL 

r'»-17''i in thr- liurdpn upon Arabia; and its im- 
jiorlaiiiAi may jiiso be inifued from tlie " priooes ot' 
Kedar," meotiooed by Ez. <'xx%'ii. 21), MWaUattiM 
pastoral character of the tribe. They appear also 
to hK99 bean, like the wandering tribes of the pre- 
.•f^nt day, "aixhcrs" and "mitrhtymen" (I«. xxi. 
17 ; oomp. Fs. czz. 5). Ibat they also aMiad ia 
villages or towDS, we Hod from laaiak (sIH. II). 
The tribe seems to have be«*n one of the m t ( n: 
spicuooa of all the Isbmaelite tribes, and httice th« 
Rabbins call the Arabians oniveraally by this nama. 
As a link between Bible history and Mohamma<]an 
traditionii, the tribe of Kedar is probably found la 
the people called the Cedrei by Piiny» aa tha con* 
tines of Arabia Petraea to the south. 

Ke'demah, the youngest of the soos of Ishmarf 
(Gen. WW l.'i ; 1 ("nr. i. ;5D. 

Xa'daau>th( one of the towns in the district east 
of the M See dlottaii to the tribe of KtAm 
f.Tosh. rtii. 18); given to the Mer i itr^ I.evites 
(Josh. xxi. 37; 1 Chr. vi. 79). it fKissibly con- 
fared itanameon the " wilderm>?«i," or uncultivated 
pasture land, " of Kedemoth," (Num. xxi. 23 ; IVnt. 
ii. 26, 27, &C.). As in other ca»^ wc must await 
further investigation on the east of the Dead 

tt'dadL 1. Ia the cxticme aoath of Judah 
(Jodi. zv. 23).— II. A clt7 of tssBebar, whidk eo* 
cording to the ratilopue of 1 Chr. vi, was allotted 
to the GandiODite Levitca (ver. 72). The Kadeah 
nantlaaed amoog the oitios wbeae kings ware afada 
by Joshua (.losili. xii, in ci-'Tn].nn v with ^?f>- 
gtddo and Jokneam of Caiinel, would s<-em to have 
been this ci^ of laaidur.^. Kedesh : also Ks- 
i)K.sit IN Galilee: and once, Jnd^. iv. Kkdksii- 
NaputaLI. One of the fortified dties of the tiibe 
of Kaphtali, named between Hasor and Edrei (Josh. 
xii.d7){ a|ipoBit«d as a city of nAige, and allotted 
with its ''aubarha'* to the Genihonite LetHes (zz. 
7, xxi. 32; 1 Chr. vi. 76). It was the rcsidenc*of 
Barak (Judg. iv. 6), aod there he and Deborah 
asaenhM tha tribes ofZebelaft oad Kaphlali beAva 
the oooflict (0. 10), beinc protkiblv. as its name 
implies, a '* holy phuw " d' great antiquity. It was 
taken by Tiglatb-Pllewr in tha reign of Pekah ffi K. 
XT, 29). It« next and last npppnranoe in the Biblo 
is M the scene of a battle between Jonathan Mao> 
cabaeus and the fbroea of Demetrius (1 Mace. xi. 
63, 73, A. y. CAon). AlUr this time it is spoksa 
of by Josei^a as hi tho MaMasioa of tha Tyriaaa— 
"a strong inland villaije, ' well fortified. H; , Iv>- 
buuMMi has with great probability identiiied Ut« 
spot at Ktdm^ a village aitoated od the w mt a m 
e«lge of tho basin of the Ard-el- /Meh, the preat d«- 
preMed ba&m or tract throUi(h which the Jordaa 
makes its way into the Sea of Merom. h'aii^ Mm 
10 EogliNh miles N. of Stifed, 4 to the M.W. of the 
upper part of the Sea of Merom, and 12 or IS S. 
of liimitTs. 

Kahala'ttahf a desert encampment af tiia 
braettiM (Ham. nxiO. 22), of aAkli iwlfafa^ k 
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XeiUll, a city of the Sbef«1«h or lowlmd dtttrict 

«f Ju.Lth ' Josli. XV. +4). Its main interest consints 
ui its coonexion with Dnrid. He re« ueJ it from 
an attadt of the Philistines, who had fallen upon 
tbe toim at the beginning of the hanrest. It was 
tlm a faiUfkni place, wmi walls, gatea, and bars 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 7). During this time the roassaf rv 
of Nob was peq iie L rated, and Kcitah became tbe re- 
p»lu»7«f iIm aaerad Ephod, whidi Abiatbar tbe 
pill it, the sole sunrivor, had ranitHl off with him 
(vcr. 6). The iohabitants soon plotted I'tarid's be- 
tvajral to SmiI, Am «n bla n»d to besiege theplaw. 
Of thi? intention r>aTid was warned by Divine tntim- 
atioa. He therefore left (1 ^ara. xxiii. 7-13). lu 
the map «f Lieut. Van de Velde (1858), the name 
JCila ocean attached to a site with ruins, on the 
lower road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, at very 
nearly the ripht distance from //. Jibrin (olmoitt 
certainlr Eleuthcropolis), and in the neighbourhood 
oT Brtt Ifttih ( Nez b) and Mare$a (Hanehah). 

Xe'Ilah the Oarmite, nppurentiy a descendant 
of the gr»at Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 19). There is no ap- 
{nrent connexion with tho toWD KeUab. 
Kalia'ali = Kki.tta (Err. x. 2V. 
Xolita, one of the Lerites wiio retamed with 
Kara (t:zr. x. 23). He assisted in eipotinding the 
law (Neh. viii. 7), and signed the covnant with 
Kehemiah (Neh. x. 10). 

Xem'neL 1. The son of N'ahorby Milcsih, and 
ftther of Aram (Gen. xxii. 21).— 2. The son ot 
SMphtan, and prhioe of tiie tribe ot KphraJra ; one 
©f the twelve men appointed by Moses to divide 

the land of Canaan (Kom. xxxir. 24).^8. A 

Levite, father of Hashabbh, prince of tb» tribe hi 

th»» r*' 'n of UisTid (I Chr. xxvii. 17"!. 

E» nan = Cai.vax the son of i-lnoa ( 1 Chr. i. 

2), whose name is also correctlj gtrcft in thle imn 

in the margin of Gen. v. 9. 
Xb'nsth, one of ^ cities on the east of Jordan, 

with* its *' daiight«r-tnwns '* A, V. "villages"; 
taJcen possessioa of by a certain Kobah, who then 
called it bf bia own name (Nmn. zxxif. 42). Its 
site has been recovered with tolei-iMo -rrtainty in 
onr own times at A'enaicdi, a ruined town at the 
southem extremitf of the Liffakf about 20 oiilca 

Kb na». 1. .'•'on of Eliphaz, the s^on of Esau, 
He was one of the dukes of VAom 'Gen. xxzri. 15. 
42 ; 1 Chr. i. &3).>a. One of the' same family, a 
grandson of Ckleb, aooordtng to 1 Chr. ir. 15, where, 
howf-ver, tite Hebrew text is corrupt. Amtiier 
name has possibly fallen out before Keaas. 

Sittefte (written Kaolnlts, A. 7. GflB. sr. 
If \ an K<lomitish trite (Num. xxxii. 12 ; Josh. xiv. 
a, 14). it is ditiicuJt to account for the Kenezites 
exbrtii^ as a tribe eo tnrly as before the birth of 
Is-nae, as th«*y appear to have iloue from Gen. xv. 
I'J. But tiie enumeration may be a later ciplaii- 
atoi-r addition by Moses or some later editor. 

H^arattt^ tk*, and Xa'nitm, tka, a tiiba or 
mtioQ whoee Mmtoiy ts strangely interwoven with 

that of the < hoM'n people. The fu st mention of 

them is in company with the Kenizxites and Kad* 
tnonltcs (Oca. rr. 19). Thdr origin it hidden 

from But we may fairly infer fl rtt they were 

a branch of the larger nation of MluiAN — from the 
fact that JethrOy wlio in Kxodus (see ii. 15, 16, iv. 
19, Lf.) is repTewnt<>d as dweliinp in the land of 
Midiau, and a& pri<f.>t or prince of that ualion is in 
Judges (i. 16, ir. 11) as distinctly said to hare 
bMB a Ktaita. The important senrioea rendend 
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by the sheibb of the Kenites to M«a« daring a 

lime of great pi^^snn- .ind diflRctiltT, were rewardeil 
by the latter witn a promise of hrm friendship 
between the two peoples. Tha eemieidon then 
commenced lasted as ^rmly as a connexion could 
Utst between a settled people like Israel and one 
whose tendencies were so inerndicably noma lic as 
the Kenites. Tbey seem to hare acoompauied the 
IM»«ws during their wanderings (Nam. xxIt. 21, 
22; Judg. i. IG ; comp. 2 Chr. xxviii. l.">). But 
the wandehiip of Israel orer, they forsook the 
nefghboorbood of tbe towns, and betook themseUee 
to freer air — to "the wildemei« of Juduh, which 
is to the south of Arad " (Judg. i. IG). But one 
of the sheikhs of the tribe, Heber by name, had 
wandered north instead of south (Judg. iv. II). 
The mmt remarkable development of this people is to 
bef iiii I ii. t::: >e<-t or fumily of the Ukcii auitbs. 
XeatWto. Gen. XV. 19.' [KtNBZlTK.] 
Kt'^rtB'Hap'pnch, the yonngi^t of the daiigb- 

ters of f >^, ' 1 rn to him during the period of bb 
reviving; prosperity (Job xlii. 14). 

WxSbIIl 1. A nasM which occurs among the 
lists of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 2a). According to the A. V. ('* Kerioth, 
and Hezron ") it denotes a distinct place from tiie 
nanK which follows it ; but this separatioo is not in 
accordance with the accentuation of the Rec. He> 

1 i ' vv (eit, and is now geneinlly ahandoiic*!, and tho 
name talceo as " Kerij^-Uezrooi which is Hazor." 
Dr. Rohiami and Lieut. Van de Velde propose to 
identify It with Kuryi-tctn ("the two cities "), a 
ruined site which stands about 10 aule* S. from 
Hebron, and 3 from Main (Maon).— 2. A dty of 
Mo;ih, named by Jei-emiah only ' Jer. xlviii. 24). By 
Mr. Porter it is unhesit^itiugly identified with A'm- 
ffiyeh, a ruined town of some extent lying between 
Bmrak and Sdkhad^ in the southern part of the 
ffaarSm, The cbief argument in &Toar of this is 

the proximity of h'itrei;/efi to Busr ih, wliich Mr. 
Porter accepts as identical with the Boz B A H of the 
same passage of Jeraniab. 

KeW, one of the Nethinim, whose desoendanto 
returned with Zlerubbabei (Ezr. ii. 44 ; Neh. 
vii. 47 ). 

Kettle, a vessel for culinary or sacrificial pnr- 
poses fl Sam. ii. 14), The Hebrew wonl is al.-*© 
lendereil " kuxket" in Jer. xxiv. 2, caldroo** In 

2 Chr. XXXV. 13, and *' poi" in Job lU. 20. 
Xatu'rab, the w!fc whom Abraham **added and 

tool< " (A. V. "again took") besides, or atler the 
death of, Sarah (Gen. ziv. 1 ; 1 Chr. i. 32). Go- 
•enins aiid others adopt tha theory thai AiNaham 
took Keturah ailer Sarah's death ; but probability 
seems against it (compare Gen. zvii. 17, xviii. 11 ; 
Hom. iv. 19; and Heb. xL 12)* and we incline to 
tho Ix'hef that the pjwsiige commencing with xxv. 
1, and comprising fieriiafis tlie whole chapter, or at 
least as fir aa Tar. 10, is placed out of its chrono- 
logical sequence in order sot to break tha main nar> 
iwtive; and that Abraham took Keturah during 
Sarah's lifetime. That she w;ui strictly .sp.'aking 
his wife is also very uoceitain. In the record in 
1 Chr. i. 82, she is called a ** eonouUne " (comp. 
Cen. IXV. .1, R). Keturah hei-Mdl is by Arab 
writers mentionwi veiy rarely and vaguely, and 
evidently only in quoting from a rabbinical writer. 
M. Oaussin de IVrcevjd {Essai, i. 179) has endea- 
voured to identity Iter with tlM name of a tribe oi 
the Amalekites called KotOOrkf bat blB 
are not of any weight. 
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K«y. The h^y of a natiTe Oriental lock It a pi«^ 
of wood, from 7 inches to 2 feet ia leogUii, tiUed 
witli wires or short iwils, which, bdog inacitod 

latcmlly into thf hi llow l>olt which MrvM as a 
lock, mi.s<>.> otliti ^iiii within the staple so as to 
allow tlw bolt to be drawn btick. lint it is not 
ditlieult to open a lock of this kind erea without a 
key, v'u. with the fin^r dipped in puto «r Otlmr 
a'itii>>ive »ub:itAn<«. The |MMiif* ChMU ^ ^ 
thus prohaUj aiflainwi. 




Sen'ft, the second of the daughters of Jeh, born 
to him after his re c omy (Job zlii. \4\ 

Xeri'x, the 7alley of, one of th.- dtl«'* of 
Beiijamiti (Ju»U. xvui. 21) aud the ^tern border 
of the trihe. 

Kib'rotli - Hatte'ftvalit Num. xl 34; 
** the gj-nves ol" lust" (comp. xxx'in. 17). From 
Chere bcin^ no diange of spot mentioned between it 
and Tabn^ in xi. 3, it is probablj, like the Utter, 
about three dajrs' journey from Sinai (x. .'S3), and 
nf.ir th<- s<-.i ( xi. '22, 'M ). If Hwlhtud b<> Hiizt-rnth, 
thco " the grares of lust" may be perhaps within 
a day's joaniey thenw fo the dSreetioa of SfauU. 

Kib*a,'iin, ;\ city of Mount-Kplimim. pivcn uji 
with iU " suburb!. " lo tiie Kohatliite i.evites (xxi. 
'22 . . In tlio {lanillel list of 1 Chr. Tl. JoKXEAM 

h, >iV<>]tut''<l for Kibsaim (ver. 68>» 
Xid. [GuAT.] 

Eid'ron, fhe Brook, a torrent or rnlley — not a 
" brook," as in the A. V.-miIoso to Jerusalem. It 
lay between the dty and the Moimt of Olires, and 

w.Ls clos.s^^l by P:ivlil in his fllglit (2 S;uii, x'. . 2'>, 
comp. 30), and by oar Lord on Uia way to i.ieth> 
aemano (John znii. 1 ; flomp. Mark liv. 26; Luke 
xxii. 30\ Its connpxion with tht*-' two ocnir- 
leuctfs is alone suthcient to leave no doubt that the 
Nnchal-Kidron k the deep ravine on the east of 
Jenualem, now commonly known as the " V,-i]ley 
of Jvhoflhaphat." But it would seem n» it the name 
were formerly applied also to the ravines surrouml- 
log other portioDs of Jerusalem — the south or the 
went; since Solomon's prriiibilfoii to Shhnei to 
" p;is5 over the toiient Kidmn" (1 K. ii. 'M) Is 
said to have been broken by the latter when he 
went in the direction of Gath to seek his fugitive 
slaves (41, 4C 1' i* there is no evidence of the 
name Kidron having )xm applied to the southern 
or westchi ravines of the city. The distinguishing 
pecoliahty of the Kidron valley— that in rwtpect to 
which it b most ft-equently mentioned in the O. T. — 
is the impurity which npp ai s to have been ascribed 
to it. In the time of Joelah it was the comnoo 
cemetery of the dty (3 K. nlii. 0 ; cnmpt. Jer. 
xxvi. " [jmvi s of the common {"-oplc"). How 
?ong the vaUey continued to be uatd toi a burying- 
plaos U ia very hard to ascertain. To tlie date of 
the monuments at the foot of 01iv<t weh.iveat 
present no clue ; but even it^ 1h. y -.wv of pre-Chris- 
tian times there is no proof that tiwy are tombs. 
At prefcat ii is the fiirottrita restios-piaoe of Uo*- 
Icma and Jews, the ihnner on the west, the latter 
on the ttL^X of the valley. Tlie tollowin^ ile^-i ijv 
tioo of the valley of Kidron in its modem state ia 
Dr. lUMuoB^-irraB die hcidortfat 
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ralley the dome of the Holy Sepalcfare bears S. 
by E. The tract around this spot is very rocky. 
The valley runs ibr IS minotes directly tonwrdi 
the dty ; it is here shallow and brood, anid in somo 
parts tilled, though very stony. It now turns 
ne;u]y e;ist, almost at a ripht an^Ie, and p.xs8es to 
the northwaid of the Tombs of the Kings. Here it 
is aboot 300 rods distant from the city ; and tli* 

tract between is t-nlcraMr l<^vel proiind, p!:\nt<?d 
with oltve-tma. The valley is stiil shallow, and 
runs ia the samo direotioD (or about 10 minutes. 
It til. II apiin to the south, and, following 

thu geoerui course, parses between the city and the 
Mount of Olives. Before reaching the dty, tad 
also opposite its aorthem part, the valley epmda 
out into a badn of some breadth, which is tilled, 
and contains j>Lmtatit>ns of olive and other fruit- 
ti-ees. As the vsUgr desoeuds, the steep side upoa 
the right beeames roero aad more derated abovo it; 
until, at the pate of Sr. Stephen, the hei;^ht of this 
brow is about 100 leeU ileie a {xith winds down 
from the gate on a course S.E. by E., and crassea 
the vnll 'v by ^ brif^rre. Below the bridge the valley 
wntracta gniiluaily, iuid smks more rapidly. At 
the distaaoe of lOOO teet from the bridge on a 
course S. 10^ W. the bottom of the vallcj hat 
become merely a deep guUj, the narmw bra of a 
toiTent, fi-om whirh the hilU rise diiv. :!y -a e:ich 
side. Bcrs another bridge is thrown across it on 
an aith. Tho Talley bow eonliBDes of the same 
character, and follows the i-ame conr>e fS. IC^ W.) 
tor 550 feet further; where it makesi a sharp turn 
for a HMmcot towards the right, This portion is tha 
nnrroweat of all ; it is here a mere ravine between 
iiigh mountains. Below the short turn above 
mentioned, a line of 1025 feet on a course S.W. 
brings us to the Fountain of the Virgia, lying deep 
under the western hill. The rallry has now opeaMl 
)i little; but its bottom i.s still occupietl only by th« 
bed of the torrent. From here a course S. 2t*° W, 
earned as done fh* village of Sileam {K^^ Sdmim) 
on the ciustem side, and at 1170 feet we were oj>. 
potsita the mouth of the Tyropoeon aad the pool of 
Siloam, which lies 255 net within it. Further 
diiwn, the valley opens more and is tilled. A Una 
ot" 1^85 l«t on the same course (S, 2(/* W.) brought 
us to a rocky point of the eastern hill, here cAiiod 
the Mount <rf Offcofl^ over against the entiaaoe of 
the Talley of Bimioro. Thenoe to the well of Job 
or Nehemiah is 27.") f.vt due south. Below fhe well 
of ^'ehemiah the Valley of Jeho^hapiiat continues 
to run SJS.W. between the Mount of Offence and 
the Hill of Evil Counsf-l, so calle-I. At a»Rnit 
1 aUO leet or 500 yards below the well tJie valley 
bends off S. 75^ E. for half a mile or more, and 
then turns again more to the south, and pursues ita 
way to the Dead Sea. The width of the niahi 
valley below tlu> well, as far as to the tnin, varies* 
from 50 to 100 yards ; it is full of olive and 6e> 
tnei. and Is la most parts ploughed aad sown wlui 
grain. Further down it takes the name nmonp the 
Arabs of Wadtj er-Jidhib, ' Monks' Valley,' trom 
the convent of St. Saba situated on it ; aitd still 
nearer to the Dead Sea it is also called Wady «n- 
A'dr, ' Fire Valley.* The channel of the Valley of 
Jehoshi^ihat, the Brook Kidron of the .Scriptures, 
is nothing more than the dry bed of a wintiy torrentt 
bearing marks of being oooaslo&ally swept over Vr 
ft large volume of water. One point i> unnotIce\l 
in Dr. Robinson's deecripttoo, sulfidefltlr curious 
and wdl-atlestad to marlt farther canful iamtig- 
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•hOQ — the possibility that the Kidroo flows below 
the prrsent siiifnce of the ground. Dr. Barclay 
mentions " a Ibiintjiin that bursts forth during the 
winter ia » valU/ eateiij^ tlw Kidn>n from the 
norai, wM now! wrenu imtrafKi ywu man n 
sinks;" and n^ain he fr *rf^> tl nt at a jKiirit in 
the Taller about two miles beluw the dtj the iDur> 
noring* of a stream deep Mov tlw graand may 
,i;^t,;Trt]y beaid, which stream, on pscavation, 
h« actually discorered. His inference is tliatbetweea 
tkt two points tlie brrxtli is flowing in a subterra- 
HMOi cmdimI, i» **iMi«t«U m^^iMiii ia iVi- 
lertine.** 

E'nall, a city of Judah, one of those which Inv 
oo the extreme Mnith bouodarjr of the tribe, next to 
Edotn (JoA. rr. 22). Hw "towii Cfaah eituated 
ii<?ar the wilderness of Zin* witli which Schwa. z 
would identity it, is not to be Ibuud in his own or 
aii\ I r map. 

Xindnd. I. Of tl>e specini i;nr:-r>'-s ili^tii'if in": 
latioo by cotjsauguinity, tiie prmciptii will be lound 
rxpl lined tinder their proper heads. Father, Bro- 
THfiB, itc It Will ba there aeen thai the werda 
which debote near relation In the dfreet line are 
used also for the other Ruj>erior or inferior degr«« 
in that line, as giaodiather, gmodaoa, ftc. — II. The 
WRile wUcfa express eolbtmu eeaeanguinity are — 
1. uncle; 2. aunt; 3. nephew; 4. ni<;-ce (not in 
A« v.); 5. ooasin. — III. The terms of aiiioity are 
~1« («) fiitber-io-law, (6) mother-in-law ; 2. (n) 
MD-ixKlaw, (b) daiig*)ter-ii..Iaw ; 3. (a) lirother-in- 
law, (6) sister-in-law. The domestic aud econom- 
ical questions aiising out of kindred may be dassed 
under the three bead* «f Makbiaob, Ihabrit- 
AMCC nd Bu)0»'Rbts»ix, and iIm mdar is 
refrrreil to the 
stimi titeteoo. 

Kiaa. [Cow.] 

Xitlg, the uame of t^p Supreme Ruler of the 
Ilt-bjfws duriog a perirxl of about 5U0 jmrs ptt»- 
vious to the dertruction of Jerusalem, B.C. ob^. 
The immediate ocx'si.sion of the substitution of a 
regal form of government for tliat of the Judges, 
M^ ms to have Ijecn tlic sii^- of Jabesh-Gilead by 
>'ahash, king of the Ammonites (1 Sam* xi. 1, sii. 
IS), and Uw reM to aUewtba Inhabltafitt of that 
ritr to capitulate, except on humiliating and cruel 
conditions (1 Sain. si. 2, 4^). The oonriction 
aeena to havo loraed ItMlf en tiw Inaditet that 
they could not rcsi-.t their firmitlahle nciirlibour 
uuicss they placed themselves under tlie sway of a 
king, tike surrounding nations. CSoooarrentiy with 
this conviction, disgust had been exnted by the 
cormpt administration of justice under the sons of 
.S;iinue|, and a radical change was desired by them 
io this reupcct also (1 San. Tiii. 8>5). Aooord- 
iogly the original idea of a ffetiNW Idnf^ was two- 
fold : first, that he should leid the people to battle 
ia time of war; and, 2ndly, that he should execute 
jvd^ent and justice to them fa war and in peace 
( 1 Sam, riii. 2(>>. In both respect.^ the desired end 
was nttaiDed. To form a correct idm of a Hebrew 
kins;, we most abetract ourselves from tiie notions 
of n]o>i»>m torope, and realise the position of Oriental 
soverei^us. Tite {bllowing pas^snce of Sir John 
Malcfdm resjiecting; the 8huh.s of I'ciRia, may, with 
aoBM alight moditications, be reprded aa fairly ap- 
pUeable to tlw Hebrew monarahf ander CavM and 
{Njlumoii ; — " The monan li of I'ersia has l>een pro- 
nounced to b« one of the most absolute in the 
Hii ward hii over htn doemed a iawi 
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and be has prdlioUj never liad any further restraint 
upon the free exwdse of his vast authority than 
has arisen from his rejani for rcligkm. Ids resjiect 
for CKtabliihed oaag^, hiii desii-e of repatatioot and 
hit ftor of twiting an opposition that mieht Iw 
djuipcrotu to his power, or to his life" TiMalcoIm'ij 
Inertia, toI. ii. d03). Besides Uring cuntmaiulei^ 
iindlicf flf tike amy, enpreuM judge, and absolute 
master, a;? it wrre, of the lires of hi* subjects, the 
king exercised the power of imposing taxes on them, 
and of exacting from them p<M^onal service and 
laliaor. And Uie degree to which the exaction of 
penonal labour might be carried on a special occa- 
sion is illustrated by King Solomon's rtsjuiiein^nts 
for building the temple. In addition to these 
cartlilf powam,tlie Kii^of Inael bada more awful 
claim to resjK'ct aud obcrlienoe. He wt\s the vice- 
gerent of Jehovah (I Urnn. x. 1, xri. 13), and as it 
were His son, if just and holy (2 Sam. ril. 14; Pk. 
Ixxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6. 7]. He had been set apart 
as a comiecrated ruler. Ujjoq his liead Imd been 
poured the holy IDOiating oil, composed of oliveoi), 
m jrrh, duumon, iweet calamas, and caada, which 
md Mthcrto lieen reserved exdndrety for the prieeta 
of Jeliovali, esptx-Lilly the high-priest, or had l-«H>n 
solelj used to anoint the Tabeniacie of the Congns* 
atioo, the Ark of tho TeetinHmy, and the veMels 
of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxx. 2:U3n, xl. 0 ; l ev. x\i. 
10 ; IK. i. 39). He hud become, in litct, emphat- 
ically " the Loid's Anointed." A ruler Hi whom 
so much authority, human and divine, was tiu- 
bodied, was naturally distinguished by outward 
honourn and luxuries. He had a con t of Oriental 
magni6aenoo. When the power of the kingdom 
was at its height, he art on a tiirone of ivory, 
(^nercd with pure gold, nt the feet of which were 
two tignres of lions. The king was di-ossed in 
royal robes (1 K. axll. 10; 9 Clir« aTiii.9); lih 
insiirnia were, a crown or diadem of pure p( Id, or 
peibapis radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10, 
xii. 30; 2 K. xi. 12; Ps. sxi. 3), and a royal 
sceptre. Those who approached him did him obeis- 
ance, bowing down and touching the ground with 
their foreheads (I Sam. xxiv. 8; 2 i^nm. xix. 24); 
and thia was doneeren by a king^s wi£s» the mother 
of Soiemon (1 K. i. 16). Ilwir offleere and sabjeeU 
(billed theuiselrcs his serrants or slaves, though ther 
do not seem habitually to hare given war to such 
extravagant nlutatlMia in nie Chaldaeui and 
Persian cntirts (1 Sam. xvii. 32, M, xx. 8 ; 
2 Sam. vi. 20; Dan. ii. 4). As in the i'^i>,t to 
this day, a kiss was a sign of respect and homage 
(1 Sam. X. 1, perhai^a Ps. ii. 12). He lived in a 
splendid palace, with porches and columns (IK. 
vii. 2-7;. All his drinking vcsm-Is were of ^old 
(1 K. X. 21). He bad a large hai^m, which in the 
tbne of SohMMMH moat have tw«n the sooree of 
eiiormou.< exj>eni>^'. An h invartaVIy the case in 
the great eastern motuurchies at piwent, his haiem 
was guarded by enaoeha; translated **oflSeer8 " in 
the A. V^, for the most part fl Sam. riii. 1,' ; 2 K. 
XXIV. 12, 15 ; 1 K. xxii. 0 ; 2 K. vui. 6, ix. J.i, 
XX. 18, xziii. 11 ; Jer. xzxviil. 7). The law of suc- 
cession to the throne is somewhat <^h<i<".lre, hot 
seems most probable that the king (im-in^ hie lift 
time iiameil his suiTejvsoi , This was cei"faiiilv tlh, 
case with David (1 K. i. 30, ii. 22) ; and with 
Rehoboam (2 Cbr. li. Si, US). At the eamo that^ 
if no partiality for a favouiite wife or son inter- 
vened, there would always be a natural bias of 
aUktiMiftikvottrof thooMmtioa, Tht ftUowi^g 
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EINOS, PTRST AND SECOND BOOKS OP 



li a iiftt 0f mm% of the officers of Hm kiog : — 1. The 
Bnorder or Chroaicler, who was perhaps analogoiu 
to the Historiograpbar whom Sir John Uawolm 
mentions as an offioar of the Persian court, whose 
duty it is towiite theanoabof the king's le gn (//i*- 
laiy ^i'«ma,c.S)3). 2« Tba Scribe or Secretary 

SI iStai. via. 17, n. 25; 2 K. lii. 10, ni. 3, zsii. 
). 3. The otficer who was " over the house " (Is. 
mii. lit zxxvii 3)* Hia dattes would be thoM of 
aUaf itemrd of llw household, and wiraU embrooe 
all the intf^rTi.il fcoromical aiTtingnnpnts of the 
palace. 4. 1 tie King's fricud (1 K. tv. 5), cuHeJ 
ukewiN tiw kiofifs compaoioa. 5. The keeper of 
the restry or wardrobe (2 K. x. 22). 6. Tha cap- 
Liin of the bodr-fruard ( 2 Sam. xx. 23). 7. Diatinet 
•tticen over the kin^''s trc.v>ure.s, his storehouses, 
Jafaooim, viaeyardt, oUva>treea, aod sycamore-treei, 
Ii«nb,camcU, awl flodca(lChr.nmi. 25-31). 8. 
T:i'- tTi - r over all the hast or army of Israel, tiie 
•oiBtnaader-iu-chUif ol the ta'Oiy (2 Hoax, xx, 23 ; 

1 Cbr. xxrii. 34; 2 Sam. xi. 1). 9. The royal 
eouotellors (1 Chr. xirii. ? > ; Is. iii. 3, xix. 11, 13). 
The follow log is a statrnicut of tiie source of the 
royal nev-eau^: — 1. The royal demesnes, corn- 
fields, vioeyards, and oliTo-gardeoa. 2. Tba produce 
of the royal flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 7 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 23 ; 

2 dir. xxvi. 10; 1 Chr. nvil. 25). 3. A nominal 
taotb of tha produce of «oni*laad and Tioe/anis aod 
•tOmp (1 Sm. Tiu. 15, 17). 4. A triboto from 
merchants who passed through the Hebrew ter- 
ritory (1 K. z. 14). 5. PreaciiUt made by hi» 
aubjecU (1 Sam. z. 27, xri. 20 ; 1 K. z. 25 ; Ps. 
Iiiii. lOt. G. In tlie time of Solomon, the king 
had trading vessels uf hk> own at K>a (1 K. z. 22), 
It ia probable that Solomon and some other ki^ 
may hare darirad sooM meon* from oommweial 
Tentares (1 K. ii. 28). 7. Tba apoib af war takan 
from conquer^ nations and the tribute paid bv 
them {2 Sam. viii. 8, 7, 8, iO; 1 K. ir. 21 } 2 Chr. 
Bvii. 5). 8. Lnrtly, an ondafiiwd pomr«(«BKU 
ing compul.'wry lalwur, to which referenoa hit been 
already ninde ( 1 Sam. viti. 12, 13, 16). 

Sags, First and Beoond Booki ot, originally 
only one book in the Hebrew Canon, and ^rst cdite<! 
in Hebrew as two by Bomberg, afler the model 
of the LXX. and the Vulgate. They art called 
by the LXJ^ OriftBt Ifc* BunXawsy Tftrn and 
rarttfm), third and fimrth of flia KhgaunM (the 
books of Samnrl being the first nixl seoood), but by 
tha Latins, with few ezuepttooa, tertiua at quartus I 
jbywn liber. The divWan into tw« baoka, being 

purely rtrti;". nn ? :\s it were mechanical, may he 
overlooked in sponking of Uiem ; anil it mu»t al^ 
be remembered that the division ktwvn the books 
of Kings and Samuel is equally artificial, and that 
in point of tact the historical books commeuciDg 
witli Jadget and ending witii 2 Kings present the 
qppeai a nci of one work. But to oooiine onnalfas 
totbabookaef Kings. WaahdlooDiiilcr^l. TMr 
historical ami chronological rvn^;.- ; — II. Their 
oniiarities of diction, and otlier lieiatures in their 
litsnry aspect; — HI. Their autbonliip, and the 
aourres of the author's information ;- IV. Their 
relation to the books of C^hruniLles ; — V. Their plac<> 
in the osnoa, and the refermcM to them in the New 
Testament.— I. The books of Kings range from 
Darid's death and Solomon's accession to the throne 
of kracl, comnMnly reckoned as B.C. 1015, but ac- 
oordtog to Lrasioa B.O. to tiie daatruction of 
tba Id^plom «f Jndnh and tbn damlatinn nf Jani- 
taima, and dit buniqg of tlw Tanpk^ aocniling to 



the same reckoning B.C. 588, (B.C. 586, L^paitV 
— a pejioil of 427 (or 405) years: with a sup- 
plemental QOtioe of an event tlut oocun ed alUr 
an interral of 26 years, viz. the libeiatiau of Ja- 
hrii;uhin from his prison at Babylon, and a still 
further ezteosion to Jebniachin'a death, the time of 
wbidt ia net Itnewn, bat which was probably not 
long after his liberat;' :i. The h)?tory Uit-refore 
comprehend!! the wbwle time of the Israelitish ouf 
narcny, ezclusive of the nigna of Saiil and Otovid. 
Ah n"r;;irja the ntiairs of foreign nations, and the 
jektioti of brael to them, the hii>tuiical notires ia 
thesse books, though in the earlier times scanty, ai~e 
ant raluable, and in striking accordance with the 
latest additions to our knowledge of ooutemporary 
profane history. Tlie names of Omri, Jehu, 
nahem, Hoahea, Ueaakiab, Sie^ an balieved to hava 
been dedpbarcd In thacniMilbrtt inacHptioaa, whkk 
also ot>nfain pretty full .loxiunl-s of the aim^nigna 
ot' Tiglath-i'ile>cr, Sargoo, Seunachenb, and Emw 
hadJoo : ."^h.iimaneser's name has not yet been d» 
ooverpil, though two ins*:rij)tioa< in the Biiti.<h 
Museum are thought to tet'ei tu hiS rcigo. Auutiter 
most important aid to a right undeivtanding of tlie 
hiataiy in thasa hooka, and to the filling up of ita 
ontlloe, is to ba found ui the prophets, and aspec* 
iaiiy in I.-viiah and Jeremiah, it must, however, 
be admittad that tha dirontJogical details anaaaalj 
given in tba boabs af Kings fens n famailcable con- 
trast with their striking historical accuracy. Thi*e 
tktaib ate itteiplicable, and trequeutly euUt«ly «xta- 
tradictory. Tha vary fimt date of a decidedly 
chronological character which i* given, that of the 
foundation of ^4>lumuu's temple (I K. vi. 1), tj> ma- 
nifestly erroneous, as being irreooncileable with any 
Tiav of tha chnxMhwrof tha times of the Judgas* 
or with St Paul's cakahtran, Acts ziil. 20. It ia 
■, iu fiict iihumlonevi bv almost all chroimlogists to 
whatever school they belong, whetii«r andeot or 
HMldam, and ta attarly ignored by Josephna. Ao 
r<^ards, however, these ctiroiiologKal dithculties, it 
must be oU«i vod they are of two assaiitially different 
kimb. Cue kind is merely tha want of the data 
necessary for chionological exactness. I)ut the other 
kind of dilficulty is ot a toLiIly ditifirent character, 
and embraces dates which are rtrj exact in their 
mode of expression, but OJV MTonaoni nnd contn* 
dictory. [ 1 .) When wa anm tip the yeara of att 
the ifigns of the kings of Israel fvs given in tha 

I books of Kings, and than all the years of the reigm 
of tha Ungi of Jodah fi«m Iha 1st of Raboboam to 
the Gth of Hezekiah, we find that, instead of the 
two sums agiet-iiig, there is an exoeas of IB or 20 
years in Judah ; the reigns of the Utter amounting 
to 261 years, while the former make up ooJr 242^ 
But we are able to get somewhat neairer to the seat 
of this disagreement, because it so }iap|H.-ns tliat the 
paraliai lii^Uiriaa ti Israel and Judah touch in four 
or five pohito wbera the synchranisnw ai e precisely 
maikeJ. These }>ointt> aie 1.1) at the simultaneous 
acceaaions of Jeroboam aod Kehoboam; (2) at tha 
ahnaltaneooa doiUia of Jabosmn and AlHBob, or, 
which is the same thing, the .simultaneous acc<«*- 
siou^t of Jehu aud Atiu^iah j (3) at the 15th year 
ot .\maziah, which was the 1st of Jeroboam 11. 
(2 K. ziv. 17) ; (4) in the reign of Ahaa, which 
was contemporary with some part of P^ah's, riz. 
acconliDg to the test of 2 K. ivi. 1, the thiva 
first years of Ahas with tha three last of Vtkah ; 
and (5) ai the 6tli of Hsiddali, wbidi vas tha 9tli 
•f Honok BqgiaoiDg iritli tho vA-fmkA vfaiah 
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C0Tnment*es with the double arression <rt' Celiolxxim 
•ad J«rabo<ui), and cloies witii the double dc&th ot' 
Abaxiah and Jehoram, vw find that the six reigps 
in Jixlah make up 95 yean, and tbe eight reigns in 
Israel roaie op 98 jeara. Here there is an ezooM 
of 3 jears in the kioplom of l^rrn-l, which may, 
r, bt readily accounted for by the frequent 
«f dynastv there, fttld the ftotiability of 

fm^ents -f" ti-,.i- i>"k ■'.I .'i-- 1e y^irs, 

lhas cauaii^ the same year Ut be redtoued twice orer. 
Ha^ntagt agda* at tlie doable a e o e a wo n of Atha- 
]uilj ojvl Jehu, we have in Judah 7 + 14 fiist 
years of Auiaziah = ul, to oorrespoiKl with 28 + 17 
+ 16 s 61, ending with the last year of Jehoash in 
lamel. Startiuf again with the 15th of Alliuiah = 
1 JeroboMD II., we hare 15+52+ 16+3 a86 (to 
the 3rd year of Ahas), to correspond with 41 + 1 + 
]0+8+20s74 (to the cloee of Pekab's reign), 
whm m at ome detect a deficiency on the part of 
I>niel of ''8-1-74 = ) 12 yeir il it least the :U<1 of 
JUmz really corre^Moded wiUi the 20th of Fekah. 
And liBtly, etirting with th* year following that 
last nim^cl, we have 13 last years of Ahaz + 7 first 
of Hraekiah — 20, to correspond wtth tbe 9 years of 
Hoehea, wlMra we find MMther deticiency in LMraei 
of 11 yean. Tbe discrepance of 12 yean first 
oocun in the third peiiud. We are told in 2 K. 
XT. 8 that Zarliarinh bejiiiu to rei.,Ti in the 38th ot 
Uimht and (xir. 23) that hie fatha Jeroboam 
tegw i to reigw in the l&tti Anmiaii. Jwnkom 
n T;>t fh 11 ' lie have reijtneil 52 or 53 years, not 
41: fur the idaa of an interr^aum of 1 1 or 12 
ymn between Jerotmoi and his bob Zacbariah is 
abeunl. Bat the addition of thtae 12 yean to 
Jeroboam's reign enetly e^usii^ei* the period in the 
Un IdBgdoms, whidi WWlld thus contain 86 yean. 
A* regvds the discrepance of 1 1 yean in the but 
period, nothing can in itself be more probable than 
th;it either during some jmit of Peluih's lifetime, 
or after his death, a penod. net inelodcd in the 
regnaJ yeait of either PMnh or Hoehoii» ebould haw 
eIapso<i, when the tig was either a state of anarchy, 
or the goremment was administered by an Assyr- 
ian officer. (3.) Turning next to the other class 
of dilUculties mentioned abore, the following iii- 
stano^ will }«rha{>» be thought to i uglify the opinion 
that tbe d.%lea in these books which are intended 
to establish a predae chmoology are the mrk of a 
much later hand or heads than tbe booki tliem« 
sclrei. 'I'he date iii 1 K. vi. 1 is oue which is ob- 

TioQsly intended for strictly ehrooological purpoaes. 
If «Bn«et, it vouM, takeii Id ce^anetlott witti tht 

aub«cqiieot not^s- of time in the books of Kinps, 
rupposing them to be correct also, give to a year 
the leog^ of the time from the Exodus to tl» B*- 
bylooimi captivity, jiud estnblish a jwrfeot connexion 
betweea jiitcred and pruiau*} hijttory. But so little 
is this the ease, that this date is quite irnHx>acileable 
Vith Egyftian hiatory, and is, as stated above, by 
■Inoet mlwiial consent rejected by chronologists, 
even on purely St riptuinl cjiounds. This date ii 

followed by jireciae synchronistic definitions of the 
fMllel nigM of larael and Jndah, Ilia eAol of 

which would be, and must have been desired tn 
\)€, to supply the want of accuracy in stnting the 
laiftll af the reigns without reference to the odd 
monfhi. But ihex- synclnonistier definitions are in 
coiiijQim] discord wiUi the bLit^ement of the length 
of reigne. According to 1 K. zxii. 51 Ahanah suc- 
ceeded Ahab in tha ITth year of Jeheeha p hat. But 
•caonii^K to tht alat«n«i afthalMiftb of Aliab'f 



reiijn in xvi. 29, Ahab died in the 18th of Jeho- 
sbapimt ; while according to 2 K. i. 17, Jelioram 
the son of Abaxiah succeeded bis brother (after hia 
2 yean* reign) in the second jrear of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoabaphat, thousrh, according to the length 
t f il l teis;ns, he must have succeeded in the 18th 
or 19tb of Jehoahapbat (see 2 K. iii. 1), who 
reignad te all 25 years (nO. 42). f Jkhokam.] 
As rc 'ir is Jeboram the son of Jehoshaphat, the 
statements are so ooatradictory that Archbishop 
Usher actually makes three distinct begiamafe ta 
his regnal eia. From the Itngth of Amaiiah's 
r«tga, OA giveu 2 K. xiv. 2, 17, 'J3, it is manifcAt 
that Jeroboam II. b^an to reign in the loth yn^r 
of Aiaariab, and that Uxziab \xgm to reign in the 
16th of Jer^oam. But 2 K. xr. 1 places the com- 
mencement of Uzziah's rei^;n in the 27thof Jero* 
boam, and the acxessioo of Za«iiariahsthealioaeof 
JerolMNMi'a re^, ia Hw Mth of CTxiiab. alalia- 
nienta utterly cootradictorr " 1 i n' oncilc.ihle, 
Utber grare chronologiaU didkuities «>eem to bare 
their source in tbe same errooeoaa caleahitlaaB on 
thn jnrt of the Jewish chronoloijist.— 11. The p*yral- 
litutK-a of diction in the bool« of Kings and other 
features in their literary history, may be briefly 
di^xised of. On the whole the peculiarities of dic- 
tion in these books do not indicate a time af^er th« 
captivity, or towards the clos« of it, but on the 
oontiary point pr^^ distinctly to the age of Jere- 
niali. TIm nMnl duoaoter «f ih» language is, 
most distinctly, that of the time before the Babv- 
looish captirity. Hut it is worth cottsideration 
whether some traces of dialectic varietiei in Jndak 
and Israel, and of an earlier admixture of Syi iasms 
in the l&uguage of Israel, may not be diM^med 
ia thoie portions of these books which refer to 
ifaa IdDgdom of Israel. Aa regards the text, it 
is ftr ntMn being perfect. Besides the erron in 
numerals, some of which are prokihly to be traced 
to this aoaroe, such passages ae 1 K. xr. 6 ; lOf 
compared with t. 2; 2 K. zr. 80, vfii. 16, zvfi. 
■ ! }, ill ' iM.inifest conniptions of transcribers. In 
connexion with th«»e literary peculiarities may be 
mentioned also some remarkable varlatians in tha 
vei^ion of the LXX. Tlv mtisist of transjiositityns, 
omissions, and some consnieraUe addiiiuue. Tbe 
most important trantpontiuna are the hiiitory of 
Shimd's death, 1 K. ii. 36-46, which in the LXX. 
(Cod. Vat.) comes after iii. 1, and diren scrnps 
from chs. iv., v., and ii:., nccvm}i!mied by one or 
two remarks of the translators. The sections 1 K. 
It. 20>2ft. 24, 26, 21, 1, ara strung togetiier and 
pre^-eile 1 K. iii. 2-28, but are many of them re- 
peated a^in in their proper place*. The Mctioua 
1 K. iii. 1, ix. 16, 17, are strung together, and 
placed betwe«'u iv. 34 and v. 1. The section 1 K. 
▼ii. 1-12 is placed atW vii. 51. Section viti. 12, 
13, is placed after 53. Sadtion ix. 15-22 is placed 
afW X. 22. Scctk» xi. 43, xii. 1, 2, 3, is much 
trnmpoeed and confined In LXX. xi. 43, 44. xii. 

Section xiv. 1-21 is plnfe«l in the mitUt of 
the kog addittoo to ch. xii. mentioned bek>«. 
flseliaa adl. 42-50 lepiaoHl after rri. 28. Cbapai 
II. 1 ixf, are tninspose<J. Sertinn 2 IC. iii. 1-3 
IS placed alter 2 K. i. 18. The omissions ure few. 
Section 1 iC. ri. } 1-14 is entirely omitted, and 37, 
38, are only slightly alluded to at the o[>eniag of 
ch. iii. The erroneous clause I K. xv. G is omitted; 
and so ara the dates of Asa's reign in xvi. 8 and 15 { 
and thsrs ara a fav varbal omMons of no aonse- 
queooib Tlw«UsffalWHlliitbtlMadkijiflMu,of 
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which tlM prtadpal «• th« AUowiog. The nip- 
pflMd nwnnon or a ftantRin as among Solamoin 

vrorks in the Temple in the |xissage nfter 1 K. ii. 
35 ; of a pared causewaj oa Lebanon, iii. 46 ; of 
Soloinon pobitmf tothe ran aft titadadkBliMi «f the 

Ti:"n;i'.', h.:''bn> Hp iittr^imj the prayer, " Th** Lord 
liQ wouM (Iweli tu the thick iLii kBettf^" &C., 
Viii. 18, 13 (after 53, LXX.), thfi inforniaiioii that 
*' Jorwn liib Lrcther" jwrishwi with Tihni, xvi. '2'2 ; 
an adilition:t] date " iu th« 24th y«ir of Jcrolxrani," 
XT. 8; numerous Tcrbal additions, as xi. xvii. 
1, lie i aod bitij, tha long pttMga coooeniiog J«- 
tobonn tht aoo of NdMt, toMrtM botwem xii. 34 ' 
ainl 25. Of the other additions the mention of 
Tibui's brother Joram is the oae which has most the 
MWiM aaw of an hklorical ftot, or nilm tho aidiU 
ence of any other sonroe of history probable. Soc 
too 1 K. XI. Id, 2 K. nr. 25. There remains ouly 
the long posMga aboot Jeroboam* It appears evid- 
ent that this account is only an npocryjihai verrion 
made up of the exisUog niatiiriak m the Hebrew 
iScriptures, after the manner of 1 Ecdras, Bel and 
tht Diagoo, the apoemhal fiather, ud th« Tnn^ 
Another Aatora fn Urn Utmrj eoodtttoa m oar 
books miibt just he noticeil, viz. that f : ■ > n piltr. 
in anaaging his materials, and adopting ilie rery 
wonb of tha doamiMntaimil tjhin, Minotdways 
been careful to avoid the appgarance of contm Hp- 
tiou.««>IIL As reganls the authorship of tho.sc b<K>k.<i, 
but little difficulty presents it^'lf. The Jewish 
ti-adition wliich ascribes them to Jeremiah, is bonte 
out by the strongeBt iotuDal evidence, in addition 
to that ot' the language. The last chapter, espeo> 
ially aa com p aiad with the last ohaiiier of the 
Chranidfli, feeais diiliiwt traoM of naTfaig been 
written by one who did not into captivity, but 
reroaioed in Judea, alter the destruction of the 
T^iBplei TUe edte JeiemUu Tha vrenti eingled 
out f^:>r mention in the concise narrative^ are pre- 
Cifuly tiiOMi uf which be had personal knowledge, 
and in which be took special intomt. The writer 
in Kings has nothing more to tell us oonoeming the 
Jews or Chaldees in the land of Judah, which ex- 
actly agrees with the hypothesis that lie is Jeremiah, 
who we know was canriad down to Egypt with the 
Ibgttivea. In fket, the dhti of tlie writing and the 
{r- t ii ;i of the writer, ^e^'m as clearly marked by 
tlie tcnoinatioQ of the narrative at xxv. 26, at in 
the MM of tiie Aeti of the Apostles. The annexa- 
tion of this chapter to the w ritir/:^ of Trremiah so 
as to form Jer. Hi. (with tlie additional ciau^ coa- 
UimA U m evidence of n very ancient, if 

net * oonlenponry bdief, that Jaremiah was the 
author of H. Going back to the BiTth chapter, 
we find in vor. 14 an enumeration of the tjijitivcs 
taken with Jehoiachin identical with that in Jer. 
xzlr. 1 1 in ver. 13, a l eferwce to the Teasels of dw 
Temple precisely similar tr ihnt in Jer. xxvii. 18- 
20, xxviii. 3, 6. Brief as tlie narrative is, it brings 
oat aU the chief poinii hi ibit poiitiail events of 
the time whi<h we know were much in Jeremiah's 
miud ; and yet, which is cxoeediugly remaikuble, 
Jereroiaii is never oncv named (as he is in 2 Chr. 
zzn-i. 12, 21), althoi^h the flMnaer of the writer 
is frequently to ODnneet the eoffeltoge of Jodeh 
with their bins and their nejjlect of the Woi d of 
Qod, 2 K. xvii. 13, 9eq,, xxiv. 2, 3, &c And this 
leade to another etrildnK edneldenee between that 
portion of the history which hr!rr;:_-; to Jerrmiah's 
times, and the writings of Jererauih himself. De 
Wettn ipariv tt the captradid chanekr nf the 
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hietory of Jeraniah's times as hostile to the thcorf 
of Jcrnnteh*! anthorship. Now, considering the 

nature of these .ku. al ;, and thtir con* isen<>5, this 
criticism seems veir unfoooded aa regards the retgoa 
of Jodeh, Jehoahu, Jeboiadiin, and ZeMdah. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that as r> r^it'rl- 
Jehoiakim's reign, and especially the Utter part of 
it, and the way in whkh ha oam'e by his deaUi, tha 
narrative is much more meagre than one woold 
hare expect«id from a contemporary writer, liriag 
on the spot. But exactly the same paucity of bl» 
fomatien ie found in thoae otherwise eopioaenolioaa 
of eentemporarf eeeot* with which Jei«nibh*e fn^ 
phwies are iuter»j>ei-seil. When it is l«irne in mind 
that the writer of 2 K. was a contempoianr writer, 
end, if not Jercnhdi, noit have bad faMBpcndoit 
means of infoimition, this ooiocideoce will have 
great weight. Goutg hadic to the reign uf Josuh, 
in the xxiii. and xxii. chapter*, the connexion of the 
destruction of Jerusalem with Manaaseh's trana- 
gressions, and the comparison of it to the destruo- 
tioo of Samaria, rer. 26, 27, lend as back to xxi. 
10>13, and that passage leads us to Jer. vU. sr. 

4, slz. 3, 4, Ste, 1'he partleular aeeovntef JeriaVe 
fflisover, and his other g<x*l works, the reference in 
ver. 24, 25 to the law of Moaes, and the tioding of 
the Book bf BilUah the priert, with the fidkr 
iiccotint of that discovery in ch. xxii., riartly suit 
Jcrexuiah, who began his prophetic othc« in the 
13th of Joftiah; whoee xith chap, refers repeatedly 
to the book thus found ; who showed his attach* 
ment to Josiah by writing a lamentation on his 
death (2 Chr. zxxv. 25), and whose writings show 
how much he made nee of the oopj of Dcutcnaomv 
ao ftund. With Joshdi'i reign necewnrfly eeaee all 
5tit)ngly niiirked characten> of Jeiemiid/s author* 
ship. For though the general unity and coottnoity 
of plan lead vt to aM^ the whole hialery in a 
certJiin sense to one anther, and cn.'ible us to airf 
to Ute atxouut of tlie wliole book the pi uols dei ived 
from the douog chapiere, yet it must be bcme in 
miod that the authonhip of those parts of the hi>- 
tory of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, 
that is, of all before the reign of JoM.ih, would 
have consisted merely in selecting, arranging, in- 
serting the oonaeeting phrases and, whan neonaefT, 
sliijhtly modernising the old histoiief^ which }ud 
been drawn up by oooteroporary prophets through 
the whole period of thna. ^ e. g. 1 K. xiii. 89. 
I'nr, :is Tf^_'"in!"! the sources of infuonation. It may 
truiy be fe.uii that we have the rwjiative of coulem- 
porary writen throughout. It has alnady bean 
oboerved [CmiOJncLBsl that there waa a regdar 
series of statOHUumls both for the kingdom of Jtidah 
and for that of Israel, which embiai-od the whole 

time comprehended in the books of Kings, or at 
1«Mt to the end of the leign of Jehoialnin, 9 K. 

i.i\y. .S. Th.-se annals are constantly cited by name 
as " tJie Ikwik of the Act* of Silumon." 1 K. il. 
41 ; and, after Solomon, " the i'<H)k of the Chio- 
nicles of the Kinpi of Jud;th, or, Israel," e. q. 1 K. 
XIV. 29, XV. 7, xvi. 5, 14, 20; 2 K. x. 34, xxiv. 

5, tic, and it is manifest tluit the author of Kings 
hikd them both before hin^ while i>e drew v^p hie 
history, in wfaidi the nSpm of the two kJi^donM 
are harmonised, and the.H- nnnals constantly ajifx alcd 
to. Bat in addition to these national annals, there 
were abo otant, at the time that tiie Beeha al 
Kings were coni|«ileil, sepanite work«! of the several 
prophets who had lived in Judnh and Israel. Thna 
dia acta ef Voiah, wiittea by iHdab, wen thj 
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likely identical with the history of his rt\^T\ in the 
r***^*"' chroQide« ; wd patt of Uie history oi He- 
■akitli we know i^i identictd in the chronidM and 
in the p!x>phet. The chapter in Jeremiah n-lating 
to the destruction ot' the Temple (lii.) in i<ientical 
villi liMi in 'i K. xxir.« %xv. In later tim^ we 
iMTe floppmed that a chapter in the prophecies of 
Doaiel was used for the national chronicles, and 
aippears Ltr. ch. i. Tho^e other works, then, as 
fat as tbe nesioij of tb«m baa been oreMnred to 
w, WW m ftOowa. For the time m David, tlie 
look of Samuel tfi-^ si.-r, the IxKik of Nathan the 
prophet, mud Xm book vt' Gad the seer (2 ixun. 
xxi.-uiT. with 1 K. i. being probably eztraciad 
fi"i>m Xathaii':^ book i, which seem to have Iveen 
collected — ;xt least that portion of them lelatiflg 
to I^ivid — into one worlt called " the Acts of 
Darid tba Kkig»" 1 Chr. uii. 29. For the time 
•f Solomon, «* the Book of the Acta of SokMnon," 
1 K. si. 41, coDsiating pmbably of pnitH of the 
**Book of Nathan tba prophet, the propbe<7 of 
iUii^h the Shikwite, and «« viakms vf I«fe the 
•eer," 2 Chr. ix. 29. For tin time of Uehoboam, 
the words of Sbouaiah the pii^ibet, and oi I<l<io 
the Rtvr conoeming giwIfltjiBi," 2 Chr. xii. 15. 
For the time of .\bijah, "the story of the propfi t 
Iddo," 2 <-"hr. liii, 22. For the time of Jehosiia- 
pbat, ** the words of Jebu the son of Honani," 
B Chr. ax. 34. For the time of Usziah, <• the 
writings of ladali the prophet," 2 Chr. rxri. 22. 
For tiie time of ITezekiah, " thf vivi iri of Isiiah tl v 
prophet, the sou of Amoz," 2 Chr. zxxii. 32. Fur 
the toe «f MaiiMnh, « book caUel ** the sayings 
of the se<-rs.'' For the time of Jeroboam II., a pro- 
phecy of " Jonah, tiic son of Amittai, the prophet* 
•r Gath-h^r," is cit«i. 2 K'. xir. 25 ; and it 
seems likely that there were Ixn^k^ containing special 
histories of the »cts of Elijah and Elisha, seeing 
that the times of tiiese propliets are described with 
raeh oofMooaness. Of the hitter OehMi night well 
Iwfe been the aothor, to judge fron 8 K. viii. 4, 5, 
as Elisha himself miglit have been of tlie former. 
Possibly too the prophedes of Axariah the son of 
Oded, in An'a nign, 9 Chr. 1, nd of Hauiii 
(2 Chr. rri. 7), and Micaiah the son of Imlah, in 
Ahttb's rejgn ; aiid Hiezer tlie sou of Dodavali, 
*in Jeho&hapbAt's ; and Zecharudi tiie eoq of 
hoiada, in Jehoash's; and Oded, io F'ekaii's; tuid 
Zechariah, in Uxziah's reign; of the prophetess 
Hul i-kh, in Josiah's, and others, may have been 
pnaerrad in writiof, aome or all of them. With 
wtguA to the woik so oAn dtal ia the ehronides 
•s " the IV "ik of the Kings of Israel and JuiLih," 
1 Chr. ix; 1 ; 2 Chr. iri. 11, xxrii. 7, ariii. 26, 
nsii. 93, mr. 97, nzri. 8, ifc has been thought 
hv some that it wjw n seprate ooUertion cnn^'ifninr- 
tire joiut hi&tt/hes of the two kingdoms; by otiierii 
that it is our Books of Kings which answer to thia 
«lesct-iptioQ ; but by Cichhom, that it is the same as 
the Chronicles of the Kine» of Judah so coubfAinliy 
Cit»*>i in the Il«x)k« of ; nod this last opinion 

Betms the best ibuoded.— IV. Aa rcgarda the rela- 
tiM of the Booka of Kioge to tfaoee of Chreoicles, 
it is niiuiifest, and is universally admitte<l, tiiat the 
foimer ui by far the older work. The langusgi^, 
•rhich is quite free from the Persicisms of the Chro- 
nicles and thfir late orthojrrnphj, and is not at nil 
more .Aiamaic than the hurguage of Jeremiah, 
rlesirlr pjinf.s out its relative superiority in regnrd 
to age. Ita aalyeet abOb emhraeiiig the kingdom of 
Ind m wdl m Jnda^ ia aaodMr ladioitMm of iu 
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composition before the kingdom of Isi-ael was for- 
gotten, and before the Jewish enmity to &iDmria, 
which ia apparent in such paMigw as 2 Chr. xx. 
37, Txv., and iu those chnpters of Kara (i.-vi.) 
which belong to Chionicles, was brought to ma- 
turity. While the Bookn of Chronicles therefore 
were written tepeciaUy fur the Jewa aiter tbeir 
return from Babylon, the Book of Kings was 
written for tlie whole of litrael, before their common 
national exiateoce was hopeiesaly qocoched. Another 
oompariaoB «f coneidenbte intcNBt betwean the two 
histories may be drawn in respect to the main de- 
sign, that design having a marked rdatioo both to 
tiM indivi-lual stMien of the wjiftmA writers, and 
the j)eculiar circumstances of their crrnfrr at the 
timc:i of their writing. Jeroniah wa.^ inmsclf a 
prophet. He lived wliile the prophetic oilice was 
in full vigour, in his own person, in Eaeidel, and 
Daniel, and many otivers, both true and fidse. Ao 
cordingly, we tind in the Books ol Kini;s .i;rcat prci- 
minenoe given to the prophetic oiiioe. iusi'a, on 
the oootniy, was only a priest. In hi»dn|tt]M 
prophetic office had wholly faliCO into abifanoe. 
That evidence of the Jews being the people mGod» 
which oMHiiled in tiie pvaaeace of prophets among 
them, was no more. But to the men of his jjener- 
atiou, Uie distinctive mark of the coiilinuance of 
God's favour to their race was the ivbuiUling of the 
Temple at Jeroealcm, the nvtoration of the daily 
sacrifiee and the Levitical worship, and theweo> 
"rful and providential renewal of the Mosiic insti- 
tutions. Moreover, upon the principle that the 
sacred writeie were htfloenoed by aattttel fSKlings 
in their selection r-f th-'ir materials, it seems mt«it 
appropriate that whiiu the prophetical writer in 
Kii^ deals very folly with toe kingdom of Israd» 
in which the prophets wei-e much more illustrious 
than iu Judah, the Levitiad writer, on the oontmry, 
should concentrate all his thoughts; round Jeru- 
salem where alone the Leritical caste had all ita 
powere nnd flraeUona, end aboald dwell upon all 
the instances preserved in existing muniments of 
tlie deeda and even the minutest ministrations of 
the prieate and Levitee, ae well as of thdr fiuthfol* 
ness and sufTerin.'s in the cause of truth. Kn tn 
the comparison o: parallel narrativtst in the two 
)xK>ks, it ap]>ears tlrat the results are prsdaaly 
wliat would naturally arise from the circiimrtancea 
of the case. The writer of Chronicles, h<iviug the 
books of Kings before him, and to a great extent 
making thoae booke the besis of his own, but also 
having his own personal ^ews, pi-edilections, and 
motives iu writing,', writnijj lor a ditlf-rent nge, and 
for people under very different drcumstaoces j and, 
m o w e>? a r , baring bdfbre hhu the original ontlMni- 
ties from which the Wks of Kinps were ctHiipileJ, 
as well as some oUiets, naturally jeaiTaiiged the 
older narrative as suited his purpose, and his tastes; 
gave in full passages which the otiier had al»ridged, 
inserted what had been wholly omitted, omitted 
.v)n)>- things which the other had inserted, including 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and 
showed the ooloor of hie own mind, not only in the 

nature of thr passages which he selecte«i twm the 
ancient documents, but in the redcctions which he 
fiequentiy adds upon the eventn wMch be rdatce, 

and pos<;)fi1r r.hr, in t!ie tum givfn to '-■•■mp of the 
»p«£€hes wiricir he recoids. But to s;iy, as luis been 
mid or inafnnated, that a dilierent view of snpeiw 
natural agency and Divine inte 
Mosaic institutions and the l^viticoi woi^hip, is 
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givCTi in th« two book-s or that a let* historical 
character bclongi to one than to tb« other, u to mj" 
What has not the leaat foundation in fart. Super- 
natural af^encj, as in th« doud which (Uled the 
temple of Solomon, 1 K. Tiii. 10, 11, the appear* 
ance of the Lord to Solomon, iii. 5, 11, ix. 2, aeq. ; 
the witiMriog of Jeroboun'a band, xiii. 34 ; tb» 
Ibv ftwtt tiMVMi whidi oonnuiwd Siydi'ii Mnrififlt, 
iviii. 38, axuJ numerous othei- incident* in thf lirp-; 
of Elijah and iiJiaha; the nnitini; of Sennacbenb s 
amy, 2 K. nz. 8ft ; th« foing bnci( of Um riadow 
on the dial of Ahiu, xi. 11, and in the rery fre- 
quent prophedes utt«;revl and fultilled, if rmlly more 
often adduced in these books in the Chronicles. 
Tbo sriection therefore of one or two iltSlWM of 
mlmeitlous Hgency which happen to he mentioMd 
in Chronirles, and not in Kmes, as imll atl in« of the 
nqwrstitioos credulous dispoaitJon of the Jews aAer 
UK captivity, oaa hafo no «lhal but to jMmA. 
The same in u- <-yA of a sel»>ction of jmsa^w in 
Chruuicles in winch the mention of Jewish tdolatj^ 
is omitted. It conveys a false inferMOi^ boaoflO 
the truth is that the Chronicler does expose the 
iduhitry of J udah as wrerely aa the author of Kin$i:s, 
•od Uwxs the tiestniction of Jndah to such iiiolatrv 
qilifet aadsitfl/Aud forcibly (2 Chr. xtxvi. \^Hq.). 
Tht antiMT of Rhigs again is quite as explicit hi hk 
r< f i ' lii rs to the law of Mti*es, and luv tii it v allu- 
sioa* to ths Leritical ritoaly thoogh be does not 

io oapfoasly apon tbo dolalb. 8oo •.g, \ K. 
ii. 3, iii, U, viii. 2, 4, 9, hX 56, ix. 9, 20, x. 12, 
a. 2,xii. 31,32 ; 2 K. li. 3-7, 12,xii. 5, 11, 13, 16, 
sir. 6,xvi. 13, tS, XTii. 7-12, 13-13. :J4-39, xriii. 
4, 6, xzii. 4, 5, 8, uq., xxiii. 21, ta^ bonds* t)M 
oooatant referenoes to the Temple, and to tlio ille- 
gality of highphice worship. So that remarks on 
the Lerittcul tone of Chrooicies, when mado ibr the 
|Rii|n» of supporting the Dotfoa tlwt tlio law of 
Mose WHS a Ute inrenttoa, and that the Leviti<";i] 
worship was of post-Bobylonian growt^i, are made 
la tile teeth of the testimony of the books of Kings, 
a^ well as those of Jo>hn«, Judges, and Samuel. 
The opinioQ, tlutt th«t>e boobk were compiled " to- 
wai-db the end of the babylooian exile," is doubtless 
^ao adopted ia order to wsakaa at much as possible 
the fimoe of this tcstintOBy.«-iy. The last point for 
our consideration is the pface of t!ir-j' f^^ ks in the 
CaooB, and tha nfenwosa to them in th« M.T. 
Thafr CBMiilod antiiorftf havlnf aorv hum di*> 
poted, it is needless to fn iti- torwiu i the t«timonies 
to their authcotiei^ which may >>e found io Jose- 
pbos, Kusfbias, Jorome, Augustine, &c. They 
are reckone*! nninnc the Prophet*, in the thre^ 
fold division 14 the Holy bcriptur^; a position 
in accordance with the supposition that th^ were 
Bo m cilod by Jenoiiah, and oootun tiio aanativoi 
of ttw difnifoat propho ts ia sooesssloB. They are 
frequently cited hy our I^ord and by the Apostles. 
Thus the aUuiioos to SolonKin's glory (Uatt. Ti. 

to til* qooan of SiMlia's Tiril to Moman 
to henr his wisdom ^xii. 42) ; to the Temple 
( Acts vii. 47, 48); to the great drought in the 
days of Elijah, and the widow of Sarepta ihuht 
iv. 25, 26) ; to the cleansing of N;u»maii the 
Syrian (rer. 27) ; to the ciiaii^e of tlisha to Gehaxi 
(S K. iv. 29, conip. with Luke X. 4) ; to Uie dre«s 

«fDiiali<llark i. 6, coma, with 3 K. to dio 
oaaapufnt of Elijah, and God** anowor to lihn (Ron. 

xi. 3, 4); and to tJie raising of the Shunamniite'* 
son from the dead (Uob. ai. 35) ; to the giving and 
wUhhddl^ th* niD iB aM««r H lUjah's prayer 



(Jam. T. 17. 1R: Rev. ^i. 0) ; to JezeW TRer. ii. 
20) ; are all derived fi-om the Books of Kings, and, 
with the statement of Elijah's presence at the Traus> 
figuration, are a striking toetianony to thoir vnlno 
for the ptirpo«e of reUgion tsachintr, and to tiltlr 
authenti< itv :i> a portion of the Word o; < Ti^l. 

Kir is meotioQod by Amos (ix. 7) as the land 
flan wMeh the Syrians (Aianamw) won onn 

" limnr^ht np;" i.e. r'pprirfntly, as the coontry 
wtiere they had dwelt before migrating to the re- 
gion north of Plal«tine. It was th» til* \uA ti 
which the captive Syrians of Damascus were re- 
moved by Tiglath-Pilescr on his oooquest of that 
city (2 K. xri. 9; oomp. Am. i. 5). Isaiah joins 
it with EJam in a Fo>">8b wiMn Jonmlen is 
thfoatnoi wltk an attadc flvn a fcsoign ain^ 
(xxii. 6). The common opinion among re*-ent com- 
meotatore has boen that a tract on the rirer K\sr or 
Cynn is iiitenJaJ. May not A- bo n vwlm ftr 
A'tsA or KmsH (Cush), nnd reprmot tfao Onslnia 
Ethiopia, the (Jisiiia of Herodotus ? 

Xir-Hara'aeth, 2 K. iii. 2jk 

Kir-Ha'reah, Is. xvi. 11. 

Kir-Haje setli. Is. xvi. 7. 

Kix^Ho'roa, Jer. xlvui. M6. This name and 
tbo thm naoediog, ait slight variatioos of It, 
aro all applM to one place, probably KlS>Xoal. 

\^^lether Hrrp> rofi'r'. fi-^ ,:i wnr-h-p of the stm 
carried on there is uooertaio; we are without duo 
to the meaning of the name. 

Xirlah, ii;»i>:npn<ly an ann'i^nt or archaic word, 
meaning a city or town. The grounds IW con- 
sidering it a more andeot worl than Ir or As IM 
— (1.) Its mora fraqosnt oeoomoot ia tbo mmum 
of piaoes existing in the coontry at tlw timo of flio 
conquest. These will be found below. (2.) Its 
rare occunaooe as a mere appeiiauve, axoept ia 
poetry. Kiitall may perhaps be compared to tlM 
word "burg" or *• bury," in our own lanjjua^re. 
Closely related to Kiriah is keieth, apparrntly a 
Phoeoiciao form, which occur* ocra-Nionally (Job 
xxix. 7 ; Piov. viii. ;5 1. Thi« i-< fnTnili 'T tn us in 
the Latin garb o<' CorMago, and in the Parthian 
and Ammim oann Cuia^ Tigrano-C«r<a. As a 
proper nam* H amars in the BiUe under the forma 
of Kerinth, Kartdi, Kartan ; beridofe those imnio- 

dbitely fi.lii'U iiiL'. 

XbiAthalin, oo« of the towns of Moab which 
wm tho glory of tlio ooontry oaniod mMUg/k 

the denunciations of Jei-emiali (xlviii. 1, 23) and 
iixekiel fxxv. 9). It is the nme pisce as KlR* 
jATiiAiM, in whtdi ton thoannoo ln w l MP* ootwia 

in 11'-' A , ^^ 

KirisLhiaritiJ, 1 i:*d, t. 19. [KiiaATH-jE- 
AKIM, and K. Arim.] 

Xirlotht a place in Moab* tlw |ialaQn «f wbidi 
were threatened by Ames witii deofattetiMl hy 4ln 

(Am.ii. 2); unless indeed the won! means simply 

th* dties " — which is probably the case also in 
Jar. iItW. 41. 

Kir^atlt tht- ]\^\ rf tiif> cities ennmeratcd as he- 
longing to the tribe ot ii<'nj.-vmin (Josh, xviii. 28), 
It is named with Oibeath. but without any oopul* 
ntivfr— •* Gibe.ith, Kiijath." Whether there is any 
connexion between Uie.-** two names or not, there 
seems a strong probability that Kirjath is identical 
With tho better imowB ptao* KtlUATii<jRA«uc, ami 
that the latter part of tho name has been emittod 
by copyists at some very early p< n od. 

Kiijathnla.— 1. On the east of the JordaOt one 
of the place* which wan t*h*n foWMSion of tad i»> 
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built by the Reabenites, and hxi fresh namn con* 
ferred on tbem (Num. xixii. M, and aec 38;, the 
fint and kMi ot which m« kaown vith soom iolar- 
able degree of enMtalf (J«rii. siL 19). It b pas' 
sibly the same pUc« as that whidi gave its imnv to 
tbe aneiffii bhavdi-KimthaiiB, though this is mere 
mgMliii% It ttialM) m th* tiaw «f J«ranfali 
(shriii. 1, 23) and Eiekiel (iiv. 9— in thw* three 
psMages the A. V. giv«» the name Kiriatiiaui). 
Bj tusebiua it a]>pcan to have been well known. 
He describes it as a Tillag* entirely of Christiana, 
10 miles wast of Medebo, " close to tlw Boris." 
liurckhardt (p. 367, July 13) when at Madeba 
( Medahn) «w told by hi* gnidt of a pfaue, «(• reym, 
about Uf aa htmx (f | wSIm bgliih, or barely 
2 milea Romati) tlimri "m, which he st^gests was 
identical with Kinathaim. But it muat ba ad- 
Mittad that tha i f Mwe fer Mwtity of the two 
ia not Tery convincing. Poi-ter pronounwa confid- 
ently for Kureiyat, under the southern nide of 
Jctfl AUanu, as being identical both with Kir- 
jathaim and Kirjath-Huzoth ; but he adduces no 
axgumeots in support of his conclusion, whidi is 
Mtinljat variauia with Eoaebiui* ; while the name, 
arariaubrflatk haviof been a common one «ait of 
lha Jeidaa« m it atUl ia, Kureii/<it may U tha 
Wfaiam tative of some other place.— 2. A town in 
Haphtali not BMlioMd in the original lista of the 
poMnMioH aBaHi* l» the tribe (aw Jodu ab. 32- 
39), but inaerted hi the \\^t of cities given to the 
Gerftbonite LeritH* in 1 Clir. i^vi. 76j, in place of 
Kabtait in pnUel catalogue, Karte btiag 
probably ooIt a ooBtmction tlweof. 

Kir'jath-Az'ha, ao early naune of the city which 
aft«r the oooquest is generally known as Heukon 

iJoah. m. l&L Mb i, IQ\. The identitj of 
[fajeth-Aite ^ k «Mtetiy atttrtad 

'Gen. xxiu. 3, oNtfi; Mk jir.lfi^ir. 18,5*, 

XI. 7, 

BfflJMMiil f aMiHf latal iii ai ef tha name 

KiRJATH-JEARfM, which occurs only in Exr. ii. 25. 

Xir jath-Sa'al, an alternative name of the place 
usually called Kiijitihj«iriro(Joeki>SV;60,ZTiii. 14), 
hat also Daalah, and once BaalB-OP-Jitdah. 

Kir'jath-Ha'aoth, a pbice to which BaUk ao- 
cornp tjiif i r>.ila;im immediately after his arrival in 
Jdoab ^Mnm. zsii. 89 j, aod which ia nowhere elae 
wentioiied. It appeara to hava UJn betwen the 
Abmom {Wadti Mojeb) and Bamotu-IV^al ((vmp. 
Tcr. 36 Mid 41), probably north of the former. i*o 
tzBceof the name haa been diaoovered hi kterlhaea. 

Kir jath.Ja'ariin, a city which plnT«<l n not un- 
important part in the history of the Uebjvws. We 
flrst cnooonter it as one of the Cmv tHOm of the 
Gibaoutas (Jodi. ix. 17): it next oecnra ea ene ot 
tba landmarks of the northern boundary of Jodah 
(xT. 9 aii'i a!( the point at which tlie w«teni and 
aanthem booadariai of Benjamin coinoded (xvtii. 
14, 15) ; wbA h the two hut passages wa fiad that 
It hore another, pcrhnjH earlier, name — that of tho 
giaat Caoaanite deity Baal, namely Baai.AU aod 
Kikjath-Baau U ia taokooed amoof tha tawoa 
of Jodah (rv. 60). It is included in thp trenea- 
lopea of Judah (1 Cbr. ii. 60, 52) as fuunded by, 
or descended from, Shobai^ tlw eon of Caleb-ben> 
Bar. "Behind Kiijath-jkarim " the bead of 
Ihoftea pHdied their camp befora tbefar eipedltioo 
to Mount Ephraim and Laish, leaving theii nann' 
attached to the ^t for long after (Jodg. xviii. 
12^. [MiHaiwnw»As.3 UithCTta htfmi the 
Mj aMlMriMylM is ili hmi^ lha mm «f 



Baat., there is nothing renuirkable in Kirjath-jiBtfim. 
It was nn doubt this rrputation for sanctity which 

iahahltanti to tdleva tiwm of the Arfc of JAorrii, 

which was hiiiigiiig juih calamities on their un- 
UtttHwl iaexpenenoe (1 item. vi. 20, 21). In thia 
high pbee the arii lamalaed ftr twenty ycara (viii 

2). At th«» rlcis<» fif thnt timo Kii jitli-jenrim lost 
its sacred treasure, on itit temovni liy l>avid to the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. zui. ft, 6| 
2 Chr. 1. 4; 2 Ham. vi. 2, Ac). It ia very 
remarkable and suggestive that in the account of 
this trnntiaction the ancient and heathen name Baal 
ia retained. To Eaeehhw and Jcroaw it qppeaia 
to have been well known. They deecribe ft ae a 
village at the ninth mill' Utwccn .lerusalem and 
Dioepolis (Lydda). it was reserved for Dr. liobin- 
aen to diaeam mt tiNee reqalrcmeala are exactly 
fulfilled in tlic moHcrn vt!lnt;t> of Kwiet-el-Enab--' 
now usually known as >46ii Gosh, from the robber- 
chief whose head-qoarten it was — at the eastern 
end of the Wadg Aigt « tha road fiaoi Jaffii ta 
Jerusalem. 

Ur'jatb'BaB'nah, a name which oocura once 
onW (Joah. sr. 49), as another, and prohaUj m 
earlier, appelbtioB for Dbbir. Wheaoi tha Bna 

is derivfxi we have no due, nn t its mcaalDg hv 
given rise to a vaiiety of coujecturea. 

Kir'jatll-ta'pllar, the eariy nana of the cHj 
Dehir, which fiirthrr had the name— doubtless 
also an early one — of Kirjath-Sannah. Kiijath- 
aepher oecnrs Mily in Josh. zv. 15, 16 ; and in the 
exact repetition of the narrative, Judg. i. 11, 12. 
Kwald conj«<ctures that the new name was given it 
by the conquerors an account of its retired positioa 
on the beck— the aonth or aouth-wortem e top ei 
of ttw moantalna, peesfUy at or abant the modem 
el-Burj, a fi'w tnil< > W. of nl-fihofient/eh. 

Sir of Moabf one of the two chief stroi^olda 
of MeaK the other behifABwlloAB. The name 
orrurs only in Is. xv. 1 , thoinjh the pkre is prob- 
ably referred to under the nainos of KiR-HbRES, 
KlR-nARASBTH, tu: The clue to its identiiicatioQ 
is given us by the Targum on Iswiah and Jeremiah, 
which for the above names has C racca, Crac^ 
almost identical with the name Kerak, by which 
the site of an important city in a hi^ and very 
strong position at the S.R. of tiw Dnid Soi tt 
known at this liay. It 1 t-s Ay^ii 6 m:lfs S. of 
the modern Jiabba, and some 10 miles from the 
Dead Sm, npon tlie phrtean of highlands whidi 
forms this j^rnt of tin- country, not far from the 
western e<lge of the pl.ittau. Its situation is truly 
remarkable. It is built u[K)n the top of a steep 
hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and narrow 
valley, which again is completely indoMd bymonn- 
tains rising higher than the town, and overlooking 
it on all akiM. Tlie deration of the town can 
hardly be hm tiwn 8O0O ftet above the rm. 

Kish. 1. The father <tf Sjiul : a PH-nj.imite of 
the family of Matri, according to 1 Sam. z. 21, 
though dwetaded frMi Bedier aeeotding to 1 Chr. 
vii. 8, compared with 1 Sam. ix. Son of 

Jehiel, and uncle to the preceding ( 1 Chr. ix. 36), 
— S. A Benjamite, great grandfather of Mordecai 
(Esth. ii. 5).— 4. A Meiarite, of the house of 
Mahli, of the tribe of I.«vi. His sons married 
the daughters ot' )ti» brother Elcazar (1 Chr. xxiii. 
21, 22, xxiv. 28, 29), apparently about the tune of 
King Saul, or early in the reign of David, daot 
Jadnthw tha tinfw wae tha m cf Udi (t Chr 
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Ti. 44^ A. v., compand wtth 9 Chr. nix. 12). 

In the la^t cite«l jilaw, " Ki^h fh»" unn of AWi." in 
the reign of Hezckish, must denote the Leritical 
house or diriaioD, imder ill chidV lathv Umb «b 

indiridiuU. 

Xiah'i, « Merarite, and ftdier or aaoestor of 

Ethnn the minstrel ( 1 Chr. ri. 44). 

Zidt'iOB, one of Um towni m. the boondarj of 
tiM tribe of laneihar (Joah. lix. 90), whkli wftk 

ita Buburba was nllotted to the Oershonit« Leritex 
(xii. 28 ; A. V. Kishon). No trace of the ntuii- 
tion of Kishion exiHta. 

Ki'ahon = Kish'ion Mn^h. xii. 2fi). 

Ki ahon, the River, a ioneut or winter stream 
central Palestine, the scene of two of the 
gnuidesi ochiereroenta of lanelita biatory — the 
defeat of Sii«ra, and the deatroetieii of the prD> 
}>heti of Baal by Elij-i}). Tlie Nahr Mukitta, the 
modem ftpnaeotatiTe of the Kiaboo, ia the dmio 
hf whkh me waten of the plain of Eediaeloii, and 
ot tho mountains which enclose that j^lain, namely, 
Camiel and the Sanoaria range on the soath, the 
mountains of Galilee on the north, and Gilboa, 
*' Little Hei-mon " (so calle<ll, and Tabor on the 
east, find their way to the MediteiTanean. Itn 
course ia in a dir»-tion nearly due N.W. It has 
two principal feeders : the Hrtt from Deburieh 
(Oaberath), on Blount Tnbor, the N.E. an^le of 
the plain; nnJ soconiilv, fioin JcVi^n ((iilloai ami 
/mmi (£ogannim) on tiie S.E. It ia also fed bj 
the eopioua epring of Lejpm. But like noat of 
tlM fo-called "rivers" of Palestine, the perennial 
•tnam forms but a small part of the Ki^hon. 
During the greater part of the jear ita opper 
portion is dry, and the stream confined to a tew 
miles next the sen. Tiie sources of this perennial 
[Kirtion proceed from the roots of C'armel — the 
** vaat fouQtaiaa called Sa'adiifeh^ about three nika 
ant of Chaifa** and those, apparently etill more 
oapiou.<i, d< M-ribad by Shaw, ns biDstinp foith from 
beneath the cailera brow of Caimei, and dia- 
chamng of themidTai **a rirtr hilf aa big aa the 
Isis. ' It enters the sea at the lower part of 
the bay of Akka, about two miles east of Chai& 
**iB ■ deep tortuous bed between baoki of loamy 
soil some 1 5 feet high, and 15 to 20 yards apart ' 
(Porter, // (mifcffo*, 383, 4). The part of the Kishon 
at which tlie prophets of ba:il were slant^htered by 
£iyab waa dottbtioM ckaa below the apot oo Carmel 
where the laarifloe had taken plaot. This ^lx)t is 

now fi.\i'-l with all hut certaiiitv, as at tlic> extreme 
east end of the mountain, to whiuh the name is still 
attached ofi?Mra*ratal,«* the Voraiaf.** Of the 
identity of the Ki>hon with the pNMnI UlaJ^tr 
Mukutta there can be no question. 

Zi'aon, an inaocarate mode of repreaentiog the 
name elsewhere con-ectly girea in tht A. V. 
KiSHOX (Ps. Ixxziii. 9 only). 

Kiaa. Kisaing the lipa by way of aflectionate 
aalutaticn waa coatomary anwnfrt Baar itkUm of 
both aana, both in Petriardial and in hter times 

SSan. adi. 11 ; Cnnt. viii. l). between indivi- 
nala of the same sex, aud in a limited degree 
fcatwNn thoie of diiferHit aaiea, the kiai oo the 
cbaek at n mriik of resixt-t or an act of salutation 
hae at all times been customary in the Ka«t, and 
can hardly \>e said to be extinct eren in Europe, 
la the ChriatiaB Cbiiidi the kisa of charity was 
pnetliod not only aa a ftiaodly salutation, but as 
an act srn)l>i>li(ul of lort and Chriatian brother- 
iMod (fiom. STi. 16; 1 Cor, >ri. 20 ; 2 Cor. liiL 



12 ; 1 rkmt. T. 10; 1 FM. T. 14% flthto ami 

boriie.^ in theauHlr Christian offices, and has \^-t 
continued in aome of those now in oae. Among 
the Arabs the women and children kiai the beivv 
of their husbands or fathers. The superior retams 
the salute by a kisa on the forehead. In Kgypt aa 
inferior kisaes the hand of aaaperior, generally 
the back, bat aonMtiniee, as a special faroor, on 
the pahn aba. To tartify abject submissinn, and 
in asking iaTomia, the feet ai-e often kissed instead 
of the band. TIm written decrees of a aorereign 
an kfaad hi lakan af mpect ; eran the grwmd la 
sometimes kissed by Orientals in the fulness of 
their submission (Cien. xii. 40; 1 Sam. xxiv. 8; 
Ps. liili.9; &c.). Kiaaing ia spoken of hi Script- 
ure as a mark of reiipect or adontiaa to Mala 
(1 K. xix. 18; Hoa. xiii. 2). ^ 

Bltn. The Hebrew wond thns rendered oucurs 
in three p e wg e i , Lar. xi. 14, Dent. zir. 13, and 
Job ziTHi. 7: in tha two ibmer ft is tranahlad 

kite" in the A. V., in the latter " vulture." H 
ia enomerated among the twenty namea of hMa 
mentioned ia Dent xir. (bdonghif Ibr die moal 
part to the order Raptores), which were ronsirlered 
unclean by the Moeaic Law, and forbidden to be 
uaed aa fiwd by the Israelitea. The aUorian ia Job 




alooa aflbffda n dna to Ita idantifioation. Tba deep 
mines hi tlie rBew of the raoontaina ftan whica 

the labour of man extracts the treasures of the 
earth are there deacnbed aa " a track which the 
bird of prey hath not known, nor hath the eye of 
the ayt/'ih lcM)ked nf>on it." .■Vmonp nil biitis of 
prey, which are proverbially clearsighted, the ayyah 
is thus distinguished aa poeaeeaed of peculiar keen- 
ncM of vision, and by this attribute alooe is it 
marked. Translators hare been singularly at 
Tarianoe with rward to this bird. i:ul>ertM)n 
{Clcm$ PenlotoMMi) darives a|iyaA from an ob- 
solete root, wideh be oonaeda widi an AraUvi 
word, the primaiy meaning of which, acconlinc to* 
bcbultena, ia "to turn." If this derivation be tha> 
true one, it ia not improbable that " kite " is tba 
cnrre<'t renderinp. The habit which binls of this 
genus have of '* sailing in cii"cles, with the rudder- < 
like tail bf iti inclination gorerning the ^urv^'* an 
Yarrell says, acoorda with the Aimbie derivatioDy' 
It must be oonfeased, bowerer, Uiat tha gi«nndi« 
for identifying the Oyyah with any in iivi'Iti.il 
ifMoaa ara'tao,aU^ to enable hs i0f^|anl witk- 
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sonfideDoe any cooclusiona which may be based 
upon them ; and from the expi'euion whirli follows 
in Lev. and Detit., after its kind," it is evident 
that the tetm is generic. 

Kithliihf one of the towns of Judab, in the 
Sb«'rolixii or lowland (Josh, xv, 40). 

Kit ron, one of the towns from which Zebolun 
did not expel the Canaanitei (Judg. i. 30). In 
the Talmud it is identified with " Zippori," i, e. 
Scpphoris, now Sfffurieh. 

Kit'tim. Twice written in the A. V. for Carr- 
TIM ((Jen. X. 4 ; I Chr. i. 7). 

Xneading-tronghs. [Bread.] 

Knifl. 1. The knives of the E^ptians, and of 
other nations in enrly times, were probably only 
of haid stone, and the use of the flint or stone knife 
was sometimes retiined for tsarred purposes at\er 
the introduction of iron and steel. Herodotus ( ii. 
86) mwtiOBa knives both of iron and of stone in 
diflfereot atagea of the b:ime process of embalming. 
The same may perliape be said to some extent of 
the Hebrews. 2. In their meals the Jews, like 
other Orientals, made little use of knives, hut they 
were required both for slaughtering animals either 
for food or sacrifice, as well as cutting up the 
carcase (Lev. vii. 33. 34, viii. 15, 20, 25, ix. 13 ; 
Num. xviii. 18 ; 1 Sam. ix. 24, ix.). 3. Smaller 
knives were in use for paring fruit (Joseph.) and 
for sbarpenittg pens (Jer. xxivi. 23). 4. Th« 
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1 of the ornament we are quite in the dark. The 
following woodcut of a porlion of a richly orna- 
mented door-step or slab from Kouyunjik, probably 
represents something approximating to the "knop 
and the flower " of Solomon's Temple. 








t, t, BgTpCian rUiit KnlTW In MuM'nin at Dvritik 

mzor was often used for Naxaritic porposes, for 
which a special chamber was reserved in the Tem- 
ple (Num. vi. 5, 9, 19 ; Ex. v. 1 ; kc). 5. The 
pruning-hooks of Is. xriii. 5 were probably curved 
knives. 6. The lancets of the pricsU of Baal were 
doobcieas pointed knives (1 K. xviii. 28). 

KlOp. A word employed in the A. V. to trans- 
late two terms, of the real meaning of which nil 
that we can aay with certxlnty is that they refer 
to some architectural or ornamental object, and 
that they have nothing in common. 1. Caphtor. 
Thia occurs in the description of the candlestick of 
tha sacred tent in Ex. xxv. 31-36, and xxxvii. 
17-22, the two pasaagea being identical. In an- 
other part of the work they appear to form a boss, 
from which the branches are to spring out from 
the main stem. 2. The second term, Peka'im, is 
foond otily in 1 K. vi. 18 and vii, 24. The won! 
DO doubt aignities some globuLtr thing resemblmg a 
small gourd, or an egg, tliough as to the character 



Bonter o( • SUb from KcMTonJIk. (.l-'arguMoo'i Arebiiactoiv.} 



Ko'a is a word which occurs oniy in Kz. xxiii. 
23. It may perhaps designate a place otherwise 
unknown, which we must suppose to have been a 
city or district of Babylonia. Or It may be a com- 
mon noun, signifying "prince" or ••nobleman." 
ns the Vulgatti talces it, and some of the Jewish iit* 
terpreters. 

Koluitht second of the three sons of Levi, from 
whom the three princifia] divisions of the i.evites 
'lerived their origin and their name (Gen. xlvi. 1 1 ; 
Kxod. vi. 16, 18; Num. iii. 17; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
12, &c.). Kohath was the father of Ammra, and 
he of Moses and Aaron. From him, therefore, 
were descended all the priests ; and hence those of 
the Kohathittis who were not priests were of the 
liighest rank of the Levites, though not the sons of 
Levi's flrst-bom. In the joumeyings of the Taber- 
nacle the sons of Kohath had charge of the most 
l>oly portion of the vessels. (Num. iv.) These 
were all previously covered by the priests, the sons 
I'f Aaron. It appears from Ex. vi. 18 — 22, com- 
pared with 1 Chr. xxiii. 12, xxvi. 23-32, that there 
were four families of sons of Kohath — Ami-amites, 
Izharites, Hebronites, and Uzzielites. The verses 
already cited from 1 Chr. xxvi.; Num. iii. 19, 27; 
1 Chr. xxiii. 12, disdose the wealth and promin- 
ence of the Kohathites, and the important offices 
tilled by them as keepeis of the dedicated treasures, 
IS judges, officers, and rulers, both secular and 
sacred. In 2 Chr. xx. 19, they appear as singers, 
with the Korhites. The number of the sons of 
Ivohath between the ages of 30 and 50, at tlie first 
census in the wilderness, was 2750, and the whole 
number of males from a month old was 8600 
(Nam. iii. 28, iv. 36). Their place in marching 
and encampment was south of the Tabernacle 
^Nom. iii. 29), which was also the situation of the 
Heubenites. Of the personal history of Kohath we 
know nothing, except that he came down to Egypt 
with Levi and Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 11), that his sister 
was Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), and that he lived to 
the age of 133 vears (Ex. vi. 18). 

Kolai'ah. 1. A Benjamite whose descendants 
settled in Jerusalem aflor the return from the cap- 
tivity (Neh. xi. 7).— 2. The fisther of Ahab the 
filse prophet, who was burnt by the king of 
ISabrlon (Jer. xxix. 21). 

KoYah. L Third son of Esau by .\holibamah 
(Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. i. 35y. He was 
bom in Canaan before Elsau migrate«l to Mount 
.^eir (xxxvi. 5-9), and was one of the •• dukes " ot 
Wom.— 8. Another Edomitish duke of this name, 
sprung fiom Eliphaz, Esau's son by Adah (Gen. 
xxxvi. 16).— 8. One of the •' sons of Hebron " in 
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1 Clir. ii. 43.-4. Son of Irhar, th« son of Kolmth, | 
the son of Levi. He was it-iuiir ot the fim us 
nbcUkm apuuA bti oousias Hows aod Aana m 
the wfM«nn«i, fiw iriilch Iw p^id Hht penalty of 
ji i li ir; with his followers by an earthriiiake .and 
tlanics of Uie (Num. xvi. ixvi, d-Il;. The par- 
ticular grievanoe which nuld«d in the iDiB<i of 
Korah and his company was thnr exclusion from 
the office of the priesthood, md their being ooa- 
fiucd — those among them who weu LeTitet—to 
the inferior serviot of the tabenuKle. Th* $!ppiia^ 
ment of Elixai»han to b« chief of IIm KouvHiitn 
(Num. iii. 30) may have further iiifl.imed ai- y-yi- 
iomf. Korah's posittoa as leader in this rebellion 
ms crfdently the remit of hl« penonal duiwtar, 
which was that of a bold, haughty, and ambitious 
man. From some cause which doe» not clearly 
appmr, the diildren of Korah were not inrolved in 
the destruction of their father (Num. ixvi. 11). 
Perhaps the 6asure of the giound which swallowwl 
up tlie tents of Dathan and AUram did not extend 
beyond those of the ftmibcnitci. Fram ver. 27 it 
scvms clear tint Koinh himself WW not with 
Dathan and AMram at the moment. He himwlf 
was doubtiMS with the 250 men who bare oeosers 
never the tabennele (ver. 19), and perished with 
them bjr the "fire from Jehovah " which accom- 
nmied the earthqnai<e. In the N.T. (Jude 11) 
Korah is coupled with Cain and Balaam. 

Kor'ahite (1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), Korllite, or 
Kor'athite, tliai porUon of the Kobathites who 
were descended ftim Korah, and are frequently 
ktylfld bjr the fynonjinoQe phrue Sons of Konb. 
The office* filled hy the aont of Koiih. as ftr at %re 
are informed, are the following. They weiv an 
impoitaut branch of the singere in the Kohathite 
dMrfcB, Reman htraeelf being e Korahlte (1 Chr. 
Ti. 33 1, aniJ the Korahites being among thoi* who, 
in Jehosiluiphat's mgi>, '* stood up to praise the 
Lord God of Israel with a luiid voice on high" 
(2 Chr. XX. 19). Hence we find eleven Ptsalms (or 
twelve, if Ps. 43 is included under the ssne title as 
P«. 42) dedicated or assigno-l to the sons of Korah . 
Tte.Pk.42.44^9.84,85,87,88. Otben, ag»in, of 
the enne of Konh were " porteTe," s*.«. doorkeepers, 
in the temple, .;n ■I'.Vtce of considerable dignity, 

Sor'attaiteSi the, Num. xxvi. 58. rKoBAiUTE.] 

KorUtM, ttM, Ex. Ti. 84. xxvi. ft 1 Chr. sU. 
6 ; 2 Ch). XX. 19. [KORAHITB.] 

Ko're. 1. A Korahite, ancestor of Shallum 
and Meshelemiah, chief portera in the reign of 
Darid f 1 Clir. ii. 19, xxvi. 1).— 9. Son of Imnab, 
a I^evite in the reign of Hexekiah (2 Chr. X3ad. 14). 
—8. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxvi. 19, the sons 
of KoRR " (following the Vttig. Con), Amid pro- 
pei ly be «* the eeoi of the KoAtte." 

koz r:7r. ii. 61 $ Neb. HL 4» «)si4IDMB 
Coz = Uakko£. 

Xnihai'lh. The eune as Kish or Kiam, the 
fidiar of EtlMB the Itawita (I Ckr. sr. 17). 



L 

Xa'adiA, the son of Sbelah, and gnndean of 

Judah ( I Chr. iv. 21). 

Lft'ndEB. 1. An Kphniimite, ancestor of Joshua 
the son of Nan (I Chr. vii. 26),— 8. The son of 
Genhom, eliewhen oiled Lnm (1 Chr. adU. 7, 
8»»{ nfi SI). 



I LelMUl, son of Bethuel, brother of RebekaJi, 
r'Tid father of Leah and Rachel. The elder branch 
of the family remained el Haren wha Abndiam 
remofed to Uie land of OantaB, and It b Qmin tint 

wc first met't w^ith Laban, as t.il;ir the leading 
port in the betrothal of his sister Kebekab to her 
musin laaae (Gen. adv. 10, 99-60, xstB. 43, 
xxiT. 4 . T?ie next time Lnban appears to the 
sacred narrative it is as the host of bis nepbew 
Jacob at Haran (Geo. xxix. 13, 14). The sub- 
sequent tnmsactions by which he secured the 
valuable services of his nephew for fourteen years 
in return for his two daughters, and for six years 
as the price of his oattley together with the dia> 
greoefiil artMee by whkdi he pdmed eiff his dder 
and less attractive daughter on the un5usp*?cting 
Jacob, are f.uniliar to all (Gen. xxix. xxx). Labaa 
was absent shearing his sheep, when Jao^ having; 
^there^i together a!! his pos^sion^ startp*! with 
his wives and children for his native land ; and 
it was not till the thiirl day that he heard of their 
stealthy departore. la hot haste bt wett off in 
pursuit. Jacob and hie fiunily had crossed the 
Knphrates, and were already some ilays* march in 
advance of their ponaere ; out so huge a caravan, 
eneonbrnd wKh women and chiMran, and cattle, 

would travel but slowlv fmrnji Cien. xixiii. 13), 
and Lafaan and hrs kinsmen c-amc up with the 
retreating patty on the cast side of the Joidaa. 
among the mountains of Gilfad. After some 
shaip mutual ri'<-riminnt)on, aaid an un&uccea&fui 
S4>;u-c-h fur the teraphim. which Rachel, with the 
cunning which chamcterixed the whole tuoHj, 
knew well how to hide, a covenant of peace was 
enterel into between the two piilies, and a cairn 
raised aboat a piUu^atoDe set up by Jacob, both as 
a memorial of the cofcnant, and a boondary whidt 
the cotitfacUng j>;xrtie:« plt^lgeil them.selves not to 
pass with ht^tile intentions. After this, in the 
simple aed beautiful words of Scripture, ** Laban 
rose up and 1:> - 1 hi- •ir<r.< nr;! his da ugh ten-, and 
blessed them, and dcprted, ami returned to his 
place ; " and he thenccforwaid diaappean fren Hit 
Bibliud narrative. 

IaImii, one of the landmarlcs ttanted Hi the 
nbsciii'e and disputed jfts.s;iL;e, FViit. i. 1. The 
mention of Hazeroth has perhaps led to the only 
conjecture regai ding Laban of which the writer la 
aware, namely, that it is idcnticn! with LltWAn 
(Num. xxxiii. 20). The Syriac Peshito otider- 
stuhls the name as Lebanon. 
Lab'ana. I F.sd. v. 29. [Lf.hajta.] 
Lacedemo nians, the inhabitaut* of Sparta or 
r.atxitaemon, with whom the Jews claimed kindred 
(1 Mace. xii. 2, 5. 6, 20« 21} zir. ao, 23; xr. 
23 : 2 Mace. v. 9). 

Lft'ehiih, a ( ity of the Amorites, (he Icinff of 
which joined with four others, at the invitation of 
Adonizedek kiof of Jemealcm, to dustise tht 
Gibeonttcs for their league with Israel (Jo>h. x. 
3, 5). They wt re routed by Jo&hua at Beth- 
horon, and tlie king of Ladiish f^U a victim with 
the others under the trees at Jl.akkedah (ver. 26). 
The destruction of the town seems to have shortly 
followed the death of the king : it was attacked in 
ita torn, immediately after the fiUl of Libnah. and 
notwithstanding an eflbrl (e reUere it hw Hceam 
king of Ge/er, w.is taken, and every soul put to 
the sword (ver. 31>33). In the special statement 
that tite attack laated two days, in oootradistino- 
tioa to the other dtiea whiob were taken in one 
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(Me Tcr. 3o), we gun oor tint gUmpM ti that 
V rnMMi ftrwMek LudiM) was after- 
wards rrmat k:\Mo. It sJiouIJ not be ovi.>il(K>k''iJ 
that, tbonch Included in the lowland district (Josh. 
st/M^ L.ichii>h was a town of the Amoritn, who 
appear to have been ea»enti;il!y inountniripcrs. It-i 
proximity to Libnah \% irnj>llt>i inauy cf'tituhe> 
later r K. ziz. 8 . Lichislj was one of the cities 
fac^i&tA. Mad farnMMd by ik^hoboam aAcr the re- 
Tth^'tf ft« aortkcRi Idh^om (2 Chr. xi. P\ It 

Wasrl ..,. !1 :l ivfllrr,-. j.y A ll ., iZi I ih 1 VoU) tip'ru;!- 

spimtors who threatened him in Jeruaalem, and to 
wiM>m h« ■! iMlM • Tfetini at Ladiiih (2 K. sir. 

19; 2 Chr. sxv. 27). I.af.-r still, in tho i. i-n . f 
Beseklah, it w-a« one ft tiu- cities tikicii by t^n- 
nadierib when on his w.iy f rom Phoenicia to Kgypt. 
nka^ is ooMidered by I.ayar l and Hiiuks to b » 
on the alaht t'uuiid by the tonncr in one ot 
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slab seanu to show the ground -{ilan of the mnw 
citr after ila oecnp.ition br the tonqm-iors — the 
Ax^y^i.•l^ trnt^ [utrliL'.l witiiiu lb" walls, aad tk"- 
foreign worship going on. But thongh th« Jmj- 
rian records thtit appear to amert the eaptnre of 
laj-bi^h, no s{.ifrm-:it is to \,' fuutid either in the 
biLlo or .Fi>*ej(bus that it w.u* taken, .\tler the 
return from capti^ty, Lachish with its surmtiid* 
ing" fields" was re«occnpi.>l Iv the .lew* fK»-h. 
xi. :!•) ,. By Enwbius an 1 .leroine, m the Omtnas- 
ticn, I.r.clu-!) inentiont'-i as "7 miles from 
Eleutheropolis, tewanls Daioma," i.e. towards the- 
aooth. No trace of the nnmc hat yet been foood : 
ill any jiositiMn at all nini- jk^i.ling to this. K 
site called i'nt-Ldkia, is found between Gam antt 
Beit-Jibrin, at the distance of 1 1 nUei (14 Roman 

niit's'i. nvA in a .lirert'on iiot S., but abnnt W.S.W. 
from the latter, but its remains are not those of a 
MUM city aUa to bmiro an Aatyrim amy. 




Laen'wu, one ot the $oa» of Addi, who ratimMa 
wHh Enl^ aad had mwricd a (hnigD wife (1 Ead. 

La dan, 1 E»\. r. 37. [Dei.aiar, 2.] 
Laddar of Tynu, th», oot of the extremities 

Cthe northern) of the district over which Simon 
Maocabaeus w.%s tnade captain by AntiochasVl. (or 
Theos) (1 Maoc. xi. 59). The Ladder of Tyre, or 
of the Tyrtona, waa the local name for a high 
moontaJiii the highest fai that neighhearhood, a 
hundred stadia uorth of Ptolctnais, the nioJein 
Mka or Acre. The position of the £d»-en- 
NrnkHmrak agrees Tsry nearly wifli tMa, la it lies 
10 miles from Akka, am! is characterized by tra- 
rellers fix>m I'archi downwards ;u> very high and 
ateep. 

La'el, the father of Eliasaph (Num. in. 24). 

Laliad, fon of Jahath, one of the descend:int$ of 
Judah 1 < IV. 2). 

LilMi'ipBo'i, tk* W<IL In this form is given 
M the A. V. of Gen. nir. 63, and nr. 11, the 
same of the fiunoos Will of ISags^* fdief, in the 

Gov. D. B. 



of verdure round which Isaac afterwards re- 
I sided. 

' Lahmam, a town m the l^iwland district ot 
Judah ^Josh. xv. 40). It is not mentioned in the 

, Onomasticon, nor does it apiu ar that any tmrdler 
has s(Tii'_Iit for or discovered its site. 

j Lah mi, the brother of Goliath the Gitlite, slam 
by Elhniian the son of Joir, or Jnor ( 1 Chr. xz. 5). 

I Lniili, the city which was taktia by the Daaites, 
and tmder its new name of Dah heonne fkmow as 
the northern limit of the nation, and as the de- 
pository hnt of the graven image of Micah ^Judg. 

I xviit. 7, 14, 27, 29), and rahnqnently of one of 
the calves of Jeroboam. Thcie is no reason to 
doubt that the situation oi tho jil.ire was at or very 
near that of the modem li^tnias. In the A. V. 
Laish is again mentioned in the graphic account by 
Lsaiah of Sennacherib's march on Jerusalem (Is. x. 
">0j. On the whole it seems more ctuisonant with 
the tenor of the whole pasoge to take it as the 
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f a small tQI^, LaUiah, lying between 
and Anathoth, aiid of which hitherto no 
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txwsea have been found. In I Mace. ix. 5 a village 
WDeii Alasa (A. V. EI«L«a) is mentioned as the 
waw of the battle in which Jodis wm kiUed. la 
tiw Vulgate it is given as /.ate. TIm («o nanet 
may possibly indiratc one tod tlw MBM jAlMf ttd 
tluit lbs lif'ft'''^' of Isaiali. 

lA'faih, fcthtr of Pfadtid, t« wImu SnI Ind 
given MtrhnI, Dnji't wift (1 Sm. ST. 44; 
2 Sam. iii, 15). 

Lake*. [Palestd^k.'] 

Lalcnm, properly Lakknm, one of the phiccs ! 
which formed the l;iiidm;irk.s of tlie boundaiT of 
Naphtali (Josh. six. 3:V). Lakktim is but casually 
named in the OaomeutiooHf and no one liiioe Jim 
disoorered its tftoatioti. 

Lamb. 1 . Lnmar, is the Chaldeo equivalent 
of the Hebrew cebcs. See below, No. 3 (Hzr. vi. 
% 17; yfL 17). 2. TUth (1 Sm, Tii. 9; Is. 
Ixr. 25), a young suclting l.<mb; origiuolly the 
yonng of any animaL li. CeUs, ceseh, and the 
femininea cnutt^ or caihsSh, nnd cL^'AH, re$poi> 
lively denote n male and female Iamb from the 
first to tiie tJiiixl year. The former perhaps more 
nearly coincide with the provincial terra hog or 
hoggHt which is applied to a yooog nm before be 
u UOTD. Young ranM of tfab age formed an im- 
port.mt pail of almost every .sacrifice. 4. C<ir, a 
iat ram, or more probably " wether," as the woni 
is genenlly onployed in opposition to o^ which 
strictly denotes a «*ram" (Dt iit. rrxii. 14; 2 K. 
iii. 4 ; Is. xxziv. 6). The Tyriauii obtained their 
supplr from Arabia and Kedar (Ex. nvU. 21), 
and the pastures of Basban were £unota as grazing 
grounds (Ez. xxxix. 18). 5. Ttdn, rendei-ed 
"lamb" in Kx. xii. 21, is proprly ft collective 
term denoting a *' flock " of sinaU cattle, sheep and 
goats, m 4iitiB«tioii from herds of llw Uu^er 
animals (Eccl. ii. 7; Ez. ilv. 15). In opposition 
to this collective teiin the wor<l G. ibWt iit applied 
to denote tins individualB of a tlock, whether sheep 
or coats (Gen. xxii. 7, 8 ; Kx. 3, xxii. 1, &c). 

Ou the Pasckil Lamb sec I'as^VER. 

La'moehf properly Lemcch, the name of two 
pemns in antedilmrian history. — 1. The filVh 
UDed deMeadaot from Odn (Gen. iv. 18-24). He 
is the only one except Enoch, of the posterity of 
C^n, whoee history is related with some deUil. 
His two wtm, Adah and ZUlah, and Us daughter 
Nximah, .ire, with Eve, the only antediluvian 
womcui wb(m names are motioned by Moses. 
His three sons — JabaL, JuilALr and Ti itAL-CAiN, 
are celebratc^l in Pcriptnrc as atithoi-s of useful in- 
ventions. The remarkable poem which Lamcch 
uttered has not yet Im-c:: explained quite sati.sfect- 
orily. It is the oalj extant specimen of ante- 
dUsTiaa poetiy; it oune down, perhaps as a 
fxipnhu- son-, to the generation for whom Mom-s 
wrote, and he insert* U in its proper place in his 
hisloiy. It najr be nndend:— > 

A'l'ih jw 1 Zillnh : hour my valcr, 

i e wives uf [>amccli ! give par onto B^JT Spco^} 
For a man hm\ 1 sUiii for t>nillltignSt 

And » youth for woundiriR ui«: 
Sn-' iv -^venfold shall Ciin be avegga^ 

Uut l^omccb i*vcnty ami heven. 

Jerome relates as a tradition of his predooesMNrs 
iVoA of the Jews, that Gab was aoddcntalij shrin 

by Lomech in the seventh p^eneration fiom .Aduni. 
Luther considers the ocGiisiou oJ' the poem to be 
the deliberate murder of Cain by Liniech. Herder 
regsrds it as Lanech's song of cmUutiaii on tli« 



invention of the sword by liis son Tubal-caiu, m 
the possession of which be foresaw a grei^ adraa* 
t^ to himself and his family oTtr any ensmka. 
This interprttetion appears, on the wbdio, to ba 
the best that has Umju snggasl«L«fi. The &thcr 
ol Noah (Gen. v. 29). 

XMMBtKHMU. TboBebiwwtMIeoftUsBeok, 
J^cu/i, is taken, like th- nt (he five Books of 
^io>!>et>, from the Hebrew wojd with which it opens, 
and which ai^Msrs to have bean almost a received 
formula for the cnmmencemetit of a song of wailing 
(c«mp. 2 Sam. i. lU-ii7), The poems included in 
this collection appear in the Hebrew canon with no 
name attached to them, and thtm is no direct es- 
teml eriteoe that ttiey wero wfftlMi bf the 
prophet Jeremiah earlier than the date j^iven in 
the pre&tory verse which nppears in the Septoa* 
gint. This represents, howvver, the establidied 
belief of the Jews after the completion of the 
canon. The poems bcioug unmittakcably to the 
last days of the kingdom, or the commencement 
of the exile. They are written by one who speaks, 
with the vividness and inten.sity of an eye>witness, 
of the misery which he bewails. It might almost 
be enough to ask who else then living ooald have 
wrftten with that oniob of sboeg paadonate fedii^ 
and entire submission to Jchov.ih which chiit^act" 
ehses both the Larooxtations and the Fropbecj of 
Jenmiah. Tbe erideaoei of identity aic^ howerer, 
stronger and more minute. Assuming this as suf- 
iidently established, there come the questioo* — 
(1.) When, and on what occasion did he write it? 
(2.) In what relation did it stand to his other 
writings? (3.) What light docs it throw on his 
jvrsonal history, or on that of the tune in which 
he lived? I. The earliest statement on this point 
is that of Jesephus (Xni. z. 5, §1). Ho finds 
.among the hooks which were extant in his own 
time the lamentations on the deatli of Josiab, 
whidi are nsntioind in 3 C%r. txxr. 35. As 
there .ire no titires of any other poem of this kind 
in the later Jcwi.sh litor.ituj-e, it Lis be»50 inferred, 
naturally enough, that he speaks of this. It dom 
not a|]fear, however, to rest on any better grounds 
than a hasty conjecture. And against it we h8T# 

to ."vet (1; the tradition on the other side emt'O.iic'l 
in the preiaoe of the Scptuu^int, (2) the contents ot" 
the book itsd£ Wo look te vain finr a ringle woid 
distinctive of a funeral dirtje over a devout and 
zealous reformer like Josiaii, whUe we tind, step by 
step, tlx; closest possible likeness between the fjo* 
tuios of misery in the Lament^itions and the rmits 
of the clo!«ing years of the reign of Zedekiah. Un- 
less we adopt the strained hypothesis that tlie whole 
poem is prophetic in the sense of beiog predictive^ 
the writer sedng tte (titare as if It were aetuUj 
jji'osent, or the still wilder conjecture of Rashi, that 
this was the roll which Jehoiacbin desti-ojed, and 
which was re>wr{tteB by Baradi or Jeradah, we 
are compelled to ccme to the conclusion that the 
coincidence is not accidental, and to adopt tlie later, 
not the earlier of the dates. At what period after 
the cnpture of the city the prophet gave this utter- 
ance to his sorrow we can only conjecture, and the 
materials for doini; so with any probability are but 
acaa^. He may have written it immediately after 
the attadc was over, or when he was with Gedaliah 
at Mtzpeh, or when he was with his countrymcu 
at Tahpanbes. IL It is well, however, to i>e re- 
mindel by these conjectures that we h«r« before 
OS* not a book in five chapters, bot fire separate 
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poem*, each complete io itself, each hariag a dis- 
tinct aobjeci, yet bnraitbt at ths mow iimt ninier a 

plao which iDcludw them all. It is clear, before 
eoteriDg on any other characteristics, that we hod, 
in full prrdoroinance, that strong personal MMrtJoD 
whkh miagled its«tf, in greater or leas measure, 
with the whole pi-o|^etk work of Jeremiah. Other 
diffovDces between the two books that bear the 
propiwt'a naiM grew out of this. Here there it 
man iXtmtian to fbrm, more daboratrao. The 
rhythm is more uniform than in the propliocies. 
A complicated alphabetic structure pervades 
nearlv Um whole Iwdk. (1.) Cb. ii., and ir. 
contain -2 reraes each, armnc^ed in alphabetic 
order, cicii verse falling into three n^aily balanced 
clauses; ii. 19 fonos am exception as having a 
Ibuilh clause. (2.) Cb. iii. contains three short 
Terses under each letter of the alphabet, the initial 
letter being three times rqjentivl. N'J.j Ch. v. con- 
taiiw the MUM aumber of verses as d>. i., ii,, 
ir^ hot witboat ttie elphftbetie order. III. The 
jvjwrr of I'Ufi'rin;; info tlio spirit and meaning of 
jioems such as these depends on two distioct condi- 
lioos. We mvA seek to see, as with «qr own eyes, 
th<^ .le>olation, miserj, confusion, which came be- 
iMC ihoiti of the prophet. We must endeavoia- 
aUo t« feel as he felt when he looked on them. 
And tlie last is the more difficult of the two. 
Jeremiah was not merely a patriot-poet, weeping 
t vrr the ruin of his country. He was a prophet 
who had aeen all this oomiogi and had fbretoid it 
as inrritoble. He had nifed sobmisslan to the 
Chaldnenns as the only mode of dimini^llin5 tho 
terrors of that *<daj of the Lord." And now 
the ChaldaeaM wtn eome* iiriteted by the perfidy 
rjiJ rcl't'llion of the king nnd princes of Jn'Iah ; and 
the actual hnrroi-s t)iat h*^ saw, jiurpassoiJ, thouj:;h 
lie had predkt<>i them, all thai he had bt'en nh\p lo 
imagine. All feelinj of (•\uItat:on in which, a.s 
mere prophet oi'evil, li«> utight have iuJulged at tiic 
fulrilment of his forebodings, was swallowed up in 
tleep ovenrhalmiiq; aomnr. Yet sorrow, not less 
than ottier ctnetkniB, worfci on latsi aeeording to 
ihcir ch.Tj-adcrs, ant! a man with Jeremiah's g'lfis 
of uttenmce could not sit down in the mere silence 
and stupor «f a hopeless gneT. H« was compelled 
to piv(? expression to that which wa.-? (levouriii*: 
his heart and the heart of hid people. The act 
itself waa a nli*r to hfan. It led him en (as wilt 
be «*m hrreafter) to n mlmcr and wrencr «!tatc. It 
ret'ivcd tiie iaith am! hope which had Iksd nearly 
crushed out. An examination of the fire poems 
will enable as to judge how fiv each stands by 
itself, how fiir they are coimeeted as parts forming a 
\vhole. I. Tlip opt'iiing' vprs«> strikes tho key-note of 
the whole poem. That which haunts the prophet's 
mind ia tfat aoBtude in whidi ba finds bimsdf. 
Sh<^ that was "princess among the nations" (1) 
sits, *• solitaiy," " as a widow." After the manner 
so diaracteristie of Hebrew poetiy, the personality 
of the writer now m i Dow advances, and 

blends by hardly pcraptiLite transiLions witii tliat 
of tbt chy iriiich he personifies, and with which 
he, as it were, identifies himself. Mfaiyliitg with 
this outburst of sorrow there are two thoughts 
characteristic K">th of tlif* man and the time. The 
4slaBiikies which the nation suffers are the codso> 
of ite ab». There must he the cenftasiaa 
of those sin*. There is also, nt any rate, tliis gl^-am 
of conaohitioa that Judah is not alone in her suder- 
IL lalhaaoUlndaaf tiMdtf wHitba«ib> 



ject of the first lamentation, so the destmctitm that 
had laid it waste is that which is ncMl e enspl q iona 

in th." 'c.-"dJ. Added to all this, there was the 
remembraoce of tiiat which had been all along 
the great trial of Jeremiah's life, against which he 
had to wage continual war. The prophets of Jeru- 
salem bad seen vain and foolish things, t'alae bar- 
dens, and causes of banishment (14). A right ous 
judlgment had fallen on them. The propheU found 
no Tislon of Jdiovah (9). The king and dw princes 
who had li^tvned to llji m were captive among the 
Gentiles, ill. The diti'trence in the structure of 
this poem which has been alreadf notieedt indicatos 
a corresponding difference in its substance. In the 
two preceding poems, Jeremiah had spoken of the 
misery and destruction of JerusolesL. the third 
he spl^aks chiefly, though not exdosirely, of hi^ 
own. Here, as in the prophecies, we find a Gospel 
for the weary and hearj-laden, a trust, not to be 
shaken, in the mercy and rightaonsnesa ol Jehovah. 
IV. It might eeem, at fint, as if the iborth poen 
did but reproduce the pictures and the thoughts of 
the first and second. There come before us, oQoe 
again, the fiimine, the misery, the deaoIatiaDy ffaat 
had fallen ou the holy city, making all faces j^thcr 
Llackuesii. One new element in the pictui'e is 
found in the contrast between the post glory of 
the conseci'ated families of the kingly and priestly 
stocks (Nazarites in A. V.) and their later miaery 
and shame. Some changes there are, however, not 
without iatereat in their relatico to the poet's own 
life and to the hisUnr of hie time. All the fltoU 
gain a new significuice hy litini: seen in the light of 
the personal experience of the third poem. V. One 
grait diflerence in the fifth and lastsedieii of the 
poem has been already pointed out. It obviously 
indicates either a deliberate abandonment of tlie 
alphabetic structure, or the unfinished character of 
tJ^e concluding elegy. There arc t.igns also of a 
later date than that of the preceiling poems. 
Though the horrors of the famine are inefTaoeable, 
yet tibat which he has before him is mthar the 
ooatinned protnwted soffering of th« role of the 
Chaldaeans. Then> are perhaps few portions of 
the 0. T. which appear to have done the work 
they wan meant to do more eflkCoaUy than Ada. 
It has supplied thou-vinds with the fullest utter- 
ance for ihciv sorrows in the critical periods of 
national or individual sufferiof. We may well 
believe that it six)the>l the wrnry years of the 
Babylonian exile. On the ninth <.lay of the nuiuth 
of Ab (July), the Lamentations of Jeremiah were 
read, year by y«ar» with &sthu| and weeping, to 
commemorate the misery out orwUcb the }>eoplc 
had been delivered. It has come to be connectoJ 
with the thoughts of a later devastation, and its 
wards enter, aomatimei at kaat, into the prayci-s 
of the pilgrim Jews who meet at the " place of 
wading" to mourn over the de]:>artt\l glory ol' their 
city. It enters largely into tl^? nobly-constructed 
Older of the Latin Church for the services of 
l*a!>6jou-week. A few facts coiineclcil witii the 
external history of the Book remain to Ije stated. 
Thajpositioa which it has ocenpiad in the canon of 
the O. T. has varied from time to time. In the 
reoeive^I Hebrew arrangement it is placed among 
the Hagiqgrapha, between Both and Ecclcsiastes, 
b the sMiafs Blbla of 1531, it stands among 
the five Me jitloth after the books of JT(»ses. The 
LXX. group the writingt oonnecteil with the name 
«f Janmhdi ta«tl|^, bat the Book of Daroch 
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oomps between the proiihecy iind the Lamentation. 
Od the hjpothesii of some writers that Jer. lii. was 
ori;:innl!y the introduction to the poem, it wnuM 
follow that the arrangement of the Vulg. and the 
A. V. cotTCspoods more dmij than any other to 
that which we mast look an M tht orifhMl one. 

Luop. 1. That put of tiM K[oMeo cuMOortick 
belonging to the Tabcinai le whicli bore the light ; 
nUo of each of the teu caodleiticks placed bj 
SolouM in the Temple befer* tin fkij oTHoUm 
(Ex. xxT. 37 i 1 K. Tii. 49 ; 2 Chr. iv. 20, xiii. 
]1; Zecb. ir. 2). The lamps were lighted every 
eTening, and cleansed erciy morning (Elk Bz. 7, 
8). 2. A torch or flambeau, sudi as was carried 
by the soldim of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20; comp. 
XT. 4). The use of lamp^ fed with oil in m.irriagc 
processioiM ia tllwtwt to ia the parable of tlie ten 
Tirgins (UttL nr. 1). Vodbni Egyptian lampe 

consist of small glass 
Y^y'/'} ▼••^ "rith A tube 
gjf \///^ *^ bottOBi oon- 
Y// \ tninincj r\ cotton-wirk 
^^x'^^^f-ri' y^'^^ twisted round a piece 

jt^\\^-^ '^'^ ~' of straw. For nights 

tniTelling, a lantern 
composed of waxed 
Utrpiliii Ufw cloth strained over a 

lort of cjlioder of 
wir»-rings, and s fop and bottom of iNifimlcd 
copper. Thi- wouliJ, in fonn at least, awmr to 
the lamps witliio pitchers of Gideon. 

TMlirr TMa word b ftoad In 1 E. zWU. 28 
only. The H^^I''^v tpi-m is Eomnch, which is 
eltewhcre rendere^i, and apiMT-ni-s to mean a jarelin, 
or light spear. In the original edition of the A. Y. 
(1611) the word is limcers." 

Langua^. [Tonques, CoHyuaiox of.] 

Lantern occurs only in Jolm xvitt. 8. 8m DM, 
<lf Ant. art. Late&na. 

iMdiM'ft. A town of MNM oonaeqiieim In the 
Boman province of Asia ; and it wat j-itiinJo^I in 
the Talley of the J^Iaeander, en a small river called 
the LTena, with OOUMUS and Hierapoub a few 
miles distint to the wpst. Built, or mther rebuilt, 
by one of the ikleudd monarchs, and named in 
hoDottr of Ua wife, Laodicea became tiadar the 
Roman goremment a place of aooM importance. 
Its trade was considerable : it lay on the line of a 
great road ; and it was the scat of a contentus. 
]fnm Rer. iii. 17, we ahonld gather it was a place 
of peat wealth* It was aoon after this oocurrence 
that Chiistianity was intindrccd into Laodicea, not 
howcrer, it would seem, through the direct 
agcncj of St. Paul. We hare good ween for 
believing that when, in writing from Come to the 
Chnstians of Colos^ae, he sent a gi"eeting to tho*^? of 
laodicea, he had not personally visited either place. 
But the preaching of Uie Gospel at Ephesub (Acts 
atm. tS-xIx. 41) must inevitably have resalted in 
tin- f ii Illation of cliuichos in the neighbouring 
cities, especially where Jews were aettled: and 
ibtn were Jew* in Laodka. In eoheeqneiit 
tinea it became n ChilstiaB dtf of eminence, the 
aae of a bishop, and a meetii^oplace of councils. 
The Mehanmedan invadera deatroycd it ; and it ia 
now a scene of utter desolation: but the extensive 
ruins n«u- Denisht justify all that we read of i 
Laodicea in Greek and Koman writers. One ' 
BibUoal aobiect of toterest is connected with 
iMuSkm, Rom OoL ir. 16 it appeara that St. 
fteol wntealattn: l» this (laoe wim he wroli 



the letter to Colossae. The question anses whether 
we can give any account of this Laodicean epistle. 
Wiejieler's theoty is that the Epistle to Philemon i» 
meant. Another view, mainUined by Palcy and 
others, is that the Ei)istle to the Ejihosians is in- 
tended. Uaihai^a riew ia that thia laat epiatle wae 
a dicdar letter aent to Laodieao auMBK otiwr 
places. The npoorynhal ^iMoAl ai fmtStaim 
ia a late and clumsy Mmry. 
iMdiat^ the iB&UtHit* of laeiBeeo (Col. 

iv. Ifi; FIov. iii. 141. 

Lap'idoth, the husband of Deborah tlie pix>- 
phetess (Judg. iv. 4 only). 

Lapwing ( Heb. duciphath) ocean only in Ler. 
xi. li\ and in the parallel passage of Deut. xir. 18, 
amongst the list of those binb which were for- 
biddea bj the kw of Moses to be eaten bj the 
Israelitea. Onninentators genemlly agree witti the 
LXX. and Vulg. that the Hoopoe is the bird in- 
tended. Acoonding to Bochart, these four different 
internntationa have been aasigncd to dutlpkatkt — 
1. The Sadducoes supposed the bii'd intended to be 
the common hen, which they therefore refused to 
eat. 2. Another interpretation understaiidif the 
cocA- of the voods (tetrao urogaliw). 3. Other 
interpreters think the attagen is meant. 4. The 
List in terj) relation is that which gives the Hoopoe 
as the rendering of the Udwew word. Maoj, 




TiM Uoopoe ( Vpt^ 



and curious m some instances, are the deiivntiona 
proposed for the Hebrew woni, but the most pro- 
bable one is the nwuntain-cock. It must, however, 
be mnarked that the obserrations of the babita of 
the hoopoe recorded by modem zoologista do net 

apjv.nr (o w.urai.t tlie assertion that it is so pre- 
eminently a mountain-bird as has been implied 
abofe. Marriiy gronnd, ploughed land, wooded 
districts, such as ait; near to water, an- niorp espe- 
cially ita favourite haunts. iho hi)0}<oe was 
accounted an nnden bhd bjr the Mosaic Uw^ 
nor is it now eaten except occasionally in thoae 
countries whci-c it is abundantly found — Egypt, 
France, Spain, &c., &c. The Hoopoe is an occa- 
aional Tiaitor to thia oountjy, ani^as for the moat 
part In the antamn, but faMtaneee are on maA of 
it.s liiwini; Ijevn seen in the spnne. It is about the 
sixe of the mitsel'tknuh {Ttirdtu viscirona], its 
crest is very elegant, the loiq; f^lhora forwinf H 
are each of Ihem tipped with black. It ^-longs to 
[ tht^ family Upupidae, sub-order Tenuirostretf and 
oi-Jrr Passeret. 

Laaae'a (Act? xivii. 8). Four or five yeora ago 
it would have been impossible to giro any infonno- 
tioanfudhigthtaGMaB cf^» nBtgH iodead thut 
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ft iniglit lie p.wnme'l to Ic iJcntical with the ' 
** Liiia " m^atioutti iu the PcHtin/jer Table as 16 
mitcfl to the east of Goutyna. Th>- whole matter, 
howrver, h'v- b^'^n receutlj : lr i.. i uji. In the 
month of January, 1856, a yactiuiig inutj made 
inqtiirici at Fair Haraos, and wen tald that the 
BMoa Laaaea was itiU given to Mine mini a few 
miles to the eastward. A •hort aearch anffiotd to 
«l)srovcr lh<^o ruiD5, aod indCfi«ld«llt tMlkOMiy 
oonfirmed the name. 

Xftliiha, a idaoe aotioed in Gen. z. 19 enly, as 
markinc the limit of the country of tin t'.iiuuiiijtes. 
From the order iu which the names occur we 
dioalJ infer that it lay foKiewfam in the souths 
f tist of P.Jot i lic. Its exact position cnnn- in the 
iilji*oce tif any subsequent iiotive of it, be satu»- 
fActorilj ascertained. Jerome and other writers 
identify it with Callirhoe, a spot iamoua for hot 
cpriuji^ near the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 

Laah'aron, ouo uf tlie Cana,i:iite towns whoea 
fcinca were killed bj Joshua (Joeh. ai. 18). 

LulthfOMi ao officer wb» alood Ugh in fbe 
favour of Demetrius II. Nicator. He is described 
ns " cousin " (I Mace. xi. 31), and "father" 
( 1 Maoe. zi. 82) of the Idng. Both words nay 
If t.ii;«ti as titles of high nobility. It app(>ars 
imm Jttfej'hus {^Atit. xiii. 4, §3) that he was a 
Cretan, to whom Demetrius was indebt«c} for a 
large body of mercenaries (cf. 1 Mace. x. 67). 

latehet, the thong or fastening by which the 
KAn<lal wa"? att.ichol to tlic fix>t. It occurs in 
the prorerbial expression ia Cen. xtr. 23, and is 
tiNN Hied to dcnole something tritrial or worth- 
ies. Another '^nii-provcrhial rxprcision in Luke 
iii. 16 points to the fiict that the office of beaiing 
aad nnfi M tenlng tha alioce of great pomoagw fell 
to the mennest jlarfs. 

Latin, thi' Irmgiiage spoken by the Romans, ia 
ajentione.! cnJy ia John xix. 20, aiul Luke xxiii. 38. 

Lftttiot. the rendeing in A. V. of three He- 
1iT«v word*. 1. Eihn6b, which occurs but twice, 
Jiiilj.-. V. 2S, aiii] Prov. vii. 0, and in the latter 
passage is translated ** casement " in the A. V. 
Ib both laitatieeB it stands in paraUdism with 
" window." 2. Kharacdm (Cant. ii. 9), is ap- 
partntly synoiiymous with the preceding, though 

• word of later date. 3. &6daM, is simply a 
network" placed before a window or balcony. 
Perhaps the network through which Ahaxtah fell 
and rvceired his mortal injuiy wat oa the panpct 
ofhiapaUot(2K.i. 2). 

Lsfir. 1. In the Tabcmade, a vessel of brass 
containing water for the priofts to wa«h tlieir 
hands and feet before offiuring sacrifice. It stood 
in the oonrt bet w een the altar and the door of the 
Tabernacle, and, accordinc; to .Tewish tradition, a 
litUe to the south (Ex. xxx. 19, 21 ; Belaud, ^In^ 
JTeAr* pt. i. ch. iv. 9). It rested on a basis, 
t. e. a foot, though ly some explained to be a 
i^fTvr of copper or b;.l^j, which, as' well ai the 
laver itself, was made f.om the niirrors of the 
wemen who a«Miibled at the door of the Taber- 
nado-coort (Ez. nxriil. 8). The fbrm of the 
I.-tver is not specifiNl. but mav Vm:> ass;lnlL^] to have 
been cinmlar. Like the otLer vessels belonging 
t» the Tahenocle, it was, together with Ha ** WttT 

• oni/'CTated with oil fi.ev. riii. 10, 11). As no 
siioition is made of any vessel for washing the 
flesh of the sacrificial victims, it is po^tble that 
the laver may have been used for this jmrjxvs*? 
also (Eeknd, A»t. HAr. i. iv. 9). 2. Ju iivio- 



mon's Temple, besides the great molten there 
were ten lavcrs of bra^ niis«d on bases (I K. vii. 
27. 39), five on the N. and & sides mpeetivelj 
of the eotirf of the priests. Hich laver contained 
40 of Llic measures called " kvlh." They were 
used for washing the animals to be offered in bumt- 
offerinfl (2 Cb*. ir. 6). The dimensions of the 
faaaee wHh the hvers, as given in the Hebrew text, 
are 4 cubits in length and bieadth, and 3 in height. 
The LXX. gives 4x4x6 in b^hU Joscpbua, 
who appeam to have IbUowed • var. itading of dw 
I.X.X., makes them 5 in length, 4 in width, and 
6 in height (1 K. vii. 28; Tbenius, ad lao,\ 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, $3). Thero wen to each 
4 whe.-^-: of ci.bit in diameter, with spokes, 
iic, all cast in one piece. The principal parts 
requiring explanation may be thus enumerated : — 
(a) " Borders," probably panels. G'csenius {Tkt, 
938) supposes ^ae to hare been oi-naments like 
square siiiclds with engraved work, {h) ••LjHigi^s," 
jciiata in comers of bases or fillets covering 
jobCs. («) ** AdditSoos," i>ruba1.1y festoons ; 
Lightfoot trani-l.ites, " niargines oblique ile«ccn» 
dentes." id] Plate?, probably axles, cast in the 
same pier« ax the wheels, (e) Undcrsetters, either 
the naves of the wheels, or a 5ort of handles for 
moving tljc whole machine ; Lightfoot renders 
"oolumnae folcientes lavac:-um." (/) Naves, 
(tf) S|iolMi. (A) Felloes, (i) Chapiter, perhaps 
the ritt of die cxretdar opening (" mouth," ver. 31; 
in the convex top. {k\ A round conijxiv^, perhaps 
the convex roof of the base. To the^ie parts Jose- 
ph us addi dudna, whfdi may pix>bably be die &»• 
tiniii- n bore mentioned {Ant. viii. 3, §(;}. 

Law. The word is properly used, in Soipture 
as elsewhere, to tiprcss a deHnite commandnMDt 
laid down by any rrwgnisi'^l authority. The com- 
maiidmeiil may be geneial, or (as in Lev. vi. 9, 14, 
&c., "tlie law of the bumt^flering," kc j jiorti* 
cular in its bcariae; the antfaority eitiier human 
or divine. But when the word is used with tlte 
article, and without any words of limitation, it 
refers to the expressed will of God, and, in nine 
eaaca out ef ten, to the Meaale Law, or to the 
Pentateuch, of which it forms the chief portion. 
Tlie Hebrt'vv woi^d, frfrrfA, lays more stress on its 
moral authority, as teaching the truth, and guiding 
in the right way; the Cireek N(i/ior, on its con- 
straining power, as imposed and enforced by a 
recognised authority. The sense of the word, 
howem, extends its scope, and asfanMs a more 
abstract diaracter in die writings of St Fatd. 
N^/ier, when mcd by him with the article, still 
refers in general to the Law of Moses; but when 
uBfd witawtt the article, ao as to erahraee any 
manifestation of «' law," it includes all poweia 
which act on the will of man by compulsion, or 
by the pressure of external motives, whether tlidr 
commands be or be not expressed in definite form!*. 
The occasiotial use of the word " law " (as in IIodi. 
iii. 27, " Uw of faith ;" &c) to denote .nn internal 
principie of action, does not rmlly niiilnte againat 
the general rnle. It should also be noticed that 
the title '* tlic Law " is f>cca-ionally used lo<is«.'ly to 
lafer to the whole of tiie Old Testament (as iu 
John z. 84> rdening to Ps. IzzziL 6 ; in John it. 
25, referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ; and in 1 Oor. zir. 
2i, referring to Is. xxviii. 11, 12). 

Law of Mosee. It will be the object of this 
ai tlele to give a brief analvsis of its substance, to 
point out its main principles, and to explain the 
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pMitiAii which it occopiet in th« prognn of Divme 
RwiArtiafi. In order to do this tlio mora dearly, 

if seems b«st to spt-ak of tho Law, 1st, in relation 
to the past; 2adJjr, in its own iatriocic cbanu:t«r ; 
«Bdt Miff in ill retatkn to the fatun. ( 1 .) (a.) In 
Kfinnce to the p;i.>f, it is all important, for the 
proper understanding of the Lnw, to rein<:ral>er it« 
ttiiirc dependmea on the Abrahamic Cot:eTumt, 
and its ailajitatioH theieto (wo (lal. iii. 17-24). 
That covcuaut hmi ii twofold duiauUr. It con- 
tained the "fipiritual proniise" of the Messiah, 
which was given to tho Jews as re]»«seotttives 4^ 
the whole hautti rue. But ft eontaifted also the 
temporal promises subsidiarj to tlie former. Hie.-ic 
promises were special, given distioctivdy to the Jews 
as a nation. It fbttows tiiat there should be tai the 
lM.\r a correspoiitling dunlitv of nature, (b.) The 
nature of tbi« relation of the L<tw to Uie promim 
is clearly pointed 4Ktt. The belief in God as the 
Redeemer of mm, anJ the hoji.? of His manifoti- 
tion as such ia tlic pcisou of tiiu Messiah, involve^! 
tho belief that the i>pintual Power must be sup«- 
lior to all canal obebractioDa, and that there was 
ui man a epirltoal deoieBt whU^ coaM mle Ms 
life by oinimunioii with a Spirit ;i above. But 
it involved also the idea of an ant^igonistio Power 
of Evil, fiiNtt wUeh BMUk wis to be redeeuMd* 
existing in rach individual, and ejosting also in the 
world at large, (c.) Nor is it less csseulial to 
remark the period of the history at which it was 
given. It markctl and determined the tran.sition of 
Israel from the condition of a tribe to tliat of ;* 
nation, and its definite assumption of a distinct 
position and ollioe in tho histovy of the world. 
{d.) Vet, though new in its general oonception, 
it was probably not wholly neic in its matcnah. 
There must neoessarily hare been, before the Law, 
amnnaadmatii and rev«>latioos of a fragmentary 
chararter, tinder whicli Israel had hitherto grown 
up. It is the peculiar maik of legislative gcnios 
to nonld by fundamental principles, and animate 
by a higher mspiratioo, materials previously exist- 
ing in a cruder state. So far therefore as they 
were consistent with the objects of the Jewish law, 
the customs of Palestine and the Jaws of E(ffpt 
would deobUca be toneeable in the Ifeeale qratem. 
(c.) In close conneiion with and almost in con- 
sequence of this reference to antiquity we find an 
aecemmodaiion cf the Law to dbe temper and cir- 
cumst.'mcc^ of the Israelites, to which our Lord 
refers in the (mc of divorce (Matt. lix. 7, 8) as 
neceasarilf interfering with its absolute perfection. 
In many cases it rather should be said to guide and 
modify existing usages than actually to sanction 
them; and the ignorance of their existence may 
lead to a ooncejrtion of its ordtnancea not only 
erronaons, bat actndly Hie reverw of tiie truth. 
Nor is it less noticeable that the degree of promiii- 
euui, giv«u to each peirt of the Mosaic system, has 
a similar inference to the period «t whMl tiie 
nation had arrived. The ceremonial jtortion is 
umked out di&tim.tl y and with elaborutiuu ; the 
moral and crimiiuil law is clearly and sternly 
decisive ; even the civil law, so far as it relates to 
individual is systematic; because all these were 
called lor by the jiast growth of the nation, 
and needed in order to settle and derelope its 
NBooreea. Bnt the poiitieal and «0MtilatioaaI 
law is comparatively imperfect; a few lending 
principles are hud down, to be developed hereafter 
Mi the Jmr 1« dimlal intli« to MDdioa thn 



variooi wtnn of the state, than to defin* nod 
bafamoe tneir operations. (/.) In dose eonnadoa 

with this stibjei.'t we obst-rve also ViC gradual pr<h' 
cess by which the Law vas revealed to the IsraeUtw* 
In Ex. zx.-i2lii,, in lUreet ooutexioa vritt dm n- 
velation from Mount Sinai, th.^t which may "be 
called the rough outiiue of tlis ^iomk Law ls> given 
by God, solemnly recorded by Moses, and accepted 
by tlie people. In Ex. xiv.-nxi. there is a fimilar 
outline of the Mosaic ceremuuiol. On tlie of 
these it may be conceived that the fabric of thn 
Motnie sntem gmdnaUy grew tqp nnds^ the reqnu«- 
nents of the time. The first •ravektioo of die Law 
in anything like a perfect fonn is found in the bi-ok 
of Deuteronomy. Yet even then the revelation 
waa not final; it was tiw dn^of the proplMtsto 
amend and explain it in special points (Ex. xviii.), 
aud to bring uut Dioro dearly its gi eat principles, 
(ii.) In giving an analysis of the sohstanoe of the 
Law, it will probably be better to treat it, as any 
otlier system of laws is usually treated, by dividing 
it into — (I.) L.aws Civil; (II.) Laws Criminal; 
(HI.) Laws Judicial and CoiwUtatiottai; (IV.) Lnws 
KffcilwtwHqJ nnd Ceremomal. 

(L) Laws Civix. 



(A) 0»] 

(a) Fathbb A81>8on.— TAe pmixr qf a Fttthrr to hr- 
held sacred; cnniDS. or amiUag (iSa. xxL is, it i Ur. 
XX. oretnlitiora and wOftal dts o b eJtowt, to be oanrt* 

dered capital crimes. Bnt nncootrolled power of life and 
death wm apparently refQied to the Eitber, ud vested 
only In the congregation (Dcut. x\l, 18-21). liiifht o/ Ae 
fint-bom to a doobke portion of the lnl>eriuuic« not to be 
•et sslde bjr partiality (DeuL x\i. \h-Vf). inkiriUMtx ty 
Daugkun to be allowed In default of aons^ fnvlded (Nam. 
xxvU. 6-8, comp. xxxvl.) thst " 
own tribe. Daughten %iniwirritd U>1 
on tbetr father (Num. xxx. i-i). 

(b) HosBAwn AXD Vfm.—The power vf a Butbimt 
to be so great that a wife could never he ewf ^Mris, or 
enter Independently Into any engagement, oven belbn 
Go<l (N'uni. xxx. c-15). A widow or divorwl wife became 
liuk>petMl«»t, «nd Jul not again fall under her falbcr's poww 
(ver. Divorce (for uncleanuess) allowrd, but lo be 

fOnnalandtn««ocible(I>But.xxlv.i>4). jiarria{fcvritkitt 
cwtotofivr«*>bvMMm(Liv.zvill.te.). A8kiteWV< 

whether bought or captive^ not to be actual pfopcfff, nsr 

to be sold ; If m-trested. to be ip$o facto tne (Gx. sx!. r<«;. 
DenL xxl. IC-U). .S7ari(i«- against a wife's vi - i i y, to 
be punished by fine, and by dejirlval of power of divorce; 
on tbe other Iiaod. ante^nnnbiAl uncUanoeigs In her to 
be punished by death (Osok xxU. 13-21). J%t ra»lii»$ «tp 

Kcd (Levlrate law) a fiinul fight to I 
widow, unilt r jmlu of infamy, with a ' 
of families (U^ut XXV. 5-io). 

(c) lSAsnxA3iDSLAV%.— Power ((f Matter te/ttr limited, 
that death under actual chastisement was p w nlah a h l e (Ifs. 
xxL 20) ; and malnlngwsa Id Uberiar4Ms/Mo (*er. 
36. 27). The Ikhrtiv Stave to be frted at the sabbatical 
year," ai»(J {jrovlilcci witli necc!v!uries(his wife and children 
to go with on'.y If Uii y came to bis m*<tcr wilb liini ', 
imleai by bis own (ormal act be oooiwuicd to U) » pi>r- 
pctual slave (Ex, xxi l-«; Deut xv. 12-18). In any oase, 
Uwoaldiecm.to be itocd at the Jobllee (Uv. xzv. 10), 
withhlsditldfm. irs01dteensldentallcn.tobealws9a 
redeemable, at a price jin'jxjrtlonAl to the distaoM of the 
Jubilee (Lev. xiv. Fuvcign Slartt to be held and 
Inherited as property for ever (Lev. xxv. 4ri, iC) ; atid 
fticlttve slaves from knlffk natkoe not to be given up^ 
(Dent xxUl. U). 



* Ihe dUBcoltj o( ontoelng thie kw Is 
xxxlv. 



to Jet; 
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W) SriAWUb— Hmt iMni new to ben been tid 
jMKf. or ifeto to pntKt OmnMtvci. tnd accordingly pn- 

UKi'lou in ! kirdQeM lowsn!» t!u>in are eq|OlBedWAIMnd 
duty (,Lx. xxn. 21 ; Lev. six. aj, 3*). 

(B) Law or THI^-c•. 
Lavs or Ion (axo TMmTT).— (i) JtB tmtt i» 

&«• thr projfrtij qf Ood olone, and 1ti holiU rs t3 be d'traed 
Ills teuanls i^hm. SXT. 23). (2) AU $old Land tbortfore 
to rttmm to itt original miiwrt at the Jiitilor-. and the 
frtoo of alo to te colculaUtl aocoixJIngly ; sod redcmptiou 
«n t^dlUMo tmM toboiUoved at all UigMt(nv. as-27). 
A Btim aM to be rrdei>iiiabte witbin a year; and. If 
not ndeemed. to poaa away altof«tb«rr (xxv. 39, 30). 
in, u/M </ (A« LeviUs, or tbo>p In uijwnllpd vir..ic<-s 
to l>e rrd^«mable at all ttmm, lu iLe some way as bwl ; 
and tlM LerlUcal niburba to be Inalienable (xxv. 31-34). 
(30 Lmd or Mmm imet^/M^ or UUmi. or oncleon 
flntniiffi to bo c«|MUe of bHnc tvdecBMd. at | Ttlne 
(calcTiUtfd iifcurdlnpt to tbfdUun; ■ fn ;ii ^Iso JublN-o-yfar 
by the prkrst> -, if deroted by Uic owmr and liuxtsilecajcd, 
to be ballbwt'tl at lb* JiMtM fur ever, and given to the 
prtaMii If «B(y IqrftpwMtHtr, to i«tanl»tb*«viMr«t 
thojnUM* (Lot, zzvtL 1444> 

<1) Sot». I I I 

(fi) A<zi JTtiuiiien, generally. 

(I) Lawsov Dm^i) itaMt (to n bneMie) to 
be iT'leaaed at Ih*- Tih (>^il>):«tical) year ; n blcsiiinR pro- 
mhed to ob^ltnw, mtd a cnrse cm rertis-tl t» lend (L)euL 
zv. win. Ci} rtury (from lararUtea) not to be taken 
(E9t.3UlU.M'»iI>MLXStlLll{,W> (3) /'M^BOtlO 

bo taooliMly or nkmaly onotad (On! niv. li»>ia, 

J7. l-?). 

('-") TA.\ Arii>s.— (1) C'en<us>i»<»i«y, a poll-tax (of a half- 
ab*'k(^l), to hv pakl for the tfrvxo! ^ Uu tabernaek (Ex. 
JUU. 11>1<). AU apoll In war to be halved ; of tbo ooin* 
bamtni boUl j^lb, of the people's, Jl^lb, to be paid for a 
"bOM^^flMltg" tu Jt bovivh. 

(9 flVMifc («) I^Mm of cJl pnduet to tie ^veo for 
Mrt m aMO rf the Levttei (tlvm. xHlL »KV (Ofttii 

.|^|th to be paid as a br'avesilT' ring for milritenancp of tb** 
prieats.. ..34-32. (fi) 4»eRm<i TUke to be bestowed iu 
nllglaat faMtli^ and duu-lty. ehber at the Holy I'Ucc, or 
evoy 3rd year at borne (?) (Deut. xlv. 32-28). (>) rirU 
Fruitt of com. wine, and oil (at kast ^th. g^neralljr ^tb. 
fi r \\ir pri'-sls) to bo offered at Jeru-iali-m, with a MiK-inn 
declamtion of depeodeoco on God tbe KJtut of Israel (Deal. 
XSVL Mti Kom. XvUL 19, IS). FinlUngt of clean 
beacti; Cba ndoiiptlav^BMMMf (9 ibekcto) of bhiii. and 
(I shekel, or t rfiefeel) of nndaui beaata, to be gtveB to 
tbe \>:'.i-*ii after sjcrifict; (Nurn. x%iii. 15-1 S). 

(3) /'oar Ijenct. («} Gkanmgi (in field or viiieyord) 
lo be a legal rlgbt ot the poor (Lev. xlx. 9, 10 ; Deut. 
niv. lf«). O) Siigid TwpOM (eating on Um vot) to 
IWBlla«cAaa.le«al(Dnn.»iltt.M,»). {yi BKmdIWm 
(-^■f. 2 tu T>c Kivcn In rbar^f. (1^ wigit l9 l«faM 
ttoy by <iai/ (I >f iiL xxlv. li). 

(4) MaitUtnavce of I'Htfli (Num. .will. H-.12). (a) 
YM*</ Am/cf' TUAc (See 3 a>. (^) »« Amm ami 
iwa»o2f(rrinp« ( biei o t «nl rWit iboaMer of all peace 
offtTinp*). (y) The fwat avd tin-offerinr/i, to b<: oat.-ii 
Bolemniy, and only In ihc bfily pbioe. (£) i\ftt t'ruils 
aji'l r'-<1f m]>:li,u nioii<'y. (Si'c 2 yV (») Price of cM dt- 
mted thinffi, onlea* specially given for a sacred serviw. 
A ttMn's servloe, or that of bto booadiold. to be redeemed 
at so skakala for ma, » for woomb^ 90 for boy, and 10 
te giriL 



k HelracM to oumry In tfaair own tribe (Nib. jeztU. 



(11.) Law." CnrvLvAi. 

(A) OrrxKCKB acaIXSt God (of tiie naturr of treason). 

1st Oomnaad. AcknowIadcoMllt of false gods {Kx. 
xxU. 20). as e. 0. Molecb (Lev. xs. MX and ttmnOj «U 

idolatry (DcuL xlil.. xvU. 3-5). 

2iid Ccmmand. muhaajt an<l falte fngHtOg (SZ' 
xxii. )H; Deut. xvlii. 9>23; Lev. xix. 31)- 

3rd (Nimmand. BUupktmy (Lev. zxlv. 16, IC). 

4Ui Counaiid. AtaMatt-ftrHilWiv (NiaD. xt. 32-3C). 

rmM m mt *m afl eawi. <lMtfc^<t«riimf. IMatraw 
dtlee to be utterly de«tim«A 

(B) OrpEvrts ACAtyw Ma*. 

Stb Command. Uiiotxdu:7icc lo or curtlng or smiting 
of farmti (Ex. xxl. 16, 17 ; I^ev. xx.9; Dent xxL 18-31). 
to bepoeMwd^deatli by stoalng, pobUcly adl»idfed and 
Inflicted t eo ate of dtaebedicnee to the priMto Cm JvdfM) 

or ."^iiprnnc Jnd(^. Comp. 1 IL SiL WtA (Hdn^S 
2 Chr. y\\v. 21 (Z.<.hanah\ 

Olii Command. (1) Murder, to 1)0 punikhfd by death 
without tanctoaty or n;prtev<», or satisfaction (i:lx. xxi. 12. 
14; l>eut. xlx. 11-13). Death of a sUve, actually under 
tho rod, to be]nanlBbed(ex.xxl.30.2i). (a}JMattfiy 
nts^igtnot, to be pvtfihed hf doatb (Es. SXL 9»40). 

(3) Aecid'-iital nomiddt ; the avenger of blood to be 
escapcil by fliiiht to tbe citiM of refi>i?e till tbe death of 
the hlgb-priosl (Num. xxxv. 3-29; Ivut. iv. 41-43; xlx. 
4*10}. (4) Uncertain Mtmltr, to be expiatod by formal 
diaifewel and cecrlflee b^tbe elden of tbe nearest clij 
(lVatxxl.l-9> (5) iisiaufltobepQiil8badbgr^^»o»<t» 
or damages {Kx. xxl 18, 19. 23-26 ; Lev. XXW. 19, 20). 

T ui f'oiiitnand. (I) AduUery Xu be punished by do.-tli 
of r>jth offenders; tbe rape of a married or betToii>«U 
woman, by death of tbe offender (DeuL xxll. 13-2?). 
(2) j^pa or jCwNcttoi of an nnbetrolbed riigti^ te be 
oompemated bj m anla ge. wUb dowry (M ibafeeW), and 
without iiower uf dlvuicc; or, If she be refused, by pay- 
mont of full dowry (l^x. .xxii. 16. 17; Deut. xxll. 29,29). 
(.1) CnUu ful Marruxgct (ln> esluoii.s &c.), tu \>i \ — lllbCll. 
some by death, some by chlldlessuens (Lev. xx.). 

Stb Oomroand. (l) Tktft to be punUbed by fourfold 
or doable netttathmt aaoctamal robber might be slalt 
as an outlaw (Ex. xxll, 1-4). (2) Trapatt and injury cA 
tblns* Ir nt to be comp<Mi«atnl {V.\. xxll. 5-15). (3) /'a-- 
\>frsu/n nj Justice (by briber, thrmts, kc), mad > ^pet ijilly 
op]>r(-N~ion of strangers, strictly forbidden (Fix. xxlii. 9, kc.). 

(4) Ki^bn^ftitg to be poukabed bgr dcatb (Dent. udv. 7). 
9ib CbniiiaBd. Abe mfneat; to be pnnlahtd bf te 

laUonit (Kx. xxUi. 1-3; Dent. xlx. l».21). Slander of a 
wife's chastity, by fino and lus.-. of power of divorce 
(D<.nU. xxii. Id. 19). 

A fuUci constderation of the tables of tbe Ten Oooi' 
mandm i n to la tMn elieir b e w i. (TurOoMUxntiani,? 

(tlL) Laws J cpictAt a— Owwinwwnii 1 1 

(A) JrRispicnr>Tr. 

(a) Locul Judgtt (generally Invites, as m<ire skilled in 
the Law) sppointed. for orilinary nuitii r^ probably by 
tbe peepie willi approbatton of tbe supreme aulbority iju 
of Heata tai the wiMenaaa) (Ex. s:vUL M ; DeaL L Ig'lf). 

through all the land (Deut xvl. 18). (b) .<l;<peai to the 
Priatt (at the holy place), or to the judge ; their sentence 

final, and to Iw finoplc-d under pain <jI drath. Sec l>piil. 
xv|t. B-13 (oorop. appeal to Moites, Ex. xviii. 36). (c) Tito 
u-itneaes (at least) required In capital matters (Num. 
xxzT, Dent xvii. «, 7). (<0 FmUUmU (except by 
qiechd oanmsnd), to bepenoDaLandoottoextend totbe 
family (IVut. xxlv. 1 0) Strips* aJ!(.wf^ and limited (DeuL 
xxv, no as t" avni.l murage on llio hnman fnunf, 
AU this wou d !>' Ion prral cxl< tit vt asldi- Ut. Ity 

tbe aonunafy JurlMlicUoa of tbe king (ace 1 Sam. xxU. 
aSnXi; t San. ziL xlv. 4-lt; I C HI. lMt% 

which extended even to tbe depcidtlon of tbe blgb«prtcet 
(1 Sam. xxii. 17. 18 ; 1 K. it. 3<. 27). Tbe practical dtfll- 
culty <-if Iti b< inf; mrrii il out is seen in 2 .S<un. xv. 2-r.. and 
would lead of course to a certain delegation of bis power. 
Sdd. QythaanMlntBNiitof ihaflatwiar<KinB.xi.tMli) 
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with ■ folenin reiigiuus uuctioii. In Utrr tinu s Uirre 
fraa A loflil fitobedrlin of 33 in each city, and two »ucb In 
IwiMtlmn. m w«U tteOicatSaobvarm. cooihrtiog or 
to nMnlMn. hmUM 41w prarfdMit. wko «m lo be the 

bigb-prk'^t if duly quAllGed, and OOOlnlUng eTen the 
klug and hlgh-prfe»t. The membCTB were prtecU. acribes 
(ly^vli/-*). and eldrm (of o'hrr liiln-s i A court of exactly 
thU oatun is ooUced, at apfwiotMl to npreme power by 
JdMriwphM. CSwSOir. Stat. MIX 

(B) HOVAL POWEB. 

ne Kintti FtBiwr UatiUi hj the Law. aa written and 
Jbfniatty ifloeptcd Om Uat: lod dtraeUr farMdden to 

bed«apotle*^ Cf) nr xvi! 14-20; comp. iSam. x.25). Yet 
ho bad power of taxation (to -f^th); and of compulsory 
ceryioe (I Sam. vUL 10<18) ; tbu declaration of war (I Sain. 
i±),tc. 'rtaer»«n(Uatliictt»eaiof«"iniit]ttlGooUact" 
(i 8am. 3; ft "irngMT S K. sL 11); the nmm^ 
atrance with Rdnlmn Mag dM^Mt vOnaMuuf 
(X K. xXi. 

Tke J'rincfi qf tKe Cofgr<gatiun. The beads of the 
tribes (»ee Jo«b. ix. IS) teem to have had AuCUorUy under 
iochua to act for the people (comp. 1 Cbr. xxtIL ie-32) ; 
and in tlw laUr timei "tto priiiicw«r J«idih" teem to 
tevt iNd power to e«itMl both tiM king and ttw prleati 
(we Jar. utL 1044» nxrlfl. 4, f, te.> 

(Q BOTAL RKVKSfE. 

(IJ UMAqffriMliice. (3) Amhoui iaml (I Cbr. xcviL 
«M»). N«««caniMBtioB«ralariaainiandClX.9alifl)i 

(3) Bond aerviee (1 K. v. 17, Iff), cUdlr en fONlgnm 

(I K. ix. ao-2tI; 2 Cbr. IL l«. Ity. (4) PkOa omd ktrdt 

<l Cbr. xxvli. 2'J-3l). (5) TrUtuUt (Kifis) from foreifiu 
Unga. (6) ComnKTce; cspedall/ ia SoIoxdod's time 

(170 BntnunKUL axd CESxuoKtAL Law. 

<A) LAWwSMUncs (flowtdaied at the aign end the 
^ipolnted nwens er tiie onion ifltti GedL <ia Wbtoh the 

bolincss of tbe people depended). 

(1) OBDtsTASx SACurioa. 

Ca) TKt ttHele BwmUOjTrring (Lev. L) of the herd 

or the flock; to be offend continually (Ex. xxLx. 

38-42); and the Are on tbe altar never to be eitin- 

guiihed (U'v. vl. s-n-i. 
O) rJU Meal'OJfaring (Ut. iL, vi. 14-33) of flotur, 

oO. and ftankioeenw, naleaTCned, and aaamned 

with wlL 

(>) T*« rtace-Ofemig (Uv. III.. tU. 11-21) of the 
herd or the flock; either a thank^lfliMfnfr or a 
TOW, or freewill offering. 

(1) Sin^qgiiriiif, or Trofoit^wtHf Qjw. Iv^ 

(40 Fur atae eoaniltted In iKRomioe (Leir. {▼.). 

(fc) Kor vow.i unwittingly ujade an«J broken, or 
aiicleuiDeaii anwittincly cootracted ^Lev. v.). 
(<) F«r eina wWagjr taumtUtA (Ler. vL M). 

EXTRJlORDfXABT SACrUFICES. 

(a) At tilt Couitcralion of I'rxciil (Lev. vlii,, li.). 
(fi) At 0\f I'urnicatiim of Womrn (Lev. xli.). 
(y) At the akanttng qf Ltpers (Lev. xlit, xlr.). 
(fi) On (A« CrccU itay of AUmmtttt (Ler. JcvL). 

(<) On ttc i/r.-ai ratirol* (Lev. xxllf.). 

(B) Lxvr or Holisess (arifing fh>m the uolon with God 
thrun^ aaarlflBe)b 

(1) lloi TSTA^ or rKr..«o?c?. 

(a) Jioiincu oj tkt tohoU people as " children of God " 
(K.V. xlx. 6, e; Lev. sL<CT« ZVll« xvULiOeot xiv. , 
I'il), abown in 
(a) The Dcdleatlon of tbe flriiteni (Ek. zllt. 2. 

12, 13, xxll. 2». 3f>, Ac ) ; /ind tbe offering of all 
flrstUngi and ^ir^t-frult6 i,l>:uU xx\ l, kc.). 



* Mililary ciunqufst dl»coiir;»jj«d ny ttie prohibition of 
theu!>c ut borsien. (S<>c.I<>f,li. m h. ) F.n an example ol '!>••- 
Uieoce to thU law «ee ft ^aui. vUL 4, and of dleobcdieace 
lebinlik.x.2»«9. 



(2>) L'UUnclioo of cl««n and unileuii food (Lev. 

xi.; Dent xlv.). 
(c) ProTlaion for porlficatioa (Lev. xlt., xiil.. xlv^ 

XV.; beat sxUL M4). 
(it) Lawa agatnai dlsfigomnent (Lev. xix. 97; 

DenL xlv. 1 ; ramp. Dent xsv. S, against ez> 

cfK^ive scourging). 
(() Liiws opal Ml unnatural marriage* and luat* 

(I.ev, xviil., XX.). 
iUtncs^Oe/tMa (and 
(«) TlMlrciiaaemtIoo(LeT,iSii,ls.;Ex<sxla> 
(b) Their i-pccb) qualilkaliona and mtrietiene 

(Lev. XXi., xxil. 1-9). 
(O Tb<>:r ri«hU (iVut. xvill. 1-6; SoBI. xvlUO 

and aulborlty (Ivui. xvii. 8-13). 

(2) iiumuis ov I'LACF.s AND Tnraca. 

(s) The TabeniacU with tbe urk, the va)t. thaallar^ 
» the Uver. the frieati^ nbea, Jtc. (Ex. zztr.>xxtrllL» 
»».). 

(3) Thr fjr.^.y f^a-f cho*«n for the pmnanpnt erectitri 
of the UU:t..ii le (Ikut. xll., xlv. 22-'J9>. where oniy 
all tacritlrt-g were to be «{r<-red. and all titlN^fllBI^ 
fruits, vows, Ac, to be glvea or catoL 

(3) IIOUNLSS OK I'tilE^. 

(a) The SaUiath (I'jt. xx. 9-11. xxlil. 12, kc). 

(fi) TktSabbatieal rear (Ex. uiiL 10, 11} Ler. xsr. 

(>) Tk* Ttar qf JuUl^ (I/>v. xxv. S-16. kc'). 

(4) Thf I'asiover (K.\. xii. 3-27 : Ix v. \xHu 4-14). 

{«) The Fteut of \yctki(Vf nUxosi) (I^v.xxilU lS,Ae4. 
(0 TktFtaU qf Tabtrnada(Uv.x»iU.a>43). 

Such is the substance of the Mosaic Law. The 
leading principle of the whole is it» Theocratic 
CHARACTER, its Inference (that is) of all action and 
thoughts of men directly and immediately to the 
will of God. It follows from this, that it is to be 
regarded not merely as a law, that is, a rule of con- 
duct, baaed on known truth and actknowledgad na> 
thoritj, but also aa n l^vetaHmtf GoJP$mitwr9 
;u:<l liis disjjcnsations. B if t'nis fheoci-nlic cha- 
I'acter of the law depends necessariljf on the belief 
VI Gudf aa not only the Creator and austainer of tm 
world, but as, by spwial covenant the head of thr 
Jewish nation. This immediate reference to (io-i 
as their king, is clearly seen as the grooodwork ot 
their whole polity. From this theocratic nature 
of the law follow important deductions with regard 
to (o) the view which it takes of jwjlitiail society ; 
(b) the extent of the aoope of the law ; (c) tbe 
penalties by wliidi it ia ennreed ; and (<f) ne cha- 
i-acter which it seeks to impress on th*» people, 
(a.) Tbe Mosaic Ijiw seeks the basis of its poUti*, 
firit, in the absolute sovereignty of God, next in 
the relation.vhip of etch iudivitlu.il to (>oi, and 
through God tu his couutrymen. It i& clear th.it 
each n doctrine, while it contradicts none of rlie 
common theories, yet lies beneath them all. (6.) '1 iic 
law, as proceeding directly from God, and referring 
directly to Him, is necessarily absolute in its su- 
prtmacy and wlimitsd m its soojm. Jt is aupfefoe 
orer the govemoiv, aa being only tbe ddegattt of 
the Lord, iind therefore it i:> incoin[>;itiblf with any 
despotic authority in them. On the other Imud, it 
ia supreme over the governed, recognising no in- 
herent rights in the individual, asprerailinij .i::ain«t, 
or limiting the law. It r^ulated the whole Uf« 
of an Israelite. Hia actions were rewarded and 
punished with rrmt minuteness and strictness; and 
that according to the standard, cot of their oonae- 
qucneci. but of tiieir iutriuic monlity. Hi* re- 
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l^^oos worship wa> detioed and enforced in an 
^lUonie tad imeMttbg tammM. (c.) Tht pe- 

nc 7i>T ::nd reuards by which thr- Inw is enforced 
ar« iuc'n ns depend on the direct tlieocracy. With 
regird to indiridQal ticikm, it vaaj be noticed that, 
as p:eneially some penalties are inflicted Ly the «ub- 
oidinato, aud some ouly by the supreme authority, 
«o amoDg the Israelites some penalties came fipom 
the hand of man, some directly fittm the Providcnoe 
cf God. The Maring of this pnnciple flO til* fn- 
quu y .-L- to the rcvx'laiton of a future life, in the 
i'entaioich, is (smIj seen. The sphere of moral 
ami idigiMig aetfoa nd thought to whidi tbt law 
ext*n(1s is ^- ; '1 tin- toguiraiice of human hivvs, 
Sknd the scoj)e of their onliJUiy penalties, and is 
Ibttefore left by them to the retribution of God's 
itM«cnifable ju>ticc, which, hc'.wy but imj>crfectly 
teen Lere* is cuuteinpLted especudly as excrci.ve<l in 
a future state. Hence ari^ the expcctAtiuu of a 
direct rerelation of this future atate in the Uocaic 
law. Such a revelation ia certainty net givaa. 
The truth iocms to be that, in a law which appeals 
direct!/ to God himself for its authoritr and its 
ametioo, there cannot be that broad line of demarca- 
tion between this life and the next, which is drawn 
for those whose power is limited by Uie gp:ave. 
{d.) But perhaps the most important oonaeqacnoe 
of the theoa-dtic nature of the law was the pecu- 
liar cJiaractcr uf gcxjdtiess which it sought to im- 
press on people. The Mosaic Law, t>eginning 
with piety, as its first object, eoforoes most emphat- 
ieally the purity essential to those who, by their 
union with Go\, have recovered the hope of intrinsic 
goodoss, while it riews righteouiaeaa and love 
tather a* MnetioBe tnm Umw than at indepeodnt 
f>bj..-cts. The ajijieal is not to any di p.i*v "f human 
imture, but to tite obligations of conimuniou with a 
Holy God. The subordination, therefore, of this 
idea also to the religious idea is enforced ; and m 
long a& the due supremacy of th« latter was pre- 
senred, all other duties woold find their places in 
praper harmony. But the usurpation of that su- 
premacy in practice by the idea of persoual and 
tiatiouaJ sanctity was that which gave it* peculiar 
oolour to the Jewish character. It is evident that 
thk dMiaetcriaUe of the Israelites woald tend to 
fMi0T9 the stxhsion which, uruler God's provid- 
coee, was intended for them, and would in its 
tmn be fostered by it— III. In eonriderii^ the re- 
lation of the Law to the futtirf, it is import;mt to 
be guide! by the general priudpk laid down iu 
Heb. vii. 19, " The Law made nothing perfect." 
ThJa principle will be applied in different d^ieea 
lo fte bearing (a) on the after-history of the Jewish 
commonwealth before the coming of Christ ; (6) on 
the coming of our I.ord Himself; and (c) on the 
diepaontMm of tbt Goepd. (a.) To that after- 
hLs<<'rr the Law wns, to a great extent, the key. 
It was iitd(^ otten neglected, and even foi-gotten ; 
fet still it formed the standard from which the 
people knowingly departed, and to which they 
Gonstantiy return^ ; aud to it therefore all which 
Was peculiar in their national and individual cha- 
racter was due. Ita direct toflaeoce was probably 
greitest in the periods before the establishment of 
the kingdom, and after the Babylonish c^ijdivity. 
The last act of Jo&bua was to bind the Israelites to 
it aa tha charter of their oocupatien of tiie con- 
quered land (J 'i y^W. 24-27} ; and, in the scnii- 
aDorchiead period of the Judges, the Law and the 
lUwnada w«a tlia «nlf eentrei «f anything lika 
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national unity. The estabUabawnt of the kinfiea 
was doe to an inpatlenoe of this peritioo, imd a 

deeire for a visible and pereonal centre of authority, 
much the same in nature as that wiiich plunged 
them so odea in tdohitrv. In the kingdom or Israel, 

af^cr the sepuation, the deliberate rejection of the 
leiiiiiug principles of the Law Ly Jaoboiun and his 
successon was the beginning of a gradual decleubion 
into idolatry and heaUienism. But in the kingdom 
of Judah wie very division of the monarchy and 
c-onsequent diminution of ita splendour, and the 
need of a principle to asseit afainst tiie saperior 
naletial power eCbmd, bnnight out tlie Law once 
more iu iuci-eased honour and influence. Far more 
was this the case after the captivity. The loss of 
the independent monarchy, and the ccsaatioa of 
proj'hrrr, Iwtli combined to throw the Jews Ijack 
u{>on ttie Law alone, as their ouly di&tiuctive pledge 
ot nationality, and sui-e guide to truth. Thi« lore 
for the Law, rather than any abstract patiiotism, 
waa the strength of the Haccabcan struggle against 
the Syrians, and the success of that struggle, en- 
throning a Lcvitical power, deepened the teeliiig 
froni whieh it sprang. The Law thm beenne the 
moulding influence of the Jewish character. The 
riiarii>eei», truly representing the chief strength of 
the people, systematized tlits feelh^. Against thie 
idolatry of the Law there were two I'eactioos. The 
first wa& Uiat of the SADDt;c£E8; one which had 
its basis in the idea of a higher lore aud mt\ ice of 
God, independent of the Law and its sanctions. The 
other, that of the Essenes, was an attempt to 
burst the bonds of the formal law, and assert its 
idea* Itx all fuloesa, iraedom, and purity. (6.) The 
rdatioa of the Law to the advent of Christ is also lidd 
down clearly by St. Paul. The Law was the TTojJo- 
ywyits us Xpi0T<$v, the servant (that is), wbo«e 
task it was to guide the child to the trot tcadicr 
(GaU iil. 24) ; and Christ was " the end " or objwt 
"of the Law" (Rom. x. 4). As being subsidiaiy 
to the promise, it had accomjdished its pui'pose 
when the promise was fulfilled. In its national 
aspect it had existed to guard the fiiith in tiie tlteo- 
crncy. The cliief hindrance to that faith had been 
the difficult? of realising the inviaihie preaenoe of 
Cod, and of eeooeivtng a oommunion with the in- 
finite Godhead which should not crush or i " 
the finite aeature. This difficulty was now to 
pass away fhr ever, in the Incarnation of the Ged> 
head in One truly and visibly roan. In its indi- 
vidual, or wliat a usually calk-d its " moral " aspect, 
the Law bore equally the stamp of tran«itorines« 
and insuflliviency. It had declared the authority of 
truth and goodness over man's will, and taken for 
giTinteil in man the existence of a spirit which could 
recognise that authority ; but it had done no more. 
Its preaenee had therefore detected the existenee and 
the sinfulness of sin, as alien alike to God's will and 
man's true natui^ ; hot it had also brought out 
with more vdMnent and desperate antagonl«n the 
power of sin dwelling in man as fallen (I'om. vii. 
7-*."»). The rdatiou tif the Law to Ghnst in 
its sacriflcial aud ceremoni.il aspect, will be more 
fully considered elsewhere. [SACRtPicr.J (c.) It 
remains to consider how far it has any <ldigation 
or existence under the dispensation of tlie Gospel. 
As a means of jostiiication or nlvatioo, it ought 
nev«r to have been regarded, even liefere Christ*. It 
nee<ls no proof to show that still less cun this so 
since Ue has c(>me. But yet the question remains 
wbdlMr it la binding on Chriatianf!, arcn when thcjr 
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do not depend on ii for aalimtiaa. It mvu dMr 
cnoQs^h, that its (6rmd co«rdT« nutiimftj af a whole 

ended with the closo of the Jewish dispensation. It 
refened throughout to the Jewish ooTCiaat, ood ia 
muj points to the oomtittttioii* the aBtooM, and 
eren the locril circiimManccs of the people. That 
oOTCoant was preparatory to the Christian, in which 
it ia now afaoorb^; those castonis and obsenrances 
have passed away. It follows, by the very nature 
of the case, that th« foimU obligation to the Law 
must have ceased with the basis on which it is 
groonded. Bat what then bcoomei of tbo declara- 
tioD of otir IjorA, tlMt He came **noC to destroy the 
I :u>.-, but to jKM^ct it," Mv\ that "not one jot or 
one tittle of it shall pau away ?" what of the fiict, 
oonaeqnmt npon it* that the Law has been nr^ 
renoed in all ChrbUnn churches, and had an im- 
portant inHuence on much Chmtioa legislation? 
The rxplanation of the apfnrent contradiction lies 
in the diffcrenoe between pottitire and moral obliga- 
tion. To apply this principle practically there is 
ncud of intich study niA <Ji><ittion, in onlcr to dis- 
tinguiah what i« local and temporarj fi-om what is 
vniTenal, and what to nerecKtmial wm finm what 
is tl- I rrce ofan ordinance. 

Lawyer. The title *' lawyer" is generally swp- 
jfOHBi to be aqnlvalant to the title *< scribe, both 
on account of its etymological mKininc:, and also 
because the man, who is uko callal a " kwyer " iu 
Matt. zxii. 35 and Luke x. 25, is called ** one of 
the scribes" to Mark xii. 28. If the oommoD 
raadftig fn Luke iA. 44, 45, 46, be oorreet, it will 
be decisive aj^ainst this. By the Wfe of the word 
poiUKSs (Tit. iii. 9) as a simple adjectlre, it 
seems more probable that the title *« scribe" wm a 
legal and otficiul de5i<;nntion, but that th<» n.nmc 
VQjWfds was piopeily a mere epithet f-igiiifyinc; one 
''kameil in the Uw," and only used as a title iti 
common parbince (comp. the use of it ia Tit. iii. 
13, "Zenas the lawyer"). 

Laying on of haiida. [Baptism.] 

Las'aras. In this name» which meets ns as be- 
longing to two diaraetcrt In the N. T„ we may 
i-ecognizc an ahbrcviatoj fni-m of the old TTebrew 
Elcaxar. 1. Lazarus of Bethany, the brother of 
Martha and Mary (John xi. 1). All that we knew 

him is dcrivol from the Oospel of St. John, and 
that recwrd-s little moie Uian thv facts of his deuitli 
and rCBUiTcction. We are able, however, witliuul 
doing violence to the principles of a true historical 
criticism, to arrive at some conclusions helping ns, 
with at least some measure of probability, to fill 
up these scanty oatlioes. (1.) The language of 
John si. 1, implies that the stilen were the better 
known. Lazarus is "of Bethany, of the village 
of Mary and her sister Martha." From thk, 
and from die order of the three names la Jebn 
xi. 5, we mar rrawnaWv iv t" r that Lizarus was 
the yonugwst of llie f.iniiiy. (2.) The house in 
which the feast is held appears, from John xii. 2, 
to be that of the sisters. Martha serves," as in 
Lnke z. 38. Mary takes upon herself that whidi 
W!LS the special duty of a ho.stcs towaiib an lio- 
Qouicd guest (oomp. Luke viL 46). The impres- 
aion left on onr mhids by thb acooont, if it stood 
alone, wonld be that they were the givers of the 
feast, lo Matt. xxvi. 6, Mark ziv. 3, the same 
fact appears as occurring ia **1he house of Simon 
the U per:" but a leper, as such, would have been 
comp^-ileU to lead a i>cparate life, and ceilainly rould 
not hnva given n ienik and zeoeiveil a tanltitnde of 



goesta. i&mong the ooigeetaial explanations whicb 
tave been ^rm of tiih difference, the hypotbe«» 

that this Simon was the father of tlie two sisteiH 
and of Lazarus, that be had been smitten with 
leprofiy, and thai adnal <leath, or the civU death 
that iblknred on his disoa-ve, had left his children 
free to act for themsielves, is at l^st as probable as 
any other, and has some support in eariy ecclesias- 
tical traditions. (3.) All the circumstances of John 
xi. and xii,, point lo wealth and social position above 
the average, (4.) A comparison of Matt. xxvi. 6, 
Marii lir. 3, with Luke vii. 36, 44, suggests an- 
other conjecture that haraieaisM with and in part 
explains the foregoin<:. If Simon the leper were 
also the Fhariseei, it would exphiio the fact just 
noticed of the friendehlp between tiie akters of U- 
zanis and the members of that party in Jernsalem. 
It would follow on this a&iuniption that the Pha- 
risee, whom wn thus far identi^ with the father 
of Lazarus, was probably one of the members of 
that sect, sent down from Jerusalem to watch the 
new teacher. (5.) One other conjecture, bolder 
perhaps than ue othcn, may yet be baxarded. 
Adndtting, as most he admitted, tile ahseaee at 
once of all direct evidence and of traditional au- 
thority, there are yet some ocrincideooee, at least 
remarkable enough to deserve attention, and whkh 
supgest the identification of Lazam? with the rotrnj^ 
1 uier that liad great possessions, of Matt xix., Mark 

x. , Luke xviii. The age (Matt. xix. 20, 22) agrees 
with what has been before inferred (sec above, 1), 
as does the fact of wealth above the aveii^ with 
what we know of tlie condition of the t'amily at 
Bethany (see 2). If the £ither were an influential 
Pharisee, if thera wm ties of some kind anitmg the 
family with that body, it would be natural enough 
th.it the soi^ even in comparative youth, should 
occupy the position of a ** ruler." But further, it 
is of this rich younj^ man that St. Mark uses the 
emphatic word (" Jesus, beholding him, A>m/ 
him") which is used of no others in the Gospel- 
histarr» saTO of the beloved apostle aad of lafama 
and his ehrtem (John xi. 5). OeniUnIng these {n> 
femices then, we got, with some measure of likeli- 
hood, an insight into one aspect of the life of the 
Divhie Teadher and PHend, fbU of Che meal firing 
interot Th" villajje of B«thany and its neigh- 
bourliooi were a frctinieut retreat frt/m the contro- 
veniies and tumults of Jerusalem (John zviii. 2; 
Luke xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At somo time or other 
one household, wealthy, honouruble, belonging to 
the better or Nicodemus section of the Pharisees 
(see •boee^ 1, 3, 3) learns to know and xevaranoe. 
htan. Pises le or death removes the llitfier from the 
scene, and the two sisters are left with their roun;;er 
brother to do as tbey think right. In them aod 
In the hrother over whom they watch. He finds 
that which is ■W"r<hT of His love. But two at lpx"!t 
need an education in the spiritual life. A lew- 
weeks pass away, and then comes the sickness of 
John xi. One of the sharp malignant fevers of Pa- 
lestine cuts off* the life that was so precious. The 
sister^! know how truly the Divine Friend ha?; loved 
him on whom their love and their honee centered. 
They send to htaa in tiie belief thnt tte ttUngs of 
the sickness w ill at on ■ Ir iw Him to them (John 

xi. 3). Slowly, and in words whidi (though alW- 
watdi tmdeivtood otherwise) wnst at the raae hav« 
seemed to the disciples those of one npon whom the 
truth came not at once but by degrees, he prepare* 
then far the wont "This sjoKnem ia not nata 
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demth "— ^' Our OieiMi Laxanu sleepeth " — '* Lwa- 
vos it dmd." Th* work whidi b* was doing as a 

tKiclier or a h(a!e:- (John X. 41, 42) in BethaKinu, 
or the other B«thanj (John x. 40 nod i. 28), vrua 
not i ut e riu p t rf, and continnes for two days afier 
the mcssng? reachts him. Tlit-n conn's tlie journey, 
occupying two Aiys more. When Ho and His 
diadpfcB come, three dnjs hare psm«d sinoe the 
burial. The fricDdi* from Jerusalem, ehiefljr of the 
P hariaw and mler dass, are there with theh' con- 
solations. Thp fiistors receirc the Prophet, e;irh 
acGOtdiog to her character. His sjmvaihj with 
their tunxm kadi Him abo to weep. Then eomn 
th< work of might as the answrr of the pmycr 
which the Son offers to the Father (John xi. 41, 
42). The stone is rolled awaj from the mouth of 
th'i rock-chaniWr in which the bcTy h.-ul been jiLict-d. 
** lie that was dead came fortli, bound hand and 
foot with gnire-clothcs ; and his face was bound 
•havl with m luipkin.'' It is well not to biwk io 
ttpon ih« silenm which hansrs over the intorvd of 
tfiat fliiir days' sle^'p." One scene more meet* 
a^ and then the life of the tuaHj vhich has come 
hdbre OS wiUi such daylight chaineM bpM again 
into obscurity. In the house which, though it still 
bore the t'«ith<;r'& oatne {$up. 1 ), was the dwelling 
of the sifters and the brother, th«l« is a sn|>par» 
and L.\rarus is there, and Martha serres, no longer 
jealokuly, and Mar)' pours out ber love iu the costly 
ofisringof the spiltennixl ointment, and finds herself 
am aniD mugudgaJ and hnstily conduoDed, Afler 
tins dl <fircct knowledge of LazaruK oeisfo. It 
■would hi- M plausible an explanntioii of the strajigi' 
fact recorded bj St, 3Iark alooe (xir. 51) as any 
other, If we wen to suppose that Laama, wbcoe 
home wns dot, who mii.st havr? known tlir j l ice to 
which the Lord "oftentimes resorted,' was drawn 
to the garden of Gethsemanc by the approach of the 
oflicers ** with t!;pir trrch. ^ n.ni! lanterns and 
weapons" (John inn. aiiil la Uie liable of the 
night-alarm, nuhed eagerly " with the linen doth 
cast about his naked body," to see whether he wu 
fa time to fender any help. Apoayphal tniditieM 
even are .••insularly scanty and jejune, as if the 
sUeoce which " sotled the lips of the £TaogeUsts " 
had feetnrined ethers aTao. Tiief haveaeUdit^ 
to tell of Lazarus than the meagre tale that fidlows : 
— He liTed tior thirty yeara after bis resuntjction, 
and died at the age of wty. When he came forth 
from the tomb, it wa.'^ with the bloom and fragrance 
as of a bridegroom, lie and his sisters, with Mary 
the wife of Cleophas, and other diiciples, were sent 
.out to sea by the Jews ia a Jealqr boat, but miratni- 
looaly esQiped destraetfaiii, and were brought Ktfely 
to Marseilles. Theie he preached the Gospel, and 
ibunded a church, and became its bishqk. Afiar 
VMmy years, he sofll^ied nartytdeiB, aad was hiiried« 
some said, there ; othei <<, at Citinm in Cyprus. 
Finally his bonc^ ami tha<e of Mary Ma^iaiene 
were brought from Cyprus to Constantinople by 
the Emperor Leo the i'hilosoplier, and a chtircn 
erected to his honour, tkime apocryphal booJis were 
extant hearing his name. The question why the 
first three Qo^iels oint aU ncatioo of ao woadierfal 
a &et as the l a wui e t l i en of Laxans, has from a 
comi>aratively early priod farced itself upon inter- 
preters aixi apoloraats. The explaoatioos girea of 
the perplexing |£eaoaieDon are briefly ttaes— 
(1) That fear of drawing down persecution on one 
already singled out for it, kept the three Kvan- 
geliats, writii^dnriogtbe Ii£etiB»of laxarosyfroiii 



all mention of him ; and that, this icason ibr silenioe 
bein<; rnnorsd by hb death, St John ooold write 

fn ly, '2) That the writers of the fiiNt tlira- 
ClaspU coutioe thenti<«lves, as by a deliberate pl an, 
to the mimcles wrought in Galilee (tluit of the 
blind min at Jericho being the only exception), and 
that they Uierefore abstained from all mention of 
any fiict, however mteresting, that Uiy outside that 
limit. (3) That the narrative, in its beauty and 
simplicity, its hnman sympathies and maiTellous 
tra:isparency, carries with it the evidence of its own 
trutht'ulne^. (4) Another explanatioo, saggwted 
by the attempt to represent to ooe*e4«lf what most 
have U^cn the scqii'.l of such a fact m that now iu 
que5tioa Upon the 'lite of him who had been affected 
by it, may perhaps bo added. Hie liirtovy of mo- 
n.-vitic orders, of sudden conversion!? after crent 
critical deliverances from dtscoiie or danger, oifera 
an atialog;y which nuiy help to guide us. In such 
cases it has happenedt in a thousand instances, that 
tl}e man has felt ss if the thread of his life was 
broken, the p;vst burieil for ever, old thin<^s vanished 
away. He retires from the world, changes bis 
name, speaks to ao eae, or spealcs only in liints, of 
all th.it b«?Iongs to his fonner life, shrinks above all 
from nmking his conversion, his resurrection fitaa 
thedeath of sin, the subject of common talk. Assome 
only that the laws of the ^[iritnr'.l !:''• worked in 
>;onie such way on Lazarus, ;uid it w.'.; -ecni hardly 

wonderful that such a man si 11 luink from 

pubiidtT, aod ahouki wish to take Im place as the 
last ami lowest in the ounpony of believers. The 
facts of fl; < aMj are, at any rate, singulavlv in har- 
moQT with this last ezplaoaiioD. JUatthew and 
Man endt equally all ueatien of tiie fbdree naniH. 
John, writing long afterwards, when nil three had 
" fallen a&leep," leek Uiat tiie resU<uut is no longer 
necessary, and puts on record, as the Spirit brings 
.all thing.^ to his remombr.mce, the wholo of the 
wonderful history. The «iicum5tanc(s of his life, 
too, nil indicate tlmt he raoiv than any other Evan- 
gelist was likely to have lived in that inmost circle 
of ^sdples, where theee tMngs would be most 
lovingly and reven^ntly remembered.— 2. The name 
Lazjurus occurs also in the well-known paiable oi' 
LokexTt. ]i»-31. What is there diieliyremarirable 
is, that in this parable alone we meet with a pro^vrr 
name. Were the thoughts of men aiUed to the 
etymology of the name, as signifying that he who 
l)ore it had in his poverty no help but God, or as 
menmng m the shortened form, one who had become 
altogether *' helpless" ? Or was it again not a pa* 
rable bot, in its startii^p-poiai at least, a history, 
ao ^t Laiams was some aetoat be^ar, like him 
who lay at the beautiful sate of the Tenijde, familiar 
therefore both to the disciples and the Pharisees? 
Whateftr the nwrtt of either ef these aagges tl en s , 
no one of them can be accepted ns quite satisfartoi v. 
aod it adds something to the force of the hypothesis 
ventured on above, to find that it eoanects itself 
with this question sdso. If we assume the identity 
suggested iu (6), or if, leaving that ns unproved, 
we remember only that the historic Lazarus be- 
JoEned by birth to the doss of the wealthy and 
iaflnential Pharisees, as in (3), conld anything be 
more signiflamt than the introduction of thus nam'? 
into such a parable? Itot Eleazar the Pharisee^ 
ridi, honoDred, Uamdesi nMBf mea, bat Eleaaar 
the beggar, full of kpnNtt pores, lying at the rich 
man's gate, was the tma heir of bleiisednetis, ior 
whon was raMrrrtd the ^017 of bdug hi AhnliaB'a- 
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hmm, Vvrj ttrildiig loo, it aort be added, is 
the coinckfence between tbo tndung of the pareUe 

tui«I of the hiitoi v in another poiiil. Tlie Lazarus 
of the one remains in Abi-abnm s bosom because " if 
OMil hear not Hosee nd the prophets, neither will thty 
he persu^dpil, though one rose from the desiJ.** The 
Laiurus of the other returned from it, and vet bear& 
DO witness to the onbcliering Jews of the wonders or 
the terrors of Hades. In this instince also the naroeot 
Lizai'us hits beeu pei'petuated inaa institution of the 
Christian Chuicb. The leper of the M iddle A jres ap- 
pesn at* LauMOw Ainoii|( the orders, kalf>militarf 
nnd hair-monastie, of the iMi centnry, was one 
which bore the titlo of the Knights of St. Lazarus 
(▲.D. 1 IIU), whose special work it was to minister to 
the lepnv, first of Sjrria, and afterwards of Europe. 
The use of lazaretto itnd lazar-house for the lojior- 
liospitaL Uien Ibuaded in all part^of Western Chri^ 
tendom, no less than that of lazzarone for the men- 
dicants of Italian towns, are indications of the effect 
<of the parable upon the mind of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, ;iud thciic« ujkiu iU later s[)cech. 

Laftd, one of the most common of metals, found 
gcnetalljr in tsIiis of >odts, though seldom in a me- 
tallic htate, nnd most commonly in combination 
with sulphur. It was early known to the ancients, 
-and the aUuslWi to it in Scripture indicate that 
the Hebrews were well acqaaint(^l with its uses. 
Tiie rocks in the neighbourhood of Sinai yielded it 
in faussqoantlties, and it was found in Egypt. That 
It was common in Palestine is shown by the expres- 
sion in Ecdus. xlrii. 18 (oomp. 1 K. x. 27). It was 
^^moIlg the Bfpoils of tlie Miilianites which the chil- 
dren of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Ueah, aftor thdr return from tiie abiai^hter of the 
tribe f Num. ixxi. 22). The ships of Tar.-hish sup- 
plied the market of Tyre with lead, tvs with other 
metals (Ez. xxrii. 12). Its heavin^s, to which 
allusion is mnde in Ex. xv. 10, and Ka^lus. iiii. 
14, caused it to be uM^i. for weights, wliich were 
either in the form of a round flat cake (Zech. r. 7), 
or a i«ug)k tmfaabaoned Inmp or ** irtone " (rer. 8) ; 
SbDMS mving in andent ttmei served the pui-pose 
of weights (oom[i. I'rov. xvi, 11). In nioleni mc- 
tallorgy lead is u«ed with tin in the composition of 
•oMer for fisteidi^ meCab together. That the 
andent Hebrews were ncijiiainli^l with the use of 
wider is evident from Isaiah xii. 7. No hint ii 
given as to the composition of the solior, but in all 
probability lead was one of the noaterials employed, its 
usage for such a purpose being of great antiquity. 
The aiiciejit Egyptians used it ioi l'.istcniiig stones 
together in the roogh jaxts of n building, and it 
was fbnnd Mr. Lajaid among the ruins at Nim- 
roud. In Job xix. 24 the allusion is .'UpfHised to he 
to the practice uf can iug inscriptions upon stone, and 
ponrlng molten lead into the cavities of the letters, 
to render them logihlo, and at the same time prc- 
aerre them tVom the action of tilc air. lu modem 
metallarXT lead is emplojad for the purpose of pu- 
rifyii^ nhrer fiom other mineral products. The 
alloy is nixed with lead, exposed to fusion upon an 
earthen vessel, and sulimittcd to a hlast of air. By 
this means the dross is consumed. This process is 
called tiie cupelling operation, widi whim the de- 
scription in Ez. xxii. 18-22, in tlM opilltoa of Mr. 
Hwier, aocurateiy coincidoH. 

uVm, one of the Kcthlnim whose descendants 
returned from Babylon r'll ln' I (Nch. vii, 

48>. He is called Laua>a in iha paiallel list of 
lEadrai^and 



JMtiuih. in £zr. ii. 45. 

XmI; Imtm. The word occars in the A. V. 

either in the singulai- or pluriil number in three 
diifetent senses — (,1) Le<tf or ieacta of trees. (2) 
Le(ne$ of the dowa of the Temple. (3) Zeinw* of 
the roll of a book. 1 . I.kaf ot a ti ee (alc-h, teirph, 
apKVj, The olive-leaf hi mculioned iu Gen. viii. 1 1 . 
Fig-lcares formed the first covering of our parents 
in^Eden. The barren fig-tre<> ( Matt. 19 ; Mark 
xi. 13) on the road between iJethany ;uid Jcru.aalem 
" h:ul on it nothing but leavet." The oak-leaf ia 
mentioned in la. i. SO, and vi. 13. The rigbteoas 
are often compaivd to green laares (Jer. xrii. 8), 
The ungo<llv on the other hand are as "an oak 
whose leaf fiideth" (Is. i. In Et, xlrii. 12 J 

Rev. xxii. 1, 2, there is probably an altosioa Iosobm 
tree whr<:*> l.-aves were used by the J>^w% as a medi- 
cine or ointment ; indeed, it is very likely that mouy 
plauta and leaves were thus made use of by them, 
as by the old English herbalists. 2. Leaves of 
doors (taildim, delcth). Tlie Hebrew word, which 
occult very macy times in the Bible, and which in 
1 K. Ti. 32 (margin) and 34 is tnuwhited " leares " 
in the A. v., Ogmm beems, ribt, wUt, &c. In Ear. 
xli. 24, the Hebrew yrorddeleth is the representative 
of both doors and letxoes. 3. Leaves of a book or 
roll {dcleth) ooeors in this sense only in Jer. xxxvi. 
23. Tiie Hebrew word (literally doors) woaldpeT" 
haps be mwe correctly tianslated coiumns, 

Le ah, the daa^Hnr of JjImhi (Ocn. idz. 16). 
The dulneas or weakness of Iwr eyes was so notable, 
that it is mentioned as a contrast to the benntifai 
form and aj-pcimncc of her younger si.ster Raehel. 
Her fiither took advantage of the opportonitj which 
tiie local inanfag^ntis aflbrdcd to peas her olT in 
her sister's stead on the uncon.<vioiis brido^iwni, 
and excused himself to Jacob by alleging that the 
custom of the country forbade the younger sister 
to be given first in marriage. J.icob'.s preterence of 
Kachel grew into hatred of Leah, after he had 
married both sisters. Leah, however, bore to him 
in quick socoenion Renben, Simeon, Jjerl, Jndah, 
then bsacihar, Zebolnn, and Dinah, before Radiel 
h.-id a child. She died some time after Jacob rearhe<l 
the south country in which his father Isaac lived. 
She was buried in the ftmily grave ia MadipeUb 
{'-v.. x'\r. 31). 

Leasijig, " falsehood." I'his word is retained iu 
the A. V. of Ps. iv. 2, v. 6, (nm the older English 
veivions ; but the Hebrew word of which it is the 
rendering is elsewhere almost uniformly translated 
"lies" (Vi. il. 4, Iviii. 3, kc). 

Leather. 1 he notices of leather in the Bible are 
singularly few ; indeed the word oocun but twiee 
m the A. V and in each instance in reference to 
the same object, a gtrdle (2 K. i. 8 ; Matt. iii. 4.) 
There are, however, other instances in which the 
word "leather" might with pioprioty b« substi- 
tuted for '*&kiu" (Lev. xi. U-, xiii. 48; Isuui. 
xxxi. 20). 

lAavea. Various substances were known to han 
fermenting qualities; but the ordinary leaven can* 
.si.sted of a lump ot' old dough in a high state of ler- 
meutation, which was inserted into the ma» of 
dough prepared ibr baking. The use of knTco was 
strictly forbidden in all offerings luide to the Lord 
by iire. It is in reference to these prohibitions 
that Amos (iv. 5) ironically bids the Jews of his 
day to " offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving tcitA 
teaven," in other instances, where the offering 
was t» be eonsamed bf tbt priests* and nat an the 
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altar, learcn might be used. Various ideas were as«o- 
ciated with the prohibition of leaven in the instances 
above quoted. But the most prominent idea, and 
the one which applies equally to all the cases of 
prohibition, is connected with the corruption which 
leaveu itstlf had undergone, and which it commu- 
nicated to bread iu the process of fermentation, it 
is to this property of leaven that our Saviour points 
when he speaks of the " leaven (i. e. the comijit 
doctrine) of the Pharisees and of the Sadducoca '* 
(Matt. xvi. 6) ; and St. I'aul, when he speaks of the 
*'old leaven" (I Cor. v. 7). 

Leb'anon, a mountain range in the north of 
Palestine. The name Lebanon signifies " white," 
and was applied either on account of the snow, 
which, during a great part of the year, covers its 
whole summit, or on account of the white colour 
of its limestone cliflfs and peaks. It Is the " white 
mountain " — the Mont Blanc of Palestine. Lebanon 
is represented in Scripture as lying upon the northeni 
border of the land of Israel (Dcut. i. 7, xi. '24; 
Jo^h. i. 4). Two distinct ranges bear this name. 
They both begin in lat. 33° 20', and run in parallel 
lines from S.W. to N.K. for about 90 geog. miles, 
enclosing between them a long fertile valley from 5 
to 8 miles wide, anciently called Coele-Syria, The 
western range is the ** Libanus " of the old geo- 
j^raphere, and the I/cbanon of Scriptmr. The eastern 
range was called " Anti-Lib«nus ' by geographei-s, 
and " Lebanon toward the sun-rising " by the sacred 
writers (Josh. xiii. 5). A deep valley called Wurf;/ 
tt-Teim separates the soutliem »e<:tion of Anti- 
Libanas from both Lebanon and the hills of Galilee. 
I^boDon — the western range— commences on the 
t-outh at the deep ravine of the Litany, the ancient 
liver Lcontes, which drains the valley of Cocle- 
Syria, and falls into the Mediterranean five miles 
north of Tyre. It runs N.E. in a straight line 
laraliel to the coast, to the opening from the Mcdi- 
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terranean into the plain of Emesn, called in Scrip- 
ture the " Kntrance of Hamath " (Num. xxxiv. 8). 
Here Nahr el-Kebtr — the ancient river Kleutheiats — 
sweeps round its northern en<l, as the Lcontes does 
round its fiouthem. The average elevation of tlie 
range is from 6000 to 8000 ft. ; but two peaks ris« 
considerably higher. On the summits of both these 
fwaks the snow remains in patches during the whole 
summer. The central ridge or backbone of Lebanon 
has smooth, barren sides, and gray rounded sum- 
mits. It is entirely destitute of verdure, and is 
covered with smidi fmgments of limestone, from- 
which white crowns and jagi^etl points of nakeii 
rock shoot up at inter\'aU. Here and there a few 
stunted pine-trees or dwarf oaks arc met with. The 
line of cultivation runs along at the height of about 
6000 fl. ; and below thU the features of the western 
slopes are entirely different. The descent is gradual ; 
but is everywhere broken by precipices and tower- 
ing rocks which time and the elements have chiselledi 
into strange, fantastic shapes. Itavines of singular 
wildness and grandeur fuiTOW the whole mountain 
side, looking in many places like huge rents. Here 
and there, too, bold promontories shoot out, and 
dip perpendicularly into the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. The rugged limestone banks arc scantily 
clothed with the evergreen oak, and the sandstone 
with pines ; while every avaibble spot is carefully 
cultivutPil. Tlie cultivation is wondertul, nnd shows 
what all Syria might be if under a goo<I govern- 
ment. Fig-trees cling to the naked rock ; vines 
are ti"ained along niuTow ledges ; long nuiges of 
mulberries, on terraces like ste|» of stairs, cover the 
more gentle declivities; and dense groves of olives 
fill up the bottoms of the glens. Hundreds of vil- 
lages are seen — hero built amid labyrinths of i-ocks ; 
there dinging like swallows' nests to the sides of 
clifFs ; while convent.*, no less numerous, are percheil 
on the top of every peak. The vme is still largely 
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cohiTilgd in every p«rt of the momitaiii. lelmMn 

also abounds in olives, fips, and mulberries; while 
aonie remnants cxi^t ot* the foresU of pine, oak, and 
cedar, which formerly coveitxl it (1 K. r. 6 ; P*. 
xxix. 5; Is. lir. 8; Ezr. iii. 7\ Consldei-aMo num- 
bers of wild beasts still inhabit it s l etiied gletis aiid 
higher peaks ; the writer has seen jackals, hyeoas, 
wolres, been, usd panthers (2 K. zir. 9 ; Cant. iv. 
8; Hsib. fi. 17). Some noble streams of classic 
<tli?biity li.ive their sources high iip in Lebanoo, 
and ruah down in abceta of foam through subUme 
gleiit» to ctdn with their rvMy wmten the tnuu- 
pai-ent bosom of the MeditcnuncaD. Along the hasc 
of Lebanon runs the ini^hr pldn of raoenida ; 
nowhere more than two nUee wide, and often in- 
terrupted by liolJ rocky spurs, that dip into the 
sea. The umia ridge of Lebanon is composed of 
Jura limestone, and abonndt in finrili. Long belto 
of more recent ■andstone run alonfr the western 
alopps, which is in places largely iropivgnated with 
irfsi. Lebanon was originally inhabited by Ute 
Hivites and GiUites (Judg. iii. 3 ; Josh. xiii. 5, 6). 
The wholo noimlaio range was awigned to the 
Israelites, hot Wt» nerer conqueicd by them (Josh, 
xiii. 2-6 ; Jadg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish mo> 
narchy it appean to haTO been lalgeet to the Phoe- 
nicians (1 K. V. 2-G ; Ear. iii. 7). From the Greek 
conquest until modem times Lebanon liad no sepa- 
rate h'\storj,a^AnH-Libamts. — The main chain of 
Anti-Libanns commences in the plateau of Biihlian, 
near the parallel of Cacsarea-Fhilippi, runs north 
to Hcrmon, and then north-east in a straight lioo 
till it sinks down into the great ]dain of finesa, not 
ftr from tiM rite of Riblah. HcitMOir f s the loftiest 

peidc; the next highest is a few niilrs uorth of the 
site of Ablla, beside the village of Jiluddnt and has 
on elevatien of aboot 7000 ft. Hie reet of the 
ridge aremges about 5000 ft. ; it is in jreneral bleak 
nod barren, witli bhelving giay declivities, gray 
cliffs, and gray rounded summits. Here and there 
we meet with thin forests of dwaif oak and juniper. 
The western slopes descend abruptly into the Jiu- 
ka a ; but tho features of the eastern aie entirely 
diflerent. Three aide>ridgei here ladiate from Her- 
mott, lika the ribs of an open Ikn, and form the 
snppoitiDg walls of three great terraces. Anti- 
Ubnnus is only once distinctly mentioned in Scrip- 
tore, where it is aecarately described as ** Ldianon 
toward the sun-rising " (Josh. xiii. 5). " The tower 
of Lebanon which looketh towai-d Damascus'* (Cant, 
rii. 4) is doubtless Hermon, whidi fiwms the most 
atiildng ieatore in the whole panonma roond that 
dty. 

I^b'tOth, a town which forms one ofthebst 
group of the cities of the South " in the enumera- 
tion of the possessions of Judah (Jodi. zr. 32), 

probably identical with Beth-LEBAOTH. 

lAbbae'u. This name oocors in Matt. z. 3, 
socording to Codex D (Bene) of the sizth century, 

and in the received Int. In Mark iii. 18, it is sub- 
btituted in a few unimportant MSiS. for Thaddeus. 

Leb'onalL, a place named in Jodg. szi. 19 only, 
l^booah has sai-virc'I to onr times under the almost 
identical form of el-Lub'xin. It lies to the west of, 
and close to, the NMus road, about eight miles nortli 
ofJieUin (Bethel), and two from SeHtm (Shiloh). 

XaWi, a name mentioned in the genealogies of 
Judiih (I Chr. iv. 21 only) as one of the descend- 
ants of Shelah, the third son of Judah by the 
Canajinitess Bath-ehoa. 

CHowe'Leeob.] 



I Le«kf (Heb. eUfiCr). The word cMlilr, wMdi 

in Xtmi. xi. 5 is tianslated Ireks, oicnrs twenty 
times iu tiie Hebrew text. The Hebrew term, 
which properly denotes graas, is derived from n 

root signifying "to be gieen," and may therefore 
stand in this passage for any groeo food, lettuce. 




CoDunua Ink {AtUum pamm). 



endire, &c., as Ludolf and Maillet have eonjec- 
tureJ ; it would thus be applied aoroewliat in tlie 

same manner as we use the terra "greens;" yet 
as the chdtstr is mentioned together with onions 
and garlidc in the teit, and as the most andent 

versions unanimously understand lech by the He- 
brew word, we may be satisfied with our own 
translation. There to, Ixnrever, another and a very 
ingenious interpretation of chiitsir, first proposed 
by Hcn^tenberg, and received by Dr. Kitto [J'icior. 
Bible, Mum. zi. 5), w^hich adopts a more literal 
translattoo of the original word, for, says Dr. 
Kitto, " among the wonders in the natural liistoty 




Trifondla fotaam-gnecQm. 

cf Egj'pt, it is mentioned by travellers that the 
common }ieople there eat with special relish a kind 
of grass siiutlar to chver." M&yex says of this 
pUut (whose scientific name is Triigim^ foemm 
Qratoum, belonging to the natural older Zt g um lm 
), that it w similar to cl«»ftr, bat its loam 
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tnore pointed, aod that great quantities of it ai'e 
«t«n by the people. The leek is too well-known 
to need deicription. Its botanical name is Allium 
poman ; it befoogs to the order Liliaceae. 

Lee«. The Hebrew themer bears the radical 
sense of pmenation, and was applied to " Ices " 
from the custom of allowing the wine to stand on 
the Ittt in order that its colour ami body might be 
better preserred. Hence the expression "wine on the 
lees," as meaning a generous full-bodied liquor 
(la, xxT. 6). Before the wine was consumed, it 
was Decenary to strain ofi* the lees; such wine 
WHS then termed " well refined " (Is. xxt. 6). To 
drink the lees, or " dregs," was an expression for 
the endurance of extreme punishment (Ps. Ixir. 8). 

LegioSf the chief sub-division of the Hom.m 
annyi containing about 6000 infantry, with a con- 
tiagCBt of cavalry. The term does not occur in 
the Bible in itA primary sense, but appears to have 
been adopted in order to express any large number, 
with the niiiiiiory ideas of order and subordination 
(>!.itt. xtri. 53 ; ilark t. 9.) 

Leliabim, oocarring only in Gen. x. 13, the 
name of a 3liznute people or tribe. There ran be 
DO doabt that they are the same as the KeUU or 
LeBU of the Ef^tian inscriptions, and that from 
them Libya and the Libyans derived their name. 
These primitiTe Libyans appear to have inhabited 
the oortbeni port of Africa to ^ west of Egypt, 
though latterlv driven from the coast by the Greek 
colonists of the Cyrenaica, as is more fully shown 
nnder Ldbiv. 

Lelli, a place in Judah, probably on the confines 
of the PhiUstiaes* country, bciwetin it and the cliff 
Etam ; the scene of Samson's well-known exploit 
with the jawbone (Judg. xr. 9, 14, 19). It con- 
tained an eminence RMnath-lehi, and a spring of 
great and lastiog repote— En hak-kore. Whether 
the name exiatu bobre the exploit or the exploit 
<M%iaated the bum cannot now be detci-rained 
fitMn the narratire. On the one hand, in vers. 9 
and 19, Lehi is named as if existing before this 
o cc ui Tence ; while on the other the play of tlic 
story and the sLitement of the bestowal of 
the name Ramatli-lehi look as if the reverse were 
intended. The analogy of similar names in other 
countries is in &vonr of its having existed pre- 
Tiooaly. A similar discrepancy in the case of 
Beer LAhai-roi, and a great similarity between the 
two names in the original, has led to the supposi- 
tion that that place was the lame as Lehi. But 
the atnatkRiB do not suit. Tlic same consideration 
woald also appear fatal to the identification pro- 
poaed by M. \ an de Velde at Tell el-Lekhiyeh, in 
the cztrane sooth of Pkketine. As far as the 
name goes, a more probable mggeatioo would be 
BeU'LiMiyeKf • village on the northern slopes of 
the great Wadij SulrimoM, about two miles below 
the upper Bcth-horon. 

Leinliel, the name of nn unknown king to 
whom bis mother addressed the prudential maxims 
in ProT. xxxi. 1-9. The Rabbinical 
rommentators identify Lemuel with Solomon. 
Grotius adopting a fanciful etymology from the 
Arabic, makes Lemuel the some as Hezekiah. 
Hitzig and others regard him as king or chief 
of an Arab tribe dwelling on tlie borders of Pales- 
tine, and elder brother of Agur, whoee name stands 
at the head of Pror. zxz. 

Iitnf^— (Heb. 'Oddshtm). There cannot be the 
least doubt that the A. V. is correct in its trans- 



lation of the Hebrew word which occurs in the 
four following passages: — Geo. xxv. l\4, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 28, xxiii. 11, and Ez. iv. 9. There arc 
three or four kinds of leutiles, all of which are 
still much esteemed in those countries where they 




are grown, viz. the South of Europe, Asia, and 
NorSi Africa: the ml Icotile is still a favourite 
article uf ftxxl in the East ; it is a small kind, the 
seeds of which aAer being di-corticated, arc com- 
monly sold in the bazaai-s of India. The modem 
Arabic name of this plant is identical with the 
Hebrew ; it is known in Egypt and Arabia, Syria, 
&c., by the name 'Adas, as we learn from the 
testimony of several tiavcllcrs. Lentile bread is 
still eaten Ly the poor of Egypt. 

Leopard (Heb. ndmer) is invariably given by 
the A. V. as the translation of the Hebrew word, 
which occurs in the seven following passages,— 
Is. xi. 6 ; Jer. t. 6, xiii. 23 ; Dan. vii. 6 ; Hos. 
xiii. 7 ; Cant. iv. 8 ; Hab. i. 8. lAopard occun 
also in Ecclus. zxviii. 23, and in Iter. xiii. 2. 




From the pass^e of Canticles, quoted above, we 
leom that the hilly ranges of Lebanon were in 
ancient times frequented by these animals, and it 
is now not uncommonly w?cn in and about Lebanon, 
and the southern maritime mount.iins of Syria. 
Burckhardt mentions that leopaids have sometimes 
been killed in " the low and rocky chain of the 
Richel mountain," but he calls them ounces. 
Under tlie name ndnUr, which means ** spotted," 



4G4 LEPER 

which is tamed bj the Uabometaiu of Sjm, who 
cmptof it ia Inmtji^ the ^ncllci. 

Leper, Leprosy. The predominftnt and ch^- 
rncteristic foim of kprosT in Scnpturc is a white 
variety, corering either tlie i>iith i> tiody or a large 
tract of its surface ; which has obtained the name 
of Ifpra Ifostiica. Such were the caseat of Moi»es, 
Miriam, Kaaman, and Ochazi (Ex. ir. 6; Num. 
xiU 10; 3 K. t. 1, 27; oomp. hn. xiii. 13^. 
Bttt, ramrinlilf eoongb* in the Moeaie Htoal« 
'liagnosis of the di^ease (Lev. illi., xiv.), this kind, 
when orerspreading the whole surtacei appean to 
be retKarded as •'cleui" (ziii. 13. 13. 16, 17). 
The K£;rf)tinn bondage, with Mn studied dopntli- 
tiuHS aiid privations, and especialijr the work of the 
kiln under nn Egyptian sun, roust have had a 
frightful tendency to generate this class of dis> 
orders ; hence Manetho asserts that the Egyptians 
drove out the Israelites as infected with lepiBsy — 
a strange retiex, perhaps, of the Mosaic luirrative 
«f tJte ** plagues * or Kg)-pt, yet probably alH» 
oentaining a gemi of trutli. Tlu- sudden <uid 
total change of food, nir, dwelling, nnd mode of 
Bit, caused by the E»Miiis, to this nation of newly- 
emandpated slaves may possibly hnrc hnd n fur- 
ther tendency pi-oduce skm-disorders, asul 
severe repressive measures may bavo been required 
in the deaert-moring camp to secure the public 
health, or to allay the panic of infection. Hence 
it is jHissil)li> that many, (lorhaps most ot" this 
rcpei-torjr of symptoms may hare disappeared with 
the period or the Emdita, and the soow-wbH* 
foi-m, which hnd pio-e.\istfd, may alone have 
ordinarily continued in a later a^'e. But it is 
obserraUe that, amongst thes>> LevitiiAl symptoms, 
the scaling, or yieelini; olT of the surface, is nowheie 
mentioned, nor tlierc any expression in the 
Hebrew text which points to exfoliation of tiie 
cutkle* The principal snorbid features are a 
ridnir or eirdtlog:, a scab or baldness, and a bright 
or white spot (xiii. 2). But <-5pe<'ially a wlnfe 
swelling in the skin, with a duuige of the hair 
of the part fnm the uatanil \At& to white or 
yellow (3, 10, 4, 20, 2:., or an appearance of 
a taint going "deeper than the skin," or again, 
"raw flesh" appealing in the swelling (10, 14, 
15), were critical* si^;us ot" jxllution. The mere 
swelling, or scab, or hi ij^ht sjiot, wns remanded for 
a week as doubtful i 4, 21, 2G, 31), and for a 
second such period, if it had not yet pronomeed 
(^o). If it then sprmd (7, 22, 27, 35), it was 
ae»-iJetl as pollnf ini,'. But it atttr the second 
period of quarantine the trace died away and 
showeti no symptom of apnadinf;, it was a mere 
scab, ntid tl:e pafi>:Tit was a>!jui^j;ed tltiii 'i?, 2.1, 
34). i'hia tijiidincy to spread s€vaii$ fspmaily 
to have boeu relied on. A spot most innocent 
in all other respects, if it "spread mui h abi-ood," 
was nndean; whereas, as before rciuarked, the 
man so wh'>lly overspread with the etil that it 
could And no farther range, was on the contrary 
«cioan" (13, IS). Thsae two opposite criteria 
sfvni to show, that whilst the disris,- manitVste^i 
activity, the Mosaic law imputed pollution to and 
impeeed eegregation <ki the aattm-, bnt that the 
point at which it might f« vicwM as havinc; run 
its course was the signal for his readmission to 
communion. It ie dear thai the leproay of L«t. 
siir. neiH any aewwe diasMe aprndiog on 



surfiwe of the body hi the wnjr dewribed, and tts 

shocking of asjx»ct, or so genoially suspeifeJ »f 
infection, that public feeling called for separation. 
It Is now undoaWd that the * leprosy " of modem 
Syi-ia. and which hni a wide range in Sjiain, Greec<», 
and Norway, is the Elephantiasis Graccorum. it 
is said to have been brought home br the cru> 
sadeis into the various countries of Wcatera and 
Northern Europe. It certainly was not the dts* 
tinctive white leprosy, nor do any of the des.-ribi^ 
svmptoms in Lsr. ziii. point to elephantiasis. 
"White aa snow" (2 K. r. 27) would be aa in- 
applicable to elephantiasis as to small-pox. Fur- 
ther, the most striking and fearful results of this 
motiem ao^alied ** leprosy" are wanting in tlie 
Mosaic description. Whether we regard Lev. xiii. 
as speaking of a group of disieases having rnut<:al1y 
a mere supei-ficial resemblance, or a i-eal alSnity, it 
need not perplex us that they do not correspond witli 
the threefold leprosy of Hippocrates (the iX^6t, 
Ktimi, and fi^kas), which are s*id by l'i.item;tn 
{Siin Diseases, Plates rii. and viii.) to prevail 
still respectively as lepra alpAoides, lepra tvlgaris, 
and lq:>ra ui;ncans. The first has more minute 
and whiter scale5, and the circular patches in 
which they fom are smaller than those of the 
vulgaris, which in scaly discs of different 

sizes havil^ marly always a liiciilar foiTO, first 
pi-esentinij ^mall distinct re<l shining elerations of 
the cuticle, then white scales which aocumulate 
sometimes into a tliick crust ; or, as Dr. Mason 
flocxi describes its appeanmce I'vul. iv. p. 4')1. .a.-, 
having a spreading scale upon an elevated base ; 
the devBtioni depnased tn tfw middle, but withoot 
a change of colour ; the black hair on the patches^ 
which is the pre\*ailing colour of the hair in Psles* 
tine, partici]Mtiog in the whiteness, and the patdM» 
themselves perpetually widening in their outline. 
A phosphate of lime is probably what gives thcir 
bright glossy colour to the scaly patches, and thiA 
in the kindred disease of icthyosis is deposited ia 
great abundance on the surface. The third nigri- 
C'tn", or rather .•^tf-fmint, is larcr, in toiin and di>- 
tributioo, resembling the second, but diflbiog in 
the dailt livid ooloor of the yiatdieB. The aealr 
incrustation"* of the first species infest the flat of tht- 
fore-arm, Icnec, and elbow joints, but on the tace 
seldom eitend beTood the forehead and tsmplea; 
comp. 2 rhr. xxvi. 19: "the leprosy ros^^ r.p in 
hiii IbreJiead." The cure of this ia not dnhcult ; 
the second scarcely ever heals ^Gd$o% Jk Med. 
28, §19). The third is always aocomnanied by a 
cachectic condition of body. Further, elephanti.isis 
itself has also passed current under the name of the 
" block Iqnosy." It is possiUe that the fre< kl. J 
spot" of the A. y. her. jiil. 89 may corre jKuifl 
with the harmless Irpi-'X afjih-j-'J-s, since it ia 
noted as " clean." There is a remarkable concur- 
rence between the Aearbylean (Choeph. 271*274) 
description of the di5<^se which was to prTnluce 
" lichens coursing over the flesh, erc<dicg with 
fierce voracity the fomur MtUinl atructure, and 
white hairs shooting up over the part diseased," 
and some of the Mosaic symptoms ; the sprendiin; 
etifiiry of the evil is dwelt upon Loth hy Mos.:* 
and by Acschyloa, as rindioating its cfaancter as a 
aeoarp!* of Ood. But the sy mp to ms of ** wblt« 
hairs" is a curious and exact c nfirmation of the 
geouineuess of the detail in the Mosaic account, 
especially as the ped^t langnage wmkl rather 
inply that the diMM ^oken St wu not then 
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«^rlm{>^ti^-\U^l in Greece, \nd thf sfrnncc Imrror 
of some other laod. There remaina & cui-tou» 
qnolioa* heSan wc qolfc Ltvitiew* at regards the 
l?prosr of g:irmpt!(s ;ind honsp?. Some hnve 
thought p.imsenti worn hy lepious patients iii- 
teoded. This rlimrfin ®^ garments and hmise- 
walls with the human epidciinis, as leprous, has 
mored the mirth of some, and the wonder of 
others. Yet modem science has established what 
gpet for to Tiodicate th» Moaic cbntfication as 
mm philoioplikal tfasn iiich carib. It ia now 
known that i\mv are some skin-iliserusos which 
originate in an ncarus, and others which proceed 
from a fungus. In theie we may profaably 6od 
the solution of the paraJcT. The anali->gv b. twp«n 
the insect which ft-ets the hnni:in !.kin and that 
which frets tba garment that covei~s it, bet\v(>i-ii 
the fungous growth that lines the crevia-s of the 
epidermis and that which creeps in tJic iiitoi>tices 
of masonry, is close enough for the purp-Dscs of a 
oenmooial inr, to which it is ewential that there 
abonld b« an arbitrary elenent intermingled with 
provisions manirt'>tly leasoiuLIe. Michaeh's has 
jH;q;gcit«d a nitrous etiiorescence on the lar&oe of 
the atooa^ prodoeed by siiltpetre, or ratliflr an and 
coBtainiiJg it, and i'J^uiiil: in red spot% and dtes 
the example of a house m Lubeck ; he mentions 
also cxi-jUation of the ittiaaa from other causes; but 
prolsihly thesi? npp^mnrps wo'il I nit be developed 
without a greater degi cc of damp than is common 
In Maitine and Arabia. It is manifi-st also Chat 
m diMaae in the hnman subject caused by an acnrus 
or by » fongna would be certainly contains, since 
the p^Jp3^:ative caunc could tmiistV-ned from 
person to poMu. The lepen of the New Test«> 
nent d» mii teoa to oAr ooeasfon for apedal 
remark, sav.-? that hj thf! N. T. period the disease, 
as licnovi-n in Palestine, probably did not differ 
materially fvem the Hippocratic i-ccord of it. 

Xo'ahem, a rariation in the form of the name of 
L.iisir. aihmaixls Dax, owurrmg only in Josh. 
Xix. 4 7 (twice). 

Lethach (Hoc iii. 2, margin). [.Measures.] 

Lett ns, Uie some as Hattush (1 Ead.riii. 29). 

Let naMm, the n:iine of the second of the sons of 
Dedao. son of Joksban, Gta. xxr. 3 (and 1 Chr* i. 
32, Vul^.). Fmad Identififfa it with Stan, ana 
ot' the ancient and extinct tribes of Arabia, likt as 
he compares L<eummim with Umetyim. 

la'vmmim, tha nana of the thuti of tiie <!»• 
aoendaiits of Dedan, Km of Jok&han, Con. xxv. 3 
(1 Chr. L 32, Vulg.), being in the plural i'omx like 
his brethren, Asshmriffl and Latuahin. It evidentlj 
refers to a tribe or people ypninij f oni D.?dan. 
I.eammim has been idcntilitii with the 'AAAot^• 
fuuTwrsu of I*tolemy, and by Frcsnel with an Arab 
tribe called Uateiyim. The hrtter was one of the 
TCfy andent trilws of AmUa of whidi no genealogy 
is gircn by the Arahs. and ulio apjx'ar to have 
been ante-Abrahamk, and possibly aboriginal in- 
hahttanta of tha oonntry. 

Le'vi. 1. The namt* of th«» third son of Jacob 
by his wifu Lenh. Thii, like most other names in 
the patriarchal history, was connected with the 
thotitrribi and fcelinp that gntherwl round the child's 
bii tb. As derivEd fiom Idcdh " to adhere," it cave 
utterance to the hope of the mother that the atTec- 
tkns of har hnabraid, which had hitherto retted on 
the fiiTonred Raehd, weald at but be drawn to her. 
"This time will my htishand !;« joined unto me, 
hecanse I have borne him three tons " (Gen. xzix. 

Cost. D. B. 



^4). The new-lioni cliild wx* to be a fresh link 
binduig the pareuts to atch other more clooMely than 
before. One fact alone is recorded in which he ap- 
pears prominent. The sons of Jnroh have come 
tiom Pfldan*Aram to Cajuuiu with their father, and 
are with )iim "at Shalem, a city of Shahorn.'* 
Their sister Dinah goes out " to fee the danghtei^ 
of the Ixmd " (Gen. xxiir. 1 ), i. e. as the words pro- 
bably indicate, and as .losephws distinctly states 
{Aat. i. 21)t to be pneeot at one of their gnat 
annnal gatherings for lome ftatiral of naitore* 
worship, analogous to that which we meet with 
afterwards among the Midianite^i (Num. zxr. 2)* 
The license ot the time or the abHDce of her natural 
c;uardiani; cxpmes lier, though yet in earliest ronth, 
to Ixi^i and outrage. A sUin is left, not only on 
her, but on the honour of her kindred, whidi* 
according; to th*- rough justice of the time, nothing 
but blood could wash out. The duty of extorting 
that revenge fell, .is in the case of .\mnon and 
Tamar (3 Sam. xtii. 23), on the brothera rather 
than the ikther, jnat as, in the eaae of Rebeleah, it 
heIon':;e'l to tlie brother to conduct the ne^'otlations 
for the marriage. Simeon and Levi take the taak 
npen themadvaa. The hiiCoiy that fellowa ia that 
ot a cowardly and repulsive crime. For the offence 
of one man, they destroy and plunder a «hole city. 
They cover their munleroua s<iiemej with fair 
words and professions of friemlship. They make 
tlie very tokeji of tlieir rtligion the instrument of 
their perfidy and revenge. Their father, timid 
ami anxiona aa everi ottera a feeble lamentation. 
Of other fecte in the life of Levi, there are none In 
which he takes, as in this, n prominent and dis- 
tinct part. He shaits in the hatred which his 
brothen hear to Joaeph, and joiaa in the plola 
agflinsl him (den. xxxrii. 4). Simeon appeal's to 
have been foi'cmost in this attack on the forouted 
son of Rachel ; and it ia at least probable that in 
this, as in their fonner trnit, Simeon and Levi 
were brethren. After this wt trace Levi as joining 
in the migration of the tribe that owned Jacob as 
its patriarch. He, with his three rons, Oershoo, 
Kohath, Meimi, went down Into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
1 1). As one of the foui- eldest sons \vc mav think 
of him as among the five (Gen. xlvii. 2) that were 
•pedally pemtod before Pharaoh. Then cones 
the last s<vne in wluoh his name app^ai-s. When 
his father's death draws near, and the soai are 
gathered round him, ha hean the old crime itrought 
nj> again to receive its sentence from the lips that 
are no lojiger feeble and hesitating. They, no loss 
than the incestuous first-born, had forfeited the 
privileges of their birthright.«-A. Son of Mcl«^i, 
one of the near Moeators of onr Lord, in fhet the 
great-grandfather of Jos^'ph ^Luke [[i. 2 » .— 8. A 
more remote anoeetor of Chrint, son of Simeon 
(Lake Iii. 29V— 4. Marir it. U; Lnke r. 27, 29. 
[MArritinv.] 

Levi'atiUUl occurs five times in the test of the 
A. v., and once in the margin of Job iii. 8, where 
the text has " mourrtin;^." In the Hebrew Bible 
the word iicyati'tany nhrch is, with the foregoing 
exception, always left untranslated in the A. V., is 
found onlv in the following passage*: Job iii. 8, 
xL 25 (xfi. 1, A. v.); Ps. Ixxiv. 14, civ. 2tJ; I*, 
xxvit. 1. In the mai-gin of .Tob iii. 8, and text of 
Job xii. 1, the erooodile ia meat dearly the animal 
denoted by the Hebrew word. Pi. Ixxir. 14 ahu 
dearly points to this same saurian. The context 
of Ps. dr. 26 seems to show that in this passage 
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the nuDA npre*ento mom Muaud of tlie wlude 
tiSlwj Int ft ii MMMwhil noMftsiB whet wihiwl 

is denoted in h. jxvii. 1 . The pessage in Job iii. 8 is 
beset with difficulties. There can however be little 
doaUthlitlwnaiftaiitiMcoiTectrraderiiig. There 
appmrs to be some refpr?ncc to those who practised 
enchantments. The detailed description of levia- 
than given in Job ill. iodiaputablj belongs to the 
trooodib. TIm EgfjMn emoodile mlso is certaiiilT 
the aiiinil teted V MAfli b ^ Isdr. 14. 




The leviathan of P.<. < iv. CG seems dearly enough 
to allude to some gio;it cetacean. The Orca glO' 
diator (Gray), the' J'hyscdus arUiquorum (Gray), 
or the Horqwtl dc la M^dUerrmde (Cuvier), are 
not uncommon in the MediterrBoean, and in an- 
cient times the species may have hopn inom 
namaoDB, Thm is wmm ooourtaintj about the 
MMAaRofIf.iiTli. 1. As tkt ton bvfaMm Is 
evidently used in no limited sense, it is not impro- 
bable that the "leviathan the piercing serpent," or 
''bdathmi the crooked serpent," may denote some 
qieeies of the great rock-snakes (Boidne) which are 
COmiDon in South and West Africa, pet haps the 
HorUilia SMOi, which Schneider {Ampk, 866), 
under th« sfoonym Boa hieroglyphica, appears to 
identiiy with the huge serpent represented on the 
Egyptian monoments. 

jji'yiM, impropedy giren as a propsr Mine in 
lEsd. iz. 14. ftls sbnplyaoomip&B of •■flw 
Lcvitf " in Kzr. x. 1 5. 

JiS'vites. The analogy of the names of the other 
tribes of bmd woold lead as to indode nnder these 
titles the whole tribe that tmced its descent from 
Leri. The eiistcnce of another division, however, 
within the tribe itself, in the higher office of the 
priesthood as limited to " the sons of Aaron," gave 
to the common form, in this instance, a peculiar 
meaning. Most freauently the Levites are dis- 
tinguished, as socb, mm the priests (1 K. viU. 4; 
EBr.ii.70; John {. 19, &e.), and this is the nwm- 
ing which hj« pei-petuated it'iclf. SiTncfimes the 
word extends to the whole tribe, the priests in- 
elndsd (Nan. nr. 2; Jodi. nri. 8» 41 ; Bz. tL 
25; Lev. ixT. 32, &c.). Sometimes npiin it is 
added as an epithet of the smaller portion of the 
tribe, and we read of " the priests the Levites " 
(Josh. iii. 3; Ei. xlir. 15). The history of the 
tribe, and of the functions attached to its several 
•irdm, is obviously essential to any right apprehen- 
rion of the history of Israel as a people. It will 
fall naturally into toar great periods. I. The time 
of the Ejo<1iis. II. The peno<i of the Jti lgrs, 
111. That of the Monarchy. IV. That from the 
Captivity to ^ dotnictioo of J«aaikiii.««I. The 



(absence of all reference to the consecrated charMtar 
ofthoLorites In tbo book of Oflaaals isiiotleeoUo 
enough. The only occasion on which the patriarch 
of the tribe appeai-s — the massacre of the She> 
daemites — may indeed havs oontribnted to in- 
fluence the histoiy of his descaid.'mts, by fostering 
in them the ^ame fierce wild seal against ail that 
threatened to violate the pnriU of their race; but 
generally what strikes ns is Am tbaenoe of all re- 
cognition of the later ch a racter. In the genealogy 
of ricu. xlvi. 11, in like manner, the li^t <: «■> not 
go lower down than the three sons of Leri, and 
tfasy are given in Iho ordar of tbslr Urtk, not la 
that which would havf corresponded to the official 
superiori^ of the Koliathites. There are no 
rigns, agpu, timt the tribe of Leri had any special 
pre-eminence over the other?; daring the Eeyptinn 
bondage. Within the tribe it>tlf there aie &ome 
sbght tokens that the Kohathites are gaining tho 
first place. But as yet there ars no tnoM of • 
caste-idiaracter. no signs of any ii^nlioB to cs(n> 
Miih an hereditary priestho(»d. Up to this time 
the IsTMiiies had woinhi|>ped tho God of their 
ftlhsrs aftv tiisfr fkllien m si iDff. It was a|H 
parently with this as their ancestral worship 
that they came up out of i^gypt. The ** young 
iind" d* the som «f Israd offer saerifioes (Eju 
xxiv. 5). Thf^v, we may inftr. are th- priests 
who remain with the people while Mosca ascends 
the heights of Sinai (xiz. 22-24). They repre- 
sented the troth that the whole people were " « 
kingdom of priests" (xix. 6). Neither ther nor 
the *' officers aii l jiiJgf* " appointed to assist Moses 
in administering justios (zrilL 25) are connected 
in any special rnamnr widi the tribs of Levi. Tlw 
first ^t(■J) towards a chajige was made in the inNti- 
tution of an hereditaij priesthood in the tamilj of 
Aaron, during the fint withdrawal of Uom to 
the solitude of Sinai ftxviii. 1). The next extCM- 
sion of the idea of the priesthood grew out of the 
tanrible crisis of Ex. xxxii. The t^be stotxi forth, 
separate and apart, recognising ercn in this stem 
work the spiritual as higher tlmn the natural, and 
therefore counted worthy to l>e the representatiTe 
of the ideal life of the people^ ** an Israel within an 
Isioel.* F^rom tUs time aooonlfaigly they occupied 
a distinct position. The tribe of Levi was to take 
the place of that earlier priesthood of the first- bom 
as reprMentaUres of tho hrftasa s of the people. 
The minds of the peoj^le were to be drawn to the 
fact of the substitution by the close numerical cor- 
respondence of the consecrated tribe with that of 
those whom they replaced. As the Tab-macle was 
the sign of the presence among the people of their 
unseen King, so the Levites weif, among ti.' other 
tribes of Imdi* as the royal guard that waited 
oidariTcly 00 Him. When the people wave at rest 
they encamped as pianlinns round the sacred tent 
(Num. i. 51, xviii. 22). The Levites might come 
Motor thMk the other tribes ; Imt they might not 
sacrifice, nor bum incen'«, nor see the *' hnly 
things** of the sanctuary till they were COTcre»l 
''Sum. iv. 15). When on tbe mardi no bonds 
but theirs might strike the tent at the commcnoe- 
ment of the diiy's journey, or cany the parts of its 
structure during it, or pitch the tent once again 
when they halted (Nam. i. 51). It was ohviooaly 
essential ior such a woric that there dwofd he m 
fixed assit^mcnt of duties; and now acct)rdingly 
we meet with the tint outlines of the organ ixatioQ 
wUdi aAenraidi hecMM pamumL The dirWoa 
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of tlM tnbt into the three sections that tntoed thni: 
descent from 1i» Nns of Lcri, ftmed tiM KKOODd- 

wc ik of it. Tlie work which they all k-vT to do 
requtrfd a ouui's full straigth, and therefore, 
fhoQgh twenty ww the itsitiB|^|MlBt Hut inilitaiy 
s«rrice (Num. i,\ they were not to enter on their 
active serTuo till they were thirty (Num. iv. 23, 
30, 35). At fifty they were to be free from all 
duties but thoee of superiotendence (Kom. riii. 25, 
2G). The result of this limitation gave to the 
Kuhathites 2750 on active service out of 8600 ; to 
theeoMof G«niKio 2630 ontof 7500i totliOMof 
Ifmri 8S00 out of 0200 (Nimi. h.). Of time 
the Kobathitf.*, .xs nearest of kin to the priests, helil 
iiom the first the highest offices. Tbejr were to 
bcn-nlltlMTnMils of tfaeMDotoarjr, the aik itself 
included (Num. iii. 31, tv. 15; Deut. ixxi. 25), 
after the priests had a>rere«l them with the dark- 
blue doth which was to liide them from all pro- 
fane t^ZQ- .ID J thus thf-y Lfiiimt' also the fttnrdiaiis 
of all the iiiiCfeJ tieasiae^ wbitli the yK'Opie had so 
freely otfered. The Gershonites had tu cirry the 
tent-hangings and curtains (Hum. iv. 22-26). The 
heavier burden of the hoards, bars, and pillars of 
the taki naclr fell on tho sons ofMerari. Before the 
aBarcfa began the whole tribe was onoa again Ml«mnl7 
•at apart. Tha neir'hisUtatiMi wai, ho««T«r, to 
receive a severe sh©f.k from those who were most 
interested in it. The section of the Levites whose 
position brought them into contact with the tribe 
of n' uli.it conspired with it to re.Tss(jTt the old 
patriaictiiil &ystem of & hoi^hold priesthood (Num. 
xri.). When their self-willed amUtiOB hM been 
vm^bed it was time also to provida mora de- 
ntUtdy tor them, and this involved a permanent 
organisation for the future as well tis for the pre- 
sent* Jehovah was to be their iuheiitance (Xum. 
xriii. 20; Dittt t. 9, xriii. 2). Tbejr were to 
have no t< i l; : i 1 j>o<ises6ion8. In place of them 
the J were u» receive from the others the tithes of 
the produce of die hmd, firom wUdi Ouj, in their 
tniTi. ofTered a tithe to the priests, as a reco-^nition 
of tikeii- higher consi<aatloB (2>iuin. xviii. 21, 24^, 
96 ; Neh. x. 37). When the wanderings of the 
people should hit over and Uie tabernacle have a 
settled place, gn^t part of tlic labour that had 
fallen on them would come to an end, and thej too 
WOOld oead a fixad abode. Distinctness and difiu- 
sioo w«iw boCh to be teettred by the assignment to 
the whole tril-o of forty-cii^ht cities, with an out- 
Ijing '* mburb " (Num. xxxv. 2) of maadow-land 
lev the paatmage ef thdr HoAb and herdi. Tha 

rpTfrrnrp of the [>eopIe for them was to be 
heighteued by the selection of bix of time as aties 
«f refuge. Through the whole latid the Levites 
were to t,'iko tlic p!ac« of the oM houscliold prie^tis. 
sharing m fealividji and lejotciugj; i Deut. .in. 19. 
xiv. 2G, 27, xxvi. 11 j. Every third ye;u tJiey 
wei-e to have an additiooal share in tho produce 
of the hind (Dent xiv. 28, xxri. 12). To "the 
pii«>t-S the Levite.s" w.is to belon;:^ tlie otTiix' of 
preMTving, tnuucribing, and interpreting tiie law 
(Orat. xrii. 9-13; boL 98). Such, if one majr 
■ ' s|« ak. w.ia the lJ«d of tlie relii^Ious orcanisation 
which was prsseiit to the mind of the lawgiver. 
The great principle was, that tho warrior-cnate 
who hfid ijuarJf«l the tent of the capt;un of the 
hosts of Israel, i>hould b« throughout tiie laud Oa 
witMa&c:- tiiat the people aUU owed allegiance to 
Ilim. An yet, no traoee appear of their character 
as a learned caatet and of the work which after- 



wards belooEGd to them as hTmn*writetd and 
ntiiieiaBs.^11. The MnMsBor ef HeMa, theaprh he> 

longini;^ to another trih<?, did (jiithfully nil that 
could be done to couvert thk idea iutu a reality. 
The submission of the Gibeonites, after thejr had 
obtained a promise that their lives should W sp.-\'<Nj, 
caaUed him to relieve tiie Uibeniivi^ious ot Gcr- 
shon and Memri ef the most burdensome of their 
duties. The conquered Hivites became " heweri. 
of wood and drawers of water " for the house of 
Jehovah and for the congregation (Josh. ix. 27). 
As soon as the oaoqaemv had advanced far enough 
to prooetd to a paratioD «f tiie oonntry, the foiiy- 
(ijht citicj were a^sii^ncd to them. The samty 
memorials that are Idl us in the book of Judges 
&il to ihoir how fiur, for any length ef time, tiie 
reality nnswrre(i to th? idea. The tendency of 
the people to lull iuto the idolatry of the -neigh- 
bouring nations showed either that the Levites 
fiile*! to War their witness to the truth or had 
no jiower to culbrcc it. i'hc old household priest- 
hood revives, and there is the ri»k of the national 
worahip biaaidoff npintoiodindnalism (Judg. xvi.). 
The Aaradcia license of the sens of Eli may be 
looked ujKin us the n>ult of a long j)eiio*l of decav, 
afiiscting the whole order. The work of Samuel 
was the darting-point of a bettor time, ffimself a 
Levite, and, tliough not a priest, K'longiuf^ to that 
section of the Levites which was near^t to the 
priesthood (1 CSir. ri. 28), adopted .-^s it were, by a 
sjKxial dedicntion into the pri«'stly line and trained 
fur iL& otliccs (1 tiam. li. 18), 1m appears as in- 
fusing a fresh lifi^ the author of a new organisa- 
tion. There is no reaaoo to think, indeed, that 
the companies or schools of ^e sons of the pro- 
phets which appear in his time (1 Sam. \. ')). .and 
an traditionally said to have bem ibuoded by him, 
oonristed exdnsirsly of Levitea; bat there are 
many 'gTi- that the memUns of that tribe formfKl 
a large element in the new order, and received new 
strength from it.«»Ill. Tho captmro ef the Atfc by 
the Philistines did not entirely interrupt the wor* 
sihip of the liiiiiclite.s, and the ministrations of the 
Levites went on, iirst at Shiloh (1 Sam. xiv. 3), 
then for a time at Nob (1 Sam. xxii. 11), after- 
wards at Gibcon (1 K. iii. 2; 1 Chr. xvi. 39}. 
The history of the return of the ark to Beth- 
shemesh alter ita capture by the Philistines, and its 
subsequent reraoval to Kirjath-jearim, points appa- 
rently to some strange eoiiiplications, rising out of 
the anomalies of this period, and afl'ecting, in some 
nawan, the poiitiMi of the tribe of Levi. Hie 
mle of .^amnel and his ?ons, and the prophetical 
character now connicctcd with the tribe, tended to 
give them the position of a ruling caste. In the 
strong desire of the people for a king, we mnv 
perhaps ti-ace a protest against the assumptiou by 
the Levites of a higher position than that originally 
aaaigood. The reign of Saiil» in ita kter period, 
was at any rata the aaaerUon of a adfowilled powei* 
again.<-t the priestly onlcr. The reign of Uivid, 
hiowevei-, wrought the change fittm penecution to 
honour. When hia kiogdem was estaUwhed, thm 
CJ^me a fuller orpani^.ition of the wh- If ?r be. Their 
position m relation to the priestlioo^l was oncti ag<uii 
definitely recognised. Whm the ark was earned 
up to its new restint;-phice in .hTUs;ilem, their 
ckiiui to l« the k^rers of it was puhlicly adcnow- 
Icdged (1 Chr. xv. 2). In the procesKion which 
attoided the ultimate ooarojaiwo of the ark to its 
naw nstlng-nlaoe the Leriteo Wfio aatnokupiia, 
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vwril^ their lioen cphodc* nod appmiDg in thfir 
Titw dtaracter ra minitrelf (1 Chr. xv. 27, 28). 

In tlie woisliip of tlu' tahf'i r-arlf iin(l*'i' I>;i\i<l, as 
afteiwatik in that of the Temple, we maj trace a 
development of tin nhnplw amngemMiM of the 
wilderacss an<1 <if Shiloh. The I.evites were 
the gatekeepeiti, vergers, nncristnns, chonstei'S of th? 
ffutral sanctuary of the nntion. They were, in 
It'll' laiitjur';-" - 1 Chr. xxiii. 24-ri2, to which we 
nuty ;"etfr as almost the lotus c(assici4^ on this i»ub- 
jet-t, " to wait on the sons of JVaran for the sen*ice 
of the house of Jehorali, in the coin-tn, nnd the 
•chsmberii, nnd the purifying of all holy thinj's," 
This iiicluiii'ii thf (lutv fif jiiovidiii!^ " for the sJicw- 
'bread, and the fine Hour for meatK>(rering, oikI for 
«he onleareoeii braid.'* Thsf were, bendeo this, to 
>'tand every morning to thank and praise Jehovnh, 
and likewiae at even." They were lastly " to 
tfflSar"'— A to sssist the prie>t'« in offering — "all 
burnt- wnfices to Jehovah in the saljlaths and on 
the set tetots." Tin-y liveil for tlie greater part 
of the year in their own cities, and came up at 
^xed periodji to take their turn of work (1 Chr* 
•Kxv., xxvi.). How long it lastad W9 hal» no snflfW 
rient datA for determining. The cihication which 
'4ha Lorites received for their peculiar duties, no 
ilea than their oonnoion, more or leai intiraato, 
• with the schools of the prophpts, would tend 
' <0' make them, so far as there was ntiy education 
: at all, Um teociheni of the otliers, the transcribers 
; and interpreters f f the Law, the chroniclere of 
-the times in whicli they live<l. We have some 
atrikmg instjinccs of their appi'aiiuicc in this new 
character. The two books of Chrooicloa bear un- 
tnistakeable marfw of having been writtw by men 
whose' interes^ts wi re all gathoroii roun.l the serv- 
ie» of the Temple, and who were fjunilim' with 
' its reoordis. The former sttbdiTiiiona of <h« tribe 

I were re<;<>c^iged in the assignment of ttn i 
•dntics, and the Kohnthit*^ retaiaeU their M pic- 
cmifMoet. M in the old dnys of the Exodiu* ao hi 
the oreant^itinn iind<n- D?»vid, the I.evites were not 
included in tha gvucral census of the people (1 Chr. 
.\xi. and formed nccoixiin^r no porttOQ of its 
tiiiliiary strength. A sepamtc ccnstu, made appai^ 
^iitlr before the change of age just mentioned 
n Chr. xxiii. 3), drives — •24.000 over the work of 
the Temple, 6000 otficer* and judges, 4000 
poi-ters, 1. e. gate-keepers, and, as SQch, bearing 
4U111S fl Ciir. ix. 19; 2 Chr. wxu 2), 4000 
ptaising Jchovali with instruments. The latter 
«nmber, however, must havo faiektded the full 
clwriisc? of the Temple. The more skilled muai- 
<-.ians auioiig tlie sous, ot Ilcnun, Ahaph, and Jedn- 
thun are numbered at 288, in 24 sections of 12 
«adi. The revolt of tiie ten tribes, and the policy 
pursued bf Jeroboam, led to a gr«it change in tlie 
position of the I.evites. Thoy were the witm^sst.-^ 
of an appointed order and of a ceoUid worship. 
Ha trisMd to make the prireta the ereataiti tm 
instruments of the kinij;, and to establish a pi-orin- 
cial and divided wnrshi]). The natund I'esult was, 
-that they left th« citiei; ngfigned to them hi the 
■territoiy ' f I'^i-^t 1, anJ •j;atlii r<><i round the metro- 
polis of .lu.i.iii 2 Chr. xi, I S, 14). In the kingdom 
of Judah tliey were, from this time f'orwaixl, a 
powerful body, politically, as well as fcdeaiaa» 
tically. We f?nd them prominent in the war of 
-\bijali against Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii. 10-12). 
•fhey are sent out hy Jehoahaphat to instruct and 
jadge the people (2 Chr. is. 8>10). Tha apostasy 



that followed on the marrii^ of Jabonm and 
Athftlfah exposed them fbr a time to the dotnhMnc« 

of a hostile svsteni ; hut th" services of the Tcmj>le 
ap|ienr to have gooe on, and the Lcrites were again 
conspicnooB ia tho oeonter'»«volntioD effeetad hf 
Jehoiadn (2 Chr. itiii.), and in n»?torinir thi* 
Temple to its former stiUeliness under Jottsh 
(2 Chr. xxiv. ."j). The closing of the Temple under 
Ahaz involvw] the c^-sntifin nt once of their work 
and of their privileges (2 Chr. .xxriii. 24). Under 
Hezekiah they again became jirominent, as cons*- 
crating themselves to the special work of dcaosiDE 
and repairing the Temple (2 Chr. irix. and 
the hymns of David and of ,\s.Tph wei-e a;:;iin re- 
newed. Their old privil^cs were restorml, thejp 
were put forward as teaebert (2 Chr. zxx. SS), 
and the j\iytiiciit of tithes, which h.^'l j^voKiMy 
been discontinued under Ah.iz was ipnewc<d : Chr. 
ixri. 4). The genealogies of the tribe were revised 
(ver. 17), anil the old cLi-siti'-ati' :i 1;- it-s '.ground. 
The reign of Maiiasseh was tor tlicm, during the 
givater part of it, a period of depression. That of 
Josiah witaesMd a fredt reiiral and y***—***" 
(2 Chr. xxxir. 8-13). In the great poMowr of hia 
eichtc-enth year they took their place as teichers of 
tlM people, as well as leaden of their worship 
(3 Cnr. mw. 8, 15). Thm came the Egyptian 

and Chaldaean invasions, and tlie rule of cowaidlr 
and ai)o&tat«! kings. The saci-ed tiiU: its^h t>how«-d 
itself unfaithful. They had, as the penalty of their 
slti, to witness th" destrnofion nf the Temple, and 
to ta»te the bitteiue^s of exile.*— IV. Alter the 
Captivity. The position taken by the Levites in 
the first movements of the retnm from Babjlon 
indicates that they had dierishdi tiie traditions and 
maintjiincd the piactices of their tril«'. They, we 
may belicre, were those who were ^>ectally called 
on to raif to their oonqnenns one of the son^ of 

Zioii. It is iiotio-ahle, liowever, tliat in the first 
body of retuining exiles tiwy are iTrrsmt in a dis- 
prqxnliooately small number (ker. iL S9<43). 
These who do cnme lake their oM ji;irts at (he 
tbuudation and de«iication of the se^'oud Temple 
{Vjtv. iii. 10, vi. 18). la the next morerocnt 
under Ezra their reluctance (whatever may have 
been its origin) was even more rtrongly marked. 

None of th<>m presented themselves at the fust 
great gathering (I^r. viii. 15). The special efforts 
of Ezra did not aoooeed in bringing together more 
than :>8, and their place had to 1* tllle t by of 
the Meliiiiiim (ib. 20). Those who returned with 
him resumed their functions at the feast of Taber- 
nacles as te:uhei-s and interpreters (Neh. viii. 7), 
and those who were most active in that work were 
foremoat also in chanting the hymn-like prayer 
which iq>pean in Neh. ix. as the last great cflWt 
of Jewish pmlmody. They are recognised in tho 
givat national covenant, and the otfcnnir' 'I'l'l 
tithes which were theii* due ore once more solemnly 
SNured to them (Nelt. x. 37-39). They tak« thrir 
old plao' S in the Temple and in the vill.n;:^>s rear 
Jerusalem ^Neb. xii. 29), and are present in liiU 
array at the gnat finrt of the Dedication of th« 
Wall. The two prophets who were active at the 
time of the Iktiiru, Il:ii:gai and Zeehariali, if they 
did not belong to the tribe, helped it forward in 
the work of restoration. The strangest measures 
are adopted by Nehemiah, as before by Ejn^. to 
gnard the jniiity of tii'^ir blofMl iVonn th' iit:itiii- 
nation of mixed mamnges (Exr. x. 23) ; and tbey 
are mada dM special guardtans tt Ih* holinoii oir 
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the Sabbath (Neh. xiii. 22). The last prophet 
of the 0. T. aees, as part of his rUion cf tlx' lntt«r 
dftj*, tb« time wim the Lord **«ball puritV the 
MM of T^" (Mai. lit. S). The goklnwe of 

the O. T. fnils us at this point, and the hlstosy 
of the Levites in relation to the national life be- 
oiNBC* eoBwqaentljr • ttatter of inferenc* nod con*' 
jecture. The sjfnagoifnp worship, then originnt^d, 
or receiving a new tlt'irelopmeot, was oipuuMxi 
irrespedireir of them, and thiu througbotit the 
n-hn!e of Palestine there were means of instruction 
iu the Law with which they wcjt» not connected. 
During the period that followed the Captiviir they 
cMitributcd to the fomatioa of tht ao-«alled Grait 
Sj-nagogue. They, with tiw firierto, theorvtteallf 
coiutitute'i .md jiracf ie;il!y formed the majority of 
tbo pennaaeot Saohfidrim, and as such had a lui^e 
share in the admfaiictnitkn of jostioe ma in oiyrital 
f a*e<. Tliey take no prominent pnrt in the JTaci^- 
bnean strugs^les, though they must iia%'e been ]>rfs< nt 
at the great purification of the Temple. They 
jippenr but seldom in tlie history of the N. T. 
\Vhcre we meet with their iiaim-s il is aii the type 
of a formal heartless worship, without sjrmpathy 
and without love (Luke x. 32). The mentioii of 
a f^ft of Cyprus in Acta ir. 36 tbowa ^at 
the c!ian.;fN r,t the previous erntury had canifii 
that tribe also into " the dispened among the 
Gcntflcf." Later on in the biatory of the first 
century, \vh*.ii tlie Temple had nKreivril its final 
completioti under tiie jounger Agrippa, we tiud 
OM nction of the tritw mpgei ift a now move- 
ment. With that strange tinmnsctonsness of n 
coming doom which so often maikit the l&nt &Uge 
of a decaying system, the singers of the Temple 
tbooght it a fitting time to nppljr for the right 
of wearing the same linen garment as the priests, 
;ui'i pei-suaiii.tJ tlie kin ,' that the eon'X'j-sion of this 
privilege would be tho glory of his reign (Jotepb. 
Jnt. tx, 8, §6). The other LevlCee at tiSo Mse 
time a^^k'^l for and oltain*^! tlie privilege of joir.ip„' 
in the Temple choruses, from which hitherto they 
iiad boctt excluded. Tho destrnction of the Temple 
5o soon af^er they had attaincfl the ol jert nf their 
■lesires came as with a grim irony to sweep away 
their occupation, and so to deprive them of every 
vestige of that which Kul distinguished them from 
other Israelite!!. They were merged in the awd 
of captives that were scatterol over the Koman 
world, and disappear from the stage of hiatorf. 
Looking at the long history of whidi tho ootline 
ha-s b'-t-n here trawl, we finil in it the lisht and 
darknesS| the goo<l and evil, which miogl<9 in- the 
duvaeter of most corporate or carte todetios. On 
the one hand, the Lerites, a tnhe, tended tr> f-dl 
info n formal worship, a narrow mid ercltisii-e 
exaltation of theimelrcs and of their country. On 
the other hand, we mn<«t not forget that they were 
chosen, together with the priesthood, to bear wit- 
Desa of grreat truths which might otherwise have 
paiilied ftom renMmbruioe, and that they bore it 
wdt throngb a lonf ooeceMion of oentaries. It is 
not oAen, in the hisfoiy of the world, tliat a rt li- 
pam caito or order has jiossed away with more 
dafana ip tho nopeei and gratitode of mankind 
tlnn the tribe of Levi. 

ISVififilU. COKTENTS. — The Book consists of 
tlie following prindpol sections ; — 1. The law^ 
touching; s.icriHcei (chap, i.-vii.). II. An hid- 
torical .-iection containing, I'n&t, the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons (chap, viii.) ; next, his fimt 
tSafng for himielf and his people (chip, ix.) ; and 



lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the son* 
of Aaron, for their presumptuoiis offence (chap, z.y, 
III. The laws coooemiog purity and impmity, ant^ 
the appropriate ttwrificw «id ordimaete for puttint; 
away impurity fchap. xi.-xvi.'). !V. Law*, chietiy 
intended to mark the separation between Isi-ael anil- 
the heathen nations (chap, xrit.-xr.). V. Laws 
roncemin!:^ the priests (xit., xxii. ; and certain* 
holy days and festivals ( x\iii., xiv.), logelher with 
an episode (xxiv. ). The section extend* from chap, 
xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. V'l. Promises and threats (xxvi. 
2-4G). VII. An appendix containing the law» 
concerning vows (xxvii. ).•—!. The book of Exodn.t- 
coodudea with the aooonnt of tlw completion of 
tit* tahemade. From the tabemado, thtu rendered 

t;lorious by the Divine Presenee, issues the legish- 
tion coutaiiuxl iu the book of Leviticus. As Jeho^ 
vab draws nmr to the people in the taberoade* so 
the pwpln draw near to Jeliornh in the offering. 
Without olTi'iiiigs none may approach Uim. The 
rfgufaition-H respecting tho Moinees S»H into three 
gmupti, .'\nd each of these groups again consists of a 
decalogue of instructions. 1. The liret group of 
regulations fchaj). i.-iii.) deals with thiee kind* 
of offerinp: tho b^nttK^ff«rin^ the nwat-oflbring^ 
and the tnan1r<oflertng. i. The bamt-ofllering (chap-, 
i.) in three .scrtions. It mi^i^ht \»: eitlier fl) a mal<* 
without blemish fivm the herds^ ver. 3-9 } or (2) n« 
male without blemish from ilie fh^t or lemer 

e:(tt!e, rer. 10-13; or (") it might be fowls, 8r» 
oHeiing of turtle-doves or young pi^ns, TCr. 
14-17. The next group (chap, ii ) presents many 
more difTiculties. ii. The meat-offerinfj, or bleof?- 
less otiering iu four sections: (1) iu iU uiuooked i 
fonn, flOBsisting of fine ilour with oil and fj-mk-^ 
incense, TCr. 1-3; (2) in its cooked form, of which « 
three different kinds are specified — baked in tha- 
oven, fried, or boihi!, ver. 4-10; '^«) the prohibi- 
tion of leaven, and the direction to use salt in all 
the meatFoflTeriitti, lt-1.3 ; (4) the oblation of fint- 
fruits, 14-1 G. This at le;i-.t sctms on the whole to 
be the best aiTangement of the group. Tho 
Sfasontic ammgemcni is in fire sections : ren. 
1-3; 4; 5, 6 ; 7-13; 14-16. iii. The She* 
Inmim — *' peace-offering " (A. V.), or '* thank- 
offering" (Ewald), (ch.ip. iii.) in three sections. 
Strictly speaking this falls under two heads : (in>t, 
when it is of the herd ; and secondly, when it is 
of the flock. But this last has again its subdi^i- 
sioo } tor the offering when of the flock may bo 
either a lamb or a goat. Accordingly the inree 
stvtioiis air, vcr--. l-')", 7-11 ; 12-1'); ar. I ver, 17 
a genei-al cooclosion. This concludes the tirs^ 
Dealogoe of tho bodr. 2. Chap, ir., r. Tht - 
laws concerning the sin-offering and the trespass- (or 
guilt-) offering. The sin-ofTering (chap, iv.) is 
trritted of under four iipecified eam, aflei- a short 
introductimi to the whole in rer. 1, 2: ' I) tho 
sin-offering for the priest, 3-12 ; (2) for the whole 
congrtgation, 13-21 ; (3) for a ruler, 22-26 ; (4) 
for one of tiM ooromon people^ 27-35. After Umbo 
four csaes, in which tho offiiring is to he made (or 
four different <lasses, there follow jn-ovisions re- 
specting three several kinds of tnuti^^ressiim for 
which atonement must be made (r. 1-4). We 
may follow Bcrtheau, Baumgailen, and KnoVd, 
in regarding them as .•■jHtial instances in which 
a si'/t-offering wa.s to 1< brought, 'i'hc Decahlgna 
ii th' U completed by the Ihiiee regulations renpect- 
ing tlie guilt-offering (or trespass-ofl'eriug^ : first, 
when anv one sins " through ignoi aiiee in the holy 
things of Jehovah" (m. As in the 
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nrmer Bieenlogue, Um itatmre of the offtrings, I 

so in tills the jiei-son aiiJ the nature of the I 
ofieDce are tbe chief features in the ceveral sta- 
tatei. 3. Ob«|i. ▼(.• Til. Natnnlly upon As 
law of sacriticas follows the law of the priests* 
duties when they ofier the bocrinoes. lu this 
froap the cUffenai kiods of oflferingB are named 
in nearly the same order as iu the two pretVil- 
ing Decalogues, except that the offering at the 
oonwcration of a pHest follows, iDntcad of the 
tbaok-offimog, iamMdiatelf after Uw meatpoBcriqg, 
whidi it ivtemUM; and flw tiiMik*oflMiig now 
! 1 i"ni"s aftf-r the tre->pas6-offeriDg (vi. 9-18). 
4t. The next Decalogue is oontainad in V9r. 19r30. 
S. Tho tMrd DecafifM it oontafned in diap. vii. 
I-IO, thi^ l iws of thp trcspass-offeiing. 6. The 
fourtli Decalogue, aiUr an intix>ductory verse (ver. 
11), is contained in ten verses (12>31). 7. The 
last Decnlogue eoiibi^tH of certain general laws about 
the fat, the lIooU, the wave-breattt, iic., and is 
comprised again in ten verses (23-33), the ver&es 
■> befim mwktng tJie dinsioas. Tlie Aapter d os es 
witih s brief hiatorical nolin of 4lie 6et that tiiese 
several coniniands were given to Moses on Moyut 
Sinni (tot. 3S-38).— 11. Chap, viii., ix., x. This 
MctlOB is aitirely htstorienl. hk chapter viii. w« 
Live the account of the con.<«fntion of Aaron and 
his souii by hlomi& hci'uia the wholo cougregatioD. 
In chap. ix. Aaron offers, eight days after his con- 
^nition, his firit offrring for himself and the 
people. Chap. x. tells how Nudab aud Alihu 
perished because of their presumption.— III. Chap. 
xi'Xvi. The first seven Deealogue* had yeferoMt 
to the putting away of gtutt. Tea n«xt invn ean> 
C€m themsdves with the putting nway of impiirifij. 
Thai chapters xi.*zr. hang together so as to form 
onsaeriesof laws 1]mi««mi be no doubt. Theonly 
qnestion is about chap. xv'-.. v, h:rh by its ojjcaing 
is connected immediately wjtii the uxurrence re- 
lated in daapb z. Historically it would seem there- 
ibn that chap. xvi. ought to have followed chap, 
t. And as this order is neglected, it would lead u^ 
to .suspcL t that some other principle of arrangement 
than that of historioat M^oeooe haa been adootod. 
Thia wa find in the aolemn idgnificance ef tite dnat 
Dnv of Atonement. 1 . The first Decaloe ue in tills 
group refers to dean and oodeaa flesh. Five 
dasses of aidnnb are pronomMed nndeuL The 
fit5.t four cnactment.s ilet l.arc what aniouils may and 
roav not be ealezi, vvhelber (1) beasts of the earth 
(2-B), or (2) fishes (9-12), or (8) Wrda (13-20), 
or (4) creeping tilings with wings. The next four 
are intended to guard agaiust pollution by contact 
with the carcase of any of these animals : (5) ver. 
24-26 J (6) Ter. 27, 28 ; (T) ver. 29-38 j («) Yer. 
39, 40. The ninth and tenth specify the bat dMs 
of aniinnl"! which arc unclean for food, (9) 41, 42, 
.-md forbid any other kiod of pollution bj means ot 
tiiem, (10) 48-45. Ver. 49 and 47 are merdy a 
ruTi.luding sammary. 2. Chop. xii. Women's 
purirication in childbed. The whole of this chapter, 
according to Berthcau, constitutes the first fanr of 
this Decalogue. The remaining nine are to be 
found in the next chapter, whicii ti-eats of the si::us 
of leprosv in man and in trurments. (2) ver. 1-8; 
(3) ver. 9-17; (4) ver. 18-23; (5) ver. 24-28; 
(6) var. 29-87 ; (7) ver. 38, 39 ; (8) ver. 40, 41 ; 
(9) ver. 42-46; (10) ver. 47-5V. 3. Chip. .\iv. 
1-32. " The law of the leper in the day of his 
deansing," t. e. the law whicn the jnint u to ob- 
serve in purifying the !ei«r. 4. Chap. xiv. ?,3-57. 
'*'he lepiosy in a house. Bertheaa's division is as 



I follows: (1) ver. 34, 35; (2) ver. 36, 87 ; (3) ver. 
I :!8; (4) ver. 39; 'o, ver. 40; (G) ver. 41, 42; 
(7) ver. 43-45. Then as usual follows a abort 
ammnair wUdh eloaaa the atatnte eanoamln^ 
leprosy, ver. 54-57. 5. Cnap. xv. 1-15. 6. Chap. 
XV. lti-31. The law of uncleauu^s by issue, ifc, 
in two decalogues. (1) ver. 1.V15; (2) war. 
28-30. We again give I3erthcau's arrangenMnt. 
though we do not profoss to regard it as in all 
respects satisfactory. 6. (1) ver. 2, 3 ; (2^ ver. 
4; (3) w. 6} (4) ver. 6; (5) ver. 7 ; (6) ver. 
8; (7) w. 9; (8) ver. 10; (9) tar. 11, 12; 
— these Bertheau ooosiders as one enactment — 
(10) ver. 13-15. 6. (1) ver. 16; (2) ver. 17; 
(3) w. 18; (4) nr. 19; (5) ver. 20 ; (6) ver. 
21: (7) ver. 22; (8) ver. 2".; (9) ver. 24; 
(10) ver. 28-30. In ortkx to complete tiius 
arrangement, he considers verses 25-27 as a kind 
of su|>plementary enactment provided for an irre- 
gulai- uncleanness, leaving it as quite uncertain 
however whether this was a later addition or not. 
Verses 32 and 33 ibrm uerdy the same general 
conclusion wbidi we hat« had befim in nr. 54-57. 
Tiie la-st Decalogue of the second group of seren 
Decalogues ia to be found iu chap, xvi., which 
treats of the Oieaft Da^ of Atonement The law 
itself is contained in ver. 1-28. The reniaininjx 
verses, 29-34, consist of an exhortation to its caicful 
obserNnee. In tlie act of atonement three persona 
are concerned. Tlie high-priest, — in this instance 
AAioai the man who leads away the goot for 
Axaxd into the wilderness; and he who bums the 
akin, fledi, and dong of tbe boUodc and goat of 
the dn-eftriag wiOoat tfie annp. The tw« ia* 
have special purifications assign-?! them. Tne 9th 
and lOth ciDactmeots prescribe what these puriiica- 
tionaatek The dntiea of Aaron ooBieqnent]yo«q(ht, 
if the division into decads is correct, to he com- 
piised iu eight enactments. According to Lbi^ the 
Decalogue will stand thus: — (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 
3-5 ; 3) ver. 6, 7 ; (4) rcr. 8; (5) ver. 9, 10; 
(G; ver. 1M9 ; (7) ver. 20-22 ; (8) ver. 23-25 ; 
(9) ver. 26; (10) ver. 27, 28. We liave now 
readied the ««at oentnd point of the book. Two 
graat tmtha have been eetablidied ; first, that God 
can only be appro.idied by means of appointed 
sacrifices i next, that man in nature ai>d iile is full 
of pollution, wliidi nraet be deanaad. And now a 
third is taught, vix. •firi* ;iot by several cleansings 
for several sins and jK>ihitioas cau guilt be put 
away. The several aets of sin ore but so many 
nianifi-stations of the sinful nature. For this, there- 
fore, ako must atonement be made.— IV. Chap, 
xvii.-xx. And now Isiael is remindci that it is 
the holy nation. The great atonement offered, it 
ia to enter upon a new life. It is a separate 
nation, sanctltieJ and t.et ap.irt for the service of 
God. Here agpain we may trooe, as before, a gron^ 
of eeven decalogues. Bnt the aavcrd decaloguaa 
ai^e not so clearly markt^l ; nor are the charact> 
eristic phrases aud the mli-oductioos and condu> 
sions 90 common. In chap, xviii. there are twenty 
en.ictmcnts, and in cliap. xix. thirty. In chap. 
XV ki., on the other hauU, there are only six, and in 
chap. n> there ata iburtecn. Bertheau, in orda- 
to preserve the nand arrangement of tlie lawa ia 
decalogues, would transpose diapter zrlii., and 
place it after chapter xix. There is, however, a 
point of connexion between chaps, xvii. and zriii, 
whidi nraet not be ewerlodced, mi wldeh aeema to 
indicste that their {>osition in onr present text ia 
the right one. AU the six enactments in chap. 
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xtH. (tw. 3-5, vcr. 6, 7, ver. 8, 9. ner. 10-12, 

vci . 14. ver. 15) bear ujwu the nature -.vA 

izieaniog of Um laiailke to Jehovah as cxxuparod 
wHfa the Mcrifieei oAnd to &bo pub. It wooM 

stvni torj tliaf it was oecessary to guard against 
aiiy liccn^^ to idoktrons practkas, which might 
possibly be drawn tVom t£o wading of the goat 
;"o:' Az.Lf'I into the wilJemcss, specially perhaps 
agiuxi&t tlit: L^'ptum custuoi ol' appeasing thn Kvil 
Spirit of the wildenien and averting hi^ ni . 
To this there may be an allusion in ver. 7. Ter- 
haps however it is better and more simple to regard 
till- e!uctiiii"nts in these two cliaptcrs as (Juectcl 
agaiiut two pmakafc baftthca practices, the eating 
of UoodendfotiileKliea. bi ebtn. inriiLf efter the 
intro^liittioii, ver. 1-5, there follow t\vont\- enact- 
ments coDoeming unlawful manriages and unna- 
tonl loil*. The first ten am fiOfttwiwrf ooe ia 
ench rersr, ver. G-1.". The next ten range fl.eni- 
.««:'lve& iu like mauoer with the verses, ezapl that 
ver. 17 and 23 contain cru:h two. Chap. xix. 
Three Decalogues, introduced by the words, " Ye 
shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God am holy," 
and ending with, "Ye shall oktTvo all niy statute?, 
aad all mj jadgmenta, and do them. 1 am Jeho- 
Tah." . The hwi here are of a Tvry ubed fib*> 
octor, and ni.iny of them merely n repetition of 
previous Liws.— V. We come now to the last 
groop of deeatogoee— Owt oootalued in di« ad.* 
:xxtL 2. TTie siilijVct*; compri'MHl in thesr niact- 
xnents are — ¥ir»t, Uic perboual puh^ of the priests. 
Tb«7 BMy not detile themselvae te the dead; their 
wives and daughters must be pure, and they them- 
selves must be free from all personal blemish (ch. 
xxi.). Next, the eatin:; of the holy things is per- 
nuttod oolj to priciii who are free fi-om all un- 
daamaait tfaefMid their hooaehold only may eat 
them (xxii. l-lo). Thirdly, the olTerini^s of Israel 
are to be pure and without blemish (xxii. 17*33). 
The Aorlh aerin prafidea ftr titt due celebration of 
the peat festivals when priests and prople were to 
be gathet«d together berore Jehovah iu holy con- 
TOOatioo. We will again briefly indicate BerUwau's 
groups. 1. Chap. xx\. Ten laws, as follows: — 

(1) ver. 1-3; (2) ver. 4; (3) ver. 5, 6; (4) ver. 
7, 8; (5) ver. 9; (6) ver. 10, 11 ; (7) ver. 12; 

(8) Ter. 13, U j («) ver. 17-21 ; (10) ver. 22, 23. 
2. Cbapw nil. 1-16. (1) ver. '2 ; (2) ver. 3 ; 

(3) ver. 4 ; ''4j v : . .' 7 ; (5) ver. 8, 9; (6) ver. 
lOj (7) ver. 11; (8) ver. 13} (9) ver. 13; (10) 
w. 14.ie. 3. Chap. zxiL 17-88. (1) w. 18- 
20; (2) vfr. 21 ; (3) ver. 22; (4) ver. 23; (5) 
ver. 24; ^^6; ver. 25; (7) ver. 27; (8) ver. 28; 

(9) ver. 39 ; (10) ver. SO; and a general coodu- 
»ioo in ver. 31-33. 4. Chap, xxiii. (1) ver. 3; 

(2) ver. 5-7; (3) ver. 8; (4 ) ver. 9-14; (5) ver. 
15-21; (G) ver. 22; (7) ver. 24, 2.'); (B) ver. 
27-32; (9) Tcr, A4, 3^; (10) ver. 36: ver. 37, 
S8 eonlwn the ooneTiHioD or gieneral summing np 
of the Decalogue. On the remainder of the chap' ' : , 
as well as chap, xxiv., see below. 5. Chap. xxr. 
l-«2. (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 3, 4; (3) w. 5; 

(4) ver. 6; (o) ver. S-10; i t3)vcr. 11. 12; (7) 
vo-. 13 ; (8) ver. 14; {9) ver. 15 ; (10) ver. 16: 
with a concluding formula io ver. 18-22. 6. Chap. 
XXV. 23-38. (1) ver. 23, 24; (2) ver. 25; (3) 
ver. 26, 27 ; (4) ver. 28; (5) ver. 29; {&) ver, 
30; (7) ver. 31 ; (8) ver. 32, 33; (9) ver. 34; 

(10) ver. 35-37: the conclusion to the whole in 
Ter. 38. 7. Chap. xxr. 39-xxTi. 2. (1) ver. 39 ; 
(a) w. 40-42 ; (3) 43 ; (4) w. 44, 45; 
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(5) ver. 4G ; (G) ver. 47-49 ; (7) ver. 50 ; (8^ 
ver. 51, 52; (9) ver. 53; (10) ver. 54. It wiU 
be observed that the above arraogemeDtia oolj com- 
pletod hf onitthif the hitter ^ of diap. sdii. 
and the whole of chnp. xxiv. Rut it is tl>-.ir that 
chnp. xxiii. 39-44 is a Liter addition, contaioiog 
fart iter instructions respecting the Fcact of Taher- 
nacles. Chap, xxiv., again, has a peculiar cha- 
racter of its own.— VI. The seven decalogue^ aie 
now fltiy closed by worda of promise and Uireat— 
promise of laigcet, richert blessing to those that 
hearken unto and do these commandments ; threats 
of utter dotruction to th«>so that bieak the covenant 
of tiieir God.-»VIl. The lemsktion is < vidcntly 
completed b the UaA wotda m llie ] rr coding cbap- 
ti-f: — "These are the statutes and judi^ments and 
laws which Jehovah made between Him and the, 
children of Israel In Mount Sinat by the hand of 
Moses." Chnp. xrvii. is a later .ippendix. Inte^ 
griiy, — This is very geueially admitted. Those 
a'itics even who are in favour of diflerent docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch assign nearly the whole uf 
this book to ooe writer, the ^ohist, or author of the 
oMfjinal document. .\cc<(rdi[ig to Kncdxl tJie oalv 
portioos which are not to be ivlerred to the Klohist 
an — Mearf nhnlte 9t Aaron heesote the goat of 
the sin-oflcnng had been burnt (x. IG-20); the 
group of laws in duip. xvit.-xx. ; certaiu additional 
enactments respecting the Sabbath and the Peaat of 
Weeks and of Tabernacles (xxiii., j.ait of ver. 2, 
and ver. 3, ver. 18, 19, 22, 39-44}; the punish- 
ments ordained fnr ya.<phemy, muitlcr, &c. (xxiv. 
10-23); the directions respectiog the Sabbaticnl 
year (xxr. 18-22), and the promises and wamin;:!* 
contained in chaj). xxvi. We nuist not (juit this 
book without a word on what may bo called its 
tptrltoal teaaaiag. That ao dahorato a ritual 
looked beyond itself we cannot doubt. It was 
a prc^ihecj of thingi to come ; a shadow whereof 
tibe aubatMMe «ae Christ and HIa Ungtbrn. We 
may not nlway; K' aide to say what the exact 
relation is between tiie type and the antitype. But 
we cannot read the Epistle to the Hebrews and not 
acknowledge that the Levitical priests " served the 
pattern and type of heavenly things " — that the 
sacrilioes of the Law pointed to and found their 
int«rfntation in the Lamh of God — that the ordiu- 
anoee of ovtward purification dgnified the true 
inner cleansing of the heart and conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. One id«i 
mereonr penHwtea (ho wliob of flda vact and 
burdensome peremonial, and cives it a real glor)* 
even apart from auy prophetic MguUkaoce. Uoli- 
ness is its character. 

lib'anos, the Greek form of the nameLEBANOK 
(1 Ksd. iv. 48, v. 55; 2 Esd. xv. 20; Jud. i. 7; 
Ecciuii. xxiv. 13, 1. 12)}. AmMOBAiros oeonn 
only in Jod. i. 7. 

Wmtbm, TMawoii. eeenr* oneo only in the 
X. T. ' A ti vi. 9). The qviestiun is, who wer<' 
these " Libertines," and ia what relation did they 
itand to the othera who are nentioned wKh them? 
Of the name itAclftliere have htvn several exphuui- 
tioQS. (1.) The other oam^ being local, this also 
has been nftrrad to a town of Libertum in the 
pixj-consular prox'ince of Afiioi. — (2.) Corjectui-d 
readines have been proposed, but every rule of 
teitaal criticism ii against the leoeption of a read- 
ing tmsupportod hj a single MS. or version.— 
(3.) Taldng the word hi ita faodrad Mntag aa 
sliwdmn, L%hllbot findi ia it » dcaqriplka of 
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uitiTn of Motline, who, baring fdleo Into dttvcrr, 

bad been laauurnittcd by Jcwisli imistt.-rs. — (4.') 
Giotius aod Vib mga explaiu the word na detcrib- 
Italkn ficednwn who had beoooM eoovciti to 
Judaiitfn. — (5.) The wirli(st oip^icntiou ofthf' won! 
^Ciujsost.) 15 aUti Uiat whidi h.is been adopted Ly 
tlM most recent authorities. The LiUrtini are 
Jews who, liciviiiLT Ixvii taken prisoners by Pompcj 
and other P.ouian fjL'iiotals in the Syrian wars, bnd 
been rcduopd to slavery, and had aftemai\ls been 
emaDdpaiedy and zeiunied, mnnaixiitly or for a 
time, to the country «f their utiwra. 

Idb'nah, n city %\hich lay in the south-west 
pert of the Holy Land. It waa taken by Joshna 
inimediately after ^ nMit «f MMnantu Libnah 
beloiJi^ed to the district of the Shefelnh, the in.ii i- 
time lowlaiiJ ot Judal), aiiiiiug tlie cities ul' wliieh 
dbtriet it i* munienitcd (Jo*h. sv. 42). Libnoli 
was npprni)! iatf.l with its " subtirbs " to the priests 
(Josh. xxl. 13 J 1 Chr. vi. 57). In the reign of 
Jehomm the son of Jehoehaphat it *• revolted" from 
Judah at the tame time with fidom (2 K. riii. 22 ; 
3 Chr. xii. 10) ; bnt, beyond the fact of thdr toal- 
taneous tici iine:i<:>s there i.s uo npprcut connai' ii 
between Ute two event*. Ou completing or relin* 
qoiahin; the eiege of tachish—whidi <^ the two 
is not quite cestain — Sennacherib laid s:r;;o to 
Libwib (2 K'. xix. S ; Is. xjuvii. 8). It was the 
native plate of Ihimtital, or Hamitol, the queen of 
Josiah, and motiier df Jchoahnz (2 K. ixiii. HI) 
and Zedekiah Qair. 18; Jet. iii. 1). Lihuah is 
described hj kaaebtoa and Jerome in the th%o- 
maatioon merely aa • Tillage of the district of 
Kleatheropolia. Its >{te has hitherto escaped not 
oiilv discovpiv, but, until liitelv, oven coiijeftme. 
Professor Stanley, on the gix)uad of the aa-ordfiuce 
of the name Ufaoah (white) with the « Bhinche- 
gni Je" of the Crusaders, and of both with the 
appeiu-aacc of the place, would locate it at Tell 
esSafieh, a white-fiiccd hill 5 mile« N.W. o( Beit- 
jibr'ui. V:in <h.' VcUl' phnces it with confidenre at 
ArdA cl-McJiihiych, 4 miles W. of LeU.jibrin ; but 
the conjecture must be left for further exploration. 

lib'nall, one of tiie stations at which the Israel- 
ites encain{>c<l, on tlieir journey between thewOdei^ 
ness of Sin;ii an! K.uh.sh (Num. xixiii. 20,21). 
But no ti-ace of the name has yet been discovered ; 
and the only conjectore which appaais to hav« been 
iti.kIl' conarning it is that it WW identical with 
Laban, mentioned in iVut. i. 1. 

Ilb'ai. 1. The i lJc'^t ^iou of Gemhom, the sim 
of Levi (Ex. vi. 17 ; Num. iii. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 17, 
20), and ance^^tur ot the family of the Libnites.— 
3. The son of lilahli, or Mahnli, son of Merari 
(1 Chi-, vi. 29), as the Text at preacnt stands. U 
ia probable, however, that he ia the fan* with the 
preceding, nin\ liiut something has been omitU'd 
(fiomu, ver. 21) with 20, 42). 

IlsSiites, the, the deseendaBta of Libni, eldest 
ion of Gei-shoni (Nuni. iii. 21, xxvi. TiS"^. 

Lib'ya occurs only in Act^ ii. 10, iu the peri- 
phiaila **tlie parts of Libya about Cyrene," which 
obviotislr mmns the Crrcnait^n. Tlic namo I.thya 
is applieil by the Greek and Konuui wrjteiu to 
the AfiicND eontiiMnt, genenlly howcrcr eidoding 
Eprpt. 

Lice (Heb. cinnim, citmdm). Thlswonl occurs 
in the A. V. only in Ex. viii. lt>lb, .ind in I's. 
or. 31 ; both of which passages have i'e£erence to 
tha third gient plague of Egypt. The Habrew 
w««4-^hich, with soma dight variathni, «eeun 
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only io Kz. riii. 16-18, t\iA in Pk. er. 91— Im» 
giren occasion to whole \v.vz,'-^ of iliscnsslon. Some 
commentators, and indeed modern writers geoe- 
ndly, suppo(>e that gnats are the animals intended 
by tlic original worrl ; while, on tlio otht-r lirin'l, 
tho Jewish K.ibbis, Josephiis and otJiers, are in 
fiirour of the tnui&Ultioii. The old versions are 
daiuied by lV>chart as supporting; the opinion tliat 
Ke« are here intended. Another writer believes 
he t-an identify tlie cinnVn with some womj-like 
creatures (pei^pa some kind of SoUapendridM) 
called torente, mentSoned in Vhtfaaitf e accocmt 
of the expedition of Richiinl I. into the Holy T-in<l, 
and which by their bites duiing the night-time 
ooQisioo extreme pain. Oedmaim ii of ophrieo thftt 
the species of mosquito denote! by the cinnhn is 
piobobly seme minute kind allied to tl^e 0</«'x 
reptam, s. indv»ris of Linnaeus; but no proof 
at all can be brought forward in support of this 
theory. On the wliolc this much appeai-s certain, 
th;it tiiose commentators who assert that citmlai 
means gmU liare arrived at this condurion with* 
ottt anffident anthority ; they hare based their 
aiL;uincuts .solely on the evideno? of the LXX., 
though it is by no means proved that tlie Greek 
worn used by ttiew trandatora haa any reftwiee to 
rptnts. It afip-.'.u^ therefore Ihit there is not sufii- 
cifut authority tor departing ti-om the ti-ansUtion 
of tha A. v., which rmdam th« Babnw wofd hj 
Ike. 

Lieutenants. The Hebrew achatJidurpon was 
the official title of the satraps or Tioowys who 
goremed the prorinoes of the I'toiian empire ; it 
ia mderad Haotenuit'* in Eeth. iii. 12, riii. 9, 
ix. .'S ; ¥m, Tiii. se, and •* prince * io On. iii. 2, 
vi. 1, Ssa, 

lign AlOM. rALOfiS.] 

LigHTO (Heb. leshem). A jn -. lotis stone men- 
tioned in Ex. zxTtii. 19, xxxix. 12, as the iirst in 
the tliird row of tha hig^iwi«tt*s breartpUte. It 
is impossible to say, with any rei-tainty, what 
stone is denoted by the Heb. tenii. The LXX. 
version genei«lly, the Vulgate and Josephus, under* 
stand the/jpictiriNm or Hgttnumi but it is a matter 
of considemble diillcnlty to identify the ligwivan of 
the .iiirients witli any kiiown piefjiou;- stone. I>r, 
Woodward and some old ccmmentators have sup> 
posed thatit waa aone kind ^hdemnUe. Others 
have imapnol th.it nmhcr is denofinl by tliis W( ni. 
OUiers again, without reason, sup}>(iv' t)ie opai to 
be meiiut. Dr. WaUon identifies it witli the tour- 
maline. Befkinann liellevcs that tlie de^ ription of 
the It/nciiriwH agrees well witli tlie h;<icinth stone 
of modem mineralogists. Ikit there is the fellow, 
iog didkolty in the identtikatioa of the (ffnoMniaia 
with the %adfiCA. Theophraetos, apeakii^ of th« 
projK-vt.'es of the l<,-ncnri>iia, s;iys that it attracts 
not only l^ht particles of wood, but fragments of 
iron and bnw. Now there is no peealiar artnictit« 
power in the hyacinth ; noi' is lUvkin:uin'> fsplnna- 
tion of this point sufiicient. Mure probable, lhouj;b 
still inconclusive, appears the opinion of those who 
identify the lyncnriuin witli tlie t-vtrin'slinr, or 
more "lefmitely with the red variety knowii as 
nihcllite, which is a hard stone and used as a gem, 
and sometimes sold for f«d xg^ire. Towrmaimt 
becomes, is wdl known, electriadly poltr when 
heated. It is n niineiTd found in m.-uiy jvnts of the 
world. The fine snecimen of rvh^UU now in the 
Britidi Hnaaam bdongpd ftmarly to the Eibt of 
AvB. The word i^mm h unfamrn la 
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inioeralogA'. The cLaJm of rubcUile to he the 
Inlm of Scriptare is vciy uncei-tatn, bat it is per- 
Kap* baktor tiuu that of tha other minarala which 
wiilen hare fiom time to time andaaro w ad to 
idantifr with i(. 

UkU, a ihaaadltf sou of Shemida, the aoa oi 
Ibmaanh (1 Chr. Tii. 19). 

Lily (Heb. shushan, sMaJionndh's, The Hebrew 
word is rendcrerl "rose" in the Chaldei- Targum, 
and hj Maimonides nnd other nibbinical writers, 
with the exception of Kimchi and Ben Melech, who 
in 1 K. Tii. 19, translated it bj ** violet,'* But 
K^yop, or " lilj," is the nnitbi-m rcodaring of the 
LXX., Aod is in all probability tha traa ona^ aa it 
b snpported hj the aoalotry of the AiaMs and 
Persian susan, which has tlie same meaning to thi , 
daj, and by the nristencr of the suma word ia 
SjxfM and Coptic Bnt although there ia little 
douht that the won! denotes some plant of the lily 
. ^pccies, it is hj no means certain what individual 
of this daaa it aapeciall j de!>ii;nates. Father Souciet 
laboured to prove that the lily of Scripture is the 

crown-impeiial." But there is no proof tiiat it 
was at aay time common in I'aK'stine. Dioecoridea 
(i. 62) l>ain witocM to the beauty of the lilies of 
Syria and Pisidia, from which the best perfume was 
made. If the ahmrm or $M$hanndh of the O. T. 
and tfaa gpbwr of the Sennon on tha Monnl be 
idntioalf wbidi thefa aaena no remoa to donot, 
the plant designatetl by the»« terms mti't h.-wc be< n 
a conspicuous object on the siioies of the Lake of 
Gamwaaret (Matt ri. 28 ; Lulce xii. 27) ; it most 
hav>' tlourislK'd in the deep broad valleys of Palcs- 
tme (Caat. li. \), among the thorny shrulxs [ib. ii. 
2) anil pastures of thedoert {ib. ii. 16, ir. 5, vi. 3 , 
and most have been remai-kable for its rapid and 
luxonant prowth (Hos. sir. 5; l^cclus. xxxix. 14). 
That its tlowei^ were brilliant in colour would 
aeaoQ to be indicated in Matt. Ti. 28, whara it is 
eonpand with the gonreoua robas of SekmiOB ; and 
that this colour w.-is s..iil«t nr ptirj)lo is im]'Ii'' l in 
Cant. T. 13. There appeals to be no species of lily 
which so oompleldy answers all these reauiranants 
ns the LUium C/talcedmiyum , or Scarlet Martagnn, 
which git)ws in piofusiou in the Levant. But 
direct evidence on the point is still to Lc dcsirtHj 
froB the observation of trnvellers. Other plants 
havn been ideotiiicd with the jAibAdn. Gcsenius 




derives the word fiom a nwt si2;tiifving " to be 
white," nnd it has liince Lecn inferi-e«l that the 
$fiushan is the white lily. Dr. iioyle identilied tlie 
'* lily " of the Canticles with the Mta of Egyi)t, in 
spite of the many allusions to fecdim; ainoni; th*- 
lilies." The purple iiowers of the Mo6, or wild 
aitfcboke, which abounds in the plain north of 
Tabor nnd in the valloy of E«dnielon, have been 
thought by some to be the «' lilies of the tield * 
alluded to in Matt. xi. 28. A recent traveller 
mentions n \>\nt\{, with lilac flowers like tlie hya- 
cinth, nnd udled by tiie Ai-ab» usfreih, which he 
considei^ to be of the qMeiM denominated lily In 
Scripture. Dr. Stanley aoggests tiuit the name 
** lily " '* may include the numerous flowers of tlic 
tnlipor.nmaryllis kind, which appear in the ciuly 
summeTf or the autumn of Palcatine." The Phoe- 
nkiaB ardiitaeta of Sdomon'a templa deeoratad tha 
capitals of the columns with " lily-work," that is, 
with leaves and tlowei^ cf the lily (1 K. vii.), coi^ 
responding to the lotus-headed capit^ils of Kgyptian 
architecture. The rim of tho " l>r-iz»-ii v:i " was 
possibly wrought in tiie Ibrui ot tiho ucuived • 
margin of a lily flower (1 K. vii. 26). 

liuM, This aubstaaoa ia noticed only three 
times in the Bible, rix. fn Dent, xxvii. 2, 4 (A. V. 
" pl.ii-tiT " j, in Is. .wiiii. 12, and in Am. ii. 1. 

Linao. Five diii'erent Uebraw wonis aia thus 
rendered, and H is diffieolt teaMSgnto eadr Hsprfr- 
ci<e signiticancc. With rejjard to the (ireck words 
so ti-anslated in tlie N. T. there is little ambiguity. 
1. M Egypt was the great centre of the linen 
manufacture of antiquity, it in connexion with 
that country that we tind the tirst allusion to it in 
the r>n>Ic. Joseph, when promotad to tiM dignity 
of ruler of the land of £gypt« waa trnni *' in 
vestum Dtfine thten" ($hish, marg. silk," Gen. 
ili. 4'J), and atnon » the olTerini^s for the tabenu'icle 
of the things which the Isi-oelitcs had brought out 
of Kgypt ware Uue, and purple, and scanet, and 
Jiiie iincn" 'Kx. xxv. 4. xxxv. 6). — 2. But in Kx. 
zzviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10, the drawers of the 
ptiaata and lhair flowing robes are aaki to be of 
/i'n^/» (h^fi ; and the tunic of the high-priest, his 
giixlle and uiitre, which he wore on the day ot 
atonement, were nitda of the same material (Lev. 
xvi. 4). From a comparison of Ex. xxviii. 42 with 
xxxix. 28 it seems clear that bad nnd sftish were 
synonymous ; or, if there be any dilTtnt'iitt; between 
tiiem, the latter probably denotes the spun threads, 
whUa the fonner is the Ihien wofren fram them. 
The wiso-hearted amnni: the wrmm i f the congi-e- 
gatiou n>un the flax which was used by fiezaleel 
and Aheliab ftr the hangings of the tabennele (Be 
xvxv. CT)' ; nnd the mnkini,' oflincn was one of the 
occupntionii of women, of whose dics« it formwi a 
OOn^cuous part (I'lov. xxxi. 22, A. V. ••silk;" 
Ex. xvi. 10, 13; comp. Kev. xviii. IG). In Ex. 
xxrii. 7 shesh is emimei-at«d among the pi-oducts of 
Egypt, which the Tyrians impoi-ted imd used for 
the aaUa of their sbipa; and toe Tassel constructed 
for Ptolemy Philopator Is said by Atheaaena to 
have had a sail i f bij^sus. In uo c;i-c is '/ i;scd 
for other thau a dress worn iu religious ceremonies, 
thoai^ the otiier tama tandered ** Unoi " •!« qipliad 
to the ordinary dress of women and pmons in high 
rank. — 3. £6iU, always ti-anslated " fine linen," 
except 2 Chr. V« 12, is apparently a late won], and 
probably the same with the Check fiutraos, by which 
it is represented by the LXX. It was used for the 
draMea of the Lefite choir In the tcnpW f2 dir. 
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T. 12), for tlM lotHe upper {rarment wem by kin^ 

over the do^e-fiUin;^' tunif ( 1 Chr. xv. 27). .in'l tor 
the TttU of the t«mpli^ embroidered bj the skill of 
the TfAa artifican (2 Chr. tti. 14). HordecRt 
was nrmyed in robes o( fine linen {bufs) and puiple 
(E»th. viii. 15) when honoured by tiie Persiuu king, 
aod the dress of the rich man in the parable was 
purple and fine linen (fiiatro^, I-uko xvi. 19). 
*' Fine linen, witii purple mid silk, aip cimuic- 
rated in Rev. xviii. 12 as anaong the merchandise of 
the tnysticnl Babylon. — 4. £t&n occurs but once 
(Prov. vii. 16), and there in aranexioa with K8:3rpt. 
It wn* piTilxihly a kind ot" thread, made of line 
Egyptiaa flax, and uaed for omameutiog the cover- 
ini^ of beds Witb tapestry-woric SdraUemi (P^. 

in) hu^^cresta that the Grefk fftvSuiy is dtrirrd 
from the Hebrew sadia, which is used of tiu' thii-ty 
linen garment* wMdi Sammn promiiei to his com- 
paoioDs CJudg. sir. 12, 13). It was made by 
women (Prar. xxxi. 24), and used for girdles nod 
nnder*g!unn«otA iii. 23; comp. Mark xir. 51). 
Linen was used for the winding-sbeets of the dead 
• by the Hebrews as well as by the Greeks (Matt, 
xjcvii. 59; Mark xv. 46; Luke xxiii. >■"»:>; Hem. 
//. jTiii. 353, niii. 2M ; oomp. £ur. Sacch. 819). 
Toweb wen made of it (John xiit 4, 5), and 
riaj'liins (Julin xi. 44). liko ?h crnrse linen of tlie 
Egvptians. The dress of tite poor (Eodus. xl. 4) 
wiu pmbably QBlileMiMd fta. ladi as wae uwd for 
bnrbciV t.nvels. Thf proprnl term which inclndM 
all tho&e already meutioood was piji^Uefi, which was 
employed— like our " cotton" — to denote not only 
the flax (Judi;. %v. 14) or raw material from which 
the linen was iivjAe, but also the plant itself (Josh. 
U. 6}» and the manufacture from it. It is gene- 
rally opposed to wool, as a vegetable ]»oduct to an 
animal (Ler. xlii. 47, 48, 52. 59 ; Dent. sdf. 11 ; 
Prov. xxxi. IS; Hos. ii. .'>, 9), and was use-l for 
nets (If. zix. 9), girdles (Jer. xiii. 1)» and nMasnring* 
liMt (Ef . xl. 3), as well ai fisr Ae drCM of the priests 
(Ex. xliv. 17, 18). From a comparison of the la.vt- 
quot^ passages with Ex. xxviii. 42, aod Lev. vi. 10 
(3), zri. 4^ 23, it if evident that bad and pitAUh 
denote the same material, the latter beinn; the more 
gunej al tciin. It is equally apparent, fjom ;i coni- 
pjirisoii of Rer. XT. 6 with xix. 8, 14, that A/for 
and fiwrffivop an oweotitJly tha cum. One word 
remains to be notwed, whldi otnr A. V. hH ttiuis- 
bted "linen yam" (IK. x. 28; 2 Chr. i. 16), 
bnNUchi out of £g]rpt bj Solomon's merchants. 

tone I 

as the name of a place. In translating the word 
*' Unen yam" the A. V. followed Junius and Tre- 
mellias. From time immemorial E^pt was cele- 
bmtod for its linen (Ex. xxvii. 7). It was the dws 
of the Egyptian priests (Her. ii. 37, 81 ). Panopolis 
or Chcmmis (the modem ^Amcm) was ancietitly 
inhabited by linen-weaTers (Strabo, zvii. 4it p. 
813), According to Herodotus (ii. 86) the ntmmy- 
rloths were of btjss^is. Cembiiiinc the te-timony of 
Herodotus as to the mommy-doths witii the re- 
fulta of mbnieopte enminathn, it Mens dcnr that 
byssus was linen, nnd not cott^m. 

UUtoL The beam which forms the upper jart 
of the ftaneweik of a door. In the A. V. **BDtot'' 
is the rendering of three Hebrew words. 1. Aj;il: 
(1 K. vi. 31); translated "post" throughout Ez. 
zl., ili. Tlie true meaning of this word is ex- 
tremely doubtful. In the LXX. it is left untnins- 
latwl ; and iu tlie CJhaldec versioo it is renrcaenlad 
l>yanoiii6eatiaB<^itMlf. Tlw .A. V. of 1 K. vi. 



I 31 , " lintel," is supported by the versions <^ Aquila, 
Synimachus, anil T.-ieoioticn of Lz. xl. 21; while 
Kimchi exi^aios it generally by ''post." J. 1>. 
If lebaalb oanmiera to bt the tympanom or tri- 
angular area of the pediment above a rate, sup- 
ported by columns. Gesenius arrires at the con- 
clusion that in the singular ii dsotai dia wliolr 
pi-oj(x;fin:^ fitiineworfc of a door or rritewar. In the 
plural it is applied to denote the piojeicUons altMig 
the front of an edifice onaVMBted with columns oi 
palm-treeSf and with reo»aes or intercolnmjmtions 
between them sometimes filled up by windows. 
Another explanation ^tiil is that of Ii-:<'ttx:h>^r, ;vlu> 
says that is the pixsj^cting enUaocc^ and pa»> 
■ge>«all — ^wMdi might appropiiately be dirided 
into oompArtments by panelliui;; and this view is 
ad»pt«l by Filrst. — 2. Caphidryimos a. I } Zefh. 
11. 14 . The marfbud MBdering, ** chapiter or 
ktio})," of Lotli tho-se passages is imdoubtedly the 
more correct. — 3. Mushf:6ph (Ex. xii. 22, 23) ; 
also rendered *' upper door-post" in Ex. xii. 7. 
That this is the trua reixkring b admitted bj all 
modem philologists. 

Li'nUiJ, a C luisti;m at Rome, known to St. I*aul 
and to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). That the fiat 
bishop of itane after the aportka was named Lhiae 
is a .stafiimeiit in which all anci'iit \vi ifens :ipee. 
The early and unequivocal assertion of irenaeus, 
oomiboratadl by Eoscbius and Theodore*, is soffi- 
rient to prove the identity of the bishop with SL 
Paul & fiitiud. The iiat« of bis appointment, the 
duration of his episcopate, and the limits to which 
his episcopal authority extended, are points which 
cannot be regarded as absolutely settled, although 
tiiey liave Ixvn discussed at great length. Euscbius 
and Thcodoiet, fiiUowod by Barooioa sad TUlcmoat, 
stata tint be lieeniM biUiop of Rom ift«r tin dnih 
of St, Peter. On the oilier hand, the words of 
irenaeus — [Peter and Paul! when they fouoded 
and built up the dittidi [of Hona] committed tlie 
office of its episcopate to Linus"— ccrt.ainly admit, 
ur rather imply the meaning, tliut he held that 
ofEce before the death of St. Peter. The duration 
of his episcopate is given by EuseMus as a.i>. 68» 
80 ; by TiUemont an 0*3-78 ; by llironiuii as 67- 
78 ; and by Pearson as 55-67. this point has been 
sobM^aenUy oonsidored by Daraterius^ who gtrta 
A.o. 56^ at the data of the episeopafa of Lfaraa. 
The .vtatemmt of RiiHinus, that Linus .■uid Clctu.* 
were bi&hops in liomc whilst St. Peter was alire, 
has been quoted iu support of a tiMOiywllich sprang 
np in the 17ih centuiy, and has been recently 
vivod. It is supposed that Linos was bishop in 
Rome only of the Christians of Gentile origin, wUla 
at the same time another lii^hop exerci<e>1 the same 
authority over the Jewish Chuitians there. Linos 
is iieckoaed by Pseudo-Hippolytus, and in the Greet 
Menaea, waog tha aercn^ dbcqpks* 
ZiOB. RabbMesl writeit dboovar to liw O. T. 

s^^ven nann:^ of the lion, wli;<:h they assign to thf 
animal at seven periods of its life. 1. Gur^ or Gor, 
a cnb (Gen. slix. 9; Dent, sndii 29; Jer. Ii. 88; 
Nah. ii. 12). 2. CipACr, a young lion (Jn'lg- »r. 
5; Job iv. 10; Ex. xix. 2, &c.). u. AA, or 
Jbryih, a full-grown hon (Gen. xlix. 9; Judg. xir. 
I 5, 8, &o.). 4. Shakhal, a lion more a^lv.-uice*! in 
age and .strength (Job iv. ID; Ps. xci. 13, &c,). 

5. Sfiokhats, a lion in full vigour (Job xxriii. 8). 

6. r.nbi, or LebigyA, an old lion (Gen. zUx. 9 ; Job 
iv. 1 1, ix.), 7 Laiih, * lion decrepit with ago 
(Job It. 11; Is. xxx. 6, fa;). Bodrnit difiera 
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•hx>m this armngetncnt in every point but the 
second. In the first place, (jiir is applied to the 
yoang of other animals besides the lion ; for in- 
stance, the sea monsters in Lam. iv. 3. Secondly, 
cgphir differs from gur, as juvenctts from vitiilits. 
AH or anje/i is a generic tei-m, applieil to all lions 
without regard to age. Bochart is palpably wrong 
in rcodering sfiokhal "a black lion." Shakluits 
does Dot denote a lion at all. Lahi is properly a 
•* lionen," and is connected with tlie Coptic lahai, 
frhich has the same significntion. Laish is another 
poetic name. !>o far from being applied to a lion 
tveak with age, it denotes one in full vigour (Job 
ir. 11; Prov. xix. 30). At present lions do not 
«xist in Palestine, though they are said to be found 
ill the dccert on the road to Egypt (Schwarz, 
Desc, of Pal. : see Is. xxx. 6). They abound on 
the banks of the Huphraira between Bussorah and 
Bi^dad, and in (he marshes and jungles near the 
rivers of Babylonia. This species, according to 
Layard, u without the daik and shaggy mane of 
the Afiican lion, though he adds in a note that he 
had seen lions on the rirer Karoon with a long black 
maoe. But, tliough lions have now disappcnrvd 
from Palestine, they must in ancient times have 
been numerous. The names Lebnoth (Josh. xv. 32), 
Beth-Lebaoth (Josh. xix. 6), Arich (2 K. xv. 25), 
and Laish CJudg. xviii. 7; I Sam. xxv. 44), were 
probably derived from the presence of or coiujexioii 
with lions, and point to the fact that they were at 
one Ume common. They had their lairs in tiie 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer. r. 6, 
sii. 8 ; Am. iii. 4), in the tajigled brushwood (Jer. 
iv. 7, xxT. 38; Job xxxriii. 40), and in the caves 
of the mountains (Cant. iv. 8 ; Ez. xix. 9 ; Nah. 
ii. 12). The cane-brake ou the banks of the Jordan, 
the " pride " of the river, was their favourite 
haunt < Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3). The 
lion of Palestine was in all probability the Asiatic 
variety, described by Aristotle and Pliny as diatin- 
gaished by its short curly mane, and by being 
shoiter and roonder in shape, like the sculptured 
lion found at Arban. It was less daring than the 
longer maned spedes, but when driven by hunger 
it not only ventured to attack the floda in the 
desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. xxxi. 4 ; 
1 Sam. zvii. 34), but laid waste towns and villages 
(2 K. xxii. 25, 26; Prov. xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and 
devoni-cd men (1 K. xiii. 24, ix. 36; 2 K. xvii. 
25 ; Ez. xix. 3, 6). The shepherds sometimes ren- 
tored to encounter the lion single-handed (1 Sam. 
xvii. 34) ; and the vivid figure employed by Amos 
(iii. 12), the herdsman of Tekoa, was but the tran- 
script of a scene which he must have often wit^ 
neaaed. At other times they pursued the animal 
in large bands, raisit^ loud snouts to intimidate 
him (Is. xxii. 4), and drive him into the net or 
pit ther had prepared to catch him (Elz. xix. 4, 8). 
Benaiah, one of David's heroic body-guaixl, had 
distinguished himself by slaying a lion in his den 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20). The kings of Pe«ia had a 
menagerie of lions {gdb^ Dan. vi. 7, &c). When 
captured alive they were put in a cage (Ez. xix. 9), 
bat it does not appcai- that they were tamed. The 
strength (Judg. xiv. 18; Piov. xxx. .W; 2 Sam. 
i. 23), couiage (2 Sam. xvii. 10; Prov. xn,iii. 1 ; 
Is. xxxi. 9; Nah. ii. 11), and ferocity (Gen. xlix. 9 ; 
Num. xxiv. 4) of the lion were proverbial. The 
" lioD-faoed" warriors of Gad were among David's 
roost valiant troops (1 Chr. xii. 8) ; and the hero 
Jodaa Maocabeos is described as " like a lion, and 



like a lion's whelp idaiing tyr his prey " (1 Mace, 
iii. 4). Among the Hebrews, and throughout the 
0. T., tlic lion was the adiieremcnt of the princely 
tribe of Judah, while in the closing book of tli'e 
canon it received a deeper significance as the emblem 
of him who " previuled to open the book and loose 
the seven seals theiwf" (kev. v. 5). On the 
other hand its llerccness and cruelty rendered it an 
appi-opriate mctiphor for a fierce and mahgnant 
enemy (Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 21, Ivii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17), 
and hence for the arch-fiend himself (1 Pet. v. 8). 
Tlie figure of the lion was employed as an orna- 
ment both in architecture and sculpture. 




PrnUu Lion. (FtOM qi«ciiuen lu Uio ZuulosicAl OniOcui.) 



Lii'ard (Heb. Utadh). The Hebrew word, whicli 
witli its English rendering occurs only in Lev. xi. 
.'JO, appears to be correctly translates! in the A. V. 
Lizards of various kinds :il>ouud in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia. All the old versions agree in 
identifying the letaah with some saurian, and some 
conctxr as to the particular genus indicated. Tl»e 
LXX., tlie Vulg., the Targ. of Jonathan, with the 
Arabic versions, understand a lizard by the Hebrew 
word. The Syriac has a word which is generally 
ti-anslated salamander, but probably this name was 
applied also to the lixard. The Gi-eek word, with 
its slight variations, which the LXX. use to expi-ess 
the Utddh, appears from what may be gathered from 
Aristotle, and perhaj* also from its derivation, to 
point to some lizard belonging to the Qfckotidae. 
Bochart has successfully argued that the lizaixl de- 
noted by the Hebrew word is tliat kind which the 
Arabs call vachara, the tninsLition of which tenn 
is thus given by Golius: An animid like a lizard, 
of a red colour, and adhering to the ground, cibo 
potuiva vcncnttm itispirat qtuin':unqw contigcrit." 
This description will be found to agree with the 
character of the Fan-Foot Lizard {Ptyodactylus 
Qccko), which is common in Egypt and in part* of 
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Anbia, and perhajis it alio found in Palestiae. It 
Is reddish Vrown, spotted wHh wMt*. The GcdM 

live on insecU an i wnnns, which ihoy swallow 
wboie. Thejr derive theii name from tlw poculiar 
MNnd widch sone of the species utter. Th«7 be> 
loni; to the sub-onler J'achyglosaae, order S<nira. 
They ai^ oviparous, producing a round egg with ii 
hard calcareous shell. 

Ti*^"— I. e. " not 007 paopla," the figniatire 
name given by the prophet Hosea to his secoDd son 
Lj Gooier, the daughter of Diblaim (Hos. 1. 9V to 
deoote the rgeetioa of the kingdom of Israel by 
J^orali. Iti a^^ficanoe is explaiiitd in T«r. 
9, 10. 

LOML The lav of JJoscs did not contcmplite 
any raising of l«ua for the purpose of obtaining 
cn|>it.il, ft cOTidition perhaps nllndcd to in the pa- 
nbles of the "pearl" mid "hidden treasure" 
(Matt xiii. 44, 45). Such persons ns banlMri and 
sureties, in the oonunerdal sense (Pror. xxii. 26 ; 
Neh. T. 3), were unknown to the earlier ajes of the 
Hebrew commonwealth. T!i ' Lnsv .vti ictly forbade 
any interest to be taken for a loan to any poor 
per5on, and at fint, as it seent, cren in tin caae of 
a foii l;;iii ; ; but tliis prohibition was afterwords 
limited to the llebrews only, from whom, of what- 
ever rank, not only was no nsnry on any pretence 
to lio exni'ti^, but relief to the poor by way of loan 
wa.s enjoined, tuid excuses for evading this duty 
were forbidden (Ex. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 85»87} 
Deut. XT. 3, 7-10, xxiii, 19, 20). As commerce 
inci^eased, the practice of usury, and so also of 
suretphip, grew up ; but the exr«:tio» of it from a 
Hebrew appears to bare been re|^ed to a late 
period as discreditable (Ptor. vi. 1, 4, xi. 15, xvii. 

18, XX. in, xxii. 2G; I's. XV. 5, XXTii. l:S ; Jer. XV. 
10 ; £z. zviii. IJ, xxii. 12). Sjtttmatic breach of 
tiM law In this reepeet waa cometed by Neheminh 
after the return from mptivity (Neh. v. 1, 13). 
The money-chnngcis, who Imd cents aud tables in 
the Temple, were ti-aderswboaa profita arose diiefly 
from the exchange of money with those who cnmc 
to pfty their annual half-stn kt'l. In making loans 
no prohibition is pronounced in the Law against 
taking a plcdg* of the bonowera but certain )taiiln> 
tioDs are praaerfbed In ftveur of flie poor. 1. The 
(vi(( r pimient, if taken in pledge, w.is to be n- 
turoed before sunset. 2. The prohibition was abso- 
lute in <be caae of (a) the widow's garment (Deut. 
xxiv. 17), and (6) a millstone of either kind 
(Deut. xxir. 6). 3. A creditor was forbidden 
to enter a house to reclaim a pled^, but was 
to stand outside till the IxMTOWer should tome 
forth to return it (Deut. xxiv. 10, 11;. 4. Tiie 
original Roman law of debt permitted the debtor 
to be enslaved by his creditor ontil the debt was 
dlMliarged ; and he mltrht even be put to death 
\/f bim. The Jewish Inw, as it did not forbid 
tonponury bondage in the case of debtors, to it 
foiwde a Hebrew debtor to be detained aa a bonds* 
roan longer than the 7th year, or at farth'^st 
the year of Jubilee (Ex. xxi. 2 \ Lev. xxv, 39, 4'j ; 
Dent. XT. 9). 
LotfVM. [r.r.LAD.] 

Lode Wtiere Euro|)ean locks have not been 
intio<ii;co<l. tlie locks of Eastern houses aie 
usually of wood, and consist of a partly bellow 
bolt mm 14 inches to 2 feet loi^ ibr external 
dooiTi or pates, or fioni 7 to (t inches for iiiterior 
doors. The bolt passes through a groove in a 
piaet nlladitd to tha door into a Mckat io tiw 



LOCUST 

i door-post. In the groove-piece are from 4 to 9 
small iron or woode n illdiB|^flna or wfm^ whidi 
drop into conwpondiiig boles in the boltf and fix 

it in iu plaMb 
LOOIR, a wen*bnown insect, whkh eommils 

terrible ravncres on vejret.it imi in the countries 
which it visits*. In the Bible there ate frequent 
allusions to loctuta | and there are nine or ten He- 
brew words which are supposed to denote different 
varieties or species of this destructive family. They 
hclon<; to that order of insects Imown by the temi 
Orthoptera. This order is divMed into two lat^ge 
groups or diviaioaa, Tii. Cmwta and BaUatona, 




OwllpotU avlcnlotia. 



From I^v. xi. 21, 22, we leani the Hebrew namea 
of four diflciunt kinds of SaiUitorial Orthoptfra, 
*' These may ya ant of every flying creeping thing 
that coeth upon all four, which have legs above 
llieir reet to leap withal upon tljc earth ; even tiiose 
of them ye may eat, the arbeh after bis kind, .-ujd 
the t&iim after his kind, and the chargii (wrongly 
tnnuinted tevffe hf tiio A. V.. an insect wlikb 
would be included amongst the flyinj; cr^qri^g 
things fori>idden as food in vos. 23 and 42) after 
his kind, and tfaooU^ after bia kind." Bcaldea 
the names mentioned in this p.w.oge, there occur 
five others in the Bible, all of whidi Bochart (iii. 
251 , &c.) considers to represent so many distinct 
s]iocies of locusts viz. g6b, gdzdm, chdsil, yekh, and 
tscldtsdl. (1.) Arbeh ("locust," "grasshopper") 
is tlte most common name for locust, the word 
occurring alwat twenty times in the Hebrew Bible. 
The A. V. in the four followmg pQs.<«iges Iws grast- 
U'ppcr, Jinig. vi. 5, vii. 12; Job xxxii. 20; and 
Jer. xlvi. 23 : io all the other places it has iocMM» 




Tlic word arbeh, which is derived from a root aig» 
nifViog " to be numerous," is probablr sumetimea 
naad u a wide seMO to eroresa any of the larger 
devastating species. It b tno loenat of the Egyptian 
plague, in alti.obt every passage where arbeh occui-s 
reference is made to its taribly destructive powers. 
It la one eftfaa flying creeping crealUTca that worn 
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Mlowed as lood by tlic law of Moses (Lev. xi. 21). 
Im thii passige it is clenrly the rcpi-es^ntitivc ot 
some species ot' winged saltatorial orthopicra. It is 
probabJe that either the Acridium peregrinum^ or 
tho "edipoda tnigratoria is the insect daMiteil hj 
the Hebrew word arb«h, for theie two neeiM aie 
the mott dotmctire of tho fiunilr. Of the fonoer 
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M. (Mivier ( Voi/age dans VEmptre OtKo- 
iwm, n. 424) thus writes: "With the burning 
south winds (of Syria) there oom« fima the interior of 
Arabut and from the most southeni parts of lVi-&i.i 
clouds of loctists {Acridium peregrinum), whose 
rarnt^es to these countries are as grieroos and 
Bcarij aa sadden at thoae of the hMvieat hail in 
Europe. We witneMd Ihem twice. It U difficult 
to eipipss the eifert pioliii «! on us by the M"j»ht of 
the whole atmosphere tilled oa all fidee and to a 
fmt hnght Iff an inamnenble quantity of tfwse 
inwrt*, whose ffipht was slow and uniform, and 
whose noise resembled that of rain : the sky was 
darkened, and the Ught of the ran oooridenMj 
weakened. In a moment the terraces of the hous<-s, 
the streets, and alf the fields were corei-eii by these 
insects, and in two iLtys they had nearly devoured 
all the kam of the planti^ Happily they lived but 
m short thne, and teemed to have migrated only to 
reproduce themselves aii^l die; in tact, near! v nil 
those we atw the next day had paired, aud the' day 
fbllowhigr the Mdt were covered with their deed 
Ixidies." This species is found in Arabia, Kgypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Pei-sm. (2.) Chdgdb. In 2 Chr. 
Tii. IS the A. V. rends " locust," m the other pa»* 
eagcs " grasshoppor." In the Talmud chui^ab is a 
rollective name (or many of the locust tribe, no less 
than eight hundred kinds of chag&tdm being snp- 
potedbj the Talmud to exift! (3.) Chargdl. The 
A. Y. n deerlr in error in translating this word 
"U-ctle;" it wnirs only in I.er. XI. 22, but it is 
clear from the context that it denotet tome tpeciee 
«4 winged SaUoMot crtkopterouB {meet which 
the lsra< lit^K were aUoired to use .is food. The Rev. 
J, F. L>enh.ain, in (^fcbp. Bib, Lit. (arts. Chargdl 
«od Locust), endeafoan to ehew that the Greek 
Wor<i ophiomachua denot<>s wmc opedesof Truxalis, 
pcrluips J', yasutas. The Jews, however, inter- 
pret chSrgil to mean a species of grtushopper, Ger- 
man, hetuchrecke, which M. Lewysohn identities 
with Locusta viridissima. (4.) Sdldm (A. V. 
" bald laut-t ") occuni only in Ley. xi. 22, ns one 
of the four edible kinda of kqpjag iotects. All that 




can possibly be known of it is that it is tome kwtl 
of SalttUoHeicrthoptmrn insect, winged, and good 
for food. Tychscn, however, arguing from what is 
said ol the adidm in the Talmud (Tract, GWm), 
Tiz. that " this insect has a smooth bead, and that 
the female is wifliotit (ho sword-shapcd tail," con 
jectures that the speci. s heie intended is GryUus 
eteraor (Aseo), a synonym tliat it is difficult to 
identify with any reoordod'specics. (5.) Gdtdm. See 
PalmeR-WOIUI. (6.) Gdb, (A. V. in Nah. iii. 17 ; 
"gie it grasshoppoi-s;"' " gnisshopjwrs ;" margin 
" green worms,' ' in Am. vii. 1). This woid is found 
only hi b. nxiil. 4. and Id the two plaeet dted abore. 
There is notliing in any of Ui'^c. pa*sig(\s tha^ will 
lielp to point out the species denoted. ' That some 
khid of locust is intended aeemt prdbaMe from the 
passage in Nalium. Some writers led by this> pass- 
age, hare believed that the gilxn represent the larva 
state of some of the laifO uemlB. It it qolle pee- 
sible that the g6b may represent the larra m- 
nympha elate of the insect, for the hiit stages ot 
the /arc.! diiTer but slightly from the nyinpha, botli 
which states may therefore be oomimhended under 
one none; the g»ai of Nah. Si. 17 may eosilv 
have been the nymphat (which in all tlie Ameta" 
bola continue to feed as in their lanra oooditioo) 
encamping at night under the hedgie, and, ohfadnlng 
their wings as the sun aix><e, arc then repi-e^entevl n 
flying away. (7.) Chandmdl, (A. V. "frost." 




eyta». 



Some writei-s have supposed that this word, which 
occurs only in Ps. Ixxviii. 47, denotes some kind of 
locust; but the concurrent testimony of the old 
vei-sions, which interpret the word chandmdl to sig- 
nify haii or frost, ought to forbid the oonjectui-c. 
(8.) }V/c7., occurs in I's. cv. 34; Nah. iii. 15, 
IG ; Joel i. 4, ii. 25 ; Jcr. li. 14, 27 ; it is rendered 
by the A. V. eanierworm in fbnr of these places, 
and caterpillar in the two remaining. From the 
epithet of " rough," whiclj is applied to the woid 
in Jeremiah, some hare sapposed tiie to be 
the larva of some of tlie destmctive Lfpidoptera: 
ti e epithet sajnar, however (Jer. li. 27), more pro- 
perly means having spines, which agrees with tlve 
VulgiBte, acuieatus, Michaelis believes the yctck 
to he the cockchafer. Oedmann identifies the woid 
with the Oryllus cristatus. Linn., a spedei, how* 
ever, which is found only in S. America. I^cbteo, 
aiding from the epithet roe^A, bdieree ttaft the 
yelek is repren'nteil by the G. haematopuif JJmu 
{Caliiptamus Aaentat, Aud. Serr.) a specite foQOd 
in 8. Aftica. Hm tan ^pbud najr rcAr net to 
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mj particuki- spca»$t but to the verj qpinoos 
R&tare of the tMw Is all the leeott tribes aad 

yeUh, the cropping, Uchhuj of insect (Nijui. ixii. 
4), may U- a s>jnoQjm of M>uae of the namei already 
iiwiitian«d, or the word may denote the larrae ot 
pupae of the locust, which, fiom Joel i. 4, scorns 
not improbable. ( 9.) CfuliU. See Catkuitllaii. 
(10.) Tseldtsdl, '• locu>t" The derivation of this 
Word seems U> imply that some kind of locust is 
fodicatcd hf ih It ocemi mij in this sense in 
Deut. xxriii. 42, All thy trees and fruit of thy 
loud ahall the locust consume." In the other pa»- 
Mges wlun ilM Hthnew word ocean, it represents 
some kind of tinlclinc^ nni.sic-vl instrument, and is 
g^rally tntoslated cymbaia by the A. V. The 
w«fd is eHdmtly ononatopoictic, nod is here per- 
hnjK n synoDjrm for some of the oth' r n imes for 
locuiU All that can be positively known i.,i«pect- 
ia|;'tbe iscldtsdl is, that it is some kind of insect 
iqurioos to trees and crops. The most destructive 
of the locust tribe that occur in the Bible buds are 
th'- OcJi^oii miji-tiioria and the Acridium pere- 
gi-iman, and - as both these species aocar in Syria 
and Anbia, fte., ft ii nciet ]»K»bab1« tint «m or 
other is dcnntal in those pas-^Aizes which speak of 
the dreadful devastations committed by these inwcts. 
Loeuta ooeor in ^reat numben, md aometimes 
ohsrtiro the snn fhx. x. 15; Jer. xlvi. 23; JnJf;. 
vi. :., v.i, 12; Joel it. 10; Nah. iii. 15). Their 
vonicity is idluded to in Ex. x. 12, 15; Joel i. 4, 
7, 12, and ii. 3; Dent, uviii. 38 ; Vs. laviii. 46, 
CT. 34 ; Is, xxxiii. 4. They are complied to horses 
— Joel ii. 4; Kev. ii. 7. They make a fearful 
noise in their fligbt (Joel ii. 5 i Ber. is. 9). Thtj 
hare no Idag (Fivt. zn. 37). Tbdr iireabtiue 
prof;iijss is i. f<Tieil to in Joel ii. 8, 9. They enter 
Uweiiiiig^, aikd devour even the woodwork of houses 
( i:x. X. 6 ; Joel ii. 9, 10). They do Bot fly In the 
uight (Nah. iii. 17), The sea destroys the grmter 
number \,Lx. x. ly ; Joel ii. 20). Theii dead bodies 
taint the air (Joel ii. 20). They are used as food 
(Lev, xi. 21, 22 ; Matt. iii. 4 ; Mark i. 6). There 
are dilferent ways of prtpaiing locusts for food; 
sometimes they are ground and pounded, and then 
mixed with floor and water and made into cakas, or 
they are salted and then eaten; somelinNB smoked ; 
boiled or roasleJ; stew^l, or fi icd in butter. 

Lod, a town of Ikujamin, stated to have been 
founded by Shamed orShamer (1 Chr. Tiii. 12 ; Esr. 
ii, 33 ; Nc li. vii. 37, xi, 35). Lod has retained its 
name almost unaltered to the present day; it is 
now called ZOdd ; but is most familiar to us from 
i<s occurrence in its Greek garb, as Ltdda* in the 
Acta oTtlie Apostles. 

Lo'^debar, a place named with Mahanaim, Ro- 
gelim, and other trana-Jordunic towns (2 Sam. 
zrii. 27), and therefore no doubt oa the eastern 
side of the J( i Jan. It was the native place of 
^achir-boi-Ammiel (iz. 4, 5). Lo^bar raceives 
a bara nuntion in the OnomasliRm, nor has any 
traoa of the name hem enconiitereil by ,iny later 
baveUer. Indeed it im probstbly never been sought 
for. 

Lodge, to. This wo:il in tlic A. V.— with one 
exception only, to be notJixd below — Is u.sed to 
translate the Hebrew verb lun or Un, which h;i.s, .it 
least in the mrrative poi-tions of the Bible, almost 
inxMriably the force of ** passing the night." The 
same Iltbrcw woixl is otberwitte trnnslnted in the 
A. V. by " lie all night" (2 Sam. xii. 16 ; Cant. i. 13 ; 
Jebatx. 19); " taiiy the night" (Gm, lix. 2 j Judg. 
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ziz. 10 ; Jer. sir. 8) ; " remain " t. e. until the 
meniing (Ex. xriii. IB). The one eteepttoo tUbtntt- 

naraed occui-s in Jr,=h, ii. 1, wheie the word in tl:- 
original is a woixi el>ewhere rendered ** to lie," ge- 
nerally in nlliisinn to sezoal intercovTse. 

loft. '"fJoi'SF..] 

Log. [ WkIUUTS and MKASUOia.] 

Lo'ia, the grandmother of Timotmt, and doubt- 
less the mother of hbrnothar £in(iCK (2Tim. i. 5 . 
It seems likely that Lois bad nrfded long at Lystra ; 
and almost certain that fiom her, as wtll ;u from 
Eunice, Timothy obtained bis intimate knowledge 
of tiie Jewish Scriptures (3 Tim. iii. 15). 

LooTdng-glasses. [MtRr.ons.] 

Lordi m applied to the Deity, is the almost uni- 
form rendering in the A. V. of the O. T. of tlie 
Heb. Jehovah, which would \jf more properly re- 
presented a& a proper name. The reverence which 
the Jews entertained Sar the s.-wred name of God 
forbade them to pronounce it, and in reading they 
substituted for it either Adindi, " Lord," or El6Mm, 
" God," atvordinij to the vowel-points by which it 
was accompanied. The title AdattH is also rcn-^ 
derad««lonl'*intbeA.V., though tins, asapplied 
to God, is of infrequent ocx urrencc in the histnrknl 
books. But in the poetical and historical books it 
is more frequent, en^ptiog Job, where it oocora 
only in xxviii. 28, and the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs, where it is not once found. The 
dilTerence between Jehovah and Adonai (or A<^) 
is generally marked in the A. V. by printing the 
word in small capitals (LoRi>)*when it represents 
the former (Gen. ry. 4, it.), .ind with .an initial 
capital only when it is the translation of the latter 
(Pa. itmi. 5; Is. i. 24, x. 16) ; except in Ex. zziiL 
17, xxxiv. 23, where " the Lord t io.!** dioaldbe 
more oootistently " the Lord Jehorah." 

Sort*! Day, It baa been qaesti<Nied, thoogh 
not senou.>lv until : f litf^ y -ni-,, -.vhnt is the m«:^n- 
ing of the phra.*.© ^ KvpioK^ Hutpa, which oc^ur* 
in one passige only of the Holy Scripture, Rev. i. 
10, and is, in our English version-, translated " the 
Lord's l>ay." The general consent both of Christian 
antiquity and of modem divines has referred it to 
the weekly lieatifal of oar Loid'a resairection, and 
identified it wftb ^ the fint day of the ^redr«'* or 
" Sunday," of every as;e of the Church. But the 
viewa entagoniatio to this general con^nt deserre 
at least a passing notice. 1. Some hare sopposed 
St. John to 1«? ."jpt-aking, in the p-ns-a^e aKive it- 
fcritil to, of the Sabbath, U'CiU.sti tlmt itt^titutioa is 
called in Isaiah Iriii. 13, by the Almighty Himself, 
'* My holy d;iy." To this it is replied— If St. John 
had intended to specify the sabbath, he would surely 
have used that word vvliieli was by no means o\)60- 
lete, or evoi obsolescent, at the time of his com* 
posing the book of the Rerdation. 2. Another 
theory i», that by "the Lonl's Day," St. John in- 
tended " the day of judgment*" to which a large 
portion oF the book of RerdatiMi may be conceived 
to refer. 3. A third opinion is, th.it St, Johu 
intended by the " Loni'» Day," that on w hich the 
Lord's resurrection was annually celebrated, or, as 
Tve now term it, Flaater-day. Snpposiii;^ tliat j) Ku- 
piaK^ 'Hfitpa of St. John is the Lord's I'.iy, — 
W hat do we gather fix)m Holy Scripture conceming 
that institution ? Uow is it spoken of by early 
writei-s up to the time of ConstanHnef What 

change, if any, wa-; wioiight upt'ii it by the <ek»- 

brated edict of that emperor, whom some have de-> 
dated to hm been ili eriglnatorf 1. Scriptwrw 
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mji verj little oooccraiag it. But that little acsms 
to hidkate flmt ibe divinely inspired apoetles, hj 

their pnicti** and hy their pro«.i'j)ts, maikt-d tlie 
fint dar of the week as a day for meeting together 
t» tiraue brad, fitr CMunrameating and x«o«tvtef 
instruction, f r lavin-^ -np offerini^ in store for cha- 
ritable porjpo^es, ior occupation in holjr thooght and 
flayer. Tne Rnl day of the week so devoted seems 
.i!so to hare hc<-n the Jay of the Loi d's HesmTec- 
tion. Th« Lord ra>e ou the first J;iy of the we«.k, 
and appeared, on the very day of His rising, to IIis 
followers on five distinct occaaioos — to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to the other women, to the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, to St. Peter separately, to 
tm ApostJw ooUected iogietlier. After eight dBji» 
that is, aoeording to ^ enoliaary redtOBfa^, on the 
iii"st iliy of the next wetkj He appcari^l to the 
ckren. On the day of Pentecost, which in that 
ynr fiO m tht fint daf of th* wide "thoy were 
all with one acooi^ in ono plarf," had spiritual 
gifts conferred on them, and iu tlieir turn began to 
oommunicate those gifts;, as accompaniments of in- 
struction, to othtT'!. At Troas (Acts xx. 7), many 
years atler the occunfncc at Pontccost, when Chris- 
tianity had b^run to assnmp something like a settled 
ftni. St. Lokt xooords tha followiitt drcam^anccii. 
St. nol and hb emnpankna nriTOd tiwre, and j 
"abode y<-Vtii Jays, aiul ujHin the fii>l day of ttie i 
week whea the diid p l e a came together io break 
hmit Fnd fnubai mto them.** b 1 Con xwi. 
1, 2, that s-tme ?t. PatU writes thus: " Now con- 
oeming the coUettion for the saints, as i have given 
Older to the churches in Galatia, even ao do ye. 
Cjjon the first day of the week, lef ^rAi r one of 
you lay by liim iu store, as God hath iirospcml 
him, that there be no githering;; when I come." 
In Hebw X. Sd« the eoncqpoodeDtA of the writer are 
derired "not to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together, as the iraiuxr of some is, but to exhort 
oat UMther/' an iniuDCtioQ which Menu to imply 
that a rcfniW day lor sadi aieeaiUfaig eadated, and 
\Vf ' well I.ri' NV'n ; for otherwise no rebuke wouM lie. 
And lastly, iu the pa&sage given above. Si. John 
defchbes himself as being in the Spirit **on the 
f 'T.]'.-, Pay." Taken . ejKirafily, jHnhapa, and even 
ail twgtlher, these pafsages seem scarcely adequate 
to prove thftt the dedkattion of the first day of the 
week to the purposes above mentioned was a matter 
of npo»tolic institution, or even of apoetolic pmctice. 
Bat, it may be observed, that it is at any rate an 
extraoidioary ooinddcnoe, that elmort Immediately 
we merije Avin Serfptare, we find tiie wbw diy 
nK'nti(jnfil in a siniilar inanner, and directly aaso- 
dated with the Loid's Kesurrection ; that it t« an 
ettnerdiany Act tiiat we never SM lie dedication 
'pestioKcnl or aif^rii'-l about, but accepted a< snmo- 
thing e(}ually apostolic with Confirmatiou, with 
/ajfiiitf Baptinnt with Ordination, or at least spoken 
of in the rame xvnT. Thf results of our examina- 
tiou of the pniiciji.d wiittra of tlie two centuries 
a^er the death of St. John are m ftUows. The 
Lord'e Day (a name which has now oeme oat more 
proninently, and h ooonectcd more explicitly with 
our Lord's reMirrcttion th.ui liefore) existed during 
tbeee two centuries as a port and paroel of umtol- 
Ical, and ao of fleriplDnl ChrManity. It w«a 
nevf r dofI nd.>l, for it was never impiiptieil, "r at 
l<>aiit only icupugued as other things received from 
the apostles we^e. It was never confounded with 
the Sabbath, Lr.t ciirelully di>.tiii<^iihed from it 
(^though we have not quoted nearly all the passages 
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by which this point might be proves I). It was not 
an institution of severe Sabbati(.«il cliaiucter, but a 
day of joy and cheerfulness, rather encouraging 
than forbklding nUntion, Beligbusly regarded, 
it WBi a day of loleinn mee^g for the Holy Eu- 
charist, for united prayer, for instruction, for alms- 
giving ; and thoogb, being an institution under the 
law of liberty, work does not appear to have heen 
funnally interdicted, or rest formally euj«>In.-d, Tei-- 
tulliaa eeems to indicate that the choiacter of the 
day was opposed to woridly basinets. Finally, 
whatever analogy may Ih^ snpposetl to exist between 
the Loni's Day and thu SalbaUi, in no passage that 
has cc me down to as Ls the Fourth Commandment 
appealed to aa the ground of the obligation to 
obeerre the Lord** Day. But on whatever groundi 
"The T,orJ's Day" n-ay ha snpjwsed to rest, it is a 
great and indisputable iact that four yean before 
the OeeniBCBical Coanell of Nicaea, it woe 
nisoil Ty Coii-stantliio in his rflohratol islid. as " the 
venerable Dar of the Sun." The terms of the do- 
ciiaMbt are then >— 



" Omoesjodlces nrbeBa«'qtif r'' t*^* curittanmi artliim 
offlda venerabill Die SolU quk-»cAQl. Kurt tam«ii pumii 
agrorom caltarae Mberb Ucenterque Uuerviant, qoonlam 
fteqncober evenlt at aoo apttns alio die fhmeau anlde 
ant tUmm aenMbae nndentnr, no oecaiiem neacnU 
pertat commodltai coele«tl provi^ione conccata."«~Art» 
A'on, Mart, Critpo J J. et Cvtulauiir.u J J. Cou. 

Some have endeavouied to expla ti away tiiis 
document by alleging — 1st, that " Sol is Dies" is 
not the Christian name of the Lord's Day, and tliat 
Constantine did not therefore intend to acknowkdge 
it .IS a Christian institution. 2ud. That, before his 
convpiTion, Constantino bad prof«sed himself to bi» 
especially under the gnaTclianship of the stm, and 
that, at the very best, he isitf^ndtMi to mako a religious 
compromiae between sun-worshippers, properly so 
eaUed, and the wonbippera of the "Son of Bi^U 
cou<n>iSs," I. c. Cliristians. 3rdly. That Constaii- 
iiuc's edict was purely a kalcndariol oue, and in- 
tended to reduce the number of public holidays. 
4thly. That Constantine then instituted Sunday ibr 
the first time as a religious day for Chri»tian!^. 
The fourth of these statemmits is absolutely rdutcd, 
both by the quotations made above from writers of 
the second and third centuries, and by the term^ 
of the ciiii t it.sclf. TI:f tlnw otlier statements con- 
cern themselves rather with what Constantine meant 
than witfi what be 4U. Snt with audi eottridere- 
tions we have little or nothing to do. It is a fact, 
that in the year A.D. 321, in a public edict, which 
was to apply to Christians as well as to Fli^iana, he 
pnt r>pcinl honour upon a day alrr-ndy honn irr-d 
by the former — ^jadiciou&ly otliiiig it Ly a name 
which Christians had long employed without scroplei 
and to which, as it was in oniinary use, the Pagans 
could scarcely object. What he did for it was to 
insist that worldly business, whether by tl;*' fnni:- 
tionarica of the law or by private oittsens, should 
be intennitted durint; itsi continuance. Were any 
other testimony wantur,: to tlie i \i-t< nco of Sunday 
as a day of Christian worship at this period, it might 
be envied by the Ooondl ^ NioHa, ajk 325. 
The Fathers thevf and fh'!n asscmblwl a'simio it n-i 
an existing fii< t, and only notice it incidentally in 
order to n giikie an indifhrcni matter, the poatnre 
(if ''hrN'i IT] ■.vrir'-hijipm tipnn it. 

Lord's Supper. The y,w*Ii which thus d^cribe 
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th« grent centnil net ot the woi-^hip of the ChmttiUi 
Church occur but in one single pnssac* of tlie 
K. T. ( I Cor. xi. 20). Of the fact which lies under 
the mxne wc have several jiotices, and from these, 
inddentftl a:><l fi^irmeutary .is thejr are, it is possible 
to fonn a toleitibly distinct picture. To examiae 
t1iM« notices in their nlatien 1o the life of the 
Christian s^tcii ty in the first stages of its vjrowth. au i 
SO to leora what ** the Supper of the Loi^ " actu- 
ally was. will be the object of tbit artjde.— I. The 
•tirtin^ point iif tlii^ inqiiirv is f,.-;rnl in the histoiy 
of that night when Jesus and iiis di»dpie«i met to- 
fEcther to fHt the IVtMwer (Mate. nri. 19 ; Mark 
xiv. 1^1 ; I.tik" xiii. The mr\tin»^r in which thi- 

l'asch:il t"■■L^t wsis k^pt by the Jews of tlut period 
differ »>! in many details from that originally pre- 
jtci ibo"! by the rules of Kx. xii. The cci^emonics of 
Ujc feast took place in tl»e following onler. ( I ) The 
incnibefs of the company tliat weiv joined for this 
purpose met in the erening oad reclined on ooachea 
(comp. Matt. rxvi. 20; Luke sxil. 14; and John 
xiii. - 2j ,. The lif.iil of th-' hnusclioM, or crle- 
braiit, begaa by a fonn of blessing "for the day 
mid 6r tn 0 wihe«'* pronounced over a enp^ of whidi 
he and the others then drank. f 2) All who wore 
present th»*n washed their luu>il'> ; this alsn havinc; 
ft ipe< ial Uniediction. (3) Th<» faMi- was th«-ii sot 
out with the jiasohal l.iinb, unlonvciu'd V>r<\^.!, bitter 
hcibs, and the Ui*li known as CharoscUi, a i>auce 
nude of datOt %l» nidlli and rinegar, and de- 
sired to commemorate the mortar of their bondage 
in Kgypt. (4) The celebrant Hrat, and then the 
othei-s, dip|M>l a j^oit on ot' the bitter herhs into 
the Charoaeih and ate them, (5) The disbei were 
then removed, and a cap of wine acain hronght. 
Then fiillowpd an inten'al which wn> allowed! theor- 
etically for the qoestions tluit migiit be asked br 
children or proielytes, who were astonished at 9oA 
a strangle hcginnins^ of a fr'a^t. ami tlic mp wtis 
poKited inand and drunk at the close of it, (6) The 
dishes being braaght on agnin* the odrfiraat it- 
peated tlie comniemomtivc words which opened 
what was strictly the paschal supper, and pro- 
iiounonl a solemn thanksgiving, followed by Ps. 
cxiii. and ctiv. (7) Then came a aeoond wuhing 
of the handa, with a ahert ibrm of Ueadng ai before, 
and tlif o il i>raiit l-roko one of the two louvr-s or 
cakes of uniearencd bread, and gave thanks over it. 
All then toolc portions of the bread and dipped than* 
together with the bitter heil^, into the rharp«ipth, 
and so ate them. S ) Atttr thi* they atu th«» flesh 
of the pnsch.il Iaml>, witli bread, iic, as tJiey liked; 
.md atter another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the "cup of blessing," was handed 
roun<l. (9) I'his was succeeded by a fourth cnp, 
and the reoital of Pa. cxv.-rTviii. followed by a 
prayer, and this was aoeonliu^ly known ai tl» cup 
t)t" til" ll.iltel, or "f tin? Soiip. yl'^) Th-nv mi^ht 
be, in coDciuiion, a fifth cup, pittvided tluU the 
** great Hallcl** (fomVtj Ptalms en-cnnrHL) waa 
sung over it. — Companni: ihc ritual thus ^thrml 
from Kabbinic writers with the N. T., mid assum* 
ing (1) tliai it represents substantially the common 
prnL'tiLe of our Lord's time; and (2) that the men] 
of witich lie and His disciples paiiook, was eitlior 
the passo\*cr itself, or an anticipation of it, con- 
ducted according to the aame rulea, we are able to 
pdnt, though not with abnfnte certainty, to the 
points of departurp whith the old practice presented 
tor the instituti<»i of the new. To (1) or (3), or 
even to '8)^ we may ttfertbt lint word* and tlie 
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first distribution of the cup (Luke xxii. 17, 18); 
to (2) or (7), the dipping of the sop of Jolm xiii. 
26; to (7), or to an intcrx-al durint; or nt^r (8), 
the «listribution of the bread (Matt, xivi, 26 ; 
Mark xiv. 22 ; I.uke xsti. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 23. 24) ; 
to (9) or (10) (•« after •upper,*' Ltike nii. 20) the 
tbanlrsgiving, and distribution of the cup, and the 
liyinii with which th>' wliulr w.vs The nar- 

ratives of the Gospels show Iww strongly the di»> 
ciplcs were imprMcd with the wonb whidi had 
crivcn a new meaning to the iJ l fnniliar a< f^. Tli- r 
I leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the Passover, 
except those which h.id thus been tranifeiTed to 
tfu» Crui.stian Church wnl prrpettiateJ in it. Old 
tlimgs were passing away, and all things beoomii^ 
new. They looked on the bread and the wine 
as memorials of the delivennoe froo^ Egypt. They 
were now told to partike of them ** in remem- 
brance" of thoir Master and Lord, The festival 
bad been annual. Ho rule was nren aa to the time 
and frequency of fhanewfcMttnatthnacnpenmed 

on the oi l, but tlie command " Do this as oft a.- 
ye drink it" (I Cor. xi. 25), suggested the more 
cottlittoal recnnenee of that which was to be tliar 

memori.il of one whom they would wish never fn 
forget. The woi-ds, *' This is my body," gave 
the imleavened bread a new character. They had 
been prepsirod for l.angiiaL,'i? that would otlnTwiv 
have bccJi so startling, by the te;icluug of Joha : vi. 
32-58), and they were thus taught to see in the 
bread that was broken the witness of the closest 
possible nnion and incorporation with their Lord. 
Thf ctip whirl) was "the new testam'^nt in Hi- 
blood/' would ivmind them, in like manner, of the 
wonderful prophecy in which that new eorenant 
had hoen foretold (Jcr. xxx'i. 31-31). It is p<K>ib!L' 
tliat tliere may have been yet another thought onn- 
nected with these symbolic acts. The funeral customs 
of the Jews involve 1, at or after tho huri.il, the 
administration to the mouruer^ of br&ui (a>mp. Jer. 
xvi. 7 ; Ex. nir. 17 ; Hoe. ix. 4 ; Tob. iv. 17), and 
of wine, known, when thus given, as " the cup of 
consolation." May not the bread and the wine of 
tho Last Supper have Iiad something of that cha- 
racter, preparing the minds of Christ's disdples for 
His departure by treating it as abeadj aecom* 
j)b.shod'? May wc not ronj*ctun', without leaving 
the region of histoiy for that of controretsy, that 
the tliooghtB, dcsina, emotion^ of that miiir of 
divine sorrow and communion would ly? jnich as to 
lead the disciples tocrnvo e;inieMly to renew them? 
Would it not bcnatvinU that t!i<>v should seek that 
renewal in the way which their ^inster had point"^ 
out to them? Fi-oni tljis lime, accordingly, the 
words "to break bread," appear to have had for 
the disciples a new siguificaaos. It may not halne 
assumed Indeed, as yet, the dianuterw a distinct 
liturf^ic;\l act; but \\hi-i\ thev met tobtcj'. ' ,1. 
it was with new thought* and hopes, and with the 
mcmoriei of that evcniag fiadi en them.»IT. In 
the acmimt i;iven by the writer of the Acts cf the 
life * I'tlic fu^t disciples at Jerusalem, a prominent 
place is given to this act, and to tha phtase whidi 
indicate^l it. Writing, we mn?t remember, with 
the deiiuitf a;>sociations that had gathered round 
the words during the thirty years that followed 
the areata be rcoords, he dewaibes the baptixed 
members of the Oioreh as continuing steadfast in 
or to the leaching of the afw>-tle«, in fellowship 
with them and witit caclt other, and ia breaking 
of bread and in prayers (Ada ii. 42). Takeo la 
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gO Bn e» fc >n with the account giren in the pracedinj^ 

TCl■^os of til" love which mad* them lire as havi'ni; 
a1) tilings codunoQf we can nucelj doabt that this 
fmpliw thftt the AWt aetoiil mua «f each daf was 

onf ill which thej mot xs Lrothern, and which \v.-\s 
either preceded or followed br the mora solemn 
corocaeBiorative act* of the breaking of the brend 
And thp drinking of the cup. It will be convenient 
to aatiapate tlie language aiid the thoughts ot' a 
aotnewhat later date, and to tnj that, apparentljr, 
thej thu!i united every day the Agnp^ or fnist of 
Lave with the celebration of the Eucharist. It 
would be natural that in a society consi^tinf; of 
manj tboasaiid memben there sliDald be many 
ptaeM of imetinf . Tlie crngregation MMWibling in 
eich j'lacc woulfl come to \h- known as " the Church" 
in thi& or that roan's house (Itom. xri. 5, 23 ; 1 
Cor. XTi. 1$; Col. iv. 15 ; Phil«m. Tfr. 2). When 
they met, the place of honour wnnl^ nnturnlly be 
taken by one ot' tlie apoittlei, or &uine ^Uer repre- 
sent in g hira. It would belong to him to pronounce 
the blcwini; ;inl tlianksgi vin;j, with wliicli tlie 
meals of dt vout Jews always be^n aiul ended. The 
in.ttenals for the menl would be provided out of 
the cominoo fimds cf the Charch, or the Ubcraiity 
of infiridtul tncmbere. Th« bread (unlesa thecon- 
veited Jews were tn think of theins^-Ives as keeping 
• pei-pctual passorcr) woald be such as they habit* 
tully md. Tlw wine (prohilily the eomman red 
wine of Pale-1ine. Prov. ixiil. 31) would, accoi'ding 
to their usual pnictiee, be mixed with water. But 
if this was to be more than a comnioa himI after 
the pattern of the Essenes, it wonli! >ii- r.'^'i^^-'vf tn 
iatioduoe words that would ^huw that wiial was 
. dooe was in remetnbrance of their Master. A t some 
time, before or after the meal of which they (artook 
M Mich, the bread and the wine would be girem with 
fome 'P*h;;.iI tomi of" wonis nr acts, to indicate its 

chaiw:ter. Kew coaverts would need some explao- 
Mtien of the meaaii^ and ot%lo of the obfermice. 

What wouM U> <o fitting and so mudi in harmony 
with the precedents of the Paschal feast as the nai"- 
nitire of what had pmsed on the night of Its fosti- 
tution (! Cor. xi. 2^-27)7 With this there would 
oaturaliy be assocktei [as in Acts ii. 42) praye;:* 
for themselves and others. Their gjladness would 
show it.M^lf in the pnlms and hymns with which 
they pnii^tl God (Heb. ii. 46, 47 ; James t. 13). 
'I he aualr^y of the Passover, the general feeling of 
the Jews, and the practice of the £«Mnes ma| pos- 
ttUf hate raggested ablntiocM, partial or entire, as 
a prej«mtion for the feast (Heb. x. 22; John xiii. 
1-15;. At some point in ihe fenst those who were 
freaaiil, inca and women sittiug apart, would rise 
to salute each other with the " holy kiss" (I Cor. 
xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). The next traces that 
meet us are in 1 Cor., and the fiwst that trt find 
them is in itself significant. The commMnorative 
feaiit has not been confined to the personal disciplet 
of Chil«t, or the Jewish converts whom they ga- 
there^l round them at Jenualcm. The title of the 
** cup of blessing " ( 1 Cor. 1. 16), hw been fauported 
into the Gieek Church. The synonym of" the cup 
of the Lor*i " (1 Oor. z. 21) dktingaisbes it from 
the other cups that bdoo^ to the Agsp<>. The 
word " fellowship" is passing by degret-.s into the 
fpmal signification of " Communion.** The apostle 
refers to his own office as breaking the brearl and 
blessing the cup (1 Cor. x. I'i . The table on 
which thf bread was placed was the Lord's Table. 

But the praetiea «f IM Affg^ m well aa the ob» 
Com. XX B. 
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eerrance of the commemorative f*<ast, h.id been 
transfeiTed to Corinth, and this called for .-i special 
notice. Krik had spnu^ op which had to be 
cheeked at onoe. Tlie meeCinsr of inends fbr a 
social meal, to whiih all contrihutixl, wai a MifTi- 
ciently fiimiliar practice in the common life of 
Greeln of this period; and the ehil>>fiMttti were 
.nssoci.ifal with plans of mutual rf lii tnr rfiirity to 
the poor. The .\gap6 of tlie n< w MH iety would 
seem to them to be such a ftast, and heni>> cami' a 
di.<iorder that altogether frustrated the nbjeet of the 
Church in instituting it. What was. to bu the i^e- 
medy for this tenible and growing evil St. Paul 
does not state explicitly. He rcMrrei formal regol- 
ations ibr a later petaotud vtsit. In tte mean time 
he gives n rule which would make the union of the 
Agapd and the Lord's Supper pooHble without 
the liak of profimatlott. Thef were not to oomo 
even to the foi-mer with the ke^ edge of appetit?. 
Thry were to wait uli ail were met, instead of 
scrambling tmnaltuously to help themselves (1 Cor. 
li. ;U . In one yx>int, however, the custom of 
the Church of Corinth differed apparently from that 
of Jerusalem. The meeting for the Lord's Supper 
was no loogur daily (1 Cor. si. 20, 33). The direc> 
tions given fn 1 Omr. xvi. 2, ^upr^est the constitution 
of a celebration on the first day of the week. The 
meeting at Troas is on the same d.ay (Acts xz. 7). 
The tendeoey of this langnage, and therrfbre 
hably of the order subsMinrnfly est.iblishal, was to 
separate what had hitiieitu Wn united. We stand 
as it were at the dividing point of the history of 
the two institutions, and hcnettorth each takes its 
own cuutiM!. One, as Wluaging to a tran.^ient phase 
of the Christian life, and varyiiw in its effei.-ts with 
chaogai in national character or forms of civilisation, 
passes throQgh many stages, and finally dies out. 
The other also has its changes. The rim ing cele- 
bration takes the place of the evening, in Acts xz, 
11 we have an example of the war hi which th« 
transition may have been effecfej. The <list iplcs at 
Troas meet together to br^k bread. The hour is 
not definitdj aMed, but the fact that St. PauKa 
discourse was protrncti-'J till past midnight, and the 
mention of tlie n any lamps judicate a later time 
than that commonly fixe<i for the Greek Sfl-n-i'or, 
Then came the teaching and the prayer*, and then, 
townnLs early dawn, ue breaking of breed, which 
constituted the Lord's Supper, and for which they 
were gathered together. If this midnight meeting 
may he taken as indicating a eommen piaettoe, orw 
ginr.t;:i^ in reveience for an oixlinance which Christ 
had enjuiiied, we can easily understand how tiie 
nest step would be to transfer the cdebretkm of 
the Kucharist permnnently to the mominp hour, to 
which it had gradually been approiimatiiig. The 
recurrence of the same liturgical words in Acta 
sxvii. 35 makes it probable, thoii;:h not certain, 
that the food of which St. Paul thus paitook wds 
intended to have, for himself and his Christian com- 
naaions, once of the Agap^ and the 

Eneharhit. 

Lo-roha'mah, r. c. " the uncomp.-vssionated," the 
name of the daughter of Hosea the prophet, given 
to deoela the utterly nHncd and hopeleas coMition 
of the kingdom of Israel, on whom Jefaorah would 

no more have mercy (Hos. i. Q). 

Lot, the son of Haran, and therefui-e the nephew 

of Abndiam (Gen. .xi. 27, 31 . His sistet^ were 
MiLCAH the wife of Mahor, and IsOAii, by some 

Identified With Sanh. Uann died hcfontha 

8 I 
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0r«tkia «f T«nih and hb fidnlly ftom ttr «f the 

ChaM<K-s (ver. 28), an I T.nt was th.'i cfore born 
thei«. He removed with the rest of" his kindred 
to Chiiran, and again subsequently with Abraham 
and Sarai to Caiia:in (xil. 4, 5), With them he 
took refuge in K^ypt from a fiunine, and with 
them returned, first to the "South" (xiii. 1), 
md Um to thdr originiU wttleiiMatbetwwii Bethel 
ud Ai fT«r. 3, 4). Bat the pMtons of the hilb 
of Bethpl, which hul with e.'use contained the two 
atnuigers on their hrst arrival, were not able any 
kn^ t» Imv them, ao modi had their poeMwooe 
of sheep, poats, And cattle increased sine*? that time. 
It was not aiiy il:vigre«mt^nt between Abraham and 
Lot — their relations continued good to the last; 
but between tlie slaves who tended their countleas 
herds disputes arose, and a parting was necessary. 
From some one of the round swelling hills which 
Mnrrotmd Bethel— 'finom none mora likely thao that 
which dands fmmediattlf on tti eut — ^the two 
Hebrews looke>l over the comjKir.itivoly t'mpty 
land, in the directioa of Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
Zoar (xiii. 10). And Lot lifted up his eyw towards 
the left, ' fi 1 < !d all tlie precinct of the Jordan 
tkit it w.is well watered everywhere; like a gaideu 
of .Teiiovah ; like that unutterably pwn and fertile 
hmd of Egypt he had only lately (juitted. It was 
exactly the prospect to tenirit a m.iju who had uo 
fixed purpose of his own, wno had not like Abram 
obend a Item inward call of dutjr, SoLotlefthia 
wuae oB the bamn hills of Betfad, mi he ** chose 
all the pi'ccinct of the Jonian, am! jiiinucy*! cast," 
down Um ravines which give access to the Jordan 
fwMtjt and then when u rached it tomed again 
south wai"d nnd ndranctHi ;ls far a-; Sodom (11, 12). 

2. The next occuneuce lu tlie life of Lot is his 
aB|itare by the four kings of the Eost^ and his 
rescue by Abram (Gen. xiv.). Whatever may be 
the age of this chapter in relation to those before 
and aftoi- it, there is no doubt that, as far as the 
history of Lot is ooaccroed, it ts in its right posi- 
tion In the narrative. The evrata whidi ft narrates 
Tnii.st have oc-cunTcI after tliosc of ch. xiii., and 
before those of z^-iii., and xix. 3. The lost scene 
W w WT T ed to 1M in the historjr of Lot is toe well 
known to nwd repetition. He is still living in 
Sodom (Gen. xix,). Some years have jwi.sc<l. But 
in the midst of iha licentious corruption nl' S<x!om 
ha still presen'es some of the delightful charac- 
teristics of his wandering life, his fervent and 
chivalrous hospitality (xix. 2, 3), the unleavenwl 
bread of the tent of the wiUemess (ver. 3), the 
water fer the ftet of the waylkreri (ver. 2) aflbrd- 

ing his i;ue?,t.s a nxvption identic.il with that which 
they had experieuced that very rooming in Abra- 
liaro's tent on the heights of nebrao (oomp, xriii. 

3, G). His Jeiivpnuice from the guilty and con- 
denmesJ city pouiU the allusion of St, Peter (2 Pet 
ii. 6-9). Where Zoar was situated, in which he 
fimnd a temporary refuge during the destrmrtion 
of the other cities of the plain, we do not know 
with absolute certainty. But this will be best 
aamioad under Zoab. The end of Lot's wife is 
eamnonly treated as one of the dlflfenlttes of the 
Bible. But It surely ne.-.! not be so. It cannot be 
neoesasry, as mtme luve done, to create the details 
«f tiie story where none are given. On these points 
the record is silent. The value and the .significance 
of Uie ttoiT to us arc wuLaiiicd in Uie allusion of 
Oirist (Luke xvii. 32). Later ages have not been 
aatisfied ao to leaw the matter, bat hara in- 



sisted en Identinring the "pillar" witii aoae one 

of the fleetinc: khius which the porisLable rock of 
the south end of the Dead Sea is a>nstiiuily ai^uming 
in its process of dt^onipi^igition and liqiuLurtioti. 
The story of the orit;in of the nations ot" Moab luwl 
Aromon from the iiice^tuou^ int^Mcoui-^ Wtvveen 
Lot and his two daughters, with which his hisituiy 
abruptly condades, has been often treated as u it 
were a Hebrew le^nd whidi owed its origin to the 

I bitter liatred I'xi-tiriv; frmn the earliest to tlie ' itest 
times between the "Children of Lot" and the 
Children of Israd. Bat eren the meet deetnictiva 
critics allow that the Darrativc n a c^-Tntinuatioa 
without a bleak of that whidi precedes it, while 
they fail to point out any marks of later date in 
the language of this portion; and it cannot be 
questioned that the writer records it as an historical 
fiict. Even if the legendary theory were adroi^^ble, 
there is no tfoubt «f the Act that Amnion and 
Ifoab sprang liom Lot. 

Lot. Tile cn>tom of (Imding doubtful qiirstions 
by lot is one of great ext«ut and high ant>4^uity, 
recommending itself as a sort of appeal to the 
Almighty, ^..cute from all influence of |msi n or 
bias, itud i-. a s >i t of divination employed even by 
the gods tiieniM Ives (Hom. 77. xiii. 209 : Cic 4g 
Div. i. 34, ii. 41). Among the Jews also the use 
of loU, with a religious intention, direct or indirect, 
prevailed eiteniively. The reli-ioa:^ estimate of 
them mav be gatheied fiom Prov. zri. 33. Tha 
iUlowing historical oriittud inslanoesare — ^1. CSioice 
of men for an invading force (Judj^. i. 1, \x. 10). 
2. Pai-tition (a) of the Mil of Palestine among the 
tribes (Nam. xzri. 55 { Josh, xriii. 10 ; Acts xiif. 
19). (6) of Jenisiilcm ; i.e. probably its siu! r.;- 
captives among captors (Obad. 11); of the i:u.d 
itself in a sinailar way (1 llacc iii. 36). (c) Ap- 
poi-tionmeut of possessions, or spoil, or of pri.vjum, 
to foreigners or captors (Joel iii. 3; Nah. iii. 10; 
Matt, xivii. 35). 3. (a) Settlement of doubitul 
qoesttons (ProT. ari. .S3, xriii. 18). (6) A mode 
M dirioation anumg heathens by meaaa m arrows, 
two inscribed, and one witiiout niark (Hos. iv. I J j 
iLz. xja, 21). (o) I>etection of a criminal (Joidi. 
rii. 14, 18% {d) Appointment of persons to 
otTic<?s or duties, as nVjve in Ach.an's case, (c) .Se- 
lection of the scape-goat on the Day of Atoiieiiieat 
(Lev. nri. 8, 10). 4. The use of words beard or 
pft«<;a^:^ chosen at random from Scripture. 

Lo'taa, the eldest son of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxivt. JO, '.'J, •_>!) ; 1 Chr. i. 3iJ, 39). 

Lothnaulnu (I Ead. iz. 44), a corruption of 
Hashum in N«^. rSi. 4. 

Lots, Feast o£ [Pukim.] 

LoYd^enstS (Jude 12, and 2 Pet ii. 13). an 
entertatniaent fai whicb the Poorer memben of the 
Church partook, furnished from the contributions 
of Christians reporting to the EucUamtic i-elebra- 
tiot), but whether before or after it may be dou) ■•>!. 
The true account of the matter is probably that 
given by Chijsostom, who says that after the 
early communitr of goods had ceased, the il her 
memben brouj^t to the Church cmtributious of 
find end drink, of which, after the coodniiMi 
(if the services and the celebration of the Kurharist, 
all partook together, by this means helping to pro- 
mote the principle of bre aneog Christians. The 
almost univei-s-d ctistom to receive tlie Eucharist 
fasting proves that in later times the love-feasts 
must have folbwed, not preceded, the Kiichari.>,t. 
The loTV'ftasU ware foUddsnto baheUin churchea 
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ijj the CotuDcil of Laodioesk. ▲.D. 320, Cooc Qut&i- 
«nt., A.D. 692, c 74» AixMbftpdk, M, 816; 

hut in s^me form or Other Huf coDtfaiMl to a 
tnoch later period. 

iMfm, «M of Uk MBS of *■ Solomon's KrTante** 

who returaed with Zorohnbel '1 Esl. r. 33). 

Lnldsi, a nation mentioned as cxtotribatinp:, 
together with Cu&hites and SnUdhn, to Shishnk's 
nrmy (2 Chr. xii. 3); and apparently as forming 
Willi Coshitei the bulk of Zerah's army (xvi. 8), 
opoken of hj Nahum (iii. 9) with Put or Phut, 
as helping No-Abkki (Thebes), of which Cush and 
Egypt wtn tho slmigth ; and by Daniel (to. 49) 
as l«aying court with the Cushites to i ii j i : or 
€t£ -Xgyp^ or Uw EgypUaos. For motv preciM 
idfonnnUan wo look to tltt Egyptian monammti, 
upon which we find representations of a people 
called RebU, or Lebu, who cannot be doubted to 
ti o i i osp w d to the Luhim. These Kebn were a 
■warlik*' p«^]il(>, witli whom Meii[>1ah anJ Ilamoses 
ill., who both ruled iu the I«3tij century U.C., 
waged successful wars. The latter king routed 
thoQ vith mnoh alanghter. The icalptnTeo of tbo 
gr««t temple ho nused at Thebes, now called that 
cf Mfi'vnot Hahoo, pre us i ppresi'iitatinns of the 
Jicbu, showing tlut tbej were £ur, and of what is 
cdkd n Shenitic type, like Berbei* and Kabyki. 
They are disf ingui>he<] rus northern, that is, as 
tnnillel to. or north of, Lower Lgypt. Of their 
^Deing Afiicaa thoe can be no reasonable doubt. 
Til" T.Tib'm are probably the Mizi-aite LeIIadim. 
The hiistoncal indications of the Egyptian monu- 
ments thm lead us to place the seat of the Lubiro, 
or piiniitire Libyans, on the African coast to the 
trOBtwartl of %jpt, perhaps extending fiir beyond 
the I - < -ica. 

Lnoaa, a friend and companion of St, Paul 
imiag his impriM»ment «t Romo (Fhiknu S4). 
He is the '^mw as L«ke, tbo beloved pbfrfclMl (Ool. 
ir. 14 ; 2 Tira. iv. 11). 

Ln'cilbr. The name is firand in Is. xir. 12, 
coiipli'il with tlif t'i>ithet "son of tlie momhig," 
and clt^arly stpiihcs a " bright star," and probably 
what we call the morning star. In this p asMg e 
II is a symbc^ical representation of the king ot 
Babylon, in his splendour and in his fall. Its 
application, fiom .St. .Jerome downward.*, to Satnn 
in his fall from heaven, arises probobiy from the 
6et Oat Oo Babylonian Bmpim is in Scripture 
iT-prpeenfe.! the tyj* of trranniml nnd sclf- 
idoiising power, and espeaaily connected with the 
empire of the EtiI One in the Apocalypse. 

Ln'oitU, a Roman consul, who is said to h.nve 
written the letter to I'tck-my CEiienretes), which 
assured Kmon I. of the protection of liome (cir. 
B.C. 139^; 1 Uaoe. xy. 10, 15-24). The whole 
form of the letter— the mention of one consul only, 
tho desmption of the consul by the praenomeri, tho 
emission of the senate and of tho date shows that it 
oaBnot he sn locniato oop^ of the original doeo^ 
mcnf ; Imt fhoic is nothitie in the <;iil>«.tarice of the 
letter which is open to just suspicion. The im- 
periect transcription of the name has led to the 
identificntion of Lucius with thw distinct person*: 
—(1.) [Lucius j Furius I'hilus, who was not consul 
till B.C. 136, and is therefore at once excluded. 
(2.) Lndus Cascihus Metellus Calvns, who was 
consul bl B.a 149. (3.) But the third kkntifica- 
lion with Lucios Calpumius PiM, who WW OOOSoI 
tM. 139, is BMst profaahfy oomet. 

Mtu, ft UBinaa or ft]]oir<4ribaBM of 8t 



Panl (Rom. xri. 21), by whom be is said by tiadl- 
tioB to havo hon ordabod Uahop of the dmnh oC 

Cenchmc. He is thong^ht by iOBWto bo tbo miw^ 
with Lucius of Cyreue. 
Lu'ofaui it Cyro'ne. Lucius, thos distingiiiahsd 

by the name of his citv, i- Hrst mentioned in the 
N. T. iu company with Ikirnabas, Simeon, called 
Niger, Manaen, and Saul, who are described as pro- 
phets and teachers of the church at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1). Whether Lucius was one of the seventy 
diM^iples, as stated by IVudo-Hippolytus, is quite a 
matter of ooiyactbre, but it is highly probable that 
he ftrtncd one of the congregation to whom St. 
Peter preached on the day of I'entecost (Act.s ii. 
10) ; and there can hardly be a doubt that he was 
ooo of <*tho itten of CyraM^who, being <*scat* 
tered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
.Stqilicii," went to Antioch preaching tiie Lord 
Jesus (Acts xi. 19, 20). It is commonly supposed 
that Lucius is the kinsman of St, Pt iI, nieiitioticd 
by that apostle as joining with iiim m ins saluta- 
tion to the Roman brethrea (Rom. xri. 21). There 
is oertainly no saffidont rsaaom fx regarding him 
as identiou with St. Lnlw tto Erangelist. 

Lnd, the fourth n.ame in the list of the chiltii-e n 
of Shem (Gen. x. 22 ; comp. 1 Chr. i. 17), that of 
a penoB or tribo, or both, dooeended from itini. 
It ii.as been supposed th.it Ltid wa.s the ancestor of 
the Lydians ( Jos. Ant. i. Q, and thus repre- 
sented by tlie Lydus of their mythical period 
(Hero^l. i. 7). Hut the Eipfptian monnments show 
us ill the 13th, Uth, and 15Ui centuries B.C. a 
powerful people called R(7TCN or LUDRN, probably 
seated near Mcaopotamia, and apparently north of 
Palestine, whom OOBIO, howtrer, make the Assy- 
rians. 

La'dim (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 11), a Mizraito 
people or tribe. Fhna thefa* position at tho head 

of the list of the Mizraitcs, it is proKible thnt the 
Ludim WOTO settled to the west of Kgypt, perhaps 
further than any other Mizraito tribe. Lud and 
the T.ndim are mentioneii in four pasviges of the 
prophets (Is. Ixvi. 19 ; Jer. xivi. d: iiz. xxvii. 10, 
xzxriiL 5). There on bo no donU that but one 
aatioa is intondod in these panages, and it feems 
that thos fiir the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the Mizniite Ludim. We have Nti!) to 
inquire how the evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
mcnts and of profiuio Ustory may afleet onr sap* 
jwsifion. From the former we learn that .several 
tureigu nations contributed allies or mercenaries to 
the Kgyptian armies. Among them wo Idcndfy 
the Rebu with the Lubim, and the Sitartatana 
with the Cberethim, who aI»o served in David's 
army. The rest of these foreign troops seem to 
hare been of African nations, but this is not 
certain. From the Greek writers we learn that 
Ionian, Cari.an, and other Gre»-k ineroenariiv, formed 
an important element in the Egyptian army in all 
times when tiie oeontry was InmiMndent, mnn tiho 
reign of Psammetichus until the final conqnest hy 
Ochus. These mercenaries were even settled in 
I^ypt by Psammetichos. There does not seem to 
Ix' any mention of them in the Bible, excepting they 
be intended by Lud and the Ludim in the passages 
that have been considered. It must be recollected 
that it is reasonable to connect the Shemite Lud 
with the Lydtaos, and that at the time of the pro- 
phets by whom Lud and the Ludim are mentioned, 
the Lydian idngdon generally or always inclnded 
the mom w mUim part of Asia Minor, ao thai tiie 

S ! ft 
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tenn* Lud and Ludim might well apply to the 
loDlaa and Carian meroenariec drawn from thia 

territory. We must therefore hr 't.itx? before ab- 
aolutely coaduding that this iuipji Uint porUon of 
the E^rptian meroenanes 'n not taentiooed in the 
Bible, upon the prima facie evidence that the onlj 
name which ooiiM fiinnd for it would aeem to be 

that of rtii A 1 1 K. ;m n U. ; . 

Xn'Utli, tha Aaomt mt, a piace io Moab ; ap- 
pamdjr the aaoent to a HUietnuy «r bolf >pot on 

an ciniiioiioe. It occurs only in Is. xv. 5, rviid 
the mralkl passage of Ji^remiah' (xlriii. 5). la 
the darn of Eoaeblaa and Janooie {Ononuuticon, 
"Luitn") it was still known and stood between 
Araopolis (ILabkith-Moab) and Zmr. hi. de Saulcy 
liana it at Khaxbel>NoQ«bini " but this is noilh 
of Areopdii^ and cunot ba nid to lia batwoii it 
and Zoar. 

Lnka. The name Luke h an abbreviate-l form of 
Luaaaf or of Ludliuf. It is not to be confounded 
with Ludtm (Acta xiii. 1 ; Rom. iri. 21), which 
belongs to a difTercnt ]« n. The nam*! !,uke 
ooctin three times in the Kew Testament (Col. iv. 
U; 2 Tin. tr. 11 ; PhilsBi. 24^ and pntaUy in 
all three, the third evangelist is the pei-^on spijkon 
of. Combining the traditional element with the 
acriptural, the unoertiua with the certain, we are 
able to trace the following dim outliaa of Uie i£vnn- 
8<eli&t's life. He was bom at Antiodi in Syria 
(Eusebius, Hist. iii. 4); in what condition of life 
ia nnoHrtain. That h» wu taught the KMOoa of 
BMdidiN dota not profa that he waa of higher Urth 
than the rest f t'l ' disdples. The well-known 
traditioii that Luke was also a painter, and of no 
BMan •UU, nits on tlM aathoritf «f Nioephorus 
(ii. AS), and of other late writers. He was not 
bom a Jew, for he is not reckoned anumg them 
**of the drcuni .> J n " by St. Paul (comp. Col. iv. 
11 with ver. 14). The (Late of liis conveniion is 
uucerlajn. The statement of Kpiphanius and others, 
that he was one of the aeventr disciples, has nothing 
rerj improbable in it; wiuisi that which Thti>* 
phylaet adopla (on Lnka tdw.) that ha was en« of 
the two who journeyed to Emmaus with the risen 
fiedeemer, has fisund modern defendexs. The fint 
nf of UiloricBl ^t Ml on tha Erangdist when 
he joins St. Paul at Troa«i, and shares his journey 
into Macedonia. The sudd^ transition to tlie iirist 
person plural in Acts xri. 9, is most naturally 
explained, after all the objections th.at linve Ks-n 
ni^ed, by supposing that Luke, the writer of tJic 
Acts, formed one of St. Paul's company from this 
point. As far as PhiUppi the Evaogeiiit jouinejed 
with the Apostle. The resumption of thr third 
person on Paul's departure from that place (xvii. 1) 
woald allow that Luke was now leil behind. 
Darfaif tta me of St And** aeeond minrfonarr 
joumey^ we hear of Luke no more. But on the 
third journey the same indicition reminds us tiiat 
Luke is again of the (ximpany (.Acts xx. 5), having 
joined it apparently at Phdippi, where he ha I bevii j 
left. With the Apostle he poNsevi through Miletu*, 
Tyre, and Caesaren to Jerusalem (xx. 5, xa. 18). 
Between the two visits of Fwd to Philippi seven 
jgaia had ekpsed (a.d. 51 to a.O. 58), which the 
Evangelist may have spent in Pli i ] pi and it^^ 
neighboarbood, preacbiiw the Go^i. There re- 
B&s «ne passage, wUcS, if tt KW« to St. Lukct 
must belcng to thi.s j>eHod. " We bare s^>nt with 
him " Tiius) *' the brother whoM praise is in 
the pmgd Ihonghaat all tta drndrnT (2 Cor. 
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viii. 18). The subscription of the epistle sets forth 
that it was ** written from Philippi, a city of 
Macedonia, by Titus and L^tu," and it i> aa 
old opinion that Luke was the companion of Titus, 
althoiigh he iaaal aamd in tta body of the Epistle. 
If this be so, wa are to aappoee that during the 
" three months " of Planl's sojourn at I'hilippi 
(Acts XX. 3) Luke w:uj sent from that pl.ic-e to 
Corinth on this errand. He i^aia appears in the 
company of Flsol in tha memeiahlo jonnef to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 1). He remaintNl at his side 
dunng his tirat imprisonment (CoL iv. 14; Philem. 
24) ; and if it is to ba m^poaed tliat the Second 
Kpi>tk' to Timothy was written during the .^wood 
impri»ouraeut, then the testimony of timt l:^istle 
(iv. 11) shows that he continued laithful to the 
Apoetle to the end of bis afflictions. After the 
dcnth of St. PauL the acts of his fidthful companion 
are hopelessly oi>scure to us. In the welUkuown 
pasaep of £pipbantus, we tiii i that receiving the 
commission to preach the (ii>s[h 1, [Lnlce] preaclMft 
rir>t in D.dmatia and Hidlia. As to (lie ai;e anJ 
death of the Evangelist there is the utmost imcer- 
tainty. That lie <Ked a martyr* between A.D, 75 
an ! A. P. 100, would seen to bwra tha bdanoe of 
Auifiago iu lU favour. 

Lnke, Ooipel of. The third Gospel is ascrilMd, 
by the f^neml consent of ancient Christendom, to 
** the beloved physician," Luke, the friend and 
companion oi the Api>tle PauL it has been shown 
already [Gospels] thai the Gospels were in use «8 
one ooileetion, and were spoken of undoobtmgly 

as tho work of those wh<iv; names tliev U*a:, 
towards the end of the second century. But as 
re^^ards the genuiMoass of St Lake any diae tt Brien 
is entaogled Mrith a somewhat difTicult question, 
namely, what is the rdntion of the Gu»tK'l we 
possess to that wUdl was used by the heretie 
Marcion ? The case may Le^ briefly stat.'d. The 
religion of Jesu."; Christ announced isalvatiou to Jew 
and Gentile, through Him who was bom a Jew, 
of tha need of David. The two aides of this ^ 
pioduoed very early two opposite tendendee In the 
Church. One jiarty thoiiglit of Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews} the other as the liedeemer 
of the hnman raoa. Mandoa of Sinope^ wh» 
flourished in the first half of the sw^nid i^ntury, 
expressed strongly the tendency of^iused to Judaism. 
He views the O.T., not as a preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, but as mmething hostile in 
spirit to the Gospl. This divorcement of tb* 
N. T. from the Old was at the root of Marcion's 
doctrine. In his strange system the God of tha 
0. T. was a lower bein^, enga^ in a oonstaat 
atnflict with matter, over which he did not gain a 
complete victory. But the iu>ly and eternal God^ 
perfect in goodness and love, comes not in coo toot 
with matter, and creates only wh.it is like to 
and cognate with himself. Marciou admitted the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and a Gospel which ha n- 
garde-J as Pauline, and iTj<vt<xi the rest of the 
T., not from any idea that the books were not 
genuine^ but because they were, as be all«fged^ 
the gnnina works of men who wen not £uthfui 
teaehera of tha Gospel they had nosfTed. Bnt 
what was the Gospel which llarcioD used? Tlie 
ancient testimony is verr strong on this point;, 
it was tha Ooopd of St Lnha, altered to sdt U* 

C>culiar teueLs. He did not, however, ascribe to 
uke by name the Gospel thus oorrupted, caliio|; 
it sifflpljtha Geepd afChrliti. Tha opite timft 
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he formed for himself a Gospel, on the principle of 
rejecting all tlmt savoured of Judaism in an existing 
BirrmtiTe, and that he selected the Gocpel of St. 
Lake as needing the least alteration, seetnn to hare 
been held uniyertally in the Chujch, until Semler 
attrted • doabt, the prolific seed of a ki^ge cou- 
troToif ; finom tbt whol« mult wUd), hovr- 
eviT, the cause of truth ha« little to repct. H)s 
opinion was that the (io«pe] of St. Luke and tiiat 
iMd bj Mardon were dmwn from one and the 
same origiiial vitirce, neith.-r boiiig alter('<l from 
the other. From titta coiUrorei^y we g:uii tlic 
ibUowing rmdt :~3farcion was jn the height of 
litf actiritf abont A.D. 138, soon afler which 
Justin Martyr wrote his Apology; and he had 
probably given fnith his Goepcl .'onie ynirs Wriip, 

i. «. about 130. At tb* ttioa when h« com- 
posed it be famA tb« GwpA «f St lukv to fiu- 
dilTax^il aii'j arceptcd that he based his own G'^pel 
upoa it, aitenoe and omitting. Therefore we may 
aasuroe that^ aboafc A.1K IM, tha Gospel of St. 
Luke which we possess was in nsc, and wa-. 
fiusiliarlj known. The theory that it was com- 
|MKd about tbe niddlt w «d of tba Snd eentuir 
is thus orerthrowQ ; and there is no positive eTid- 
onee of any kind to set against the harmonious 
a^t-ition of all lh<" ant itnt Church that this Gospil 
is the genuine production of St. Lake.->IL Latt 
of th» Qosjxl of Luke.—W9 bam aeen that this 
(ja'^fiel wa> in us*' V)t?fore the year 120. From 
int<>nia] cridenoe tJie date can be more oeaily tixed. 
From Acts i. 1, it is dear tliat it was written 
lx;lore the Acts of the Apostles. The l;itt-st time 
actually mcntioucd in the Acts is the term of two 
jears duiing whicn Paul dwelt at Home " in his 
«wii hired noose, and received all that came in 
onto him " (xiviii. 30, 31). The book of the Acts 
vras jtrnbnlly tximnletcd about the end of the second 
jear of St, Pauls impriaoomoit, that is. about 
A.l>. 69. Bom miMh carfier the Gospel, described 
UK "the former trtatise" (Acts i. I), may have 
been written is unceitain. Perhaps it was written 
«tCbearea daring St. Patd'a imprisoninent there, 
A.D. 58-60. — HI. P!ace vhere the Gospel teas 
KritUn,—h the time has been rightly iiwlicated, 
the place would hft Caeaaren. Other suppositions 
are — that it was composed in Adiaiu and the 
region of Boeotia (Jerome), in Alexandria (Syiiac 
Tersion), in Rome (Ewald, &c.), in Achaia and 
Haodonia (HiJgeoiiiU)^ and Aaia Minor (K&tUn). 
It is irapoasibl* to rtsify thcM traditions and ooo- 
jectuiT?. — IV. Oriijin of the G<spcl. — The prcfaLC, 
contained in the tirst four verses of tlie Gospd, 
describes the oilgect of its wrUor. Here are aeversl 
facts to be observtil. Then? were many narratives 
of tbe life of our Lord current at the early time 
vhcD Luke wrote his Gospel. The crround of 
fitness for tbe task St Luke places in his having 
carefully followed out the whok course of events 
from the beginning. He does not claim the cha- 
tacter of an cjo-witMss ihm the first ; but possibly 
he rruy hare been a wltncas of some part of our 
Lonl% doiuf^s. Tlie ancient opinion, tliat Luke 
wrote his Gospel under the influetKO of Paul, re^ts 
on tho anthontf of Imaeus, Tertnllian, Origen, 
and Eu«ebitu. The two first assert that we have 
in Luke the Gospel preached by Pftul ; Origen ualb 
it "the Gospel quoted l<y Taul," alluding to Rom. 

ii. 16 ; and Kusebius refers t^aul's words, ••acmrd- 
iog to my Gospel " (2 Tim. U. 8), to that of Luke, 
la «rhidt Jcvono coneun. Tlw laagoig* of the 



prefree b against the notion of any eicluure in- 
fluence of St. Paul. The four vci-sea eoold not 
have been put at the head of a histoiy compoii'ed 
under the exclusive guidance of Paul or of any one 
apostle, and as little could they have introduced a 
gospel simply communicated by another. Tbe 
truth leenis to be that St Lake, seeking infbrtna- 
tioii from everr quarter, sought it from the preach- 
ing of his beloved master, St. Paul ; and the 
apostle in his tnm employed the knowledge ao- 
quireil from other sotuces by his disc|p!e. Uj>on 
the ijuesLiou whether Luke iiukIc of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, no opinion given here could 
be conclusive. [G06i>t:i.8.J Each reader should 
examine it for himself, with the aid ot* a Greek 
Harmony. It is probable that Matthew and Liike 
wrote indepcndentlT, and abont tho same time.-" 
V. Appose for vMA Ikt OotptI va$ writtm^ 
The Evangelist professes to write that Theophilus 
" might know the cciiainty of those things wherein 
he had been instraetcd" (i. 4). Who was thin 
Thef'p!iihi ? Some have suin>osed fb't ft is a 
sigmticaut name, applicable not to one man, but the 
•iditioii «f Kpirt^Tu, a term of honoor whldi 
wonld be used towards a man of btation, or some> 
thnes towards a persona] friend, seems against this. 
Some indications are given in the Gospel about 
bimt and bejuid them we do not propose to go. 
He was not an inhabitant of ndestloe, fbr IIm 
Rvanpellst minutely describes the |s -it-r n of places 
which to such a one would be well known. By 
the same test he probably was not a MaoedoQitt 
(Acts xvi. 12), nor an Athenian (Acts xvii. 21), 
nor a CiTtan (Act» xxvii. 8, 12). But that he 
w^ a native of Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant 
of Rome, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
St. Paul's journey to Rome, places which an Italian 
might be supposed not to know are described min- 
utely (AcU xxTij. 8, 12. 10) ; bat when he oomea 
to Sicily and Italy tUs is neglected. All tiiat 
emerges from this argument Is, that the person for 
whom Lulte wrote in tbe first instance was a Gen- 
tib TCiider. Wo most admit, bat with great 
caution, on accntmt of the abuses to which the 
notion has led, that there are tram in the Gospel 
of a leaning towards Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. As each Go*jwl has within certain 
limits its own chaiacter and mode of treatment, 
we iiiall recv>i:nise with Olshausen that " St. Luke 
has tbe peculiar power of exbibiting with great 
deamees tf ooneeptiQii and truth, not so mnch tiie 
di.-icouises of Jesus as His convers^tiuns, with all 
tbe incidents that eave rise to them, with the 
Nnuote of Ihoee ynut were present, and with 
the final results." Some liave endeavoured to see 
in Luke's Gospel an attempt to engnUl the teacliing 
of St. Paul on the Jewish representations of the 
Messiah, and to elevate the doctrine of universal 
saJvation, of which Paul was the niost prominent 
preacher, over the Judaizing tendenriein, ojid to 
St. Paul higher than the twelve AposUcib«i« 
Language and style of Vie Qt9p«t. — It hat 
never leen dotibtcd that the Kvangelist wrote his 
Gospel in Greek. Whilst Hebraisms are frequent, 
classical idiooB and Credt cowipotmd words aboand. 
The number of words usod by Luke only is un- 
usually preat, and many of them are compound 
wonis for whi<h there is classical authority. On 
comp-iriiig the Gospel with the Acts it is found 
that the style of the latter is more pure and irce 
ft«m Hdbmr idioms; and the s^ of the laltr 
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portioa of the Acts is more pure than that of the 
nraatr. Whare Luke ued tlw mitcriala be de- 
rived from others, oral or written, or both, hi« 
•tyle reflects tiie U«br«w idioms of them ; but 
inMB he comes to scenes of which ht was an eje- 
witn«ss aad descrilies entirely in his own words, 
these di.s;ippear.— VII. Quotations from Ute Old 
Tettament. — In the citations from the 0. T., of 
the priodpal of whkh the foiloiriii|( is a list, there 
mn plaia maikt of tto mt of tht Si|>tuagint rer- 
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— Vlll. Inte.jrity of the G c^j^l—tht firti two 
Chaplers.—Ttxt Gospel of Luke is quoted by Justin 
3Iartyr and by the author of the Clementme Uomi- 
Ufls. The silence of the ApoetoUo &then only 
indicates that it was admitted into the Canoa aome- 
^hat Lite, which was probably the CMB. The 
XMult of the Harcioa oootroTenj is, ai w« have 
•Nil, that our Gwpd wn to vm iMfbra A.l>. 120. 
A sp»x:ial question, however, Las been mi^^^l about 
first two chapters. Bat there is no real 
gRNutd for distiofobUaf hctwaw tlw fink two 
chapters .'i.iil tli^ mt. 

Luimtica. 1 his word is us«i twitv in the N. T. 
(Malt, i V. J ivii. 15). It is evident that the word 
itself refers to some disease, affecting both the body 
and the mind, which might or might not be a sign of 
possession. By the descnption of Mark ix. 17-26, 
it is oondodad that tliis diMnae wn fpilqav. 

In, TIm niMertainty whidi atfeoids tat nant 
attaches In a greater degiw to the place itself. It , 
■ems impossible to discover with preosion whether 
Lna and wthd repreMntfint and ant mow town — 
the former the Canaanite, the latter the Hebrew 
name — or whether th^ wore distinct places, though 
in dose ]>iosimity. The lattor is the natuml in- 
ftrcnco fruni two of \ho prusages in which Luz is • 
Sfjoken of (Geu. xxvm. 11* ; Josh. rvi. 2, xviii. 1,4). 
Other passages, however, seem to speak of the two 
ai identical fCtn. zazr. 6: Jvdg, i. 23). The con- 
doaion of the writer b that the two places were, 
during the times preceding the conque.-.t, distinct, 
Lua being the dty and B<^el the piUar and altiu 
of HtAi that alUr tiio dwtmctlon of Ltu by 
the ti-ibe of Ephmim the town of Bethel arose.— 
2. When the origiuai Luz was destroyed, through 
the treachery of one of its iidiabilaota, tin man 
who had introdiirr-rl the Israelites into the town 
went into Uie " laud of the llittites" and built 
a city, which he named after the former one. 
This city was standing at the date of the record 
(Judg. i. 26) ; but its situation, as well as that 
of liie " hvnd of the HitUt^," has never b»>en di.»- 
covered since, and is OM of the iaroariie puaska of 
Soripiure geographers. 



lyeao'nuL This is one of those districts of Aaift 
lfiiior,wbieb,»inaitioiMd io tha N. T., are to W 

understood rather in an ethnoloj^iral than a ^rictJy 
pohtical sense. From what is &aid in Act.s xiv. 11 
of " the speech of Lycaonia," it is evi l-iu tkit 
the inhabitants of the district, in St. I'.iul'.s day, 
spoke Mjmethiug very diUcreut from oidujiuy Greek. 
Whether this language was some Syrian dialect, or 
a oonrupt foim of Greek, haa been mooh debated. 
The fact that the LycaoDian* w«i« ftnlHar with 
the (ireck mythology is txmsistent with either »uj>- 
positioD. Ljcaooia is for the most part a drouj 
plain, bare of trm, doititute of fi«di water, and 
with several salt lakes. It is, however, very 
favourable to sheep-fiuming. In the Brst notices of 
this district, which occur in connexion with Roman 
history, we find it uud<'r thn rule of ioLlier-<hief- 
taiiis. Aftar the provincial system had tnibraced 
the whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces were variable ; and Lycaonia was, puliticaUj^ 
sometimes in Cappodocia, sometimes in Golatia. 

^idn is the name of that south-western re-^rion 
of the peninstda of Asia Minor which is imme- 
diately opposite tho Mand of Rbodao. It fa a r»» 
roarkable district, both physiinlly and historically. 
The lost eminences of the range of Taurus coi&o 
down hen hi ■nO'itio vmm to the ooa, fyrmUig 
the heights of Cragus and Anticragus, with the 
river Xanthus windhig between them, and ending 
in the long serica of pn»ioDtoriea called by modara 
sailors the ** seven capes," among which are deep 
inlets favourable to sea&ring and piracy. The 
Lydans were incorporated in the Persian empire, 
and thoir ahipo woro oooqiioaous in the great war 
against tiioOnokt (Bored. Tii 91, 92). After th* 
death of Alex.inder the Great, Lycia was incloded 
in the Greek Seicudd kingdom, and was a part of 
tho toRltorf whida tho Ronana ftrad Antiocboa to 
cede. It Wi\s not till the reign of Claudius that 
I.jda Ix'cime purt of tlie iionuui provincial systou. 
At first it was combined with Pampliyliap At • 
later period of the I^oman empire it wat a acpmto 
province, with ilyra lor its capital. 

Lyd'dt, the Greek form of the name which ori> 
glnaily appears in the Hebrew rtooida aa LOD 
(Adaia. 32. 35, 38). QuHo in aeeordanoo with 
these and the other scattered indications of S. rijv 
ture is the sitoatioo of the modem town, which 
exactly retdiM iti name, and probably its position. 
Lidd, or LSdd, stands in the ^ferj, or meadow, of 
ibn Omeir, part of the gieat nuurttime plain which 
andently bore the name of SHAltOir. It la 9 nUea 
tioVA .h'yy.i, nnil is the ftr^\ t"wn on the northern- 
most ot the two roads l)ctwcen that place and Jeru- 
salem. The watercourse outside the ti»wn is »id 
still to bear the name o( Abi-Butnm (Peter), la 
memory of the Apostle. It was In tte time of 
Josephiis a pkce of considti-ablc size. A century 
later Cb>C. dr. 45) Ljdda, with Gophna, E m mana, 
and Thanna, hoeamo the prey of tho ImatbUo 
c\i.i»iun. From this they were, it is true, s<>'>n \f- 
leoaed by Antooy ; but a few years otdy ttlaps«<d 
before their dty (a.d. 66) was burnt by Cestius 
Gallus on his way from Caisarea to .Teras-ilem. In 
less than two years, early in A.D. 6S, it was iu a 
condition to be afl^ taken by Vespasian, then Otk 
his way to his campaign ia the south of Judaea. 
It was probably not nbuift till the time of Hadrian, 
when it receivwl llie name of Dioepolis. Whrn, 
Euaebioa wrote {^aj>. 320-330) DiospoUs was a 
wvlMamni and mMb-frequentcd town, to whldk 
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ftp nftrn refers, tlion<:h the nnm(«! of ndtlier it nor 
Lydda occur in the actual catalc^ue of his Ono- 
masticon. In Jerome's time, a.d. 404, it was an 
cpisoopal iM. St. G«org«, the pntron saint of Eog> 
litnd, wns a mtire of Ljdda. After his martyrdom 
rf-maius were burit><! there, and over Uiem a 
^urch was afterwards buHt and dedioatad to his 
iMtoonr. Whfn tin uouuliy was' taken posse .wi on 
of by the SiinK-cns, in the e.irly part of tJie 8th 
oeotaij, the church was destroyed ; and in this 
rained omditiaii it i*aa ibimd bjr the Crusaders in 
A.Ti. 1090, who reiristitntecl the see, and added to 
iti» (.■udowmeut the neighh<<iinDg city and lands of 
JiamJih. Again dr.stroy^1 l/j Sala^ aftar the 
iMttle of Hattln in 1191, the church wis ngain 
rebuilt by Richard Coeur-de>Lion. The town is, for 
a Mohammedan place, busy and prosperous. Lydda 
was, for SMne thn* prerioiu to tbe dattractwo of 
Jennalem, fht Mat or a yaj ftraoaa Jawtab acbool, 
•carcelv swond to that of Jabneh. 

Lyd ia, a maritime pronooe in the west of Asia 
l!iDor» boanded by Mysia on the N., Phrygia on 
the E., and Caria on the S. The nnmc occurs only 
in 1 Uaoc. riii. 8 (the renderiug of the A. V. in 
JBbxiz. b being for Lndim); it is theivaimmer- 
ated among the districts which the Roman<; took 
away from Antiochus the Great after the btiltle of 
Magnesia in B.C. 190, and transferred to Euroenes 
IL, king of PcnMBoa. For tht oanncxkMi between 
tydte and the Lad aod lioHm of Hw O. T., see 
luDTM. Lytfftli indidad fetlw ''Aria"*! Hw 
li.T. 

I^dla, tha fint Bonpen een?art of St. Paol, 

and afterwards his hostess durirr: his fii-st stny 
at Philippi (Acts xri. 14, 15, also 40). She mm 
a J«widi proaelyta at the time of the Apoetle's 
comiDi* ; and it was at the Jewish Siihbath-worship 
by the side of a strraLin (ver. 13) tiiat the pieadjiug 
of the < iospel reached her heart. Her native place 
waa TuvATUUr in the jtofkM of Asia (rer. 14 ; 
Her. H. 181 Thyatin wia fianons fbr its dyeing- 
w.iiks; ana Lydia was connected with this trade, 
either as a seller of dye, oar of dyed goods. We 
iolcr that die was a peiMi of waaldi. 

LyBa'iiiaa, mentioned by St. Luk. i;^ -ne of hia 
cbrooological passages (lii, I) as being tetraah of 
Abilene (t. 0. the district rouod Abila) in the 
15th year of Tiberius, nt the time when Herod 
Antipns was tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod Philip 
tetrarch of Itoiaea and Trachonitis. It happens 
that Joatthtta ipeaks of a prince named Lysanias 
wfco nSm «ff*r a territory in the neighbourhood of 
Lelsmon in the time of Antrmy anii Cle«{Kitn\, and 
that be also meatlons Abilene as associated with 
the Bama of a trtmrch Lysanias, wWte reoomting 
erents of the reigns of Caligula and Claudiuf. In 
the tir^t case AbUa is not sprntied here at all, and 
Lysanias is not called tetnuxh. But it is probable 
that the Lysanias menttonH W*phiis in the 
aecood instant* is actmilly tiie prince referred to by 
BL Luke. 

l^tntm, a nobleman of the blood-royal (1 Maoc. 
fH. JI2; a Maoc. li. 1), who was entrusted by 
Antioihus Epiphancs (dr. B.C. 16G) with the 
goremmeot of aoathetn Sytia* and the caardian- 
■Up ef Ua aon AntfoduiB Eapator (1 Uaoe. 
32 ; 2 Maoo. x. 11). In the execution of his office 
Lysias armed a rery considerable force against Judas 
Maccahaeus. Two detachmcBta of thb unaf aitder 
Nicanar (2 Mace, viit,) and Gorghis were defpated 
bf the Jews near Eauoatu (1 Mace, ir.) ; and in 



the followinf^ year L)-s:a<5 hims<^lf met with a 
much more i>t'rious reverse at ikthsura (u.c. 1G5), 
which was followed by the purification of the 
Temple. Shortly after this Antiochn.s Fjiiphanes 
died (B.C. 164), and Lysias assumed \hv govern- 
ment iis guardian of his son, who was yet a child 
(I Maoc. vi. 17). The war against the Jews waa 
renewed ; and, after a aerere atmggle, Lysivs, who 
took the ynung king with him, ci\pturc<l lit ihsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem when he received 
tidings of the approach of Philip, to whom Anility • 
chus had transfei ivd the gu.irdianship of the prince 
(1 Maoc. vi. IHj 2 Maoc. xiii.). He defeated 
Philip (d.C. 168), and was supported at Rome ; 
but in tlic next year, together with his ward, fell 
into the hands of Dcmetriu.s Soter, who put them 
both to d. ath (1 Muoc. vii. 2-4; 2 Mace. xiv. 2). 

Ljaim'aehiif. L "A eon of Ptolemacna of 
Jerusalem," the Greek truulater ef the book of 
K^th.M- (wmp. Eith. ix. 20;.— 3, A brother of the 
high-prie»t Meuehuis, who was left by bim as bia 
deputy during his abMoea at the oonit of AvfiiK 
chus. He fell a victim to the fury of the |m||l^ 
cir. B.C. 170 {2 Mace, iv, 29-12). 

^•tni has two points of extreme interest in 
connexion respectively with St. Paul's first and 
secoud mibiiouary journeys — (I) as the place where 
divine honours were 0 tiered to him, and where 
ha tffta presently stoned (Acta :dT.) ; aa tha 
home 01 his diosen companioii aM nlniw>inli> 
sionary T1MOTIIKU8 (AcU xvi. I). The first set- 
tlement of Jews in Lystra, and the ancestors of 
Tfanotbraa araeng them, may very pirobably ba 
traced to the establishment of Babylon iau Jcw.s in 
Phrygia by Antiochas Uuee centuries before. Still 
it is evident that there was no taflacBttal JtmiA 
|)opulation at Lvstra : no mention is made of any 
symigogue J and the whole aspect of sceue de- 
scribed by St. ,Luka (Acfai xiv.) is thoroughly 
heathen. Lystra was undoubtedly in the eaatem 
part of the great plain of Lycaonia ; and there an 
very strong reasons for idititifying its site with 
the ruins called Biit^ir-KUiutht at the base of a 
eonieal motintuo of volcanie etroetiire, named tiia 
Kdradivjh. Pliny platrs this town in Galatia, and 
Ftolcmy in laanria ; but these statements are (^oite 
consistent with its beii^ placed in Lyoaonla bj SL 
Lukck •■ It ia I17 Hittodia. 

M 

lUi'aeahL 1. The mother of Absalom = M AAOHAH 
5 (2 i^. fiL 8).— 1. Maaoah, and (in Chron.) 
Ma acitait. a small kingdom in close proximity 
to Palestine, whiuh appears to have lain oubidc 
Argob (Deut. iii. 14) aad Baahan (Josh. xii. 5). 
These districts, probably answering to the Lejah 
and Jauldn of mo<lem Syria, occupied the space 
from the Jordan 00 the west to Salcah {Snlf:hnd) 
on the east aad Mooat Harmon on the north. 
There is therefore no altcmativa hot to plaet 
Maacah somewhere to the east of the Lcj'ah. 
It is sometimeB assumed to have been situated about 
ABn^BISTR4lAAOAR, bat tide is hardly probable. 
The Ammotnte war was the only oct^' inn on which 
the Maacathites came into contact w ith L$ra«^t, whca 
their king aaristed the B«ne-Ammon agahist Joob 
with a force wbidi he 1e<l himself (3 Sam. z. 6, 
8} 1 Chr. ziz. 7). To the connexion which is 
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il«m|« implied befcwcn Maaah and Goluir w« 
ham no cine. 

Ha'achalL 1, The daughter of Nahor hy his 
ooocubiue Iteumab (Geo. xxii. 24).— & The t'&ihei^ 
* «f Adiith, who ««■ kii^ of (jkitli at tiait beginniug 
of Solomoa's reign (1 K. ii. ?^9j.— 3. The daui^liter, 
or more probably girinJ-<l.inghtw, oJ Abaaiuat, 
D.'imetl after his mother ; the third and favourite 
wife of IvohoLnjam, ;u: ! mother of Abijnh I K. xv. 
2; 2 Ciir. xi. Liu-'-ij. According to JoM-jihus hei 
mother was Tamar, Absalom's daughter. But the 
taotbtr of Abijah if elsewhere called '* Michaiah, 
the dai^liter of Criel of Glbeah" (2 Chr. xiii. 2). 
It is moie piobable that "Michaiah" is the enor 
of a tnuuoibei', and that " Alaachah " is the true 
tvadinf in all eaiei. During the reign of her gnmd- 

srn ^ slie occupied at the court of .Uidnh the high 
position of *' Kiug's Mother " foomp. 1 K. ii. IS;, 
which has been compered wUh that of the Sultana 
VaU'h: in Turkey, It may be that at Abijah's 
dratti, after a &hort reign of three ycaiij, Asa wa» 
left a minor, and Maadiah acted ns regent, like 
Atholiah under similar circumstances. If this con- 
jecture be correct, it would serve to explain the 
iaflueticc by wliicli she promottil the practice of 
idolatrous w<Mrship.— ^ The coocubine <rf' Gkleb the 
•OQ of Hemik (1 Oir. ii. 49).^. The daugiiter of 
Talmai king of Geabur, n:i 1 muther of Ab>.ilniii 
(1 Chr. iii. 2): also called Maacah m A. V. of 
S Sam. iii. 3.««6L Tin wife of Machir the Manas- 
site (1 Chr. rii. 15, 16).— 7. Tlie wife of Jc-hitl, 
fiither or founder of Gibeou (1 Chr. viii. 21), ix. 
35).— 4. The father of Hanan, one of the heroes 
of David's body-guard (1 Chr. xi. 43}.— 9. A 
Simeonite, father of Shephatiah, prince of his tribe 
In the ]"' :L;n of David (I Tin . j\v;i. ir;",. 

JUa'ohathi, and Mm chathitw, th0. Two 
woidt ivhidi dcMle the iahidHtanCB of the anall 
Uofdoniof Maachah (Deut. iii. U; Josh. xii. 5, 
3DU. II, 13). Individual Maachathitea wave not 
vnknown among the warrion of ImmA (2 Sain. 
Xiiii :U : Tpr. xl. 8; 2 K. xrr. 23). 

Ma& d a i, cue of the sons of hm\ who hod mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 34",. 

XMdi'oh, one of the priests, or families of 
yriests, who i-eturned with Zerubbabd and Jeshua 
(Kvli xii. 5); elsewhere (rer. 17) called Moadiau. 

JIaa'i, one of the Bene- Asaph who took part in 
Ihe solemn morfcal aerrice by whidi the wall of 
Jerusaletii was dedicated after it hid ImB IvbuUt 
by Nehemiah (Neb. xii. 36). 

Xa'atoli-AeraVlAB, the ftll ihm of tte aaae 
(Josh. XT. 3) which in its other occurrences is given 
in the A. V. as " the ascent of, Oi* the going up to, 
Akrabbim." [Akrabbim.] 

Ib'oid ( 1 Ks<I. ix. 34), identical with Bani, 4. 

Matemth, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
district of the mountains (Josh. xv. b^). The 
places which oocor in oompeoy with it have been 
fientified et a 6«r mflee to north of Behron, 
Itit itli has hitherto clude'l >>l>sorv,ition. 

Maaeai'ali. The name of four persons who had 
mnied foreign wives in the tiae of Em. 1. A 
descendant of Jeshna the priest (Esr. x. 18)— 
2. A priest, of the sons of Harim (Ear. x. 21).— 
8. A priest, of tht foiiB of PMhor (Ezr. x. 22).— 
4. One of the hiymen, a descendant of Pahath- 
lHoab (Ezr. x. 30).— 5. The father of Axariah, one 
of the priests from the oasis of the Jordan, who 
aanatad Nehemiah in rebuildinf tlie wall of Jcm- 
(Nah. ilL 83).^ One «^ thoNirlw itood 



OQ the right hand of Ezra when he read tha law to 
tiie people (N'eh. viii. 4).— 7. A Lerite wlio aasisled 

on the sime occasion (Neh. viii. 7).— 8. One of the 
heads of the people whose deecendants signed Iho 
covamot with Mdiemiah (Neh. x. 25).^ Son of 
Barnch and descendant of Phaiez, tlic- son of Judah 
(Nell. li. 5).— 10. A Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu 
(Neh. xi. 7).— 11. Two priests of thb name are 
mentione^l (\eh. xii. 41, 42) as taking part in tiic 
musical service which accumjauiei the JeJicution 
of the wall of Jenualan under l-jcra. One of them 
is probably the aame as 6.^12. Father of Zephft* 
niah, who was a priest in the reipi of Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxi. 1, xxix. 2.", xxxvii. 3/- — 13. Tlie t1»iher 
of Zedeki^ the false prophet (Jer. xxix. 21).^ 
14, Obo of the Leritea <» tae aeoond rank, appointed 
hy I>ivid to sound "with psidteries on Alamcth" 
(I Chr. XT. 18, 20).— 16, The son of Adaiah, and 
one of the captains of hundie^is m the leign of 
Jo;ush kiiij: of Jiulah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).— 16. A« 
oflicer of high rank in Uw reign t'f L'iii.<li ('2 Chr, 
xxvi. 11). He was probably a Levite (wmp. 1 ( "hr, 
xxiii. 4), and engaged in a »emi-mihtary capacity; 
—17. The *' kinfs son," killed by Zichri the 
JOphraiinitish hero in the invasion of Jud.ih hy 
Pekah king of Israel, during the reign of Aliax 
(8 Chr. zirliL 7).— tt. TIm forenior of Jemaa- 
Jem in the rei£;n of Josiali Chr. xvxiv. 
18. 'i he sou uf 8hallum, a Levite of high rank in 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer* xwr. 4 ; oomp. 1 dir. 
ix. 19). — 20. A priest; ancestor of Baruch and 
Seraiah, tlie sons of Nerinh (Jer. xxxii. 12, li. 69 

MaatiA'i, a priest who after the return fiwa 
Babylon dwelt iu Jei-osalem (1 Chr. ix. 12). 

Kaatiaa, Bar. i. 1. [Mambxaii, 20.] 

Ma'atli, of Mattathiaa in tha gineal^gj^ of 
Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 26>. 

Ifft'Mi, aon of EuB, tlM finthem of Jandtmerf 
(1 Chr. ii. 27). 

Xaui'ah. 1. One of the pnests who s^;ned 
the oorenaut with Ndieroiah (Neh. x. 8).— £ A 
priest in the reign of David, head of tht tWCMtf* 
fourth ooursc (1 Chr. xxi v. 18). 

Mabda'i. The same as Benauh (t Ead.ii.34)i. 

Mao'aloB (1 Esd. r. 21). This name is the 
equivalent of Michhasii in the li»ts of Ears and 
Nehemiah. 

Mneoheoa, tbt. This title, whioh waa ori- 
ginally the aumame of Jodaa, one of tlie aons of 

JVIattathi.os, was afterwards extender] to the heraic 
family of which be waa one of the noblest rcpre- 
aentatlvea, and in • atiU wMer aeose to the Fdca* 

tinian m.irtyrs in the persecutir-i of Antiochus 
Epiphane&, and even to the Alexandrine .Jews wijo 
saflered for their fa.ith at an earlier time. The 
original term Maecabi has been variously derired. 
Some have maintained that it was formed from the 
combination of the initial letters of the UebreiT 
senteoce, " \Vbo among the gods ie like onto tha% 
Jehovah r** (Ex. zr. 11), whkfa ia aappooed to 

have lix^n itim: i ^\]''\) tfic banner of the jjatriots. 
Another derivatioo has been proposed, which, al' 
though dfaoot enrideiiai ia vantbig, aeena aatb- 
factoiy. Acrording to this, the word is formed 
from Makkabdkt " * hammer," giving a sense not 
altogether OBlifce that in which Chatte Martet de- 
rived a snmanve from his &vourite weapon. Al« 
though the name Macaibees has gained the widest 
currency, that of Asmonaaant, or Hiisnvjtiaccau, ia 
the proper name of tho Aniilj. The origin of 
thia wmeiho hat ban dliputM, baft tilt eibvioM 
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<}erimtion from Chuhtnoo, prat-grandfather of 
Mattathiox, seems certainlj cori-«ct. Tb« origina] 
authoritiM for the history of the Miuxabees are 
«sti«o«^ vaaifi but for tfa* coane of the mir 
Hidr Um fint Mok «f MMcabMi k a moit trtist- 
woitby. if an Incompli'te witii'-is. The sovvnd 
book adds tome important details to the hbtory of 
earlier part of tbt itniggle, aikI of the events 
•tthich immediately preceded it; but all the states 
nentsi which it contains require close examination, 
wad must be received with caution. Josephus fol- 
lows 1 JI.1CC., for the periotl which it embraces, 
T«ry cluAcly ; b^t slight aJditions of namew and 
ndnote particulars indicate thiit he was in ]>os8es- 
itoo of other matariak, probably onl traditMOi, 
which have not been elsewhere preserved. On the 
other hand then; are ca>*s in which, fioiii haste or 
cudcaocsi, be bos misinterpreted his authority. 
Pk«B otiMrioaieM tittlo culMfilflRiMd. 1. Tho 
e<sential raiis^i of the Maciahnean VVar have been 
already pointed out [ A XTIOCHUS I V.J. The annals 
«r tlie Matwihowm fiunilv, *• b^ whoee hand d^ 
lirerrmco was given unto Israel ' (I Maoc. v. tJ2^, 
present Uic rtoord of its piogre*s. The standard of 
iudependenco WM Ivst raised by MATTATinAB, a 
priest of tho ooorao of JoMibi which was the first 
of the twenty-four coanws (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and 
coueqoer.tly cf llic nohlesl bloo*i. He s*oms, how- 
€r«r, to have been already advaoosd iu rears when 
tho tUag w$» nvle, tmd h« not loof survive 
th<* fatigue* f r - ' vo service. He died B.C. IGtj, 
and •* was buried in the sepulchre of bis fiUben at 
U«S^**—i. MattatUM biOMlf MUOd JUOM— 
apparentW hi* third mn — as his rac^^ssor in direct- 
ing the war of iudeikoudence (1 Macc ii. iiti). Tht* 
energy and skill of ** the Maocabee," as Jndas is 
often called in 2 Mace., fully justiBed hia father's 
prefereooe. It appears that he bad already taken 
a promloent part in the first seceasioo to the moun- 
taiiMi (2 Aiaoo. t. 27), where MattethiM is Doi amf 
CloMd. Hw fint eBto^irwH won id|^ht iMf fci 

and suJJen snrjifiMw (2 Mace. viii. 6, 7) *, and when 
lita men were encouraged by theee meant, he ven- 
tond on more tmportmt c^wntiaas ud Mytod 
Apolloni :^ f I ^f r iii. 10-12) and Seron (1 Mace. 
Ui. 13-24 J at l-^thhoroo. Shortly iU\ei-wiurd» Aoti- 
«dliu Epiphanes, whose reMurr«>$ had been im- 
poverished by the war (1 Mace. iii. 27-31), left the 
government of the Pale-stinian provinces to Lyaias. 
Lysias organised an expedition against Judas ; but 
lii armj, « part of whiob bad been sepntUd from 
tbonHiii txMftocffintftOurnrise, wMdoftated by 
Jud.-vs at Emmaus with p^t loss, li.C. 106 (1 Macr. 
iiL 46-53); and in the oezt year Ljsias himself 
WW nnlid at Bcdwnri. Aftor tUo toeeoM Jtidas 
was aWe to occupy Jertrsalera, except the ** tower " 
l Mace vi. 18, 19), and he purified the Temple 
1 Maoc iv. 36, 41-53) on the 25th of Cisleu, ex- 
aictly thrw years aft/»r its profanation (I >TniT. 
i. 59). The next year w;w 5y>i»nt in wai"S witii 
frontier nations fl Mace, v.i ; but in spite of con- 
tiniMd tiiaiiwbs the poeiUoo of Judas was still 
p iB Uii o ua . In B.C. 163 Lytiaji laid siege to Jeru- 
aalem. The accession of I^ uii trinR brought with 
it fresh trouUea to the pitriot Jews. A iarge 
party of tiwir O omHi y iBW , wWi ALcmts at tiwlr 
head, gained the ear of thf kii l:, .<nd he sent 
Kicanor againat Judas. Nicanor wa>s defi%ited, first 
al OaplwnBlaau, and i^in in a decisive battle at 
Ada.<a, near to the Jtlorions field of TU»thhoron (n.c. 
161) on the lith Adar (1 Maoc vii. 49; 2 Maoc. 
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XV. 36), where he was shun. This vfcfory vtm 
the greatest of Judas's successes, and practically 
decided the question of Jewish independepot, bat it 
was foUoared by an WMipacted mciat. A new 
invasioa vidv modildes took plaoe. Jndss was 
able only to gather a fmall forct- to ni<vt the sudden 
danger. Of this a largo port deserted bim on the 
eve of the battk; hot rao eovraf^a of Judas waa 
unshaken, and he fell nt KI.ms;i, the Jewish Thtj- 
niopylae, lighting; al dosjierate udds agam&t the in- 
vade;^. His Ixxiy was recovered by his brotheiv, 
and biirie<l at Mo^iin " in ftie sepuliiiie of his 
lUthci^;" (n.c. 161;,— 3. Alter the death of Judas 
the patriotic party seems to haY* been for a short 
time whoUjr disoraaiiiMd, and it was only by tJw 
pvoasare of nnponllflM inflerings that they were 
driven to ivuew tlie conflict. For this purpose 
they oflemed the command to Jonathan, sqiw 
naiMd Apphus (iht vxiry), the youngest son of 
Mattathiaa. He retired to the lowl.in i f ; 
Jordan (1 Mace ix. 42), wheie he gained stome 
advantage over Baodtides (B.c. 161), who mad* 
an attempt to hem in and destroy l»is whole foixe. 
Aflcr two year^ Racchidcs n^in took the field 
against Jonatluin (n.c. l.'>8). This time he seeat 
to bare betu but feeblr sopportod, and after an 
ansaceewfbl eampaign be aeeepted terms which 
Jonathan proposed ; and atlei his def>artnre Jona- 
than "jud^red the people at Michmadi " (I Mace 
ix. 73), and gradually extended Ms power. Tho 

claim <A' Alexander Balas to the Svrinn f.rwn gave 
a new importance to Jonathan and his adherents. 
The suoeesa of Alexander led to the elevation of 
Jonathan, who assumed the high-pi iestly olHce 
(1 llacc X. 21); and not long atter he placed 
the king under fiedi obligatiooa hf the detent of 
Apollooius, a geneml of tlie yotnger Demetrius 
(1 Mace. X.). After the death of Alexander, 
Jonathan attached himaelf to .\ntioi-hus VI. He 
at last fidl a rictim to tbe treacbery of TiTphon, 
11.0. 144 fl Maee. ri. Snrit. 4).-.4. As soon aa 
Smojf, the last i-^tnaining lux>ther of the Macca- 
baean family, beard of the detention of Jonathan 
in Ptolemais by Tryphon, he placed himself at the 
head of the patriot party. His skill in war had 
been proved in the lifetime of Judjis ( 1 Mace. 
17-23), and he had taken an active ^hare in tha 
campaigns of Jonathan ( 1 Maoc. xi. 59). Tryphon, 
after carrying Jonathan about as a prisoner for 
some little time, put him to death ; and then, 
hari^i awrdend Antiocbns, seised tbe tbreoa. On 
this Sfanoii nade overtnres to Demetrius U. (tJL 
143), which well! favoumhly receive<l, and the in- 
dependence of the Jews was at length formally ro- 
oognised. Hm long struggle waa now trianphantly 
ended, and it remained only to reap the fruits of 
victory. This Simon hastened to do. The pi-u» 
denoe and wisdom lor which he was alt^eady di»tin« 
miishA,! it fli. time of his father's death (1 Mace. 
II. 6i.j, gaine«i lor the Jews the active support of 
Kome(l Mace xv. 16-21), in addition to the con- 
firmation of earlier trcatiea. After ssttlb^ the 
external relstiaaa of the new state tnpen a sore 
hjcusifl, Simon repiilated its internal administration. 
With two of his sons he was murdered at D&k 
by Ptolemaetia, 9.C. 185 (1 Maec xvL ll*16).r<- 
5. Thf •ivx rn nf Ptolemaeus failed in its object, 
JOHA^^NKS HyucAM;8, one of the sons of Simon, 
escaped firom tho plot by wMdl Ms lift waa 
thrcntenei. rin l at onee assumed the gnvemment 
(B.C. 13^;. .At hnt he was iuird pressed by 
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Antiochus Sidetes, and only able to p rea aTc J«ni- 
salein on condition of dismantling the fortificn- 
tions and submitting to .1 tribute, n.c. 133. He 
fcdoMd Idnioaea, coaimned the alliiuice with Home, 
and at ki^stli aaooaedad in daitmyinf Samaria, the 
Imted rival of Jerasalfm, i!.c. lui). The cxlernij 
tpl«ndour of his gov&ummt was oui-ied by the 
froarth of intemal divisions ; but John escaped the 
rate of iill the olcjt-i memlK t-' his family, and 
died ill ptacc, c.c. lUu-5. iii^ cMest sou Aris- 
tabalas I., who succeeded, was the first who 
aanuned the kingly title, though Simon bad en- 
joyed the fcdness of the kingly power. — 6. Two of 
tbo generation of the Maci^ibaean family still 
xcmain to be mentioDed. Tbo^ though they did 
Bol attain to the l«adendiip of tfacir ooontrymen 
like their broth : ^lnred their fate — Eleazer by a 
noble act of s^li-devutioD, John, appaicQtly the 
«Unt brotlier, by trcadifliyir— 7. The gnat out> 
lints of the Maocabacan contest, which nre sotne- 
Tvltat hidden in the anuaU thus brieliy cpitomiised, 
admit of being traced with fair distinctness. The 
diqmted sucoesaioD to the Syrian throne (D.C. 153) 
was the political turning-point of the straggle, 
which may thus bo JiviJed into two great pcrioU. 
During the first jwriod (B.0. 16S-153) the patriots 
malatdnad their came witli rarying success against 
the whole 6trr;i:tli (f Syria: during the second 
(B.C. 153-139) they were a>urted by rival (actiooSt 



and their ^dependence was amowladftd from 

time to time, though pledges given In times of 
daiq^ were often broken when the danger waa 
war. Tha paianount importance of Jerusalem is 
oooapieuoaa throughout the vhole war. The occu- 
pation of Jemaalem cloaid the first act of the war 
(li.C. 165). On the death of Judas the patriots 
were reduced to as great distress as at their Hrst 
jTiSag, 80 &r tt aaemed that little had iMcn gained 
when the contest between Alexander Bales an>l 
Demetrius I. <»eQed a new peiiod {b.c. 153). The 
former mifiidtfiil oonflicts at lengtn produced their 
full harvest. \\'hen tlie Jewish leaders hail ouce 
obtaifli.'d legitimate power they proved able to 
aaaifttaln it, thea|^ thdr general succe^ was 
diai|iiered by some laiaiwi. The solid power of 
the national party was aeen by the sh'ght effect 
which w.os produced by the tresicherous nniixler of 
Jonathan. Simon waa able at oooa to oocupj his 
iil«oa» «Bd cany out hia plaiit.i— 8. Tlw war, Htm 
Drought to a noble issue, if lo s famous is not less 
glorious than any of those ia which a tew brave 
HMtt have successfully naintabad tfia cause of free- 
dom or religion !ig;unst orerpowering might. For 
it u uot ouly iu ibeii- victory ovei' extiunid ditli- 
colties that the heroism <^ ^ Haccabees is con- 
apicnotu: their nal atunaaa waa aa much iaaperilled 
hy fntemal dlTiaiona aa hf ibreign force. — 9. The 
view of the Maccabaean war which regards it only 
as a dvil and not as a Teli|pous conflicti is enen- 
thdly eoealdad. If then were no other crldenee 

than the book of Daniel — whatever opinion {je held 
as to the date of it — ^that aloue would show how 
dteply the noUaat hopea «f tiM theocracy were 
centred in th- firccss of the struggle. When the 
feelings of tb« li.iiioQ were thus agam turned with 
frcah power to their ancient &ith, we might expect 
that thope would be a n«w cnakTC epwh in the 
nalioaal filcfvture ; or, if thefmn of HdHmr oom- 
position was already fiied by sacrevl types, a pro- 
phet or psalmist would express tlve thoughts of the 
wwag^aftartha nodalaofaldtlBM. Tatinport 
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1 at least the leaders of Maocabaean times felt thai 
I they were separated by a real chasm from the timea 
ot the kiii^cdom or of the exile. If they hooked for 

ia prophet in the future, they acknowledged that 
the spirit of prophecy was not among then. Tha 
( Volume of t]>c prophetic wiitliig.-. wa.s completed, 
and, as far as appears, uo one veutureU to iioitate 
its contents. But the Hagiographa, though th^ 
were already lot?:^ *i--^l as a definite collection, 
were not tijually Jar removed from ituitation. The 
apocalyptic visiona of Daniel served as a pattern 
for the visions incorporated in the book of Enoch ; 
and it has been commonly stippcned that the Psaltef 
contains comfxisitions of" the Maccalxiean date. This 
sapposition, which is at variance with the bert 
evidence wMdi can ha obtained on the fairtoiy «f 
the Cmion, can only be received opon the clearest 
mterual proof ; and it may well be questioned 
whether the hypoCfaaida is not as much at variaaoe 
with sound interpretation as with the liistoi-r of 
the Canon. — 10. The collection of the so-calied 
P$alma of Solomon furnishes a strong oonfinnatiaii 
of the belief that all the canonicnl Pialms are earlier 
than the Maocabaean era. This collection, which 
l-eiArs the clearest traces of unity of anthonihip, is, 
almost beyond qoastioa, a true Maccabaean work* 
There Is emy ws o n to bttava that hoA was 
originally composed in Hebrew; and it presents 
exactly those cbaractenstie^ which are wanting 
in the other (ooojecturalj M.accabaeau Psilm^. — 
11. Elsewhere there is little which marks the dis- 
tinguishing religious cluuncter of the era. The 
notice of the Macwhawill heroes in the book of 
Daniel ia much more general and brief than the 
corresponding notice of their great advermry ; but 
it is not on that account les>s im^v^ii.ant as illus- 
ti^ting the rdation of tha luaaoos chapter to tht 
simple Itistory of tiw period winch it embnwn.— 
\2: The history of the Maccabees does not con- 
tain much which illustrates in detail the religiotis 
or social progress of the Jows. It is obvious that 
the period mubt not only have intensified old beiieft, 
but al&o have ualled out elements which were latent 
in them. One doctrine at l^t, ttiat of a resurrec- 
tion, and even of a material reaurrection (2 Maoe. 
xiv. 46), was brought out into the most distin<^ 
apprehension by su tiering. And as it was Wieved 
that an interval elapsed between death and jndg> 
meBt, the dead wan supposed to he In aeaaa ngwi^ 
sure still capable of profiting by the Intercession of 
the living. Thus much is oertainly eipressed in 
the fiunoos passage, 2 Haae. ^ 4346^ thoi^ tha 
secondary notion of a ptirgn'ci-fnl state is in no way 
implied in it. On the other hand it is not very 
clear how far the future judgment was so ppo s ed to 
extend. The firm faith in the righteous provide 
ence of Ck>d, shown in the chastening of IBs 
]>eop!e, as contrasted with his neglect of other 
natioDs, is another proof of the wictening riew of 
the spMtoal worid, which b duvaoteristie of tha 
epoch (2 Mace. iv. IG, 17, v. 17-20, vi. 1 •2-1'^. &c). 
— 13. The various glimpses of national lUe which 
can ha gakiad dwii^ the period, show on the whole 
a steady adherence to the Mosaic law. Probably 
the law was never more rigorously fulfilled. The 
importance of the .\nticx:hiu pemcutioo in fixing 
the Canon of the Old Testament has been alraad|' 
noticed. [Canon.] The intermptian of the sw- 
ce5>sion to the high-priesthood was the most im- 
portant innovation which was made, and one whioii 
preparad tiw waj fx tha diaNtiilka «f th* 
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Afler TarioQs arbitnuj chaises ttie o(Qce was left 
vacant for wrm jtm nptm IIm dMth «f Aldlnas. 

'Hif last descendant of Jozadak fOnias), in whose 
family it bad hem fur nearly four ceuturies, fled 
lo Eg7pt» aod established a schismatic worship; 
and at last, when the support of the Jews Wnine 
important, the Maccabaean lender, Jonathan, uf Uie 
fiunilj of Joarib, was elected to the dignity by 
the nnmiaiitiwi oif tha Syrian king (1 Maoc. x. 
90), whoM wiU wm eoDmmed, as it appears, by 
th« voice of the ptople (comp. I Mncc. xiv. 35). — 
14. Littie can be nid of the coaditiMi of litera- 
ture and the arts which has not been almdy anti- 
rij«at<>l. !a common intercoui-se (lie Jews ust>l the 
Aramaic dialect wludi waa> es>L*Uish«sd nfter tlie 
retam: this was "their own language" (2 Mace, 
rii. 8, 21, 27, xii. 37) ; but it is cvi lent from the 
narratire quoted that they understood Gi w.k, whidi 
must hare spread widely through the influence of 
Syrian oOioen. TJim»iiot,iiow«ravtlMil^t»t 
crUenra tint Gmk wm employ fa Fhkittiian 
literature till a mhj n later <latv. Tlic description 
of the moaumeot which was erected by Simon at 
Madia is mmmj of hit ftmily (1 Maoe. xifi. 
27- is the only rw r ? <"f" the nrchitectnre of 
the tinje.~lj. The only recognisieil reli<s of the 
tine arc the coins which boar the name of " Simon," 
or " SirooD Prince ( Xa^i) ol" Israel " iu '''fiTnnritan 
letters. The privil^e of a Utitiaiial coinage was 
granted to Simon by Antiochus VII. Sidetes (1 
Jiaoe. XT. 6^} aad namoroos enmples occur which 
bm tiM mm of tbt Bnt, Moond, third, and 
of thi litamktt of Jeniidai (Inwel, 
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the cwnmon title of *' Maccahec*,** n i r>und in 
some SISS. of the LXX, Two of these were in- 
clude.! in the early fliimnt Latfa versions of the 
Bible, and thenoe passed into the Vulgate. As 
fonning part of th« Vulgate they were received a» 
fflwontfl bj tha ootmcil of Trent, and retained 
amoof the apocrypha by the reformed chuixhcs. 
The two other books obtained no luch wide drcu* 
latton, and have only a ^e^-ondary connexion with 
the MaoealNMaa hiatorr. Bat all tha booka^ thot^li 
dkcy AAr mat widely in ehandar and dM» and 
worth, jiossois points of interest whi 1 m ik tbr>m 
a fruitful field for ■tody. If tha historic order 
were obeerred^ the ao-oalM AM boak waoU mm 
first , th- /b'/rf A wonld be an appendix to the MOond, 
vhicn would retain \\s place, and the first would 
Mme last ; but it will be more convenient to ex- 
amine the boolts in the order in which they are 
foand in the MSS., which was proLahly decided by 
lotni \:v^\ie tnviition of their relative antiquity.— 
L Thk Vast Book or Maocabbm. — 1, The 
fint hoek «f Ma co ab s w eontaina a history of the 
patdotic »triigj;le, from the fir>t resistance of Matta- 
thias to the settled sovereignty and death of Simon, 
a period «f tidr^^rce years (b.O. Itt^ISS). 
Th»- opening chapter pyt* a .short summary of thn 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and d«achb» at 
pWlar IflDfttk tha oppression of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. The p*at subject of tlip 1 ■ - k >iegins with 
the enumeration of the Muccabaean larniiy (U. l-j), 
which is followed by an account of the part which 



tha agBd Mattathfaw took in rousing and gaUing 
lha ipbit of Ua ctwmtrymen (ii. 6-70). Tha re> 

mainder of the narrative is occuj>ie«l with the ex- 

£oiti of bia five aoos. Each of the three divisiooi^ 
to vldob BMdn partian «f tht baak thw 
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natumlly fiiUa, is stamped with aa iodividQal 
dMiaeter deriivd from its spedal hero. The his- 
tory, in this aspect, presents a kind of epic unity, 
2. While the grandeur and unity of tho subject 
invest the book with ahnost an epic beauty, It 
never loses the character of history. The earlier 
{lai t of tliu niirrative, including the exploits of 
Judas, is cast in a more poetic mould than any 
other part, except the brief eulogy of Simon (xiv. 
4-15) ; but when the style is most poetical (i. 37- 
40, ii. 7-13, 4'j-08. iiu 3-9, IS-.'J, iv. 8-11, 30- 
33. 38. vL 10-13, vii. 37, 38, 41, 42)— and tha 
poetioal fttm Is chiefly obaervaUa la the ipetches 
it seems to be true in 8|<irit. The great marks of 
trustworthines-s arc everywhere conspicuous. Vic- 
tory and fiulure and despondency are, on the whole, 
chronicled with the Mme cmdonr. There is no 
attempt to bring into open display the working of 
providence. 3. There ai% bowever, some pdats 
in which the writer appears to have been imper> 
fectly informed, especiaily in the history of foreign 
nations; and some, ac>iin, in which he has been 
supposed to have magnified the difiicultiai and smy 
otases of Us cooBtvymn* Of tha fennar dass of 
objections two, which tuni Uix>n the description 
giveo of tlie i'uuudation of tlw Greek lungdoms of 
the East (1 Mace. i. h-9\ and of tha pofWfr ef 
l£onie(viii. 1-16), dcserrc notice from their intrinsic 
interest. After giving a ia|>id suiiiuuuy of the 
exploits of Alexander, the writer states that the 
king, conscious of approaching death divided his 
kingdom among his servants who had been brought 
up with him from hi^^ youth" (1 Mucc. i. G). 
1b this instenoe the Mthor has probably aooq[>tad 
wifhoat inquiry the opinkn «f his counUymeu ; fa 
the other it is distinctly said tliattlie acc-ount of the 
greatness of Home was brought to Judas by com- 
mon report (1 Maoc. viii. 1, 2). The erran fa 
detail are only such a.*? mi -lit f c expected in oral 
accounts. The very imperieition of the writer's 
knowladge is instniotivc. 4. Mudi haa hooi 
written a5 to thei souroM from which the narratira 
was deriveti, but there do«a not seem to be evidence 
suffideot to iiidic'ite them with any certainty. In 
onpMM^(ts,32} the author impltes that written 
aoeoatits of soma of ^e aetkos of Judas wwa fa 
existence. It apf ' i , ^;:ain, to be a reasonable 
ooocluston tmax the tueution of the official records 
of Os lilb «f Byreanus (xri. 34), that similar 
records existed at least for the high-priesthood of 
Simon. Many document* arc ioserted iu the text 
of the history, but even when they are described as 
"copies" it is question-ible whether the writer 
desi|^e<l to give more than the substance of the 
oripnals. But whatever were the sources of difl"er- 
aii perta of tha book, aad fa whatavar way written, 
oral and personal inlbmurtton ware combined fa Ita 
structure, the winter ma^le the materials which ho 
used U uly his own ; and the minute exactness of 
the gen^phical deteils cantea tha os n r to Hen thai 
lIji I lule finally rests njion the evidence of eye- 
witnesses. 5. The language of the lKX)k does not 
present any striking peculiarities. Both i» diction 
ai:'l "tnirtrtve it i« generally s^imple and unaffected, 
with a marked and yet not harsh hebraistic cha- 
racter. The number of peculiar words is not very 
considerable, e^eciaUj when cgmn a rcd with theeo 
in 2 Mace. 6. Tha twHrooBy or antiquity learn 
no doubt but tliat the Ux>k was fij-^it written in 
H^>rew. Orig«n, in his &mous catalogue the 
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of the 0. T. according to I he llebrew canon, adds : 
** But without {i, t. excluded fi-om the number of) 
thm is tb» MaocibMiii hiatorj, whkb ii entitled 
SaMk Sattmai^.*' The utateroeiit of Jerome is 

quite explicit:- " Tip fi; ' V" ■ f MnccaWs," he 
says, " 1 foond in Hebrew ; the Beooad is Greek, 
a* cMi 1« shown In fiwt from it* style alone.'* A 
question, howcrfr, might be nused whether the 
book waa written iu biblical Hebrew, or ia tlie iater 
Aramaic (Chaldee); but it seems almost certain 
that the writer took the canonical historic^ .is \n-, 
model. Yet it is bj no means unlikely t}i:\t tlie 
Hebrew was corrupted by later idioms, as in the 
mort TCoenl books of the 0. T. 7. The whole 
■tmetort of 1 Heoe. pobfs to I^ilestme tm the 
y>I.icc of it.*i comjx'sitiori. This fact it.-'Al' is a 
rtrong proof for a Hebrew oricinal, for there is no 
tmoe «r a Gi«ek Ptdertiniaa Utcmtert dnrinfr the 
Hasmonaean dynast >% though th(? wide ui5*> of the 
LXX. towards the dkoe of the penod, preparfd the 
m$f for ib» apoftolie writings. But though the 
rmmtry of th** writer cnn be thus fixed with oc-r- 
taiuty, there k considerable doubt a* to his di\Ui. 
From xri. 23, 24, it has been concluded that he 
must have written afler the death of Hyrcanos, 
B.C. 106. ii It cannot certainly have been composed 
long .iftcr his de-ath. PcTh.-ifis we may place the 
date of the original book between B.C. 120>100. 
The data and penNm of the Greek tnunlator are 
wholly undeterm in cd. 8. In a rclipous a ^ -i ! tin' 
book is more rt-markable ne^tively than powtircly. 
The historical instinct of the writiar coBfines him to 
the baic recital of f i f , and were it not for the 
words of other* winch he reoords, it might seem 
t:i tt the true theocratic aspect of national life hni 
tweu loik. Mot only does he relate no miracle, such 
ae oeenr fn 9 Mace., but he doee not eren refer the 
triumjihxint success*? of the Jews to dlTioe intei^ 
Dositioo, It is a characteristic of the aamo kind 
that be peaMi ovar without any dear uotioe the 
Mcssi.mic hopes, whir-h, rr! appears frnm thr- l•sllrl;^ 
of Solomon and the ikxik of Knoch, were i-ai»ed to 
the highest pitch by the suoeearfbl atmggle for 
indojiendence. 9. The btjok does not seem to have 
been much us^ in early times. Euscbius assumes 
an acquaintance with the two books; and aeanty 
AOtioes of the first book» but more of the f^econd, 
occur in later writers. 10. The books of Mawa- 
becs were not included by Jerome in his translation 
of the Bible. The Tetaioa of the two books whkh 
baa ham inoorponilad fn tiie ftomtah Vtdgat» waa 
consfvjuently derix'ed fr m ilir old Latin, current 
before Jeroiite's time. Tiii^ version was obviously 
made from the Gre^, and in the main follows it 
ch^fly. The .Syrtac Tcrsioa given in the Polyjjiotts 
IS, iilce the Latin, a close rendering of the (;rcek. 
—II. The Si:cond Book of Maccaiikes.—I. 
The hiatory of the Second Book of the Macnibees 
bcfina aome years earlier than that of the Fimt 
Book, and clos<>s with the victory of Judas Maty 
cabaeus over Nicaaor. It thus emfarsMa n padod 
«f twenty yeaia, from B.C 180 (?^ to BXX 161. 
For the few evMit.s notit i ! during the earlier y«irs 
it is the chief aothontj | during the remainder ot 
ihe time the namtiTe ggiea aim the same ground 
as I Maoc., but with v^r-v rni'<:;>1i>rn't!f flifferences. 
The first two chaptein are taicen up by two letters 
supposed to be addressed by tlie Palestinian to the 
Alexandrine Jews, and }]f a sketch of the author's 
plan, which prooeeds witboitt any perceptible break 
faanttedaaaaf tfaaaaoondlaHMr. ThaoMbattw 
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rative occupies the remainder of the book. Thk 
presents '' ^Tl:d natural divisions, whicli .-\ppear to 
coincide with the "five books " of Jason on which 
itwNsfcaaad. The fint (c iii.) contains the history 
of Hclicxlorus fcir. H.C. 180 . The .v-wnd (iv.-vii.) 
gives varied details of the beginning and course of 
the great persecution (b.c. 175-167). The third 
Cviii.-x. 9; follows the fortunes of Judas to the 

1 triumphant restoration of the Temple Berrice (b.C 
166, 165). The fourth (i. 10-xiii.) include the 
rcipn nf Antiochus Eupator (B.C. 164-162). The 

' fiftli (iiv., xv.j records the treachery of Aldmus, 
the mission of Kicanor, and the crowning sucoesa of 
Judas (II.O. 162» 161). 2. The icbtko of the 
letten with which the nook opens to the sabstanee 
of tlif Tif<:k is (wliviiM'tr oS'^urc. The first fi. 1-rt) 
is a aolemn inritaiiou to the Egyptian Jews to 
odebnite ««the ftast of taberaades in the month 
Casleu." The second (i. 10-ii. 18), which bears a 
formal salutation £nm '*the council aitd Judas'* to 
" Arislbbulaa . . . and the Jews in Egypt," is a 
stninpe, mmbling collection of legcndan,- stories of 
the deatli of " Antiodjus," of the prei>ervation of 
the sacred fire and its recovery by Nehemiah, d 
the hiding of the vessels of the sanctnarr bj Jere- 
miah, ending — if indeed the letter can he said to 
have any end— with the same exhortation to observe 
the feast of dedication (ii. 10-18). for it is tm- 
possible to point out any break in the oonslnieliao 
' r ytyle after ver. 19, so tluit the writer pasjses 
iriseosibly from the epistolary form in rer. 16 to 
that ot the epitomator in ver. 29. For this waaao 
some critics, both in ancient and mri.!frn times, 
have considered that the whole book >:> intended to 
ba Indited in the letter. It seems more natural to 
suppose that the author found the letttn alraadr 
in existence when he undertooir to abridge the wen 
of Jason, and attached his own inbotluction to the 
saoond IsMer for tha omrsnicooe of t ran s it i on, with- 
out eonsidartng that tills would neo w a a rily inaka 
Iri ' wlioie appcjir Ui 1. a !■ Iter. The lettej-s thrri;- 
seUes can lay no claims to auth^tictty. Some 
have somMad that the original language of one, or 
of both the letters wfis Ilebitjw, but this coDnot b« 
made out by any conclusive argumojits. 3. The 
writer himadf distinctly indicates the source of his 
narrative — *'the five books of Jason of Cyrene'* 
(ii. 23), of whicj) be designed to furnish a short 
and agreeable epitome for the benefit of those who 
woold be dstmed from studying the laifsr work. 
Hia own Ubour, which he dssoribes la stnuf tama 
(ii.26, 27; romp. xv. "9), was eutii-ely confin<>d 
to condenmtion and Ml«ctioo ; all investigation of 
detail he dedana to ba the fwcoliar du^of tha 
origimi hi';t<orian. Of Jason himself nothing more 
is known tlian may be gleaned from this luention 
of him. Ttiore are certainly many details in tha 
Ixiok wluch show a cIo<!e and socurate knowledge 
(iv. 21, 29 n., viii. 1 ff., ix. 29, x. 12, 13, xiv. 1), 
and the errors in the order of events may be due 
wholly, or' in paiti to tha apitomator. 4, The 
ifiatriet of Oyrrae waa neat elosdy nnited with 
that t f AJc i ;i !i ia. In both the predominance of 
Greek liten^ure and the Greek knguage was abM»> 
Into^ Tha waA of Jaiaa Wee the poems of Calli- 
machus — must therefore have br<Ti compos4?d in 
Greek; and the style of the epitome, as Jerome 
remarked, proves beyond doubt that the Greek text 
is the orit^innl. It is scarcely leas certain that 

2 ilaoc. was compiled at Alexandria. 5. The style 
of tha faaak ia atlnmij nuavaa. At timai ii aa 
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clabonttelT oniate (iu. 15-39, r. 20, Ti. 12-16, 
vil. fto.); nl il b m fodt mmI 

brnken, as to setm more like notes for nn epitome 
tlum a finished ctmi}>ft>ition (ziil. 19-26) ; but it 
nowhere nttaiiiA to tho sin^ple tfmgj lod pathoa of 
th^ Uxk. Tlio rocabulary corresponds to the 
»tjlu. It abouiid» m new or unusual words. 
broisnts are very rare (viii. 15, iz. 5, xir. 24). 
Idiomatic Greek phmses are much mora comnwwi 
(IT. 40. zii. XV. 12, &c.) ; ud the writer 
evi'Ietitly }inJ a considtfrable command orer the 
Cireek Uugaag«. 6. In the abMoc« «f all erideooa 
M to tbe penon of Jason there are no data whiA 
fix the time of the ooroposition of hi.'^ oncin.-kl work, 
«r of the epitome given in 2 Mauc. withiu very 
narrow limits. The superior limit of the age of 
f},,. , jr»oiin», tln)U;^!i not of Jason's work, is Jetcr- 
niiued by the )«u" 12-i li.c., whidi is meotioued iu 
«CM of the introductory letters (i. 10) ; but there 
is no graond for aakminy m gnat an antii|aUy to 
tkt pimt book. If a ooajeeture t» admtiBible, ' 
we should be ii>tlint.>I lo pl;ice the origin.d work of 
Jasoo not kter than 100 B.C., and the epitome half 1 
• ootaiy later. 7. In onkr to ciUmata dit I 
ton'ail woi-th of the book it ia necessaiy lo consiJer 
separatdj the two divisions into which it lalljt. 
The D&rratlfn in iii.-rii. is in pi t anterior (iii.-iv. 
G'' nr 1 in ]wirt (iv. 7-vii.) supplementary to the ' 
brit'i aummary in 1 Ma«c. i. 10-64: that in viii.— 
XT. is, as a whole, parallel with 1 MsiK. iii.-vii. 
In the first section the book itself is, in the main, i 
the sole source of information : in the (second, its ' 
contents can be tested by the trust woithy roconls 
of tho first book. Th« chief differtnoet between the i 
fini aad aaeond IxnAi Uo fa tiMMaonnt of til•c•m> 

Sais;nii of I.rsi:i3 and Timnthcus. DifTJ-rcncw of 
etail will always ariose where the means of iotbrm- 
ntioo are partial and sepanto ; Imt ilM diftrenoes 
allr^! tn p^ist as to these events hit mnr" ^i»rioiA. 
The relation between the two booKs tnay be not 
inaptly rrpresented by that existing between the 
booics of Kiqgs and Chrookbt. In each cose the 
later book was composed with a. special design, 
w'n rh regulat*^! the character of the materials 
employed ibr its constructioii. fiut aa the design 
hi 9 Haoc is openly avowed hf flw compiler, so it 
Sfttns to have been cnrri-! out with con-iiJerable 
license. The grraadwoik of ik;t£ is true, but the 
dress in which Ibe facts are presented is due in part 
at !f-i-t to tlie nanator. It is not at all improbable j 
tha the error with rcgai\i to the tin»t campaign of j 
Lysias arov^ from th* node in which it was in- I 
troduced by Jaion m a prelude to the more im- ' 
poiiant mesanirea of Lysias in the reign of Anti- 
o< hiis K^lp.1^:>^. In other jilaces (as very obviomly 
in ziii. 19 ff.) the compiler may bar* disranrded 
tbt hlstiNtad dependeoeo of ovmts wlrila Mectfaif 
tho^p which were best suitfil for tlie ^^upport of his ' 
theme. If these remarks are true, it fMowt that 
3 Mmc ▼iU.HiT. is to be rq^ed not m • ooo* 
iipcted and complete history, but as a series of 
speual incidents from the lite of Judns, illustratisg 
the providential interference of God in behalf of His 
people^ true in sabstance, but embellished in form ; 
and thk Tiew of the book is supported by the 
cljamcter of the earlirr chaptei^. in which the 
aanstive ii n ncbe c kod by iodqteodent ovidcnoe. 
Uw BoidM Oo dUhmeH wbleh otrt bitween the 

two books of Maocaliees . s t i the sequence and 
datails of common events, there is oonsiderable <!ifh- 
Mltj M to tht d woopkgM data wUdh thiy g.vo. 
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Both follow the Seleudan era (" the era of coo- 
tradt;** ^oftiM Greek kingdom 1 Knee. 1. 10), 

bnt in some cases in which the two books give the 
diite of the same event, the first book giv^ a date 
one year later than the .second (1 Mace. vi. 16 H 
2 Mace zi. 31, 33 ; 1 Mace. vi. 20 || 2 M.w. xiii. 
1) ; yet on the other hand they agree ui 1 Mace, 
vii. 1 II 2 Mace xiv. 4. This discrepancy seems to 
be duo not to a mere error, but to a difference of 
rcdtooioif; fiw all attMspta to explain away the 
discrcj^ainy are uiitoiiablc. The true era of the 
Selcuddte began in Uctobo- (i^ws) UjO. 312} but 
there It eridnce that flottiiderablovtrlntioiH exited 
in Syrin in the reckoninc by it. A very probiible 
mode ijf eiplainin^ fat h-UNt id part) the origin of 
the d)tl- 1 I ' h.v^ bi'<-n supported bynoatM the 
best cluxiuologers. Though the Jews may have 
reckoned two beginnings to the yeiu- from the time 
of the Elxodus, yet it appears that the bihlical dates 
are always reckoned by the so-called eodeuastkel 
year, which begnn witil NUan (April), lUld not by 
the civil year, whiih was aflerwauls ia comnioB use, 
which began with Tisri (October). How since the 
writer of 1 Haee: wna a PelaertnlMi Jew, and fidp 
low"! ^he ecclesiastical year in his rcckonini; of 
mouths (I Mace. iv. 52), it is probable that he 
may have commenced the Seleucian year not in 
auiunia (Tisri), but in spring (A'tson). If the 
year lie;;an in (reckoning from spring 312 

0.C.), the events which fell in the lost half of the 
true Seleucian year wooU be dated a jeur fixrward, 
while the tme and the Jewish dwtce woaM agree 
in the first half of the year. On other grounds, 
indeed, it is not unlikdy that the didercnce in the 
ledtenini; of the two booki it etiU gnaler than ie 
thus act-ounted for. The Chaldaeans dafixi their 
Seleucioii eia oan year later than the true tiuie from 
311 B.C., and probably from October (i>iiu ; oomp. 
2 Mace. li. 21, 3:5). If, .as is quite possible, the 
writer of 2 Mace.— or rather Jason of Cyrcne, 
whom ha apitomMBd need the Qialdaean dates, 
there may be a roaxhnam diflerence between the 
two books of a year and a half, which is sufficient 
to explain the ilifficulties of the ihronolojjy of the 
events ooonected with the death of Antiochus 
Epiphaaia. 9. The meet interesting fiatnre in 

2 Maoc. is its markc<i reliirinus ithiu-acter, by which 
it is clearly distinguished from the tiri>t Uyuk. 
'* The manifestatiena made fixnn hear« on behalf 
of those who were zcalotjs to behave manfully in 
defence of Judaixm " (2 M.icc. ii. 21). The events 
which are related historically in the former book 
are in this regarded theocratically, if the word may 
be used. The doctrine of Providence is carried 
out in a mo^t niiiiute paralh lisni of '^ix:\t ciini< s 

and thdr punishment. On a larger scale the tame 
idea b pr wn ted fa the contrasted rehtlem of brad 

.and the heathen to tht- Divine Tower. 10. The 
history of the book, as has been already noticed 
i> extremely oheeure. It is first mentioned 
by Clement of Alexandria; and Ori^ren, in a Clroc-k 
fragment of his commentaries oit Ksodus, quutisi vi. 
12-16, with very considerable variations of text, 
fiom "the MareaUaean history." At a later time 
Uie histoiy of the n»ai tyred brothers was a favouHte 
Bulgeet wlttl ChrhAian writers; and in the tune of 
JeroHM and Aognitiae the book wa» in oommon 
and public me hi the Weiteni Ckarcli, where It 
m.ainUined its pasition till it w.a.s at la-st definitely 
dedared to be canonical at the council of TivuU 
11. Hw una TWMD adopted la tin Tulfuli, at 
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in tlie case of the fintt kK)k, is that curr^t before 
Jcromt's time, which J«rome lefl wholly untouched 
in the apocryphad Ixxiks, witli the eiocption of 
Judith and Tobit. It i.s much less close to the 
Greek tluin in the former book. The Sjrinc Tersion 
is of Btiil loM value. The Arabic ao^aUed venioQ 
of 2 Msec li nally an independent work.— III. 
Tin: TiuriD Book or thk Maccabeks contains 
the history of events which preceded the git»t 
Maecabaean ctrajsgle. After tlie dcdatre battle of 
RApbiA (n.c. 217), envoys from Jerusnlem, follow- 
ing the example of other cities, hastened to Ftoiemy 
Philopator to congratulate him on his success. 
AhiT i-ect-ivinq thorn thi- kini; icsolvo*! to vi*it thf 
holy city, lli; otJerwl wcritice lu tJie Temple, niid 
was so much struck by its majesty that he urgently 
aottj^t pcnninioB to enter the sanctuary. When 
tins waa lefined lie rteolved to gratify his eotiOBity 
by force, rf;:^\rillc\s the oinstemation with which 
bis design was received (ch. i.). On this Simon 
the high-pric^ after the people bad been with 
difRculty restrained from violence, Icneeling in front 
of the Temple implored divine help. At the con- 
clusion of the yriytx the king fell paraljrsed into 
the .iiTDs of his attendanii, and on his n*covery 
returiievl at oiic« to Kgypt without pros<<cuting his 
intention. But angry at his fuilure he turned his 
'vageaDoe on the Alesaadrine Jews. How this 
'vatgeaaoe was fhtstrated is told f n the net of the 
book. 2. The form of the imrnitive siilTiciently 
shows that the object of the book bos modified the 
fteta whidi it tcooHs. The writer, in Ua aaal to 
brinf: out the action of ProN ideno^, h,\s coloured his 
history, so that it has lost idl wjuiblance of trutli. 
In this respect tlio Injok offers an instructive con- 
trast to the IxKjk of Ksther. 3. But while it is 
imjXL<siI)lo to accept the dutiiiU of the book as 
bi.stori< al, some basis of truth must be supposed to 
lie b^teaUi them. The jcarlj festival (vl, 36 ; 
Tii. 19) can hardly have hen a mere feacr of the 
writer; and the pillar an 1 ^ynil^:c•gue at Pfolemais 
(▼ii. 20) must have been connected in some way 
widi a signal deUveratwe. Bealdes Ola, Josephti's 
relates a very similar occurrence which took place 
in the reign of Ptulemy VII. (Physoon). 4. As- 
suming rightly that the book is an adaptation of 
history, Ewal i anJ at pre.itAr lent^th) Crimin have 
endeavoured to iix exactly the circumstances by 
which it was called forth. It is argued that the 
writer designed to portray Caligula under the name 
of the sensual tyrant who had in earlier times held 

Epypt and Syria, while he sought to nci-ve his 
couDtiTmen for their strugEle with heathen power, 
by reminding them of eanier ddiveranas. It ia 
mnicocssary to iirp» the various details in which 
the paialk'l between the acts of Caligula and the 
narrative fail. 5. The 1 mg^oage of the book betrays 
most clearly its Aloxan'lrine origin. Both in voca- 
buiary and constt action it is rich, affected, and 
aiaggerated. The form of the sentences is strained 
(e. g. i. 15, 17, ii. .31, iii. 23, iv. 11, lii. 7, 19, 
&C.), and every description is loaded witJi rheterfcal 
ornament (e. <7. iv. 'J. f) ; vi. 45). As a natural 
oonseqnence the meaning is oHen obscore (e.^. i. 9, 
14, 19, iv. 5, 14), and the writer is led into e«a|p> 
gerations which are fiistoricilly incorrect (vii. 2, 
20, T. 2). 6. From the abruptness of the oom- 
menoemeat It has been theoght that the book is a 
mere fraj^ment of a larger work. It is possible 

that the narrative may have formed the sequel to ; important scene of his subsequent missionary labours 
rt«r1iii*tiia liilndhMfeat7dMplar|«iidfhalab^ bsn^i 
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has been lost 7. The evidence of langu^e, which 
is quite sufficient to fix the place of the compositioa 
of the book at Alexandria, is not equally decisive as 
to the date. It might, indeed, seem to belong to 
tlie early period of tJio empire (B.C. 40-70). But 
such a date is purelv coigectaraL 8. The un- 
eertainty of the date or tfie compoe i tlon of tiie hook 
corresponds with the uncertainty of it^ history. 
In the Apostolical Canons *' three books of the 
Maecabees" are mentiened, of which this w 
bably the third, as it occupies the third place in the 
olde&t Greek MSS., which contain also the io«calIed 
fourth book. It is found in a Syriac translatioo, 
and is quoted with marked respt-ct by Theodoret of 
Antioch (died dr. a.d. 457). No ancient Latin 
version of it occurs ; and as it w not contained in 
the Volntc it has been exdaded finm the cuon «f 
the Rooddi dmnA.— IV. Tmi fvmen Book or 

Maccabees contains a rhetorical ii.arrative of the 
martyrdom of Eleazer and of the "Maccabaeaa 
family,* following in the main the aune outline aa 
2 Mace. The s^jcond title of the book, On th$ 
Supreme SocereigiUy of Jicaron, explains the moral 
use which is made of the history. 2. The book 
was ascribed in early times to JcM^-phus. Eosebios 
and Jerome, following him, also I'tjotius, give this 
opinion without i-eserve ; and it is found under his 
naoM in many of the great Jewuh hiitorian. 
In the AlennMne and Shiaitie M8S. It Is called 
simply "the fourth of MaccalK-es." The internal 
evidence against the authorship by Joeephus is so 
^reat aa to ontweigh the iMtimoof of EiiMbiiif» 
t;om whom it is ]t" bable that the later statements 
were derived. It we may assume that the 
authonUp was attributed to Joscphus only by 
error, no evidence remains to fix the date of the 
book. It is only certjiin that it was itten kfore 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and pi-^'ljably after 
2 Maoe. It mif^t bo referred not unnatuially, to 
the tnmUed tiflMs whidh immediately preeeded die 
war with Vespo.sian (clr. A.n. G7). 4. As a his- 
torical docmnent the naiTStive is of no value. Its 
intenti ontns in the ftet ttat tt b a uniqne 
example of the didactic use which the Jews mjvle 
of their history. The style is very ornate and 
laboured ; but it is correct and vigorous, and tnilf 
Gre»'k. The nchness and boldiM^ of the Toca- 
bulary is surprisiug. 5. The pUilosophicdl tone of 
the book is essentially stoical ; but the stoicism is 
that of a stem legalist. The dictates of n aa oo are 
supported by the remem b rance of noble tndftiona, 
and V)y the hope of a glorious future. Tlip Jew 
stands alone, isolated by duracter and by bleesii^. 
6. The original Oreeh is the only andeut text m 
which the book h.x< been published, but a Syrt3c 
version is preserved in several MSS.— V. Thb 
Fifth Book of Haooabees may call for a very 
brief notiw. It is printed in Arabic in the Tans 
and London Polyglott* ; and contains a history of 
the Jews from the attempt of Heliodoros to the 
birth of oor Lord. The writer made use of the 
first two books of Maccabees and of Josephu5, 
.:i I li L, 111) claim to 1)6 consideml an independent 
authority. It has been supposed tiiat thie bocdc 
was ongiiully wriitcB in Hebi«w-» or at lent th«k 
the Oieck waa slna^ nodifiod hf HAraw 
tluence. 

Kaeedo'sia, the first part of Europe whidt re- 
ceived the Gospel directly from St. Pml, rtnd an 
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doni.i is the region l«omiJc<l InlanJ by the range of 
Haemxxa or the balkaQ noithward^ and the diain 
of Plndoa weitiranh, beyoDd which ihe streuns 
flo-W n«ipwtivcly to the rXiiml* and tlie Adn.itic ; 
thiit it is sepanited from Thcssdy on the souUi by 
the C'lrabunian hill^ running easterly from Pindus 
to OijmpUB ud the Aqj^n ; and that it ia divided 
«n tihe cut from Thruaby a less definite mountain- 
boujadary ninning soiithw tnls I'lom H.ierau':. Of 
the space thus encioted, two of tht! most remarluible 
physkad ftttorai an two great plains, one watend 
by till? Axiu<, wliiih ctiincs to tho s<?a at the Ther- 
snaic gulf, not fer from Thessalonita ; the other by 
tha SUymoD, which, aft«r pnsslng near Philippi, 
flo^s out It*1ow Amphipolis. l^etween th^ mouths 
■of tliPNC two nvei's a reourkable peninsula projeLt^, 
diviiding itself into three points, on the faithest of 
which 3IouQt Athw rises nearly Into the i^egion 
fif perpetual stiow. Across the neck of this penin- 
sula iSt. I'ujI travelled more than once with his 
caaftDioDB. This cencral iketch woald safficiently 
Heeoibe 11m MMfldaoia wfaidi wai niled over by 
rhil'p and Alexander, and which the iLonians con- 
^aerod bom Perteiu. At first the con^neied 
anntry was divided hfr Andlhts Paulas Into four 
districts. This division wns oi;!v '. •ni|io]-aiy. Tlii> 
whole of Miictiduuia, along witii l)ic.^^y aud a 
Isiga txact along the Adriatic, was made one pro- 
Tiooe and centralis under the juriisdiction uf a 
proconsul, who resided at Thessalonica. We have 
now reached the definition which coirespond-s with 
the usanof thf tenn in the N. T. (Acts xri. 9, 10, 
19, Ik.). Three Roman provlncei, tilt reryftmntni 
to u-i in llie wiitinc;s of St. Paul, dividrd the whole 
fipace between the bosio of the Danube ood Cape 
Matapn. The berdeMowB of iLLTSnmc was 
Li«ns on the Adriatic. The boundary-line of 
AciiAiA D^Iy coincided, except in the western 
portion, with that of the kingdom of modem Grec* 
and ran in an iiTegi.Iar line from t!ie Acroceraunian 
promontory to th« bay of Tlieiraopylae and the 
north of Eaboea. By subtracting thcM} two pi-o- 
TiDces, we define Macedonia. The history of Mace- 
4oiila In Ihe period beCween the Persiim wars and 
the consolidation of the Roman provinces in the 
Levant is touched in a verj intuesting manner bj 
pa n a g es in Hht Ap<xT) plia. In EMh. wwi. 10, Ha- 
man is ilescribed as a Macedonian, and in xvi. 14 
is said to have contrived his plot lioir the purpose of 
Innsferring the kingdom of the Persians to tlic 
Mncedonian?. Thi^ vi!]'r''>ntly hetrays the late 
dat»; and spuiious chanitttr of these a),<M.rypluU 
chapters: but it is curious Hm to liave our atten- 
ttoo tuned to the cailr struggle of Persia and 
Ofwee. T1»e aoeoont of St. Paul's first journey 
through Macedonia (Acts xvi. 10-xvii. 15) fa niarke'J 
br copious detail mi wclMefined incidents. At 
tbeeleee of this journey he Tetnmed fiiom Oorinlli 
to Syria by sen Or t\n next occasion of visitii 
Europe, thou£:h lie both went nnd retomed through 
Macedonia (Acts xx. l-e)f the nanaliTe is a very 
slight bketch, and the route is lefl unr^ain, except 
as rtgards Philippi. The cliiumcter of the Mace- 
donian Christians i« set before us in Scripture in 
« very favourable light. The candour of the Be- 
reans is highly commended (Acts xvii, 11); the 
Thehsalonians were evidently objects of St, Paul's 
peculiar affection (1 These, ii. 8. 17-20, iii. 10)} 
and the Phllippians, faendeBthrir general fteedom 
frBn Mam^ are noted ■■ wmirfcaWe ftr tt>if libw- 
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allty and selMenlal (P1ia.iT. 10, 14-19 ; see 2 Cor. 
ix. 2, xi. 9 . 

Xaeedo'nian occui's in A. V. only in Acts xxvii. 
2; Ksth. xvi. 10, 14. In the ether cases (AcU xri 
9, zix. 29, 2 Cor. iz, 2, 4)oar translatoia lender It 
"of Macedonia." 

Kaehbana'i, one of the lion-faced warriors of 
Gad who joined the foituncs of David when living 
in retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 1 3). 

Mach'benah 1 Maxa^Tji-ci : Mach'tcna^. Sheva, 
the fiither of Machbeoa, is named in the genei^ 
logical list of JtRlah as tiie oflfspring of Ifaachah, 
the concnhine of Caleh ben-Ilezron (1 Chr. ii. 49). 
Perhaps Machbena was founded or colonised by tlM 
fondly of Ifaaehah. Te the poiiUon of the town 

we jio';-'^':': no cine. 

Machi, the t'ather of Geuel the Gadite, who 
went with Caleb and JoahuatO«|lf <Hlt the land ef 
Canaan (Num. xiii. 15). 

Maeh'ir, the eldest son (Josh. xvil. 1) of the 
patriaitJi Manasseh by an Aramite or Syrian con- 
cubine (1 Chr. vii. 14, and the LXX. of Gen. zlvi. 
20). His children are oommemorated as havtne 
been care<scd by Joseph before his death (Ren. T. 
23). His wife's name is not preserved, but she 
was a Benjamite, the " sister of Uuppim and Shuj>- 
pim " (1 Chr. vii. 15). The connexion with Ben- 
jainiu way perhaps have led to the selection by 
Abner of Slahanaim, as the residence of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. ii. 8) ; and that with Judah may have also 
influenced David to go so far north when driven 
out of his kingdom. At the time of the conquest 
the £unily of Machir had iwoome very powecftU, 
and a large part ef the country on the east of 
Jord.in was bu1>iacd by them 'N'um. xiiii. n[} ; 
Dcut. iii. 15). So great was their power that the 
name of Machir oocasionally snpenedea that of Ma* 
nassah.— 2. The stin of Amiuiel, a j>owerful shcrkh 
of one of the trans- Joj da nio tribe., but whether of 
Manasseh — the tribe of his namesake — or of Gad, 
must remain uncertain till we know where Lo- 
debar, to which place he belonged, was situated. 
His name occurs but twice, but the port which he 
plajed was hy no means an iasignifioant one. It 
was his fbrtane to render eawnnai serHce to the 
cruise of Saul and of Davi'l sudT^sively — in each 
case when they were in difhculty (2 Sam. ix. 4, d, 
xvii. 27-29). 

Ma'chiritea^the. Thedescendantaeniacihir the 
father of (iilend (Num. xxvi. 29). 

Mach'maa, I Mace. ix. 73. [MiCtniASii.] 
Machnadehai, one of the sons of*Baiu who pnt 
away nt> ibi eien wife at Exra's command (Ezr. x, 40). 

Kaeh'pelah, the spt t containing the wooded 
field, in the end of which was the cave which Abra- 
ham purchased from the Bene-Heth, and which be- 
came the burial place of Sarah, Abmham him-icl^ 
Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob. Its position is» 
with one exception untfennly — spedrnd aa **&di:^ 
Mamre" (Gen.xxiii. 17, 10, ixv. 9, xlix. 30, 1.13). 
What the meaning of this ancient name — not met 
with beyond the biook of Generii may be, appeara 
quite uncert.iin. The older interpreters explain it as 
mcauitig " double" — ^thu double cave or the doubla 
field^ — but the modem lexleogjaqthcrs interpret it 
an allotted or separated place ; or again, the nnda- 
Uting spot. Beyond the passage already died, the 
Bible contains no mention either of the name Mach- 
pelah or of the ^sepulchre of the Patnarclu. Bat 
then are few, if any, of the andent attea of Pelertbie 
we can ftel mete Mnued tlna 
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Machpelah. The tmlitlnnol spot at HebroQ has ' 
everything in it« favour as far as position goes ; 
while the wall which encloses the Jfaram, or sacred 
precinct in which the septilchra themselres ar« re- 
ported, and probiibly with truth, still to lie, is a 
mouument certainly equal, and pi-obably superior 
in nge to anything remaining in Palestine. It is a 
quadrangular buiMing of about 200 feet in length 
by 115 feet in width, its dark grey walls rising 50 
or GO in height, without window or opening of any 
description, except two small entrances at the S.E. 
and S.W. corners. It stands nearly on the a'est of 
the hill which fonns the eastern side of the valley 
on the slopes and bottom of which the town is 
strewn. The ancient Jewish tnidition aacribes its 
erection to Darid ; but, whatever the worth of this , 
tradition, it may well be of the age of Solomon. | 
The date must alwnp remain a m)-stery, but there | 
ai« two considerations which may weigh in favour 
of Hxing it very early. 1. That often as the town 
of Hebron m-iy have been destroyed, this, being a 
tomb, would always be spared. '2. It cannot on 
nrchitectural grounds be later than Herod's time, 
while on the other hand it is omittel from the 
catalogue given by Josephus of the places which he , 
rebuilt or ndomcd. Of the intents of this enclo- 
sure we have only the mostt meagre and confused 
ao-oanta. A great part of the area is occupied by 
A building whiiit is now a mosque, and was pro- 
bably onginally a church, but of its date or style 
nothing is known. The sepulchres of Abraham and 
Saiah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, are 
shown on the floor of the mosque, covered in the 
iisiuU Mohammedan style with rich carpets ; but 
the real sepulchres are, as they were in the 12th ' 
«ad ICth centuries, in a cave below tht door. 1 



Mac'ron, the surname of Ptolemeus, or Ptolomee. 

the son of Dorymenes ( 1 Maoc. iii. 38) and governor 
of Cyprus under I'tolemv Thilometer (2 Mace. x. 
12). 

KAda'i, which occurs in Gen. z. 2, among the 
list of the sons of Japhet, has been commonly re- 
ganled as a personal appellation; and mo<t com- 
mentators call Madai the tliird sou of Japhet, and 
the progenitor of the Medes. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether, in the mind of the writer of Gen. 
X., the term Madai was regarded as representing 
a person. Probably all that the writer intends to 
asjiert in Gen. x. 2 is, that the Me<ies, as well as 
the Gomerites, Greeks, Tibarvni, Moschi, &c., de- 
scended from Japhet. 

Madiabnn. The sons of ifadiabun^ according 
to I EmI. were among tlie Lcvites who stiperin- 
tended the restoration of the Temple under Zoiv- 
babel. 

Ma'dian, Jud. ii. 26 ; Acts vii. 29. [MiDUir.] 
Mad'maimAlx, one of the towns in the south 
di.otiict uf Judah Josh. xv. 31 ). To Eusebius and 
Jerome it appears to have been well known. It 
was called in their time Menols. and was not ikr 
from Gaza. The first stage southward from Gaza 
is now el-MinyAy, which, in default of a better, ia 
suggested by Kiepert, as the modem representative 
of Menols and therefore of Mmlmanoah. 

Mad'men, a place in MoHb, threatcneil with de- 
struction in the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), 
but not elsewhere named, and of which nothing U 
yet known. 

M ad'menah, one of the Benjamite villages north 
of Jerusolem, the hihabitints of which were fright- 
ened awny by the approach of .Senna<--herib along 
the northern road (Is. z. 31). Like others of the 
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placM mentioned in thi* lilt, MndmeiMh it not 

Mndtltt^ la Scripture " roadneas " is recoe* 
aiMdM sdartngeroent. prooeediog eithvrfroni Woii- 

Bcn and inis<lir«?ction of rjt.Mlect,or from iincorern- 
able vioknoe Ot po-ssiun ; and m Iwlh cartes it in 
i^keo of* MMiletiines ns arising from the will and 
«L'tion of mnn himself, Mimelirnes as inflicted ju- 
(iicudljr by the li^d of God. In one possnge alone 
fjohn X. 80) is madneas exprenly oonoect^ with 
acmooiaal p w iw l on by tha Jem ia tfanir caril 
anin^ our Lord ; in oooe b it rtfored to anj 
pTiv-^ ' .\1 r.uises. 

Mado&t one of the pniicipal cities of Canaan 
bcftra the conquest, probably ia tlie north. It* 
kinsj joinwi Jabin and his confe<Jer,'\tes in their at- 
tempt against Joshua at the waten of Mcrom, and 
liln tb* r«t was killed (Josh. xt. 1, iCu 19). 
.*H'hwarzon very hlitjlit grounds proposes to discover 
Madon at A'e/r Jlcnda, a village with extensive 
ancient remains, at the western end of tha Plain of 
ButUxuf, 4 or 5 miles N. of Smphorii. 

Kae'ltu, for Miamin (1 Ead. ix. 26 ; comp. 
Exr. I. J.V,- 

Xagltiah. A proper name ia £zr. ii. 30, but 
arhathcr of • nan «r a ptaea ia doaVted bf aome ; 

it is probably tfie latter, a.s all the ri-inie-s from Ezr. 
ii. 20 to 34, except £lam aiiU Harim, ate aanx^ of 
places. From the position of Magbish in the list in 
iixr, ii., it wniil-l ^i-cm tn in the ti-rbe of Benjamin. 

Ma^ daia. Ine name Magdala (iocs not really 
exist in the Bible. It is found in the received Great 
taxi and the A. V. «f liatt. xr. 39 ooiy; but the 
chief MSS. and versions f diiUt the name at * Maga- 
<lan.' Iii'o tl'i' !i:aits of Magadan Chiist came by 
boot, over the lake of Genneaai^, after Uis miracle 
«l ftediaf die tarn thomaiid en the noirataln of 
the eastern side (Matt. xv. 39); .ind from tf rnce, 
after a short encounter with the Fhai-uees aad 
Sadduceca, He returned b <he aame boat to the 
oppoM te shore. In the present text of the pjualle 
usrrBtive of ."M. Markiviii. 10^ we tind the "parts 
•of DalOMDatha." Daimanutha was probably at or 
near Am ri'Barideh, about a mile below tl-Mejdel, 
4X1 the western e<lge of the lake of Gennesareth. 
The Ma^ala, which confcired her name on " Mary 
the Magdal-onep" one of the Qumeroot Migdols, 
a'.e. towan, which atood la Palaatine, waa 
bably the place of that namp which is mentioned in 
the Jerosaiem Talmud as near Tibetias, and this 
■fpUn is as probably the modern el-Mejdel, " a mi- 
peraMe little Muslim viilagp," rather moi« than an 
hour, or about three miles, above Ta^jiriyeh, lying 
on the water's edge at the south-east comer of the 
fdaia of Qeniwsaieth. Jerome, although be plays 
ctpoa ^ name Magdalene, doea not appear to con- 
nect it with the piac« in question. By the Jews 
4lie word megaddtld is uaed to denote a peraon who 
^»Iattcd or twialad hair, a praetioa (hen modi b oae 
;amon;.r-*t women of loose chai^acter. A cerUin "Mi- 
riam Miigtlaia" is meDttooed by the Taimudists, 
wlw la probably intended for St. Maxj. Magdalum 
is mentioned as botween Tiheri:vs and Otl^anHUIlQ, 
as early a.s by WiJhbald, A.D. T22, 

Xag'diaL One of the " dak-s " of Kdom, de- 
aoeoded from Esau (Gen. xxxri. 43 ; 1 Chr. i. 54). 
Tha name does not yet appear to have been met 
with. I- I rne by either tribe or place. 

llA'ged, tha form in wliich tiia aaine Maked 
•ppaara in tiM A, T. on ila 
( I ^I icc. T. 36), 
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Xagl (A.V. «*wise men"). It does not fall 
within the (scope of thi.s article to enter fully into 
the history of the Magi as an order, and of the rela- 
tion in whidi they atmid to tha religion of Zoranatn'. 

What ha.s to be said will Ih^ licst nrraD<:ed under 
the lour following heads : — I. The position occu- 
pied by the Magi in the history of the 0. T.— II. 
Tlie tnursitioii-stages in the history of the word and 
of tlic order between the dose of the O. T. and the 
time of tha N. T., ao fiu- aa they aflTcct the latter.— 
III. The Man aa lhay appear in the N.T.— IV. 
The later traoitioiia whkh hare gathered round the 
Mwi of Matt, ii.— I. In the Hebrew text of the 
0. T. the woi-d oocnri but twio^ and then onljr in- 
cidentally, fat Jar. xxxix. 3 and 13 w* meet, 
among the Chaldaeau officers .«ent by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Jerusalem, one with the name or title of 
Hab-Mftg. This word is iuteipreted, as equivalent 
to chief cf the M.igi. Historically the Magi ajg 
conspicuous chictiy as a Persian religious caste. 
Herodotus connCBli them with another people by 
reckoning them among the six tribes of the Medes 
({. 101). They appear in his history of Astyoges 
as interpi^tcrR of dreams (i. J 20), the name having 
apparently loat its ethnological and a<^uired a caata 
signifkaaoe. But b Jtremfaii they appear at a atUI 
earlier p»Miod among the retinue of th(^ Chn' laean 
king. The very woixl Rab-Mag (if tlie received 
etymology of Magi be correct) prwenta n liybrid 
form.'^tiiiii. The tis^^t ^rllnble i.s unquestionablv 
ShemiUc, the last is aii but unqucbUooably Aryan. 
The problem thus pre.«enteil admits of two mIh* 
tions: — (I) If wa believe the Chaldaeana to have 
been a Hamitle people, closely connected with the 
Babylonians, we must then suppose th.it the colossal 
scfaraMs of greatness which showed themselrea in 
Nebodiadnenar't oanqoaitB led him to gather itNmd 
him the wise men aj:«i rrli^ious teachers of the 
nations which he subdneri, and that thus the sacred 
triba of the Medes rose under his rule to favour and 
1 ■ power. ('*! If, on the other hand, with Kenan, 
wu iuoli on the Chaldaeaus as themselves belonging 
to the Aryan fiuBllf, there la «ran kia difficulty in 
explaining the presence among the one pe<^le of the 
religious teachers of the other. The Magi took 
their pboe-i among " the astrologei-s and sLir-gaiera 
and monthly ppognosticators." It is with such 
men that we hara to think of Duiel aad hia Mhnr- 
exiles as a'*sociate<l. They are described as ** ten 
tmtes wiser than all the magicians and astrologers " 
(Dan. i. 20). Tha oflka which Daniel accepted 
iDiui. V. Tl) was probably identical with that of 
the Kab-Miig who ti»t came twtore us. The name 
of the Magi does not meet us in the Biblical ao- 
oouut of the Medo-Persian kings. If, however, we 
identify the Artaxerxes who stops the building of 
the Temple (Cxr. iv. 17-22) with the Pseudo- 
jknerdia of Herodotoa and the Gomatca of tJu Be- 
hiftun inaeription, we may aea here alio awtther pomt 
of contact. Tlie Maglan attempt to reassert Median 
supremacy, and with it probably a corruptad Chal- 
datsed form of Mi^rianiim, b place ol tha porer 
£iith in Ormiizd of which Cyrus h.id Ix'cn the prt- 
pagator, would naturally be accompanied by anta- 
gonism to the people whom the Persiaaa had pro- 
tet'te^l and supported. Tho immediate renewal of 
tiie suspended work oa the triumph of Darius (Ezr. 
iv. 24, V. 1, 2, vi. 7, 8) fklls in, it neod hardly be 
ailded, with this hypothaiio. Under Xerxes, the 
Magi occupy a position which Indicates that the/ 
hid naofind from tbair tMnforarj dnpmrfno 
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No great change is tracenble in tbdr position dur> 
tag the decline of thn Pcniui taaoanikj. As an 
^onler they perpetuated <]wii»elT«a vtidCT tin Pkiw 
thian kiug'^. Tiie name rose to fresh honour uuiler 
the Sassanidae.^11. la the mean time the word was 
acquiring a mw and wid^ aigiiifiisilkii. It pre> 
sen ted it^f to the Gre<-ki as cot.iuH.tel with a i~o- 
rei^ system of divinatiout md tiie religion of a foe 
whom tliey bad conquered, and ii aooD beeaine a 



by-word for the ^vor^t f tm of iinp<istare. The 
rapid growth of this feeling is liiiccable prliap* in 
tlie meanings attached to the word by tlie two gnait 
tiagediaoa. In A«chyltis {Partas, 291) it retuna 
ita old aignificaoce as denoting shnply a tribe. In 
Sophocles {Oed. 7\r. 387) it apptai-s among the 
«pitbeti «f reproach whidi the king heajia upon 
Tdradaa. It It intercithi^ to nolioe how at out 
time the j;oo<l, ami at another the haJ, side of the 
word is uppermoiit. Both mormlngs appear io Lite 
htcr lexicographers. The wuni Uina passed into 
♦ )i Vinn !s of the LXX., and from them into those of 
the writers ot the N. T., oscilUtiog between the 
two ncanings, capable of b«ng used in either. The 
nlations whidi had existed between the Jews and 
IVrnans would perhaps tend to gire a prominence 
to the more favoumble assodations in their use of 
it. In fiankl (i. 20^ iL 2, 10, 27, v. 11) it is 
and, aa Ina been noticed, ftr the priestly dnrinm 
with whom the pmphet was assn i iti li. There wei-e, 
bowerer, other inlluences at work teoding to drag 
II dmm. The owanBi of impo&tors that wwa to 



be met with in every part of the Roman empire, 
known as •< Chaldoei,'^ " Mathematici," and the 
UIm^ bom tbk name also.— III. We need not wonder 
aooordingly to find that this is the predominant 
meaning of the word as it appears in the N. T. 
The Koun and the verb derived I'rom it are used by 
St. Luke in describing the impostor, who is thera- 
fbr« known ^atiactiTdy ai Sfanon Magus (Ada rin. 
'?). Another of the same cla.ss (Bar-jesus'i is de- 
smUd (Acts ziii. %) as having in his cognomen 
SXjmm, m tide which waa aqnlvMant to Magna. In 
one nremorable instance, however, the word retains 
(probMbly. at leiu>i) its better meauin^. lu tiie 
Goapel of St. Matthew, written (aooording to the 
general belief of early Chrintian writers) for the 
Hebrew Christians of Palestine, we find it, not as 
embodying the contempt which the fi auds of im- 
pottoca had brouj^t upon it throngh the whole 
Roiittii empire, but la tna aowa whim it had had, 
of 11, :i-5 associated with a religion w?ri !i tl cy r: - 
spectedf and an order of which oo« of their own 
propheta had baen thehcad« The Tsgnama of the 
description leaves their countiy undefined, and im- 
plies that probably tha Eraugelist hiomlf had so 
certain informatkB* W« cannot wonder that there 
should hare been rery varying intei-pretations given 
of words that allowed so wide a ticld for conjecture. 
Some of tlie^c are, for ▼■riOQS reasons, worth noticing. 
(1) The feeling ol aana aarlv writcra that the coming 
of tha wkw Tom waa tha fiufilnant of the prophecy 
which spoke of the gifls of the men of Sheba and 
Scba (JPs. Izxii. 10, 15 ; oomp. Is. k. 6) led them 
to ftr on AimUa aa liia eeantiy of tha Magi. (2) 
Others have conjectured Mesopotamia as the great 
seat of Cbalda^m astrolt^, or Kgypt as the country 
in whidi magic was most prevalent. (3) The his* 
toriral associations of the worii l-I nthei's again, 
with greater proljability, to fi.\ ou I'ei-siii, while 
Hyde suggeits Partbia. It is pei haps a legitimate 
iaiarawa firom Matt. ii. that in thm Mag^ wa 



recognise, as the Church haa done from a very earlf 
period, tha firrt Gentile wetdiippas of tha Chiist. 
The narnitiTe supplies as with an oatlbe which wa 

may legitimately endeavour to fill up, as far as our 
knowledge enables us, with inference and illustra- 
tion. Sane time allcr tha birth «f Jena thee ap- 
IN^^ared among the strangers who visited Jerusalem 
these men from the far East. They were not idol- 
aton. Their form of wonhip waa looked upon by 
thir Ji-sy^ wirh greater tolerance and urmpathy tljan 
Ui.it v>l any '. liier Gentiles (comp. WiifJ. xiu. G, 7). 
Whatever may have been their country, their name 
indicates that they would ha watchers of the stars, 
Hoiking to read in them the destinies of nations. 
They say that they have socn a star in which they 
recognise such aprognostic Thej are sure that one 
ia bora ffittg of the Jawa, and they ooae to pay 
their homage. It ra.iy have Ixvn simply that tin? 
quarter of the heavens in which the st.oi- apfnnred 
indioalad the direction of Judaea. It may have been 
that some form of the prophecy of B;d.um fhnt a 
*' star should rise out of Jacob" (Num. 17) 
had reached them, either through the Jews of tiie 
Dispersion, or through tiaditiooa tunning parallel 
with the 0. T., and that this led them (o reo^nise 
its fulfihneiit. It may have been, lastly, that the 
traditional predictions ascribed to their own prophrt 
Zoroaslef , led then to ajt pae t a aooawMn of thiae 
deliverers, two working as propheta to reform the 
world and raise up a kingdom; the tiiird (Zo- 
siosh), the greatest of tha ttna, coming to be tha 
head of the kingdom, to conquer AhiiTT>:u3 and to 
raise the dead. It is not mdikeiy tiiat th<^y .ap- 
peared, occupying the position of l>^tur-Mobcdi in 
the later Zoroostrian hieiarchy, as the representa- 
tives of many others who shared the same feeling. 
They came, at .-xny rate, to pay their homage to the 
king whose birth was thus indicated (oomp. Gen* 
xliiLll; ni.Iziil. 15; 1 K. s.3, 10; ^Chr. ii. 
24 ; CanL iii. 6, iv. 14}. Tlie arrival of such a con>- 
pony, bound on so strange an errand, io the laat yean 
of the tyrannous and datrostful Hefod,ee«UI havdlf 
fail to attract :io?:ce and excite a people, amor.j 
whom Messianic ezpecUtiuus had already begun to 
show Ifanaelves (Luke ii. 25, 38). The Sanhedrim 
was convened, and the question where the Meniah 
was to be bom was formally placed before then. 
The answer given, based upon the traditional inter- 
pretation of Mio. T. a, that Bethlehem was to be the 
birthplaoe of tiia Chiist, detemnned the king's plans. 
It. had found out the locality. It rcmainM to d^ 
t£rmine the time : with what was probably a real 
belief in astrdogy, be inquired of them diligently, 
when they had first seen the star. If he assnraorl 
that that was contemporaneous with the birtii, he 
couH not be far wroi^. The Magi aooordingly aia 
sent on to Bethlehem, as if they were but the fore- 
runnej-a of the king's own homage. As they ymr- 
neyed they again saw the star, which for a time, it 
would seem, (hqr had lost ag^t «^ and it guided 
then 00 tlidr wi^. The pta aan ra of the oowds, 
which a fortnight, or four months, or well-nic^i 
two years before, had driven Mary and Joseph to 
the nida ali^ «f tha caiaTanserai ef Bethlehm, 
had apparently abated, and thi;' ^fnp enterlni: ** the 
houwi " (Matt. ii. 11) fell down and jviid tlieir 
homage and offered their gifts. Once more they 
receive guidance through the channd which their 
work and their studies had made fiimiliar to them. 
From first to last, in Media, in Babylon, in 
tha Magi had ban fiauoaa aa tha intarpnten «lf 
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dreams. That which ihej receitcd tMwr need not 
htm loTolTcd a disclmure of the plans of Herod to 
thciBi. It ym owugh that it dlnctod them to 
**retnni to'^'r own eooBtiyanoCherwBj." Wllb 
this their history, yo far as the N'. T. carrie? us, 
comes to an end. It need hanJlj be said that this 
|nrt of IIm» Goapd narratire has had to bear the 
bniiit of the atticVs of a hostile criticism. Th<} 
omii^ioa of all mentioQ of the Magi in a gosp42l 
which entfrs so fully into all the circumstances of 
the infancy of Christ as that of St. Luke, and the 
difficulty of harmoDising this incident with those 
which be narrates, hare been urgwl as at least 
thiowiw m^idMi on whai St. HaUhew alone ha^ 
noonlMr So fin* « w» cmiot esplain it, oar igno- 
rance of all, or nearly all, tlie circumstances of the 
oompodtiOQ of the Gospeb is a surfident answer. It 
{i, howwrer, at kwk poadble that St. Lvkeb knowing 
that the &ct8 related by St. Matthew were alreaily 
carrent among the churches, sought rather to add 
wliflt was not yet recorded. Something too may 
hare been doe to the leading thoughts of the two 
Gospels.^IV. In this instance, as in others, what 
is told by the Gospd-writers in plain 'simple words, 
Jiaa bmooM tlie nodeus for a whole cjck of 
' fadi. A dntefian mythology has ormliadowed 
that which itself had tliiLL" in comm witli 

(1) The Maoi are no long er thou ght of a» simply 
** wIm iiMn^ nciD'bos flf a iMndflirder* TIispiD* 
phedes of Ps. lixii. ; Is. xlix. 7, 2!^, Ir. 16, mnst 
be fulfilled in them, and they become princes. 

(2) The number of the Wise Men, which St. Mat- 
thew leaves altogether andefined, was arbitrarily 
lixed. They were three. (3) Symbolic meanings 
were found for each of the three gifts. (4) Later 

io » tndHiMi whidi» tboa|^ aopwiing in a 
wflaccfB vjim, h mceMne prOuMHj to wponia 
brought buck by piltjrims from Italy or the East, 
the names are added, and Gasper, Melchior, and 
BaHlManv tdb their pW Maong the objsola of 
Christian rtrcrenc*, nnd are honoured xs the patron 
Munts of trareUers. In the Eastern Church, where, 
It would nan, there was le&s desirt to find ijm- 
bclic meanfngs than to magnify the circumstances 
of the history, the traditions assume a different 
character. The Magi arrire at Jerusalem with a 
ntinm of 1000 umb, haring left behind them, on 
'fte fbrAer tank of tlw Euphnite«i, of 7000. 

Amonj; other retirs Rupplifl !o m^ri tnc demands 
of the market which the devotion of Helena had 
e wto d, tht bodiM of tin Htgl srediMOverad fome- 
vrhpTf !n the Fjist, arc brought to Constantinople, 
and i>l.»c«i ia the great church which, as the M(»qne 
of ."^t. Sophia, still bears in its naine the witness of 
its original dedication to the Divine Wisdom. The 
fiiTOur with which the people of Milan received the 
emperor's prefect Eustorgias called for some special 
mark of fiiTovr, and on Ua ooDMcntkm m kiabop of 
that cily, ho ok tol i wd tvt H tin frtHhuo of keing 
the res ti:ig place of the precious relic:*. When 
Milan ieil into the hands of Frederick fiarbaroasa 
(A.l». 1109) tho loflfMBeo of Ifae ■rehUshep of Gb- 
logne prerailed on the emperor to tmr. fi r them to 
tlmt dty. In that proud cathedral whicli is the 
glory of Teutonic art the shrinoof tktllliw Kings 
has for six centuries bcoi akoWB m Iht glWtMt 
of its many treasures. 

Ibgle, Mogfdaiu. The magical aria spoken 
of ia tka BiUo on Oiose poKAiMd k7 the fi^Tptians, 
HwOnMBitaiiodtMrMMibeitn^ fhoBtbrews. 
ti» CkriJawM, mi (ntaUy kbt Gmhk WHh 



the lowest race magic is the chief part of religion. 
The Nigritians, or blacks of this race, show this in 
thdr extreme dm of amnieta and their worahip of 
okjeeta whldi havo no ether value In thefr eyes bat 
as haring a 8upposc<l mngical character thn .t:^ the 
influence of supernatural agents. With the Turaa- 
ians, or oonoepoDding wUlas of the anno grmt 
familv, — we use the word white for a group of 
oatiaas m.ainlr yellow, in contradistinction to black, 
— incantations and witchcraft occupy the same place, 
shamanism characterizing their tribes in both henii> 
spheres. The ancient Egyptians show their partly- 
Nigritian origin not alone in their physical charao- 
teriatioB ond langoage bat in their reb^on. With 
the SbemHet magic takes a lower plaee. Vowhato 
is it eren f of n-'ligion ; yot it is looke>l upon as 
a powertul engine, and generally unlawful or lawful 
aeeording to the aid ioToked. Among many of tiM 
Shemite peoples there Ilng»?r the remnants of a pri- 
mittTe fetishism. Sacred tre<s and itones are reTO> 
renoed from an old superstition, of which they do 
not always Icnow the meaning, derived from the 
nations whose place they have taken. Thus fetishism 
remains, although in a kind of fossil stale. The 
importanoa of astrology with tba Shemitea baa 
terced to ralss tho eharaoter of tiieir magic, which 
drals lather with the discovery of supposed existing 
intluences than with the produ^ioo of new influ- 
onoaa. The 00I7 direet aasechtion of magic with 
Trlirirrn is where the priests, as the educated cl-uis, 
have taken the functions of magicians ; but iliis is 
fiur different from the case of the Nigritians. whera 
the magicians are tlie only priests. The Iranians 
assign to magic a Btill less im|.*ortant position. It 
can scarcely be traced in the relics of old-nature- 
wonbip, which tb^ with greater aUU than tba 
Egyptians iBterwovo witit ^r more InMlaelaat 
beliefs. Magic always maintained .some hold On 
men's minds; but the stronger inteliecU despised 
it. Tba H ebraa n had no aaagie of their owa. It 
Trrt- -^o <;trirtly forbidden by the Law that it could 
never aitcrwards have had any recognised eiistenoe, 
save in timet «f general heresy or apostasy, and tha 
»amc was doubtless the case in the patriarchal age*. 
The m^igical practice which obtained among the 
Hebrews were therefore borrowed from the nations 
annud. Tba bald tbsf gained was each aa wa 
should hare cxpaetad with a Shendte race, making 
allowance for the l^iscre^lit throw n i f ri tbem by 
the prohibitions of the Law. i-rom the first ca- 
traoea toto tho land of Precataa mitll tiia dsatrao- 
tion of Jerusalem we have constant glimpses of 
magic practised in secret, or resorted to, not alone 
by the common but also by tha gnat. Tha TUmad 
abounds in notices of contemporary magic among 
the Jews, showing that it survived idolatry notwith- 
standing their original connexion, and was supposed 
to {Hodooa ml a&ata. Tba Kur4D in lika aaniiar 
treata eharmt and toeantatiaBa aa eapabla of pr»- 

diicing t". il ijiii. *■ J .encei when used ngainst a man. 
It is a distinctive characteristic of the Bible that 
fimn ftftt to faMt It warnmla no aiieh trait er dread. 
In etamining the mentions of magic in the Bible, 
we must iceep in riew tlie curious inquiry whetlier 
there be any reality in the art. Wo wooM at the 
outset protest ag.iiiis* th^ i ier\, nnw very prevalent, 
lluit the convictiuu that tiie seen nnd uoseea worlds 
were often more manifestly in contact in the Bib- 
lical ages than now neoasiitatw a baliaf in tba 
reality of tha magic spokaD of hi tho Sariptona. 
Tha tbaft and siiiTiiig nmj af Laban'a taniAdm 

a £ a 
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hj Rachel, team to fi^Beila ihi praoUee ol migie 

in PaJan-nram at thii enrly time. It apy>cnT-s if 
Laban attached gieat Talue to thece objects, trom 
wbai he wid as to Uie theft and hi* determined 
search for them (Hen. rxti. 19, ;^0, :^2-35). The 
moit important poiiit is that Laban calls them his 
•^gods" (ibid, no, 32), although he w-ns not with- 
out belief in the tjiie God (24, 49-53) ; for this 
makes it almost certain that we have here not an 
indication of the worship of strange gods, but the 
Ant ttotke of a npentitioa that afterwards ob- 
tdned wmoag tlwaa ImmIMm who addad emrupt 
prattices to the UlM Nligi":i The derivation of 
the name tempbim tl citiemeir obscure. We 
ihoold prefer, if no otiwr ctTmobgy be fooad, to 
suppose that the name might mean *' dancers" 
or " csuficni of dancing," with reference either to 
|yrimitive nature- worship or its magical rites of 
the character of shani-inism, rather than that it 
bigmhes, as Gesenius suggests, "givers of plea- 
sant life." There seems, however, to be a cognate 
word, ttoceonacted with the unuaed root jwit 
neotMBad, In andcnt Egyptian, wbaooa w« may 
obtain a conjectural derivation. Wo do not of course 
trace the worship of teraf^m to the sojouni in 
Egypt. BttC tiim la great mm Ibr mi^»dog a 
ch'^i c irnexion between t^" rHest language and 
religion of Chaldaea, and the anuent Egyptian lan- 
guage and religion. There is no duciiption of 
these im;iges; but from the accotjnt of Michal's 
stratagem to deceive ^aui'» mei>scngej-s, it is evi- 
dent, if only one itm^ be there meant, as is very 
profaibla, that they were at least eomatimca of the 
aiie of a man, and pi haps in tbo bead and dwulders, 
if not ] I ,v, r, of human ^hupe, or of a similar form 
(1 Sam. zix. 13-16). The wo»hip or use of tera- 
phim after tiio oeoopatiea of Ibi Prombed Land 
cannot be doubted to bavi^ hnm one of the corrupt 
praciioea of those Hebi^ws who leant to idolatry, 
but did not abaodoo their belief in the God of 
Israel. The account of MicAh's images in tite H<v>k 
of Judges, compared with a passage in Hosea (ai. 
4, 5), shows our oondusioo to be coiTect. We pass 
to tlie m^pcal oaa of tanfJiin. Bj the braeiitcs 
they were cooralted for oracular answers. This was 
apparently done by the Danites who asked ilicah's 
Levite to inquire as to the success of their spying 
expaditk» (Judg. xvfii. S, 6). In later timet this 
ll distinctly stated rf the Isi^litcs where Zechanah 
aajS, " For the teraphim have spoken vanity, and 
the diviners have seen a lie, and iMve told fiilse 
flrwms" (x. 2). It cannot be supposed that, as 
tliLs first positive mention of the use of teraphim 
for divination by the Israelites is aAer the return 
fnm Babgdoo, and as that use obtained with the 
BabjrlooiaM in tiia time of Nebuchadnezzar, there- 
fore the Israelites borrow 1 it fiom their con- 

En i for these objects are mentioned in earlier 
fa eoeh a manner tiiat thcfr connatlott with 
tion must I* intended, if we bear in miu I 
that this oonneiiou is undoubted in a sufaaequent 
period (comp. 1 Sam. zv. 22, 23; 2 K. xziii. 24 >. 
The only account of the act of divinint; by tera- 
phim is in a rem^irkable passage of Ezekiel relating 
to Nebachadoetzar's aivance against Jerusalem. 
**A]ao thon aoo of man, appoint thee two ways, 
tint the sword of the king of Babylon may come : 
botli twain [two swords] shall come forth out of 
one load: and cfaooae thou a place, choose [it] at 
tb» iMad «f tlM waj to tin d^. Appetai* way, 
that the sword may come to Rabboth oftbe Am- 



muBitea, and to Jndah In JcnHalein ttA dcAnoad* 

For the kiiii; of Babylon stood at the {darting of t;ie 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
tion: he shnflhd arrows, he coosalted with tera> 
phim, he looked in the liver. At hii right h.ind 
wa:> the divination for Jerusalem" (xxt. l'J-'22i, 
The mention together of COneoltiBg t«rapbim and 
looidng into the liver, may not indicate that the 
victim WHS offered to teraphim and its liver then 
looked uito, but mar me:in two separate acts of 
divining. Before speaking of the notices of Um 
Egyptian magicians in Goiesis and Bzodna, there 
is one passjige that m.i}- Im- cxi mined out of the 
regular order. Joseph, when his brethren lett alter 
Ibeir eaoond visit to onf ooni, oidciwl his stoward 
to hide his silver cup in Benjamin's sack, and af^e^rw 
wards sent him after them, ordering him to cl.um 
it, thus: " [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
drinketh, and whereby indMd he divtneth?" (Cen. 
xliv. 5). Two uses of cups or the like for magical 
purposes have obtained in the East from ancient 
times. In one use either the cap itself bears cn> 
grarad inacriptions, supposed to bavt a nu^iesl 
influence, or it is \>\xn ;iul ';uch inscription* are 
written on its inner surface in ink. In both cases 
water poorsd into tiw cap is drank hf thaao wish* 
ing to deiive benefit, as, for bstnnrr, the cure of 
diseases, from the inscriptions, which, if written, 
are dissolved. This use, in both its forms, obtains 
among the Arabs in the present day. In the other 
u:>e the cup or bowl wa^ of very secondary import- 
ance. It was merely the receptacle for wattf, in 
whidi, after the perfonnaDoa of nMposl rites, • 
boy loolced to see wfait the magtdan (mired. Iliia 
is precisely the same -vs - practice of the modern 
tigyptian magidaos, where the difference that ink is 
employed aad is pound into Am palm of the bo/« 
hand is merely acddc r trV As this latter use only 
is of the nature of divination, it is probable that to 
it Joseph referred. The m:^cians of Egypt are 
spoken of as n rln^s in the histories of Jo«eph and 
Moses. When i'haiaoii's otHoers were troubled by 
their dreams, being in prison they were at a loss 
Ibr an interpreter. Before Joeeph explained I ho 
dreams he disclaimed the power or interpreting save 
by the Divine aid. =,^yi: .j " [Do] not interpret.iti.>n» 
[belong] to God? tell me [them], Ipwj jou" 
(Gen. xi. 8). In lilie manner wlMn Pbonoh had 

two Jifirr:'; we find that he had i-ecoun^- to 
those who pid'esscd to intei-pret dreaiD*. Jo&cph, 
being aeot for on the Tvport of the duef of the cu{>- 
Ijearers, was told br Phirauli tint h<^ had hr-,iiil 
that lie could interpret a dieam. From the expect- 
ations of the Egyptians and Joenh's disavowals, 
we see that the interpretati<m of draaiBo waa a 
branch of the knowledge to whidi the andent E^^t* 
ian magicians pretended, V'c a'^x.u licir of tlic 
magiciaas of Egypt in the narrative of the events 
before the Exodos. They were somroeaed by Phft- 
r i !i ti i j jhv:*- Moses. The account of what they 
etiected requires to be cai'efully examined, from its 
bau-ing 00 the question whether magic be an inj- 
posture. We read; " Ai i the Lord spake unto 
Mcffies and imto Aaron, sayiiig. When Pharaah sbaH 
speak unto you, saying, 8how a miracle for you : 
then thou shnlt say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and 
cast [it] before Pharaoh, [and] it riiall beeoaM a 
serpent." It is then relateii that Aaron did thcs, 
and afterwards: "Then Pharaoh also called tho 
wise nan and the emAaolen: mw tiM, tiw aerilm 
ofl^TpCtdidaolif thdrsaenitttai htihtftml^ 
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dnn-n ererj man hit rod, and thej beGun« aerpents, 
hut A&ioa's red swallowed up their rods" (Ex. vii. 
§•12). The rods were probablj long starts like 
thon npiMntfld en the K^ptian moaoiDenta, not 
* * ■ 'itrf« 
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tnodi kn thm the hei^ ot • mMi. If the word 

u#e«l mcsin here a r'i ji^nt, tlx' Rgyptinn magicians 
maj hare feigned a cbiu^ : if it MgojO^ • opooodile 
^bmf eonld eenvcly hsve doM ao. Im bmdcs by 
which the m;u;icinns arn iijnated are to be note.1. 
That which we rmder " scriUs" seems here to have 
• fCCBflral »igiiif)catM)D, indoding wise men and en* 
ch.<ii(*>rs. The last term is nior«» dctirite in its 
mean ns;, denoting users of inc.iiitnUons. On tiic 
occasion of the first plague, the taming the rivers 
mod waters of Kgypt into blood, the cfpoiitioo of 
the magicians again occurs, ** And the scribes 
of i-^pt did so hj tlieir secret aits'' (vii. 2'.'). 
Whcu the second plague, that of ftogs, was sent, 
the magiciao* again imdt the Hne opposition 
(vii; TV Once more they appear in the history. 
The pl^ue of lioe came, md we read that when 
Amrm md worked the wonder the magicians oppoaed 
hiin: " An<^ thi? scribes did so by llieir secret arts 
to bring forth the lice, but thry could uot: so there 
wmt Uce upon man and upon beast. And the 
ecHbcs said unto Pharaoh, This [is] the finger of 
Ood: but Pharaoh's heart was nanlened, and he 
heark':i-^l ::<■*. unto them, as the Lord had said" 
(viu. Id, 19, Ueb. 14, 15). After thia we hear 
BO nieiv tt the magiciaiM. All wo can gather flwn 
t:>- ;i iri.itire is tJiat the aiipe-.>rnn(H,>:i proiIiic»l by 
them were suthcient to deceive Pharaoh on three 
oooisioos. We turn to the Egyptian iUoitntions 
©f this part of the stiliject. Slagic, as we hare 
before reourked, was iuherent in the ancient Egyp- 
Hm idigion. The Ritual is a system of incaiita* 
ti<ms and directions for making amulets, with the 
object of aeouriog the future happiness of the dia- 
erabodied soul, ilovrerer obscure the behef of tlie 
j^ptiue u to the actoal character of the ttate 
ofihe aonl after death naj be to ua, it cannot be 

doubted that the knowledge an ! of the magical 
amaleu and incantatioas treated of in the iiitual 
was held t» be neoeaiBrj for future happioesa, 
although it was not beliered th it they alone couhl 
ensure it, since to hare done goo<l woiks, or, move 
altfelly, ttit to have committed certain sins, was an 
esMntial condition of the acquittal of the soul in 
the great trial in Hades. Besides the Ritual the 
ancient Egyptians had books of a purely magical 
cbanctcr. Ih« mahi aocunoa of their belief in Uw 
•ffieaef of ma^e appears to bam bsen ti» Mm that 
the souls of the dead, wliether jwtUivd or con- 
demned, had the power of revisiting tbt earth and 
taldag vnrioos forma. Bearing in mind tbt Nigrit- 
ian nature of K^vptian magif, wc may look for the 
source of these idea^ iu primitive Africa. Like all 
nations who bave practised magic genemlly, tlie 
l^ptians sepaml*"! it into a lawful kivA .uid an 
unlawful. A belier lu unlucky and lucky days, in 
actioos to be aroided or done on certain da]fl| and 
in the fortone attending birth on certAin days, was 
aitr e ua oly strong. AsUology was also held in high 
honour. The belief in omens prob;\Llv did not take 
an important phwe in fgyptian magic^ if we ma/ 
judge Iroai flie aboenea of direct mcntkm ef them. 

The super titi n as to "the evil eye" appears to 
hare been known, but there is nothing timt we 
can daaa with phenomena of the nature of animal 

magnetism. Two <la.ws of learnt-d men had the 
(itar^ of the magical books ; one of these, the name 
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would 



of which has not been read phonetimllr, 
seem to correspond to the "scribes," as we render 
the word, spoken of in the history of Jose|4i; 
whereas the Other ha* the ganeral aonse of ** 



men," like tbe ether dass there mentioned. The 

Law- contiins veiy distinct prohibitions of all ma- 
gicul arts. Besides several passages condemoiiig 
them, in one place tbara is a specification iriiicb is 
so full that it seems evident that its object is to 
include ereiy kind of magical art. The l»nielit^ 
are commanded in the place referred to not to leam 
the abominations of the peoples of thr- Promis'^! 
Laud. Then follows thi* prohibitiou: " There shall 
not be found with thee one who offereth his son or his 
daughter bj Bn, n pnctiaor of divinations (kos4m 
kaamtm\ a woricer of hidden aits (me'finm), an 
auiiURT (merhtcheih), an enchanter {mciassJieph), 
or a £ibricstor of charms {chibir chdber)f or an in- 
qnira- by n fianiliar spirit (aUlf dfr), or a wiaard 
(yidJe'M), or a consuUer of the dead [d6ilsh el- 
hainmithim)." It is added tliat Uiew are abomina* 
tionn, and that OB aooonnt of their praetioa tlw 
nations of Cannan were to l« diiven out (Deut, 
iviii. 9-14, e>p. 10, II). It is remarkable that 
tlie offering of children should be mentioned in coo* 
nexion with magical arts. The terms which follow 
appear to refer pi-operly to eight different kind* of 
magic, but some of them are elsewhere n ■ d in a 

Seneral sense. 1. K6sim kaamirn is literal) j "a 
fTiner of dhrintlioiw.'* 2. Jlf«*Mb conveys tbe 
idea of " one who acts eowtly," and so " n w orkci 
of hidden arts." 3. Mtnachhh, which we render 
" an augurer," is from nAchasK, which is literally 
" he or it hissed or whispered," and in Piel is 
applied to the piitctice of enchantments, but oUo to 
dirining generally. 4. Mccaaaltiph signifies **aft 
enchanter:" the original meaning of the verb was 
probably " he prayed," and the strict sense of this 
woid "one who uses incantations." 5. CkMr 
ehdbtr seems to mesa "a (iUuicator of malarial 
dwnns or amofels.'* 6. SMff A b <*an Inqnirar 
by a familiar spirit." Tlie second term signifies a 
bottle, a familiar spirit consulted by a soothsayer, 
and a soothsayer haring a ftmiliar s^rit. 7. xttf. 
de'ont, which we render "a wizard," is properly 
"a wistt man," but is always ap^ilied to wizanu 
and false prophets. 8. Tbe last term, diriah el' 
hammithUrit is very esplidi, meaning "a consulter 
of the dead:" necromancer is an exact trao.sL%tian 
if the original signification of the latter is retained, 
instead of the more general mm it now nmallj 
bean. Th« history of Balaam shows tbe belief of 

some ancient r..i''. s in the powi r, if yudisayers. 

When the Israelites had b^un to conquer the Land 
of Promise, BaUc the kbgof Hoab and tbt alden 
of ^Tidian, resorting to Pharaoh's expedient, sent 
by m^i>eugers with " the rewards of dirioation in 
their hands" (Num. »ii. 7) for Balsam the diviner 
(Josh. xiii. 22), whr-'if f.'.me was known to them 
though he dwelt lu Aiain, Balak's message &iiowk 
what he bclieitnl BaL-uim's powers to be (Num. 
ixii. 5, 6). We are told, howerer, that Balaam, 
warned of God, first said that he could not speak 
of himself, and then by inspiration blessed those 
whom he had been sent for to corw. He appears 
to have received insplra^ in a vision or a trance. 
From xsiv. 1 it would seem that it was his wont 
to use enchantments, and tliat when on other occa- 
sions be went away after the saerifioei had htm 
offered, he hope^ th it he could ]!'evnil tt^ obfiii:! 
the wish of thtt^ who had sent tor bun, but was 
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amstauitlj deftated. The baildiag new altan of 
tin tDjreemimbnr «f servo, «iid tlw oflrcring of 

seren oxen an! ^<'v i n\ms, se^m to show that 
Balaain h«d tome such ideti. Th« aooouot of Saul's 
ooosnlting the wHch «f Endor is the Ibremoit place 
ia Scripture of those ^r^ich i .->rer to magic. The 
snperaatui-a! tenor wait wmch it is full cannot 
howimr be proved to be due to this art, for it has 
alwajs been held by sober critics that the appearing 
of Samuel was permitted for the purpose of de- 
claring the doom of Saul, and not that it was caused 
the iacaDtatioos of a aoraereM. As, however, 
nimtiTV ii aDowcd to tw rerydiflkiih:, we may 
look for a moment at the evidence of its authen- 
Ucitf. The details are strictly to aooordance with 
tile age : there is a almplkity in tlw aiMUMm de> 
scribed that is forf^igti to a later time. The cir- 
cumstaaces are agree.ible with the l e^t of the history, 
■Od «qpeda]ly with all we know of Saul's character. 
Here, as ever, he is seen resolred to gain his ends 
without caring what wrong he does : he wishes to 
consult a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his 
■hade. Moat of all the Tigoor of the namtive, 
■bowing us tern fat • ftir mrds, proves its 
antiquity and genuineness. We can see no reason 
whatever for supposiag that it ia ao intaipolatioD. 
From the beginning to Sm «bd «f thia itiVBg* InatMy 
we have no warrant for attributing supernatural 
power to mii^idaiiit. Viewed reasonably, it refers 
to the question of apparitions of the dead as to 
Avliich other places in the Bible leave no doubt. 
The connciiou witli magic i>eems purely accidental. 
The witch is no more than a bystander after the 
first: ahe aeca Samael, and that ia alL The appa- 
fftioo may have been a terrible futftlment of Seurs 
desire, but this does not prt>ve that the measiires lie 
used were of any power. We have examined the 
namtive ntj camullr, flmn fti delidl and Its i«- 
markable chwwter: the result leaves the main 
question unanswered. In the Uter days of the two 
Ungdonw magioat pnei&ots of many kinds prevailed 
amonjj the Hebrews, as we especiAlly learn from the 
couderanation of them by the prophets. Every 
form of idolatry which the people had adopted ia 
raooeasioa doubtless brought with it its magic, 
which aeeraa always to have remained with a strange 
tenacity that probably ma<ie it outlive the la!so 
worship with which it wai ooanected. In the lua- 
toriad boob of Scripture tbei« it litde netioe of 
magic, excepting that w ht n?ver the false prophets 
are mmtioned we liave no doubt an indication of 
the prevalence of magical practices. Bot in the 
prophets we find several notices of the magic of 
the Hebrews in their times, aad some of the magic 
of foreign nations. Isaiah says that the people had 
become " workers of hidden arts like the Philistines," 
and apparently alludes in the same place to tlie 
practice of magic by the Bcne-Kedem (ii. 6). In 
another place the prophet reprom the people for 
MeUng **nnto tbem taat hava ftmiliar ephits, and 
unto the wizards that chirp, and that it u ,. i " 
(viii. 19). The practices of one class of magicians 
are still more distineay deM>fbed (uda. 8, 4). 
Isaiah alludes to the magic of the Egyptians when 
he says that in their calamity «' they shall seek to 
the idols, and to the charmers, and to them that 
have familiar spirits, and to the wizards " (ziz. 3.). 
In xlvii. 12, 13 the magic of Babylon is cha- 
ractcriztil by the prominence given to astrology, no 
ma^cians being mentiooed oxo^ting praetisers of 
tUi ait; vttBka tlw of the Egyptians, with 
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whom astroloQT seema alwajs to have beU a lower 
plaee tlm wiSh the Chaldaiui natloii. In both in- 
stances the folly of those who seek th. a; 1 ol rnagic 
is shown. Mioah. declaring the judgments coming 
for the orin* of Ma ttaie, speak^i of tha fnvvakiwie 
of divination among propht 's who most pri kibly 
were such pretended propiieu m the oppoueata of 
Jeremiah, not avowed prophets of idols, aa Jlhab'a 
seem to bars bsen (iii. 6, 7, 11). These prophets 
seem to have practised unlawful arts, and yet to 
have ex|«cted revelations. Jen-mLih was constantly 
oppoeed by false prophets, who pretended to speak 
in tiie name of the Laid, saying that they had 
dreamt, wl;i r. they told false visions, and who pi-at> 
tiscd various magical arts (xiv. 14, xziii. 25, ad /n., 
zzvii. ft, 10- wher e the sev«nd de8%natiow applied 
to those who coari.«.eI!e4l the people not to serve the 
king of Babylon may be used in oontempt of the 
fidsa praidiets — ^zziz. 8, 9). Eaddd, as we should 
have expected, aiTords sonoe remarkable details of 
the magic of his time, in the clear and forcible de- 
scriptions of his visions. From him we learn tliat 
fetishism vss anwof the idolatries wUeb the He- 
brews, in dw bdHt day* of Ae Icbifdom of JwUi, 
hn ! .I'lnj ted from their ncighboui-s, like the Romans 
in the age of general oorruptioo Uiat caused the 
deelioe of their empire (viii. 7-12). This idehtiy 
was prnVi-iMv bcrrow' -i t"i nm Eg\ pt, for the descrip- 
tion palecUy aosweii to that uf tbe dark sanc- 
tuaries of Egyptian tamples, with the sacred aninsls 
potirtrnycd upon their walls, and does not arcond 
with the character of the Assyrian sculptures, wht^ie 
creeping things sre not repi^esented as objects of 
wonhip. With this low fonn of idolatry an equally 
low kind of magic obtained, practised by prophetesms 
who for small rewards made amulets by whicii th-' 
people were deceived (ziiL 17 ad jSa.). The passage 
innst be allowod to be vny diAonlt* but it can 
scaicely be doubted that amulets are leferiTd to 
which were made and sold by th^ women, and 
peritaps also weni by them. If so, we bavo a 
pmrtirc nr."!ngous to tli.it nt'tlif^ rnnri^rn Egyptians, 
who hang amulets of tne icnid caiied hegdb upon 
the right aide^ snd of the Nubians, who hang them 
on the upper part of the arm. The notice of lio- 
buchadnezzar's divination by arrows, where it is 
said " he shutlled arrows " (xxi. 21), must itfer to 
a nnctioe the same as or similar to the kind of divia- 
atioa by arrows oalled El>lfeysar, In tne auoiif 
the pagan Arabs, and forbidden in the Kur-4n. The 
r^rences to magic in the bo<dc of Daniel relate 
wbdif to that of Babylon, and not so mooh to the 
art as to those who used it. Daniel, when taken 
captive, was iu&tructed in the learning of the Chal- 
daeans and placed among the wise men of Babylon 
rii. 18), by whom we are to umlerstand the Magi, 
for the term is used as iDcludtng magicians, sor^ 
oerers, enchanters, astrologers, and Chaldaeans, the 
last being apparently the most important daas (ii. 
2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 27 ; oomp. i. 20). As 
in other cases the true prophet was put to the 
test with the magidaas, and he succeeded where 
they utterly fidlad. AHer the QqttMty it it 
probable that the Jew; crridually abandoned the 
practice of msgic. Zechariah speaks indeed of Ute 
deceit of teraphim and dMnava (x. 2), and fore- 
tells a li nf when the very n.nmes of idol.<! should be 
forgotten and Liise proplietd have virtually ciwei 
(xiii. 1-4), yet in neither case does it seem certain 
that he is alluding to tfaa oaagBa of hli aim dw. 
In tbt Apooypha m fiad inMiaDi thatiittia 
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lAter wnturies pi-ecedin[: the Cfiristian prn mngic 
w.is no longer pmctised by tJic educate<l Jews, lu 
the Wisdom of Solomon the writer, speaking of the 
l^Tpiian nuigid«iM» tmte thdr lurt m an impof- 
<ui'e (x^-ii. 7 ). T1i» Mk of ToUt It Mi cnvptMiral 
case. Jt" we hold that it was written in Peisi.i or 
a neigbbottiing oountiy, and, with Ewald, date its 
«OBpaiiti(Mi not hmg after llw M «f tlw Ptaraiaii 
empii'S it is obvious that it relate* to a difieiwt 
state of iiociety to that of the Jews of Egjrpt and 
Palestine. If, howeTer, it was written tn PuotilM 
■about the time rf thr ^fnrrTt>i«»es, as others suppose, 
we misst still mxjliect that it refers rather to Uie 
soperstitiom of the common people than to thode of 
the learned. la the N. T. we read rtrj little of 
nagic. Our Lord is not said to have been opposed 
bj magicians, and the Apostles and other early 
Uadken of tfa« Gospel laaii to ham imrel j encoun- 
tand thint. Pbffip (ba d«aoon, wbcn he prrnched 
at Samaria, found there Simon a fnmous magician, 
«otiUDODlj knows as Simon Uagus, who hMl had 
gnat pawcr ovar fha people ; Imt lie it BOt aald to 
hare 1 p-i nlile to work wonders, vav. hn^ it been 
80, is it iikely that he would have soon been admitted 
into the Church (viii. 9-24). When St. Barnabas 
and St, Paul were at Paphos, r>.5 tli^v preached to 
the proconaul Sergius Paulus, Llyauis, a Jewish 
sorcerer and &Ise prophet withstood them, and was 
stnidc blind for a time at the word of St. Paul 
(ziii. 6>12). At Ephesns, certain Jewish exorctets 
signally ikiliog, both Jews and Greeks wei-e afhud, 
and abandeaad their piactice of magical arts. We 
lia:T« Mdei tiie lemarkiilile oaae of the "damsel 
having a spirit of divination which brought her 
nutiten much nin bj foreteUiog," from whom St. 
Pan! cask out & ■plritflrdiTinatieii (itL 18-18). 
Hiis is a matter belonging to another subject than 
that of ma^'c. Our examination of the various 
notices tf ::i in the Bible girwe this genend 
result : — They do not, ns far as we ran understand, 
ouce state positively that any but illusive results 
were produced by magical rites. They therefore 
«fibrd no aridaBoe that aoaa can giain supernatural 
poven to nse at bis wfD. Tlib consequence goes 
some way towards showinc that we may conclude 
thai thtfe is no such thing as real magic; for 
■aKhoogh it la daiVBraaa to naaon an negdifc evi- 
dence, yet fak • caaa «f iUs kiod it is eipeelaUj 
ctroBg. 

Ki(BM'd», tlw Greek form of the nama Mb. 

<jl?>fv>, l! orni-^ only in 1 Esd. i. 29. 

Ma gog. The name Magog is applied io Scrip- 
ture both to a panoa and to a land or people. In 
Gen. X. 2 Magog appears as the second son of Ja- 
pheth in connexion with Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Jledes) : in Kz. xxxviii, 2, xxxix. 1, 
6, ii appears as a country or people of irbich Gog 
Was t]|e prince, in conjunction with Meshed* (the 
Mos/hici), Tubal (the Tibaieni), and Ro; li (lli< 
Boxolaai). In the hitter of these senses there is 
•avidently implied an etymological conoaiian ttctween 
Gog and Xfa-go{j, the beinp; rej;anie<l by 
£iduel as a preAx significaiit of a country. In 
ttia case Gog fir**?"' the original deueat of the 
ttsme, which may possibly have it<! origin In eOHM 
Pendaxi rooU The notices of M igi 4 would lead ns 
to fix a northern locality : not only did all the 
tribes mentioned in oonnexioa with it belong to 
that quarter, but it le cxpresslf stated by Eadtid 
that he was to come up from " the sides of the 
juuth " 'xxxix. 2), from a country acyacent to that 
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of Topinnah or Armfn-n ''xxxviii. C), and not far 
Irom "the isilea" or maritime regions of Europe 
(xxxix. 6). The people of Mnt^og further appear 
as haviiy a fam of cavalry (zxzviii. 15), and ns 
anned wiUi the bow (xxxix. 3). From the above 
' / i^tjrabined with the consideration of the time 
at which Ezekiel lived, the conclusion has iMen 
dnnrn that Magog representa Ae important ttee of 
the Scythlat Jn i lentifying Magog with the 
Scythians, however, we most not be tmderstood as 
using the latter term 111 a strictlf ethnographies! 
swnse, but a.s a general expression for the tiibes 
living noiUt of Caucasus. We regard Magog 
as essentially a geographical term, just as it was 
applied by the Syrians of the mi<ldle ap«s to Asiatic 
Tartary, and by the Arabians to tJie district be- 
tween the Caspian and Euxine seas. The inhabitanta 
of this district in the time of Eiekid were nn- 
doubtedly the pwiple generally known by the 
cl-uvsical name of Scythians. In the htter )i«i-t of 
the 7th century B.C. they had become well known 
as afonnldable power through the whole of western 
Aria. A.s far as the Biblical notice? are roncffi i!. 
it is sufficient to state that the Scythians of Exekiel's 
age — the Scythians of Heredatn s ■■ - i pew in all pvob* 
abilifv n Jtrhctii" nrt*. 

Ma gor-mis sabib, litei:\lly, *' terror on every 
side : " the name given by Jeremiah to Pashur the 
priest, when he smote him and pat him in the 
stocks for prophesying against the idolatry of Jeru- 
fJe'i . 3). 

Mag niaak, one of the heads of the people who 
s^ed the eef«Baht with Kehemiah (Nch. x. 20). 

The sur.'- a-. MaGBISII in V.zr. ii. 

Mah'alali, one of the three children of Ham* 
moleketh, the sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 18). 

Mahal&leeL 1. The fourth in descent from 
Adam, according to the Sethite genealogy, and son 
of Cainan (Gen. v. 12, 13, 15-17 ; 1 Chr. i. 2).— 
S. A descendant of Perce»or Phaic^ the son of 
Judah f Neh. xi. 4). 

Xah alath, the daughter of Ishmad, and ana «f 
the wiTca «f Gaau (Gen. xxriii. 9). 

IbllUnth, one of tiio eighteen wiTes of king 
Hohoboam, ajipaiently his fiiNt (2 Chr. xI. 18 only). 
She was her husbazMTs cousin, being the daughter 
of king DnTid't eon Jerinoth. 

Kah'alath. The title of Ps. liif., in which this 
rare word occui-s, was rendered in the Geneva ver- 
aion, **To him that excelleth on Mahalath;" whldi 
was PTp! \in<3d in the margin to be "an instrument 
or kind of note." Thiii expresses in short the 
opinions of most commentators. Connecting the 
word with mach6t (£x. xv. 20 ; Ps. d. 4), remlered 
" dance ** in the A. V,, but supposed by manr from 
\U ronnexion with instnimentA of music t 1 ^ne 
iUdC, Jerome renders the phrase " on Mahalath," 
by " per dkonan." The title offt. lilL in the 
Chaldee and Syriac vei-sions conLiiiis no trace of the 
word, which is also omitted in tlte almost identical 
Ps. xiv. From this £ict alone it might be infeired 
thnt it wa.<! rot intended to point enigmatically to 
the contents of the psalm. Aben Eera understands 
1^ it tfw name of a melody to which the Psalm 
waa aoD^ and Rashi explains it as ** the name 
of a mtt^cal instrument," adding, howerer im- 
mediat*'ly, with a play upon the woi-d, " another 
diecoone on the sieknett (mocWoA) of hxdti 
when the Temple waa laid waste." Bnt the 
most probable of all conj»'ctuii^s, and one which 
Gesenius approves, is that of Ludolf, who quotes 
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the Ethiopie mnchM, hy which the Kiddpa of the 
LXX. is rradereil iti Uea. iv. 'Jl. Fiir»t {^ffandw. 
i. T.) nptaias MahaUth as the name of a musicnl 
oorpa dwelling at Abci-JfcAoAiA, jmt m hf Gittith 
lie anderttaDds the band of Lerfta Tnntttrdi «t 0<M 
liimmon. A third theo.y !•< tli:>t of IVlit/jsrh. 
vrho oonsiden Mahalath as indicating to the choir 
tbt nuamfr im wMdi Um Vmha wn to rang, 
and coiQjwiw the modtnt terms mntOt mdantc 
mexto. 

Kall'alAth Laaa^uih. The Genera rerson of 

P^. Ixxxviii., in the title vi which these words occur, 
has ** ui>on Malath Li'dDiiuth," nod in the margin, 
** that is, to humble. It was the b^inning of a 
KM^ bf the tone whereof thia PmIio wu suoe." 
It in R rnrarkaUe proof of the ohecnritf whTeh 
envflops the fonner of tht; two words that the 
•uue commentator expUiiQS it differentljr in each of 
the passages to whidl it ocean. In Do Wette's 
tronsl.-ition it is a " flntr " in Pn. Hii., a "guitar" 
in Ps. Izxinii. ; aU'i w hile l^hi in the ibrmer 
passage explains it as a musical instrument, he 
d<s( iit)fs thi- letter as referring to "one sick of love 
and aiUi'-tioti who was afflicted with the punish- 
nxmU of the ciptifitf," Augustine and Theodoret 
both ttndantand lumnoth of nsponsiTa ibigiiig. 
Then is nothing, howerer, hi the eonslnietioii of 
the I'salm to show that it was adnpfcd for rcsiion- 
sire singiugi and if Ua«notk be simplr " to sing," 
H wonM seem ■Imort m u w e e — ny. It has reftr^ 
etice, more probably, (n the character of the pealm, 
and might be rendered *' Ut humble, or afflict^" in 
which sense the root oeeurs in rerM 7. In aappflrt 
of this may be compai-ed, " to bring to remem- 
brance,'' in the titles of Pss. xxxviii. and Izx. ; and 

to thatik," 1 Chr. svi. 7. 

lUh'ttli; ilAUU, the son of Marari. HIaname 
oeeara in u» A. V. bni onea in €ta» ftnn (Ex. 
v:. I'r . 

MahMlft'im, a town on the east of the Jordan, 
Intmiateljr oouicetad with the early and raiddla 

history of the nation of Isme!. It pni-ports to 
have received H& lunm at the most important crisis 
«f tba life of Jacob. He had parted fnmi Ubmn 
in peace ailer their hazardous encounter on Mount 
Gilead (Gen. zsxi.), and the next step in the 
ioiimey to Canaan brings him to Mahanoim: 
** Jacoh want on his way ; and be lifted up his eyes 
and MW the camp of Ood enenmped ; and tha angels 
for messengers) of Cuk\ mot lirm. Ami when he 
saw them be said, This m God's host (ma/ianeh), 
and he called tha nadfia of that plaea Mahanafaa. 
How or when the town of Mahan-iim arose on the 
spot thus signalized we aiv not told. We nc^t 
imat with it in the records of the conquest. The 
]bia aeparating Gad from Manasseh would apjienr 
to have run through or close to it, since it is namt- l 
in the siKviliration of the troiitier of each tribe 
(Josh. xiii. 26 and 29). It was oIm on the loutbern 
bouodaiy of the diet rtct of Baahaa (ter. 90). Bat 
it wa« certaitil V within llie ttn itoiy of Gaii ( J. sh. 
MtL S8f 39), aind thereibre on the south side of the 
toimt Jabbok, as indeed we shooM inAr ftwm tha 
history of Oenesis, in wliirh it lies betwten Gilead — 
probably tlie inmiein Jcbtl JiUul — anil the torrent. 
The town with its "suburbs" was albtted to the 
service of the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 39 ; 
1 Chron. vi. 80). From some caus^— the sanctity 
of its original foiunhition, or the strength of its 
peeitiou — .Mahanaim bad beoooia in the time of the 
uaiiaroby a place «f nvk (2 am. iL 9. 12, iv. G). 
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The i«Tne cansi^ which led Abner to fit I.^hljOBheth's 
residenoe at ^lahanaim prokibly induced LMvid to 
take refuge there when driven out of the tiot^m 
part of his kipgdona br Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 24 ; 
1 K. H. 8). It was torn • walled town, capadoaa 
enough to contain the ** hundreds " and the " thoQ« 
sands of David's ibllowers (2 Sam. xviii. 1, 4 ' 
oomp. *<ten ttouamd,'* ver. 3); iHth gatoa and tike 
usual provision for the watchman of a fortified 
town. Mahonaim was the seat of one of Solomon's 
commissariat officers (IK. iv. 14); and it is 
alluded to in the Song which bears hi< name (vi. 
13). On the monument of Sheshonk (Shisbak) at 
Kamak, in the 22nd cartouche— one of those which 
ait! believed to oootoin the names of Israetite cities 
conquered by that king— « name appears whidi is 
read .15 M'-ha-n-m", that is, .Mahanaim. If tliii 
iiiterpFetation may be lelied on it shows that the 
invasion of Shishak was more extensive than wv 
sh' iH rather from the record* of the Bible (2 Clir. 
XII. i, wrncii are occupied mainly with fHt-iiiTenocs 
at the metropolis. As to the identification t>f 
hanaim with any modem site or remains little can 
be said. To Eusebius and Jerome it appears to 
have been unknown. A place called Ma'tneh does 
certainly exist among the Tillages of the east «i 
Jordan, though Ita exact positioo it not so certain. 
It.s identity with Mali'uiaim is upheld by Porter. 
But the distance of Mahneh from the Jordan and 
from both the Wadjf JBMa and tiia 
of which has clninns to represent the 
— seems to forbid this cunclu^ion. 

¥ah'lBllh dim (the " Camp^-Dn:"). a name 
which commemorated the last encampment of the 
bond of six hundred Danite warriors before setting 
out on their expedition to Laish. The position of 
the spot is apacitied with great pcadWoii, as " be- 
hind Kirjnth^jearin ** (Judg. xtW. 12), and as 
"between Zorah and K»htaol " (xiii. 25). Mr. 
Williams {Holy Ctty, L 12 noU) was shewn a site 
en the north rfda af tha IVtefy Tmalt, N.N.B. 
from Deir el-ffotca, which bore the name of Beii 
Ma^umtm, and which be tcuggests may be identical 
with Mahoneh Dan. Tha pooltkNi la eartoinly veijr 
suitable; but the name doea aol aociir ia tha listo 
or maps of other travellers. 

Kahara'i (2 Sam. xxiii. 28; 1 Chr. xi. 30. 
xxvii. 13), an inhabitant 9t Ketophah in the tribe 
of JnAih, and ena of David's captains. 

Kaliath. 1. The son of Am.isai, a Kohalliile 
of the bouse of Korah (1 Chr. vi. 35).— 8. Also 
a Kohalbit^ aoa of Amaaai. in Ibere^ of HcMkfadi 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12 . He was apparently tha aaoa 
who is menttoned 'Z Chr. xxxi. I'S. 

Xnh'nTite, The, the d»ignatioii of Elid»aaa«f 
the wanioi-s of king David's t^uanl, whose name is 
pve<orve<i in the aitiilogue of 1 Chron. only (xi. 46). 
I'he woni is plural in the Hebrew text. , 

Ifahu'loUit one of the 14 aona of Ucmaa the 
Kobathite (1 Chr. xxr. 4, 30). 

Ma'her-ehalal-haah-bas, son of fs.\i.-xli, of whom 
nothing more is known than that his name was 
given 1^ Divtoe dh«etlaa,teladifiala that Damascus 
and Samaria were soon to be plondand bf the kiaf 
of A«sTria (Is. viii. 1-4). 

Xahlah, the eldest of the five daughten el 
Zf b.phchad, tha gmndaenaf Minamih (Knm. mfi* 
1-1 1 ). 

Kah'lL L The son of Hentri, the son of l ev}, 
and ancestor of the family of tha IfABLlTfiS (Num. 
Ui. 20 i 1 Chr. Ti. 19, 29, idT. M). In tha la* 
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I noted Ttfse there i» apfwrentlj a gap ia the text, 
iM and Sbinei Moi^n^ to tlie fimilf of Ger^ 

shorn (cotnp. vor. 20, 4-' , ii 1 Kl»>azai* and Kish 
bemg afterwards deschbi'il hs Uio of Mahii 
( 1 Chr. zziiL 31, siir. 28 ).-~a. The son of M ushi, 
and ffnaiistn «f llenii (1 Chr. ri, 47, nttL 23, 

Kahlitet, Tha, the desceodanta of UaUl the 

•on ari (Num. iii. 33, xxri. 58). 

Hah Ion, the fn^t husband of Kuth. He and 
hb brother Chilion were sons of Elireelech and 
Haotni, nnd arc described as " KphnthitM of Beth- 
Wiem-jndah" (Uuth L 2, 5 ; ir. 9, 10; oomp. 
1S.>:m. XV I. TJ). 

Mk'hoL The father of Ethao the Ezrahite, and 
Hcnaii, Chalool, and Dtada, tb* firar hmq most 
famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself ( 1 K. 
ir. 31 \ who in 1 CShr. iL 6 are the »ons nnd im- 
metli.-ite Jfi^ndAnts of Zenh. 

Maia'neaa = Maasi'IAM, 7 (1 K!<<1. ix. 43). 

Uakaa, ,\ pkice, ajipaientlr a town, iiatiu'J uucc 
only (IK. ir. 9), in the cpedfkation o! tiie juiis* 
diction of SdiMoooa's comminariat officer, Ben* 
IMtar. Makaz hns not been dieeorered. 

ICalced or ICa'ged, one of the " ittiung nnd 
great " dtiee of Gilad into which the Jews were 
driven by the AmnoattotmiderTimoilieae (1 Mace. 
T. 2*^. 

Itoklioloth, a place onlj mentioned >□ Num. 
xniii. 25 aa that of a dcoarl ncampaMttfeof the 

Igrv ■ ■ ' ' • I-** . 

MaiL kodah, a place inemoraLle in tiu> annals of ^ 
the cotiquest of Canaan m the sccno nt' the execution 
hf Joshua of the tire confederate kings (Josh. x. 
lO-rjO). It unqoesUonably oecorred in the after- 
ncHiii of that tremendous tlay, wljich '* was like no 
daj before or after it." After the execution of the 
cbiefa iodraa taras to the town ilielf. To ibroe 

the walls, to jiut the kit;g nnd all the Inhabitant^ | 
to tfw swurd (ver. -S is u> llat iijdomitible nmxy, 
still fmh niker the gigantic labours and excitenu>nt.s 
of the last twenty-four hours, the work of an hour ) 
or two. And uuw the evening ha^ arnvod, the sim 
is at last sinking— the first sun that has ret since 
the departure from Gilgal«— «od Uw trngedy is 
terminated by cutting down the five bedfes from 
the trees, and restoring them to tlie cave, which is 
then ao blocked op with itoaee as henceforth never 
*Kvn to bcooow reftigo fer friend or foe of hmi. 
Tif t.vking cf Makkedah was the first in that .wries 
of sieges nnd dostructioos by which the Great Captain 
pOieeMNl himself of the main pointa of defence 
throughout this portion of the eiuintry. Its situa- 
tion has hitherto eluded di»covery. The report of 
£iiaebiii5 nnd Jerome is that it lay 8 miles to the 
east of Eleutheropolis, Beit'Jibnn, a position irre* 
concileablc witli every requirement of the narratire. 
Poller suggests a roin on the northern slope of the 
Wadg et ^ioiit,b(«riog the somewhat aimUar name 
of d-KtUiiA. Van da Vddt would plMt it at 
Sumeil, a village standing on A low bill 6 or 7 mites 
l<i.W. of Beit-JUnin, 

■yc'Mk, ft ploM, tvidenUy In Jenunlem, the 
inhabitants of which (u« denounced by Zi*)<haniah 
(i. II). Ewnld conjectiu^ that it was tlie " I'lioe- 
iiK an qiia' ter " of the city. The moaning of 
" .Makt< -h " is proktbly a lU-t-p hullow, lilondly a 
"moilar." This the Taiguui idcHtitie>. with the 
tomnt Kevlron. But may it not have l>een the : 
deep rallcy which separated the Temple from the i 
upper city, aud wUdt at tb« time of Titua's ai^ | 
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was, as it stiU is, crowded with the 
the merdiants? 

Mal'acM, the Ixst, and therefore callo-I " the 
i>eai ' ' of the prophets, as his prophecies constitute 
the dosing book of the cuoiu Of hie ponooal 
history nothing is known. A tmdition pre- 
served in Faeudo-Epiphnnius relates that Mainchi 
was of the tribe of Z«l>ulun, and bora after 
the captivity at Sopha in the territory of thai 
tribe. According to the same apocryphal story 
he died young, and was buried with his £ithera 
in his own coQDtr/. Jerome, in the prefiMO 
to his Cbnwwntory on MtttaiM, mentiooe n 
belief which was current among the Jews, that 
Malachi was identical with i^in the priest. 
With cqnat probability Mahehi has boon identified 
with Mordecai, Nehcmiah, and Zenibbabel. The 
l.XX. render "by MaLichi " (Mai. i. 1), "by the 
hand ot' }ii<> angel;" and thit translation appears to 
have j^iven rise to the id>a that ?'f.il:i-hi, as well as 
lla^^ai arid John the Utiptiat, was oa angel iu human 
shape (comp. Mai. iii. 1 ; 2 Esd. i. 40). The time 
at which hk propheoiea were delivered is not di0i> 
ertt to asoerfaihi. Cyril make* him contemporary 
with Hatrgai and Zechariah, or a little later. Syu- 
celius (p. 240 B) phu:es these three prophets ugkIct 
Jodiiintheaottof Jemdio. That Ibhchi was oon- 
t«nporarr with Neliemlnh It rendered pro^xlhle by 
a couiparisOD of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 15 ; ii. iO>lt> 
with Neh. xiii. '23, kc ; nud iii. 7-12 with Ndi. 
xiii. 10, kc. That he jirophesieil after the time* 
of HaggiU aud Zechuiudt u inferred from his omit- 
ting to mention the restoration of the Temple, nnd 
from no allusion being made to him by Ezra. The 
captivity was atready a thing of the long past, and 
is nut refeiTcd to. The existence of the Temple- 
service is presupposod in i. 10, iii. 1, 10. Tho 
Jewish naUaa hid atiU a political chief (i. 8). db. 

tinguishoJ by the same title ns that bonic by Nehe- 
rni.ih (Xeh. xii. 26), to which Gesenius assigns a 
IVi>iian origin. Hence Vitringa oenelndsi dint 
I'. ichi delivered hi» prophecies after the second 
ictiuii of Nehemiah from iVna (Neh. xiii. 6), and 
subiiequently to the 32nd year of Artaxertes Lonpi- 
manus (cir. D.C. 420), which i^ the date adoptttl 
by Kennicott. Hales, and Davidson. From the 
striking i^Karallelism between the btate of thing* 
indicated in Malacbi's prophecies nod thai nctually 
exbting on Ndiemiah's ntnin from the eeort of 

Art.uerxes, it is on all accounts highly probable 

th.it the efforts of the secolar governor were on 
this oeemion SMoodcd by the prcncMng of ** Jdbo- 

vah's messenger," and that >falathi o<xupie«l the 
same position with regard to tiie reformation under 
Nehemiah, which Isaiah held in the time of Heze- 
kiah, and Jeremiah in tlut of Josiali. The last 
chapter of canonical Jewish liistory is the key to 
the last chapter of its prophecy. Thn boolc of 
MaUchi is ooutained in tour ci»pters in our version, 
as in the LXX., Volgate, and Peshito-Syriac. Ia 
the Hebrew the 3rd and 4th form but one chapter. 
The whole prophecy naturally divides itself into 
thrto iocUons, in the first of which Jehovah ia 
represented as the loving father and ruler of His 
people (i. 2-ii. 9) ; in the second, as the supreme 
God and &ther of all (ii. 10-16) ; and in the third, 
as tlieir righteous and fiiLil judge (ii- 17-end). 
Tltestf ituiy be again subdiridevl into smaller sec- 
tions, each of which follows a certain order: first, 
a short s en tenc e ; then the fceplical questions 
might be laised by the peofde ; and, finally. 
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th«ir iiiU nd triomphaBt refutation, Tbe propbecj 
«r Udadii ii aUnM in tlie N. T.. tad its au- 
onicd authority thereby established (comp. Mark 
i. 2, is. 11, 12; Luke i. 17; Rom. ix. 13). 

Mal'a^, the pnphet MaUcfai (2 E»A. t. 40). 

Xal'ohaxn. 1. One of the heeds of the fiithert 
4C Benjamin, and &uu of Shaharaim bj his wife 
B«dMh (1 Cbr. viii. 9).— 2. The idol Molecfa, as 
some STippoee (Zeph. i. 5). The wo'tl literally 
*iguili« " their king," as the margin of" our rersiou 
gi\-e3 it, and is referred by Gesenius to an idol 
geoeially, a« iamted with regal hMwan bj its 
worshippers. 

Malchi'ah. 1. A de^o^nJant of Gershom, the 
son of Levi, and ancestor of Asaph the minstrel 
(1 Chr. yi. 40).^ On* of the mw «r VtanA, 
who had married a foreign wifo (Kzr. x. — 3. 
Enumerated among the sons of Haitm, who lived 
in the time of iura (Kzr. x. 31).m|i. Son of 
IJochuh, and ruler of the circuit or environs of 
Bethliatxrt-rem (Neh. iii. 14).— fi. "The goldsmith's 
son," who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall 
«f Jeniialem (Neh. iiL One of the pnests 

who stood at the left Imid of Ezra when ht rend 
the law to the people in the sf i-eet before the watej> 

gte (Meh. viii. 4).— 7. A priest, tho father of 
dmrsMAUSBUAR 1 (Kduzi. 18; Jer. nacrfii. 
1).— 8. The son of Ham-meledi (or " the king's 
MO," as it is tituikJated in 1 K. zzii. 26 ; 2 Chr. 
Sflii. 7), into whose dungeon or cisstem Jeremiah 
was cast (Jer. ixxriii. 6;. It would ■^^ '-r^i thnt the 
title " king's mn " wtu official, like th.-ii ot " king'i 
VWtbcr." and applied to one of the royal family, 
who exercised functions somewhat similar to thoat 
«f Potiphar in the court of Pharaoh. 

Mal'ohiel K'en. xlvi. 17), the son of Bcriah, the 
eon of Aaher. axid aooertor of the fiunUj of the MaL- 
<niEUTES (NtitD. Txti. 45). In 1 Chr. Til. SI he 
bcalled the f th ' , *1 ->t is fonnder, of Bii-zavith. 

Kal'chielites, The, the descendants of Makhiel. 
ihe grandson of Asher (Nttm. znri. 45). 

KaloU'jnh. L A piiest, the father of Pashur 
(I Chr. ix. 12); the same as MalciiiaH 7, and 
Melchiaii.*^ a priest, chief of the fiRh of the 
twenty-four courses appointed by Ihvid fl Chr. 
ixiv. t*).— 3. A layman of the j>ona of I'arosh, wlio 
put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25).»4. Son, 
that dMOcadmt of Hnrim (Meh. iiL 11).-. 
J. One of ^ prtoita who ecoled Ihe eeirflfumt with 
Keheniiah ^Neh. x. 3\— 0. One of the pnests who 
asiiiated in the solemn dedication of tlie wall of 
JcroMlein under Exra and -Nehciiiiih (Heh. ill. 48). 

Kalch'iram, one of the nw of JcoMtUh^ or 
Jeboiachia (1 Chr. iii. 18)« 

Kal'ohi-ihtt'a, one uf the sons of king Saul 
(1 Sam. liv. 49, xxxi. 2 ; 1 Chr. viii. 33. ix. 39). 
liis position in the family cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. Nothing is known of him beyond the f^tct 
lhat he Ml, with his two l»«then, and before his 
ftther. In the early fnirt of the battle of Gilboa. 

Mal'chus is tin n : IIP of the senantof the high- 
priest, ivhose right ear Pieter cut off aft the tiose of 
the Shvloar^i apprdicDdeo in the gar^. See the 
narrative in Matt. xxvi. 51 ; Mni'r. .riv 47; T.nke 
zzii. 49-51 ; John xviii. 10. He was the personal 
•arrant of tlw high-priest, and not one of the haSMk 
or apparitors of the Snnhedrim. It Is noticeable 
that Luke the physician is Ute only one of tlie 
writers who mentions the act of hoJing. 

Vnl'dseL Mahalaleel, the md of Guoaa 
<Luko iii. 37 ; Geo. v. 12, mai^.). 



MAMMON 

]bllOt| Huj 9tf who^ with the people e< 
Tuma, NToltod fiotn AntioanM Epiiwmwi hecMM 

he had bestowed then> on one ot his concubinfts 
(2 Maoc ir. 30). Mallow was an important city 
of Cilicia, lying at the mouth of the Pyramus 
(^Seihun), on the shore of Mediterranean. N.K. 
of Cypnxs, and about 20 miles from Tanms 
(Ttrtiat). 

Kallo'thi, a Koh.ithite, one of the fouricoi Met 
of Heman the singer (1 Chr. zxr. 4, 26). 

ICalloin. By the Hebrew word maHAach ire 
•10 00 doobt to undnstaod lome species Oroe^ 
and in nil pfohaUllty the Atriplex lidimm af 
hotaniats. It occnrs only in Job xxi. 4. ■'^i .- 
writers, as K. Levi (Job xxx.) and Luther, with the 
SwoffiA nod tho old Ctairii 



btood " nettles " t:» be denoted by Mallmch. Olbe i 
have conjectured that some »peci^ of '* mallow " 
(ma/ca) is btended. i>preugel identifies the " Jew'i 
naallow " {Corchcnis olilarius) with the Malhuic\. 
There is do doubt tliat this <amc nialluw i> su [ 
eaten b Arabift Mid Palestine, the leaves ami ;> !■> 
being used as a pai>herb. But the Atr^lu 
h alium has aadonwedly tho bwt dohn loi 




MallTicli. L A Levite of the family of Meniri. 
and ancestor of Ethan the emger (1 Chr. vi. 44). 
—8. One of the sent of Bani (Err. i. 29), and S. 

one of the descendants of Harim (Ezr. x. 3-). whi> 
hod married foreign wives.— 4. A priest or &milr 
of priests (Neh. x. 4), and •. On* of the beads " 
of the |Kr,;>;H who sik^nid the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (K«h. X. 27).— 6. One of the &roiliei of 
pritets who ratonied with ZwotM (M^iU. 8)t 
probably the fiame as No. 4. 

Mamai'ae, .appi^rently the same with ShmaiaH 
in K^r. viii. 1 

Mam mon (Matt. vi. 24 ; Luke xri. 9), a word 
wbicii otleu occurs in the Chaldee Targume «i 
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OnkeloA, and later writen, and in the Sfnac Ycr< 
fioo, and which sif^ifie* " richea." It U uaed in 

Si. M.ittL \v .1^ SI iiiificatiou of ridies. 

Hamnitaaai'mu, a jmbm wlucb aMMMi in tb« 
Usta of 1 Bacbv ii. 94, and oeeupiM tb* pbe* of 
« Mattaniah, Mattiiiu;' ill Sir. tt wUek it 

is a corruption. 
Xam'ra, an andeni Amorite, who with hia 

brotlMft Eshciioi :\ni Anf'r v.-rw. in nlliance with 
Abram ^Gen. nr. 13, 24), ^uiti uud<!i the shade of 
wluiM aik-gnm fh« patriarch dwelt in the iuterral 
between hia rc^deooe at Bethel and at Baetsbeba 
(xiii. 18, xriiL 1). The persondity of this ancient 
chicflain, utiniistakeably tlioiigli slightly brought 
oat in the namtire jaki cit^ ia kat in tba aub- 
M|ant AafHm»> Maiiu* it them • nert locd 
appellation (xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 9, xlix. 30, I. J3). 
It does not appear beyond the booli of Genena. 
¥>iim^«i, th* MOM w Maiaugh S (1 Edr. 

it. ''■''>']. 

Man. Four Hebrew terms am rendered " num " 
in th* A. V. 1. Adam, (A) The namt of the 
man crtatad in tha image of God. It appears to be 
derired from dJam, " he or It was red or ruddy," 
like EJom. The epithet iendere<l by us "red" haa 
a raj wid« cignificatioa in the Shemitic languagas, 
andraoatiMtbeliBiftedtotlwEi^ialiaenae. When 
the Arabs apply the term " red " to man, they 
always mean by it " fiiir." (B) The name of Adam 
and his wife (v. 1, 2 : comp. i. 27, in wUdi case 
thrre ij nothinjj to shew that more than one piir 
luteudcd). {€) A colkctive noun, indeclinable, 
liaviDg neither construct state, plural, nor feminine 
fiinii,aaed to designate any or all of the descendants 
of Adam. 2. /so, apparently softened from a foim 
uuuMxl in tiie Mngular by the Hebrews, enesh, 
"dud," "woman, "maa." It ooirasponds to 
the Arabic m«, -mm," niida, tuHmBi form «««fai, 
"a man," *'a woman," and "man" collectively 
like m« ; and perliaps to the ancient Egyptian aa, 
aoUc.** Tbe miant £nosA occurs as the 
proprr name of a son of Seth and grandson of 
Adam (G«i. iv. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 1). In the A. V. 
it is writtffii Enos. 3. Geber, " a man," from 
gdbar, " to be stroof,'' generally with reference to 
his strength, oorrespon£ng to eu* and iur/i^ 4. 
Mithim, "men," always masculine. The singular 
ia to be tnoed in the antadilaTian proper names 
MfdnHMl and MdhmeUi. IVrfaapa it tnay be 
derived from the root muth, '* he died," in whicli 
Mse its tue would be very appropriate in Is. xll. 14. 
If tibia conjecture be admitted, this word would 
con»«;7"^n 1 t ^ ftpmSt and might be read ** moi-tal." 

Man aen us mentioned in Acts xiii. I as one of 
lha teachers and prophets in the church at Antioch 
4t the time of the appointment of Saul and Bai-> 
naboj! as mis*iouariea to tlie heathen. He is not 
known out of thi5 |>a$sage. The name signifies 
«OMo/cr; and both that and his rtlatioa to Uarod 
TCBcfer it quite eninb tlwt he waa a Jew. Hie 
Herod with whom he is said to have been brought 
op {aiiwrpo^t) must bare been Uei-od Antipas. 
Sbot this Antipas WM eUar than Aixiielaus, who 
snoceedt-d Herod the Great soon aAer the birth of 
^Ian;iea mu&i have htm some what ad- 
in yesira in A.D. 44, when he appears 
More us in Luke's history. The two following 
are the prindpal riewa with regard to oiwrpo^s 
that hare be^n advanced, and hare still their 
advoGates. ia that it means conarade, aModate^ 
41^ non ■taietty* «• brought up, doottwl iritb 



another. This is the more frequent sense of tha 
word. The other view is that it denotes foetex- 
bi-otlier, brought up at the same breast, and as so 
taken Maaataa mouer, or the woqmb who reand 
hin. wonU turn beM uio BenxTf ntnw. Waicli'a 
conclusion (not correctly repres-nt.-'i bv nie recent 
writent), eombioea in a measure these two explan*> 
tions. He thinks that Manaen was «iiieat«d in 
Herod's family aloncr with Antipas and some of his 
other childien, and at the same time that he stood 
in the stricter r«ktion of foster-brother to Antipas. 
He lays particular atress on the statement of 3o^' 
phua {Ant. xrii, 1, §3) that the brothers Antipas 
and AtcliC.aus v ere educateil in a private way at 
Rome. It is a singular circumstance, to aaj tha 
least, tint Josephos (Jfit. sr. 10, §5) mcnuoDaa 
certain '^Taniem, who was in high repute among 
the Essenes for wisdom and sanctity, and who 
foretold to Herod the Great, in early life, that he 
'.vrc; f!-stiri';-i! to nttirn yoy:-.! honoui-s. Lightf(K)t 
surmises tiiat tne ^huiacni ot Joseph us may be the 
ODO maniiaBfil in the Acts ; but the disparity be> 
tween Ua age and that of Herod the Great, to say 
nothing of other difficulties, puts that supposition 
01 t 1 ' the question. 

ManaTilttlii a place named in 1 Chr. viii. & 
only, in ooniiaidn wilb tba genealef^ of the 
tribe of Ben jam in. Of the situation of Manahath 
we imow little oi' uoUung. It is tempting to believe 
it identical witb tbe llcnuchah mentioned, accotd- 
inp to many interpreters, in F i I -, xx. 43. ManA» 
hath is usually ideotiHed witn a place of similar 
name in Jodah, but tl^ idiiitlficatfiMi ia diffieolt to 
receive. 

Kanalutth, one of tha aooa of Shobal, and 
descendant of Slir th* Hoitta (Gett, tatvi 28; 
1 Chr. i. 40). 

KautlbvaitM, Ih*. « Half tha HanahotUiai'* 

are named in the genealogies of Judah as descended 
from Shoboi, the fiither of Kiriath>jearim (1 Chr. 
ii. 52X and half from Saboa, the fiHmder of Betiw 
lehem Cvcr. r»4). It swms to be generally acceptpd 
that the same place is referred to in each pas^a^^e. 
Of the aitoatioQ or nature of the place or places 
we have as yet no knowledge. U ia |m>bably 
identical with Manocho, one of tba defen ciUea 
which in the LXX. text are ioMrCoi batima 
verses 59 and 60 of Josh. xr. 

Iftim'nn s Majiambm S, of ^o aona oC 
IVil ath Moab(l Esd. ix. 31 ; comp. Kzv i m. 

Manaa'aah, the eld^ ion of Joseph by hia 
wife Asenath the Egyptian (Gen. zli. 51, zlvi. 'JO). 
The birth of the child wn-. tli-- first thing which 
had occurred since Joseph's banisiimeut tiom Cana m 
to alleviate his sorrows and fill the void lefl by the 
father and the brother he so longed to behold, and 
it was natural that he should commemorate hia 
acquisition in the name MANASSKii, " Forgettini; " 
— "For Ood batii>madaHne-fmget (nouAoiuj all 
my toB and all raj iktho'a bofMe.** Both be and 
E}ih::i: tri v^'pro bom hrfnrc the commcnr-nv':;t ■ if the 
faunne. Whether the elder of the two sons was 
inferior in fom or praiBiM to tba joong«r, or 
whether there wns any external reason to justify 
the p2-eference ot Jacob, we are not told. It is 
only certain that when the yontba were brought 
before their aged grand&ther to receive bit Mwain g 
and his name, and be adopted as foreignen Into bfa 
family, Mana-sseh w is Lle'^i-adi^l, in spite of tbi 
efforts of Joseph, into the second place. It la 
tha ftcifc indkrtlMi «f fba Infeior nnk in tha 
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nation which the trib* daoendad from him aftor* 
wanlft held, in relation to that of his more fbr> 

tunate brother. But though, like his prand-uncle 
Emu, ilatuniseb had lost hi« birthright in &vour 
of 

a l)h'>.siiig only inferior to the birtliiight it*«»lf. 
At the time of this interview Idaoa&iieh s^m$ to 
liavo been about 22 Jtm of age. Whether he 
mnrricd in Kfrypt we n-f' rr-t told. It is rec<irde<l 
tl>at the duldjcn of Aiacinr were embraced by 
Jost^ph before his death, but of the personal his- 
tory of the patriwch ManaMeh hinoMlf no tnit 
whatever is given in the Bible, either in the Pen* 
tateuch or in the curious records prFserveJ in 
1 Chronicles. The position of the tribe of Ma- 
nMwh dttrii^ tlM BHoreh to Onaui wu with 
Kphrnim niiJ Benjamin on the west side of the 
Micrvd Tent. The Cluef of the tribe at the time 
of tlie oaum at Sinai was GMMilial ben-Pedabzur, 
and its numbers were then 32,200 (Num. i. 10, 
'M>, ii. 20, 21, vii. 54-59). Of the three tiib^ 
wbo liad cl<-cted U* remain on that aide of the 
Jondui Beuben and God had chosen their lot 
btaraar the coontry was suitable to their pastoral 
posst'ssions and tendencies. But Machir, Jair, and 
liobah, the tons of Manasseb, were no she{^eitls. 
fhttf wen par* warriert (Kun. xxxii. 39; Dwtt. 
iii. 13, 14, 15). The district which thpse ancient 
warriors conquered was among the most dilhcult, 
if not the most diflicult, in the whole country. 
It embraced the hills of (iiieaJ with thfir inaccosi- 
ble heights and impass4»bl«> ravines, arid the almost 
"Jo tract of Argob, which derivei it« 
of L^ak from tlie seoate *' aajrlum " 
it aflbi^ to those who take refuge withbi its natora! 
fortification'?. The few persona^fs of cniinencc 
whom we can with oertaiotj identifr as Manassitea, 
each ai GJdeoii and Jephthan — for Bijah and othera 
may with equal probability have Wionged to the 
neighbouring tribe of U»d — were among the most 
remarkablo dMiMlRS that Isi^el prodncad. Bat 
with the one exception of Gideon the warlike ten- 
dencies of Manasseh seem to have been confined to 
the enst of the Jordan. Thare they throve ex- 
ceedinKlr, pushing their way northward orcr the 
rich jAunt of Jmtin and JedAr to the foot of 
Mount Uennon (1 Chr. v. 23). At the time 
of the coronation of David at Hebron, while the 
wcatera HanasMk aent 18,000, and Ephnfm itadf 
20,8*^0, the ea,-tern M;i:;n rl,, with Gad and Reuben, 
mustere.1 to the numlTr of 12U.000. But, tliough 
thus outwardly prosperous, a similar fate awaited 
them in the end to that which befel Gad and 
Reuben; they gradunllj asaimilated themselves tu 
the old inhabitants of the country (ib. 25). They 
relinquished too the settled mode «f Ufa and the 
defined Hmita which Mitted tha mratbers of a 
fetlci-al nation, and ijradually became Bedouins of 
tJie wilderness (1 Chr. v. l», 22). On them first 
dcHcended tha puniabnent which waa etdafaiad to 
be the hievitible ronspquence of such misdoinsj. 
They, fii^t of all Isruel, were carried away by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pilmer, and lettlad in the Assyrian 
territories (ib, 26). The connexion, however, 
twcen east and west had been liept up to a ccrUkia 
degree. In Bethshmn, the roost easterly city of 
tha cia^ordanio Mana-uieh, tha two portiona all but 
joined. DaTid had j»d^ or ofllem thera fer all 
niattei'S .sacred ami ^^'cular f'l Chr. ixvi. :VS); and 
Solomon's commissariat oHicer, £en-Geber, ruled 
«fvt tfa* towns of Jalr «nd thn whok diatrict of 
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Argob (1 K. ir. la). Th« gpaOogias of the triW 
are pi^eserved fa N«m. nrt. 28-34 ; Josh. xrii. 1, 

&c. ; and 1 Chr. vii. 14-19. But it seems iin- 
possible to unravel these so as to ascertain iw 
inataBM wUeh of Um tMm mnaincd aaat of 

Jordan, and which advanced to the west. Nor 
is it 1«^ ditlicuit to fix the exact position of tb« 
teiTitory allotted to the western half. In Joah. 
xvii. 14-18 we find the two tribes of Joseph rom- 
pliuuing that only one portion had been allotted 
to them, viz. Mount Ephraim (ver. 15;. In replj 
Joshua adrhwa thain to go up Into tbo iorest (ver. 
15, A. y. «*woed"), into the noontdn whidi ia • 
iorest frer, 18). Thii« mountain clotheil with 
forest can surcljT be nothing but CarM£L. Th* 
majority of tht town* of llnnaiaeh ware aettailj 
011 the btopes either cf Cirmel itielf or of tlie 
contiguous ranges. From the absence of any 
attempt to define a limit to the poaaessioss ai 
tlie tribe on the north, it looks as if no boundary- 
line had exi&t«d ou that side. On the south side 
the boundary between Manasteh and Ephraim is 
mora definitely dcacribed, and nmy be generally 
traeed with toiei«Ue eertnnty . It began en w* 
eai.t iu the territory of I»sachar fxvii. lUi at a 
place called ASUJKB, (ver. 7) now ycuir, 12 miles 
N.B. of Nabm, Thenet H nn t» Mfchmethsli, 
described as facing Shechem (Nabl&s), thongh now 
unknown ; then went to the right, t. e, apparently 
northward, to the .<«pring of Tappaah» alas nn- 
]<nown ; there it fell in with the watprronrasB 
of the torient Kanah — probably the A'tiJir iiiiaifc— » 
along which it ran to the Mediterranean. From 
tlte indicstiona of the history it would nppesr th«t 
Manasseh took rery little part in pubiie affidr*. 
They either left all that to Eph)-aim, or weie fo 
far i-emoved from the centre of the nation as to 
have littlo farterest in what was taking plaesw 
Tliat they attended David's coronation at Hebron 
hiis already been mentioned. When his rule was 
est.iblished erer all Israel, each half had its distinct 
ruler — the westpm, .Ti^el ben-I'eJai.ih, the eastern, 
Iddo bea-/.*'ehar ill {i Chr. x.wii. 20, 21). From 
this time the eastern Manasseh fades entirely from 
our view, and the weatem is hardly kqpt beiiK* ns 
by an occasional mention. 

Manas'soh, the thii-teenth king of Jiulah. The 
reign of this monarch is longer than that of 
any other of the home of DMrM. Thera b bom 
of which we know 80 httle. In part, it may be, 
this was the direct result of the ciiaracier and 
policy of the man. In part, doubtless, it is to h« 
tiared to the abhorrence with whicli the follow- 
ing generation looked back upon it as the period 
of lowest degradation to which their coontry 
had erer laUen. The birth of Maoasfeh is fixed 
twelve years before the death of Hezekiah, B.O. 
710 (2 K. ixi. 1). We must, thei-efore, infer 
either Utat there had been no heir to the throne op 
to that comparatiTaly hito pa-iod in hie reigB, or 
that any that had been bom had die<l, or th.it, as 
Mimetimes happmed in the succession of Jewi&h 
and other Easteni kings, the elder mh ww passed 
over for the yonneer. There are rcasmis which 
make the former the more pix»bable alttmative. 
Hezekiah, it would seem, recovering from his sick- 
ness, anxious to avoid the danger thiA had thieatCDed 
him of leaving his kingdom without m heir, inM<> 
lies, at or about this time, Ilephzikah (2 K. xxi. 1 ), 
the daughter of one of the citizens or princes ol 
The child thslk hem froBtidtf ' 
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si^ifioint. It appears nowhere else in the history 
of the kingdom of Judoh. How are we to aflootuit 
ftrMrio^ilariiiiiiiiiliWf aehoictf TiMUWwtr 

is, that the name embodied what had been for 
years the cherishi-d object of Hoekiah's policy and 
hope. To take n.lv.-uiti^ of tiM Overthrow of the 
rival kingdom by Shalmancser, nnd the anarchy 
in which its provinces had been left, to gather 
IMUkI him the remnant of the population, to bring 
tbeni back to the worship and faith of their fathers, 
tbb had been the second step in his great national 
frfomiation (2 ('hi. \xx G). It was at least par- 
titUy auoceBfttl. " lAvtn of Asber, Manamht and 
Zebalna, IntmbM tiiemwlTai and cmib to Jent- 
tahni." Tliey w-ie tfu jc at th>' peat passover. 
The work of destroy iag idols went on in Ephnim 
and JAmmmA m wcU m la Jndah (3 Chr. mi. 1). 
The last twelve years of Hczekiah's reipr- wt-rf not, 
ImwctcTi it will be remembered, those which were 
UMj Ib Icflaence for good the diaracter of his 
•ooceasor. His policy had sncceciieil. He had 
thrown off the yoke of the king of Assyria^ and 
had made himself the bead of" an iodependent 
kiafdom. But he goes a step fortliar. The 
amUtioD «f being a great potonlata ooDtbned, 
and it was to the results of this ambition that 
tbe boj Manaaeh succeeded at the age of twelve. 
Hii aeaeliim aftpeaia to liavo tma ttie signal for 
an entire change, if not In the forei^'ii ]>olicy, 
at any rate iu the religious administration of 
tho kingdom. Tho ehoagi wUdi the king's mea- 
sures brought about was after all, superficial. 
The idolatry which was publicly diM»3iuiten.nicL-d, 
«aa pnetkad pcirately (Is. i. 29, ii. 20, hv. 3). | 
It WM, moreover, the traditional policy of " Uie 
princes of Jodah" (comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 17), to 
favour Ibrcign alliances and the toleration of foreign 
worship, as it was that of the tma priests and 
prophets to protest against H. It wouM seem, 
at:ir>nlint;Iy, as if they ur'.jed upon the yonng king 
that scheme of a close alliance with Babylon which 
Isaiah had oondemnad, and as tha aalonl coos** 
quence of this, the adoption, oa far as pofwibl.-, of 
its worabip, and that of other natious whom it was 
dofarablo to conciliate. The result was a debase* 
ment which had not lieen equalled even in the 
rognot Ahaz, uniting in one <^utre the abomiua- 
tioDS which elsewhere existed separately. Not 
ooDtcat with wnctioalng tluir pramet ia tlie Holy 
CKy, as Solomon aad Rehoboam had dooo, lie defiled 
witi it the Sanctuary itself (2 Chr. iiiiii.4). The 
wonbip thus introduced was pedomiuantJy Baby- 
loaiaB m its chaiictar. With tliM, bowortr, there 
was as.<ociati?d the c! 1 ^tol . h w rship of the 
Ammonites. The (ires were reliLindlal in the valley 
d Ben-Hinnom. The I^ud and Ashtaroth ritual, 
which hiid been imjxjrted umifr Solnmon from the 
Pboenifians, was revived with fresh splendour. .Ml 
this was accompanied by the eztremcst moral de> 
gradation. Every faith was tolerated but the old 
fkith of Israel. This was abandoned and proscribed, 
h is easy to inmgine the bitter grief and burning 
iodignatiao of tbosa who coo tinned faithful. They 
Make oat io woids of o orr w p oa iiBg strengtb. 
Evil was coming: on Jerusalem which should mj^V" 
the ears of men to tingle (2 K. xii. 12). The line 
of Samaria and the plummet of the boosa of Abab 
•hooH h'^ thr doom of the Holy City. Like a vessel 
that had ouce beeu full of precious ointment, but 

iaid aftaiwuda baocaao findt JcnHilm AonH ba 
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emptied and wiped out, and ciposed to tiie winds 

of Heavpn till it was cleansed. Fiiuiiu>Nt, we m.iv 
well believe, among those who thus bore their 
wHaesB was tho old pmphet, immt tet with the 
weight of fourscore yairs, who had in his earliiM* 
days protested with equal ooiirage against the 
crimes of the king's gnind&ther. On him too, 
acconlinp to the old Jewish ti-nlitinn, came the 
tu-&t ishock of the persecution. But the per!><t.>cut)on 
did not stop there. It attacked the whole order 
of tha tma piopfaoti, and those who followed 
them. Tfio Iwart and the hitellect of the nation 
were crushed out, and there would Mvm to have 
bean no chroniclers left to record tjiis portion of its 
Matovy. RcMhotfon onao seoii la tiM natunl 
sequence of events. There are indications that the 
ne^hbouriag oatioos — Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites — who had hem tributary tnidor Hesduah, 
revolted at some period in the reig^n of Manasseh, 
and asserted their independence (Zcph. ii. 4-19; 
Jer. xlvii. xlviii. zlix.). The Babylonian allinnoa 
bore the fniits which had been pi'edicted. The 
rebellion of Merodach-Baladan was crushed, and 
then the wrath of the Assyrian king fell on thoso 
who had sofportad htm. Jadaca was agaia orer* 
nm by tho Assyiln amiss, and this tlmo tiM inva- 
sion was more sutxessful than that of iSennacherib. 
The city apparently was taken. The king himself 
was oaado priaonar and earrisd elT to Baby loe. 
Thei-e his eyes were opened, and he rc{)ente<I, and 
his prayer was hazard, and the Lord delivered him 
(2 Chr. zxxiiL 12, 13). Two qositieBa flfteet ns 
at this point. (1) Have we satisfactory grnun 
for believing that this statement is liistoncitiy 
I true? (2) IP WO accept it, to what period in tha 
reign of Man— eh is it to be sssigned ? It has been 
uiged in regard to (1) that the silence of the 
writer of the book.* of Kins;* is conclusive against 
the trustwortbioess of tbe namtive of 2 Cbrooicles. 
It is bdkffod tiiat that aaawer ts net 6r to seek. 
(1) The s'lei of a writer who sums up thf lii - 
tory of a reign of 55 ysars in Id verses as to oue 
alleged Ofiai in It It aordy a weak ground for 
refusing to accept that event on the authority of 
another historian. (2) The otni&!>iou is in part 
explained by the character of the narrativo of 
2 K. xxi. The writer deliberately turns away 
from tiie history of the days of shame, and not 
leas from the penonal biography of the king. 
(3) The cfaaiactar of the writer of a Chranicia^ 
obviously a Levitt, and looUng at tha fteta of the 
hi.-.tory fv.'-.w l!ie I-evite jxiint of view, would lead 
him to attach greater importance to a partial rein- 
statenMnt of the old ritnal and to the otswtioa 
of p rscctitirn. (4) There is one pfuliarity in the 
history which is, in .some measure, of the nature of 
an undesigned coincidence, and so confirms it. Tho 
capLiins of the hmt of Assyria take Manasseh to 
Babylon. Tiie nnirative tits in, with the utmost 
accuracy, to the &cts of Oriental histoiy. Tbe 
first attempt of Babylon to aswrt its independence 
of Nineveh failed. It was crushed by Esaihaddon, 
and for a timr the Assyrian king held his court 
at Babylon, so as to cfiiBci more completely the 
rediwtiott of tlM rdxllioas previnoe. There fi 
' -y) the fact of .aj;i-eement with the iiiteri-entioii of 
tbe Assyrian king in 2 K. xvii. 24, just at the 
same tine. The dittamtanee jaat noticed enables 
us to return an approximate answer to the other 
question. The duration of iusarhaddon's Baby- 
kntaa n|gpi la eakdatsd m fien 680>667 1 
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and Maoasieh's cspttrity tnmt fbmfbre hKf9 fiHio | 

within those limits. A Jewish traditi u fjtos the , 
22ad year of bia i^ign as tiie exact date ; and tbisi 
aeeording m we adopt the mX» or fh* later date 
of his acceaioD, would give B.C. 676 or 673. The 
period thai followed is dwelt upoa by the writer 
of 8 Cbr. M one of a great chat^ for the better. 
Tlie compassion or death of Esarhaddon led to hi.s 
release, and be retomed after some tinoeitaiii in- 
terval of time to JvDsalem. The old faith of 
Israel was no longer pereecated. Fonign idolatries 
were no longer thrust, in all their foulness, into 
the Sanctuiiiy itself. The altar f f th' Lord was 
agriin restored, and peace-offerings and thaak> 
flierings maiRetA to Jdiorah (2 Cbr. zixifi. 15, 
16). But beyond this the r'.foi mr.tioTi Aid not c:o 
The other iiscts known of Mauas»eh's reigii coanect 
themselres with tho ateto of Ae world round him. 
The Assjrrian monarchy was tottering to its f-dl, 
and the king of Judah seems to have thought that 
it Was itUl possible for him to rule as the head of 
a itroDg and independent kingdom. He fortified 
Jemsalem (2 Chr. xzrii. 3), and pot captains of 
war in all the fenced cities of Judaii. There was, 
it must be remembered, a special raaaon. E^ypt 
WM Imomm itrong and ajyuiessi^ indM' FlMHBn{» 
Uchiis. About this tiiri'' fii.I the thought of 
an Egyptian alliiuioe again b^innmg to gain fiivoar. 
Tlie T«7 name of Haoasseh's son, AnoB, idantied 
in form and sound with that nf the grent sun-god 
of Kgypt, is probably an iudicaLioa of the gladneais 
with whidi tlM aUiaaeo «f FInmmitichus was 
wdoomed. As one of its consequences, it inrolred 
probably the supply of troops from Jadah to serve 
in the ai-mies of the L'gyptinn king. In return for 
this Manaaeh, we may beliere, reostrcd the help 
of the dwtkte aad fawacf <br wUdi E^ypC was 
always &moas (Is. zzzi. 1). If this %v:v^ the close 
of Mana<(seh's rei^, we can nndentaod how it was 
tliat on his death he was boried as Ahu had been, 
not with the burial of a king, in the sppt;!rhrra of 
tln' bouse of David, but in the garden of Uzza 
(2 K. zsi. 26), and that, long afterwards, in spite 
of his repentance^ the Jews held his name" in abhor- 
rence. The habits of a sensuoos and debased 
wot-^hip had eaten into the life of the people ; and 
though they might be repressed for a time by 
fbiee, M in ^ nAfiiMlioB of Joriah, they burst 
out again, when the pressure was remored, with 
fresh violence, and rendered even the zeal of the 
best of tho Jewish ^ms (rnltftil diiefly in hypo- 
crisy and unreality. The Intellectual life of the 
people suiT^red in the same d^ree. The perseou- 
tiOD cut off all who, trained in the sdiools of the 
prophets, were the thinkei-s and teachers of the 
people. But little is added by later tradiUon to 
the 0. T. narrative of Manasseh's reign. The 
prajflr tltat bens his nama am<Hig the apocryphal 
Mob ean hardly, in the absence of any Hebrew 
oripnal, be r'nisiilrji as identiml with th;-a re- 
ferred to in 2 Chr. zxziiL, and is probably rather 
tlM molt of aa attempt to woric out tiw bint acre 
snpplied than the repro^-lih tion of an oli!>=r docu- 
ment. There are reasons, however, for l>elieving 
tbaft tiwre aiisted at some time or other, a fuller 
history, more or less legendary, of Manaaadi and 
his conversion, from whi^ the prayer may possibly 
laave been an excerpt preserved for devotional pur< 
poaes (it appears for the first time in the Apostolical 
Cooatitutions) when the rest was rejected as worth- 
!«■. flcattendhact and tfatNuw* find tl 



MAMASSIflk TBS fRAYEB OF 

fMaiBrvof fliu%awiark.«>>9. Oneof tiwdeneodant* 

of Pahath-Moab, who in the dars of Kzra had 
nazried a foreign wife f£zr. z. 30).»8. One of 
tiw layoMBt w ^ ftawT of Hadmn, who pot 
away his foragn wife at Ezra's command Tjirr. x. 
33).— 4. In the Hebrew text of Judg. zviii. 30, 
the name of the priest of the gravea image of tiia- 
Danites is given as " Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
tlac son of Manasseh j" the last word being written 

rQ, and a Masoretic note calling attention to 
" nm nMpendad." BmU'i note upon tha 
pa&s.ige is af fiiOowa ^ On aoeemt of iSm iMooosr 
of "Moses ho wrote Nm to change the name; and 
it is written anniendcd to rignify that it was not 
HanaiHlibatlfeHi.* IIm lX3L, MMo^fila^ 
and Chaldee all read " Manasseh," but the Vulf:atc 
retains the original and undoubtedly tiie true raid- 
ing, Moyta, Kamioott attributes the presence of 
thr Nun to the corruption of MSS. by Jewish 
traoscnbcrs. With r^ard to the chronological 
di£Beulty of accounting for the presence of a gnnd* 
son of Moses at an qipareDtlj Jate pniod, then ia 
every reason to believe tiait the last fira dttptara 
of Ji: ];.. ■ Ttfcr to earlier events than those after 
which Uiej are pUced. In zz. 28 Ptuaehaa the toa 
of Eleaaar, and tiMrefbre tha gnrndsen of Aaron, is 
8.tM 1o li ive stood before the ark, and there is 
therdore no difficulty in supposing that a grandson 
of Hoses might be alive at the same linM,wUeh 
was not long after the d<^nth of Joshua. 

Manaa'aes. 1. Manassku 4, of the sons of 
Hashum (1 Esd. iz. 33).— i. Mahasskh, king 
of Judah, (Matt. i. 10), to whom the ajwcrTpbal 
prayer is attributed.— 3. Maitasseh, tlie am 
Joseph (Kev. \ ii. H 4. A wealthy inhabitant 
of Betholia, and husband of Judith, scoordinj 
to 1b« legend (Jod. TfU. 9, 7, z. 3, ztL SS, 
23, 2r. 

Maaaa'aea, tlie Prayer d 1. The repentance 
and rertofathm of Mansaseh (2 CSir. zzxiii. 12 ff.) 
furnished the •;iihj>'rt of mrmy Ir-gcndary stories. 
"His prayer unto his GoJ " was gtill preserved 
''m the bode of tbe kings of Isiaol" when the 
Chronicles were compiled (2 Chr. zzzUL 18), and, 
after this record was lost, the subject was \Mtf 
to attract the notice of later writers. " The Prayer 
of Manasaeh,*' whidi ia found in sone MSS. of the 
LXX., is the work of ono wbo bat cadoiTOored to 
exprev , not without true feeling, the thoughts of 
the repentant king. 2. The Greek text is un- 
doubtedly original, and Mi a bmm teansUtion from 
the Hebrew. The writer was ^vell acquainte^i with 
the LXX. But beyond this there is nothing to 
determine the date at which ha lif«d. The alio- 
s-'rii to thn prntriarchs (1, 8) appears to fiz the 
auSiiorship ou a Jew; but the clear teadung on 
repeataaoB points to a time certainly not long 
before the Christian «». Tbore it no i ndicat io n 
of the place at wUch tba Ptayw wiittea. 
3. The earliest reference to the Prayer is contained 
in a fragment of JoUus Africanus {pi. 221 a^), 
bat M majrbadonblad wbadMr the wonb in fhdr 
or'f'in il form dcvrly referred to the present c<mi-» 
pobition f Jul. Afric. Jr. 40). It is, however, 
given at length in the Apostolical Constitutions 
'W. 22). The Pi-nTrr is f^tit:d in the Alezandrino 
MS. 4. The Prayer wai aevei tiistmctly realised 
ai a canonical writing, though it was included in 
many MSS. of the LXX. and of the latin veraon, 
and has been deamrtdly retalatd anOBS tba apo- 
itt A. Y. and bj LutiMr. 11m Latin 
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fnadation which occurs in Vulgate MSS. is not 
bj the hand of Jerome. 

Mawilljtig^ttt, that i«, th i man bera of 
liAi of iMBMirii. Tbt word oocun bot thrice 
k the A. y.Tifc Dtat. ir.4S; Jndg. stt. 4; and 
2K.X.S3. 

SttVnta (HeV. AidKm). The dbitfttn (the 

word occurs only in the y]nv:\] numlM-r) arc mcr- 
tiooed in Gen. jxx. 14, 15, lo, and in Cant, vii. 
18. From th« former passage we learn that they 
we found in the 6elds of Mesopotamia, where 
Jacob and hi;> wires were at one time living, and 
that the fruit was gathered *♦ in the d.ip of wheat- 
harrert/' *.€. ia May. From Cant. vii. 13 we 
learn tliat the plant iu qucstioo was ftroD|;.aoented, 
and that it grew in J'alcstine. Various attempts 
bare been lOMde to kkntify the ductdlm. The most 
mHAtbotf h orttfalf tiat wUcb mpposes the 
wmiakt iMKBftt mtmdragora) to ht the plant 




denoted by the Hebrew word. The LXX., the 
Vulg., the Syziac, and the Arabic Teraioot, the 
Targaamy iMil kvned of the Babbis, and 
fliftny liter commentators, arc in favo'ir of the 
translation of the A. V. it is well known that 
the mandrake is far frim odoriferous, the whole 
plant being, in European e^ti^n:ltio^ at all erents, 
wy frtid. Bat Oedmann. attci quoting a nomber 
tf aothorities to show that the mandiakes were 
fvfied bj- the Arabe for their odour, tatkm the 
Ibllewtnfjaat remark It i« known thai Orienlala 
set an especial vnlii'> on stiongly sm-lliii^ tliiri : 
that to more delicate European senses are uu- 
plwaiing .... The hitoxioating qualitka «f 
mandrake, far fnm Io~s/>ning its value, would 
rather add to it, for every one Imows with what 



to prodaoe mtoxkation." That the fruit was fit to 
be gathered at the time of wheot-hanrest is clear 
from the testimony of aeieral trarellcn. Schultse 
fiMud raandrake-appleB oo the 15th of May. Has- 

selquist saw them at Naaireth early in May. Pr. 
Thomson found maodrakee ripe on the lower rangea 
of Lebanon and Hemon towards the end of ApriL 
The mandrake {Atropa mandragora) is closely allied 
to the well-known deadly nightshade {A. beUO' 
cbmnaV and bdoogi to the omr thlmaoeat. 
lU aeh. [WxiaRTS axo Measures.] 
Hangar. This word occurs only in connexion 
with the birth of Christ, in Luke ii. 7, 12, 16. 
The onginal term is ^ir9^, which k fami bat 
onoe hesUst to Ibt N. T., vte. Lnka z&L 15, 
where it it nndaid bj ** stall." The wold in 
classical Qriek nadoiiMMlj means a maoginr, crib, 
or feeding trough ; bat awwHiiig to Sdileocner Ita 
real signification in the N. T. is the ojien comi- 
yard, attached to the inn or khan, and enclosed by 
a rongh fence of stones, wattle, or other slight 
material, into which the cattle would be shut at 
night, and where the poorer travelleri might 
unpack their animals and take ap thdir lo^giBgr 
when thqr were either by want or roon or want 
of means excluded from the house. The abov» 
iateipntatioD is of course at .variance witli the 
tradition^ belief that the Mativitj took pUoe in a 
cave. Profteeor Stanley has bowerer shown how 
dostitntc of foundation this tradition is. 

Ma ni The same as Bani, 4 (1 Esd. ix. 30; 
comp. Ezr. x. 29). 

Kanlius, T. In the account of the condusion ct 
the campaign of Lysias (o.c. 163) against the 
Jews given in 2 Mace, xi., four letters are intro- 
duced, of which the last purports to be from 
" L. Memmioe and T. Manlius, ambassadoia of 
the Romans " (rer. 34-38), confirming the conces- 
sions made bw Ljrian, There cen be bot little 
imAlt tlHt th« letter is t AMcalien. Ko such 
namos occur among the many legates to Syria 
noticed by Poly bias; and there is no room lor 
tiie nisBiMi of wwtfwr sHihsssy betwMn two re» 
corded shortly before and after the death of -An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. If, as seems likely, the true 
reading is T. Manius (not Manlius), the writer was 
probably thinking of the foi-mer embassy when 
C. Sulpicius and Manius Sergius were sent to 
Syria. 

■hi'iia (Heb. nUhi). The meet important paanges 
•f fbn 0. T. on this topic are the ioUowing :— E.t. 
xri. 14-36; Num. xi. 7-9; Deut. viii. 3, 16 ; Jo>h, 
T. 12 ; Ps. IxxTiiL 34, 2&: Wild. xri. 20, 21. inm 
thew passages m Jsvn that the manna oameererT 
morning except the Sabbath, in the foim of a small 
round seed reMmbling the hoar fi-ost ; that it most 
be gathered esrly, beiore the sun became eo hotas to 
melt it; that it must be gathered every day excpi>t 
the Sabbath ; that the attempt to lay aside for a 
succee«Jing day, except on the day immediately pre> 
ceding the Sibihath, failed by the substance becoming 
wormy and otlensive ; that it was prepared for food 
by grinding and baking ; that its taste was like freeh 
oU, and like wafcm made with honey, «qnaUy agree* 
abletoallpaktcs; that the whob natioa snbsitted 
upon it for forty years; that it suddenly ceased 
when they first got the new com of the land of 
Osaaan; and that it was always regarded as a 
miraculous gifl directly from Gn], and not as a 
product of nature. The natural products of the 
Arabhm deserts and other Qrientsl n^om, which 
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Imv tht mane of muM, hm not the qoalitice or 

me* ascribed to the mnnnaof Scriptui e. The manna 
of Scripture we ipgHiil as whollj mii'aculou.s, and 
not in any respect n product of natora. The etjrtno- 
lo£jy and mcmiing of the woi-d manna are best given 
by the old authorities, the Septungint, the Valgate, 
nnd Josophus. Accoitling to all these authorities, 
with which the Sniae ai» ivpnm, the Hebif^ word 
imSn, hj whleh nii sobstmee b always designated 
hi the Hdravw Scriptures, is the neuter int<Ti oca- 
tire proaoun (what ?) ; and the name is derived 
Atm the inquiiy (min Ah, what b thb?), which 
the Hebrews m;\de when they finst saw it upon the 
grouud. The Arabian physician Avicenua gives 
the joUowing dMeriptUm or tin nanna whidi te Ms 
tino was used as a medicine : — " Manna is a dew 
whidi &lls on stones or bushes, becomes thidc like 
faoocf, and cnn be hardened M tt to be iSka grains 
of con." The tttbstonoe nmr adicd xonm the 




AriWen desert through which the Israelites passed, 
b oolbcted in the month of June from the tar/a 
or temaridc ehmh ( Ihmarix gattlea). AeoDitlfng 
to Burckhardt it drops from tlie thorns on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
most he gath««d enriy fa the dny, or K wm. be 
moIte<I by the snn. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, 
stiain it through a cloth, and put it in leatlieni 
hettlee; md in this way it can be kept unhijared 
for several years. They use it like honey or butter 
with their unleavened bread, but never make it 
iota cakes or <at itbj itnlf. Baawotf md eome 



mere raoant travellen hare ohe enr e J dwt the dried 

gnlns of the oriental manna were like the coriander- 
seed. Niebuhr obser^-ed that at Maidin in Meso> 
potamia, the manna lies like meal on the bnvci flf 
a tree called in the EtLf-t ballot and afs or as, which 
he legai-ds as a species of oak. TIte harvest is in 
July and Angmli and much more plentiful in wet 
than dry seasons. In the vallej of the Jordan 
Burckhardt found manna h'ke gum on the leaves 
and biTinches of the fiee <]h,irro'f, whi- h is as l.ir^ 
as the olivc'tree, having a leaf like the poplar, 
though somewhat hronler. Two other shnls 
which have been suppos<xl to yiel l the manna of 
Scripture, are the Alhagi mauronun, or Persian 
HMMiM^ and the Alhagi de m't orw rnf tlnwny plants 
common in Syria. The manna of Europein com- 
merce comes mostly from Calabria and Sicily. It 
b plherad daring the months of June and July 
from some species of ash (Orntis Europaea and 
Omus rotund^olia), from which it drops in con- 
sequence of a puncture by an insect resembling the 
kcoety httt distinguiihed firom it hy havii^ a sting 
onder its hodf. Tha aahrtum b flnid at vif^t, 
svd resembles tiiadair, bui ift tha flMniaf K 
to harden. 

MiHUWh,tka fhther ofSMnaon ; a Dtaila^ Batfre 

of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiii. ?). The na:in- 
tiv« of the Bible fxiii. 1-23), of the circuin:itait<«i 
which preceded ue birth Samson, supplies ns 
with very few and faint traits of Manoah's charac- 
ter or habits. He seems to have had sonic oc ,i- 
pation which separated him during part of the tlay 
from his wife, though that was not field work, be- 
cause it was in the field that his wift was foood by 
the angel during his nbsencc. He was hovpit.ibIe, 
aa hb iforefiUher Abnun had been before him; be 
WW a wwihlpper of Jchwfali* and rererent to a 
great degree of fear. These faint lineaments are 
bron^t into somewhat greater distinctness by Ji>- 
aephna (Atd. r. 9, §2, 3), on what authority we 
have no means of ju'lc:inj:, though his account i* 
doubtless founded on sonic ancient JewiNh tnuiitioa 
or record. We Iwar of Manoah once again in con- 
nexion with the naarriage of Samson to the Philis- 
tine of Timnath. His lather and his mother re- 
monstrated with him tljereon, but to no P"'n>«« 
(xir. 2, 3). Th^ then aoomnpankd him to Tn> 
nath, both on the prrilmineiy Tirft (ffia. 5^ 
and to the marriage itself (9, 10). lIlMall ap- 
pears not to have survived his son. 

ywTirtfly*T The cases of nansbughter non- 
tioncd appear to be a sufficient !c\mple of the inten- 
tkm of the lawdver. o. Death by a blow in a 
anddm qworel (Nam. xxxv. 22). b. Death by a 
stone or missile thrown at random (ib. 22, 23). 
c. By the blade of an axe Hying fmm its handle 
(Deut. xix. 5). d. Whether the case of a person 
killed by ftllug from a roof unprovided with a 
parapet involved the guilt of maasb n g hter eo lha 
owner, is not clear ; but the Uw seems intended to 
prevent the imputatioa of malice in any such case, 
by preventing as ftr as pOMiUe tiie oeenrreaee of 
the fact itself (Deut. xsii. 8). In all these and the 
like cases the nuuislayer was allowed to retire to a 
city of refugx. Besides these the Allowing may be 
mentioned rt's cases of homicide. <t. An :uiimal,not 
known to be vicious, causing death to a human 
beinjj, was to he put to death, and regarded as 
unclean. But if it was known to be Tidooi^ »ba 
owner also was liable to iine, and even death (Bl* 
26, 81). k A thbf mtakaa aft miglbt ift 
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the act might lawfully be put to death, bat if the I 
•un hud risen the act of killitiG; liim wis toW t-e- 
g»rd«l M 0iiirdcs> (Ex. xxii. 2, 3). 

Mkntlt. Th« word emplojed in the A. Y. to 

transhxt* no less than four Hehfew tcnns, entirely 
distinct and independent both in derivatioo and 

oocon but cbm* 

viz. .Iu<%. iv. 18, whei*' it denotes the thing with 
whu h Jaei corered Sijen. It may be inferred that 
it w;isioin«|wrtof tlitngiiWfiarnitiire ofthetent. 
The clue to a more ernrt significKtion is pircn 1iy 
the Arabic rersion of Ute Polyglott, wtiii )i reiuki^ 
it hf ideat^iA^ ft word which ix ezplaine<i hj Dotv 
to mtan eolain artidai of • thick &bnc, in shape 
like a plaid or shawl, which are comnionly used for 
bed* bv the Ai-nlis.— 2. ( Kendt' red mantle" 

in I Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14; £xr. iz. 3, 6} Job i. 
90, H. 19 ; and Pa. dx. 29.) This word is in other 
pavvi_--< rf the A. V. n>r. !t^:. i "r ut," " cloak." 
and " lobe." This inconsistcocy is undesirable ; but 
ta. «oe case onlf— 'Oat «f Samuel— is it of import* 
anr^. It is intrrcstin;; to know that the pxitnent 
whidi his motiier made and brought to Uie intaat 
prophet at her annual visit to the Holy Tent at 
Sbiloh was a miniature of the official priestly tunic 
or robe; the lame tliat the great Prophet wore iu 
mature years (I Sam. zr. 27), and by which he was 
oo one ooca«ioo aetoaUy identified (nriii. 14).*8. 
Mttaidpheh (the Rehrev woid is iband in Is. iii. '22 
only). Appcirentiy some nilide ofa lady's dres.-^ ; 
probably an exterior tunic, longer and ampler than 
the internal «na, and provided with elMTw. But 
the most remarkable of the four is 4. AdderetA 
(renderrd mantle" in 1 K. xtx. 13, 19; 2 K. ii. 
8, 13, 14; elsewhere "gannent" and ••robe"); 
since by it, and it only, is donot»^1 the riu» or 
wrapper which, with tiie exception oi n strip oi' 
akin or leather ronnd his loins, formed, as we hare 
erery reason to believe, the sole garment of the 
]M«f4wt Elijah. It was probably of sbeeprddn, sach 
115 i v. ' n liy the inrnlern dervi>hca. 

Mft ocb, the tather of Achish, king of Gatii, with 
wheOB took refnge (1 Sam. nrii. 2). 

Ma 'on, one of the cities of the tiif <- ■ f Judah, in 
the district of the mountains; a member of the 
•ame group which cootaina also the namci of Cai^ 
m^l an<] Z'j'h ( Jc^h. xr. ^5). Its interwt for us 
iit-s 111 it-i connwion with iMvid (1 S:»m. sxiii. 24, 
25). 1'he name of Maon still exists all but un- 
changed in the nKHiths of the Arab herdsmen and 
p eesa n t s in the south ef I^le^tine. Main is a lofty 
er>nKtil hill, south of, and aknit 7 miles distant 

from, ikbnm. la thi. geneslogical reoordt of the 
tribe of Judah fn I Ctuwddfli, Haeo appeaia as a 

descendant of Tlobion. It .'•hould not hnwover 
overlooked that in the original the name of Maon is 
identical with that of the Mehmin^ and it It oaite 
possib!>> that hi-foTc iheooM|nnii it naf hm been 
oce of th«ir townii. 

Ib'wltea. the, a people mentioned in one of the 
n d dwics of Jehovah to the repentant l.«mr]Ues (Judg. 
z. 12). The name agrees with that ofa people re- 
Fid:r)g in the desert far south of I'ajestine, elsewhere 
in the A. V. called MEBtmiil ; but, as no iovaaifln of 
Inel by thb people ia ralated be(br« the date of the 
passage in question, varii ii^ oxplanations and con- 

i'ectures have been otfei^ed. The reading of the 
.XX.— ^'liidtan"— is remarkable as bein«; ftmd 
in With tlie gr<f.t MSS., and havintr on that arconnt 
a strong claim to be cooaidercd as the reading of the 
SDrietit Hebtvw tnst. 
Gov. IX B. 
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Ha ra, the name wnich Kaumi .tdopt^d in the 
exrUmatioo forced from her by the recognition of 
her ftUow-dtiacns at Bethlehem (Ruth 1. 20), 
" Call me not Kaomi (ploMaot), bat call ae Mam 
(bitte r , for Shaddd^M daftlfr^rarj-Uttvly (ha^ 
m*r) with me." 

Ifft'nh, a phwB whldi hy In flie wildenwae of 
Shur or Etham, three days' joui-noy distant (Kx. 
zv. 22-24, Num. zzziii. 8) from the pkee at which 
the Israelites craned the Knl Sea, and where was a 
spn'ni; of lji(t«»r wnter, street j?ned subs<>qnently by 
tiie rafltiiig iu of a tree which " the Lord showed ' 
to Mn<c«. It has been suggested that Moses made 
use of the berries of the plant GhirkUd, and which 
still it is Implied would be found similarly to o}»e» 
rate. Jfmrarah, distant 16J hours fmin Ayoitti 
Mcma^ has been by Kobineoa, as also by Burck« 
hardt, Schnbort, nod Wellstod, tdentiliedwitb it, 
apparently beoanic it is the bitten-st water iu the 
neighbourhood* Winer sap that a still bitterer 
well lies east of Manh, the datms of which Tii^ 
eridorf, it npprnrs, has supported. Lepsius prefm 
Wndy iihurundel. Prof. Stanley thinks that tlie 
claims may be left between thiH and liewarah, 

Mar'alaht one of the landmarks on the btwndwj 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 11). 

Xaran'atha, an expression used by St. Paul at 
the ooodusion of his tint Epistle to tha Corinthian* 
(xvi. 22). It fs ■ Gredsed fenn of Ae Anunaie 
wofil-; , ui (J//jh, " our I.oid rfmc'h." 

Marble. Like the (ireek ndpftapos, the Heb. 
$hish, the geocrie tenn fbr naiiilt, may pnAably be 
taken to tnenti almost rmy shlnintr stoiip. The Sfv- 
cailed marble of Solunioii't* aichttectural woiks, 
which Josephns calls A/0os Xsva^y, may thn» hare 
hr<>n limostone— fa) from near Jcrusalf m ; (6i from 
Lebauon (Jura limestone), identical witli tlie ma- 
terial of the Sun Temple at Baalbec; or (c) white 
marble from Arabia or obeiehen. Then can be no 
doubt that Herod, both in the Temple and dwirikere, 
employed Parian or other marble. The marMe pillars 
and tMscFM of various ooknua of the paUce at 6uaa 
came dovbtlem tmm Penlft Itmlf (Eetb. L 6). 

MaroheahTftn. pfoNrns.] 

Mnr'au. The i.vtuigelist Mark, who was cousin 
to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and the companion and 
reIIow-l.ilx>urf r of th<^ apostka Paul (l^ilem. 24) 
and I'eter (1 Ttt. v. 

Mardoehe'vi. 1. Mordecai, the uncle o( 
Esther, in the apocryphal additions (Ksth. x. 1, li. 
2, 12, xii. 1-6, xvi. IS { 2 JJaoc. XT. 36).— 8. ss 
Moiu'ccAi, who returned with Zertibbnbd and 
Joshua (1 Esdr. r. 8>. 

Mir'Mliah, one of the dttee of Jndah fn the di*. 
trict of the Slief'-lah or low ti-umtry; namod in the 
same group with Keilah aud iSEXlu (Josh. xv. 
44). If we nony so interpret the notices of 1 Chr* 
ii. 4*2, Hfbron it-e!f was colonized fiom Mareshah. 
It w;is one of the t ttits fortitied and ganisoueii by 
Rehoboam alter the rupture with the northern 
kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 8). The natural inference 
is, that it commanded some pass or position of 
approach (comp. '2 L'hr. xiv. 0 j. iM.anshah is 
I mentioned oooe or twice in the histcn'y of the Ma -- 
cabnmn strnfrgles. Judasprahahlypaaeed through 

it on his waT from Hebmu to aven^" the ileleat i-t 
Joseph and Azarias (I Mao:, v. 66 ). A few days 
kter it afforded n tonifte to Gorgias when severely 
wounded in the attack of t)iisit!ien« < 2 Mace. xii. 
35). It was burnt by Judas in Ids Idumaean war, 
IB fMriqc Ihn Hcbran to Aantof. Aboatthoyett 

2 L 
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J 10 B.C. it wvLn taken from the Idiimaeans hj John 
Hpcaniis. It wtis m ntim in the 4th century, 
when Euaebias aad Jerome dcecribe it M in the 
■ecoDd mile from Eleathpropoli*. 8^W. of Mt> 
jibrin — in all piob-ihility Eieutlieropi>lis — aixi a 
little OT«r a Konuui mile theretrom, is a cite called 
Jfmmkf wMdi it my poemblf the reprtMOMif* 
of the ancient M;ii-esli .^k On two other occaaionx 
Hareebah oom«a thrvi ard m Ute 0. T. (2 Chr. xz. 
S7; Mo. 1. 15)*— 4. Father of Hebron, and uftfar- 
fiitlr B son or deaoendant of Caleb the brother of 
Jerahnieel ^.1 Chr. ii. 42), who derived his daecent 
from Judah through Pham.—S. In 1 Chr. ir. 21 
we find Mareshah t^n named as datrring bisorigia 
from SiiKLAH, the third aga of Jad^ 

Kulmoth = MEBAiOTBtb* piiHt(aBpdr. 1 1 ; 
coup. £zr. Tii. 3). 

mift^ VMxMi (9 Maee. df. 85). 

Hark. Mark fl - Kvm-vli t is probalily the 
aame as "John whose sui-iuiin« was Mark" (Acta 
zii. 1 2, 25). Grottus indeed naliitains the eootnrjr. 
But John was tlii? Jewish 'inrnf, :in I Mark, a name 
of ffwjueut use amougst the Komiujjs. was adopted 
afterwnrds, and gradually superseded the other. 
John Mark waa the son of a certain Mary, who 
dwelt at Jertualem, and was therefore probably 
boru in that city (Acts id. 12). He was the cousin 
of Barnabas (CoL ir. 10). It was to Mary's house, 
m toa ftndliar bamt, tmt PM«r oniM amr hii da- 
lirerance from prison (Act* xii. 12), and there 
foood " many estbered together praying ;" aud 
probablf John lurk was oonveried by Peter from 
in*^iner him in his mother's house, for he speaks 
of "Marcus ray sttu " (1 Pet. v. la). The theory 
thil ba was one of the seventy disdplw ii wHboat 
any warrant. Another theory, that an event of 
the night of our Lord's betrayal, related by Mark 
alone, ia one that betell hiinneif, must not be ao 
promptly diimind (Mark xir. 51. 52). The detail 
of fluti ia mnarkaUy ninnte, the nuiia only is 

wanting. Tho most probable riew is that St. Mark 
•upprened his own name» whilst telling a story 
Wlucli be had the best aieaiii of knowinf. Anxioni 
to work for Chriat, he went with Paul and Barna- 
bas as their " minister " on their drat journey ; but 
at Ferga, as we have seen abuve, turned back (Acts 
xii. 2^, xiii. 13 :, On t!ie second journey Paul 
would not accept lum ai:jain as a companion, but 
Bamabna his kinsman was moi c mdulgent ; and 
thos he becaiM the oatue of the memonbla ''sharp 
e»nt«Btiaa** betwaen ihem (Acts tr. S6-40). 
Whatever was tbe cause of Maik's vacillation, it 
did not separate him for ever from Paul, ibr we 
fiod him bf the iMo of that Apoitlo in bit fint 
imprisonment at fJoriie fCol. iv. 10; Phihm. 'J4 
In the former )il;u:« a potiiible journey ot Mark to 
Asia is sfoki n ot*. Somewhat later he it with Peter 
at Babylon (1 I'ct. v. 13 S On liis return to A-.ia 
he seenu to have been with Timotliy at Kphesus 
when Paul wrote to him during his second iropri- 
■aonimt (2 Tioi. It. 11). Wb«i wo dMsit Scrip- 
tmt wo find tiM fiuto doabtfiil and evm inoon* 
sistent. The re!«ti<in of Mark to Pet.'r is of pn^t 
importaaoe iior our view of his Gospel. Ancient 
vijten with one ooimot nako tho Evangolisi the 
intei^reter of the Apostle I*cter. Some explain tliis 
word to mean that the office of Mark was to trans- 
late into the Greek tongue the Ai-amaie diHOyiWt 
of the Apostle; whilst otiicrs adopt the more pro- 
bable view tliut Mitrk wrute a Goitpel wbicii ouu- 

•netlf tbn tht othm to Fttar'o 
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preaching, and thus " interpreted " it to the church 
at large. The report that Mark was tlie oompanioo 
of Feter at .fiooM, ia no doubt of grei^ antiiqui^. 
Sent OB a tnhaion to Egypt by Peter, Marit thm 
founded tlie church of Alexandria, and preach«>l in 
various places, then returned to Alexandtia, of which 
dtnnh bawM bUnpyand tuff«>«d nonttfi'a dontb. 
Put none of tiiM lit«r ditiiia Ml on wnaii m* 
thority. 

Mark, 0«ipol of. The chaxacteristics of this 

Go*^j>el, the shortest of the four iuspirevJ records, 
will appear from the di,M.ni.^ion of the various 
queations that have been raij«d al>out it.— I. Sourots 
«tf tki$ Go^-^TbB tnditiott thA it five* tho 
teaching of Peter nrUiar Hhma of tho nrt «f tba 
A]>TstIes, has been allude^J to above. John the 

Presbjter ia spoken of by Pwiia as the ioterjurter 
ofPMer. IivnaNw calk Mark «ifait«ip(«iotieetator 

Pefrf," ind rites the oj^-v rr: - and the concluding 
woitIs ot the Gutipel &s we now pu«i>ess them (iti. 
X. 6). Euseblus says, on the authority of CleimnC 
of Alejcandria, tiiat the heareiB of Pt-t-^r <»t Rome 
deaired Mark, the foU'iwer of Peter, to ieave with 
them a recoitl of his teaching ; upon which Mark 
wrote his Gospel, which the Apostle aftorwuda 
aanctiooeii with his authority, and direeted thiA it 
should Ix? rciid in the Churches. Tei-tulli.m sj>eak-« 
of the Goapel of Mark as being connected with 
P at e r , aad ao baring apostolie auttority. If tho 
evidence of the .Apostle's eonnexioo with this Gos{<»l 
i-ested wholly on tb^ passages, it would not be 
sufleiCBty iiBoe the witoeasea, though many in 
number, are net all indejvndentof each other. But 
Uiere are peculiarities Lu the Gospel which are l^est 
explained by the supposition that Peter in some 
way superintended its composition. Whilst there ia 
hardly any part of ita narrative that is not common 
to it and some other Goepel, in the manner of the 
narratiTO then is oAm a marbad oluuaeter, which 
patiaaidoat onea tho aopporitioB diat wo haw Iwra 
a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. The pic- 
ture of the samo events is far mora vivid ; touches 
•ra iBtrodnead audi as oonld only ha noted by n 
vigilant ev' -vritn'-!:!!, and sitch as make vis almost 
eye-witness«s ot the Redeemer's doiijgs. To this 
mu«t be wlded tluit whikt Mark goes over the same 
trround for the most part as the other Evangelists, 
and especially Matthew, there aie many fiicts thrown 
in which prove that we are listening to an inde> 
pendant witnaM. Thus tho humble origin of Petar 
is made ImowB through him (i. 16>20), and lua 
c»»nneiinn with Capeniaura (i. 20); he ten>; ui 
that Levi was " the son of Alpbaeus " (ii. 14), that 
lifter wna tho name gf van hf ouf Lara to Shnon 
iii. 1C% and Boaneri;f« a surname adde^l by Him 
to the oani^ of two others (iii. 17); he a.<>»umes 
tlie existence of another body of disciples wider than 
the Twelve (iii. 32, iv. 10. 36, viii. M, xiv. 51, 
."j2) : we owe to him tii« name of Jairus (v. 22), 
the word ** carpenter " appliad to our Lord (vi. 3), 
tho nation of tho <* Syra|ihoaiidan " woman (vii. 
36) ; be Bubstitntaa iMniaauthafiir tho ** Magdala ** 
of Matthew (viii. 10",; he names Ilitlimaeus fx 
46) ; he alone mentions that our Lord would not 
ma^kr any man to carry any vo wd tbroogb tbo 
Temple (li. l^" ' ; -ni l {h-%t .simon of Cyicne was 
the lather of AJeian ler and iiufu* (xv. 21 ). All 
than are tokens of an independent writer, different 
from Matthew and Luke, and in the absence of 
other tradiUouB it is natural to look to Peter. Ono 

h^fat woqU bo tbitiwii an 
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this auMtioo from the waj ia wbkb Peter is iino> 
tkml in Hw Gviptt ; bat the t/wiAmem ii net aa 

dour as mit;ht have been expwted.— II. Relation 
9/ Mark to M-itihew and Luke. — The results of 
eritiekitn «s \o the reUtion of the three GoepeLi are 
soTn«"wliat humihatiu^. ITp to this day three viVws 
are maintained with equal aiiiour : (a) that Mark's 
Gospd is the origiDal Gospel out of which tlw oIlMr 
two hsre beat developed ; (6) that it was a 
pilatioa from th« other two, and therefore wa« 
written last; an<i fr") that it wrvs wpied from that 
of Ifattbew, aad fiunna a Uok of tramitioD between 
tiM oMmt tira. It to obHow that they refute one 
another: the same internal ev-i>!fnc« sutHccs to prove 
that Mark is the firtt, and the laat, and the iater- 
mediaite. IM as rttora to the fiMsta, and, taught 
by tbt?"» r>nn»ra<l ctions what is the worth of "in- 
ternal evidence," let tt« carrj our s>peculations no 
farther than tha Acta. The Gospel of Mark con- 
tains scarcely any avwto that are not redted by the 
others. There are verbal coincidences with each of 
the otben, and sornetunes {xx:ulii\r words from both 
■Met tflfrtber in the paralM place in Mark* Od 
Oe other Ikand, there ai« unmistekeable marks of 
in l'^l-^ii I T!ip hypifhesis which best meotj? 

these iacts is, that whilst the matter common to all 
ftiee ETangelists, or to tiro of them, to derired 
from the ond teaching of tl)e Ap<-i tln^, which they 
had purposely reduced to a common form, our 
BeiBgelist wrtt« att iDdcpendent witne«« to the 
trath, and not as a compiler ; and that the tradition 
that the Gospel was written under the sanction of 
Peter, and its matter in some dt'prw derired fitMn 
him, is made probable bj the evident tiaoes of aa 
of the narrathres.— III. Tkit 

Gotpfl irrittm primar-ili/ for Oentiks. — The Evan- 
gelist scarcely retien to the 0. T. in his own person. 
The w(Htl Law doss not onoaoasor. Tlie gonediegy 
of oor Lord is likewise omitted. Other matters in- 
tereeitii^ chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted ; 
such as the references to the O. T. and Law in 
M.itt. III. 5-7, the refli-xions on the request of the 
Seniles aiid Phaa iAut^ fur a sign. Matt xii. 38»4o ; 
the parable of the king's son. Matt. xxii. U14 ; and 
the avfiil dsnanctatioa of the Scribes and Pha- 
rfsecs te Matt. ndil. Explanations are gives in 
some plaix-s. which Jews could not iTequire; tiuis, 
Jontoa ia a " river" (Mark i. 5; Matt. iii. 6) ; the 
IMaaoa, « used to ftrt** (Hark 11. 18 ; Matt, 
ix. 14), and oth'?r customs of theirs an ?■ . nbed 
(Mark vii. 1-4; Matt. it. 1,2); ♦* the tun.- d tigs 
was not yet," i.e. at the season ot" the Passover 
(Mark li. 1 3 ; Matt. jxi. 19) ; the .S«<idii(<-»^' worst 
tenet IS mentioned (Mark xii. 18): tii« Mount ui' 
Olives is ** over against the temple (Mark xiii. 3 ; 
Matt, xxir. 3} ; at the Pawnver men «it " unle»- 
vtned bread** (Mark idv. 1, 12; Matt. xxvi. 2, 
17 , and e*|>laiuitions are ^ven whicii Jews would 
not n«ed (Mark zv. 6, 16* 42: Matt, xzvii. 16, 
87, 57). Fraoi the geDend tartimony of Uieae and 
other plaow, whatever may bo ol jw tt^I to an in- 
fcrenoe from one or other arooDg»t thvm, there is 
little doubt bok that the Gospel was meant Ibr use 
in the first instanop amongst Ofntiies.— I V. 7iW 
when the Gospel tens written. — It will be undor- 
dood fimn what has been said, that nothing positive 
can be asserted aa to the time nhen tilts Gospel was 
written. The tiwBlkNif are oontradlctory. lre> 
naeus s.iv'! that it was written after the death of the 
auatle Peter j but in otiier passages it is supposed 
tobtvfttUttMvPMB^alUiljaM. hdiaSible 



there is nothing to decide the questioo. It to not 
likely that It date* beAiri the reAnDos to Hatkfa 

the epiKtln to th'-' f\jlrs-'\iis (iv. 10), where he is 
only introduced as a relative at' Banmbui, as if this 
ware hto gmatart dtotiaetioo ; and thi« epistle was 
writtf^n rsliiut A, D. 62. On the other hand it 
w;is wtittfu before the desti-uction of Jerusalem 
(llii. 13, 24-30, 88t Ik.). Probably, therefoiT, it 
was writtea betwea i^D. 63 and 70.— V. Place 
where the Ootpel teas wrxtten. — The place is as 
uncsi-taiu as the time. Clement, Eusebiiis, Jerome, 
and £pi|>haniust prooounoe for Borne, and manj- 
modenis take tlw aano vfetr. Chiy s oetom thiofei 
Alei 111 fri '. ; but this is not cci finn v .- other tes- 
timony.— VI. Lmquage. — The Gospel was writteu 
to Gmlt; of tfito ttiere can be no doubt if aodent 
testimony is to weigh. Ba:-onius inde*si, on the 
authority of an old Syriac tnuislation, atKtertst that 
Latin was the original language.-*YII. Qenuinenett 
of the Gospel. — AH ancient testimony makes Mark 
the author of a certain Gospel, and that this is the 
Gospel which ha« come down to lu, there is not 
the least historical ground for dottfatiitt. Owing to 
the very few eeettooB fieeaKar to meek, evidenoe 
from Jilt ; i . tic quoLitloii \> ^Miewhat dilTiciilt to 
produce. Justin Martyr, however, quotes cb. ix. 
44, 4«, 48, siL 30, and iii. 17, and Ixwaeoadteo 
botJi the opening and closing words (iii. x. 6). 
An important testimony in any case, but donbly 
80 from the donbt that has been cast on the closing 
versifl (xvL 9-19). With the exception of theMr 
few rtnu the genuineness of the Gospel is placed 
above the reach of reasonable doubt.-- VI U. Styl* 
mi lHcUm.—l\i0 puipooe of tke flvaDgeltot seems 
to he to plaoe belbre tis a vivid pieture of the earthly 
acts of Jesiis, The style is peculiarly suitable to 
this. He OSes the present teaic instead of the nar- 
rative aortot, almoit In every chapter. Prceisa and 
minute det.^Is as to persons, places, and numbers, 
abound ia the narrative. AH these tend to give 
force and vividness to the picture of the hamiB life 
of our Loni. f»n the other mJc, the facts are not 
very exactly arriuiged. Its coucisencjis sometimes 
makes this Gospel more obscure than the others 
(i. 13, ix. 5, 6, iv. 10-34). Many pccaliarities 
of diction may be noticed ; amongst tiiem Ilia ftl- 
lowmg: — 1. Hebrew (Aramaic) words are used, 
but explained for Gentile readers (iii. 17, 33» v. 41, 
vii. 11, 34, ix. 43, z. 4«, sIt. 86, XT. S8, 84). 
2. Latin words ai« very freijuent. 3. Unnsutd 
words or phrases are found here. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent. 8. Thoaabstantive is often repeated 
in.st«;iil of the pronoun ; as (to cite from ch, ii. only) 

ii. 16, la, 20. 22, 27, 28. 6. Negatives are acc'u- 
mulatedfor the • < i . uiphasis (vii. 12, ix. 8, xii. 
34, XV. 5, i. 44;. 7. Words are often added to ad- 
verbs for the sake of emphasis (ii. 20, v. 5, vi. 25, 
also vii. iii, viii. 4, x. 20. xiii. 29, xiv. 30, 4:5). 8. 
'i'he same idea is otten repeated under another expres- 
sion, ax i. 42, ii. 25, viii. 15, sir. 88, Ac. 9. And 
sometimes the repetition is elTected by means of the 
opposite, as in i. 22, 44, and many other places. 
10. Sometimes anphsds is given by ample leitera* 
tton, as in ii. \ '\ 1^* 11. The elliptic use of Iva^ 
like that of i!ntu>% m classical writers, is found, v. 
23. 12. The word irtptirfr is used twenty-five 
tinws in this Gospel. 13. Instead of (ntufioikioir 
\(mfidyttr of Matt. Mark has (rvn&oikio¥ woiuy, 

iii. 6, XV. 1. 14. There are many wold^ jxHuliar 
to Mark. The dktioo of Mark preseuts the di(B- 
caity thai whSUt it ■hooiidt in LntiiB wordu, and in 
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that reokli Latin oqui Talents, it Is itili 
towh mora ■Mb to th* HcMntle iUtkn of llafe> 

thew th:in to the jmrer style of Luke.— IX. Qlio^- 
tioaa from th« Old TettamenL—'Wt followins Ii*t 
of rJb w BCM to tk« <N4 TMtanMl ii nonv or 
quilt eomplete : — 



Kki. a 


UaL ifL 


. s 


la aL 3. 


« *« 

11 3S 


Ler. xlT. 2. 


1 Sam. xzLC 


It. la 


la. vL 10. 


vIL e 


laxziz. IS. 


«5 " 


Ex. XX. 13, xsi. U* 


Ik. 44 


la IxvL 34. 


SU 4 


IVut, xxiv, I. 


» T 


Gen. ii. H. 




Kx. XX. 13-17. 


X». 17 


la Ivl. 7 : Jcr. «L IT. 
cxTilL 22. 


ZiL 10 


- 19 


iVut. xxr. lb 


» 26 


Ex- UL 6. 


. 2» 


Dent vti. 


. 31 


Lev. xix. 18. 


. M 

jdlt 14 


Pa ex. 1. 


I km. H. ST. 


„ 24 


Is. 10. 


Xlv. 27 


Z.xii. xtii 7. 


. 6a 


Diuu vil. 13. 



XT. aa^>la. 1111. la. 

«*X. Coiitmit of Oto ffo^MC^Thoagh HkS* Goipcl 

has little historical matter which is not shared with 
•onie other, it would be a great error to suppose 
that the Toioe of Mark could hftVt been silenced 
without injurj to the dirine harmoojr. It is the 
history of the war of Jesus against sin and eril iu 
the world during the time that He dwelt as n Man 
UDoiig men. its motto might well •■ Laogf 
observes, tiuiie words of Bitcr; ** Bow Goi| aooltttM 
Jer^us of N'lUJiiclh with thi' Holy Ghost .-iiid with 
power; who went about doing good, and lualiog 
an that wore of«pren«l of tlio ; for God was 

with Him " (AcUx. 38). 

Mar moUi = MGEEiioTH the priest (1 Ksdr. riii. 
62 ; comp. Ear. Tiii. 33). 

Har'oth, one of the town^ fTic western low- 
laud ot' Judah whase names are ailud<id to or played 
Upon by the prophet Micah (i. 12). 

Kuriage. The topics which this subject nre- 
lents to our consideration in connexion with Biblical 
lit<?i-riture may l>e most conveniently arranged under 
the following fire beads : — I, Ita origin and history. 
IT. The ootMitioat imder which ft inold be legally 
( f" r*''1. III. Th<? inodt's hy which it was efl'ecteil. 
IV. Tite social and domestic relations of married 
HA. V. The typical and ■Umvieal Klwanoei to 
mftrrisge.— I. The institution of marriaj:? t« foiindMl 
on tile requirements of man's nature, and dates frotn 
the time of his original creation. It maj ba aaid 
to have been ordained by Gixi, in as f.ir t\s man's 
nature was ordainei by llim ; but ib formal ap- 

Ctment was the work of man, and it has erer 
in its cssc&oe a natoial and dvil histitution, 
thea(^ admiUing of the hifudoo of a religious 
element into it. No sooner w.is the fonnation of 
woman effected, than Adam reoogDised in that act 
the will of the Cnater as to maira aodal oonditioa. 
*' Therefore .<.h.'\ll a man la^ve hi.s father nml his 
mother, and slmll clcare unto bis wife: and they 
■hall be one flesh (ii. S4)« Fpon these words, 
coupled with the cirrumi^tincca att«?ndant on the 
formation of the fir%t woman, we mar evolve the 
following principles: — (1) The unity of man and 
wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, 
■ad as ezprased in the words '< one flesh (2) the 
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iodiMolubleneas of the marriage bond, cxoept on 
the elroagest groondi («omp. Hatt. ziz* 9) ; (S) 

monocJimy, as the oHi^in.tl law of marri.ige ; (4) ths 
social equality of man and wife ; (6) iht subordiu» 
ation of the wife to the husband (1 Cor. xi. 8, 9 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 13) ; and (6) the rcsfipctive daties of ms\ti 
and wife. The iutiwluction of sin into the worl.i 
modified to a certain extent the mutual relations of 
men and wife. As the Uame of eedortaon to sia 
Uy on the Utter, the condition of svbotdinalloti 
was turnwi into s ul ' '.ion, and it w.^s .said 
her of her huahoud, be shall rule orer thee " 
(Gen. ill. Ill liie postdiluvial ago the asagw 
of mam'age were marktsl with the Mraplicity that 
charactei a patriardtal iitate of tociety. The 
rule of monogamy was re-established by the ex- 
ample of Xoah and his sons (Gen. rii. 13). The 
early pati ia]t:hs selected their wires from their own 
ftmily (Gen. xi. 29, xxix. 4, xvrSL 2), and tha 
necessity for doing this on religious grotmds supers 
seded the prohibitions that aflerwards held good 
against such marriages on ilie .«.'oro of kindred 
(Gen. XX. 12 ; £z. vi. 20 ; comp. JLev. rriii. 9, 12^, 
Polygamy prerailed (Gen. xri. 4, x«t. 1, 6, xxriii. 
9, -vxix. L'S : 1 Oir. vii. 14), hut to a great . x- 
tent dirested of the degi^iatiou which m niodem 
timai atladiea to that practice. In jad|^ng of it 
we must take into rej^ard the following considera- 
tions: — (1) that the principk of monogamy u tis 
retained, erea in the pnutice of polygamy, by the 
distinction made Iwtween the chief or oriipnal wife 
and the secoudaiy wives. (2) that the motire 
which led to polygamy was that absorbing desii-e 
of praeany which is pirmlent throoghout Eastern 
eowttma, and was especially powerftti among the 
Hebrews; and f3) that the power of n juarent ovt»r 
his child, and of a master over his slare, was paraf 
tnooat oven In matlen of marriage, indlcd in many 
cases to pha«t>s of jx.ly^rimy tliat are othfrwi-.* 
quite unmtelligible, for iitstance, to the cases 
where it was adopted by the husband at thtrtqmtti 
of his icife, under the idea that ( hiKli en bom tn n 
slave were iu the ey« of tlie law tho children ot l!ie 
mistress (Gen. xri. 3, xxx. 4, 9); or, again, t» 
cases where it was adopted at the instance of tho 
father (Gen. xxix. 23, 28 ; Ex. xxi. 9. 10). Di. 
roroe ah-o prevail'-d in the patriarchal age, though 
but one instance (»f it is lecorded (Gen. zxi. 14). 
Of this, again, wa mnet not judge by ear own 
st-^ndani. The Mi«aic laW ainml at m t --itin^ 
rather than removing evils which were in^parable 
fnm the etate of society in that day. Ila enct^ 
ments were directed ( 1 ) to the disco'jmfxpmpnt r>( 
polygamy ; (2) to obviate the imustice frequently 
cooseqiuDl upon the exerdsa of the righto of « 
&ther or a mast-er; (3) to bring divorce under 
some rcotriction; and (4) t4i eufoi-ce purity of life 
durii^ the maintenance of the matrimonial bond. 
The practical results of these relations may have 
been rery salutary, bat on this point we have but 
small ()i»portuniti<->s of jiniuing. The iis:iC'»s them- 
selves, to which we hare referred, remained in fall 
font to a lato period. In the poe(>Boby1eBuuk 
j-eriol nionociunv iipfK-ars to hare become more 
preraleut thiut at any previous time: icder?! w« 
have no instance of polvRamy during this period oa 
reixM J in the Bible, all the marnage* noticed being 
with single wires (Twb. i. 9, ii. 11; Susan, vers. 
29, 63; Matt, avili. 25; Luke i. 5; Acf.s v. 1). 
During the same period the theory ofmooopuny to 
eat forth in Eccios. svi. 1-27. Tha pnctioa «f 
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polygamT neTertheleM •till exij-teil ; Horod the 
Great iiad no \em than nine wirii> at one tmie. The 
abuse of Jivotcv continued unabated. Our Ix>rd 
RTxl His A]Hwtles re-establi»hed the integrity and 
sanctity of tiie man iage-bond by the following mea- 
iiutt; — (1) by the confirniation of the original 
tliarttr of vaniage aa tiw basis on which all ivgo- 
jattona ww to ba frunad (llatt. xiz. 4, 5) ; (2) 
oy th« 1 ('xti i( tion of divorce to the case of fomi- 
oatkm, and the probibttioo of r»>iiiarruuM in all 
fwnoos dbotctd «n impropo' grovndi (Matt. v. 

x\x. 9; Rom. vii.3; 1 Cor. yii. 10, 11); and 
(3) by the entorcernent of moral parity generally 
\nth. xiii. 4, &c.), and estfieciaily by tha formal 
con'1emnatii<ii of fomicatiou, wluch appeerts to Jiave 
)mix i:la&3«d amuDg aclA morally indillenaut by 
a certain party in the Church (Acta xr. 20). 
Shortir before IM Christian aiaaaimpoirtaDtdiaiige 
took {Maoa in tha views enlertaiiMd on tha qnestim 
of niarj iaire as affecting the spiritual and iuU-IU'ctujil 
{«rts of man's nature* Throughout tha Old Te»<- 
tuMat pniod mniaga was re^rdcd as tha fodls- 
peosablf duty of every ni;in, nor was it 6tirnii»*H] 
that there exwted in it any di^iwiiack to the attain- 
BMDt of the bigh^t degm of Itoiinpss. Id the 
interval that olap8<-d l«?tween the Old aiul New 
TesUmcut pencil, a spirit of asceticiam luid been 
arolved. The Eaim^ w«re the imt tA pn^MMind 
■Dj doabta aa to the propriety of maRiuie : soma 
of than SToidect it altogether, others aTMled them- 
aeires of it under restiictioiis. Similar views were 
adopted by the Tberapautae, and at a later period 
by theOnoaties; tiienoe fhay pasaed into tha Chria> 
tlan Church, forminsj one of the distinctive tenets 
of the l^ncratitcs, and tiiially developing into the 
aystcm af monachism.— II. The conditions of legal 
Tnarriase aie d«ti<ieJ by the [irohlLitions wiilch the 
law of any country impoMts upon ita citizeiii. lu 
the Hebrew commonwealth these prohibitions were 
of two kinds, according as they tcgolated marriage 
(i.) between an Israelite and a non-Israelite, and 
( li.; I>etwcen nn Ismohte and one of his own coni- 
munitj. i. The prohibitions relating to foreigners 
w«n» baaad on that inatlnetifa Ailing of eidttriva- 
ne&s, whi<:h fornix one of the l)onds of every social 
body, and which prevail* with peculiar str^igth iu 
« nida atata of society. The only disdnct prohi- 
bition in t!ie Mosaic law refers to the Cnnaanites, 
wiUi whom tlie Israelites were not to marry uu the 
ground that it would lead them inta idolatry (Ex. 
zuir. 16 ; Deut. rii. 3, 4). But beyond this, the 
legal disabilities to which the Ammonites and 
Moabites were enbjected (Deut. x.\iii. 3 ,, actcil as 
a Tirtnal bar to interaaaniuie with them, totailr 
wt?«Rtfng tha naniaga of lanwUtish wvmen with 
M(]«l)ites, Lut funnitliujj tluit of Israelite!) with 
Hoabite women, such as that of Mahloo with Ruth. 
Tha prabthitlod against nHiriagH with tii* Edomites 
or Egyptians was less striupent, ns a m;i]e of those 
nations rwoeived the right ot marriage ou his ndmis- 
iien to the full citixenship in the third generation 
of prowlytiaro (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). There were thus 
tnre« grades of prohibition — total in I'egjud to the 
Outaatiites on either side ; total on the »ide ot* the 
males in regard of tha Ammonitea and Jloabitea | 
and temporary on tha aide of tha malas in regard 
of the >>l('iiiiles and Egyptians, marriages with 
iemalea in the two latter instanoai being r^atded 
aa lagal. Marriagv hetweao Inadita women and 
jirt«dyt*d fbreigners were at all timei< of rare oceiir- 
reoce. in tba reverse case, vis., the marnage of 
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Israelites with foreiim wnmen it is, of course, ]iij;h[y 
probable that the wives becatue pt<^lv'tcs alier thvit 
marriage, as instanoad in the cam of Ruth (i. 16) ; 
but this was by no means invariably the case. Pro- 
selyti.^m docs not therefore appear to have been a 
sine qua non in the rase of a wife, though it was so 
in the case of a hnsband. In tha N.T. no special 
directiona am given on tiria head, hut the general 
prece{its of scpaiation between bdievirs and unbe- 
lievers (2 Cor. vi. 14, 17) would apply with 
special force to tha ease <^marrfag«. The progeny 
of illegal niarriaf;-s ^rt^vrpn I^^Ti-'liU's and n^ia- 
Israelites w;vs deM;nbe(t under a j>eculiar term, 
mamzir (A. V. •♦bastard"; Deut. wni. 3).— 
iL The reiiiilations relative to marriago betwwn 
Israelites aud l&raeiit«;i may be divided iuto two 
classes: (1) general, and (2) special. 1. The gen- 
eral regiuatiooa are baaed on ooogiderations of re- 
lationship. The most important passage i-elatinp 
to t)ies« is TOiiLiined iu Lev. xviii. G-18, wherein we 
bare in the first plaoe ageoend prohibition against 
narriagea between a man and Aa ** flesh af his flcah,'* 
and in the K^oud plac* s|>ecial jiroliibitions again.tt 
niaiTiage with a uiotlier, stepmother, sister, or half- 
sister, whetlier *' bom at home or ahrcmd," grand* 
daughter, aunt, whether by cunsTn^juiiiity on either 
side, or by marriage uu the fatlier's side, daughteiv 
inJaw, brother's wife, step-daughter, wife's mother, 
stepiigrand-daui^ter, or wiie's sister during tlie life* 
ttnia oT the wife. An exception is sabitqueatly 
made (Deut. xxv. 5i in fivnur of inarriai;e with 
a brother's wife in the event of his having died 
diildlesa: to Chb we ehall hanra occasion to rei^ 
at length. Different deirrees of guiltiness attached 
to tlie infringement of these prohibitions. The 
grounds on which these prohibitions were enacted 
are reducible to the following three head> : — (1) 
ujoial propriety j (2) the practices of hiytlicii na- 



tions ; and (3) 



oonveuience. The fint ot 



these grounds oomea prominently forward in tha 
expressloos by which the various offences are ch»> 
ractcriseil, as well as in the general prohibition 
against approaching the flesh 9i his flaih." The 
second motive to laying down these prohibitions vraa 
that the Hebrews might be prrserv<-d as a j>ecullar 
people, with institutions distinct from tho^e of tiie 
illgyptians aud Canaanites (Lev. xviii. 3), as well as 
of other heathen nations with whoni th>y inifrht 
come in coutauL The third ground of tiie pruui^ 
bitions, social convenience, comes forward solely in 
the case of marriage with two sisters simultaoaoittJj, 
the effect of which would be to vex " or inrUatg 
the first wife, and produce domestic jars. A re* 
marlcable exception to these jprohibitiona dieted in 
fiifanr of manfa^ with a deeenaed brother's wift^ 
in the event of his havinf.: died childless. The law 
which regulates this has been named the Levirate," 
from the Latin Mr, ** brather-m-hiw.'* The firet 
insf.ance of this custom occurs in the patriarchal 
pericxl, where Onaii u <ailed upon to marry his 
brother Kr's widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8). It was con- 
firmed by the Mosaic law (Dent. xxv. 5-9 *. Tlie 
Levirate marriage was not peculiar to the Jews; it 
has been found to exist in many eastern countries, 
partionlarlj in Arabia, and among the tribes of tha 
OROcaeos. The Levtrate law offered uttmerons op- 
l>oi1 unities for the exercise of that sf>irit of casuistiyi 
for which the Jewish teachers are so oonspicnooa. 
Ona audi case ia broof^ ibrward by tha Saddnceea 
for thes;ike of eiitonglini; our Lord, and turns up<in 
I the oomplicatMms which would arise in the workl to 
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come ^thc exhience of which the Snd(1iic«»s wTic;ht 
to ioTtkiiilate) from the cin-uimtaiices ot the s'une 
woman haviDg becD m.-irnotl to irrenil broLh«ra 
(Matt. xiii. 23-30'. The linl.hiiiiinl solution of 
thU dilEculty was ttint the wife wolll^^ n-vert to 
tli« first husband : oar Lord on th«> otht-r hand 
•ttbrtrta the Iiypothcsis oa which the dilficulty 
mm based , viz., that the material oonditions of 
the prp.sent life were to be carriwl on in the world 
to come i and thus He mKxU the true char act er 
«f nntitt* M a temporary sad laai^himiaii initi- 
tation. Numerous ditf' u'tir^ arc sutrtri'sted, and 
aslDUte regolatioDs laid down by the 'I .-timudical 
writers, the chief authority on the subj*i-t Mag 
the book of the Mi>hn.-\, entitled Tef>amoth. From 
the prohibitions expressed in the Bible, others have 
be«n dtNluoeil bj a prooe« of infrrential reasoning. 
Thus the Talmndists added to the Levitical relation- 
ship* sereral remoter ones, which they termed 
teoondiry, such as pmndmothtT ami ^re^it-praml- 
mother, graatymdrfiild, &c. : the onlj points in 
wbloh €&f at all toncbcd tha Larltieal degrees 
were, that they added (1) the wife of the fithei's 
uterine brother under the idm that in the text the 
iMOthtr dflKribed was only by the same bther, and 
(S) the mother's brother's wife, for which they had 
ao anthority.>»2. Am<»tg the spedal proinbitioais 
W bava to notice the foUowing. (1) The high- 
priest was forbidden to marry any except a virgin 
selected from his own people, i.e. ko Israelite (Ler. 
Hi. 13, 14). (2) The priests were less restricted 
kt their choice; thejr w«i« onlv prehibitad fam 
tnarryiog proetltotai and ^Toraeo womw (Lvr. zd. 
7 . '(:?) Heiresses were prohibited from marrying 
out of their own tribe (Num. xxzTt. M ; oorop. 
Tall. vU. 10). (4) Pleiaooa ddaetiTa in |iliy«teal 
powers were not tn intermarry with Israelites by 
virtue of the r^uktions m Deut. zziii. 1. (5) Ju 
the Christian Churdi, faUiopa and deacons were 
prohibited from having more than one wife (iTim. 
iii. 2, 12), a prohibition of an ambiguous nature, 
inasmuch as it may ri'f. r (1 1 V) polygamy in the 
ordinary Moie of the term, as explaUied by Tbeo- 
doret, and most of th« Fatiiers ; (2) to marriagv 
at\er tlie dectwse of the 6rst wife ; or ''3 to ni:\r- 
riage after divorce during the Uietime of the tint 
win. ThaprobaUaHBteiaaaooBdnarTiagaofaay 
kind whatever, including all the ihrw ca.s.-s alhided 
to, but with a special reference to tiie twu kst, 
which woa allowable in the case of the laity, while 
the first was equally forbidden to all. A similar 
prohibition applied to those who wci-e caiididate^ tor 
into the eoclesiiastical order of widows, 
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there was no ohjivtion to t5i" r'-in-irn i ji^ i?f thm 
original parttee, it the divorced wi)e hmi remained 
unmarried ia At interval. In the N. T. thaa are 
no direct prerppbt on the subj<«ft of the re-mam'a:^ 
of divorced p» i .sona. All tiie remai ks bearing upon 
the point had a primary reference to an aotirely 
different subject, vix. the abuse of divoica. With 
regard to age, no restriction is pronounced in the 
Bible. Karly mairiatje is sjHjkeu of with approval 
in several passages ( I'rov. ii. 17, r. 18 ; la. Ixii. 5), 
and in iwucins; this general fManieiit to tibc 
more definite one of yeai-s, we must tike into ac- 
count the very early age at which persons arrive at 
puberty in Oriental ootmtries. In modem Egypt 
marnas^p tak.*j jilnce in pencral before the brid** 
has atttined the age of 16, lrequ«illy vhea she 
i> 12 or 13, and ocrasiooally when she is only 10. 
The Talmudists forbade marriage in the case of a 
man under 13 years and a day, and in the case of 
a woman under 12 years and a day. The nsuai 
age appears to hava been higbnr, about 18 yean. 



wbataiar that «rdar maj hare beoi (1 Tim. v. 9) ; 
In this caw the wofda ^ wift of ono nan " can be 

applied but to two ca><»s, (I ] to re-marriage after 
the decease of the husband, or (2) afler diriHx:e. 
TluftdiToMwaa obtained eonMllnMt at the instance 
of the wife, is implicl in Mark x. 12, and 1 Cor. 
Tii. 11, and is alluded to by several classical writers. 
But St. Vant piobably refers to the general question 
of re-marn'ape. ('7 Wi«b repird to the general 
question of the re-unu i i.i'^e of divorcwi jici^ns, 
there is some difficulty in iL^^-ertaining the sense 
of Scriptura. Aooording to the Mosaic law, a wife 
divorced at the iastance of the bosband might marry 
whom she like<l ; but if her so>ond hiislxind li I < ; 
divorosd her she oould not revert to her first boa- 
hand, an the gitnmd that, aa fiir ta he was ooo- 
ojrned, she was ■* let ' -1 " ' I'l it iiiv. 2-4); we 
may iofer fimn the statemeot of the ground that 



Certain days were find fer the oentnMiies e^ba> 

trothal and marriage — the fni tli l .;.- f, r s i / ns, 
and the fifth for widows. The more mwleni Jevra 
similarly appoint different days for vir^ns and 
widows, Wwhif-i-lav and Friday for the former, 
Thm«iay tor the latter (Picart, i. 240 ,— Hi. The 
customs of the Hebrews and of Onent^d nationa 
generally, in regard to the preliminaries of marriaee, 
as well as the ceremonies attending the rite itself, 
differ in many respects from those with which we 
are fiuniliar. In the fint phMse, the cboka of tlm 
Inlde dsvotved not oo the nndegiuwiB himsrif^ hat 

on his relafions or on a friend depute*! by the bride- 
groom for this purpose, it docs not follow that 
the hridegroom'ii wishes ware not ceoMilted fai tUa 
arrangement. As a ijeneral nile the pro|>osal orig- 
inat*Kl with the fianily of the bridt^jioom. The 
imaginary caM of women soliciting husbands (la. 
iv. 1 ) was desi(;ne<l to convey to the mind a picture 
of the ravages of war. The consent of the maiden 
was sometimes asked (Gen. xxiv. 58); but this 
appears to hare been snbovdinate to the prerioua 
oensent of the h&m and the adntt hrethera (Gen. 
xxiv. 51, xx.xiv. II). Occasion.iny the whole bu- 
siness of selecting the wife was letl in the bands ol' 
afiiend. The sdeetion of tba bride was (ollowad 
by the esjwusal, which was not altogether like oar 
" ent^iii^ement," but was a formal proceedrng, under- 
taken by a friend or legal lepie se utattfa «b the 
p.irt of the bn.ieeroom, and by the parents oa 
the part of the bnde ; it was conlun>ed by oaths, 
and accompanied with presents to th« bride. These 
presents ware described by difierent terms, that to 
the bride 1^ mohar (A. Y. « dowry"), and tfast 
to the relations bv ntyittan. Tim - She<:hem ofler» 
" never so much dowxT and gift '' (Gen. xxnv. 12), 
the former for the bride, the latter the relatioaa. 



It has b.v ri sn] ]. . '^•d indeed that the mohor was • 
pice paid di.wu to the father tor the sale of hls 
daughter. Suc h n custom undoubtedly prevails in 
certain paiis of the E !5t nt the present day, but it 
docs not appur to hare been tiie case with free 
women in patriarchal times. It would nndoubtedly 
be exjHHied that the mohat should be pruportionad 
to the i^sition of the brnie, and that a poor nuuk 
lid not on that account affonl to marry a rioll 
wife (1 Sam. xviii. 23). A " settlement," ia th« 
modem sense of the term, <, a writtn doeuncnt 
s'X'urine I ■ itr f > Ml' wit' , did not come into 
use until the post-Bab^loiuaa period: tfae only iA'- 
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•tiaoe w hurt «f ooe is in Tob. rii. 14* where it is 
dverfM w» an ♦•toftnnnent'* Th« Talnraditts 

itv' -I Ir a ketttfyjh, and have laid down minute 
directions aa to the disposal ol t^ie aum aecured, in 
a treatiae of the Miahna expressly on that subject. 
The act ^fw-trothal was celebrated by a fva.vt, >! 
•moDg the more modern Jews it is the custom lu 
•ome parts for the bridegroom to place a ring on 
tba bride 'a Hoger. Some writera have endeavoured 
to proT« that the rings noticed in the 0. T. (Ex. 
ZXXT. 22 ; Is. iii. 'Jl i were nuj)ti:il liii^, but there 

ia ooi the al^hteat evidenoe of thia. The nog was 
B«v«rllielM i«gavdad ainoi^ the Hebrews aa a tolran 

of fi-lelitj (Gen. xli. 42), and of ;t<loj>tiun info a 
fiuniijr (Lulie xr. 22). Between the beUuthai aud 
th* nwrriage an interral elapaed, varying from a 
few dats in the jntriai'chal ixgc (Gen. xxiv. oh), tn 
a tall vt-iir for virgins and a montli for widow* iu 
Iat<>r times. Durmg this period the bride-elect 
lived with her finendSf and all oommonicatioa \m- 
tween herself and her future hosband WM carriad 
on through the me<liiim of a friend deputed for the 
pnrpoee, termad the " friend of the brid«{!;room 
(John iii. 29). Sb« waa DOir llriaally regnrdcd as 
th- wife ot her future husband. Hence faithleasnesa 
on her part was ponishable with death (I>eut. xxii. 
23* 24), ibe hnriMUid having, however, the option 
of ** pitting her away" ;Matt. i. 19; Deist, ixh . 1 ;. 
We now c(>me to the wedding itself; aiid la thus 
the moAt cbaarvable point ia^ that there were no 
definite religiona eemaontas connected with it. It 
is probable, indeed, that some formal ratificaUoo 
of the e^|K>usAl with an aith took pbice, .xs implitfl 
in M>me allusioos to marriage (liU. zvi. H ; Mai. ti. 
14), particularly in tiM eiprwafoB, **tht wmmot 
of iwr 0©.i" i Frov. ii. 17 , as applied to the mar- 
tiaga bond, and that a bluing was pronoonoed 
{Gm.saw,60i Roth iv. 11, 12> sonMliiiNi tlie 
parents (Tob. vii, 1"). But the essence df the 
n.i-uTi«ge oeremuiiy oousisted in tlxe removal of 
the bride fivm her father's house to that of the 
bridegroom or his father. Tiie bridfgitwm prc> 
pared himself for the occasion by putting on a festive 
dress, and especially by (iL-icin^ on his head tho 
handacime tarbaa deachbed by the term pcir (I*. 
hn. 10 ; A. V. '^onuuMDta"), and a naptttl crown 
or garliUid (Cant. iii. 11): In w i , revlolentof myrrh 
and fnudunceuie and '* all powdeiii of tiie merchant " 
(GuKt. iii. 6). The bride prepared heradf fnr the 
cf remony by taking a bath, penenlly on the day 
prei;ediQg tho wedding. The uoUuis of it in the 
Bible ai« so few as to have escaped general obson-a- 
ti.>n Ruth iii. 3 ; Ex. xxiii. 40 ; Eph. v. 26, 27), 
The distinctive feature of the bride's attire was the 
tf^l^pA, or " veil " — a light robe of ample dimen- 
■OBiy vbich ooTcred not only the &oe bat the whole 
perm (Oen. xitr. 65; «omp, zisfiil. 14, 15). 
Thi* w.w ret^arded as the symlxJ of her submis- 
aioo to her husband (1 Cor. xi. 10). She also wore 
• pecaUar girdle, named kitfuthtrnn, the "attire" 
(A. v.), which no bride could forgpt (Jer. ii. 32) ; 
and ber head waa uowned with a chaplet, which 
WM ttftSn to distinctive of the bride, that the He- 
brew term calldh, '* bride," originated from it. If 
tlte bride were a virgin, she wore her hair flowing. 
Ber robes were white (Rev. xLx. 8), and sotnetimes 
embroidered with fold thread (I's. xlv. IS, 14), 
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■nd ooTWrad with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8): At 

further iiecked out with jewels (Is. xUx. 18, hi. 
10 I Kev. xxi. 2). When the fixed hour arrived. 



groom let forth fh>m hia bonw, attended by hia 
fXPOwattMii (A. V. <* eempanioaa," Judg. xir. 11 ; 
"children of the bride-chamber;" Matt. ix. 15), 
preceded by a band of musicians or singers (Gen. 
ixxi. 27; Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9; 1 Mace. ix. 39% 
ni'd accomp-inied by pcntons l>earitig flainWatix 
- iv<ir, X. 2; ilatU ixv. 7; eomjuire Jo:, xxv. 
10; Rev. xviii. 23, "the light of a candle"). 
Having reached the house of the bride, who with 
her maidens anxiously expected his arrival (Matt. 
XXV. t)), he conducted the whole jwtrty b;iok to hia 
own or his father's house, with every demonstration 
of gUdnesa (Ps. xlv. 1 5). Ott tfaeir msf bade thej 
were joined by a paity of maidens, friends of the 
brkie Kiid bridegixmm, who were in waiting to oatch 
the pi-ocession as it passed (Matt. SST. 6). Tb« 
inlmbitanta of tlx- jdao- pressed out into the streets 
to wiitch the procea&ioo (Cant. iii. 11). At the 
house a fenat wwptepared, to which all the triends 
•nd oeighboun were invited Geo. xxix. 22 ; Matt. 
Zlii. 1-10 ; Luke xiv. 8 ; John u. 2), and the festi- 
vitii's wnv protracted for seven, or even fourteen 
days (Judg. xiv. 12: Tob. Tiii. 19). The gaeata 
were proTMM by the boat with fttttof nbea (Matt, 
xxii. n ';, and the feast wa- eidiveuiil with riddles 
(Jud);:;. xiv. 12) and other amuwments. The bride- 
groom now entered into direct commookation with 
the bride, and the joy of the friend was " fulfilled" 
iii hearing the voice of the bridegroom (John iii. 29) 
converging with her, wbidi be regarded as a satin* 
factory testimony of the aoceaw of bis share in the 
work. The last act in the ceremonial was the con> 
ductins; of the bride to the biidal eliamber, clu-der 
(Judg. XV. 1 ; Joel ii. 16), where a canopy, named 
chitppdh, was prepared (Pk. m. b ; Jo^ ii. 16). 
The bride wa.s still L-onipletely veileti, so that the 
deception practised on Jacob ^Gen. xxix. 23) waa 
vary pMriblei A newly married man was exempt 

from militar}' service, or from nnv public business 
which might draw him away fitim hi)> iiome, for 
theapm Of * year (Deut. xxiv. 5) : a similar pri- 
vilege waa granted to him who was betrothed 
(Deut. XX. 7).— IV. In considerinfi; tlie social and 
doinestic (Xinditions of m:irn'"<l life among the He- 
brews, we most in the iirst place take into aocotmt 
the positiMi iiaigned to wemen geoendhf in their 
.social K«le. Tliero is abtmdant evidence tluit wo- 
nwn, whether married or unmarried, went about 
with their turn imveiled (6cd. xil. 14, 16, 
Ga, xxix. 11 ; 1 Sam. i. 13^. Women not nnfre- 
iiueiitly held important olhces. Tlvey took Uieir 
pert in matters of public interest (Ex. xv. 20; 
1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7) : iu short, they enjoyed as much 
freedom in ordinary life as the women of our own 
country. If such was her general position, it is 
certain that the wi£» moat have eiereiBed an im> 
portaot infinenes in ber own home. She appeani 

U) have taken her part in funnily iifTiirs, and even to 
iwve et^oyed a considerable amount of independence 
(3 K. ir. 8: Judg. ir. 18; 1 San. nr. 14, Ac). 
The relation."! of hn.sb.ind and wife 8p|>t'ar to have 
been chaiatteriiied by atfection and tenderness. At 
the same time we cannot but think that the eaoep> 
tions to this state of affairs were more numerous 
than is consistent with our ideas of matrimonial 
happiness. One of tlie evils in:«eparable from poly- 
gamy ia the diaoomfinrt ariaing ktm the jeakliiaiea 
and qoarrda of the aereral wivea (Gen. xzi. 11 ; 
I iSim. i. R'l. The pill chase of wiviu, and tha 
small amount of libeily allowed to daughters in 
thachaiwafbwIaikNf nrait mariuUjr ham lad ta 
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unions. la the N. T. the mutoal rela- 
^hoUod and wifii are • rabject of fivquent 

exhortaUoa (Eph. T. 22, 33; Col. iii. !S, Ifl ; Tit. 
ii. 4, 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. U7). The dutitai of th^^ wit« id 
the Hebrew hoosehold were multifarious : in addi- 
tion to the general etipeiinf^ndcnr ■ of the tlomoBtio 
arrangements, such as oxikinc^, itom which even 
women of rank were not exempted (Geo. sviii, 6j 
2 Sam. xiii. 8), and the Uivtributioa ot food at meal- 
times ^Pfov. xni. 15), UwaBMiuftctim of tliodolh* 
ing and the varioiu textures ieqiiii(Hl in an Ka&b?i !i 
flsUblkhmant devolved upon her (Pror. xxxi. 13, 2 i , 
82), and if ah* wartamodal ofaetiirityaodilcill, she 
l^roduced a surplus of Hne linen shii-ts ar ! r !!««, 
which she sold, and so, like a well-freighted ir.^ : ciiaut- 
ship, broui^ht iu wealth to her hw^h;iii<l iVoin afar 
(Prov. XXXI. 14, 24;. niL» lepil rights of the wife 
are noticed la Ei. sxi. lU, under the thioe beads of 
food, raiment, and dutf of mai-riage or conjugal 
irighU«— V. Tb* aU^dinl and typkal aUusions to 
BMRiage bava aadtrnve raftrenoB to om subject, 

viz., to exhibit the s}tiritual relatiijii-sliip Ix'twoeu 
God and his people. The earliest form, in which 
tha imaga ia impliad, ia is Um axpraanaoa *' to go a 
whoring," and "whoi^om," a*; descriptive of the 
rupture of that relationship bj acts of idolatry. 
These expressions hare by soma aniteia been token 
in thfir pr;m;iry and literal eHise, as j^Hiinting to 
Vie liantiou^ practices of idolatcis. But Uiia de- 
atrap the whole point of the comparison, and is 
apiWMd to tha piaia hmguaga of Scriptura. Tha 
dfrieet eomptiriton with marriage It confined in 
the 0. T. to the prophetic writings, unIe^a we re- 
gard the Canticles as an allegorical work. In the 
K. T. tha image of tha brid^;raom ia tnaakntA 
ftxtm Jehovah to Girist (Matt. ix. 15; John iii. 
29), and that of the biide to the Church (2 Cor. 
ti. 2 ; l:ev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, XxU. 17), and the com- 
pcirison thus established is convpttr! hj <t. Pjuil 
iutu an illustration of the position iutu muiual duties 
of man and wife (Eph. v. 23-32). The bi each of 
tha onioa is, aa bafoia, dawribed as fornication or 
wbomlom in rtfiireooa to tha mjatfcal iiubyloo 

(Krv. XV A. T, 2, 51. 

Kara' Hill. [ABGOPAaos.] 

Ktr'ana, one of tha sann prineia of FMb, 

"wise men whioh knew tht^ finies," which saw the 
ki.ig'8 face and sat tiibt iu the kingdom ( Esth. i. 14). 

Xar'tha. Tliis name, which does not appear in 
the 0. T.^ belongs to the later Aramaic. Of the 
Martha of the N. T. there is comparatively little to 
be raid. The facts recorded in Luke x. and John 
JO. indicate a chaiactar devout aflar tha outMiiaiy 
Jewish type of devotion, sliaHtq^ in Messaanw hopca 
and accepting .Ii»mis ;is the Ciiri.-'l ; nh;uitig aUo in 
the popular belief in a resurrection (John xi. 24), 
but not rising, as her aietar did, to tha belief that 
Christ wa.? niiikiuc: the rtei-n.il life? to belong, not to 
the future uuly, but to tiie pr^nt. When she 
fiist conies before us in Luke x. 38, as receiving 
her Lord into her house, she loso^ the ailnuie^ uf 
her spirit, is " cumbereil with much »i.rvinjj," is 
"careful und troubled about many things." She 
needs the reproof "one thing is needful ;" but her 
love, tliongh imperiSNrt in i(a form, is yet i-ecognuted 
as true, and she too, no less than Laznrua and 
Mary, has the distinction of being one whom Je^us 
loved (John xi. 3). Her poaition here, it may be 
noticed, is obviously that of the older >i.sfer, tlie 
hcoii and manager of the household, it has been 
eeqieotaiail that aha wai tha vifa or widow of 
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Simon the leper" of Uatt. xxri. 6 and Mark 
alT. 8. The aama character akowa itadf hi tlM 

hi-story of John li. Tlie same B[.irit of complaint 
timt slie bod &howu before tiud^ uttctauce aj^.uu 
(ver. 21), but there ia vow, what there was not 
before, a fuller £uth at once in His wisdom and 
Hii power (ver. 22). And there is in that sorrow 
m education for her as well as for othei-s. She n^ea 
Cram tha ftnnnia of tha Phariaee'a creed to the ooo- 
ftedoo whfdi no **flerii and blood," aobonMntradi- 
l.y.n-.. . ould Live revealeil to her (ver. 24-27'. Her 
name appears once again in the N. T. bhe is pr«««ot 
«ltbeaiq>p«ratBathany as ''serving "(John xii. 2). 
The old character shows iti>*lf still, but it h.-ui bcvn 
freed from evil, bhe is no longer " cumUrcd ,' ' uo 
longer impatient. AdlTity has been calmed by tmst. 
When other voices are niiswl against her sister 'a 
ovcrtiuwing love, her^ is not heaid among tl>em. 

Maxy of deophaa. »'^o in A. V., but aocu- 
rately ''of Clofaa." In St. John'* Ooapcl wo 
t«ad that «thera atood by tha mm of JaMa Hia 
motlif'i , ;ai I His mother'.s .^jster, Mary of Clopaa» 
and Morr Magdalene" (John xix. 25}. Tlie samo 
group of women ia deaeribed by St. Hatthaw na 
txinsistinij of" Miirv Ma^daL-ne, and Maiy of .lamea 
and JoM23i, and tlie motiier of Zi'lrtilef's chiidien '* 
(Matt, xxvii. 56); and by St. Mark, .us " .Maiy 
M.icdalene, and Mary of Jamt s the Little and of 
Ju6tis, oud Salome" (iLiri; xv. 40). From a com- 
parison of these paa«ages, it ap^iears that Mary of 
Ckpa^ and Mary of Jumet the Little and of Joaea^ 
are tha aame person, and that she was tha Mtcr «i 
St. Mary the \ irgin. There is an apparent diffi- 
culty in the fact of two sisten seeming to bear th« 
name of Mary. Bnt tha fiKt of two aisten havhif 
the same name, though unusu.'tl, is not singular. 
MiRiAJI, the sister of Mum^, may hare been the 
holy woman affer whom Jewish mothers called 
their f^n:_!iteis, just as Sp,tni.>sh mothers not uufre- 
quently give tire name of Miuy to their children, 
male and female alike, in honour of St. Mmj the 
Viigiu. Tills is on the hypotiieaia that the two 
names are identical, but on a doae exandnatiw nt 
the (ireek text, we tind tliat it is })<>s-^iljle tluit thla 
was not the ca^ St. Mary tlie Virgin is UapiifA ; 
her dstar ia Maplm. Uaij of Clopaa waa ptobablj 
the elder sister of the Lord's mother. It would 
seem that slie had mai t led (Jlopas or Alphaeus whila 
her sister was still a girl. Slta had fimr sooa, and 
at lejiif three dausrhters. The names of the Am^h- 
tcjs aie unknown to u.^; those oi tlie «>«:>us are 
James, Joses, Jude, ."^imon, two of whom beojime 
enrolled among the twelve apostlca [jAMESjt and * 
third (Simon), may have succeeded hia brother in 
the ch.irge fif the Churrh of Ji'iusaJeni. Of Jt'Srs 
and the daughteia we know nothing. Mary herself 
ia brought before oa tor tha first time on the daj 
of the Crudtizion — in the parallel p tssi^es already 
quoted from St. Matthew, 8t. Mark, and f^t. John, 
in the evening of the same day we tind her ntting 
doMilatcly at the tomb with Mary Magd.dene ( Mutt, 
xxvii. (jl ; ilai k xv. 47), and at the dawn U twister 
morning she w.as ag-aiu there with sweet spui-s, 
which she had prepared on the Friday night (Matt. 
xxTiii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiii. 56), and waa 
one of those who had " a Vision of angels, w hicix 
said that He was oUve" (Lakexxiv. 23). Tbeeo 
are alt tha gBmpeea ^t wa liave of her. Clopna 

i>r Alph:teiix U not mentione<l at all, exwjjl as de.-i^- 
natmg Maiy and James, it is probable that he 
daad hafiMt tha nidatvy of oar huA tatoh- 
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■Mnoed. Joseph the husband of St. Mary the Virgin, 
«■» likewise dead ; and the two widowed sisters, 
M was natural both tor coinfuit and for protection, 
mmt in th(> eri«tom of liTtog tog«ih«r in out booae, 

Wmtj Hn^MWut, Fmir£ffei«taplnnaHiM 
Vi iv beiu pven of this xutme. (1.) That which at 
hi-st suggrsts itMif OS the most natural, that she 
Mine from ths town of Magdak. TIm ■tatancBt 
that tlie women with whom slw journeyed, followed 
Jesus lu Gahlee (Mark xr. 41) agiee» with this 
■otioa. (2) Antttbor eoqitanntion has been found 
in the &ct that the Talniudic writers in their ca- 
luamies against the Nozarenes malte tneutiun of a 
ilirimm MegaddeU, and exphiin it as meaning " the 
twioer «r plaittr of iiair. (3) EHber wrkKHd/, 
•r wHb tM pitriitie fbndiMM ibr partmomimktj 
J' rume s<^ iti her uame, and in tli.it of her town, , 
the ok! Migdol ( s a watch-tower), and dwells oo the 
f lneMleaw ncowiioiHy. TIm imm denolM tlM 
stedfastneM of her fhifh. f4) Orig^en sees in her 
name a prophecy of her i»piritujil gi • ntni-^ as having 
miniataivd to the Lord, and been tlie first witness 
of His wurrectiou.— 1. She comm Uffoie us for the 
first unw iu Luke viii. 2, amou^ thu wuiueu whu 
♦* nbiittortHi unto Him of their substance." Ail 
•ppw to have oocopied a position of oomparatiTe 
wealth. With all the chief motive was that of 
gTAtitiiii^' for their (lelivor.incc fiom "evil spirits 
Mid lotiniutiea." Of Mary it is said spedaUj that 

seTCfi d«vH« wnl out «f ber,** and the nonlNr 
: , ! . ♦ , v -n >f ,tt. xii. 4o, auJ the "Lepon" of 
Giui&rcue domuuiac (Mark v. 9j, a possetsim 
of man than onlinary nalignitjr. W« mot think 
of hrr acconiingly, as having had, in thoir most 
aggravate forms, some of the pbenommi ul mental 
and spiritual disease which we meet with in other 
demoniacs, the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
ooQsctousneas, the preternatural frenzy, the lonfi^ 
continued fits of silence. From that state of misery 
she had beat mit tm bj tba pretence of tbe Healer, 
and, m the alaenee, as w« may infer, of othw tie^s 

ami duties, she (" u.i ! her Siifety .ukl hor bIer-M>dijirt»s 

in following Uim. It will explain much that follows 
itwt nmember that thia lift of mteWntion mint 

h.ive brought Mary M.i^ilali iie into companionship 
«.t llie ti(-.*<^>t nature with S^ilome the mother ol' 
J,\m«'i and John (Murk XV. 40). ami even ftl>o witli 
M.iry thf mother ot" ihe Lord ( Joiiu ii.\. Jj). The 
wouitOi who tlias devoted themselves are not in\>- 
sninent in the history : we bava no rNOfd of their 
iBoda of life, or abode, or hopes or ftm daring tba 
fi>«r aannratoDs days that preceded t!M omoifixion. 
They " '*t<x>-l iifjir otr, heholiiuii: these things" (Luke 
nxiii. 49) during the dosing hours of the Agony on 
tho CroM. TV aamt dose aaiodatioQ wUeb dmr 
,him top fh(;r there is sven afterwards. She remains 
jy the crma tili ail is over, waits till the body is 
t.nk«ii down, and wrapped in the lineo-cloth nnd 
pl iL-ed in the garden-s.-yiulrlire of Jo.-e|ih of Arima- 
thea, (^latt. xzvii. 61 ; Mark xr. 47 ; Luke xxiii. 
5.'>). The mbbuth that followed brought an en- 
fairei rest, but no sooner is the sunset over than 
ah«, with Sahme and Mary the mother of James, 
"brought sweet t-iwy^i tiiat they might oome and 
anotet '* tho body (>]ark zvL 1^ The next morn- 
ing aeoordtngly, in tiw cvlieit (bwn (Ifatt. ssviii. 
1 ; Blark xvi. '2 ) they come with Uary the mother 
of Jamca, to the sepulchre. Mary Magdalene had 
httn to tbo tomb and had fbmtd it empty, bad seen 
the ** visioo of .inj.'els" fMntt. i^viii. 5; Mark, 
xvL 5). i>he went with her cry of sorrow to Feter j 



and JoXa (John xz. 1, 2). But she returns Uiere. 
She follows Peter and John, and remains when 
they go back. The one thought that hlU her mind 
ii ftiil tbit tba body ia not tbora (John n. IS). 
This Inteoat brooding over mm ftud fhoofht was, 
we may venture t<i viy, t4i one who h;ul si.ifered as 
she had laCreredy full of special danger, and called 
for a spoelal ^DaeipUna. Tbo ntter ftttpor of grief 
is shown in her want of power to recfiim nt tii^t 
eitbor the voice or the form of the Lord to wiioia 
ah* had nJiiislarwl (John xx. 14, 15). At hut her 
own name nttrred by that Toi4 e as she hail heard it 
uttered, it may be, iu tlie hour ut lier deepest miMxry, 
recalls her to consciousness ; and then follows tho 
erf of l eBOg niti oB, with the stro^geet word of i«- 
vereooe wMeh a woman of Israel ooold "Rab. 

I Ixjni," and the rush loi ward to cling to His tW't. 
That, however, is not tiie discipline she needs. Her 
lore bad been too dependent en tbo vMblo praener 
of her Master. She had the same les.Mm to learn 
as tlie oUier disciples. Though tht^y had '* known 
Christ after tlio flesh," they were heuceforth to 
kn' w !Ian so no more." She was to hear that 
li ..In in its lughest and sliarjwst form. "Touch 
mu not, for 1 am not yet ascended to my Fath«r."-i> 
II. What follows will ahow how great a oootrast 
there is between the spirit fn which the Evangelist 
wrote and tiwit whi< h shows its«.lf in the later t;a- 
ditime* Out of these few lacts there rise a mui* 
tltode of wild eoojeeturee; and witii then ib«o 
has been construetcl a whole romance of hajjiohicy. 
The questions whicii meet us connect themscivee 
with tlw narratives in the four Ooapele of women 
who came with precious ointment to anoint the feet 
or the heud of J«t«u». Although the ojniiiua seems 
to have been at one time maintained, few would 
now hold that Matt. xxvi. and Mark xiv. are reports 
of two distinct events. The supposition that there 
were three anointings has found favour with Origen 
iiiid Li;4htfoot. We a» leil to the concloeioo adoMed 
by the givat majority of interpreters, tlMt the Goe» 
pels record two anointings, oue in "oine citv un- 
named during onx Lord's Galilean ministry (Luke 
viL), the other at Bethany, bcfero the laet entry 
into Jerusiilem (Mntt. x.tvi. ; Maik riv. ; John xii. '. 
We come, then, tu tiic t^ut»tiou wiicliiei lu tii«:-se 
t wo naurratim we meet with one woipoo or with two. 
The one jmsaac^c a<iiitu:i'd for the f'onnei- eoiulusion 
is Jtilui XI. 2. Ttieru but blender evidcocti lov 
the aaearoptioo that the two anointings wei« the 
actaaf OBoand the mbio woman, and that woneo 
the riitcr of taaanu. There is, if po<«ible, still 

less for the iJentiiii-ation of M;uy MagJiN-nc witli 
the chief actor in either history. (1.) When her 
name appeare in Lake vtt. 3 there ia net one word 
to connect it with the history that imnifliatcly 
precedes. (2.) Tlie belief that Mary of iiethany 
and Mary Magdalene are identfaal b yet more start- 
ling. Not one single circumstance, except that of 
love and reverence for their Master, is common. 
The epithet Hagdsilene, whatover may be its mean* 
ing, seems chosen for the express purpose of distin- 
guishing her from all other Maries. No one Krnn« 
gelist gives the slightest hint of i<1entit^. Nor is 
this lack of eirideooe in the N. T. itself oompenmted 
by any eodi W«i|^t of authority as wMdd indicate 
a really tru^twoI thy ti.niition. Two of the earliest 
writers who allude tu the histories of the anoint- 
ing — Clemoit of Alexandria and Tertallian — sny 
i nothing to iinplr that they acreptH it. Tlie lan- 
I guage of irenaeus is against it. Origeu discusses 
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th» question fully, and rejects >t. He is followed 
tm whole mge Mii fln of tiw cipow l oK of the 

Eastern Church. In the Wpstrm Chui'ch, how- 
ever, the other belief began to sprratl. The serrices 
•f the foot of St. Maiy HogdAleae were constructed 
oil the assnmptirin of \t% truth. Tiie ti-anslnfors 
undur Jam«8 1, adopted the received tradition. Since 
that period there hat boa a giwIaiUy temmaklliiK 
oOTismtHt against it 
Warj, raaOur «f Hark. The woman Ilimiwu 

by this iit's<-ription im-st have bocn amont; the 
oarliest disciples. We learn from CoL iv. 10 titat 
die waa filter to Banubia, and tt woald appear 
from Acts iv. 37, tii. 12, th.-if, while the brother 
giive up his land and brought the procxetk of the 
siie into the ootnmon trweury of the Church, 
the 8i»ter s:nve up hoi house to be used as one of 
its chief plaice* of meeting. The fact that Peter 
goes t0 that home on hie lalean from prison, indi* 
Oitaa that there wee aome apeoiel intimacT (Acta 
lii. 12) bet w ee n them, and this is confirmed hj the 
language whi< h he uses towanlj? Mark as beiiig hi.s 
"eoo''^(l Pet. V. 13). She, it majr be added, 
mart liave been like BemalMi of llw tribe of Levt, 
an t may have In-en oOBtMCted, at h« wae» With 
Cypriis (Acts iv. 3ti). 

kary, Bieter of Lannia. The facts ttrietly 
personal to her are but few. Shf^ n-i 1 her .sister 
Martha appear in Luke x. 40, as rtH:eiving Clui*t 
in their house. Mary sat listening eagerly for 
cveij word that tell from the Divine Teacher. She 
had chosen the ^no-\ ]»rt, the life that has found its 
unity, the " one thin>.: nee«l("ui,'* in riniog from the 
earthly to Uie heavenly, no Irager distracted by 
the ''many things" of earth. The aenie dieiacter 
show?: it.-i'-if ill the histoi^ of John li. Her grief is 
deeper but les« active. Her first thought when 
she sees the Teacher in whose power and love rite 
h;ti tnisle,!, in one of tx^mplaint. But the great 
joy and love which her biother's return to life calls 
up in in her, pour themselves out in larger measure 
than hid beea aeeo before. The treasured alabaster- 
box of ointment is brought forth at the final feast 
of Bt'thaii'- , ' iiii \ i. 3. 

llaxy the Yirgia. Then ia no penam pertiape 
In Moed or m profluie Ktenitnre, aroood y&um 
BO many K'i:en<lji have been p-oufie-l as the Virgin 
Mary; and thei« are few whoiie authentic history 
is more cotidse. We shall divide her life into three 
periols. I. The {>eri(«i of lier childhood, up to the 
time of the birth of our Lord. II. The period of 
her middle age contemporary with the Bible record. 
IIL The period subsequent to the Ascension.— 
L The ehUdhood of Mary, vohoUy legendary. — 
Joachim and Anna were l>oth of the race of David. 
The abode of the former was Nazaietk ; the latter 
passed her early years at BeOldiem. They lived 
piously in the sight of God, and &ultles«ly U^fore 
man, dividing their substance into three portions, 
one of which they devoted to the senriee of the 
temple, another to the poor, and the third to their 
' own wants. And so twenty years of their Ijveii 
- pas^ silently away. But they were childless. 
At the end of thia period Joachim went to Jeru- 
aelen with some outers of his tribe, to make his 
usual ofTering at the Fejt'.t of the Dedication. And 
, the high-piie»t scorned Joachim, and drove him 
roughly away, asking how be dered to pr e ee at him- 
self in compjiny witi» those who had children, while 
he had none. And Joachim was shamed before 
hii ftieadi and wAfgilbtiim, lod ha ntiiad into the 



wilderness and fixed his tent there, and &sted forty 
daye and forty nights. And at the ead of mm 

period an angel np;- .'Vf-d U> him, and told him that 
his wife should conceive, and should bring forth a 
daughter, and ha aiiou Id call her name Mary. Anna 
meantime was much distress«>d at her buibaad's 
absesos, and being i-eprtiaohed hy her maid Judith 
with her banenness, she was overcome with grief 
of qiirit. And two angels appeared to her» and 
promieed her thit ehe shotiKf have a chiM who 
should be spoken of in all the world. And .loachira 
netumed joyfblly to his home, and when the time 
wae aeeoospUihed Anna brooght ftrth a daefhier* 
and thev callM her name !klary. Vnw the child 
Mary increased in strength day by day, and at nine 
monthi of afe ebe walked uhw steps. And whm 
she was three years old her parents brought her to 
the Teuiple, t« dedicate her to the Lord. Then 
Mary remained at the Temple until sbe was twelve 
or fourteen years old, nUiiistcrod to by the aogd«» 
end advancing in peHeetioa ee in yeaia. At thie 
time the hiirh-priest comm \n«led all the virgins that 
were in the Temple to return to their homes and to 
be aaairied. The legend now begins to atleeh iledf 
to the history, and tells of the unwilling betrothal 
of Jttiepb to Mary, the Aimiinciation, the mnrris^, 
and the birth of Jesus in a form di><t/)rted tmm the 
simple narrative of the first (Jcnf)el.— II. T'.,: real 
history uf Mary. — We are wholly ignorant ot tlie 
name and occupation of St. Mary's parenta. The 
evangelist does not tell us, and are cannot lotew. 
She was, like Joseph, of the tribe of Jndah, and of 
the lineage of I>a^"id (Pa. cxxxii. 11 ; Luke i. .'{2; 
Rom. i. .3). She had a sister, named probably like 
herael^ Maiy (John ill. 35), and ehe wae ood- 
nected by maiTiago (Luke i. S6) with Elisabeth, 
who was of the tribe of Levi and of tite liueage 
of Aaron. This is all that we know of her ante- 
cnlrTit;. In the summer of the year which is 
known as B.C. 5, Alajy was living at >'aaarefh, 
probably at her parents' — possibly at her elder 
sistei-'»— house, not having yet been tahm bj 
Joseph to hia home. She was at this time b^ 
trotfaed to .Joseph, and waa therelore retraide^l by 
the Jeariah law and custom as bis wife, though be 
hod not yet a hodaod's rights over her. At tiiis 
time the angel Gabriel came to her with a rri'K- l 
from God, and aimounoed to her that she w as ia 
be the toother of the long-expeeted Me«»iah. The 
scene as well as the salnf.ition is very iiniilar to 
that recounted in the IkH>k of Daniel «x. IS, 19:. 
Gabriel proceeds to instruct Mary that by the oper- 
ation of the Holy Ghost the everkisting Sou of the 
Father should be bom of her. He further informs 
her, perhaps oa a sign by which she might convince 
hmtm that hia prediction with regard to here^ 
wmild came true, that her vdatfTe Elieebeth wae 
within thre<» months of bi.'ing ileliven'-i of a child. 
The angel left Mary, and she set oti to visit Lliw- 
beth eiUier at Hebron or Juttah (Luke i. 39), 
where the !ntt«r lived with her husband Zachanas, 
about 20 miles to the M>uth of Jeruiialeui, aiiil 
therefore at a very considerable distance from 
Nasareth. Immediately on her entiaiioe into the 
house she was saluted by Elisabeth ee the nwtiier 
of her Lord, and had evidmce of th<' truth of the 
angel'a vying with regard to her cousin. She em- 
boSed Imt fielbp of caaltathn and tfaeaUabMH m 
the hynmhoiOWn under the name of the Magnificat, 
The hymn li founded on Hannah's aoog of thank* 
ftfamClteilMO). Iiai7 latamad la Naa*. 
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Mtfc tbartij befora tbs birth of John the Biptlst,| 
mad OHitiiivcil liTb^ st bir own Irame. In the | 

course of a A-w montljs Jos«'j)]i became aware that ; 
•he was with child, aad determined on giviog her a 
bill «f d i t W DMBt, inited of rieldin;^ her ap to 
the law to sufftr th<:' jeniilty wlii Ii' <^uj>j>of*>I 
that ahe had iacuri-ed. Ikiug, however, waracd 
•ad Mtiified by an ang»l who a|>peared to him io a 
drwim, hi? took her to liis own I nn'c. It was sooa 
atler this, as it would sevai, that Augustus' decree 
was promalf^ted, and Joseph and UMry trarellad 
to Bethlehem to have their names enrolled in (he 
Ttf^istm (B.C. 4) by way of preparation for the 
taxing, which h'lWf-wM' w.us not wmjileteii till t^n 
jre«n afterwards (a.0. 6), in th« goveroonhip of 
QtnihMM. Tbef rcMhad BcOihlMU, and there 
Mary broa;;ht foith the Saviour of the world, E»n>i 
hnmbty laid htm iu a manger. The visit of the 
•heplwiilt, the drooncMon, the adomtlon of the 
wbe men, and the prfwt>t.ntion iti the Tomplf, are 
nuher SMoes io tiie of Clirut Uimi iu that of 
lids motbo-. The presentation in the Temple might 
not take place till forty days after the birth of the 
ehiid. The poverty of St. Mary and Joseph, it 
may be noted, is shown by their making the oAer* 
tag tit the poor. Hm mnbc of SioMoa and the 
thnksgiving of Anna, 13n tha wondv of tha dtep- 
berds and Lite adorrition of the map, only in- 
cadcntallj refer to Mary. One passage alone in 
Sinaoa'a addiaaa b aiweUlf diraetad to bar, Tea 
a Twor-l shall pierce through thy own soul also." 
The exart purport of these words ta doubtful. Iu 
fha flifht into Egypt, Mary and the babe had the 
•apport und piotiftifln of Joseph, as well as in 
their r«tum tVom t])t;Qoe, in the following yenr, on 
the death of Herod the Great (B.C. 3). It may ho 
that tha holj inailj at this tima took np their 
rasHanea to tba hoam of Mary's aistor, tha wife of 
CI'>j«tt. HctK-efomanl, until the beginning of our 
Lonl's ministry — i. e. from J3.C. 3 to A.D. 26 — we 
aaay pictto* ML Mary to oandvaa aa living in 
^'axareth, in a hnniLle sph nf litV. Two cir- 
cnrostanocs alone, so hur as we know, brok<' m on 
tha odMnviM cvan flow of bar life. One of these 
the trmporarr loss of her Son whfn he re- 
iriaiiied behind in Jerusalem, A.D. 8. The oIIut 
was the daalh of Jo«fph. The exact date of this 
last event we cannot determine, but it was pro- 
liabiy not long mUtr the other. From the time at 
which our Lonl's ministry commenced, St. Mary is 

withdrawn almost whoUj fiom ai^t. Four times 
mAf ia tba vafl tamovad, wbioh, not anrdy without 
a reason, is thrown oi-er her. The» four occasions 
aarv— 1. The marriage at Cana of Galike (John ii.). 
S* Tba attempt which ihtt and hla hnatbraii made 
**to speak with him" (Matt. xii. 4*>; Mark iii. 
21 and 31 ; Lake viil. 19). 3. The C'rucitixion. 
4. The days sucoeedll^ tha Aaovatoo (Ads i. 14). 
If to these we add two r^fenmcM to h«T, the first 
by her Nazarene (eUow-citiiciis ( Jlatt. xiii. 54, 65 ; 
Mark vi. 1-3), the leoond by a woman in the mul- 
titnda (Loka si. 27), w« ha*a qpadfiad avatr event 
knawB to na in bar life. It fa notloaaMa that, on 
every oonsion of our Lord's addressini; her, or 
qieaking of her* there is a sound of reproof in His 
wordi, with tiM aaeaptian «f Ibe laat wards spoken 
to her from the cros;*. — 1. The marriage at Cana 
in Galilee took fim» ia the three months which 
inla lta u a d hatwaa n the baptism of Christ and the 
pciisarer of thf v-<.r '.'.7. Wh' ii Jf-iv, found l>y 
his tnoihar and Joseph m the i empie m toe year 8, 
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Iwa find him repudiating; \hc name of " father" 
as applied to Joseph (Luke ii. 48, 49). ^ow, in 
; like manner, at His first miracle which inaugnratea 
His ininisb7. Ha soiamnl j withdraara himself from 
tba antboril^ of Hta earthly ntotbar. — ^9. Capenumm 
Mohn ii. 12) and N'aiaifth 'Matt. iv. 1:1. xiii. 54; 
Mark vi. 1) appear to have been the residence of 
8t. Mary for a oonaideTaUe pariod. Tha Bait tima 
that she is brought before us we Bnd her at Caper- 
naum. It is the autumn of the year 28, more than 
a year and a half nt\er the miracle wrought at the 
marriage-feast in Cana. Mnry was still living uith 
her sister, and her nephews and nieces, James, 
Joscs, SinaoQ, Jude, and their thi«e sisters (Matt. 
xiiL 55); and she and thcj hoard of the toils which 
He waa mdergoing, and the^ nnderatood that Ha 
was denyint; himself every n-laxatioii from His 
labours. Their human atfectioo conquered their 
&ith. They thaiafera aant a wiewaga^ basgiofT Rln 
to allow them tn sp<vik to Him. Again Ho re- 
proves. Again He refuses to admit any authoritj 
on the part of his relatives, or any prirUega Ott 
accotint of their relationship. — 3. The next scene 
in St. Mary's life brinc;s us to the foot of the cross. 
She was standing tln-io witli her sister Mary and 
Mary Hagdalaoa, and Sahim«» and othar woomb, 
having no donbt fetlowad bar San aa aba was abia 
thjoughout the terrililc morniiif of 0<h«I I'liil.iy. 
It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, and Ha 
was abaat to glva np Hla ^liit. Standbig naar 
the cominny of the women was St. John ; and, 
wiUi altuueit His last words, Christ commended Hla 
mother to the care of him who ha^i iMirne the nama 
of the disciple whom Josij.s loved. "Woman, be- 
hold tbj K>n." Aad fiom that hour St. John 
assures us that he took her, to his own abode. — • 
4. A veil is drawn ovar bar aorrow and om her 
joy which aueceeded that aorrow. Medtaeral ima- 
gination has supp)!*>l, but SiTiptur'" does not state, 
that her Son appeared to Mary after His resurrec- 
tion from tha dead. Sba waa doobthai lirng at 

Jerusalem with John, chetished with the I'Mnler- 
nesB which her tender soul would have s^iecially 
Biadad, and which undoubtedly aba found pro- 
eminentlv in St. John. We have no rword of her 
picstuce at the A&tvnsion, or at the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the d.-iy of PentMcst. What we 
do read of her is. that ahe remained stedfast In 
prayer In the upper room at Jerusalem with Mary 
M nxd.iK-no ami .Niloni". juid those known as the 
Lord's brothers and the ajwstles. This is tha huit 
view that wa bava of bar. Holy Scriptora laavaa 
her engag«»il in pnypr. From this point f-irwaids 
we know nothing of har. It is probable that tlie 
rest of hn life was apeot m Jernaalam witti 8t. 
John ''see Epiph. H^icr. 7R^. Awxinlin); to one 
tmditioo the beloved disciple would uut le.-ive 
Palestine tntfl ahe had eipirad In bis arms. Other 
traditions make her jouney with St. John to 
Ephesus, and there die in extreme old age. — 5. The 
charaattr of St. Mary is not drawn by any of the 
Evangeliata, hat aoma of its lineaments are inci- 
dentally maaiflwtad in the frngtnetttnry record whidi 
is given of her. It is clt-ar from St. Luke's ac- 
count, though without any such intimation we 
might rait aanuad of tba feet, that her yoath bad 
bf'n spent in the study of the Holy Si^iiptuifn, and 
tiiat shti had set before her tlie example of the holy 
women of the Old Testament as her model. This 
would appear from the Magnificat (Luke i. 46). 
Uer laith aad humility axhibit thamaelves in her 
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immediate iumn<i«r of hcnelf to the Dirine wiU« 
thoDgh ignonat horn tlimt will AonU 1w aooon^ 

plisbed (Luke i. 38); her energy and earDektaess, 
iti her journey from Nazareth to Hebroa (Ldke i. 
39") ; her happy thankfuluess, in her soog of joy 
(Luke i. 48 ; lier silent miuing thoughti'ulDes», m 
hkii- pouUcnug over the shepheixls' visit (Luke ii. 
19), and in her keeping her !Son's ^onl.-* id her 
betrt (Lok* li. 61), tlioagh ibe oonUl noi folly 
UDifentaiid tiieir tmport. In » word, to fiur as 
St. Slaiy is porUaycJ to us in Saipture, she is, 
■ft we aitould have expected, the most tender, the 
iBoet fiuthfol, hnnUe, patieot, and loTtng of 
women, but a lyoman still.— III. Jler after life, 
vhoUy legendijury.—yie pass ag;iia iiito the region 
of £nee and jojrooa Imod which we quitted for that 
of true hietory at the period of the Anmmciation. 
The Gospel recoid confined the play ot' imagination, 
and aa soon as this check is withdrawn the legend 
boists out afresh. The Icgwds of St. Jlu7*» cbUd- 
hood may be traced twck as flnraa the third or tittm 
tlic Ht ond century. Those of her J«ith me pro- 
bably of a later date. The chief legend waa for a 
kDgtli of tiiiM eoniadaed to bo • vnritoUo bistory, 
written by Mtlito Bishop of Saitlis in the 2nd 
centuiy^ Wht;u the ap«.>tles separated in order to 
evangvliae the world, Mary contiaiied to live with 
St. Ji-lin's jKiri'tit-. in their house ncnr the Mount of 
Olivc'i., and every day she went out to pray at the 
tomb of Christ, and at Golgotha. And in the 
twenty ewond yeor after tfao aaoeoiioa of tlie Lord, 
Mary ftlt her heart bora with an fnexprearible 
loiiiiiii.; to l>e with her Son; and hchold an .-uicel 
appeal^ to her, and announoed to her that her 
oral should bo taken np from her body on the fluid 
day, and he pl.iciKl ft plm-hnmch from jKiiuiJi.so 
in her hands, aud de^irt\l llml it should be ou- 
rkd U>tuie her bier. And Mary besought that the 
apostles might be patlieietl ivund her before she 
died, aud tlic angel rtplitsi tlutt ti»ey should come. 
And the people of Betlilehem brought their sick to 
the house, and ibxf wen all healed. Then, on the 
sixth day of the wedc, the Holy Spirit commanded 
the <ti«»tle* to tike uji M.ii y, ai.ii to carry her 
from Jerusalem to Gethsemane. And tlie angel 
- Gabrid aMManead that on tha fii^ day of the 
week Mary's soul should be reniove^l from tliis 
world. And on the morning of that day there 
oaiM £tc and Anne and Klitabcth, and they Iteed 
Hary and told her wlio they were: cnm«? Adam, 
Sctb, Shem, HofnHt, Abraham, Itoac, J;iu>b, iMvid, 
and the rest of the old fathm: came Enoch and 
EUaa and Moses: came tweire chariots of angda 
nmnmerable: and then appeared the Lord Christ 
in his hum.inity. And Mary prayed. And after 
her praver waa finished her ftoe abooe witJi aur> 
WUoaa brightness^ and dia atrifcched ont h«r handa 
fliid bhsstsl tliein idl ; aiid her Son put fiidh his 
luuids and received her puie j»oul, aa<i bore it into 
his Fiitiicr's treasure-house. And the apoetleacar- 
rieil her iKMiy tij the valley of Jeho.sliaphat, to a 
piaue which the Lord had l«ld thcoi of, .-uid John 
went before and carried the palm-branch. And 
thqr I^aced her bi • now tosnb. And coddenly 
there appeared the Lord Christ, svrroanded by a 
multitude of angt'L^. And he eomniandeil Mieiiael 
the ardumgel to bring down the wul of Mary. 
And Gabriel rolled mray the atooe^ and the Lord 
said, " Ki5« up, my Uloved, thy body sh.all not 
•ufier corruption in the tomb." And immediately 
Maryanaa and bowed hcrNlf at fab fat and miw 



shipfiad ; and tba Lord kissed her and gare her to 
tho angela to cairy ha to paradiae. But TlMHiiai 

was not prr- nnt with the rest. And he arrived jn>-t 
aller all these tliiiig» weie accomplished, and he 
demanded to see the sepuldura in which they had 
bid his Lady : " For ye know," said he. that 
I am Thorny and unless I see 1 will not believe." 
Then Peter arose in haste and wrath, and the other 
diaaplea with hliBp and they opened the aepalchre 
and went hi ; but they fiiund nothhig therein lavc 
that in which her botiy had been wiap{K-d.— 
IV. Jewish traditiont respecting her. — The»e are 
of a fwrf difioaat nature fnm the ligfat4»earted 
fiury-tale-like stories which we have recounted 
above. The most definite and outspoken uf these 
slanders ia that which is contained in the book 
called JhUoth Jem. It is proved by Am men to 
be a oompositioD of the 13th century. In the 
Gospel of >>'iceHiemus, otherwise called the Acts of 
Pilate, w« tind the Jewt rspias eu te d as ehaigiiq^ 
our Lord with illegitimate Urth (e. 2). The date 
of this Gospel is alx)ut the end of the .''•rd century. 
Storiea to the same effect may be found in the 
Talarod— net In tfat If Idma, waich dates from the 
2nd century, hut in the Gemara, which is of the 
5th or 6th.— V. Mahometan tradUiona. — ^Tbese are 
again cast in a totally different mould fron thoaa 
of the Jews. Mahomet and his followers appear 
to have gathered up tiic floating Oriental tiaditiona 
which origin.ited in the legends of SU Mary's early 
yeaiii givea above, and to bava drawn from them 
and mm the Bible lodifferantly. H« it reported to 
have sjiid that many nieu have arrive*! ;it perfec- 
tion, but only four wooumi and that these aie, 
Aeia tha wile of Pharaoh, Hary tha danghtar ti 
Amram, his lirst wife Khadtjah. and his daoghta* 
Fatima,— VI. Emblems. — There was a time in the 
history of the Church when all the expressions used 
in the book of Canticles wei c npplicnl at once to St. 
Mary. Consequently ail the >^teru metaphors of 
king Solomon have bMn hardened into symbols, and 
repnamtad in pictures or acQlptaze^ Mid attaobad 
to h«r fn popular Utanies.— vll. GJha of t*# 

BUseed Vinjin. — We do not enter iiit'i the thi?i>- 

logical beariu;* of the worship of St. Mary ; but we 
shall havo Ml einr task incomplete if we do net add 

a .short lii.stoiical .sketch of the origin, projres.<, and 
present state of tlie devotion to her. Wbat was 
its origin ? Certainly not the Bible. There is not 
n word there from w hich it oould l« inferred ; nor 
in the Cree<is; nor in the Fathers ot the tirst five 
centuries. Whence, then, did it arinf There ia 
not a shadow of doubt that the origin of the war> 
ship of St. MaiT is to be found in the apocryphal 
legends of her biith and of her death whieh we h.ive 
given abore. There we find the germ of what 
allerwttnb aspaaded Into Ita praent portentoiia 
profMjrtions. S<mie of the legends cf her birth .ue 
as early as the 2nd or 3rd century. ThtfV were the 
production of the Gnostics, and were unanimoD<tly 
and liimlv i^'jo-ted by the Churrh of the iii>t liv.? 
centuries as ikbulous lUid heietJcal. Down to the 
time of the Nestorian controversy the cultits of the 
Blessed Virgin would appear to hava haoi whoUy 
external to the Church, and to have been refarded 
as heretical. But the Nesfoiiin controvci.-ie" pro- 
duced a great change of seoUoMUit in men's minda. 
Nestorhia had maintahied, or at last it was tho 
tendency of N\>toiiani.<m to m.iintAin, not only thitt 
oar Lord had two natures, the divine aod the huxnaii 
(wbldi was i%ht), butalflo tfiaft Ha was t«« 
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wem, m tndi aort fbrt t]i« cbfld Imtb «f Mary wns I 

not divine, bat merely an ordinary luiinan Icii I 
until tiie diriaitj kuU^ueutly united iUelf to Him. 
Thk was eoodMiiiied by the Cotmdl of Ephcras in 
CIm rear 431 ; nnd the title BtSroKos, loosely trans- 
latM ** Mother of Ood," wai sanctiooed. The 
o1>j«et of dM COancil and of the Anti-XostoriaDS 
was in no sense t/> aid honour to the mother, hut 
to maintaia the tiue doctrine wiUi re»{ject to t)\e 
Soa. Keirertheless the result was to m«g:nify the 
mother, and, after « timt, at the expense of the 
Son. The legends too were no lonj^ treated ao 
roughly as before. The Gnostics a t ot now 
objects of dread. Nestoriatu^ and aAenrards Icooo- 
ctarts, were objects of hatred. Fnmi tUs tfane tbs 
•wor*hip of St, M:\ry grew apace. We learn the 
present state of religioas i-ttpird in which she 
{• hdd throngboDt the aoufli of Europe from St. 
Alfonso de* IJp:oii whose every word is rouclied 
fat by the whuie weight of hiA Church's autliuritj. 
Thus in the worship of the Blessed Virgin thei-e 
are two distinctly*iiMurksd periods. The first is 
that which commences wftn the apostolic times, 
jind brings us .iown to the clo^^c of the century 
in which the CotUKal of Epbesus was held, during 
whidi time the wmship of St, Mary wu wboli j 

eitr^mal to the Chuich, and W.is rogarded hy the 
Church as heretical, and confined to Gnostic and 
Collyridiao heretiek Ths second period ocanMOcea 
with the 6tb crnturr, when it bcjjrin to spread 
within the Churdi ; uud, in spitti of the »hock 
I^Ten it by the Reformation, has continued to 
spread, and is spreading still.— VIII. Her Xsnenp* 
ti<m. — Not only religious sentiments, but fiicb 
grew np in exactly the same way. The Assump* 
tioii of Si* ilMij is A &ct, or «a alleged hOL How 
has it oome to bo aeoepted? At the end of the 
5th cer.lury we find that there existal a liOok, De 
Transitu l irginia Marian, which was condemned 
hr Fope Gebnns as apocryphaL This book is 
wifhniit Joi)bt the oldt'st form of the legend. 
iJuwo to the end of the ath centnry the story of 
the Assumption was external to the Church, and 
distinctly looked upon by the Church as belonging 
to the heretics and not to her. But then came the 
change of sentiment already itfated to, consequent 
on the >'eitorian cootromqr* About the same 
time, probably, or rather 1at«r, an lowrtioo (now 
rt-cojiiis.il oil all fiaii'ls to boa for'^rry") w.a.s made 
in £usebius* Chivniclc, to the effect that " in tho 
TMT A.D. 48 Vbaj the Virgin was tidcen up Into 
hearen, as some wroto that ther had had it re- 
Tealed to them." The first writers within the 
Church, in whose extant writings we find the 
Assumption awrted, are nr*>5;ory of Tf^iirs in thf 
€th ceytury, who lias merely copied MeliLo's book, 
De Tramiiu (De Ghr, Mart. lib. i. c. 4; Migne, 
71, p. 708) ; Andrew of Crete, who probaUy lived 
in tfi« 7th omtnry ; and Jelm of Damascus, who 
livetj .it tlie Tru-^jimiiiif; of the 8th century. Tlie 
last of these autliors refers to tho EuLhymiac his* 
tory aa stating that Harciaii and Polcheria being 
in search of the body of St. Mary, wtit to .Tnvi>nal 
©f Jenisalem to inquire for it. Juv-ntial ti lls thera 
the legend. Here again we see a leg'-ml originated 
by heretics, and rem tir ing external to the Chuich 
till the rioae of the»jlli century, creeping into the 
Church during the 6th and 7lh centuries, and 
finally istitiod by the authority both of Kome and 
Constantinoplflb— >IX. ffer ImmaciUaU Gmaptkm. 
— Sinihrly with Mgud to tb» dalcamv «f St. 



Mary, whk9i fms t«aed h the dogma of the bnina^ 

CLilafe Coiic«?ption. Down to the close of the 5th 
century the sentiment with respect to her was 
ideutial with that whidi is expressed by tlieo* 
logians of the Church of England. At this time 
the change of mind before referred to, as originated 
by the Nesloriiui controrerri«t was ipraadiag withia 
the Chnrch ; and it Ixx^me more and more the 
geuci^ belief that St. Mary was pi-esci t cxl from 
actual sin by the grace of God. This opinion had 
become alauak anivenai in the 12thoeoturj. And 
now a Anther step was talran. It was maintained 
hy St. BcrnanJ that .'^t. Mary was conceived in 
original sin, bot that before her birth she was 
deanacd from it, like John die Beptirt and Jeremiah. 
This V, T. 'he sentiment of the 13th mitury. Karly 
in the 14th century died J. Duns Scotus, and be is 
the fint theologian or schoolman who threw oot 
a.<! a possibility the idea of an Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which would exempt St. Mary from origiual 
as wdl as actual sin. From thia time forward 
there was a stitiggle between tite maeatate and 
immaculate conoeptionists, whidi has led at length 
to the decree of Dec. 8, 1854» hat whidl haa ttOt 
cca-ir^l with that decree. 

Xury, a Soman Chrlttlan who is greeted by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romm^ x.i. <",) 
as having toiled haid for him. Notinug more is 
known of her. 

Has'alotll, a place !n Arl>el!i, Mhirli Bac< hides 
and Alcimus, the two generals of L^metriui», be- 
sieged and took with great slaughter on their way 
from the north to Gilgal (1 Maoc. ix. 2). The 
name Mesaloth is omitted by Josephus, nor has 
any trace of it been tince iiis< overwl ; but the 
w<»d may, aa Bobinsoo soggesta, have originally 
aigniiied die « steps* or Mtenaeca.'* In that caae 
it wa.s prohahly a name given to tlie rcmai kuhl^ 
caverns still existing on the northern side of the 
same Wadv, and now called KuUt*at Ihn Meftm, 

Maa'ehiL The title of thirteen Tsalm-;; xxxii., 
xlii., xliv., xir., lli.~lv., Ixxiv., ixxviii., Ixxxviii., 
lxxxix.» cdii. In the Psalm in which it first 
orcnrs as a title, the root of the word is found in 
another form (Ps. xxxii. 8), " I will instruct thee," 
from which circun»tanoe, it has been inferred, tbl( 
title waa ap^ied to the whole Pialm as dtdaetie. 
But dnee «• Maaehil " is affixed to maaf Pfdme 
which would .<M:arccly be classed as didactic, (iese- 
nios (or rather Koediger) explains it as denoting 
** any aacsad soog, idMii^ to divine thiiwa, whose 
end it was to pjDmote wisdom ami pi-fy. Fwald 
regards Ps. xlvii. 7 (A. V. " sing ye pitui>es tcith 
tmderst<indvifj Hcb. rwtschii)^ m the key to the 
meaning ot" Moachil, which in his opinion a 
musical t^nn, denoting a mclcxly requiting gnat 
skill in its execntion. The objection to the ex- 
planation of Boe(h«r ist that it is waatiog in 
precision, and would allow the term **HflsdiU to 
be npplie<l to every Pstlm in the P>alter. Tbo 
suggestion of Ewald hat most to commend it* 

Maah, one of the sons of Aram (Oen. x. 93). 
In 1 Chr. i. 17 the name appeat-t as Mt.slieih. As 
to the geographical poi»tion of M i.^h, Josephus 
connects the name with Mesene in lowor Bahyiooia, 
on the shores of the Pei-sian Ciilf. Tlie more pro- 
bable opinion is that which hiis been adopted by 
Bochart and others, that the name Ma.sh is repnh 
sectc^i by the Jfisie Masiua of daasifial writen, 
a range whidl Ibraw the northern honndary of 
Mesopetnnia, betmcii the T^ris and Baphmlev 
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Kaliadi conn«cts the oamm of Mn^h tuid Mpia: 
tliis is. to say the kMt, •xtremely doubtful. 

Ituh'al. The wne m likhMl or MML (I 
Chr. Ti. 74). 

XmI'u, one of the aenraats of Solomon, whose 
dcMcndutorttonwd with ZorotMOwl (1 E^ir. t.34), 

■ifiuuL TMs uniM oecora ftr SmuXAB a 

1 Esd. viii. 4.T ^M>mp. Kzr. viii. 16)» 

MMora. [Old Testamkkt.] 
Iba'plub L A pbm opporile to JwaMlciii, at 

which Jud.AS Maccaljoeus and his followfrs aswem- 
bled themMflvea to bewail the desolation of the city 
and the sanctaanr (1 Maoc. iii. 46\ There is no 
doubt that it is identicnl with MlZTKlt of Ben- 
janiin.»>9. One of the cities which wcie tnkcn 
fitnn the Atnmnnites by Judas Maccahneus in his 
campaign on the east of Jordan (1 Mace. v. 35). 
It ii probablr the ancient dty of Hizpeh of Gilead. 

KAa'rekah, an am ii'iit ]i1)kce, the natire spot of 
SamJah, one of the old kings of the Edomites (Gen. 
xnvt. 86; 1 Chr. I. 47). Scfawan (215) men- 
tions a siteadM El^'3f ^■^^r ^k, a few niiliM south of 
I'etra. He pnbaUj refer* to the place marlied 
Ain Mafrak in Mnei'e Ibp^ and iUi ^"fhiakn 
ill Ki. (»TtV. 

Has sa, a son of Itihmael (Gen. zxr. 14 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 30). Hie dflsoendants were not improbably the 
Mamif who are pUced by Ptdenay in the cast of 
Anbia, near the borders of Babylonia. 

Xaa'aah, i. <•. " ti mpt itKm," a name given to 
the spot, also called Msubah, where the InraelitM 
tempted Jehovah (Ex. xrl. 7; Fk ser. 8, 9 ; Ueb. 
itt.8). 

Mkad'aa « M^asbiau 3 (1 Ead. ix. 22 ; oomp. 
Ezr. z. 22). 

Maasi'aa. The same as iia— waw^ the 

anc«»stor of Baiuch (Bar. i. I). 

IflltlAftan ooeors only in the Apocrypha 
(Susan. T«r. 54), where the margin of the A. V. 

has ttntigk. There is no doubt that the Greek i nezMr plaoeil hiin on the throne instead of his 



MATTANIAH 

name is Pisiachin lentiscut. It is used «*ith us tt 
strengthen the teeth and gums, and was so applied 
by the ancients, hr whom it wai much pri/fi on 
this account, and for ita many supposed metiicai 
virtues. Both Pliny and Dio»corides state that the 
belt masticfa cotnea from Chios. Toomefort haa 
tivvB a Ibll and vcrjr hilerestiaf aeeoont ef tte 
Lentisks or MastJch phuits of Scio f Ohiw). The 
Fistachia letUitC¥$ ll eeonmon on the shores of 
tiw MedHemaeaa. Aeoordmg to Stiaad (Fkr, 
P'ihcst. No. 559) it has been observed at Joppa, 
both by Rauwolf and Pooocke. The Mastich-tree 
belongH to the natural order Amumdiaceae. 

Maithan'iaa = MArrAMAir, a descendant ef 
Fnh.ilh-Moab (I tsd. ix. 31 ; oomp. Ezr. x. '60), 

KatlmnlaM MKraawLAH, the eoa orBaaeh 

(Luke iii. 37). 
Xafred, a daughter of Heeahab, and mother ef 

Mehotalfel, who wxs wife of Hadar (or Ha. lad) 
of Pau, king of Edom (Gen. nzvi. 39; 1 Chr. 

i. .50). 

Mat'ri, a family of the tribe of B« ^| ai llh ^ ti 

which Saul the king of Israel belonged (1 Sm, 
X. 21). 

Mat'tan. 1. The piest of Pa \l slain before his 
altai-!» in the idol temple at .Icrusalt-m (2 K. xi. 18; 
2 Chr. xxiii. 17). He probably aooompanied Atha- 
liah from Samaria.^ The ttther ef iShephaliah 
(Jer. xxrriii. 1). 

Kat'tanah, a station in the latter part of the 
wanderings of the Jeraelitee (Nan. xxi. 18, 19). 
It lay next beyond the well, or Beer, and beCween 
it and Kahaliel ; Nnhaiiel again being luit one 
day's joomej from the Bamoth or heights of Moah. 
Mattanah wee tiienftre prabaUf eHaated to tha 
S.K. nf the Sea, but no aaiMllke tt a|ipiai» 

to hnvf f>een vet dist-ovcieil. 

Mattani'all. 1. The original name of Zedekiah 

king of Ju'lah, which was ch.-uiged when Nebuchad- 



word is coiTPctly rendered, as is evident from the 
deacription of it faj Theophiaetos, Pliny, Dioiooiideer 
and other writers. The fragrant rami known in 



nephew Jehoiachia {'I K. xxiv. 17).— 2. A Levitr 
iiiigcr of tha aoas of Asaph (1 Chr. i«. 15). lie 
fs deaeribed as the eon of Hieah, WlMm (Wch. 



the arts as " m.Lstlch," and which is obtained by xi. 17\ or Michaiah (Neh. xii. 3r)i. and alter the 
indsiooe made in the trunk in the month of return from Babylon lived in the villages of the 



Aqpul»bthefradace«l ^steea, whose 




NetophathitM (1 Chr. it. 16) or NetophathI (Neh. 

xii. 'JH), which the sfawers hid built in the neigh- 
bourhood of .lerusalem (Neh. xii. 29). As leader of 
the Temple choir after its restoration (Neh. xi. 17, 
xii. 8) in the time of Nchemiah, he took part in 
the musical service which accompanied the dedi- 
cation of the Wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 25, 35). 
We find him among the Levitea of the second rank, 
" keepers of the threnholds," an ofHce whidi fell 
to the singers (coinj'. 1 Chr. xv. 18, 21 i. — 3. .\ 
descendant of Aea|>h, and ancestor of Jahasiel the 
Lorlto in the reiga ef Jchoshaphat (9 Chr. zs. 
14).— 4. One of the sons of Elam (Ext. x. 2r>^ .— 
§. One of the sons of Zattu lExt. x. 27).— 6. A 
desesDdaBt of Fldrnth-Moab (Eir. x. SO).— And 

7. Oiip of the <or!s of B,mi (Kzr. x. 37), who all 
put uway their foreign wives at Exra's command.*-* 

8. A lievite, father of Zaocur, an<i ancestor of 
Hanan the under-tteasurer who had charge of the 
ofl'eringB for the Levites in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. xiii. 13).— 9. One of the fourteen sons of 
Hetnan, wboos Othce it was to blow the homo in tha 
Tenijtle serTfae as appointed by David (1 Chr. «»W. 
4, Itj.— 10. A d.-xeiulant of Asaph, the I.evite 
minstrel, who assisted in the purilication of the 
Temple hi thiv^ga of HcMUah(X Chi; aiiu 13% 
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lEtfMks, til* aon of NaCban, »bA gnudaoo of 

f i'l fii.' -L'Uf-alogy of our I-onl T-ukt? iii. 31). 

Mat'taUuJi, a cl^-euikot of Uafthutu, who pai 
mmmf bia Ibreign wife in the tiuw «f Em (Sat, I. S3). 

llfttta^'U. 1. = MlTTITHI.UT, who stood 
at Ezra's nght baud when he reotl the law to tike 

rple (1 Esdr. ix. 43 ; oomp. Neh. viii. 4).— 
The fiitJjer of the Maccabees (1 M;ioc 11. 1, U, 
16, 17, 19, 24, 27, 39, 45, 49, xiv. 29).— S. Ihe 
sou of Absalom, and brother of JoKATHAM 14 
(1 Mace. si. 70, siii* The aon of Simon 

Maccabeus, who waa trescberoiuly murdered, to- 
prthcr with his father and brother, in the fortress 
of Donu, bj l^tolomeua th« aoa of Ababna (1 Maoc 
vri, 14)1— S. One of tita IIwm MToyi ant by 
Kiouor tc treat with Juilos Maccftbeus (2 Mace. 
3dT. 19).«-6. Son of Atnca, in Jut genealpgy of 
Jena Ghriat (Luke iii. 25).— 7. Son «t ScnMi, in 
thf vim<' onf.-ilogue (Luke iii. 26). 

Matten& L 1. One of the femily of Haabum, 
who in th'-' lim«» of Kzrn had maiTied a foreign wife 
(£<r. X. 33).— 8. A descendant of fiani, who put 
Rway bis foreign wife at Ezra's command (Esr. z. 
37).— 3. A priest in tba dsjfa of JalaUm tba M» of 
Jeiboa (Neh. an. 19). 

■■ftiluit, the aon of Elcaaar, and f;nradiktlwr 
ofJosepli "the hu.^und of Mary" (II I't. i, 15). 
H« occupioa the tame place in the genealogy as 
Matthat tn LvlettL 24, wltk wbon loM ht 

|« T.-r,V,,M,, i.lrnticill. 

MatthaBi as = MATTAHiAH.one of the desccnd- 
aDta of Elam (1 Eadr. ix. '27 ; eomp. Ezr, x. 2t)). 

Kat'that. 1. of Levi ai>d gr.\ndfathcr of 
Joseph, acxuidiug to the geu«alu^ of Luko (iii. 

24).— 2. AUo the M>n of ft Lwi, and n ppoganitor 
of Joaeph (Luke Iii. 29). 

XnttitolnssMAASteiAR 1 (1 Esd. iz. 19; oomp. 

Mntthnr. Matthew the Apostle and Eran- 
gelist is the same as Levi (Luke t, 97-29) tiie bob 

of" a cerf.'iin A'ph i li'; (Mark ii. 14 ;. Hii call to 
be an Apu»tic is rrlated by all three i-.r»u^hi>ts ia 
the same words, except that Matthew (iz. 9) gives 
the former, and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 2") 
the latter name. The publicans, properly so calkd 
iptMietmi^wmtf ptnwtu who farmed the Roman 
tAxes, and they were usually, in Jatar ttniei^ Boman 
knights, and person-s of wealth and credit. They 
emploTed under tliem inferior officers, natives of 
tlie prorince where the taiea mre ooUeded, called 
properly portitorm, t» tHiich daaa Matthew no 
doabt belonged. Kuaebius mentious that aflcr our 
I/Mfd*a ascension Matthew preached in Judaea (some 
•dd for fifteen rearsi, and then went to Ibreign 
nations. To fla lot tf Matthew it fell to visit 
Aetiuopia, j>a_vs Svcrates S^^hola^ticus. But Am- 
brose says tliat fiod opene«l to him the country of 
the Persians ; Isi'lore the Macedonians ; and others 
the Parthian^, the Modes, the Persians of the 
Kupbmt.^. Nothing whatever is really known. 
H«^rficte<>o, the disdp^ of Valeotinas, deacribea biro 
as dyi^^/ a batand death, wbidi Clement, Origen, 
and Tertullian serm toncuept: the tradition that he 
diied a ntartyr, be it true or false, came in afterwards. 

yitflHW', flMpd «C The Goqiel whidi bean 
th<? n^me of St. Matthew was written by the 
Apti»li«, acx.'oi'diug ill the testimony of all antiquity. 
I. Langwtge m vhich it tea* firtl written. — ^We 
are told on the authority of Papias, Irenaeus, I'an- 
taenus, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
many other Fathers, that the (iospel was first 
wnttan in Hebrew, in tlie rmmakr lat^page 
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«f Pldiitine, the Anunio. o. PkplaB of Himpeli* 

(who flourished in the first half of the 2nd cen- 
tury) aays, " Jiatthew wroie the dirioe oracles io 
th« Hebrew dialeet ; and each ioterpreted them aa 

hf ." b. Ireoaeus say* {iii. 1), that 

" whilist i ei.«r and Fkul were preaching at Home 
and founding tbeChoidi, Matthew put forth Ui 
wnlten Gosjm?! amoirgirt the Hebrews in th -ir own 
dialect," c. According to Eussehius, Paatienus *' u 
reported to bare gone to the Indians, where it ia 
said that he found the Gospel of Matthew already 
am on;:; some who had the knowledge of Christ there, 
to whom Unrthoiomew, oue of the apostles, had 
preached, and left them the (kapd of Matthew 
writtei in Hebimr, wUoh wai pfeserred till tha 
time referred to." This story reappears in two dif- 
ferent forms : — Jerome and RufBnus say that Pan- 
tagnaaftroH^MkwIwith Ua thia Habmr Ooapat; 
and Kice])honi.s Assert.s that Bartholomew dictated 
the Gospel ot' Matthew to the inhabitants of that 
country, d, Origen says, " As I have learnt by 
tradition conct'rning the four Go^poi.s, wliich alone 
are received without dispute by the Clmrch of God 
under heaven : the first was written by St. Matthew, 
once a tax-gatherer, nftctwaida an apostle of Jeena 
Christ, who pobMwd it tor the benefit of tha 
Jevt:-!i i Liverts, com|)osed in the Ilebix-w lan- 
guage." e. Eusebius {ff, £. iii. 34) gives as hia 
oiwn efdnien tha following: *' Mialtbew having first 
preache«] to the Hebrews, delivereil to them, when 
he was prepanns to depart to oUier countries, his 
Gospel, oompoeed in thair naUva language. " Other 
pa.S!,;ij;;es to the same effect occur in Cyiil, Epi- 
phauius, Uieronymus, who meiitious tlie Hebrew 
original in seven ^ u ^ at least of hts works, and 
from Gregory of Maziaazua, ChrysostMO, Auguatina, 
and other later writeri. From all these there is no 
doubt that the old opinion wius lh.it Matthew wruts 
ia the Hebrew language. So far all the testimony 
ia fir a Hebraw originSl Bat there are argamenta 

of no mr ui u - i ht in fivour of the Grti-k. 1. The 
quoLatious from the <). T. in this<io»pel aie of two 
kinds: those introdumi int^i the narrative to point 
out the fulfilment of proph»'' ;»";, &c. ; and tho.^e 
where in tiie course of the narrative the per&ons 
introduced, and especially our Lord Himself, maka 
use of 0. T. quotations. Between these two cbsses 
a difference of treatment is ob«ervable. * In the latter 
(Ins;:, where tlie cit^itums occur in discourses, the 
Septuagint version is followed. Tbe quotations in 
tha narrative, bowavar, do net follow the Septua- 
gint, but aj.iH'.vr to be a translation from the Ikbrtw 
text. A mere translator could not hare done this. 
But an independent writer, using the Greek tongae, 
and wi>liiiiij to ronf »nn his iiairativo to the oral 
teaching of tiie AjK>«tle&, might h^ve Ui>ed fur the 
quotations tlie well-known Greek O. T. used by hia 
colleagues. 2. But this ditliculty is to be got over 
by assuming a high authority for this translation, 
as though made by an iu-pirtsi writ«r; and it has 
been suggested that this writer was Matthew him- 
self, or at l«rt that he diiaeted it, or that it waa 
some other Apostle, or James the briilher of the 
Lord, or John, or tbe general body ol the Apostles, 
or that two diseiplea of St, Matthew anote^ fivm 
him, the one in Aramaic and the other in Greek! 
3. Thv original Hebrew, of whicli to many speak, 
no one of the witnesMs ever saw (Jei-ome is m ex- 
ception); and so little store has ths Church set 
upon it that it has utterly perished. 4. It is cer- 
tain that a eo"-pel. not tlie s^ime a.^ our ranoni(al 
Matthew, iopiatuaaa uaurped tha Apostle'a namaj 
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and Boroe of the witneees we bare qnoted nppmr 
In have leicrml to this in one or other of ita 
Tarioua forms or namei. The Nazarenes and £bi* 
onltM y o m m ni each a inodifioBtiMi of O* mmt 

gospel, wliii h iJoiibt each altered more nnd more 
as their tenets divergtMl. nnd which bore various 
names — the Gospel of tlu^ twelve Apostles, the 
Gospel accoplin^ to the HfV>i-ews, the Gospel of 
Peter, or the Gospel occordiug to M ittlie w. Knoiigti 
b ksBMni to decide that the Gospel according to the 
Babrewt was not identical with our Qoapel of Mat* 
Hmr ; but it had many pointa of r e s em blance to 
the syno])tl(vil pa-pcU. and es]H>ciallv t-i '^T iflhew, 
U it impossible that when the Hebrew Mstthen- i.s 
•pdkao of, tUa qnestionaUc doeamait, like Go^pei 

of the Hehrews, was really refcne*! to? All that 
is certain is, that Nazaienes or Ebionites, or both, 
boasted that thej possessed the original Gospel of 
llatthew. Jerome is the exo-ptiou ; and him we 
ooQ coBvict of the very mistake of confounding th« 
two, and almost on his own oonfessioo."^!. Style 
wti J}idion. — 1. Matthew uses the expreraion, 
•*that ft might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet" f i, 22, ii. 1.') . In ii. 5, 
and in later passages of Matt, it is abbreTtated (ii. 
17, iO. 8, ir, 14, TiiL 17, lii. 17, xiU. 14, 85, sL 
4, xxvi. 56, nvii. 9). 2. The reference to the 
Metifttah under tije name "Son of Daviti," occurs 
in Matthew eight times; and three times each iu 
Mark and Lake. 3. Jer\}y^\^"^^ is c;il!e.i " the holy 
dty," "the holy place" (iv. xxiv. 15, xxvii. 55). 
4. The expression trxrvriKtia rov alivos is used 
five times; in the rest of the N. T. only once, in 
Ep. to Hebrews. 5. The phrase " kingdom of 
bwtven," altout thirty-thri-e time^ ; other writers 
nao kingdom of God," which is found also in 
KatllMw. 6. Heavcolj Father," viwl about ilx 
times ; and " Father ia h«iven" about sixteen, nnd 
witliout explaoatiou, point to the Jewi»h mixie of 
speaking in this Gospel. For other more minute 
verbal peculiarities, see CriEnN'rn.— III. Citations 
from 0. r.— -TJie foiiowtug list is nearly complete: 



Matt 
i. 23. 
U. fl. 
Ift. 

ill, ;i. 

i». 4. 

6. 

T. 
10. 
IS. 

6. 
21. 
3T. 
81. 



43. 
tBL 4. 

n. 

IX. K. 
X. 36. 

XL 

10. 
14. 
SB. 3. 

6. 

18. 
4*1. 
42. 

xnLi4. 

8A. 
XV. 4. 



ISL vlL 14. 

MIc V. % 

Hos. xi. I. 
JiT. xxvi. IS 
lii xL J, 
I "cut. \iH. 3. 
IV. II. 
iJeut. vi. 16. 
l>i ut. vi. 13. 
Ik viiL J t. ix 1. 
PU. X\.\vil. 11. 

Ex. XX. la. 
Ex. XX. 14. 
Dcut xxlv. 1, 
Lev. xix. 12, Dent 

xxiii. 23. 
Ex. xxL Si. 
Lev. xlx. ID. 
Lev. xlv. i 
Is. Mil. t. 

jMic. vli. ti. 

Is. XXXV. s, xzix. 

Ifl. 
MaL UL 1. 
Mai. It. S. 
I Sun. xxL C. 
Kum. xxvtiL •(?} 

ilo^ vi, 6. 

U. xlii. 1. 

Jon. I. 17. 

1 K. X. 1. 

Is. vl. 0. 

P*. UxvHL 2. 

Kx.xx 12,1x1. 17. 

is. uix. li. 



Mrttt. 
xvU. % 

1 1. 

xvlil i:.. 

Xix. 4. 
5. 
1. 
18. 

xxL 5. 
0. 
U. 

18. 
42. 
44. 

zzlL 21. 
3X 
37. 
39. 
44. 

xiUL aCk 

S3. 



39. 

xzlv. 16. 

29. 
37. 

XXVt 31. 

62. 
64. 

xxvli 9. 

X'i. 
43. 
4«. 



Ex. xxxfv.S9. 

M.il IIL 1, Iv. 5. 
Ia v. xlx. 17 {I) 
«it'n. i. 27. 
(it'll. 11. 24. 
IXUU xxlv. 1. 
Ex. XX. 12, Lev. 

xlx. in. 
'/A-ch. Ix. 9. 
Fl&cxvULas. 

11. 

PS.VlU.2. 

Pb cxvlli 7X 
I'^. Mil. U. 
l>eat. XXV. 6. 
Ex. ilL e. 
Deut. vi. 5. 
Lev. six. 18. 
IV ex. 1. 
Gen. Iv. 8,3Chr. 

xxlv. 21. 
Pa. l.vix. 1:5 (?) 
Jor. 7, xxil. 

5 (?) 
P*. cxvUL 26. 
Dsa ix. 27. 
lit. xiil. 10. 
Oen. \± 11. 
Z.-. b. xllL 7. 
Ocn. tx. 6 (0 

Ikiu. vii. la. 

Zech. xi. 
P»s. j,xi\. is. 
P^. xxii. K. 
IVzziL 1. 



MATTHEW, GOSPEL OP 

—nr. 09mditene$$ of tht Gospel.- S ome critics, 

admitting the apostolic antiquity ot"a jart ot t:n' 
Gospel, apply to bt. Matthew as thej do to St. 
Luke, the gratdltoiia MpposltioD of o later nHtor 
or com])iler, who hj nngmentinc; and nlti ring: th.' 
earlier document producni our pt^ut Goitpei We 
ar« Mikad to believe th it in tne 2nd century for 
two or more of the Gospols. new works, diiTt ritij 
from them both iu matter and compass, wei e (sub- 
stituted for the old, and that about the pn<i ot the 
2Qd oeotuiy onr pii i ant Gcnab ««re adopted by 
authority to the oidoaiaa or M otbera, aM thrt 
henceforth the copies of the older works enttrelv 
di^apiwartsd. Passages from St. Jlatthew are 
quoted by JottiD lurtyr, bv the antber of the 
letter to Diognetus, by Hc^e^ippu.*, IrennciL^, 
Taiian, Athenagoraiy Theopliilus, Clement, Tei^ 
tuUian, and Oiigea. It is not merely from the 
matter but the iHRnner of the quotations fi<*m the 
calm appeal as to a settled aulhonly, Irom the 
absence of all hints of doubt, that we regard it as 
proved that the book we poase*f had not baen the 
subject of any sodden change. The citatieiia of 
.Instill Slartyr, very import.mt for this suhj-vt, 
bare been thoiurht to isdicaU a source diderent 
tnm Hm QcapCH whidi wo now poeaeaa ; and by 
the word iLxofivyjuoytifiara (memoinsl, he has 
been jiuppsed to ioUicate that lost work. iSpace 
is not ^tven here to show thai the rimains ideii w l 
to are the (Jrupels which we possess, and not any 
one book ; and that though Justin quotce tbs 
Gospels very loosely, so that his words of\en benr 
but a alight resemblance to tha original, the aame 
is tiue eif hfa qootationa from the Septuagint. The 
i;t:*naiuones3 of the two first chapters of tiie Go-ipel 
lta« been questioned, but is establtihed on aaii»» 
factory groonda. L All tha old MSS. md Torrfons 
contain them ; and they are qnoted by the F.ithcrs 
uf tiie 2nd and 3rd centuries. Celsus ali»o knew 
ch. ii. ii. Their contenta wouM naturally form 
part of a Gospel intended primarily for tix- Jews, 
lii. The commencement of ch. iii. is depiatdent on 
iL '2:i ; and in iv. 13 them ia a reference to ii. 23. 
iv. In constnictions and cipreMions tbey ara similar 
to the rest of the Ooepef. Prefti o o r Norton dis- 
putes tlie genuineness of these chaptei-s ujK>n th.? 
ground of the difficulty of ii.-u tnonismg tttcm with 
:3t. Lnka'a namtive, and u}>on the ground that a 
I r ri- niimher of the Jewish Christians did not ]*o<- 
sess them in tlieir version of the Gospel.— V. Time 
icAen the Gospel was ten'^^.— 'Nothiuf can bo aaid 
on t!iis ]-rtnt witli certiiinty. .Some of the andents 
think that it was written in tite eightii year after 
the Ascension (Theophylact and Euthyraii») ; otbors 
in the fifteenth (Nicepborxis) ; whilst Irenaetis rays 
(iiu 1) that it was written " when I'eter and Paul 
were pieaching in liome," and Kusebius at the time 
when Matthew mm about to leave pjUestin*. The 
most probable supposition la that it wia writtan 

ix'tween 50 and 6v ; the eJUrt year cinnfit fven be 
^uesi^d at.— i^lace icher^ it was written. — 
There is not much doubt that the Go»pel was 
written in Palestine.— Tir. Fnrposeof ih/" Goijt^!. 
—The (lospel itaelt tclLs us by plain interwil evid- 
ence that it was written for Jewish converts, to 
sliow them in Jems of Nazareth the Mcanah of tho 
0. T. whom they expected. Jewish ew i v e i ts cmir 
all tlie world hcein to have iieen inteade'l. and not 
merely Jews in Paleatine. It is pervaded by ooo 
prinriple, the ftlfilment of the Law and or tbo 
Mos-l I • ■ ji] ] ' i s in the [lerson of .T.'sds. 
lUtthi the Apostla elected to till the pikce 
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of Hm tniilor Jodas (AeU i. 26). All bejond thu 
tbat wc ki "v f'f liini for cv-rtjiiiity is tliat he had 
been a <x.'ij>i.iiit utUTid^mt ujiuu U>e Luid Jitun 
during the whole coiinie of His muMbJi foraocb 
wa« deckrad by St. Pet«r to iw the mooMnr y qiiali- 
ficatioD of one who was to be a witnesu of the re- 
surrect ion. It ix s;i).l lh.it h*" {)r^'ach^^^ tho fiosjxl i 
mui aud«i'«d uuutjnlom in Ktliiopia. The election 
«P Matthias is dhMiiuaod hf Bishop Betreridge, 

MatUu OA = M ATI ATiiAU, of the detoendaots of 
fia>hiini : 1 Kiidr. ix. 33 ; comp. £f r. x. 33). 

Kattithi'ah. 1. A Levite, the <irst.bom of 
Sliallum the Korhit<>, who presided over tlie oHer- 
Ings mode ia the p uis 1 Chr. ix. 31 ; comp. Lev. 
▼i. 20 [12], &c.).— 2. One of the Levites of the 
■eeond ruok under A^'iih, a(i[»ointed by David to 
naiuiKter li'-l'ore the aik in th<." muMc.il MTviL-t- 
1 Chr. xvi. b)t "with harps upon bhetninith " 
oomp. I Chr. xv. 21), to lead th« choir.*— 8. One 
of the family of Nebo, who had married a fui' iL'ii 
^iii iu tba day* of Ezra (Ezr. x. 43).— 4. Pro- 
iMiUf a priest, who stood at the right hand of Etra 
when he r«wl the Liw l« th>> jHVip^e (V.xr. viii. 
4). — 5. The Mnie as 2, tim Ik-Lrtw L>eiug in the 
)ength<*Ded form (I Chr. xv. 18, 21). lie was one 
•f thf six s<in» of JediithuQ (I Chr. xxv. 3, 21). 

XattOOk (Is. vii. 25 . The tool used in Ambia 
for loosening the ground, described by Niebuiir, 
answers gnMrallj to our mattock or frubbing-axe, 
m Bbvle-besacd pickaxe, the $areuhnt timptex, 
as opposeti to luc^ruis, of Palladium. The aueient 
EgypUan hoe was of wood, aod aoawer^ for boe, 




SgjrplUa iHWi (From Wllkliitoa) 



Kaol fi.e. .1 hammfT; nvarintion of mall, from 
mMtiittm), a word employed by our translators to 
render the Hebrew term mS/Mts, Tiic Hei^rew and 
EagUah alike occur io Iftvft xzT* 18 only. But a 
<l«fiTativ« (nm the seme root, and HraeriiiE but 
»ii;^htly in r<i/in, viz. mappHa, is fouii'l in Jer, li. 
2Uy and ia there transhUcd by '* batUe-ax." 
«L Kraa'ilA. The marginal note to the A. V. ef 
Dan. x\. " the Cod o( forces," gives, ns the 
equivalent of the la.^t word, " Mnuzzim, or go.U 
yroteetors, or maBitiems*" Tlie Geneva version 
fenders th^ Hebrcv tt • Pnou Ownt both io Dn. 

Cos, D.B, 
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xi. 38 and 89, where the woid occurs again (marg. 

of A.V. *' munitions " i. In the Gi-eek version ol 

1 iieodotioa it Ui'iitai a& a proper name, as well 
as in the Vulgnte. There can be little doubt that 

Uauxxim " is to be taken in its htend sense o( 
" fortresses," juft as in Dan. xi. 19, 39 ; " the god 
ot" foitn-jaes " being then the deity who preiuded 
over stnmghoids. But beyond this it is acarcelr 
poseiUe to connect an appellation an general with 
any .^pcciul object of idolatrous worship. C.ilvin 
8ugge:>ted that it denoted " mutiry," tiie stroogeat 
of oil powers. By others it has been supposed to 
Ih' Mari, Tlw ojjinion of Gcm ihus is iiioif pro- 
Lable, that " Utc gud of lorti-e.ssies " was Jupiter 
Capitolinus, for whom Antiocbus lnti(t a temple at 
Antioch (Liv. xli. 20). A suggestion nuwle by 
Mr. Lay.ard {A'ia. ii. 406, note) is worthy of being 
r<ii^r.Ii-<J. After detcribiiig Hera, the Assyrian 
V enus, as " standing erect on a lion, and crowoed 
with a tower or mural ewonet, which, we learn 
(iDin T.iician. w.u |*<.uliar to tlie .'^enlitic figure of 
the goddevt," he adds in a note, " &Iay she be ooo« 
nected with the < Kl Maoxem,' the ddty presiding 
over hulvvarks and fortnases, the *fod of fonm - 
ol" D.ui. xi. a« ? " 

Masiti M = MA'iTtTaUH S (t Eed. ii. 35 { 
comp. Ezr. x. 43), 

MsA'saroth. The margin of the A. V. of Job 
xxxviii. :.J ::im's " the twelve signs'' as the eqoi^ 
valrot of Alazzaroth," and this is in ail pvobi^<» 
ity its true meaning. The PediitoSyriac renders 
it by the wain " or " Gioat IVar." Kiuvt uiu!er- 
standn by Mazzaroth the planet Jupiter, the same 
as the "star" of Amoa T« 26, On referring to 

2 K. xxiii. 5, we find the word maz^afoth [A. V. 
'* lue pli'mets "), diHermg only fVoni M.uzaioth in 
having the liquid / for r, and r***!' ie»l in the mar- 
gin "the twflve signs," as in the Vulgate. In 
later Jewish writings maxzdlqth axe the signs of 
the Zodiac. In consequence of this, liashi, and 
tlie Hebrew commentatoi-s generally, identily moe^ 
irtfroM and vkoviahth, though tlieir interprelatioiw 
vary. 

Headow. This word, so peculiarly English, is 
used in the A. V. to tnuishte two words whidt 

are entirely distinct and indejiendrnt of «ich othi r. 
I. Gen. xli. 2 and 18. Hei% tiie wuid iu tiie 
original is Ao-ilcAd. It a)<)>ears to be uu Egyptian 
teim. The sam? form is n taiii-^l I y the Ccjitic 
version. Its use iu Job vui. 11 (A, V. " ilag 
wems to show that it is not a " meiulow, but some 
kind of reed or water-plant. But as daring high 
iuundatfoos of tite Nile— eueh Inundations n are 

the caii.^' of fruitful ye.Tivi — tlie whoh- of tlie land 
on either side is a marsh, and as Uie cultivation 
extends up to the very lip of the rhrer, ti It not 
possible thnt Achu may denote the herbage of the 
growing crops? 2, Judg. xx. 33 only; "the 
meadows of Gibcolb*' Here the worl Is JfoflreA, 
which occurs nowhere else with thp wmc rowels 
attached to it. The 8eii&^ is tlius doubly uuclt- 
txiin. The roost plausible interpretation is that ot 
the Peshito.Syri«c^ which by » alight dilfennco ia 
the Towel -points makes the word meamh othe 
cav< . 

Me'ali, tlw lower of, one of the towen of the 
wall of ieroealem when rebuilt by Neheniah (iii* 

1, xii. "0\ It .stciixl !»'t\V(.-«n tlif tijvver of IliUia- 
utwl aad the shnp-gate, and appears to have been 
situated somewhere at the north-emi port of tiM 
dty, outsido of the walls of Zion, 

2 M 
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Satlg. Ont toftnnatton m tbb tu1)j«et if bat 

Mnty : the early Hebrews do not stem to have 

fflfta •pecal iiAme* to their temml iueal«, for 
hm Iniiit MBiIcrtd "diM** Md "dlniwr** io 

the A. V. (0<-ii. xliii. 16; Pmv. xv. 17) mc 
in reality g<>ncrnl eipressiona, which might more 
correctly be rendered •*eat " and ** portioa of fcwd." 
In the N. T. we hrive the C]re<*k icrm-^ Hpiffrov 
and Stiirvoy, whitl» the A. V. readers resjwctivelv 
<*dinDer" and "sopfMr* (Ltdw sir. 12; John 
SSU 12), but wbkb an BMft fn^j ** break- 
fiwt** find *< dinner.** ThtiV ll mhw mionrtainty 
as to flu' houi-s at which the meals were taken : 
the i^ptiaoa uodoubtedl/ took their principal 
nitl 1^ Moa (Gen. sliii. 16) ; toboarera took a 
lifitht meal at that time (Ruth ii. 14; coinjt. voi-se 
17); and (x casionaHy that early hour was devoted 
to excess and reveUiD|f (1 K, sx. 16). It has been 
inferred from those passages fsomf^what ti><>ha>t;Iy, 
we think) that the princi(Kd ni'-.il i:euerally tocik 
place at noon : the Egyptians do imleed still make 
a sobstantisl mad at that tims; bat tfasman indie- 
atfcQs that the Java nihcr fbllowid tka castom 
that pn vails among tbt Bedouins, and made their 
principal meal after aoaeet, and a lighter aieal at 
aboQt ft or 10 AJI. Tlie posture at meals varied 
•t vaiiODS periodi: there is sufndent «>vi Innra that 
the old Hebrews were in the habit ot sitting (<ien. 
xxvii. 19; Judg. xix. 6; 1 Sam. xx. 5, 24; 1 K. 
Xiit. 20), but it dues nut lience follow that th. y 
aat on chairs ; they may have squatted on tiic 
ground, as was the occasional, though not perhaps 
the general costoon of the ancient ^rptiana. The 
table was io tiiis ease bat slightlr derated aboTe 
the ground, as is stiH the cas« in Egypt. As 
luxury iocieased, the practice of sitting was ex- 
dianf|«d far that of reelitiing: the first intimation 
of this on iirs in the jiroph*s ifs of Anxw 'iii. 12. 
Ti, 4). The custom may have been bonowt^l in 
the fifit ioitance from the Babylonians and Syrians, 
amonc: whom it prevailed at an early period (Esth. 
i. 6, vii. 8). In the time of our Saviour reclining; 
was the universal cui^tom, as is impliel in the 
terms used for **$itUng at meat," as the A. V. 
inoorrectljr haa M, The oooch itadf is only once 
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ImentioDcd (MaA rii. 4; A. V. -taWes"), bat 

there can be little doubt tliat thn nomaa triclinium 
had been introduced, and that the arrangements of the 
table resembled tiwse described by cuMcal wrHm. 

Generally speakiiii;, only three persons redined on 
eacii couch, but occasionally foar or even tire. The 
oondiee irera provided wiUi eoshloiis on whidi tlie 
If^ft clboirrcsled In support of the upper part of the 
IxKly, while the right arm remained free: a room 
piovided with these was described ns iarrpttfiti'VVt 
lit. - spread " (Mark ilv. 16i A. V. *♦ furaUied "\, 
As several quests ndined on the aamo cooch, eacli 
overlapped his neis;i»^K»ur, as it were, and re>ti>il Ins 
bead on or near the breast of the one who lay 
behind him* bo waa then mid to **leas oo the 
h<viom " of his neiijhbour (John xiii. 23, xxi. 20 ). 
The ordinary arrangement of tlie couclies was in 
three sides sqoare, the fourth being lefl open 
fur the wr^-ants to brin^ up the dislies. Som^ 
doubt attends the question whether the females 
took ll!< ir nnsils along with the males. The c.ls« 
of Kuth amid the reqiers (Rath ii. 14), of 
Elkanah with his wires (1 Ssm. i. 4). of Job's 
sons and ijlitt-.^ (Job i. 4), and the pt-neral 
intermixture of tlie sexes in daily li£^ maJte it 
more than probable that thef did so join ; at the 
same time, as the duty of attending up<">n the 
j;uesfs devolved upon them (Luke x. 40), thry 
))robably took a somewhat irregtilar and Uiefer 
i' |i.(<t. IWfore roniTOf^ncing the meal, the piK^i^ts 
wasiieil their hiuivls. Tliis custotn w;u« lounde I on 
natural decorum ; not only was the hand the sub- 
stitute for our knife and fork, but the bauds of all 
the groests were dipped into one and the same dish. 

Another prcliniin:i; v bti-p was tho <:i;i' or blessing, 
of which we have but one instance in the O. T. 
(1 Sam. Ix. 18), and more than one pi-onouaced by 
(i ir l.onl Himself in the N. T. (Matt. xv. M ; 
Luke ix. 10; John vi. 11). The mode of taking 
the food diflbred in no material point from the 
mo^it'in u^-nt^cs of the E.xst; generally there was 
a Single diah into which each goest dipped bis 
hand (Matt. xxvi. ' , ; oocasionally aqparate por- 
tions were served out to each (Gen. xliii. 34; 
Bath iL 14} 1 Sam. i. 4). A piece of bread 
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held between the thumb and two fiog^ra of 
tl>e riglit ImuhI, tod wis dippsd dtfatr into « bowl 

of iD.'lt-'ii giiMS/- (in wWdi case it wa^ t^nrie.! 
ifftgfdor, " a John xiii. 26), or into the diah | 

M MMMt. whence a piece was conreyed to the mouth ^ 
bfMvcfn fho I.iVfi-s dI* bn-ad. At flu* conclusion of 
the nu'iv., j^race wa> iv^iuii said iu cuuluitiiily witii 
I>eiU. viti. 10, and the bands were again washed. 
Thus £u we have doMaibed tht onlittiuj meal : 
cn atate oocaskma mora ceremony was used, and 

tiie meal wma in viiiitnis W.iys. Such 

oocaaions were numerous, in cooimioo pai'tly with 
public, partly with privati orenta. On thoM 
cK-(^ioDs a sumptuous rcpnst was prepared ; the 
guests wo-e previously invited {Eaih. v. 8 ; Matt, 
aodi. 3), and on tiie day of tbo feait a second iiiri* 
tntiin wns i-'Mjttl to tliiisp that wore li'iUt'ii (K.sth. 
vi. 14; I'lW. ix. 3; ilutl. xxit. J). Tin; vUitois 
were rp«:«-ivod with a kiss (Tob. vii. 6 ; Luke vii. 
46) ; water waa produced for them to wash their 
ftet with (Ltike Tii. 44) ; the head, tlie beard, th>' 
feet, ami M>metimea the dot lies, were perfume, i 
with oiotOMent (Pa. xxiii. 5 i Am. vi. 6; Lnke vii. 
38; Jobt xii. 3); on spedal oocaoons robes were 

prot i'lei! M:i!t, xii. 11); and tlic hc:vl \v;is Jt- 
ooi-ated with wreaths (^Is. xzviii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7, 8 ; 
Jo»eph. ilia. xix. 9, §1). The regulation of the 
feast uvAiT the si;pf'rintendence of a special 
ofl&cer, {i.tm."<i apx*Tpt/<A.trof (John ii. 8 ; A. V. 
••governor of the feast"), whose bt ^iiiess it w.is 
to taste the food and the liquors before tin v wcnv 
placed on the table, and to bettle about the t4>u^t6 
and amusemftits ; he was generally one of the 
gtMsts (Ixclna. luL 1, 2), and might therefore 
tnke pwt in the oonTonation. The plaoea the 
guests were iwttled luconlinj; to' ttir'ir n sjKvtive 
ranlc (Geo. xliii. 33; 1 Sam. ix. 22; Luke xiv. 
8; Matkiir. d9; Jdin zfil 23); portiona of (bod 

were pl ui'il NjIItc each (I Sam. i. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 
19; 1 Chr. xri. 3), the most honoured guests 
rereirioj^ either Uurger (dm. xliii. 84 ; comp. 
Her-"?, vi. S7) or mor<? chmcf fl Sam. ix. 24; 
comp. //. Vi). .i21) pottiuuit thau the rest. The 
veal was enlivened with music, sin^^ing, and 
<Uncing (2 Sam. xix. 35; Pa. Ixix. 12; Is. v. 12; 
Aia. vi. 5), or with riddles (Judg. xiv. 12); and 
amid these entertainmouts the festival WW (To- 
UmtstA for several dajs (iiisth. i. 3, 4). 

Wwai, The aame aa HitBTnmi (1 Ed. r. 81 ; 
oonr,' K;.!. ii. 50 ;. 

Ke'anh, a place named in Jodu xiii. 4 only. 
Ha doMription u lleandi. which is to the Zido- 
cisins." The word mearah mean."? in Ili^hrfw a 
cave, and it is commonly ikssuuied that tite leliir- j 
efjce is to >oine remarkable cavern in the neigh- j 
bourhood of Zidon. But there is danger in .titor- 
preting these very ancient names by the signiJicAtjoiii | 
which they bore in later Hebrew. Kelaud suggests 
that Mcarah may be the «me with Herotb, n 
Tillage named 1^ Joeephna. The Identificaljon 

i* ii^'t iinpi.iliahle, th(iii:;li there is no m>>:in!s of 
ascertaining the fikct. A village called e/-ift/j^idr 
is fonnd in the mountaina of Naphtali, some Ua 

miles W. of the iioithem ettrrmity of the sea of 
OTi!t!<^% which may possiblj repiesent an aucioit 

Mrnr.ih. 

Tfieaanrea. [Wktghts Asn> Measckeb.] 
K e;i t , 1 1 (i < uut appear that the word ** m«\t " 
is M III ?iy one instance in the Authonzed Ver- 
alon ot uther the O. or M. TestamoDt, in the senae 
MrlJdi now nkrat nduifeljr bean of attinnl 
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food. The latter is denoted umformly by " floh." 
1. The only poMlUe cneptiona to this anertioo in 

the 0. T. are>— (fl,J Gen. xxvii. 4, kc, '* savoury 
meat," (6.) lb. xlv, 23, "corn and bi-ead and 
meat." 2. The oniy renl and mconvcnient ambi- 
Ciiity caused hy the chauitre which has t-tken ]>hc<> 
111 tije meaning uf the word u iu the au>€ vl tJie 
"meat-iitieriug," which consisted solely of flour, to 
com, and oil* anoriiices of flesh being <x>niincd or 
the other two. 3. There are several other words, 
which th()ui:li entiiely di.'^tinct in the original, are 
all transla t ed iu tiie A. V. by **mcat j" but none 
of them pieacnt any spei-ial Interot e»»pt Unph, 
Til is word wouM ))0 [terhaps inoie aocuiately 
retideixMi " pif y " or ** booty." Its use in Ps. cxi, 
5, especially when taken in connexion with the 
wi-iti leiidi-KAl ■' i^cK*] un(!ei->tiiiiiiini;" in vcr, 10, 
wiuch would raliiur he, m> m tim margin, " good 
success/' throws a new and unexpected light over 
the familiar {ihmses of that t>eautiful Psolm. 
4. In the N. T. the variety of the Greek wui-ds 
'] teiideitil i-. e<juiilly gieat. 

MMt-offaing. The word mtnchdh aignifiea 
originally a gitt of any kind ; and appear* to l» 
gi'iKinllv of a eit't Irotn an iiit'eiior to .i 
superior, whether God or man. Afterwards this 

Ctal sense became attadied to the word ** Cbi^ 
;" and the word mimfa'th it-trictej to an 
" unbloody ollering." The law or ccieuioninl ot 
the mcot-oflenng is doMribed in Lev. ii. uid vi* 
14-23. It was to be composed of fine Hour, sea- 
soned with salt, and mixed with oil and fi;mliiii» 
cense, but without lea\*efl ; and it was generally 
accompanied by a drinlt-offering of wine. A por> 
tion of it, indudlng: all the fimklnceMe, waa to be 

buiul on tlie ahac as "a ineinoi i.il ;" the rest 
belonged to the priest ; but the meat-oUerings 
eflbrad hf the prieste tbnwelTeB wei« to be ediolly 

burnt. Its ii:«aning ap{ienrs to be exactly ex- 
pres.sed in tlie words of liurid (1 Cbr. xxix. 10-14). 
It will be seen that this meaning involvee neither 
of the main ideas of sacrifice'— the atonetnent for 
sin tutd seit-dedication to (ichl. It tiii.cs them tur 
grsmted, and ia based on them. Accoixlingly, the 
ment-otierii^ properly soh: Jleti, seems always to 
have been a sabsidmry oflu ini;, nmiing to be in- 
ticNluceii by the sin-otiermg, wiiich represented tlie 
one idea, and fomiiog an appendtoe to tbe burn^ 
oAHng which l e p iese Hted iIm oOer. The nn^ 
h!(Mi<ly ofTeiinofs olTenNl alone did Dd ]>\o\M']\y 
belong to the reguhir meatHifimng. They were 
naoaUy snbetHotce for other oflerbigs (comp. Ler. 

v. 1 1 ; N'rni. v. 

Mebimuai. lu this fonn app«ai%, iu one pas- 
sage only (2 Sam. xxiii. 27), the name of one of 
David's i^id, w^ho is elsewhere called SinnECHAI 
(2 ^auJ. xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. xx. 4) or Siubecai 
(1 Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 11) in the A. V, The 
reading i>ibfaeohai '* '» cridentiy tl» true one. 

VMhtMUlt, Thn, that K the natiee or fai- 

habiljuit of a place called Mediet ah (1 Chr. xi. 36). 
In the paiallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. tbe naipe 
appears, with oOar Tari«tioM» « "Clw IfaadiaF 
tlute" (ver. :u). KennJoDtt condiidii that the 
lait«.<r i>s the mure conedi 
He dabn, the Greek lorm of tht BHne Uedbba 

(1 M-v. iv. . 

Me dad. [Kldau and Mf.uAD.] 

Me'dan, a son of Abraham and Ketursh (Gen. 
uv. 2 i 1 Chr. i. 33), whoee nan* and deacendanta 
hm Bdi been Inmd bnfwd Ihii noafd. It kai 

2 If a 
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bcea cui^poRed, from the similaritr of the name, 
tbat the tribe dcf«O0iid«d {honi IMu wm more 

c?i».'Ij' :\!Iiin1 to i/iJian than by mere blood-reln- 
tiou, ami tiuit it wns the same as, or a portion of, 
the latter. There is, however, do i^rotuid for this 
tijeory beyond its jilaiisibility. The meution of 
" Ishmaelite " as a convertible tenn with " Mi- 
diiiiiit.%'' in C>n\. xxxvii. 28, 36, is remarkable; 
but tb« Midiaoite of tbe A. V. in vor. Si is 
Medanf t» in tkw Hebrew. 

Me'deba, a town on the castom Me of . Ionian. 
l^Ieiiehn u first alluded to in the fingment of a 
popular MNif of the time of the oooqaeat, {»re> 
9ciTe<I in Num. xxl. (a« rer. 30). Here it tu^'im 
to deui>te tile Jinut oS the territory of Hea.hb<>n. 
It nest occurs in the eimmei:ntion of the count ry 
divided amongst tbe Transjordanic tiibes (Josh, 
xiii. 9), as givini; it« name to a district of level 
downs cftlletl ♦* the Mishor of Medeba," or " the 
Miahor on Medebn." Xliif district fell within tbe 
mllotmeot of RMbeo (rer. 16). At the time of 
the conquest M^'Iil.a lielonged to tlio Amoritf-;, 
appanQUy eae ot' the towns talcea from 31oab by 
tMn. When we nert cneoonter it, four eenturiee 
Inter, it is ntifnin in the hanrlsofthe Monbiti*;, or 
which is nearly the same tiutig, oi tbe Ammoutte^i 
(1 Chr. six. 7). In the time ol' Ahaz Uedeba was 
a sanctuary of Mmb (Is. xv. 2). In the Macca- 
kw^aii times it had returned into the hands of the 
Amoritex, who seem most probably intended by 
the obscora word Jambbi tn 1 Hacc. iz. 36. 
About 110 B.C. H WM talten after a long siege by 
Ji>Iin HvicnMus. Moldci ha> n'taiiu\l its name down 
to our own times. To Eu«ebiu8 and Jerome it was 
^fidcntly known. In Christian times it was a 

nn(e<t bishopric of the patriarchate of Px'rt'n a, or 
B;tin\ Aniliae." It is in the pastoral lii^trut of 
Hie Belka, which probably an? wei-s to tln^ Mislior 
of the Heb:o\v«, 4 miles 8.E. of J/ethbOH, and 
like it lyitii; on a rounded but rocky hill. 

Xedea ' \1>A'. madai), one of the most powerful 
nations of \V«stem A^ria in the tiroes anterior to 
the ertsUtsbment of the kingdom of Cyrus, and 

one of tlio iii<>>t ini[>oi"taiif tiilK'S coniiiosiinj that 
kingdom. Tbe title by which tbej appear to have 
kaawa thnnielTes waa Jfodiii.— t. PrtmUiM Bit' 
tnry. — It may he prithercd from the mention of th*:* 
Males, by Moses ami iig tlje races descended (nm 
Japhct, that they were a nation of very hiph 
antii}uity ; anii it is in accordance with this vti w 
that we find a notice of them in the primitive 
Babylonian history of bcrosus, who says that the 
Medes conqnenid Babjlon at a very remote period 
(circ. B.C. 2458), and that eight Median monan^s 
rei'jneil (here consecutively, over a space of 224 
years. There are iodependcut |^unds for thinking 
that an Aryan element etielcd in the population w 
the MfS^i-'tami.an valler, siiL? by side with thi* 
Cushite ai»d bhemittc demciits, at a very early 
date. It is therefore not at all impossible that the 
Medes may have been the predomrnant i-sic thetf 
for a time, as Berosus states, and may attei ward-. 
bare been overpowered and driven to the moun- 
tains.— 2. ComiMrMn vith AM^/ria^Tht deepest 
obsonrltr hangs, however, over the whole history 
of the M''.les from the time of their be u in.: >w ay 
in Babylonia (B.C. 2458-2234) to their first appear- 
aaoB in the onneifbnn inseriptiona among the encniei 
of Assyria, about B.C. 880. Thfv thfn inh.abit a 
portion of the region which bore their name tlown 
<p tha Mdwotta Qooqucrt of Pinria; b«t whether 
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they were recent immigrants ioto it, or had hdd ii 
from a remote antiquity, is nnoertaia. Rowe*er 

this was. it is cpftain that at fir>t, and for a long 
series of years, they were very infi Hor in power to 
the gnat «npb« cateblishe^l uiH.n their flank. 
They were nnder no general or centralized govern- 
ment, but consisted of vajious petty tribes, each 
ruled by its chief, whose dominion was over a 
single snull town and perhaps a few riliagea. Tbe 
Assyrian monarchs ravaged their lands at plensiiRy 
Mnfi t(¥)k tribute from their chiefs ; w liilc the 
Medes could in no way retaliate upon their anta- 
gonists. Mefia, bowerer, was tMug enough, 
ami stnWwim ennntrh, to maintain h»'r nationality 
throughout tlio \vhuli> ]*riod oi the Assyrian swar, 
and was ne% f r ahsnrbo^l into the empii-e.«^. Jl5h 
dian History of fferodotaa. — Herodotus represents 
the decadence of Assyria as greatly accelemted by 
a formal revolt of the Medes, following upon a 
period of contented subjection, and places this 
revKtIt mora than 218 years befiire the battle of 
M.arafhon, or a littTp 1).forn n.c. 7h8. Ctr~-".ts 
placed tbe commenccmeot of Median indcpendenoe 
as fin* hide as M, 875. Ko one now defends this 
Intter statrmpnt, which a!ilce contmHicts t!)-* H.^ 
brew r«cordji mai the native documents. Aoconiiug 
to Herodotus the Medes, when thsf first shook otf 
the yoke, established no government. Quarrels 
were settled by arbitration, and a certain Dtloces, 
having obtained a reputation in this way, coo* 
trivsd after a while to get hims^ elected soremgn. 
He was snooMdcd by his son Phraortcs, an ambi- 
tious princo, who Jiiei'tlv ;if!'T his acxx'^'^ion b''^;in 
a career of conquest, reduced nation after natioo, 
and finally peridied la an expedition Mtainst 
Assyria, after he hnt\ reii^ned 22 ye:ir». Cyax.ii^, 
the son of Plnuui tcs, then mounted tiie tltiune. 
Afler a desperate struggle during nghtHuid-twenty 
years with the Scythians, Cyaxares succeeded in 
recovering his fonner empire, whereupon he re- 
sumed the projects whi' h titeir invasion had made 
him temporarily abandon. H« oonqnered tiw 
Assyrians, and engaged in a war with Alyattea, 
kiiii; of Lyiiia, Uie lather of Crotsn.s, with whom 
he long maiotainol a stubborn contesL lliis war 
was tOTdnated at length faj the Ibmation of an 
aliian<o bclwi'pn the two powers. CTaxar»*s, soon 
atU'r thia, died, liaving reigned iu ail 40 years. 
He was succeeded by his son Astyages.— 4. lt» 
iinperfccticm . — Such is, in outline, the Median 
History of fIerodotu&. It has been accepted as 
authentic by most modem writers. That tbe 
story of Deiooes is a looiaace has been acknow- 
ledged. That the chmnologieal datea an hnprob* 
fthle, ami evon aiijtiatIIi.tory, has Wn a frpqueot 
subject of complaint, iteceutly it has been shown 
that the whole scheme of date* ia artificial and 
that the very names of the kings, except in a 
single iu^iLance, are unhlstoritai. The cuneiform 
records of Sargon, .Sdmai licrib, and Esar-haddoa 
cloarly slio>v thai the Median kingtlom did not 
roinaieiice so eai lyas Heroiiotus imagined. These 
three princes, whose reigns cover the space ex- 
tendii^ from B.C. 720 to B.C. 6$0y all earned 
their arms deep into Media, and found it, not 
imiier tin- domiiiion of a .sini:lc jwiwerful monarch, 
but under tbe rule of a vast number of pettr 
dileftaiBS. It eanoot have been till near the middl« 
of the "i'.S ntury n.C. that the Mf^Iiaii kinC'lom 
was coubolivlaled, and became formidable to it« 
neighbouzs. How this change was aooonpUshad ia 
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ttnonrtain: tiia aott ptx>Ubi« mfnaiitiQa would 
amra to be, that about thk tlm* k nmh Aryan im* 

migfi-itioti toc^k jilatv from the aiuiitrie* eost of th« 
Caepiao, nnd that the leader of the immigi-ants 
«atMljalied his aathoritj orer the Nattered tribea 
of his race, who had lH<>ri ••t'tfled preriously in the 
district betweeu the Caa}>iaii smd Mouut Zagros. 
There U good reason to believe thai this lead«r w»a 
the great Cyaxares. The Deioces and Phraortes of 
Ueiodotus are thus removed from the lii«t of hiator- 
ical personages altogether.— 5. Devehpmmt of 
Jdtdkm j»w«r, tmd fmrmatiom of the En^pire. — It 
fi evideDt that the oerelopiMnt of Median power 
pi i^tv-led pari paaSH with the Jetliiie of ANsvria, 
of which it was in |wrt an eHect, in part a cause. 
Cfuam mum have been Mmtemponury with the 
later y«irs of that Assyiian mon.irth who pass<.«il 
the greatei |>oi ti<m of his time in buuliag <up<id>- 
tioas lu Scsiaiia. In order to oooralidate a powert'ul 
kingdom in the district east of Assyiia, it wiis 
iiece>sary to bring into subjectiuu a uuiuber ut 
Scythic tribes. Tlie struggle with thee tiibes 
may be the rai treat repnteatid in Uerodotoa by 
the Scythic war of Cyasares, or posably his oar- 

rativt may ccMiLiin a >ul\ lar<;er amount of truth. 
UiS capture of Ninftreh and, coot^uest of Assjria 
are Acta whidi no e u e ptfai wa can doiAt ; and ll|> 
dato of the capture may be fiif^! with tolerable 
c«it4uuty to Uiis y«au* B.C. 6'J5. It was undoubtedly 
after this that C'yaxares endeavoured to eonquer 
Lydia. It is surpri^ang thai he failed, moi-e cspc- 
dally as he seems to have beeti aoconipanied hy the 
forces of the Babyloni.iiia, who were perhaps oom- 
uanded bf Nebuchadnezzar on the oocaeion.*— 
6. Sxtmtt tf Me Empire. —The h'mtts of the 
Mediiin Empire (.aanol be dellaitfly tiie<i. Frum 
north to aotttb its extent was in no place giwit, 
since it wae cartainly eoofincd between the P^an 
Gulf and the Euphiaffs on the om- side, the lUack 
and Caspian i^«as on the other, ir'rom aiai to wa>t 
it had, however, a wide expansion, since it reached 
from the Halys at laust far as tlie C*iu>-j>iaJi Cate.s, 
and possibly turtljcr. It wa.-! hepoi jitci ti om Baby- 
lonia either by the Tigris, or more probably by a 
fine running about hali-waj between that xivw and 
tfaoBapbmtei. If« greatcat may be reckoned 

.at IS'O miles from N.W. to and its aveiagc 

breadth at 400 or 450 miles. Its atea would thue 
be aboot 600,000 eqnare mike, or eomewhat 
greater than that of nio loiTi Persia.— 7. Its cfm- 
racUr, — With reratrd to tlie nature ot the govern* 
meat aiCabliahed by the Medea orer the conquered 
nation;, we posc«u but little tnistworihy ovidi iice, 
Herodot'.s in one place compares, somewhat vagutly, 
the Meviiaii with the Fen^ system (i. 134); but 
on the whole it in perhape moit probabla that the 
Aaayrtaa organization wae eontinned hf the Medea, 

tlip sulijci t-ri.itious ret,iiriin;i their native riR'narulis, 
and merely acknowledging subjection by the pay- 
Bent of an annual tiibnta. Thia aeema oertabily 

to have \>rvn the cji.4e in Peisia. The satiapial 
orgnnizatiuti wxs appan-ntly u I'erKiaa mveutioii, 
be^n by Cfru*. «»utinued by C»mbya(a» hit eon, 
but first fi.io])ie.i as the remilar j^ovcrnmental 
system by l>miui Hystaspis.— Ju dmatioju—' 
Of all the ancient Oriental monarchic the iledian 
waa the abortart in dunation. It oooMMMed, ae 
we bare eeen, afW the middle of the 7di oeotmy 
U.C., uud it termin.it<'d 1*.C. 5.')S. — 9. lis nu't! 

ocerthrovo. — The cow^uest of the iSJedes by a 
^atw-bania im% tbe FanteM* uadtr tUr uiive 



BUMiaidi Qjrnia, b another of those indiipotabla 
fiwli of nmota bntory, wMch nalie the inqoinr 

fifel that he sometimes atlaius to solid tround ia 
these dirficult investigations. Alter many partial 
engagements, a great battle was foufrht between 
the two armies, and the r«u!t was the complete 
defeat of the Mcdes, aud the capture ot then knig, 
.Abtya^^L-s, byCyrua.MlO. Pontion of ilediii xutder 
/•mi'j.— The ti«atmeut of the Medes by the rio» 
torious Pc.»iiUi:i was not that of an ordinary con- 
quered nation. According to some writeis (as 
Herodotus and Xenefihon) theta was a ckise rdai* 
tionship between Cyras and the laat Median mo- 

uaixh, who WiW therei'oie natuially ti*eated with 
more than oommou tendernesi. The two nations 
were deed]f akin; tbey bad tin same Aryan or 
Irariio origin, the sirae early traditions, tlie .»;atne 
lauguugt.*, uearly tlie aanie ivligion, and uluuutely 
the same manneis and custom:*, dress, and general 
mode of life. Medes wete advanced to stiitiona of 
high honour aud iropoilauce under Cyrus and hie 
successors. The Median capital was at first the 
chief roj^ residence. On the tint oourcoieot 
opportunity Media rebelled, eleratmg to the throne 
a ceilain Phraortes {Frawarl{^/t\. 1) ii iu.s H\ >l.i.'>pi-., 
in wImm reign this rebelliou took place, had great 
difficulty in eopprendng it.— 1 1. liUtmat iivUmm. 
Accordiug to Herotiotus the Median nation was 
divided into hU tribes, called Uuwtu, thi.> Pare- 
taceni, the Sti-uchates, the Aiizaiiti, Uie Budii, and 
the Mngi. It is duubtful, however, in what s«naa 
these aiv to be con.'sidered as ethnic dirisioos. We 
may ^lerhaps assume, from the oi-der of Herodotus* 
list, that the Bume, Paret4u%ni, btruchatei, and 
Ariawti wan true Mede», of genuine Aryan d^ 
scent, while the Budii and Magi were foreigners 
admitted into the nation.— 12. JklitfitfU. — The 
origuial religion of the Medea muit undoubtedly 
have U-eii th.it ^im|)^e creed which is phicefi liefore 
us in tlie eiiiiitr poilions of the Zenda\e>la. Its 
peculiar characterietie was Dualism, the b. lief in 
the ezLstence of two opposite principles of good aud 
evil, nearly if nut quite on a par with cue another. 
Grmozd and Ahriman were both splf-caui»ed aiid^ 
•eimsisteutt both iodestructible, both potent to 
work their will. Besides Onaatd, the Aryans 
wui-shipiwd the Sun and Mean, under Uie names 
of Mithra and Uoma; and they believed m liie 
eiiitence of numerous spirits or gaaii, eome good, 
some had, the sul jis U aud ministers resjiet^tively ot 
the two powers oi Goud aud Dvil. Their nu^;!!!- 
tiott brought them into contact with tba fira* 
worshippers of Armenia and Mount Zagraa, among 
whom Magism had been Mtablished from a remola 
antiquity. The i-esu!t was either a combination 
of the two religiooa, or iu some cases an actual oou- 
verrion of tiie oonqoerere to the faith and worship 

of the n)uque; i\I. So far as can be gnthcicHl from 
the scanty materials in our poaseasiou, the Litter 
waa tha caee with the Medea. <^ 13. Mmmtrtt 
ciii'tofns. (Uid national character. — The customs of 
tite M»ies oiti &aid to have nearly reaembled those 
of their neigblmunt the Anneiiiaits and the Per- 
sians ; but they were ttgu4ei as the inrenton* 
their neighbours as the copyists. They were bmra 
and warlike, excellent ri h is, and i-cmaikably skilful 
with the bow. Tha tiuwiug robe, eo well known 
from the PerwpoKtaa eenlptures, was tbeir aativa 
di c.vN. and Wiis L-ei tninly among the ]K>ints for which 
the Persians were beboldeU to tliem. As tixiope 
they wm eonddwad fittla inArior to tha natirt 
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Twdum, next to whom they mm muSly mgcd 
ill the buttle- field.— 14. KefertneeM to tAe Mede* 

in Si ripture. — Tlie rplVrHini-s to the Medes in the 
ononical Scriptures are not t<i7 nuineroaiy but tbej 

art ttriUnf . W« first 
hnr of wrtnin " r!fifs 
of tbeMede*/' io which 
tiM Cftptire Uraelites 
were placed by •* tlie 
king of Awyna " on 
the destruction of Sa- 
ttula, B.O. 721 (2 K. 
i?H.6,XTiii. 11). This 
implies the siibjwtion 
«f Media to Aatjna at 
tiw tiiM of ShihiMiKwr, 
cr of Sargon, his stic- 
ocmr, and accords reiy 
doielftrith theaeooBBt 
piven by Um latter of 
ceiUin military coloiiii's 
which he planted in tiie 
Median count ly. Soon 
afterwards liuiiah pro- 
ph«N ies the ]«it which 
the Medea alMiU take in 
tiia dstmetton of Ba> 
bjlon ds. xiii. 17, sxi. 
2) ; which is again still 
more dbtinctty declared 
hy .T<Temiah (li. 1 1 and 
28), who 8uf]icient]y in- 
dicate* the independence 
of Media in hi» day ( xxv. 
25% Daniel rehites the 
fact of the Mtrdo-Pei-sic conquest (r. 28, 31), giving 
an aoooont of the reign ot LKarioi the Mede, who 
appeal* to have beta made viceroy by Cyrus (vi. 
1-28). In Ezr.i we have a mention of Achmetlia 
(l-Icbatana), " tlie palace in the proriiice of the 
Medea,** where the deeraaof Cyroa wna Ibond (ri. 

a iinfirc which np»-niils with tho kn'nvn f'lrts 
that the Mixlian capital waa the swat of p^ivernment 
under Cyrus, bttt a royal residence only and not 
the seat of goremment under Darius ily!>taRpis. 
Finally, in Esther, the hiph rank of Media under 
tJie iVi-jiian kiiic^, y< t .it tin- samo time its suljoi-d- 
inate position, are marked by tlie frequent com- 
binatioD of the two mums ra phraaea of honotir, 
the prwdor.cy lv»ing in rvcry c ase nssijrned to the 
Fersiaua. In the i\{)Ocrypha the Medea occupy 
• more prominent plan. The chief soom of one 
whole book fTobitl is Media ; nnd in niif»ther 
(Judith"' a very striking portion ot the nan-ative 
belongs to the same country. The mention of 
Rhages in both narratives as a Median town and 
H^^OO of importance is geogrnphically correct; 
and it i« hiatoiirnlly true that I'hnntttm aufl^red 
his overthrow in the Rhn^ian district. 

Ib'diA, a eonntry the genefsl sftnatloQ of which 
is abundantly rlonr, thoiii;!i it> litnit.s ninv n-if I* 
Ga{nble of being precisely detemiiiied. Media lay 
north-west of PerAia Proper, south and Boath«weet 
of the Caspian, east of Armenia and Awyria, wpst 
and north-west of the gi'eat salt desert of Irain. Its 
greaitest length was from north to south, and in 
this direction it extended from the 32nd to the 40th 
parallel, a distance of 550 miles. In width it 
rf-achfd fi-om al>out long. 45^ to M - ; but its 
average breadth was not more than from 2&0 to 
900 iiiihB. Its aiwi may ndkwatd at about 
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160,000 aqwm milea, or three-fourths of that of 
modem France. It comprised the modern provinc«a 

of /roA Ajemi, Persian Kurdistan, [wrt of Lu» 
rittaitt A*4rbijant perhi^ Xaiith and GhUtmf but 
not Mnaitdtnm or AttmM. The diriakn of 
.M< ili.i oommonly recopnise^l by the Grx lc* and no- 
mans was that into Media Magna, and Media Atr»* 
patene. 1. Media Atropatene corresponded nearly 
to tht' nio<Jem Azerhijiin, being the tract >ifunte<l 
betw»>ea the Caspian and the nuiuiitJiins which run 
north from Zagros, and consisting mainly of the 
rich and fertile basin of Lake Urtmi^h^ with th« 
valleys of the Aras and the Srfid Rud. The anetcot 
Atropiitene may hare included also the countries of 
Ohtliin and taU$h, together with the plain of 
Mo>]i„m at the flMOth of th« comMned Kw and 
Arits riv i !>.. 2. Mwiia Magna lay .'onth and east 
of Atropateoe. It contained great port of Kurd- 
Mem ud Lmi^my with all Ardkm and Irak 
Ajfifit. The chnrai t'T of this tiact is very varied. 
It is indicative of the division, Uiat there were two 
F.cbatnnas— one, the northern, at TakM-iSnleiman t 
the other, the southern, at Hamadan^ on the flanks 
of Mount Orontes (^/irawi)— respectively the ca- 
pitals of the two districts. Next to the two ix-ba- 
tanas, the chief town in Media was undoubtedly 
Rha gcs the ttaga of the inicriptiona. The only 
other fil.ice of much iiofp was Bagistina, tlic modem 
Hehittm^ which guarded the chief pass connecting 
Media with the Imopotamian plain. 

Me'dian. Darius, the H>n of Ah.isnerus, of 
the Mvdof the Meties" (r>an. ix. 1) or tiie.Mede** 
xi. I), is thujt desc-riliej in Dan. v, 31. 

Medidne. I. Next to care for food, clothing, 
and shelter, the curing of hurts takes precedence 
even amongst savage nations. At a later period 
comes the treatmoot of awkoeas, and reoqgnitioo of 
states of diaeaae; and theae mark a nascent dvlliaa- 
tic)n. From the most ancient ti^t nicnieR, sacred 
and secular, ^g7Pt> wluUever cause, though 
perhaps fton necasdty, waa (breraoat anKmg the 
lint ions in this most human of Ntudif'^ ptm ly phy- 
sical, t-pypt was the earli^t honu' of iiiedtud axia 
other skill for the region of the Meditemnaan harin, 
and every Kgrjitian mommy of the mors expaosire 
and elabiirate sort, inrolTed a process of anatomy. 
Still we have no trace of any pliilo»^)phical or ra- 
tional system of Egyptian origin ; and medicioe in 
Kg> pt was a mare art or prolesakm. Of aeienea 

till- Awlcpia<la.' f>t C,rr<xe \\>'] 0 the ti ut> originators. 
Hippocrates, who wrote a book on Auueot Med>- 
«f ne," and who aeenia to have bad many opfnrCi^ 
nitii s of access to foreign sources, gives no pmrni- 
aencc to Kgypt. Compared with tlie wild countries 
around thetn, at any rate, the Egyptian* must hnw 
.«eemed incalculably advanced. Ki-prcsentatiflW «l 
early l^ptian sargery apparently occur on some 
of the monument* of I)eni-Has»an. Flint knives 
used far embalming have been recorered — the ** Cth»- 
opic stone** of Heradotoa (ii. 86 ; comp. Ex. ir. 85) 
was y>robaMy . ithcr black flint or agate ; and those 
who have as«i»ted at the opening of a mummy hare 
noticed that the teeth «diibited a dentistry not 
interior in execution to tb^ work of the be»t m<xlern 
exjierls. This confinns the st.itement of Herodotus 
that every part of the bo<ly was studieil by a distinct 
practitioner. (Pliny vii. 57) asserts that the Egyp- 
tians claimed the inrention of the healing art, and 
fxxvi. 1) thinks them subK't t<> many di tas..-s. 
Their "many nmlicinos" are raeutioued ^Jer. xlvi. 
11). ikthollms U., king of llMcoaati7,ii arid tn 
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harp •vrntt^'n on the suKjtx't of anntomy. The ' 
various ivci[»^ know ii to have bwiu bcuuijctiU were 
IMonkd, with their peculiar cases, ia the memoirs of 
phrsic. insrtibed among Um kwi, and deposited in 
the priiiripl iemplfli of tlw plaee (WlKinsoa, iti. 

;}97). The reputation of its pnatitionei-s in 
bictorical Umes was such that both Cyrus and 
Diffttt icnl tD Egyp^ for phfsidBiw or ■orgeons. 
Of midwifery we have a distinct notice fKx. i. 1 ji, 
and of women as its practitiouers, which fact may 
al -<> tie Teritied from the 8culptanii» The physkinns 
hnd aa!.i:i<'S fnMii t}ie puMic trmsurr, and tre:iteJ 
always aocorULug to t!»tublialied precedents, or Je- 
Ttated from these at their peril, in case of a &tal 
tomiMtioii; if, bowam, ^ patient diad under 
•eercditfd trMtment no blame ma attechad. The 
r.;::y]>ti;uis ulio lived iu tiie fom-growing rt^ion 
are sAni by Herodotus (ii. 77) to have been specially 
•IttntivatolMattb. Tha pnctioeof eircainainan is 
tnmnil le on monuments oertt^iiily anten'or to the age 
ot Jc«eph. Its beneKcial eiiecUs m th« temperature 
of Egypt ad Syiia have often b<'(>n noticed, espe- 
cially US a prp<5(?n'ative of clf;iiiiin>.'ss, Sn\ The , 
scnipaluui aUeutiou paid to the detul was thvour- 
able to the health of the living. But, to ponua to 
JjrtAT tunaa tUa manly gentral qoestlai, it appours 
tbat fh« Peolemiea themselves pmctiaed dissection, 
and that, at a perio-l, w hen Jevvinh iatcronu-M; with 
Egypt ma opmplste and rocipi-ocsl, tbare ezist«d 
in Afenndila a grcat aaal fer aoatenioal atody. 
Iii ctimiMrini: the ;^n o\rth of medicine in the rest of 
the ancient world, the high rank of ita pi-actitloucrs 
p rtoem and berota— aettlaa al onea the question 
as to the esteem in which it was hrld in the Ho- 
meric and pre-Honieric period. To tk-aceud to the 
historical, the story oC Demooedes at the court of 
Darius illustiatai the practice of Greek surgery 
beAM tba period of Hippocrates. The Dogmatic 
school was founded afl< r tiie time of Ilippocrattv 
by hia dianiplaa, wbo d^arted 6oia hia eminently 
pnelicnl and indactivv metJiod. The ampiiical 
sc'h.'ol, w hidi aro'.e in tho third century li.C., luxler 
the i^uktaooe of Acron of Agrigentum, Seranion of 
AkmadHa, and PUlinoa of Cos, waited for the 
symptoms of every ca?e, dtsrr-pirdinp the nilos of 
piiurtioe bajsed on dogmatic priucipie:*. 'lim M.'huoi 
was opposed by another, known as the Methodic, 
which had aris«n under the leading of Themiaon, 
also of Laodioeo, about the period of Pompey the 
Great. Asclcpiades piRve<l the way for the " method" 
in qoeatiea, iinding a theotetic basis in the ooipus- 
colar or atonrie theory of physirs which be borrowed 

from Hera<'liJeH of I'ontiiJi. He was ;i tian-.Itioual 
iink between the Dogmatic and Cmpiric schoohi 
and tUa later or HctMie, wbidi aoogbt to raene 

roeiliciti^ fr. in tho b.->wt!i?prin;4 nia>s of parlictilrirs 
in which einpinci^m had plunged it. It is uletir 
Htut all the<e «^ IxkjIs may easily hare contributed 
to funn t5u' meiiivil opinions current at thf p>fri<>il of 
the N. T., and timt the two earlier among them may 
bava influenced liabbinical teaching on that subject 
at a much eaiiiar period^U. Having thus de- 
sciibed the external fnflocnees which, if any, were 
probably most influential in forniinj; the nif>iicnJ 
pracUoe of the Hebrews, we may trace next its in- 
temnl growth. The cabalistie lefnda mix up the 

names of Sheni and lleber in their fiMr-s alwut 
bealiog, and ascribe to tiiohs ptatti^dis a knowledge 
ef simplea tnd rare roots with, of course, magic 
spells a:i<l CHX '.lit pAVf-rs. S> 1') Abraham i> a^^-i i' 
a talisman, tiie touch of whitii hmled all dmme. 
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j The only notices which Scripture afTords in con- 
nexion with the subject are the cases of difficult 
midwiiery in the successive households of Isaac, 
Jaooby and Judah (Gen. xxv. 26, xxxv. 1 7, xxxviii. 
27 ), and so, later, in that of Phinehxis (1 Sam. iv. 
19). The ti^a litif nal value ;uscribed to the maii> 
drake, in regard to geoemtive ftuncttone, teiatea to 
tbe aame bntndi of natmrnl medidna; but throngb- 
out this jx-riod wicurs no trace of any attempt to 
study, diiTe.-»t, and (iy.>>teiuati«e the subject. As 
Israel ;:re\v aiid nnltiplied in Egypt, they derivad 
doubtless a hr^c mpnial cultivati(-u from tlieir po- 
sition until cj-ut'l policy turned it into LK)n<lai:e. 
But, if we admit Egyptian learning as an ingre- 
dient, we should aLso notice bow far exalted above 
it is the stmdard of the whole Jewish legislative 
fabrir, in its oxennption fntm the blemishes of 
witoery and juggling pi>et«no«a. We have no oecolt 
prnctioea reaerved in lint banda of the aaered eael*. 
Nor was the practiaj of ]>!iyslc !\ privilei^e of the 
Jewish pnestbood. Any one might practise it, and 
thia pabliei^ must bat* kepi it pore. May, there 
WHS no scriptural bnr to its practice by resident 
aliens. We read of " physicians," *• healing," &c., 
in Ex. xxi. 19; 2 K. \-tii. 28; 2 Chr. xvi. 19; 
Jerem. viii. 22. At the same time the greater 
leisure of the Levites and their other advantages 
would make them tbe students of the nation, as a 
rule, in ail scieoce, and their constant resideooa in 
dtiea wonld gire then the oppoitunity, if earried 
out in fact, of a f ir wider field of observation. The 
reign of peace of Solomon's days must have opened, 
especially with renewed Egypttan interoouraa, new 
facilities fiir the stttdy. He himself set-ms to hftvo 
included iu his favourite natural history soma kuow- 
ledge of tbe medicinal nsea of the C}%ittires. His 
works show him conversant with the ti' tion of r9> 
medial treatment (Piov. iii. 8, vi. 16, iii. IS, xvii. 
22, XX. 30, xxix. 1 ; Eccles. iii. 3) ; and one pa^.sige 
indicataa conaiderahie knowledge of anatoioy. Uia 
repute in nuifie is the tmlveraal theme of easlnra 
stmy. The lifaliiigs of various prophets with quasi» 
medical agei>cy cannot be regarded as other than 
the mere accidental form whidb their miraeoioQa 
gifb took (I K. xiii. G, xiv. 12. xvii. 17 ; 2 K. i. 4, 
XX. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21). JewiNli trudition has in- 
vested Elisha, it would seem, with a function more 
largely medicinal tlian tliat of the other scrranU of 
God; but the Scriptural evidence on the [►oint is 
gauity, save that he api>ear8 to have known at ofx-e 
the propv means to apply to heal the waters, and 
tenij)er the noxlous pottage (2 K.il 21, ir. .^^9-41). 
'i'lie ^ickn^■.^.s of r.i'niuuLid is cui-tainly so ile-criUd 
as to imply tieacheiy on the pert of Hasael (2 K, 
viii. 15). Tel tba cbearralion of Bmce, upon • 
"lolil-water cure" practiced nmong the people nenr 
thu lUxl Sea, has suggested a view somewhat >llt!^•: cut. 
The bed-clothes are soaked with cold water, and 
kejit tiioroDghly wet, and the patient drinks cold 
water frfcly. But tii« crisis, it msujs, ot;cu)s oi 
the third day, and not till the fifth is it there usual 
toapplj this treatment. If thecfaamberlain, through 
carmaness, ignoranoe, or tmehery, precipitated 
the appllcilion, a fatal i;*iie may have suddenly 
resulted. The statement tbat King Aaa (2 Chr. 
xvi. 12) "sought $tot to Jehorab M tolhaphy- 
.siciaii^-," may ^eem to counfeuance t!i- i itiim tliat 
a iivaliy of ii' lUiU worship, btw^l on !>otn<i medical 
fancies, had been set up. The capti\'ity nt Babylon 
biought the Jews in cont.nrt with a iiew Kjlu re of 
thought. We iuiow too little of Uie precise state 
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of medicine id BaVivlon, Sum, and the " cities of 
the Medes," to deteiiniri'? the direction in which the 
impulse so derived would bare led the eriles. The 
book of i-xcleshuticus show* the ina^eaied rcgpud 
given to the distinct etodr of roedidne, br the re- 
peated itsrntioii of physician Sec., whiih it ron- 
taiiu^ and which, as probablj belonging to the period 
«f the PtolemiM, it might he expeeted to Aim. 
Thewi-loiii of |)i fveiitiiiii i^ rpo<Tgnii«ed in Eccliis. 
xviii. 19, peihapA aliw in x. 10. Rank and bononr 
are mM te be the portion of the phpidan, and his 
office to be from the I.oni (zxxviii. 1, 12>. The 
repeate<i allusions to siiicness in vii. 35, xxx. 17, 
zsd* 32* nn-ii. 30, xzxviii. 9, coupled with the 
former recognitioa of merit, hare caused tome to 
suppose that thk author was hlmtelf a phyftitian. 
Ill Wivl, xvi. 12, plnist«r is spoken of; anointing, 
as a means of healing, {n Toh. vi. 8. To bring 
down the enhjeet to the period of the N. T. St. 
Lufcr, " th" U>l(lV^^I pliysIciAii." wlio iiiafti'<^! ftt 
Antioch whilst the body was his aire, could hardlj 
hare laihMl to be eoBrenaat with the leadiofi; 
opinions cnmnt down to his own tim^. Situntffl 
between the great schools of Alexandria aiid Cilii ia, 
within an easy SM-traaoit of both, as well as of the 
western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed a moi-e 
central po>ition than any great city of the ancient 
woi i.i, nri l in it acix>nlingly ail the streams of con- 
temporary medical icaniing may hare probably 
found a point ef oonlineDce. The medicine and 
»iirk:i'ry oi' St. T.nkc were pro'aMy not infi'iinr to 
thoMe commonly la demand among educated Asiatic 
Greeks, and mast have been, as regards thchr 
basis, Grff-k ;ii>il imt .TtwiNli, H^nri' a standard 
Gentile m(!\taal wtitt^r, il any i:* t<< he foiiud ot that 
JIOMI, would best represent tlio ]>i-ofession to which 
the evangelist belonged. Without absolute cer- 
tainty as to date, we seem to have such a writer in 
AretaeiiB, ujiinnonly called the Cappadocian," who 
wrote certainly ailcr Nero's reign began, and pro- 
bably flonrisbed shortly before «id aflwr the decade 
in which St. Taiil ifmluMl Ilnmc ami .l.Tiisjiifiii 
fcil. If he were of at. Luke's age, it Is striking 
that he should also he perhaps the «ily ancient 

niedical aiilhciity in fivotir of* demoniucril pi^s-^ 
sion AS a jjOii^iLlt; aicouut o( «>|>iivp»y. A»«uuni)g 
the date above indicated, he may be taken as ex- 
ponnding the medical practice of the Asiatic Greeks 
in the latter half of the first century. There is, 
however, much of strongly marked individuality in 
his vmk, more especially in the minute verbal por> 
tndttite of disease. As the g«>neral science of me» 
didnc and MirLrcry of this [H'l iod nny be n'picst'nfcd 
by Aretaeus, so we have nearly a rcprcsentatioo of 
Its Mahria JMUca by Dioscorides. He too was 
of the same genernl rt ;.,';i>n — a Cilicinn Greek — and 
his first Iciksons weie pruLaLly leaiut at Tarsus. 
Bii period Is tinged by the fiame uncertainty a> 
that of Aretssus; but he has usiuilly been ass gned 
to the end of the Ist or hc^nning of the 2nd cen- 
tury. R'f.» .- proft tNling to the examination of dis- 
eases in detail, it may l« well to observe that the 
question of identltf between any ancient malady 
known hy desniption, and any mo-Krn oi\>' known 
by experience, is olien doubtful. Suuie diseiisra, 
jnsfc as aoms plants mi some animals, will exist 
almost arywhrre ; others can rnly \>o produced 
within nant>w limits depending on tlw conditions ' 
of climate, habit, iu. El-uptive diseases of the ' 
aente kind are more prevalent in the Kast than in 
colder dimes. They al&o run then- course more 



rapidly. DisesKt; of various kinds is commonly re- 
(^aitied as a divine intiiclion, or denounced aa a 
penalty for transgression ; ** the evil diseases of 
Ktrvpt" are anwdally ao chanctsrissd (Gen. zz. 
18'; Ex. XT. 28; Ler. i«rf. I«; Dwrt. tH. 15, 
xxviii. GO ; 1 Cor. xi. 30j ; so the emerods of th- 
Fhilistines (1 Sam. r. G); the severe dysentery 
{9 Chr. zd. 16. 19) of Jdbertn, whidi wm also 
epid*»mic; so iht^ sudden diT\ths of Kr, Onan (Gen. 
xxxviii. 7, 10 1, tlie tlcyplian lift-t'f'ni 'Ex. zi. 4j 
5), Nabal, Bathsheba's w>n,and Jeiot-iam's ' 1 .Sam. 
XXV. nS; 2 S.im. xii. 1.T; I K. xiv. 1, 5), are 
asciiljcii to tlie action of Jehovidi inmiediately, or 
through a prophet. Pestilence f Hab. iii. 5) attends 
His path (oomp. 8 Sma. ziir. 16), and is innaioos 
to those whom He shelters let. S>10). It is 
liv ji'p-miah, Hzckid, and Amos asso<"iat<'d I'ns hi*- 
toricaUr in 2 Sara. Kiv. 13) with '* the sword " 
and •*ftmine" (Jer. zfr. 19, zr. 2, izl. 7, 9, Ae. ; 
Kz. V. 12, 17, vi. 11, 12, &c.; Am. iv. 6, 10\ 
'I'he »tcknf^>» oi widow's son of Ztireptiath, of 
Ahaxiah, Benhadad, the leprosy of Uzziaii, the boil 
of Hezekiah, are also noticed as diwases sent by Je- 
iiornh, or in which He interposed, 1 K. xvii. 17, 
20 : 2 K. i. S^zz* 1. In 3 Sam. iii. 29, disease is 
invoked as a curse, and in Solomon's pmjvr, I K. 
viil. 87 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), anticipated as a dis»> 
ti!«ment. Satanic- .I'^'cncy apj^ara abo as prrx-uriiis 
disease (Job ii. 7 ; Luke xiii. 1 1 , 16). Diseases an 
alto mentioDed as ordinary calnmitka. AwoMff- 
^j)*H:ial dir^ni'iHS iianie<l in tin- 0. T. are, ophtbnIiDia 
(<ien. xxix. 17), which Is perhaps moif coninwn in 
Syria and % ypt than anywhere el.«e in the world ; 
p-p*^rally in the fig sesu^n, th<' iuire of xhv uewly- 
nj* fruit having the jtovver of giving it,. It may 
ot-casion partial or total blindness (2 K. ri. 18^ 
The eye-snlve (Iter. iii. 18), was a remedy oomnoB 
to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. Other dipensf* 
arc>— bancnncss of wonion, \vlii< h manilnikes w. ;e 
gijppofied to have the power of correcting (.Gen. sx. 
18 ; comp. xii. 17, xsx. I, 2, 14-18) — ♦*oon«mip- 
tion," and several, the name** of wbirTi arc drri^t-! 
fiom various words, signifying to burn or to L« hot 
<Ler. zzri. 16; Oeut. xxviii. 22). The " burning 
bfiil," or of a Imil " (T.ct. xiii. 2T: i< M?ain merely 
marked by the notion of an etlect rt»«mbli«g that 
of fire, like our "carbundej** tt may possibly tind 
an equivalent in the Damascus boil of the {ireseiat 
time. The "botch {shfcJtin) of i^ypt" (Dent, 
xxviii. 27), is so vague a term as tn yield n n!<»t 
uncertain sense ; the pk^e, as known by tt« atteod- 
sat Mo, has been aoggesled by Sdieodiscr. It is 
p<is>iM.- lliFit \hc Flrj'/«m(i<isix Grtuconan may be 
intended by shecMn. Of this disease some further 
notice will be taken bc3ow ; at present it to cdeerv- 
able that the same word is u^ed to eipr^^ tlie 
" boil " of Hesekiah. Dr. Head 8uppc»<» it in have 
W-< n a fin or tiMmiiuiting in an abscess. The diseases 
rendeit^ scab " and '* scurvy " in Ler. zzi. 20^ 
xxii. 22, Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any skHl 
disease. Some of tbeso may be said to .ijipmi-h 
the type of iepro^. The " issue" of xv. 1J>, may 
be the menorrhagin, or nterine hemorrhage fteao 
other aiusw's. In IVut. .x.wiii. ^Tj, is niviitionM n 
disease attacking the " knees and legs," c»>ii»i*Ung 
in a "sore botch which cannot be healed," but ex- 
tendwl, in tlie s<^qinl of lh«« verse, from the " sole 
of tlie (ool to tlif top of tlie hend." The latter 
part of the quotation wooki certainly accord witli 
KUphatUiasit Gmecenm. On the other hand, » 
disttse which affeots the knaoi and iigs, or wamm 
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tommnnlr one of them onlr — » by a mere accidptit ' 
ol l^ii^UM^c kuuwn as Elcphontiasu Arabum, Bucm''^ 
mitt Xy^pica, or " IkurbaJoes Leg," from b«iiig well 
knrnni in tfaak klaad. Tb« JSitpkimiiatit Qraecorum 
it wImI DOW pMHi Qnder tiie tiata* «f ** leprosy " 
— thf l-'per« e. g, of thi? huxa near the Zion gate of 
■aodern Jeruaak»a are elephantinnkicii. It baa been 
— lerted that there are two kMa, one pailifel, the 
other p^tinleis; but as ivijnrds Syrin niii the East' 
this is contradicted. There the parts ali'ected arie 
quite benumbed and kMaensation. It is daued as 
a tuberrular di<«'A«e, not coiiriiie.i to the skin, but 
pcrradiog the ti&MJt-s and diistrojaiig the bones. It 
M Ml caafioed U> :ii>y ;ige or eithei- ^ex. It first 
u ppa a i a in fOMnl, but not wtn^, about the &ce, 
fw an lodoratad nodola (haaoe ift w improperly called 
tubercular}, which g^radually enLirg«j. iii(laim>s, miJ 
ulcerate*. Jf a joint be attacked, the ukeration 
will go on till its dcctmetion la com plate, the jointa 
ftf fii;-pr, too, kc, (li op])inf; ofT one by one. If the 
face U' lite chief sent oi the di^oise, it assumes a 
laonine aspect, loathoome and hideootf the skin be- 
ron-,c> thick, nicrose, and livid; th# eyes are deroe 
and aUu ujg, and tlic hair genendly laJU oiX from all 
the parts aflected. When the throat n attiicked 
the roice shares the aflectioo, and sinks to a hoarse, 
husky whiaper. These two symptoms are emin- 
ently characteristic It is bei-editary, runl may Ik? 
iao<^hmd, but doe* not prapante \ue\t by the 
cloiBrt contaet. ThSm fkroor* Um oorrcs]K>ndfnLo 
of this disease with one of those evil di8ea8«-> uf 
EfVfif posably it* *• botch," threatened DeuL 
SzvitL 27, 35. TUf ••botch," however, seems 
more prolmbly to me«n thy tonl kIcmt inentidiietl 
hj Aretaeuii, It has been a«s<>rt«d tlmt tha^, vvhidi 
li parhapi< tl.e most dreadful disease of the East, was 
Job's malady. Origen mentions, that one of the 
Greek versions gives it as the atfliction which befel 
him. Wunderbor stipposes it to have been the 
Tjrrian i«pro»y, testing chiedy on tha itchiug implied, 
« ht anpposes, by Job fi. 7, 8. Schmnt tkinka 
the *• sore boil" may inJimte S4)nii' f;raver di><^i*e, 
or concurxeooe of diseases. But there is no need to 
go beyond the statenMBt of Sarlptiin^ Tho disease 

of kinv; Aiitickhus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, kc.) U that 
uf A i<vil bimluig worm*. There is aome duubt 
whether this diiiease be not alhed to phthiriasis, in 
which lliv are bred, and cause ulcers. In Deut. 
ziviii. ti5, it is possible that a palpitation of the 
heart is intended to be spoken of (comp. Gen. xlv. 
26;. In Mark xi. 17 (compare Luke ix. 39) wehatre 
an apparent caw of epilepsy. Basidci tiie coimnou 
iiijiitiea of wounding, liniiNin:;, str ikini^ out the eye, 
tooth, Iw., we have ia £x. zxi. 2'J, the case of mis- 
cnrHago piradtteed hj a hkm^ posh, Ate., damapo^ 
f.t(i>. The jilasrne of "boils and blains ' is 
not lai'l to have been fatal io man, as the murrain 
pmoediog w«s to cattle; this alone would seem to 
contradict the notion of ShapffT, that tlt>'. di.-vouler 
fat question was bmailpox. Hie cxprc»&iou of Ex. 
ix. 10, a "boil" ilourishing, or ebullient with 
blains, may perhaps be a diaea w analogous to 
phlegmonous erysipelas, or even common erysipelaa. 
Thf ** withercl iiainl " of Jeroboam ■ 1 K. xni. 4-<j), 

and of the man, JJatt. lii. 10-13 (comp. Luke Ti. 
10), la andi an cflRMt aa ia known to follow from 

the obliteration of tho main nrtery of any mrmbrr, 
0t (ma paralysis of the principal neive, either 
tlWDV^ diaeoaa or through injury. The case of 

th«» wii-Jow's f^"" !«->t<>->.i Vr FJ-^ha (2 K. iv. \'}\ 
was probably ouc ol siu^utuIlc. The disease ui Asa 
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** in his ieet" which attacked him in his old age 
(1 K. XY. 23; 2Chr. xvi. 12; uud became exceediug 
great, may have hvvn either oedevna^ fWaUing, or 
podagra, gout. In 1 Maoc vi. 8, occurs a mention 
of **iiefaMM of gic f;" in Ecdus. xzxvii. 30, of 
sickness caused by exoeut, which require only a 
nuang uaotioo. The diaeaae of jt'ebuchaduezzar 
torn been viewed by Jahn as % nentil and pimply 
subjective nial.uly. It ia not easy to see how this 
satishes the phuu emphatic statement of Dan. iv. 
33, which seems to include, it is uoe, mental do- 
mnpeni-'i'*, but to assort a drc:m.lo<l Kviily i^tafe to 
iom<i extent, »ud a corresponding change of hal iLK. 
We may r^;ard it as Maadt following Burtonla 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species ot the 
melancholy known as Lycanthropia. Persons so 
artectt'il waiiiiiT like wo!ve> m ^pulchres by uis;ht, 
and imitate the howling of a woif or a dog. Hert 
ihoald ho notioad the mentid mahdy of Saul. Hia 
nielaucholy soenw to have liail Ms origin in liis sin. 
Music, wiiich sootiied him fur a while, has entered 
largely into tho nJldCT modeiD treatment of lunacy. 
The palsy merts ns in the N". T. only, m\A in fea- 
tures tiK) lumiUar to mvi spetial lemaik. Gan* 
grcn*-, or moi-tification in its vaiious forms, is % 
totally different disorder from the ** canker " of the 
A. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangrene and cancer 
were ccninion in all the countria familiar to tiie 
.S:riptui-al writen, and ntithw diffen from tho 
niodani dinaM of tho mnw nanM. In Is. stH. 

IS; I's. vii. 14, there sitnis an allusitiu to fals# 
conceptiuu. Poiiton, as a means of destroying M% 
hardly occurs in the BlMe, save as applied to arrow* 
( Job vi. 4). In the annals of tlie Herods pmiona 
occur as the resource of ^tiuiihy muiikr. Tha 
bite or liting of venomous beasts can hardly bo 
treated as a disea»e; but in connexion with the 
" 6ery (i. «. venomous) serpents " of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notion. The hramn tigura was crmbolical 
only. It waa enatomary to oooaaerate mo imago 
ot the jifHiction, either in its ranse or in it.-* elli-ct, 
as in the golden emerods, golden mice, of I ham. 
vi. 4, 8, and in tho tS'irei^s oomnon in Egypt even 
before the exodus; and these may be compared with 
this f't'tting up of the braten mi ikuU The fcorpiua 
and aati|«de are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 5» 
10), and, with a lar^'e variety of serpents, swarm 
there. To thesv, aa.ordin^' to Lichtenstein, sliould 
be added a Tenomoos solpuga, or large spider, 
similar to th* ChUbfhui Tarutttla. The disease of 
old Age has noqntred a plaoo in fiiUiad nosology 
chiefly owin^ to the (levant allegory into which 
'* The Fi-eacber " throws tbe successive tokens oi 
the xvmgt of tina on man (Eed. xii.). Tho ooon* 
of decline is iinarke<l in meta]ihor by the ilaikeninsj 
nf the great lighLk of nature, and the enauiug period 
of lift ia oompared to the Inlnn wwtlwr of ill* 
wet season, setting in wlien snmnier i<i gone, when 
after every shower fitajh doudo are in the sky, as 
contrasted with the showefs of other seasons, which 
pas* away into deamcas. The "keopeia of the 
hoaaa" are perhapa the tiha wbtdi support tho 
tVnme, or the aims and shoulders which en\via[» and 
prot«:t it. The " strong men " are its supporters 
tho lowar limbo M^Mfing thcnadTOi'* nnder the 
weight they onre sn lightly bore. The " grinding " 
hardly ne«Kis to be expUUned of lite teeth now be- 
come " few." The **lOoka«B fiom the windows " 
arc tlie {nipils of the ere??, now "darkened." The 
"doors shut" represent the duJocss of those other 
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wh'oh are the portals of knowledge. The I 

•* nsiiig up at the voice of a bird " portraja the 

lij^ht, aooa-tltieting, ensilj-broken slumber of the 

aged man ; or poaaibly, and mora litanally, aotoal 

iroklnf in tiit aarlv BBorniiHf, wtm An* m cock 

ci'mws. may b- !iiten<I(>'i. The " d«11g|llM* VMie 

brought low," suggest the 

"bijt numly voice 

Now tuni'd again to childUb treUe 

and also, a» il!ui>uatfd hj Barsillai, the Hulare 
ill the di^mmeDt and the lUtiaauu of mut>iiiil 
notes. The fmrs of old ag« an next noticed: 
** Tliey shall be afmid of that vehich is high ;" an 
r ii>> expi«$sion, ])erhap8, for what ai-e popularlj 
caiied nervous" terrors, exagnratiag and naagnifjT'' 
ing every object of dam. '*r«ur in tho wj** m 
at Hrst less obvi.ins ; but we obson c that ii'>fhin;: [ 
uaoarvas and agitates an old person more than the 
prosptrt of * long journey. Thus regarded, it be- 
come a fine an<! sii>iti!e toucli in tin- J('s»:n])ti«ii of j 
decrepitude. All r^ineti^ tu linhie is arrested aii<l 
a numb despondency succeeds. The " flonriabing " 
of ** tht almond-tree " is still more obscure ; but we 
•bserre this tree in Palestine blossoming when others 
hbow no si^jn ol' vi'^'ctitiot), ami when it is dead 
winter all arouad—oo ill type, perbi^ of the old 
nan who hm nirvlvad bit own oontatnparariw and 
many of his juniors. Youthful lusts die out, niid 
their organs, of wbkh " the gnssbojqier " ia per- 
Imps a figure, nn rataiod. The **rilvir cord" tmj 
be thftt of nervon>5 sensation, or motion, or even the 
spu.-il marrow lUelf. IVi ha^i!> some incapacity of 
n-tention may be signified by the "golden bowl 
broken the pitcher broken at the well " suggosto 
MBU vital supply stopping at the usual aouroe — 
derancmoiit jHihapr. of tlit? dit^'eation or of the 
icspinittou ; the " wheel sbirered at the cMem," 
cooTvya, ihrougfa iho imago of tho wnter-lifling 
proty*<s familiar in irn'gatiori, fho notion of tnc 
blood, puui{K-<i a.s it wi-n-, tliiough the vessels, and 
fertilising the wholt- >yst- m ; for *' the biood is the 
life." This (^n.-tul register of the tokens of dedine 
might lead tu expect great cai-e for the preservn* 
tion of hedth and strengtlt ; and this indeed h found 
to mark the Mosaic sjstem, in titc regulations con- 
eerning diet, tlie ** divers washings," and the polln* 
tio:i impiiti'd to a coi iiMV, even in circumcision 
itself, i'hese served not only (be ceremonial pur- 
pose of imparting aeltoniieionsoeM to the Hebrew, 
aihl ke' ptiii^ him tll^tiiirt fn.m alion niirri*' • , but 
had a Hsinitary a.<i(j«ct of nue wi.vt<<m, whcu we 
rrgai-d the oountij, the climate, and the age. The 
rile of cinnimdsinn, besides its special suri:;Ii . it opei .i- 
tion, desierves some uouce in connexion with tiie 
geneml qu»tioa of the health, longevity, and fecund- 
ity of the rue with wImmo imitary it is identified. 
Beridee being a mvk of the ooTenant and a smbol 
©f purity, it was perh.i]>s also a piot.-st ag.iinsi tlie 
phallu*-wor»i)i{i^ wbidi has a ramote aubquitj in 
the oomptfaNi of mankind, and of which wo hnve 
pnme trace in th<» r;:T]iti;in myth of Osiris. Its 
beneficial effects in sucii a climate as that of Kgypt 
and fijm haro been the subj4?ct of comment to 
various writers on liyu'i^'ne. The ojcration it.-rif ' 
consisted origiu^Llly of a tnei-e incision ; la which a 
furtlier etripping olf the skin from the part, and a 
ctutom of audctng the blood from the woood wis 
la a later period added, owing io the attemfits of 

Jews of tlu' Mac<TilM-an i>";io'I, anJ I;it>.>r '1 Mace. 
i« 16 i comp. 1 Cor. vii. 6J to cultivate heathen 
fntetketK «• nri^ical operathm tey end ttia finds 



a place in Holy Scripture, unless indeed that ad- 
verted to under the article Kunuch. The Talmudbts 
speak of two oj*. .•■at ions to assist birth. Wunderbor 
enumeratM £ra«n the Miahaa and Talmud 6ftr<«is 
suT^cal instranwoti or pteoes of appamtne; of tmieb 
howovfr, the following only are at all alluded to 
in Scripture. A cutting instrument, supposed • 
" shanHBtooe " (Es. It. The knife** of Jeah. 
V. 2 was probably a more refined instrument for 
the same purpotic. An '* awl " is mentioued (i^ 
xxi. (i) as used to bore through thocnrof the bond> 
man who refused release, and is supposed to have 
betm a anrgical instrument. A seat of deli\'ery 
called in Scriptm-e obnayim, Ex. i. l''>, " thie 
■tools." The roller to bind"of£s.xB. 21 waaier 
a broken linib, ai itUl ami A ecnper, ftr whidi 

tht! '* JK>t''ht'!Xl " of Job WM a sub<Titute (Job 

ii. ti). Vji. xxx. 23-'i5 is a prescription in ibrm. An 
occnskiiMl traoe occurs of M>me chemical knowledgi^ 
e. •;. tlie cali inatioii of flic i:uM by Moss's ; tlie f'fTect 
oC •' viiiegsir upou uiitrum " (Li. xxiii. ; I'lor. 
XXV. 20 ; comp. Jer. ii. 22) ; the mention of " the 
apothecary" (Ez. xxx. 3r> ; iuxl. z. 1), and of the 
merchant in *' powders " (Cant. iii. 6), shows that a 
distinct and important branch of trade was set up in 
IhoMwana, in whkh,aaatamodemdnnB>*t'>iVii> 
dee of Inxary, &c., are comb ined wHh the remediea 
of .siiknt'.vi. Among tlie most favonrit<? of citernal 
remetlics has always been the bath. Besides the 
significanoe of moml purity which it carried, the 
use of the bath ch& ked the tendency to bc^orae 
unclean by viulcnt perspirations from within aud 
efiluvia from without ; it kept the porous sjist«m 
in play, and stopped the outset of much disente. la 
order to midce the sanction of health more Mtlemn, 
most oriental nations have enforced purificatory rit«s 
by religioue mandates and eo the Jews. Then 
were speehd eocmiom on which tiiebath was oe roro oo- 

ially eiijniiievl. The rhaiis»t-5 nr,il .I'tned 
at scrupulous stiictness of all such rules ^>iatt. 
zr. 2 ; Hark vii. 5 ; Lake li. S8V Birer-bathinf 
w,'i< common, but houses s<X'n becan to iiu liulf a 
buth-room (I.ev. zv. 13 ; 2 li. v. lu \ 2 Nim. xi. 2 ; 
Somnaa 15). Vapour-bnths, as among the Bt^ 
mans, were latterly included in these, as well as 
hot and cold-bath apparatus, attd the use of per- 
fumes and oik nftir qvittiiv it vw aveEywhBt 
difToaed. 

Ib'ite = MAida (1 B«lr. 33). 

Ilegid'do \>as in a M iy markel jiositinn on tli^ 
southern nm of the plain of i^DRAi:LON, on the 
fronti«<-Iioe, spealdng generally, of tha lerritorieEi of 
the tribes of Issaciiak and MANA'^sr.if, ku.X c m- 
manding one of thoM pa-oses froui Ute n- rth lalo 
the kiUicoailtiy which wei-e of such critical impoi-U 
ance on vai-ious occasions in the history of Judaea 
(Judith iv. 7). The first mention occurs in Jobh. 
zii. 21, wliere Meci'i'lo a]i]>ears as tlie city of one 

-of the " thirty and one kings," or petty chieAjunay 
whom Joehna deftated on the west of the Jerdan. 

The ^ong of D'-bonib brin|^< the }i!ai:e vivully b-r^fore 
us, as tlii! soiue of the giti.it L-oiuiicl between .Sisera 
and Barak. The chariots of Sisora were gathered 
'• unto the rirer of Kibhon" (Ju4.:. iv. 1 'X) ; Kaniic 
weut down witii hia naen "from MoLHit Tabor*' 
into the pkin (iv. 14); "then font^ht tt.e kngs of 
Canaan in Taaoaoh by the waters of Megtddo " 
( v. 19). Still we do read of Megiddo betaf 
(i:iiily in the oocupation of the Ij^raelit s, and j-or 
haps it was not naiiy so till the time of Solomon. 
But tfaa diief]iii(«ricaliiitM«t«fMf|pdd»iBflgi»- 
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mitmtol in .To>,iih"s dwth. When PharHoh-N'fclio 
came fiDm tgjpt against the king of Aaijrritt, Jotuah 
joined th* latter, and mm aUn at Mt^ddo (9 K. 

ixiii. 1^), arii^ h-!s bf«1r w:if mrrifd from thencp to 
JeruAiiU.m i il'. 'Mj. 'ihe etoiy is told m the Chjo- 
nicles in more detail (2 Chr. xxxv. 22-24). ' There 
the fatal actioo ia mul to have taken ]>1ace '*in the 
Tallejr of Megiddo." Tlii» calamity made a deq) and 
permao^nt impreMion on the Jewi. Thus, in the 
iMigoaye of th* prophets (Zaofa. lii. 11), "the 
VMNmnnif IfadNdrUnuHiu in tine valley of Me0d- 

doa " Ko:>n^*'s a p'wlli al ••xpivs.slim for tJie di.t jM.'>t 

and isofit despairing ginef; as io Uie Apocalypse 
(RtT. sri. 16) ABMAASODOir, te eontintiUM of 

thf wTTc iTnirr'"i'7. is presented n"! the scf ne of terrible 
and hml coj;!lict. The site ihu^ asMciated with 
critical psu&nges of Jewish historv tkOBi Jeebtta to 
Jo«iah has been id(*nt!f]tsl lioyi ud nnv reasonable 
doubt. Robinson did not vidit Uiis comer of Uie 
plain OD his first journey, but he was brought con- 
Aimtif to the cooclafUn tbat Megiddo was the 
modem ^Lejj^ whkk h nadoabMljr the I^o 
of Ku>i-bi'i> and Jcrnmi:'. TliiTO <nn l>e no doiil-t 

that the tdentiticatioo in substantially cornn^t. £7- 
ta on tile earavwMWOte fnm Egypt to Ba- 
XDaM.-u<s and fi;i<<<'s of a Koraan road me tiMind near 
the Tiliage. \'an de Veide describe«i tlte vkw of 
tbt phia as mm fivn the highest point between it 
aod the sea. and the hit^f tells wliirh niuik the 
positions ol the " kiy-liutrtjsisea " of tlio lulls and 
the plain, TuanAk and sl-Lejjuny the latter Ix ing 
ilM inoel ooaaderabk^ and liaTiiq; another called 
TVH-JfrfMCifm, half an boor to Hw N.W. Atmut 
a iiiouUi later in the same year Dr. IJiif)iiison was 
there. Both writers mention a copious stream 
flowlBf down ttb gorge (Mardi tad April) and 
turning: me mills U-iiac joniinc ihf* Kislmn. Here 
are {uybably the ** waters of Megiddo " of Judg. 
T. 10, thoogh H dieaM U> added that \if Dr. 
Stanley t5j»T are suppojsed rather to bo *• the pools 
in the bed the Kishoa " itselC The same author 
Rgards the *• }'laui or valley) of Megiddo " as de- 
swting not the wboio of the Esd melon lerel, but 
tlMt broadest part of It which is immediately oppo- 

Xfipddon, Ihe Talkgr oL The tended fonu 
•f tlie preoedii^ name, It oeenn otilv In Zech. 
»i. 11. 

VfliM tabeaL Auother and Im coirect form of 
MBMCTAftEli. The ancestor of !Shemaiah the pro- 
ph-'t xrhn wx") hired flgaiust NdMOiab bjT Tobiah 
ai.d S.in»i:illnt Nch. vi. lO). 

Mehe tabcl, the daughter of Matrcd, and wife of 
}1ad.id, or IL-ular, the eighth and iasl>nMiDtifllwd king 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. .39). 

Me hida, a (imi ly of Ncthiniin, tlio descenibnfs 
of 3Jehida, returood fiom Babyloa with Zerubbabel 
(Esr.«. 52; Keli.T«.54), 

Valii'r, the sou ofCbolub, dM Imtlier «f Shnah 
(IChr. ir. 11). 

Mltel'nthite, Tho, a word occurring once only 
f 1 Snm. xriii. IH ,. It w< douht denuti s that Adrifl 
belotiged to a ptace adled Mehvlah, but whetli«r 
that was Abel-Jltleliolah atlerwards tiia ttattva place 
of E^isha, or another, is onoertiUii. 

MoIiQ jael, the son of Irad, and fbtirth in de- 
•eect !! ;i ' liu (Gen. iv. 18). 

Heluunan, one of the seven eoDuchs (A.V. 
M cfiaitiberUhis of Al»MMn» (Esth. f. 10% 

Mrlitmini, Vj.r. n. 50. Kkswhsn called Ue- 

ilL^iMS and MJiL'NUI. 
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Veliaiilms, The, a against whom king 

Uzziah waged n successiul war (2 Chr. uvi. 7). 
Altlioogil so dtffermt in its English drm, yet tb« 
nnmc is in the oricinA? nici clr the j>lural cf Maon', 
^Imtfk, or tbe Mauuite&, pruiiialily iuiuil^ited tho 
country at the back of the great range of Seir» 
the modern esh-Shtrah, which forms the eastern 
side of the WtJdj^ ei-Arabah^ where at the present 
day there is still a town of the same name. Aib> 
other notice of the Mebunims in the teim of Earn' 
kiah (dr. B.C. 736^7) is fbond In 1 Chr. It. 41. 
Here they are sjxikeu of as a pastoral people, either 
thenueives Uamites, or in allianoo with Hamitas, 
quiet aiKl peeovble, dwilUng in leols, Hen^ how* 
ever, the A. V. treats the word as au oHinary nonn, 
and renders it '* habitations." A third notice of 
the Mehunim, corroborative of those already man* 
tiooed, is found in the narrative of 2 Chr. zx. 
There is every reason to believe that in ver. 1 " the 
Annnonitai" should be read as ''the Maonites," 
who in tiiat case are the " naen of Mount Setr " 
mentiooed later in the narratiTe (ver. 10, 2i). 
In all tlwsse passages, indndint: the l;i>t. the LXX. 
render the name by el Mstyotot — the Minaaoi^-> 
a aatien oC Anbia renowned (or their traffie in 
spic», who nre named by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
oth«ir aiiaeut gei^rtinhers, and whose seat is oaw 
ascertained to have been the S.W. portion of ttia 
great Arabian peninsula, the western half of the mo* 
dem Hadramaut. The latest npjxiurance of the 
name Mehdkims in the Bible is in the lists of those 
who returned from tiie Cnptivitj with Zerubbabd 
(Ezr. ii. 50, A.V. "Hehnnimf* Kdi. vii. 52, 
A. y. " ^T' uniin "j. 

Ka-Jar'koa, a town in the territory of Dan 
(Joeh. nix. 46 mljr) ; nuMd asRt tnoi^ tn Qalb- 
rimmon, nod iB tlks nsighboarhood cf J«fpn or 
Japho. 

ICaltaiiah, ens of the towns which were re-inha* 

bited after the captivity by the men ofJuJah ( N'eh. 
xi. 28). It is not mentioned elsewhere, and it 
does not appear that any UMM — f^Mhg iritll 
it has yet boen disoorerod. 

■mti'dl, a Gibeonite, who aarfsted in rebuild- 
ir^: t : ' \s :i; of Jonisileni (Neh. iii. 7 i. 

Itel chi L The son of Janna, and anoestwof 
Joseph in ttie fnstlogf of Jonis Christ (Lnka fSL 
24 —2. The son nf Addi in tbo smm gaMdogf 
^Lukc ui. 21). 

Xelohi'ah, n pM, Urn frthar nf Pkdnir <Jtr. 

ixi. 1 . 

Kelchi'aa. 1. The same as Malchiau 2 (1 
Eedr. ix. 2G).— 2. = Malchiau 3 andMALcouAfi 
4 (1 £sdr. is. d2>.-t. ThessnM as UalOIUII « 

(I Rsdr. tx.44). 

Mel'cMel. Oiannis, tl»e s-in of Mel.liiel, was 
one of the three gov4smors of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 
15). 

Xekhis'edee, the form of thf n.ime Mf.lchi- 
ZEDEK adopted in the A. V. of the litw Testament 
(Meh. V. vi. vii.). 

Mel cM-Shn'a, a son of Saul (1 Snm. xiv. 49, 
XXXI. Elsewhere correctly given Malchishl a. 

Uelchil'edek, king of Salem and priest of the 
Most High God, who met Abram in the valley of 
.'Shaveh, which \^ the king's valley, brought out 
breat) and wine, liesMMl Abram, and received tithes 
from him (Geo. ztv. 18-20). The other places in 
which HakMaedtk is mflntieoed at* IV. a. 4^ 
wlu re Messiah is de'" rlKe-l as a jnie>t for emr, 
" alter the order of Melciusedeki" and Ueb. v.* ti.» 
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vii., where the»« two pauhages ol" the O. T. are ' 
quot«d, and the typinU reUtion of Melchizckek to \ 
our Loi J i» hinted at great length. There u some- 
thing 8tir|>ri>iiii; and myhU'iioua in the rii»t appeau*- 
ance of Mi-lchiiedek, and in the sub(*qiient reference 
to him. bearing a title which Jews in after ages 
would rtXH>i;nizt> as desigimting their own sovereign, 
bcai-iug gilU which rwjill to Chribtiun* the Lord's 
Supper, this CiUinauite cronsca for a inouicnt the 
path of Abnim, and ia unhesitatingly rctogulzeU as 
a person of higher spiritual I'ank tluw the friend of 
God. DiAapiK'ariug as suddenly as he came in, )>o 
is lo«t to the xacmi writings for a thousand years. 
The faith of early nges ventured to invest his person 
with BiipiM>tiliocis iiwe. Jewish tradition pro- 
Dounce> Melchizi>Jek to be a surv-ivor of the Lteluge, 
tlM patrioi-ch bhem. It should be noted tkit tiiis 
■upixMition does not ap|>«ir in the Targum of 
Onkeloci, — a presumption that it wiis not received 
by the Jews till afu-r the Christian cia — nor has 
it found favour with the Fathers. l>|ua]ly old, 
perbapi, but less wiilfly dill'used, is the suppu>ition 
not unknown to Adgustine, and ascribetl by JeronM 
(/. c.) to Uiigen and Uidyraiis, tl»al Meldiixedek 
was aa angel. I'he Kathora of tlie fourth and tifth 
centuries ret-ord with reprobation tlie tenet of the 
Welchi/edeki.uis th;it he was a Power, Virtue, or 
lafluoice of Goii, and tiie not less daring conjecture 
of Hiemcas and his followei-s that Melchiz<.\lck was 
the Holy Ghost. Epiphanitis nieutiuns some mem- 
bers of the church as holding the erroneous opinion 
that Melchizcdek was tiie .S.n of God a})pearing in 
human t'oiin. Similar to this was a Jewish opinion 
that he wiis the Mossinh. The way in which he ii 
menttoued in GcnesLi would rather lead to the im- 
mediate inference Utat Melchizedek wa:sof one blood 
with the children of Hum, among whom he lived, 
chief (like tJie King of Sxium) of a scttlcl Canaan- 
ittsh tribe. And as Balaam was a prophet, so 
Melchizedek was a j>ric»t among the oojTupted 
heiithen, not self-np^iointed, but cunstituted by a 
special gill from God, and recognised as such by 
Him. The "order of Melchizedek," in I's. ex. 4, 
ia explained by Gesenius and Koseumiiller to me;m 
**roatiner"= likeness in otHcial dignity = n king 
and priest. The relation between Meldiizeilek and 
Cbrut an ty|>e and untityiw is made in the £p. 
to the Hebrews to consist in the following jiarti- 
culam. luich was a priest, (1) not of the Levitical 
tiibe; (2) superior to Abi^m ; (3) whose begin- 
ning and end are unknown ; (4) who is not ojjy a 
priest, but also a king of lighfeousnc** and peace. 
Another fruitful source of disciifsion has been tbund 
in the site of Salem and Shaveh, which certainly 
lay in .Abram's n>ad from Hobuh to the plain of 
Mnmre, and whii h are a<*ume«l to l>e ueai" to each 
other. The vaiious Uieories may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows: — (1) Salem is supposed to have 
occupieil in Atmhum's time the ground on which 
atWwards JebiLS and theu Jerusalem stood; and 
Sliaveh to be the valley east of Jerusalem tiirough 
which the Kidron flows. (2) Jerome denies tluit 
Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts that it is identical 
with a town near Scytliopolis or Bethahau. (3) 
Professor Stinley is of opinion that there is erery 

Eobability that Mount Gerizim is the phioc where 
elchizcdek, the priest of the Most High, met 
Abram. (4) twald denies pokitirely that it is 
Jerusalem, and says that it must be north of Jeru- 
salem on the other side of Jordan ; an opinion 
which Hodiger c ond amn a. 



MELITA 

If el'ea. The sou of Menau, and ancestor of Jo< 
sej'li ill tlie genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 31). 

Hel'eoh. The second son of Micah, the son o£ 
Mcnb-lKuil or Mephiboabeth ( 1 Chr. viii. 35, ix.41). 

Mel ieu. The same as Malxucu 6 (Keh. xii. 
14 ; c<>mp. ver. 2). 

Mel'ita, the modem Malta. This island has 
an illustrious place in Scripture, as tlte sceos of 
tiiat shipwreck of St. Paul which is described ia 
such minute detail in the .\cts of the Apostlok 




(l.) We take St. Paul's ship in the conUtiaa in 
which we fiml her about a day after leaving Faik 
Havkns, I. e. when she was under the lee of 
Cladda (Acts xxvii. 16), laid-to on the staiboard 
tack, and strengthened with " undergirders," the 
boat being just taken on board, and the gale blow- 
ing hard from the E.N.E. (2.) .Assuming (what 
every practii«ed sailor would allow) that the ship's 
direction of drift would bo about W. by N., 9Md 
her rate of drifl about a mile and a half an boor, 
we come at once to the conclusion, by m e M nris g 
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the distance on the chart, that she would be btmight 
to th« coast of Malta on the thirti^nth day (see 
TH*. 27). (S.) A ahip driftiog ia this directioa to 
tht phee MMomnf knowii M St.Fliiirs Biif 
wotild oome to that spot on the rojist without 
tagchii^ any other part of the island prcrioaslr. 
TIm eoMi, in fiMjl» tranb fiWB fidi taf to Um S.E. 
Thi< mar be se*n on conmiltini: any map or chart 
of Malta. (A.) On Koura I^oint, which is the 
soath-^astfTly oxtprmity of the bar, thpn« mu*t m- 
fidliblj hare bmi breakers, with the wind blowing 
from the N.E. Now the alarm was certainly 
caaied by breakers, for it took place in the night 
(vcr. 27)^ aod it doM not •ppear thai the pMWDgen 
were «t fint aware of tlw dangsr wMeb bHUM 
sensible to the quick oar of tilt *• sailor?." (5.) 
Yet the vessel did not strike: awl this corresponds 
with the peritko of the point, which would be 
some little distance on the port si<I(\ or to the; \ot\, 
of the veisel. (6,) Ofl this |)t>iiit of tlu' cn-ist the 
•oandingB are 20 £ithom<« ( ver. 28), aii4 a littio 
further, in tht direction of the rippoaed drifts thej 
are 15 fathoms (ib.). (7.) Thouf^ the danger was 
imminent, we shall find from examining the chart 
that tlMra would ttiU ba tinw to anchor Orar. 20) 
More ttrOdDK on the rackf ahcMl. (8.) wKh bad 
holflinjj qrouml there woul'l Imre been great risk 
of th« ship dragging her anchors. The bottom of 
St. Funl'a Baf ia ranariiablf tenacious. (9.) The 

other ppologirai rh.imrtfn sties of the p!nr»> .ir-' in 
harmony with the narrative, which describes the 
creek as haring in one plaoe a landy or muddy 
beach (ver. 39), and which states that tba bow of 
the ship was held fast in the i^hore, while tho steni 
was exposed to the action of the waves (rer. 41). 
(10.) Aoothar point of local detail is of oonaidarabla 
intercat— via. thuft « the idiip took the groond, Hm 

pl.KV W.1S observ. I Ix" 5j0aAc((T(Toy. i'. <'. n. < nn- 
oexion was noticed between two apparently separate 
piaoaa of water. W« thall ta*^ on tooking at the 
ch.^rt. that this would be the case. (11.) Malta w 
in the track of ships tietween Alexandria and I'uteoh : 
and this correitponds with the fact that the " Cwtor 
and Pollux," an Al«'xan«!ri.nn vessel which ultimately 
conveyed St. Paul to Italy, had wiiitere«l in the islwKl 
(Arts xxviii. II), (12.) Finally, the cours*> pursued 
in thia coodotion of the fint to hnacnie, 

and than to Rhegium, contrflmtM a but Hnk to the 
duiin of argunn iits hy which we prov that Molita 
ia Malta, The queition bu been set at rest for 
•m-bf Kr. Smith of Jordan Hill, In hia Foyo^a 
and .^''tf)»rrrck i f St. P<thI, the first published work 
in which it wiis thoroughly investigated from a 
aailoKs point of view. As regards th«« condition of 
tba island of M'-iita. whf-n >t. Pan! wa.«< tht^e, it 
waa a dependency of the R-'man province of .Sicily. 
Ita ehiaf officer (under the governor of Sicily^ ap- 
fmn from inscriptions to have had the title of 
vpSmt MeAiTo/wv, or Prw»a MeHtfiutvm, and 
this is the reiT phrase which St. Luke tiiw> i .Mviii. 
7). lltUta, fimm ita poaitioo in tba ModiternuMaa, 
and tha ctoellenea of ita bariionni, baa alwafi been 
importint Ix'th in commerce and war. It was 8 
•ettlemeot of the Phoenicians at an early period, 
■ad tht^r language, in a oormpted fenn, oaatlnaad 
to he «p«^>ken there in St. Paul's day. 

(Heh. afjottichim) are mentioned only in 
Van. xf. 5. By the Hebivw word we are pro- 
bal'lr to understand both the Melon {CuewniM meto) 
and the water Melon (Cucwbita citruihti), for the 
Anhie anoB rivdw* MtlM, wUch ii idMtod w^ 
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the Hebrew word, is used genericilly. Tiic water 
melon is by some considered to l*e indigenous to 
IndM, from which country it may have been intro- 
doeed into Egypt in very early times. The com- 
mon melon ft'in'itmis tue!"') is ciilfiv.iln-i in the 
same places and ripena at the same time with tha 
w a tetHnehw; bnt tha froit in iilgypt ii not eo da* 
lidous as in this «v>untry. The water-melon, which 
is now extensively cultivated all over India and the 
trapied paiti «f Afi-ica and America, and bdeed in 
hot countries generally, i* a fniit not unlike the 
common melon, but the leaves ai-e de<'ply lobed and 
gashed, the tle>h is pink or white, and contains a 
large quantity of cold watery jnioe without mqdh 
ftmur; tha eeedi are Mack. 




Kdtev TIm A. V. la wnng te ivgardlng 

Molzar as a propr name; It la rather nn olTicial 
title, as is im))lied in the SMldition of the article in ' 
each case where the name occurs (Dan.i. 11, 16); 
the marginal readin|^ tha atawaid" ia thevtlim 

more correct. 

Mem mioi^ Qviatw (3 Ifaoe. il. 34). [Maxw 

LitJa, T.I 

liem phis, a city of ancient Egypt, sitnated on 

the w. II l. itik ('t !!)(' Nile, in l.Mtitu<l'' - i".' N. 
It is meoUoued by Isaiah (xix. 13), Jeremiah (ii. 
16. iM, U, 19), and Eaekiel (zxx. ia, 16), under 
the nameof Noph; and by f ix. C,) uinler the 

name of MOPH in Hebrew, and ^klKHrais in our 
Knglish version. Though nma regard Thebes aa 
the more ancient city, the motuimetits of Memphis 
are of higher antuiuity than those of Thebes. He- 
roilotus dates its foundation from Meoes, the fint 
really historical king of Egypt. The era of Menea 
is not satisfactorily wtarmtned. But, indeterminate 
nnd conjectural as the enrly (Iinniology of Egypt 
yet is, all agree that the known hiitCNT of tht 
empire begins wtlh Menci, who fbooded Memphhi. 
The city belongs to the earliest periods of authentic 
history. The building of Memphis is associated by 
tmditfeil with a stupendous work of art which baa 
p^rminently chfint;e<l the coht^ of the Nile nnd 
the iiice of the IVlta. liefore tlie time of Mones the 
river emerging from tha tlfffK valley into the neck 
of the Delta, bent its course westward toward the 
hills of tha Ii^r>o desert, or at least dischaigcd a 
taiga portioB of ita watnt thraogh an am hi that 
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'iouodation civ<'s Tiff ani fertility to Egypt, was 
ku]g«ly absorM in the aands of the dewrt,or wa»t«d 
in stagnant morasft^ It It «vm conjecturad that 
op to thi' time of Mene* the whole Delta wns an 
uainhiibitible tnarKh. The rircm of Damascus, the 
Borada and 'Awaj, now lose themselves in the same 
way in the marshy lakes of the gmt dcwrt plain 
southeast of the citj. Herodotus htfimm lu, upon 
the antiiiinty the Ku'yi'tiati pri«-sts of his time, 
that Meoes " by baaking up the river at the bend 
which ft fonnt nbout a bwulrad ftirlon^ orath of 
JIem)'Ms, l;(i(i tin." aiiHent rh.uinc-l ilry, while he 
dug a Dew course tor the stream halfway between 
tht two Una of hllla." From hto dMBrlpliou it 
app<"nrs thnt Mpmphi? wns created upon n m:ii>h 
rec;bimed by the dyke ot Menes and dnunc'l l-y Ins 
artiticial lake. The dyke of Menes began 12 inii- s 
south of Memphis, and deflected the main channel 
of the river about two miles* to the eastward. Upon 
the rise of the Nile, a canal still roti luct'^l a portion 
of its watei-A westward through the old chaniwl, 
tho* irngntin7 the plain beyood th* dtf In tiuit 
direction, win it- an iimii'iation was L'ii;uilft iipi'i'-t 
00 that side by a lai'ge artiticiid lake or r^noir 
at Aboturir. The ildn III cngTMeriaf which thene 
works required, and which their remain*; >till 
iiiiiicat'^, ni-^ucH a high degree of inat»?iial civil- 
is.i!i'>ii, :it lout in the rnechanic arts, in the 
earliest known period of Ejirypttan history. The 
city is said to have hod a circumference of about 19 
miles. HeitKlotus states, on the authority of the 
prieata, that liciiet ** btiiit the temple ctf Uepfaaoitiis, 
which atandf within the city, n vart edifice; well 

Worthv of m-Mifion " I'ii. O'.t i. The ilivinif)' wln in 
Herodotus identifies with Hepliacstus was I^taA, 
*'the creative power, the miiker of oil material 
things." TIi>' t.'inple ff Apis was imc of thn nio^t 
Doted 8truc'tut<^ ut Memphis. It stood opp4j«>itti 
the aoathpm portiro of tlie t^ple of Ptah; and 
Psammetichus, who built thnt gateway, nlso erw t'M 
in fi-ont of the sanctuary of Apis a id > j;iiiticeiit 
colonnade, supported by colossil statuw o: U>iride 
piiijin, such St may ctiU bo aeen at the tempk 
of Mfldeenet Hahno at Thdiet (Herod, ii. 15 >). 
Thron^ii t)ii> o-lomwilo the Apis w.is h-d with 
t pomp upon stiite occaaioiu. At Memphis was 
TCfNttod barial place of bit; it had alio a 
templi' to that "myriail-nnmH *' divinity. Mem- 

£his had also its Sernpeiuro, which pit>b«tbly stood 
I the weatern quarter of the city. The sacred 
cnbit an-i othfr symbols ns'"! in rii.M^ nini» the rise 
of tlic Nile, were deposited in thf tt'njplc of Serapis. 
The Necropolis, adjaomt to Memphis, was ou a 
•caie of gratuieur corresponding with the city itself. 
The ** city of the pyramids " Is a titJc of Memphis in 
the hi> io.l\ [.'nics upon the monum>'iits. Tiio ^w-itt 
Md or phuu of tiie Fyranuds lica wboUr upou the 
WMleni bank of the Nile, and extends iron Mt»- 
Bcaih, a little to the ii,uth-w<>f ..f C.\ii<>, to 
Mci/dvom, about 40 miles to the south, and thence 
hi ft santh-westerly dimtion about 25 milm farther, 
to the pvniniid"! of ffn"-nra nn f of Pi tfm.u in the 
Fay<mra. Hut the pniicipul ^*sit of tiic pyramids, 
the Memphite Necropolis, was in a range of mbotit 
15 miles from Sakkara to Gixeh, and in the groups 
hero remaining nearly thirty ai* pioliably tombs of 
tht> iin]H 1 i ll sovereigns of Memphis. Memphis long 
held its place aa a oupital; and for otsituries a 
Ifamphite dyna-Hty ruled enrar all Eigypt. Lep^ius, 
BaaiMi, uA ftngMh* agree in ngardkig the Snlf 
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OS Memphite, n^.u-him; tlii ongh a periocl of about a 
thouaand years. During a portioo of this period* 
however, the diain was broten, or there were coo- 
t»^poraneou8 dynasties in othfT ports <»f Kjypt. 
TJio overthrow of Mempiiis waa diittinctiy pie>Ju twl 
by the Hebrew prophets (Is. zix. 13; Jer. xlv . 
19). The of then ftradklkaB waa uttered 
nearly 900 years b«£nv Christ, and half a oattnry 
before tht- i:iv;(';ion of Egypt by rmnbyse* (cir. B.C. 
525). Heiodotus iofoime tis that Cambyaeav ea* 
raged at the oppositioB he eoooootered al Mcmphic, 
<'ofT(initt.»(l many outrages tipon the city. Th>^ ciTy 
never recovered from the blow inflicted by Caro- 
byses. Thefiae of AlenDdria hastened it<i d^'liae. 
The Caliph conqiicrors foun.leil Fl>^tftt OM Ctino) 
upou Uve opposite bonk ot the .Nile, a lew luilea 
north of Blemphis, and Inought materi.ib fiTim the 
old city to build their acw capititl {A. i). 638). At 
length so oomi^eta waa the ruin of Memphis, thai 
for a long time its veiy site was l^st. I'ococke 
could itnd no tnoe of it* Keoent exploraUoitf, espe- 
cially theie of MoMra. Marietta and Linant, hare 
KitMii;ht to ]I':ht many nf" its nntiiiuitiiH, which have 
been dispensed to the museums of Lai<<ii«» and 
America. 

Mom'neail. One of the srren princes "f Pi-rsia 
in the reign of ^\hitsuerus, who ** saw the king's 
face," and sat 6rst in the ktegdom (Ksth. i. 14, 
16, 21). They were "wise men who knew the 
times" (skilled in the planets, according to Abm 
Ezra), and appear to have formed a c-<> !iii i! of stat** ; 
.ToM'phus says that one of thiir olTiccs waa thaioii 
inf. i i retlng the laws (Atd, li. 6, §1). 

Men'ahem, sun nf tlaii, \\\\o >l>>w the usurper 
Sludlum aod seized the vacant throne of Israel, 
«.a 773. Hta nlgn, which ksled ten raara, ia 
bnrrir ifoor.ii^l in 2 K. xv. !4--2. It has beeo 
iiilerre<i Irom the txpii^iun m verse 14, "from 
Tirzrth," that Mennhem was a general under Zech** 
I : ill stationed at Tii z-ih, nnd tliat lie bi'ought up 
his tixio])* to 8amai ill and avenged the murder of 
his master by Shall um. He ntaintaiiied the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam. The oootsmutrary pro]>hets, 
Hosni and Aiaoa, Yam left a mNandioly pictora 
of the ungodliness, (Iemi)talis.iti'in, and feebleness o( 
Israel, lu the brief histwy of Meoahem, hb fero. 
doua treatment of Tiphaah oooopiea « conepic a sBa 
place. The tiTne th>' cx-currcnce. and th*» sit>^ of 
the town have been doubt^. The act, whether 
perpetrated at the beginning of Meiiahem's reign 
or Mimcwhat Intfr, was driulitt- ss inti-mi'-l to strike 
t<.jror iuto tlie hearts of reluctant subjixti. But 
the most remathable event in Mmahem's reign is 
the first appearance of a hostile force of Aasynaoa 
on the north-east frontier of Israel. King Pul, 
howt'ver, withdrew, haviru.; l^'on convoit'^.t tn>ni an 
enemy into an ally by a timely gift of lOiK) talaits 
of silver. RewliiuHm says that in aa hisaif*i«tt 
thf nam>' orM.'n ihi in is given, probably by mistake 
of the rtonecutter, as a tributary of Tiglato-pileser. 

Keil'ail. The soa of UatUtha, one of the ao- 
< . >ti.:^ of Joseph in the feonkgj «f JeaoB Christ 
(Luke iii. 31). 

Vim' (lit. "numbered"). The 6ist word of 
the mysterious inscription written upon the WsU 
of lielshazzar's palace, in which Daniel r«ad the doom 
of iinj kii g au'l his dynasty (Don. v. 2.:>, -t? '. 

Keaala'iUy • nauping higb-wieBt who obtained 
the office ftom Aatiodiiia Eptrhaim (c. ■.0. 17S) 
by a kiigt btibe(21fm. tr. 2S^),«iildm«ii* 
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Ja.son, who had obtained it not long before by 
•imiliir nieAns. He met with a violent death at the 
hands of Antiocfaos Jiupatflr (cir. B.O. 163 ), which 
Kcnned in • peeuBar miunwr a praridcBtial pnoitb* 

ment I'f His s.vTnli'gf' liill. ?>, 4^i. A(x-i)nliii;; tn 
Jo«<phu& he was a jouoger brother ot Jason and 
Oaiiw, and, liki Jason, chaof^ proper oamo 
Oniaji, for a Greek nnmo. In 2 Mn'^^b«?e8, on tlie 
other hand, he is caii«^i abrutlicr ut' bimon the Ben* 
jMiiito(2 Haocir. 23). 

KenoB tbeui. The iatlier of AiOLunaim 3 
(2 M ux-, iv. '21). 

Xeni'. Th.- last Amw of Is. 1st. 1 1 is rendered 
in the A. V. and that furnish the drink-oflariiig 
«tnto that number** the nar^nal readii^ Ibr tlw 
lii^t Willi! l^fint; ^loiii.'* Tliat tln» word so ren- 
dered is a proper name, and also the proper name 
of «B ob|«et of MolatioiM worahip cultivated by the 
Jews in Bnbrlnn, is a supposition whiLh tlit-re s^ems 
t»o reastm to i|Ui>Ktion, as it i* in arco^daui^e with 
the cont< \t, ^nd kis every pr^lmliility to recommend 
it. But the idcntitiuition of Meni with any known 
heathen god Ls still uncertain. The versions are 
at variance. In the LXX. the word is rendered 
**£arttiiie" or "luck." The j<idgnientaof the oom- 
■MDtators are equ.-dly conflicting. The majority 
o-nclii't- that Meni is the M^'on ^<n\ or goMess, the 
Jkus Luaugt or Dm Lma of the Komous ; mascu- 
fine as regards lh» OMrth whidi iiho illniniM(<0rrae 
iihin'tw)j fminine with respect to the sun {So!rx 
tutor), from whom she receives her light. Ainoitg 
those who have inteipreted the word literally 
•* number," may be reckoned Rashi and Abrabaiiel, 
who understand by it the ** nnmber " of the priests 
who formed the company of revellers at the (east. 
Kimcbit in bis aote oo is. Izr. 11, aaja of Meni, 
*• it is a star, and some intnrpret H of tiw stars 

wiiM-ii .ire n'l.iA-;-,;.!, ;\U'\ t1ii>v nie the wvcn st.ii-s 
of motion," i. e. the planets. But Geaeniiu, witlt 
more probebili^, while adnHting the fame origin 
of the word, gives to the itx>t miinnh the ^ens.' of 
assiiniiti',', or distributinsr, and comui ts it with 
mandh, one of the tlu'*- iil"l» worRhippeJ by the 
Arabs Iwfore the time of Muhammad, to which re- 
ference is made in the Koran t Sura 53), " W'hit 
think ye of Allat, and Al Uzzah, and M'VtfiJi, that 
other third gadde»> ? " Manah was the object of 
wenhtp of* the tribes of ffmdkeyl and Khm^ith, 

Whodvvi lt b-'tw. '-n M>'kkcli and F,l-Me leeneli, ami ■ 
as some saj, of the tiibes of Uws, El-Khazraj, and 
Tbakeek abo. TMs Idol was a large stoMv demo- 
lished by r le S.i.ifl, in the Sth year of the Fli^^ht, :i 
year so fat-il to the idols of Arabia." The etymo- 
logy given by Geitenitts h more probable ; and Meni 
would then be the personification of fatp or destifir, 
under whatever form it was worship jW. Whether 
this form, as Gesenius maiiitiins, was the plaUt 
Vena% whidi was known to Arabic astrologers as 
••the leaser good fintime " (the planet Jupiter being 
the '*;,';e.if' i "i, it i< imjiossiblc to »<ay with cer- 
tainty: nor is it safe to reason frooa the worship of 
Mmak b7 tbe Arsbs in fbe tlnui beOn Xobam- 
mail to that M'^ni ibe Jews aioie tbaa a 
thousand years earher. 

HatfDMia, tb» Flnin Of^ an oak, or terebinth, 
or other grent tree — for the tianslatinn of tin 
Hebrew Elon by " phiin " is most proUtUy incor- 
rect, as will be shown under the head of Plain — 
iriiicb formed awelt-kDosm objeet m oeotrai Pales- 
tlm in the dayt of Ibe Judges. It is mentiooed-- 
•tleMiiiiidartbiaii«m.HMa7foJttdt;.ii.d7. In 



what direction it stood with regard to Shechem we 
are not toi.l. The meatiiug of Meonenim, if inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word, is eocbantets or '*ob* 
servers of times,* as it is elsewhere rendered (Deat. 

xviit. 10, 14; in Mic. v. 12 it is " -oothsTVi-i-s "■). 
This connexion of the name with magical art« has 
led to tbe sngj^eetioQ that the tree in qoestioa is 
identical with thit iHiicith w!ii(!i Jacob hid the 
foreign idoia aud iiiiiuitit^ ut' tiia hou.M.>h()lil, b<>fore 
going into the presence of God at the con seem ted 
ground of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 4). But the inference 
seems hardly a sound one, for vieoHtnim does not 
rocnn " enchantwnte " but "enchanter*," nor is 
there any ground forooonccting it in any way with 
amulets or images ; and there Is the positive mnan 

against the iileiitific:itii>n that while this free si omh 
to have been at a distance ii-om the town of She- 
chem, that of Jaeeb was in it, or Ib very dose 
proximity to it. Five trees are mentir.ned in coo- 
i<esion with Shechem : — 1. The o.\k not "plain" 
as in A, V.) of Moreb, where Abram made his iir-it 
halt and built his 6rst altar in tbe Promised Land 
(Gen. xii. 6). 2. That of Jacob, already spoken 
of. 3. " The oak w hich was in the holy pl.ice of 
Jehovah"(JoBh. xxir. 26). 4. The KIodhH uttaab» 
or •< oali (not *' plain," ss hi A. V.) of the pUhur hi 
.Shechem," l-:ne!ith whidi Abtmelech was made 
king (Judg. ix. 6). 5. The Elon-Moooenim. 
While four of these were probably one and the same 
tree, the oak <>t" Me^inenirn so^nns to have l>efn a 
d]s>tiuct oiie. It i!i peihajs }xx>siLIu tiiat MetJiivjiim 
may have originally been Maonim, tliat i<. Maonitea 
or Mehunim ; a tribe or nation of AQO-htnaUtes 
elsewhere mentioned. 

XMmotha'L One of the !<oDs of Otbnitl, An 
younger brother of Caleb ( 1 Cbr. ir. 14). 
Hapha'ath, a dty of ttie Renbenftea, one of tiie 

towns ilejx-niient on Hr>li1jHxi (Josh. xiii. 1R\ Iviiig 
in the district of the Mishor (comp. 17, and Jer. 
xlvlH. 91, A.T. plain which probably answered 
to the T"f^l""-!i PclfiT. It was one of the cities 
ailottcii wiUi tiieir suburKs to the Mei-aiite Levites 
( Josh. xxi. 37 ; Idur.vi. Tie. Meplnuith is named 
in the aliove pa^-itres with l>il>'n, Jahazah, Kir- 
)ath.uuj, aud other town», which liare betiji i leiit-.fied 
with tolerable certainty on the north of ttie Anion 
( Wady Mcjtb) ; but no one uppens yet to hare 
diMorered any name at all wse mbBng it. In the 

' tiir ' I' 1 if was usti:! as a military |»o«t. 

Hephibo sheth, the name borne by two members 
of the fiunily of Satil — his ton and his gnndion.^ 

1. ijaul's son by Riz]Mili the dau'rhter of Aiah. his 
concubine (2 Sam. xxi. 8). He and his brother 
Armoni were among the seven victims who were 
Runemlerisl by David to llie (^i 1*1111 lies, and l>y them 
cnji'itifl in sacufice to .leiiovah, to uveit a l.uniiie 
from which the countiy w.ls si ilVring.— 8. The son 
of Jonathan, gmndson of Saul, and nephew of the 
preceding. 1. His life seems to have been, from 
iK'L'iiinin^ to end, one of trial aiid d^scomJoit. The 
name of his mother is unknown. When his father 
and grand&ther were slsin on Giibon he was an 
iiifmt but tive ycai-s old (hen living under 

the charge of his uur^, probably at Gibeah, the 
regular res i dence of Saul. The tidings that the 
army wns de'itnived, f5ie kinj: and his sons slain, 
.uid that the l'lulii>tiiiei>, .spmuiajg tVotn iuii tu hill 
of the country, were sweejiing all before them» 
reached the ro^ liousehold. The nuxse Hed, car> 
rying the child on her shoulder. But in her panie 
and hurry die stumbled and Meptiibosbath was 
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ipitat«d to tiM froood wttii ndi finw to 

lii-Iii iTc him {'t liH" of thf iisp ori«>th fM (2 Sum. 
iv. 4). 2. AtW the accident winch thus embit- 
tend his whole ezi-stmce, Mephiboshrth was carried 
with the rest of his f.nmly beyond the Jonian to 
the mountnias of Oilead, when he found a r' luge 
in the house of Machir ben-Amtniel, a powerful 
Godite or Manassite sheykh at Lo-debnr, not fir 
from Mahanaini, which during the reign of his 
uncle I>li>Ktslifth w;t> the h^-jtl - minrfei^ of his 
fiimilj. By ^Machir lie was brought up, there be 
imrTied, mm there 1m wis Mag at « uter peHod, 
wht'n Ihrid having rrimplctf^i tJie subjugation of 
the adversaries of Israel on eveir side, hud leisui% 
to torn his attentioa to dainw of other and hanlljr 
1«« piTssifig fl''5€riptions. So ccimpletfly had the 
ianiilj of tiie Lite king vanished troiu tiie western 
lids of Jardaa, that the onlf jpenon to be met with 
in any war related to thorn WM ooe Ziba. From 
tilts man David learnt of tho existence of Hephibo- 
sheth. Royal messengeis wt io s«^!it to tlie hou>e of 
liachir ot Lo-debor in tho mountains of Gilead, aod 
I17 them the prince aad his io&nt oon Hioha wen 
brought to .lenisalera. The interview with David 
was roarkctl by extreme kindness on the part of the 
king, and on that of Mephibosheth by the four and 
humility w liir h have been pointed out as character- 
istic of him. lie leaves the roval presence with all 
the propeity of his gran-if ither restorr l to him, 
and with the whole family and establishment of 
Ziba as his sbrves, to cultivate the Land and harvest 
the pioiiio*?. He liiinsr-lf is to he .1 diiilv guest at 

Uuvid's table. From this time forward he resided 
•t Jeruedem. 3. An {Bterrel of ohoot eerentoen 
yetrs now ]ia*>..'S, .irnl the crisis of Dftviil's life 1- 
rires. Ot MepitilMtsbetii's behaviour on this occasion 
we possess two accounts — his own (2 Sein, six. 24> 
3f>\ -Mhl that of Ziba (xvi. 1-4). They ai-e natnr- 
alty at variance with «ach other. In couba^u^iice 
of the itotj of Zibo, his loyalty and thoughtful 
eomteej- an reworded hjr the possessions of his mns- 
tor, thus once more rrinstatiRg him in the position 
from whieh he h;i l In en ^^o rudely thrust on Mephi- 
hoeheth's arrival ioJudab. M<^phiU>>h<'th's stop,' 
••-wfaidif bowerer» he had oot the op|«>rt unity of 

tcllinc: until senpi-al days Liter, wlien he met iXivnl 
returning to his kingiom at the western bank of 
Jordan—was very diffennt to Zlho'a. lint DaTid 
did notdi^WieT^' it is shown by his revoking the 
judgment he had previously given. That he did 
not entirely reverse his decision, but allowed Ziba 
to retain posMssion of half the lands of Mephibosheth, 
is prohnbly doe partly to weariness at the whole 
tinii-K tioii. but mainly to the conciliatory frame 
of mind in which he was at that moment, "Shall 
then an^man he fiat to death this dart** it the 
key-tiot,- of the wliole i)roc<^tlir(g, 4. The writer 
is awar« tliat tiiis is not the view geoerallj token 
of Ifephibosheth'a ooodnot, and in partieolar the 
o^^'-iti siile has been maintained wth mtirh rotjonry 
and Hjgtnujty by the Inte Professor Blunt in his 
Vndmigntd Coincidences. But when fho drcum- 
■buMCB on both sides are weighed, there seems to 
ho no eaerpe from the conclusion come to above. 
WephilMisl eth could have had liothiiir: to h< [>e for 
from the riToluUon. Ziba, on the other hand, had 
overythine to piin and nothing to looe by any turn 
affairs miiht trike. With re:_'aid to the nl-^enee of 
the name of Mephibosheth from the dviug words 
of Darld, which la tbo maiD ooEUioii of Ifr. Blont'o 
atricdmi^ It Ji moat aatmnd— at a»j nto it it 



quite anewnMo— 4o snppov thai, in the Intnwnl of 

eight years which oi.tp^.'tl ' tv,.-!! D.ivf<r« rettirn 
tn Jenii«aiem aiid his death, Mephibosheth'* painful 
life h»d come to an end. We nay withmit diffi* 
culty believe that he did nnt long snmre the 
anxieties aiid aunoyaiwxs which ZiUi s lieach-jry 
had brought upon him. 

Me'rab, the eldest daughter, possibly the eldest 
child, of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49). She Hrsi 
appears after the victoi-y over Goliath anil the Khi- 
listinea» when David had becooM an inmate in Haiti's 
hoQie (1 San, sviii. 2), and inawdialeljr aitortho 
commencement of his friendship with Jonathan. In 
aoL^ordance with the promise which he made before 
the engagement with Goliath (nrii. 25). Saul bo- 
trotheii Menih to Oarid fxviii. 17). I^Aviil's hesit- 
atiou looks as if hti did nut much value fiie hoooor 
— at any rate before the marriage Memb's jouager 
^ist<-r Michal h.id dii^layed biar attachment for 
I»avi.l, and Merab was then married to Adriel the 
Mehr'hithite, to wiiom she Une tive so[is i2 Sam. 

Xki. 8). The Authorized Vernon of this last paasago 
is an aeoommodation. The Hehraw text hat 

five MiHH of Michal, daughter of Jxi-:], which >' e 
bare to Adriel." The modt prvbable solution of 
the di6Rcailty is that " Michal is the mistake of 11 
transcriber for " Merah." fiat tho «mr i* om of 
very ancient diite. 

Merai'ah. A priest in tho days of Joiakim, the 
son of Jeshoa, and repraMatatiiro of the pciestl/ 
family of SeraUh (Neb. zii 12). 

Kerai'otll. L A descendant of TAmznr xh*' 5on 
of Aaron, and head of a priestly house. It was 
thought by Lightfoot that be was the immediaro 

; ledccessor of Eli in the ofTice of high-prif- 1. !r 
u apparently another Meraioth who corner in U- 
twem Zadde and Ahitab in the genealogy of Aaariab 
(1 Chr. ix. !1. Neh. xi. 11), unle * the nrtmes 
.'khitub and Meraiotli are transpos^tl. wcuch t« not 
improbable.— 2. The head ot one of the houses of 
priests, which in the time of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshim was represented by Helkai (Neh. xii. 15). 

Mer'ajL The merrli.-mti; of Meran and Thmu 
are mentioood with the Hagnrcoes (iiar. iii. 23) aa 
' ' aearchen out of onderBtanding." The nam* doca 
not occur els«where, and is pnkMf a COftiqAioa 
of <' Medaa " or " Midian." 

■n'Ml, tbtid aea of Uvi, and head of tho tliii4 
pe.it division of the I.evitcs, THK Mkrarftes, 
wh(W designation in Hebrew m the same as that of 
their proMltttor, only with the article prefixed. 
Of Merari s personal history, beyond the fact of his 
birth before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, and 
of his being one of the seventy wIm Accompanied 
Jacob tliither, we know aotiiiog whatever (Geo. 
ztTi. 8, 1 1). At die time of the Exodna, and tba 

ntiml»erinp in the wil<^erress, the Meraritw cna- 
sisted of two families, the Mahlites and the Mush* 
ilei, llhUi aad If oshi bebig either the two sons 
or the son and rrmiKlson, of Meniri (1 Chr. vh 19, 
47). Their chief at that time was Zunel, and the 
whole number of tha fiuttUy, from a month old and 
upwanls, was 6200; those from 30 yearn old to 50 
were 3200. Their charge was the boards bars, 
pillars, sockets, pins, aad conls of the tiil>em«clc 
and the oooit, and all the tools connected with set- 
ting them up. In the enoampment their pbiee waa 
to the north <«f the tobemacte; nnd l>«t!i lli^'V and 
the Gerahooites were " under the imnd " of itiuimar 
tho am of Aanm. Owing to the htavj natatrt of 
tha naterhdawhich thaj h«l to oanjtfowrwaaoni 
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and eight oxen were aMigned to them ; r.nd in the 
inarch both they and the Gershonites followed im- 
XMediatelj after the atanrianl vf Judith, and befoi-e 
that of Rcubaa, that they might aet up the taber- 
iMid» afitiiiittlw airinlM the Koliathites (Num. iii. 



37, It. 29-33, 4J- 



vii. 8, X. r 



In the divinoo of the land by Jotitua, the Uerarites 
liMd Cw«lv« eitiea tarigncd to them, out of Reabm, 

<l.hl, an l Z«'hulun, of which one was Rainotl»-Gilea<l, 
a city of ri'i'ugc, and in later tinieii a freijuent aub- 
jrct of war between Israel and Syria (Jo«h. zxi. 7, 
:-M-40; 1 Chr. vi. r,:i. 77-81). In the time of 
I>aTid, Asniah wa-s their chitf, aud aasUttil with 2-0 
of hk femilj in briuging up the ark (1 Chr. zv. 6). 
AfienranU' we find Um Monritat atill alMriog with 
th9 two other Leritiod fanilwi tho ^ou« fillip 
tioos of th.-ir cvtsie (1 Ciir. xxiii. 6, 21-23). In 
the daya of Uexdciab the Memritea were ctiil fiou^ 
TidiiB^, md Kiib th« w« of AUi, ud Atafteh the 
lion of .Twialdel, took Ihi ir fsit t with their brethren 
of the two wUier Leritical tatuiiiai in promoting the 
letbrmntion, aod pari^ring the hooao of the Lord' 
(a Chr. xxix, 12, 15>. Aftor the retitni from cap- 
tivitj Shemai ih it-preseal^ the «it>s of Merari, in 
1 Chr« ix> 14, Nefa. zi. 15. Tix ie wen> nUi at 
that tint lonaof Jeduthun under Obadiah or Abda, 
tbo aoa of Shcmaiah (1 Chr. ix. 16 ; Neh. zi. 17). 
A littif Liter fti:nin, in tiie time of Kr.m, when lie 
was lu great waut of Levitaa to accoropaoy him oa 
hia journey fiwn Babylon to JonMkm, *** man 
of pfKKl uii.f< r>tafidi;ig of the uons of Mahli wa» 
found, whoM onmCt if the text here and at rer. 24 
i* oorrart, is not given. ** Joohaiah also of the sous 
of Metari," w ith twenty of hi* sons nud brethren, 
cxtme witii bim at tiie same time (ilzr. viii. IB, 19). 
But it seems pretty certain that Sherebiah, in v«r. 
18, is the name of the Mahlite, aod that both he 
and Ha<th.ibiah, as well as Je»>luiiah, in ver. 19, were 
J.erites of the family of Merari, and not, as the 
actiiai text of m. 24 iodioatca, prieBti,«S, The 
lather of Judith (Jod. rtH. 1. vrl. 7). 

ICeratha'im, the Land of, that is "of double 
rdiciiioQ," aliudiog to the country of the Chaldeans, 
•Bd to tha deobt* «iq>ti7ity which it had hiflicted 
on the nation of Israel (Jer. 1. 21). 

Xerra liiu, properly Uermea, the Greek deity, 
whom the BdliutM Ideotified With their Merenry 
the god of commerpe and ferpnins. llertnes was 
the son of Zeus :uid Maia itm daughter of Atku, 
aod is ooDstantly represeated aa the companion of 
hia fikth«r in hit wanderijigs upon earth. The Cjpiaode 
<»f BaiMia and F1ia#mon (Orid, Mrtam, -viH. 620- 
724) Rpfi-'ari to hnxe fonne<l part of the folk-lore 
of Asia MtooTf aod atrilvinuiy illustrates the readi- 
Bcw with which tile simple fwople of Lyitra recog- 
nized in Barnabas anil Paul the jroils who, atiording 
to their wont, had conie down in the likeness of 
OMB (Acta llT. 11). Thfj called Faul *' Hermes, 
l)rt3(o«e h" was the cliief 8i>e«iker;" identifying in 
him tiiey supposed by this characteristic, the 
heraki of the gods and of Ze l<', the eloqmnt «mt«r» 
inrentor of letters, music, and the arts. 

Mtwy tent. This appears to have been merely 
the lid ot tiie Ark of the Covenant, not another 
aorfiwe affixed thereto. It waa that whcreoo the 
blood of the yearly atonement was eprinklcd by 
the h;■:h-p^!e^t ; and in this relatii :i i' i- tl-ib'f il 
wlietiier tile sense of the word in tiie Heb. is La^ 
on tlie mnteiial fiwt of its **eoreriDs" the Aik, 
or '<<>riveil fiom tliis notion of its refcttnot to the 
' covering " (•. #. atooement) of aia, 

Oov. D. B. 



MERODAOa-BAIiADAN 645 

Mor'ed. This name opcnrs in a frapmentai-y 
ji^neulogy in I Chr. it. 17, 18, as that of one of 
tlie sons of Kara. Tndition identifiee hin wiUt 
Caleb and MocOk 

1ler'«BM«h. 1 Sod nf tTriah, or Urijah, the 

] [;' -t, < f (' . fimily of Koz or H;vkk<>/, the head 
ut the i>eveuth course of priests as established by 
Darid. Id Ear. riii. S3, Ifetemodi la appofaited to 
weigh anil r«»cis;fer the gold and silver ve.-sel> fie- 
loitgii^ U> the Temple. Jn the rebuildiug of the 
wall of Jeruaalem under Nehendah we find Meiw 
emoth taking nn active part, working between 
Me»hull<in) and the uf Hasicnaiili who re*tore<l 
the fish-gnte (Neh. iii. 4), and himaelf mtoring the 
portion of the Temple wail on which abutted the 
booae of the high-priest EJiashib (Neh. Ui. 21).— 
2. A lavman of the sons of Bnni, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr. z. 36).— 8. A priest, or more 
probably a fimiily of priests, who sealed the covenmt 
with Neheiniah (Neh. i. 5 . The latter sup^iosi- 
tion is more probable, because in >ieh. xii, 3 the 
name oocnra, with maj othera of the aame liat, 
amonc tho-^e who wwt up with ZemUinbel • cen- 
tury before. 

Kar'M. One of the seven counsellors of Aha- 
saerus king of Feraia, *«wiie men whkh knew the 
times" (E-Htli. I. 14), 

Mer'ibah. In Ez. zrii. 7 we rewl, "ho called 
tiie uanie of the place liaaaah and Moibah," where 
the people momrand, and the nek wia amitten. 
I For the^tuationsee RbPiiiom.] The name is also 
given to Kadesh (Num. XM* 1^ 24, xzvii. 14; 
Deut zxii. 51 "Meribdi^adtdi")^ hecnuM thei« 
also the peoples whna k want of water, tlRNrt with 
God. 

Xerih-bn'nl, aon of Jwinthan the aoti of Sml 

(I Chr. viii. 34, iz. 40), doubtless the same person 
who in the narrative of 2 Samuel is called ilu-ui> 

DilSMKTlI. 

Mar'ndadi ia meoUoned onoe only in Scriptura, 
namely in Jer. 1. S. It haa been oommonly con- 
cluded from th is jxiss.ii^e that T^A and Mercwlach 
were separate gods; but from the Assyrian and 
Babyloaiaa inamptiona it eppcara that tMa waa not 
etju'tly the ca^e. Merodach was really identical 
with the famous Babylonian Bel or Belua, the word 
being probably at Wat a meia epithet of the god, 
which by degiiees stii^erseiled his proper appellation. 
Still a certain disliitct^on appears to have been 
maintained between the names. The golden image 
in the great temple at Babjion eeema to liara been 
worshipped distinctly as Bel rather than Memdoch, 
while other iiluls of tiie niay htvn iupweinted 
bim as Merodach rather than Bi^ 

Mfer'odnflliJM'aftHt b mentioned ae king of 
Bubj!> II in th ' days of Tleiekioh, both in the 
second booic ol Kings (zz. 12) and in Isnmh (xxzix. 
1). In the former place he i» called Hermladl^Blk 
ladan. Tiie orthopmpliy " Merodach " is, however, 
to be jirefened. Tiie name of MeroiJach-Bidadali 
has been dearly recognised in the Afi^yiian in^-np- 
tions. The Canon gives Merodach-Baladan ( J/ar« 
docempa^ a reign of 12 yean — ^from B.c. 721 to 
B.C. 7 09-— and makes him then succeeded by a 
certain Aroeanna. Foljbistor anrigna him a six 
monihi^ Kign, fmnedlately before Slfboa, or Be> 
libus, who (accordiiii: to the 'Canon) .asi eieb- 1 the 
tiirorie U.C. 702. it haa commonly been seen tliat 
these must be two different reigns, and tliat Mer« 
oHach-[»a".a'l in m : t thercfora have been depo'^e'I ill 
B.C. 7od, auii have rccovend hia tiirone m i;,c. 

9 IC 
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703, whea he bad * 16001x1 period of dominion 
iMtiof^halfsftMr. ThtfascriptloMcoiiteliieipress 

mention of both rcit^ns. f^nii^Tin st.itts that in the 
twei^ year of his owq retga itc drove Merodach* 
out of Babjlon, after he hoii ruled over it 
for twelve yrars ; and Sennaihi i ib tella us that in 
his iirbt year he defeated aud explled the same 
monarch, aetting up in hia place " a man named 
Belib." PuiUng Ail oar notices together, it be- 
comes apparent that Meroiliich-Baladao wm the 
ho.uJ of tlie ixijiahir party, which ivsijtol tln^ Ad-ivr- 

iau inoiiarchs, and strove to maintain the inde- 
pendemwoftheeoitntrT. It b onoertiin whether 

he w!is solf-rais<(! or was the f^on of a former kinp. 
Jn the secoivi B<x)k ot' Kings he is styled "the son 
of BflJadan ;" but the inscriptions aril him '* the 
son of Yagin f* wheno? it is to l>e presnmf that 
Baladan was a more remote juxestor. Tliere is 
some douht at to the time at whi<-h Merokrh- 
BaUdan sent his ambassadors to Hezekiah, for the 
purpc*** of <»nqtiirin^ as to the astrooomica] marvel 
of whirh Juil.uu lui'l born the soMie (2 Chr. x.vjtii. 
31^. We prefer to asvgn the emboasj to Metodach- 
Banidait'o oarlier nign, and bring H widitn the 

Kiod, B.C. 721-709, which the Canon ashi-ns to 
I. Now the 14th year of Hezei«ah, in which 
tfao omlasajr daonU fall (2 xz. 6 ; Is. xxxviii. 5), 
app<>nr!; to hare been n.c. 71 f!. This w;w the rmr 
of Alerodacli-R ilailan'K lirit rcigu. Tiie mil object 
of the mission w.is most likely to effect a league 
between Babylon, Judaea, and Egypt (Is. zx. 5, 6), 
in order to check the growing power of the A&syr^ 
inns. The league, however, thon-h de>ii;iK'«i, titi*>b 
not eeeno to have taken effect, i^a^goa seat expedi- 
tions both into Syiia and Babylonia— eeiaed the 
.■itrong;h<>M of Ashdod in the one, ;uii! oompletol y 
defeated ilcrodoch-Baladan in the other. That 
nonwdi sought safety in ffight, and liv«l ibr eight 
years in exile. At l^t he found an opportunity to 
return, in B.C. 703 or 7U2, B«tbylonia was plunged 
in inavehy — the Assyrian yoke wa<t thrown otT, and 
various native leivdeis slrui^i;li»J Pjr fiie mastery. 
Under these circuiustancess the exikJ niuuai ch seems 
to have returned, and recovered his throne. Mer- 
odach- Baladan had obtainod a hodj of troops from 
his ally, the king of Snslana; bat Seonadwrib de> 
ffar*\i the comintioi! .-vrmy in a jtitdieJ K-ittl". 
Merodach-Bdatian tied to " tite islands at the mouth 
of the Ettphrttes.** He lost his weofrsd erosra 
after wearing it for altout six months, and spent the 
remainder of his days in exile and uUcurity. 

Ketom, the Watan tf^ a plare memorable in 
the hi>f<>rv of the conqtiest of Palestine. Here, 
afttr Joshua had gained possosisiou of the soiitlserii 
portions of the country, a confederacy of the north- 
era chiefii assembled under the leadeiship of Jabin, 
Iring of Rasor (Josh. xi. 5), and here they were 
enaiuntered by Jo.>hna, and comi'letely routed 
(vet. 7^. The name of Merora occui-s nowhere in 
the Bible but in this pa^it^, nor is it found in 

JitM^phiis. In the On->JH"sticof% of EujM'bius the 
name is given as *' Mernui," and it is stoted to be 
"a viUage twelve miles distant froa Sefaaste (Sa- 
mnrin":, an^i ne.ir [\itiiaini." It is a rMTinrkiMe 
imJ that though by comuiou couMiat the " waters 
of Merom" are identified with the lake through 
which the Joidan runs between Bantas and the Sea 
of Galilee — the Semedionitte of Josephus, and j?<iAr 
( /- //(J.VA of the modern Arabs — yet that identity 
cannot be proved by any andent record. The region 
to which the iwB»ef iMU » nttoched-tiie Ar4 



el-Hulch^vt a depressed plain or basm, coniTneoc<- 
ing on tlie north or the finfeof'the slopes which leaJ 

up to the Merj Aidin nfii! Ti'U cUK'id\\ nn<! f%~ 
tending soutliwauli, to the bottom of the Like whidi 
bears the same name — B<tkr eUH^A, On the east 
and west it is enclosed between two pamllel randies 
of hills; on the west the highbnds of Upper Gidilee 
— the Jcbel Safat ; and on the east a broad ridpe or 
table-land of faa«lt, thrown off by the ^ tithem 
base of Hertnon, aiid extending downwardit i»y<>;id 
the HileU till lo>t in tlie liii,'h iiround e.L^t of t;ie 
lake of Tiberias. The latter rises abruptly from 
the low ground, bat the hilb OB the western side 
break down more gradually, and le.nve a tract of 
undulating table-laud of varying breadtii l>etween 
thea sod dio plain. This basin is m all about 15 
mil(^ long and 4 to 5 wide, ami thiH occupies an 
area about equal to that of the kke ot Tiberias. It 
is the reccptade for the drains j^e of the highlands 
on each tide, but mors equally for the waters of 
the Merj A,vdn, an elevated platHm which lies 

Aliove it ajnontrst the roots of the ^:re.^t nortliern 
mountains of Palestine. In iorm the. lake is not 
fir from a triangle, tHk base being at Uie north nnd 

the ;ip<'X at the south. It m- > ;: - i nt imW 
in «u;h direction, il-s level is i>«u;vd by Van <Je 
Veldeat 120 icet above the Meditcmaeaa. The 
water of the lake is clear and sweft ; it h roveiel 
in parts by a broad-leaved phint, and abouuds m 
water-tbwL Owing to its triangular form noDOSt* 
derable space is lett between the lake and the moon- 
tains at itit lower «id. This app.<»r8 to be more 
the case on the west than on the <-t>t, and the roil- 
ing Diain thns formed is very fertile, and coltivated 
to mt water's edge. Supposing the kke to be 
iiletitiral with the "waters of Merom," the plain 
just spoken of on its south-western margin is the 
only wgtA whidi eonid have been theritoof Joshan*t 
victory, though, as the Canaanites chose their own 
ground, it is dithcuit to imagine that they would 
have encamped in a posi t ion trom which there was 
literally no r^mpe. lint thiji only sti'engthens the 
ditfictilty already exj:uess.-l as to the identification. 
Still the district of the Uuleh will always po&se»s 
an interest for the BibUcal student, from iu ooik 
nexioQ with the Jordsn, and fhnn Uie dtiee of 
.■iiiiient tame which statu! on its Vxirder— Kededl» 
Uozor, Uan, Laisb, Caesarea, rbilippi, &c. 

MwoMdto. tte, that i^ the native of a phKo 
ealle^] probably Meronofh, of which, hnwerer no 
furtho: trac«!i have yet been di!"overed. Two 
Memiothites are n«m>^ in the Bible: — 1. Jcil- 
DEIAU, who h i'! th^ cli irt,'!- of the roval asses of 
King David (1 * hr. xxvii. JOj; aiid 2. JaooN, one 
of thoee who assisted in the repair of the wall of 
JerusaloQ after the retora from theoqittvity (JNeh. 
iii. T). 

Me'roi, a ]>lacc nientione<I oolv in the F^onc: "f 
Deborah and Barak in Judg. v. 2^ and there de* 
nonnoed beosnse to inhabltiuitB had reftised to toko 

any }»art in the stnic'izte with SiM'ra. Meroz iiiust 
lutve b«eu in Uie neighbourhood of the Kishoo, but 
its real position is not known : possibly it was d«» 
stroyed in ob<>lience to the rurse. A pi u'* n(\med 
Merrus (but tusebius M«/J(i«ifr'), isnanud by Jerome 
(Onom. "Merrom") as 12 mdes noith of Sebaste, 
near Dothain, bat this is too far south to liave been 
near the scene t^'the conflict. Far more fi-esibte is 
the conjecture of .'vhwaiz tliat Meroz is to be 
found at Mtra$at — moie oorrectlv «/-J/uni«u»— > 
ft rained site ahottt 4 miles N.W. of Mm, «• the 
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«pv;l}irni "loyy's oT flie hills, which the conti- 
boatiou of tiic to-called " Little HeiTnoti," aod form 
MftiMrn lUe «f dw ^nihy ( Wady Jalid) 
which lends dnwUj fron fbt pUn «f Jcnwl to 
tb« JordaD. 

Vt'rath. A eorrnplkHi «f ham 1, In Ev. 
ii. :?7 '1 1%!. V. 

Me'sech, He ahecb, a son of Japhcth (Gen. x. 
8 ; 1 Chr. i. 5), and the progeuitor of a race fie- 
gtiently noticed in Scripture in connexion with 
*ubal, Magni», and other northern nations. They 
appear as allies of Gog {F.r.. x\\\ \u. 2. 3, ixxii. 1 , 
«tid as suppl/ing tlM Tjriaas with copper and 
filiiTM (Et. nrll. 13) ; in Pi. ax. 5, they lire no- 
tuv l as one of the reinr>t»'>t, atnl at tlit^ s;iino tiiiip 
rudest oatioDS of tb« world. lk>th the name and 
tlM Medwtifltts are la fiiTonr of the {d«iitifieitioa 
<»f M<»*h«^h with the Moxhi : the foiin of the mmc 
adopted by the I.XX. and the Vulg. approaches 
jnost nearly to the ckssiral designation. Th* po^ 
Hon of the >roi< hi in the agje of Etekiel was pro- 
Iiably the same a:> is described by Herodotus (iii. 
91), ri*. on the bordei-s of Colchis and Armenia, 
«l»a« s nouDUio dntio ooooeetiDg Anti-Tanrtts 
with Oncasos, wM tunned after them the McmsMd 
Jfi-nfr.s, aiii wln'ii' was mIso n ilisfiift named by 
Strabo (xi. 4y7-499) Moschicc. lu the As^rian 
iiMerlptfflai the iMiii« appears wider Hw tmn «f 
J/. ' 

Me shA, the name of oue of thi< geogmrih!<':il 
limiU of the Joktanites when they first aeCtJed in 
Av:(bi;i rn<>:i. X. BO). Without putting too precise 
a )miit.'\tjon on the possible situation of Mcsha and 
Sephar, W* Uajr luppo«e that thew p1»r«> must 
IiBTt UicD vitltin th« south-western <)tuurt8r of the 
pminsnla ; ineladfng the modem Yemen on the west, 
an i th,? (li-t.i f- r;f 'Oman, Mahreh, Shihr. Lc., :is 
far as Hadiaman't, on the east, la Scpbar we 
believe we hare seen the eastern Kmtt of Che early 
eettlerS) whether it- sitf \»-^ the j:fM(x:ii-t or tfw? iu- 
,and dty. If I^ieKi^ia was tiie w«s»toin limit of the 
Joktaniti'S, it must be sought for in Borth-westem 
Yemen. Rut the identitications that har*^ Ix-fii 
projiosed ai-e not sati«factory. The seaport cwW'i 
Vlovva or Mov^a, mentioned by Flolemy, Pliny, 
Arri:%n, and others (see the IHctkm/ury of Geo- 
graphy, 9. V. MiiKi) presents the most probable site. 
]t was a t'lwn i/f note in fliisHfjil tini-s, but hx-^ 
•iooe £ill«Q iato decay, if the modern Moo^ be the 
■ame place. Ifesha mar pouihly hare lain Inland, 
nn<l moi*" f<> fh- uortli-vvf-t of Scphar fh.in thi' 
po:«itioD ot M(xj«4 would indicate ; but this is scarcely 
to be a.<sumed. 

Me'sha. 1. The l-in^ of Monh in tho rpl^.ms of 
Ahab aad his mm Akui.Ui and Jchoram, kiiii^s 
of Israel (2 K. iii. 4), and tributary to the tirst. 
When Ahab had fiilkn in battle at Ramoth Gilead, 
ifesha seized the opportunity atforded by the con- 
fusion consequent upon this disaster, and the feebl« 
retsn of AhSuiah, to shake off the yoke of Jsraet 
and fWw himseir ftwm the Imrdeiunme tilhnte af 

" .\ Iiiiii'Jn-l llioiivirrl wethers .iinl ii Inmdiftl ihoQ' 

sand nuns with their wool." The country east of 
the Jofdan was rich in pastare for cattle (Nvm. 

xxiii. 1), the chief wedth of tTn^ Moabites con- 
sisted in their lai^e flocks of sheep, aud tl»e icing ot 
this pMtoral people is described as ndhid, " a ibcep* 
raist'T," or owner of herds. When .lehoram sue- 
C€;tiie«i to tlie thivne of Israel, one of his first acts 
was to sccui-e the assistance of Ji hoiihaphat, his 
fstWa ally, ia redodog the Moabitei to their 
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fiiiner conilition of tribntAries. The united armies 
of the two kings niarched by a circnitotta route 
roand the Dead Sea, and were joined by the forces 

of the ki 1.: 'f Kilnni. Tin' Mo iliitOS w ow ih-fr?if«l, 

and the king tuok refuge in his lat^t stronghold and 
defended himself with the mugf of despair. With 
700 fighting men he m.'ule a vigorous attempt to 
cut his way through the beleaguering army, and 
when beaten back he withdrew to the wall of his 
city, and there, in sight of the allied host, oHrri^l 
his first-bom son, his Buoi*eseor in the kingdom, as 
a bumt-oflering to Chemod), the ruthless fire-god 
of Moab. Hia bloady lacrifioe had ao ftr the de- 
sired ciAet that the hcriegers retired from hhn to 

their own huicl. TheiT iijipcars to Ix' no rr :i (' r 
suppoaing that the son of the king of Edom was the 
rktim on tUi floearioo. It le |Mm aatoral, and 
rend^'rs the narratire mor<» vivid and oansistent, to 
i«up]iose that the king of Mcxib, tioding his last re- 
source fail him, cini«\voiired to avert the wrath 
and 'obtain the aid of his ji'd Hy tiie most costly 
sacrifice in his power.— 2. Tl.c eldest son of Caleb 
the 800 of Hezron bv his wife Azubah, as Kimchi 
coojectares '1 Chr.'U. 42).->S. A Btnjamitc, am 
of Shaharthn, by his wift Hodeah, who bare hhn la 
the land of Meal (\ Chv. \Vv. 9 ;. 

Xt'dUMik. The name giren to Uishacl, one of 
the companions of Daniel, and IQee hfm of the 
ljloo>l-r<iyal of Judijh, who with thriMi (fthers was 
< h<-»<-n from among the captives to be taught ** the 
l.^niiiig and the tongue of the Chaldnennt" (Dan. 
i. 4\ so that they might Ui qualified to "stand 
before" king Nebuchadnezzar {linn. i. f>) as his 
personal attendants and adrisers (i. i'o). ]',iit, not- 
withstanding their Chalilamn educatton, theie three 
young Hdmnre were strongly attached to the reli- 
'_ii'n of filter fnthors ; and their rrfii-^nl to join in 
tiie worship of the image on the plain of Puta gave 
a haadleefaocoaBtiontotlieCAuudaeana. The rage 
of the kiiie, the swift sentonoe of rouiloMination 
passed upon the three offenders, their nuiitrulous 
prcsenrntion from tlia fiery furnace hinted seven 
tiiivs }i<itter than usual, the kiiiir's nrki-.owl.x!;:- 
nieut of tlie God of Shadrach, M*»hach, md Abed- 
nego, with their restoration to otiice, are written ia 
the 3rd chapter of Daniel, and there the hiitory 
]eAve<i them. 

HeshAlnni'ah. A Koi hife, u^n of F\<ii e, of the 
sons of Asaph, who with his seven sons and his 
brethren, *'8ant of mlf^" ware porlera w gaf«» 

k''4 ]>ei^ of ilii> ho\ise of Jehovah in the rdgn af 
i>«vid 1 1 Chr. ix. 21, xrvi. 1, 2, 9). 
Xeaheiahe'al. 1. Ancestor of Meshullam, who 

nssisrcii Nthi'miah in rebuilding tlie w.ill of Jeru- 
salem Neh. iii. 4).— 2. One of the " ijeads of the 
pecpic," probably a family, who sealed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21).av8. The father 
of Pethjihiah, and descendant of Zerah the son of 

Keshillamitlk The son of Impier, a priest, and 
anoertor of Anadwl or Maailai, a a eo rt i a g to Kcb* 
si. 13, and of Faihitr and Adaiah, aeoecdiog to 

1 Chr. ix. 12. 
yartllTwoIlL AnEpMidta,nMxatarorBe- 

rerhtnh, one of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign 
»i' IM;ah (2 Chr. xxvi i. 12).— 2. Neh. xi. 13. The 

Kmv' .4^ MESHItXKMITn. 

Meshullam. I. Ancestor of Shaphan the scribe 
(2 K. xxii. 3).— 2. The- son of ZeruhbaM (1 Chr. 
ill. 19).— 8. A Gadile, one of the chief men of tl»e 
tribe^ who dwelt in Bathaa at the time the gene^' 

2 K 2 
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]ogi«9 were recorded in the rcicm nf Jothnm kinjj of 
Jodah (1 Chr. t. l.?)- — 4. A IVu^amite, ot' the ions 
of Elpcud (1 Chr. viii. 17).— 8. A Benjamite, the 
•on of Ho<1aviah or Jool, and father of Sallu f1 
Chr. ix. 7; Ndi. xi. 7).— 6. A B«iijHtiiit«, sou of 
ShephAthiah, who lired nt Jerugal«xi after the cap- 
tiwitj (1 Chr. iz. 8).— 7. The snme as Shaixum, 
wbo VM high-priest probahlf in the nign of Amon, 
nD(i father of Hilkiah (1 Chr. ix. 11 ; Neli. xi. 11). 

A priest, loa of Meahillemitbi or Heshil- 
leoMth, die wm of ImiBer, ind HMaitor Ifnmu 
nr Am.ishai n dir. ix. 12; comp. Neh. xi. 13). — 
9. A Kohiithitc, or family <rf Kohathite Levites, in 
the peicn of Josiah (2 Chr. zzxiv. 12).— 10. One 
of the " heads" (A. V. "chief men") H'ut by Kzra 
to Iddo " the hmd," to gather together the I.ovit«^ 
to join the oir i- ,iV)out to return to Jeiu-^alf-ni 
(Ezr. Tiii. 16).— H. A chief mm in the time ot 
Ezra, probnblr a L«Hte, who aisbted Jonathan and 
Jahnziah in abtihshing the marriae' v lii h •ionie 
of the people had cootracted with forei^ wires J 
(Ext. X. 15).»UL One of fhe deaofndaiita of Vnnl, 
who had married a fon'i.ni wife nnd put hf>r awav 
(Eir. X. 29).— 13. (2ieh. iii. 30, vi. 18). The son 
of Berechiah, who assisted in rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4), as well ns the Temple wall, 
iKyoinine which he had his " cliamUr " (Neh. iii. 
80)« He was probably a priest, and his daughter 
was married to Johanan the son of Tobiah the Am- 
monite (Xeh. Ti. 18).— 14. The son of Besodeiah : 
he assistoi Jehoinila ths son (if Paseah in restoring; 
the old gat« of Jerusalem (Neb. iii. One 
of fboM who rtoo^ at'tho left band of Exra when 
he read tlie law to the j-fijile TNeh. viii. 4).— 16. 
A priest, or family of priests, who sealed the core- 
nant with Neheminh (Neh. x. 7).— IT. On* of the 
head* of the people who seiiled the covenant with 
Nehemiah i Neh. x. 20^.— 18. A priest in the days 
of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, and representative 
of the house of Ezr» (Neh. xii. 13).— 19. Likewise 
a priest at the same time as the preceding, and head 
of ti . ] l iestiy family of Ginnethon (Neh. xii. 16). 
—80. A fiunily of portan, dcaccodMti of M«ahiil> 
hm (Neb. xii. 25), who b alao called Hfldielemiah 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 1), Shelcmiah f 1 Chr. xxvi. 14), and 
Shallum (Neh. vii. 45).— 81. One of the oriaoes of 
Judah at the dedieation of fhe wall of Jcnuilm 
(N.>h. jii. rn). 

Kethnliem'eth. The dauc^htcr nf Hamz of Jot- 
bah, wife of Manaawih king of Judah, and DioUier 
of his successor Amon (2 K. xxi. 19). 

XOMliaito, the, a title which occurs only once, 
•nd then attached to the nameof Jabiel (I Chr. 
iL 471 The word rK«iw atraag tmm of Zobah, 
one of die petty Artmito Icb^onw. Bot on Ibis it 
{a impossiblf t { lonounce with any certainty. 

XtM^ta'zaia, ia the ordinarj Greek rendering 
of tiw Hebrew Aram-NdUmdm, or ** Syria of the 

two rivets," wherwif we have frcqurnt mrntinn in 
the earlier books of Scripture (Gen. xxiv^ 10 ; L)eut. 
zxiii. 4 ; Jndg. tii. e» 10). If WO Io(^ to the signi- 
fication of the name, we mnst regard Mesopotamia 
as the entire country between the two rirers—Uifi 
Tigris and the Euphrates. This is a tract nearly 
700 milea kog, and from 80 to 250 mike bniod, 
•finding (n s ooolh-eaelerly db«etioD fttm 7VM 
(lat. 38'^ 2r.', Ion?. 39^ 18') to Kurnah (lat. 31° 
long. 47^ 30^). The ArabiaD geographers term it 
**lS» lahad," « name which b olmaal Utenllf 
correct, since a few miles only intervene between 
the lource of the Tigris and the Euphrates at Tekk, • 



It is for the most part a va.st plain, bnt 5* (Tf«<y»gi4 
about its centre l>y th« ran^e of the Sinjur hiils, 
running nearly e;tst and west from about Mo<ul to 
a little below Ix'ikkeh ; and in its noithem portion 
it is eren mountainous, the upper Tigris valley 
being separated from tlie Mesopotamian pbun by an 
important nuDgOi the Moos HaaiiM of Stimbo» which 
Tom from BirAjik In /«f w«A. To firie dMcription 
of Mesopfitamia in the most ej:trnde<I (sens^" of the 
teiin, it seems proper to append a more particular 
■oooont of ttat legloii, which bam tiw name per 
e.rccllnicc. both in Scripture, and in the classical 
writers. Tlii^ is fhe north-western portion of the 
tract already <!e5rn ^led, or the country between the 
great bend nf tiie Kiiphmtes (lat. 3"|0 to 37<^ 30') 
and tile upper Tigris. It consists of the mountain 
country extending (mm Birehjik to Jetirth ttpon 
the north ; and, apon the south, of the great un- 
dulating Mesopotamian plain, as fiir a« the Sinjar 
h lls, and the rii'er KhahO'ir. 'ITie northern range, 
called by the Arabs Karajah DagA towards Uio 
wwt «M JeM }Vp toward the east, does not 
attain to any great elevntion. The stjcam* fixim 
the north side of this range are short, and fall mostly 
into the Tigris. ThoM from the aontb are moro 
important. Th<!y flow down at very mo*!' rate in- 
tervals along the whole course of the ran-t^, aud 
grndually collect into two considerable riven — tho 
lielik (ancient Bilichiis), and the KKabour (Habor 
or Chaboras) — which empty tbemsdres into the 
Euphrates. South of the mountains is the cn-at 
plain already deacrtbed, which between the Khubour 
and the Tigris is intemipted only by the Sinjar 
raogf, }■•'{[ west of the KhaJfjonr isbiuken by sevtral 
spurs from the Km-ajah Dagh, having a general 
direction from north to south. Besides OrfgettA 
ffarr 'r.. chief cities of mo(ien» Mesopof.imm are 
Mardin and y ail/in, south of the Jcbel Tur, and 
Diarbekr, north of that range, upon the Tigris. Of 
these places two, Nisibin and Diarbekr, were im- 
portant from a remote antiquity, Nisibin being then 
Nisibis, and Diarbekr Amidn. We lirst hear of 
McMpotamis ia Scriptare aa the country where 
Kahor and bis ftmllj settled after quitting Vr of 
the rhaldees fOen. xxiv. 10). Here lived tkthucl 
and Laban ; and hither Abraham sent bis servant, 
to fetch Isaac n wifc "of b'ls own Mndred** (ih. 
ver. 38). Hither too, n renturr later, came Jacob on 
the same errand ; and iience he returned with his two 
wives after an absence of 21 years. After this wo 
have no mention of Mesopotamia, till tlie cl.se <.f th« 
wanderings in the wUd* ine9s(Deut. xxiii. 4). ALtmt 
half a century later, we find, for the first and last 
time, Mesopotamia tho seat of* powerful monaivfaj 
(Judg. iii.). Fhudlf, the chfWw of Amnoa, 
having provoke^l n war with David, "sent a thou- 
sand talents of silver to hire them chariots and 
boraemen ovt of IfcsopotsnlSf sod ottt of Syrin 
Maachah, and out of Zobah" (1 Chr. xix. 6). Ac- 
cording to the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopotamia 
was inhabited in ths early tiroes of the empire 
(B.C. 1200-1100) by ft vast nnmher of petty tribe*, 
each under its own pnnce, and all quite independt:iit 
of oue another. The Assyrian monarchs contended 
with these dii^ at great advantage, and by tho 
time of Jeha (n.O. 880) had fully e»tabtisbed their 
dominion over t^l m. The tribcn were all callol 
" tribes of the Nalri,'' a torn whidi snme compare 
with tbo NidUmmm «f tbs Jews, wd tmnsbitt 
" tribes of the streamJUmds." But this identifica- 
tion is very aooertaio. On the destroctioo of the 
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A^rrUn empire, Mmwitiaxm Men* to lure been 
divided bctwcoi llie Hete wd the JkbTlinUui*. 

Thf conquests of Crrus bronchi it wholly uiHlcr 
Ihti IVixAii yoke; aiid thus it cuntinued to the time 
of .Meiandor, 

Mesii'ah. Thi» word (Ifashuich) wliich answcn 
to the word Xpiffrds in the N . T., me;uis utuAnUd ; 
Ri (t is applicable in its fii>t wnse tu aur one anointed 
with the holy oil. U ia ap^ied to the high-pvicst 
In Ler. ir. 3, 5, 16. The Ido^ of Utwi wvre 
called anoinUd, firom the mode of their coosecratimi 
(1 Sam. ii. 10, 36, xii. S, 5^ IkA This word aJao 
rtSm to tiie opeoted Prince «r tlie dwwti people 
M'ho was to (-oniiilpti? Cod's purposes for them, and 
to ried«cui them, mni ut' whose coming the prophets 
of the old covenant iu all time spr kf. It is twice 
Hied in the N. T. of Jesus (John i. 41, ir. 25, 
A. V. •' Mesbias") ; but the <htvk ttjuivtileat the 
Christ, is oonittantlj applied, at first with the article 
M a title, exactlj the Ammltd On$, but later 
without the arttde, m a proper name, Jemt Chrirt. 
This artii le ((int-iiiis a lapid survey of llie (.■3i|»'< ta- 
tioo U a Messiah among the Jew». The eaiiiest 
gUam of the Cospel ie fbuiid in tiie aeooont of 
thr fill fC-n. iii. 15). Many inteipioters would 
undei iiUud by til* Med of the woman, the Messiah 
oolf ; but it is easier to think with CUvill that 
tiiankind, after tf t v i; p gritherei^l info one army by 
JeHus tlie Chnst. itw litsad of the Church, are to 
achieve a victory over evil, Hie blessings in stoi-e 
Ibr the cbildien «f Sh^ are nuiarkably indicated 
in the -wordi of Noah, '* Blessed be Jehorah the 
Cod cif Shem'* (Geu. ix. 'J«;). Next fellows the 
procniu to Abraham, wherein the blessings to 
i^em are tmned into the narrower diannd of one 
^mily (God. lii. 2, '5). The promise is still in- 
dehuite; hut it Umdn to the undoiDZ of the curt>e 
of Adam, by a blessing to all the euth tkx>ugh the 
K^jvi of AbiTiham, as death had r-oine on \\ iiole 
Ciiiih through Adam. A gicat i>tep i» ni:ide in 
Gen. ilu. 10, "The sceptre shall not depart from 
Jodah, nor a lawgiver from betwe^ his feet, until 
Shilob come; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people Ik'." This is the first case iu which the 
proouaee distinctly centre in one person. The next 
pasoige tMoally quoted Ie the prophecy of Balaam 
(Num. r\iv. 17-19). The $tar jM>ints indeeil to 
the giory, as the sceptre denotes tiie power of a 
hiag. But it is doubtful whether the prophecy is 
not fulfille.! in D.ivid ("J Sam. >'iii. 2, 14) ; and 
though i>avid is bimseif a type of Christ, tht> direct 
Ueeaiaiue appltoatioo of this pLice is by no means 
certain. The prophecy of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18) 
chums attention. Does this refer to the Messiah ? 
Tiie relereiice to Moses in John v. 45-47, " He 
wrate of me," seems to point to this paw^e. The 
pcuisagea in the Pntatmieh wbidi ruate to the 
Angel of the Lonl " li.ivo Wn thought by many to 
bear reference to the Messiah. TIm eecond pe»od 
of Me«rianic projdwcy wonld todnde the time of 
David. I';iAS.iges in the Psalins are numerous wh'ch 
are applied to ihe Messiah in the N. T. : such as 
Ps. ii., xvi., xxii., si., o\. The advance in cleameae 
in this period is great. The name of Anointed, i. e. 
Kiug, comes in, and the Messiah is to come of the 
lineage of David. He is described in His exaltation, 
with Uia gnat kingdom that shall be spiritoal 
father than temporal, Ps. ii., ni., xl., ex. m other 
pl.uvs lie is setri in sutTeriiig aiid humiliafioti, Ps. 
xxii., xTLr, xL After the time of Uivid the pre- 
dfelioiw nf the HbmmIi emmd for a tiaw} until 



those prophets arose whose works we poeseae in the 
caaen of Scripture. The Ifennah ia a king and 

Kuler r f !>nvi r hoane, who should come to reform 
and restore tiie Jewuilt iiatii»n and purity the chordi, 
as in Is. xi., xl.-lxvi. The bleivingB of the restora- 
tion, however, will not be r'i!i(iii»d to Jews; the 
heathen ai*- made to share them iully(l8. ii. Ixn.). 
The paia^ of Micah v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 9) left 
no doubt in the mbd of the Sanhedrim ae to the 
birthplace of the Uesaiafa. The lineage of David is 
.i^\iii alluded to in Zechariah x i. 1'»-14. I'iie time 
of the second T«nple ie lixcd bj Ha^i ii. 9 (or 
Umi$h*t oomtof ; and the eoming of the FW* 
runnpr and of the Anointed are cle.irly leve il. 1 i i 
Mai. iii. 1, iv. 5, 6. The fourth period aiW tiie 
close of the flMMMk of the 0. T. is known to ui in a 
great mejwuip frtiin allusions iu the N. T. to the 
expectation ot tlie Jews. The Pharisees and those 
of the Jews who ex{tected Messiah at all, looked for 
a temporal prince only. The A))ostles themaelvei 
were fntheted with this opinion, till after the Itwur 
leitiou, Matt. xx. 20. 'J I ; Luke xxiv. 21 ; Acts i. 6, 
(ileams of a pm-er fiuth appear. Lake ti. 30, xziii. 
42 ; John iv. 35. On tiie other hand there wae a 
sceptical school which had discanled the < xi^rtation 
altogether. The expectation of a gulden nge that 
should Ntom npon the ^arth, was common in 
lieathen nations. This ]io|m> the Ji-w-; also shared; 
but with tiiem it wait aNS4>a.iteti wittt the coming of 
a particular Person, the Messi.th. It has been 
asserted that in Uim the Jews looked for an earthly 
king, and that the existence of the hope of a Messiah 
may thus l>e mtcuiiteil for on natural grounds and 
without a divuM reTehOion. But the propbedee 
refate thia : they hoM ent not a Prophet only, but 

a Kiui; and a Piii-st, wlio-e busiiu'ss it >hou!>l lie to 
bvl xii<i p«3>ple (ne from sin, and to teach them the 
ways of God, as in Plk xatti., xl., ex. ; Ie. H., xi., liii. 
In these and other places too the power of the 
coming One reaches beyond the Jews and embraces 
all the Gentiles, which is oontiary to tlie exclusive 
notioub of Judiu.sm. A fair consideration of all the 
{><Lvs.ii:eii will oonviooe that the growth of the Mes- 
>i luic idea in the pirophcmi la owing to nrelatioa 
from Uod. 

Ibni'M, the Greek Ham tf Mmiah (John i. 

Metals. The Hebrews, in common with otlier 
ancient lutiont, were acqwaintdl with nearly all 

the metils known to modi^m mct.illiirgy, whether 
a& titc pruductb of their owu buii or the results of 
intercourse with foreigners. One of tlie earliest 
geographical definitions is that which describes the 
country of Havilah as the laiKl which abounded in 
goid, and the gold of which was good (Gen. ii. 11, 
12), The fint arttet ia metals was a Cainite, 
Tubal Cain, the eon of Lamecb, the forger or 
sliaiixner of every iiu*ti*ument of copper (A. V. 
" brass") and iron (Geo. iv. '2ti\. " Abram was 
very rich in catUe, in ai/oer, and in gold" (Qm, 
xiii. 2); silver, as will be shown hereafter, being 
the medium of (X)iuuierce, while gold existed iu the 
shape of ornaments, during the (latriarchal ages. 
Tin is first mentiooed among the spoils of the 
Midianites which were taken when BaLtam was 
slain ( Nuiii. xxxi. 2'£}, and lead is used to heighten 
the ima^wy of Moaes' triumphal soog ^Es. xv. 10). 
Whether the andent Hehrawe were aoquahiled witli 
sft'i'l, jiroperly so calle>l, is unceitaiu ; the word* so 
reudered ia the A* V. (2 Sam. xxii. 35 ; Job xx. 24 ; 
Ps. xTiiL Mi Jer. xr. 12) are in all other paaafm 
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Uran&lated bra8$, and would ht more oomctly 
oopper. The *• northern iron" ot Ji-r. xr. 1:,' is 
btiitred bj ooBUMmtatom to be utw hardened and 
t«n|Mi«d hf MMM peeulkr y win— , lo ai nora 

uearlj to con <--i»ai<l to what we call steel [Stjikl] ; 
and the " tlaming torches" of Nah. ii. 3 are pjo- 
hMj the fliuhlait tUei scythes of the war-chariots 
which shouM mme n£:nin<t Niiiereh. Besides the 
simple metak, it in i>u^poMHl tluit the Hebrews used 
the mixture of copper and tin known as brome, and 
prnhsbly in all cases in which copper is mentioned 
a» ia any way manufactured, bronse is to be under- 
stood as the metal indiaitoi. With the »>n-»'ption of 
iron, gold is ibe most widely ditfuted of all mttab. 
Almeat every emintry in tb« world bai fn Us tnn 
yir-lilol a ceilaiii supjily, ami as it U fi>iind most 
trequentij in alluriol soil, amcng the ddbiis ot^ 
rodn waihcd down by (li* torreotn, ii was known 
at a Ti Tv iKidy pcrirMj, nnA wns" procured witli little 
dilliculty. \V«i iiave no iutiiuitiuns of gold &ti(AmH 
or mities in Palestine. The Hebrews obtained their 
pnnci)tal supply from the south of Arabia, and the 
cohimerce of the Persian Gulf. It was probably 
brought in form of ingots (Josh. vii. 21 ; A. V. 
"we^" lit. "tooj™"), Mid was rapidly con- 
TfTted into ftrticles or onunnent md ow. The ^rent 
alnmi];iti<t i>f '^iiM in o.ulv tim<^s is inilicatc'i liy it.s 
entcriog into the composition of erery article of 
eniUDent and •Iroost dl «f domestje use Ammig 
the spoils of the Miilianites tj»ken by thn I*Taplitt»s in 
their bloodlesN victory when Balaam was slain, were 
ear-rings and jewels to the amount of 16,750 shekels 
of gold (Num. xiii. 48-M ), equal in r;\\w to more 
than 30,000/. of our present money. ITuO !»iw;ktU 
of gold (worth more than HOOO/.) in nose jewels 
(A. V. " cai>i-ings") alone were taken by Gideon's 
ai-my from the slaughtered MldiaDites (Judc:. riii. 
2tf). Tln'so niinil>crs, though larp'. are luil iiiPic-l- 
iblj great, when we consider that the country o(' 
the Bltdianitce was at that time rich in gold stt earns 
which hare bci-ii sinrc exhau>tc.I, nii'i that like the 
Malays of the ureseot d»y, and the Perurians of 
the time of Piznrro, they carried meet of their 
wo.ilth about them. lint the nmnnnt of fr«i«un> 
accumulated by Dnrid from spoil^i Uikeu la wni, is 
SO eoonnoaflf that we are tempted to cooelude tilp 
numbers exaggerated. Though gold was thus com- 
mon, silver appears to h.ive been the ordinary me- 
dium of commeim The first commercial trans- 
actioo of which wa posseia the details waa the 
]Mtrdmse of Ephno'e Hdd 1^ Abraham tar 400 
s^Iieki'l- iSsi'ver (flen. xxiii. T' ; ; slaves were hotight 
with silver (Gen. xvii. 12) ; silver was the money 
paid by Abimdiech aa a compens at ion to Abraham 
(<T.n. XX. Jost'ph was sold to the Ishmnelite 

merciiautii lor iwi-nty pitvcs ol',»i7r#r (Gen. ruvii. 
2tJ); and generally in thi' ol I 'IVstroneiit "money " 
in thfi A. V. is literally silver. Tho in-«t paytm nt 
ill guld is mentioned in I Chr. xxi. 23, whi re iJsivul 
buys the threshing-floor of Ornan, or Araonah, the 
Jebusite, for six bnndred ebekels of ffold bj weight. 
Bnt in the parallel narrativ* of (ha tniuawtioR in 
2 Siim. xxiv. 24, the jirio- paid for the threshing- 
floor and oxen is &ity shekels of silver. With tliis 
one eseeption tbef« is no caae in the O. T. in which 
gtiM is :ill;iili-<l to as a nnxliiira of commerce; the 
Hebrew coinage may hav« b««n partly gold, but we 
havn no proof of it. Silver wa*. hM neht into Pa- 
lestine in the iorni of plat.>s tVotn Tarshish, witfi 
gold and ivory (1 K. x. 22 ; 2 Chr. ix. 21 ; Jer. 
S.9). Theamamnlfltkiinf WMlth intfania^flf 



Solomon was so gnat that silver was bnt little 
. stf f•TJ)<^^ ; " the king made silver to be in Jeru- 
salem as stones" (1 K. z. 21, 37). With the 
treaaniea which were brought oat of Efrypt, net 

only the orbanneiifs hut th<.' oi liiinrv rii-Lil-work 
of the tabernacle were made. From a oomporison of 
the dilTerent amoonts of gold and silrcr collected 
by r>.ivi(l, it appears that the proportion of the 
fom>a' to the latter was 1 to 9 nearly. Brass, or 
more properly copper, was a native product of l',i- 
lestincv land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose bills thou roayest dig copper" (Deut. viii. 
9; J>ih xwiii, 2,. It was so pleiititul in the days 
of bolouion that tbe.qtuntity employed in the 
Temple eonld not be estimated,' it was eo ereat 
(1 K. vii. 47'). Tlure is ^t;olll; reason t<> Iw^'iii-re 
that brass, a mixture of copper and zinc, was un- 
known to tlie andente. To the latter metal no 
allusion is found. But tin was well known, rtnd 
from the ditficnlty which attends the tougbemng 
pure copper so aa to render it fit for hammering, it 
is probable that the mode of deoxidising copper by 
the admixture of small quantities of tin had been 
early discovered. Arms (2 ^Axn. xxi. 16 ; Job xi. 
24 i Pk. xriti* 34) and atmonr (I Sam. xvii. 5. 6, 
S8) were made of this metal, which was eapaMe of 

Iwing so wi<>n£;]it ns in admit of a kveti nn i 1 
edge. The Egyptians employed it in cutting the 
tumlest gnmite. Iron, like copper, waa foand in 
the hills of Pulesfitie. T!ie " iion rnotintain" in the 
tranWonlanjc region is de»Knb«*l by Joi^phu?, and 
WW* remarkable for producing a particular ki&d of 
pAlm. Iion-inine<! are stiil \M>ik>'l i'V thr inba- 
b;t;uil9 of Av/r I/uiteh iu tlm S. ut the vulley Zti- 
hartini. Tin and lead were both known at a very 
early {>eriod, though there is no distinct trace of 
them in Palestine. The former waa among the 
>p"il8 of the Mi'lianife> ^Nitiii. tj\i. 22 . whoroicbt 
have obtainod it in tiieir intercoui>« with the Phue. 
nician mediants (comp. Oen. xnvii. 25, 36), who 
themselves procured it fiom Tmshish \xv,i. 
12) and the tin countries of the west. Antimony 
(2 K. ix. 30; Jer. ir. aO, A. V. •* painting in 
tlif foitn rif powder, w^"^ trsed hv the 1!. V.rrw women, 
like the I.'. I J of the Arabs, for colouring ihtir eve- 
\:>\* and eyebrows. Farther InftfUHition will be 
found in the articles upon the seveml metals, and 
whatever is known of the metallurgy of the Hebrews 
will be discussed under MlKlNO. 

Ibto'rai. According to the list ia 1 £sd. 
r. 17, *the Sons of Metents ** rcturued with 

Meth^-AmmAh, n place which David took 
from the miisUnn. apparently in his last War 

with tlieni (2 Sam. viii. 1 . In the parnllel 
sage of the (Jhrunick's (1 Chr. xviii. 1 j, " (Jath hikI 
her dnnghter-towus '* is substituted for Metliej 
ha-Aniinah. The i-end<'rin'j:s nie le'rion, hut the 
iatcrpretaticMW may be miiicfd to two: — 1. Tliat 
adopted by Geeenius and Fiirst, in which Ammah 
is taken as meaning ** mother-city " or " metra> 
polis** (corop. 2 Sam. xi. 19), and Metheg-ha» 
.Vmniafi ''the hriille of the ni'ither-i-ity " — vi^. of 
(iath, the chief town of the Philistines. 2. That 
of Bwnld« who, takinf Ammah aa meaninfr the 
'* fbrearm," treaf.s thf words as a roetnf hor to 
express the periect manner in which Diuid had 
smitten and humbled his foes. 

Xathu'aMlt the son (f >f(h n-l, frt'irth in 
dcaoent fxxm Cain* and lauier ut Laxotxh i^Gen. 
tr. 18). 
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Xetha nlah, the son of Enoch, sixth m deeceat 
from >eth, nod father «f Lanedt. (Gen. r. 2&>27.) 
Ma'unim, Neh. Tii. 52. Elaewhera givw in 

Ji. V. as Meiii-nim and Mrhunihs. 

Ifii—I^ Kz. xxvii. 10 marg. [UZAL.] 
Me'nhab. The father of Matrpd and grand- 
father of Mehetabel, who was wife of Hadar or 
liiidad, the last-named kingof Edom (Gen. x\xvi. 
aS; I Chr. i. 50). His name, which, if it be 
Hebrew, si^mifm **intm of ^d," has ghrco ito 
iivii "i - [ •■■ ■il.ition. 

Mi amin. 1. A layman of Janwl of the MOt of 
nu«Mh« who hid nmrried « ibi«!|:B wift md pat 

Itfr away at th»« hifldinp of F^ni (Err. x. 25).— 
2. A priest or f unily of prieeU wlio went up tiom 
B^ibyion with Z«>riib)nbe) (Neh. zii. .'>). 

liiblMr. " Mibhar the »on of Haggeri " is the 
name of one of David 'h hcroeH in the list given in 
1 Chr. xi. The Terse (38) in which it occurs appeare 
to be opmpt» for ia th* corrmModing catakgue of 
3 Smd. xxftl. 99 «• find, iwtaMl of <«lflbbar tlw 
fon of H:i^'g<Ti," " of Z'i1i.-vh, Vim] the Oailifo." It 
ia easy to tee, if the latter be the tnie reading, 
bow BomI haggadi, ootdd be corrupted into hm- 
haffjeri. T5tit that " Bfibh.ir" is ;i coi rtiption of I 
tniUtsoh^ih, " of Zofanh," tfi not so clear, ittuugh | 
Dot absolutely impoKible. It would eeem from the 
LXX. of 2 Sain., that both nadingi origiaaUjr 

Mib'aailL. 1. A M>n of Ishmael (Gen. tst. 1 3 ; 
1 Chr. i. 29), not elsewhere mentioned. The signi- 
fksition of hia name haft led some to propo«e an 
identification "f th.- tribe sprung from him witli 
aome one of the Abnihamic tribe* aettled in Arabia 
amnwtifera.— t. A eon of Simeon (1 dir. fr. 25 
jJOhMOnamel after the I>hiii:ii li'e Mil«>.ini. 

Ub'nr. Un« of the phrlardis or "dukes " of 
Edom (I Chr. i. 53) or E«aa (Gott. zuvi. 48) after 
1) i t!, of !?;,<1:m1 or Hadar. 

Mic ah, an Israelite whose familiar rtory is pre- 
een-fd in the iriith and xviiith chapters of .lodges, 
furnishing us with a picture of the interior of 
a piivate Ismelite family of the rural districts, 
wfaicb in mnny respects stands quite .ilone in the 
aaicvid raoimia, and has probably no pamllel in any 
litendnre of equal age. but apart from this Um 
rir»nntiv<? b.os .'«'vi\'-:\l piint-! <<i sjN^rinI iiitfi i>--;t to 
etu<lents of biblical history in the information which 
itaSbrdsaetotheeoodltioaoriheiiatioo. Waaee 
(1.) b< *- romjili'tt lr M-itnn of thn most "wilnnn nri'l 
(-hjinict<;ii.»tic lu^ictuieuts i>t the I.itw had becuiu« » 
dead letter. Xlicah was evidently a devout believer 
in Jehovah. His one anxiff y h to enjoy the favour 
of Jehovah (rvii. 13) ; the tonnuia of blesiug used 
by his mother and his priest invokes the same awful 
MBM 2,jriik, 6); and yet so coanNcteiy hc> 
nofniit {■ fco of the T^aw of .Tenovah, that the mooie 
which h<? ivJopts of }iono;irint; Him is to nrikf a 
molten and g»veo image, teraphim or image* of 
domcatie godi, and to ael up an unaathoriMd priest* 
hood, first in his own family rxvii. 5), and tln-u in ' 
tbe person of a Invite not of the pn«»tly hue < ver. 
12). (2.) The story also throws a light on the 
con<lition of the I.fvitc-^. Ileie wo h;\\f a T.evite 
belonging to Bethitihcm-ju.iah, a town not allotted 
to his trii:Mi; next wandering forth to take up his 
abode wherever he could hnd a residence; then 
tradertaking the charge of MIcah'e Idol-chapel ; and 
lastly, ci!iyin^ otT fhn projH'i-ty of his master 
and benefiictor, and becoming the first priest to 
aaothar optam cf ttw worabipi. Bat the traai> | 



action becomes itiH more remarkable when we con- 
sider (3.) that this was no ohsenrc or erdhiary 

Levite. He belonged to the chief fnmilT in th? 
tribe, nay, we may say to tlie chief family of the 
nation, for though not himself a priest, he wa. 
closely allied to the priestly honu>. an-l was the 
grandson of no less a person tlia i the great Moses 
liimn lf. [Makassf.h, No. 4.] (4.) The uairative 
gives us a most vivid hhm of tiie terrible anaidiy in 
whieh the oonnti y wjvs jihir^M, when '^themrmim 

kin<^ in I>racl, runi every rnnii di l wliat was r;i;ht 
in Ins own eyes," and shows how urgently necessanr 
ft osBtra] ftnthorilj had hecone. A hodr of six 
hiindrtyri mpn romplHply armed, besides the train 
of their Siuniiica ainl cattle, traverses the length and 
breadth of the land, not on any roistkin lor the 
niler or the nation, as on later occa.sions (2 Snm. ii. 
12, &c., XX. 7, 14), but simply for their jTivate 
ends. Entirely disi^egaiding the rights of privatt 
pn^wrty, they bunt in wherertr they please along 
their ronto, and plundering the Talnablee and carry- 
ing olT persons, r^jtly to all rem<>nsimnccs by tauiifs 
and tbieati. As to tlie date of tliese inteiesting 
ovmta, tlw MmatlTC gives os no direct Infbnnatton 
bi^ynnrl the f.\ct th.it it was before the b'--eiiining of 
tiie niuiiarciiy ; hut we may at lea-<«t infer that it 
was also before the time of Siainson, becanao in this 
nan-ative fxviii. 12) we meet with thf» origin of 
the name .^Iahall(•ll-ll;^n, a plare which already 
bore t'M»t name in Samson's childhood (ziii. 2b), 
The date of tiw record itself may perhape be 
more nearly arrined at. That, on the one hand, 
it was afler the Iw'ciniiini^ of the moiian hy is 
evident fixuQ the references to the ante-mooarcbicai 
times (xriU. 1, xiz. 1, ni. 25>. The reference to 
tlie eotablisliment of the hoiw of Cod in Sliiloh 
(xviti. 31 ) seems also to point to the ^ly port of 

Sftl3l'> reign. 

Mieah. Tlie sixth in order of the minor pro- 
phets, according to the arranpenient in our pre- 
sent canon ; in the LXX. he is j^dat-f^l third, after 
Hosea and Amos. To distinguish him from Mi- 
caiah the son of Imlah, the contemporary of Elijah, 
he is called the MoRASTlilTR, that is a native of 
Moreihetii, or some place of simUar name, which 
Jerome and Etnebios eat! Monwtht and idoAtHy 
with a small village ne-ar r.I('iitli. ii.[v.lis to the cast, 
where form«'ly the prophet's tomb was shown, 
though to the i$ip of ioramt it had been snoceaded 
by n chinch {Epit. Paulnc, c. C, \ As little is known 
of the circumstances of Micahs liie as of many 
of tha otiiar prophets. I'seudo-Epiphanina makes 
him, (vvntmry to nil proljahilifr, of the tribe of 
Ephraini. For rebukiug Jeharam for h..s impieties, 
Micah, according to the same authoiity, was thrown 
from a precipice, and Iraricd at M oratbi in bis own 
country, hard by the oemeterj^ of Enakini, whero 
his sejxilehre was still to .M?eii. Tlie jM>riwi 
during wbidi Jdicah exercised the prophetical office 
ia statad, in tha sopencription to Ins prophecict, to 
have ext.Mnle^J over the reigns cf Jotham, Ahas, 
and llwkiaii, kind's of Jiidah, givint; thus R maxi- 
mum limit of .S& yi-ars B.C. 756-6y7). from the 
ac<'«' '^i'Ti of Joth.'im to tiie death of II. zfkiah, and 
a mmimum limit of Iti years (u.c. 742-72*>), from 
tlie death of Jotham to the ai-cession of lieaekiab. 
In either case be would ho oontcmpomry with 
Hosea and Amos daring part lif their ministiy in 
Ismel, and with Isniah in Ju<t.ih. With respect to 

I one of his prophecies (iii. 12) it is distinctly a*<signed 
to tiM re^n of Htzwiah (Jer. xi?i. IV), and was 
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jprobably delivered before the great pusoTcr which 
inauguititeti the reformation in Judah. The 'late 
«f the otben muat be dvUrmiiifld, if at all, hj ia- 
ternal crkfenoe, and Hm periods to whfeh thej me 
ai^ijriieJ .in? therefore necessarily conjeitunil. The 
time assigned to th« prophecies by the only direct 
•vidcDoe whieh w« yotum, agree* m w«U with 
their coittpnts that it may fairly be ftcc^-pted as cor- 
rwi. A coDfu»ioa appears to iiave exii>ted in the 
mindi of IboM who see in the prophecy in its pre- 
sent form a connected whole, between the actual 
delireiy of the several portions of it, and their col- 
lection and transcription into one book. It is con- 
oeiT»blcb to say the least, that certain portioiii of 
Hical^e prophecy may 1mt« been uttered in flie 
rt igns of Jothani and Ahiu, nrn\ for the piohability 
of this the>« is stjvog inteinal evidence, while th^ 
wereootteeted m m wM» fn the reign of Heeddali 
and committed to writing^. The book thus writtt'n 
jnay liare been read iii the presence of the kiu^ au>i 
the whole people, on some great fast or festival day. 
It is impostiible in dealing with internni ei'i'!oncc to 
assert positively that the Lut'ereuce.'j deduced fium 
it oie correct ; but in tlie present instiuicc they at 
least eatabltsh a probability, that in fh/dog the 
period of Mioah's prophetieal aetiTity between the 

tiroes of Ji)th;iin and Ilezelviiih the superscript ion is 
correct. In the first yeaia of Uezekioh's reigu the 
idolatry which pivrailed in the tine of Ahu wm 
not enidicitcd, and in riwii^iiing tiie date of Micah's 
prophecy to this period thei« is no anachronism in 
the aliuaions to idolatrous practices. In the ar- 
rangement rn1oj>tt><l by Wells prel". to Mic-ah, § iv. 
— vi.") cii. i. wna deliveicd iu the oontempomry 
rei::iis ot Jotltam king of Judah and of Pekah king 
of Israel ; ii. 1 — ir. 8 in those of Aim, Feiuih, and 
Rosea; iii. 12 being aangned to the last year of 
Ahaz, and the nmain<ler of the boot to the reign 
of Uesekiah. But, at whatever time tlie •erei'al 
propbedcs were 6nt ddiTcrad, they appear in their 
pi'eseut form as an organic whole, inaikwl by a 
certain regulaiity of development. Three sections, 
omitting tlie tnpeneription, are tntraduced by tlie 
same phrase, *' hear ye, * and reprej^ent three ttatmal 
divisions oi tlie prophecy — i., li., iii.-v., vi.-rii. — 
Mch comtneneiiig with rebukes and thi«nteningi and 
dflMng with a promise. The fiiat section opens 
with a magnificent descnptioo of the coming of 
Jehovah to jiidj^ent for the sins and idohitries 
of Israel and Judah (i. 2-4), and the senteooe pro* 
noaneed npon Samaria (5-9) by the Judge Himself. 
The prophet 8ei*s tli« danL;er which tliiaitens his 
country, and traces in imagination the devastating 
march of the Assyrian eonqueron (i. 8>16). The 
impendiusf punishment stirj^ests its cause, and the 
prophet denotiutX'S n woe upoii the people geoeiidly 
lor the corruption and violence which were rife 
among them, and upon the fal&e prophets who led 
them astray by pandering to their appetites and 
luxury (ii. 1-11). The sentence of captivity is 
passed upon them (10), but is IbUowed instantly 
by a promise of restorntioa and triumphant return 

(ii. 1'''. The second n is aiidie-v^'d es{)ec- 

ially to the princes aud head.v of the people; their 
avaiice and rapacity are rebuked in strong term. 
But ihe threatening is aj^ain suf cceded by n promise 
of n»toration, and in the gluries of the Meseiauic 
kingdom the prophet loses sight of Uw desolation 
which should befall his country. The pi-edictions 
in this section form the climax of the book, and 
Hwold ammges them in four dnpbca, oensistii^ 



of from seren to eight Terses each (ir. 1-8, tr. 9- 

V. 2, V. 8-9, V. 10-16), with the eiceptiou of the 
last, which is shorter. In the last eecuon (ri. rli.) 
Jehorah, by a bold poetical figure, is repreeeutad 
as holdiii L; :\ i ontroversy with His people, ph-ailing 
with tbein in justtlication of Uia ooodo^ towards 
them and the naaooableneas of His reqnfafflncnta. 
Tlip dialogue form in which chap. vi. is a\fit rendei^ 
the picture very dnimatic aud fetrikmg. The »hol*.» 
eondudes with a triumphal song of joy at the great 
deliverance, like that from Egypt, which Jehovah 
will achieve, and a full acknowledgment of His 
mercy and faithfulness to His promises (16-20). 
The last verse is reprodooed in the song of Zacharies 
(Luke i. 72,73). The predictkne uttered by Micah 
relate to the in i ; : shalmaoeser (i. 6-8 ; 2 K. 
xrii. 4, 6) and ^eiuiadiehb (i. 9-16 ; 3 K. zviti. 
13), the deslraetieo cf Jemaalem (iii. 12, vlL IS), 
the captlrity in Ba' vlnn (ir. 10), the rt^ttmi 'ir. 
l-tf, vii. 11), the ^•^t4^Llli>hment of a t het^crauc 
kingdom in Jerusalen:^ ( iv. 8 ), and the i;uler who 
should spnnsj from Bethlehem (v. 2), The de- 
ittrucUoQ of Assyria and Babylon is supposed to be 
refen-ed to in v. 5, 6, vii. 8, 10. It is remailcable 
that the prophecies conomenoe with the last wards 
recorded of the prophet's namesake, Vioaiah tiie son 
of Imlah, " Hearken, 0 people, every one of you " 
(1 K. uii. 28). The style of Micah has been oom- 
parad with that of Hosea and faiiah. His dietion is 
vi;Xorons and foicible, soinetimes obscure from the 
abruptness of iU ttaubitiuus, but varied and rich in 
figures derived from the pastoral (i. 8, ii. 12, v. 4, 
5, 7, 8, rii. 14) and rural life of the lowland 
couutry (i. 6, iii. 12, iv. 3, 12, 13, vi. IJi), who« 
vines and olives and fig-trees were celebmted ( 1 Chr. 
xzvii. 27, 28), and supply the prophet with ee 
many striking allurions (i. 6, iv. 3, 4, vi. 15, vti. 
1, 4y A3 to suggest tliat, like .\nio«, he may h.we 
been either a herdsman or a vine-dresser, who had 
heard tha bowling of the jackals (i. 8, A. V. 
''dragons") as he watched his Hocks or ht<; rlim 
by night, and had seen the lions slaughtering the 
sheep (v. 8). The language of Mieah is quoted in 
Matt. ii. 5, G, and his prophecies are alluded to 
iu Matt. I, Sb, 3G ; Mark xiii. 12 ; Luke xii. 
53; John vii. 42.— 8. A descendant of Joel the 
Renbenite (1 Chr. t. &).— 8. The son of Merib- 
boal, or Mephibosheth, tiie son of Jonathan (1 Chr. 
viii. 34, 35, ix. 40, 411.— 4. A Kohatliite Levite, 
eldest son of Uzsiel the brother of Amram {I Ctu. 
silil. 90).-4k Tha lather of Abdon, a man «f 
high sfeation 111 thn xeigpt of Joriah (3 Chr. ujdf, 
20). 

lOeai'ak. There are seven persons of this name 

in tlieO. T. besides MinJi the l.esite, to whom the 
name in twice given iu the Hihrew (^Judg. xvii. 1,4); 
Micah and Micaiah mmniug the aaua thing, " Who 
like Jehovah ?" In the A. V. however, with the one 
exception following, the name is given as MichaIaH. 
The son of Imlah, a prophet of Simana, wiio, in the 
last year of the reign of Ahab, king ut /srad, pi«- 
dietad hb ddeat and death, li.0. 897. The dreum- 
stances were as follows : — Thi-ee ywu« after tlie gieat 
battle with Benhadad, Ahab proposed to Joiioshaphat 
that they diottld jointly go up to battle against 
Ramoth Gilead. Jehoshaphat assente>? in c<itx!l;d 
words to the pmposai; but su^etttd tlwt tiny 
should first " enquire at the word of .loiiov;ih " 
Accordinpiy, Ahab a.vM^mbled 400 prophets, while, 
in an open »paoe at the gate of the city of Samaria, 
hnandJahflahivhatwtia ropl robwioiiwat and 
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ooniult them. The prophets unanimouslv gave a 
fkrourable response; and among them, Z<^ekiah 
the son of Cbenaanah, tn.vle honi^ ot irnn ns a 
^mbol, and aDDoaoGcd, from Jehovah, that with 
ttON homa Ahib woaU fnnh tiM AisTrius till In 
oODsumed them. ,Ti 'i ^jihaphat was disaatisfieil with 
tlie aiwwar, and asked if there was no other proiibet 
of Jthvrtht at Samaria ? Ahab replied that there 
vr.Ts jft one — Micaiah the Rui ft' lirlah ; Imt, ho 
added, " I hate him, for he does tx-t ]jroj>h**y good 
eoBMiniiog me, bat rril." Micaiah wa«, neverthe> 
1<?5">, sent for ; aiifl after an attempt bad in rain 
b«eii UKvde to t.imj«i- with him, be first expressed 
an ironical concurrence with the 400 jiniplietji, nvA 
then optnly forttold the dctcafc of Abab's army 
•nd the death of Ahab htmwlf. And in oppoaition 
to the other pto|>hci>, he said, that be Itad seen 
Jehovah sitting on His throne, and all the host of 
HaaTtn rtandin^ hf HfaB, on Hi* right h^nd and on 
His left : that Johor ih mid. Who Khull porsu.ule 
Abab to ^» up ami ilill at Ramntb Gilead? tkit 
• Spirit came forth an I siid tltat ha WOOld do so ; 
and on being asked, Wlierewith ? he answered, that 
he would go il<rth and be a Iriug spirit in the 
mouth of ^1 the propheti>. Irntated hj the 
flou&t «C the THkm, Zedeldah atmck Mioaiah oa 
tho thtA^ and Alttb ocderad Wauah to In takra 
U pri*<>ii, and fed on bread and water till his return 
to .SaDiaria. From his iotergst in the storv, Jo- 
■ephaa rdiilM Mveral detidla not contained in the 
Bible, sonio of which mo prohahlo. wh 1 ■ n'h'"-^ arc 
very unlikely; but tor uoue of wliah duci lie give 
any authority. Thus, he says, Micaiah was alrmdy 
in prison, whtn sent for to prophesy before Ahab 
■od Jeboshapiuit, ami tiiat it w;i^ Micaiah who had 
pfdUetod doth by a lion to the son of a prophet, 
uMkr At cunmiitaneeB maotioaad in 1 K. zz. SS, 
86 ; and had rtbnlrad Ahab after his MUlant tio- 
t(i! V over tJj-j Syrians for not putting Beuhadad to 
death. The histoiy of Micaiah is aa osemplitication 
ill praetiet* of oootnidictory predietiem bting made 
hr diirfcent prophets. Tiie only ni!*? hearing on 
tM judgment to be fonn«d under &ucb circimi- 
ilaoeei oaems to have been a negative one. It is 
laid down in Dent, xviii. 21, 22, where the ques- 
tion in asked, How the childien of Isniel ^cere tu 
know the word which Jehovah hail not spoken? 
And the solution is, that " if the thing foUovo not, 
«or oomr to p<u5, that is the thing whidh Jehovah 
ba-^ ' - iK>k'-n." 

Midia. I. The son of Mephiboahcth (2 Sam. 
Iz. 12).^t. A LcvHe, or iunilf of Levitw, who 
signetl the covenAnt with Nehemiah (Neh. X. 11). 
—3. The father of Mattaniaht a Gerahonite Levit« 
and deaoeodant of Aiaph <Ndi. si. 17, 22).— 4. 
A Simeonitt», father of Ozins, one of the thr»?»- 
gor^rnors uf the city of Iklhulia in the time of 
Judith ( Jud. vi. 15). 

X^'ohaeL 1. An Asherite, fiither ofSethur, one 
•f the twelve spies (Num. xlii. 13).— 2. The son 
of Abibail. one of the Gadites who settled in the 
land of fiashan (1 Chr. r. 13).'^, Another Qaditet 
aaowter of Abibail (1 Chr.r. 14).— C A Genhon- 
ite Ix-vit*. ancestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 40 ).— 
fi. One of the five aoas of Izrabiah of the tribe of 
iMciiar (I Chr. ^ >).—•. A Ben^imite of the 
sons off^'^riah f t Chr. riii. 7. fhi>> of thf? tMp- 

tains of the *' thou&iod.s " of Mana-^ch who joined 
Dnrid at Ziklag (IChr. xii. 20).— 8. The father, 
or nn< ettnr of Oniri, chief of the triLx' of Issachar 
m tac letgQ of David (1 Chr. xxvii. Iti).— 9. One 
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of the fona of Jehoshaphat who were murdered by 
their elder brother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxl. 2, 4).— 

10. The father or ancestor of Zebadiah of the soiii 
of Shephatiah (Ear. Tiii. 8 { 1 Eedr. viti. 34).«« 

11. " One," or the firat of tho chief prfaieea^ or 
archangels (Dnn. x. 13; comp. JnJe 9', described 
ill Dan. x. 21 as the " prince " of Israel, and in xii. 
1 as *< the great prince which standetk** in time 
of conflict •* for the chiliirc:i of thy people." .Ml 
thew passages in theO. T. l«long tu tlut kte pnod 
of its Revelation, when, to the general decl-uatioa 
of the angelic office, was added the division of that 
office into ports, and the assignment of them to 
individual nti;;els. As Gabriel represents the minis* 
tration of the angd* towards man, so Michael ia the 
type and leader of tiNir strifh, in God't name and 
His strfn-tli, i ;ainst the {khvlt of Satan. In the 
O. T. therefore he is the guardian of the Jewish 
people in their antagonism to godleta power and 
heathenism. In the N. T. (.src Rev. xii. 7) he 
lights in iieavcn atjainst the dragon — '* that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world ^ and so takes part in that strtipfilo. 
which is the work of the Church on earth. TJiere 
remanis atiU one passage (Jude 9 ; comp. 2 Pet. 
ii. 11) in which we are told that **HichRal tha 
aidiangel, when contending with the devil he dis- 
puted aloiit the Iwdy of Must*, diin-t not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, Tlie Loni 
rebuke Uwe.** The alloaion aeeraa to be to a JtwMi 
Icj^nd attached to Dent, ixxiv. G. The RabbuiCRl 
traditiouH about Miciiael aiv very nonieroos. 

]Ci'(diall, eldest son of Vzziel, the son of Kohath 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25), ebewhew (1 Chr. iziU. 20) 
called MiCAH. 

IQehal'ah. L The father of Achbor, a roan of 
high rank in the leien of Josiah (2 K. xsii. 12). 
He le tiie «une as Mtcah the father of Abdon 
(2 Cfir. jxx'iY. 20).— 2, The son of Z-Tccur, a <U- 
scendaot of Asaph ^Keh. xii. 35). He is the some 
aa MiOAH Oe am of Odui (1 Chr. iz. 15) and 
MicifA the son of Zobdi (Neh. li. 17V— 3. One tu 
the priest.s at the dedicatioa of tlie wail of' Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii.4l I.— 4 The daughter of Uriel ofGibeah, 
wife of Kehoboa!n, n!i'! mother of .\hijah kint,' of 
JuJah (2 Chr. xiu. 2). [JIaacuau, 3.]— 6. One 
of the princes of Jehoshaphat whom be sent to 
teach the hiw of Jehovah in the citiea of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7).— 6. The son of Gemariah. He 
is only mentioned <>n one <vcc.-».s;on. After Baruch 
hod read, in public, prophecies of Jeremiah ao- 
ttonncing Imndncal eaUmities, Hidndah weni and 
>'•'■' la . d them ti all the princes it^sembled in king 
Jehoiaktm's house ; and the pnnoes forthwith sent 
for Barach to read tiie prophedas to tikem (Jw, 

Mieh'al, the younger of Saul's two datighters 
(1 :Sam. ziv. 49). The king had propoeed to be- 
stow on David his eldest d-iughter Mkrab ; but 
before the tnarriage could be arrange] an unexpected 
turn wa.s pvea to the matter by the l«haviour of 
Micbal, who fell violcntlj in lore with the 
hero. Thf maariage witii h«r elder sister was at 
once put [Lside. Saul eagerly caught at the oppor- 
tunity which the change afibrdod him of exposing 
his rival to the risk of d«nlh. The price fized on 
Michal's hand wa.s no less than the slaughter of a 
hundred Philistines. For these the osual " dowry " 
by which, according ta the custom of the East, 
from the time of .Jacob down to the pn'-.i'nt '' i' , 
the lather is paid for his daughter, waii reiin«^uiahixi. 
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Dnrid by a brilliant feat doubled tlw talp of victims, 
MtdUichal became his wife. It wiu not loiit; be- 
fore the 8ti-<>ni.'th of her atlif-ction was put to the 
j>ro<)f. Th« y nwm to have been living at Gibeali. 
After on** of tJaul's attacks of frenzy. JIu li.iI learned 
tluU th« house WM being wntched by tb« mynni- 
doM of Saul, iiod that ft was intended on the next 
morning to attack her Iiu-i .in.! li<? I.'i't bis iI.-m- 
(lix. 11). Like a tiue isuldier'* wife, i^he m<-ns 
•tntacnn hj atra'j^snn. She fint provided for 
David's sil' tv hv 'nwerinj him unf of tli.' wiiid^w ; 
to gum Uiiie i«ir bun to i h tiw resiJejui' oJ Siuoiit l 
she neit drf*sj<4>d up tiie bed as if «till occupied by 
hiin : the teiapbim, or household god. was laid in 
h*yi, its bead eiivt-loijed, Ijke that of a sleeper, in the 
usual net of goat's hair finr protection from gnata, 
the imt of the iigure ooTerad with the wide btged 
or plaid. Saure ncaicl^^^ii forw their WKf into 
tlie iunioftt apartment and theit' .lisioM-r \\\f '!<•. ( [>- 
tioQ wliich hiu been piajed off upon them with such 
loeoiM. Sanl'f rage mar be imagined: faia fury 
WW iuch that Mii lml « ,is nM: _.->| to fabrii .ite a 
gtorj of. David'a having attcmptiHl to kill her. 
This was the lact time she aaw her buabnnd for 
many yeai-^-" ; nn l when the rupture between .*^aul 
and David had become open and incurable, Michal 
was maiTied to another man, Fhalti or Fhaltiel of 
Galiim (1 S;»m. xxr. 44; 2 Sam, iil. U). After 
the death of her father and brother* at Gilboa, 
Michal and her new husband app<>ai' to have be- 
talcm thcmaelrei with the reet of the fiuniiy of 
Said to the eaatern aide of the Joidan. It i« on 
the road Iwding up fn'iii tin' JomI.-iu \.i!l. y t - •! 
Mount of Olives that we first encounter her with 
her hnahand. MidiaJ onder the joint eaeorC of 
i>avid*s messengers and Aimer's twenty men, rn 
route to l>avid at Heb)-on, the submissive i'luilti*.! 
bebiod, bewailing the wife thus torn from him. 
It was at l»wt fourteen years since David and *he 
bad parted at Gibeah, since she had watched him 
disappear down the cord into the darkness and had 
periiied her own iiii» for hi» Midnst the ra^ of her 
Inaane fiither. That Darid^l lore for hi« nbemt 
wife had undergone no change iii the Mit» rv[d st ems 
certain from the eagenieaa with which be redaioM 
her at aoon aa tiie opporttinity I* afforded hitn. The 
mrtiiiii; t'" I: I'liii t' !\t Hebron. How Midial com- 
ported beivelf m the altered drcumsLmces of David's 
nouaehbld we are not told ; hut it is plain from the 
^ijbwqncnt orrtinvnc'** thnt something had b;i]>- 
peacd iiltfi Uiu jcktioijs of hei'seli and Dnvid. 
It was the day of David's greatest triumph, when 
he brought the Ark of Jehovah from its temporary 
resting-plnre to its home in the newly-acquireilcity. 
Michid watched the procession approach from the 
window of her apartoienta in the rojal harem ; the 
motiona of her huahand shodted her aa tmd^nified 
nnd indcLciit, she d<-s]»is<sl )>im in her In-art." 
.After the exertions of the long day were over, the 
Idn^ was received by his wife with a hHicr taunt 
which shoW 'l liow itu'apable she waji of npprecintirij 
either her hushond'.s temper or the sen-ice in which 
h» had been angagid. David's retort wna ntr^ 
mendous one, conveyed in woi-ds which once spoken 
iiould never be recalled. It gathered np all the 
difl«9r«MX« between them which made •sympathy no 
kngir poaaiUo, and we do not need the aaaaranoe 
of dw iBa«d writer ihul ** M iehal had no child 
mifo the il iy of lior dcntli." to feel quite certain 
tliat all intcr(x>urse between her and David mu>«t 
htm «enMd tnm that data. Her bmm ap|»eiu-s 
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but once again (2 .Sam. xxi. 8) as tJie motho- of 
Hve of the grandchildran of Said. But it i» pro- 
bably more oonpeet to aobatitata Menb lor liiefaal 
in thia phioe. 

Miche'M, the pnghttt Ificah tht MenaUitle 
(2 ivsd. i. 39). 

mdl'inM, • TsrlatiMt. proboMr a later form, of 
t/if II >nn Mn'hmasu I'V.zr. ii. 27; Xcli. vii. 

Hieh'maah, a town wbidi is luiown to us almoat 
solely by ita eonnexioii with the PhiUetine war of 

.Ntiil and J< nnth.nn '1 >vim. tiii. siv.''. It hns >>«en 
i.lentiiit^i with greit probability iu & village which 
still bwir? the nam-- ••t Mu-Junas, and stands at 
about 7 mib's tiortli or" Jerusalem. <>n tlie i.o:th-'m 
e«lge of tlie creat Wudy Suiceinit — in noun: Mups 
W. IT— which foiTOs the main pa<w of commu- 
nioation between the central highlanda on which 
the villa^ atanda, and the Jordan ralley at Jericho. 
T)ic pla'-o was tliius sitiialol in tli'- ^ v middle of 
the tribe of Benjamin. But though in the iicart of 
Benjan)in« it ii not named in the list of the towtw 

of that trilt*^ 'romp. Josh, xviii.^, Tnit iii st apj'-n.-s 
as one of the ciiict' l>^>lnia of Saul'ii pufitiou at the 
outbreak of the war '1 Sam. xiii. liv.). Uoteai 
Mak vz bp Mil hiii.-ish — an identification for whic-h 
we havf only tiie auUionty of the LXX. — we hear 
nothing of tKe place from this time tiH the invn-Moa 
of Judah by Sennachetib in the reign of Hezekuh, 
when it ia mentioned by l.viiah fx. 'J8j. After the 
ijijitivity the men of the place returned, 122 in 
number (Eur. ii. 27 ; Neh. rii. 31). At a later 
dale it became the reiidence of Amathan Ha 



^ "US, aU'l the s.rit of his p'Vtmim.' t.t 1 M-ux. ix. 
7;i). in the time of Eusebius and Jeit>me (Ono- 
matUem, «* HadMBaa**) it waa «* a very krgt 
viilac;? rctaininp its ancient name, and lying near 
KauLib in the district of Aelia (Jerusaltni) at 9 
miles distance there fro m.** Immediately below the 
village the gi"cat wndr spi rals mit to a considerable 
width — perhaps bal: a iiiil>-; .tad its bed i» broken 
up into an intiicate tna^s of hummocks :ui>i mounds, 
come two of which, before the toR«at» of 3000 
wintem had reduced and ronnded their fonna, were 
|m>biibly the two *• tf < th of diiT" — fiif liozex and 
^^cQeh of Jonathan's adventure, iiight opfioMbe ia 
7c Vi fGehi) on aooriooaly termceJ hill. 

Mich' methali, a i>l.ice which formed one of the 
Linditurks of the boundary of the territori.-^ of 
Ephraim and ]^Ianasseh on the western .-^l it of 
.Tardan. (l.' It lay "fuing Shechem ;" it also 
was the next place on the boundary west of ASBKR 
(Joih. irii. 7), if indeed the two are not one and 
the Nime place— ham-M icmetliath a distinguishing 
affix to the commoner name of Asher. The po«- 
tion of the pLtoe must bo somewheie on tht- t ast 
of and not far distant from Shechem. Bat then 
(2.) this ap]>i»irR quite inoonditcnt with the men* 
tinn of fill' Min»' ii.imc in the specilication of a 
former boundary (Josh. xri. 6). Tlie only escape 
from codihopeieBe eeotradietiowiothe hriiefthat 
the statrrncnts of chap. XA'i. hnvf snfTprcsl vf>ry 
great nuitilation, and that a gap exi«Uk }>«>tv%eea 
▼enaa S and 6. The phioe has not been met with 
nor the name diworend by ti«rcii«a, andant or 
modem. 

Mieh'ri, anrt s^nr of Elah, one of the heads of 
the tathna of Be^jhiBin (1 Chr. is. 8) aiter the cap> 
tiritr. 

Hioh'tiim. niis word ivvurs ill the titles of six 
PsaUna (xvi. lTi.-lx,), all of which arc aacribed to 
DttvM. Thi mnpial Midii^of oar A.V. It^a 
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ffHm Ptailm,** vhile in the OoMra Tcrabll it ii | 

d..'s.'i ilx'<l :is A certain tunn." From the l><v>itiou 

which it occupies in tiie title we may infer that 
rnkktam m m term a;>pli«^l to tbew Ptalnw to denote 

iheir musical < h.-irrit t>M-, but Kyond thi* fvei ylhiui; 
ti obscure. Th« very etymology of the word un- 
Mtua. 1. KUnehi aoid Ahta Em trace it to the 
root cdthftm, ns it njip^rs in r^thtm, which is r«'i]- 
dere<l lu lite A. V. gold" (Job xxviii. 16), "pme 
•old" (Job xsviii. 19 , " lioe go\A " (Jobuzi. 24) ; 
Manaa the Psalm was to David precious as fine 
gold. Thiy have been followed by the traashtors 
in the margin of our version. — 2. Jn Syriac the 
root ia cooj. Fael^ oathem, amplifies " to ttaio," 
btnee ** to defile.'* the prHmny in««oiof tit PmI 
b^'inj probably " to ^\n'L maik with sj-cits" wh<'iio<? 
the subataotive is in common use in Kabbinical 
Behreir in the aeiiie of ** spot " or nark.'* From 
this ftrmology the m^'anin:?' have l^ecn c^ven to 
AIio\tam of "a noted Mng," or a soug which wtu 
graven or cannl upoo atone, a mouumeutal iu- 
•criptMn. — 3. The oorre!«[ioiidiug Anibic katama, 
•*to OORceal, repress," is also resorted to for the 
explanation of Micfilam, which was a title given to 
eertatn Folnu acoocding to Heieli baouiae they 
were written while David was in ooncaalneot. J 
Fiom the same root H«i.^t>'iiljeri; attiilutos to 
them a kidden^ mystical import. Apparently r»> 
ferrinf the weid to the aone ori^, Ewald sag- 
gfsts th.1t it mav d<'«ij:nAt.> a siin^ aec anipeinip<l hy 
buiia iUi>lrun>i*iiit». — 4. But Uiu ex|'1iui;ttii)ii \\ hicb 
ii most approved by Rosenmiiller ami < ii'si iiiiis, is ! 
tlwt whirh CwnU in Mulitiiii tho e<juiv.ilt>iit «( 
mictab\ A wurd which o<;cur8 m U, x^^itviii, 9 
(A. \ . '» writing"). Iteyond the general probability 
that it if & moikaal term, Uie origin of which k 
tmeertaiB and the apfdmitton lost, nothing is known. 
Iliipti-i l has collect'- 1 all fht^ pvi.lence- bearing upon 
it, and adiieras to the rmdering kUinod (jewel, 
trauare), which Lnther aleo giveit, and wnidi is 
adopted by Hitzi^ »>!d Mendel.viohn. 

Kd'dia, a city of Judab (Josh. xr. 61), one of 
the SIX specified as sltaatod in the district «f "the 
midbar" '.V.V. wiHeme^s "). It is not men- 
tioned by tuaebius or Joiome, nor has it Uitu 
il.' If 11; I'd orpertiaps Mnight for by later travellers. 

Xid iaa, a sou of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 
«v. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32) ; progenitor of the Midian- 
it«. or Arabians dwelling piincipally in the dt-M-rt 
oorthof the peuaaoU of Arabia. Southwards they 
extended akng the eastern diore of tin Gulf m 
F.yli li ' Slu'a Aclinxiicus , ; and nortliwanis tho)' 
sttetciitxl along the eastern frontier of JPalesUoe. 
Midiaii is fint mcniioocd, M a people, when Hoees 
fi.-il, hnvinji; killed the Egyptian, to the •' land of 
^lidian"(Kx. ii. and married a danghler of a 
pneit of Vidian (21). The land efllidian," or 
the portion of it spe< i/!l v rrffrrt-d to, wns piohiiLly 
the peninsula of i^inai. it should, liowevt-r, be n- 
membereil that the name «f Midian (and henoe the 
** land of Midian'*) wis perhaps ofteo applied, aa 
that of the most powerful the northern Arab 
tribes, to the riortliorn Arabs generally. The 
UtdianitM were mostly dwellers in tents, not 
towns; and Sind Ihw not snfficient pastnia to sup- 
port more than a srnaH, or a moving people. But 
it must be mnembeml that pei'hapa (or we may 
say probdbbj) the Teninsala of Sinai has eonsidei^ 
nitty chAiiued in its physical character since the 
time of Mioses. Whatever may have been the po»i- 
tjMorilidiaaintlw 8iBa|liepaiiiMi]a,if wani^ 



believe the Arabian historians and geographers, 
tatkevl as tlu-ii t<iatini<iiiy is ly the <.;rct k g'H)- 
grapbers, the city of Midiaa was aituate on the 
opposite, or Arabian, shore of the Arabian Cnl^ 

mid tlicno? iioilhwa;ds and fffiicurng ea.st :iiid 
w^t we have the true country ot' the WiUiUering 
Midianites. The next ocenrrcnce of the name of 
this jx>"iple in the Mrml history marks their 
iioitli«:j*u settleu>«;at on lite boidcr ut the Promised 
I^jind, *• on tliis side Jordan [by] Jericho " in the 
plains of Moeb (Hum, xzii. whai Balak said* 
of Israel, to the dders of Midian, Now i^all this 
company lick up all [that art ] i omid about us, as 
the ox lickcth up the grass of the field." The spoii 
taken te the war that soon ibllowed, and mora 
esfji-ciallv tlio nii'Ution of the dwflliiii^s of Midian, 
render this suggestion very doubtful, and point 
rather to a consideTable pastoral Mttlement of 
Mii.liai; in the trans-Jo nlniiie oorintnr. In this ease 
tiie Midiauites were evidently Iributaiy to tlie 
Amorites, being " dukea of Sihon, dwelling in 
the country :" this iuferior [>osition explains their 
omission fixim Bidajun's prophecy. It was here, 
"on this side Jonlan," that the chief doings of 
the Wdianites with the Israelites took place. The 
infloenee of the Midianites on the Israelites was 
clearly most evil, and dirrotly tetn!e<i tn h ad theni 
from the iojunetiooa of Moses. Much ot the dau* 
geroiQS character of tiieir inHoenee may pitibablr 
Ix' ascribed to the cxmiiTion descent fiom Ahrahain. 
\VhiIi> the C'auitanitibh tnbes were abhorred, Muliuii 
mi:;bt claim consanguinity, and more readily seliico 
Israel from thi'ir ariet;iani-e. The events at Shittim 
oceusioued tite injiaiLtiuu to vex Midinn nn<l ^Tnite 
them. Twelve tlrousand men, a thou i i i i . m 
each tribe, went up to this war, a war in whi nil 
the males of the enemy wera slain. After a Infise 
of some yeni-s. the Midianites appear again as the 
enemies of the Israelites. They had recovered from 
the devastetioa of the former war, probably by the 
arrival nf fVe>.h eolonists fmni tlie de-ert 1 i t >ver 
which their tribes wandered ; and they now were 
sufficiently powerftil to become the oppressors of 
(he children of I'smel. Allit^l with the Amalekites, 
and the Ikm'-Kedemt they diovc tiieia to make 
dens in the mountains and caves and strongholds^, 
and wasted their crops even to GaB^ on the Medi- 
tentmcaji coast, in the land of Simeon. Midinn 
had oppiesscd Israel for seven years. As a nmnl-M- 
less eastam horde they entered the land with their 
cattk and their camets. The imaglmitloa shows 

u.s the green jilain.s of Palestine sjninklid with the 
black goats'-hair tents of this great Arab tribe, 
their flocks and herds and oud£ lei loose in the 
standing corn, and fiimrring [artle> of horsemen 
driving beloie them the pysaei<>ions ot' the Isitielites. 
The descent of Gideon and his s>>naiu into the 
ciimp, and the conversation of the Miduuiite watch, 
fonn a vivid jucture ot' Arab life. It does more: 
it proves that as (iidevtn, or Fhumh his sen-aut, 
or both, understood the langoifls of Uidian, the 
Shemitic languages difiered mora less in the 14th 
or IHth centuiy li.C. than they did in at'ter times. 
The stratagem of Gideon receives an iilui>tratioa 
from modem Oriental lifo. Until htely the poltca 
ill Cairo were acoiistonied to go their ritumis with a. 
lighted torch thrust into a pitoher, and the pitcher 
Wat suddenly withdrawn when light wns required— 
a cn«tom allbrding an exact parallel to the nneient 
expedient adopted by Gideon. The couiieqiieut pouic 
of tht fitil MltitBdt in the vnUe^, if it Im no 
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iNirallels in modern Earop«ftn histoiTf it ooimstcnt 

with Oriental cimiuctor. At tlie si^;lit of the 3lHt 
torches, sudtieuij bbuiug round about the camp ia 
tilt beginning of Um aSddl* mitdi* wHh tha vm^ 
fu>od dill of the trumpets, "all the host ran, nnJ 
a-ied, and tied " (21). The rout was complete. 
Tbcffl^t of m fNMt « hoBt, encumbered wHhdow^ 
moving camek, baggage nnd cattle, waa caljiinitons. 
All the men of Israe!, owl uf Naphtali, and A&hci-, 
•ml Mana«eh, joined in the punuit ; and Gideon 
rouaed the men of Mount Ephraim to take 
before" the Midianitea ** the waters unto Beth- 
larah and Jordan" (23, 24). Thus cut o/T, two 
priooeib Onb and Z«eb (the " raveo," or, roore oor- 
reetlf «*ef««r," and the «*«oir"), fell into tiw 
b iiids of Kphmim. But thougli many joinel in a 
desultui f pursuit of the rabble of the Midianite*, 
only the 3o0 men who had blown the trumpets in 
the va]l<^y of Jezn«I crossed Jordan with Gideon, 
** Uiul yet pmauiiig " (viii. A). With this force 
it remaioad Ibr the liberator to attack the enemy 
on bis own giound. Fifteen thousmd men, under 
tht" kings" of Midian, Zeboh ami Zalmuima, were 
at Karkor, the sole remains of 135,000 (viii. 10}. 
The aMonuioe of Qod'a btip CDOoongad tb* w«arj 
tlirw humlred, and tiiey aaoended mum fbe plain 
(or gh6r) to the hitjher country by a nivine or 
torrent-bed in the biils, " and smote the host, for 
tita faort waa Mcim** {fB. 11)— oeeuro in thai 
wild country, on their own ground, and away from 
tiie frequent huuiitii of man. A bhiup puisuit 
atema to have followed this fresh victory, eo<iing in 
the capture of the kinc-< and the tinal discomfiture 
of the Midiai>itea. H^ivuig traced the history oi 
Midian, it remains to sliow what is kno%«m of their 
cunditiou and oastoms. The whole aocooot of their 
doings with lerael plainly marics them as elnrac- 
tenstiially Arab. They are des<•^b«^^ ns truf 
Ai-abs — now Bedawees, or " people of the decert }" 
anon paitoraU or tettled Anlw-^ •^fbek" of 
Jethro ; the c\ttle and flocks of Midian, in the 
later d<iy& of Mutie*; tlieir c^ielii witiiout number, 
•a the KAud of the 8ea-»ide for multitude when they 
oppressed Israel in tli.' days of the Ju(li:cs — all 
a^ree with such a d«a>crtption. Like Aial^», who 
are pi'edominantly a nomadic people, they ^m 
to have partially settled in the laad of Moab. 
The only glimpae of thdr habits ia found in the 
vipirous picture of Uie camp in the valley of Jez- 
ml (Judg. vii. VA), The spoil taken in both the 
war of Moses and that of Gideon te renarkaUe. 
The gold, silver, hra.*s, iron, tin, nnd lead (Num. 
xxxi. 22), the "jewels of gold, diains, and brace- 
lets, rings, earrings, and tiddets" (80) taken hf 
Sloecs, is es]«tially noteworthy; nnd it is con- 
Hrmed by the UmjIv tuteen by Gideon (^Judg. viii. 
21, 24-26). We have here a wealthy Avab nation, 
living bj plunder, delighting in finery ; and, where 
Arays were impossible, cam*ing on the tiatfic 
southwards into AiaKia, tiie land of gold — if not 
natuimlljf by tiade — and across to Chaldaco} or 
Into the ridi plahw <rf' Eqrpt Midhm ia naaied 
autlienticnlly only in flic I'lltl.-. It has no history 
eWwhen?. The ctty ol Mcdyen [nay tlie Arab»] 
i^ tiio city of the people of ^hu'eyb, and is opposite 
TafH>t)k, on the ^hore of Balir »-]-Kulziini [the 
lifd ^L'a] ; Luitwecu these is six dtiys' journey. It 
f iledyeuj is larger than Tabook ; and in it is 
the Will from which Moees waterni the flock of 
Sho'eyb " (i/<iitb«c^ a. v.). El-MakrecM ^in bis 
XMkd) oaten into oomidenlk detail nspcetuig 



this cHf and people. He tdk as thai In flio bmi 

of Midian werv many cities, of whicli the people 
had disaj^red, and the dtiea themselves had 
fidlon to ntia; that whsa lie wtete (in Uie year 
825 nf thr Fl-^ht) foity cities remained, the BMDSe 
of some '» mil: known, and of others, lost. 

IDd^pife. Parturition in the East is aaoally 
easv. The ollice of n midwife is thus, in many 
eastern countne., in little u^e, but in performed, 
when Dcccs-tary, by reUtives. In the descripfei(m 
of the transact ian mntioaed lit £z. i. one e o ro wi i 
sion upon the atot^" itedrm t«inaritab1« tll» 
tration from modem usairo. Tlie I.\'yjitiau prac- 
tice as described by Mr. Lane, eiacUy answers to 
tiiat indieaiMl In the hook of Endos. -Tw or 
three days before the expected time of dclirery, the 
Layeh ^midwife) conveys to the houM the kune« 
^AodldM, a dudr of a pectiliar form, upon wUeh 
the ;i;iti'<nt is to be smted duiinc the biith." 

Mig dal'^l, one of the fortified towos of the 
possession of NapUatt (Josh. sis. 38 only), possibly 
deriving its name (nm some ancient tower — the 
" tower of El, or God." In the present unexplored 
condition of the part of Palestine allotted to S'apb- 
tali, it is daiq{erous to baasni ooiyectDns aa to the 
sittnHons of the towns; hat if H be posriUe tiuit 

HuraJi is Hoi'em and Yarun Iron, the j>ossibiIitv 

is strengtheoed by finding a Mujtidel at no gnat 
distaoee fivm then, nan^, on Oe Ml bonk er the 

Wftilij KcrluTdh, 8 miles due e:ist of the T\as 
NakitraJi, G miles west of Hurah and 8 of i'artm. 
By Eusebius it is spoken of as a lirge village lyingT 
U'twccn Doin {Tantura) and I'tolcmais {Akhn , at 
9 mdes {min the lormer. Schwarz (IS-ly, rcadiug 
Migdal-el and Uorem as one word, proposes to 
identify it with Jf^'cM t^KtHm, n plaoe aboat 
12 miles east of JJblo. 

Mig'dal-gnd, n city of Judah (Josh. \r. 37) in 
the diathct of the SA^dah, or maritime lowland. 
By Bosehins and Jerome in the AwMosMKm, it 
njipears to be mentioned as " Magdala." A vil- 
Ijige called el-Medjdel lies iu the maritime pUun, 
a couple of miles inland from .\scalon, 9 fion Oiia 
Lalhi-s, and 1 1 fVom Ajlm. Sci far this is in snp- 
j-ort of Van de VcIJe's identificiitiOH of th« place 
with Mifiil-gpd. Migdal-gad was probably dnio 
ated to or associated with tfao wonhip of tbt m- 
dent deity Gad. 

Kif^'dol, proper name of one or two pl ice* on 
the eeetem frontier of Egypt, cognate to Migdal, 
which appeal^ properly to signify a milibUT wiildb> 
tower, or a shepherd's look-out. This fi)ini ixrur-4 
only in Egyptian geography, and it has therefore 
been snpiwsad by CbunpoUien to be stihstitoted 
for an Egyptinn name of similar sottnd, Jftxhtoi or 
Mfjlot. The ancient Egyptian furin of Migdul 
having, however, been found, written in a manner 
rendering it not improbable that it was a foreign 
word. MAKTUR or MAKTeKU, as well as so used 
that it must be of similar meaning to the Hebrew 
Migdai^ the idea of the Egyptian origin and ctymo* 
logy of the latter must be given «pw 1. A Mi(?lol 
is mentioned iu th« account of the Emj^Ius Kx. 
xiv. 2 ; Num. xxsiii. 7, 8). We suppose tJiat ti>e 
position of the encampment was beloro or at PU 
hahiroth, Whiud which was Migiiol, and on the otbei' 
hand Baai-xepboo and the ko, tii(S« places K-ing 
near tofStlMr. The place of the encampment .md 
of the passage of the sea we believe to have been 
not fiu- from the PenepoUtan m<mument, which ia 
made hi Uank'a tuMf tht lite of tha Stngmmu 
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3. A Migdol i« spoken of liy Jeremhh nrnl Rzel<:icl. 
The UttiT prophet mentious it as ftbouDfiary-tow ii, 
eridently on the enst«rn border, oorresipoiiding to 
Stnoeh^ or SyeiM, on the Math«rn (zxii. lOt xiz. 
B), In the prophecy of Jwremfan the Jews in 
Epfpt arc spftken of ,15 dwelling: at Miijilol. T.\h- 
piinhe*. aud ^opbt Mid ia the cr>untiy of Patbros 
(xliT. 1) ; and te tli«t fiMrttelling. :i|)paiTntlr, an 
inriwion of Keypt by Ne)<u< hailn-zi-vr, Miplol, 
Noph, and Tahpauhes are again mentiuned together 1 
fxlri. 14). It seems plain, from its bein|; s|>oken | 
cf with Mfmphis, and from Jews dwellins; then*, 
tiiAt thii> Migdol was an iiuporUint town, aud uut a , 
mere fort, or vm mihtary settlement. After this 
time there is no notice of anr place of this name 
in Ef^rpt, excepting of Magdoliu, by Hecataeus of 
Miletus, and in the Itinerary of Andmin'ts, in 
whidi Magdoio ii |>laoKi twelve Romas miles to 
the wrathward of ramitun, in the rente from tiie 
Srapeiim to tiint town. Tliis latt<'r placL- most prob- 
abij repre»eDt6 the Migdol mentioned bj Jeremiah 
«na Exekie]. Its podtieo on the route to lUestine 
would make it both strategically import-int nii l 
populous, neither of which would be the case with 
A town in tlie poeition of ttie Migdol of the Penta- 
teuch. Gesenius, however, hoKis that there is but 
one Migdol mentioned m the Bible {Lex. u v.). 
Lepsius distinguisbes two Migdols, and considers 
MMdolo to be the aame as the Migdol of Jenmiah 
Mia EeeldH. 

ICi^'ron. a town, or a sjiot — for thorc is nflli'ii^ 
to indicate which — in the neighbourhood of SauI's 
eit]r« Gibcah* eo the very edge of the district be- 
!otirnr;g to it (1 Sam. liv. 2 ; (iislir;ciii>he<l hy a 
poni^ranate-trce« uiuier which ou eve ui' a 
memorahlf:' crent we discorer Saul and Ahiah stir- 
roun<l'H^ \>y the poor rr-mn.nr.ts of tlnir force. 
MigroQ Is {ircscatfvl to our view only oucf Again, 
viz. in the inraluable list of the places disturbed 
hf ScoDSchetib's appreavh to Jenttalem (Is. x. 28 . \ 
Bnt here its podltioQ ssems « littJe further north ' 
Ih.m ti'int m>licat«d in the former pi-i^^i^o. It hi^i>^ 
«ccun between Aiftth — that is Ai — and Mtchnuuli, . 
fo ether words wn on the north of the great raTine 
of the Wady-Sni'einit, while Oil>iMh wn.s mot*' 
than 2 miles to the snuth thereof. Id Hebrew, 
Miifron may mean a precipioe,** and It is fiofc bn- 
po^siMe, theiiefen^ that two piaesa of the aama name 
aie intended. 

IQ^^miiL L The chief of the sixth of the 24 
eoor&es of priests established by Durid (1 Chr.xxiv. 
9).— SL A family of priests who signed the oorcnaut 
^':th Nehemiah; probably tha diwrndanCa of the 
preceOiiy (Neb. 1, 7). 

Vklo^ L Ona of tiM aoo* of Jehiel, the 
lather or prince of Oibeon, br his wife M.xKha)! 
(1 Chr. riii. 32, ix. 87« 38}.— 9^ The leader of the 
•eoood divi«ioB of DsirkPs tmf (1 Chr. lx»iL 4). 

miroei'ah. One of the I.evites of the t-Hnn i 
rank, sf^tekwpers of die arli, appointed by David to 
play in tiie Temple band " with haqia upon Shcm> 

iiM'h •• I Chr. IV. IS, 21). 

Milftl.i i. I rokibly a Gershonite Lertte of the 
toos of .Asaph, who assisted at the dadicttioB ti 
the walls of Jern»a!eni ( Neh. xii. 36). 

■U'cah. 1. Ihughtcr of Harut and wift of her 
Bfii !e Nahor, Ahi-ihani's brother, to whom she bate 
children (Gen. xi. 29, xxti. 20, 23, udv. 15, 
M. 47).— t. The fourth danghler of Zelophchad 

(X m iTvi. .in, xxvii. 1, xxivi. 11 ; Josh.ivii. 3). 

Mil'oom. The " abomination" of the children i 
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of AmmoTi, el.scwTipre r:ill.-.l Moi.rnr (1 K. xi. 7, 
Sic.) &ud Malcham f Zeph. i. 5 maig. " their 
king"), of the hrtterelwhkhitiaprBbnblyndhip 
lection! variation. 

una, a Ronmn measure of length equal to 1618 
English yards. It i'^ only nnce noticed in the liible 
(Matt. T. 41), the usoal method of reckoning botii 
in the N. T. and m Jeee|ilins being by the stadinm. 
Tilt* Roman sy^fem of mi-as'iremt'tit wns fillv iti- 
ti txiuceil into Palestine, though probablj at a later 
date. The mile of the Jews ie said to have htm 
of two l^itHl-;, Ion*: or short, depernlent on the IcTsclh 
of Uw pace, wlsich varie<i in ditl'tTont parts, the ion'^ 
pare lieing double the length of the slinit o:)i'. 

Miletoa, Acts xx. \b, 17, lew correctly called 
MlLETUM in 2 Tim. iv. 20. In the context of 
Acts XX. 6 we lunre the geographical relations 
of Miletus brought out as distinctly as if it went 
St. Luke*s purpose to state them. In the first pkiee 
it lay on the oort.>.t to tlie S. of Kpln>siis. N< \l, It 
was a day's sail fi-om Trogy Ilium (rer. 15). More> 
over, to thoee who are sailing from the north, it ie 
in the direct line for Cos. All there det.irii* con .'. 
6ptjnd wiXii the geographjeal faH* of ih.' t-ase. The 
site of Miletus has now nx itlol ten miles tVoni the 
coast, and even in tlie Apostle's time it must have 
lost its strictly maritime position. The pat-wge in 
the second Epistle to Timothy,- where Miletus is 
mention'^, prteents a very serious dillicalqr to the 
tb>i>vy that there was only one Koman imprison- 
int'iit. As to tlie lii^tory of Miletus itM-lf, it w.n 
far more famous five hundred years before St. Paul's 
day, than ft eter braune afterwards. In eerly 
times it wa« the most fluuiishing city of the Ioi:i;,n 
GreeiiS. lu the natiiml order of events, it was ab- 
sorbed in the Pemian empire. After a brief period 
of spirited ii!iif|»Hiii|f ticf, it reteixed a blow from 
which it never revovereil, in tlie sit?ge cooducteil by 
Alexander, when on his F..i.<ti'n) campi^. But 
still it held, even through tlie lioman period, the 
rank of n serondHrale trading t')wn , and Straho men- 
tiiins its four harbours. At this t ine it was politic- 
ally in the prorinoe of ASIA, though Caria was 
the old ethnolo^l name of the district in which it 

W:1S ••itll.ltt^l. 

Milk. As an article of diet, milk holds a more 
important poeition la Eastern oonntries than with 

us. It is nnt a mere aifjtjnct in ctxikery. or re- 
stricted to the use of the young, although it is 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Pet. it. 2), 
and particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. 
iii. 2; Heb. v. 12): but beyond this it is re<3inle'l 
aa snbetantlal food adapted alike to all agce and 
classee. Not only the milk of eows, hitt of sheep 
(D«^nt. xxxii. 14), of camels fGen. x.\xii. 15), .in>l 
of goats (Prov. xzvU. 27) was ui«ed; the latter 
appears to hare hsco most highly prised. Milk 
wii.s <ionu'timi*H in its nafiii-:il .sfatf, and some- 
times in a sour c-(>.'igulat«d t>titte; the former was 
named chalAb, and the latter chemah. In the A. V. 
the latter is rcnderM " Tinl'er," li it there <"an be 
no question that ia every case (exi-ept |>erhaj* Piov. 
XXX. 33; the term rsfersto a prrp.u-ation of milk 
well known in Eaateni countries under the name 
of f«6#n. The method now pursne>I fn Its prepar- 
ation is to bfiil the milk ovrr a .'«li>w fiie, ,> l i hl: to 
it a small piece of old leben or some other aci<l in 
order to make H eoagnlate. The refreshing dianglit 
wliit h Jael offei-ed " in a lonlly di-^h " to Si.si»n 
(Judg. T. 25) was &i6en. L^)«n is still ezlcosivciy 
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•ase,l !n the Enst : at <^rt soasons of the year the [ an*! fliins; secin to haT« be«i almdy fn e»i«tencfi 
)>our almost live upon it, while the upper classes | when the city ira« takra from the Jibimtf by 
Ml it with salnd or meat. It w ttSII ollercd in hoA- j Da^ (2 Sun. 9 ; 1 Chr. zi. 8). Ito ivprir cr 
pitalitr to the pa^fin j; stranger, exactly w of old in j restoration was one of the preat works for which 
Abmlinm's tent (Cn. xviii, 8). | Solomon raised his **IeTy"(l K. \x. 15, 24, si. 

Mill. The mills [rechaim) of the ancient He- ; 27) ; aod it formed a prominent port of th« Ibrtifi* 
brews probably differed but little from those at , cations by which Hezekiah prepared for thr rtpproach 
present in use in th** Kast. These consist of two j of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). Tlie lx«t passa^ 
circular stones, ab«>ut 18 inches or two feet in dia- i seems to show thnt "theMillo" was (art of th« 
meter, the lower of which is fixed, and bat its " city of Dind," that ia af Zion (oomp. 2 K. xii, 
upper inWaoe slightly convex, Htting into a a>iT»> | 20). If '•imio*' 1» taken as a Hebrew voH, it 
tpondhii^ coiicarity in the iil')>'r st<>iu'. The latter, I wowld Tx? ilcrivi-^l from a toot w'nich Ii.-i? the foro" 
called by the Hebrews recebf " cbanot»" and by [ of " tilling." This notion Im been applied by the 
the Aiaot nkkdb, ** rUer,'* im a holein it throopi ' in^erpreten after their caatom In the meat vbi4odi 
which the grain jwsfs. imm<'.1iate!v .i^wve a ],ivot aiiil njiposite wrrtrs ; — a rampmi '(i'/vcr) ; ,i mourKl ; 
or shaft which i i>><:* iroiu tiie L< iitie wl ih^ lower .id ojk ii s.p.'u.e us«i for ns^em bi les, and therefore 
Stone^ and about which the upper stone is turned by | often tilled with people ; a dltdi or Talley; etoi m 
means of an upright handlt fixed near the edge. It trench filled with water. P<nt rtoni' of thi^ gnewea 
is worked by women, sometimes singly and some- enable us to ascertain what MiUo wa&, uitd it 

times two together, who are usually seated on tlie ' would probably be nearer the tmth— 'it ia oertainly 
bare nouod (la. ilviJ. 1, 2) '* laciag each other ; [ eafer — to look on the name aa an andent or archaie 
both naTe bold of die handle by whi» the upper h < term, Jebnsito, or possibly eren atill older, adopted 
turneil round on tli<- ' nrther' millstonf. Tin- "ut- l>y tiic Isnii'li'f^; when tl:<y tofik (iio town, .ui-] 
whose right hand is discu^iged throws in the giain iucorporatwi into their own uomenclature. The 
at ecoaiion requiret through die hole ha the iippr only ray of light wbidi we ean obtain it fiou the. 
^fon?. It is rift lorrrft to sny thnt one ]iu-ii.-. I.XX. Their renderinr; in orery ulm^ fcxcf [-tii;<: 
it halt round, aud then the other seizes the hanUlc. only 2 Chr. xxxii. 51 i» &Kpa, a wonl wh^h iher 
Thit would be slow work, and would give a Kpns- employ nowhere fix- in the O. T. Now ff txprn 
niodic motion to the stone. I^tili i< t.<iii tlioir JioM, ' in»'nn<! "the ciladi'l," iv\<\ it is n^inark.'iMe that 
and pull to or push from, as uieu du witJi the wiiip it is the word u*ed with unrarymg {ie;»istenoe 
or crosscut law. The prorerb ofonr Satioar (ilatt. j tiiroughout the Books of Maocabees for the fortreaa 
xxir. 41) U true to life, for tcomeii only grind. 1 1 on Uount Zion, It it thenfore jperfaaiui not to* 
cannot recall an instance tn which men were at the ' mnch to asstime that the word tmtio was emploved 
mill." 'Thomson, n.- LtnJ «nJ. the 7^ o. ,"4.' in tl.. I , v , ! ; j ,nl of 1 Maccabees. 
The labour is very hard, and the task of gimding in i Mil lo, the HOUO OL 1. Aiyaraitly a family 
consequence performed only by the lowest aerranta I or elan, mentiiontd in Jndir> iz. 6, 20 only, in eoo- 
(Ex. xi. 5), and captives (Judg. xvi. 21 : .lid. xsxi. nrvion with the mm or IdhIs of Shechem.^S. Tlie 
10; Is. xlvii. 1, 2; Lam. v. 13). e8sefitj.il | **iiouse of ilillo tliat gtH-th down to Silla " was 
were mill-stones for daily domestic use, that th^ \ the spot at which king Joash was murdeitd by bia 
wei* forbidden to be taken in pledge (Dent. ixiv. ; slates (2 K. xii. 20). There is nothing to leal >?? 
6; Joi. Ant. iv. 8, §26), in order that a masi'i* to snppose that the murder was not committal in 
family might not be deprived of the means of pre- Jerusalem, and in tliat case the spot must be cod- 
partng their fiood. The hand-milla of the ancient ' necte<l with the ancient Millo (see preceding artid*), 
Egyptians appear to hare been of the same dnracter ' Minea, Kining. " Surely there ie a aonree ibr 
as tJiose of their descendants, and like them were the sitter, and a pl.io; U*\ trie whii h ther 
worked by women (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg, ti. p. i refine. Iron is taken out of the soil, and stooe man 
118, ko.\ ** They nad alao a large mill on a very < melu (for) copper. He bath put an end lo daifc- 
slmilar princlplf ; Imt tho htom-s w»-ie of far greaNr m-;^ and to all perf'ttioii (i*. e*., mo'^t Ihoronglilr) 
power iuid dimen»ion2i ; mA this could only have he searcbeth the stone ul tiack daikness aiid ol the 
been turned bj cattle or as.-«5, like those of the I shadow of death. He hath sunk a shaft far from 
ancient Romans, and of the modem rairoti--».'" It tho wariilerer ; tlu-y thnt aro forgotten of the t'M»t 
was the millstone of a mill of this kiu<i, dtivi-u Ly ;ir»' Mis]«.n'JL\l, away U\>m man they waver to and 
an .-UkS, which is alluded to in Matt, xviii. C. With tro. As for) the earth, from her oometh forth 
the moveable UMMr millatone of the hnnd-mill the bread, yet ho: netlicrmost parts are nptumed an 
woman of Theber broke Abimelech*s skull (Judg. (by) fire. The place of sapphire (are) her stones, 
ix. ' • and dust of gold is lii^. A timk wiiu h thi- inid 

Millet (Heb. ddchan), in all probability the , of piey hath not known, nor the eye of tbe AJcon 
grains of PoKkmn mSiacewn and lYnficttm, and i ghired upon ; which tbe sona of pride (t*;e. wild 
of the //okrts »yr ;huin, Linn, (the Sijrijhum rfil;j<ire beasts) h iv>' not trt^Men, nor the roarint: lion srore 
of mndoni wnters), may all be c(Mnpreliende<i by over; in the flint man hath thrust his hand, he 
the Hebrew woi^. Mention of millet occurs only { hath oTertumed mountains from the root; in the 
in V.z. iv. 9. r)r. Roylc maintains that the true rock* he hath clefY chaiiii.l>, ami erery ;-nre thir£j 
dfikfrin ol .\nil> ituthors is the J'anicuni ntUiaccum, ' hath his eye seen: the stiwuus hath he lR>uud liinl 
wlii. ii is uuiveraally cultivated in the EatL The they weep not, and tluit which is hid he bringeth 
I'amcuia mUiaC€um is cultivated in Kui-ope and in \ forth to light" (Job xxA'iii. 1-11). iSuch is the 
tropical countries. It is probable that both the . highly poetical description pven by the author of 
Sorghum viiljart, and the Panicwn M . »im, ' the. book of Job of the operatitn;.* v\ minlntr as 
were used by the ancient Hebtews and i:^ptian.<, known in hit day, the only recoid of tbe kind which 
and that the Hdi. 4Mem nay denote either of we faiheHt from the ancient Hebrewi. It nay- 
thi 1 I bo fairly inferred frn i th. liescrijition that a dis- 

Mii io, a place in ancient Jerusalem. Both name tinction it made between gold obtained in the 
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manner iodicatadt and that which is found in 
Hat vatawai «tat« b fh« alittviat soil, among the 

debris waj^lKt! tlcwn liy tin? tomnt5. This iijiponi-s 
to be impiivd in the expression *'the gold th^y 
NfiM^** which iiresapfMMcs a proeeia hy which the 
pure gold \n Mtr^cte*! tVom the ore, and sr-pniato-i 
Irom the &ilv«;r or copper with which it may luvve 
t>een mixed. What is said of gold may be equally 
applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to the 

f rocess of refining tlie two metals are associate!, 
n the inv^"*'^ of Jol> which has Irf-eu quotfxl, 60 fir 

at oao be inade out from tb« obscurities with which 
ft ia bcMt, tb« tMltnral onl«r «f mining operattona la 

tib^fi vcil ill thi.- ilescriptinti. The p " f ::i(|;ht have 
bad b«K>re him the cfi|>pei^minea of tbe binaitic 
fwnhiaala. In the Wiidjr Maghinih, "tha valler 
ot tht» Cwc," lire still traces of the Eprptian ccli nv 
ot itiiuckk wlto settled there for the pui-jmse of ex- 
tracting copper fit>m the freestone rocks, and left 
their him>elyphic inscriptions upon the faoe of the 
cliff. The uncient fumaoes are still to be st^n, and 
on the ooaat of the Red Sea are found the piei-s 
and wharvaa whence the miners ahipped their nietjtl 
in the harbour of Aha SEetlrofh. The copper-mines 
of Ph.i*'[:'> in Miiin.icia. ;ir< 01 ling to JcrMnT-, w<-i e 
hatwecu Zoai- and reti« : in tbe persecution of Dio- 
detimi thfl ChrbliaiHi were eandaomeA to work 
them. The er.Ii^-Tnincs of Ejr>7't in the Bi*.hai<v 
des4*rt, the pniicipid t>tatiua of whicii wiis E&itur- 
anib, about three days' journey beyond Wndy Alla^, 
h;\v.' iliv-tiv.n t'd Within the^ l:v.>t few veal's l>y 
M. Liiiuiit uud ^Ir. Dtinomi. Kuius of the miner:*' 
hots still remain as at .Suriblt el-Khftdim. Acconi- 
mg to the aeoouDt giTan bf Diodorua Siculoa (iii. 
12-14), the minea were worirod hv ganes of eoiiTh!t« 

an<l cnj'tivfs lu fcttrrs, who wore kept ilav an'i 
night to their task bj tbe soldiers set to guard 
than. The work waa aa|ierintended hf an en* 
piii.tT, who sriH t.i! the stoiie and pointed it out 
to the miners, i lie hai^lor rock was nplit by the 
•pplieitjon of fire, but the softer waa hroken up 
With picks and chl-sels. Tli>» miin'i-s werp qnite 
n.iiic«l, thoir bodies being psiiriteti aoconiiiig to th>' 
colour of the iwk they were working, and in order 
to see in tbe dark passages of the mine they carried 
lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell was 
carried oil' by boys, it was then pounded in stone 
Ttv^rtan with iix»a pestlea by tboae who were over 
'. .') \ ears of age till It waa rrtttcod to the aite of a 
I' i'til Th>' wuincn and <il\ men aftonvni'tls grrmn.i 
it in mills to a hue powder. The tinai process ot 
•eparating the g^oU non tho poaniM atone w»h 
entni>t.»(! to the engineers who «njierinteM<!fMl tli* 
worli. Tiiey spread this powdor upou a LukiJ 
6ltghtly*ioclined taMa^ Hid rul<lie<l it gently with 
the hand, [lotiring water upon it from time to time 
80 as to cany away all the earthy matter, leaving 
the heavier particles upon the board. This wa* 
repeated •ereral tines ; at first with the hand and 
ftftarwarda wHh fine r^ponges gently preyed ttpcxi 
the earth V sii)i>ta!H». till nothing but the goM wa^ 
left, it was then collected by other workmen, and 
pboed in aarthaa eraeiUea with a mistOTVof lead 
and salt in certain proportions, together with i 
little tin and some barley bran. The cni<it !>-H 
were covered and carefully closed with ciny, and 
in this condition bakel in a furnace for five dny<( 
and nights without iutermission. Of the three 
methods which have been employed fbr i-efining 
gold aad ailrer, 1. by exposing the fused metal to 
' m emmX «f air ; it. by keeping the alloy in a alate 
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of fusion and throwing nitre upon it ; and 3. bjT 
mi:()iig the alloy with lead, exposing the wfaote to 
fiisiim upon a vi'>-p! of h(iii<-a>hi;s or earth, and 
blowing u}K>n it with b*-lluwi> or other blast: tho 
latter appears mo^t nearly to roinddo with the 
(It^srriptirin of Dii>lniii>, To this prrKv>5. known 
as tlie ci;peUing proc^, there seeiKu Iq be a refer- 
ence in Ps. lii. 6; Jer. vi. 28-;iO ; Kx. xxii. 18-22. 
Silver-mines are mentioned by Diodoru." (i. US) 
with thoiie of gold, iron, and copper, in the inland 
of Mcroe, at tlie tnotilh of tho Nile. But tbe chief 
aqpply of ailrer io the aock&t world appea» to 
have been brought from Snaia. The mttiea of tfuit 
country wfie ct:i<>hip.ttvl 'l Mace. viii. Mt. 
Orospeda, fi-om which the Guadalquivir, the ancient 
Baltea, takes its rise, was fartnerly called ** the 
sih tr monntniu," from the silver-mines which were 
lii it (Stiaho, iii. p. 148). But the largest silver- 
mincsiii Spain were in the neighliourhood of Carthago 
Nova. The piwew of sejuaiiiting the silver from 
the lead is abridged by Strabo from Polybius. The 
lumps of ore were first pounded, and then sifted 
through sieves into water. Ihe sedijoent was a^iii 
pounded, and again filtered, and after thia proem 
had been rcpt-atnl flv.* tinH:'s flir- w.iti-r was dvawn 
off, thexenuuuder of the ore melted, the lead poured 
away and the ailver left pore. If Tatteaatia be the 
Tai-shieh of Scripture, tlie rnffal w nrkr i s of Spain 
in those days must havi- [kkm smx! tin- ai t of ham- 
tnering atlver into Rhe. '<i, tor we find in .Ter. x. 9, 
"silver spi-ead trfn ]>lat.s is >ii!)ni;ht tVom Tarshish, 
auJ gold from L'phaz." We have uo means of 
knowing whether the gold of Ophir wxs obtained 
from minea or from the washing of Bold«streoms* 
In all probability the greater port of the gold whtcfi 
lamc into the hands ot the I'hocnicinns ai. 1 IIi brews 
was obtained from streams; ita great abundance 
leenn to indicate tiila. Aa gold u addom if ever 
fninil eiifin ly fi-ce fi-om silver, the quantify < f th.^ 
latter varying from 2 per cei»t. to 30 per i-ent., it 
haa been aoppoaed thai the andent metallurgirta 
were neqtiainted with iwme means of parting them, 
an ojiemtion performed in mfnleru times by boiling 
tbe metal in nitiic or sulphuric add. To some 
prooe» of this kiud it has been imagined that refers 
ence is made In Prov. xvii. 3, The fining-pot is 
for silver, and the fnmice for gold;" and again in 
xzrii. 21, A strong proof of the aoquaintaooe poa* 
aemed by the aocient Hebrews with the manipu- 
latii n of metals is foun t by M .nie in the destruction 
of tiie golden calf in the deceit by Mobes. " And 
ne took the calf wbit h they had made, and burnt 
it in lite, aii'l gn>i.tii it to |)owder, and strawed 
it ujKiu the wat t, auti ma<le the children of Irftael 
drink" (Ex. xxxii. 20). As the highly mallnble 
character of gold would render an operation like 
that which is desri ilied in the text almost impos- 
sible, an explaintii'n ha** been sought in the sup- 
position tltat we have here an indication that lioeea 
j was a proficient in the proceaa known In ttwidem 
I tiin> s a^ <;a!Linntion. Till' whole ditlicnlty appears 
to have arisen fit>m a desire to find too much in the 
text. Tbe main object of the destraciion of the call 
wa- to prove -woiihlos-^nrss- ntid to throw eon- 
tempt upon idolatry, and all lloa m^ht liave been 
done without any refined chemic-al prcce^s like that- 
refciml to. How far the ancient HcbieMra wem 
at'qtiaintcd with the processes at pressent in use for 
exti-acting copper from the ore it is impessible to 
assert^aa there are no refereuoes in Scripture to any- 
thing of tho Uwi empt in the pamage or Job almdy 
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quoted. Copper-smeltinjf , however, is in toni* crsm I 
Atteaded witli compr^nttivply small iiilliciiltips, which 
the aocieoU had rvi>)entijr the ftkill to overcome. 
Som«iiwUM of tou(: iH ning the mtld m> h to render 
it fit Tor mjimifrtctiire muat h«ve been known to 
the Hebrews as to other sucient nAttoos. 1'hc 
Egfptiaiis «vidatlf rnnwnd the ait of workin;; 
brooEe in pvat perfection nt n very early time, ainJ 
much of the kuowladge of metals which the Israehtes 
had must have been aoquiiad 4iniQg their resideDce 
among them. Of tin there appenrs to have bstn no 
trace in Palwtine. That the Phoenicians obtained 
their supplies from the mines of Spain and Cornwall 
thera can ba no doabi. The lead-mioes of GebeJ 
•* ResHM, near the eoaat of ^e Red Sea, about half- 
way between Berenice and Kossayr, may have ap- 
plied the Hebrews with that metal, of which there 
were no mines in their own oonntrr, or it may have 
been obtained from the roc-kn in the neit:hbourhood 
of Sinai. The hiUa of rHlestine are rich in iron, 
and the mines are atiU worked there though in a 
rery simple rude manner, like that of the ancient 
Samothracians : of the method employed by the 
EgTptians and Hebrews we have no wrtiiin inform- 
atioii. It may have been similar to that io use 
throQghoat the whob of India fnm very early 
tinic<i. which is thus described by Dr. tfre : — '* The 
furnace or bloomerT" in which the ore is smelted is 
ftom Ibor to five Act high ; it ia aomewhat pe«r> 
shaped, being abo'it fire feet wide nt bottom and 
one foot at top. It is built entin^ly of clay .... 
There is an opening in front about a foot or more 
in height, which is built up with clay at the com- 
mencement and brolcen down at the end of each 
smelting operation. The bellows are usually made 
of goat'a sJun . • . • The bamboo nozzles of the 
hellow* are inserted foto tnhee of clny, which pais 
into the furnare .... Tlic furnace is tilled with 
duiFCoal, and a lighted coal being introduced before 
the nosdei, the maaa in the fntsdor ia aoon Jdndled. 
As .so<->n n.^ this is nrcnmplishp ^. n ?mall portion of 
the oiT, previoiuslr moistened with water to prevent 
it from ninniug through the charcoal, but without 
any flux whatever, is laid on ihv to]) of the coals 
and covei'ed with charcoal to lill up the furnace. 
In this manner ore and fuel are su))plied, and the 
bellow* are urged for tbne or lour hours. When 
the Yrtt O M it etopped and the temporary wall in 
front broken (town, the bli>om is n^nioveil with a 
pair of tongs from the bottom of tiie furnace." it 
haa eeemednecees a ry to gire tUa aocoont of a very 
ancient methci of iron-smelling, because, tV m ihe 
difficulties which attend it, and the intense heat 
which is required to separate the metal from the 
ore, it has bc^ni asseited that the Illhlsions to iron 
and iron maiiuficture in the Old Tistament are 
anachronisms. But if it were possible among the 
anoient Indians in a verj primitive atate of dvii- 
iatfion, it might have tieen known to the If ebraws, 
who may have ncquire'l their kiunvl L^e by work- 
ing as slaves in the iron fumaoes of H^jjfi (comp. 
Deot. IT. 20). 

Yingled People. This phra-^ {hi'erth), like 
that of the raized multitude," which tlie Hebrew 
doadlj leaonhleB, ia api>lied in Jer. nr. 80, and 
Ex. zxz. 5, to denote the miscellaneotis foreign 
populatiou of tigypt and iU fmntjer-tribes, includ- 
ing every one, says Jerome, who was not a native 
Egyptian, but was resident there. It ii difficult to 
attach to it any precise meaning, or to identifj with 
tba Biii^Ml peofk aaj noo of irliidi w« have 
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knowled^. ** The kings of the minp;1cd people thtil 
dwell in the tleseil," are the same apjmenllv .ts 
the tributary kings (A. V. " kings of Arabia ") wiio 
brought presenta to SolonMn (I K. x. 15); the 
Hebrew in the two case* is identical. The *' min^i'^i 
jwple " in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 1. 37), were 
probably the fofoigB aoUin cr nercenary troops 
who liri-d nmnng tba Mtlva pofolatiiOQf aa the 

Targura takes it. 

MiB'iamin. 1. A Levite in tba Mign of Heze* 
kiab (2 Chr. zuL 15).— 2. The same as MlAias 2 
and MiJAvn? 2 (Ndi. xii. 17). —S. One of the 
priestA at the dsdioBtioa of thavaU of JemnlMH 
C*Neh. xii. 41). 

IBtt'al, a anmtrf moBtieiied in eonnqdiaB with 
Ararat and Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). It has be«n 
alrmdy noticed as a portion of Armenia. [AJIp 

Minister. Thi.s term is nsed in the A. V. tn 
describe various oflicials of a religious aod ciTil 
character. In the O. T. it answers to the Hebrew 
meth&ritK, which ia applied, (1) to an attendant 
npon a person of iiigh rank (iilz. xxiv. 13; Josh. i. 
1 ; 2 K. iv. 43); (2) to the attachis of a royal 
court (1 K. X. 5 ; 2 Chr. zxii. 8 ; oomp. Fs. ciT. 
4), where, it may be oheerved, they aiedistingoiahed 
from the "ser\-ant»" or ofTli i m1- i f higher rank; 
(3) to the Priests and Levites (is. Ui. 6 ; Ex. xliv. 
11; Joeti.9,18; Ecr.riiL 17; Neh.x. 36). la 
the N. T. we have three terms, en-h with its 
distinctive meoning^ — Attrovpydr, wx7jp*ttji, mod 
SiiicoMf. The first answeia moat nearly to the 
Hebrew methMth and is usually employed in 
the I,XX. as its equivalent. It betokens a subor- 
dinate public administrator (Rom. xiii. 6, rr. 16 ; 
Hcb. viii. 2). In all tbeee inatancm the original 
and spedal neaidBg of the word, ae oaed by the 
Atheiiian.« of one who performs certain gratnitmis 
public •ervioea, is pres^'cd. The seocmd term, 
^p^npr, diflien Iran ^ two othero in that it 
oont.iins the idea of nctnnl and persoail nttendiuKie 
\\\»M\ a superior. I'hus it is ujied of the attendant 
ill the synagogue, the chaxan of the Talnodiata 
(Luke iv. 2<i), whose duty it was to open and doaa 
the building, to protluce and replace the books esn- 
ployed in the service, and generally to wait on the 
officiating priest or teacher. The idea of pcrtomni 
afffflidbiioe eomes premhiently ferward b Luke t. 3 ; 
Acts xivi. It). In all tliese ch."*^ the etyniolo»ri.i\i 
sense of the word (6iri ipd-rqit literally a " sub- 
roiacp, one who rowa ander eevnuttd of the eteera. 
man) comes out. The third torm, SiiKoyot, is the 
one usually employed in relation to the mtuUlry of 
the Goepel : ile applieatioii ia twvfbM, in a general 
sense to indicate niitii-itprs of any order, whether 
superior or interior, ami lu a s {fecial sense to indicate 
an oitier of infeiior ministers. 

Min'nitli, a place on the east of the Jordan, 
named as the point to which Jeptathah'e daughter 
of the Ammonites ext-^ndt^l (Judz- i>. ^3). Min- 
nitb was in the neighbourhood of Abel^Ceramim, 
the ** meadow of vineyards.'* A rite hearing th« 
name .Ifcri/'iA, is marked in Van de Velde's Map, 
at 7 iioman miles eist of Hesbbon, on a road to 
Ammdn, thoagh not on the frequented track. The 
" wheat of Minnith " is mentioned in Ka. xxvii 17, 
as l>eing supplied by Judah and Israel to Tyre; but 
there is nothing to indicate that the same place is 
intended, and indeed the word ia thoo|^t by aooM 
not to be a proper name. 

HlBrtnt The Babmr «wl is 2 K, Hi. 15 
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(in«iia^7^^ properly signiBes a player upon « 
^^-iu;;^1i iostrutnoiit like the Iiarp or il«»ilOr [Harp], 
whatever iti precise character may have bmt, od 
which Diivid fdaiyvd before Saul (I Snm. xvi. 16. 
xviii. 10, xlx. b), mil which th« harlot* ofthe proat 
dti«!( used to vmtvj with ibem a& tliey wniki^i to 
aUract noCks (la. iniL 16). The passage in which 
it ocean has girtn rba to mocfa ooi^Uune ; Elisha, 
apoa being oonsalted by Jeboram as to the issue of 
the war with Mo:»li. at tiiNt iiiilispiantly reluae* to 
aa»w«r, aod U only iaduced to do so by the preoence 
of Jdmbaplnt. Ht oalb fyr » harper, a|iparently 
H c.unp follower; "and it came to pass as the 
bai-per harped that the hand of Jtbovab was on 
bim.'* Other inilMioaa of the Mune divine influcDce \ 
or im] U].«<.» connect^ with mnsic, nrc seen in the 
ca>« of Sdul mid tite young pru|>itet^ in I Sum. x. 
5, 6, 10, 11. In the present parage the reason of 
Eli&Ka's appeal is variously explained. According 
to Keil, ** Etiftha calls for a minstrel, in otxier to 
pith* r in his thoughts by the soft tones of muac ' 
from the troyrfirinn of the outer world and bj re> 
pref^ing the life of idf and of the world to be 
tnuisiVnwJ into the state of intf>rnal vision, bv 
which his spirit would be prepared to receive the i 
DiTine revdation.** This in cAct h the view taken 
by .To«if»phti8, and the .-i imB is ejpressc*! hy Mai- | 
tnoflid«^ ill a pa£i»u;e which embodies the opinion of 
the Jews of the Middle Ag?5. The " minatnls'' in 
Matt, it. 21, weir tlio flute-pl.iyors who were em- 
ployed a.i pt ufejajuunal mourners to whom fiequent 
alluaon is made (EocL lU. 5} 2 Chr, sxir* 25; 
J«r. ix. 17-ao). 

Mlat oeenrt only m Matt, xiiti. S3, and Luke 
ji. 42, as one of those heihn, th<' tltlie ot" which 
the Jews were mo^t scrupulously exact in pay in, 
Thei« cannot be ihe slightest deabt that the A. ~ 
is wintct in the translation of the CiiH^k word, and 
ail the otii T«i-<tion3 are agre«d in uodei-standing 
tome ppecies of mint [Afmlhit) by it. Mint was 
used by thr- ("-oek^ and Romans both as a carmin- 
atiTe iii meiiiciiie and a condiment in cookery. The 
woodcut represents the horse mint (J/, aylcestris) 
which is com moo in Syria, aod according to Kusseli 
Ibiind in the giudcns at Aleppo ; M. a^iva is gene- 
nUj msjfami to te only a tarietj «f if. orsMwu, 
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of mint; perhaps tTl 
known to the ancients. The ninte bdoog to ^ 

Iere« natural order LabiaUu. 
IQphlnd, the Omtt, one of the ^tes of Jcra- 

wilem at the time of tho rehtiilduig ofthe wall after 
the return from capiivity ^Neh. iii. 31). It was 
probably not in the wall of Jerusalem proper, but 
in that of the dt^ of Etarid, or Zion, aiui somcw 
wbrnBtar to the junction of the two oa the uoj tli 
side. 

XiiMlai. Thewonl''minwle'*iathooedioary 
traaabrtiea, b oar Avthotiicd JSngtidi venioa, of 

the Greek a^ifitior. Our translators did not Ihjd ow 
it from the Vulgate, but, apparently, from their 
KtigU&h predece>!>onf, Tyndde^ CevfTMie^ Ik.; and 
it had, probably before their time, acquired a fixed 
technicul import lu theological lari^iage, which is 
not directly suggested by its etymology. It will 
perhaps be found that the habitual use of the term 
"miracle** has tmded to fix attention too much on 
thi' phywcal strangeness ofthe tacts thus desciibed, 
aod to divert attention from what may be called 
their tignallty. In reality, the piuctical import* 
aiice ofthe strangrTKss of miraculous facts consists 
ill tills, that it is one of the drcumstaooes which* 
taken together, RMdM it rsaaonidile to nndenrtand 
till? phenomenon as a mark, m^I, or attestation of 
tiie Orvine sanction to xonu-tiiing else. And if wo 
rapposa the INvine intention eetaUlshod that a 
given phenomenon is to be taken as a mark or sign 
of Divine attestatwn, theories concerning the mode 
in which that phenomenon was produced become 
of comparatively little practical valoe, and are only 
serviceable aa helping our coocepttom. In many 
aises the pheiiomi-iion which constitiit s a Divine 
sign may be one not, in itself, at all varying from 
the known coono ef nature. This ii tite common 
case of prophecy: in which the fulfilment of tlo 
prophecy, winch constitutes the sign of the pro> 
phetTa commission, may be the result of ordinary 
causes, and yet, from b<'ing incajmble of having 
been anticipated by human iMgacJty, it may be an 
adequate mark or sign of the Divine sanction. In 
such aamt the miraealoua or wooderful element is 
to he aoo^t not In the fclfilment, but in the pre* 
diction. It would appear, indee<J, that in almost 
ail cases of signs or evidential miracles something 
prophetic la mvotvad. In the common ease, for 
example, of healing sickness by a won! or (ouch, 
the word or gesture may be leganied a& a pre- 
dscMMof theoore; and then, if tlie whole circum* 
stances be such as to exclude just suspicion of (1' a 
natural antidpatioti of tlie event, and '^2) a casual 
coincidence, it will be indinei-ent to the signnlity of 
the can whether we vq;ard it as efl'ccted by the 
operation of enfinary causes, or by an immediate 
interjMjsition of the Deity rr^versing the course of 
nature. Hypotheses by whiob audi cures aie aU 
tempted to be aeoonnted for by ordinary camwe are 
indeed generally wild, improbable, and aibiti-ary, 
and are, on that ground, justly open to objection ; 
but, if the miraculona character of the imdieUve 
antecedent be admitted, they do t tend to dpprive 
the phenomenon of ib* tujnaiity : and there ai-e 
minds who, from particular aaaoetations, find it 
easier to conceive a miraculous agency opeiatin^ in 
the region of mind, than one opemting iu the rc^-ion 
of matter. The peculiar improbability of Miracles 
ia resolved by Hume> in hia tiimoua Eeaayt into the 
that thef are **caatiiuy to aperi- 
** Thii aiw aaien h^ as hm often been pototed 
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out, itak/Uf tpMking, incomel. IiialrietneH, that 

okIv can bo niM to he oontnuy to espericnoe, which 
is COD trad ict«d hj the immediate perceptions of 
penMH j n tm A at th* tine when the &ct ia alleged 
tu have occurred. Bot the terms "oontrarjr to 
experience " tut used for ** eootnuy to the ana- 
logy of our cxj^rit'iice and it must be admitted 
that, in this latter, leu strict sense, minwhM are 
oratrary to general experience, so far m iMr wttrt 
physical circnnistftti cs, ris%^i!e to us, are conrermd. 
This ahould not only be admitted, bat atroogl/ in- 
sitttd upott* by the mainteoanc* «f niraekii, bsonise 
it nn ewential eletncut of their signal chararter. 
j\nd this I^mIs us to notice one graod ditleifnoe be- 
tWiMl DiTlM Mirarlcs and other allepd fiKti th^ 
eeem to vaiy from the ordinary course of nature. 
It it manifest that there is an essential difference 
lietwcen alleging a case in which, all the real ant^ 
oedeoU or cause* being siiaikr to those which we 
have daily opportimiCiM af obaerviug, a consequence 
is said to have ensuod quite ditU'icnt from that 
wbid) general experience Hada to be aoifonuly con- 
jdiied wHli them, and aUeginf • caae in irUeh there 
is »upp<v"!e(l arid intlicuitd In; all the cirmmstmicrs, 
the inlerv'tiutioQ oi an invisible nntocedeot, or oiu-te, 
which we know to exist, and to )>e adeqtute ta tiw 
productiou of such result; for the gpwial op«ration 
of which, in this caoe, we con assign prolxible r>>asoii.s, 
and also for its not generally operating in a similar 
XDaooer, This latter ia tlia «an of ilie Scrbtarc- 
ninKleB. Etob if we tb aet npteA the eaMem c 
of God, in flie piofx r bcm^ of th;»t term, .v; proved 
by the course of nature, still if we admit His ezist- 
euoo to be io any degree probable, or oven poMiHe, 
the ocrnrrence of miracl.^ will not hf incn-l-Mf 
for it is surely going too far to »aj, that, bec^uise 
the ordinary course of nature leaves us in doubt 
whether the author of it be able or unable to alter 
it, or of such a character aA to be dispoe*>i to lUter 
it ior sfinc creat purpose, it is tKgrefore incredible 
that He should ever have actually altered it. It 
will be proper to say a ftw wonts here ttpoo tatnv 
pcpiilar forms of expression whii ii tend sjrvatly to 
increase, in many minds, the natural prejudice 
i^inst mimcles. One of theee le tin ueinit de- 
scrij'tion of a mlrncl.', ns, "a riolition rf fh - !'vrs 
o( natitre." This mctaj>horic-,il tipieasion suggests 
dlnetlj theidtltof natiind ;i::eitts breaking, of their 
own accord, some rule which \\:\» tlie authonty and 
sanctity of a Uw to them. Such a tiguj c caii only 
be applicable to the cam of a suppmcd oaus^ss 
and arbitrary variation from the uniform oitler of 
teqneboe fn natoral thingii, and li t^Uy inappli- 
cable ti' a i hange in that order rausiKl hy ( jod Him- 
self. The woril taw," when applied to mateiial 
thiof^ OMtfAf ontf to be ondentood aa denoting a 
number of ob»er ve<l and anticijated sequences of 
phmomeoa, taking place witlt such a resemblance 
or analogy to each other a» n rule had been Liid 
down, which thoM phenomena were constantly ob- 
eenring. But the nle, in this auie, is nothing 
ditTer(»nt from the actual order it*ielf ; and there w 
no cause of thcee eeqoencce but tbe.wiii of God 
dkondng to pitxlutie thoee phenomena, and choosing 
(o produce them in a certain order. Again, tin» 
term " nature " suggests to many perMiu the idea 
«f a fraat ^atem of thinga endowed with powerH 
and fm cRs fif its own — a sort ofmni-hin<\, W't a-coing 
ongiiialiy by a iiri>t uiuse, but coiittuuing its mo- 
tions of itself. Hence we are apt to imagiDe that 
a change in the nMion or opentton of an j pvt of 
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it by (3od, w«aU prodooa the earae disttirb«nee 

of the other pflrt*. as stich a chanijip would likely 
to produce iu them, if made by u&, or smy other 
natural agent. But if the motions and operatiana 
of material thinga be produced really by the Diriaa 
will, then His choosing to change, for a special pur- 
pose, the ordinary motion of one part, does not 
necessarily, or probably, iuAr Hit chooeiog to 
change the ordinarf nielieBe of other part* in a war 
not at all rpqni«it<» for the aci oinpli'hirn'ut oftri.it 
special purpose. It is as easy lor Him to continue 
the ordinaiy eomie of the net, with the dwnfee of 
one part, as of all the phenomena withont an v t4nn 
at ail. Thus, though the stoppage of the motimi of 
the earth in the ordinary oovree of natare woold be 
attfndttl with terrible convulsions, the stoppage of 
the earth miraculouily, lor a special purpose to be 
served by VuU on/y, would not of itself, be followed 
by any aoch ooneeqnenoca. From the eanee oqb- 
ceptien of nahin, «a a macUne, wo are apt to think 
of interferences with the ondinary course of nature 
as implying some imperfection in it. But it is 
maaifeat that tUiie a fidee analogy; for, thennaon 
why machines are made ia, to save us trouble; and, 
therefore, they are more perfect in pioportioo aa 
they answer this purpose. But no one can serienaly 
imaipne that the univci^e i* a machine for the pur- 
|xvs4! of saving trouble to the Almighty. Again, 
when miracles are described as *' intci-ference* with 
tiic Uwt of nature/' this deeeriptioo nakce them 
a|i)<mr improbable to many tnlnw, from tiieir 
sulbciently considorin;: th;it the laws of nraaro 
interfere with one another ; and that we cannot gei 
rid of «*intnrfc r w i eee* open any bypethetia eon- 
i t' nt with experience. Furthermore, whatner 
ends may be contempUted by tlte Dvity for the 
lawa of nature in reference to the rest of the mii. 
verh*' (in which qu«*stion we have as little infonn- 
attou as interest) — we know ti»at, in rejspect of us 
thajr answer discemiblo aMnl ends — that they plnoe 
ns, prwrtioally, imd«r govemmeit, conducted in the 
way of rewanb and punishment — a sjnvemnient of 
wliich the ternlt'nc'/ is to enronra;^ viitiie an>l re- 
press vice — and tu form in us a ouiaio c h a ract er 
by discipline ; which diaracler oar moral natniv 
ciimi^'Is us to coa-'i ler as the hii;hf^st and worthiest 
object which we can pursue. £>ioce, therefore, the 
hwe of nature have, in referenee to os moral I 
pn;-po^os to answer, which, as far a.< we can judge, I 
Uiey liiiVf not to serve iu other i-especfs, it sernu noi 
incredible that these peculiar purposes should oocn> 
sionally require modiHcatioiis of those lawa in ralap* 
tion to U5, which are not necenary in relation to 
other parts of tiie imiveriie. Aft.:'r all ih-'lurtirass 
and ahntemente have been made, however, it must 
be idbwed that a oertidn anteoedmt improbability 

must :ilways attacli to miracles, considf c-l eveutt 
varyiii<; from the ordinaj-y experience of mankind aa 
known to ua; bcoaute liielthood, eeruAiMfilfudlr, or 
rweniKIanre fo whnt wp know to have occiirmi, is, 
by Uic cousUtulion of our minds, the very gitiunU 
of probaUIity ; and, though we can perceive ivason.*, 
from the moral cluinurter of God, for thiuking it 
likely that He may have wrought mirades, yet we 
know too little of Hi-* ultim if.- d.\Mi,ti.s, and of the 
best mode of aooompltstiiug them, to argue coo> 
Hdently flnm HIa maracter to Hie acta, eict^it 

where the connexion ^'twiVii the chnracft r ar..? the 
acts is demonstmbly indissoluble, &s in the caAa of 
acts rendered necessarj bj the attributes of veracit j 
nod jottka. Wnd» tn, indeed^ in the notioa 
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ti thoQ, no breadi ui the iitgh geucniUzation Umt 
"ihailtr antecedents hav« simibir coDs«qaents 
nor, nive<5?iarily, of tlw maxim that *' God works 
hj g^cral laws U'C^iuse we can see some kw» 
of loiraclfls (w e. g. tluit thej ar« infrequent, and 
that they are IMd M attesting signs of, or in con* 
junction with, revelatMOs) and may suppose more ; 
but they do vary, when taken apart tVum tlic-ir 
•rkknoe, tmm this nils, that " vbat a 
ftncnl ctperience would biid m to rtpai Mdnilar 
.•uit»> olents art similir .nitiwlt'iits ;" liet-jins* the 
ooiy asMgjwble specific differeuoe obsci-vable by as 
w the •Btcoakittt in the caie cf tniradei, and in 
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th«' cnse of thf fxjwrimonts; from tlie annlojjy r.f 
wiitch they vary in their physical phcnomeia, con- 
sists in the moral anlcDeilaita ; and these, ia caan 
of ] hy.-i<-;i1 phenomena, we geoerally throw out of 
tii« ^cotuut ; Dor have we gixHUids d priori for con- 
doding yeith confidence that these are not to be 
tlurow* «at of tlM aooouot hut abo, aJtiiongh we 
ean nm dwtthe mond aoteotdaita ho* (swh aa the 
fitj>e?s fi)r atti-^ting a m'elation like the Christian) 
are, in many importaat respects, didereat from 
tboat which the aaaloi^ ef wperten e e teachci vi to 
Ji^ti^rJ in ("stim:iting the pinUibility of |>hThi«\Hl 
events. But, in order to form a hiir judgment, we 
amei toka ia all the dreonulaiicM tt the case, 
nnrl, amfmtjst th** n-st. the testimony rm which the 
niirsicltf is rc|K>itt'<l Iq us. Our beliet, indeed, in 
human testimony »eems to r»t upon the same sort 
of instinct on which our belief in the testimooy (as 
it may be called) of nature ia haUt, and ia to be 
checked, modiBed, and conBnned by a process of 
axpericDoa oaular to that whiob ia appUed in the 
«tner caae. Aa we learn, liy wtended oliaarTatlnn of 
nafiirv an<l th*" (x)tn]i.irih"n of atu>lin!;i«»s, to ili>tin- 
gutith the real laws of physical sequences Irom the 
«aMial coajaDeCieoa of phcnooMiia, aa are «• taught 
in tho sanif' rnaniicr to distinguish the circnmstanLfs 
under whicii human tr&Uuiuiiy tA ceiUiiii or lacred- 
IU% prolwble or suspicious. The circumstances of 
our condition f >io* ns »la:ly to mak«> wnlinual ol>- 
8errati«Hi» upuit tlic ^>iKnumei»a of huuum t«sti- 
IMOOy; and ^ is a matter upoti which we can make 
aoeh e i peri m anta with peculiar adfintaga* baaauae 
erery man carries withm hia own Ifreast the iHiole 
.siiin ol the ultimate niotivfv* which can intlnence 
human testimony. Hence arises the aptitude of 
hnman taatmonjr for oreroonin^, and hmw than 
overcoming, almost any antecedent impiobability 
in the thing reported. Ho manifest, indKti, this 
inherent power of testimony to overcome ant* cedent 
improbabiliti*^, that Hume is oblii^^^l to alli'W tbit 
tattimony uiay be so circutn:>taiiue<i st» to rtx^uin:: uk 
to believe, in some casesi, the occurrence of things 
quite at variance with geneial experience ; but be 
pretendft to show that testimony to such facts when 
connecUd teith relitjion can never be so ciicum- 
Over and above the direct teatimooy of 
ril&eaica la tiie Bible^ntniclei, we iam 
al>o what may be t-ill'"*! the in liittt testitrtxiny of 
erenta ooniirming the former, and raising a distmct 
MaaoniptMNi tiuit aoma aneh nuinolea ninat have 
wen wrought. Thns. for example, we know, by a 
Gopioua induction, that, iu no nutiop of the ancient 
irarid, and in no nation of the modem world unnc- 
qtiaintH with the Jewish or Christian ravelatiun, 
lias the kiiowledge of the one true God as the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world, and the public 
worship of Him, been kept up by the niera light 
of natuiv, «r finaad the fvamdvork «f andi n* 



ligions as men hnvc iievi.se<i for themseivet. 
we do Hud that, in the JewiiJi P<*1>1** thou^ no 
w','\y ilistinciuislied ahovc otht rsi hj m»Tital p'^xver or 
high ovilization, and with as strong natmal tend- 
encies to idohtry aa ethane Ihb Knowledge and 
worship was kept up from a %*ery esu'ly peii'vl of 
their history, and, ancording to their unifoim hi^ 
toricil trail ition, kept up by revelation attested by 
undeniaUe miracles. Again, the eitateoca of tha 
Cbriatian religion, aa the belief of the most eon« 

siderable and mtelligenl jiavt of tli'- w i l id, is ati 
undisputed fact; and it is also certain that thia 
religieo originated (aa aa honiaa meaiM are 
< iir ■eiTKKl'i with a handful of Jewish peasant.s. who 
went about pr^htng, on the very spot wlieie 
Jesus was cruciBed, that He had rmen fi-om the 
de-ad, and had tieen spto by, and had LMtiverxil with 
tlicm, and at\*!rwiud.s asceiideil into heaven. This 
miracle, attested by them as eyewitnesses, was the 
very ground and iMiadation of the rriigion which 
they preached, and It was plainly one so efrcnm- 
stanced that, if it had l>een it cnld ^'ivsiiy 

have been proved to be fislse. Vet, though this 
prencbcra of it were werywhcfv persecnted, they 
had gathered, before r Hi d, T , , i hinrhe>t in 
the country where the iacU wtie U«t known, and 
through Asia Minor, Oraica, l^ypt, and Italy ; and 
these churclies, notwithstandinq th*» wer«»t ]x»rn^ 
Gutions, weut on iuci easing till, in about 3)'0 ye-irs 
after, thia religion — ue. a nlij^n which tnuv.'lit 
the worship of a Jewish peasant who had been 
ignominiously ezwuled as a malefactor — became 
tiie established relisjion of the U'tnian empire; and 
has ever sinoe continued to be the prevailing reli^ 
gion of ^ eiviltaed world. It is mantfeet that. If 
the mim. iN . . t'n' - of ('1: istianity did not really 
occur, the »U>n«s about thein must hare originated 
dthcr in finnd, or in fincy. The coane eiplonation 
of them by the hypothesis nf unlimittvl fraud, has 
been genmitly abendoni^ in modem tii)H«: but, in 
Germony especially, many penooa of gieat acute- 
ness have long laboui«l to account fM- them by 
referring them to fancy. Of these theiv Imve been 
two principal school»-— the Naturalisiic, and the 
Mjfthio» 1. Hie Matuntiata anppoM the mindea 
to hnva been natmal evenia, more or leie nnosual, 
that were mistaken for niiiacles, through ignoratico 
or enthusiastic excitement. But the result of their 
laheoTS hi detail haa been (aaStrania has ahown in 
his Lehen Jesvi) to turn the New Tfstnmpnt, as 
interpreted by them, info a narrative tar less credible 
than any narrative of niiiAcies rould be. S. The 
Mythi<- thetirystipposes the N.T. itptui-e-nam»tives 
to have been Itfgendu, not stating th« grounds of men's 
belief in Christianity, but springing out of that 
belief, and embodying the idea of what Jesus, if he 
were the Messiah, most have lieen conceived to 
have (lone in onler to fiiltil that charsicter, and wsa 
therefore supposed to have done. But it ia obrioua 
that tUa lenm the origin of the belief, that a man, 

who did mA f'dfit the idea of the Messiah in any 
one remarkable particular, va$ the Meaaiah, 
wholly unaeeonnted for. It la olorhNia, atats that 
all the arguments for the genuincoese and authen- 
ticity of the writings of the N. T. bring them «p 
to a data when the memory of Christ's renl history 
was so recent, as to make the snbstttntion of a set 
of mere legends in its place ntU i ly incredible; and 
it is obvious, also, that the gravity, simplicity, 
hiatorical daoomm, and amaiatenqr with what w« 
koov Ibt fknaultmm ti Ot timea la whidi 
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the events ara uid to bare occurred, obcerrnbie 
im the tiamUm of tlw N. a»k« it impowibto 

rP!Ls4iniihl)' to nci^pt them nt tnere mythg. It i« 
oWrvubk tliat, iu the early <tfe», the t)ut timt 
rxtmordinary mimcles were wrought hj Jmw and 
Ills apostles, doe» not seem to have been $^emliy 
denied by the opponenta of Christianity. Tltey senn 
alway* to have preferred adopting; the expedient of 
aaertbing them to art pi^io mi the power o( evil 
•ftirita. W« kmw th«t Is two imtuxw*, in the 
(I'o^pol tiarrativo, the cure of the man 1 in llind 
and the Hesurmtioo, the Jewish fmestx wei« un> 
•bla t» fiKUni todi « MliitioQ nd wwt driYcn te 
niaintAin uiiNurecsi>fully a rharsji? of fratid ; and the 
circuintiiajicei of the Christian tniracles were* in 
«lax»t all r egpect a , ao utterly unlike thnae of any 
pretended instances of magical woii<le»«, that the 
Mpologista have littJe difticuUj in refuting this plea. 
This they do generally from the followinf; consider* 
Atians. ( 1 . ) Th« grwtniw, Bumber, completeoeia, 
amA publicity of ttw imnides. (2.) Tlie natnnl 
beneficial leiuli.-iKy of tin; dtictriiie iIk'V atteNtt\l. 
(3.) The oonoczion of them with a whUe scheme 
of fBVirfatioii cxtndhif fivdi the fii«t odgin of the 
huraao race to the tin»e of Chrint. Thi- e\ riMoii of the 
force of the Christian miradet, by reiemug them to 
the power of evil spirits, has seldom been Mriously 
recurred to in modem times; hut tfie Kiiijiish in- 
fideU of the last century employi'd it as a kiinl oi 
argumetdum ad homiMwi, to u^n.-p mhI <-n)ham<s 
their opuooents— oontendiiig that, as the Bible 
Mpeaks of ** lyincr woQdn«**«f Antichrist, and re- 
lates a lotisj content of i«]fparcnt mii-ncie< lH'(w»»<'n 
Jieees aad the l-Igyptioo magidaiu, Christiaos could 
not en iheir owm prmefyht^ have any oertalnty that 
miracles were not wrought by evil spirif'*. Par- 
ttcular Uweiira ns to the osanner in which miracles 
luiTe heeo wrought are roattei-s ntlwr flufMie thni 
fvrr 'iriMy n«<'fiil. Ill all such cases we tnnst bear 
]ti nnvAi ihti gitat m<uiiu SUKTILIIAS >»ATt'RAE 
LON'OE SlJiT.UAT .Si;nTlUTATEll MkNTIS HO- 

UAMAE. Another question more eurious than piiic« 
ttcnl, k that reflecting the pmriae period whpn 
niinult-i (f isiMl in the Christian Chunh. It is 
plHiu, tliat wlwoerer thqr oeeecd in point of iart, 
thejr oenwd rtffaf K«fy to as wbeaerer a eaffioicot 
wttestation o4'them to uiir faith fiiil^ {<> \*- RU|tplied. 
In the case of the Scriptore miindes, we most be 
cereful to diitiAfuieb the puHicviar ceetaSotu apoQ 
which t\)ey wciv wmiic^lit, fi nm th«*ir ijrneral pur- 
jow and d«»igti ; yet uut »o a» to oveiiouk the cuii- 
nexioii ^*etw«^n thwe two thingi<. There an* but 
few mimclra i^ecoj liil iu Scripture of which the 
whole rhai-ncter wa» niei^lr evidential — few, thsit is, 
that were merely diapiafi of :i t^upematuraJ power 
made Ibr the sole purpnoe of attcitb^ a Urine 
Jferelatkin. Of this dnnuAer -were the change of 
Uuses' rod inf.> a s^i|K'nl at the btiiiiinj: lni>li, tlu- 
buininj; bush itjotf, Um geing down of the shadow 
upon the eun-dU of Ahaz, and eoine eCheni. In 
U<Mi.-ml. however, the miracles lecon!-"! in iptnrc 
have, brides the ultimate purpose of atibrding evid< 
onoe of a IKvioa interpocitioot Mm* hnmadiate 
t»*tnf»orary purp<w» which they weie app.-iiwtly 
wiuught to serve,— *uch as the curing of disen^&s 
the feetling of the hungry, the relief of innocent, or 
the poniabment of gniltj persona. Th<^ immediate 
lemperery ends are not wlthcHit value in refereooe 
to til'' ultim ito iiikI i^'-nenil do>is:ti fit niii.iclos, n.« 
providitig evidence of the truth of jreveUtion. And, 
wcKom mm It wwld ifpetr that adiacoJoua 
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works of a particular kind were selected as etn- 
blematio or typical of eorae ehaneteristie of tl»« 



revelation which they wep> ii)t.>ti.l*"J tn In 
this point of view, Cnrisliaa miraciei^ may I '- iitij 
regarded as specimens of a Divine IWer. .ill>-ce({ 
to be present. In this sense, they seem to be caiieJ 
the manifestation or exhibition of the Spirit. In 
the case of the Old Testament miracles, again, in 
order ^ly to nndantead their ariikntnl character, 
we moet eonaidar the fieneral natore and dMfn of 

the disfwdsation with which tliey were it)iinect*^I. 
11m general design of that dispensation appenii to 
hava been to keep up in one particolar race a knew* 

ledge of tlie oir» true (tod, ami of th>? promise of % 
Mewiah lu wnoni "ail the (iunilies of the earth" 
should be blessed." And la order to thk and^ 
apprai-s to have been necwary that, for some time, 
God !>hoaId have assnmed the character of the local 
tutelary Deity and Prince of that particular pt^e. 
And Uim thi« peculiar reUtion in which He stood 
to die Jewidi people (aptly called by JoMphoa 
a THKOCUACV) ri~>ultt\l the neceivs ty of fi"^iient 
minidea, to ounitiest and make sensibly petceptihle 
His aetiial praenee among and gevwnoicot orer 
th*>Tn. Thn ininicles, therefore, of th<^ OH Testa- 
ment are to be legaided as evidential ot the theo- 
cratic government ; aivd thi< agiin is to be eonceivod 
of as hiil>ordinate to thf ftii ther ptirposc of pr»^n'ng 
the nay for Christmuity, by keeping up ui the 
world a knowledge of the true God and ot' Uia 
pi-omtae of a {Redeemer. With respect to the chom 
racier of the Old Testament miracles, we mu»t also 
r»'ni<'mb<«r that the whrle stiiictiirp of the Jn-w- .-^h 
economy bad reference to the peculiar exigrocy of 
the drcunsfctnoee of a people imperfectly chilued, 
and is -o (li.>.tinct! y (lis<:vibed in the Sew Te*tanvnt, 
AS dealing with men accurdiog to the " hanioew of 
their hcMTte," aad being a sjrstem of** weak and 
beggaiiy elements," and a nidtmentnry in<f rnrt'^n 
for " childivn " who were in the tonJ.tion i>t 
*• slaves." It has hern often made a topic of com- 
plaint agninjit Hume that, in dealing with testimony 
ns a medium for proving miracles, be has resolved 
its fon* entirely into our experience of ita vi-rndty, 
and omitted U» notice that, antecedently to ail ex- 
perience, are an prediepoaed to give it eredlt hf m 
irind of natural iiistiii<t. Tin- Hiytinniit. ind««d, 
in Hume's celebrated Kf*ty on Jliraciea, was roy 
far finm bring a new on«. The mtetemeot of it, 
h<iwpvpr. by a p'M-snn of Hume's abilities:, of 
M-'ivice iu putting iik'u upon a moi« accuiate ex- 
amination of the true nnttttw and mensiire of prftta 
bility. Bishop butler »e<'m< t« have been very 
sensible of the imperfect ^t^te, in his own time, of 
the logic of Probability ; and, tbongh he appears to 
have Ibrmed a mora aocorete oonoeptiaB of it than 
the Scotch school of Phfloanpher* who succeeded 
ami iifuicrtiKvk h> refute-' Hump, vet tiieie is one 
passage m which we may perhaps detect a miaooo* 
ceptioQ of the eitlijeot hi the pn{>«t of aren thia 
'.,';<Mt trriter. "Then- !>," he ch-oives, "a vi-rv 
strung presumptien against common speculative 
truths, nnd o^iMiiaiC Me meet ordinary facta, befora 
till* proof of thftn, whi<h vet is orrrffjme bv a!mf>ft 
any proof, Tiieiv \i> a pif>um]iUuo u( inilliotis to 
one agidnl the llOry of Caemr or any other man, 
^br, euppoN a number of oiminum facts so and »o 
cnrtnnstanced, of which one had no kind of proof, 
should hipi,en to cotne tuft* one's thoughts ; everr 
one would, without any tMianbie doubt, coududa 
them ttt fa» fibi, Aoi tkt Jika max be aaid^« 
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thgk commm fad. And imn hence it appmn 
that the qtiwt:<w of JmporlMMB, m to th« natter 

before us, is oouceming the (!evi<-e t/fthe poculuir 
fnetumpuon against auradn: not, whether there 
be any peculiar pnMmptios at all •f'siaat tlwai* 
For if thirr fj€ a preaumption of miilions to one 
ajamst L'u: uMSt common facts, wiint. cao a khmiII 
piisuuiptioa, additional to this, amount to, though 
it ba pfculiar? It cannot b« estimated, and ia 
«« mthiiuf " (Anaiogy, part 2, c ii.). it is plain 
that, in this ]>.i.><.<ii;c, lintler lays no stress upon tiie 
pmmiianiit* of th« atoqr of Qmmu:, wUch bt casually 
■MDliiMa. For be e i p n enly addb ** or of any other 
Bian .iiiil lej^MfeJIy fxplaiii'i that wli it 1" says 
applies e^tmiiy to any oidinarj facts, or to a Miigia 
itKA, And tJuo baeoaiw atfll more evidcot, when 
we conkiiJer the extmoHin.iry moJium by which hp 
endeatrouiit to&how tiiat Uicte L» a pie&umptioo ol 
Diillioma to one against such ** common ordinary 
£acts " as he is speaking of. For the way in which 
he propHcs to estimate the presumption agaiitst 
oniitiitrr facts is, by (nnsidering the likelihood of 
tiietr being anticipated beforehand by • ^maaguen' 
titg at nmdm. Bat, rarely, tbta « not • nesaare 
of the likelihooil of th«; facts considered in them- 
*<4ve», hill of the likeUbood of the oomcmitnc* of 
Vte factt with a null and vbitrary antidpotMm. 
The ias« of a prn^on ^lessinp beforehand, and the 
citM! of a witne^ rep(.>it2ug what has oocun'ed, aiv 
casentially diffemt The truth ti, tlat |A« ckances 
to which Butler seems to refer as a presumption 
afpuwt oidiiuuy events, are not in ordinary cases 
oveix»me by Ustinmny at all. The testimony has 
nothing to do with than ; bcoaoie tbey are chances 
afaittst the event oonodercd as the subject of a 
random vatii ination, ixit as the subject of a rrpu t 
made by an actual observer. But it abould be ob> 
•erred thai what w« conunonly eall the diance* 
against an ordinarv event ai e not ^fffripc, but pur- 
iicidar. They are cbuicta agaiii^t thia event, not 
■fH'nat Mis knid of cvenL The chaores, in the 
cwK of a die, ai e tiie chances again!>t a particular 
fiioe ; not ngain»t the coming up of toine fact. The 
£cclesiasticat MvacUa nn imt delivered to us by 
impired histociaDs ; oor do they seem to form any 
pert of the mme soles of events ee the inlrades of 

th'" NfW Te-tanient, Tlie miracles of the New 
l ektament ' feltjog aside those wrought by Chmt 
Hiroaelf) appear to have bera worked by a power 
conferrH i:pon |articular ji^rsrms acconiiri^ to n 
regular in virtue of whid) tliat power wm 
ordinarily trananiittad from one person to another, 
and the only persons privileged thus to tranimii 
that power were the Apostles. The only exceptions 
to this ruk ueii', (1.) the Apostles themselves, and 
(2.) the £uaily of Conwiioa, wbo ware the finb> 
frarte of the Gentiles. In all other easee,iniraciiloos 
gi.'ls were oonkm-d only ly the laying on of the 
Jpoftkt' iiaoda. By this amuigemcut, it ia evident 
tliat a provlaioa was nado <er the total caaeing 
of that miraculous dispensation within a limitoJ 
period: i'e<-au&e, on tiie death of the last of tiit> 
ApeeUcs, the oi-dinary channela would be ail xtoppi-vl 
through which such giAs were tiansmitted in the 
Church. One (osu^ lias, indeed, been appealed 
to aa seeming to indicate the permanent residence 
.of miraculous powera ia the Christian Chui-ch 
through all ages, Mark xrt. 17, 18. Bat — (1.) 
Th.it jKisvic*! itxlf is of doubtful authority, t r f< 
we know that it was omitted in moat of the Greek 
Ua, wbfch laaehiiisvaaaUe to tnimiie ia the 



4th century ; and it is still wanting in some of the 
meet ImporfeiDt that remalo to as. (3.) It does 

not npcessarily ;mji!v mi^re than a |-iiiiii;.-e tfiat 
such miraculous puweia »hould eihihit tiiemselves 
among the immediate oooverta of the ApostIcK 
And (3.) tins latlpr inttTptetntion is .supp«irted by 
what follows — " And they wrat forth, and preached 
everywhere, the Lord working vilh tbcnif aod ccwt- 
firmiag the word with tha aecompmyinff tigm.'* 
It ia, indeed, confessed by the latei>t and ablest de> 
fenders of \\^ (tx'li->iastical miraclet that the great 
mass of tb«n wers euratially a new diapeoiatioo { 
but it b oonteoded, that by those who believe iu 
the 5^-riptuie mirai le<i, no stioog antecedent impro- 
babiiity against sucii a dispensation can be reason- 
ably entertained ; because, for them, the Scripture 
mimcles have already H^rt p thi* brunt " of the 
iutidel objection, and " LioKru tije icu.'* But this 
is wholly to mistake the matter. If the only ob- 
jection antecedently to proof against the ecclesiastical 
miiacles were a piesumption of their iihpostibilUi* 
or incredibility — simply as mini<:U s, this allegation 
might bepettiaoit; because be that admits that a 
niuade has taken place, caimet ceoeistently hold 
that a mii iiclc <is such is impossible or incredible. 
But the aiitccedeut preaumplioo against the eccie»i« 
astical miiadea rises opes iuar distinct grounds, no 
one of which can be properly calW a ground of 
infdei oh^UoD. {^l.j It nrint-s now Um: very na- 
ture of probability, and the oon>titutioa of the 
human mind, which compels us to take the analogy 
of general experience as a measure of likelihood. 
And tliis presumption it is manifest is neither re* 
ligious nor irreligious, but antecedent to, and iu- 
volved in, all proSable te aeo o ing, (2.) This gene- 
ral antecedent presiiinption auTiii.-l mnaclM, ms 
vaiying from the analogy of general ejijierience, i* 
(as we have said) neither religious nor hreligiottiK • 
neither rational nor irrational — but springs fiotu 
the vpiy natiira of probability; tind it cannot be 
denicii without shaking the basis of all piohahlo 
evidence, whether for or against religion. Nor does 
the adnii%Mon of the existence of the Deity, or the 
admission of the actual occurrence of the Christiaa 
miracles, tend to rcioove this aateoedent improbop 
bility against miiadles eireninetanoed as the ecclesi- 
astical miracles geneinlly aie. If, iiidml, the only 
presumptioD against miracles weic one against their 
jHMeOiJily, thia be truly dfeoribsd as an 

atheis.tic presumption. But the true prestimptiou 
agdiiial mnacles is not against their possilititty, bi.t 
their probiibility. Nor can the adniiaaion tltat GoJ 
has actually wrought such miracles as attest the 
Christian religion, remove the gt-neral presumptioit 
againkt miracles aa iinpiolablc oi currencea. It ia 
iodced quite true that Christiauity has nvcaled to 
DB the permanent operation of a soperaatiiral order 
of things, M tu:il!\ ;;i>ii)>; on around u.s. But there 
is nothing in tiie notion of iuch a supernal ural 
system ae the Christiao dispenaitioa Is, to lend us 

to f'ijKK't continual int' : frrrrK-f"' with the ronmiou 
couise of Oiituie. (3.; it is .icIsiKivvk-dgfU by th-- 
al'lest defviideia of the e«-cle:iiit'tical miuicles that, 
for the most part, they belong to those classes of 
miracles which are described as ainhiguous aiid 
tentative ; i. e. they are cases in which the elit e i, 
if it ooBuried at all, may have been the result of 
natural caosee, and where, upon the appliGStkni 
of the same means, the desired el)e< t was only 
sometimes pioduced. (4.) Though it is not tri« 
that the Soipttti* mindee bavt m ''bomo tim 
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brunt '* of the a priori objection to mindes as to ' 
nmoft all pceoliar p wwi iBptfoii tpkiA thrai m 

impioKiViIc evptits. tli<Te is a sfTM^f in which they 
may be truly to have piepared the way for 
tlvMe of the cederiastical legiwis. But it is one 
wl'ich asrgratratw, instmd of exteuuatinfj, th«ir 
imitrobibility. The nnrrativw of the Scripture 
.miracles tnny very probably hare tended to raise 
■n opectation of mindcs in tlM nind* of weak 
nil ereduVrat pemnt, and to meoonfe design- 
ing men to atttnnjit an imitation of them. Jn 
this senM it may be said that the Scripture 
narrative* «* Imketiw lee," and prepw r ad tha way 

lor :\ whole siirt'f«<:irin of Ip^jpnd*. On the whoIe, 
we tnny conclude that the niaas of the ecclesiastieal 
minwrn do not form any part of the Hime series 
aa those related in Scripture, which latter are, 
therefore, unaflectcd by any decvHoa we may come 
to with respect to the former ; and that they are 
yw w u d br tbt weight of threa diatiiiet pranimp- 
tions apuMt thnn — ^being frnprobaUa (1) aa vary- 
in:: fji^m the an;iloi,'y of nature; (2) ivi Viuying 
from the analogy of the Scripture miracles; (3) 
aa rewmbling those legendary atoriia whidi tn 
the known pradnet flf the erediiUty or hnpea t o r e 
of mankind. 

Mir iam. 1. Miriam, the sister of Mosai, Imi 

the elilest of tlmt sacted frmiily ; and she fttNt appears, 
jirobably as a young pirl, watching her infant bro- 
ther's cradle in the Nile (Ex. ii. 4), and suggesting 
lier mother as a nurse (ih. 7). The independent 
and high position given by her superioritr of age 
she never lost. " The sister of Aaron is her 
Biblical distinction {Its. xv. 20). Id Unm. zii. 1 
ahe la plaeed before AanM f and in Hie* tI • 4 rac^ 
oni'-i ;is nnioni:p?t thn Three DelirenTs. She is the 
first jienwniage in tiiat household to whom the pro- 
phetic gifts are directly ascribed—" Miriam the 
Prophetess" is her acknowledged title '^Ki. xv. 20). 
The prophetic power showed itself in her uuder the 
same form as tliat which it assumed in the days of 
Samuel and i>aTid« — ^poetry, accompanied with 
marie and preeeariooa (Ex. xr. 1-19). She took 
tilt leal, with Anion, in the complaint against 
lloaM for his marriage with a Cuanite. **Hath 
Jehotar apokca hf Umtf Hath Ha not aho 
•pokenby us?" ''Kum. xil. 1, 1\ A stem rebuke 
was administered in front of iho sacre.! T<*nt to 
both Aaron and Miriam. But the punishment fell 
on Mitinm, as the chief offender. The hat'-fiil 
Egyptian leprosy, of which for a moment the sign 
Km been seen on the hand of bar yoniq|er brothar* 
broke out over the whole penon of the prond pro* 
phetesa. How ^rand was her poritioo, and how 
heavy tbe blow, is implie-l in the cry of anguish 
which goes up from both her brothers. And it Is 
not leas erldent In Ae tilcnt grief of tiia nation 
(Num. \u. lO-iri^. Thi'! stmke, and its removal, 
which took place at Hazeroth, form the last pubhc 
ovont of Miriam's life. She died towarda the dose 
of the wandoings at Kadesh, and was buripd then; 
(Num. XX, 1). Her tomb was shown near Petra in 
we days of Jerome. According to Joaephus, she 
was married to the fimioos Hmt. and, through him, 
was grandmother of the architect Bezalrel.— 
2. A pei-son — whether mmi or woman does not 
appear — mentioned in the gancakfies of the tribe of 
Jndab and honsa of Cekb ft dir. 17). 

IGr'ma. A Benjamite, "chief of the fathers," 
son of Shaharaim by bia wife Hodeeh} born in the 
had Of Monb (1 Ghr. tU. 10). 



IDrror. The two words, mardh (Ex. xxxriiL 
8), and rH (Job nzrii. 18), are vndcrad ** leoking 
<:li»s*" in the A. V., but from the f<int<'it evidently 
denote a minx)r of polished metal. Ibe Hebrew 
women on coming out of Egypt probably brought 
with them mirron Ulw those which were naed br 
the Egyptians, and were made of a mixed metal, 
chiefly copper, wrought with such admirable skill, 
MA-s Sir ti. Willnnsoo (itJic. Eg, iii. 384), that 
they wei« **808aep«{bIo of • Inebo, whidi haa ««« 
been partially revived at the present day, in sooat 
of those discovered at Thebes, tliough buried in tho 
earth ibr aoany oen t arie a . The mirror itself mm 
nearly round, inserted into a handle of wocl, ^tone, 
or metal, wliose torm varied according to the taste 
of the owner. Some presented tha 4gBro of a 
female, a flower, a column, or a rod ornamented 
with the head of Athor, a bird, or a fancy derioe; 
and sometimes the face of n Typhoiiian nwnster was 
introdaoed to BUf^wrt the mirror, serving aa a coo> 
treat to the iMorea whoae beautr waa di^dayed 
within it." The metal of which the mirrors were 
composed, being liable to rust and tarnish, required 
to bo conlantly kept bright (WidLvU. 96; iScdoa. 
xil. 11). This w:i^ done by means of pounded 
pumioe-stone, rtiiilied on with n sponge, which was 
geoarally suspeiKieil from the mirror. Hie obaom 
tango produced by a tarnished or imperfect mirror, 
appears to be alluded to in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The 
obscure word gtiydntm (Is, iii. >-endered 
" glasses" in the A. V. after the Val|pite tptmiia , 
is explained by Se hi oade i ' to signify '*tnagfutat 
di^oM^'of finoBnen. 




lOa'aoL 1. The same ns ^fisu.vKL 2 (1 Esd. 
iz. 44; comp. Neh. via. 4).— S. =Mi8HAEI. S, 
the Hebrew HMM ofMeriMMh (Seof of «o Thico 

Child. 661. 

Mla'gftb, a place in Monb named in mmpnny 
with Neito and Kiriathaim in the denundatioa 
of Jeremiah (zlviii. 1). It appears to be men* 
tioned also in Is. xxv. 12, though there rendered In 
the A. V. "hirh fort." It is possibly id-'ntK^I 
with MmPCH or Moab, named only in 1 ijana. 
uilf. 8. 

Mldi'aoL 1. On'^ of Ibo eons of Uztiel, tlm 
uncle of Aaron and MoaM (&L Tt. 83). Wha i 
Kidnb nd AUkn wt tli'Muk 4ml §u oftri^ig 
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fire, Millttcl and hit brother ELtaphui, at 
tlM eomnuuMl of Mows, remored th«ir bodies from 
the (anctimry, mid buried them without the Ckrop, 
tkar koM titttng taam ferriDg for wiadiM-diBH 
(her. z. 5).— 5Il Od« cf tboM whotftood id Eira't 
left hand wlien he itail the law t i ti e [i.i ] 'k^ fNeh. 
viii. 4).— 4. One of Uuae.l'$ thr«e oumjMuiooa ia 
cafvtiritv, and «f tlio Vkni-fOfti 9t Jttdih (Dhu 
i. T.'ll. 19, ii. !7>. 

Mifth ai, and Hish. eal, one ot ttie towot in tb* 
territory of Aaher (Joeh. six. 36), dkllcd !» tiN 
Genhonite Leriies (xxi. 30). 

Xidi'MiL A Beojamite, mm of Elpaal, and de- 
ieend ii 1 i :-ljah«raiin (1 Chr. riii. 12). 

Villi ma. 1, A aon of Uunwl wut iNwdMr of 
If tMAM (Odi. nr. 14 ; 1 Chr. I. 90). TW H*- 
Kimaui of i'tolemy may represent the tribe of 
ilnhna.— A. A son of Simeoa (1 Cbr. in 2^), 
braditr of MlSSAIf. 71mm tnUiM were per- 
hnr< named aAw tht oUar tralli«% Uidhaw wd 

Tfttiiiaaii^aah. The foorth of the twelvo lion- 
tlico.! GaditM who joiMd fittrid at 2iUaff (1 Chr. 

ill. 10). 

Viafa raitat, tlw, the fourth of the four " famtliet 
ti KiQith-JaailBa," i. t, ooiooiflt Broceeding th«r^ 
from and ftvodinfr town* (1 Chr. ii. 53). 

mspereth. Oue of tho-* who returned with 
Zerubbabel and J««bua £rom Babyloa (Kab. 

▼a. 7). 

Ks're^otiMna'im, a p i in nrrthem Pale»- 
tine, in doM ooDueKion with Zidon*rabbah« i. «. 
fiidoo (Jaak si. 8). 1'he mma oeeara anna again 
io the enumemtion of the distiirfs iTmn-ntng to Iw 
Conquered uiii. (j\ Taken as licUiuw, tlie liteml 
ncaiiing ot (he name Ls *' hiu-ning;; of waters," aad 
•rtwdiagty it it tAicen bj tba old iotttpretore to 
naaft ^warm watcri,** whether natural, i. t. hot 
baths or sprint;* — or artjfuial, i. e. s-dt, glaj<s, or 
aoMhiiig worics. The probabilitj here, as in w 
iBMif other aaiat, ia, that a maaniog hat bam IhraMi 

on a name oripinallv V' 1 i:ii.nni; to another langUftCP. 
and theretbre unintelligiUe to the later occupi^ of 
the oaantrf. Dr. ThomMO traata Micrephoth- 
maim as identical with a oollertinn of springs callwl 
Av»-Mn»hfirif(k, on the s«?«-shore, dot* uuder the 
Rom a^Kakhitra ; hut tiiis the dimidTantage of 
beiiy vciy frr from Sidoo. May it not rather be 
the ptaet with which we are tamiliar in the later 
ItintoiT «.s Zaiepliath ? 

Mitt, a coin curmt in FyeitiM in tba time of 
Mr La«d (Mwh iH. 41-44; L«ha oi, It 
•eemt io PaJectine to hare Iwen the smallest piece of 
teoMf , b«it^ the haif of the farthing, wbidi was a 
cebiof fwrjrlow vaJoe. From St. Mark's explana- 
tion, "two mites, v, h:f h make a fiii-thing " (ver, 
42), it may perhaps be infeiTed tiiat the ikrtliuig 
wac the cnoirooner coin. In the Grsco-Roman 
cdaaga of Paltina, tba twoMnaliest coina, of which 
the BM ari o n is the mem eemmoo, aeem to oorre- 
>[>i^nd to the f.nthint; and the mite, the larp;r 
weighing about twioa as nuich as the •mailer. 

TOlrillh, the name of an mknown dcwrt en- 
campment of tlte Ism<<Iites, meauing, perliaps, 
place ot' •weetBetn " (^Niim. Xixiii. 28, 29). 

MitilUte, th0, the designation of JotiMAPiiAT, 
one of Davidji gmrd in the catakKne of 1 Ctw. zi. 
(rer. 43). 

Xith'redAth. 1. The treasurer of Cyrus king 
of Pcfsia* to wbom the kii^ gnvc the veaaels of the 
Templcv tft )m htm transferred to the bands of 
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Shcahbajtiar (Et. i, 8).— 2. A Pi-T^-m r.f71r-T r'.n- 
tinned at Samaria, in the reigu oi Aiuutiic^, or 
Smerdia the Magian (Ezr. ir. 7). 

mtWdalM. I. (1 Eadr. ii. 11) = MiTHKE- 
©Afir 1.— t. (1 Mr. fi. 16) = Mithredath 2. 

Mitre, [(^r.ows-,] 

MityU'iM, the chief town of Leaboe. and aitit* 
aled an the eaH ooaet of the iahmd. MllyfaM 

the intermi lintr y 1 .i r where St. P.ml stopped for 
the night lietwew Absos and Cuius (Acts xz. 14» 
15). It nay faa fathered from the dwwistaaesa 
of this TOTRpe that the wind waa hlowing from tli" 
N.W. ; and it Ls wm th while to notice that in 
the horboor or in the roadstead of Mityleoe the 
ibip would bo abeltei«d from thai wind. The 
town Itadf was celebrated in Koman tbnes for 
the beauty of iu huilJings. In >t. Prtul'b day it 
bad the pririli^ of a free cttr. it is one of the 
few dCiee of the Aegean which hare ooirtinoed 
without intertstanon to Hourinh till the present 
day. It has given its name to the whole island, 
and is itaalfiwipodkd aomatim* (kutf, umHtkum 

Mit<ih-n. 

Mixed Muitilnde. With the Isoradites wlio 
journeyed from Rameaes to Succoth, the first »tage 
of the £iodos from Kgypt, there went up (Ex. xii. 
38) ** a mixed multitude," who hare not hitherto 
been identiried. AUn Kzra sjiys it sipiilies th0 
Effjrptiaos who were mixed with thnn. Kaahi on 
Nub. Id. 4 identite the •*miBad multitade" of 
Num. and Fxodos. During tlicir ifsidena' in Eg)-pt 
maniage* were naturally contracted between the 
Israelites and the natives. This hybrid race is erU 
dently idluded to \iy Ra^^hi and Alien Kiin, nn l is 
most probably tluit to wiiich letiereiioe u uxsuitt in 
Exodus. That the «< mtxeil mulUtude " is « g«Mnl 
term indoding all those who were not of pure 
Israelite Wood is erident ; more thnn this cannot be 
]Misitively asserted. In Exodtu aud Numbers it 
probably denoted the misceUaneona hangers-on of 
the Hebrew eam|k, whether thejr weiv the iasua 
of spurious mania^;e.'« ^vltli Il^^yptians, or were 
tiiemaelTes Kgypttaiu or b«dougitig to other na* 
tioni. The mum happened on the retora firon 
liabyloo, and in Neh. ziii. 3 (comp. 23-30) a 
shght due is given by whidi the meaning of the 
" mixed multitttde ** smj In mon deliiiiteJf aaoet^ 
tained. 

Mi'nr, tbe Hill, a mountain apparently in the 
northeru pint of tnms-Jordanic Palestine, from 
which the anthor of PaabB xlii. utters hia |ia> 
thetic appeal (ver. 6). The name appears nowhere 

Mia'poh, aud Mis peh. Tiie name bome by 
aereral places iu ancient PateetiDe.*!. IDSPAH. 

The earlieat of atl, in order of the narrative, is the 
heap of stones pded up bv Jacob and Lsibon (Gen. 
ixxi. 48) on Mount Gilead (rer. 25), to serve both 
as a witness to the covenant then entemi into, and 
also as a landmark of the boundaiy bclweeii them 
(ver, h'l). This heap received a name from each 
of the two chief aoton in the tiBinactie»— Galeso 
and Jboaii 6abaik7THA. Bnt it had also a third, 
via. MlZPAH, which it wems f in !lie terms of the 
narrative to have derived from neither party, but 
to hare po sses sed already. TIm mme reoMiiMd 
attached to the aru i 'tit mrr ting-place of Jacob and 
Lal^in, the ^>o\. where their conference had 
ifeen held became a sancttuiry of Jehovah, and a 
place for solemn conclave and dehUMation in times 
of difficulty long aAer. On tliis luiturai '* watch* 
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tvflWt** when the Jait toodi liad b«n pal to 
tlMir niaery by the «hrwl«ned ittiidc of flwBiDe- 

Ammon. di'l the diildr--i i t' I r.i-1 .1 -^('inble for the 
choioe of ft leider (Judg. x. 17, comp. ver. 16) ; and 
when the eotlawed Jephthah had been prerailcd on 
to Ipare bis exile and take tlie h<'.-vl of h!^ jK'opl.-, 
hia lirst act was to go to " the Mi2pah," aitd ou that 
conaecmted ground utter all his woids "before Je- 
hovah.** At Mi7.pah he seemx to have henoefomard 
retdded ; there the fatal meeting took plat-e with his 
daughter on his return from the war (x1. S4), and 
w« om hftrdly doobt th«i on the altar of that aatto> 
Umrj iht ttmn^t terribfo voir was coiwuimnated. 
It oeems mo«t pi oKiMt* that the "Mizpoh-flilpa-l *' 
which is neuUmed here, and here onlj, is the same 
as <Im Imn-llnpah of tht othor parta of the nar^ 
lative; and Ixith, as we shall >-ec aftei-wanls, hip 
urobably identical with the lUMAlH-Mizi'i;H and 
Kamotii-Oilead, so famous in the later history. 
It U sttll iu0re difficult to determine wht>th> r this 
waii uot aUo the place at which the great a^emhly 
of the people was held to dedde on the measures to 
bo taken agajaat Qibaah afler the outrage on the 
Lartte nd hit concuWne (Judg. zx. I, 3, xxi. l, 

6, 8). Mizp;ih is proUahly the sanie ;is RaMai m- 
>Il2i>£U, mentioned Josh. xiii. 2ti onljr. Ramath 
hns-Mlndi wm inoBt protiably idaotkal alaa with 

Kamoth-Oilead. Mizpnh .>till retaineil iit name in 
the days of the Maocabe^, l>y whom it wiis besieged 
and tsK<>n with the otiier ciil« of (I Maw, 

T. 35 ).— 2. A sixiiid Mizpeh, on th<' ftist of .hud.ui, 
was tlia MikLl-bll'MoAB, where the kiig of Uiat 
nation was liring when Drixid committed his parents 
tohisoarB(iSatii.uii.8). The aaote does not occur 
again, nor is then any dne to sitnatioa of tho 
Y].\ci'. It Uiay have bt^'ii Klfi-MUAH, t)ie ni'xiern 
A'trak, or even the great Mount Pisgah.— 8. A 
thiid was Thb Lavd or MiBPSif, or mora accmv 

nlfly "or MtZFAH," tht? ie>idcii(r of the IJivites 
who joined tlif northern cunfedeiiu-y agaiu»t Israel, 
beaded by Jabin king of Haxor (Josh. xi. 3.) No 
other mention is fonnd of this district in the BiM-^ 
unless it be identical with— ^ The Vallrt ok 
MlZPEH, to which the di.scom(ited hosts of the 
iama ooBfadaiaqf ware chaaad bj Joshua (xi. H). 
H iaf eastward from HiBRKraoTH-XAiM ; but this 
nlToids US no a'vsistame, as the situation of the 
latter place is by oo means oertaio. If we may 
rtif OD the peeoliar tern here midereil ** Talley,'* 
then we may ncwpt the " Innd of Mizjmh " or " tl . 
valley of Mizpeh" as identical with that fnormous 
tiact, the great countiy of Coelo-Syria, the Bnka'a 
nlikf? of t!>e tno.1i>m .Aral>s aiic] of tlic ancient H<^ 
bienrs. lint this nni*-t not be takeu for more than 
a probable inference.~5. MiZPKli, a dty of Jndah 
(Jo«h. XV. S8>; in the district of the Shefelah or 
maritime lowland. Van de Veldo suggests its 
identity with the pn-sent Tell f-^/j/f'/''^ — the 
BJancfai^arde of the Ciusaders.«>-6» Mizpeh, in 
Jedi. and Samad ; dsewhere MUFAH, a " city " 
of I'enjaniin, named in the list of the allotment 
betweeu Ikerotb and Cliephirah, and in apparent 
proBunity to Ramah and (jibeon (Jo*h. srid. 26). 
Its oonnexion with the two last-n.imed towns is nlso 
implied in the later history (i K. xv. 22; 2 Chr. 
xri. 6; Neh. iii. 7). It was one of the plai-cis 
fortified by Asa against the incursiooa of tha kings 
of the Bortbem Isiael (1 K. xr. 22 ; 3 Chr. xrt. 6 ; 
Jer. zli. 1* ; and after the destruction of .Ieiii\ii!em 
it became the residence of the superintendent ap> 
pofatsd by the king of Babylon (Jer. ^i. 7, &c.). 
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and the aene ti hie mnrder and of tha r mwantte 
inddaata eonoedfld with the name <^ Mn n ad tiM 

son of Xethaniah. But Mizpiii was n>'>re th;in thia. 
In the earlier periods of the history of Ijtraei, at the 
first fimndaHon of tlie monarchy, it was the great 
sanrtnnnr of Jehovah, tlie sp<K;i.d re»oiiof the pr^>pl- 
in timisiol diihi nlty and .solemn d#iil>eration. It was 
one of the t})ie« holy eitics which Samoel visited in 
turn as judge of the people (vii. G, 16 ;. the other two 
being Bethel and Gilgal. But, unlike Bethel and 
Gilgnl, no record is preserved of the cause or origiu 
of a aMtotityao abmptiy aonoimoedi and yet so foiiiy 
aaserlsd. We have seen that there ia at least aome 

gioiind for Wieviiig tiiat the JIir}>.ili y]»i'K._'n <'f in 
the transactions ot the caiiy part of the period of 
the judges, wae the aadcQt sanctuary in the rauoo- 
t.iitis of Gilead. Is it possible that a$ the old Miz^Lih 
becaiue inaccessible, an emineiKse nearer at hand was 
chosen and invested with tbetaocUty of the original 
spot and ns«\I for the fsime purposes? With the 
couaucst of Jerus;ilein and the establishment there 
of the Ark, the sanctity of Miz|iah, or at least its 
reputatloDt esme to have daciioed. We hear of a* 
religioQs act hi ooniMaefoii wlfli H tUt that aAetiaf 
asv inMy calle^l to<.'ether thither, as to the ancient 
sanctuaij of their ibrefathers by Judaa llaiccabMua» 
" when the Isradltaa asaembled theifwlTa s together 
and (wmf tn \f ;is«epha over :"»,ain>l .T»^nrs;ili-in ; f. r 
in Ha^pha wivs thei« aforvtin>«- a place of piaver 
for Israel" (1 Mace. iii. 46). The tx^snm»«a 
" over against," no le»s tlwn the eimimstancps nf 
the story, seems tu require that fruni Mufiiiii tJtie 
City m- the Temple was Tinble. These oouditiuos 
are satined by tiw poritioa of Soopaai the brad 
rid^e which form* the contfonatioD m the IfooBt of 
Olivea to the north and east, fioni wliVli the tr»- 

veiler gains, like Titua, bis iirst view, and takes hi« 
last fimweO, of the doom, walW tower* of tht 

Holy City. 

Mispar. Properly lIlSPAB, as in the A. V. of 
1C11 and the G«nof« Tcnioiis tha mum Mllift> 

rvfTTH fKzr. ii. 2'. 
Miapeh, [Mizi-AH.] 

Mil nim, the usual name of Egjpt Id the O. T., 
the dual of Mazor, which is less frequently conkjod. 
If the etymology of Mator be sought In tfenvw it 
might signify a ** mound," " biilwHrk,"<'r " citjuir','* 
or again** distress;" but oo one of titese meauiogs ia 
apposite. We prelh', with Oceenhts, to look to the 
Aiahic. Ii; • Kiuv os, one of the mwninir* givvn 
to Mitr i» " led eartli or mud," and this we believe 
ia tha tma etiti ihan itaoom^pondenoe to Ae Egyp* 
tian name of the country, KKM, vsimh sipinfie* 
♦'blark," and was given to it for tiie blackue*.^ of 
its alluvial soil. MizilAllI lint oecinn in the account 
of the Hamitei in Gen. x., where we rend, •* And 
the sons of Ham ; Ctuh, and Mizi'alm, and Phut, 
and CanMn" (ver, 6 ; comp. 1 L'iir. i. 8), If the 
names be in an order of seniority, we oan fonn no 
theory aa to their ectt fa nents frnm their piaeM ; 
bnt if the ari-ancemeiil 1* geu'^n n; 5;ii ;il, the pl r i : 
may aifotd a due to the po»ttiou» uf tiie Hani'te 
fauMB. Cnah would stand ftr*t as the mo»t widely 
spread of these peo^iles, extending fi om I^U lon to 
the upper Nile, the t^mioiy vf M)xia;m would be 
tlie next to the north, embracing tlgypt and its 
Qolonies on the north-west and nar^h«aat. Phut 
aa dependent on Kgypt might follow Ifianilm, 
and ("jMiiKHi as the northen!iinr.t would end the 
list. i%ypt« the " huMi of Ilam.** may Itave bf^n 
tha ninltivf BiBl of th«* AtdT ttocfcib Is th» 
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*nnmen\t'on of tho lkl!rrJte«, thooph we liave trib^ 
extending far U-yond Egypt, we may suppose t)iat 
thef all had their first mat in Mtzr«im» and iprcod 
th«K^. as U dt>tincUy laid of the Philiftin«. Here 
im order !*>»>ms to be geotpraphical, though the 
mme is not rl«far of the Canaaoites. Mizraini, 
therefore, like Cwk. and parinpi Ham, geognphic- 
ally lepmente a ecatrt whancc coknifa went mth 
in the ivinotost priod of po«t-<3iluviim liistoiy. Wo 
nganl the dutnbuUoo ot the Mi mute* a« aitowing 
tliBt thiir eolanics arcia bot a part tf the great 
iiii^M-ntion that giire the Ciisliiti-s the cnnim ii <1 oC 
th« liKiiaii Ocean, and which t'jipliuiui the ntimity 
the Kgyptiaa OMWoniPOta khow us between tlte pre- 
HeJIeni'c Cretans and Cariana (the latter no doubt 
the Lele ces 01 the Grevk writer*) and the Pbilis- 
tiiiea. In the use of the namca Ma/or nn<i Mtzraim 
for Egypt there can be ao doobt that the dual in- 
dicMtei the two regions into whidi tha eooatry has 
.Tiwav* l»o<>n divided by nature -m well as by its 
mhabitaata. It has been suppoMd that Maxor, an 
dMtoet ftam MsiaiiB, ripOfim Lowar Bgjrpt ; but 
tbin conjecture cannot he maintained. 

IQsab* Soo of Reuel and giamWu of Esau 
(Oen. xxsvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. L S7 ). 

Kna wn U hi^v 'rr\\Ay inentionad in Scripture, 
like G81.US, Lviiia. ami oilier*, as one of the' liosu of 
the Apostle Paul (AcU sxi. 16). It is most likely, 
in the tirst plaot, that his nridmoe at thia tima 
was not C'aesarea, but JeruMkm. Ha waa a Cyprfau 
by birth, and may h«v« l>«eii u fih ud of I'. imabiis 
(Acta IT. 36), aad possibly brought to the know- 
Met of Cbristiaaity hf Um. 

Xo'ab, tbe iiaini> nf the MQ of I.ot'8 eldest 
dai;^ter, the elder broUter ot ikn-Amroi, tha pro* 
fcnitar of tha Ammonites (Gen. six. 37); aUo of 
tlie nation descended fu m fiiin. Znar was the 
ciadia of the raea of Lut. t rom tin), ceuue the 
kollMr4ribci apiaad tfaoMelres. Ammom. whose 
dii>pf>^ttion teema throughout to bava been more 
roring axxi unsettled, went to the north-east. Ifoao, 
Vbott habita were more settled and icu-erul, re- 
Mained naaiar their original seat. The rich bigh- 
buids wbtdi erown the e a ate ra side of tiia obaam of 
tlie Dend S« a, nm! cst^m! north w.iids as far aa the 
foot of the mountains of Gilesd, apptsir at that early 
date to bare bonM a mum, which in its Hebrew 
fonn is pr>»<ented to tu as SliAvfd-K i : uliaiin, and 
to have b*«u inhabited by a biaixii oi tlie gi-eat 
i-aoe of the Kephaim. This ancient people, tlie 
Kmim, gradually became extinct before tbe Jioabita*, 
who thus obtuioed poMeasiou of the whole of the ridi 
elevnted tract retifrred to. With tlie highlands 
they oocnpied aim the lowlands at thair ftet. Of 
the viahiiAladirtrktflrthahlghfaui&dwf waianot 
allowed to retain entire p<>M««tfjon. The warlike 
Amorites orassed the Jordan and overran the richer 
trtioB of the tenHaiy on tha north, drivlog Moab 
ck to his original position Irtchind the natural bol- 
wnrk of the Amon. The phuu of the Jordan- 
vallt^y a|>]iears to hare remained in the power of 
^fosib. When Israel reached the boundary of the 
cuuntry, this contest had only Very recently oc- 
cunaJ. Sihon, the Amorite king under whose coni- 
Mnd Heahbon bad been takan, wee atill reigning 
Iberet tba ban«Ae oommemoratinf tha event wave 
still fn*h in tiic popular mouth (Num. xxi. 27-30). 
Of these ereuts we obtain the above outluie only 
fiam tho ftiqumcnta af aaeient documents, which 

art* t"i in l rmli^ldcil ii> tl'r :<H.ords of Nnnil ; r 
«iid Deuieiontaij {JSum. im. '2<KK>; i>«ut. ii. 
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1*^, 11). The pofition into which the Moab.lps 
were dnven by tliu incuisiou of tiie Aujonte* 
was a very cireumicribed oue, in extent not bo 
much as half that which they had lost. But 
<Hi the other hand it was much more secure, 
and was well suitad for tiie occupation of a 
people whoea di^fwaitkm was not ao warlike aa 
that of their neigbboorB. The territory ooea- 

pied by Moiib at the fwrlt^J of its ^reati>t extiiit, 
before the invasion of the Amoritea, dindtHi ititelf 
naturally into three disUnet iiid indepaidmt por- 
tioaa. llach of tbe»e portions npj^rs to have had 
its name by which it is almo!»l ;iiva)Uil<iy desig> 
naled. (1) The enclosed comer or uuiton >>outh of 
the Amon was the "field of lloab" (Kuth i. I, 2, 
6, kc.). (2) The more open rolling country north 
of the Amon, op|io>itc Jericho, and up to the hiiU 
of Gilmd, was the "land of Moab'' (Deut. i. b, 
izxii. 49, &C.). (3) The sunk (Ustriet in the U-o- 
pi<.iU depths of the JoriLm valley, taking its name 
from that of tha sn»t valley iUelf— tiie Aisbah~ 
was the Arboth>ifoab, tha dry nf[ione— in tba 
A. V. very tn(Tirrei.'lly nnt!er»>l the "plains of 
Moab " ^Nuro. xxii. 1, &c.). OutMiie of the hills, 
arhfeh andeeed tha "field of Moob" or Monh 
proper, on the soulh-eaat, lay the vast pasture 
grounds of the a'aste uncultivated country or " Idid- 
bar " which is described as " lachig Moab " on the 
east (Num. xxi. 11). Through tbia latter district 
Israel appeaia to hara appioeched tba Fromised 
Land, ^ome commuuioAtion had evidoat!y taken 
place, thou^ of what nature it is impotisii>le dearly 
to aaoartaia. But whatever tha oowmaatcalion 
may havp hwn, the r«*s!ilt was that Israel did not 
traverse Moab, but turning to the liglil imm^.h! out- 
side the mountains through the ** wilderues*," hf 
tiie east side of tlie territory «bovi> tlL'M iibixl { Deut, 
ii. 8; Judg. xi. 18;, and liually touli up their post* 
tion iu the country north of the Amon, from which 
Moab had ao latal/ been injected. Here the head- 
quarterv of the nation remained for a consxlerable 
t)nie while ihe conquest of liii>haii was being etlei ted. 
It was during tliia period that tlie visit of Ikiaara 
took fdaoe. Tba whale of Ihe oonntrj coat of tho 

J'-t'! ri, with the exception of the one little corner 
i>< t tipied by Moab, was in pwieagion of tlie invatkis, 
and althout^h at the period in questii-n tiie main 
lolv hail desceiiiifd Uim\ the Upper Iivi] lii the 
plaiu« ut >liittim, tiie .\i bgtii-^loub, in tiie Joidau 
valley, yet a great number must have remained oo 
tho npper ievdt and the towns up to tiw very edge 
of the ravine of the Amon were still occupied by 
their .settleineuLs (Niiin. xxi. -4 ; Judg. xi. ;j<'>:. It 

wai a situation fuU of alarm for a uatiou whith had 
alremty snAred ao eeventf. Tha aoeount of the 

whole of these transactions in the Book of NumUi-s, 
perhapy banil/ conveys ao adequate idea ot the nx- 
tremity in wmdi Balak found htmedf in hia ones* 

pe-ti'ii p;:(r»intrT With tlie new nation and thfir 
iiDgiity iJivmity. The couiiexion cif ^loab with 
Midian, and tba oemparatively inoffensive charactei 
oi' the former, an abown in the narrative of the 
eventa which followed the departure of bahiani. 
The latent date at w iiich the two names appear iu 
conhinctioo, is Ibund in tho notice of the daieat of 
Mldbm «hi tho field of Moab" 1^ the Edomito 
king Iladad-ben-Bedad, wl ii h (^ curred hve geiirn- 
tious befure the estabini^iment of the monaichy of 
larael (Geo. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). Alter the 
lonqucst of Canaan tlie rrl-'-rris of ?1oab Willi 
israei were of a mucii cimiuutcr. WiLn the trii^ 
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of B«ijamin, whose posscftbions lit their eastern end 
were separated from thoM of Moeb oaiy hj the 
JordM, thcT had at least one serere struggle, in 
itniM with tlMir kindred the Aoimooitci, aiid aIm^ 
ftr this time onlf, (he wM AnridJtM flvni the 
R>uth ( Juds:. iii. 12-30i. The fifti'l foiitimit^ with 
tiue Oriental pertinacitj to the time of Seul. Uf 
hit slaughter uf the Anmioiiitee w« have fall deMIs 
in 1 Sam. li.. and iiinonjii(it his other conqiipsls 
Moab iseKpeaaily mentioned (I Sam. xiv. 47 i. But 
while inch were their relations to the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, the stoT^ of Rutii, on the other hand, tostitiet 
to the existence of a friendly interoonme b«t\vien 
Moab and Bethlehem, one of the towm of Judah. 
hj his descent from Roth, Dftvid may be aaid to 
have had Moabite Mood in hit Tdni. The i«1e> 
tioti-inp was Miirictent, especially when comhinc^i 
with the blood-feud betweea JUoab and Beojamin, 
•Iraidf ailaded to, to wamnt hie ricKinf; the land 
of his .nict^tn-ss, and rommittinE; )iis p.irptits to 
tile ptutt^lion of the kii^ of Moab, when liani 
pressed by Saul (I Sam. xiii. 3, 4). Bat here all 
friendly relation stops for cxer. Th*» next time the 
name is mentioned is ia Uie luxuunt of Durid's war, 
at least twenty years after the List mentioned ereut 
(2 Sam. riii. *2; 1 Chr. iviii. 2). So signal a 
rengeance can only have been occasioned by some 
art ot' pei Hity or insult, like that which brotight 
down a similar treatment on the Ammonites (2 Bum, 
Jr.). It hat been conjecturvd that the kinfr of Moab 
b^'traycd the tru'it win Dr'i l n ^i 1 him, and 
either himself killed Jease and his wii'e, or sur- 
Kodered them t» SauL Bat this, thoogh not nn- 
proKi'tl*', is Dfvthinp more than conjecture. It must 
hare hwii a cousiiitjaLIe time before Moab reeorei^ed 
front N<> so\ <'ie n blow. At the dismption of the king- 
dom, Moab seems to have fiillen to the northern 
i«alm. At the death of Ahab, eighty yean later, 
we find Moab piying htm the enormous tribute, 
apparently aaoosl, of lOO/XK) rams, and the aame 
aamber of wethen with their fleens. It ts not 
i\irprisiii'4 that the Moabitt^s should h:\ve th-' 
moment of Ahab's death to throw oD so burden- 
•omc a yoke; bat It is sdrptWng, tltat notwMh- 
atwnding such a drain on their re<.-)tii'ce*, they wn f 
TPsdy to incur the risk and I'XjjcnM* ot" a war with a 
ptnte in every respect far their 8U]ieHor. Their tirst 
step, afler asserting their indqmidence, was to 
attack the kingdom of Judah (2 Chr. xx.). The 
nrmy was a hu^^e hct<;rogeneous horde of ill-naaorted 
eienicnti, and the expcd^ioo contained within itadf 
the elements of Its own drstrnrtlon. As a nataral 
cnii'^^iuenco of the late events, Israel, Jnd ili, nn ! 
£(lom united in an attack on Moab. The three 
oontedemte armies approadied not as ostial by the 
north, but round the southirn pnd of th*» tVad S<?a, 
thixiu?h the p;iiched valk-ys of upp«?r K^Ioqi. As 
the host rnme near, the king of Moab, douhtl«a the 
same Mesha who threw otf the yoke of Ahab, as- 
semUed the whole of his people on the boundary of 
his territory. Here they remained all night on the 
watch. With tiw anproach of momiof the sun 
mse saMenly above me horim of the MlUng plain, 
and ."^hone with a hloo(i-n>l v , 'i a multitude ot 
pools in the bed of the wady at their feet. To 
them the condoiioik was inevftab!*. The amy 
had, likp their own on 'he late octwinon, fnileii out 
in the night; these red p(H>is were tlie U(mA of the 
slain ; those who were not killed had fled, and no- 
thing stood between them and the pillage of the 
camp. The cry " Moab to the spoil 1 " was raised, i 
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Down the slopes they rushed lo hesdlorg disorder. 
Then occurred one of those scenes ol catoo^fe wh^a 
can hsppen but once or twice in tlie existence of a 
natien. The Moabites fled back in cnofwioB, M- 
lowed and eat down at every step by their siieniim. 
Far iiiw 1 1> the pursuit rc.ach, among tii*? dtit* 
and farms and orchards of that rich district: nor 
when the shrafhtar was a«er was the hstrHd werie 
of 'f -^'r if tion done. At List the »fm[:i:Ie tollrtttil 
iti^lt at Klil-RAIUSETn. Here Htsim luck tiiago 
with his fsally and wtlh the remnants of his army. 
The hficrhts aroimd were covered with Miners, 
who diiKihargeii their volleys of stones on the L>:>wa. 
At length the annoyance could be borne no longer. 
Tlien Meiha, coUeoting roond him a forlorn Imps 
of 700 of his best warriors, made a desperate sally, 
with the intention of cultini^ his wav tliix>iij;h to 
his special foe the king of Kdom. But the enemy 
wem too stmng for Mm, and be was drivsn bach. 

.\nil then canip a liffin j < own to a tr.i^fly alr»:'ady 
so teiriUe. An awful spectacle amazed and bar> 
riiied the besiegers. The king and his eldest aaa, 
the heir to tli*- throne, mounted the wall, and, in 
the sight of the thousands wiio ooveied the ^i<i>>> ot' 
that vast amphitheatre, the &ther killed and burnt 
bis cllild as a propitiatoiy sacrihoe to tlie cruel gods 
of his oonntry. In the Burden of Moab " pro- 
nounced by Isaiah (chaps, xv., rri.), we poaaess a 
docameni Aill of interesting details as to the nendi* 
tion of thernitlon, atthetfaneorthedcath of Afaa 
king of Jud ill, II. C. T'JG. This jxii.sii;:c of Isai ih 
cannot be considered apart from tiiat of Jeremiab, 
chap, xlviii. The hitNr wns pranoonesd nosn thaa 
a century later, about the year (JlKl, ten or twelve 
years before the invasion of Nt'linihudiMaaar, by 
which Jerusalem was de^itroved. The difficulty of 
so many of the towns of Ileubcn boinp mf-ntiot 
as already in the possession ot 3Jt«b. mav |«eih;i;-i 
be explained by iemembering that tli** idolatry t4 
the ndgfabouring rntions- and tbarefors of M«a^ 
had been adopted by the tiwis-JorAmic tribes for 
some tinip I'lrvirmsly to the final de|>oi1ation Lr 
Tiglath-pUeser (aee 1 Chr. v. 25), and that many 
of the eanetunries were prabably even at the date 
ofthcorisinnl delivery of the dentmoiatiou in the 
hmdi> of the prie.«ts oi Chemosh and Miloom. Oa 
the other hand, the calamities whidi Jenvniah de- 
scnbes, may hare been inflicted in any one of the 
numerous visitations from the Assymo aiuiy, uud«r 
which these unhappy countries suffered at the 
period of his prophecy ia npid suneesrien. Bal 
the tmeertainty w the etaet dates refbrred fa ia 

tlipv? sevpial d<'niin« '.iti HI/ do^ Ti"t in llie lc■a^t 
altect the interest or Uie value of the allusions they 
contain to the oomlltion of Moah. Thsy hmt tba 
evident rtamp of p"rtr;iiture by artists who knew 
thcii subject thoroughly. The fiation appears in 
them as high-spirited, wealthy, populous, and STWi 
to a certain extent, dvili.s4<d, enjoying a wide reput* 
ation and popul^urity. Anti »>inoe the descriptions 
we are considering are adopted by certtiuJy two, 
and probably three prophets, Jsrsmiah, Uaiah, and 
the older seer, ottndinf over a period of aearfy 
SUO years, u . tm ly .ifely conclude that they are 
not merely temporary drcnmstaaoes, but were tha 
endaring ohaneMfllies af tha people. In tUa osa 
there mn he no doubt that ,inn>iii_'st the pastoral 
people of Syi-ia, Miuib Ktooci neit to Israel io all 
matters of material weilth and civiliaatiOO* Half 
the allusions of IsaiJih and Je:r mi ih i'l t)(e jw**n:res 
irferrsd to must liar ever rcmam obacuie. jdauy 
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M pre wi ona, also, »uch as thi? "wrq^iing of Jazer," 
the ** heifer ut' thrw \f»n old," Uie •'.sh;uJo\v of 
Hcritboa," the liont, mast be unintelligible. But 
Bothing CM obiGiin or raider obtoleto the tone of 
tcndciuMi moA affeetloa which makes itirtf fblt in a 
liniidned expressions throughout thcv precious Ja^u- 
inento. Lniah xtean to the subject in another 

racf<»r than b#fc«re, viz., xxv. 10-12. Here the 
ext«nniraition, the utter annihilation, of Moab, is 
contemplated hj the Prophet with triomph, as one 
of the fii-st result* of the i?-pst;iblishmentof Jehovah 
OQ Mount Zion. Between the tinie of Isaiah's de- 
nunciation and the destruction of Jeruaakm we 
hare luirdly a reference to MoAb. Zephaniah, writ- 
ing in the reign of Josiah, reproaches them (ii. 8-10) 
for their taunts against the people of Jehovah, but 
oo acta of hostilitjr ore reooided either oo the one 
oMe or fhe other. Kruui one puitige m Jovniih 
(txv. 9-21; deliver.-l in tin' f -irth yf^r of Je- 
huiokira, just beibie the dr»t appearaooc of Nebo- 
chadoeszar, it ie tipporeni Aat it wee the belief of 
the P .«vpfi.'t th.-il the nations surrounding Israel — 
and -lloab among the rest — were on the eve of de- 
VMfatiea hy d» Chaldaeans and of a captivitjr for 
serentjr yean («e Ter, 11), from which howerer, 
they should eventually be restored to their own 
country (ver. 12, and xlviii. 47). From another 
reoord of the events of the eeine period or of one 
«oIt joal enheequent (2 K. xs&t. II), it would appear, 
howt>vfr, tlint Mr>nli m.nle toiTns with the Chnl- 
danna, and tor tlie time acted in concert with them 
in hnnMini; end plonderh^ the ktngden of Je* 
lini:iklin. Four or fiv(» years later, in the first ywr 
of Z«dekiah (Jer. xsvii. 1), these hostilities must 
Imto cCMed, for there wiis then a regular intei^ 
eonrie hetweeo IMoah and tlie court at Jeniaalpm 
(ver. 3j, possibly, as Bunscn sug^tsts neji^tiatiug a 
combined resistance to the common enemy. The 
bmot of the alonn mast have falica on Judoh and 
Jenanlem. In the time of Eiekiel, the cities of 
"Si'vxh were ftill tlotirishinjx, '' tho glory of the 
oouutry," destined to become at a future day a 
prey to the Beoo-kedMn, the <*neD of the EMt*^— 
the Bedouins of the threat ilcs.'rt of the Eufihrate^ 
(tx. ixv. a- 11). After the return fi-om the cap- 
tivity it was a MeabttCf Sanhallat uf HoroiM^nif wlio 
took the < hi»'f port in annoying and endenvouring to 
bindfei- the <i^>«nitions of the R-builderii of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii. 19, iv. 1, vi. 1, &c.). During the in- 
torral eince the return of the iii«t eaniTaa from 
BdMrhM the ill*>g:il {>ractk« of marrfa]e;ee between 
the .lewK and thf other jK-oplc around, Moah amongst 
the rest, had become frequent. Even among the 
iSunUiai of inail who reumied from the captivity 
Wa» one h«ring the name of PAnATir-Mo ah Kzr. 
II. S, viii. 4; Meh. tii. 11,, &o.), a name which 
tnu.<t certainly denote • Meahtte oonMtien. In the 
bofih" of JudilJi, the sc»»n<> of which is In id ."^hr i^'v 
afler the retm-n from cnptivity (iv. 3), Moabites 
mm! Ammonites are represented as dwelling in their 
MMieniseata and as obeying the call of the Assyrian 
general. In the time of Eusebitu, i. e. dr. a.d. 
."'^0, the name npj^x'ars to have been attached to the 
district^ aa weU as to the town of ttahbath, hoih 
of whieh wont oelM M«iK It abo Hogeitd lor 
■Nne time in t^r ji i u f the ancient Kir>Maab, 
;rhich, as Charnkmoba, is mentioned by Ftolemy, 
and AS Iste as tlte Cotraell of Jeraitalem, A.D. 588, 
formed the of a bishop und-T the .same title, 
biiioe that time the modem name Kerak )m auper> 
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seil<>d the older one, and no trare of M^ab has 
been found either in rt-torils or in the country 
itself. Like the ct! ipr (oiintries t-;ist of JovAttI* 
Uoab has ^>e*n very little visited by Ktirop^ins, and 
beyond its genei-al chai-acteristics liurdiy anything 
IS known of it. hi one thing all agiee, the extra- 
ordinajy number of nrini which are acatletred over 
the oonotrr. Hie whole country b undtilating, 
and, aiter the general level of the pl.iteau is n-achrd, 
without any serious inequalities \ and in this and 
the abeenoo of eonapienoos TegetatloB has • oert^ 
n'semblance to the downs of our owti R>nthern 
couuties. Of the language of the >]oab)ta> we know 
nothing ornext to nothing. In the few communi- 
cations recorded as taking place between them and 
Israelites no interpreter is mentioned (»iee Ruth ; 
1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4, kc.). For the rehgion of the 
Moabitee see Cbemosu, Molccu. PKoa. Of their 
habits and costonu we hare hardly a traoe. 

Koadi'ah. A priest, or family of priests, who 
returned with Zerubbabel. The chief of the bouse 
in thetfaneof JoiaUmtheaonof JcBhmwwPfttaf 
Neh. xii. 17). Elaewhm (Neb. tii. 5) calMl 
Maadiah. 

Hoehmnr, tho Brook, a torretit. i. e. n v^y^ 
mentioned ouly in Jud. vii. 18. The torrent Jloch- 
mar may be either the Wady Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slopes of which Akrabeh stands, or the 
Wad^ Ahmar, which is the oontiiuittioii of tho 
former caitwanls. 

Mo'dilL, a ydnce not tnentione'l in either Old or 
New Tcetameut, though rendered immortal by its 
coopMrioo with tho htstonr of the Jewe hi Iho lok 
terval between the two. It was the native city of 
the Mnccnbaean family (1 &lacc. ziii. 25), and as 
a necessary consequence oootaloed their ancestral 
s^|>iilrhre (li. 70, ix. 19\ It wai hei-e that Mat- 
taliiias struck thelU&t blt>w of H'-i<t^uic<'. Mattathina 
himself, and auheequeutly his sr.ns Judas and Jo* 
nathao, were buried in the &mily tooib, and over 
them Simon erected a Btmrture which ie minutely 
de^rribed in the Uxik of M.K-caljr'es (xiii. 25-30j, 

and, with leM detail, by JoseDhu«. At Kodin tho 
Maeeab aM B armies eocampea on the em of two 

of their nwst memorable victories — that of Jud^ia 
over Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace. xiii. 14), and 
tlv-a of Simon over Cendeibeus (1 Mace. xvi. 4), 
the last battle of tlic vetpmn chief U tbie assas- 
sination. The only indiatttoQ of Uue poisttiim of 
the place to W gathf^reil from the above noticeB is 
contained in the lost, fmm which we imy faifier 
that it was n«tr * tho plain " i. 9. the great mari- 
time lowland of I'hilistia 'ver. .'it. 15t Hlnv>biu* 
and Jotime it is specified as near Dtospolia, L e. 
Lydda ; wMIe the netfoo In the Uiehna f P<s(icA<in» 
ix. 2), ftiul the comments of Darfenom nnd Mai- 
mooides, state that it wah i:> (Koinan) miles from 
Jerusalcni. At tho same time the dcseriplIoD of 
the monument seems to impty that the spot was so 
lofty iAs to be visible from the sea, and %q near that 
even tho deteik of the sculftare were discernible 
tJierefrom. All these conditions, CBOS|rting the last, 
are tolerably folfilled in either of the two sitca 
called Lcitr&n and Kuhdb, , The in< diaev;il and 
modem traditioo phuas Modio at &6a, an emiaOMe 
sooth of JThtMsmm*; hot this hetn; not wae/n 
than 7 miles from Jerusdem. wliile it is as much 
as 25 from Lydda and 30 from the sea, and al.<>« tar 
ranoTsd fiom the phdn of Philistla, i> at variance 

with every one of the mnditinns impiieJ in the 

records. The monuments are said by itlusebios to 
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have been still shown when he wrote — a.d. circa 
820. Anj restoration of the structure iVom so im> 
perfect an account as that given in the book of Miic- 
oabves and by Josephus can never l>e anything 
more than conjet-ture. But in its absence one or 
two questions present thomselrw. (1.) Tho " ahipa " 
{TKoTa, nmes). The sea and ffi |Ninaits were to 

alien to the ancient Jt-ws, ami the life of the Macca- 
baean heroes who preceded Simon was so unconnecte«i 
therewith, that it ia didkult not to sup|xxse that 
the woiid is cnrni[ite<l fiotn wlint if ori;;iiirilly wast. 
It it perhaps more rea^^onable to s<)p]H>!>e that tlie 
sculptures wei« intended to be symbolicnl of the 
departed heroes. (2.) The distance at which the 
**^pa" wei^ to be seen. De Saulcy ingeniously 
snggeita that tlw true meaning is not that the 
•eulptarM could bo disoerood from the vessels in 
the IfoditomnMU, but that tb^ won wortliy to 
bo iupMled bj tfaoM who ven ailon hj pr> 

■M. In 1 E«L TliL "UtouHUM 41m 

son of Rinnui" fF.zr. riii. 83), • LoTitib ^ Otllod 

Mwth the son of ijabban.** 

Moladah, a city of Judah, one of those which 
lay in tlic diNtrict of " the south," next to Edom 
(Josli. IV. 26, xix, 2). In the latter tribe it re- 
mained at any rate till the reign of David (1 Chr. 
ir. 28)i but by tho timo of the cnptiritr it oeems 
to hsTO come hutk into tho hands of Judah, by 
whom it was n ir.habiteil after the captivity (Xeh. 
zi. 26). In the Onomostiooii a plaoe named ifala- 
thn ii fpokoB of M in tho interior of Darams; and 
further it is mentione<l ■.\<i 4 miles from Arad and 
20 from Hebron. Ptolt-my aLtospenks of a Ma]i> 
altha M near Elusa. The requitementi of these 
notices are all very fairly answei*tl by the position 
of tiie mf'lern el'Milh. El-Milh is about 4 Eng- 
lijih miles from Tell Arad, 17 or 18 ftOB Hdbcoo, 
and 9 or 10 duo cost of Ikcrsheba. 

Xditi 1. Tbuhemetk. This word oorars in 
the list of unclean bii-ds in Lev. li. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 
16 (A.V. **swaa"), and in Let. zi. 30 (A. V. 
** inolo'%. Bochart has anroed wffli nradi finvo 
in behalf of tlio " ch inu leon" luingthe iinshcmdh. 
The onlj clue to an identitication of Uli^tevMth is 
to bo waA in tto etymology, and hi tiw oontat In 
which the word occurs. Bochart conjectures that 
the root from which the Heb. name of this a^ture 
is derived, has reference to a vulgar opbioo amongst 
the ancients that the thameieon lived on air. It is 
probable that tlie animals meiitionetl with the tui- 
ihtmeth (Lev. xi. 30) denote ditferent kinds of 
liards ; perhaps then^ore, sioco the etymologr of 
the woH is favourable to that riew, the dumefeon 
may be the animal intended by tiiuhemeth in Lev, 
xi. id. The chameleon belongs to the tiibo Dtwiro- 
fOMft^ order Aonni; the fiiniilf inhabito Aain and 
Africa, and the south of Euiope ; the C. vulgaris is 
the species mentimied in the Bible. — 2. Chipk&r 
firm ionndttwl *'iBoloi'* bf the A.y. ia la. ii. 




20. Perhaps no reference is made by the Hebrew 
woi^ to ucf partlcolar animal, but to the holes 
and burrows of rats, mice, &c., which wo kaew 
frequent ruins and deserted places. 

Moloch. The fire-god Molech waa the tntdwf 
deity of the children of AnunoOf and eBBsntially 
Umtieal with the MoabHidi Cheraoah. Flro-ffMb 
app' ar to have Wen common to all tbo Ouiaanite, 
Syrian, and Arab tribes, who wonlii|ipod tho de> 
stroctive element under an outward symbol, with 
the most inhuman T\\»^. Among these were humaa 
sacrifices, puriticAtions and ordeals by tire, devoting 
of the fiiat>bom, mutilation, and vows of perpetual 
celibacy and virginity. To this class of divinities 
belonged the old Caiia:miti»h Molech. The root of 
the word Molech is the same iis tliat of mclcc, or 
" king," and hence he is identitini w ith Malcham 
(*• their king") in 2 Sam. xil. 30, Z< ph. i. 5, the 
title by which be was known to the l-ra< !ite*, a< 
being invested with r^al honours in his character 
aa a tntebiry deity, the lord and maeter of hi« 
people. Our translators have recognised this ident- 
ity in their rendering of Am. v. 26 (where " your 
Moloch" is litei-ally " your king," as it is given in 
the mai-i^n), followinp the Tireek in the sp».'»?.h t f 
Stephen, in AcU vji. 43. The fiut direct histoucai 
allusion to Molech- worship is in the description of 
Solomon's idolatry in hia old age (1 K. xi. 7 Two 
verses befbre, the same deity is called MiLCOX. 
Most of the Jewish interpreters my that in t.ie 
worship of Molech the children weie not burut, 
hot mado to pass between two baming pyi es, as a 
parifioalory rite. But the allusions to tin.' actual 
sinoghttr are too plain to be mistaken ; and A ben 
Ezra, in Us nolo on Lor. sviiL SI, says that to 
cause t'l piss tlirough" is the same as " to bum." 
ConijMie L>eut. xii. 31 ; Ps. cvi. 37, 38; Jer. vu. 
31, xix. .') ; 1:2. xvi. 20, 21, xxiii. 37. Tiie woP" 
ship of Molecli is evidently alluded to, though not 
expressly mentioned, in connexion with star-worship 
and the worship of Baal in 2 K. ivii. 16. 17, zxi. 
5, 6, which seenu to show th^it Moirch, tho flsna* 
god, and Bnnl, the sun-tcod, whitevcr ttcir dis- 
tinctive attribute^, a:iJ whether or not the latter 
is a geneiBl appeilotioQ including the former, were 
wor&hipped with tho sane rUas. The saerifioe of 
children is said by Movers to have bw*n not so 
much an expiatory as a purificatoiy fiXjt, by which 
the victims were purged finro the dross of the body 
an ! atf.-iin(xl union with the deity. But the Mcri- 
fu-e of Mesha king of Moab, wiien, in despair at 
failing to cut his way throui:}i the overwhelmin| 
forces of Judah, Isiael, and Edom, he oHered up his 
eldest son a bumt-oflering, probably to Chemosh, 
his national divinity, has more of the character of 
an expiatoiy rite to'appcaaa an angry deity tlwa of 
a oamBonial porMkation. Aeoonluig to JewUi 
tradition, from what si'urce we know not, the 
imago of Molech was of brass, hollow within, sad 
was situated witiioot Jenisalem. Kha^ (an 8 K. 
xxiii. 10) describes it as " set within seven chapels 
and whoso od'ered tine flour they open to him 
one of them ; (whoao offered) turtle-doves or yoaag 
pigeons they open to him two ; n lamb, they open 
to him thw; a mm. they open to him four; a 
calf, they iij ini to him live; an ox, they open to 
liim six } and so whoever odhrad his son tliey epm 
to him acTCB. And bis 6co was (that) of a cal^ 
and hia liands sti etched forth like a man who opens 
Us Imbos to receive ^sometiiing) of his neighbour. 
And th^Uadtod it with finv tho priasls'taok 
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the bnbp an i put it into tlic hands of Moloch, and 
the half <:ave up the ghost. And whj WM it 
called Tophet and Hinnom? BcoNlM ihtj lued 
to make a noiae with drums {tfiphinCi thai the 
lather might not hewr the cry of" his rhild .md have 
fktj upoQ bim. and return to him. Hinnom, be- 
cAiwe tiM babe waiM {mmakm), and Cha nolae of 
}iis wiiiling went op. Another opininii f 'ls. th.it it 
wo* callfti) Hinnom Uccauce the priesta use^l to 
•ar, ' llnj it proAt theat may it be !«weet to thee I 
rniy it 1- <T vwivt savour tr» thee!*" All this 
d«taU is protnably ns tictitiou* as tlie etymi>k«,;ies 
art maouud, but we hnre nnthing to supply its 
pbice. hy these chapels Lightfoot expkuDS the 
allusion in Am. r. 26, Acta vii. 43, to *' the taher* 
MiCl* of Moloch." It was more probftbty a shrine 
ar mA in which tbe figora «f the god wa* oarriad 
In firooemiMiii, or wU(£ oontaiiMd, at Blovm «on- 
jecturiN, th? Inmes «f chil<ln ii who haJ lieen sacri- 
tic<Hl and were used for magical purposca. Maiiy 

are fbund in aodeiit 
wn'f«-rs, which mar be compared with the rJpsrrijv 
tioiu io the Old Teiitament ot tli«> luanner iit wlitch 
Jlolceh VBx worshipped. The Carthapniaii«, ac- 
cording to Aiigu>tiiip, ofTened children to Saturn. 
Among the Kliodiims a man was offered to Krono« 
on the 6th July. Aocoixling to Manetho, Amosis 
aboliitbed tiie taaie pnictka in EgJPt ai HciiopoJia 
sAcred to Juno. Suwhoniatho relatea that tfaa 
Phwnii-ian^, on the t>cca>ion of any s^reat ralAmitjT, 
aacritioed to Saturn one of their leUtires. Diodorus 
Stcnlaa (n. 14) raoords that th« Carthag^aiant, 
when besieged br AgnthoiU-s tyranf of Meily, offeied 
in public SiiciiHoe to ^atui n 20U of their noble>t 
diudraa« while «thera voluntarily deroted them- 
iwlvpR to the numlx-r of 'M>0. Ills (W ription of 
the ittatuc t)ie jTi^il <iiih'rs hut >h'.:htly fiom th.it 
of Molech, which lias been qiioti^l. MoIh^, *' the 
kin;;," was the lord and master of the AromiHiites; 
their coontrj ww his possession (Jer. xlix. 1), a.s 
Monb was the heritage otChHmi>>h ; the pnnces of 
the Jaod ware the princes of Makham (Jer. xlix. 3 ; 
Am, u 15). His prie«ta were men of rmk (Jer. 
j'ix. " , t.iklnc prf<'c<ien<'e of the piiin-e-. So tlic 
pt iest of Hercules at Tyre was second to the king 
(JnitiDt xviii. 4, $5)« and lilce Molecfa, the god 
himself, Baal Chamman, i>; Methwt, the kinj of 
the city." The pricsta of Molech, like iho6e of 
other idols were called Ghenarim (2 K. SsUl. 5 ; 
Hew. J. 5 ; Zfph. i. 4). 

Xo li. Mahu, the son of Merari (1 Esdr. viii. 
47 : p. Kzi . viii. 18). 

Xolid, the sou «f AUahur by hia wife AbibaiJ, 
nnd dcMendant of Jemhaieel (1 Chr. H. 29). 

Moloch. The Hebrvw corre>p)<iui!iiij; to " your 
Moloch ''in the A. V. of Amos v. 'ZQ is malkeketn^ 
four khif .** a« la the narfin. In aeoardaoce 
with the Greek of Act<5 vii. 4f5, whi>'h followof! the 
LXX. of AraoSfOor traoshitors hav«> tulopled a tot in 
of tlie Dame MoLECH vhidi does not exist in 
Hebrew. (Je-etiius comjwrcs with the taber- 
nacle" of 3I(jloch tlie Mtcivd tent uf tiie Car- 
tiu^fliiUI mentioned by Diodorus (zx. 65). It 
wna more probably a kind of palanquin in which 
th« {tnaf^ waa caniod in proeeiinon^ a custom 
Wli ii 1 illuili'.l to in I>. xlvi. 1 ; Kpist. (if.h i-. 4. 

Uom cUs. Maadai, of the looi of Baoi Esdr. 
ix. 34; comp. Est. i. 34). 

IbnUBJ. Thia article tnnts of two pr?nri]^l 
niftUen. the unooioed moner and the coined money 

in tlia Blhla. 1. Ohooihsd. Kohbt. 
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1. ITncoincd Moncu in getieral. — It is well knowu 
that ancient nationa that were without a coiliagW 
wei|^Md the precious metals, a pi-actice representol 
on the Egyptian monuments, on whidi gold and 
silver aie shown to have been kept in the form of 
rin^ The gold rings found in the Celtic oountriea 
have been held to hsTe had the same nae. We 
h.ive no certain recoitl of the use of rinc-"ioii'*y or 
other uncoined money in antiquity ezc«'pting among 
the Ejprptians. It can aoarcrfy be doubted that the 
.\ssyrians and Bahyltmians adopted, if they Hid not 
originate, thia cust«m.— '2. The Antiquity of Coined 
Jfetwy.— Raspeeting the origin of coinage there am 
two accounts seemingly at varinni-e: some saying 
that Fhidon Iring of Argos first struck money, and 
according to Ephorus, in Aegina; but Heii>Jotus 
ascribing its inventinn to the Lydinns. The former 
statement proljalily n-femto the origin of d*e eoionge 
of Kuropean (irwf. tlie latter to tliat of A>iatic 
Greece. On the whole it seems reasonable to carry 
up Greek eofnage to the 8tb eentary 11.C. Pon^y 
Asiiitic coiiiaee ninnot be taken up to so enrlv •■\ 
ii<ite. 'I'iie more aix'haic Persian coins M!em to be 
of the time of Duins Hystaspis, or p(ta!>ibly Cyme, 
and certainly not much ohler; and there is no 
Asiatic money, not of Greek cities, that awx be rea- 
sonably assigned to an e;\rlier j^rioil.— 1^. Notices 
<f UncoM Maneif in the 0. T.— There is no dis* 
tinet mention of coined money in the books of the 
0. T. wiitten l^'foie tlie n tuiii fiom Babylon. In 
the biiitory of Abraham we read that Abimdech 
gave the patHarch ** a thousand [pieoes] of ailecr," 
apparently t/i piinlnse veil-; f.ic Sarah and her 
attendauta; but the |»u;iWi|:e is extiemely dillicult 
(Gen. XX. 16)« The narnitive of the purchase of 
tlie burial-jilnce from Kphrou civi-< ftrrlher in- 
sight into tlie \ise of money at tiint tunc (^<»en. 
xxiii. 3, 9, 16). Here a curretMsy is clearly indi- 
cated like that which the monuments of Kgypt 
show to have- been there used in a very remote 
age. .\ .similar pureIi;L-.e is recorded of Jacob, who 
bought a parcel of a iield at i>halem for a hundred 
keattaha (xxxiH. 18, 19). But what is the knituh? 

The old interjnet^rs Ktippns.-,! it to nii-aii a l;imb, 
and it has been imagined to have been a coin bar- 
ing the figurs of a lamb. Thrmighont the history 
of Joseph we imA ^vlAi-nty of tin? t osisfant use ol' 
money in pi etereiiia" t*> barter ((ifu. xliii. 21, xlvii. 
13-16). At the time of the Kxodns money seems 
to have been still weighc<l (Kx. x\x. 13;. Here 
the shekel hi evidently a weiL;ht, and of a special 
system of which the stnudni-d examples were prob- 
ably kepi by the prints. Tiiroii^hout the Law 
moner is spoken of as in onlinaiy use ; but only 
•ilver mumy, £;oM I*-iiij inentioneil n* valualiN-, 
but not clearly as used in the same manner. We 
may thua aum up our results respectfni; the tnooey 

nx'ntioued in the Ixi 'k> of Sciipture wiittiTi 'wtore 
the return from Babylon, i'luni the time of Abra- 
ham silver money apfteara to have been in general 
use in li}:ypt and Cauiutn. This nion*-y was wciijhttl 
when its value had to be determined, and we may 
therefore conclude that it was Hot of a settled 
svstem of weights. Since the mooey of Egypt and 
that of Cbnaan are spoken of together, we may t«M« 
.vpuably .*>iip|H)>e they whic of tiie fsime kiii'l. It is 
eveu probable that the form in both cases waa 
dmlhr or the eame. shice the ring-money of Egypt 
resemhles the ordinruy riii':;-iiioii.-y of the Celt.<, 
among whom it was probably bi>t introduced by 
the i^oQukiantnden. We find no eridenoa m the 
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Bible of the urn of OBinfld maatj hf tiw J««n bifera ' 
the time of Einu^IL Coinkd Mom v. 1. T/ie 
Prmeqtal Monet<try Syttema of Antiquity. — Some 
Dottoe of the |)r:tif ipid moaetary qnrtenu of an- 

tiquity, iw determin*?.! by tlie joint evidence of the 
coins and of ancient writers, is neoeKsaiy to render 
tbo next aeetion oompreheDiible. The eanJeat Greek 
co^ns, br which wc here intenii tho-^o stnirk in tho 
a^re before the Pei-sian War, are of tha* taieiitji or 
standardt: the Attic, the Aeginetan, and the Mace- 
donian or earlier PhoeDidan. The oUert coins of 
Atheiu, of Aefpna, and of Macedon and Tbiuce, 
we should sriect as typical respectively of these 
standards; obtaining as the weight of the Attic 
dradiin about 67*5 grains troy ; of the Aeginetan, 
about OG; of tl." Maiviinian. about 58, or 
1 16, if its drachm be what is now generallj held to 
be (hi didnKhm. The eleetnim coinage of Asia 
Mfnor proljubly affords exampN^s of the Uise by the 
Greeks of a fourtlj tilent, which may Ije called the 
htor Phoenician, if we hold the staters to have 
been tetradrachtns, for their full weight is about 
248 grs. ; but it is possible that the pure gold 
which they contain, about 18>> grs., should alone 
be taken into account, in which case ther would be 
didnulims on the Aeginetan standaH. The Babcflc 
taknt of tin' vMif( ; - we recos^nizc nowhi ip in the 
floilMge. We must now briedj trace the histoiy of 
flum talents, (a.) The Atttc talent was ftoni a 
VWJ early j^wriod thf ^tandurd of Athens. If Solon 
nallj reduced the weight, we have no money of the 
city of the older currencjr* Corinth followed tlie 
same system; and its use was difTns4».| l«y the great 
intiuence of these two li>ading cities. In Sicily and 
Italy, after, in the case of the former, a liroit^ use 
of uie Aeginetan talent, the Attic weight became 
ttniTcrsal. After Alexander's time the cAher talents 
were partly restored, but the Attic always re- 
mainm the diief. (6.) The Aegioetaa talent was 
mainly used in Greece Proper and tfao Islands, and 
seems to have been annihilated by Alexandt r. cr by 
the genenil issue of a coin equally assignable to it ur 
the Attic standard as a hemidraidim or a ietrtboUm. 
(c) The MaciHlonian talent, besides lieing used in 
Macedon and in »uine Tluacian citie^s before Alex- 
■llder» was the utamiard of the greait Phoenician 
dties mdcr Persiim rule, and was afterwards re- 
stored in meet of them, (d.) The later Phoenician 
talent was always used for the official coinage of 
the Persian kingi and commanders, and after the 
caiUcst period was rery general in the Perrian en> 

plre. I{e'>j)ectinii flit> IJoniari coinaj^ it is only ne- 
cessary here to btate that the origin of the weights 
of its gold and silver money is undoubtedly Gnwk. 
—•2. Coined .}fonr>/ twntuficff tn the I'i'>!('. — Tli.* 
CArliest distinct mention ot cinns in tlie bible is 
held to retbr to the I'er&ian money. In Em (ti. 
69, viii. 27) and Nehemiah (vii. 70-72) current 
gold coins aie s{x>ken of under the name dardmon 
Sdarodn, which only occurs in the plural, and 
appeals to oorrsspmui to the Daric Tbo Apocrypha 
oontans the avliaBt dislfaMifc aUiNioB to Hit wining 
«f Jtwtsh noMjt whan itlaAiinfeBd,iB(lMFfaeit 





Book of IbeeabMa, that Antlbdi4i TIT. fnsmi U 

Simon the Macimbee permission to i-oin iDoney with 
his own stamp, as well as other prin leges fir. i>) 
This waa in tbo feunh y«ar of ^on's poatiffeste, 
li.C. 14<\ The earliest Jewi>h coins were unt.l 
lately coustdei-ed to hare been struck br 6imoa 
on faotivtag the pirmiwiDn «f AaltitAm TIL 




tfiraa flowgrt. iB. 



The average weight of the silver ccuns is about 220 
grains troy for the shekel, and 110 for the lialf> 
shekeL The ^ekel corresponds almost exactly to 
the tetrad racfam or dklraofam of the earlier Fhoo- 
nieten talent in nse in the dties of Phoeniein radar 
Persian rule, and aftt r .\1< xaii l t'h time atTyN« 
Sidm, and ikrytus, as well as in i^gypt. It ia iv> 
pfsasttled in tbo LXX* by didindm, a ffwdsriwff 
which has occasioned gi^t difiiculty to numi— 
mati»t«. The natural eipLanatioa seems to us to 
be that the Alexandrian Jews adopted ftr tba 
shekel the term didmchm as the common name of 
the coin coiTesponding in weight to it, and that it 
thus became in Uebnistio Oicsk tbo oqnivalent «f 
shekel. There is no ground for snpposuig a dif- 
ference in use in the LXX. and N.T. The ftbrie 
of the silver coins alwve iiescril>^l is m) iitlert-ut 
tirom that of any other ancient money, that it is 
extreatriy hard to base any argument on H ahmc, 
and the cases of other s}>ecial classes, a*- the an- 
cient money of Cyprus, show the danger of such 
iiiawiiittg. Some have been disposed to cuasdcr 
that it proves that th«'se coins caniH)t l»e later than 
the time of >tehemiah, othcii* will not admit it to 
be later than Alexander's time, while srme still bold 
that it is not too archaic for the Mnccabmn period. 
The inscriptions of these coins, and all the other 
Hebrew inscriptions of Jewish coins, are in a chti- 
racter of which tliere are few other examples. Aa 
Gcsenius has observed, it bears a strong rMnMancc 
to the .s^amaritm and Phoenician, and we tiimv a ) ) 
to the Arameau of coins which must be carefully 
distinguished fnm tbo Aramean of the popyrt 
foniui in F5:ypt. Tlie meaning; of the tn«Tiptions 
does not oHer matter for controversy. Their nature 
would indioalo a period of Jewish freedom from 
Greek influence as well as independence, and tl>e 
use of iui era dating from its commencement. The 
old expUnation of the meaning of the types of th»> 
shekels and half-sbokek* that they repreamt tlie 
pot of manna and Aaron's rod tiurt bnclded, seents 
to ns remarkably consistent with the inscriptions 
and with what wo should expect. Caredoni has 
suggested, however, that the one type is simply a 
vase of the Temple, and tlie other a lily, an^uii^ 
against the old explanation of the former that the 
pot of manna had a cover, wbieb this vaaa baa not. 
Upon the copper coins we have efipecially to obserre 
that tliev form an important guide in jodgtag of 
tb«9 of tbaaavne. Tbnl they nidljr bak^ t* 
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the MTDit time is not to be donbted. From thb 

inquiiy we may lay doirn the following particular!! 
n a bHM for the attiibutuiD of this daiat : — 1. The 
•hcMt, hdr-Mnk w i nwpau ding copper 
floias, may be on the eridence of fabric and in«:rip- 
tkm* of any »fp fitmi Alexander's time until the 
•wticr period of the Maonbeei^ 2. Thef most bo- 
Ions to a tinu' of iiHp]v'ndpnce, and one at which 
Oreek inriu^nce wjia excluded. 3. They date from 
•D era of Jewish indepCMlciice. M. de Saulcy, 
•tni< k by the ancient appearanot of the ailYer 
coins, and disregarding^ the diflerenoe in style of the 
eopper, has oonjectarvd that the whole cla^s was 
■truck at some cariT period of proepehty. He 
lixes upon the jxmtiheate of Jaddoa, wid sappowit 
t!i--m to h:ive hj.^^n fii-t is«ue«l when Alexander 
granted ^reat privil^et to the Jews ; but there are 
nanT ditiiealtics te the way ^ ^ wrppeaitioD. 
The ba.«'m we hare laid down is in entire accordanc*' 
with the old theoiy, that thi* class of «>iii« wsis 
faaoad bySimoDtheMaecabee. M. de Snnlcy wonldt 
however, urtre against our conclusion the drcvm- 
stiiiice Liiat be attributed small copper coln« all 
of one and the vinie class to Judas the Maccabee, 
Jonathan, and John Hyrawua, and thai the very 
diasimilar coins hitberto attriboted to Simon, must 
tlwrefore be of anutliHi jMri '-l. If these attribu- 
tifMM be correct, his deduction is perfectly sound ; 
bat the dneonwtanos that SIraoa aleoe la nnrepre* 
Fente<l in the series, whereas we have most reason 
to look for coins of him, is extremely suspicious. 
Wa aball, however, diow in discufeio;; thn dnsa, 
that we have discoverer! evidence which seems to ns 
sutiicient to induce us to al«ndon M. de Saulcy's 
daMifioiAioil of coppe r coins to Judas and Jonathan, 
and to oonmence the series with those of John Hyr> 
can OS. For the present therefore we adhere to 
the old attribution of the shekels, half-«hekels, and 
airoilar eopper coins, to Skam the Maccabee. We 
Mw girt a lift of all the prhicipnl copper oohu of 
a later date than those of the clai« describe*! above 
and anterior to HcixkI, According to M. de Saulcy'-« 
amngenent t—<3omsti Coon. 1. Jfaoc i- 

!xi«-'M. 2. J<jnathan. 8. 81mm (wantin;:'. 4. 
John Hjfrcanus. 5. /titlss-ilrMotate aud Anti- 
gtmm. 6. Alexander Jannaexa. Alexandra. 
Jfi/rcawiM (no coins). Aristobultts (no coins). 
/r//rc<tn>xs (no coins). O/ij^wrcAi/ (no coins), ^ne* 
iobultia and Aiemmder (no coius). Hifrciittita again 
saatored (ao eoins). AiMyoiim, this arnuige- 
ment Is certidnly the mosl tatisftctory that has 
been yet proposM, but it presents serious difli- 
cuUies. The most obrioos of these is the absence 
af aoias af Shaoa, tor whose money we have aMte 
raMQ la hiok than for that of any other Jewish 
rolar. A asoond difficulty is that the seri>4 of 
anntl eopper edaa, hariaf the nne, or es.>«iitially 
the same, revpi-sf-.tvp*'. commences with Judas, and 
should rather cjiniincucc with ^^inK>n. A third 
difGmlty is that Judas be:irs the title of priest, and 
probably of high-priest. These objections are, how> 
ever, all trifling in comparison wiUi one that seems 
never to have struck any inqiiirer. These small 
copper coins have for the main port of their reverse- 
type a Greek symbol, tiie onited eonraa eopiae* and 
they therefore distinctly belong to a perio<l of Creek 
tnduenoe. Is it poaedble thnt Judas the Maccabee, 
die lastorer of the Jewish wonhip, and the sworn 
enenw of all heathen customs, cotild have struck 
money witti a tv|»e derived from the heathen? It 
Mnn la w that this is aa impoBnUlity, aid tiiat 
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^ im of sodi a type points to the time whctt 

prosperity h;iil ron iipted the ruling family, and 
Oreek ustues once rooi-e wei« powerful in their in- 
flmaok Thii period may be oonsidered to com- 
mence in the nile of John Hyrcnnus. Thus far 
there is high prolmbility that Si. de ^ulcy's attri- 
butions before John Hyrcaaaa are extmnely doabt> 
fill. On these and other grounds we maiiitiin 
Bayer's opinion that the Jewish coinage begins 
with Simon, we transfer the cohn af Jonathan 
high-priest to Alesander Jannaeus, and propose the 
following arrangement of the known money of the 
princes of the jieriod we hare been just consider^ 
ing:— /oAa HgrocmMt B.C. 135-106. — Copper 
coins, with Rebiew loeeription, **J«ihB the high- 
priest ;** on some A, marking alliance with Anti- 
ochus VII., Sidetes.«.^lm<o6u/us and Atitigonu»t 
B.0. 109-105 (probable attribation). — Copper coinn 
with Hebrew inscription, ♦* Judah the hijh f?) 
piiest;" copper coins with Greek in>ciiption, 
" Judah the nag,** and A. for Antigonus (?^. M. 
de Saulcy supposes that Aristobulus bore tJio Heh, 
name Judah, and there is certainly .some probab- 
ility in tha conjecture, though the classiHcation 
of these aohu cannot be regarded aa mora than 
tentative.— XkEaad(»> Jamtanu, B.C. 105-78. — 
Firet coinage: copper coins with bilingual iascrip- 
tions— Gredi, " Alexander the king Hebrew, 
''Jonatiwn tiie king." Second cohiage: copper 
coins with Hetnew inscription, " Jonatlmn the 
h^-priest and copper coins with Grts k lascrij- 
tion, *■ Akasnder the king." (The assigning of 
these latter two to the same ruler in confinneil by 
the occun-ence of Hebrew coius of " Judah iho 
hi.;h-])riest," and Greek ones of Judas the king," 
which there is good ruison to attribute to one and 
the same person.)— il/^xflndm, B.C. 78-89.— The 
coin assigned to Alexandra by M. de Saulcy may 
be of this aorereiga* but those of Alexander are so 
freqoeatly bltmderad that we am net oertate that 
it wa-. not htrdck by him.— //yrcjn'w, n.c. 69-68 
(no coins). AridobmltUf B.C. 66-63 (uo ooini). 
HyreoKta restored, B.O. 88-57 (no ooina). On^ 
ijarchy, B.C. 57-47 (no coins). Aris(<Mltis aud 
Alexander f &.C. 49 (no coins). Hyrcanut again, 
ao. 47-40 (no eoins). Antigomu, D.C. 40-37^ 
Copper coins with bilingual inscrijitions. it is not 
necestiary to describe iu detail tiie money of tlie 
; time commencing with the reign of Herod and 
dosing under Hadrian. The money of Herod is 
I abundant, bat of inferior interest to the earlier 
' coinage, from its generally having a tlioroughly. 
I Greek character. It is of copper <K)ly, and seems 
I to be of three denomlaatioos, the smallest being 
apjiareiitly a piiw of brass, the next larger its 
doubly aitd tlte largest ita triple, at M. de Saulcy 
haa higMiieusIy ia|sarted. The smallest is the 
commonest, and ap|M>ai-s to l>e the farthing of the 
N. T. The com engraved below is ot the smallest 
«f tbeM, Tha aMnay of Herod 
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Atdwlant, mid ef tollar fobnf* of <b» 

firrf-k Iitiprwil class, of Hnmrxii in!<^rs with 
Cin^ek iiiMiijitions {>i<*«iit no rvni*rk;»ble pwuli- 
■litiM. Theie are neveral pnauges in the Go^|>pl* 
which throw li^ht upoo the coinage of the time. 
Wh« the twelve were sent forth our Lord thua 
oommnnded them, '* Prorid« neither gold, nor 
tilm, nor bnas in your pun«i" (lit. "girdlai"). 
Matt. X. 9. lo the parallel pMsa$;es, in St. Vane 
(vi. 8), copper nione nii'nti<>n'>il for nionrv, the 
Palestinian currencj Leine maiiiljr of this metal, 
alUioagh tilwr mui eeinmhf some cities of Phoe- 
Bleia and Syria, and gold an-l silver HoTimn trmnpy 
waa also in use. St. Luke, however, u^€s the tern) 
'* money " (ix. 3), which may be acoount>>d for by 
hi> U"ss Hcbniistic style. The coins mettUoned by 
the Evangelists, and first those of silver, are the 
fallowing: — The sfnter is »|K)ken of in the account 
of the miracle of tlw tiibute>inoiiej. The rtcdren 
ot dMraekma demanded the trihute, bat St. Peter 
louml in the fi^h a stalrr, which he p-iiil for our 
Ijotd and himaelf (MatL xvii. 24-27). This stater 
WIS therefore • tetradradim, and 11 is rvr ootc- 
woiihy that at this period almo'it the only Grwk 
Imperial silver coin in the J-jist was a tetrudmchm, 
the ditli-achni l>eing piobably unknown, or rery 
little coined. The dUIracfun is mentioned as a 
money of account in the passage above citad, as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew shekel. The denarius, or 
Itonan pcnnj, as well as the Greak drachm, then 
of tbent the arnne weight, are spolcsn «f ai eurmt 
coins (M:itt. x\ii. 1:>-JI ; Luke xx. \9-'2h\. Of 
copper coins tlie fiirthiug and its half, the mite, 
•re spoken of, and th«« probably formed the chief 
rnfive ninenoy. The projier Jewish series closes 
with the money ot' tJ»e famous Barkobab, who 
headed the revolt in tlie time of ILuli ian. His 
most important coiat u* ahekclsy of which we here 
eugiavc cue. 




ULaoBf^Suagtn flbtt. zxi. 12; Haik si. 15 ; 

John ii. 15U According to Ex. xxx. 13-15, everv 
iMaelito who liad renchetl or p:i-<^>ed the age of 
twcntv must piljrtato the sacid treasury, when- 
cm the nation wm nonibereti, a half-^hekel as an 
offering to Jehovah. The money-changers whom 
i'h i 1. f r their impiety, avarice, and fiatidulent 
deniuig, expelled from the Temple, were lite dealers 
who supplied lmtf«ebekel«, for soch a premfam as 
they miu'ht be aUetOrx M t. f.i tlie J.-ws (unn all 
yaits of tlie world, who assemblel at Jerusalem 
duiitig the great fotirals, and weie required to pay 
their ti ibtite or ran>^nm money in the lb brew coin. 
Ihi" woid Tpa»«fiT7)f, in Matt. xiv. 27, is ageiieial 
ten" ini l.aiih.T or bioker. 

Month. The terms lor *' month " and " moon " 
hare tiie same close connexion in the Hebrew Inn- 
gii:ii,'<', as in our own :m l in the Indo-Hmopean 
hmguages geoeraiiy. The most important point 



in eommiMi with the month ef tiie ll t b re w ie flf 

length, and the mode by which it was caicuLited. 
The ditKculties attending this enquiry are oouaider* 
at>lo in consequence of thaaBMliMei of thedbte. 
Though it may fairly be presumed from the terma 
used that the month oiiginally corresponded to a 
lunation, no reliance can be placed on the mere 
rcrbal nisument to prove the end length of tho 
month in niatoricd times. Hw wefd sppcars even 
in the earliest times tn have jaN,s<Ml into it.' s^vond- 
arj sense, as describing a penod approaching to a 
luoatioa; fer, in Geo. Tii. 11, vili. 4^ where «• 
fii>t meet with it, equal peiiods of 30 days aie 
described, the interval between the 17th days of 
the se«md and the seventh months being equal to 
150 dap (Gen. vii. 1 1, viii. 3, 4). We ^ve tber^- 
fore in this instance an approximation to the aolar 
month. From the time of the institution of tho 
Uosaic law downwards the month appears to haw 
been a lunar one. The cyde of religious ftnete ceoe- 
menring with the r.ci>ov.>r, ili f^en led not simply 
on the month, but on the owon ; the 14th of Abib 
was cobddent with the foil noon; and the new 
moons themselves were the occasions of regular 
festivals (Num. x. 10, uriii. 11-14). The com- 
menoement of the month WM gHMnUy decided by 
observation of the new moon, which may be dtw 
tected about forty hours aAer the perio<l of its con- 
junction with the sun. According to the Kabbmical 
rule, however, there most at all tinei have beos m 
little meertainty beferriiand aa to the enet dij on 
wlr'rli till' rn.inth would begin ; for it depended not 
only on the appearance, but on the aaoouaoCBMOt ; 
if the important word Jfetailnl were not 
nounced until after dark, the ftllowlB|g day was 
the first of the montli ; if before dark, then that 
day {Jiosh hash. 3, §1). But we can hardly eii|K 
pose that such a strict rule of ob»ien-ation j>rerrtilesl 
in early times, nor was it in any way Dvcvt^i v ; 
the recurrence of the new moon can be predii-tied 
with considerable accuracy. The length of the 
moodi by obserratloo would be alternately 29 and 
30 days, nor was it alhiwcl by the T.ilniuiJi.^ts 
that a month should tall short of the former or 
exceed the fatter number, whatever might be the 
state of the weather. The usual numU'r of moutiia 
in a year was twelve, as implied in 1 K. iv. 7 ; 
1 C!hr. xrvii. 1-15; but in.'i>nnich as the Ilcbreur 
months coincided, as we shall pi^ently show, with 
the seasons, it follows as a matter of course that 
an additional month must have been inserted about 
every third jear, which would bring the number 
lip to thirteen. Ko notice, however, is taken of 
this nif nth in the I'.ible. In the modern Jewish 
calendar the inteixalary month is iotrodooed eeveK 
times in every 19 yeava, aceorfing to tiie Uetooie 
cycle, which wxs mlopted by the Jews about A.D« 
3tj0. The usual niethiHi of designating the montha 
was by their numerical order, e.g. "the se«x>nd 
mouth" (Gen. vii. U :, " the fourth month " 2 K. 
XXV. 3); and this was generally letaineii even wheA 
the names were given, e.g. "in the month Zif, 
which is the second month " {I K. vL 1), in tlio 
tWrd month, that is, the month Sivan *' (Esth. 
viii. 9). An exception ixcurs, however, in regajtl 
to Abib in the eariy portion of the fiibb (£x. ziii. 
4, xiiH. 15; Dent. xei. 1), which it always men. 

tion*-"! by name alone. The prnrtice of the writer* 
of the |io»t-liaby Ionian penod in tlus respect varied I 
Ezra, Esther, and Zet-luuiah specify both the nomoa 
and the mmmkal order; lieheniah onlj th^ 
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fanmi DmM and Unsgai onljr the ktter. The 
BMiiet «f tiw moothi Mong to two distinct perkds ; 

in the Ufsi yhm we huve tho^* p^-iiliar to the 
period of Jewiiih indepeudoKe, of which four only, 
«ffn iadiiding Abtli» wbioh wo hudVy regiurd as a 
]>rop«r n.iim, are mmtiencd, rii.: Abib, in which 
the PaMiorei- fell (£z. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxir. 18 ; 
Dciit. xri. I), and which was eBtablisbod as Uie 
first mouth in commemonitioii of the exodus (Kx. 
zii. 2j; Zif, the second month (1 K. \-\. 1, 37 ^; 
Bui, the eighth (1 K. ri. 38); and Ethanim, the 
seronth (1 K, rjiL 2), la aecond place we 
how thf 

the Babylonish cnpti^itj ; of these the follDwinf; 
Beren appear in the Bible ^—Ntsan, the tirst, in 
whkh tho|MasoTtrwM haU (Mob. iu 1 ; Eath. iK. 
7) ; Siran, th« thini t Ksth. riil. 9 ; Bar. i. 8) ; Elui, 
th.» sixth {Seh. vi. lii; i Mtfoc. ziT. 27); Chisleu, 
I'tit' ninth (Neh. i. 1 ; Zech. vii. 1 ; 1 &Iacc. i. 54) ; 
Tebeth,the tenth (E^th. ii. 18) : Sebat, the plpventh 
(Zech. i. 7 ; 1 Mace. zvi. 14); md Adav, the 
twelilh (E»th. iii. 7, viii. 12; 2 Maoc xv. 36). 
Tht oMmm of tho nmaiuing firo oecor ia the Tal- 
mod and other wnks; they were Ivar, the seoond 
'Tivrg !m, 2 Chr. ixx. 2) \ Tanimuz, tlie fourth; 
Ab, the fttlh, and Tisii. the sereath; aad Mar> 
dieaheui, the eighth. The iMiiie «f the btntvahoy 
month wrjs VcatcUr, «*. f. thf additionit Ad.xr. 
Sab«v«quent]; to th« e^t&Ul.iihrDeot of the i>jrit>- 
Macedoaian cnpire, the use of tho Maorioaiatt 
calendar was craiiimily nJopto*! for purposes of 
liteiature or intera>intuuuiciitiau witii ulhcc coun- 
tries. The onlj instance in which the Macedonian 
names appear la the BlUe is in 2 Maoc tL 30, 33, 
98, where we have notice of Xanthieos to oombina* 
ti.-!i with anoth-'i- n.ini.tl IH<i>(onnthiii8 (ver. 21 \ 
whkh does not appear in the Macedonian calendar. 
It is most prataUe thai the anther of S Uwe; or 
,1 copyi>t uns familiar with the Cretin calendar, 
whicn couuiined a month namtd Diuscurus, holding 
the fluna plaoe in the calendar as the Macedonian 
Pjr^tiTis, I. f. immeJutely l*?fure X.iuthioiu, aiul 
tiiat he substituted oue )or tiie otliei . The ideiiti- 
fioition of the Jewish months with our own cannot 
be effected with precision oa aooouot of the traria- 
tieos that aanst tnevitahlf eiist between the lunar 
and the solar ni< [ifli. At jnu-^^nt }\isn!i ai;s\vei> 
to March, but iu ear]jr times it coincided with 
ApriL Sar or iTar wonM oonwpond with Maj, 
Si^-an with June, T.inumir with July, Ab with 
.Au^st, Elul Wi:b S jitfiiilsM . Etlmnim or Tisri 
with October, Bui or Marcheshvan with November, 
Chisleu with cnilifr, Teli.-t}i with January, 
Sebnt with Februaj), and Atlar with March. 

Moon. It is worthy of ohscrvation that neither 
of the terms bf which the iJebrew* designated the ^ 
moon eootaiiKi snr Tefermce to its office or onential , 
cliarartcr ; tl)- y .-iminv (lt\M:ribe it by the a<.xJdental 
qualitj of colour, yariachf signiffine " paie»" or 
« yellow." MdadA, '* wMte." The moon beU an 

imp'Tf uit ]>!.ice ill the k'ingdiini of iiatim-, as kiKtwri 
to the iieWews. Ja the history of tlie creation 
(Gen. i. 14-10), it appears simultaneously with the 
9\m, and i* desi-rii-fti in toiTim wiudi Inijily its 
independence of that body .-u Ur m it^ light is cuu- 
oemed. Conjointly with the sun, it was appointed 
" for signs and for seasons, and for dajrs and years ; " 
though in this respect it exercised a more important 
infliiMii^e, it' by llif "seasons" wo uiniei^taud the 
great religious festivals of the Jews, as is paiti- 
oolarif iMed to IW dr. 19, and man at ksgth 
Com, D, B» 
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in Eodas. zliii. 6» 7, Baiides this, it had its 
spedid office In the disWbotioo of light; it was 

appoiiitel " ti^ rule orer the ni|^ht,"aN the snti over 
the day, and thus the appearance of the two fouuls 
of light served " to divide batwesn the day aad 
between the n^ht." Tlie inferiority of its ii^ht i< 
eccasioually noticed, as iu Gen. i. 18; in Ciitit. vi. 
10, and in Is. xxx. 26. The ookioess of the night- 
dews is pnjudicial to the Iieatth, ami p;ii ticulaily 
to the eyes of those who ai« eipos^ to it, uud tiie 
idea expressed in I's. cxxi. 6 may hare reference 
to the general or the pertkokr evil eilect. The 
worship of the moon was extensively practised bf 

tiie nation* ot' iht^ F.:vst, «nd uuiler a vnri-'tv of 

7ects. In Hgjpt. it was honounid ooder the i'orm 
his, aad was one of the only two dsHiei which 
commanded the rernrence of all tlie Ej^rpttans. 
in ^yria it was represented bv that one ot' the 
Ashtaroth. samamed " Kainaim,'' from the horns of 
ih( cresrrnt moon by which she Wivs <ii^tinijntshpd. 
There aie iii<lic-\tioiis of a very eaily inUoiiuct.on 
into the coimtries ;uijacent to Palestine of a species 
of worship distinct fran aqr that we have hitherto 
natieed, vie. of the dlreet homage of the hearenl j 
bodies, sun, moon and .»tars, wliich is tlu' diaiiu tcr. 
istic of ijabianism. The fiivt notice we have of this 
is in Job (sxxi. 36, 87), and It Is ebesrvable that 
thi' wnminj? of Mose-j (n<.-ut. ir. lf»') h dii-ectej 
(upiiim tim natuix«-won>liip, rather th.in against 
the form of moon-worship, whidi the Isnielitee 
must liave witnessed in Egypt. At a hter period, 
however, the worship of the moon in its grosser 
ferm of idol-wonhip was introduced t'lon: Syria, 
Jn the figurative langnage of Scripture the mooo 
if frequently noticed as presaging events of tlw 
crcjite^-vt iinpTrtance tluougli tli*- teinjunTirv or poi- 

monent withdrawal of its light (Is. xiii. 10 ; Joel 
a. SI ; Matt. niv. M; Mark xiii. 24). 

Moon. New. [Nkw Moon.] 

Moosi'as. Apparently the same an MaaSEIAU 4 
(1 Esdr. ix. 31 ; <'«n)p. Kir, x. 30). 

Moratthite, The, thai is, the native of a [iln -e 
named MoRi^tiETil. It occurs twice (Jer. xxvi. 
18 ; Mic. i. 1), eaoh timaae tba deiniptton of the 
prophet MiCAil. 

Mor'decai, the deliverer, ander Divine Provl* 
dencc, of th" Jews from tlie d^sf i nctlun plutti ,! 
against U>em by Hamao Uie chief minister of 
Xeraes ; tho institntor of tho ftast of Pnrim. Ho 
was a Benjamito, nul one nf the captivity. ie>iding 
in bhushau. F4"om the time of Estiier Ih-idi; (pieen 
he was one of those ** who ant in the l^jnc * trate." 
In this situation he saved the kin^r's lite by di»- 
coverinjr th* conspii^acy of two of liie eunut iia to 
kill ban. When the decree fin* the massacir of all 
the Jews in the empire was known, it was at ids 
earnest advice and exhortation that Esther unden* 
took the perilous t.isk of interrt i iitj witli the king 
tm their behalf. Whether, as some think, his re> 
fnsal to bow bcfiwe Haroan arose from relignras 
scruples, as if srich salntitiotj its was practi>pNl in 
Persia, were akui to idolatry, or whether, as seems 
far more probaUo, he refused from a stem ua- 
willingness a* a. .lew to Kiw before an Amalekite, 
in eitiiei clm.- tiie ad root put by htm upon Hanian 
was the immediate canao of the fatal decree. Any 
how, he and Esther were the instruments in the 
hand of God of averting the thi-eatened ruin. The 
incidents of his history are too well known to nreil 
to be further dwelt upon. It will be more useful, 
pnAnblr, to add sodi nmarhs at majr taud to 

S P 
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point out Mordecai't place in ncnd, praftoe, acd 
nbUnfeal hiitory respectiTely. The flnt thing is 

to ux his date. This is pointt^l out with gr«jf 
partkularitjr b; the writer biroaelf, aot only by the 
jTcmtf tIwkiog'imiKii« btttbjrUsowik fcoMOgy in 
ch. ii. 5, 6. Thiee things ar*" predicated of Mordecai*. 
^ 1 1 that he lived iu .shusiian ; (2) ibai his name 
w'lut Moi^eoii, son of Jair, toa «f Shinei, ion of 
Kiih the Beiijaniite whn was taken captive with 
Jehoiacliin ; (3^ thai he bimight up Esther. This 
feoealogy does then fix with gi«nt certaioty the 
ige of Mordeeai. He mat great gnuidaoo of a oott- 
tempoi-ary of Jehoiaehiu. Now foor generaUeiM 
cover 120 yean — and 120 yeiii-s from n.o. 599 
bring as to li.C. 479| i. «. to the Cth year of the 
reign of Xerw. AjmI tiow it would aoeni both 
jwssible and [irobftWe that the Mordocai mtnitwrnd 
in the dupiinte paaaage, Eir. ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7, iu> 
OM of tlie leaden of the captives who returned from 
time to time fn'm I' lf vinn to Jndaea, waa the 
•ame Mordccai oi ttie book of K&ther. As 
T^ardd his plaoo in profane hiilarjr, the domestic 
aiuuda <iif the reign of Xerxes ore so scanty, that it 
woald not saipnw us to find no mention of Mor- 
deeai. But thfic IS a jKTvin iiame^t by Ctesia.s, 
who nrobablj saw the xetj chrooicks of the kings 
of Hfldia and Panh tvnn«d to to Etth. z. 2, 
whose name and'character present some points of 
nserobiauee with Mordeeai, viz. Matacas, or Na- 
taeaa* wliom 1m dtaeribas a» Xanes' chief fiivonrite, 
and the most pow'crful of them all. He rp|.ite.«! of 
liim, that when Xerxes alW hiii retuiu ftoiu Ui^^ue 
had commiMioned Megabyzus to go and plunder 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, upon his refusal, 
he sent Matacvs the eunuch, to insult the god. 
and to plunder his property, which Matacas did, 
wid ntamed to Xerxes. The known hatrad of 
Xenes to idol-woviblp malmi hii aelection of a 
Jew for his jxime minister very j>:ohatl<\ a:id 
there are strong points of resemblance in what is 
thus related of llalacaB, and what wt know from 
Scriptni-c of Monlecai. Again, that ^lonlecii was, 
what Matacas is rebited to hare been, a euuuch, 
aeams not improbable from hi* harii^ neither wife 
nor child, from his bringing up his cousin Eothnr 
in his own house, from his situation in the king'^ 
gate, from his access to the court of the women, 
and ftom his being rsiaed to the highwt post of 
power by tha king, wMdi w« know mm Pientan 
history was so often the ca.s^' with fhe king's 
eunudia. Tiie most plausible etymology usually 
Itireii for tiio name Mordeeai h that ftroored hr 
GOKnius. who mr.neits it with Merodach tho I?a- 1 
bylooian idol, called Mardok in the cuneiform in- 
aeriptions. But it is hi{:hly improbable that the | 
name of a Babylonian idol shoni 1 have Iwn 2;iv(n 
to him under the Persian dymisty. If ineii wc 
suppose the original fomi of the name to have been 
liatacai, it would easily in the ChaUee orthography 
become Honlead. As t^e^ards hit place in Rah- 
hiiiicrtl catiniatlon, Monle^->i, as is natural, st.-xnds 
Tery high. The interpolations in the Ci i-ek Uxik 
of Either are one Indicatkm of his popularity with 
his countrymen. The Tar£jnm fof late .iate^ shows 
thiit tbb iuci eased rather thaii diminished with the 
lapse of centuries. It f» laid of Moideoal ^at he 
knew Me seventtf languagrt. i.e. t!'*» Iai>;,'>!aces of 
all the nations mentioned iu Gen. z., wh)(h the 
Jews count as se^-enty nations, and that his a^ 
exceeded 400 yean. He ia oontinaally desigtiated 
by tile appellatieo ** tha Joat* Benjamin of 



MORIAH 

Tndela place* tiie tomb of Meideoai and £sther at 
Hamadan, or Eebataoa. OAet«« bewvrer, pboe 

I'l. tomb of Mordeeai in Susa. 

Mo'ldt.— 1. Thb PLAiVf or PIJIIXS (or, as it 
should lathcr be imdered, Ae OAK or OMM»\ or 

MoRF.ir. The Oak of Moreh was the fir^t i t-a>rd«i 
haltiut; place of Abram atler hii eutiance into 
tl^ Isiflil of Canaan (Geo. xii. 6). It was at the 
" \>U\cc of .^hetiifm " (xii, 6), cloee to the moun- 
tiiins of Ebal ami Gerizim (Deut. xi. 30). There 
is rei^on for belietring that this place, the scene aC 
go important on occurreooa to Ahram'a early naid- 
ence in Ctanan, may hare been alee that of one 
even more imjwrtant, the crisis of his l iter lile, 
the offerins; of Isaac, on a mountain in " the land 
oflfariah> Whether the oaka of MoMh had any 
connt xion with— 2. Tin: Hil.L OP MoRCH, at the 
foot of which the Midianites and Anialekites were 
encamped before Gideon's attack upon then (Jodg . 
rii. 1 ), seems, to say the least, most nnce.'tani. 
Copious as are the details furnished of that gteat 
event of Jewi.-ih history, thoae whkh enable us to 
judge of its |H>ecise situation are Teiy acan:^. Bat 
a comparison of Judg. vi. 33 with rii. 1 make* it 
evident that it lay in the valley of Jczreel, rather 

on the north side of the valley, and north also of 
the emtocttM on whkh Gideoo'a little bnd of 

heroes wa.s clu.-teriil. The>e o^nJitiona are mf«t 
accurately fulfilled if we assume JeM ed-Duhjj, 
the Little HemiOB** of the modem traTellcre, to 
W Moreh, the Atn-Jnlood to h*'. the spring of 
Uarod, and Gidtxto's positiou to have beioi on the 
north*east slope of J^l Fuk^ (Mount Gilboa), 
between the TiUagi «f Nvri$ and tha laatHnentioned 
spring. 

Uoreah'«tlt*(}ftth, a place named by the prophet 
Micah only (Mic. i. H), in company with Lachieh, 
Achiib, Mareshah, and other towna of the lowlaad 

district of Judah. Micah was himself the native of 
a place called Moresbeth. Ensebius and Jerome, 
to (he OMoaaaefjeom deaeribe MoraetU aa a moder> 
ftte-size.1 vilbge near Eleutherop-'lis, to the eayt. 
6up})osiHg BeH'jibrin to be fcleutheropohs, no 
traces of the name of Moredactik-gath bam been yet 
iJitiv ii-or^i \n this direction. 

MoriaiL— L Tm: Land of Moriait. On 
" one of the mountains " in this district took place 
the sacrifice of IsMO (Gan. xzii. 3). What the 
name of the monntah waa we are not told ; but 

it was a conspicuous one, visible fl"om " .ifar off" 
(ver. 4). Nor does the ooiTaUve alTord any data 
ibr aaeertaidng its posilioB. After the deKTcranee 
of ls.i.i<-, Abraham, with a pUy on the nam? of 
Moriah imp(>^ibte to convey in English, railed the 
spot Jehovah-jireh, " Jehovah sees " (i. proridea), 
and thus orit;iiiAt<xi a proverb refeixiiig to the pit>» 
viUeutiai and opportune iuterfei-ence o! Ood. '* In 
the mount of J(hovah, He will be seen." It is 
most nataral to take the " land of Moriah " as the 
same district with that in which the "Oak f A. V. 
" plain " ) of Moieh " was bituatod, and not as th.-\t 
which contains Jerusalem, as the modem tradition, 
whidi would idntify the Moriah of Gen. nU. and 
that of 2 Chr. iii. l.affinnfi.— 2. Moi'kt Monian. 
Tlie name ascribed, in 2 Chr. iii. 1 only, to the 
eminence on which Solomon built the Tempto; 
*• where He appeared to David liis father, in a 
place which David prepared in the threshing-tioor 
of Amunah the Jeuneite.** From the meutioo of 
Araunab, the inftranee la natural that the ap- 
peannoa** tUnded to ocovrad at tba ttow of tbe 
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tt the thi-««hing-floor bj Dtrid, and hi* 
rrKtku tbereoo of tbe altar (2 t«ni. adv. ; 1 Chr. 
xxi.) But it will be obwrved that nothing iiaaid j 
ID tbe oamtirca of that event of any " nppearaoce " 
of Jahovah. A tiaditioo whioU fint afitMan in a 1 
definite riinpe in Joaephas, and is now alniMl vni- 
versaiir aoorpteri. n -f rl« that t?ie " M lunt ?iIoriah" 
of the Chrouicles i> Kleatical with the " inountaio " 
ia ''tlM IumI of llohab** of GeoesiB, and that the 
spot on whirh Jehovah npp'ansJ to David, and on 
which the Tempie wa» built, was the vi<ry hfol of 
titt Mlifin of luaae. Bvi the t»ingle occurrence of 
the name in this one paaaafce of Chronicles is lurely 
not enough to establish a ooioddence, which if we 
roosidcr it is little short of miiTu-ulouN. Kic^pt in i 
liM CHe of Salem, and that is bj no means ascer- 1 
tni— d tha name of Mmlnm doea not appear oooa { 
in conoexion wit!i .Terusalem or ihr I ,t'M ?< ynl nr 
udesiaitical gloiies of Israel. Jcru^aien) lies out 
•f tha pith of the patriarchs, and has do part in 
the history of Isrru! till the establisiunfiit of the 
aaimnhj. But m Miditiou to thi^ Jciusakm is 
inepaapntible with thedieomstaocM of the narratire 
rf Gm. Txii. To name onij two instanwa (i.) 
The Temple mount cannot be spoken of as a 
ounspicuous eroinenoe. It i& not visible till the 
travdkr ii doaa upon it at the aoutham edge of 
tha Tillay «f Hinnoai, from wh«iM he looln down 
u]x>Q it as on a lower eminence. (2.) If Salem 
WM Jenmlem, then the trial of Abivham's tiuth, 
iBrt«d nf tMag pbea in tho kmclf and dawlate 
f-pot implied by the narrative, wlien* not pv«n fir^ 
was to be obtained, and wh«i« no ht- Ip but that of 
tbt Ahrighty w&s iu\;h, actually took place under 
the Tery walfai of the dty of Melchixedek. Btit, 
while there ia no trmse except in the single pn^n^c 
quoted of Moriah being attached to any }<nrt of 
Jcnwd«9i<— OB tha othar hand ia tha sUgbtly 
diftrtat Arm of Monni it did airt nttMhed to 

tlie town and the n«*if;libouihoi«! of SI ' 'hcfltftho 
^pot of Abram's first residence in raiebtioe. 

■Htar. TIm shnpleat and jprobably most 
aodcnt method of ) : o]nnng com for food was by 
pounding it Ix-twcvn two stooeA. Conreuieooe 
sug:gested that the lowvr «f the two stooes ihonU 
hv hollowe<I, that the com might not eaaipe, 
and tJoat tbe upper should be shaped io as 
to be oonTcoieot for holding. The pestle and 
BMHtar moat hara ctialed from a very early 
period. Tbe Iflmalitea in tha desert appear 
to have posseasevl movlars and handmills ainonj; 
their oeceseary domestic utensils. When the maana 
Ml they gataemd It, aad olthM* groood it in the 
rnill or pounded it in the mortjir (Heb. tniddcdh) 
till it was fit for nse (Num. xi. 8). ix> in the 
p r mn t day stone mortars are tued by the Arabs 
to pound wheat for their national dish kibhtf. 
Another w<«d mactcsh (I'rov. xxvii. probably 
JgBCtea a mortar of a larger kind in which com 
waa paoaded. Though bny tht fool in the 
mortar amoof the bruised com with the pestle, 
vet will not his folly de^iart from him." Com 
nuiy be aepiratad from its busk and all its good 
properties p i rtw r ad hf Mdl an operation, hat the 
fool's folly is so »sential a part of himself that no 
aaalogniiB proce^ can remove it from him. Such 
aaanut the natural interpretation of this rsmaricable 
prorerb. The lang^nnge is ititentinnnlly naggemted, 
»Qd tliei^ in no necessity ior supposing ao allusion 
to a mode of punishment by which aiminnis were 
put to daath* by bttog poaadod ia ft mortv. A 
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custom of this kind existed among flio Tnifa^ Wt 
there is no distinct trace of it ainoog the Habrevs. 
Sucb, however, is supposed to ba tha tcftrenoe in 
tbe proverb by Mr. Koherti, nho iUlWtmlw illhni 

his Indian experience, 
■artar (Gen. xi. 3; li. i. 14; Ler. ST. 4i, 

45; h. xli. 25; Ki. xiii. 10. 11. 14, 15, xxii. 28; 
Mah. iii. 14). The ranous compacting sobstancea 

St— 1. hito- 



in Oriental boiklinga appaar to 

mf-r, SH in the Babylonian structures; 2. common 
mud or moistened day ; 3. a very firm (xmeot 
compounded of sand, a^bes, and lime, in the pro- 
portions rcNpectively of 1, 2, 3, well potmded, 
M>metimes mixed and sometimes conted with oil, so 

L> to lorm a sorfiioe almost impenetmble to wet or 
tiie weather. Jn Amyrian, «Bd alao Egjpim brick 
hoitdings stuhbit or itraw, aa ludr «r wmI among 
ouraelres, was added to increa-se tbe t<'nacity. 

Mo'Mrah, Deut. x. 6, apparently tbe same as 
Mooeroth, Num. xxnH. 80, Ha plaral Ibm, the 
name of n plure near Mn:nt Hor. Heiiuslt'nbfrg 
tliiuks it lay lu the Arabah, where Uiat mountain 
overhangs it. Bwcidiardt suggests that posriUf 

Wady Mouaa, near Petra and Mount Hor, mny 
contain a corruption uf Moscra. This does not 
soem lik« Iv. 

Xo W (Ueb. MtaSfh ^ " drawn Tha legia- 
later of the Jewish people, and to a certain anise 

the founder of the Jewish rt-li^rion. Tbe materials 
for his life are— 1. Tbe details pi-eserred in the 
Fentateoch. II. Tbo alloaioaa In tho Propb«ta and 
Pisalms. III. The Jewish traditions preserved in 
the N. T. (Acts vii. 'Z^)-Mi ; 2 Tim. 8, 9 ; Heb. 
xi. 23-28; Jude J» ; .and in .Icwephus, Philo, and 
Clemens Alex. IV. The he.dhen traditions of 
Manetho, Ljsinmchus, and Cbaeirmon, j>reserTed 
in Josephus, of Artapanns and others in Kuaebins, 
and of Becataeus, V. Tbe Mussulman traditions 
in tho Koran, and the Arabian legends. VI. 
Apocryphal Books of Moses: — (1 ) Piayers of 
Moses. (2) Atwcalypso of Mosas. (3) AacensioD 
of Moam. VII. In modam limca hlo eamr and 
legislation have been treated by Wnibuitwn, 
Michaelis, Kwald, and Bunscn. His life, lu tU* 
later period of the Jewish hiatory, waa divided into 
three equal portions of fnrty years each (Acts rii. 
23, 30, '66), I. His biiih and education, llie 
immidiite fNMligm of Ikata k t 

Ion 



kMiia^IiiMim/lm Mesa* ■> Zipponb. 

Elouv 

rtiiiea* 



Tho ftol that he was of the tribe of Levi no doubt 
contrihoted to the Klection of that tribo aa tho 

sacred caste. Tbe T.cvifit;d p-iii ntjii:!' and tlie 
Egyi^ian origin both appear in the laniily names. 
Oarolom, jREfMor, are both repeated in tha 

yonnger generations. 3fr>?cs and J'hiueh'ts are 
Egyptian. Momj* was bum <uxoidii>g to .Marutho 
at Heliopo^s, at the time of ilie deepest depression 
of his nation in the F^i^yptiao aenitode. ilia birth 
(nooording to J(im-|iI)us) had been tanfiaVl to 
Pharaoh by the Kjcyptian maci) i;ui5, and to bis 
Annam b7 * dream. Tbe story of his birtli 

a p J 
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is thoroughly Eiryptian in ita acme. The beanty^ i 
of th« new-bocn babe— tht lattr ^imwm of tfaie 
Btory amplifidl into • liMlltj tn^ titt ahMMt ^ 

diviiM? — ini!iic«d the mother to iniik-^ < vti i ; -linary 
edbrts for itx prraerTation from the general destruo 
tloD of 4h« male diiMrttt of brad. For three 
iQoctlis the child was conoenled io the hoii.'W'. 
Tbeii h)» Qiotlicr pbced him in a nnnll buat or 
biaket of pnprnw, doMd ngninst the water by 
iHtumen. Thi.<t was plnoed atnoi^ the aquatic 
Tegetatioo by the &ide of one of the cannli of the 
Nile. The mother deportnl ns if luiahlf to l>enr 
the aight. Tba au-ter lingtrtd to watch her; 
Vrothw^B fitte. Tlw Egyptian prineeM mm down, | 
after flu.' H<)mfiic Miiipliuit y of the age, to h»the 
ill the sacml river, or (Jos. Ant. it. 9, ^) to plii)- 
hr its aide. Her attendant flares followed her. 
Sne saw the buket in the flags, or .ln«. Ihiil.) 
borne down the stieam, auU despatched diwis atk-i 
it. The direi^ or OM ef tiw AHMle slaTes, 
brought it. It was opened, and the cry of the 
chiM inoTed the priuceas to compaMion. She 
determined to rear it as her own. The child (Joe. 
Ibid.) rafuaed the milk of Effptiuk saiMa. The 

.liiter m» then at hanil to reoommMid • Hebrew 
nurse. Tiie - liiM was biY>ught upas th<> piincpvs's 
•OH, and tiie memoi^ of the iocideat was long | 
dteriehed in the name giTen Io the {mndliftg of 

•the wfttei's siif — \vli( t1i»'r ncroi-dinp to its Hebrew 
or Egyptiuu lujui. It^ llfbtL'W form is Mosheh, 
from itdshah, " to draw out" — " becauae I have 
drmen him oot of the water." But this is pro- 
bably tlie Hebrew tbim ^iren to a foreign word. 
In Coptic, Wi"-\v;ifM, .11 li ii3^ = sj>vwl. This is 
the explanation given by Jusepbua. The ohild was 
adopted by the prineeae. Traditioil deeoribee iti 
beauty ;is >u jn-af tliat passvrs-tiy .sf<io<i f\ii\l to 
look at it, and hibour«>i's lett their work to steal a 
gtMm (Joe. Ami. ii. 9, §•). Fitiai thia tta* for 
many jrears *s mnst b<» coniidfrol as nn 
Egyptian. lu tiie lVut.tlrucli tiu!« pi-nud is a 
blank, but in the N. T. he is rcpie«entcd ns 
** educated in all the wisdom of the Kgyptians," 
•nd ae ** mighty in words and deeds " ( Acts rii. 
22'). Tin- li'll iwing in a br;ef Mnmimry of the 
Jewish and Egyptian traditiooa which fiU up the 
Silenoe of the aaertd writer. He was edaoiM at 

Heliopolis 'conip. Sfr:iKn, xvii. I), ami ijiew U); 
there as a prif»t, uiulcr his Egyptun name of 
OMUrdph or Ti>ithen. He was taoght the whole 
range of Greok, C'haldw, nnd Assyrinn literature. 
From the Ejjyptions espi\'ially he leartaxl imtliem- 
atlte, to train his mind for the unprejudiced re- 
oepliflli of truth (Phiio, V. H. i. 6). He taught 
Oqiheas, and was hence called by tfie Greeks 
Musaeus {ib.), nnd by the Egyptians Hermes (i6.). 
Ha tau^t grammar to the Jews, whcnoa it spread 
to Pboenida and Gr««o». H« was sent on an 
expedition .ntriinst Iho l.tlirspi ui';. He got rid of 
tlie serpents of tiie csxuitry to be trarersed by 
tamii^; baskets full of ibi.ses upon them (Jea. Ant. 
il. 10, §2), and founde«l the rity of HeTTn<^poHs to 
commemorate his victniy. He advanced to .Sahi, 
the capital of Kthiopi.i, and gave it the name of 
hleroe, from hi.< adopted mother Merrhis, whom he 
baried there (ih.). Thai bis, the daughter of the 
kin;,' of Ethiopin, fell in lnv^- wifli turn, nml he 
returned in tnamph to Egypt with her a» bis wi& 
(Jos. IM,)* II. The nurtara of his mother Is 
p'<.?iaV-1y y^mkcn >if as the link whirh houn^l him to' 
his own people, and the timo had at last arhred • 



vrhm hp was resolred to reclaim his natiorvality. 
Here again the N. T. pretervea the traditiott in n 
^sihioler ibtn tim tiik nooonnt in tho PsntalMdi 

(Heb. xi. 24-26). According to the Er; ft in 
tradition, although • priest of Heliojiolis, h« always 
pertbrmed his prayers according to the custon of 
liis fnthers, out^iil*" the walls of the city, in the 
open air, turuing towani» tlie suii-n-ang (Joa. 
0. Apkm. u. 2). Various plou of assass ination 
were contrived against him, which failed. Thn hiik 
was afWr he had already escaped wroaa the Kill 
from Memphis, wnrne»l by his brother Aaion, and 
when pursued by the awassia he killed him (abw). 
The Same genenl aoooont of osnsfiimcMs igiinrt bis 



life npi'irs in .Josephns (Ant. ii. lOi. All tliat 
i^miutis of these traditions io t^w s^r^ tisrratire 
is the aimple and natural inci<lent, that secteg ea 
Ismclitf sutrerin£j the bastinado frt>ni nn Kt-rpf 
and thinking tliat they were alone, he ai^w itn 
Egyptian, and buried the corpse in the sand. Thi 
lire of patriotism which thus tamed him into n 
deliverer from the oppreMon, tome him in the 
name story into the jx aco-mnk'^r of the oppreaaed. 
It is chnraottristic of tb« faithfulness ef the Jewish 
recoids tlMt hi* flight is llMra ooemioned rrther hf 
the maliirnity of lii , r. untrym^n than ^Tthe s-umitr 
ot the Eg}-ptiaiis. He fl«ti into Midian. beyond 
the Hx^ that H was in or near the penhHob of 
Sinnt, ttK fifpcise mtnntion h unknown. Thi re was 
a tainutis well the well," Ex. ii. 15) surroundeii 
by tanks for Uw tmteriug of the flocks of the 
l4donin herdsSMB. By this well the fiigltire 
seated himself, and watdied the gathering of the 
sheep. There were the Arabian shepherds, and 
thore were alao seven mudens, whom the sbcp- 
heHs rndfly dtwe away flmn the water. The 
tliivnlious jpin' wl.i h had already bmlNeti forth iti 
behalf of bis oppressed countrymen, broke tbrth 
•gtitt hi behalf W tha lUstreeaed nufdcna. They 
relnmwl untssually soon to their fathpr, and tol-1 
him of their adreoture. Moses, who up to tins 
time had becD **■! Egyptian" (Ex. ii. now 
became for an unknown period, extended oy the 
later tradition over forty years (Acts vii. 30\ an 
Ambian. He married Zipporah, daughter of his 
host, to whom he also became the slara and diep* 
herd (Ex. ii. 21, iii. 1). Bat the chief elTeet ef 
ii .■'tay in Aralia is on Mi>s«^ Itiinself. It was iu 
the i>«clus)oo and simplicity of his shepherd-lifi! that 
he reeetvcd his cnN as a prophet The tradttional 
scene of this great evpiit is in the valley of Shnayb, 
or Hobab, on the N. tude of Jebcl Mika. The 
original h^dieatkKI• are too slight to enable us to 
fix the spot with any certainty. It was at "the 
back " of the " wilderness " at Horeb (Ex. Hi. I): 
to which the Hebrew adds, whilst the LXX. omits, 
** the DBountain of God." Upon the motmtain was 
a wdVknown aonoia, the dMini«trta of the deaeft* 
spreatiing nut its tangled branchea, thick i^t with 
white thorns, orer the rocky ground. It was this 
tree which becama the aymbol of the KMrina 
Presence: a flame of tire in the midst of it, iu 
which the dry branchesi would naturally have 
cnu'klr<i nnd burnt in a monit>nt, but which playat 
round it without connuming it. The rorky p^cnnd 
at once became "holy," and the shepheiU'i sandal 
was to be taken oflf no leas than on the threshold 
of a pnhMe or a tampla. Tha call or iwrelatiai 
wia twafeld— 1. The d ech r ation of tha Sacred 

Nama eipressi's the eternal self-<».\istfntx' of th-? 

Oaa Gad. 2. The mission was giren to Moses to 
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MitW Ilia pcopl«. Th« two ngiu are cbmctemtle 

— the one of lii* pist Ei^yptL-ui lifo — the other of 
\m active ^<;ub«rd itt'e. la the rush of l«>uro^j into 
hit band is the link betwMs bim and the people 
wluMD tiM EgyptiADs Galled a natioa U itftn* 
th« tmn&ronnatioo of bis she{dMrd1i stnT Is ^ 

jfloritiration of the bimple jiastornl life, of which 

Uut staff was the sjmbol, ioto tbe great caiw 
whidi hj befbre ft. He reCurae to Egypt fnm 

liis exile. His ArabLm wife an ! her twn infant 
sons are wilh hiin. She is $«ttet1 with tliein on 
the tkm-. He ajiparently walks by thdr side with 
his shej lierd's stuff. Ou the jourti-v t nck to Egypt 
a iu^'»t«i iuus iacidi-Qt occurred iu the lauiily. The 
■Mkft i^obabJe explAoatkio fctioi to ^ that at the 
tMnmamai titber Moaes or Gerdiom was sU-auk 
with what s eem rf to be a mortal iUncu. In some 
way tiiis iliiies* was connected by Zipporah with 
the fact that ber son had not been utcumciaed. 
Bho faatetly perfomMil the liU, and threw the 
rfiarft iiistniinei ^t.i ned with the fresh blood, at 
the t«itrt ut' hei hiuLoud, etdaiming in the agony of 
a mother's anxiety for the lift of her child — " A 
blocnly hi:<Lanii thou art, to cau5e the denlb < f niy 
sea." Then, wlien tli^ recovery from tiie illness 
took place, she exclaims again, " A bloody husband 
Mill thoa art, but not so as to cause toe child's 
«kath, bat only to bring about his ciraumdsion." 
It would seem to Live been in consequence of this 
event, wbaterer it was, that the wife and her cbildrea 
wen aent bade to Jcthro, and rmiidiMil wfth him 
till Moses joined them at IJephidim (Kx. xviii. 2-6). 
After this partiug he advanced into the desert, awl 
at tto eaoM fot where ho had had hte tWob eo> 
countered Aaroo (Lx. iv. 27). Fiom that miwfiiij; 
and cooperation we hare the fir&t distinct indica- 
tion of his peiwoal appearance and character. But 
bejood the slight gUnoe at his infantine beauV^, no 
hint of this grand personality is given in the Bible. 
What i* dex rib*'d i* rather the leven*. The only 
Boint there brought out ia.a aiogular and uolookod 
ArlafitiBity. **I am alowof apMoh and of a alow 
tongue." la the solution of this difli<;u]ty \vh:i li 
Xioses offera, wo read both the Uiiiiuterestedness, 
which ii tlie most distinct trait of his personal 
character, and the future relation of the two 
brothers. Aaron spoke and acted for Moa^ and 
was the permanent inheritor of the sacred staff of 
POWtr. fiat Hoses was the inspiring soul behind. 
III. The history of Moses henceforth is the history 
of Israel for forty years. It is important to trace 
hia relation to his innnodiato drdo of foUowors. 
In tho Bndai. he takco tho dednvo lead on the 
night of th«^ flight. Up to that point he and Aaron 
appear almost on an equality. But after that, 
lloiee is usually mentkHtod aloMw Aanm atill held 
the second jJace. Another, nearly equal to Anron, 
is Hi' a, ol the tjibe of Judah. 31lRUM always 
held the independent position to which her age 
entitled hor. Her port was to supply the voice 
and eo^ to her bix*thei^8 prophetic power. But 
Moses la iiioontestahly the chief jiersonage of the 
histoiy, in a tense in which no one elao ia daaeribed 
befiira or dnea. In tho tiaditieoe of tho damrt, 
whether late or earlv, his name ]>Te<lomirint*?s over 
tljat of every oa« else. " Tbe Books of Moses " 
are so called (m afterwards the Bo(^ of Samod), 
in all prohobility from hii* }<e'ni^ t'ir> rhi.-f subject 
of tiwm. It has sometimes been attempte<i to 
reduce this great chamcter into a mere passive 
intmrneDt of tbe Divine Will, as ihciigh he had 
^inaatf Iwmi m oooscioas io the aetioim iu 



mtUi bi flgnras, or the misges which hedtlirarBk 

This, however, is as incompatible with the general 
tenor of the Scriptural account, as it is with the 
comnum language in which ho has been described 
hf the Choreh in all agea, Ue mint ha eooaidaradt 
lUw all tho idnia and heraea of tha BMa^ aa a 
man, of niarveliojui gifts, raised up by Divine 
Providence for a apec^ puipoae; but kd iato a 
eloMr oammunioB with tha uvWUe weiU thaa 
wKi vonch.«afed to any other in tht Old Testament. 
There are two main cluiracters iu witich he appears, 
as a Lea«ier and as a Prophet, (a.) As a Leader, 
hLs life divides itself into the three ejx)chs— of the 
maicli to Sioai ; tlic niaich from Smai to Kaiiesh ; 
and the conquest of tlie Trun-sjordanic kingdoms. 
Of hia sattttal gifls in thia capacit/^.we have but 
ftw means of jodging. Tbe two main difficnltlei 

which he enoounleie.1 wi re the reluctance of the 

peopla to aubmit to his guidance, and the impractio- 
aUa naton of tho coontiy which they Ind to 

travense. The incider ;^ v, wliich his name wis 
speciiiUy counecled k-fh in the sacred narrative^ 
and in the Jewish, Arabian, and heathen traditions, 
were tho»* of supplying water, when most wanted. 
In the Pentateuch the»e :>iip}ilit» of wattr t;ike place 
at Mandi, ut Horeb, at Kadesh, and in tlie land of 
MoabL Of the thraa lint of thoa inddonU, tradi« 
tknai iffaM, bmriag' hia name, are ihowii In the 
desert at Uie present day, (hou^'li Ino^t of them are 
rejected by modetn travellers. Tbe route through 
tho wOdarnaM ia described aa having been nuida 
under his gnrdance. The pa:ticular ^pot of the 
eocampoient is lixed by the cloudy pillar. Uut the 
direction of the people fiiai to the Ked Sea, and 
then to Mount Sinai, is rommuiii(^;i*«! through 
MoMSSk, or giveu by iiiiu. Ou appronich ng Palestine 
the office of the leader becomes blended with that 
of tha genaial or tha oonqueror. By Mosea tho 
spies were cent to explore the eouotry. Against 
his advice took place tho tii>t disastrou.s b;\ttle at 
Hermah. To his guidance is ascribed the circuit* 
ooa route by whIdi the natioa appraachad Fahothio 

frr>m the East, and to his ^'eaeralship the tw i 
Euaes«ful campaigns in which SiHON and Oo weie 
defeated. Tbe narrative is told so shortly, that Wt 
are in danger of forgetting that at this last stngc of 
his life Moees must have bt-ca ast much a ctwqueror 
and victorious tidier as Joshua. (6.) His cha** 
nicter aa a Prophet is, from the nature of the case, 
more distinctly brought out. He is the first as be 
is the greatest eiamjile of a Pioplu't in tlie 0. T. 
In a certain sense, he appears as the centre of a 
propbatk drde^ now tar the fitat tima named. Hia 
brother and sister were both endowe<l with pii>- 
phetic gifts. The seventy elders, and Kldad and 
Medad alflo, all ** ptnophesied " (Num. xi. 25-27). 
But Mo-ses rose high above all these. With him 
the Divine revelations wei« made, " mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, 
and the siniilitude of Jehovah shall he behold'* 
(Num. xii. 8). Of the especial modes of this more 
direct communication, four great examples are given, 
oonrcspooding to four critiadqweha in hia hiatorical 
earaer. (1.) The appearaaoe of tfio Divine presence 

in the flaming ncacia-tree has b^'f^n already nutictxl. 
No form is described. " The Angel," or " Messen- 
ger,** if apokm of as being " in the flame *' (Ex. iii. 
2-6'). (2.) In th^ r-vu g of the Law from Mount 
Sinai, the outwaiii tomi of the revelation waa a 
thick darluieas as of a thunder-cloud, ont of wUdl 
proceeded a voice (Ex. xix. 19, xx. 21). The re* 
veUtion on this occasion was especially of the Kama 
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€f JnoVAil'. On two oecMioDs h« i« described aa 

having penfttateil within the diuknoss, and re- 
inaiucd Uvurc, succes^ivuly, for two petitMls of forty 
dajrs, of which the Bccoad was i^teol in abcolute 
•ecluHOD and fatting fEs. xxiir. 18» XMMkt. 88). 
(3.) It mm marly at the eloa* «f tMaa eommtml* 
cations in (he mountiiiis of Sinai tliat an esj>Pcial 
mtlatioo wa« made to him prsooalty. lu the 



demoiMtaiMf pi«laead by the Apostasy of ths 
calf, he J»^MJUgiit Jkhovak to show him " Hi"? 



Egyptian. 
lUkaJ. It 



'I'he wwli WAS thoroughlr 
ivine answer is thoroughly 
annouiMwd that an ai tiial vision of Cod was im- 
pOMible. Diou caiist liot !>*e my l^ire ; for there 
shall no man see my face and hve." He wait 
commanded to bew two blocka of itoii«» like 
those which he had destro\-ed. He waa to com 
al>SHlut<>]y alone. He tonk hi^ place on a well- 
known or prominent rock ("the rock") (xxxiii. 
81). The doad passed bf (xmdir. 5, xxxUi. 22). 
A voice proclaiiiuti the two in ni .table attributes 
Ood, Justice and Love — in v i U which became 
part of the religious cri < ii of Isi ,1 n 1 of the world 
(xxsiv. G, 7,. (4.) The fourth moiii> of Divine 
mauil«t«tiun was that which in dacnbtd as com- 
St thb jonctui«, and which continued with 
or hm flODtiDaitj through the net of his 
Immediate! T after the catastrophe of the 
worship of t)ie calf, and aj>|Kiiently in anisequence 
of it, Moses removed the chief tent outside the 
amp, aod hiTcsled H with a saerad chancier under 
the name of *♦ the Tent or Tabei nn -1 ■ f tlie Con- 
^pnegation" (xuiii. 7). This tent, becsimu hence- 
lorUi the chief scene of Us eonmunications with 
God. It was duiin^ thp«(» commnnications (hat a 
peculiarity w mentioned whidi appiir«uUy had not 
been seen before. It was on his hual descent from 
Moont iMuai, after bis second long tscluaioo, thai a 
splendour shone oo his face, aa tf from the glorjr of 
th'-' Divint' ru'MMHf. Tlifiv is anothi'i iV>rni of the 
pi-opheUc gift, in whicii JUoses more nearly re- 
•enblca «h« later prophets. It Is dear that the 
propheticd ofli(-t>, a.s n pieaented in the history of 
McMcs, included the poetical foiin of composition 
which cluracterizes the Jewish proplNOf generally. 
These poetical uttei'ances, whether connK^twi with 
Moses by ascription or by actual authoiiihip, enter 
so largely into the full biblical conoeptioti of his 
charaoter, that thnr must be here mentioned. 
1. **The Kmg which Mosee and the diiUbtn of 
Israel sung" (after the p l, ' of the Rod Sea, 
Ex. XV. 1-19;. 2. A tiiigiiient of a wai--M>ug 
•gainst Amaiek (Kz. rrii. 16). 3. A ftagment of 
a lyiioal burst of indiiznaiion 'K\. x\y\'. ! . 4. 
Probably, eitlter Itoui him or his iinintnimte pro- 
^rtio followers, the fragHMIlls of war-«ongs in 
Kun. XjU. 14, 15, 27-30, pieeerved in the " book 
of the wan of Jehovah," Num. xzi. 14; and the 
address to the well, xsi. 16, 17, 18. 5. Tlic song 
of Moses (Deut. jnxii. setting forth the 

greatnees and the fiiilings of Imd. 6. The Ues^ 

ing of M.)>(>fi on the triln's (iVut. x.^xiii. 1-29). 
7. The yoih Fsalm, " A pmyer ot Moses, the man 
of God." Tlie title, like all tiie titles of the FBlina, 
i,-^ of d 'ubtful aiithoiity, and the Psalm has often 
been i(t(>)r^ to a later auUior. How far the 
gradual development of these rerelattons or pro- 
phetic utterances had any connexion with his own 
chatacter and history, the materials are not such as 
t») jn.-<tily any dtxisive judgment. His ligyptian 
educatioQ must, oo the one band, have supplied him 
vitb mch «t »Jm ritual of the JwHlito vonhip. 



The ooinddences between the ammgeme n ta of tbt 

pn'tisthofMi, the diwis, the sacrifices, the ark, in the 
two oountiies, aie decisive. On the other liaud, 
the proclamation of the Unity of God, impliea 
diitioet antagonism, almost a c eaa ci ptt i raooS 
agansk the Egyptian system. And the ahaenoe of 
the doctrine ol' a futiu-e state pmves at It',i>t a 
remarkaUe independeooe of the liigyptian theology, 
in wUdi'that gmt doctrine hdd a» praBinent a 
place. The prophetic office rf ^! -es only be 
fully considered in cotiiiexR<u with his whole 
character and appearance {Uo&. xii. i:V). He was 
in a sensp pei ulinr to himself the founder and re- 
presenUitive of his pe<:)ple. And, iu accordaoc- 
with this complete identilioition of himself with his 
nation, ia the only atroog personal trait whidi we 
areidile to gather fron his history (Num. zii. S). 
The word " niev;l< " is hanlly ni! .viti^iiatc rea<ling 
of the Hebrew term, which should be rather mach 
enduring." It repreasnts what we should new 
designa(e by the word " di-^intcrested.** All that 
U toid of biiu indiciLti>3 a Kilhd:aw.d of himself, a 
prefennea of the amse of hh n<*it)on to his own 
interests, which makes him the most complete 
example of Jewish pstriotism. In exact conformity 
with his life is the account of his end. The Book 
of DeuteroDomy describes, and is, the kog kkt 
frrewdl of the prophet to his people. It takea 
place on the first day of the eleventh month of tJie 
fortieth year of the wanderings, in the plains itf 
Moab (Dent. i. 8. S). He is described aa 120 
years of age, hut with his sii;ht and his frr-shncj^ 
of strength uunbated (L>eut. xxxir. 7). The ad- 
dress fivm ch. i. to oh. xzx. contains the recapttnla- 
tiou of the bnw. Joshua is then appointed liia 
successor. The Law is written out, aiod oidered 
to be deposited in the Ark (ch. xxxi.). Tln^ s/>ii,' 
and the blessing of the tribes condode the fkreweU 
(eh.nt^LmlH.). And then ooinee the njsterioua 

close. As if to cany out to (he la.st the idr.-» that 
the propliet was to live not for himself, but iur hi« 
people, he hi told thai ho Is to sae the good land 
beyond the Jordan, but not to poss/^ss it liimself. 
The sin for which this penalty was impoecd uo tiie 
prophet i.4 diiticult to asoettain clearly. He ascends 
a mountain in the range which rises above the 
Jordan valley. The mountain tract was known by 
the general name of thk risoAH. Its »iimmit> 
araarenUy were dedicated to different divinities 
(Num. xrili. 14). On one of then, conwerated to 

Nelto, Moses twk his stand, and sm veye<J fli« four 
gjeot maaoes of Palestine west of tlie Jordan— so 
hr as it«ottM ha discerned from that height. The 
view has passed into a piovfib for a!i nations. 
"So Moses the lenaiit of Jehovah diiil iticie ni 
the liuid of Mtrtil), according to th<* woixi of .lehovali, 
aod He buried him in a ' ravine ' in the land of 
Moab, * before ' Beth-peor — ^bot no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day . . . And Uie chilJi-en 
of Israel wept for Moses in the pUiusof Moab thirty 
days " ( Deut. 5-8). TUa is all that li mM 
in the .«Jicretl n\oixl. .Jewish, Arabian, and Chri^ 
ttaii traditions have laboured to till up the detail. 
His gravo, thoagb atndiously concefU^i ia tba 
sacred narrative, is shown by the Mussulmans on 
the we^ (and therefore the wrong^ side of tiie Joidaii, 
betwam ^e iV-ad Sea and St. ijaba. In the O. T. 
the name of Moses does not occur so frequently, 
after the close of the IVntateuch, as might bo 
exjwtel. In the Pwilm.'s and the Prophets, how - 
ever, he is freqaently named as the chief of tiie 
profdielk Id at If, T. ha ia itfhnad to portly m 
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the rrpresentAtive of the Law — m in Ui* namerous 
pAsnges cited ulxtve — .ind in the vision of the 
TnnMigimtMa. wlMtr« he appttn ^« by nd* wilb 
KKjah. Afl th« mthor of wo taw Iw ii eontrattcd 

wi'Ji (3iri-.t. the Author of the Gospel: *' The law 
was given bj >loees " (John i. 17). The ambi- 
foHy and tnuitoiy mtnn of hit ^bry is set 
against the permanence an<l rleAmes.s()f Cini^tiauitjr 
(2 Cor. iii. and hi^ ui'^iatoruU diaiacter | 

against the unbroken communication of God in j 
Chriat (Gal. iii, 19). His "service" of God is I 
ronlsasted with Christ's sonship (Heb. iii. 5, 6). | 
But he is also spoken of as a likeucsK of Christ ; 
aods as thb b a jnint of view which has been 
tliBort loit In tlw Church, conipawl with the more 
familiar compnriMr.ns oi Chust to Adcim. DaviJ, 
Joahua, and yet has as firm a basis in fact as anv 
of thoD, it may ba wtO to dmw it out in detail. 

1. M<K«« is, it wonk! the otily character of 

the O. T. to whom Christ ezpressij hken» lliD^elf, 
>— " >Io9«s wrote of nw" (John r. 46). It sug- 
gtits three main points of likeness: — (d.) Christ 
was, like Mos«8, the great PntjJjet of the people — 
the la:it, as Muses wns the first. (6.) Christ, like 
)loM3i, is a Laweiver : ** Him ahali y« hear." 
(c.) Christ, like Hoaco, was a Prophet oat of the 
midst of the nation — "from th.-ii hntlntii." As 
Uosea waa the ootire repreueutative of his people, 
Miaig tar then mora thin for hiraa»lf. aboonicd 
in their interests, hop»s, and feais, so, with re- 
verence be it Kii i, W.U Chiist. 2. in ileb. iii. 
1-19. lit 34.29. Acts vii. 37, Chrirt to dwarlbed. 
titough more obscurely, as the Mofpi; of the new 
di»peUMtiou — as the Apoiitle, or Messenger, or 
Slcdiator, of God to the people — as th4 Controller 
aad Lender of the dock or hwuathoid «f God. 3. 
The detail* of (heir liroa ar« wmethMa, though 
not often, (onipar. I (Acts vii. 24-'28, 35 . Jn 
Jude 9 is an allusion to ao altercation between 1 
Michael and Satan ortr the body of Moom. It 
prr.LiJ fr refers to a lost apocryphal book, nifn- ; 
tioteti hy Origen, caliod the ' AmxhsIou, or Air- 
iomption, of llu<4«.* 

Howl lam = M£SUDUJkM U (1 £idr. ii. U; 
oomp. Ezr. x. 15). . 

MoMllamon = Mi:8iii;LLA]l 10 (1 Brir. vUi. 
44; oomp. Ear. riii. 16). 

MMk (Reh. *6sh). By tho Hehivw word wo 
nro ijertaiuly to i.iiii> i^t.iii'i sonic >-[n <:ic> of clofhes- 
iQoth (^tmea j. Itefeieuct; to the d^tructive habits 
of tho dothc*>moth it madt in Job Ir. 19, zUi. 28 ; 
i'ft. iitiit. It, ir. In Job jEsvii. 18, " Ho huildeth 
his hou£« as a moth," it is ticsu- liut allusion ia 
made either to the well-known case of the Tinea 
j^elOomUa, or some allied species, or to the 
ienf-building larvae of some other member of the 
Lfpidoptfra. The clothes-moths bdoi^ lO the 
group ITmtina, order Lepidopttra. 

InrtlMr. Tho aupHrhmty of the Hehmr orer 
all cont''rii|>"ir.'ui<iiii'> .<i_\>ti nis of li i:i--I.>tion and of 
monii is strongly shown in the higher estimation 
of tht mother m the Jowish finnily, aa eootiwtwl 
with modem Oriental, as wcM tmcmit Orieiitxi! 
aud clawical usage. The king°i> muth^r, a» a^^jjeaj-s 
ill the case of BathsheUi, was treated with e»pectal 
honour (I K. ii. 19; K.\. 12; Lev. lix. IS; 
DauL v. 16, ni. 18, 21 ; I'n v. x, 1, iv. 20, xvii. 
25, xxix. 15. xxxi. 1, 3i» . 

Koaat, Moniitain. In the 0. T. our trans- 
ition hara employed thia ward to represent the 
feUmriag tmm wAj of tli*<ii^Mi (1) thaiMk 
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har, with its derivntive or kindred harar or herer ; 
and ( j; the Chaldee tir: this lust occurs only iu 
Dna. ii. 3dt 45. Jn the Haw Testamioit it ia oon^ 
fined elmoet eadntively to representing 6pot. The 

Hebrew word har, like t! - .' i .li.-h •'mountain," 
is employed both for aiogle einuieUi«s moi« or less 
iiwlated, such M SiOil, Geiixim, Ebai, Ziott, and 

Olivet, and for ninjr«^, sucli a.-* I.ebonon. It is also 
applied to ii inountainuns couutiy ur district. The 
vaiious I iiiineiices or luouutain-districta to which 
the word har is apphed in the O. T. are as follow : 
Abarix ; Amana ; or tub Axalkkites; or 

THK AMOKITI^ ; AllAIlAT ; Baalam ; Baai.« 

HeBMON; Basuan; B^thbL} Bkthkr; Cau- 
iira.; Rbal; Ephraim; EraiKW;EsAU; Gaasu; 

Hi i:i/iM ; GlLliOA; GlL£AD; HaLaK ; IhrnEs; 

Hermon ; Hoe (^2); Hor&b; or Isaasx; Jk» 
ARDI ; JCDAH ; OUVET, OT Of Ouvii ; MUAft; 

Moriah; N'Ai'tiTALi; Nkbo; Paran; Perazim; 
Samaria; .seir; Skphar; iiiMAi; SiON, biaiox, 
or SiiENiR (all namea lor Herman); SiiAPMXtt; 
Tauor ; Zalhon ; Zlmaraik ; Zion. Thp 
Mount op tuk Valley was a district ou the uiat 
of Jordan, within the territoij allotted to Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. IB), ooDtaining a number of towni. 
The fm}u(>ttt oceurrenoe throoghout the Senpturto 

of j>»>rsoii;tica? u n! the natur.il feature.s ot' the 
country is veiT remarkable. The IbUowing ai^e, ii 
is hdierod, ell the wwda need with tUs oljeet ia 
relation to mountains or hills: — 1. l!r\D, icf^s.^, 
Gen. viii, 5; tx. in. 20; Deut, xxxiv. I ; 1 K. 
xviii. 42; (.\. V. * t. p"). 2. Ear», Axndlk. 
Aznoth-Tabor, Josh. lix. 34: possibly iu allusion 
to some pn>jection on the top of the mountain. 
3. Shoulukr, Cdthiph. Deut. xxxiii. 12; Josh. 
XT. a. Mid sriii* 1« C^aide"). 4. Hide, 
tlsed in r e fe r t a c e to a monntahi in 1 Sun. ttlii. 
2i] ; 2 Sam. xiii. 5, LoiNS or Fi..\nks, 

CMth. CttisIuth'Tahor, Jc»h. xix. 12. It oocura 
alao ID the name of a TiUege, proboUy dtoatcd on 
this part of the mount.iin, Hu-C<Milloth. i. e. the 
"loins" (J©*h. us. 16,, 0. Kui, TsUa. Only 
used once, iu s)ieaking of the Mount of Oiivn, 
2 SaiTi. ivi. l i, iiiid thtie translated "side." 

7. Back, S/uxan. i'usuUy the root of the name 
of the town 5A«cAm, which may be derived fiom 
ita aitoatioa, aa it were on the back of Gerixim. 

8. Thigh, Jarcdh. Applied to Hoimt Ephraim, 
Judg. xix. 1, 18; and to I.ebnnoii, 2 K. xii. '2 '>\ 
ia. xixvii. 24. UmU also tor the "aides'* of a 
cave, i Smb. xxir. 8. 9. The word tvaatbtcd 
" ooi-ort" in 1 S-uii. xw. 20 is Sither, from tdtKar 
" to hide," aud j<] (>t';il>l y reters to the alirubbery or 
thidtet throngh whu h Ablgairs path lay. In tliia 
pgu^urr •« liill " sin.:dd W " rnonnt.iin." Tl.o 
Chaldte liL- is the Uiuae fclill given to tlie Mount 
of Olives, the Jebel W- Tur. 

Xonnt (Is. xxix. 3 ; Jer. vi. 6, &c.). [SlEOB.] 
Xonntain of tile Amoritee, s}>ectHcaily men- 
tii.uL-d I'l l.;, i. I'j, (luniji. 44 ,. It sterns to l-e 
the range which ri*es abruptly from the phitcau of 
mnnhiff from a little 8. of W. to the N. of 
K.,nnd of wfiich th<- cxtiemities an- \hf JcUl Araif 
en-A'akah we»twa)d, and Jebfi el-Mukrah east- 
ward, and from whi< h line the eevntty eontimiee 
tri'i' it niTi all the way to Hebron. 

MotUTiiiug. The uunierou* lut of woid» cm- 
ploy«d in .^npture to express the various actiona 
which are cliatacteristio of rooitroing^ ihowe ia a 
great degree the natuie of the Jewiiii owlome ia 
Ihia nepeet. Thej tlfMr to Imv* eooileted ddeflf 
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to As Allowing p«rtieQlM«i—>f. B«illn;tlM Irw* 

or other pai t* of t,h'- V 2. We«»fiing «iid scream^ 
ing iu «D exctswivu degree. 3. Wearing sad-<»lour«i 
awBMBt*. 4. Song! of IsnMntaitiflO. 5. FwMnd 
reasU. 6. Employment of p<»m)n«, (*sp«^sllr women, 
to lanieot. ^1.) Oue marked featui« of Ot Mental 
raoarniiig ii wlnt may bt mlM its ctudied pub- 
lidtjf and th« ouvfol obMrranoe of tlM prescribed 
oemnoiiies (Gen. nriH, 2 ; Joh j. 20, H. 8 ; Is, xr, 
3, i 2. ) Among the particular forms ol**rved 

the foUowii^ maj be loentioDed : — a. Rending 
tlM dodm (Gw. sn?H. 29, 34, xihr. 13. &c.)- 
6. Dressing in sRckcloth (Gen. xxzrii. 34; 2 Sam. 
iu. 31, ui. 10, kc). c. Ashea, dut, or earth 
iprinUed on the person (2 Sam. xUi. 19, xr. 32, 
\ 'I. lih\ck or snd-coloured garmentu <2 Sam. 
XIV. ; Jer. vjii. 21, Sic.). e. Removal of oma- 
aunts or neglect of perstm (Dent xxi. 12, 13, iic,). 
/. ^MTing the head, plocking out the hair of the 
head or beard (Lev. x. 6; 2 Sam. xix. 24, Ac.). 
g. Laying l<;ire some j^irt of the body (Is, xx, 2, 
xlvii. 2, iui.), h. Fasting or abstinence in meat 
•ml driok (9 Sna. f. 12, HI. 85, lii. 16, 22, &c.). 
i. In tho same direction m<ny mentioned dimin- 
ution in ofleriogs to God, and prohibition to par- 
take in swrjfKrial food (Lev. rii. 30 ; Deut. xxvl 
1 * . k. Cov<rring the " oppor lip," i. «. the lower 
\«.rt oi the face, aod aotuetim<» the head, in token 
uf silence (Lev. liii. 45; 2 Sajo, xv, 30. xix. 4). 
/. Cutting tlie ilesh fJer. ivi. G. 7, tH. Ki^fit- 
Ing the body (EIz. xjci. 12; Jer. la;, m. hm- 
ployroent of persons hirod for the purpose of 
moanii^ (Eocl. xii. 9| Jer. iju 17 ; Am. r. 16 ; 
Matt. ix. 23). n. Akin t» Utih vmg» tJw custom 
for friends or p.xs«ers-by to join in tin- lamentatioDs 
of bereaved or alfliet«l penons (Gen. 1. 3 ; Judg. 
li. 40; Job iU U, xn. 25, fo.). «. The sitting 
or lying posture in silence indicative of grief ^[f^ri. 
xxiii. 3 \ Judg. xx. 26, kc.). p. Mourning feust 
and enp of eonsolation f Jer. xvi. 7, 8). Hw period 
of mourning varicl. In the case of Jacob it was 
seventy daj-s (Gen. 1. .'{) ; of Aaron (Num. ix. 2yy, 
and Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8), thfatj. A further 
period of istsq dsys \m JaeoVs ease. Gen. 1. 10. 
SsTvi days for Snil, which may have been an 
abridgnj }x-iiol in time of lutional danger, 1 .Sam. 
xxxi. 13. (3.) Similar practices an noticed in the 
ApooTphal books. (4.) In Jewish writings not 
Scriptiinil, the>< notices are in the main confiiTnol, 
and in Mme ca^'s eidargod. (5.) Jn tbo la»t place 
we in.iy men I on — a. the idolstroos '*iiioarning 
for Tnmmuz," Kz. viii. 14, n.s indieattnp identity 
of practice in 

heathens ; and the custom in later days of otl'erings 
of food at 0»TSS, Ecrlus. XXX. 18. 6. The pro- 
hihitioo, twth to tJw high-pncst and to Nazariteii, 
against lioin^ into mourning even for a father 
or mother, Lov. xxi. 10, 11 ; Nooi. ri, 7. The 
inftrior priests wsrs limltsd to the cmws of their 
near relatives, I.pv. xxi. 1, 2. 4. c. The f.^.d e:»ten 
during the time of mourning was regarded as tm- 
pwre, I)eut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xfi, 5, 7; Et. txiv. 
17; Hus. ix. 4. 'fi.) When we turn to henthen 
writers we tiuJ »imtkr UM^es prevailing among 
various nati<ws of antiquity. (7.) With the prac- 
tices above mentioned. Oriental and other cuh- 
luins, ancient and modem, in gieat measure agree. 
D'Arvieux aiiys, .\rab men are silent in grief, but 
the women scream, tear ti*eir hair* hands, and fiMS, 
aod throw earth or ssad OD their besds. Tbtolder 
ytmm wawaUutTeil«n4aiiddiihfa*1i7 myef 



WNuming gammlB. They also sbe the \ itkm of 

the deceased. Nielmhr - ly- T'oth Msilioin-tans and 
Christians in Egypt hire waihng women, and wail 
at stated times. Burckhanlt mf% the wound of 
Athani in N'uhn "have their headson the desith r^f 
their nearest :ei.itircd — a custom preraieat alto 
among several of the peasant tHbni «f Ubpsr Egnt. 
He also mentions wailing women, and a man in 
distress besmearing his ^ice with dirt and dust in 
token of grief. In the .Arabian Nights are frequent 
allusions to similar practices. They also mentien 
ten days and fort^ days as periods of UMNuwilig. 
Lane, speaking ot the modern Eg}'pti;ins, ^' 
** Alter death the women of the tamilv raise cms 
of bmeotation oaUed wdweMh or wHwiU, nttarii^ 
the most pi<»rrit>^» shheks, and atlling upon the 
unmo of the dec^ued, * 0, my master! O, my 
resource ! O, my misfortaue I O, my glory 1 ' (see 
Jer. xxii. 18). The females of the neighbourhood 
come to join with them in this condamation : gene- 
rally, also, the family send for two or more nidda- 
b«hs, or public wtiUng wonen. Kach brings a tain> 
bourine, and hestii^ them tiwy exdahn, * Aks ftr 

himl' The female relatives, domesti< s, .ind fiiwi is, 
with their hair dishevelled, and sometimes with 
r«9it elothes, bsating thdr Hiern, cry in like BMaa«v 
•Alas for himl' These m.ike no alteration in 
dresb, but women, in some ca^, dye their shirts, 
hend-veils, and handkerchiefs of a dkrk-Uui- colour. 
They vi if :hf> tombs at stated periods'* {Mod, Eg, 
iii. i.=.2, i'/i, 195). 

Kooae (Heb. *acbar) occurs in L«r. xi. 29; 
I Sam. vi. 4, 6: Is. Ixvi. 17. The Uehrsw word 
is in all prohsUlitT generic, and is net Intended to 
denote .mv ]>ai ticuhir !>}>eties of mouse. The oii- 
ginai word denotes a tjeid- ravage r, and may there- 
lore comprehend unf destraetivo rodent, ft is pre* 
lx\ble, ho\vi!ver, that iu I Sam. vi. ."i, " the rm^t 
that mar the Ian*! " may include and more porti- 
euJariy refer to the short-Uiled fiddHttice ( Jr«Mn 
ofptttit, Flem.\ which Dr. Kitto "ajs, cnnssgnst 
destruction to the corn-lands of .Syria. 

Mowing. As the great heat of the climate in 
Palestine and other similarly >iiuated countries 
soon diies up the heibag'- iLself, h.iy-making in oor 
sense of the term is not in use. The tenn " h iy." 
therefore, in K B. version of Ps. cvi. 20, is in- 
eorreet. So alse Pror. nvii. 95, and Is. it. 9. 
The "fcinjj's mowings" (Am. vii. 1"). i. f. mwrn 
grass (Ps. Ixxii. 6), may perbtp« leter to some royal 
right of eaj'ly paKturage for the use of the eavdi^. 

Mosa. l'. Son of Caleb the -on of H. iivn ' 1 Ch:'. 
ii. 4<>). 8. .^u of Zmui, aud dcscendaut of Siiui 
(1 Chr. viii. 36, 37, ix. 42, 43). 

Xo'iahL, one of the cities in the allMment ef 
Benjiimin (Joah. xviii. 26 only), uumed between 
hac-Cephirah and Kekem. No tmce of any name 
resembling Mosah has hitherto been discovered. 
Intei-pieting the name acee r Ji ng to its Hchrew de- 
rivation, it mnf >igiiify the spring-heud " — the 
place at which the water of a spring gushes out» 
A place of this name is mentioned in the BItshna 

a.'i follow-i : — ** There wris a phre below Jerus.ikm 
named JsXot^ ; thither they desctodtsl and jjHlhered 
willow-branches," i. e. for the "Feast of Tdx- - 
ii.^cles " so iTilletl. To this the Genuita adds, *♦ the 
pku-e was a C\)ionia, that is, exempt fhrtm the king's 
tribute." Scliw.irz il27j would identify Jlo/ah 
with the present A'uiMMs*. a village about 4 miles 
west of JeroMlott on the Jafla redUnt the ^tnaen 
sT thn givnt W^y BtU JMmA. 
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MULBERRY-TREES 

Malberry-tree* ^^Heb. bec^Sm) occurs only in 
2 S^iu. V. 23 and 2^ Mid 1 Chr. xit. 14. W« are 
qoit* ooable to detennhie wiMfc Idud of tra* is de> 
noted br th« H*br«w bded. Tbo Jewkdi AMis, 
with several rhoieni versions, undprstand the mul- 
bcrrT'tne ; othm reUia the Uabivw word. C«Uius 
t. 335) beltevs tht Hflfanw bdei to idea- 
• ! «'ith a tree of similar iinme mentioned in a 
JMS. wuik the Ambic botautcal writer Abu'l 
Fadli, oainely, •ome specie* of Amyria or I'ltls imo- 
dcmlnjit. Dr. Hoyle relers the Hebrew hdca to the 
Anknc Shtijr,U-iU-!jaJi, " the gnat-tree," which he 
idaoliSH with >otne .•'pooies of poplar, t^j < t;niiilier 
foUowB the LXX. of 1 Chr. m. 14, and beticTea 
" pearw trees " are aignilied. As to the chum of the 
mulWrrjr-tiw to represent the Ixcdim of Srriptiiit', 
it b di£calt to •«« anjr (irandatiou for (uch an ia* 
In'pictatMMU At to wt tree of wMdi Abu'l FiMlli 
s"|K<iks, .md which Spren^; '! i t i t fir»s with Atnyris 
jfUeadetua, Lia., it is iinpowtU*} that it cao deuote 
th* Med of the Hebi«w BlU*} ftr the Amgrtiaoteu 
nrf f '^piciil shrubs, and never oould hare grown in 
tne valley oi Ke)>huim. The expbuiation giveu by 
Royle, that aooie )^>i>lar is signitied, is untenable; 
for the Hebrew hdcd and the Arabic baAa are 
clearly distinct both in foim and signification, as 
is evident from the difTereoce of the second radical 
lettar in each word. Thoqgh there is no tndeDoe 
to show that the malberry'trM ocenrt in the He- 

Lrew Bible, ret the fhut Of tllto tlM k MtlMied 

in 1 Maoc Ti. 34. 
Vlto, the it|»«Mttta«v«ia tlM A.V. oftli* <bl- 

lowiog Hebrew words: — I, Pcrcd, PirxltVi, the 
common and U-miuine Hebrew nouus to express the 
**lBnle;** the first of which occurs in numerous 
passages of the Bible, the Intter anly in 1 K. i. 33, 
38, 44. It is an inteiestiug t'uct tiiat wo do Dot 
read of mules till the time of David, just at the 
ttaM when tht JariiUtM wen beomniof w«U v> 
qoateldl wiA hntm. After tbisi tiin« HonH and 
mule* are in iScripture ofli-u mentiontj together. 
Hichaelia ooojectares that the Israelites tint be- 
flUM aoqwiiiMl irith mute* h Hm war whidi 
David cairried on with the kmi; of Ntsibix (Zobali) 
{2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). In Solomon's time it is pos- 
■ble that mules from Egypt orcasiooally accom- 
panied the horses whali we know the king of 
Israel obtained from that aiimtry ; for though the 
mule IS not of frequent occurrence in the monu- 
meota of iugjrpt, jet it ia not eaty to believe that 
die Egyptians wert not well acquainted with this 
aninui. It would appear tli.vt kin^^s mui gie;it 
men onlj rode on mules. We do not read of mules 
at all in the N. T., perhaps therefinv they had 
ceoseil to imported. 2. Jtecesh [Dromedarv.] 
3. i'enmn i» found only in Gen. xixvi. 24, where 
the A. V. hH '•inalei" as the rendering «f the 
word. The panage when thr I! View name occurs 
is one concerning which vai iouK explanntions have 
been attempted. Wbtterer may be the pro|ier 
translation of the jmmgt, it is quite oei-t.-iin that 
the A. v. Is ioeorrert hi ite rendering: — This was 
th.jt An:ih thjit I'cund the mnle^ mi the wiMiTiiess 
aa be fed the assea of Zibeon his fiuher." The most 
prohnMe esplanatkw to that wUeh interprets ytmim 
to ir^:r.\ " w.um sprint:^," as the Vulg. h-.is it. 

Mappim, a Beojamite, and one of tiie fourteen 
d^cendjiiitit of Rachel who belonged to the original 
colony of tho f tiq J .r ob in EiTvpt ((len. xlvi. 
21 j. In Hum. xxvi. o9 the name ia written 
Anplnm. In 1 Qnv v0. 19^ 15» It to Shnfpin 
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(the same as sivi. 16V and Tiii. 5 Shcphnphan. 
Henoe it is probable that Muppim is a corruption 
of the text, and that Shupham is the trae form. 

Klffdtr. The principle on which the act of 
taking the life of n human Uing was regardi-d by 
the Almighty as a capital offence n staUd on its 
highest ground ae an ontrafie on the Ittencai ef 

(«od in maji, to be piini^M' i r-ven wht-n caiisi 
an animal ^Gen. is. 5, (J; see nko John vin. 44 ; 
1 Jelin ifi. 19, 15). Its secondary or social ground 
app-a-T^ t't 1m> iTrpi!»ed in the dinn^tion to replenisli 
the eaith which immediately folluws i^tieu. li. 7). 
The poetdUnviaQ command was limited by the Law 
of JlesM, which, while it protected the aoddeotal 
homicide, defined with additional strictness the 
crime of murder. It prohibited compensation or 
reprieve of the murderer, or his pt otwtion if he 
teok refuge in llie refnge-dtj, or even at tbe altar 
of Jehovah (Ex. xxi. 12. 14; Uv. xxiv. 17, 21 j 
1 K. ii. bt 6, 31). Uloodiihed even in war&re was 
held to isTolve pellution (Nom. xxxv. 8^ 84; 
Deot. xxi. 1, 9 ; 1 Chr. xxviii. :\). It is not cer- 
tain whether a m;i&t«:r wito liilied his slave wae 
punished with death (Ex. xxi. 20). No punislh* 
meat is mentioned for suidde attempted, nor does 
any special restriction ap]>ear to hare attached 
to the property of the suicide ('2 Sara. xvii. 23). 
Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause her death 
waa jMinidnbie with death (Ex. xxi. 23). If an 
animiil known to be vicious fanMii the death of any 
one, not oolj was the animal destroyed, bat ih9 
owner idee, if he Iwd taken no slept to rertnAi lt» 
was held guilty of mnrdpr (Ex. xxi. 29, 31). The 
duty of executing punishment ou the murderer is in 
the Law eipreasly laid ou the ** revenger of blood;" 
but the qtiestion nf ^'uiU was to Le previously de- 
cided hy tiu! Leviticiki tiibuiuil. In regal times the 
duty of execution of justice ou a murderer «eeins to 
luve been aaaumed to some extent by the cover* 
eign, as Well as the privilege of pardon (2 Sam. 
liii. 39, xiv. 7, 11 ; IK. ii. 34;. It was lawful 
to kill a burglar taken at night in the act, but ua- 
lawftd to do BO after lunrise (Bx. nil. 3, 8). 

Ku'shi, the son of Meiari the son of Kohath 
(Ex. vi. 19; Num. iii. 20; 1 Oir. vi. 19, 47, 
xxiii. 21, '23, xxiv, 26, 30). 

Musio. The inventor of miisiail instruments, 
like the tiist poet and liie fii"st lorgur of metals, 
was a Cainite. According to the narrative of Gen. 
iv., Jubal the son of Lamech was " tlie father of 
all stich as handle the harp and organ," that is of 
all players n|»on strini;ed and wuid instrumenLs. 
i'he first mention of music in the tim« after tlie 
Deluge is In the narrative of Lallan's interriew with 

Jacob (Gi'ii. xixi. 27). So that. In whatever way 
it wai pi ester v«d, the practice of music existed in 
the upland country of Sjtm, and of the three pea* 
sible kind> of musical tnj>tn;ments, two were known 
and employi^i tu accumjKmy the song. The three 
kinds are alluded to in Job xii. 12. On tlie books 
of the Red Sea song Moses and the childi-vi^ of 
Israel their triumphal song of deliverance fitim the 
ho>t^ of l-gvjit; and Miriam, in celebration of 
the same cwut, ex<>rc!sed one of her functions as a 
prophetess by leading ii prooamon of the women of 
the camp, chanting in chorus the bunleu to the 
song of Moies, " Sing ye to Jehovah, fur lie hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the hone and his rider hath 
He thrown into the se:i." The triumphal hjrmn of 
Moses had unquestionably a religious chaiacter about 
1^ but the enployiMntof mosie la idigunia Mrvlse» 
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though idolatrous, ii more distinctly inu-ked in the 
fcstirities which attemletl the election ot" th'' c;oldcn 
oidf. The tilTer trumpets made bj the metal 
irorkmof (few tabernacle, which were mcd to direct 
the moTemettts of the camp, point to miuic of a 
Tei7 simple kind (Num. x. 1-10). The M>ng of 
Deborah and Barak ia cast in a distinctly metrical 
form, nnd was probably intended to be siing with u 
musical accom|>iuiiment ao one of the peojil^'s song's. 
The simpler impromptu with which the women from 
the cities of I>rael greeted David after the aUnghter 
of the Philistine, was apparently struck oflT on the 
spur f t" ino, tm mrat, under the influfiKN? of the wiM 
joy with which they welcomed their national cham- 
pion, "the darling of the songs of lerael ** (1 Sam. 

xviii. 6, 7). Upto this time wri mf-rt with notliint; 
Uke a systematic cultivatiou ot music among the 
Bcbrawi, botthe estaUitbnent of the schools m the 

prophet"! nppent^ to have supplied this want. Whrxt- 
€vei iha sluJdiits ot" tiitiste school* may have l*cu 
taught, music was an essential part of their practice. 
Professional musicians soon became attached to the 
court. David seems to have gathered round him 
"singing men ami siD.:iti;; women" (2 Sam. xix. 
35). f^olomon did the same (iuxl. ii. 8jt adding to 
the luxury of Ms court by hit {Mtronage «f art, and 
obtaining a reputation himself as no mean con)ix)sei 
(1 K. iv. 32). But the Temple was the great 
edMwl of mtutc, and it was consecrated to its highest 
service in the worship of Jehovah. Before, how- 
ever, tlie elnbomte arrnngemenb had been made by 
David for the temple choir, there ma«t have been 
a oonsIderaUe body of mnnoiaiia throughout the 
country (2 Snm. vi. 5), and in the procession whii:h 
a> iximjviinicd the ark from tlie hm^e of Ol>e-Ie»loni, 
tite Levites, with Cheaaoiah at their head, who had 
aeqoired iktll from previous training, played on 
psalteries, Imi^is, aii'l eyiiih.i!s, to tlie words of the 
iMalm of liiitnk-giviii^; which David liad com{M>i»xi 
for the o«3isi< II (1 Chr. xv. xvi. i. It is not im- 
proh.ilitc that flie Levities all niong hjul pra<:tisrd 
music iuid that .some iiiii!>ical service wjis part of 
the worship of the tabernacle. The position which 
they occupied amoug the other tiibet natorallj 
fiiToured the cultlratioB of an art which w essm- 
tially chariiL-t'Tistic of a leiMiiely and peaeeful life. 
The three great divisions of the tribe bad each a 
repircaentatlve ftnily in the choir. Aeaph hiimplf 
appears to have jilaved on the cymbal-! (1 Chr. 
xvi. 5), Mi'l tins W IS tlie ca.-.e with the oLlier leadpi-s 
(1 Chr. XV. 19), perhaps t<> mark the time more 
distinctly, while the rest of the bond playeil on 
psalteries and harps. The singers were distinct 
Prom both, as is evident in Ps. Ixviii. 25, "the 
•ingen weat before, the playen on imtruiMnte fol- 
lowed after. In tiio nMst of the damaeli playing 
with tinihiels." The "players nn instruments" 
were tlie prfoimers upon stringed instruments, lilt* 
the psaltery and harp. The "pkyers on tnetni'* 
ments" in 1*9. Ixxxvii. 7, were different from tlie^ 
last, and were pi-operly pipers or performei« ou 
perforated wind-instruments (see 1 K. i. 40). 
"The damsels pbying with timbrels" (comp, 1 
Chr. xiii. 8) seem to indicate that women took ^aj t 
in the temple choir. The trumpets, which are 
mcntiODcd among the instrumoits plaved befon the 
ark (1 Chr. xiii. 8^, appear to hare been roMrred 
for the pri'-sts alone (1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6). As 
th^ were also uied ia royal procUmations (2 K. 
sl. 14), th^ were probably intended to set forth 
hf «aj «r ipDliel tlM rD|nl^ «f Jcbonbt the 
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theocratic king of his people, as well aa to 

tl)e alarm against His enemies (2 Chr. xiii. 12';. 
The altai- was the table of Jehorab (MaL i. 7), and 
the flaerifioee wera Bia ftaala (Bk. txHt. 18), ae tho 

soler 1 ni r of the Levites correspondel to the 
melody by which tlie banquets of earthly luoiiarchs 
were acoompanie<l. The Temple was His palace^ 
nnd XI the Levite s^ntiio; watched the gates by 
r.ighi they chanted the songs of" Zioo; one of these 
it has been conjectured with probability is Pk. cxxxiv. 
In the private as well at in the i«li|^o«t Uf« of the 
Hebrews music held a piwuineul place. The kings 
had their court musicians f Eod. ii. 8) who bewaiiol 
their death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and in the lozunons 
tiima of the laler monafdif the cflkninata fallanla 
of Israel, reeking with perfunoes and stretche*! upon 
their couches of ivory, were wont at their l^aii^ucis 
to accompany the song with the tinkling of the 
psaltery or ijuitar (Am. vi. 4-6 i, and amus«d thenj- 
»elv«s with dcvjiijig musical instruroeuts while 
their nation was perishing. But while music was 
thus made to minister to debauchery and cxooa, it 
was the legitimate expreraion of ndrth and gladaeei, 
and the imiication of jnace and pro^jK-rity . It was 
oolj when a curse was upon the land that the pro- 
phet oonld mj, '*the nirtb of «ri»«ta oeaeeth, the 
noise of them that rejoice endeth. the j- y tiie 
harp ceaseth, they shall not drink wiite wiiti a 
song" (Is. xxiv. 8, 9). The bridal pvaceMons as 
th"y ji.n!»s«-vl through the streets were accompanied 
with miusic and song (Jer. vii. 34), and these 
ceased only when the land was desolate (Ks. xxvi. 
13). The music of the banquets was aflcomnaiucd 
with songs and dancing (Luke xr. 25). The tri> 
um])hal jirocessions which celebrateil a victory were 
enlivened by minstrels and singers (tlx. xv. 1, 20; 
Jndg. Y. 1, li. 34; 1 San. wiii. e, sil. 11 ; SChr. 
XI. 'J8 ; .lud. XV. 12, 13\ and on eittji^ordinary 
occasions they even iu-i-umpauied armieii to battle. 
Besides songs ot tinumph there were altto religioiu 
wings (h. XXX. 29; Am. V. 23; Jam. v. 13), 
"!M:>ngs of Uie temple" (Am. viii. 3), and songs 
which wei« sung in idolatrous worship (Ex. xxxii. 
18). Lore Mogs are aUndcd to in Ps. alv. titles 
and T«. r. 1. Tim* were also the doMb) wngs of 
the funeral prrx ession, and the wailint; diuiit of the 
mourners who weut about the otreetn, tlie proi'es- 
dbnal '* keening" of thcae who were (skilful ia 
lamentation (2 Chr. xxxv. 25 ; Ecd. xii. ; .ler. 
ix. 17-20 J Am. t. 16). The grape gatliereri. sang 
as theif gathertd In the mintage, and tlie wine- 
pi ppses were trod'^en with the shout of a song (U. 
xvi, lu ; Jer. xlviii. 33); the women sang as they 
toiled at the mill, and on e^'ery occa.sion the Imd 
of tha Hebrewa during tbeir national proneritj 
was a knd of inwie and melody. Thm m on* 
clas.s of musicians to which allu>it n vvmilly made 
(Koclus. ix. 4j, and who were probably foieiga«rs, 
the harlda whe frequented the atrcets of giY«t 
cities and attracted notice by singing ftiid pl.iying 
Ujc guitax (b. xijii. 1 '>, 16). There are twu aspwt* 
in which music appears, and about which littla 
s:iti>facton'' can be said: the mysterious iuiloence 
which it had in driving out the evil »pint from 
Saul, and its intimate connexion with prophecy and 
prophetical inspiration. Fram the inrtances ia 
which It occurs it is evident fliat the wane Heht««r 
root is used to denote the uispii-atiou und'-r which 
the prophets spoke and the minstrels sang. All 
that can be mMr oonduded is that ht Aeir external 
maaifiMlalkBi the aftet «f aiuie in aidtiqg Um 
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MUSICAL INSTBUMEKTS 

wnoMo M of the MositiTe Hebrewi, the fraai^ of 

Siul's moilDeM (1 Sam, xviii. 10), and the reliariouH 
Mt^iuiMia of tb« prophcta, whetiMr of bmi or Je> 
bofih, wwt 10 nwrif •lilet at to 1w danribid by 

the saiDc woitl. The t nsp of Snil more difficult 
still. We caooot be admitted to the secret of his 
4ufc wJadf.' Two taming points in his history 
are the two int'^rviews with S«imn*'l, the tirst 
(1 J>ani. I. ^ I an l the last, if we excvpt that (JreaJ 
encounter which the de!<pc\irin^ motmrch chailenceJ 
bifiMto the fatal day of Gilboa. The last occasion 
of their meetin;; vras the disobedience of Saul in 
sparing the Amalekites, for which he was rejected 
fiXMn being king (I isain. sr. 26). Immediately 
•ftir tiib wo are told the Spirit of Jcliovab departed 
firon Saul, and an " evil spirit from Jehovah trou- 
blod liim" (1 Suo. xn. 14); aiid bis attendants, 
who bod perhaps witnessed the strange translbnaa- 
tion wrought uj»on him bv tin- imisic of the pro- 
phets, suggested that tiie tuune uicaus ahuuld be 
•wploved for his restonttioo (1 S»xa. xvi. 16, 23). 
Bat oo two oocMiooii when aBgar and ioalooiy su* 
poTOMd, the remedy mhIA had Mntiiad Iha may 
uf iawiitr had loet its dmaem (1 Sam. jniii. 10, 
11, sis. 9. 10). 
Kuiail iBitruMBti. In addition to Hio fn- 

stnimt-iit* of music which have been represented in 
our version by some modern word, an<i are treated 
under their nspeotiro tltl«S« than an* other terms 
whidi are vainiely or generally rsodered. These 
arc'-l. />rto/<di<3n, Ch.(i J., rendered "instruments 
of moxick" in Dui. vi. 18. The margin gives 
**er tablti perhaps lit. ccncubmn," Tho last-men- 
tSooed rendering is that approred by C s wni ps, and 
seems most probable.' — 2. Minntm, n iuiered with 
great prabability " sthiiged-iustrumeilta '' in Ps. d. 
4. It appears to be a general term, but beyond lUs 
nothing is known of it. — -i. 'As6r, " an instrument 
ot t«-n strings," Ps. xcii. 3. The full phrase is n<6«/ 
*dsdr, a ten-stringed pealtery," as in Ps. zxxiii. 2, 
exlir. 9 ; and the true rendering of the first-men- 
tioned passage would be " upon an instrument of 
ten strings, even upon the pKvltery." — 4. Shidd&h, 
in God. ii. 8 onlr* **1 nt me menF«iiigen and 
waaMn««ingers, and the delights of the sons of men, 
tnutical inatritmentt, aiid th it of all .s<>rts." The 
words thus reodei^ have received a great variety 
of mesaings. But disniosi prahaUa interpntation 
to be put iip<>n them is that suggested by a usage 
of the Talmud, where sJiiddli iieiK>tes a " palan- 
quin " or " litter" for women. — 5, ShdIiMhVn, ren- 
dered ** instruments of musick " in the A. \'. of 
1 Sam. xviii. and in the margin " three-striiigvd 
iostniments." Roediger translates " triangles," 
whidi ars said to havo fassn invsntsd in Srria, 
final tho asno not. Wo bars no msaas of deciding 
Whif'h iji the more correct. 

XlUtazd oocuis in Matt, ziiu 31, zvii. 20 ; Mark 
It. 81 ; Lnho liH. 19, srtt. 6. Tho tnlijeat of the 
inr!stard-trf>e of S»:ripture h,»s of Lite years been a 
matter of cotuuderable controversy, the common 
mustard-plant being supposed unable to fulfil the 
demands of the Biblical allusion. In a paper by 
the late Dr. Royle, rewl before the Royal Asiatic 
Societr, and published iu No. xv. of their Jotunal 

ilM4), cnUtisd, "On tha Ideotificatisn of the 
Instard-tno of Seriptare," tho anthor coododes 
that the Sahadora jh-'sicj is the tr«j in question. 
Uo supposes the Sahadora perhca to be the same 
•I th* tioe called KhanliU ftbo ArsUe for mnsUrd), 
asdi «f wdikh an an^kijtd ttamn^hoat S|fKin m « 
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iQlstHnte for mustanl, of which they have the 
tAste ami properties. This tree, aoonding to the 
sUtemcQt of Mr. Aneonj, a Svriao, qnoted by Dr. 
Royle. b (bond all akmg the banks of the Jordan, 
neai- the Like of Tiberias, and near Damascus, and 
I is said to be gaoerally recngnieed in Syria as the 
mustard-trea of Sc ri p t ure. Notwfthatanding all 
that has been a<iiliice»l by T)r. i:oylt- in snpijort of 
his argument, we mnteas ourselvts uimble to believe 
that the subject of the musUnl-tree of Scripturo is 
thus Hnally settled, lint, before the clanns o'' tho 
Scdvadora perska are diecusse i, it will be well to 
consider whether some mustard -plant {Sincqtis) 
may not alter all bt the muitaid>tioe of the parablsk 




The flftjeotion eotmnooly made against any 8if»api$ 

being the plant of the parable is, that the seed 
grew into a tree," or, as fiit. Luke has it, ** a 
great trea,** in tho hnmehes of wMeH the fowls of 
thi> air are 8ai<l to (omennd Io<1p'. Ni w i:i answer 
to tlie alxive objection it is urgwl with great truth, 
tliat the expression is figurative and Oriental, and 
that in a proverbial simile no literal ainirnry is to 
be expected. It is an etror, for which tiio language 
of .Scripture is not aoooantable, to assert, as Dr. 
Hoyle and sods oHmcs haro dons, that tho nassago 
implies tiiat Urds built their nests'* in the tree, 
the timk won! has no such meaniii-:, tlie word 
merelr meaxu ** to settle or rest upoa^' any thing 
fbraioofirorslMWlsrtSnw; nor Is there any oeea- 
sion to suppose that the pxpiTssion " fowls of the 
air " denotes any other thiui the smaller imess^it-ial 
kinds, linnets, finches, &c Miller's explanation is 
probably the correct one; that the binl^ cnin.' and 
settled on the mustard -plant for the !<^tke ot the 
seed, of which they are very food. Again, whai- 
ovsr ths Smapis may be, it is oipgawly said to bs a 
herb, or more properly " a garden herb.** Irby and 
Mangles mention the large sixe which the niu>tanl- 
plant attains in Palestine, la their journey frabi 
Byssn to Adjsloun, Id tiio Jordan valloy, ihaf 
umu i a nnU ^tlala vhj tiikklr wnni wiik 
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htiAagt, portkalartf tiie mustard-plaotr which 
raadbed as high «s their horses' heads. Dr. Thotn- 
•on also says he has seen the Wild Mustard on the 

rich plain of Akknr as tail as the horse and the 
cidei'. If then, the wild plwt on tkt ritk pkum of 
Akkar grows as high as a mui 00 fconcMdc, it 

miijfu attaiD to the same i r i - r ,t--r height when 
in a cultivated gardea. The expre^aioo which i« 
indeed the lent of tU Midi," b in all pvohabtlity 
hypci bolical, to denote a reiy small s*'ed in<iec>i, w 
there aie many svvds which aic bnmlk'r thao mus- 
tard. "The Lord in hia popular teaching;,'' aajs 
Trench (yolet on Parab^ 108), '• adhered to 
the popular Innguage;" and the mu«tard-seed was 
used provi ; t I ly to denote anything rery minute. 

MntliiJab bea. "To th« uhief muskiaD apoii 
Ifuth-labbeo.** it tfw titfo of Pi. fx., wliieb 1mm 
given ri-i- 1i ii;riiiit* eonjcctun'. Two difficulties 
in connexion with it have to be resolred ; Hnt, to 
detormiM tlM tru« mdlngof th* Hebmr, tai th«B 
t<» fisrrrtnin its m*>nning. Neither of thefe pohitF 
has been «atisi':ictohly explained. If tlie re;biiug of 
Vnlgiriit and LXX. be correct with regard to the 
consonants, the words might be pointed thus, 

niD^ hv, 'al didmdth, " upon Alamoth," aa in the 

title of Ps. xlvi., and is possibly a fmgment of 

rrp \D3^, libn4 AVttcA, « for the tons ot" K'fjfih," 

which appears in the same title. But if tue .Ma- 
s/jretic reading l« the true one, it is hard to attach 
any meaning to it. Tba Targam reoden the title 
of tiie pnloi^'M tiw death of the nuu who came 
forth from between the amips." alluding to Goliath, 
the Philistine champion (1 Sam. svii. 4). Others 
render it "on the death of the eon/* and apply it 
t«) Alrsilom. Rsukhi's words are — " but 1 .siy that 
this soug IS ot the future to come, when the child- 
hood and jonlh of ImmI shall be made white, and 
thdr righteousness be reroiled and tht ir titration 
dniw nigh, when Esau and his seed shall ht blotted 
out." i>(.ni;.-h snii]x>?es that tabben was the name 
of a man who warred with. David io tbooe d^ 
and Io y$ibaui referenoe k made at '«the widced'^in 
Vfi-se 5. Aiama (qu* t 1 I v Di. Oil! in h\A Expo- 
sition) identities him wiUi ijaiU. Aa a last i-esoofoa 
KimeU wigiearti that the title waa intwded to oon- 
Tey instructions to the Levite min^fvfl Ben (1 Chr. 
XV. 18). 'lime is i^a«oti, liowever, to suspect that 
the nadhlf in this verse is corrupt, as the name is 
Mt Kpealad with the others in Tei-«e 2U. There 
atillranabl to he noticed the conjectures of Delitzsch, 
that lluth-labl>eu denotes the tone or tnelmly with 
the words ot' the soog aMoiatcd with it, of others 
that it waa a noaieBl hHtnmieiit, and of Hupield 
that it was the commencement of an old song, 
either »tguiiying " die for the aon," or death to 
the son." On all aooouati H Meow oatnoiely pro- 
bable that the tide iu its present form is onlv a 
fragment of the orjgiiial, wliich may have been io 
full what has been suggested above. 

■ya'dnii a town on the const of Cabia , between 
HiLETDB and HxLiCAiUTAastJS. We find in 1 XJacc. 
XV. 23 tliat it was the rc^ideuoe of a Jewish p^- 
latioD. The name still lii^^an ia the modem Men- 
Uaehe, though the nauim otHht dtj ate probably 
at 0<'rni-'.'u. 

MfxMf an important town ia LrciA, and tBta> 
MBtng to na aa the |>lan whore St IVml, on hie 

voyace to Rnmi^ (Ar's ririt. 5', wns TrinnTtNl from 

fiw Adiamytiuu ship which iiad brougitt h'"^ £rvm 



and entered the Alesandriaa ship in wMdb 

he was wrecked on the coast of Maltrs. Mrra 
(called Dembra by the (Jrcflcii) is ifnwrfeable sttU 
tor its remains of various periods of history. Tht 
tombs, enriched with ornament, and many of them 
baring inscriptions fai the ancient Lydan character, 
show that it must hare been wmlthy in early limes, 
its enormous theatre attests its ocaiaiderable pefMit> 
atiea hi what nay he called ItiONdtagtt. In die 
deep goi^e which leads into the mountaitis i* a 
large Byatantine church, a relic of the Cbristianity 
which auj ^f* hagott With 81, hnl*a vWt. 




Myrrh, the repreiientative in the A. V, of the 
Hebrew words M6r and ZA.— 1. Ifdr ia BMB* 
tiooed in Kx. ui. 23, as one of the ingiTdients of 
the "oil of holy oiutniMit ;" in iirfh. ii. 12, as one 
of the substances used in the puriHcatioo of weoBOB ( 
in P4 zlv. 8, Prov. vii. 17, and in acvoral paangaa 
ht Oantielcs, as a perfume. The Greek oocors ia 
Matt. ii. 11 amongst the gitVi brought by the wi>e 
men to the infant Jesus, and in JUark xv. 23, it is 
said that wfaw mmglod with mynh " waa efined 
to, but i-efused by, our Loni n t! • crrss. Myrrh 
was albo used tor embahning (see John x<x. 39, and 
Herod, ii. 86}. VariottB conjectures have been 
made ns to the real nature of tlie subst;ince denoted 
by the Hebrew mor (see Celsius, Hici-iJ>, i. 523), 
and much doubt existed as to the countriei in 
which it ia produced. According to the testimony 
of Reredotos (iii. 107), Dioscondes (i. 77), Tkeo- 
jihnistus fix. 4, §1), Diodorus Siculus (li. 49 . 
Strabo, Fliay, &c, tlie tree which produces mynik 
growa hi Aiahhu KonUU meotioiis two nrmrik- 
jirodudng trees, Amyria Kalnf and Ain;,rii Kafal, 
iiA oociirringnear Haes in Arabia Kelix. 1 rayrrii- 
tre? which Ehrenberig and Hempnrh found in the 
borders cf Aribtn and thai whith .Mr. John- 

son &aw iu Abys«irua are believc-l to be identical; 
the tree is the Baltamodtndron myrrka^ ** a low 
thony iifgad>looking tree, with bright tnlbliate 
leevesi*' ft Is probably the Jfarrof Aba 1 Fadli. 
of which be hays *' murr is the Arabic name ot a 
thonj ties like an acaciai fromwhich llowa a white 
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Uqukl, which thickens and berotnes a ^um." The 
Jiaitamodendnm murrha^ which producen the myrrh 
•f oooMBcrai) kM • wend ud bwk which «init a 
itroiig colour; the srum whicli exudes from the bark 
is at first oily, but biHMmes hard by exposure to 
the air: it belongs to the natui^l onler Tcrc- 
hinUutcw. For the " wine mingled with myrrh," 
•M Gall. — 2. L6t, erroneotuly tiiuisiated " myrrh " 
in the A. V. in Ocn. sxxvii. 25, xliii. 11, the only 
two |»Mi«it when th« word ia fouad, it nBttaUj 
to dnote the odoroot rerio whu eradce 



from the bnuichex of the Cidxts creticiis, known by 
the name of btdamtm or ^06^0111101, It i* dear that 
Ut eanot tdgniff ■•nyrrii," wMeb it not prodoeed 
in Palestine, yet th>* Soripiural passaj^s in Genesis 
^peak of this subcstance as being ex[)urted from 
Gilead into Egypt. There are Kereral «|«cies of 
Cistu$, all of which are believed to yield the gum 
Iftdanum ; but the species mentioned by Dioscorides 
is in all probability identical with the one which is 
found ia i^deettBe^ Tis., the Cutiu otiMbm. Ihere 
cnbenodonUtfaal the Hebnw Ut, the Arabic 
the (ln*ek A^Stwov, the Latin and English 
are identiotl. The Cistue belonse to the 
Kateinl oricr CMobmm^ the RoekHrooe fHaBily. 

Ifyrtle (Heb. hadas). There is no doubt that 
the A. V. is correct in its tnuulation of the Hebrew 
word, for all the old verafcns an agreed upon the 
point, and the identical noun oo-urs in Arabic as 
the name of the " myrtle." 31eution of the myitle 
ii made in Neh. riii. 15 ; la. xli. 19, Iv . 13 ; Zech. 
L 8, 10, 11. The aodeni Jewa atill «kim with 
■lyrtle the bootha and ihcda at tiie Tbut of Ta- 
bernacles. Formerly, as we learn finm Nebemiah 
(Tiii. 15), myrtles grew on the hills about Jeru- 
■akn. « On OUret," wye DMaStMil«7,'« nothing 
is DOW to be swn but the olive aud the fig tree : 
on some of the hill.<«, however, near Jerusalem, 
Hanelqoiit obaerved the myrtle. Dr. Hooker says 
it is not tmoommoo in Samaria and Galilee. There 
aie aerenl of the species of the genus Mtjrixis, but 
thtMyrim communis is the only kind denoted by the 
iiebraw Ma^o* : >t belongi to the natural order Myr- 
iwemg, aad ii too waU known to Bead doKription. 




Xy'lia. li we were required to fix 
limiu of thia north-weatem diatriot of 
a lonf diaeoaaiott might be neeeMmrr. 

inentionevl only once in the N. T. (Acts 
and that cuiiioriij and in referenoe to 
joumej. The beat deaeription that 

of Mviia at this time is that it w.is the it 
the trontier of the proTtDces of Asia and 

The term is ofidautlT wid ia an 
• poUtiodaMia. 
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Va'm. One of the sons of Caleb the aoo of 

Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 1.5). 

Mt'aillBku 1. One of the four women whose 
names are preserved in the records of tl>e world 
l«fort' til.- Klcorl; all except Eve being Cainiten. 
She was daughter of LaSMch hj hia wife Zillah, 
and aiatar, na ia expressly ncnthmed, to Tuhdcain 
(Gen. iv. 22 only).— 2. Mother of king Kehoboam 
(1 K.xiv. 21, ai; 2Chr. xii. 13). On each ocn* 
sion ahe is distinguished by the tItIt ** the (not 
'an,' a.s in A. V.) Ammonite." She waa therefore 
one of ilie foreij^n women whom Solomon took into 
his establislimeut (1 K. xi. 1 ). In the LXX (1 K. 
xii, 24, answering to xiv. 31 of the Hebrew teit) 
she is stated to hare been the " daughter of Ana 
{i. e. Hojiun) the son of Nahash." 

Va'amali, one of the towns of Judah m the 
dtafarietofthe lowland or Shefelah (Josh. xt. 41). 
Nothing more is known of if, 

Ha'aman— or to give him the title conferred on 
him by our Lord, **Naamaii the Sytten." An 
Animite warrior, a remriikahle iiici>lent in whose 
life ia prejierved to ub tinough hu cunuexioo with 
the prophet Elisha. The narrative is gtvcn ia 
2 K. T, Of Naanun the Syrian there is no men- 
tioD in the Bible except in thia connexion. But a 
.lewish tnuiition, at least as old as the tin* of 
Joaephua {Ant, riii. 15, §5), and which may Tery 
wril ba a geooine oo^ identlfiea him with the 
anhrr whn-c arrow, whether at random or nut, 
struck Ahub with his mortal wound, and thus 
"gave deli\'efaace to Syria.** The expi^easioo ia 
iwnarkabl." — " because that by him Jehovah had 
given (leiivei-ance to Syria," Tlie moht luttural 
explanation {)erhap3 is that Naaman, in delivering 
his oouuti-y, had killed one who was the enemy of 
JehoTah not leas than he was ot Syria. W Jiatcver 
the particular exploit referred to was, it had given 
Naaman a great position at the court of Beohadad. 
Re waa oommaiidar-in'chief of the army, and waa 
neareat to tlM peiBOn of the king, wh<>m he accom- 
ponied oflfdally, and supported, when he went to 
worship in the temple of lUmmon (ver. 18). He 
w i'^ atHi( toil with a lt pro5y of the white kind (ver. 
■_'7}, wh ch h id hitherto d< tied cure. The circum- 
stances of his visit to Elisha have been drawn out 
tmder the latter head, and need not be rejieati-d 
here. His request to be allowed to take away two 
mules' burthen of earth ia not ea>y to understand. 
The aatonl explanation ia that, with a feeling akia 
to that which prompted the Piaan InTadem to taJce 
away the earth of Aceldama for the Caiiipfi ."Niuto 
nt I'isa, the grateful convert to Jehovah wi^llcd to 
take away some of tlie earth of His country, to 
form an altar. But in the narrative there is no 
mention of au altai'. Uow long ^i&amon lived to 
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rontiniie a worshipper of Jehovah while aadstiog 
otficially at the wonhip of lUmmou, w« are act told. 

Mift'taiMl. Oneofthe&milyofBeujamin wbocame 
down to EgTpt with Jacob, w read in flen. ilvi. 21. 
According to the LXX. rendon of that pa»».age he was 
the ton of Bela, which it the parentage assigned to him 
hk Hum. xxvi. 40, what, iu the caomsratKio of the 
tool of Benjamin, be b mM to be the m of Be3b, 
and head of the family of the N.mmitps. He Is also 
reckooed among the sods of Bek in 1 Cbr. viii. 3, 4. 

IftlM'tthmi the gentille nuneofeae of Job's 
friends, 2<ophar the Naamathite (Job H. 11, xi. 1, 
xz. 1, zlii. 9j. There ie no otlier tiace ot* this 
tiuie in the Bible, and the town whence ii is de- 
rtTi-d, is unknown. If wp nwr jiiili;e fiom modcui 
U6a^, s^vei-nl places so called piobablj exist«>d ou 
the Arabian l>or<ier8 of Syria. 

Ha'amitw, Qm, the family deeaended fiooa Naa- 
«AN, the (^raiubonof Benjamin t,NallLlsri.40only i. 

Na'anJi, the second wife Ashv, a dfcwdant 
of Juduh (1 Cbr* ir. 5, 6). 

irttft'L One of the taliant mn of Darfd's 
armies Cl Chr. xi. :?7). In 1 Clir. cnlleJ thu 
son of Ezbai, bat in 2 Sam. xziii. 55 he appears a^ 
••FInni the AtMte." Konioeti dcddei that the 

formpr i" n^rrvct, 

Ha'aran, a city of Ephi^im, which in a xeij 
HDcient Tv\\>T'\ (1 Chr. Tii. 28) is mentioned as the 
ceeteni limit of the tribe. It is rcry prd«blj iden- 
tical with Naarath, or more accurately Naarah. 

ITa'arath the Heb. is = to Naaiah, which is 
therefore the real foim of the name), a place named 
(Joeb. xri. 7, only) bs one of the lindmariB on the 
fsontlivm) btuimlary of Kphniim. It npj>«irs to 
hare lain between At^uoth and Jericho. If Ataroth 
be the preaeot Atara, then Naarah wax probably 
somewhi'ie lowei- down the w.nly. Eusebiua and 
Jerome 4.pealt of it as it" well known to them — 
" Naorath, a small villnge of the Jews five miles 
fiom Jericho." Schwan (147) tixes it at " Neama," 
aleo **Ht9 milee from Jericho^" meaaine peihap« 
ya'tinch, the name of the loVV |Mlt of the great 
Wady MutyaK or el'Ams, 

VmA'ob. [NAfnHoir.] 
Haaai'ou. The Greek form of the nana Vab- 
SHQM (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32 only), 
Vft'fttini. On« of the fiuntly of AdA (1 Bidr. 

fat. rn . 

Bal>al, one of the char<icler> intruduml to us in 
DaTid's waiiiit'rinp, apparently to give one detailed 
glimpse of his whole stale of liie at that time 
(l Sam. XXV.). He was a sheepmastor on the con- 
fines of J udnea and the desert, in that pail of the 
couDtry which boie fiom its great conqueror the 
aetne of CAtBS (1 Sam. nz. 14, xxr. 3). He wai 

hiiiwir, ;v%-oiJiiig to Josojthiis, a Zijihito, .md his 
re*i<lcHct' KromniiH, a pbce of that name not other- 
wise known, on the southern Cnrmel, in the pasture 
lands of Ma<in. Ills wealth, a-i rnijjlit expected 
fit>m hi.s abode, cuii&icilcd dii^iiy of ^Im-p and goats, 
which, as iu Pale>>tine at the time of tlie Christi.!]! 
era (Matt, xxv.) and at the present d.iy, fed together. 
The tradition presen-ed in this case the exact number 
of each— 3000 of the former, 1000 of the latter. 
It was the custom of' the shepbeida to drive them 
into the wild downi ea the afopet of Cennel ; and 
it wjis whilst they were on om- of these pastoral ex- 
cursions, that tJiey met a Ixuid of outlaws, who 
showed them onexpectcd kindnfw, protectiDg them 
by day an I niglif, and never themselves commit- 
ting any tkpredations (xxr. 7, Id, Once 



a year there wn" a s^-iind banquet, on Carmel, ** lilre 
the fenst of n icing " (xxr. 2, 4, 36). It was oa 
one of these occasions that Nahal came acrou the 
path of the man to whom he owes his pUce ia hi»- 
tory. Ten youths from the chief of the fieebooters 
approached him with a tiiple salutatioo— enonxn - 
atod the aervioee of ibeir muter, aad ended b/ 
dalmtng, with a mfattare of eourtesy and d efiea ee , 
characteristic of the Kn»t, " whatsoever cometh into 
thy baud for thy servants and for thy mm DavKl." 
The great Aeepmae t er was aot disposed to recogoiee 
this imerpec't«<i parental relation. On hearing the 
demand o( the ten petitioners, he sprang np ( I.XX.), 
and broke out into fury, Who Is Dhvid ? ai»d who 
is the son of Jesse?" — "What runaway slaves are 
these to iuterfeie witli my own domestic arrange- 
ments r* \xxr, 10. 11). The moment that the 
rneasengcn were gomtf the ihepbeidi that stood fagr 
]x>n3ehPM the dttger that th^r naeler aad t hem- 
sclvi's wonl'i incur. To Nabel hiin.-^'lt' ['n v durst 
not speak (xxr. J7). To hie wife^ as to the good 
angel of the bottMiioU. one el the ahefOHnli %M 
t})<> st.nte of afirin. She, with the oflerinj^ Wttal 
on such occasions (xxv. 18, comp. xxx. 1 1 ; S Sam. 
xvi. 1 ; 1 Chr. xii. 40), h>nded the asses of Nabal's 
1 (r establishment — herself moiintwl one of them, 
aiiii, With her atti'ntiants ruauing before her, rode 
down the hill towards David's eocnmpment. David 
had already made the fiual vow of cxteminatioQ 
(xxv. 22). At tliis moment, as R wotdd aeen, 
Abigail apfieared, threw hcn^elf on her face befoiv 
hino, aad poured forth her petition in laagoage 
which both to Ibm and espraHion ahoort lenmes 
the tone of poetry. She returns with th. r- ws of 
David's recantation of his vow. Nabal is trieo ia 
at the heif^t of hie orgies, and his wife dared oot 
commtmicate to him either his danger or hi^ escape 
(ixv. 36 I. At breaic of day j>he told him both. 
The Ktnpitl reveller was suddenly rous'd to a icum 
of that which impended over him. Hie heart died 
within him, and he became as a tctone.'* It was as 
if a stroke of apoplexy or pai-alysis had falleu npuu % 
htm. Ten daya he lingeiTd, "and the Lord emote 
Nabal, ami be died " (xxv. 37, 38). 

Kabari'ae, Appnrentlv a corrnj>tion of Sldm* 
riah (1 Esdr. x. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4)« 

Va'bittliitaa, tba, 1 Heoe. 25; Is; 35. [Ki- 

nATOTII.] 

HaljOth, victim of Ahab and JexeLel. He was 
a Jezieelite, and the owner of a small portion of 
ground (2 K. ix. 25, 26) that lay oo the eastern 
slope of thf hill of JcxreeL He had also a vineyard, 
cfwiiich t he idtuation is not qujte certain. According 
to the Uebiew test (I K, ixi. 1) it waa in Jeutei, 
but Uw LXX. render the whole dame dMbrentljr. 
The royal pal;u.e of .Vh-ib was closp upon th« dty 
wail at Jezreel. According to both texta it immed- 
iately adjoloed tiie viiteyaid (IK. axi. 1, 9, Heb. ; 
1 K. xxi. 2, I.XX. ; 2 K. ix. 30. 3r,), and it th»s 
bei^ioe an object of desire to Ute kiug who ofieied 
an equivalent in money, or another vineyard, in ex* 
change for this. Naboth, in tlie tudr{)endent spint 
of a Jewiish landholder, refused. "Jehovah forbid 
it to me that I sliould give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee." Ahab waa oowed by thb icplj ; 
but the proud spirit of Jeaebel was rooaed. She 
tt^xik the matter into her own hands. A wienui 
fast was ]>i'oclaimed as oo the aooouDcemeot of some 
great calamity. Haboth Wat **aet on hifh** la the 
publir ]il r of .Sama/ia: two men of worthless clu- 
ractei ikxu.>cd him of hariog ** curaed God aud tiie 
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Uaf.** H« and hto «iiildnn (2 K. ii. M) «m 
inggti oat «f tirt dty and deqMrtelnd th* mbm 

nic;ht. Tlie plai.-* of €xecuti( :i tl t re, wr\s by the 
lu^ tank or reaerroir, whidi stiil ranaias on Uie 
slope of til* Ull of SuBHta* taandUitelT onfiiid* 
the walh. The usual panuhment for blasphemy 
was enforced. N a both aod hi* MM were stoned ; 
ml the blood from their wooodt im down into the 

wat'-r-- fif thi' t.iTil: below. 

H&bachodoBO SOT. NebudiaJiiei.2Uir king of 
BabfloQ (1 Eadr. i. 40, 41, 45, 48 ; Tob. ziv. 15 ; 
Jud. i. 1, 5, 7. 11, 12, ii. 1, 4, 19, iii. 2, 8, It. 1, 
vi. 2, 4. xi. 7, 23, xii. 13, xiii. 18). 

Na'chon'i ThrMhing-Floor, the plac* at which 
the nrk had anrired in it* progi'SH £ntm Kirath* 
Martin to JaraHhtt, wImb Unh kit hb lift in 
Ids t'-'T ^-3ty seal for its safety '2 Sam. vi. 6). 

Ka'chor. 1. The brother of Abraham (Josh. 
j3iv. 2). [Naiior 1.] — 8. The grand&tlier of 

Abrn^iin-' '!.■;!:» iii. 34). [N'aIIOR 2.] 

Na dab. 1. The eitle>t son of Aaioa and Eli- 
abel s I ^. vi. 23 { Num. iii. 2. He, hu father 
md brother, and serenty old men of Israel were led 
oat from the midst of the assembled people (Ex. 
xxiv. 1% and wei-e commainied to st.'vy and worship 
God " afiir oS," below the ioflj summit of Sinai, 
wbm Mom aloiw w«t to vm» near to tiw tonL 
Sabs<^uentl7 (L^v t NaJab ami his brother 
were strock dewl before the sanctuary bj fire from 
tb« L«id. Tlwir oSbooe was kiodling flM incense 
in tlttir cenwrs with *' stran^'c" fiiv. i. e., not taken 
from that which burned {j»«'v|>etiially (Lev. vi. 13) 
•0 the altar.— S. King J -n V-o un's son, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of L»rael fi.c. 954, and reigned 
two years (1 K. xt. 25-31). At the sieRe of Gib- 
bethou ;i tx>u.s{)iraLy broke out in the midst of the 
■rniy, and the king wis ilain by Baasha, a man of 
landMr.*^ A m of Shammai (1 Chr. ]L 98), 
of the tiibf of Judah. — 4. A son of Gibeon (IChr. 
▼iii. 30, iz. 36) of the tribe of fieniamin. 

VMib'alhfti a placa from whi<^ the bride waa 
being conducted by the children of Jambri, when 
Jonathan and Simon attacked them (1 Mace. ix. 37). 
Tbat Nadnlmtha was on the ea»t of Jordan is most 
probable. On the east of Jordan the only two name^ 
that occur as posible are Nebo and Nabathaea. 

Hag'ge, one of the ancestors of Christ (Luke 
iii. 25). It rraresaits the Hab. AiyaA (1 Chr. Ui. 
7). Na^ mnit Utid about Ifea titM «f 
Onia^ T. and iba conMttMnMttt of tba Mae»joDfan 
dynasty. 

Vpk'aillil. ona of tha cKica of Zebolan, jpifm 

with its " nuburhs" to the Merarite I.evites (Josh, 
zxi. 35). It ii the same which in the list of t)ie 
allotment of Zehnlnn ( Joab. six. 15} is inaccurately 
given in the A. V. Nahali.at,, the Hebi^w beini: 
in both Ciises identical. Elst^wheie it is aillnl 
Kahalol. The Jerusalem Talmud asserts that 
Mahalal mm in poat>^Uical timaa cdlad Hahlol \ 
and thla Sehwart identifiea with fh« nwdem Jfoftif, 
a village in the plain of Kwlraelon under the inonti- 
taiw wliich encloM the plain on Uie north, 4 mila 
weat of Knaaretb, aod 2 of JapUa. 

Knll'nllalt inaectimte mode of spelling, in 
Jo«h. xix. 15, the name which io Josh. xxi. 35, is 
aoetimtelv' given as Nahalal. 

ITalialiel, r>ne <>f the haiting-places of Israel in 
tLe latter pirt of their prcn;rts« to Canaan (Num. 
Sjd. 19). It lay tieyoiid," tltat is, noith of th^ 
(▼er. 13), and between Mnttanah and Ik- 
moth, tba not aA«r Bamodi being Pugith. Its 
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to imply that it was a stream or wndr, 

and it fi not impoasibly preserved in tbat of tbe 

Wdd i Ei.rl eiilc, which runs into the Jfo;tf6, the an- 
cient Amoo, a short distance to the east of tlie plaoa 
attrideh Aa roadbelweeD Babbasod Amrciwes 

thf T-avInf lit" the latter river. 

N ah alol, a variation in the mode of giving the 
name (both in Ht>brew and A. V.) of the pfaue do^ 
wh Tv' n.(Tr:c.l Nalialal (.ludg. i. 3')). 

Ha ham. The brother of Uodiah, or Jehniijab, 
wife of Ezia f 1 Chr. iv. 19)* 

Hahanut'luL A chief man among those who re- 
tnmed from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
(Neh. vii. 7). 

Vabajcn'i* The anDour-bearer of Joab, called io 
tbo A. V. of 2 Sbbb. sxtiL 37, Kahabl Ha waa 
a nitivp nf T'.nrroth (1 Chr. xi. 39}. 

NalMii. Tiie same as Naharai (2 Sam. xxiil. 
37). In thaA. V. of IRll tba nana la printed 
" NAHAnAi the Bemthite." 

Halxaah. 1. " Nahash the Ammonite," king of 
the Bene- .\ ram on at the foundation of the mon- 
archy in land, who dictated to the inhabitants of 
Jahefh-Oilead that cruel alternative of the loss 
of their right eyes or slavery, which roused the 
swift wrath of Saul, aod caoMd tbe deetmction of 
the Anmonito force (1 Smo. xi. 1. 2-11). ««Na^ 
hash"woaId -^'^n to Ihm bet?n the title of the 
king of the Animouitt^ rather than Uie name of an 
individual. Nabaah the father of Hanan had reo— 
deml David some special and valuable servicp, 
which David was anxious for au oppurtuuity of 
requiting (2 Sam. x. 2). The Jewish traditiooi 
aflirm that it consisted in his having afToi-ded pro- 
tection to one of David's brothers, who escaped 
alone when his family were . massacred by the 
treacberoas king of Moab^ to wboae care they lamt 
been eotrasted by DsTtd (1 Sun. oil. 3, 4), and 
who found au asylum with Nahash. The retribu- 
tion exacted by David for the annoying iosolts of 
Hanon la related elsewhere. -^S. A person men- 
tioDtNi once only (2 Sam. xvii. 25) in stating the 
parentage of Amasa, the commander-in-chief of 
Alv«alom*a amy. Amasa is there said to have 
been the son of a ceilain Ithra, by Abigail, 
" daughter of Nahash, and sister to Zei uiaii." By 
the genealogy of 1 Chr. ii. 16 it appears that 
Zeroiab and Abigpui ware iistan of David and the 
otbar cfaHdrM of Jomo. Tba qneetion tbeo arises. 
How could Abigail have boon at tiie s;inie lim<» 
dati^ghter of Ma^uh aod sister to tiie children of 
Jeaaaf To thla tbma ionrera may be given:-— 
1 . The universal ti-adition of the Rabbis that Na- 
hash and Jc».s«' were identical. 2. The explanation 
fii>t put forth by Dr. Stanley in this werk, that 
Nahatth was the king of tlie Annnouites, and that 
tiie same woman had first been his wife or concu- 
bine — in which capacity she had given birth to 
Abigail aod Zeniia h and aflerwaids wife to Jesse, 
and the mother of his children. 3. A third poe- 
!-il)le explanation is that Naha.sh wa.'s t)ie name not 
of Jesse, nor of a former husband of hi» wife, bat 
of bie wifeberadr. 

WaTiatll. 1. One of the " dukes " or phylarrhs 
in the land of i:>iora, eld<»t sou of lleuei the son of 
F.s,au (ien, xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i. 37). —2. A 
Kfi*i->*hif« T.ev'te, son of Znphui ; 1 C\-r^ n. 'Jt! — 
3. Lev!t€ m tl\e rei^jn of Hezekiah (^2 Cnr. .xxvi 

VahllL The son of Vophsi, a Napbtaltto, aod 
ooa «f tita twelve spies (Nam. liii. 14). 
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Ha'bor, the name of two peraoos ia the fknUIy 
of AbnlnBi.«l Hi» fnuidfauMr : the ton of S«nig 

and faUicr of IVmh ((kii. xi. 22-25). —2. Grandfon 
of the pi-eceiiuir, mui <»t" Temh aad brother of 
AbndMUD and (G.jn. %\. 2)3, 27). The order 

of the BtjM of tlie fjimily ot'Tciiih i« not improbably 
inreittHi in tiie uarrativu ; in which esse Nahor, 
inatead of being younger tlian Abi-aham, was rt-.il I r 
oldnr. Ho married Miloali, tbt dangbter bf hia 
Vrodwr Haim ; and when Abraham and Lot nl> 

griteiJ to Ciinaiii, Xalior rcn ! tMjhind in the 
land of hij> birth, oo the eastern side of the Ku- 
phratea— 41m boundary batwom tbo OM and the 
y. vv World of thai tarly azf^ — nni gathei^ his 
fikmilr around him at the sepulchre of his father 
(comp. 2 Sam. xix. 87). Like Jacob, and also like 
Ishnuel, Nahnr was the father of twelve sons, and 
further, as( iu the aise of Jacob, eight of them were 
the children of his wife, and fi>ur of a ooncnbine 
(Geo. xxii. 2 1-24). Speci^d care is taken io apeakiDg 
of the legitimate uraneh to specify Ha diioant from 

llilaih — " the mmi of Mjli :ih, wliich she bare unto 
liahor." It was to this pure and unsullied race 
«Im» Abnban and Rebelaih in tun had nooone 
for wires for th<n'r mn?. Rnt wUb Jaoob'o flight 
from Haraa the iut«r€ourse ceased. 

Valt'thmi, or Kaash'on, sou of Amminadab, 
and prinfe of the fhildren of Judah (a« he is stjled 
in thegenealt^y ut Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 10) at the time 
of the first Dunibeiing in the wilderness (Exod. ri. ; 
Nam. L 7, Uia (iaUr, Kliaheba, waa wife to 
Aaron, and Ua aoo, Salmon, waa hoahmd to Ralnb 
after tlie taking of Jr! i no. In the enaimpm«Mit, in 
the offerings of the prinoes,aud in the order of aiat\:h, 
tho firat inieo ia aasigned to Nahshon the sod of Am- 
nriiirul.ib as r.ipt.nin of the host nf Jiul:ih. He died 
in the wilderneis according to Num. xxvi. 64, 65, 
hnt no further particulars of his life are given. 

Kalium. " The book of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkciahite " stands seventh in order among the 
writings of the minor pit>pheta in the present ar- 
raogemcDt of the canon. Ot*th* author himaelf we 
no nsora Irooirledgie than ia aflbrded aa hjr the 

sc»nty tith? of his Lik)1,, which pives no in*ncali'>ri 
whatever of his date, and leaves hia origin obnnire. 
Tho oto of Elkotli, hia native plaoe, u disputed, 

■one plaeiog it in nnlilee, nth 'r-s in Assyria. Those 
who mahitain the latter view assume titat the p: o- 

Ehet'a parenta were carried into oaptivity by Tig- 
ith-pilcspr, and th.it the prophet was bom at the 
vilbge ot'Alkush, on the ea-^t bank of the Tigris, 
two miles north of Mosul. Ewald is of opinion 
that the prophecy waa written there at a time 
when Kineveh waa thmtened from without. The 
arguments in fiivont of.\n Assyrian locality for the 
prophet are supported by the occurrence of what 
are preanmed to he Assyrian worda. Bat thtre ia 
nothing in the prophecy of Kahum to indiont' that 
it written in the immediate neighboui hood uf 
Nineveh, and in full view of the scenes which are 
depicted, nor is the Inngtinge Umt of an exile in an 
enemy's country. No alluMon is made to the cap- 
tivity ; while, on the other hand, the imagery is 
each as would be natural to an iohabitank of J?alea» 
tine (i. 4), to whom the ridi paatniea of Baahan, 
the vint-yanJs of C.irmel. iwA the V-loiwnm of Leki- 
noa, were emblems of all that was luxuriant and 
ftrtile. The haguaae employed m i. 15, ii. 3, is 
appn'prf-'.t^" to one who wrote for his coiintryraen In 
their uaUve land. In tact, the sole origin of the 
thMTj that Ibhim fleuikhfld hi AMyriftia thomno 
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of the Tilhu^ Alkuab, which contaioa his sapposcd 
tomh, aad frem ita i4mihwity to Elkoab wna oppar^ 

ently ."selecttsl by mediaeval tradition as a shrine for 
pilgrims. Aa;D;di[tg to Paeudo-Epiphanius, Nahum 
was of the tribe of Simeon. The date of Nah urn's 
prophecy can be detfi-minod with as little p:w:isiou 
as his birthplace. Iu t)te Soier 01am l^abba he is 
inade contemporarr with Joel and Habakkuk in the 
reign of Hanaaaek. SymseikM ptaom him witti 
Hosea, Anoa and Jonah hi the icign of Jenrii tsng 
of Isnu'l, more than a century earlier; while, ac- 
cording to Kutychius, he was cootempormry with 
Hiigi^, Zechariah, and lialacM, and prophet in 
the fifth year afler the dpstmrtton of Jeruaalem. 
Josephns mentions him a& It ring in the latter port 
of the reign of Jotliam. Carpaov concluded that 
Nahum pi-ophesied in the beginning of the v. ipn of 
Ahaz, alK)ut B.C. 742. Modem writers aie dividi^i 
in their sulVi-agcs. Bertholdt thinka it probable 
that the prophet eacaped into Jodah when Ibe tea 
tribea mm oarried captire, and wroto io the loign 
of Hezekiah. Keil jilaces him in the latter halful" 
Heeektah's reign, after the invasion of Sennacherib. 
Vitrioga was of the like opinion, and tlie aatneTieor 
is tikcn by De Wette and Knobel. Junius and Tre- 
meiiius select the last yean of Jcniah as the period 
at which Nahum pmpheiied. The aiipmiente hj 
which .Strausa endeavours to prove that the pro- 
phecy belongs to the time at whidi Manasseh was 
in (siptiviiy at I^bylon, that is between the ycara 
680 and 667 B.O., are not conTiDchMr. That the 
prophecy wia wrfttea before the fnm «iownfidl of 
Nineveh, and ita capture by the ?T I. ^ i 1 1 Chal- 
deans (cir. B.C. 6'.25), will be admitti.-d. The 
allusions to the Assyrian power Imply that it was 
still unbroken (i. 12*, ii. 13, 14, iii. 15-17). That 
Palestine was suffering from the effects of Assyrian 
iiiviu^ion at the time of Nahum 's writing seems 
probable from the allusions in i. II, 12, l.i, ii. 2; 
and the vivid description of the Assyrian armament 
in ii. 3, 4. At sndt a time the prophecy would 
be appropriato, and if i. 14 retea to the death ot 
SamadieTih in the home of Nisrodi, it moat have 

bpi-n w rlttt-n before that event. These eiici.in- 
stanoes seem to determine the 14th year of Uezekiah 
( n.O. 719) aa the period before whiidt the prc^^y 
of Nahum crrnld not have Wn written. The con- 
dition of Ai^yria in the reign of Sennacherib would 
correspond with the Ktate of thiago implied in the 
prophecy, and it is on all acooimta meet probable 
that Nahum flouri$ihed in the latter half of the 
reign of Hezekiah, and wrot.? hi.n jirophecy eooo 
after the date above mentioned, cither io Jeruulem 
or ita no^bonrbood. The aobject of the prophecy 
is, in accordance with the Ruperacription. •• tiie 
burden of Nioeveli.'' Tlie Utree chapters into 
which H ia divided fom a oooaeeativo whole. Tho 
tirrt chapter is introductory. It commences with a 
declaration of the character of Jehovalt, " a <iod 
jealous and avenging," as exhibited in His dealiaga 
with His encmiis, and the swift and terrible ven- 
geance with which lie pursue* thcm(i. 2-6), while 
to those that tnx^t in Him He is "good, a strong- 
hold in the day ol trouble'* (i. 7), in oontraat with 
the orerwhelmtog flood wludi aliall eweep away 
His foes ' i. 8). The language of the prophet new 
beoooMS more apecial, and points to tlie dej^truction 
which awaHed tho hoito of Aaayria who had jnrt 
gone up out of Judah (\. ^-11). In the verses 
that follow the intention of Jehovah is atdl more 
Ibllj daolarad, nd addnamd fiat to Jodah (i. ia» 
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13), and then to the tnouajch of Ansjtvk (L 14). 
Awl now the ruion grows mors dUtinct. The 

m*»s«i7<»r of ^lad tiiliriirs, tiic news of Ninereh's 
downtali, trod tl» moujiUiiis that were round about 
JwiMilMB (i. 15), aod pixKkimcd to Judah the 
accomplishmeDi of h«r rows. But rauod thedoonwi 
dtj gathered tbo daftroying armies ; " the brealcer 
ill pieces" hiul gone up, an<i Jihuviili iini8tc>red Hi« 
hosts to the battle to aveo^je Uu petwle (ii. 1, 2). 
The prophet^ mind in twimi mm tlie bunushed 
broose ahiclds of the icarlet-tlail wan toi-s of the 
be»ie^ng army, tiie flathini: sitvl i>c)'Utet> ot' tii« 
War-chariots a> thef an drawn up in battle array, 
nni thi' quiveriiiij cyprcss-sliat't.s of their tpi^nrs 
^^ii, 3). Tat .Vs^vi iaifs hiiiteu to the (leteiice : tlieii" 
diariota rubh ma-Ily through the streets, nnd run 
to and fro Uke the Ughtmog ia th« broad waya, 
which glare with their bright annoiir like torches. 
But a panic has seizt-^i th*-ir mighty ones; their 
raaiis arc broken aa they maixli, and they hun-j to 
the waU oa\f to ice the cowed bittcring'iwns of 
th - iKsirgtis jckIv for the .utack (ii. 4, 5). Thi- 
ciiiis ha:>tens ou with U^iribie rapidity. The rivei- 
gate* are brolten in, and the royal palace is in the 
haudii of the victors (ii. G). AaJ iheu conns 
tlie end; the dly is> tak<.u an J cairkd capUve, uud 
her maidens " moau u.s \s ith the voice of doves," 
beating their brcnata with sorrow (ii. 7). Tha 
flight becomes geueiTd, and the leader* in vain en- 
d«avour to steni the torrent of fugitives (ii. 8). 
The wealth of the city and ib aoeiimuUtod trea- 
aombeoooie the ipoil of the captors, and tbeoon- 
quered mfler all the hoi rors t!i:it fuIIifW the a.<^ult 
aiid stoi-m (ii. 9, 10). Uver the chniivd aud black> 
ened ruins the prophet, as the mouthpiece of Je- 
hovah, exclaims in trinnijih, " Where is the Idr of 
the lions, tlie t«eding plaice ot ttie young lions, where 
walked lion, lioneu, lion's whelp, aud nootf made 
(them) afraid?" (ii. ii, I'-')- for »1I this 

thtf downfall of Nioereh was certain, for " behold I 
I am ngainst thee, nith Jehovaliof Hosts " (il. i:i). 
The t-ision ends, and tlM prophet ncailed £rain tiie 
scenes of the futore to tM raditic* of the preseui, 
l ulleots himM>lf ;is if Wore, f>"i" oiio fia:il uLitburst 
of withering denunciation agoiiist llie Assyrian city, 
not aour thnateiMd by her Median .-uid GnMean 
conqnerori, but in th<? fall tidt- uf jHn^p.-rity, the 
oppressor and coi luptt*!' ui imliuHA. Muii^kJ witii 
thb woe there is no touch of sndness or winpa;»iuu 
ibr her fate ; she will fall Uii)>itied and unlamenlcd, 
and with ti>nible calmness the prophet pronounces 
her hnal doom : " all that hear the bruit of tiieo 
ahall clap the hands over thee: for upon whom bus 
not thy widtediMSS p ni e d continually? " [lii. 19). 
.■\s a ]'"-t, Niilium uciuipics a liij^h pliico in the hiy>X 
raidc of Hebrew Uteiitture. In proof of this it is 
only BsecHMry to rafsr to tho opoiiDg venei of his 
prophecy a. 2-6 :, and to thi' rii<i::uiHa'iit desrriiition 
of the sie^ and Uesitmction of I^'iiievrh in i li. ii, 
Uift style is clear and uuuToIvad« tliough pregnant 
and forcible; his diction sonorous and rhytliiuicul, 
the words re-echoing to the sense (comp. ii. 4, iii. 
li). For iUu.->uutioiii of Kahuift** (c«|ilMej,M the 
arttela Sia&vnu, 

VmlAillaBENAiAn of Hm sons of Pahath Hoab 
(1 Ksilr. ix. 31 ; comp. £zr. x. IV)). 

HaiL 1. (of ^agtr). — 1. A nail or daw of 
tout or animal. IL A point or stylot «. ^. for 
wilting : sec Jcr. xvii. 1. T^ipp^ren occurs in 
l>eut. xxi. 12, in connexion witn the verb 'dsa/t, 
•* to make" (A« V. **p«ve/ baft In Biaiy. **dnH,'' 
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" suffer to grow Mudi controvorsj lias aiisco 
ou tbt UMMinf; of this psstago; one a«t of b> 

teiprpfpi-s ifjnniincj tlie nctioii as in!;cative of 
wuuriuug, wiuk- uUa>t« refer it to the liiviiig usido 
of mourning. Some, who would thus belong to 
the latter doiis, refer it to the pr;i< tirc nf staining 
the naiU with beuneh. The woid 'u'^i, " imUie," 
is used botli of diie*bing," i, c. making clean iJie 
feet, and also of ** tiiauniog," i, «. omnbiog and 
making neat tbo beard, in the case of Hephihodwth, 
•_' S.ini. i.ix. 24. Till- i iptive's head was pu.kiUy 
siiaved at tlie oommenccment of the mouth, and 
duriflf Chat period bar Milt wars to bo allowri 
to i^row in token of tmtnral sonx>w and consequent 
pcisoaai neglcct.oll. — 1. A nail (Is. xli. 7), a 
stake (Is. xxxiii. 20), also a tent-peg. Tent»peg;B art 
usually of wood aud of large sixe,^ but sonie::tn«!f, 
as was tlie uise with those UMil to fn-steu tliu cur« 
tniiis of tiie Tabertucle, of metal (Ex. xxvii. 19, 
xxxriii. 20). 2. A nail, primarily a Vint. W« 
are told tint David prepand iron for the nwb to 
t»' used ill tlie Temiile; and ;v> the Holy of holies 
Wiis plated with gold, the nails also for £i»teniug 
tlie plates were probably of fdd. 

Na'in. There are no matt-rials for a long hij>- 
tory a diUiloi de>cr4pltou of this village of 
Galilee, the gate of which is made illu&trious by 
th« raisiug of the widow's son (Luke vii. 12). 
The site of tlie village is cei tiiuly kuowii ; nnd 
theiv can be no doubt as to the approach by which 
our Saviour was ooming when H« met the t'ooeral. 
The modern Nein is sttuatod on the north-westam 
edge of the ** Little IIii inon," or Jchd-ed-Duhy, 
where the ground fulls into the pkiiu of Ivsdraelou, 
Agahi, tho cotnuioe to tb« plaoo must probibly 
alwny^i h;ivc been up tlie sti-cp aMX'iit from Uio 
pUtiii , aud iiere, on the wei>t of the village, 
die I >)ck is full of aepulchlid caves. 

Na'ioth, or moie fully, " Naioth in Ilamah ;" a 
ploue in which Samuel and Duvid tiok tvfuge tu» 
gi'ther, aflei' tlie latter had mode hi:i escape trotn 
the jealous fui^ ot Sonl (1 Sam. xix. 18, id, 23» 
23, XX. 1 ). It is evident from rer. 1 8, that KaioA 
was Uut actually iu K.im;ih, SauiU< 1% li;ihitn;il le- 
udeuce. In its connected I'onn the nam«t biguilics 
"habitations,'* aud from m mAj date has \mti 
intcrpicled to mean the huts or dwollini^ of a 
ndiool oi college of pi-uphets over wliich Samuel 
presided, as Eliiiha did over those at Gilgal and 
Jeiicho. This iutetpnrtation of Naioth h nf'W 
generally accepted by the Itiscwgraplieis aud com- 
mentators, 

SAM'ft. The lavt net of Aotiochus EpiphMca 
was his attempt to |ihi rider the 1«mp1e of Kancs nt 

Mlyiniiis, whii'U had Uvn esiiiohtil \>v tiie gifts and 
trophies of Alexander the Great Mace. vi. 
2 Mace. i. 13-16>. Tbo PoitiaD pOim Nones is 
apparently tho Moon-goddesi», of whoin the Gi. 'k 
Arteiuist Wita tiie nearest ropreseiitalivc iu iViy- 
bius. Elphinstone in 1811 found coins ol' ti« 
Sassanians with the inscription NaN.MA, and on 
the revei^ u {igure witii nimbus ;uid lotus-JlutttT. 
In consequence of a eoafusion between the Greek 
and Kastara mythokigies. Utam has been ident- 
ified with Altamil sum Aphrodite, the ]>robability 
l*-in;; that she c.iiie-ix)uds with the Tauiic <■;■ 
Kpbesian Artemis, who was uivested with the at- 
tributes of Aphrodite,mid icpraRotad tho produetivr 

}>o\vei- of natui"e, 

Na'omi, the wife of Elimelech, and mother-in- 
law «f Bttth (Rttth 1. S, fte^ y. l,&c., iii. l, W, 

2Q 
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it ba.). Th« name b derived firom a root mgai(j- 
tag vmtiitMm, w picuutiwii, and thto frignlfloBDce 

contributes to ihe point of the pftronomasta in i. 
20, 21, though the pwtsage contains aido a piny ou 
the mere sound of the name :— " Call me not Nuomi 
( p]ea.«:uit), rail me Mara (bitter) .... why call ye 
me Naomi when Jehorah hath testified against 
me?" 

Ka'pUlh, tha last bat one of the aoM of Uunael 
(Gen. xrt. 15; t Chr. i. 81). The tribe deaoended 

from N'oJab was siiNlneii hy the Reulx-iiites, the 
Gadite», and the half of the tribe of Manawh, when 
** ther raide war with the Hi^;arites, with Jetur. 
a!il Xephish, .nnd Nodnb" (1 Chr. v. 19). The 
tnU; is not agiiin found in the sacred records, nor is 
it meutioned hy Liter writere. It Im Bet btett 
identifiiii with APy Arabian tribe. 
Naph isi, 1 Esdr. 31. [Nephtsim.] 
lfa]lh'Uli. The fifth son of Jacob; the second 
duld borne to him by Bilbah, Rachel's alave. His 
birth and the bestowal of his nsae are leeorJeii in 
Gen. XXX. 8: — "and llrichel said 'wrfstl n^ ' ; 
omtortions — napht&h) of God hare I wreatieil 
(niphtalii) with my sister and have prevailed.* 
And she called his n.'vni*' N';ipht\li." At the mi- 
l^tion to Egypt four sous aic attributed to Naph- 
tali (Geo. Xlvf. 24} Ex. i. 4; 1 Chr. rii. \.\). 
When the census was taken at Mount Sinai the tribe 
numbered no lesn than 5:t,400 fighting men ^Num. 
i. 43, ii. 30). It thus heM exactly the middle po- 
sitko in theiiayoa, having fireabore it in ntiiiiben» 
«Bd tat beloir. But when the bordeni of the Pro- 
mised Lainl were rejuhe'i, its numl>prs \V(>ii* mluct^J 
to 45,400, with tour only below it in the sc^e, one 
•f the fear beii^ Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 48-60 ; 
comp. '^7 V During the march through the wilder- 
ness Napiitali occupied a position on the north of 
the Sacre<l Tent with rtin and Anher (Num. ii. 25- 
81). In the apportioanient of the land, the lut of 
Kaphtali was not dmwo till the lost but one. The 
territory tlius appropriated was enclosed on three 
sides by those of other tribes. On the west by 
Asher; on the aenth Zebalnn, and eo the ant 
tht> trnns-jordanic Maniutseh. The north tenninatiil 
with the ravine of the Litany or l^conteSy and 
epeaed into the spl<^did valley which sepanrtaa tiie 
two i-ancT^ of I.ohnnon. The south boanrlnrr wns 
nrobdbiy very iHwh the mme as that wiiich at a 
later time sep'tinted Upper from Lower Galilee, and 
which ran irom or aliout the town of Akka to the 
tipper part of the S^a of Oenesaret. Thus Naphtidi 
was cut off from tlie gmit plain of E^iaelon by 
the mass of the mooutaina of Nazareth } white on 
the east It had a eoanBdnkatieii vridi the Sia of 
Galiltv. iht' rich district of the Ard e!-fhilch mid 
the Mcrj Airi'tn, and all the splendidly watered 
country about lianias and ffoAfya^ the springs 
of Jonbii. lint the tMp.iLilitics of thcM? plains 
an i ol the ait t^&s tu tiiti Lake weie not dentmed 
to be developed while they were in the keejMng of 
the tribe of Naphtali. It n-as the mountainous 
ooantry (Josh. xx. 7) which foi-med the chief .port 
ot* their inheritance, that impn«ied or brought out 
the qaalittfei for which Kapbtali was remaricable 
at <he one mnarkable period of its history. 1'his 
district, the nioil-^rn nrl id-I^csf.nrah, or *• I.md of 
good tidings," ctirnprises »oineof the moi$t beautiful 
aoaneiy ani some of the most ferldle soil hi Flalestine, 
fbi'est^ snrpns>iirg; t3io-p of thp renowned Camiel 
itself ; as nch in noble and ever-varying prospects 
M wf eoannjr in the wmrU. NtpbtaU iMn its 



share in those incarsions and moleslatioae by the 
snmranding beathra, which were the eommon lot el 
all the tribes (Judah perhaps alone eicept&l) during 
the 6r«t centiuieii after the cuu^ueiit. One of these, 
app.ai-ently the saf«mt Struggle of all, fell with 
special wolence on the north of the country, nod 
the leader by whom the invasion was repelied— 
Rarak of Kedcsh-Napiitjiii — wm tlie one great 
hero whom Kaphtali is recorded to hsve preduMd. 
Ollcad and itevban lingend befood the Joi^sn 
among:st their flocks: Dim and .\sh?r pi red the 
luxurious calm of their hot lowlands to the free air 
and fiowe strift ef the moantaiBS} laaMbar with 
characteristic sluggishness ?eem<! to have movf l 
slowly if he moved at all ; but Zebulun and Na(>h- 
tali on the summits of their native highlands devoi«d 
themselves to death, even to an extiavngant pitch 
of heroism and self-devotion (Judg. v. 18). After 
this burst of heroism, the Naphtalites appear to 
have resigned therasdvei to the interooune with 
^ heathen, wUdk was the bane of the nerttan 

ti iljes in general, and of which there are ah'endv 
iiidicatioDS in Judg. i. 33. At length in the reigu 
of Ptaksh king of Israel (dr. B.C. 730). TigkUi. 

Pilesspi' orernm th--^ whole of the north of Isi'ae!. 
.swept oO° the popuidtion, and bore tiieiii away to 
Assyria. But tboogh the history of the tribe of 
.N'aphtali ends here, yet under the title of GauLEE 
the district which they h.'iii formerly occupied was 
destined to become in every way &r mcrc imports 
ant than it had ever before been. 

Haph'tali, KMmt The maantainoas district 
which f(triin."d the main part of the inheritance of 
Naphtali (Josh. xx. 7), aosweriog u> ** Mount 
Ephmha** hi the centra and *'lIeaBl Jndah" he 
the south of Palestine. 

Hftph'thnt. The name given by Nehemiah to 
the substance which aHer tlie Ketara from Babylon 
\v;vs dUcovered in the dry pit in which at the de- 
struction of the Temple the sacred Fire of the altar 
had been hidden (2 Mace. i. 36, oomp. 19). It 
was either the Mne M or deady allied to tha 
nnphtha of tnodein eoDneive f PsffofaonV Tha 

place from which this combu,'>fihle water was t.ik^'n 
was enclosed by the ** king of Persia" (Artazerxes 
Longimanus), and converted into • MOdUiary. In 
nl(><^e^l times it hnx been identifie«l with thp larp? 
well called by the Arabs Bir-etftih, situated benmth 
Jerusalem, at the conflnence of the valleys of Kidron 
and Hiniiom with tlie Wadif m-Nar (or *' valley ot 
the fire "). At present it would be an equally UQ- 
suitable spot «lth«r to stora firs «r to seek finr 
naphtha. 

Kaph'tahim, a Misnite natian or tribe, ond* 

tioned only in the account of the de^ndaats of 
Noah (Gen. X. 13} IChr.Lll). If we may judg* 
from their pesltlob hi the list of the Uinoitas, tha 

Xaphtuhim were probably M>tt]efl nt first, or at the 
time when Gen. v. wa.s writteu, either in Egypt or 
immediately to the west of it. In Coptic the city 
Marea atid the neighbouring territory is called 
niphaial or niphai'id. In hieroglyphics mention is 
made of a nation or confederacy o( triLos conquered 
by the Cgyptiaos called " the Nine Bows," a name 
w'hfeh Champonion tead Haphit, or, as we sho«dd 
write it, N.\-PCT[T, " the bows." though he callel 
them " the Nine Boys." Bat it is not certain that 
either of these aanes can safdy bo oompsrad whh 

Naphtii^'in. 

Narcis sua. A dweller at Rome (Rom. xvi. 11), 
•OHM aemUm of wboao homduild w«m kaowu as 
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rhri^tinot to St. Paul. Some persons hm 
Uw identity of thie Nardoas with the secretary 
«ir the Emperor Ctandias. His name, li w vei , 
waft at that time too coamon k Rome to Eire any 
prohabilitT to the gu«ai tlMl ht «M thi llmilMtt 
aiei r 1 h\- St. IWI. 

VwImm. TiMiMplwvofToUt who oatne with 

Acl 1 1 I us to the wedding of Tobias (Tob. xi. 18 
H*'liUl - Nk/iaii (1 Esdr. t. 92 ; comp. ilzi . 

Na'tor, the Plain of, the scene of an action 
betwet^n JuiialhAn the 2tlactiali«e aotl the forces of 
Demetrios (1 Maoc. xi. 67, oorap. M). U tMf be 
Mfely ;>!>'titified with H«lor. 

Ha'than, no eminent Hebrew prophet hi the 
reigns of Uavid nnd S 1 U the eTpie«<.<'>ou 

** ilrat and la^" in 2 Chr. ix. 29, is to be taken 
mtrMr, he nmt haw U^rf hte firto th«llfr«r Solo- 
mon, in whi< h aw he Tuiist have Iwn coti.HideraW v 
younger than David. Ue iimt appeaji> in tiie eot\- 
anltetion with DkTid about the building of the 
Tempi.' (2 Sam. vii, 2, 3, 171. He next curne.-; 
forward the rcjjrover of David for tlie sin with 
Balhsheha ; and bis &moas apologue on the rich 
tnnn and the ewe lamb, which is tht only direct 
example of his prophetic power, show* it to have 
been of a Tery high order (2 Sam. xii. 1-12). On 
the birth of SoioBMO he was either qpedallj cbat^Ml 
with giving him Mi mme, Jsmiif ah, «r else with 
his edu<5\t:on 2 Sum. xii. 25). At any rat*-, in the 
last years of David, it is Kathaa who, by taking 
«he iMe of SelemoB, InnMd the sede in Us fiivour. 
H<' advisetl Bathslsehn ; he him'splt" \'enturcd to 
enUsr the royal prisenoe with a remnnstraoce against 
the king's npnthy ; aiid at David's reqoest he as- 
si$ted in the inau^iration of fvnlomon ( 1 K. i. 8, 
10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 32, U, 58, 43). This is the 
last time that we hear directly of his intervention in 
history. He left two works behind him— « 
Lifv of David (1 Chr. nix. 29), and a Ufh ofSolo- 
mon (2 Chr. ix. 29). The last of these mnv 
have been iogomplete^ aa we caoDot b^- Kuro that 
He onlllTed SoIovmni. Bot tiw biogrnphy of David 
}>y Nathan is. of all the Jnss^s whuli r rl , itv, 
■aci-ed or profane, has sustiine-i, t}n» most dt-pior- 
aUe. His grave is shown at HaUml near Hebron. 
—•9. A son of David ; one of the four wJio wei p 
bom to him by Bulhsheba (1 Chr. (ii. 5; comp. 
lir. 4, and 2 Sam. v. 14). Kathan npjx'.ii^ to 
hare taken no part in the events of his father's or 
bis brother's reigns. He is interestinjr to ns from 
hie appearing as one of the fbretathrr i f Jx^ph in 
the genealogy of S>t. Ltika .(iU. 31).—^ Son, or 
brother, of one of the rnembem «r IkivkTe gnard 
(2 Sam. xvi i. 36; 1 Chr. xi. — 4. One ot th.- 
bead men who returned from Babylon with Exra 
on hfa second eipedition (Ear. riH. 16; 1 Esdr. 
viii. 44"^. It is not impn5<!ih!e that he may be the 
aanv with the ** sou of Bani " (Eir. x. 39 n 

VftflMOl'Ml, a disdpla «r Jaaoa Christ cnnoem- 
\t.z whom, under that rnme at lenyt, we learn from 
Scripture little more tiiaa h;s birthplace, Cann of 
Galifee (John zxi. 2), and his simple truthful cha- 
racter f John i. 47). The name doe* not occur in 
the firtt three Oo^peb. St. John (i. 46-51), how- 
e»er, tllls us of his first intervii'w with Jesus, in 
company with his brother Philip, on the only orro- 
siun on which be appears prominently in the hi*- 
tnrr. On hU np^'ionrh \f> Jesus he is saluted by 
lli&i j» *' an Israehte indeed, io whom is no 
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guile"— a troe child of Ahmham, an I not simpiv 
aoooiding to the lltaih. The uaxaa of MuLhaiiael 
<K'i urs but once again in the Gospel narrative, and 
then ifanplj aa one of the small companT of die- 
ciples to whom Jesnt showed Himself at the Sea of 
TibeiiriH aftj^r His resurrection. It is ven- rom- 
roonly believed Uut Nathaaael ami Bartholomew 
are the same perm. Tha tvidenca ftr that bdlef 
is as follows : — St. John, who twice mentions 
Katbanael, never introduces the name of Bar- 
tholomew at all. St. Matt. z. 3 ; St. Mark iii. 18 { 
and St. I.trke vi. 14, all sjionk of Ikilholomew, 
bnt never of Nnthauoei. It iiiuy b«, however, that 
Nathanael was the prapOT lame, and Bartholomew 
(son of Tholmai) the surname of the same disciple, 
just as Smon was called Bar^Jooa, and Jose*, Bar- 
nabas. It was I'hilip who fii-st brought Nathaunel 
to Jesos, just » Andrew had brouehi hia bntber 
flfmoa ; and Bartholomew Is named hf eadi of the 
'ir ♦ three Evangelists inim<'<ii;»telT tSin Philip, 
while by St. Luin he is coupled with Philip pre* 
ci.<«ely m the same way ae Simon with hie brother 
Andrew, nnd James with his brother John.** 
2, I E.sdr. i. 9. [NktraKKEL.]— S. 1 Esdr. ix. 

22. [Nethanrel.]-«4. Son of Samael ; one of 
the anontors of Judith (Jod. TiJi. 1), and theialbn 
a Simcooite (ix. 2). 

Kathani'aa = Nathan of the sona af Bani 
(1 Esdr. iz. 34; comp. Ear. x. 39). 
Htf^hmSKUe^Af a tunoeh (A.V. **dHinhei^ 

liiin in Uil- couit of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. IP,. 

Ha'nm, 6on of Esli and lather ot Amos, in the 
genealegf of Chrlal (Lnka ill. 25), ahool oonlan- 
Itoian,- with th!> high-priesthood of JaHNI and tho 
r^'ign of Antiochus Kpiphanes. 

iTniV. The Heb. gae convey.s the notion of con- 
vexity or protuWranre. It is ] »Mui<^'ie<l in A. V. 
boM of a shield, Job xv. 2t) ; the c) throw. Lev. 
xiv. 9 ; an eminent place, Ez. xvi. .31 ; once onl^ 
in pinr. naves, 1 K. Tii. 33 ; but in £c L lli twiea, 

nnge,'* and nary. «* etrakes.** 

Ka've. Joshua the <on of .Vun i* alwavs called 
in the LXX. "the son of Nave," and this form ia 
retained fn Eoelna. xItI. 1. 

ITai'arene, an Luhabitnnt of Naiarrfli. Tliis 
appellative is found in the N.T. applied to Jesus 
in many pns.<«nges. Its application to Jeans, in oon- 
seqnenre < f tlie pi ovidcntial aii-angements by which 
His pxiLUts were KhI to t^ike up their abode in 
Nazareth, was the filling out of the predictions in 
whkh the piimused Messiah is described as a Sitaer, 
i. 9. a sAoof. 9prmt, of3«w, a humble and desipised 
li'-iiix'ndaut of tlic dna_v<sl royal family. Whenever 
men spoke of Jesus as the Nnzorene^ they either 
oonaefoutif or nncnosdou^ly prooooncad one of tta 
namfs of the proilictcl M./s.>ldi a name indicative 
both of his royal descent and his humble condition. 
Once (Acts xxiv. .*>) the term Ntuartnet is applied 
to th.' follow , rs of Jt'siis by w.ny of contempt. Tlio 
namt* still eiu>tj> in Aiubic as Uie ordinary desii^na- 
tion of Christians. 

Hai'aiDth is not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment or ui Josephus, but occurs first in Matt. ii. 

23. It derives iu celebrity almost entirely from its 
oonnexkn with the histoiy ^ Christ, and in that 
respecft haa a hold on tha nnaginatien and feelings 
i f men whi. h it fhni-es only with Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. It is situated among the hills which 
ooDstitnte the sooth ridge* of Lebinon, just befbre 
they sink dow-n into the Plain of F--jli:iflon. Of 
the identuiaitioa of the ancient site tiiere can be 

8 Q« 
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no doabt. Tha name of the praait village is 
fn^Ndzirah, the lame, thei-et'ore. ns of old; it b 

I'lirmeti on :\ hill or inomitaiii i I. like iv. '29 1 ; it is 
witbio the limit* of the porioce of Galilee (Mark 
9>; it fo near Cana, aocordini^ to 11m impliartiflii 
in Jnhn ii. 1, 2, II ; a precipice fxi>t^ in tln' npich- 
bourluKtil (Luke iv. 29j; and, tioallj, a Myites ot' 
t«stimonieft reach bnck to Eiuebius, the father of 
Church history, which r^pir^eiit tho pl.uv* as huTin;: 
occupied an iornriable pu>iti«ii. The uutk-iu Naz;i- 
reth btl«Dgi to tiietfaetter class of eastern village*. 
]t hM * popuhtioa of SOOO or 4000} a fisw ore 
Mohannmlaiia, the mt Latin and Ortek ChrbClaiM. 
Most of the houses are \v<.'ll built of sfono, and have 
a DMt and comfortahle appeaiiatice. The street* or 
lanat are namw aad crooked, and altor raio are 
Ml f ull df mn l nnl mire aA to be almost impRs-ahl^*. 
'liif oripn of tite disrepute iu which Mnzari>t)i 
^tooll (John t. 47 ) is not oeitaiiilf knoarn. All the 
inhabitaDts of Galilci- wf-re lf>r>k»v| upoo with eon- 
tempt by the people ol Judueii liecui-^ they spoke 
a ruder dialect, wcie less cultivated, and were 
mora oipoMd bf^tlicir poaitioa to oontaot with the 
iMathea. B«tt Kanntn labeored under a special 

oppi'obriuni. for it w-ts a (T«liI>Mii aii-l not ,i soutlnTn 
Jew who n34ced the reftroachful question whether 
"any pond thing" eould oomo frota that «mr». 
It has heen sot:cestetl that the inhabi tints of N'as.'t- 
reth mny have had a bjid name amont; their neigii* 
boon fiir imll^ion or some ladtjof moi^ls. We 
JOSS over, as Jbreijjn to the proper ol)je<;t of this 
notice, any particnlnr account of tlie " holy places" 
trhich the lepends have sought to connect with 
erenta in the life of Chrict. Two localities, how- 
ever, form an neeptlon to thie statement, inas- 
much a^ tli'-y jK>--.css. thoiicrh ill iniT.'iciit ways, a 
certain interest which no one will fail to recognise. 
One of thcae i» the Potintain of the V'n^/* aitu- 
atf.l at t!if noi-th-enstern extremity ( f tin- town, 
where, aix-iiiiiin<r to one ti-H<iition, tltt: uiothei of 
Jesus receiv(<] tlif angel's Kilutation (Luke i. 28). 
The other .phice is that of the attemjit*' ! I'r« cipit.i- 
tioii. A prevalent opinion of the counti y b.i,s trtiiiir- 
fen'eil the event to a hill about two miles south-east 
pf die town, but 'this is improbable. Above the 
halk of tha town art aevanil ruckr 1«d|cea over 
whiih a per-j>n touM Mot Ix- tSmnvn without almost 
oertain destruction, but theie is one yerj remark- 
able precipice, almost pecpeodieular and forty or 
fifty feet high, n^^xr thi^ Maronitf' chttn-h, \v'nii!i 
may well b« supposed to be the identical one over 
wblch His infinjated taarowMn attamptad to hnri 

Hat axite, ujoiw piopeily Jfai: irite Uvh. ndtjr, 
aivd nciir rlofum), one of e^her sex who was bound 
hj a vow of a peculiar kind to tie set apart fipom 
' others for the of Ood. Tha obHfntloQ was 

eith'^r for lit ^ir fi^r a defiru-d time. I. Tlii'i>» is no 
notice iu the Pentateuch of Huaxitm fiir lite ; but 
tha TCKalationa for tha tow of a Natarite oTdara 
aiv civer. Nnm. vi. 1-21. Tho N'a7.iritp, durin,' ' 
the term of his consccra^on, mm buuad to abstain ; 
trom wine, $;nipia, with every .production of the i 
vine, and from eveiy kind of intoxicatini: drink. 
He was forbid<ien to eut the hair of his htswl, or to 
appixw l) any dead body, even thtit of his aeat-est 
relotioo. When the perkd of bis war was >fi«l- 
filH. be was brought to the door of the tabmiada 
and w.is ii'<iuiri?d lo ofTiM a he lamb for a burut- 
i»tIiDrin^ a ewe lamb for a eia.afi<enogi and a ram 
'fiv • peHa<offeiteg, wltb dlia nwal acpompooi- 
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«f paaoaHiffiwiagi (Ler. vU. 12, 13') and ot 
the offonqr made at the consecration of priests 

iKx. xxix. 2\ "a Ui'ki't of nnl«*:iviMK-d brt ad. "-nke!* 
of tine Hour mingled with oil, and mtScn of ua- 
leavwMd braad anohitcd with oil'* (Nam. ti. 1&> 

Hp bmnght also a tn<>at-oflt»Tin£^ m<\ a dnnk-offei-r ', 
wliich appear to have been pretwaited by themxf^l^ ^-^ 
as a distinct aet of service (ver. 17). He wa^ to 
cut off the hair of " th? head of his ^^pirntion " 
i^lhat is, the t;iir which h;»ii jjrown dunuy the 
period of his consecration : at the door of the taber^ 
oaeteb and to pot it into tka lire under the saarifioe 
ott the altar. The priest then placed upon Ms 

band.s the, so<ldcn left shoulder ot' the i .iiii, with orn* 
of the unleavened cakes and one of the waiiers, and 
than took than apun and wavad them for a waro- 
oflering. Thc>.\ iis well as the bre;i>f and th*- 
heave, or right shoulder (to whiuli he was eiiutled 
in the case of ordioarf peaoe-oflTeringi, Ler. vii. 
32-34), were the perqni.Nit** of the yritvt. The 
Nazarite also gave him a present pruporUitueti to 
his circumstances (ver. 21). If a Nazaiite inciinvd 
de61eBiant by accidcntallj touching a d«id body, 
tw had to undergo certain rites of pttriBoation, and 
to ircomtneui"e tli*' full jferiiii of hi > consecration, 
i'here is nothing whatever said in Um Old Testa- 
ment of tha dnntion tt tha .ptriod of the vow of 
f h^ Nnrarite of (lay.*. Aaeovding to the Mishna the 
usual time was Uairtjdnjn, but double vows for 
siitj daya, and treble vows for a bundiad dava^ 
were sometinnes made. Th-rc nir some f>thfr prtr- 
ticulara given in the Mishna, which are lunoufi 
showing how the iustitntion was ret^arded in 
tinMs.a*iI. Of the tiaaahtsft for liia throe are i 
tianad In tha Serlpturas : Sbmson, Saimid, and St« 
John tho Haptist. The only ou<' of ihe.-^ actually 
called a Nazarite is iiomian. We aia but imper- 
foetlf faifannod of tha dfffhwea betwain tiie ob> 

«*rvnncps of the N.iz,irife for lif>» and tliose of the 
Nazarite for days. The Uittr i;abhis slightly notice 
this point. We do not know whether the vow for 
lif.' was <*v<*r voluntarily tiken by the in<i;\ idu.,I. 
la ail tiii.' au>e» nicatjuued in tlte sacred likbiory, 
it was made bv the parents befoie th^ birth of tha 
Naiarito hioiseif. Tha Misboa makaa « diatino. 
tioD betwem tiha oi^Raary Kaiarite for life aiMt 
the Samson-Nazarite.— 111. Tin- auivcrdfl. n of thu 
Nazarite bore a striking resemblance to that of tha 
high-priest (Lar. ziL l<m2). In ooe paEtienbr, 
tliis i.s brought out more pl.ntnly in thp Hebrew 
text tlian it is in -our versiun, iu ih<' L\X., or in 
tha Vulgate. One word {nizer], derived fmm the 
wmc mot as Nazarite, is used for the long ii m ijf 
tlic Nazarite (Num. vi. 19), where the A. \ . luu 
" hair ot his eeparatia|l«" and for tiie anointed head 
of tha hi|^pri«st (Lev. jud. 13), where H ia rd- 
dend ** crown." Perhaps it wooM not be unrm- 

sonable to snp]yi5«? fliat thr half .vnTniot.il ili.-i- 

raoter of Samuel might have been connected w ilU 
his prerogative aa a NacarHe.— IV. Of tha two 

vows rwirded of SL Paul, th.it in Acts xviii. 18 
ctiiamly cainnot be regarded it* a regular Na/arite 
vow. All that we are told of it is that, oa his 
way from (loi inlh to Jerusalem, he " sliavcd his 
head in Ceiu hj for he had a vow." It is most 
likely that it was a sort of vow, modified from the 
proper Nasarito vow, which had come into uae at 
tUi time amongst tha religious Jews who bad bean 
vi^iitt'd hv .»!< kiiorvs, or any other calamity. Tlu? 
other refereuoc to a vow taken bj i>t. Paul is iu 
Aeli asL, S4^ wtoa W9 find tha hratlutB al Jcnk> 
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exhorting himtotekt pwt with four Chri»> 
tMM'wbo had • vow oa tkem, to tanctiiy (oot 
purify, as in A. V.) himself with thrm, nnU to tie 
■t charges with then, that thigr might abare their 
faeMb. iteaaiwlbedcNibled thatthtawwaatrictly 
legal Na/-i:.T xn, — V, 'I'IimI tfi.' iti'stitiition of 
Kaaahtiani exuted auU luid becduie a matter ot° 
cottiM MMBfst tha Hehrews befoi-e the time of 
Mo»es is Ik vobi! a <lonbt. The legWator appeiis 
to hare duue iiu luuie tJmi ordain sucli i^ulatiuiw 
tor the vow of the Nazarite of days as brought it 
ttodir the o^iaanoe of the priest, and into iiar- 
mutf with the general system of religious ob> 
kcrvanoe. it has been aasuine<l, nut uiimL->4>mibl\% 
that tha oooaacnition of tho Naaarite for life was 
of at hast oqaal aotiquitf . Bat it li dottfafetd fa 
3'-^ .111 ti) Naz-iritism in 'jjoutM-al, whtther it was of 
Dative or foreign origiu. Ewald supposes that 
Naaarilca for hie w«f« niuiMroiia in mj early 
times, anrl that thpy multiplied in periods of givat 
pulitical and iviigiou^ excitement. The only ones, 
l iOWWar , apr««ly named in the Old Testament 
are iSunuon and Samuel. Wlien Amost wrote, the 
Maiarites, as well as the pivpheta, suffered from 
the penivcutioo and contempt of the ungodly (Am. 

ii. lif 12). la tha titna ot'Jndaa llaoGabMus we 
find tlia devoat Jaw*, when ths^ wara bringiug 
thoir L,-i!ls to the prii^sts, stiiTiiiv: up the NazariteH 
of days who iud oompletod the time of their coo- 
■Knth»tonB]n«ha«Bet«loiii«ioflhriags(l Maee. 

iii. 49;. From this inddent wo may intier that the 
number of .\«L£;iitt*ai uiu&t hiive been voir cx>n- 
ddaruble during the two centuries and a kilt winch 
pfaeedad the destruction of Jenunlem.— The 
word ndzir oocun in three passages ot tlie Uld 
TcsitAnMint, in whi*:h it appears to meui one scjn- 
latad from others a» a ptttGO. Two of ttie passagw 
reftr to Joseph : out is to Jaogb*a btnsdietion of Ma 
son* 'fi.'ii. \l\x. 2>'' , the other in Moaes' lx'iiedicti'»n 
of the tiibas (Oeut. zjuuii. 16). The third passage 
is tiut Is wbidi Ihs prophet is mottmiiig ovar the 
de|Hrted pro-yieriry ;iu<i be.iiity of Sion Lam. vi. 
7, 8). In Uitf A. V. tiie wonb are, *' iler Ssua- 
rites were purer than snow," &c. But Geseaius, 
De Wette, and other im>.leni trilie.*, think that it 
n?fer» to the young princes of Isiutl.— 'Ihu 
TOW of the Nazarite of days must have been a self* 
inpossd diacipUiM% imdartahni with a qiacifie |Nir> 
pose. Tha Jewish writars movtly regnHad it as a 
kiinl «r penance. The Na2aiit<> of di\ys nii^ht have 
fulhlled his vow without attracting much ootka; 
bat tha Namtta ibr lift, an tha othsr hand, uoat 
have been, with hu flowing hair and persistent re- 
fasii oi' strong drtnli, a roarlwi man. Whether in 
•Bjrothtr particular bis dnly lift Was peeulkr is 
uno««rtiin. liut without our resting on nnytliinij 
tibil m.iy be uilled iu questiou, he must have Imu 
a public witness for the idea of legal strictness and 
af wlMterar eUa Manritism was intended to ex- 
presa. Tho meiming of the Nazarite vow has been 
regHt ilc^I iti diliiereut lights. Some consider it as a 
symbolical ezpnaooa of the Dirtna nature working 
ia nan, and dsoy that it {nrolTad anything of a 
strictly ascetic character; othfuj S4'e iu it tliu priu- 
cipk bit stoicism, and •uoagioa that it was intcmiad 
to cultivate, aod bear witooM fWf tha tovaiaifBty 
of file Will over the lowf»r t^ndendeii of human 
naiuic ; while iiome r^rU it wholly in tiie light 
of a sacrifice of the per»on to God. Seraral of the 
.lewish writers hare taken the first vi<.'W more or 
icas completely. But the {ihiksophical Jewish 
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dootora, (or tha most pirt, aeam to have pre&rred 
the second. Philo has tak«t the deeper view of 

the Mibjeirt. Kwald, foUinving in the same line 
of thought, has treatad the vow of the i^azai ite ax 
an act o< adf-aactifioa. That it was awotinily a 
s,icii[ioe of the pei>on to the Loul is obviously iu 
uccojxUutt^ with the t«ims of tiie I^w (Num. vi. i ), 
As the Nazarite was a witnetis for Ute stinitnesa of 
the L iw, ;v.i !:-tnt^utshed from th*? fn-.iloni of ti t! 
( Josjxfi, hi.N Niciiiico of hiinsek vviii> a ^ubmusioii to 
tite letter of a rule. Its outwai'd inanifetitieas 
were i-esti-amts and eccentricities. Tlie man w:is 
separated from his bi-ethren thiit he might be [x^-u- 
liarly devoted to tlie Lord. This was consistent 
with tha purpose of dirtna wisdom for the tima tot 
whieh it was ordainad. 

Ne'ah, a jila* <> wliieh w&- ni,. of th* landmarks 
Oil tiie boundary of Zebulun {^Jmh, six. 13 oulyy. 
By EoMbiua and Jsrotna it w naMitioosd meivly 
with u caution ihiit there is n place af the «\ma 
luinie, lU miles S. of Neapolis. it uot yet U-cu 
ideut.fied. 

Veap'olia is the pUce in northern Greece where 
Paul aod his associates first landed in Europe (Act:i 
xvi. 11); where, no doubt, he landed also on his 
second visit to Maoadouia (Acts xx. 1), and whence 
certainly h« emharked on his last journey throngii 
that province tu T.iui-i .mJ .Ferutah m .\iLs v\. 6). 
Philippi beiog an inland town, >>eapolis was evid* 
ently the port. It baa beao mada a question 
whether this f' -.vti i ;r oci-uplcd tb« sit« of tho pn- 
^t K.ivalk, a 1 uil;ish tawu wu thv const ut 
Itoumelia, or should be sought at Aomo other |^aca. 
('oiisiiiery and Tafel maintain, a^inst the oommou 
i>piuion, that Luke's Neapolis was not at Kavall.i, 
the inhabited town of that name, but at a dmertad 
harbour too or twaiva miias further wait, known as 
EsU or Old KaTslhi. it may b« wdl, thetafonr, 
til mention the reu-viis w!iIc1iM:p)M<it the cLtita of 
Kavalla to he regarded as the ancient Hmgoim, iu 
oppoeitioo to thosa which an ai|^ ia fimor of 
the other harbour. Fiiift, the notmn and Greek 
ruins at Kavalla prove that a port eusled tiiere lu 
ancient times. Neapolis, wherever it was, ftnuad 
the point of contact between Northmi <!teeee iiul 
Asia Minor, at a period of great comtiierci.il u< tivity, 
and would hs expected to have left vest.h;*-s <>; iu 
fonnar iiupoitttiak Tha antiqaitias tound sUiL at 
KavaUa fiufil mtinAy that ptemnptioa. On tha 
contiary, no ruins have lx«n tound at Eski K:ivalln, 
or PalaopoU, as it is also called, which can be pio- 
noaiMad tamistakeably aodsnt. No rsnabis of 
walls, no in^ I i|>tioii$, .m l no indications of any 
thoroughlkiti leading; tlieiice to I'hilippi, are re- 
ported to exist there. S-<tih.lly, the a lviuitiges of 
iJie jKihitiun render Kavalla tlie jiM^UtMe ^Jte of 
Nuapulis. It 13 the tirht eunveinetit iiar)'oi:r Miuth 
of the Hellespont, on coming front the eost. It lias 
open sooxwhat to tht south aod M>uth-wc»t, but is 
otherwisa wdl sheltersd. Thiixlly, the facility of 
interctmiM! betwi-eii this port and Philippi .-huw- 
that Kavalla and Neapolis must be th* same. The 
distanaa b ten oiiiea, and hence not ipwtwr than 

Corinth Wa t: ni (" ru hri >e, ainl 0>tia (Vom Uomv. 
The distance bvtweca I'hihppt and Eaiiii Kuvalhi 
must be nearly twice as great. Fouithly, tl)« 
notice* of the .^tlcient writers lead tis to adopt the 
baine view. 'I'iius Dit> Caakius tay^ tiiul Neitpoits 
was opposite Thasos, and that is the situation wt 
Kavalla. Finally, tiie imcient Itinerariss suppoit 
cutirdy tht iAwtlfioitiwi iu iiut»ti«n. Bath tin 
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Autoniae and the Jeruialem Itineraries show that 
the Egnatinn Waj paired throuf^ Fhilippi. 1 h* y 
mratioR PhiHppi and Noapolis ixs next to aich oth'-r 
in the order 8Ucci-»&iuu; aud t»iace the line of 
travel which these Itinei-aries sketdi was the one 
which led from the west to Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople, it ia reasonable to suppow that the 
road, after leiivinL; I'hilippi, would pursiu.' the most 
ooQvcoiflBi aad diraci eouTN to tiM mA which xhv 
natnre of tli« Monfrfallowt. If th* mult there- 
fore, was o)iistnict<-'I on this obvious piinciple, it 
would fuUow the track of the present Turkish road, 
and the next stition, cotiatquentlf, wmU b« N<a- 
polis, or Kav.ill;i, mi tlx? o<y,i>t, at llip tprniinntK»o 
of the oulf natural dolile ;u.:ro«» the iul<;rv«iiiaj; 
Dioiinfains. NcapoliA, therefore^ Ukt the present 
IvMTaiifl, was on a high rockjr promootory which 
juta out into the Aegean. The humour, a mile and 
a half w vU- at the entnuet, ami balf a mlW bffoad, 
lie on the west side. 

VmaVA. 1. Oneof th* dx MMit of Shenaiah 
in the line of the royal family of Judah aAcr the 
captivity (1 Chr. iii. 22, 23).'— 8. A «m of Ishi, 
and one of the captains of tlw 500 SiUMMittt who, 
iu till- d.iys of Hezekiah, drove out tlw Aloalakltes 
fiom Mount Star (1 Chr. ir. 42). 

Feba'i, a fiuniiy of the heads of the people who 
signed th« eoreQNnt with Nebemiah (Neh. z. 19). 
The I, XX. fblloweil the wiitten text, while the 
Vil If i: 1 1 :i rc.uling of the margin. 

fiebai oth, Sab^ othi tha finfc-bora of Ish- 
muA** (Gen. xxr. 13; 1 Chr. 1. 29), and fiither of 
a pastoral ti' named aftt-r him, the '•rams of 
Nebaioth" bein^j meutioneil by the prophet Isaiah 
<]z. 7) with the flocks of Kcdar. From th« dan 
of J'^rorne this pf>n|.li» had been identified witJi tn.' 
NaLithacajis, until M. Quativm^re first inve^tig- 
Htcd the origin of the latter, their language, reli- 
gion, and history. It will bo convenient to recap- 
itulate, briefly, the results of M. Qimtreui^rc's 
Tabours, with those of the later works of M. 
ChwulsoQ aod othen oa the aama subject, before 
wt eomider the frmimb fbr Mentifying thi« Naba- 
thaeans with NVtiriioth. From th«' works of Arab 
authors, M. Quatrem&re proved the exist<'nce ot a 
nation called Rabat, w Naheet, pi. AaMt, reputed 
to" l>n of nnrient origin, of whom Msittered remnants 
ex.stwl HI Arab times, after the era of the Flight. 
The Nabat, in the days of their early prosperity, 
inhabited the country chieflv betw-xn ihi- Kiii.liiat*^-^ 
and the Tigris, Beyn en Nahreyii ami Kl-liak ^llie 
Mesopotamia and Chaldaea of the dasMis . That 
this was their chief seat, and that tlm were 
AiHinaeaoBi or more aoHirately Syro-ChaldiieRns, 
seems, m the |>iTH«nit sfat<' of t(i<> iir jiiiry, to bo a 
eai'e ooodusioa. The Arabs loosely applj the oame 
Vabat to Uie SyrianB, «r espemlljr the eastern 
Svrinns to the Syio-Cluldaeaiw, &<\ Qiintien>^re 
iutrmluced l« tlie mtioe of the learned world the 
most important ivlic of that people's literature, a 
treatise on N.ibat ngricniture. A itn iy of an im- 
perfect copy of that work, which uuioilunately 
was all he could gain access to, induced him to date 
it about the time of liebachadneaar, or dr. n.c. 
(WO. M. Chwolton, p rofa ia o r of Oriental lani;Li a-- s 
at St. Pttovsliu: has siii.<^ mailt" tJ)at b-ok a sub- 
ject of special study; and in his^nuiAS o/Ancieat 
B'xhtfbniam LUtmbite At Arabio TViMatoMimt, he 
h;'.> publi>ihM th? results of his inquiry. Thov> 
results, while they establish all M. Quatremdre had 
adraaoed reapecttng the ezialciMe «f the Nabnt, fo 



far beyond him both in the antiquity and the im* 
portance M. Chwolson claims for that people. • Hie 
rt'maiijs of tlie liteiatiiii? of tin- Nabat c*>nsi«;t of 
four worlis, one of thi.-in a fr.\i;iUfHl : tiie * Bwl. 
of Nabvt Agriculture' (alrcjKis- mentioned); the 
' Book of Poiaoos ;' the ' iiook of XeakehMhA the 
Babylonian f and the * Book of the Seerals of the 
Sun and Moon.' Tboy purj)ort to have bwn trau«- 
latad, in the Tear 904, by Aboo>Bckr Ahmad Ibo- 
Aloe the ChaUcnn «f Kiasen, better known aa JU- 
)\ oAs/ttfey^A. The ' B<H:>k of NaKnt Ag^ricxillur*- * 
«vas, according to the Arab traasUtor, comnmiccd 
by Daghreeth, continued by Y&nbush£dh, and com- 
|>I.'t<xl by KuthAniee. Chwolson, JiMf invniinj: the 
dalnu a&sJgued to tliese autlioi-s by tlie tran>lat£ti-, 
thinks that the earliest lived xjin- 2:>y'0 years B,C^ 
the second some 300 or 400 years later, and Ko- 
thimee, to whom he ascribes the chief anthoishtp 
(^Ibn-Wahsheeyeh says he w.us lutle niou' th:m 
editor), at the earlieet under the 6th king of a 
Caoaanite dynasty mcntioaed is the hook, which 
dyn:i.sfy ('hwoUon — witli Bauson — makes the siuiii- 
as the olh (or Arabian) dynasty ot ikiwu*, or ot 
the i:itk century &o. But in eznmining the work 
we encoutar formidnble intrinsic diincuhiea. Jt 
contains mentions ot persouag<a> btfsiiog itame« 
cloisely resembling those of Adam, Selh, &ioch, 
Noah, Shem, Nimrod, aud Abraham; aad M. 
Chwolson himself is forced to confess that the pnr- 
ticuhirs related of them arc in sonif ips[>.H t>, smnlar 
to those recorded of the Bihiioal pstriarcba. If this 
difficulty prores Insarmenntdile, it shows that tta 
author b<in-owrti from t^- . 'rom late Jews, 
and destroys the daun ot an eiti«me antiquity. 
Other appvMrt evMenoaa of the laros kind am not 
wanting. It is even a question wb' tlu r tht' work 
should not be dated several centuries alter th« com- 
menceraent of our era. Thus, if M. ChwoLtoa'a 
i-esuUs an? nccppt**!, the Book of Nabot .\grionlt4ira 
exhibits to us ua aucient civilization, before that of 
the Greeks, and at least as old as that uf the k^p* 
thM», of a neat and powerful aatioa of remola 
antiquity, mt tmlfl tihe original text of Ka- 
ihanifc's trfatis*-' is published, wo nni>t withhoM 
our acceptance of facts so startling, and regard the 
antiquity ascribed to U aivn by Quati*m*re as «i. 
treii) Iv 1 -btfiil. It rcmnins for us to state the 
grounds tor coauectiug the Nabot with tho N»> 
bathaeans. is tiia Arabs speak of the Nabat «8 
SsriatiN, so convei-sely the Greeks and lioroans 
kiiew the Xukithaeane as Araba. The N'abathnean» 
bordered the well-known Egyptian mul ."-yuan pio- 
Tinoes. The oatien was faiiioas tor iU wealth and 
eommeroe. Even when, by the dedine of its trada, 

^^ivert«^l flir vi,'li Iv.'ypt, its pro>j*i ity w.uu- i, 
Petra is still mentioned a« a centre ot the trade 
both of the Sabaaans of Southern Arab a and th» 
dcrrhaeans on the Persian Gulf. Josephus speaks 
of Nabataen as embracing the couutiy from the 
Euphrates to th'^ l!.*iJ f^a— i. e. Petraea and ail the 
desi'ri rast of it. Tlie Njilat of the Arabs, how- 
fvei, aie described m f"un)«d for agriculture and 
science ; in these respects offering a contrast to the 
Kal»tha«ns ot Pstn. Wa mtm with M. Qoatiw- 
mhti that the dTilnatldn of the Nabatfaacaoa of 
Pftra is not c.isily eiplaini'<i. c.\ir-pt by supposing 
them to be a diifereat people from those Arabs. 
A rsuMfayble eoofirmalioa of this suppontion is 
found in the character of the baildin;^ of Potni, 
which are unlike auything. constructed by a purely 
Shanitic noo. Farlhar, the Mltieeto eftha liuc^ 
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ftture of the Nobat, which are bCMotific and in« 
liuftti lai, are uot such a» are found in the writings 
«!' Dui« Sbanitw «r Axjw. JTram moil of theite 
asd otbar coniiilcnitloiM w« think thm !■ bo rea- 

souaUe doubt that the Xahathaeaus of Arabia 
i'viflMa were the «uue people as the ^abat of Chai> 
data, thoogh at what aodent apodi the werten 

Mttlenicot was formed i«mains unknown. Tlic 
jSabalba«ans were allies of the Jews atter the Cap- 
tivity; and Judas the Matxabee, with Jonathan, 
while at wnr wiUi the Edomites, came on tJipm 
tli:>>e «iay» twiutli ot Jordia (1 Maoc. v. '6, 24, ^Cj, 
iui l alterwards " Jonathan had sent his brother 
John, » capiaia of tlie people, to praj his irinds 
the Nahathitea that thejr might lear* with thera 
their ai:i:;i^e, which was ranch" (ix. 33, 3Gj. 
I)iod. ^ic ipvea much iol'onnation regarding them. 
I^tly, did tha KabathaMaa, or Nahat, deiiva their 
n.une, aiid were tliey in pait descended, from 
>><'laiu'.:i, sun uf Ihluiiai-i ? Josephus says tliat 
MakitiicA wx> inhabiteil by the twelve boos of L»h- 
mael. Tht .\nil . cill Ni-biiiotli Nilbit, luul do not 
cvooect iniji w nil mo ^'mUit, witom they give a 
dilTereut denceoL But we hesitate to deny a rela- 
tMoahip between peoples, whose aanifle are ati ikingl j 
similar, dwelling iu the tame tract. It it possible 
that Nc'baioUi wi-nl to the tiir east, to the countiy 
of his gnuuKather Abruham, in i enp a rried with the 
Chaldaeane* aud gave birth to a niaed race, the 

K.ihiil. It is, liowever, hafe>t to le.ive unsettled 
the identilication ol Nebaioth aud Kabat until an- 
other link be added to tha diain that at pNaent 
ie«-nv« f< r..;Mnx't th<'m. 

Mebai liit, a towu of Bcojamui, one ot those 
which the ISenjamites reoccupied after the captivity 
(N'eh. xi. 34). It is heie named with Zkuoim, 
Lx»D, and Oko. Lod is Lydda, the modern L6dd, 
and Ono possibly A'e/r Anna, four niiles tu tiie 
north of iu liast ol' theaek aiid Ibrmii^ nearly an 
eqoihteial triaaglo with them, ii BtU Ntbdta^ 
which nii»y be the !o<7iirn tenciu of the ancient vil- 
lage. Another place of very nearly the same name, 
£ir Kebikt, lies to the east of (Gibaan), and 
witliia half a mile of it. Tbii wonM alao ba within 
the territory of Bcojuniu. 

Ha1)at; Tha lather of Jei-oboam, whoee name 
is only preserved in oounexiou w ith that «t' his dis- 
tinguished son (1 IL xi. 2U, xii. 2, 15, &c.>. lie 
is described aa ao Ephitthita, Or fi^iaiiadta, of 
Zcreda. 

MbOt VoVBt Tba noonlaln from which Meaea 

took hii> tirst and hi^t view of the Piomised l-juid 
(IteQU JuuDU 4U,xjuiT. 1). it is so miuately d^ 
aeribedt that it would seem impoanUa not to recog- 
n»s^ it: — in the land ot'Moab; iaciis^ Jeiirho ; the 
head or summit ut a luouotaiu called Um I'nigaii, 
whicfc again seems to have formed a portion of the 
general range of tb« " niountainn of AUnini." It* 
fMkition is further denoted by the ntbuiiou of the 
valley (or perhaps more conectly the rarine) iu 
which Mosas was buried, and which was ajppanotly 
one of the dcfts of the moant itailf (uzii. 50)--- 
*' tiie ravine in the land of Moab facing Beth-Peor " 
(axxiv. 6). And jet, notwithstanding tha minute- 
asasof tusdsseiiplkaitnooao has yetsooeseded b 
pointing out any sf«it which answers to NVUi. 
Seetzen seems to have been tiie dnl to suggest 
the Jebel AttaHu (betw een the Wady Zerka-main 
and the Anion, 3 miles b*low tlie formei', and lU 
or 12 south of UeshlxMij aa t^te l>iebo of Mu!!«». 

The other damtwn ahore the gmmrnl siunait isvel 
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of these highlands is tkeJuiei ' UsJuij or Ausha, or 
Jebel el'Jifdd, the higbe»t potait in all tha awteim 
mouotaittk Bat these cminenoM an ahka wanting 
in OM nain essential of the Nebo of the Scriptore, 

whi(^ is stated to liave been " (aclng Jericho." 
Another requisite for the identilication is, that a 
view should be obtahiable from the summit, 

if-hfionding to that pro>j>ei-t over the wlu'r 1 md 
whicli MoM9 IS said tu itave had trom Mount Nebo. 

If 61)0. 1. A town on the easlarn side of Jordan, 
situated m the j>a.\toinl couiitrr (Num. Xixii. '! '. 
one ot tlK««e whicii were t;iken poasvsaiuu ot and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38). In these 
lists it is associated with Kirjatliaim and Baal- 
meoo ot Beon ; and in another record ( 1 Chr. v. 8; 
with Aroer. In the remarkable projjhety jwiopted 
by Isaiah (xT. 2) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 22) con- 
cerning lloabk Nebo ia mentioned in the same 
connexion as before, but in the h.mds of Muab. 
The notices of Eusebiua and Jerome aie contUbed, 
but they at least denote that Mount Nebo and tha 
town were distimt, and di>itaut from each ntlicr. 
The town they identify wjth Nobah or Kenath, 
and place it 8 miles south of Ueshbon, where th<> 
rains of «t*Babi$ appear to stand at presenL^S. 
The childreD of Nebo returned from Babylon with 
Zei ubbabel ( F.zr. ii. 2D ; Ni ii. vii. 33^. Seven of 
tliem had foreign wives, whom they were «om« 
peUed to discard (Ksr. z. 43). Tbw name oocius 
l<etwe*u I" th ! and .\i, and Lydda, which implies 
tiukt it was ."^ituuted in the territory of Betgamin 
to the N.W. of Jerusalem. This is possiblf tha 
modem Cn(-Xu- :h, .iV^tit 12 miles K.W.IqrW. 

ul Jerusalem, 8 Iioin i^jdda. 

HalM, which occurs both in Isaiah i. 1 : uhI 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 1) as the name of a Chaldue m 
god, is a well-known deity of the Babylonians aiid 
Assyrians. The original native name was, in Hani- 
itic i3abylonian> A'atiu, in Shemitio Habrionian and 
Assyrinn, Naiu, Nebo was the god who prasided 
over learning aiid letters. His geneial chan«cter cor- 
responds to that ot the Kgyptwn Thoth, the Greek 
BatmsB, and the Latin Msranrjr. Astronomically 
he is ideutitied with the planet nearest t!te sun, 
called Nebo also by the Meudaeiuis, and lir by the 
ancient Peisians. Nebo was of Babylonian rather 
than of As.>yiian origin. In the eailv Assvn;m 
Pautlieou he occu^ea a very luleriur portion. The 
king supposed to be Pul Hist brings him proniin> 
sntiu ibrward in Assjria. A statue of Nebo was 
set up bj this monaidi at Cahdt {Nimrud), whit^ 
is now in the British Mu>eum. In liaLylonia Nel»u 
held a prominent phMse from an ejn iy time. The 
ancient town of Bonipiia was eip<-< iuily under his 
pioteition, an<l the great temple there (the modem 
JJirsSim-ud ) was dedicated to him from a verv 
remote age. He was the tutelar god of the most 
important Babylonian Ivini^s, in W'hns4? names Um 
word Nabu, or Nelo, appeals as an fl<inefit. 

Hebnchadni zar, or Nehuohadrez zar, wm 
the greatest and most powerful of the Babylonian 
kings. His name, according to the lutive ortho> 
j;iaji)iy, is re-ad as Nabu-JtuJitri-utsurt aud is cx- 
l^ained to mean " lijeho is the protector against 
mbfertane.** Nebochadacnar was the son and 
-sua^^sor of Nabopola."^-, the founiler of the Baby- 
lonian iuDpire. He appears to have been of mar- 
riageable age at the time of his fiitharls rebellion 
nt'iitrrt As-vrt-1, !!.''. (]2."i. It is snsp(»Ht\I, rather 
inau proved, Uiul lie was the leader ol a Babylonian 
ooatingent which nooMnpanied G^rnxaroi In his 
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LrdiflU war, by whose interposititm, on the occnsica 
of an ccli|»«>, tlMt war was brought to a close, 
n.C. 610. At any rate, a few years later, he was 
placed at the head of a liabyloainn amy, and sent 
by his father, who «ras now old and mtiim, to 
chaitis* th« inaolcnoe of HMinM)i>N«dio, king of 
E;;ypl. NobnchadMcnr (B.a605) led an onnj 
ii ,iM st liim, defeated him at Cairh'-n l ' a threat 
baltle (Jer. xlvi. 2-12), rmnrmd Codosyiia, I'hoe- 
nkia, and Pateatine, took JentMlem (Dan. i. 1, 2), 
preMied fomard to Ejrypt, and was engacei! in that 
country or upou iu tx^nleis when inteiUgeoce ar- 
tiTSd whkh recalled him hastily to Babylon. Nabo- 
polnssar, after reigning 21 ycai-s, had died, and the 
throne wna vacant. In some alarm about the sue 
cewion he hurried back to the capital, accompanied 
onlj by his li^'ht tram ; and onitsing the desei-t, 
IHWably by way of lodnaor or Palmyra, reached 
I'abyluii l-^ toie any disturbance hiul anvti, nnd en- 
tered peaceably on hi* kingdom (B.C. 604). Within 
three yean of Kebachadnexxar'i first cspaditioo 
into Sriin nn<l P.ilt^stine, di^JintH-linn nj^iiii <;how«<«l 
itselt iu tliuse wautrics. Jehu;jikim, who, nl- 
thoui^h threatened at tint with captivity (2 Chr. 
xxxri. G) had been iinally maintained on the thitme 
as a Babylonian raasal, after three years of service 
*' turned and rebelled ** against his suzerain, pro- 
babijr tmating to be supported hj Egjfi {2 K, nir. 
1). Not long afkarwardfl Phoenfeia aienia to have 
broken into revolt ; nnd the Ch.iM ii<-aii nionnich. 
who had pi-eviously eodeiwoureU to sulxlue the di«- 
affteted bf his generals (ib. ver. 2), once more took 
the field in person, and marched first of all ncrninst 
Tyre. Having invested that city iu the wvcoth 
year of his reign (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21 ), and left a 
portion ol hie amy there to continue the siege, he 
proceeded against Jenimlem, which submitted with- 
out a struggle. According to .losephns, who is here 
our chief autiMrity, KebucbadneuAr punished Je- 
llolakilB with doath (Ami. i. 0, §3; comp. Jer. 
ixii. 18. 19, and xxwi. 30', but plxice<l I is i n 
Jehoiachin upon the throne. J^ioiachtn reigued 
only thiw months ; for, on hia ihowlng aynptoms 
of diaafiit-tion, Nebuchadnezzar came up against 
Jerusalem for the third time, deposed the young 
prinea (whom he cnrried to Babylon, together with 
a lai^ portion of the }K>pnlation of the city, and 
the efllef of the 1'emple trennures), and made his 
iiiulf, Z«^i> ki;ih, kitik; in hi* mom. Tyre still held 
out ; and it was not till th« thirteenth year from 
the tame of tta flnt inveatiMnt that the dty of 
Diorchants fMl I'n. c. 585). Kre this hnpjK-ne«l, 
Jerusalem tiad been totally destroyed. This cou- 
Sdmmation was owing to the folly of Zedekiab, 
who, de-pite the warnings of Jeremiah, made a 
trejity with ApHes (Hophni\ king of Kgypt (Ez. 
xvii. 15), nnd on the strength of this alliance re- 
aouooed hie aUegiaace to the Uog of Babylon. 
Kcbochadnfmr commenced the finM siege of Jeru- 
salem in the ninth vrtir of Zt-di kiah , — his own 
BerentMOth year (o.c^ 58d), and took it two years 
later (BwC. One effort to cany out the tieaty 

arems to have Ivt^n maiie by Apries. An Kirt'ptian 
army crossed the frontier, ani began its mardi 
towards Jerusalem; upon which Nebuchadnezzar 
raised the siege, and set off to meet thv lu-w foe. 
According to JoNephus {Ani. z. 7, §3) a hatxle Wiu 
fought, in which Apnea was completely defeated : 
bat tiM Scvipttural aooouni ecenu rather to imply 
that the Egyptiaaa ictind on the advance of Nebu- 
aM iBcw i i M w i tha fiontiar without nsk- 
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Ing an engagement (Jer. xxxvii. 5-8>. After an 
eighteen months' aiege Jerusalem fell. Z<^iekiali 
escapeil from the city, but was captured near Jerwho 
Mb. xxxis. 5) and brought to Nebuchadneizar at 
Kiblah in the territory of Hamath, where his eye* 
were poi out by the kin^e order, while hi* aooa 
and hto chief noUee were alahi. NcbodMilocBar 
ther ri fiii:i 1 In F .1 yl n with Zpilokiah, whom he 
imuriftoned for the remainder of his life; leaving 
NemmTHidan, tha caplafai of hia gnafd, to oom- 
plefe the destruction of the city and the pacification 
of Judam. Gedaliah, a Jew, was ai^Dted co- 
renior, but he was shortly mordend, and the i^eet 
of the Jews either Bed to %ypt, or were carried by 
Nebuzar-adan to Babylon. The military suoceasee 
of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be traced minntely be« 
yond thia point. U nay ba gathered from the 
prophetieal Scrlptoiwi and fimm Joscphos, tiiat . 
the ron-jiK-st of Jf Tusali'm w.ls rapidly followed by 
the fall of Tyre and the complete submiesion « 
Phoenicia (Es. itvl.>itirHf. ; Joaeph. o. Ap, L 91); 
after which the Bahvlonians carried their arm'* into 
Kgvpt, and ioritcted K«reie injuries on that fertile 
country (Jer. xlvi. li.'I6 ; £z. xiil. Md^Jm j k. 
Ant. z. 9, §7). But we have no acooont, en 
which we can depend, of these campaigns. We are 
told by BeroKUs that the first care of Nebuchad- 
aciaar, on obtaining quiet powaemian of hia kiogdom 
after tlw Artt Syri m cxp^iitiriti, was to r^iU tho 
t« mple of Bel ' licl-MtTodach) at Bnhyhin out of 
the s{«QiU of the Syrian war (ap. Joaeph. Ant. x. 
11, fl). Ho noi prooeeded to atiw^thoi and 
Ijofliitify the city, whith he renorjte<l throni:h*^'!t. 
atid siirmiindeii witij several lines of fortitication, 
himself n<lding one entirely new quarter. Harmg 
finishcil the walb nnd adorned the gates nmgnifie* 
€ul!y, lie coo8tructi,Hi a new palace. In th^ grounds 
of this pahice he formed the celebrated " haiipng 
garden. This oomplet* raoovation of Babykxi by 
NebociMdnezzar, whi<4i BenMaa aianla. Is een fi n n od 
to us iu every poNsihIe way. But Nebtichadnezz.nr 
did not confine bis efforts to the ornamentation and 
improvement of hia capital. Throoghoot the em- 

¥ire, at Borsipjjn, Sipppira, Cufha, Chilnrul, Duril^i, 
eretbn, and a multitude of other places, he built 
or rebuilt dtieby repaired temples, canBtnlCladqoay^, 
reservoirs, canals, and aqueducts, on a scale of 
grandeur and mngnirioence surpaa>tng everything ef 
the kind recorded in history, unles» it be the con - 
stractions of one or two of the grcateai Egyptian 
monafohs. The wealth, greatacss^ and gCMtal pRNH 
p-rify of Nehiirhjvinczzar jire strikingly pJai-»il 
before us in the book of UonieL. Towards th** cite^^ 
of hia laign tha glory of Nabmhadnanar su6ered 
II temporary eclip^. As a punishment for his 
pt-ide and vanity, that strange foim of madnew wits 
sent upon him which the Greeks called Lycaii» 
thropy, wherein the sulTerer imi^nes hinuicli n 
beast, and quitting the haunts of men, insists on 
Ipufiuig the life of » beast (Dan. iv, :5 (). 
chadoezzar himself in his great insoription appenrs 
to allQda to It, although in a atndJed aonbigoitr 
of phntse which rendei-s thi' pa«*jipL' very ditlicult 
of translation. Jt Ims oAt;u been remarked that 
Herodotua aseribaa to a queen, Nitecria, sarttal 
of the Impni-tant work*, which other w it»»rs (Be- 
rosus, AhyUeniiSj assign to NebochaduczKir. The 
conjecture notundly arises that Nitocris was Nebu- 
chadnezzar's queen* and that, as she canied on his 
constructions doring Ida inoKpocity, they were by 
Foma aaaiidand to ba hcis. Aftar as IntamL nf 
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faxXTf or jMiliaps serea jenrs (Dan. ir. 16), Kfba- 
vhtdamM^m nudwlf left bin. Ai we «r« UM tn 

Scripture th i* '* Vh rensciii retnm«l, and for thi' 
gloty of his k:npium hiii honour aD<l brightiie&s 
Kdmed ;" and he ** wm CMtublished in his k'lng- 
dvtn, and exiyllenl majesty w.os aililed to him " 
(Skui. iv. 36 , M) we tuid m the SUUKLvnl IntcTiptJon 
thtt be resiunieci his great works after a perbod of 
nupeniiioii, aod «ided innh ** woodrra" in bis old 
a:ge to the nmrveUeaa oonttnietioM of bis manhood. 
He iliwl in the rem' H.C. oGl, nt an advnnwl nz'^ 
(83 or 84), baviog reuned 43 yean. A son, Evilf 
MnmMCfi, sneoMiM Mm. 

NebtushaaTMUi, on the officers of XfV.nchad- 
nezzar at the tiiDtt of the captui« of Jerusalem. 
He wax nab-saris, i, «. diief of the ewiadM (Jer. 
mix. 1.1) as Nebuzaradan was Rab-tabbnchim i chief 
of the body-guaixl ), and Ifergal-sharezer, llUi-Mai; 
(dtief of the nu^idam), the thrtw being the most 
iin]:>ortaiit otficers then pi^eseut, probably the highest 
dignitaries of the Babylonian court. Isebu-sihasban's 
ottji e AU'l title were the anme as those of AikftDaz 
f Dan. i. .1), whom he 

Vabmnr'aSni, tfw llBb4abbadihn, i.9. chief of 
tin- >l.ii:i;ht<Ni.Ts ! A. V. *' captain of the guard ") a 
high otboer iu the voitrt of Kebnchodnezzar, appar« 
Mtly the next to the person «f the tnoBareh. Ht 
appears tint to have been pi-psnnt finrin:: the siege of 
Jeniaalem ; probably he wits oct!uuii?^i Ht the more 
ImportUt opemtions nt 'l yre, but as soon as the 
eitjr eras actually in the hands of the BabyloDtans 
he arrixed, and from that moment everything was 
i-ompletely directed by him. One act only is re- 
ferral diractly to NebuchadMnary the appointment 
of the f n i nu m or eop rt ntenJeat of the ooDqnered 

district. All this Nebnzamdan ftei'ms to have (Tir- 
1 iM out with wisdom and moderation. He seems 
to have \et\ J odea for thia time when he took down 
the chief [« I'ple of Jerusalem to his master at 
Rihlah (2 K. XXV. 18-20). In four years he again 
appeared (Jer. iii. 30). Nebnebadnemr in his 
twenty-third year made a descent on the regions 
«aet or Jordan, including the Ammonites and ISnab- 
ttcs, who escaped when Jerusalem was destroyed. 
Thenoe be prooeedad to Egypt, and, either on'the 
way thfther or on the rrtom, Nebmandan again 
)'ts.vd thmiigh the country and rnrriod olT fcven 
hundred and tonj-Urt voot* actives (Jer. Hi. ;50.) 

a Chr. xxxT. 20, 32 ; zxzrl. 4. [Pha- 
KJinrr-NKriio.] 

Kee odan = Skkoda (1 Eedr. v. 37 j oomp. Ezt. 
ii. ti< • ,. 

Kedahi'ah. Apparently one of the itons r>( Je- 
coniah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah 5,1 Chr. iii. 
18). Ix)rd A. Herrey, however, contends that this 
list oootaina the order of a o ec e aa i on and not of lineal 
deeeent, ami that Kedabiah and fait bml^ei* were 

JfoemiM s Nehbmiah the eon of Hachaliab 
fBedva. xliz. 1$; 2 Mmo. 1. 18, SO. 21, !K3, 31, 

3^. ii. ]?,). 

ting jarnhf properly Negmath, m the text now 
alaada, oeoom in the title of I's. Ixi., " to the chief 
musknan upon Ncginath." The I.XX. and Vulg. 
evklently read ** Neginotb " in tiie pluial, which 
Occam in the titles of five Psalms, and is perhaps 
the true reodinf . Wbother tha word be ainKolar 
or plural, it la the general term by wWch all 
stringed instrumonts aie desoribeii. In (! .• injjuiar 
it baa the derived scose of "a 
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song eung to the ' 
MMiti**aad gene- 1 



railv of a tauntii^ duiracter (Job xxx. 9 i Ps. Ixiz. 
12; Lam. iii. 14). [NEomoTH.] 

Vog'ifiOth. This word is found in the titles of 
Ps. iv. vi. hv. Iv. liLvii. Ixxri., and the marj^in of 
Hab. iii. 19, and there seems but little doubt that 
it is the general term denoting ill *trinc:*>d ins-tni- 
ments whatsoever, whether playeii with the band, 
like the harp and guitar, or with a plectrum. 
"The chief musician on Kegimith'* was therefore 
the conductor of that portion of the Temple^boir 
who piayo<l upon the stringed instrtUNBtB, aod who 
are mentioned in Ps. Ixrili. 2dw 

VtlMliiBifei; tiw. The dtttgnatioai of a mnn 

tiamoi >lii ina;ah, a fil^^e prophet, who went with 
the captivity to Babylon (Jer, xxix. 24, 31, 32j. 
The name is no doubt ftnned ftom that eitliar of 
Shein.-uah's native place, or the pixtgeoitW «f hie 
f.anily ; w hi< b oi the two is uncertain. 

Kehami'ah. 1. Son of Hnchaliah, and appar- 
ent! v of the tribe of Judah, since his fatlters were 

V r 

buiied at Jerusalem, and Hanani his kinsman seems 
to have bfen of that tribe (i. '2, ii. 3, vii. 2). All 
that we know eertaioly ooooemiug thia cmincDt 
mail la cotttafaed in the boolcwhiebtaarBhia name. 
His autobiography fii^t finds him at Shushan, the 
winter residence of the kiugi« of Persia, in high 
ofliae aa the cupbearer of king Artaxerxet Laogi- 
manos. In the 20th yeiir of tho kin;;^s )e'hn\, i.e. 
B.C. 445, certain Jew!;, ouc of whom wa:> & near 
kininan of Nebetniah'.s, arrived from Juden, and 
gave N'ehemiah a deplorable account of the stnte 
of Jerusalem, and of the residents in Judea. He 
immediately conceived the idea of going to Jeni- 
aalem to cndeavoar to better their state. After 
thieo or fcor monflw (from Chiaten to NlKin), an 
opportunity presented it*elf of obtaining the king's- 
consent to his mission. Having received his ap- 
pointment aa goeemor of Jndea, a tmop of cavalry, 
and letters from the kin<» to the diffeiont siti.ip-t 
through whose pioviuces he was to m well as 
to .-Vsaph the keeper of the king's foresto, to supply 
him with timber, he started upon journey : 
being under promise to return to Peisia within a 
given time. Nehemiah's great work was rebuilding, 
tor tbe tirat Ubm since their deatnictlon bjr Nebu- 
xaradan, tba walla of Jennnlem, and raatoring that 
aty to its former stite and dignity, as a fortified 
town, it ia impassible to over-estimate the import- 
anoa to the fhtnre pelttieal and cerlnriastlca] proa- 
perity of the Jewish nation of this great achieve- 
ment ot their patriotic governor. Huw low tiie 
community of the Palestine Jews had fallen, is ap- 
parent from the fact that from the f!th of l^irins to 
the 7th of Aitaxerxes, there i» no hi^tury of tiuui 
whatever. The one step which could resuscititc 
the natioik, p r e san fO the Mosaic institutions, an 1 
lay tbe Ibundation of fatare independence, was the 
restoration of the city walls. To this great object 
therefore Mdmnioh dii-ected hia whole eoeiKiea 
witboQt an hom'a nnneoeamry delay. In a won- 
derfully short time the walls seemed to eiufige 
from the henpa of burnt rubbiaii, and to enciinJe 
the city as in tbe days of old. The gateways alan 
were rebuilt, and ready ihr the doors to be bun;; 
upon them. But it soon became apparent hotv 
wisely Nebemiah had acted in hartentng on the work. 
On hia very first arrival, aa govamor, Sanballat 
and Tnbtah bad given unequivocal pnmf of their 
ntortifii^ition at appointment. Hut when the 
restoratioa was seen to be rapidly progressing, < r 
indi^utioB haawiia honada, Thay made j^iutt 
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coofpinicy to Ml upun the tmiUnt with an anntd 

i'oicv aii'l put a .--t. 11 to the undertaking. The pro- 
ject Wfw <ieietit«Ni by the vigUaao* and prudcooe of 
N^ODiab. This aiined attitude WW «ODtinind from 
tlittt day iorwarJ. ^"ari^(us stratagem* were tlifii 
reaoited to t« get Ndiemiah away from Jerusalem, 
wai if possible to take his life. But that which 
moKt Dcorlj aooceeded was the attempt to bring 
him into tiwpicion with the king of Persia, as if he 
intended to hvt himseli' up as an independent kitii% 
M MXMi M th* waUa wer« completed. Tbe artful 
letter of iknlmllat to fiur wrought upon Artaieraei, 

tli.it he issued a .hviw ntoj)jiin^ tlie work till further 
ol^ieni. it is piuUtUe tli it at tbe imm time be 
recalled Nehrmiah, or perhitp Kehemiah's leave of 
abaen<% had ptvviduslv exjiir*--! ; ir. cither case had 
tlie Tirshatha been laaJi upngiit luii k's^ wi&e, and 
had he ikllen into the trap Inid for him, his life 
might hare been in great danger. The sequel, 
however, shows that his perfect integrity was ap- 
parent to tlitf kiii^. For aft<?r a delay, i*riijij« 
of aevet-al jesrsy h« was permitted to return to 
Jeraaalem, and to own Ma work by repniring 
the Trinplc, .and dcliattiii}; the wall.s. Nehemiah 
does not indeed mention this adverse decree, wtiich 
tamf have arrived during hte abaenee, or give us 
ft!tv '■}::•' to the time of his return; nor should we 
have bu.spected his ab^nce At all from Jcruiakm, 
but for the incidental allusion in ch. ii. 6, xiii. 6, 
coupled w^ith the long interval of years between 
the earlier and later chapters of tbe book. But the 
interval between the clo6e of ch. vi. and the begin- 
ning of ch. rU. is the oulj place when we can 
suppoae a ootuiderable gap m tune* eitibcr fimn the 
appearance of the text, it the nature of the events 
narrated. It seenu to suit both well to suppoae 
that Nehembb returned to IVnk, and the work 
stopped immediately aftf r the events narrute<l in 
vi. 16-19, and that chapltir vii. goes on tu relate 
tlie nwaa«i«» adopted by him upon hia return with 
tT«»h powera. It may have been at^er another ani- 
bidemble interval of time, and not iuiproLabiy alter 
another aliM nee of the Tirshatha from his govem- 
meat, that the next event of iotcrat in Nebemiah'a 
life eceomd, vli., the dedication of the walls of 
Jciniaalem, including, if we niav Wlieve the author 
of 2 Mdoc. supported by sevenil indications io the 
Book of Ndiemiah, that of the Temple after ili re- 
pair by means of the funds coU^tdi from the whole 
population. Returning to tbe sure ground of the 
sacred narrative, the other priodpal achievements 
of this greeit and good governor may he thus sl'j;- 
nalised. He litmly repressed the ej,autiua& of Uie 
nobles, and the usury of the ri^ h, and rescued the 
poor Jews from spoliatioa and slavery. He refused 
to receive his lawful anowaixc as gova-nor from the 
people, in considemtiua of their [xjverty, during 
tbe whole twelve jean that be was lo office* but 
kept at his own ehaife a taUe far 150 Jews, at 
which any who returned from captivity weix> wel- 
t».uie. He made most careful provision for tl»e 
maintenance of the mioiaterilig priesta and Lerite*, 
and for the due and oonstnnt wlebration of Divine 
worsihip. He insisted u[n>u the ^^ctity of the pre- 
cincts of the Temple being preserved inviolable, and 
peremptoriir ejected the powerful Tobiah from one 
of the chambers whkh Elisihib had aligned to him. 
He then replm.-il the ht.»rjs an*! vi:»,-eU which had 
beea removed to make itwro iot him, and appointed 
proper LeTUkal oflioan to mperiolead and dia- 
Uibata thetd. Willi no len fitnmeei and impar- 
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tialfty he expelled from all sacred functions those «f 

the higli-jii ie^t's family who had contracte»l luatluii 
mariutges, and rebuk(.'<J an 1 punished those ot' the 
common people who had likewise intermarried with 
foreigners ; nnd Listiy, he pi ovnied for keeping holy 
the ijubbath day, which wa» »haaiefully profaned 
by many, both Jews and foreign merchants, and bj 
his raoiute oooduct succeeded in repressiaf tkit 
lawless traffic on the day of rest. Beyond the 32 od 
year of A rtiuerxcs, to wh;<;li Nehemiah 'is own riar- 
rative leads us, we have no aooouut of him what- 
ever.— t. One of tbe leaders of the fint expedition 
frnm niibylon to Jcruasal i i i;; ' r Zerublutl'vl (F-'^r. 
it. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7).— 8. tsou of Aibuk, and ruler 
of the half part of Beth-zur, who helped to repair 
the wall of frn;^ '.l.-ni : Keh. ili. 1(5). 

Nehemiah, Book of. Tiie latent of all the his- 
torical books of .N niitiirc. Tlus book, like the pre- 
ceding ooe of Rera, is clearly and certainly not all 
by the same hand. By far the principal portion, 
ind<^^^, is the work of Nehemiah; but other jK>r- 
tiuns are either extracts from varioos ohrooicles and 
regifttei-s, or supplemcntarj nanatiTva and n€ee> 
tji<ns, M)iiie apjxiiently by Kzra, others, j)erhnp-, 
the work of the same person who inserted the 
latest i^enealogical extracts from tbe public dntmidca, 
— 1. The main history containt-J in the boc-k of 
Neiteniiah cover* aU>ut 12 yi^us, viz., uom tiie 
20th to tile 82nd year of Artiixerses Longimanas, 
i.€. from B.C. 44.1 to 43:?. Tire whole narrative 
gives us a granluc and interesting account of the 
state of Jerusalem and the returned captives in 
the writer s times, and, inddcntallj, of the naftora 
of the f^ian govenraMnt and the eenditioa of Ha 
remote piC'vinct^. Tlie document* apj-enled lo it 
also give some further iofonnatiou as to the timee 
of Zwubbabel oo the ooe hand, and as to the oan* 
tinuation of the genealopi-al rcgi&teis awi the stic- 
oeasion of the higb-priesthood to the close of the 
Persian empire oo the other. Tht view given eC 
the rif-e of two factious among the Jews — the one 
the strict religious piuty j tbe otiier, the geu- 
tilizing party, sets befotn na the germ of much 
that we meet with in a more developed state 
in later Jewish history. A|^n, in this history 
;is well ivs in the b<H)k of Kzra, we .*fe the bitter 
enmity between tiie Jews and Samaritaos ac<}uir- 
ing strength and definitive ftnn on both religieos 

and political grounds. The briok uIjkj tlirows 
much light upon the domestic institutions ot the 
Jews, borne of its details give ne ineidcutally in- 
foinintion of great hi-toi iaal inip<*»rt.inc<». i. Tlie 
am>uiit of tlie tHlildiug atid dixiiLatiou ot the wall, 
iii., xii., contains the most valttable materials for 
settling the topography of Jerusalem to be found in 
Sciipture. (6.) The list of returned captives who 
came under differect le.ulers tVom the Inn*' of - 
rubbabel to that of Nebemiah (amountiog in all to 
only 42,360 adult males, and 7»S7 servanta). 
which is given in ch. vii., conveys a fnithfiil jiicture 
of the political weakneas of the Jewi»h nation aa 
compared widi tiie times wboi Judah alone num* 
hered 470,000 fifhting men (1 Chr. ixi. '<}. {c.) 
Tti« \i)sUi of leadei^ pii^ta, Levite&, uiid ot tlici&e 
who signed the coveiuint, reveal incidental Iv much 
of the national spirit as well as of the social babita 
of the captives, derived from older times, Tboa 
the fact that twelce leadeni are named in Neh. vii. 
7, indicates tbe iceling of the oiptives that thcgr 
represspted the iwth^ tribes, a Utiuig further wid. 
enood in tba ej^nmnaft **tha mm «f tht poopfo 
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ef lara*!." The enumeration of CI an.l 22, nr, If 
Zuikijab stiuiils lor the hewl of the house ot' Zadok, 
99 ehierpri'-^tis in x. 1-8, lU. 1-7, ut w iiom 9beir 
th** names ol" th'>se w ho were heads of coune* in 
pHvid'& time .1 Chr. jxiv.) [jKIIOIARIii], shows 
how, even in their wasted aiid reduced numbers, 
thtr itraggied to fnmm tbnm aocMit iMtitution», 
ana ftlm strpj^ies the rttuoo of the mMtion of titese 
particular 22 or 23 names. P.>;i it does iimre thtii 
tbii. Taken in conjunction with tlw list of tixMO 
who Wklod (z. 1«27), it proves the oMeaeo of a 

social cvistom.the kuowle-Ji;<> of which is of ahsnlr.te 
neoewitj to kei p us tVom grow chronological errur, 
that* Tis^ of eilling chiob bjr tho name of the clan 
or hou*'? of which tl.i v were chirfs. (d.) Other 
niscflLuK'Ous aiformatioa oonuiueil in thi/t book, 
«tnbriu:»s the heralitary crafts oractiaed hf certain 
^niently families, e. the apoUiecarks, at maken 
of the sacred ointmentti and bceiise (iii. 8), and 
the goldsmiths, whose Ijusint^s it prohahly was to 
repair tho ncred vcMola ^ii. 8)» and who tmj have 
been tbeaaciMora, to to apeak, <^tbo mcwey -changers 
in the Tift ] ' 'ohn ii. 14, 16); the hituntioii of 
the garden oi \\m kii^ of Judah hj which Z<d^ 
kidl ONaped (2 K. nr. A\ as seen iii. 15 ; and 
ftatistics, n'tniriiliDg one of I>omes'Jay-Book. The 
chief, inde«.><i tiie only real historical ditRcultj in 
the narrative, 'is to determine the time of the dedic- 
ation of the wall, whether in the 32iid year of 
ArtAxerxes or before. The exprewion in Neh. xiii. 
1, '* On that day," seems to iix the rending of the 
Uw to tho 4aine day sa the dcdkatioo (Me zU. 43). 
Bnt tf to the doffiortioii most have heab aftv Ndie- 
n)i;i]i*s rvltirn fioin B.'J>yIoii 'mentioned xiii. 7). 
Then* if the wall only took 52 days to complete 
(Noh. \S\t and ma began hnmediatdy Ndiemiah 
enterr<i upf ii his govemiuent, how cnme the dediin- 
tion to be deierrc>d till 12 yeint afterwards? The 
answer to this probably is that, in tho fint pfaux, the 
j2 (I ivs arf to hv rw koaeil from the resumption of 
the woiK .itter iv. L'>, nud a lime exceeding two 
years may hmt «laptsed from the commenoement of 
the buikh'ii^. Bat ovon than it would not be ready 
for dedication. There trevo tho gates to bo huog, 
perhnpii much rubbish to bf removed. lUid the 
ruined houses iii the immediate vicimty of the 
tralla to bo Tepah«d. Still oreo tbew eaoses would 
nnt b*? ;>J*-qiuiffi ti) account for a. ilel.iy of 12 years. 
One cau^ imiuediiitely pies^^utA ittt^if, viz., tiiut 
Kehemiah's leave of absence from the Peniinn court, 
mrTitioiied ii. m.-iy h.ivt' drawn to a c!ov shortly 
alter tii« compietiun ol' liie wall, and U-t'uie the 
other above-named wwka were complete. And thia 
ia Tendered yet more probable by the cireiimstanre, 
iuddentaUy brought to light, that, in the 32iid yenr 
of Artiucnst-s, we know he was with the king (xiii. 
tt). Other drcumstaiicei, too, maj have ooocurred 
to ntako it impemtiTe ibr him to retain to POrsia 

without ilclav. Thf woiil«. of ch. vi. prii:it lo 
»o\uv ii«w eiioit ot Tobiah to interrupt his work, 
and the expression used seems to indkale that it 
was th«' th < .tt of iH'inp ronsiflfred as a ^c'^x«| by the 
king. If he couid ntiikv it ti\'\H!Ar tii.it Artaxerxes 
was suspicious of his fidelity, then Nehemiah might 
liwl tt matter of necessity to go to the Persian court 
to clear himself of the charge. And this view both 
lYceires a remarkaM'- < LUimtnutioii from, and thiow ^ 
quite a new light upon, the objure pasaage in kzr. 
ir. 7-23. Now, if we compare Kdi. tI. 8, 7, with 
the letter (iftr;. li iMu-n natioris m<'Lt:i r > ! ;ii Vzv. 
iv^ and also r««wli«ci that the ooljr time wliieu, as 
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far as we know, thp WAI.T5 of Jerusalem weir nt- 
I leiaptctl to b« i^ebuili, was when jtebemiah waa 
j governor, it is difficult to resist the ooocloaion that 
, Erra IT. 7-23 relrtt.s to the tune of NehffloiahV 
government, nnd eijjLuus tiie otiierwi^v uiiacoount- 
able circunutance that 13 JfOare elapited before the 
dedication of the walls wax completed. Mebcniiah 
may haTO started on hb >>uniey on reoelring the 
letters fiom IVinia if Muh they were) sent hira by 
Tobiahf leaving his lieutenants to canj on the 
wwrke, and after Us departare Rehum and ShimlMi 
.anf? their cnmpanions may li:i\ e eotiio up to Jeru- 
Sadem with tiie king's deem and obliged them to 
desist. It should seem, however, that at Ndie- 
iniiiii's arrival in Pfi>ia, lie was nMe to satisfy the 
kiug of lus perfect iutegi ity, ami tnat he waa f«i-- 
raitted to retoni to Ua government in Judaea. His 
karo of absenoe may again have been of limited 
dmatlon, and the busioete of the census, of re» 
peopling Jerusalem, setting up the city gates, 
rebuilding the rained booses, and rqntrilig the 
Temple, may have docupied bis whole time till Ua 
) s/n-Miiii ictiiin to tlie kiiit;. Duiini; this second ab» 
Mfuce aiiotner evil nroie — the gentiiizing party re- 
covered strength, and the intrigue) with T<^ah (rl. 
17), which had iilre-.nly Ixm-uii T*foie his iirst do* 
parture, were more actively cariie<J on, and led so 
far that Eliashib the high-priest actually assigned 
otM of the store-chambers in the Temple to Tobiah's 
une. This tra are not told of till xiii. 4>7, when 
Neheraiah relates the stq>s he took on his leturn. 
But this very arcumstanco sivgests thai Kehttuiah 
doss not niata tbo orcnts wCnli happened in his 
abs*"!!' e, .in<l would account for his si^m e in regard 
to Behum and Sluoubai. We may thmt, then, ac> 
oonnt ibr 10 or 11 years having elafioed bdbn tfio 
dpdiration of the walls took place. In fart it t^id 
uut take place till the last year of hi*, government ; 
and tiiis te-.uis to the right interpretation of ch. xiii, 
6 and brings it into perfect harmony with r. 14, a 
passage which obviously imports that Nehemi:iir» 
government <<t" Jiuiaea lasttM only 12 years, viz., 
^romthe3vthtoUM;^udQfArta)ieri«. Tbededk* 
atton of tho walls and the other reibnm named in 

(h. xiii. were the closint; act.-, itf aiimiiiistiatioi;. 
It has been already mentioned that Joevphus does 
not follow tho antboilty of the Book of KehemiBb. 
He iI-'L,iches Neh. viii. from its rf.nle\t, and a{>pends 
the narratives coataineil in it to the times ot Ezra. 
He nalcw Eira dio before Kchemiah came to Jct»> 
s;i!em as governor, and consequently ijrnorw any 
]<ait ttiken by him iu conjunction with Neheniiiih. 
He nvikes no mention either whatairer of Sonhallafc 
in the events of Neheminh's govei-nment, but places 
him in the time of Jaddua and Alexander the Great. 
All attempts to reconcile Josephus with Nehemiah 
must be lost hibottr. The only question therefore 
is what was the canse of Josephaa's variatiooa. 
Now, as r*^\ri1s the appending tlie history in Neh. 
viii. to the times of ttra, we know that he was 
guided by the authority of the Apocryphal 1 fiadr. 
as he had been in the w hole stoiv ot Zerubbabcl 
and iWius, From the tlond additions to his nar- 

1 ative ot Neheinuih's ftnt appjicatioo to Artaxerxe% 
as well a* from the passage below referred to in 

2 Mace i. 23, we may be sure that there were apo- 
cryphal versions of the story of Nehemiah. '2. As 
regards the authorship of tlie book, it is admitted 
by all critios that it is, as to its main parts, the 

I genuine woik of Nehemi ili. But it is no less cer- 
jtorn that interpolations and additions have been 
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made in it since hU tioMi and tbere u ooociderable 
diversity of opinioa «a to what art the portioM 

which have been to aildel. Kmm i. 1 to vii. 6, no 
doubt or dillicultjr oocure. Aicniii, from xii. 31, 
to tJif cud of the book fVio'jit xii. 44-47), the 
nnn ativo is wutintious, nii i thf iiso of the firrt 
ji^son sniguliir ooastaiit (xii. .jO, -IS, 4u, xiii. G, 7, 
iic). It is therefore only in the intermediate 
chapten (tiL 6 to xii. 36, aod xiL 44-47), that we 
ha^ to enqtttre into the qneatioD of aathorship, and 
t)iis wo will do by .vx-tioii'^ : — i-i.) The lii><t j-ection 
b<^;ias lit Neh. vii. 6, and end* ia tha tint half of 
viii. I, at lb* werda "eiM mu* It hm already 
Ixt-n ji'^'i'UhI that this aeution is idtnitiail with the 
^laiagraph beginning tar. ii. 1, ami en ling lii. I ; 
and it was there alw> averted that the paragi'sph 
originally beton^t-d to the IxKik of Nehemiah, mid 
Was aftei Av;(nls iiiM.'rt«?d in the {.ibice it occupies in 
Ivzra. L'otii th^se aiii<ertion;t must now be made 
good; and tirst aa to tlM identity <if the two 
passages. They art •ettmlty identical word ibr 
woni, ami letter for letter, ejA^ept in two piints. 
One thnt tlte numbers repeatedly vaij. The otJier 
tliat then iss diflerenea in tite acooont of tbaoffei^ 
ings made by the goveraor.the nobles, aiuI the people. 
But it can Le prove«l that the:»e are niejiily vai ut- 
tioaa «f th« Mime teAt. In Una first place tlie two 
passages are one .unl the same. Tiu> lu-adiug, the 
conUfiits, the nanittire about the >i»us, uf Borzillai, 
Ihe fii^ of the oflering», tJi« dwelliug in their dties, 
the coming of the Mventh month, the gnthcring of 
nil the pMple to Jerusalem a« one man, are in 
words in m iim> tJi<- veiy .self-same }nv4;igi_\ The 
idea tliat the veiy aame word* eatending to 7u 
▼cnea, deieribe difllmt «Tcnt*, b simply absunl 
and irrational. The numU^rs therefore muvt i i^i - 
ally have been tlie same in both books. But uexi, 
when we euimine the vaiying numbera^ we aM the 
followiiit,' imrtirular proofs tliat the variations ore 
cou upi.uus of the original text. Though the items 
rary, the sum total, 42,360, it the same (Kxr. ii. 
Ii4} >(eh, Tii. 66). In like manner the touls of 
the aervnnts, the singing men and women, the 
horses, mules, nn I juse.'S are all the same, except 
that Ezra has two hundred, instead of (wo hundred 
Md forty.Hve, singing men and women, tlw num- 
b r , t'the i'riests and the Lcvjies are the vime in 
Lotli, eAccpt that the siug^nt, the sons of Aanph, are 
128 in Ijcra agahist 148 in Nehemhdi, and the 
porters 139 a^'niust 138. Then in eirh pnriiciiliir 
Ctue, wtt«.-u lh>: munUets diUk', w«i ntx plsiuiy how 
the dit]ieren(« might arise. To turn next to the 
offerings. The Boole of Ezn (ii. 6H, 69) merely 
gives the sum total, as follows: 61,000 diachms 
of gold, 5000 pounds of silver, and 100 pri«Hts' 
garmeata. The Boole of iiehemiah girea no sum 
total, but fiTw the ibnowing items f Tii. 73) : The 
Tinshath.n pive 1200 dittclim« ^ f g. 1 i. Ixvsons, 
530 pritsts" garments. The chief ot tiie tathei-s gave 
20,000 diachms of gold, and 3300 pounds of ailvwr. 
The rest oftli.' [>eop|e gnvr 20,0<>i) drat-hms of gnld, 
"000 jHiunJs of silver, and 67 priei>t^' garments. 
Here then we lenm thnt those oflerings were made 
in three sharei, by three distinct p.u-ties : the gov- 
eilM>r, the diief fathers, the ppopip, '1 he sum totiil 
of di-achin> of we learn trun i-lzra, was 61,000. 
The shares, we leiui) iixim Nebemtah, were 20,000 
to two out of the three dooora. bat 1000 in the 
case of the third nnJ rhiefdonorl Is it not quite 
evident that in the caste of Idehemiah the 2u has i 
■Uj>p«d out of tJit tttl <itt in 1 £idr. t. 4d, 
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60,000 has), and that his real oootribation was 
31,000 ? his generosity prompting bim to in 
excess of his fiiir third. Next, m r«^irds the 
pounds of silver. Tite sum total wa^, according 
to Kzra, 5000. The shares were, aocordmg to 
Nehemiah 2200 poimd> fi<>in the chiefs, and JiH w) 
from the peopk. lial the LXX. givt; 2Juo for tiae 
chiefs, and 2200 for the people, making 45U0 in 
all, and «o leaving • detideoof of dOO poanda « 
ooroparsd witii Eanfls total of 5000, and aaeribin; 
no silvei' oflVring to the Tirsliatha. .X.-^-rf^nt.^ tJnf 
priests' garments. The sum total as given in both 
the Hebrew and Omk teit of Em, and in 1 £adr. 
is 100. The items as given in Neh. vii. 70, ate 
630 + 67 = ia7. But tlie LX.X. piv« 30 + 67 = 
97, and that this is neaily correct is apparent from 
the numbi-i-s thenwclves. For the total being lO-.*, 
33 ia the iicui-st whole number to 'J*, and 67 is 
tl)e nearest whole number to } x 100. So that we 
oauQot doubt that the Tirahatlui gave 33 phe«t»' 
gaimenta, and the rest of the people gave C7, pro* 
Ikibly in two of 34 and 33, ir.akin;: in all iriO. 
But how came the 500 to be added ou to the Tii> 
alMtba** tale of gaitnente T dearly it is a firagmcat 
of the mis.si:ig .'>"U pounds of silver, which, with 
the 5i) bowN, n].i lH up the Tirsiiatha's donation 
of silver. So that Neh. vii. 70 Ol^i tob« read 
thus, *' Tlie Tii-sliatha pire to the Ueasure 2l,<.<00 
drachms oi gold, m Lijsoiis, 500 pounds of silver, 
and 33 priests' garments." The otTerings then, as 
well aa the numbers in the lists, wet* once identical 
in both books, and we Ie<u-n from Ear. U. 68, what 
wa> tiie purpoof of this Iil't'ral o.>ntributiou, \ 
" to set up the House of Ood in his place." From 
this phrase ooeorrin^ in Eir. ii. jnst before the ao* 
count of the bniHing of the Temple by ZeruV.b.tbel. 
it hm usually been understood as reterring to the 
lebuilding. But it really ncani M» such thing. 
The phi-nse properly implies rrstomtion an"! pi-e- 
senulion. It already iolluw^, Uoia what lias been 
said, that the «e(:tioo under consideration is in its 
light place in the Book of Nehemiah, and was in> 
serted subsequently in the Book of Ezra out of its 
chronological oixler. But one or tu-n nddition.-il 
proofs of this must be mentioned. The most oon* 
vinciug and peil)>.ible of these is perhaps the nentioB 
ot the Tii^hatiu in Exr. li. 63, Neh. vii. 6j. An- 
othei- proof is the mention of Kzra as taking patt m 
that laKmbly of the people of Jerusalem which is 
des<:nlK>iJ in Kzr. iii. I, Neh. viii. 1 ; fur Kzn\ -ii i 
nut couui to Jerusalem till the r^igu of ..\ruaerxes 
(iuxr. vii.). Aiiotlier is the mention of Neht-miah 
as one of the le:idci-s under whom the captives 
euumemted in the census came up, Kzr. ii. 2, Neh. 
vii. 7 : in both which pns.snges the juxtapositiuu 
of 2iebeminh with Seraiah, when compared with 
Neh.x. 1, 2, gieatiy strengthens the oMclosion that 
Nehemiah the Tirshalivi is me-mt. Th-n a^un, 
that ^ieiteraiaii siaould summon all the t.tuiiii«» of 
Israd to Jemmlem to take their census, and that, 
having done so at great cost of time aiid ti-oable, he, 
or wiioevet was employeii by him, >houki merely 
transciibe an old census til<en nearly 100 yents 
befoiie, instatd of recording the result of his owu 
labours, is so improbable that nothing but the 
plainest necei>sity could make one believe it. F'rom 
all which it is abundantly dear that the section 
under consideratloo beloogi properly to tht Book ol 

Nehrml.ih. It does not follow, however, that it 
was written in its present form by Nehemiali him- 
icl£ It MOM probable tbnt cb., viL, tm T«r. 7. 
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mntelot th* tn^bttanee of what was fonu J m this 
plit of K«li«Bliah*B fUUTitiro, but tibrid^, and 

in tlii^ form of an alixtrrvrt, which m:\y aaonnt for 
tl>e difficulty of separating Mehemiah's register from 
Z»ra1iibalNil*a« «imI abo forth* very aVrupt tDcntioo 
of the gift* of the Tirshathn anil the pviple at the 
end of the chapter. (6.) The next s«cttoD coin- 
ronioea Neh. viii., latter part of rcr. I, and ends 
Neh. xi. 3. There is preat jitobrthility in the 
opinion a<lvocutei hy Hiiveniick sxad Kleinert, that 
tnia owtion is tlie work of Ezra. It is not nece*- 
mej to Mppoae tbnt Ezra himself inserted this or 
aof otiwr firt of th<> preM>iit book of Nehemtah in 
th4- mi<lst of the Tirehatha'it history. But if then- 
weiti extant an acoooai of theae tnuiaactiooa by Kzra, 
it may bov« been thna hrcorporatod with Kehemiab's 
history by the Inxt editor of Scripture, (c.) The 
third sectioD con«i!tt« of ch. xi. 3-3<j. It contAins a 
list of the families of .ludah, Benjitmin, and Levi 
(priests and Lerites), who took up their abode at 
Jerusalem, in anxirdnnce with the re<ioliition of the 
Tolanteers, and the decision of the lot, mentioned in 
jd. 1, 2. This list toi m-i i kind of wi)»(4enMnit to 
that in tu. 8-60, as ni>|« by the aUusion In xi. 3 
fr. that I revions dorunicnt. 'Hiis !;-t is an extract 
from the offidai roil preserved in the national 
aithirea, «iAj oomewbat abbreviated, as appears by 
a compari»mi with 1 Chr. ix., where nn abstract of 
the same roll i.^ ;iI>o pr.'_-. i vol m a fuller foi-m. The 
nature of the in%i. m itiau in this section, and the 
pni-allel pa^s-ige in 1 Chr,, would rather indicate a 
Levitical hand. It might or mi^rht not have been 
tli<* Nime which inserteil tlie pi-eceiling section. If 
writteo Ut«r, it is pahape tJio worit of tiM same 
ponon who imeiled xii. 1-80, 44-47. (A) FVom 
xii. 1 to 2f) is ( Icail v (-rrtftiiily an al»stiact fr< m 
the otliual iisto made and insciled here long after 
Nehemiah's time, and after the deetnietioD of the 
Pei>lrai i!yan.sty by Alexander the flmt, as is 
plaiaiy mJuutUid by the exprtssioa Oariai the Per- 
a'lnn, as well as by the mention of Jaddua. The 
mllutiion to Jesh'ia. and to Nehemiah and Ezra, in 
▼er. 2<), is also such as would be made lonsr posterior 
to their lifetime. («,) xii. 44-47 is an exj laiKitorv 
interpolatkto, wade ia later timea* probnblj by tbe 
last rerieer of the book, whoevar he wa«. That it 
is .so is I'vi ti tit luit r>nly from tW st;,Mcn change 
from tiie lirf>t person to the third, and tlic dropping 
of the [lersoual uarrativo (thongh th« toatter ia one in 
which Nehemiah necessarily took the lend). I nt from 
the fact that it describes the identii^al trantiactiuu iie- 
aeribedlo xiii. by Nebemisih him»elf. l*hough. 
bowarer, it is not dilltcult thus to point out those 
"passages of the book which were not part of N'che- 
miah's own work, it i» not easy, by cutting them 
o«t, to Kttore that work to ita iot^tj. Forlieh. 
siu 31 doea not fit on well to any part of d). Til., 
or, in other wi nls, th.? latfci portion of Nehenii.ih'>i 
work do^ not join on to the former. It should 
he^m tiiat we have only the fiftt and lo«t parts 
< t" Xehi inwli's wofk. ntil that for some reason the 
interme uitc portion has been displaced to make 
a>om for the naiTntire and doetunenta from Neh. 
Tii, 7 to xii. 27. And we are greatly conHimed in 
this aMpposttfoo by observing that at the close of 
••lifiyi. vii. w.- have an account of the offerings made 
bjr the goveruor, thaobieft, and the people j but we 
are not oven told for what purpose fhoM ollWngs 
wen? mai^e. Obviotis^ly, therefore, the original work 
most have containeil an account of some traaiuictioas 
eonninlad with rcpaifliig or baatttiQriiig tba Temple, 
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which led to theaa oontribationa facing made. The 
passage in 2 Maee. ii. IS lends ooniMMnble support 

to the theory that the miiidle p iiioii ofNehemiah's 
work was cut out, and that there was substituted 
ibr it partly an abridged abitraet, and partly Cini*a 
narrative aiid othrr appended diK5umenfs. We niav 
then affirm with tolerable certaiiity tliat ail the 
middle poii of the Book of Nehemtnl) htis Iteen sup- 
plied by other hand.s, and that tlic lirtttux chapters 
and part of the seventh, ami the last chapter and 
half, were alone written by him, the intennediate 
portkMH being inaertad bjr those who had authority 
to do ao, in order to oomplete the hietwy of the 
f raiis,'ictioiis of those times. As vci::\i<ls tin' time 
when the Book of Nehemiah was put into its present 
fimn, wo have only the ftllowing data to guida 

us. The ]^\<^t hich-pripst nientioneil, .la l.l ia, w.is 
(ioubtJiss still aiive when his name was }k4ii*d. The 
descripti^'e addition to the name uf I^aiius (xii. 22) 
" the Persian," indicates that the Persian rule had 
censed, and the Greek rule had begun. Jaddua's 
name, therefore, and the clause at the end of ver. 
22, were inserted each in the reign of .Alexander tb« 
Great. But it apptara that we rq^iiiters of tha 
Levitf's, enter<?'l into the rirronicK-s, did ii"t come 
down lower than the time of Johunan (ver. ii3). 
So that the rtose of the Penfauk dominion, and tha 
Ijeginninc of the Gi-eek. is the time clearly irMiicatfKl 
when the latest udd,t:ous Were made. 3. la iu»pect 
to l.-»iigi!aj;c- and .'ityle, this book is veiy similar to 
the Chronicles and Ezra. Nehemiah has, it is true, 
quite his own manner, and certain phrai>es and 
modes of expression peculiar to himself. He has 
ahw some few wonis and ibnna not found elsewhere 
in Scripture ; but the general Hebrew s^e i» «>• 
actly that of the book*- j urp^rtiiig to be of f!ie sime 
age. tionie words occur in Chnm., Ext., and Neh., 
but nowhere die. The t«xt of Neliemudi is genera 
ally pure and free from rorraption, except in the 
proper names, m which there js vonsidenible tluctu* 
ation in the orthngiTiphy, both as compared with 
other p.'U'ts of the same book and with the siune 
names in other ports of Scripture ; and also in 
numoi^ils. Many vaiious readings are also indicated 
by the LXX. vetsioQ. 4. The Book of Nehemiah 
has always had an Qndisput*tl place tn the Canon, 
being in. linlLNl by flie Hebrews under the general 
head of the lionk ot Ezra, and as Jerome tdis us 
in tha Prolog. Gal. by the Oreeks and Latins under 
the nnmp of the wot.d Book of Ezra. Thei'e is no 
qtiotatiuu ti-om it in thr N. T., and it has been 
comparatively neglactad by both tha Qreak and 

Latiir fith'T-. 

Kdiemi a^. 1. Nehemiah, the contemporary of 
Zerubbai. ; ami .K-liua (1 E*dr. v. 8).— 2. Ne- 
hemiah the Tinbatha, son of Hacbaliah (1 £adx. 
T.40). 

ITelliloth. The title of Ps. v. in the k. V. is 
rendered " to the chief musician upon Nehiloth." It 
is most likely, as Geaenioa and otbais aplain, that 

it h derived from th»' not chalal, to bore, perforate, 
whaice c/»diU, a ttiite or pipe (1 .Sam. x. 5; I K, 
i. 40), so that Nehiloth is the general term for perw 
foratcil wind-in^stnimMits of all kinds, as Neginoth 
denoUfti ail mantiei' ui ^itriuge;d instruments. The 
title of Ps. V. is therefore addre»6ed to the con- 
ductor of that portion of the Temple-Ghoir who 
placed upon fintes and the lika, and are directly 
alludeil to in I'm. Ixixvi:. 7, where chv'tlim, the 
players upon instruments " who nj'e associated with 
the aingen^ are properly ' ' pipers " or <*flttt«-pla9tta." 
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Velmm. On* of tlKw* who retiUMd ft«a Ba- 

bv 1 'Aith Z«.'. uIiIuiIn I Nch. vii. 7% 

li«hiuh'ta. The duu^ter of EUuthaa of Jcru- 
■lom, wlft of Jdwiaktn« tad nMi<har«r Jchobchin, 

kinir» of .TuJah (2 K. xriv. R). 

Hehush tan. One ut the fir»t arU of Hezekiab, 
ti|Ma coiniii<; to the throne of Judah, wa« todestror 
nil tracer ot the idolnti-ous rit« which had gained 
such a titst hold upon the people during the reign 
of bis filtfaiBr Atua. Among other objects of super- 
atitiotu rereraioe and wonbip mm the braxRi Berp> 
«Dt, made hj MoMt in th« wade nwi (Kum. xxi. 
9), which was plT»t•rv>^l throuirHoiit tho w;ui>leiirii;8 
of the Itnudiiteii, probably ai a memorial of their 
delhrcnuioa^ and aaooidiiiir to • ble traditiou was 
place-i in the Temple. Thf rnme by which the 
bruea seipent was known at this time, and by 
which it had been worshipped, was Nehushtan 
(2 K. iviii. 4 . It is . vi lcnt that our tmuslatora 
by their l t•u.^«■riIl^^ " :m 1 he called it Nehushtan," 
understood with many cummentatoia that the subject 
of the aenteow is Uesekiah» and that when he d^ 
ttrojed the hnuMn serpent he gore it the nam* Ne> 

hushtm, "a brazen tiling," in token of his utt.r 
contempt, and to impreM upon the people the idea 
cf ill wmiUeMDCie. But it is belter to imdcrstaiid 
the Hebrew as refcrrin;^ to tfi^ tinnie by which 
the setpeut was generally known, tlie iinbiect of the 
Terb being iodefiiate-^' and OM oaUed tt 

hiiihtan.' " 

Ke'iel, a place vvhith furmol one of tlie land- 
marks of the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Jo&h. 
xix. 27 only). It ooeiua between JlPUTHAO-CL 
and Cadul. If the formtr of these bo identified 
with Ji'fat. :uiii tbo luttt-r with Knhul. 8 nr 9 miles 
£i^.E. of Akka, then Neiel may possibly be ri'pres- 
entcd by Mtar, a village coaspicaouslv placed on 
« loAj moottlahi hnrw, joat rnuf^my Mtwaen the 
two. 

|iak'«b, one of tlie towns on tho boundary of 

Naphtali '' lo>h. x\x. 'XV,. It Liy between AdaMI 
andJABN£KL. A gifut number of commentators 
hm tikelk this name as being connected with the 
pmoediDf;. In the Tahnud the post-bibUeal uune 
of Nekeb is Tsiadathah. Of thhi more modem 
name S<:hw;i:-;; suggests t'nat n trace is to I*e 
Ibood io " JSattdhi," '6 English miles N. (nm at 

Kek'oda. 1. Tbf^ ib>s,-i'iiilanf--i of Nckodi re- 
turned among the Nethinim at'ier tiie captirity 
(Etr. ii. 48 ; Nch. Tii. 50).~S. The sons ofNehoda 
wer? among those whn Wfnt up ai\c\ the captirity 
from Tel-melah, Tel-harsa and other phice», but 
were unable to prove tbdrdeMtDt fiwD imA (Ear. 
ii. 60 ; Neh. vii. 62). 

Hem'uel. 1. A Reubenite, ton of Elinb, and 
dtii'st brother of Dathan an l Abiiatu (Ni;m. xxvi. 
0).— The eldest aoa of Simeon (Num. uri. 12 ; 
1 Chr. ir. 24), from whotn w«i« deNcndtd the 
family of tlK^ N'emiiriltei. In Gob. zlvi. 10 h* is 
called jEMt'KL. 

llam'lUditM. tin. The daweBdante of Vcmoel 
the firstborn uf Simeon ^N'uin. xxvi. 12\ 

Ho'phflff. L Uu«.- uf tjie )mQa ot Izhar the &un of 
Kohath (El. Ti. 21).— 2. One of I>avi-t\ sons bom 
to bim in Jenuslem (2 Sam, r. 15 ; 1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiv. 6), 

He'phL The name by which the Naphthar 
of Kebemiah was usually called (2 Mace. i. 06). 
Th« A. V. hH het* r«llow«d the Vulgpte. 

St'pUa. In llw coRupt U* ol 1 Erir. 21, 
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<*til«m»of Kephis," apparently oorre^Kod wiUl 
" the chilJitMi of Nebo " in Ezr. it. 29, «r •lao tiM 
name is a corruption of Maobub. 
Tfti'^tSA. Aa iDHoeimto wiatioD (Ibqnd in 

1 Ohr. r. only) of the name Naphwh. 

Nephish eaisL The children of Nephisbeeim 
were amone the Nethinim who retuned with Zo- 
nibr>aUl Vfh. vii. r,-2'>. 

Nepli tlialL The Vulgate form of the name 
Nathtali fob. i. 1, 2, 4, 5). 

Hflph'thAlia. Another form of the wnc mm 
as the preeeding (Tob. Tii. 8j Matt. rr. 13, 15; 

Hephto nh, th« wnter ol The spring or sourca 
of the wator or (tnaocunitely) watcn oi Kephloah, 

was on»» of the hndmarks in the boundary-line 
which iMfpiajated Judah from Benjamin (Jo«h. xv. 9, 
xriii. 15). It hf N.W. of Jerusalem, in which 
direction it seems tn linve been sntisfartorily itUn- 
tiBed in Ain Lijta, a ^pniig situated a little dtatauue 
above the village of the same name. Nephtoah Wis 
formerij idmtitied with vaiious qiriop— the spnof 
of St Philtp (Am ffaniyeh) in the WadyetWerd; 
the ASn Yalo in the sj\mf valley, but nearer Sf-n:- 
salem ; the Ain Karim^ w Fountain of the Viipa 
of Bwdhicval tinm, and «««b the aoHxlled Wdl ef 
Job at the western <'nil of fhf Wa(1>j Aly. 

Veph'naini. The same as Nepuisuesim, of 
whidi name acoordhiff t» Qawnina it ii the pnifer 
form (Ezr. ii. 50\ 

HeV, son ol Jehiel, accurdiug to 1 Chr. viii. 
father of Kish and Abner, and gnuidfatber of kiflf 
SauL Abner waa, therefore, uncle to ijaul, ai h 
expressly stated 1 Snm. xir. 50. 

Ne'reni. A Christian at Home, saluted br St. 
Paul, i\'om. zri. 15. Origen oooiectures that be 
belonged to the hooeeheld St PbiUilo^ and JaUa. 
A le;,'en(larv .r. r.tn t rf }i m c'von in Acta S-mc- 
tontm, from which may b« gathered tlie tradition 
that he was beheaded nt Tenneiw, probaMjr in the 
rei'jTi fif N'erva. 

Not gal, one of the chief A-vsyi iaa and JJahyl- 
onian deities, seems to have corresponded cla»ely 
to the cLwical Mars. He was of Bahrhmian or^iii, 
and his name ugnifles, in the early Clkshit* diaM^ 
of that coiintrv, "the ereat man," or "the j:i»^t 
hero." His mooimMUtal titles are — "the stoi-m- 
ruler,** **tfae kfaig of battle,'* '•the champion of 
the iro*''." " the male pitnc ijile" 'or •* the stn^ng 
better"), "the tuteUr god of Babylutiia," and 
**thegodof the chace." It is ooi^jectured that be 
may represent the floified Nimroi. The only express 
mention of Nergnl o^ititnineil in silmoiI Scripture is 
in 2 K. xrii. 30. lie apj- ars to have l«wn woi* 
shipped under the symbol of the *' ila»-Liun.'* 

Ker'gal-Shan'nr oeenrs only in Jemniah 

xxxix. 3 aiid Ki. There ai in-ar to have 1>vn fwi> 
persons of the name among the "princes of the 
king of Babylon." who accompanied Vebodaidnescar 
on his last exji lit! n ai.':iinst JeruKalem. Onie of 
these is not maik«d ity any additional title; but the 
other has the hottoaiable distuictioa of Rab-maf, 
and it is to him alone that any particular intere^: 
I aitat hes. In sacred Scripture he appears ajitong 
the }>i?r%ons, who, by comnund of NebuchadnezaWt 
released Jeivmiah from .priaon; profiine history 
gives us reason to hellere that he was a personage 
of gfrCat importance, who not Iotil: art»>rward> 
monotad th« Bahy Ionian throne. This identifita- 
ti«Q dapenda fm put «pon the «Met NMnUation 
of name, which to fooad on Bahjlooiaa bricks in 
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th« form of Nergal-ihar-urur ; but mainlj H 
upoD the title of Rfibu-emga, or Rab-Mug, which 
this king beam in his inscriptions. As>itmiii.; on 
ihcM gronad* the identitr of the Scriptural " >ier- 
gal-thnvier, tMfVlwg/* wtth the nioiraiiMiital 
" Xe:;prl-s.'nr-uztir, Ruhxi-erryja" we may learn 
loinetbiiig of the history of the prince in question 
fiom pPBAae antiion. There cannot he a doubt 
that he was the monarrh oallwi Nerigliaaar or Ne- 
ligUsaoor by TWi-osus (Joseph, c. Ap. i. 20\ who 
murdered Kvll-Mfrodach, the son of Nebuchad- 
nezxar, and suc-ceeded him upon the throne. This 
prince was mai-ried to a daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and was thus the brother-in-law of his pre- 
deoeeeor, whom he pat to death. His reign lasted 
hetween three and tear jtun. Re appeara to hare 

di"l :i nnturnl d.-.ith, aii'i certiiiily W\\ liis rrown 
to a joung son, Laborotioarchod, who was murdered 
titer a ivign of nine months. There is abundant 
reason to beliere from his name and his othce that 
he was a nati^-e Babylonian — a grandee of high 
rank under Nebuchadnezzar, who regarded him as a 
fitting match for one of his daughters. His reign 

Jtreoeded th-it of the Median Daiius by 17 yearx. 
t bwted from u.c. 559 to B.C. 55G. 

WtfAt wm of Mclchi* and father of Salathiel, in 
the geaadoKf of ChrM, Ltikt tH. 97. Kothing is 
known of him, but his name is very important a" 
iodkatil^ the prinaple on which the g«'iiealogies of 
our Lofd are filmed. He wasofthe line of Nathan; 
but bis son Sal.ithiel Vxvame Solomon's heir on the 
failure of Solomon's line in king Jeconiah, and was 
therefbiY reckoned tft tht TOjal fOMtlogf wtooug the 
WOs of Je«oaiah. 

Veri'ah. The too of Haueiah, and &ther of 
Baroch f Jer. xxxii. 13, mri. 4» xtitt. 8)» and Se- 
midi (Jer. li. 69). 
V«mMk H* fuetm of Bamdi and Sirdah 

(Bar. i. n. 

Jl9t, The Tarioas terms applied by the Hebrews 
to Beta had w fttenee either to the ooastruetion of 

the article, or to its use and object"*. \Vh.it dis- 
tinction there may have been between the Tarious 
Deta described by the HeblCir tenns we ai« mwble 
to decide. The net ww wed for the purposes 
of fishing and hunting. The Egyptians constructed 
their nets of flai-string: the netting-deedle wa« 
made of wood, and in shape closely resoobled 
OUT owB (WHUiHoat If. 95). Their mli varied 
In form according to their use ; the accomjxiny- 
ing sketch rcprestrnts the landing-net. the nets 
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of Egypt were well known to the early Jews Hs. 
T^x. 8), it is not improbable that the material 
and foi-m was the same in each country. The nets 
j»t> \ fur birds in F^ypt were of two kind-!, clap- 
nets and trap*. The' ktter consisted of network 
BtraiBcd over a frame of wood, wfaMi wae so ooo- 



ctmcted that the sidee would oolhipm by polling a 
etring and catch any birds that may have alighted 
on them while ojien. The former w.is made on 
the flame principle, consisting of a double fiame 
with the netwonc etrained over H. wUdi might he 
caused to collai^pe Viy juillin:: -"^ string. 

Hoth'aaoel. L The son of Zuar, and prince of 
the tribe of laachar at the time of the Kxo<his 
fNiitn. i. 8. ii. vii. 18, 2;^, x. 15 .—2. The 
lourth s<iii of .JeNse and brother of I^vid (I Chr. 

11. 14).— 8. \ priest in the reign of David ' 1 Chr. 
XV. 24].'i-4. A Levite, father of Sbemaiah the 
scribe (1 Chr. xxir. 6).— 5. The fifth eon of Ohed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi, 4).— 6. One of the princes of 
Judah, in the reign of Jehoahaphat (2 Chr. zriL 
7 ).«-JT. A diief of the Levitea fa the iwign of Joriah 
'2 Chr. zxxv. 0 .— 8. A priest of the family of 
I'.ishur in the time of Eziti who had married a 
foreign wift (Ext. z. 22).»9. The representative 
of the priestly family of Je<lainh in the time of 
Joiakim the son of Je^hua (Neli. xii. 21).— 10. A 
Lerite, of the sons of Asaph, who took pnrt in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 36). 

Vethanl'nh. 1. The son of Elishama. and father 
of I>hniat l who murdered Gedalinh (2 K. xxv. 2.S, 
26 ; Jer. xl. 8, 14, 15, xU. 1, 2, 61 7, 9. 10, 11, 

12, 1.5, 16. 18). He wae of the royal fkmlly of 
Judah.«»2. One of the four sons of A«iph the 
minstrel (1 Chr. xxr. 2, 12).— 3. A Lerite in the 
reign of Jehoahaphat (2 Chr. svU. 8).— 4 The 
father of .Tohudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

Keth inim. As applied specifically to a distinct 
body of men connect©! with the services of the 
Temple, this name first meets us in the later books 
of the O. T, ; in 1 Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The won!, and tiie ideas embodied in it may, how- 
ever, be tiaoed to a much earlier period. As de- 
rived from the veil) nUhan ( = give, set apart, de- 
dicate), it was applied to those who weip se rially 
appointed to the liturgical offices of the Tabernacle. 
We most not loiget unt the Levi tee were ffiotH to 
Aaron and his son«, i. e. to the priests as an order, 
and were acconlingly the first Nethinim (Num. iii. 
9, viii. 19). At first they were the only attendanta, 
and their work must have been laborious enough. 
The first conquest*, however, brought them their 
share of the captive slaves of the Midinnites, and 
320 were yraeii to them as having chatge of the 
Tabemade (Nam. zzxi. 47), whOe S2 only were 
assigned spoci.illy to the priisf.'s. This disjiosition 
to devolve the more laborious offices of their ritual 
upon e!av«i of another rue ebowed Iteelf again in 
the treatment of the Oiheonites, No addition to 
the number thus employed apjiears to have been 
made daring the pei-iod of the Judgee, and they 
continued to be known by their old name as the 
Gibeonites. Either the ma-t-sacre at Nob had in- 
volvwi the Gibeonites as well as the priests (I Sam. 
xxii. 19), or else they had fallen victims to lome 
other ontborst ofSnVs fiiry, and, though there were 
survivors (2 Sam. xii. 2), the numK-r «ns likely 
to be quite inadequate for the greater stateliness of 
the new worship at Jemnlem. It it to t)ii< period 
accordingly that the origin of the class bearitig tliis 
name may be traced. The Nethinim were those 
'* whom David and the princes appointe.1 (Heb. 
give) for the ser\-ice of the Levitps" fV.zr. viii. 20). 
Analogy would lead us to conclude tlint, in this as 
in the former inhtances, these were either prisoners 
taken in war, or else eome of the remnant of the 
CanmitM. Fran tills time the NtAinin probably 
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IitihI within the pircincta of the TemfJ#, doinj; its 
rougher work, and so enabliof; the Levitets to take 
a hq^lur pusitioo as th'^ relig^om )epre»entative« 
and imtrtictor* of the ]H-i<).l^. Tb« example aet by 

Vkwvl wns fr.llowwl hj his .siK'CW.<or. Aiwiiniiii;;, 
as ii prubable, ttiat the later Rabbinic teaching rv- 
presenta tlM tiaditiftM «f Ml earlier period, the 
Nf thiiiim appear never to bate loot the stigmn of 
thcii Ckuuiaiiite origin. They were all aloug a 
«ei-vile and subject i^te. The only period at which 
they t'm into aoything like protninenct ia that of 
the letum from the captiritj. In that return the 
pri»t« were con^ipicuous and numerous, but tbe 
Ijjvitet, tor some nmoa unknown to us* huug back. 
The Mtrrtoet of the Nethinfm weie eooaequently of 
more imjKJi-t.ir. (• Kzr. viii. 17}, but in their <ase 
nl.4o, the small number of Uio»e that joined (<"<92 
un<i«- ZeruUiHbel, 2°.'0 under Ezra, indildinf "So- 
liif.inti's ^-^rva'it.s ") iii>li<:(;»'s tiint many preferred 
neriiAiioiiig la liio Loud of tiieir txiln to returning to 
their old service. Thow titat did come were con- 
nrquently thoui,'ht worthy of special mention. Nei- 
ther In the Apocrypha, nor in tlie N. T., nor yet in 
the works of tijL- .If\vi-h liistorLin, do we tiiid any 
aiklitiou.ll iufurmatioa about the Nethininu 
• Vat'epihali, a town tho mm* of which oecoia 
only ill til" i:tt.ilo:;iie of t!iMs<^ who returned with 
Zeruiib.»b«i»l liom the Captivity Ksr. ii. 22; Neh. 
rii. '26 ; 1 E*lr. t. 18). Buti th ugh not directly 
mentioned till so late a jy»n'al, Ni ti.j hih wns lo.illy 
a much older pLioe, Two of Diivni"* guaril, Ma- 
liARAi and Hklkh or Heldai (1 Chr. xxvii. 

wero Kctophnt bites, and it Was the native place 
of at least one of the captains who renMined ooder 
ann* near Jerusal* i.i riftrr its destruction by Nebu- 
chadneanr. I'be '* villogea of the Netophathites " 
vei« the reridence of the Levitee (1 Chr. iz. lt>). 
From nnofhtT iin»[< (' lcn;n that the particuiar i 
Levites who iiili ilntc'l these vilUges were singers 
(Kch. zii. -8;. Tijiit N'etuphnh belonged to Judah 
appears from the I'.u t tliat the two !ii iw- aKn c njcii- 
tjoiied bf'lon'^ed, tiic tiie to tlie Zitiliitt-^, .-uid tht- 
other to Othiiiel, the son-in-law of Caleb. To judge 
from Neh. rii. 26 it was in the neighbourhood of, 
or dosely oomMcted with, Bethlehem. It is not 
ini^ntio oN! by Kusebius and Jerome, and although 
in the Mi^hua rderenoe is made to the oil of Net- 
ophab," and to the "raller of Beth Netophd)," 
nothing is sju'd :is to (lir siiuafii.n of f'ne pbc-. 
The latter may well be tlic pteM.>nt viilnge of Bett 
yctlif, which stands on the edge ol the giwit valley 
of the Wnd>/ cs Sumt, but rnn liardly be the Xi t- 
ophnh of the Bible, since it is not near littblehcm. 
"lae only name in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem 
•nglgeetire of 2ietophah is that which nppeai-s in 
Tiui de Velde's map as Antitbch, and in Tobler as 
f^ii, Tuba, attach'-' I to n village about 2 miles N.H 
of Bethlehem and a wady whkb fails tberefrom into 
the Wfidi/ en-Nar^ or ludran. 

Neto'phathi, Neh. jii. The same won! 

which lu other passages is mideiiid *' the Nctoplia- 
thite." *^ 

Neto'phathite, the, 2 Sam. xxiii. 18, 29; 2 
K. XXV. 23; 1 Chr. xi. 30, xxvii. 13, 15; Jer. 
xl. 8. The plui-al form, TUB Kbtopjiathites 
(the Hebrew word being the flame aa abore) ocoors 
ia 1 (;hr. it 54, iz. 16. 

Kettle. The representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew worda c4dri/ and Jdmrndak or ki$niih . 1 
CUt^ooeur* Ja Job au. 7 ; Pror. nir. 31. There 
It yvj great nmvtamij aa to tiie BMmiiiig ef the 
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word (MrAif and numerous are the pliintc which 
commeatators have M>ught to identify with it : 
brambles, sea-oradie, bntcheia' brot4n, ihistleSt hare 
all been proposed. The generality of critica and tome 

iiioiicrn versi'UiS art' in fav<)iit of tlii' n 'ttle. Celsius 
l«liev«3s Ute c/iurui is identical w.tli the Christ* 
thorn (Zizyplma Paliurvt) — the Pulinna aodtatu 
of iTifxlorii loLanists — but hi'* opinion i> 1,v nfi ni<r»n<i 
Well founded. Dr. Royle hais nrgutil in tavuur i^i 
stmie speciea of wild mustaid. The Scriptural pw*^- 
sages mwU suit this iaterpretatiuo, and it is quite 
poarible that wild nostard nay be intended by 
c'id/i2^ Wo are iucl!n^^^ to adopt Dr. Hoyle's opi- 
nion, as the following word probably denotes the 
n«Ul», S. Jnmndal or MmM oecors in I*, znir. 
1' ; u ! in Hos. ix. 6. Another form of tlio >atn» 
wont, t.iinmeshdnhn ('* thorns," A. V.), ocxurs in 
Pi'ov. xxir. 31. Mixlerit commentators are gf^ncr- 
ally agreed ufx'ii the signific.it ion of thi- t^im. 
which may wcil Ije understiH->d ttj denote kome 
species of nettle ( Urtka,. 

Vew XOOa. The rir»t day of the lunar month 
was observed es a holy day. In addition to the 
daily s;ici iiii-<' th< :r wt ic otfere*! two young bullocks, 
a tarn and seven lambs of the titst jcar as a iNumt* 
offering, with the ptoper nMat^oflbrioge and dri»k> 
otTerings, and a kid as a sin-ofTt ling (Num. xxviii. 
11-15). As on the Sabbetth, trade and hau<iicnU't« 
work were st«>pped (Am. viii. .5), the Temple wits 
opeueil fo: p;;hlic woisliip fEz. jK i. 3; I«. l-^vi. 
The truuii*t'. \\<-\<- Mown at the otifiitig of the 
special sacritices foi th<> Jay, as on the 
^Tals (Num. x. 10 ; P . IxxxL 3). It wm an 
occasion for state-banquets (1 Snm. xx. 5-24). In 
kt'T, if Hot iij earlier times, fasting was intermitted 
at tiie new raoous (Jud. Tiit. 6). Tiie new mooas 
are generally netttloned SO as to show that they 

woie icijai lii'l as a {■^.'cuiiar cl '.ss of holv '1'^-. 
distinguished Irom the solemn tea->is ^uid the fvtb- 
baths (Ea. xlv. 17; 1 Chr. isiii. 31 ; 2 Chr. il. 4, 
viii. 13, xxxi. 3; i^sr. iii. 5; Neh. x. 33). Thf 
seventh new moon of the religious year. l>eiug liuiX 
of Tiirf, commenced the dvU jcar, aad bid a signi- 
ficance and rites of its own. It was a day of liolj 
convocation. By what method the commaiceutent 
of the month was ascertained in tiie time of Mo^es 
is uncertain. Tlie Mishna describes the maoner ia 
which it was detennined seven times fo the year bf 
obx'i vini; the first apjf*-ai ain c oftht^ in. which, 
iuxt>ixiiug to Haimooides derived it« origin, by 
tradition, from liooes, and continued in use as long 
as the luhcdrira existed. On the 3<>th day of the 
nioutit watchmen were placed on commundiiig heights 
round .lerusjdem to watch the sky. As soon as 
each of them detected the moon he hnstf n.*? to a 
house in the city, which was kept for tiv pta po.'<«, 
and was theie examined by the pre&ident of the 
Saobedtim. When the evidence of the appraranee 
was deemed aatial«cti>iT, tite president roM op and 
formally announceij h, iitteiii.g th.' woi^!-, " It is 
(»Uiecrated." I'he information Wii» niimetiiatelj 
sent througliout the land from the Mount of Olires, 
by U..uQi.-fl; cs ou the tops of the hills. Tlie religious 
ob^rvanoe of tiie day of the new moon may piaiiily 
be regarded aatheooMeeKtioaaf a aattiiml diTiaieft 
of time. 

Hew Tectament The origin, history, .-uid eha- 
; aLtc) litics of the constituent books aiul nt' the giv.it 
.renuoQs of the M. T., the mutual relations of the 
Oospda, and the ftraiatiMi of the Oaoon, are di»> 
earned ia other artkki. It la fmpeaed now t» 
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con-tiller the Text of the X. T. Tne siib)«ct ni- 
turnlly divides itself into the foilowiog heads, which 
viUbeoimiMiiiii 
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L TDK II^^TOUr OF TUB WBITTBt T»XT. 

^1-11. The earliest bUtory of the Text. Aotoirnqtbs. 

Corrupiiotis. The text of Cl< m> ni anrf Orlgen. 
f4t3-lS. Thpori*^ of rrrensionst of ihc Text, 
wis- 33. External characleristtcs of MSS. 
^}3»-39. KnumrraUuD of MSS. $3a. Uncial (39. 

Cureivp 

5J3O-I0. C'..u^ifiralion of varlotu readingk 

II. The Hmuin uf run Prikt»"j> I'ext. 
i\. The KT'nt j>fTii<U. 

5(2-5. fx \h<- Gimpltitemian Polytflolt. (3. The 

editloat uf Kra-'Hiu^. A4. The etlilHirxof SMptaOH. 

(6, Bcia and Klxevir (KriRlish version). 
f(«-IO. (6. Walton; CurclUeus; MllL (7. Bent- 

lejr; (a. G. v. Ma«r»lrlcht ; WoUteln. }9. (Jries- ' 

Uicb; Maltbaei. (10. Scboli. 
^ll-ia. ^11. Laduuuia. ^13. Ttocfaenlarf. $13 



II L PwsCTrtrjs OK Tkxtcal 

81-9. External evidcnoe. 
it-iai iBtMMl cvMnM^ 

IV. 



I. The HiSTonv op the Written Text, 
1. The mrlj history of the Apostolie wiitings offers 
DO points of distinguishing literary interest. Ex- 
ternally, as far as it can be traced, it is the Kame as 
that of other cootcinporary books. St. PbkA, liko 
Cicero or PthiT, oAm employed iSb» tenrleeo ef w 
nm.aniipnsis, to whom he dictated his letters, nfHx- 
ioe the salutation "with his own band" (I Cor. 
Til St; STIiMi. Hi. 17; Cel. 18). In «M 
case the leribe has added a clutse in his own name 
(Rom. Xfi. 22). Once, in writing to the Gala- 
tfaUHi* the Apoatle appears to apologise for the rude- 
MM of the autograph which he addressed to them, 
M if from defective sight (Gnl. vi. 11). If we pass 
onwards one step, it does not appear that any special 
care WW taken ill the fint age to nrteerre tiie books 
of Um N. T. fhnii the ▼uiotw injariai ef thne, or 
to insure perfect accunvcy of ti-anscription. Tliey 
were cireo as a heritage to man, sod it was some 
time More ncBfelt the fall valae of file gift. The 
original copies seem to havn soon perished. It is 
certainly remarkable that in the controversies at 
tlie close of the second century, wUcb oAeB tunied 
upon disputed readings of Scripture, no appeal wns 
tmde to the Apostolic oiiginaLs. 2. In the uatuml 
course of things the Apo!>tolic autographs would be 
likely to perish soon. The material which was 
oommooly ased for letters, the pupyrus p-iper to 
which St. John incidentally alhidci (2 John 12; 
eomp. 8 John 13), was singularly fragile, and even 
Iht stouter kinds, likelf tobetised for the hislorieil 
books, were not titti^l to ht-nr constant use. The 
paijrus fragments which have come down to the 
present time have been preserved under peculiar 
cimimst.nncc«;. as at the Herculaneum or in Fsryp- 
tian tomlx^. rarchroent (2 Tim. ir. 13), whidi 
was more durable, was proportiooai^ niw and 
aoR ooetly. On all accounts it s ee ms reasooabie 
to oonclixle that the autographs perished during that 
solemn pause which followed the .Apostolic age, in 
wUdi the idea of a Christian Canon, patalHand 
eup pl em entarT to the Jewish Canon, was inst di^ 
tinctly renlized. 3. In the time of the Diocletian 
persecution (^A .D. 303) copies of the Christian iicrip- 
toics wfiv soflieNntly nunuous to Auroish n epeeie l 
object for p<'rsecutor8, and a characteristic name to 
reuegades who saved themselves by surrendering 

Coat, Di. B. 



the sarrp<l bonk-;. Pniily, perbnp^, owincj to t!n 
de.sti-uction thus cau.sed, but .still more fmni tiw 
natural effects of time, no MS. of the N. T. of the 
fint three centuries remains. Some of the oldest 
ntani were oertamly copied from others which 
dated from within this period, but ns yet no one 
can Im placed furtlier back tlian the time of Cou- 
stanttoe; But ^ough no fragment of the N. T. of 
the first centuiy still remains, the Italian and 
Egyptian papyri, which are of that date, give a 
clear notion of tiie caHgniphy of the period. In 
these the tc.Tt is written in columns, rudely divided, 
in .somewhat awkward capital letters (totcto/f), 
without any punctuation m d v ^ion of words. The 
iota, which was aflerwards subscribed, is commonly, 
but not always, adscribed ; and there is no trace of 
accents or breathings, 4. In addition to the later 
MSS., the earliest venions and patiistic quotations 
I^To Terr important testimony to the diaraeter and 
history of tin- ante-Nircne te.xt. Express state- 
ments of readings which are foimd in some of the 
meet aackat Christian writers are, indeed, the first 
direct evidence which we have, and are oonse- 
queutly of the highest imjwtance. But till the 
lost quarter of the second centiuy this rource of in- 
foimation fails us. Not only are the remains of 
Christian literature up to that time extremely 
scanty, but the practice of verbal quotation from 
the N. T. was not yet preralent. The evangelic 
dtations in the Apostolie Fathers and in Jnitin 
M;iityr fliow that tlie oral tradition was still as 
widely current as the written Goepels, and there is 
not in these writers one express verbal dtatlflO from 
the other Ap<»stoIic l>o<)ks. T)ii< l.ntter phenomenon 
is in a great raeusuie to be ex[)lained by the nature 
of thair writings. As soon as definite controversies 
ai-ose among Christians, the text of the N. T. as- 
sumed its true importance. The earliest monu> 
ments of these remain in the works of Irmaeos, 
Hippoljtos (Psendo-Oiigen), and TertuUian, who 
qnote many of the arj^ments of the tmding advenk 
aries of thr Chunli. Charsjcs of corrupting the 
sacred text are urged on both sides with great acri" 
mony. Willbl latarpelatfens or ehaafos are «^ 
ti-emely rare, if they exist nt all, except in the case 
of Mardon. His mode of dealing with the writings 
of the v. T., in which he was followed by his 
«choo!, w.ns, as Tertuilian says, to use the knife 
rather than subtlety of interpretation. But aflo* 
making some fundamental changes he seems to hare 
adhered scrupulously to the test whida he foond. 
In the isolated readings wludi ha Is said to have 
altered, it happens not ua6«l|a«iUy that he has 
retained the right readingr, and that his opponents 
are hi onrer. 5. Several rery important eenda> 
sions follow from this eruliest apj>eaiance of textual 
criticism. It is in the tint place evident that v^ 
rioQs readings existed in the boeki of the N. T. at 
a time prior to nil extant authorities. History 
aflurd^ no trace of the pure Apostolic originals. 
Again, from the preservation of the first variations 
noticed, which are often extremely minute, in one 
or more of the primary documents still lett, we 
may be cert.nin that no important changes have 
been made in the sacred text which we oaimot now 
detect. 6. Plaashig from these isolated quotations 
we find the iirst great witnesses to the apostolic 
text in the eariy byriac and Latin versions, and in 
the tidi qnelBtioBB of Clement ef Alexandria (fair. 
A.D. 220) and Origeu (a.d. 184-254). From the 
extant works ef Oi%en alone no inoonsiderable por- 
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tioa of tlie whole N. T- iiiiglit V>o tmuj^cribed. 7. 
The evangelio tnfc of Cktueut Is far frMB pore. 
Two chief causes contiibutitl p.^pecially to oonrupt 
the text of the Gospels, the attempU to hftrmoaize 
parallel narratires, and the influence of timiition. 
The fiMrmer Meomed « qwcial importaaoe trom the 
IKidmarm efTtOtn (dr. a.d. 170), and the latter, 
which was very great in the time of Justin M., 
■till lingered. 8. Bat Oiigen standi as far first of 
alt the ant»>MioeDe ftthen in critied Mrthoritf as 
he dws in commandiDg genius, rind his writings are 
an almost iaeahaustible stoi-ebouse lor the hiiiioij 
«f the tezL 9. In thirteen cases Ortgen has ex- 
pressly iioticwl variefifcj of miJinj; in the Gospels 
(Miitt. viii. 28, xvi. 20, xriii. 1, xxi. b, xxi. 9, 15, 
zxviL17; Mark iii. 18; Luke i. 46, ix. -18, xiv. 
19, zxiii. 45 i John i. 3, 4, 28). In three of these 
passages the variatieBe which he noUoai are no 
longer found in oui- Oiofk cipies, Matt. xxi. 9 or 
15} Umk iii. 18 (ii. 14) ; Luke i. 46 ; in seveu our 
eeplei aw etill divided; in two (Matt viii. 28; 
John i. 28) the reniiing which was only found in a 
&w MSS. is now wtdeiy spi emi: in the remaining 
place (Matt, xxvii. 17), a few copies of DO great 
Rgc rctAiD the iut^i fwlation whicii was found in his 
time " ia very ancicut copies." 10. Tlie evangelic 
quotations of Origen are not wholly free from the 
idniitan of tr^tiooal gkMMS which hare been 
netioed in Ctonent, and otttn pienent a eoofitfloD of 
paraiitl p;issages. 11. In the Kpi^tle» Origen once 
notices a striking vanation in Heb. it. 9, x*'P^ 
09W for xdfMTt #fvv, which la stOl allestad ; hot, 
aj>;irt, fioin tlio specific reference to variations, it is 
evident that he hiraself used MiS. at ditrerent times 
Whidb varied in many details. There can he r.o 
doubt that in Orif^en's time the variations in the 
i*. T. MSS. were ht^iuuiug to lead ia the formation 
of specific groups of oof^es. 12. The most andeot 
and rendooa now extant eihibit the <^arao> 
teristio di ffe re nc te which have been fbund to exist in 
ditTorent larU of the woi ks of Origen. These rnnnot 
hare had their source later than the beginning of 
the tiiiid eantmy, and prob«bly were ntiw earlier. 
Bengel was the first (1734) who pointed out the 
affinity of certain groups of MSS., which, as be re- 
maiiie, most hare m-isen before the first Tenions 
were m&'\v. Oricpnally he distinguished thr««c fa-- 
milies, of which the Cod. Atex. (A.) the Graeco- 
Latin IfSS., and the mass of the more i^eoent MSS. 
were respectively the types. At a later time (1737) 
he adopted the simpler division of two nations/' 
the Asiatic and the African. In the latter he in- 
cluded Cod. Alex., the Gracco-Utin M^iS., the 
Aethiopic, Coptic [Memphitic], and Latin veifvions; 
the mass of the lemaining authorities foi-nf 1 (Iin 
Jksiatic claak The honour of carefully detettuiuiog 
the nlalione of eritioal aafhoritie* ftr the K. t. 
text Lclongs to Griesbnch. .^(^col(f^np to him two 
distinct rocensioDS of tite Gospels exi^tfd at the be- 
ghwing of tJ)e third ceotui^: the Alexandrine, re- 
presented by B C L, 1. 13, 33, (39, 106, theCoplir, 
Aethiop., Aim., and later Syi ian verbions, and the 
quotations of Clem. Alex., Ori^n, Eustbius, Cyril. 
Alex., Liid. Pelun. ; nnd the Weattm, repr—ented 
by D, and in part by 1, 13, b'9, the aneient Latin 
version .uid Kathei-s, and som :nr~; by the Syriac 
aod Arabic ve.sioos. Cod. AUx. was to be ie> 
gpnfad an giving a morerteent (CeiistanthM|ioIitBa) 
text in the Gospels. — 13. The chief object of Gries- 
bach in propounding bis theory of lecenaioos was 
to dertioy wiifik «t mm ranbin. Others 
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cin ied on the investigation from the point where 
he left it. Hug eodeavooied, with much inc;e- 
nuity, to place the theory on a historical ba»is. 
Accoi^ng to bim, the text of the N. T. fell into a 
state of oonsidcnvble corruption during the second 
century. To this form be applied the term iceu^ 
fatdtfif (ommm «diliott). In the eooise of the 
third century this text, he suj>posed, underwent % 
threefold revifioo, by Hesychius in I'^ypt, by Luctan 
at Antioch, and by Origen in Palestine. So ihat. 
onr existing documents represent four clas5«> : (]) 
The tau-eviscd, D. 1, 13, 09 in the Gospels ; D rl, 
in the Acts; D, F, G, in the Pauline Kpistlcs: the 
old Latin and Thebaic, and in part tiM feshito 
Syriac ; and the quotations of Clement and Origen. 
(2) The I*^yptian recension of Hesychius; BCL 
ia Gosnels; A B C 17 in the Pauline Eputles; 
ABC Acte and Catholic Epistles ; A C In the 
.Apocalypse: the Memphitic version ; and the quot.".- 
Uons of CyriL Alex, and Athanasius. (sj The 
Asiatic f AntJoch-Conetantinople) wcweieo w Jjo- 
chn ; E F G H S V and the recent MSS. generally ; 
the Gothic and Slavonic vei'sions aiid the quotations 
of Theophylact. (4) The Pale.^tiuian i-ec«nsion of 
Origen (of the Gospels); A KM; the PhiloxeniaQ 
Syriac; the quotations of Theodoret and Chry- 
so&tom. Hug showed that the line of demarcation 
between the Aknodiioe aod Western families tif 
Oriesbarh wai pneiicaltf as imaginary one. 14. 
Little remains to be said of later theories. Eich- 
hmu aeoepted the dassificatioo of Hug. Scholz re- 
torafaif tea Ampler anaageoMat divided the 8iilho> 
rities into two classes, Alexandrine aiid Constanti- 
nopolitnn. Lachmaun, who accept<-d only ancient 
authorities, simply divided them into Eastern (Alai^ 
atjdrine) and Western. Ttschendoif, with mms 
re-erve, propovs two great classes, each cc^atiusj 
of two pairs, the Alexandrine and Latin, the Asiatic 
and Byzantine. Tregelles, discarding all theories ot 
recension as historic facts, insists on the general 
accordance of ancient authorities as giving an ancient 
text in contrast with the recent text of the mere 
nodeni eopiet. At Ae aame time he pointe not 
what we may .^uppos^^ to be the " geoeal<^j of the 
text." This exhibits in tfae followiog form: 
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15. The fundamental error of the recension theories 
is the assumption either of an actoal noensioo or af 
a pnia text of one type, whidi was tarioosly 
dined hi later times, while the fiict seems to be 
exactly tlic converse. Groufis uf copies spring not 
from the imperfect reproductioa of (he character of 
one typical exemplar, btit finn flie nnlllplteatiaii 
of chaiacteristic variations. A pure Alexandrine 
or We«>teiti test is Kimply n Hctioo. The tcodeocj 
at Alexandria or Oorthage was in a certahl dire^ 
tion. ncce-s-sirily influenced the chancter of th« 
cur;Tnt text with amimulative force lu far as it 
was unchecked by other influences. This it a gnend 
law, and the histoiy of the apostolic books is no er- 
eeption to it. All experience shows that certain 
types of vaiiaUoQ propsgate and perpetuate th«aa« 
selves, and existing dooumenti move that it waa ao 
withthee0)4esortheN. T. Many of the linke m 
the per. il,,>i,-:il t-,ble ofour MSS. may he wanting, 
but tbe specifie relations between the groups, and 
tbilr MOBpaialivt avtivLoi^ of ocipn, m ' 
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Thi'5 antiquiiv is t!cf<Tmined, not by the i?<TTion- 
ktmtion of the immedialt* depeO'ience of piticular 
eofte npoti one anotb^r, but by reference to a com- 
mon standaiii. The serOiiJnry uncials (E S U, &<?.) 
are not denved fit>m the cu ller (B C by direct 
dfliMnt, bat rather both are deri%'ed by difierent 
pfTOC Macs from OM originaL 16. From the const- 
deration of the curliest history of the N. T. text we 
now ]:>n.-;s to the aera of MSS. The quotations of 
DiONTSxui Autx. if A.D. 26i), PsTaus AlKJi, 
(fc. A.t». 919), MeraoOlUB (tA.D. 81 1), and 

EUSEBICS ' t A i\ 340). «>nfinn the prevalence of 
the ancieut tyjic of text ; but the public establish^ 
nent of Christianity in the RooMO empire neces- 
sarily to imi>ovt<nt changes. The nominal or 
real adherence of the higher ranlre to the Christiaa 
-fiuth must have largely increiMd the demand for 
costly KISS. As a natural consequence the nide 
Hdloiistic forms gave way before the current Greek, 
and at the same time it is reasonable to believe that 
saootber and fulJei' oonstructioot were aabstituted 
ftr tfie ronfber tame of tlie apostalie language. 
Tn fhi-i way (h<' founJntiori of th«^ Byr;iutine text 
was laid. Meanwhile the multiplication of copies 
in Africa and Syn'a was checked by Mohanmiedafi 
oonqTiest'5. T!ie Greek languaf^e cvas<>d to be current 
in the West. The progie&s of the Alexandrine and 
Occidental families of MSS. was thus checked ; and 
the mass of recent copies necessarily represent the 
accnmuLited results of one tendency. 17. The 
appearance of the oldest MSS. has beoi already 
aonbed (§3). The MSS. of the 4Ui century, of 
wMdi (£tf. Fatiorm. (B) may be taken as a type, 
present n close re-frablance to these. The writin^; 
IS in degont continuous (capitals) oncials, in three 
ooliiiniia, witbotit initial kttei* «r Ma wfteer^, 
or aacript. A stnnll Interval serves as a simple 
ponctuation ; and theie are do accetitii or breath; n;^-. 
hf tbe hand of the firet wiiter, though the.^ have 
b^en aildefl subsei^ucntly. UruA it vvritinc; continue.! 
in general use till the middle of the lOih ceuUuy. 
From the 11th century downwwds curtite writing 
prevailed. The ciuliest coisiTe Biblical MS, is 
dated 9S4 A.n. The MSS. of tbe 14th and 15th 
c^'ntiiries al:>ouiid in the contractions which affoi- 
mrards parsed into the early printed books. Tlte 
eUeet MSS. are written on the tbinncet and Aost 
vellum: in later copies the parchment is thick and 
-coarse. Papyrus was very rarely used after the 
9tii emtory. In the 10th ceniifff ootton paper 
wx^ penemlly employed in Europe ; and one ex- 
ample at l«ut occult of its use in the 9th century. 
Ill the 12th century the common linen or rag paper 
.cne into nee. One other kind of material re<iuirp8 
noHoe, redrcMcd part^tnent. Even at a very eai ly 
pTio«i the original text of a parchment MS. w;is 
oflen erased, that the material might be used aiVesh. 
fa lapse of time the or^nal writing frequently re- 
appears in faint lines Wlow the l.tter tejt, ;ind in 
this war many precious fiitgmenta of Biblical MSS. 
which had been once obliterated fiir tlie transciip- 
tion of other works have been recovered. 18. In 
UDcial MSS. the contractioas aie usually limited 
to a few very oommou forms. A few more oc- 
cur io later uoeal copies, in wbidi there are also 
•ome examples of the axcHpt kta. Aooeats are not 
found in MSS. oliler than the 8th century. Breath- 
ings and tbe apostrophus occur somewhat eoi ii-r. 
The oMert ponctttatilent after the simple interval, 
i« a stop like the modern Gieek colon. The pes, r.t 
4iote of ioterrogptioa (j) came late use in tbe dib 



ccntui-y. 19. A very ingenious attempt was made 
to supply an eflectual .>>yr^tcm of punctuation for 
public readintc, by F.uthaiius, who puUithed an ar- 
nintjement of St, Paul's Kpistles in claus« [trrtxoi) 
in 458, and another of the Acts oiid Catholic Kpi>tles 
in 490. The sanoe ai-mngemeot was applied to tlie 
OoRpeis by aome mlmowa hand, and probably at 
an earlier date. SO. The eartiest extant divliHon of 
the K. T. into sections occurs in Cal. B. This 
division is elsewhere found only in Uie palimptest 
fragment of St. Luke, B. In the Acts tnA the 

Kp'stles there is a double division in 1'. one of 
which is by a later hand. The Eptslli^s ot St. Paul 
aie treated as one unbroken book divided into 9$ 
.section?, in which the Epistle to the Hebrews oilcfin- 
aily Htood between the Epistles to the GalaUans and 
the Epiiesians. 21. Two other divisious of tbe 
Gospels roost be noticed. The first of these was a 
division into ''dtapters** («c«^dAaxa rlTKoi,brerM), 
wiiich correspond with distinct Motions of the nar- 
rative, and are on aa avwage a little mora than 
twice ae long as the eeetleoa in B. This ditrUoo ie 
found in A, C". R, Z, and must therefoie have come 
into genei-al some time before the 5th centurj. 
The other division was constructed with a view Io 
a harmony of the Gojipels. It owes Ms origin to 
Ammuuius of Alexandria, a scholar of the :{rd cen- 
tury, who constru(te«J a Harmony of the Kvan- 
gelists, taking St. Matthew as the basis round which 
he grouped the parallel passages from the other 
Gospels. Eusebnis of Caesarea completed his labour 
with fraat iogeouity. and constructed a notatitji and 
a series of tables, which Indicate at a glance the 
parallels which exist to any pav-age in one or more 
of the other Ooepels, and the passages which are 
peealiar to each. St. Tbe divldoa of tbe Acts and 
Kpisttes into chapters came into use at a later time. 
It is commonly refened to pjithalius, wrho, iww- 
ever, sivs that he bomwed the divisions of the 
Pauline Epistles from an earlier father; and there ia 
I easoii to believe that the division of tlie Acts and 
Catholic Epistles which he published was originally 
the work of Ptanphitus tbe Martyr. The Apocalypse 
was divided into eeetlcias by AimIfms of desatea 
aU.nt A.I). 500. 23. The titles of the saci-eil books 
A\t from their nature additions to the original text. 
Tbe disthietiMiMeef the Gospels imply a collectiea, 
an i the titles of the Epistles are notes ly the pos- 
and not addi-esses by the writei-s. In tlteir 
earliesft form they are quite simple. According to 
Matthev, &c. ; To the Komans, kc. ; Fini 
Peter, Sk. ; Acta of Aposlla ; Apocalypte. Thcee 
headings were gradually ampliHed. Ia the aanie 
way the original subscriptions, which were merely 
repetitions of the titles, gave vr\y to %'ague trndi- 
tions as to the dates. Sic, of the books. 24 ^ ery 
few MSS. contain the whole N. T., twenty-seven ia 
all out of the Tait mass of eitaat deeunwnts. Be- 
sides the MSS. of the N. T., or of parts of it, there 
are also Lecliooaries, which contain extiacta annnged 
for the Chdfdi-iefTieet. 85. When a MS. was 
complete)! it was commonly submitted, at lea<:t in 
early times, to a careful revision. Two toms 
occur in descnbing this proeest, i lum$d\\Mf 
and 9iop$etT^is. It has been siig^ted that tlie 
work of the former answered to that of the " cor- 
rector of the press," while that of the lufter was 
more ciitical. 26. The number of uncial USS. 
remaining, though great when fltenpaiad with tbe 

' licicnt MSS. extant of other writings, is incousi- 

Iderable. Tiseheodoif reckons 40 in the Gospels. 

* 8 s a 
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To these must be added M (Cod. SinaU.), which is . 
entire ; 2 (?) a new US. of TlKbcDdorf, ^MA h ' 

nearly entire; an I E (Cod. Zacynth.), which con- , 
tains ooosidei'able iVaguients of St. Luke, in the 
Acts there are 9 (10 with K). lu tha CalboUc 
KpbtUs .'>. Ill the Pauline Ejiistles there are 14. 
In ihe Ajjociilypse a. To tlioc tiut'f? l.ist cUuses 
SMHt be added K, which is entire. 27. Aomrding 
to date the«e MSS. are classed as follows ; — FvmiJi 
century, K B. FifUi century. A C, and Mme 
fingmeuts incluJiric; Q T. Sixth century. D I' K 
Z) and 4 smaller fragments. Seventh 

oenttttf. Saint fragnienti indmaung JSi^th 
century. FA. AE, h, and some fragments. Ninth 
ewtuiy. K K M X i A, H, = I.,. F, G, K, M, 
•od fafmcnts. Tenth ceotu: v. u H S U (£,). 
■28. A cnmi'i-'i' il-'^-rip'icn t>f these l^ISS. is given 
in Uic gifat criticjii fviitions of the N. T. : here 
ibam only can be briefly noticed which are of 
priBMiy knportancc, the liret place being given to 
tiw latnt oiseorered and awst complete Codex 
Sitaiticus. — A (i.) Piiinarv Uncmls of theG<»pels. 
M iCodMSmaUicm:* Cod. Frid. Am. of LXX.). 
■t St. PMenlNUfliT oMidnod by TiKnentof from 
the convent of St. Cathoi ine, 51<»unt Siniii, in 1859. 
'i'he N. T. is entire, and the Epistle bi° liamabas 
and parts of the Shepherd of Hennas are added. It 
is probably the okle^t of the MSS. of the N. T., and 
of the 4th century. A [Codex AUxmuiriaua, iirit. 
Mus.), a MS. of the entire Greek Bible, with the 
Epistles of Clement added. It was given by Cjn\ 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. in 
lt)'28, and i<i now in the Briti:>h Museum. It con- 
taias the whole of the N. T. witJi aome chMOM. U 
WW pMhMf writleo in the lint belT ef the Slli 
wnlury. V> {Codex Vatkanm^ 1209), a MS. of' 
the enture Greek Bible, which seems to have beeu \ 
fai tN Valien Lilmuy almost from its commence- | 
mrnt (c. A.i» 14 50). It oontnin- t! '- N'. T. entire i 
to Heb. ix. 14, mada : the icst ot the tpistie to the t 
Bcteeira, tbe Pastoral EpisUes, and the Apocalypse 
were added in the 15th centuiy. The MS. is a»> [ 
signed to the 4th century. C {Codex Ephraemi ^ 
rescn'pttis. Paris, BiOl. Imp. 9), a palimpsest MS. > 
which ooataias fragments of Uie LXX. and oC every , 
put of tb« N. T. In the IStb eeutnry the original ; 
writin:; wit^ eir,n'>:ii am! -.osni' Greek Writii:^- of 
Jipbra^ ISyrus were writteu over iL The M;>. 
WM brought to Floreiw* fimn Ihe Imt at the be- 
<^innin-T f f" the I6th century, and carae tiience lo 
i'aris with Catherine de' Medici. Tin' only eotirt* 
books which have perished are 2 Thess. and S John, 
but lacunae of greater or less extent occur con- j 
stantly. It is of about the same date as Cod. Alex. . 
I) ( Cixlcx Uetae. Univ. Libr. Cambridge), a Graeoo- 
LaUn MS. of the Gospels and Acts, with • small | 
frv^cnt of S John, pweented to the UniTenity of : 
Canjbridge by in 1581. TIio text i^ m r\ l o 
uarkabie, and, aipecially iu the Acts, abounds in i 
■ingohr interpolations. The MS. is referred to the 
tJth century. L ' P trh. Cot. fmp. 62), one of 
the nio*t impoiLtiit or the iale uuciul itsS. It ; 
contains the tour Gospels, with the exception of | 
Matt. iv. 22-v. 14, xxriii. 17-^ ; Miuk x. 16-20, \ 
XV. 2-20 ; John rd. 15-25. The text agrees in a | 
rcmaikable m.-inncr with P> and Origen. It is of 
the 8Ui century. R {BrU. Mue. Add. 17,211), a 
Tiiy Taluable pnUmpnrt, brongbt to Eiq|bnd m 
1847 from tli> convent of St Mai y IVip;irn in flic 
mtrian dewrt. The ongioal text is covered by , 
dfritti wrJting «f the ffth «r lOtk tmAxaj, It, 
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is assigned to the 6th century. X {fiodex Mvm- 
etm$k), in the Unhreiaity UWy at Munich. Of 

the 10th century. Z ' CoJ. Dttlfinensis n-.-c/ iphu-, 
in the Library of Tno. Coll. Dublin), a paiioi- 
|Met containing huge poirtioMef St Matthew. It 
IS a!t*;i^ned to tlie 6th cpntury. A (CoJcx Sjh- 
galUiisiS}, u MS. of the Gu&p«li>, with uu iutcuUiiisir 
Lntin translation, in the Library of St. Gall. Z 
{Codes ZaqfHthiua), a palimpsest in posae$»on of 
the Bible Society, London, containing important 
frapnient-i of M. Luke. It is prulxibly of the dth 
centui-y, and ii accompanied by a Catena. Tbm fitip 
lowing are important fragmenta}'! (Ttsdiendoif), 
vnrions iraijnicnt* of the Gosp.ls f .'.rt^, Pauline 
Epistles). ,N (Cod. Cotiim.), (formerly J N), 
twelve leaves of purple vellum, the writii^ being in 
silver. Four leaves are in P>i it. Mw». (Cotton. C. 
XV.) Saec. vi. (Brit. llus. Add. 17, l.lu;, a 
pnlimpaest. Saec. iv., v. P Q {Codd. Guelpherby' 
tani, Wolfenb&ttd)k two palimpsests, respectively of 
the 6th and 5th centuries. T {Cod. Borgianm: 
Propng mdii at Rome) , of the 5th century. T ( Cod. 
BaHxtnnt, Home). Saec viii. 6 {Cod. lirab- 
endorf, i., Letpeic). Sute. Tii.— (ii.) The Secondary 
Uncials are iu the GoepeU: — E (Bosilefnsis, K. iv . 
35, Basle). Saec. viii. F (Rheno-tmjectinus. 
Utrecht, formerly Borredi). Saec ix. O (Brit. 
Mus. Harl. 5684). Saec ix. x. H (H.lm^.u^;- 
ensis. Seidelii). Saec ix. K (Cod. Cypniu. Puns, 
Bibl. Imp. 63). Saec. ix. It (Ood. CampianiM. 
Paris, BibL Imp. 48). Saec x. 8 (Vaticanus. 
354). Saec. x. U (Cod. Navianus. Venior). Saec. 
X. V (McMquensis). Saec. ix. r (Bodleianus). 
Seen. ix. A (Bodletanua). Seac Tiii. (?). Cod. 
TbdNDdeirrfiL (Bodleian). Saec vnL is. 3 (St. 
l'eter*burgh). Sjicc. viii. i.\. (?). — B (i.). Piitnary 
Uncials of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. A 
BCD. {CodeM Zmdiamie, 35), a Gimco- 
Latin MSJ. f rh<' Acts, probably brought ti Ku^- 
liind by Theodore of Tarsus, 668, and used by iksje. 
It was given to the Ifnivcrsity of Oxford by Arch- 
bishop Laud in 16110. Saec. vi. vii. — (ii.) The Se- 
condary Uncials ai-e — G, = I., (Cod. Angclicus 
(Passionei) Home). Saec ix. H, {Cod. Muti- 
nensiSf Hodeoa), of the Acts. Snec ix. (Mo(>- 
quensis), of the (^tholie Epistles. Seee. is.— -O (i.). 
Primary Uncials of the Paul ni K| i- t!^,: N A B C. 
P, (Codex Claromoutanus, t. e. from Clermont, near 
Beaurais, Pkrb, Bibl. Imp. 107), a <3nMon-Latin 
of the PnuUne Epistli-^, r>M(.-c (like D) in the 
xM's^ioo of Bezji, It passed to the Royal Library 
at Paris in llol, where it has since remained. 
The MS. is entii-e except Rom. i. 1-7. The pas- 
sages Rom. i. 27-30 (in Latin, L 24-27) were 
added at the dose of the 6th century, and 1 Cor. xiv. 
13^2 by another ancieut hand. Tht MS. is of the 
middle of the eih eentnry. F, (Codbr AngientA, 
Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B, 17, 1), a Gi^cio-L»tin 
MS. of St. Panl's Epistles, bought by Bentley 
from the Monastery of Heichenau (Augia Major) in 
1718, and left to Trin, r. !', U- his nephew in 17SC. 
It is asiugued to the ytn centuiy. G, ^ L'oJejc 
Boemeriemus. Dresden ), a Graeco-Latin MS., which 
originally former i n pr^rt of the same volume with A. 
The following t ;tguu.'nts are of great value: — H, 
(Codex Coiolinianus. PaiLs, I'ibl. Imp. -02), patt 
of a etkbometrioal IIS. of the 6th centuty, ooBsist« 
log of tirdf* InTSi: two more are at SL M«n> 
burgh. Mj flL-xmbui-g; London), &int.i ninp Hcb. 
i. l-4v. 3; xii. 20-end, and 1 Vmv. xv. 5 Cor. i. 
15; 2 Cor. s. 13««&. 5^ written fai bright red hik 
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in the lOtb century. — (ii.) The S«coodary Undalf 
K, (Corf. Sanqermaneruis, St Pe» 
tcnbargh), a (JraeovLitin MS., of which the 
Greek text was huUj copied from D, aAer it had 
hum tiirioe oonvcMl, aad Is of ao'nmw. The Latin 
text is of some slight value, but has not l)een well 
examined. — D (i.). The Primary Uncials of the 
Apocalypae. MAC. (ii.). The Secondary Uncial 
is — (Cr^ex rattcantu; (Rasilianus), 2oGfJ). 
29. The number of the cursive MS.S. {tninuscuicsj 
in existence cannot be accurately calca ated. Tisch- 
cndorf catalogues about 500 of the Gos^iels, 200 of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 250 of the Pauline 
Epistles, and a little less than 100 of the Apoca- 
lypse (cxdiuiTe of lectioiuunee); but this eauinera- 
tua am omly be Mceptoii tm a rough approihaation. 
90* HiViqg survi-ye<l in outline th<' histor y of lh>> 
tnMmMoB of the written text, and the chief cha- 
nclcrlrtiei of the llSSb in wUdi it Is prawrred, 
we are in n ]v«ition to consider the extent ami 
nature of the rariations which exist iu ditft-rcnt 
copies. It is impcfsible to estimate the number of 
these exactly, but they cannot be less than 120,000 
in all, though of these a very large proportion con- 
sist of differences of spelling and isoIaUxi abeiTations 
of seribM^ and of the nnuiiader oompaivtirely f«w 
nltertiluos are sul B deBU y well sapported to create 
reasonable doult a.-; to the final jtulpTm^nt. Pro- 
ImblT there are oot more than 1600-2U0U places in 
wUn the tnie naAng; to n natter of vneertainty. 
:'>1. V;\rous i-padinc^s are due to different cau$<?s: 
some aixMe from accidental, others from intentional 
alterations o^ the original text, (i.) Aoeidental ra- 
riations or errata, are by far the most numerous 
class, and admit of being i-efcrred to several obvious 
sonroes. («) Some are errors of sound. The most 
frequent firm of this error is called Itadtm, a oon> 
fosion of diffcmt rarieties of the I-aoand, by whidi 
(ot, v) ij, I, ft, t, &•<•., an? consl.nntly interchanged. 
Other Towel-chaoget, as of o and «, ov and s*, &c., 
aeenr. bat teas frequently. Very ftw USB. are 
wholly free from mistakes of this kind, but sorn- 
afaoand in them. 32. (/B) Other variations are due 
to error* of «»i;Af. Tbeee arise conunonly fhm the 
Oflolbsion of jimilnr letters, or from the repetition 
or amissiou of the same letters, or fitmi ttie recur- 
TCBoe of a iiadkr ending in oonsecatire clauses 
whidi oAen canses one to be passed orcr when the 
eye mechanically returns to the copy. To these 
may be added the false division of words in tmn- 
scribias the text from the oantinaoas unosl writing. 

33. OUkt Tarislioas msT be described as errors 
of impression or memory. The copyist after rc;id- 
ing a sentenoe from the text before him often failed 
to reprodace it esactly. He transposed tbo words, 
or substituted a synonym for somp very common 
term, or gave a diiect personal turn to wiiat was 
oljeetiTe before Vaibrtioos of order are the most 
fi^nent, and rery commonly the most puzzling 
questions of textual critici»m. Examples occur iu 
«rery page, almost in every totm of the N. T. 

34. (ii.) Of iatentiooal cfaaafM aone affect the 
expression, otbeis tbe sabsbmoe of the pa.s»a£^. 
''a) The intentional changes iu language aie |iartiy 
ciianges of Hellenistic tonus for those in common 
nae, and partly modffieRtioosof barsh eon stn ie t iong. 
Imperfect constructions are mmpleted in different 
ways. Appai'ent Bolecism<< aj-e corrected. Varia- 
lioos in the orthography of proper names ought 
|)rohBbly to be j-lawi und.'r this h«id. ^5. ' $] 
f bechaoges introduced into the substance of the teit j 
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are generally additions, borrowed either from }ximllel 
passages or from marginal glosses. The first kind 
of addition is particularly ti-equent in the Gospels. 
(ilomm are of more partial oocomnfie. Of all Greek 
MS& Cod. Betae (D) is the most renuufable ftr 
the variety and singularity of tlip t^losses whii h it 
contains. 36. (y) Many of the glosses which were 
introduced into tlte test spring firom the ecdesiasHcri 
n.se of the N. T., just as in the Gospel-t of our own 
Pniyer-Book introductoiy clauses have been inserted 
here and there. These additions are eanmonly 
notes of person or place. Sometimes an emphatic 
clause is added. But the most remarkable lituipoal 
insertion is thedoxology in the I.oi>i"s Prayer, Matt, 
vi. 13; and it is probable that the interpolated 
vem Acts riH. 87 Is doe to a dmttar cause. 87. 
8) Sotnttimrs, though rarely, voiious readings 
noted on the margin are incorporated in the text. 
88. («) Tbe number of readings wMdi sem to 
have lief II nlfprfHl for distinctly dogmatic reasons is 
extremely small. In spile ol tlic great revolutions 
in thought, feeling, and practice through Which the 
Christian Church pa.^sed in fifteen centuries, the 
copyists of the N. '1'. faithfully pr es e r ved, according 
to their ability, the 8aa«d trust committed to them. 
There is not any trsoa <d intaBttoanl revision de- 
signed to give support to cnmot opinion!* (Matt, 
xvii. 21 ; Mark ix. 29; 1 Tor. vii. 5, m>eii s<un ely 
be noticed). The utmost that can be ui^ is that 
internal couideratieBS may have decided tbe cboioe 
nf readings. But the crpm ml effect of these varia- 
tions is scarodj appreciable, nor are the corrections 
of isiaiBed blatorical and geograpbiCBl vrroit much 
more numerous. 39. The great mass of various 
reailings are simply variations in foim. There are, 
however, one or two greater variations of a different 
character. The most important of thsM ara Joba 
Tii. 53-viii. 12; Mark xri. 9-end; Rom. srl. 
25-27. The first stands quite by itself; and tliere 
seems to be little doubt that it contains an antbentic 
narrative, bat not bf tbe band of St. Jofao. Tbe 
two others, taken iu connexion with the last chapter 
of St. John's Gospel, suggest the possibility that 
the apostolic writings ma^ bat« nndergoue in some 
cases authorit.ntive revision. 40. Mann ■scripts, it 
must be remembei-ed, are but one uf the thre« sources 
of textual criticism. The vendoos and patristic faa> 
tattoos are scarcely less important in doubtful cases. 

II. The HifftoRT of the PristedTbxt. — 
1. Thehistoiy of the printed text of the N. T, may 
be diridsd into three periods. The first of these ex- 
tends fWm Ibe hbonn of the ConplalnaiiB ecBleta 
to those of Mill: the second from .Mill to Scholz: 
the third from Lachmann to tlie pi^nt time. The 
critidbm of tbo fbtt period was necessarily tenlaliTa 
and partial: the m.itcrials availabla for the con- 
struction of the text wei-e few, and imperfectly 
known. The sm>nd period marlcs a great progNMt 
the evi<^i^n(«i of M.S'^., of veraions, of KatherSt wai 
i-ollectevi with the greatt^t diligence and raoceae: 
authorities were compared and classified: principles 
of observation and jodgroent were bud down. But 
the inflocnoe of the former period still lingered. 
The thin! jioriixl wa.s intnxluceil by the declaration 
of a new and sounder law. It was laid down 
tliat no right of pocsenion oodd bo pleaded q[afawt 
evidence. The received " text, ns such, was al- 
lowed no weight whatever. Its authority, on this 
view, mnst depend solely on critical worth. From 
fir>t to Irist, in minute details of order and ortho- 
graphy, as well as in graver questions of substootiul 
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lUteratkm, the text mmt be fonncti by a fice aod 
wftltand jodgmeni. Each of these periods will 
now rtqtiire to be notioeJ more in detiiil. — (i). 
From the Cmaplatcnsiun J'oltifjloU to ifill. 2, t/ic 
Oonuftuteiuian Polyglatt. The Latin Vuljrate and 
the Hchrew text of the O. T. had been published 
fome time beftire any part of the original Gi-eek of 
tl(e N. T. Tlie Hymns of Zacluvri.is ;inil ihe Virgin 
(Luke i. 42-56, 6S-80) were Araeaded to a V'eue* 
tiao edition ef • Ftatter of 1486. ThJe wai the 
fii>t pait of the N. T. which was printf^d in Greek. 
Eighteen yean aflterwanlt (1£»04), the tint six 
chflplen «f St. J«lio'« Gospel were iiddad to an 
edition of the poems of Gregorv of N'azinnziis, pul>- 
]i»hed bj Aldus. But tlie glo) j ot piiDtlng the 
first Grttk Testamat is due to tlie princely Canlinal 
XiMENES. This great prelate as early as 1502 
engaged the services of a number of scholars to 
supviintend an edition of the whole Bible in the 
orijptuJ Hebrew and Gi«ek« with the addition of 
ti» Chaldee Targum orOnkdot, the LXX. verAion. 
and the Vulg;»to. The work was executed at Alcaia 
(ComplutuiD), where he had founded a university. 
The VMUM oODtaining the N. T. was prtated Hrst, 
and was completed on Jan. 10, 1514. The whn)f> 
work wiii. uol finished till July 10, X517, about 
four months before the death of the Cardinal. The 
most celebrated men who were engaged on tlie 
N. T., which forms the BAh volume of the entire 
work, were Lebrixa (Nebnssensis) and Stunica. 
Oootiderable discoasioa has been raised aa to the 
1188. which thcj uaed. The editon dewribe theee 
generally as " copies of tlie gi-vatrst accuracy and 
antiquity," sent from the Papal l.ibi-ary at l^me ; 
and in the dedicatioa to Lao adronwledgment ii 
made of his generosity in sending MSS. of both 
" the Old and N. T." The whole qu^liou, how- 
ever, is now ratfaorof bibliographicnl than of critical 
interest. There can be no doubt that the copies, 
from whatever umtx they came, were of late iitc, 
and of the rommoo type. The chief editions which 
follow the Coroplutensiaa in tho miin, are those of 
(Plantin) Antwerp, 1564-1612; (knera, 1609- 
16.'12 ; Main*, 17.!>:i. — 3. The cd!t!>>ns of Erasmus. 
— The history of the edition of EbashuSi which 
was the Rnt pubUM edition of the N. T., is hap- 
pily free from all obscurity. Enismu.s had paid 
considerable attention to the study of the K. T. 
wheD he received an application tinom Froben, a 
printer of Basic with whom he wns ncqwaiiite<l, to 
psepare a Grccii text for tlie press, Krubeu was 
anxious to anticipate the publication of the Com- 
plutenaiaD edition, and the haste with which the 
work of Erasmus was flompleted shows that little 

CfiU'-idcratiou was \>n\d to the exigencies of textual 
cliticism. The request was made on April 17, 1515, 
while Erunoe was in England. The details oT the 
printing were not settled in SepteinWr in the same 
yvar, and the whole work wiu> iiaiftiied iu February 
1516« The work, as Erasmus afterwards oonfesai^, 
was done in reckless hn-ste, and that too in thcmid»t 
of ©liter heavy liurai y labours. The MSS. which 
fonne<i the lims of his edition are still, with one 
eafle|>tioQ. preserved at fieile} and two which he 
vnd Ibr the pivss contaiii tiw corrections of Erasmus 
and the prii u 's marks. The one is a MS. of the 
Goi>pelsof the ItitboentaiTofthe ordioatjlate tjpe 
(vnariked 9 Gosp.): the other a MS. of UwAdi and 
the Kpistle- Acta. Epp.), soinewh.it older but of 
the same general character. Erasmus also made 
•one yee af two other BesleMajQ Gce|>.; 4Acla. 



Epp.) ; the fonner of these is of gieat value, but 
the iraportaat variations from the common tot 
which it offers, made him su«pect that it had bot-n 
altered from the Latin, h'or the Apocalypse he hud 
only an impetftet M8> wMdi hdeoged t*> Ilenchlin. 
The last aiz verses were waiiting«ead thcae he traBa> 
lated from the Latin, a piocess which he adopted in 
other jilaces where it wiis less excusiiLle. TTic re- 
ceived text contains two niemorable instancfit of this 
boU toterpobtioB. Bat he did not insert the testi- 
mony of the heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), an 
net of critical fitithfuiness wltich exposed him to 
the attacks of eocmiei. Af^r his fii-»t edition waa 
publishcl Ernsmus continued his labours on the 
N. T.; and iu March, 1519, a second edition ap- 
peared which was altered in about 400 fdaom» of 
which Mill reckons that 330 were impfovemetii«. 
But his chief labour seems to have been spent upon 
the Latin version, and in exjosins; the " solpcism> 
of the common Voigate, the value of wliich he 
completely mieonderrtood. A third edition vm 
required in 152., when the Complut«n>ian Poln)ott 
also came into circuiatioo. In this edition 1 John t. 
7 was inserted finr the first tinie on the authority of 
the " Codex Britannicus " (». c. Cod. Moutfortianos)* 
in a form which obviously betrays its origin as a 
clumsy translation from tiic Vulgate. The text 
was altered in about 118 places. This edition is 
further remarkable as giving a few (19) varioos 
readings. Three other early editions give u text 
formed fivm the aecond edition of £iB»mus and the 
Aldine, those of Hagenau, 1521, of Cephalaens at 
Strasburej, 1524, of licbelius at B;isle. 1531. Eras- 
mus at length obtained a copy of the Cdtofduteusiaa 
tert, end in hia fourth edition in 1527, gave some 
various leadings from it in addition to those whicli 
he Iiad already uoted, and it to correct Im. 
own text ill the Apocalypse in 90 places, while 
elsewhere he introduced only IG changes. His filUi 
and last edition (1535) diflci s only in 4 places from 
the fourth, and uefoorth edition arterwajdii became 
the bosB of the zemived teat.— 4. editions of 
Stepfietu. — ^The aeene of oar history now changes 
from Basle to Paris. In 1543, Simon de Colines 
t COLLNA£US) published a Greek text of tlie N. T., 
corrected in abont 150 plaon on fresh MS. au- 
thority. Not long afler it apjicnr&^, R. Estienoe 
(STEPHAMU8) puUiaiied hij> iiist edition (1546), 
which was based on a collation of MSS. in the Royal 
Libinrr with the rnrn|il uten-ian text. He gives 
DO detailed description oi ilie MSS. which be ased, 
and their character can only be discovered by the 
quotation ot thdr rei^ings, which is given in the 
thi)d edition. A second Mition vei y dosely resem- 
bling the first both in fonn and text, having the 
same preface and the same number of pages and 
ikMS, was publidnd in 1549; but the greet editioo 
of Stephens is that kr.own as the Regio, published 
in 1550. Of the authuritica which he quoted most 
have bee^dnee identified. They were the Complu- 
tettsian text. 10 MSS. of the Gosp. h, 8 of the Acts, 
7 of the Catholic Epi^tle^, 8 of tlie I'lml no Epistles. 
2 of the Apocalypse, in all 15 li^tMu t MSS. One of 
these was the Codex Bezae (D). Two have Mt vet 
been recognised. The collation! were made by me 
son Heni-y Stephens. Less than thii ty changes wf u- 
made on Mi>. authoritr i and except in tlie Apoca- 
lypse, wbidi fellows the Compluten^ Utt most 
closely, " it 1 ii;!'v ever deseits the last 1ttir:i of 
Eiasmus" (Tr^elies). Numerous instances occur 
hkwhiebSlqtedcNita his foimar teit and all 
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hi$ i£8S. to mten ao Emmian reaiiing. Stcpbeiu 
IwiUfaliaiafeaith edition in 1557 (Gemra), wltieh 

is on!y remarkable .is giving for llie fii->t tin 
preseot divinnD into verses. — d. T/te miitioiis of 
Btaa <md EUe9ir.-^VtMng can illustrate more 
dcirly tbe deftdencj among scholars of the first 
elcfMDts of the textual chticUm of tlie N. T. than 
the Muntations of Brza (1556). This rreat divine 
obtained from H.. Stephens a copy of the N. T. in 
which he had noted down rarious readings from 
about twenty -five MSS. and from the early editions, 
bat be naed the coUectioo ntlier Ibr eiq;etKal tban 
for critical purpoeea. Tbe Greek text of Ben 
ilcdicate.l to Qiiwn Elizabeth) Wivs printinl hy 
H. Stepbeoa io 1565, and again in 1576 f but bis 
diief edition wee tlie tMrd* printad in 1589. wUdi 
I oiilikined readin:"^ from the ^ ch'r.-^ Hatie and 
Vktromantimva. Other tuitions by licr^ appeared 
ia ISSB^t 1598| and his (third) text found a wide 
currency. Among other editions which were wholly 
or in piii basoti upoa it, thoic of the ELZEVii;s 
atone n><]ii}i-e to be noticed. The first of tlieee 
editions, famoas for the bM«^ of tiidr oieeatfon> 
was published at Leyden hi 1624. It ie not known 
\rho actod editor, but the text is mainly that ot* 
the third edition of Stephens. Induding erery mi- 
note ^nlatieo in ovtiiogniphy, ft HBm fraoi this 
ill 278 places. In these cases it ir<>neiaHy nijiw«! 
with Beza* more mrely it differa from both, either 
\if typepnphioel errors, or perhaps by manu- 

Mript anthority. In tho ^erond edition (Lcydi'ii, 
1633) it was announced that the text was thai 
which was univertally nedffod. From this time 
the Eberirian text was genei'ally repeintod on 
the continent, and that of the third edition of 
Stephens in England, till quite recent times. — ii- 
Dnm Mm to ScM*^ — 6. TIm aeoond period of 
the history of the printed text nay be treated 
with leas detail. The fii'st important collection 
of Tarioos readings was given by Walton in the 
6th TOlonw of fate Mygtott. The Syriac, Arabic, 
.Aethiopic, and Penian versions of the N. T., 
together with the nvdiogs of Cod. Alfx., were 
printed in the 5th vdouM together with tbe text 
of Stephens. To these were added io the 6th the 
readings adlected by Stephens, others from an 
edition by Wechel at Frank f'o:t (1697), the read- 
ings of the CodUeea Bna$ and C^nxinionl., and of 
Ibnitecn other HSS. which had hen collated nnder 
tlje care of Archbp. ITsshcr, A few more MS. rend- 
irigs were given by CukcelLaeus (de CourceJIes) 
in an edition pabUihed at Aanelotte, 1658, Ik;., 
but the gretit names of this period continue to be 
those of Englishmea. Tbe readings of the Coptic 
and Gothic versioan weie fii-st given in the edition 
of (Bp. Fell) Oxford, 1675; e-J. Gregory, 1703; 
but the grmte^t service which Fell rendered to the 
criticism of the N. T. was the libera] eocoungement 
wrhieh he garo to MiU. The worlc of Uiu, (cf. 
OxBO. 17(y7; Amatelod. od. Roeter. 1710; ether 
copies hare on the title-page 1723, 1746, kc.) 
TtmAM an epoch in tbe history of tbe JN. T. text. 
There ia nraeh ta it which wiD not bear the teet of 
historical inqniry, much that is impovfet*t in the 
materials, much that is crud« and capricious iu 
cfi Ce ie m. hot when tvery drawbocic haa m«i made, 
the edition remains a splendid monnment of the 
laboors of j\ life. The work occupied Drlill about 
tliirty years, and was fin»hed only a foilnight be> 
fore bis (kath. One great merit of Mill was that 
he Twgfimi ^ importance of endi ehnmt of 
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criUcal evtdcnoe, &a tcstinMny of MS& Tmdans 
and dtatiena, aa well oa IntemaT evidence. In par- 
ticular he asserte l the claims of the Lntin vei^ion 
and maintained, agaimt much opposition, eveu from 
his patron Bp. Mil, ttw great valoe of patriatie 
quotations. He had also a clear view of the neces- 
sity of forming a general estimate of liie chai-acter 
of each authority, aud descrilwd in detail those of 
which he made use.— 7. Among those who had 
known and valued Mill was K. Bkntli^y, tlie 
greatest of English scholars. In his earliest work, 
in 1691, Jienti^liad expieiaed generoua adrointion 
of the bbonn of Hill, and afterwarde, in 1713, in 
hit Remarks, tiinmphantly lefuteti the charges of 
impiety with which they were a^led. But Mill 
hM only **aeeunioktMl rarioua radinge ae a 
prompti:ary tn the jndicion.s and critical ie;\Jer;* 
ikntley would nialie use ot' tliat pi-omptuai y .... 
and not leave the render in doubt and suspense ** 
{Answer to Bemnrks, iii. 503). With this view 
ha announced, in 1716, his intention of publishing 
an otlition of the Creek Testament on the authority 
of the oldest Greek and Latin iiSS., " etactir h it 
waa in the host camples at the tineof tbe (AnudI 
of Nice, so that theie shall not be twenty words 
nor even pailides* difference " (iii. 437 to Archbp. 
Wake). Bwtkf ONithtned hie hboota till 19V9. 
-After that time they seemed to have ceased. The 
tioubksi iu whidi be was involved render it uoae- 
cessai-y to seek for any other explunatioii of flw 
suspension of his work. — H. Tiie conception ot 
Beutiey wiu in advance Loth of tac spirit of }ii» age 
and of tbe materials at his command. Textual 
ciitioifln was forced to mdeigo a long discipline 
before it was prepared to ioUow oat his principles. 
Dujing this time Gei-man scholare held the first 
place. Foremost among itese waa Bbkqel (1637- 
1 753), who waa led to atody the tariatkna of the 
N. T. from a devout .sens*' of the infinite value of 
eveiy divine word. His nieiit in discerning the 
existence of families of documents has been already 
noticed (i. §12) ; but the evidence before him was 
not suiHcieut to 2>bow the paramount authority of 
the most ancient witnesses. The labours of Wet- 
stein ((1693-1754) formed an important epoch in 
the hi9toi7 of the M. T. His Greek Testament did 
not app^iear till 1751-2 at Amsteidam. Tbe great 
seiYice which VVetatetn rendered to eacred criticism 
was by the collection of inateriale. Be made nearly 
a.s gre;it an a lvance on Mill as MiU hail made on 
tliose who pteceded him. But in tbe use of his 
matcfiab he ahowed little critkal taet.— 9. It waa 
the work of GriesraCIJ (1745-1812) to place the 
compai-ative value of existing docutQcat& iu a clearer 
light. His first editions were based for the most 
part on the critical collections of Wetsltin. Ki t 
long atteiwai-ds Mattuaei published an edition 
baaed on the accurate collation of Moscow MSS. 
Theeo new material* were Atrther increased bj tbe 
eolleetions of Alter (1786-7), Birch, Adier, and 
Moldeohawer (1788-1801). as well as by the la- 
boum of Giie^Mcb hinuelf. And when Gricebadi 
pnhlidied hi* aeoond edition (1766-1806, Snd ed. of 
vol. 1. by D. Schidz, 1827) he made a noble use cf 
the natenaia Uius placed in his hands. His chief 
en'or waa that he altered the received text inatvil 
of constnictir)}j tbe text afresh ; but in acuteness, 
vigour, and candour he st.inds below no editor of 
the N. T., and his jud^ient will always retain a 
peculiar value.— 10. Tbe edition of SCUOLZ con- 
tiftvtad nwve in appearenco than nalttj to the far> 
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thcFance of ciilicwn (18J0-l8:i6). Thia kburious 
K'holar collected a greater n^Ahs ot' varioku reading* 
Uiao had bam brought togeiiMr betbn^ but hia 
work b nry {iMocante« and hit own oollatioiif 
singularly KuperGcial. — iii. Fio n L ichiiKum to the 
vrtmU tuiM.— >U. In tbe rear after the bublicatioa 
of the firrt volwiw of Schoh's K. T. « mmU odttion 
:ip[Mnu«d ia a wn'es of clasi>ical texU prepartd by 
Laciimann (t 1851). Id this the admitted prin- 
ciples of acholai ship were for the iii-st time applml 
throughout to the construction of th«^ t*'xt ot' the 
Ji. T. Tiu! pi"CM:rii>tive jight of the tcj-ins rc- 
ceptut was wholly act aside, and the text iti e\-ery 
port was F^ulated bj ancient authority. Lach- 
tnatm deli^^hted to qaote Bentley as his great pre- 
cursor (jT;; but thcie WiUi ar) important dilfereiK^ 
in their immediate aims. Boatky believod that it 
wotttd bo poHibIt to obtain tbe true feit ^tectly by 
a compariMn of the ulJcbt (heck nutlioiities viili 
theoldast MSS. ofthe Vulgate. Afterwards vety 
inportaot remains of the earlier Latin venieae were 
di^rerod, and the whole q • - ;i w.xs coiii|ili'Mtf"i 
by the collection of fi«*h dijcunieuts. Lacliniaim 
therefore wished in the first instance only to girc 
the oarrcDt text of the fourth oentuiy, which mi^ht 
then become the basis of further criticism. This 
at Iciut W.1-S n great step towards the truth, though 
it must not be accepted as a final one. Bnl Lacb* 
nuuui'e oAitioo, great ita meritt are as a fivkt 
•ippc.tl to ancient evideiit-e, i> not without serious 
tauits. The materials on wliich it was based 
were imperfect. The range of patrielie dtationa 
was !im t iiiLitt-arily. The rxvlu>ion of tJie 
Oiieittai vmioos, hut^ever neceasoiy at the time, 
lift a wide ntargiu for later change. Tlie neglect 
of primary oipures often neccwitatod al<soIute con- 
Udenoe on slender MS. authority.— 12. Tlie diief 
detects of Lnchmann'H edition anse from deficiency 
of authoiitios. Another German achoiar, Tisoiien- 
SOBP, has daroted twenty years to enlarging our 
accurate knowledge of ancient MSS. Tlie first 
editiou of Tischei^orf (1841) has now no special 
claims for notice, bi his seoood (I.eipsic) editieo 
fI84y^ he fully accepted the great |.rinrij-l«' "f 
Lachuiami, that the text "must be sought solely 
fiNNB ancient authoriticB» and not from the so-called 
netired edition," and gave many of the ivs\\\t& of 
his own laborious and valuable coliaUoiis. During 
the next few years Tischendorf prosecuted his la- 
bours on lliSS. with nnwesried diligence, and in 
18554 be published his third (serenUi) eritical 
edition. The text, except in details of ort}iogni|ihy, i 
exliibits geuetiUly a retrograde moi'ement fixun the 
mast ancient testimony. The PivlegenMna are cop- 
ious .inJ of interest. — 1!. SImnwhile the wund 
study ot jiiiaed ciitici.'ni h.ul iivivtsd ia i^luglaiid. 
In 1844 THEr.Ki.i,i:s pul-lishc<.i m edition of the 
Apocalypse in Greek and Kni:li»h, and announced 
an edition of the N. T. The tii^t j«u t, conUining 
.*^t. M.ilthfw an<i St. Mark, appeared in 1857 ; the 
second, completing the Ooqwls in 1861. This 
edition of Trefsllfs diflbra fiom that of Lachmann 
by the greater width of its critical foundation ; and 
from that of Tischendorf by a more constant ad- 
hermce to ancient evideofle. Tbe editiona of Knapp 
(1797, &c), Vater (1824), Tiftm-.nn '1820. kc ), 
and Hahn (1840, &c.) have uo peculiar critical 
value. Meyer ( 1829, Lc.) paid gnatcr nttentioa to 
the revision of the te.\t which arcotnpmiies his gr<Mt 
oommentaiy ; but his criticul uote» are utien arbt- 
tmj and nnaatisactoiy. In tba Gredc Tostament 



of Alibrd, as in that of Meyer, the text is subsidiary 
to tlte commentate ; but it is impoesibltr cot to 
notke tlie important advance which has been mad<> 
by the oditar in true prineiplts of eritldsm dnnn<; 

th'' ciiurve of its publit^itiou. — 14. resitlt-s tli».' 
aitical editions of tbe text of the K. T. various 
eoUectiena of readinga bavo been published aspiK 
ralely, which cannot be wholly omitted. In ad- 
dition to those already mentioned (§9/ the mo»t 
important are by Kinck, Lucvhnxtio Critioa, 1830 ; 
Uf chf, Codicuin MSS. A'. T. Gr. aliquot ituigni- 
onim in JJibl. Jidj, . .. colUtio 1847 ; Scrivener, 
,4 CoUatim of about Ttemty Greek MSS. of the 
Hdi) Go^pelM . . 1853; A Trmscript of ike 
Cod. Aug., mKk a fvU CoBatim of F>fty MSS, 
i s:> ' ; and E. da Mutall, of Buasmn WSSL (N. T. 
1848). 

III. PmwcTPtKiorTBmjAtCMTicnni-— The 

uork of tlie ni'ir can never Vjc sli;ip«^;l 1 v - t tiite 
rules. The foiui^U enunciation of principles \s but 
the firat step in the process of revision. Canons ef 
critici.<im are more frequently corollaiies tlian laws 
uf piooednre. Yet such canoiu arc not without 
use in marking the OOOrse to be followed, but thVT 
are intended only to guide and not to di^eose with 
the exercise of tact and scholanliip. Whist appears 
to be the only sound system of criticism will be 
seen iit>m the mJes which follow.— 1. Uxt 
mmt throughouth* iht»mkud bg teUme* mMimt 

alwtcitio awi ; j -'m/ 'I'n? riijfit to printed edit iim. 

The recetred text roar or may not ba correct to any 
partiedar case, bat tUs moat be ddanuined solely 

by an appenl to thf origin.i! nuthurities. Nor i* it 
right even to ats.sume the i^'dved text as our basii^ 
The qu«<ition beloi-e us is not What is to be changed t 
but. What is to ba readl — 2. Every element of 
evidence miut be t(J,ai iuto acamnt before a deci- 
iioH is made. Some uncertaintr roust necessarily 
remain; ibr, when it is aaid tliat the text nrasi 
rest upon cvideoea, it is implied that it mnst rest 
on an examination f f tic wli Ir i i ienro. But it 
can never be said that tbe mines of aiticism are 
ednoated* Toa»liidti«niotachMWHi«f arrarftia 
neces.'uiry to take .account of evt'iy tftsiimony. Tbe 
ti'ue text mu«t (.xs n rule) explain all variatioos, 
and the ma<-t recent forms may illustrate the original 
one. — 3. The relative rreujht of the SiTtral cl<is$et 
of evidence is modified by theu- ijeiuric c/toracter. 
Mnnu^cnpts, versions, and citations, the three great 
claiass ot extnval antboritica fiv the text, am 
obrloQsly open to chameterbtie errors. The fim 
are po<uliarly liable to enors from tr.uiscnption. 
1 he two last are liable to this cause of oomipuon 
and also to othei*. The fcnlaa of the kngusgt 
into whidi t!i" tnn>Iation is m;ule mny rr^un.- ilie 
inUoduction < t c ounectiog particle;; or woixb of 
reference, u r.ui tj« aesD from tlio italidsed wenb 
in the A. V. «;ll ^^e•^ or marginal aiiiiititms are 
more likely to y^i^t into tlie text iu the process uf 
transUtion than in that of transcription. Quota- 
tions, on tiio other baud, are oflen psrtiai or fimo 
memory, and long use may give a traditioBa] finty 
to a hlight confusion or adaptiition of piissajjc* of 
Scripture. These grounds of inaccuracy are, how- 
ever, easily de ts s inui a d , and thar» is genemlly little 
ditii i.ltr ill I'P' iiiing wliether the nMideiing uf a 
v«u°!-ion or the testimony of a Father can be l';ii> ly 
quoted. It is a tar more serious obstacle to thr- 
ciitiad use of tliese atithon'ties that the text* of the 
veraimis and Fatiiera geiKrally are in a vaj impei^ 
lactstnlA. AanfittMnl rah tfaa en^naaoTbeth 
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nwjr be trusted where they di^«r from the late tcit ' 
afthe N. ImtwhcM tbef agree with tUt tpitml 

other enrly aiithoritiee, there is reasoD to entertain 
ftciufiicionof oorruptioD. The evidence of versions 
HMj ebttir •& once that a MS. itHdini^is « tnmscrip- 
tural eiTor ; and the absence of their support throw* 
doabt upua readings othenri^ of Ute highlit probo- 
lulitf. The testimony of an earlj Father is again 
Kuflicient to give preponderating weight to alight 
MS. authority: and since versions and Fathers go 
back to a time anterior to any existing U6S., they 
furniah a staiidaitl bj wbi«h w« may nentan the 
eoofomtity of any llS. with the tnoat fdMint t«it. 
— 4. T/iC mere prepondcr n numbers I't in 

itself of no tetight. If the multiplication of copies 
•f Om N. T. \ud bfltn iittir«nii, it it wMwt tint 
the number cf later copies preserved from the 
nccideots of time would have tar exceeded that of 
the earlier, yet no one would have preferred the 
fuller testimony of the 13th to the si-inticr dcitii- 
ments of the ilh century. — 5. The titore aneimi 
rotdmg is generally prtftrcMe. Thia principle 
MMDS to be almost a trtunid— 6. The maraanoifnC 
readinij is tfeneralfy tkt rmiing of the men em- 

eient IfSS. This proposition is fully - t d Sishi^ by 

« oooaparisoD of expUdt early tattimooy with thie 
ttttoftbeoidHtogiica. It woaMbailraQge, indeed, 
if it were otiierwise.— 7. The ancient text » • 'ffni 
preserved mtbUtmtiaUt/ in recent copi^. But while 
the mat aodnt espiaB, aa a wheA, pre the most 
ancient text, yet it is hy no means fonfine<! exdu- 
sirelj ta tham. The text ot D iu the Go^pels, how- 
evar modi it Has been iuterpolatcd, preserves in 
several cases almost alone the true reading. Other 
MSS. exist of almost every date, which contain in 
the main the oldest teit. — .S. The a<]reement of 
aneient USS^ or nf MSS. ootUainuig an ancient 
text with atf tke earUeet vertteme and dtaUeme 
inarhs i r rfar'n readinij. The final argument in 
favour of the text of the most anci«Dt copies lies in 
dia flanUiied su^rt whlah thaf nealT* in dumw> 
loistic pnss.tgcs from the most ancient versions and 
patriotic citations. The leading of the oldest MSS. 
is, as a general rule, npheld by the true reading of 
Vei-sions and the certain tr- timnnv of the Fathers, 
wb«i« this can be a»certAiiit\i. — y. The disagreement 
cf the most ondent etuthorUies often marks the 
existence of a com^ion anteriot* I* tkem. But 
ft ii.-ippcns by no means rarely that tht moat ancient 
.Tutiiorities arr (!i\ i ic<!. I;i ti\i- r.tfie it is necessniy 
to reooenise an alternative reading. — 10. 'The argu- 
numt jrem Memal cafibaetf is ahoat^a preearkm. 
If a reading is in .ici-oitlancc witti th«- i-.trnl style 
of the wiiter, it may be said on the on«! side that 
thia 6ct is in its favour, and on tba other that an 
IKute copyist probably changed the exceptiotifti ex- 
pr e ss ion for the more usual one: e. g. Matt. i. 24, 
it. 14, 1^ Sl» Ibc If a reading is more emphatic, 
it may be arged that the sense is improved by its 
adoption : if Ten emphatic, that scribes weia habit- 
ually inclinefi to prefer ^trons^pr terms: e.g. Matt. 

13, Ti. 4, &e.— 11. The mors diffiatU reading 
A pre/eraih la M* tktqtler. Except In caaaa cf 
obvious corruption this canon prob.ih!y holds good 
without exoeptioa, in questions of language, con- 
ctraetioii* and sense. — 12. TVie shorter read^ is 
generally prefercAle to the longer. This Kinon is 
vciy o/io) ooinddeot with the former one ; but it 
■dmita aba «f a vicUr application. Except in very 
rare crw*s c<'pyists never omitted intwitionally, while 
thej constantly introduced into the Itut maipnal 
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glosses and even varioas readingii,i^l3. That read- 
ing is preferable tdMsA ea^pbcN* ike origin of the 

others. This rule is chiefly of ust in csuscs of great 
complicatioOi and it would be impossible to find a 
better aaanplt than ana (Marie li. 22) «hidi hm 
been brought forward by Titcbendoif fora difltawit 
purpose (N. T. Tnu;]. pp. zuiii-iv.). 

IV. TiiE LANouaaK or nm New Testa- 
JCEXT. — I. Tho enstem conquests of Alexander 
opvuul A ucnv litld for the development of the Greek 
language. It may be rorusonably doubted whether 
a spedio Maoedooiaa dialect is not a mere fiction of 
gniinmarians ; but increased freedom, both in form 
and construction, w.xs n necessary consequence of the 
wide dilfasioQ of Gi-eek, Kvcu io Aiistotle there 
is a great lifcinrion from tiie cHaaaieal alndarf of 
purity, thouph the Attic tormcd the basis of hin 
language ; aitd the r'm of tlie common or Qreoian 
dialect is dated fiom his time.*— 9. At na jdnee 
could the coiTuption \v:\\ c 1 . en rnriter or mon» 
lapid than at Alexandria, wiiere a motley popula- 
tion, aa ff fii in active commerce, wiopted Omk aa 
their cooamon medium of communication. And ft 
is in Alexandria that we must look for the origin of 
the language of the New Testament. Two distinct 
elements were combined in thia marvdlooa <tia)ect 
which was destined to preserve far ever the fbUcst 

tidings of tbr (liupH, f ii: llu:' o-m- A<\<- iliri fwas 
Hebrew conception, on the other Greek expiessiOQ. 
The thoughu of the Eaat were wedded to the worAi 
of tlie West. This \v:ih n'^compltshed by the gmJiK-il 
trunsktion of the Hebrew Scriptures into the rer^ 
wttttkr Greek.— 3. The Greek of the LXX., like 
the English of the A. V. or the Gei-man of T.nther. 
naturally determined the Greek dialect of the m.-u'u^ 
of the Jews. It is more correct to call the N. T. 
dialect UcUMiiatie than Aicaandrin^ though the 
ftrm hy which it it ehavadcriaed iiny have been 
peculiarly AlexnnJrine at first,— 4. The p isiriun 
of Palestine was peculiar. The Aramaic (Syro- 
ChaUaie), which vaa the nalidnal dialect after (be 
Return, existed side by side with the Grefk. Both 
languages seem to have been generally understocKi, 
though, if we may judge from other inatances of 
bilingual countries, the Ai-nmaic would be the 
chosen language for the common inteixxiune of 
Jews (2 Maoc. vii. 8, 21, 27). It was in tUa ka- 
gtiagp^ wa may believe, that our Lord was accas- 
tomel to teach the people ; and it appears tbtt He 
used the same in the more puMUc acts of His life 
(Mark iu. 17, v. 41, vii. U\ Matt, um 46: John 
1.48; cf. Jolmn.16). But tfaa haUtnal nt of 

the LXX. is a snflirirnt prnnf of the familiarity of 
the Palestinian Jews with the Greek dialect; and 
the judicial proceedings before Pilato naathafcbtan 

conducte^l in Hm'k — 5. 'I'hf Rnmnn occupation of 
Syri«i was not nitc^eiher witiiout influence upon 
the hinguage. A considerable number of Latin 
words, chi^y referring to acts of government, 
occur in the N. T., and they are probably only a 
sample of larger innovations. Other words in com- 
mon uaa were of Shemitic, Penrian, or Egyptian 
origin.— 6. The language wlildi Was moalded vnder 
these various influrin f-; presents many pciMill r tii . 
both philological and ezegetical, which have not yet 
been pfamd in a dear l^i, Far a laag thne' It 
has lieen most strangely assumed that the lingruistic 
forms preserved in the oldest MSS. are Alexan- 
drine and not in the widest sense HitBenistic, and 
on the other hand that the Aramaic modifications 
of the N. T. phraseology lemove it from the sphere 
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«f itiiot gnmnMtiad anal jni, Thcit onma an 
mewwriiy fttal to all real adfanet to tin aoomat* 

ftudy of the word- or n-o of the npostolic writ- 
ings. Id detail compni-aUvelj little i-enuuns to be 
doaa, Imt a philoiophtail rvew of the N.T. lanfoafEt 
as a whole is yet to be desired. — 7. The foi-mal H!:- 
feiwiccs of the Greek of the N. T. from cl:«sia<l 
Greek are faiily diflercnc'ei of vooibnlary aod p.nrtl7 
ditferences of instruction. Old wnnls arc chajiged 
in ortltography or in iiiflet:tion, new words and i-ar« 
or novel ooostruciions are introduced.— 8. The pc< 
culkuitiea of the N. T. laogai^ which hare been 
hitherto mentioMd have onljr a nn« and remote 
toiint'xion wi'li i:iterpiptitioa. They illu^tin'j' n imv 
or icM the geueral hiitory of the decaj of a Ian- 
gnafF. Otlrar peeailaritiaa h«v« « moi* InportaBt 
beaiins on the sense. Three are in part Hebraisnts 
(Arnnuu&nisy in (1) expression or (2) construction, 
and in p,\i t (3) modifications of lan^oge result- 
ing from the subsUnce of Uie Christiiui revehition. 
(1) The general chai'acleiis.tic of Hebraic exjnession 
is viridneaa, as simplicity is of Hcbmic syntax. 
Hence there is found constantly ia the N. T. a per- 
Moalify of hnguagc (if the phrase may be used) 
which Is foreign to classical Gj^I;. M <'■.:<■ time 
this occurs in the subatiUitioo of a pregnant meta^ 
phor Ibr • staipla wonl ; at aMthar thne la tiw «m 
of prepositions in place of cn*os ; nt another in the 
use of a ririd phrase for a jireposltion ; nud some- 
times the one personal act h used to describe the 
whole spirit and temper. (2) The chief poculiari- 
ties of the syntjuc of the JS. T. he ia tba repro- 
duction of Hebrew forms. Two great fcature>i by 
which it is disUnguiahcd from daarical mtas may 
ba fpeeially singled osL It ia narkedly dofietont 
in the use ofpiitii I s .ind of oblique and p.irticipia] 
'ioostiuctions. bvnteocca ar« mora fi^tWDtly co> 
ordinated than rabordiiiatod. Om daaae fiillowB 
.mother rather in the way of constructire pai'nl- 
lelisni than by distinct logical aequence. Only the 
simplest words of connexion ara Qsed in place of 
the subtle varieties of expression by which Attic 
writers exhibit the inteidepndenct: of iiumerous 
idn)5. Coa^tructiou8 which are moat distinctly 
Hebraic are not tfaoM which giva the deraart H»> 
brew colouring to dM F. T. dietton, bat rather that 

JX"! V.-, monotony fiiiin wliid;, i}ir>ir_^'li cor- 
rect iu iDdiridunl clauses, is wholly foj-eign to the 
▼IgiHir and olartioity of elaateat Gratk. Tba ob^ 
nictcr of the style lies ia ila total tSed and not 
in M'pai-able el«meuUi. (3) The purely Christian 
element in the N. T. requires the most careful 
handling. Words and phnw><: nliTrj!\ jnitialiy 
ojrrent were transfigured by emLfjdyiaK "t'w truths, 
nnd lor ever consecrated to their «rvicc. To trace 
the histoi-T of thaia is a delicate question of iexico- 
grnphy which baa not yet beet thoroughly ex- 
amined. There is a d.ui^^er of confounding the 
apostolic usage co the one aide with earlier Jewish 
utagii, aod oo the other with later ec de a laa ti c ri 
tciminolojjT.— <>. For thr l.ingn.nge of the N. T. 
calls for the tiercm of the most rigorous criticism. 
The complexity of the elennents which it iorolres 
makes the inquiry wider and deeper, but does not 
.set it aside. 'I he overwiielming importance, the 
manifold expression, th» gmdual development of 
the mcaaage wliidi it cenveja, oaU for moii> intense 
derotioo ia tite nee of erery faculty trained in other 
.schools, but do not suppress iuquin,-. The litend 
sense of the apostolie wntiiig» roust be gained in the 
«tme way » the literal scnee of any other writings, 
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by the iatimt use of ereiy appliance of scbolanUp^ 
and the most complete ooofidenee in the wetmry 

.md absolute conn«;'' n < f" sronl* and thoughts. 
No variation of pluase, no peculiarity of idiom, 
no chang|e of tense, no change of order, can be 
iirt;lected. The truth lies in tl»e whole crpression, 
and no one can presume to set aside any part 
tiivial or indifferent. — 10. The importance of in- 
vestigating most patiently and most faithfully the 
literal meaning of the sacred text must be fitlt with 
tenfold force, when it is remembered that the literal 
sense is the outward cmfaodimeot of a spiritoai 
sense. wlHeli lies beneath and qnldcens ertiy part 

Sew Taar. rTsuMPETS, Feast of.1 
Vtd'tk. ThedeaoeDdMtsafMailihvaiwwHag 

the Netliinim who retqnwl With Zembbabel (Stf. 
ii. .^4 ; Neb. vii. .')G). 

Ha'tlb, a city of Judnli (Josh. sr. 43 only), la 
the district of tlie Shcfelali or Lowland, one of the 
.^ame group with Keikh aod Mareshah. To Eo&ebiui 
and Jerome it was evidently known. They place 
it oQ the road betwean ikleuthciopolis and Hebra^ 
7 or 9 (Eoerib.) ttflea fltn tibe former, and tiwre it 
.still .stands under the almost iden'i ;il n mio oi' Beit 
A'dsab, or Chirbfh Ncutibf 2\ hours from Beit J£brm, 
on a rising ground at the eonthera end of tha tBd|f 
rs-.^Hr, and with KdkhwMLlianafaai within tmf 

di&taaee. 

Niblias, a deity of the A rites, introduced by 
them into Samaria iu the time of Shalmaneser (2 K. 
xvii. 31). Tlierc is no cxilain iDfonnation as to 
the character of the deity, or the foim of the idol 
so named. The Babbina derived the natna from a 
Hdnvw root ntftadk, **te baHE,''aiid hoieeaaaigBad 
to it the figure of a dog, or a d(i>g-heoded man. 
Thett is no A priori improbability in this: the 
E|7ptiani warwipped the dog. Some iLdlcatieoa 
ol the woi-ship of the dog hare bwn found in Syria, 
a ouloasal figui^ of a dog having fononei'ly existed 
between Be^tus and Tripolis. It is still man; to 
the point to obsen e that on one of the slabs fouod 
at Khombad nnd represented by Botta (pi. 141), 
we have the front of a temple depicted with an 
aninai naar tha entrance, whidi can be ncthiiig elae 
than a bitdi enekling a puppy, tha head m the 
animal having, however, dissppeaied. According 
to another equally unsatisfactory theory, Mibhas u 
idenUfied with the god of the nether worid of the 

Sabin-i wnrshij.. 

Nib sluui, one of the six cities of Judah f Josh. 
XV. ij'l) which were in the distriel <^ tlw Midber 
(A.V. •'wilderness"). Under the name of Nempsan 
or NebtMin it is mentioned by Euscbius and Jerome, 
but with no attempt to fix its position. 

Niea'MB^ the aan of PaUndus (2 Maca TiiL 9), 
a ^eral win was engaged in the Jewidi wats 
uudiT .\niic-:-liiiL-. Kji![-;i.iiii'^ and Di-'metrius I. He 
took part in the first expedition of Lysios, B.C. 166 
(1 Haec iii. 38), and wae delMled with hn Mlofw- 
commander at Emmnu^ M Mnrr. iv ; rf. '? Macr. 
vlli. 9 AT.). After the death of Antiochii* l::upator 
and Lysias, he stood high in the fiivoiir ofAaiMUlu 
(I Mace. vii. 26), who nppohited him governor of 
Juda^ (2 Mace xiv. 12), a command which he 
readily undertook as one "who bare dendly Lite 
unto Israel" (1 Uaoc. rii. S6}. At fint ha aaams 
to have endeavoored to win the c enfi d eBW of JiKlaa» 
but when hla treacherous designs wci^ illsco%-ei ed be 
had recourae to Tioleace. A battle took place at 
CaphamdaMt wUdi waa iodacfaNa in ita nnlli; 
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but sbortlT aAer Jadw met him at Adaaa (bx. 161;, 
■nd bt Ml *' tbt tMitHe." A fmnd rout 

followed; nnd the !3th of Adnr, on which the en- 
gi^eineot took pinoe, the day bef ore Mardodieus' 
daj," was ordained to be kcptlbr ever aa a festiral 
(1 Mace. Tii. 49; 2 Blacc. xr. 36). Theie are 
some dMcrepAncies between the namitives in the 
two books of Maccabees as to Niojinor. Intenml 
erideooe is decidedly iu faroor of 1 Maoc,«a& Oa« 
of the first seren deacons (Acta vi. 5). 

iricoda miu, a Fharisw, a ruler of the Jews, and 
toKher of israel (Joba iii. 1, 10), wfaoM Mcni vvit 
to oar Lord was the oocadon of th* dbeoarsa 
corded only by St, John. T^i - high station of 
Nicodemus as a member of tlie JewUi SonlMdrim, 
and the amowed seom under wbicfa the rulers eoa- 
cealoi their inward conviction (John iii. 2) th:if 
Jes.u5 Visa a teodict n&it from God, are suUicieut to 
account for the secrecy of the intei-view. A con- ; 
stttutional timidity is discy^i-nible in the chai^cter of! 
the inquiriag Phariite. Tluis the few woidit which , 
he interpofod against the nish injustice of his oel' 
lo^gwi «n GsotioMlj restod oo a giami principle 
(Mm SO), Mid belnj tra IndKallon ofblfl fkjth 
in the Galilein whom his sect despised. And even 
wbea the power of Christ's lore, manilbted oa the 
CMM, iMd wade the iMot timid diaoipki boM, NIoo. 
dcman doM not cotne forwaitl with his .^plcodid 
git^ of atlectioo until the example had been set by 
one of his own rank, and wealth, and ttatiiMi in 
society (rix. 39;. In the:-e three notices of Nico- 
demus a iiobK' candour asd a simple love of trtitii 
shine out in the midst of hesitation and fear of 
nun. We can therefore eoaily briiere the tradition 
tfaait after the mu rre dk m he became a professed 
disciple orChn>t. .-uid recfivc^i hnptism at the hands 
of Peter aod John. AU the rest that is reoorded of 
Urn la blghlf ttbeenaJn. If the Nioodemna of SL 
John's Go>peI he identical with the Nicodemus Ben 
Gorion of ibe Talmud, he must hare lived till the 
Mi cf Jerusalem, which k not impesdUe, sinee the 
term y*puy. in John iii. 4, may ant bo jatanded to 
xipply to Nicodpmtis himself. 

ViedA'ita&a. Tlie question how fiu- the sect 
that ia mcntiooed by this name in Rev. il. 6, 15, 
mo eomiected with the Nicolas of Acts vi. 5, and 
the traditions that h.we gathered round his name, 
wUi be diicusaed bdow. Jt will here bo «nwd«rad 
htm fir wo can get at any diatiaot nottn of what 
the sect iUclf was, and in what relation it .stool to 
the lifis of the Apostolic age. it has been sumested 
as one step towards this reaolt that tbo UMioMbro 
us was symbolic rather than histoiical. The Greek 
NiKOXoof is, it haa been tsid, an approximate equi- 
Talent to the Hebrew Hal.vun, the lonJ, or, ac- 
cording to another d«'ri\aton, the dcronrcr of the 
people. If we accept this explanation we have to 
deal with oue tect instead of two. We are now in 
a peoitioti to form a ckarer jud^poDeot of the cha- 
ndarbtki of the aoet It ootnei twibre us as pre- 
•Rlting the ultimate phas* of a pe.\t controveisy 
which threatened at one time to destroy the unity 
«f tha <%oreh, and afta m ai d s to taint ita purity. 
The coritrorcrsy it«*lf was inevitable as soon as the 
iieotile^ were admitted in any large uambers into 
the Church of Christ. Were the new converts to be 
broogltt into subjection to the whole Mosaic law ? 
The apostles and elders at Jeru5alero met the ques> 
tion calmly and wisely. Tiie harden of tlie Law 
waa not to b« impoaed on the Gentile disciples. 
Tktgf wan to nlawo, among other thiuga, itx>m 



j "^meato oflitred to idoli" and from fbraicatioa " 
I (Aeta rt, 80, 99), and thb daewo was weloonad a* 

' the frrcal chaiitT of the Church's fi-cedom. Strange 
as tlie dose union of the moral and the positive 
oomnaada najr amn to us, it did aai mtm a» to 
the synod at JennakfD. The two sins were Ttiy 
clc«ely allieci, oiten even in the closest proximity oif 
time and place. The'meaaages to the Churches of 
Asia and the later Apostolic Kpistles (2 Peter and 
Jude) indicate that the two evils appourcd at that 
period also in close alliance. The teachers of the 
Choroh bnsdid than with » name whioh oxpranad 
their true duNMlar. The men who did and taiq^ 
such things were followers of Maam (2 IVt. ii, 
IS: Jade 11). They, like the fuUe prophet of 
Pstttor, vniMl hnvo wtuds with oril dcada. In m 
time of pei>ecution, when thi- fating or not eatil^ 
of things iacrit]G«d to idub was more thoQ ever a 
crucial test of faithfulness, they persuaded men 
more than ever that it was a thins; indifferent 
(Rev. ii. 14). This Wiis bv-vJ enough, but there 
waa a yet worw erU. Mingling theDweIvef< in the 
orgiaa of idolatioas feasts, they brought the iaf 
purttiei of thooe ftasts into the meetki^ of the 
Chri^tian Church. And all this was doni>, it must 
be remembered, not simply aa an indu4;ence ot 
appetile, bat aa part of a sjrstcm, supixnted by 
a ** doctrine," accompanied by the Kia^t of a pro- 
phetic illumioatioo (2 Pet. ii. 1 ). These were the 
characteriatioi «f the feOowers of Balaam, and* 
worthless as roo^t of the traditions about Nicolas 
may be, they }>oiat to the same di^ioctivc evila. 
It confirms the view which has been taken of thdr 
character to find that strass is Uid ih the first In* 
stance on the •* deeds " of the Nioohutana. To bat* 
those deeds is a si^ of life in a Church that 
Otherwise is weak aod fiuthkaa (Rev. ii. 6). To 
tslenito tham ia waU-nkh to Mil the gkM7 of 
hav .n; been fiilUU uadar pemenliott (Eer. ii. 
14, lb). 

Hie'cdaa (Acts vi. 5)* a nativo of Anttoch, aod 

a pioselyte to the Jewish faith. When ti»e church 
was titili confined to Jeru!talem he became a con« 
vert ; aod being a mm of booest repoi t, full of tiio 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he was chosen bj the 
whole multitude of the disciples to \>e one of the 
first seven deacons, and he was ordained by the 
naatlei, a.d. 33. A sect of liieolaitaaa is m«o> 
tNHMd te Rvr. ii. 6, 15 ; and it has hem qntatfooed 
whether this Nioolas was connected with them, and 
if so, bow docely. The Nicolxutaos themselves, at 
leaat aa wly aa the thna of Imaaw^ elaiaMd hfai» 
as their founder. Kpiphaoioji, nn inaccurate wrilerv 
relates some detaik of the life uf ^iicolas the deacon, 
and describes him as gradually sinking into the 
groseest impurity, nnd becoming the originutor of 
the Nioolaitans and otlier immoral sects. Thti 
same account is believed, at least to some extent, 
Vy Jorona and other writm in the 4th oantmyi 
but It la h-raooaeileahlo with the traditiotiary ae* 

count of the character of Nicola"* given by Cleinent 
of Akxaodria, an earlier aod more diaaiminating 
writorthanEpiphnoioa. Ha atataa that Nkelapt lad 
a chaste life and brought up his children in puiity; 
that oa a certain occasion, having been sharply re* 
proved by the apostles as a jealous hu»baod, he 
lepelled the charge by otYcrin^ to allow his wife to 
become tho wifii of any otiter pei^n ; and that he 
was in the habit of repeating a iutying which la 
ascribed to the imoatla Matthiaa aisor-that it it our 
duty to fight ngiUnat tha teh and to alMiioil> UJa 
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womU war* porendy interpreted by tlie Nicolai* 
tans at authority for their immoral practices. 
Tbeodoret, in bis acooant of the sect, repeats the 
fmgomg •latcra«Dt of domnt; and diargM the 
Nicolnituu with false iKaling in borrowing the 
luUDfl of the dmcoa. TiU«nioiit ooncludea that if 
not tfaa actual founder, be was so unfortunate as to 
give occasion to t}ie fonn.ition of thp sect. Neaoder 
held that w>iue other Nicoku was the founder. 

Vieop'olia is mentiooed in Tit. iii. 12, as the 
rinM wbare, at the time of writii^ the Epistle, St. 
nnil was intending to pass the coming wiuter, and 
where he wish(>i l itus to meet him. Notliinj; i- 
to be found in the £{NstU itaelf to determine which 
Ktoopolis ii here intended. There were dtiee «f 
this name in Asia., Africa, and Europe. One Ni- 
«opolis was in Thrace, near the borders of Mac«- 
dooia. The enbacriptifm (whidi, howefcr, b of no 
authority) fix« oa this place, calling it the Xf.ncr- 
douian Nic o|iolis. Another Nit-opolls was in Cilicja ; 
and Scbi-:ider prooounoes for tbia; hoi this opinion 
ie eOBoectcd with a peculiar theory regarding the 
Apeetle's journeys. We have little doubt that Je- 
rome's view is correct, and that the Pauline ^'ico- 
polis was the cdebrated city of Epirus. This city 
(the «< City of Victory ») was built by Augustus in 
memory of the Iwttle of Actium. Nitojolis wa." on 
a peninsula to the west of the bay of Actium, in a 
low and imhealUiy eituatka, end ft k new a 
desolate place. 

Ki'ger is the ndditiotial or tiistiuctive oawe 
l^ren to the Symeon who was one of the teachers 
and prophet* in theChunh :\f Antionh fAotsziU,!). 
He is uot known except in titat ])a<«agF. 

Vight. The period of darkness, from sunset 
to Bunrieei iodndiog the moniiig and cvcoiag twi- 
light, was known to the Hthrewe by the term tayil, 
or lai/eliVt. It is oppostnl to " day," the period of 
liglit ^Gea. i. 5). Followiug the Orientid sonset 
t« tfa» brief evening twilight {netheph. Job xiIt. 
lr>, rendered *' ni^'ht" in Is. v. 11, xii. 4. 1 ;i. Ki). 
when the stars appeai'ed (Job iti. 9). Thi-s is al.v> 
called " erening" {'ereb, Prov. vii. 9, rendei^l 
«'n:ght" in Gen. xlii. 27, Job vii. 4), but the 
teiTTi which especially denotes the cvcuina twilight 
is dUUdh (lieu. XT. 17, A. V. "dark;"' Ea. xii. 
0, 7, 12). This period of the day must also be 
that which is deeeribed as night" when Boas 
winnoweil his barlcv in the evening breeze (Ruth 
iti. 2^ The time of mkbiight (Kath iii. 7} £x. 
zL 4) or CTMtMt darhnev it called in Pror. Tii. 9 
"the pupil of night," 'A. V. " Mack night"). ''^'^ 
morning twiliglit a deuut^si by tlte same term, 
nesheph, as the erening twilight, and is unmistake- 
nbly intended in 1 Sflm. xxfi. 12; Job Tii. 4; I's. 
cxix. 147 ; i>ossibly also in Is. v. 11. 

VIght-Hawk (ilcb. tachmds). Bodunthas en- 
dcaTOured to prove that the Hebrew word, which 
occurs only (I.eT. xi. 16 ; Deut. xit. 15) amongst 
the list of unclean bii-ds, denotes the male ostrich." 
"the etymology ot° the word points to some bird of 
prey, though there is great nnotrtainty as to the 
particuiai- sp-'. ill iii-jitci. Till' I,XX., Vulg., and 
perhaps OokeloK, understand some kind of " owl ;" 
aneet of the Jewish docton indeHnildy rendar the 
■w'oi-d "a rapacious bin! " Mi Lt li-^ l«lie%*es some 
kuul of swallow (//irunao J w mtended. The ren- 
dering of the A. V. rcats on no authority. As the 
LXX. and Valg. nre agree<I that tachmds denotes 
aome kind of owl, we believe it is safer to follow 
«^ fefakaa Iten madam ognnataton. Tha 
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Greek ykav^ is used by Aristotle for aome oominoa 

species of owl, in all prokibilify for tlie ^^-tx 
jiattunea (white owl} or the Sjfrnium ttndMtt 
f tawny owl). It is pTofaahle that ttuAmi$ may 

uiiiote t).v Sfrix fi'tmTru"t or the Athene tiwri- 
dUm-ilis, which is extremely a>muioQ in i'iiiestioe 
and Egypt. 

Nile. 1. Neunes of the ,V.u-.^The Hebrew 
luuuc^ of Ute Mile, excepting one tiiat is of ancient 
Kgyptian origin, all distinguish it fram Othar liven, 
They are ShlcAdr, " the black," a name prbaps of 
the same sense as Nile ; Year, " the river," a word 
originally Egyptian ; " the nvtr of Kgypt ;" *• the 
Nachai «f Is^ypt}" and "the livers of CtMh," or 
« BtUofMa.** It most he obsertid that the void 
Nile nowhere occurs in the A. V. (a.) Shkhor, 
" tiie black." The idea of bbckoess conveyed by 
this word haa, aa w« ahoald expect in Hcwwt a 
^vl^^e sense. It seems, however, tn be indicative of 
a very dork odour. That the >iile is mcaut by 
Shihor is evident from its OMntion as aqoivalent to 
I'eir, "the river," andasagieat river (Is. xxiii. 
3) ; from its being put as the western boundary of 
the Promised Land (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Cbr. ziiL 5), 
instead of *«tha rirer of ]^t" (Gen. zr. 18); 
and IWm ita hefai^ spoken ofaa Che gnat atteaBi of 
Kgypt, just as tbc Euphrates was of Assyria (Jer. 
ii. IS). U, oat this is by no meani certain, the 
nana Nile U laaUy indicatlTe of the ooloar aT 
the river, it most be compared with tlie Sanskrit 
iVi/uA, <'blae" especially, probably "dark blue," 
also even " MnAt^ and must be ooosidered to b« 
the Iii.Jn-Fni-npean equivalent of Shihoi". (5.) JVor 
is the i>ame tm the ancient Egypttao ATUIi, AUK, 
and the Coptic eiero or iaro. Yeir, in the singular, 
is used of the Nile alone, ampting in a passage in 
Daniel (lii. 5, 6, 7), where another river, pcrliapa 
t]'.p li^i'i^ icoinp. X, 4), is intende'I n. In the 
piurai this name is applied to the braodMa and 
canab of the Nib (IV. Win. 44; Eaik. snz. S, 
seqq., III. ; but it is also u.-^ed of streams 1 1 
channels, in a general sense, when no pariKuidr ones 
are indicated (see Is. xxxiii. 21 ; Job xxviii. 10). Ii 
is thus evident th;it this name specially designate* 
the Nile, (c; " The river of hjrypt ' (Gen. xv. 
18j. {J.) the Nath.al of Kcypt " has generallr 
htm understood to mean '* the torrent " or " braoK 
of Egypt," and to designate a desert siresxn at 
Rhino I t til l, now El-'Artx-jih, on tlie e;i6tern bojtler. 
This name must aigoify the £iile, for it occurs in 
eaaat parallel to tlioia where Shihar fa employed 
(Num. jxxiv, 5; Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 1 K. r ii 6' ; 
2 K. xxiv. 7 ; Is. xxvii. 12), both deaognatuig the 
easternmost or Pelusiac branch of the river as tha 
bopiT r f t^c Philii-tinc territoiy, where tlir Krvji- 
tiauH equal iy put the border of their cnuntry 
wards Ivanaan or Kanana (Ganaan). It lemaina fiir 
in to decide whether the name signify the " broak 
of i'.'zjyx," or whether Nachal be a Hebrew form <e€ 
Nile. 1 he Hebrew word nachol niii;ht have l^een 
adopted aa very similar in sound to an orinnal 
proper name. (<?.)" Tha rivcro of Cndi* an doM 
mentioned in the extremely diliicult prophecy con- 
tained in Is. xriii. From the use of the plural we 
most su^MMC them to be the eonfluenu or tsi- 
butaries of the Nile. With the anci«it F^-ptiaaa 
the river w.xs Micred, and had, besides its ordiuarj 
naaM alrrady giva, ntteied name, undo- which it 
was worshipped, HAPEE, or MAPEE-MD, " the 
lU^yss," or " the abyss of waters," or " the hidden." 
CQn«^pandiv to tha two r^pona of Styp^ tfat 
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Uj»jw?r O^autvy ai.d llie Lower, the Nile wa» callfrJ 
UAi'i i.-KLS, "th« Southern Nile," and HAPSS- 
XEHEET, " tint ^'ortbcm Mile," th* former name 
applying to the rirer in Nabin w» well as in Upper 
Egypt. The god Xilus w.is one of the lessor divini- 
taca.— 2. Detcriptiun tif the Ai^, — We cannot a» 
y«t detenBine the length of th* Nile, •tthmtgh noeot 
discoveries have uanowcd the question. There Is 
acarodj a doubt th<»l lU largest confluent is led by 
the gnat lalcet on and south of die equator. It has 
been traced upwanU for about 2700 miles, mea- 
sured by its course, not in a dirci.-t iiue, and its 
eztent ia iwobablf upwards of 1000 miles more, 
mftking it longer thaa aren tlie Uississippi, and the 
loi^est of rivers. To trace it downwards we miut 
first go to equatorial Africa, the mysterious haJf- 
•splorad home of the Dcgroi^ whore animal and 
▼qpetaUe lift flouTwIici around end in the yut 
swamp-hud tlutt waters the chief part of the oonti* 
nent. Here are two great ihaUow kkea, one nearer 
to the coast than the other. Fran the more oastem 
fthr' rkfrT',vr», wliii'h is on the equator), a ifii-f 
tributary oi tlie White iiile probably takes its 
rise, and the more western (the Ujeejee) may feed 
another tributaiy. Captain Spke (Jowruil, p. GIO) 
OODcIudes that *" the White River, whidi isbue* Iroin 
the N'yaoxa at the Riptm Fidls, is the true or parent 
Kile." Great, however, as is the body of water of 
this the longer of the two chief confluents, it is the 
shorter (the Kihr el-Aznik, or Blue Iviver; which 
brings down the alluvial soil that makes the Hlk 
the gnntrertiliair of Egypt and Nubh. TheBahr 
el-Azrak rises in tlie mountjiins of Abyjvsinia. The 
two streams form a juucttou at Kluutuom, now the 
beat ot' goremmeat of Soodun, or the Black Country 
under l^gyptian tuI--^. Kinth. r fo thr north ri;iother 
great river, the Aiu.u-k, using, lilce the liahr el- 
Azrak, in Abystiinia, falls Into the main stream, 
which, for the remainder of its course, does not re- 
ceive one tributary more. Throaghout the reat of 
the valley the Xile does not grwtly vary, excepting 
that iu Lower Nubia, throi^ the fiill of ita level 
tr the giving way of a hMTicr In ancient times, it 
does i:i>t InuijJ ile the valley on cither hand. Fvom 
time to time iia course is impeded by cataracts or 
rapid*, mtattSam cftaodhif nanf nUIet, until, at 
the First Catai-act, the boundary of Ktjypf, it sur- 
mounts the last ojsistacle. A tier a course of about 
550 miles, at a short distance below Cairo and the 
Pyramids, the river jwrts into two great branches, 
which water tlie Delta, nearly iormitig iu boundaries 
to the east and west, and flowing into the shallow 
UedittrruiMn. The grmt aonMi phenomewm of 
the Kile ia the immdatien, the finlore of wMdi pro- 
diicfei a famine, for Egypt is virtually without rain 
(see Z«cb. xir. 17, lb). At Khartoom the increase 
of the rim hi ohMrred early hi April, hat hi Egypt 
ihn tii-^t signs of rising occur about the summer 
MlUttce, and generally the regular increase doe$ not 
begin until aome days afW, the inundation coin- 
inencinfj about two month<; nf>f r the solstice- The 
river then pourii, through cam.i1s and cuttings iu the 
bonk, which are a little higher than the rest of 
the aoU, oror Ihe vallej, which it covers with sheets 
of water, ft attains to its grratcst height nbont, 
or not long after, the autumnal equinox, and t!ii ti, 
fillltng more slowly than it bad risen, sinks to its 
hnrat point at the end of nine noothe, diere 
Jneining stationary for a few day - Ti. f>n."- it n^iin 
bfgias to rise. The inundations are veiy various, 
and when iSmf ait but n iinr ftit dificieni or «^ 
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cessive cause great damage and >ii>tr<>ss. Tlie Nile 
in Egypt is always chwged with alluvium, eape- 
cially duritiv; the mi^n b.t'e.!! ; hut the annual de- 
posit, exoeptiug under ejlraordinary circumstances, 
is very small in compaiiscm with what would be 
coi^jectured by M7 one uanoquainted with subjecu 
of thb nature. Inquiren have come to different 
results as to the rate, but the discrepancy does not 
generally exceed an inch in a centui y. The ordi- 
nary tmngt inemee of the eoU in K\rypt is aboot 
four inches and .1 V nl(* in a cenluiy. Ti»e cultivable 
I soil of Egypt is wholly the deport of the Nile, Uit 
it is obviously impossible to calculate, from ita 
present depth, when the rirer first Wgan to flow 
in the rocky bvd uow »© deeply covered with the 
rich alluvium. In Upper Kgypt the Nile is a 
very broad atreom, flowing ray^ly between high, 
steep mad-banks, scarped by the oonstoot rush of 
the wi;.;, ,vlii(h from time to time washes por- 
twos away, and stratified by the ragokur depoait. 
On either nde riae the bare jidhiw momttains, 
usually a few hundi-ed feet high, rarely a thousimd, 
looking t'rom the river like cliffs. Frequently the 
mountain on dther aid^ approaches the river ia a 
lonn led promontory. Rarely both mountains ooa* 
uue the river in a a.inx>w i>ed, ri^ng &t^^ly on 
either side from a deep rock-cut channel through 
which the water pours with a rapid currant, in 
Lower Kgypt the chief diSVreaoee are that the view 
is gpren l 11 It in one rich plain, only bounded on 
the east and west by the desert, of which the edge 
ia low and aandy, unlike the netmtains above, 
though e.Nseutinlly the same, anil that ihc t\sii 
brandies of tlie iiver aiv uan'ower than the uu« 
divided stream. On either bonk, daring Lew Nilc^ 
ejctend Heiils of corn and b:irlr: y, and near the river^ 
iside >tretch long groves of polm-trees. The villages 
vim from the level pbdD, ataoding ujx^n moanaa, 
often ancient sites, and surrounded by paim«groves, 
and yet higher dark-brown mounds mark where of 
old stood towns, with which often *' their memorial 
is perished" (Pa. ix. 6). The banks of the rirer 
are eallvcQcd by the wonan who oome down to 
draw water, and, like Pharaoh's J.ui-lit. 1 , ti bathe, 
and the herds of kiue and butbloes which are driven 
down to drink and wash, or to graaa en the grass 
of the swamps, like the ^"otl l:ine that Phai-aoh saw 
in his dreant aii " he sti»Mi by tlie 1 ivcr," which 
were "coming up out of the river," and "led in 
the marsh-grass" (Gen. ili, 1, 'Jy. The river itself 
abounds lu tish, wliich anciently formed a diief 
means of sustenance to the inhabitants of the 
country. The Israelites in the destrt looked back 
with rtffnt to the fish of Kgfptt ** We l emew b a- 
the fl«h, which we did eat in Eg;ypt freely" Num. 
xi. 5). In the Tbebaiis crocodiles are found, and 
during Low Nile they may be aaca basking in the 
sun upon tVn rid-bonkj. The crocodile is con- 
stantly jpoiteu ot in the Bible as the emblem of 
Pliar.ioh, esp^>cially in the prophecies of V.^Mai 
The great ill lli'n ii:'e between thv Nile of Kgypt iu 
tlie piigsent tiay :uid iu uoaeut time:i i& cauM:d by 
the tiUlare of some of its branches, and the ceasing 
of some of its chief vegetable prodoets; aud the 
chief ch.uige in the aspect of the cultivable land, as 
I 'pendent on the Nile, is the result of the ruin of 
the lish*pools and their conduits, and the consequent 
deoline of the fidwriia. The rirer wia finaaaa ibr 
its seven branches, and under the Roman dominion 
eleven were counted, of which, however, there 
were but aaraa prindpal ones. IfarodoCas notioea 
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that there wpre aena, of which he »»y» that two, 
the prewnt Damietta and Kosetta branches, were 
ortptuillj artificial, and he therefore speaka of " the 
fire mouths" (ii. 10). Now, as for a long period 
post, there are no navigable and onobetructed 
ItraoclMt bat thcae two tliat Utrodotua diltin* 
gnialMi m in origin wwrfca of tbhi. The nonu* 
menta and the narratives of ancient wiifm show 
US in the Nile of Kgypt in old times a stream bor- 
<lered by flags ami Ktdi, tin oovart of dmiidiint 
wild-fowl, and benrine; on its waters the fragrant 
flowers of the viu-ious-coloured lotus. Now in 
Kgypt UKnAy any reeds or writer-plants — the 
famous papyrus being nearly if not quite extinct, 
and the lotus almost unknown— are to be seen, ex- 
cepting in the marshes near the Mediterranean. Of 
•Id the gmt tlvir must hM« shown a more fiiir 
and hmf geam dm Boir. Boat* of nwDy kinds 
were ever passing aloni: >t the painted wnlU of 
ta oi pfas, and the gardens that eztaoded around the 
light Wflmwr paTilioas, fran the pli— aw galley, 
with OOO grnit xiil, whitf or with r.iriej^ate'i 

pattern, and mnny oni-s, to the little papyrus skid, 
dudaf on the water, and canying the w e fc e rs o( 
pleasure whtre they rould slioot with arrows, or 
knock down with the throw-stick, the wild-fowl 
that abounded among the reeds, or engage in the 
dangtroos chiio* of tiit htppopotamoa or the creo»> 
dlku Tlw Nile h oomtuitly before m in the liie- 
tory of Israel in Ftrypt. Into it the male chiMren 
wei-e cast; in it, or rather in some canal or pool, 
tm the iirit of Moees |mt, and ftond by nuinioh's 
datiphter when she wont down to kithe. When the 
plagues were seat, the sacred rirer — a main sup> 
port «f the people— and !!■ waten tverywliere, 
werp fi-mnl into blood. 

Nimr&h, a place nmiUoned, br iliis nnnne, in 
Num. xxsii. 3 only, among those which formed 
the districta of Uw ** iaad of Jazer and the land 
•r OQead.** If it la tiia same as BRTn«mMRAii 
''rer. 36) !( 'm longed to the tribe of Gad. By 
Eusebius, howerer, it is cited as a " citr of Reuboi 
in GIlenL" A wady and a town, both called 
Kimre\, have hcan met with in Bethcnvieh, ftist of 
the Lej'th, and tire miles north-west of Kunawat. 
On the other hand the Banaa Nimrin is said to 
be attached to a watercoarse and a site of ruins in 
the Jordan valley, a couple of miles east of the 
river, at the embouchure of the Wady Shoaib. It 
nsnst be left to ftiture explorers to asceiiain which 
(if either) of the places so named is the Nimrah 
in i| .(-^ii"n. 

Him'rim, tha Wttan <^ a stream or brook 
within the eeoatiy eTHoalii, whiHi is nentieoed in 

the denunciations of that nation ottered, or quoted, 
by Isaiah (xv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). We 
ahould twtnapa look for the site of Mimrim in Monb 
proper, i. e. on the south-eastern shotilder of the 
Dead Sen. A name resembling Nimt im stili exists 
in tha Wady en-Nemeirah and Buij en-Semeirah, 
which are situated on the beach, about half-way 
hetwoen the southern extremity and the promontory 
of (i-I.is$an. Eusebius places it noilh of Soora, 
i.*. Zoar. How fiu: the aituatiooof an-AjprnaunaA 
c orrespo n da with the atataraant of BoaMoa eanneit 

be ! '1 iv Ti until that of Zoar is aMrrtninrd. 

Nim'rodt a son of Cash and grandson of Ham. 
Hie crenta of his Itit ai« rNBidedin a paaaage (Gen. 
X. 8 AT.) whirh, from the roncis^nr^ its language, 
ia involved ia coosiderahle uncei-tuaty. We may 
Mlie^ in thi int iiho^ the tmaa lBvm8»9, 



rendered in the A. V. *'mi);hty" and "mighty 
hunter before the Lord." The idan «f a^ wanl 
qualities being conveyed by these exprearioos xoxj 
be at once rejected. They may be regarded as 
betoicening personal prowess with the acressory 
notion of g^uitio statnre. It is somewhat doubt- 
ful wh^riier tiM pi'uwen of Nlmtvd Naiad on Ins 
achif-' '^rnnnt-:. ;r-. a hintiM- r.y a conqueror. The 
liteml leodei ing of the Hebr<ew words would un- 
donhtcdly apply to the former, hut they maf he 
regarded ns a tituislation of a proverbial expression 
originally current in the land of Nimrod, where 
the terms significant of " huiiter" and " hunting" 
appear to Iwve been applied to the forays of the 
sovereigns against the surrounding nations. Bat 
the context certainly favours the special applicatiou 
of thatmntotitecasaofooiMincaL The next point 
to be iwHeed Is the opfffaahm in v«r. 10, Tin he • 
RiDci e r f I- 1 x<lom,** taken in con nexioa with 
the <»mmeocemeut of v«r. 11, which admits of 
the double soma: *'Ont of that land went ftrth 
A«hiir," a? in the text of the A. V., .and "out 
of tkit land he w^t forth to Assyria," m io the 
margin. These two pampas mutually react on 
each other ; for if the words ** beginning of his 
kingdom *' mean, as we believe to be tlie case, " his 
jir^ kingdom," or, as Gesenius renders it, "tha 
territorjr of whirh it was at tii-st oonposad," Umo 
tlie sipwisiinn implies a subsequent extenaioB «f hia 
kin^^om, in other woixls. thut '* he went foilh to 
Assyria.** If, however, the soise of ver. 11 be, 
" out of Oat hrad went lorth Asahonr,** then no 
other sense can be piren to ver. 10 th m that " the 
capital of his kingdom was Babylon," though the 
expression must be equally applied to the tawaa 
subsequently mentioned. This rendering .ippears 
untenable in all respects, and the expiession may 
therefore he eited in support of the marginal 
dering of rar. 11. With regard to the latter pa^ 
sage, either sense is permissible in point of gram- 
mat it al construction. Authorities, loth ancient .and 
modern, are divided on the sulyect, but the most 
weighty nuBM of medcm times anppert the marp^ 
inii! i-endeiing, as it seems l>e<t to aox»nl with 
historical truth. Tha chief events io the hft» of 
Nimrod, then, an (t) that Ita was a Coshite; (9) 
that hp pstahlished an cmpiiie in Phiniir 'th" ' Im- 
siod Babylonia), the dii«f towns being ilabei, Krech, 
Acctd, and Calneh: and (.3) that ha extended this 
empiie northwards along the course of the Tigris 
over Assyria, whera he founded a second group 
of capitals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calnh, and itcsen. 
These events c o na so ond to and may h« haid to ic- 
p re s en t the salient hietorlfiat fiteta flooneetad witt 
the earliest stages of the peat Babylonian empire. 
1. In the first place there is abundant evidence that 
tha ram that first held sway in the lower Babyl> 
onian plain was of CusMte or Hnniiti" rtt-^ction. 
The name Cash it&cU' was preserved in Ha)>yloota 
and the adjacent countries under the forms of 
Cossaei, Cissia, Cuthah, and .Susiana or Chnzisian. 
The earliest written l«ntjua|;e of Babylonia, as 
known to us from existing inscriptions, hears a 
atrong naonblanoa to that of Kgypi and Ethiopia. 
Svctt tiie tMune Nimrod appears In the list of the 
Egyptian kint?! of the 22nd dynasty, but there are 
reasons for thinking that dynasty to have been of 
Assyrian extivetloit— 3. fa Aa second pUoe, the 
eailiest seat of empire was in the - ith jwrt of the 
Babylonian plain. The Urge mounds, which lor a 
TMt Bunbar «f aoitariai bm cvnnd tba rafaa «f 
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anoittit cities ^ve already yielded aomc evideaoes of 
the dale* and aanae of their fiwndan^ and era ean 

assign the highnt aotiqaity to the towns repi^e- 
^hfuted by Uie mounds of Siffer (perhaps the early 
Babel, though alio identified with Calneh), Warka 
(the HiblieAl Kmh';, Miujheir ( Cr), and Senf.ercft 
(h^Alasai), while the uama o( Accad is pi^eMived 
ill the title Kia:i-Ahkadt by whkih the founder 
or aibdlieh«r of those towns was distinguiohed 
(RawHoaon, i. 48.S). The date of their fonndntion 
may bo plaoe^i at ahotit H.o. 2200.— 3. In the thiixl 
jplaoe, tJbe Babvloniaa empire erteodad it* awaj 
Bocthwarda alont; the eoniae of the Tigrla at a 
period loog anterior to the rise of the Assyrian 
empire in the 13tii oeotury B.C. The existence 
of Kinataii tedrcatt be tnoad tip by the akl of 
Egyptiaa monuments t abo'^t the middle of the 
15th ceutiu'y B.C. Our prevent information does 
aoi pannit oa to identify Nimrod with any pei^ 
sonage known to m aitJMr froa inaeriptioiis or fron 
claancal writen. 

Niffl'ahi. The grandfather of Jehu, who is geoe- 
raUr called "the son of Nimshi" (1 K.xix. 16i 
« K. te. 2, 14, 20; 2 Chr. xxii. 7). 

ITin'eveh, the cipital of the ancient kingdom 
and empire of Assyria. The name appears to be 
eanpattBded fimn tliat of an Aaayrian Mtf,**MIn," 
oonivsponJing, it is conjectnrcd, with the Greek 
HercoJet, and occurring lu the names of several 
ftwyiiaii fa'ngs, as in Nious," the mythic founder, 
acoordtng to Greek tra<lition, of the city. In the 
JUsyiiau Insciiptioas Nineveh is also supp(»ed to 
be called " thf- city of Bel." Kinereh is Hnt men- 
tiOMd in the O. T. in oonoexion with the primitire 
^iMiaeuiCDt and migrations of the human race. 
Asnur, or, aocoi\ling to the marginal reading which 
as gBoendlj prefirrsd, Nimrod, is there oeaeribed 
{Qco. s. it) aa ertcndiug his kingdom frou tiie 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia, in the south, to .^s- 
^ris ia the north, and foandii^ Ibur dtics, of which 
dw aaat famooa naa Kinardi. Henea Ampin was 
sabsequently known to the Jews as " the land of 
Nimrod " (cf. Mic. v. 6), and was believed to iiavc 
been first peopled by a colony from Babylon. The 
kingdom of As*.yria aixl of the .Vivsyrians is irf, . if 1 
to in the O. T, as conuctted with the Jews at a 
very t^ii ly {leriod ; as in Num. zxir. 22, 24, and 
Ft. iuiiii. 8 : but aAer the notice of the foundation 
df If iocvrii in GeneMs no further mention is made 
of the city until the time of the book of Jonah, or 
tbc 8th oeoUuy B.C.| suppoeiuig wa accept the 
eatlieat data Ibr ^t namitiTe, wMdi, bowe\-er, 
accoi>ling to sonic critic*, must be brought down 
300 yeiu^ kter, or to the 5th century B.C. In 
tfkia book neither Aaayria nar the Aasyriana an 
inentionei, the kinjj to whom the prophet wris ^rnt 
being termed the king of Nineveh," and his sub- 
jects " the people of Nineveh.** Assyria fa first 
adle-i a kingdom in the time of Menahein, about 
B.C. 770. Nahum (? u.c. 64')} directs his pro- 
ph a e i ea a^inst Ninerefa; ouly once against the 
king of Assyria, oh. tti. 18. Li 2 Kings (six. 36) 
and laaiah (zxxril. 87) the city Is first dfatinctly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch. .Scn- 
BBcbarib was slain there when worshipping in the 
iMDpte of Niaraeh Ua god. fit 3 Chrooialca (uxli. 
21), where the same event is described, the name of 
the place where it occurred is omitted. Zepiuiniali, 
■beal BjO. 630,coaplea the capital and the kingdom 
together (ii- ^nd this is th.- l;.*t mention of 

Niaavah as on exutmg city. It iui Leea generally 



assomed that the destruction of Ninereli and the 
exthietion of flit Mipire took flaoe between the 

time ofZephaniah ami tfint nfl'z ki?! and Jcrcm'ah. 
The exact period of these cventit iws conse(}ueutly 
been fixed, with a certain amount of ooAcilirait 
evidence derived from classical hUtory, at B.C. 606. 
It m^y have occuned 20 years emUer. Tlie city 
was then bud waste, its monuments destrojred, and 
its inhabitants scattered or canied awny into cap- 
tirity. It never rose again from its ruins. This 
total disappeamnce of Nineveh is fully confirmed by 
the records of pnfiui* hisiorx* Hmdotoa (i. i9'i} 
■fieaks oftha Tigris aa *'tha river ofMn whieb the 
town of Nineveh fonnerly stood." The histori ms 
of Alexander, with the exoeptioo of Aniao, do not 
em allode to the dty, oror tba nibu of wbidi tbe 
conqueror must have iict-trr!!';- man bed. It is evid- 
ent that the later Greek and i:om.an writeis, such 
as Stj-abo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, cottM only bave 
derived any independent knowle^life they po>ses*e<l 
of Nineveh from tnulitions of no authority. Thev 
concur, however, in pUcing it on the eastern lamk 
of the Tigris. Itaiiiig the Koman period, a email 
eaatio or fbrtified town, appears to hare stood on 
some p«rt of the site of the ancient city. It appeaiit 
to hare boi oe the ancient traditional name of Ninere, 
as wdii aa iti oomipled fbrm of Nfaiaa and Ninaa. 
The Roman settletnent appears to bftVO been in its 
turn abau(^ned, for there is no menUoo of it when 
Heraclius gained Uie great victory over the Permns 
in ihc ><nftie of Nineveh, fought on the vrrv ^;*>- f 
the ancient city, A.D. 627. At'ter the Arab con- 
quest, a fort on the east bank of the Tigiis bore (he 
name of " Ntnawi." Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
12th century, mentions Uie site of Nineveh as 
occupied by numerous inhabited villages and small 
townships. The name ivmauMd attached to the 
roioa during tbo Middki Agae. After fha Amb 
conquest of the west of Asia, .Xfosul, at one time 
the flourishing caoital of an independent kiogdom, 
rase en the opposMe or western bank of the Tigria. 
Traditions of the wniimlled size and mnipiifiecnce 
of Nineveh were equally Utmiltar to Ute Gi^k and 
Koman writers, and to the Arab geographers. Dio- 
doros Siculus asseils (ii. 3) (hat the city foimcil a 
quadrangle of 150 stadia by 90, or altogether of 
480 stadia (no less than 60 miles), and was sur- 
rounded by walla 100 fiat bigbi brand cnoofh fiv 
tht«e cfaanob to ditvo nbrtwt open tbem, and de» 
ferded by l.yOO towtra, each 200 feet in height. 
According to Strabo (svi. 737) it was larger than 
Babylon, whtdh was 885 stadia io dicttil fn the 
O. T. we onty find vague allusions to the splen iom 
and wealth of the city. It is sbvious that Uie ac- 
coonts of Diodorus are for the meet pai-t absurd 
emg^erations. founded upf>n fabulous tniditions, for 
which exiiting remains atford no wiirmnt. The 
political history of Nineveh is that of A-^yi ia, of 
which a sketch has already been given, it h»$ been 
obcerred that the territory indoded wKhin the 
boundaries of the ktngilom of Assyiia proper was 
compaiativeiy limited ia extent, and that almost 
within tba hnmadiato netgbbonrbood of tba eapltd 
petty k nps nppear l ^ f .we ruled over semi-inde- 
pendent states, owning aUegianoe and pnyii^ tribute 
to tbe prat Lord e? tbe Kmpire, ** the King of 
Kings," according to his Orient.iJ title, who dwelt 
at Nioereh. The fail of the capital was tin- fcignal 
for ttnivaraal dfamptiott.— 77i< /i nj.— Previous to 
recent excavations and researches, the ruins wbidi 
occupied tbe presumed site of NiiMnrrii aMBMd lo oon* 
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which mark the site of Babylon, ther showed ex- ] V 
temally no signs of aititicial construction, except 
iwrhapii here and there the tram of a nide wall 
« nm-dried brieb. Some of dwN aoaiidc were of 



«»i of more shapelen heaps or rooimds of earth and | that rircr with the great Zab, the aocimt Lycus. 
ToibUib. Uolilra tiieYRrt manes of MdtnMaomxtBaBtWBrdfliex 

Vv E. of Shureef f^:in. and to Knmmlcss. about 
l'> miles N.E. of Nimroud. Within the ar«a ot 
this iTTcgabtr qmdiaDgle we to tw found, in every 
direction, tnoet of ancient edifices and of former 
population. It comprises various 
!>epiiint<* ami distinct groupi 
nuns, foar of which, if not metr!, 
are fiui remains of fortified in- 
I'losui-es or BtroiigholJs, defended 
bj walia and ditch«», towen aid 
ratOpBxta. The prtnoipiil aftf 
1 , the p"oup immediately oppos- 
ite Mo»ul, iodudiog the great 
iDontKla of Keojni^ (ab» edtM 
by the Ai-abs, Armousheeynh) am 
Nebbi Yunua ; '2, lhf>t near th« 
junction of the Tis;ris and Zn|^ 
tiompriiitig the nioiitids of Niin- 
rood and Athur ; 3. Khor««bad. 
•bout 10 mile* to the enst of the 
hnam rirer! 4, 
alMMit 5} ndlei to 
Konninjik; and 5, Selaiuiyah, 
miles to tbe north «f 
We will deacsAe Ao 
jjortant. The ruins opposite Mo- 
sul consist of an inclosurs formed 
by a contijiiKMit line of mounds, 
rt*s«mbling a vast eiril m !.i j^f 
oarth, but marking li ;• of 
A wall, the wc*t' : ". i . i i : which 
it intarru^ed by the two grent 
HHmods of Kouyunjik and Nebbi 
Y'MHK, To the cast of ti 1 1 
ure are the remaiae of an tTtia- 
ihrelineof defaw, tm^Miytf 
moiits £ii: ! 1 :ir,j»rta. The inner 
wall forms an irregular qitadnm^ 
with rery itneqiial lidee— tibe m«^m% being 239 
yards, the we^t^ni, the river face, 4533, the eastern 
f where the wali is <»iroost the segment of a circle) 5300 
yni-ds, and thesouthf n I little more than lOOfJht 
altogether 13,200 yanh, or 7 Kngli»h miles 4 fhiC 
longs. The prc-'cnt height of this earthen wall % 
between 40 and 50 feet. The mound of Kouynnjik 
in of iiTegular form, betag near^ it H^^gj^. 
comer, and cndii^ alBiasl tn ■ |ieMi olNhnCfK 
It is about 1300 ynrl. i:; 'i:i_tri, l . in !ts 

gr«U«it width ; ita greatest hdght is ^6 leet, nud it£ 
sMea arepradpModtp wftb oceMooaldeep riTine* or 
watercoui-ses. The summit is nearly Hat, but fiTl* 
fioni the W. to the El. £I«bbi Yunus is consides^jy 
smaller than Konyiinjb, bdfig about 530 yards by 




enoemoasdiiiMOiioBO — looking in the distaooe rather 

like natural elevations than the work of men's hands. 
They differ greatly in form, size and height. Some 
arc mere conical heaps, varying from 50 to 150 feet 
hi^; othen have a bruod tint summit, and very 
pradpitona diff>fike indes, farrowed by derp ravines 
worn by the winter ninn. i^iich mounds ai-e e^pe- 
dolly Domcroaa in the rcgtoQ to the east of the 
TigHs, in wlildi Kineveh stood, and eene of them 
must mark the mills of the \ - \ i '-in capit.il. The 
only dilFiculty is to detennme which ruins Are to 
be comprised within the actual liraHeof tiie aadknt 
city. The northern extiemity of the principal col- 
lei tion of mounds on the east«?i n bank of the Tigris 
m«v be fixed at the Shei-eef Khan, and the wnthevn 
at iKibrond, aboat 6| inilca from the joDCtion of 



430, and oonifTiBg m 




of about 40acraa. In 
height it is about 
the same. (Jpoo it 
ia n ^^mmMnan ril- 
lagi^AiN3uning th(^ 
apocryphal tomb ot 
Itisresnark* 
lat within toe 
mdosure, with the 
exception of Kou- 

?jDjjk and Nebbi 
QDUSt no tnonndfi 
or irregohuitieB in 
the sadace of tlbe 
ii den 
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centiiftoof a urailar incioture of coii&eciitire mouu<l.s 
— Cbe raiMliit of weknt walU. The srvtem of 

f«*nres is howovrr verr inferior in imiiortanc* aii'i 
cotnjilt'tetiess to that of Kouytuijik. The iudicatious 
of towers occur at regular interval* ; 108 may still 
be traced on the N. and E. sides. The aron forms 
ail it-regular square, about 2331 yards by 2095, con- 
tztininj; about lOuO .acres. The N". and K. .Miles 
were dcfioMled bjr moats, the \V. and S. walls by 
thoxircr, which once flowed iramediitelT IwiKath 
tbetn. Ou the S.W. face is a p-eal mouml, 7"n) 
yairds by 400, and coveiing about 60 acres, with a 
eone or pyramid of earth, about 140 feet high, 
risiriv; in the N.W. romcr of it. At the S.E. arij^lc 
ot tiiu iudosure is a group of lofty moutidit, called 
by the Arabs, after Ntmrond'a lieutenant, Athur 
(cf. Gen. X. II). The inclosure>walls of Khorsabad 
foi-m a square of about 2000 yards. They show the 
remains oftowt-is ami j^Uewnys. Tl>erp an* appar- 
ently 00 tnces of mooU or ditches. The ixMund 
whifJi^m its mmetotbis gmupofrnb» riaet on 
the N.W. fuv. It may W div iiird into two jeirts or 
stages, tiie upper about t>50 ft. square, iuid 3U ft. 
high, and the lower adjoining it* about 1350 by 300. 
Shereef l\han, so called from a small village in the 
neighbourhood, oonsi»ts of a group ut inouudi» oi ao 
great size when com{iared with other Assyrian ruia<, 
and without traces of an outer wall. Selamiyah is 
Ml Indoeare of irregular form, situated upon a high 
bank overlooking^ tiic Tigris, ■,\)mit 5000 yanis in 
< ircuit, and containing an area of aboot 410 «Grea» 
npparentlf ODee lorroanded bjr ft ditdi or inoat 
The gr( af»?r part of the discoveries which, of lat>? 
years, iuive thrown so much light upon the history 
and condition of the ancient iohabitanta of Nineveh 
were made in the ruins of Nimroud, Koiiyiin|ik, and 
Khorsabad. The first travtlltr who ciU'efuUy cx- 
lUXdtied the supposed site of the city was Mr. Kich, 
fiimm-ly politioil agent for the East India Company 
lit Baghd.td : but his investigations were almost 
<-ntir< ly roniintxl to Kniiyiinjik and the surrounding 
mounds, of which he made a cunrej in 1820. He 
rabicquently viriled the mound of Nimroud, of 
which, however, he wa."! unaWf to make more than 
a hasty examtnatioo. Several travcllei-s described 
the rains after Sir. IQdl, but no attempt was made 
to explore th*>m systpfiLTtii-ally until M. Br.tta was 
.tppo!nt«d French consul at >Io!>ul ia The 
Frencli GoTemmeot having given the necessaij 
t'unds, the ruins were fully explored. Thoy cxjn- 
ffisted of the lower part of a number of liall-s 
1 oonis. and passages, for the roost part wainscoted 
with slabe of oiarse gray alabatter* acolptured with 
figures io relief, the principal estnmcea being formed 
T>y coloesal human>headed win;jcd hulls. No remains 
of exterior aichitecture of anj great importance 
were dtsoorered. The caldned IhneildM and the 
prrat npcnmtilation of clian ; * w oi and charcoal 
showed tlut the build in<^ ii.ui Ibeen destroyed by 
fira. lu upper part had vntirely dieappeared, and 
its general plan could only ho restores! l)y tho re- 
mains of the lower story. The a>Uectiou of As- 
syrian sculptures in the Lourre came from thv i 
juitts. li. Botta's diaooveries at Khonabad ware 
Allowed by thoae of Mr. Uyard at Nfanrood and 
Kouyitnjik, ma«le between the yfai-s 184.Tand IB.'iO. 
'the mouod of Nimroud was found to coataia the 
rniiw ofsevcnl diatfaict adiflen, onetat at dJiArent 
.|ieriods. The most ancient stood .it thf N.W. 
corner of the pUtfoim, the roost recent at the S.E. 
Jn scoenil phm aad ta oonstraetfaa tit^voemblcd 



' tiie miij* at KhoixiKul — consisting of a number of 
I halls, chambei-5, and {galleries, ]Kinelled with sculp* 
tured and inscribed alalxister blahs, and opening 
one into the other by doorways generally ibrmed 
by pain of colossal liuman-hcaded winged bulls or 
liooa. The exterior arohitectore could not bo 
traced. The lofty oene or pyramid of earth ad- 
joining thi.-i (.-ditice covcrcii tho ruiii.s ot" a huililinc 
the biuemeat of which was a aquars of 165 feet, 
and oonaiatad, to the height of 20<wt, oTa solid 
ma.i<! of .'.iin-driol bi iiks face-l on the four sides hy 
blucks of btuiie caiefully squared, bevelled, and ad- 
justed. Upon this solid substructure there probabiy 
ro«;e, jis in the Babylonian temples, a Kucf^sion of 
pLtfunus or i>t.iges, diminishing in MZe, the highest 
having a shrine or altar upon it. It had evi<kotly 
been broken into and rifled of its contents at some 
remote period, and may haTe been a royal sepulchre 
— thi! tomb oi'Niniis, or Saniaiiajwlus, which sto.jd 
at the entrance of Nineveh. It appears to have be^ 
mifed by the aeo of the king who bnilt the N.W. 
[Kilaiv, and whose name in tlie cuneifomi inscriptions 
is ikup|»osed to be identified witii that of Sardaaanalus. 
Slialmaaohir or Shalnuineser, tho bailder or this 
tomb or tower, nisn piTctcil in th<? centre of the great 
mound a second jijilutt', which appeai^ to have been 
destroyed to futni>h m.itcrials for later buildings. 
On the W. face oi the mound, and adjoining the 
centre palace, are the ranaina of a third edifice, built 
by tho craii'lson of l^halniannbar, whose name is 
i-ead Ivn-Lusb, and who ia beliered to be the Pul of 
the Holnw Sertptarei. Eamriiaddoii taiaed (about 
B.C. (5Sn'i at the S.W. comer of tlie platform an- 
otim' royal abode of considerable extent, but COQ- 
structed principally with materials brought from 
hi.* pedecessors jnlaces. In the opjiosite or S.E. 
comer are the niins of a fctiil litt«r p.4.u'e hiiilt by his 
p:ni<h«n AKhur-cmil-ili, very inferior in size and in 
splendour to ether Aaiyrian edifioea. At the S.W. 
comer of the moand of Konyunjik stood a palace 
btiilt by Sennachetib (about Ii.C. 700), exceeding 
in size and in magni/ioenco of deooratioa all othcts 
hitherto explored. It ooonpied nearly 100 acres. 
TIic < iitiiincos to the eilific*- and to the j>rindpal 
chambers wen flanked by groups of winged human* 
headed liooa aad bolls of oakasal proportions — some 
neirlr 20 feet in height; 27 portals tlius formed 
were eJicavat(^l by Mr. I^yard. A second paiac« 
was erected on tiie Kime platform by tlje son of 
iL^vvarluulJon, the thini king of the name ofSarda- 
najialui. No propyhiea or detached buildings have 
as yet been discovered within the inclosure. At 
Shereetf Khan are the ruin« of a tempte, bat no 
sculptured dabs hare bera dug up thm. It was 
founde*! by Sennacherib, and ailded to by hisgiand- 
son. At Selamiyah no remains of buildings nor 
any fragmcats of scolptora or Inseriptloas have 
been discovered. The Assyri^in edifices wei*«j so 
nearly alike in general plan, construction, and de> 
coiaikll, that one description will suflice for all. 
They were built u|ton artificial tnoundis or plat- 
form.<<, varying iu hetsrht, but generally from t<> 
' feet alrave the level of the surrounding countnr, 
and solidly ooBstmctsd of rqpilar lamrs of sun- 
dried brieks, as at Nhnrond, or wwiiting merely of 
earth and rubbish henpe.1 up, ns at Kouyunjik. 
I'his platform was pix>bably faced with stone ma- 
sonry, remanis of whidi wei« d i a e or a red at Mho- 
roud, and broad flights of steps or inclined ways M 
op to ita summit. Although only the general plan 
oftlMgroaiid-AooreMi mom bo tnoad, it is eridaot 
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th&t Ute pil.'icfs hiul scvcnvl stories built of wooi 
and 8UD-dricii bricks, which, wh«i the building \\ :\^ 
deserted and allowed to fkll to dacrnj, gadtiaUj 
buried the lower chambers with fheir niiii» and 
protected, the sculptiin-'l bhbs from the effects 
of tiM WMther. The depth of aoU and rubbish 
libov* the alabtttar tblw vaiMl ftoa a ftw indiea 
to about '-'0 feet. It is to thi.s iio^umulatlon of 
rttbbish above them that the bai»-ieliers owe t}ioir 
I cftnMMdinaiy preMrrattoo. The portions of the 
ediBces still remaining consl.st of halls, chiiniW'i-s, 
and galteriei, opeuing^ tor the most yul iuto large 
UDoorered courts. TIm partition Wills rarj from 
0 to 15 feet in thickness, and are solidly built of 
suU'^ried brickis against which are placed the pan- 
elling or skirting of alal^ustor sial«. Ko win. lows 
hare hitharto beeo disoorered, and it is probable 
dait in noftof tiw atnaliCT diamlMrB light was only 
admitted through tin- diors. The wall, alxjve thi- 
wainscoting of alabaster, was plastered, and painU^ 
with figures and oniainents. The pavnount was 
firmeii citlinr cf inscribed i-Iabs of al:iba«:t«^r, or l:ii j^c 
hat kilu-burut bricks. It mted upou kyers oi' 
UtOOMD and fine sand. Of nearly similar construc- 
tion are the modem bouses of Mosul. The upper 
part and the external architecture of the Assyiian 
palaces, both of which hare entirely disappoured, 
caaoolj be ratored-ooi;|ectataUj, iniin a oompari- 
•on of nMQOinents r e pree m tei in Ihe tiaB>nliers, and 

of etHfil es buitt l>y Uafious, sut:h as the Persians, 
who took their arts from the Aasyrtoiui. By such 
nMBtti If r. Fai^^oaMQ baa, with much ingenuity, 
attempt^ to reconstruct a palno- of Ninereh. The 
Kculptuns, with the exception of the human-heaJt^ 
lions and balk, were f«r the nuet part in low relief. 
The colossal figures usually represent the king, his 
attendants, and the gods ; the smaller sculptures, 
which eithei rover the whole face of tJio slab, or 
are divided into two compartments by bands of in- 
»cri}itions, represent tattles, ^i^ges, the chase, single 
comUiU with wild beasts, relii^ijous cereraonii^, 
&c. All reler to public or natiooal events ; the 
hnnting-scenes evidently raoording the prowess and 
penonal valour of the king as the head of the people 
— •* the niii;hi y hunter before the Lord." The 
aealptnres ajf)-e:ir to ha.\a been painted — remains 
nf colour having been found on most of them. 
Thus decorated, without and witliin, the Assyrian 
p.ilices must have diq>hiyed a barbaric magnificence, 
not however deniid of a certain grandeor and 
teattty, wUdi nn ancient or modem edifice hf» 

probably eXL^eetleil. These givat o<liflces, llm ilepo- 
aitories of the national reooi'ds, appear to hare been 
at the same time the abode or the king and the 
temple of the gt^ls. No building has yet bc'on 'lis- 
coveitsd which possesses any distinguishing features 
to mark it spedallf as a temple. They ai« all pre- 
cisely similar in gen«m»! pl.in and construction. 
Most probably a part of the palace was set apart 
for religions worship and ceremonies. — Site of the 
Ct^.«— Mudi diTanity of opinion exisii as to the 
ideatifieaddn of the nine whidi may be properly 
included within the site of ancient Nineveh. Ac- 
- cording to Sir U. lUwUoaon and those who oonour 
in Ua failwpniatioa «f tiie cnnetfwm damicten, 
each group of mounds we have desoriboil represents 
a sepamte and distinct city. The name applied in 
the inscriptions to Nironnid ii eupposed to i-ead 
*• Kalkhu, ' and the ruin'* nre consequently identilie-l 
with those of the Calah of Genesis (z. 11); Khor- 
Mbnd ia 8mi|^ aa IbnaM ligr Saiyoa, the naae 



h.aring been retained in that of Sorghun, or Saraoiui. 
l<y which the ruins were known to the Arab geo- 
grapheia; Shsreef Khan i« Tarbia. Salanijah lia» 
not yet been Identified, no ineeriptien baTfaif been 

t'ound bi the ruins. The n.ime of Nineveh i.> limitol 
to the mounds opposite Moiiol, including Kouyuiyjic 
and NalM Tunua. Ftutbennore, the andent ud 
piimitive capital of Assyria is suppos* 1 ti; have been 
nut Nioeveh, but a city named Assliur, whoae rximf- 
have been discovered at Kalah Sherghat, a mound 
on the right or W. bank of the Tii;ris, alxstft fie 
miles uf Mosul. It ncnii &c;iru!ly be olMerreu 
that tbii theory rests entirdy upon tlie preaoned 
oocuracy of the interpratattoo of the cnncilbim in* 
srriptions, and that it is totally at variance with 
the aa ounts and tr.iditions prenerved by .*acred and 
claaucal history of the antiqai^, eizet and import- 
anee of Ninavwi. On tlia otiwr hand, it baa been 
conjectured that these group of mound* aie not 
ruiu« of separate cititsi, but of fortified royal resi- 
dences, each combining palaoas, tempUs, proprlaea, 
<;arden3, ,-uid paiks, and liaring its peculiar nam*'; 
iiud liiut tiity all formed p^ui of one great city 
built and added to at different periods, and ttwitt- 
ing of di:4inct quarters scattered over a verjr hagb 
area, and fireqtiently very distant one from the 
otlier. Nineveli nii^ht thus be compared with 
Damascus, Ispahan, or perbape more appropriateiy- 
with Delhi. It it that alone that tiia aneient de> 
scriptions of Nineveh, if .my value whatever is U) Ik:- 
attached to them, con be reconciled with existiiK 
rematna. Aa at Baltybn, m great eoneeentire vw 
of in-ln- comprifiing nil the ruin^, such JLsth.n1 
de.-cnbed by Diodorus, tus been discoverud at Kmt- 
veh, and no such wall erer existed. The river 
Gomel, the modem Ohazir-Su, may hare fiitned 
the eastern boundary or defence of the city. As t«> 
the claims of tlie mound of Kalah Sherghat to r e pre s - 
ent the site of the primitiTeoipttal of AaqrnncnUed 
As&hur, they most rttt entirdj en the int e r p i e tatiun 
of the inscriptions. This city was found>*<{. or addeii 
to, they are supposed to declare, by one ghamas- 
Iva, the son and viceroy, or rntnup, oflnai-DigeQ, 
king of Babylon, who reigned, it is c»jn}<xturi"d. 
about IJ.C. im^-K AbsytiA and its capital remain '^i 
subject to Babylonia until B.C. 1273, when .u. 
indejwaident Ag.'>yrian dyn-isty w.is foiiiuM, of which 
tuurteen kings, or more, icigned at Kalah 6hergh.-it. 
About n.C. 9!J<J the seat of government, it is as- 
serted, was transferred by Senhmapalna (the aecood 
of the name, and tin Sanlanapalns of the Greelct^ 

to the city of KalkJm or Calah (Nimroud j, whiih 

had been founded by an earlier monarch named 
Shalmannbar. There it oontittned about 350 Tears. 

when Senn.'uherib m.ide Nineveh the capitd of thr- 
empire. — I'ropft^cics relating to Ninereh and lUus- 
tralimM of t/iC 0. T. — These ai¥ exclusively con- 
tained in the Books ofNaiiuninnd Ze]ihani:ih ; for 
although Isaiah foretelk the downfall of the Ast»yr- 
ian empire f ch. x. and xiv.), he mjiites no mentiaa 
of its capital. Nahum thrts^ens the entire destruc- 
tion of the city, so that it shall not rise ^^n from 
iti ruins: "With nn overrunning flood he will 
make an utter end of the j^aoe thereof." He will 
make an ntter end; iratetiea afaal] not rise up 
th , nd time" (i. 8. 9). "Thy pc<-[ l- !> s :t- 
teied upon the mountains, and no one gaUaereth 
them. There is no healing of thj hnnse** (iiL 
18, 19). The manner in which the city should 
(taken seems to be indicated. *'The deiince shall 
jbeiwciiand'* is rendered in the maiiM 
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reading "th« coveting or ocnrovr shall be pre- 
pared," and bf Mr. Vanoa Sntth, «tlw «»ming 

machine," the wveicd battering-ram or tower sup- 
posed to be repre^ntad iu the ba»-ieUefii M being 
used tal dtfM. Some comtDcntaton bdi«v« that 
" the orermnning flood " i efei-s ti the agency of 
water in the dt-struction of the walk by au extra- 
OTdinuy overflow of the Tigris, and the conse^urat 
cxponire of the ciiy to smmiII throo^ a bmch ; 
others, that it applies to a large aod derastating 
.•limy. An allusion to tli" c.vr iflow of llic river 
mar be oontaioed in ii. 6, " The gate» of the rivers 
ahul be opened, nnd the palace ahall ba diMdved," 
a prophecy .-.npposcil to have been fulfilled when the 
Medo-Bftbjlotiiita aj-my captured the city. Mo^t 
of tiNadlmxt discovered had been destroys 1 by fire, 
btit no part of the walls of eiUier Niinroud or 
Kuuyunjik itppc;irs to have been wfishiHl away by 
the river. The likening of Nineveh to " a pool of 
water'' (ii. 8) has been conjectured to refer to the 
moats and dams by which a portion of the ooootry 
nround Nini>vch could be flcx»d(?d. The city wa.s to 
be partly destroyed by fire^ " The fire shall devour 
thy bars," «i1mii thatl tiie firtderoor tli«"(iii. 
13, 15^. The g it^'way in the northern wall of the 
Konyunjik indosure had d^troyed by tire as 
tffdl as the palaoM. The population was to be 
surprised wlicn iinprfpircd, " while they are drunk 
as druolurd^ they shall be devoured as stubble 
fully dry " (i. 10), Diodorus statts tlwb tht Ittt 
aai fiital awuilt wm made when thsy vere over- 
cone wifh wiiw. The captivity of the inhabitants, 
:ind their removal to distant provinces, are prt- 
dicted (iii. 18). The palace-tamples were to be 
plmimd «f Adr idols, " cot w th* Imu* of 
thy gods will I cut ofl" tlie graven image and the 
molten imace" (t. 14), and the city sucked of its 
wealth: "Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
g]K\\ of fold '* (ii. 9). For agi^s the Assyrian edi- 
ftocs have b«en despoiled of their ancred images. 
Only one or two fraj;ments of the precious iTietals 
wm Cmnd in the ruins. Nineveh, aAer its fall, was 
to be "empty, and void, and waste" (ii. 10) ; " it 
shall come to pass, that all they that look upon th<t^ 
shall flee from thAe* tod «r, MiD«?«h ii laid waite " 
(iii. 7). Thaw epitheta doHjifba the preMOt rilato 

of fh ■ site of tlie dfy. But the fullest rnd the 
most vivid and poetical picture of iU ruined and 
deserted condition b that given by Zephaaiah, who 
proKiMv lived to se.? its fall (ii. 13, 14, 15). The 
oinai.s which once feitdised xh& soil are now dry. 
Except when the pnrth is green after the periodical 
rains the site of the city, a* well as the surround- 
ing cooatry, is an arid yellow wacte. Many allu- 
aiooa in the 0. T. to the dress, arms, modes of war- 
fkftf and coatona of the peopla of iiiiieyah,a8 well 
«a of tfaa Jaws, are expifetned by tba Ninercli monn- 
luenL't. Thus (Nah. ii. 3), "the shield of his 
mighty men is made red, the valiant tarn are in 
aearict.'* Tho ahidda anl tlw draaaa of tha inffw 
riors nve pencmlly p.'xinfed rod in Oie sculptures. 
The roagnitwent d&^iption of the assault lipoa the 
eitf (ill* If 9, 3) is illustrated in almost every par- 
ticular. The mounds built op agniust the walls of 
a beaieged town (L». xxxvii. 33 ; 2 K. xix. 32 ; Jer. 
zxziL 34, fcc), the battering-nun (Ex. iv. 2), the 
valiant kiiida of anMar, heiaaetib ihiBUB, apoua, 
* mod aara n i i , naailii tatda Aasbtg a aiega? the dia>- 
riota and horses (Nah. iii. 3) arc sll s< < u in vaiious 
ba».relie ts. Tha interior decoration of the Assyrian 
yilarwli lifmi^irl Ttj ffwAtrf. Wmtrlf ti TT*ft 



Assyria and an eye-witness of their magiiificmca 
(xziB. 14, 15) ; a deieriplioa atrfljogly fflnatraM 

by the sculpturevl likenesses of the Aso5yrL-in kings 
and waniors. The mystic figures seen by the 
prophet in his vision (ch. i.), uniting tta man, 
lion, the ox, ,ind the e.igle, may have been stig- 
gteted by tho ci^k-hended idols, and man-headed 
bulls and liou^, and the sacred emblem of A» 
"wheel within wheel" by the winged circle or 
globe frequently represents in the bas-reliefs.— 
Arts. — The origin of Assyrian art is a subject at 
present involve^! in mjratery, and one whleh offcna 
wide fidd for speculatwa and mcareh. Those who 
derivti the civilisation and ixjlitlcal bystem of the 
Assyi iaus from Babylonia would trace their arts lo 
the same sonrea. One of the principal ftatcra ef 
their .ircliitecture, the aitifidal platform serving .ts 
a substructure for their national edifices, may have 
bei'Q taken from a people inhabiting phiiua perfectly 
Bat, such as those of Shinar, rather than an undul- 
ating countiy in which natural elevations are not 
uncomninn, such .ts .\ssyria proper. But it still re- 
mains to be proved that there are artificial lEoonda in 
Babylonia c* an earlier date than notmda on or near 
the site of Kim vch. '^Ticther other leading fetnres 
and the detaib of Assyrian architecture came from 
the siime sooree, ia much more open to deobt. In 
none of the rtrt^ of the Assyrians have any traces 
hitiiei to been found of ptoj;i os.sive change. Iu the 
architecture of the most ancient known edifice all 
the cliaracteristics of the styl'' rui' already fully de- 
velnpeJ; no new features of any laiportanoe seem to 
have bei?n iuti 1 1 lii i?d nt a later period. In sculp- 
ture, OS probably in paintiiig alio, if we po tw e d 
the neana of oemparlMn, the aarae thing is obaenr* 
able as in tho remnit-': of an: !-nt Kg:ypt. The 
earliest works hitherto discovcied show the reiiult 
of a lengthened period of gradual detdopment, 
which, judging from the .slow progress made by 
untutored man in the aits, mui>t have extended over 
a V9ii number of years. They exhibit the arts of 
tlie Aaqrrians at the highest stage of excellence they 
probably ever attained. The only change we can 
trace, as in Kpypt, is one of decline or " decadeuce." 
The latest monumeuts, sudi as those from the 
palaeaa of Baarhaddon md Ma aoo, liiow perhaps a 
closer imitifion of nature, .ind n more careful and 
minute execution of details than those fiom the 
earlier edlfioea; but they are wanting in the shn- 
plic'ty yet grandeur of conception, in the imngln.!- 
tiou, aad in the variety of treatment display^ ia 
the most andwl KolptONa. Tlda wll at once be 
}<emived by a comparison of the onuunental details 
of the two periods. The lions of the earlier period 
are a pnnd, ideal, and, to a ceilain extent, convcn- 
tiooal remeaetttattoa of the beast la tha later haa- 
rdleib the liona are ummpo doaal^ imitaled horn 
nature without nny conventiani elevation; bat 
wiiat is g^ed in truth is kat in d%nity. The 
aama nay be observed in the traataiMnt of the 
human form, though in its representation the As- 
syrians, like the Egyptians, would seem to have 
been, at all timet, more or laaa ahncfclaJ hj r J i giooa 
prejadices or Uws. No new forms or oomUniiiaoa 
appear to have been introduced into Asayrian art 
during the four or five centuries, if not longer 
period, in which we are aoguaiated with it. Tha 
art of the Mioevdi nonuMBta mot in tte pw a wt 
state of our knowledge be accepte^I as an original 
and uatiooal art, peculiar, if not to the A^isyriana 

•loM,tedMiwcawlio«tvnrioai poMnd 
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the contitrv watered by tli<? Tigii* 4Ui*i Kuphrates. 
As it w.us imdoubtedly brought to ito highest per- 
fectiufi hy lhi> AsNyi inns, mid is esjxx'ially chanu-- 
teiiitic ol them, it majr well and oouveuieiitly bear 
their nantt. .FrMn wlwnce it was originally de- 
rived there it nodiiii; aw jet to shoir. If Irom 
Babrlon, u Miine hvn conjectond, there an no 

remains to prove the fact. Analojjies may ]>erhn[ts 
be fouud betweea it md that of l^Jftt but they 
oitt not miffietent to ooftvinoa na Omit tlw ooe wwt 
tlie ofl'spring of the other. The two rriiiy have been 
olfshootK from wiue common trunk which perished 
ages before either Xiueveh or Tfaebaa ma nanded ; 
or the rhijeiiiciaiis, ns it has bcon surs^ested. may 
havo iiitrohicotl iuto the two couoUjc*, Ustweeu 
which they w erf pIaoed« and between which they 
majr hav« formed a oonunerdal liuk, the ai-ts pe- 
CQltar to «aeh of them. Whatever the origin, the 
<lfvrlopm'-nt oftheartsof tlic twocounthes aufw^ans 
to have been afiected and directed hj very opposite 
oondltioitt of natfonal diaractar, climate, geograph- 
ical anJ i^eoIoLjical position, poIiticH, and relltjion. 
At a late period ot Aseyiian history, at the time ot 
tlie twildlBg of the Khonabad palace (about the 
8th rontury B.C.), a more intimate intfreoiUM' 
With Kgypt through war or dyttastic aliiancev than 
had previously existed, appears to haMlad to tlio 
introduction of objects of Egyptian manufactui-e 
into Assyria, and may hare influenced to a limited 
extent it« arts. A precisely similar influcno^ jnxf- 
oeediog from Assyria has been remarked at the 
MUne period in Egypt, probably arising from the 
conquest and temiioniiy occupation of tiie latter 
country by the Ajuyriaus. The arts of live A^aiy- 
yiaoa, eapadallj tMir avcbitecture, spread to sui- 
roun«ling nations, as is usually the case when one 
race is bi nnght into contact with another in a lower 
state of civilisation. They appear tO hare crossed 
Um Euphrates, and to have had mora or less influ- 
ence on the countricii between it and the Mediter- 
ranean. Monnments of an Assyrian charm t^-r have 
been diaoorered ia various ports of Syria, and further 
nacardiet wottM probably diaelose many mora. The 
aits of thi> Phivnicians. jml'^inir f»mn the u- vp<K;i- 
mens pi-e«erved, show the same inllueuo«. The 
Amyrlaii inscriptions «em to indieata « difwt de- 
pendence of Judaea upon Assyiia fiom a rery early 
period. From the de^tcriptions of the temple and 
" Iwuscs " of Solomon (cf. I K. Tl., Tii. ; 2 Chr. 
iii. ir.), it would appear that there was much simil- 
arity between them and the palaces of Ninereh, if 
not in the exterior architecture, certainly in the 
interior deoomtiona. The Jewish cdifioea were how- 
ever Tery much inftrior in siie to the Assyrian. 
Of objects of art (if we may use the term) con- 
tained in the Temple we have the description of the 
pillaia* of the brazen aea* and of wioas bronze or 
copper vpssf*!*;. The Assyrian chaiTict/r of these 
objects i» ve»y leinarkahle. Tne indueocts of As- 
lyria to the eastward was even more considerable, 
extending far into Asia. The Peniims copied their 
architecture (with such modifications as the climate 
and the huiitling-malenals at haoti suggested), their 
sculpture, probably their paintimr and their mode 
«f wiWkgt from the Amyriaos. The rabieil palaces 
ef PeiMpolis show the same gen eml ])!:(n of ron- 
fbrucUoQ as thote of Ninevehr— the entrances formed 
hy hunan-beaded animale, the ikirtiajr of aeaip' 
tured stone, and thn inscribei slabs. The rarinus 
religioua emblems and the ornamentation have the 
^Amjrito chametw. Anoogitt the A^riana, 
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the arts were prindpalJy employed, as amongst alt 
nations in their earlier stages of civilisation, for 
reli'^'ious and national purposes. The coIo««al figure^ 
At the doorways of the palaces wen? mythic com- 
binations to denote the attnbutes of a deJty. The 
*• Matt-BoU " and the " Mao-LioD;' are oonjeofcurcil 
to be the geda •'Nfa'* and ''Nergal," presidia? 
over war ami the chat-e ; the cagle-h^aded and ti>ii- 
headed iigui^s so constoDtly refieated ia the sculp- 
torai^ aad at omaBcata of rewwli of metel, <r in 
embroideries — Niaroch and Diipin. The W«-relii f- 
almofit invariably recoid name deed of tiie king, ao 
bead of the nation , in war, and in combat with wild 
bea-tt?, or his piety in cret.tiii^' vast f>al.ic<vtmiplrs 
to Uie goda. llitlierio uo sculptures .spiH-ially Uiu»- 
tniting the private lift «f the Assyrians have been 
discovered, cioe|ife one or two incidents, such, aa 
men baking bread or tnding horses, intradaeed as 

mere accessories into the histoncal l>a5-i-eliefs. This 
may be jxutiy owing to the fact that no tnces 
whatever have yet bcM fbmid of thdr bmial plwes, 
or even of their infide of dealinvj with t!i'? dead. 
Altliough the »ite of Niueveh atlbrded no special 
advantages for commerce, and although die o««d 
her freatn«»ss rather to her ]H>liticaI |K)sitioo as tlie 
capital of tlw empire, yet, .sitinted upon .1 narigablt> 
river communicitint: wit}i tlie Kuphrates and tlir 
Perdaa Gal£, she must liave soon formed ooe of 
the great tnufiof stations between that important 
I inland sea, and Syiia. and th^' Meiiiten-inean, and 
mnsi hare become a depot for the merchandise aop- 
plied to a grmt part ef Ada Minor, Armcaia, and 
PiM>,ia. Her merchants aie ■les^ribc'l in Elzekiei 
{xxvii. 24) as imding in blue clothes and braidered 
work (such as is probably npKsented in tiie amlp- 
luies), and in Mahum (iii. 16) as " mtiltiplfcii 
abov« the stars of heaven." — Writing and Laa- 
guage. — ^The ruins of Ninevdi hava fiiraislMd a 
vast collection of inscriptions partly carved on 
marble or stone slab^ and partly impi^M>d upon 
bi ieJcs, and upon <-hiy cylindei-s, or six-sided and 
eight-aided priam% haixels, and tablets, which, used 
forthe porpose vriten sUtt moist, were aflerwaida 
K'lkod in a furnace or kiln. (Comp. Ez. iv. ] .) The 
character employed was the anow-headed or cunei- 
fimn — so colled fieoi each letter bdag finrawd br 
marks or elements resembling an an-ow-head r 
we»lge. This nuxle of writing, U;lieveil by .s<.>uie to 
be of Turanian or Scythic origin, prevaileii through* 
out the provinces compiised in the Assyrian. Ikiby. 
Ionian, and the eastern portion of the ancient Pei^ian 
empires, from the earliest times to which any known 
reoord belongs, or at leoat 20 cmturies before the 
Christian ers, down to the period «f the oonquesu 
of Alexander ; after which epoch, although occa- 
siooally onpioyed, it seems to hare gradnaliy £illeu 
iatodjanee. It nem extended into^rria, Aiabia, 
or Asia Minor, although it was adopfi^t by .\rtn<?i;>n. 
A cui&ive writing resembling tli«aiicient fjyriau suwi 
Phoenician, appears to have al'>o been occasionally 
employed in AsRvna. The Assyrian cuneiform 
character was of the h&a^e cla.ss as tlie li;ibyloui.kn, 
only differing from it in the less complicated naturt^ 
of its fonns. The Assyrian and fiahfieuau alphabet 
(if the term may be applied to above 900 sii^) ia 
of the most coinplicat«fd, iropcifect, aiid artiitniry 
nature — some characters beii^ pbouetic, others syl- 
hbie, other* tdeo^phie«>the same e ha iaetar bein? 
fr^iuenliy used indiJferentlr. The p«Mple of Niru-- 
veh spoke a 6hcmitio dialect, connected with the 
Hebtewaad witbthese^edClniUeeoftbe 
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of Dtinipl »nA Kzm. This agws with the t«tim(Miv ' 
of Um O. T. But it is SMcrtcd that then existed 
in A«*7ria, wtU In Babyknta, ■ mora mdeot 

tontjiie ticlongiog tO « Turanian or ScyfWc met, 
which is sup|Maed to hure inhnbitcd the plains wn- 
terpd hy the Tigpria and Euphrates long before the 
ris<? of the Assyrinn empire, and from which the 
Assyrians derived their dvilisation nnd the greater 
«f their mythologj. The AssrHnn inscrip- 
tiow nanall J contain the chraoides of the king who 
huflt or restored the edifice in which thej are foand, 
records of his wms atui expeditions into distant 
romitriea, of the amoont of tribute and s^il taken 
iVotn conqnered tribn, of tlie Irailding ot temples 
nnil pnlnces. and invocntion* to the gods of Assyria. 
These inacribed bricks are of the greatest value in 
rotoriog the royal djrnaaUes. The moat important 
inscription hi(hf'r!o diwrivcred in connexion with 
Uiblicil history, i» that ttpoo a pair of colossal 
human-hended bolls from Konjtugik, now in the 
British Museum, containing the records of Senna- 
i,-herib, and dejirribing, amongst other events, his 
wars with Hezekiah. It is ac< rmi|i >:ii(Hl by n series 
of basHYlicA believed to imresent the siege and 
capt nra of Ladiiah. A loms liat night lx> given of 




Uiblical names occurring in thoAsapian inscrip- 
tiooa. Then of three Jcwidi kinga MTe beco rend, 

.T< hn "Jon of Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk, 
Menahem on a nhh from the S. W. paUoe, Nimroud, 
mm in the British MtiMom, and HcMUah in the 
Kooynnjik i-ecords. The most important inscribed 
terra-Kotfa cylinders are — those fiom Kalah Sher> 
chtt, with the nminU of n king, whow BUM h 

believed to nad Tiglath FUeMr, not tba mm aen- 



tional ift th<^ -nd T'.ook of Kings, but an enrliei 
roooanh, who ia aupposed to have reigned about 
B.O. 1110» tfaoN from Kbonabad coBtalningr the 
annals of Sar]gnn ; those from Kouyunjik, esp<vially 
one known as Bellino's cylinder, with the chronicles 
of Sennacherib ; that from Nebbi YoBlia with the 
records of Esarhmidon, and the fragnieriN nf thiw 
cylinder* with those of his son. The mo!>t imjKtrt- 
ant MMdli maj Iw tnccted when inscriptions so 
numeroosand ao varied in character are deciphered. 
A list of nineteen or twenty kings can alixndy be 
t ompdo<I, and the annals of the gi-eater number of 
them will probably be restored to the kak histoty 
of ono oftlM most powerfU empires of tho ancient 
world, and of on** which appears to have »>.M'rri'S4^1 
perhaps greater intiuence than any other upon the 
subsequent cooditioft tui development of civilised 
man. The only race now found near the ruin* of 
Nineveh or in Assyria which may have any claim 
to be considered descendiuits from the ancient inhab* 
itants of the countrv are the so^»lle«l Clinldnean 
or Nestorian tribes, inhabiting the mountains of 
Kuidistan, the plains i-otind the lake of Ooroomiyah 
in Persia, and • fnr villages in the nc^bbourlMod 
of Moral. They atfll spealc a Shemitic dialect, 
ilinnst identical with fho Chaldee of the Itooks of 
l->aniei and Jura. A resemblance, which may bt 
but fimdAil, haa bten traoeil betwceo tbam and Him 
reproen tit ions of the Awyrians in the bns-reliefd. 
Tlieir physical charecteristict at any rate w-em to 
mark than aa of Uie same race. A curse ap]«nrs 
to hang over a land naturally rich and fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a vast number of human 
beings. Those who now InhaUt it are yearly di- 
miniabing, and there aeems ao prospect that for 
gentimliona to come this onee-mvoured country 

should r<' iriiii other tlian a wildfrne^s. 

Vln'eviteii The inhabitants of iiinereh (Luke 
zi. 30). 

Nisan. [MonthsJ 

Hi'son = Nisaa. toth. xi. 2. 

VIiVimIl Tbt piroper name of an idol of 
Nineveh, in whose temple Sennacherib wa* wor- 
shipping when assassinate*! by his sons, Admm- 
melech and Shai'ezer ' 2 K. xix. 37 ; Is. xxxvii. 'Mi). 
liashi, in hix note on Is. xxxvii. 3d, explains Nis- 
roch as "a beam, or plank, of Noah's ark," from 
the analysis which is givvn of the word by l.'ab- 
iMUical expositors. What the true etymology may 
be ia extremely doubtful. If the origin of tiie 

woitI l>e Shemitic, it may ho derived, as Gesenius 
'iiiggests, from the Ueb. nesher, which is in Arab, 
nur, eagie," with the termination 6dk or Sch^ 
so that Ni<i-och would signify " the great eagle," 
But it must Ix' confe.>'5«'<l that this explanation is 
far from satisfactory. It is adoptnl, however, by 
Mr. I.ay.wl, who identifies with Nisiroch the eagle- 
headed human figure, which is one of the nmt 
prominent on the earliest Assyrian moniimonts. 
and is alwaya re p rew nt a d m contending with and 
conquering the lion or the ball. 

Nitre {U<-h. m-thcr) occurs in Prov. xxv. 'iO, "and 
as vinegar upon nether and in Jer. ii. 22. The 
subatanee denoted ia not that whi^ we new under* 
stand by the teiin nitrr, {. r. n)tn\t" cf j«>ta>sa — 
" SiUtpetre "— but the yirpov or Klxftov of the 
Greeks, the nitruin of the Latins, and the natrcm or 
native carbonate of soda of modem chemistry. The 
latter part of the passage in Proverbs i« well ^- 
plained by Shiw, who »ay» {Trav. ii. .387), "the 
unsoitablawH of the aioging of aonp to a heavy 
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heart is vr--<-y fimly compared to the contranety 
there L> oftwocn vinegar and natron." Natiuu is 
{bond abuDdnDtly in the w<;ll-known soda lakes of 
^rpt ift-sci iWi by j'lit.v, nnd K-fen-ed to by Strabo, 
wkati ai'e situated m Lhu banco vallej of Bohr 
bela-ma (tbt Waltrkw Sm), abovt 50 miltt W. of 
Cain. 
ir«. riCo-AiKar.] 

Koadiah. 1« A L^vite, ^jq of Binnui, who 
with Meranotb* Elcaiar, «ad Jozabod, weighed the 
rmtk of fold and illm bd«iigiimp to the Tenple 

which were brought back from Ratylon (Ezr. 
33}. — 2. The prophetess Noadiah joined Sanbailut 
and Tobiah in tluir «UieiDpttoiiitliKddatoN«lMiDiah 

vi. U). 

Noah, (he tenth in (le-L*nt from Adam, in the 
liiir- ul' Seth, was* the soft of Lamech, and gr.iud.-»ii 
«f UetbuteUh. Of bis £uher Lunech all that we 
knew {■ oompriMd tn th* worls that be uttered mi 
the birth of his son, words the more signitioiiit 
when we contrast them with the saying of the 
•llMr Lamech «f ii» net of Qdn, wluch have alao 
been preserved. In th<; reason which Lnratch gives 
for culling his son Ko«ih, there is a play upon the 
BMW whicli it is impossible to pi-eserve in English. 
He called his name Noah (Nouch, riA!'\ nTinL;, 
** this same shall com/orf us" ijreiuichanieuu;. It 
b quite plain th^t the name " rest," and the verb 
"comfort," are of different roots; and we must 
not tiy to make a philologist of I^ech, and sap- 
pose tljat lie was giving an accu.ate derivation of 
the aame Noah. He metvly plays upon the name, 
aftar a &ASm eominoii enough in all ages and 
coantrics. Of Nonh himself from this tune we 
hear nothing moic till he is 500 years old, when it 
ia add Iw begat thre« sona, Shem, Ham, and Japhct. 
Very reniarkablo, however, in the glimpse which 
we get of the j>tate of society in the ante^diluviaa 
world. The noiTstiva it la true la brktf, add an 
maaj pointa obscure : a myatery hangs over it 
whidt we cannot penetrate. It stands thus : " And 
it came to pass when men (the Adam) began to 
multiply on the &ce of the ground and daughten 
were bom onto tham; tiien the mot of God (the 
Elohim) saw the daughters of men (the Adam) 
that they were fiiir, and they took to them wives 
«r aU that Uicy choae. And Jehevdi said, Uj 
ifMrit shall not for over nih; (or he humbled) in 
men, seeing that they aie [ar, in their error they 
an] bat &A, and their days shall be a hundred 
and twenty yeuY. The Nephilim were on the raith ^ 
la thoac days ; and also afterwards when tlie sous 
of God [the IHohim) came in unto the daughters of 
B»co (the Adam), and children were bom to them, 
these were the lieroea vrhidi were of old, men of 
rerown." IIoio a number «>f jw rph xin.: qutstinns 
pros. lit theni^lvcs: Who were the sons of God? 
Who the daughters of men f Who the Nephilira? 
What is the mt-ming of " My spirit shall not al- 
ways rule, or dwi-ll, or i>e humbled in in>»ii jind 
of the words \vli;(h follow, ''But thr-ir days Midi 

be an hundred and twenty yeai-s!''" \\V> will 
briefly review the principal solutiuus whicii iuve 
been given of these di(Hcullics. a. Sons of God 
and daughters of men. Three different inter|iret.v 
tkma have from very early time* been given of tlii^ 
m..>t siiiLTular passage. 1. The " sous of Klohim " 
wei-e cx^>laiued to mean sons of priuceat or men of 
high rank who degraded themaetvea by ooatracting 
miirriages with " the .im^ht.M s - f hkh." i". c. with 
women of inienor iiositioo. 2. A second interpret- \ 



ntlon, pf'rhape not less ancient, ur.dmtand.-. hy the 
" iOQs of Elohim," angels. Two modem ^ts, 
Byron (in his divma of Cain) and Moore (m bin 
Loves tf f/u? Atujch), have availed themselves of 
this lu&t inteipretation for the purpose of their 
poems. 3. The interpretation, however, which ia 
now moat g^nanUj raoaived, ia that which under- 
atanda bf *'tha aoaa of tiw Bkhfm** the fraulT 
and descendants of iseth, and hy " the daughters ft 
moo (Adam)/' the women of the tamiiy pf Caia. 
4. A feuftb iatcrpralatlett baa recently beai ad« 
ranri^l and maintained with coii^idenihle ingeuuity. 
by the author of the Qenais of the Larth nud 
Man. He ondmtanda by " the sons of the Elo- 
him " the " servants or worfhippers of faUe gods" 
[Laking Eluhim to m&in uot God but gods3, whom 
he supposes to have belonged to a distinct pre- 
Adamite nea. ** The daughters of man." he ooo- 
tends, should be T«ndet«d ** the daughten of Adam, 
or tlie Adamites," women, that is, dcscrnded from 
Adam. These last had hitherto lemoined true ia 
their fidth and vranhip, but mn now perverted 
by the idohitoi-s who intermfirried with th<Tn. 6. 
But who were the 2st>philim? It should be ob- 
served that they are not spoken of as the oiT^prin^ 
of the"E0Rs of the Elohim** and " the dau^hti rs 
of men." The saaeJ writer s,\ys, " the NephiUtu 
were on the earth in those <kys," before he goes on 
to speak of the children of the mixed marriages. 
The name, which has been variously explauml, 
only occuj's once again in Num. xiii. 33, where tlie 
Mephilim are aaid to have been one of the Cuaatf 
itiah tribes. If It la ef Hebrew origin (whidi how 
ever may Iv doubted) it roust nvMn t ither tallen/* 
». c. apoetate ooea; or those wim "fall upon" 
othenif violent men, ptoaderan, freebooters, &c 
It is of far more importance to ohsei vo that if tlie 
N^ilim of Canaan were dest^udiinUi of tiie Ne- 
philim in Gen. vu 4, we have here a very &trot^ 
argument for the non-universality of the Delugr. 
c. In consequence of the grievous and hopele^xi 
wickedness of the world at this time, God resolxes 
to destroy it, ''Mr spirit." He sap. " shaU not 
always "dwell or ••faar away" in man— inaa- 
much as he is* hut flesh. Th>' m- aning <if which 
aeems to be that whilst God had put Uis Spixii iu 
man. (.«, not only the breath of lilc^ but a apiritoal 
part capable of lecugaiang, loving, and worJiipping 
Him, man had fo much sonk down into the lowi-»t 
and moot debasing of fleshly pleasures, as to have 
almost eitinguisl i th<> higher light within him. 
Thai fuUows: " iiut his days shall be a htmdied 
and twenty years," which has been interpreted by 
some to mean, that still a time of grace shall be 
given for repentance, viz., 120 years befera the 
Klo<i.| ^hall come; .-uul by others, that the dunifi .11 
of human Wk should in futui-e be limitod to this 
ttrm of yean, faialead of extending over oanturiea 
a* In fore. This last «ecms the most natural in- 
terpretation of tiie Hcbivw words. Of Noah's Itie 
during this age of almost univer>ial apostasy waatu 
told but little. It is merely Raid, that he was 11 
ligliU'ous mau and pcifect )n hii generations (1. e. 
amongst Jiis wntemporaries), and that he, like 
Eiwch, walked with Uod, i>t, Peter calla him a 
piencher of righteoosaaia.'' Beaidea tlua wa are 
merely told that he had three >on^, t^ch of whom 
had manried a wik ; that he built the Ark in ac- 
oordanea with IXvine direetioo ; and that he waa 

COO ycli-s old when the Flood came. P>Ofh about 
the Ark and the 1 iood so many questions have beeu 
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i-tuaud, that we mnst cnasidcr each ot' these separ' 
oteljr. TAa Ark. — The predse meaning of the 
IMmw woard (tUSA) is nDcertain. I'he word only 
ooears hen and in Eaadm (ii. 3). In all probab- 
ility it ii to flM old Ej^yptlan tiSat we ai« to look 
lor its original form. Buni>#n. in his vocabulary, 
gives (6a, "a chest." tjfO, "a boat," and in the 
Copt Van. of Eaod. 0. 3, 5, tUhi is tlie raider- 
ing of ti'jdh. This "chest," or " k.af," w.n- to be 
inatle of et^ier (i. e. cypress) wckxI, a kind of 
timber mda both for its lightness nud its dura- 
bility was employo"] hy ihc Phoenicians for I'uil iing 
tlmr Tessols. The planks of tlie ark, &£U:r Ijting 
put tofitiaer, were to b« protected bj a coating of 
pitdi, or raUtar Utumfln, which was to be kid on 
both inidde ud oofadde, as the most eflfectual means 
of making it water-tight, and porhajw alo a.s a 
protectioQ agaiut tlie attacks of marine animais. 
Th« arit was to eoMiat of • mimlwr of " dhU" or 
small romfiiilments, with a view no doubt to the 
coDTenieot distribatioo of the diliierent aninuds and 
Ibair feed, tbmt wtn to be amngid fn time 
tiers, one aborc another ; " '.vith lower, second, and 
third (stories) shalt thou Qi:ikc it." Means were 
also to be piorlded Ser letting light into the ark. 
in the A. V. we reed, ** A window shall thou 
make to the ark, aod in a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above:" — wotxls which it most be confessed convey 
no very intcUifibia idea. The original, however, is 
obacnra, and has ban dlflVrently interpreted. What 
the "window," or *' lighf-liole " was, i< veiT 
piuzling. It was to be at the top of the ark 
apparentlv. If the woids **imto a caUt dialt 
thoo finisb it ulocc,'* refer to the wimlow and not 
to the ark itself, they &ccm to imply tliat this 
aperture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the whole louc^th of die ronf. But if so, 
it coald not have bcva merely an open alit, lor that 
would have admitted the rain. Are wc then to 
auppooe that aoma tnnsporent, or at kMt truslu- 
«ent, nbrtuee wm employed t It would almost 
x-em so. A diffemit word b used in chap. viii. fj, 
where it is said that Noah opened the window ot 
tlM ark. Tkm tbe wwd b (oloWn), which 
frequently occurs elsewhere in the same sense. 
SuppoMDg then the isdhar to ho, as wc liare said, 
a skylight, or series of skylights running the wh<>le 
length of tbe ark, the challdn might voiy well he 
A single compartment of the laiger window, wliicii 
could be opened at will. But besides the window 
thera «w to be ft doir, Thia waa to be pkced in 
tbe aide of flw adr. Of fShm shape of the aric no> 
thing is said ; hut its dimensiions are pvfn. It was 
to be 300 cubits in lengtli, 50 in breadth, and 30 in 
hdgbt. Tdciaff 21 indm fat tbe cubit, the ark 
would be 525 ftet in length, R7 feet 6 ir-ches in 
breadth, and 52 fi>et 6 inches in height. This is 
vcsy eoasUambly larger than tbe largest British 
nwn-of-war. It should he ^fme^lhere<^ th;it this 
huge structure was only intended to lloat ou the 
<wmter, and was not in the proper sense of the word 
A afai|». It bad neither mast> sail, nor rudder ; it 
was in ftct nothing but an enormons floating house, 
or oblong box rather. Two objects only were aimed 
at in its construction : the one was titat it should 
hftre ample stowage, and the other that it should 
be able to Ic^ep steady upon the water. After 
having givea >ioah the neiiessary instructions for 
the building of the ark, God tells him the purpose 
for which it was designed. The earth is to !«■ 
dcstit»yed by water. " And I, beboU I do bring 



the flood— watcrt upon the cartli — to ilcstirty all 
flesh wherein is the breath nf life . . . but 1 will 
establish my covenant with thee, (vi. 17, 18). 
The iamatas of tbe arl^ are tbea spedficd. Tluy 
are to be Voab and hh wtfe, and b(s tbne sons 
with ihi ir wive-s. Noah is also to take u pair ot 
each kind of animal into the ark with him that he 
may p i ea fl rr e them aUve; birds, denatic animls, 
and creeping things are particularly roentione*!. 
He ii» to provi<lc for the want« of each of these 
stores " of every kind of food that is eaten." It is 
added, Thus did Noah ; according to all that 
iiod (Elohjm) cooiinanded him, !jo did he." A 
remarkable addition to these directions occurs in 
the following cbajpter. Tbe pain of animals are 
now limHed to one of smctem anlnutb, whilst of 
clean animals an'l binis (ver. 2";, Noah i> to take to 
him seven pairs. Uow is this addition to be ai^ 
coimted fbrr Vaf we net suppose that we have 
here tracf . of a sopirate document interwoven Tiy a 
later writer with the former tu&tory ? Are we 
then to understand that Ne»ih literally oooveyed a 
p.iir of rill the animals of the world into the ark ? 
This qu&tiou virtually cout«und in it another, vis., 
whether the deluge was universal, or only partid ? 
If it was only partial, then of ooui^ it was neoe^nrv 
to find room but fbr a comparatively small numbei 
of animals ; and the dimensions of the ark are 
ample enough fur the required purpose. Bat it is 
not only the inadequate ^se of the ark to ooatam 
all, or anything like all, the piogenitors of our 
existing species of auimaU, which is coodnstre 
•gainst a universal deluge. Another Iket points 
with still grr-itrr force, if possible, in the same 
direction, and that is tlie manner in which we uow 
tind these animals distributed over the cailhV 
surface. We now know that every great ronfinent 
has Its own peculiar fauna ; Hut the original 
centres of distribution must have been not one, but 
many ; fnrtber that tbe areas or circles around these 
centres most have been oecnpied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the Naachian 
L^luge. It is quite plain, then, that if all tbe 
animals of the world ware Utirally gathersd to- 
gether in the ark and so «ivc»1 frnm the watei^ of n 
uutver&al deluge, tiiis could only have been eilocted 
(even supposing there was space for them in the 
ark) by a most stupendous miracle. But tire nar- 
rative does not compd us to adopt co tremendous 
an hypothesis. We shall see more ch<arly when we 
oome to eaiasider tbe hmgnafe used with regard to 
the Flood itwif, tilat even that language, strong as 
it un lonbtedly is,does not oblige us to .suppo>e that 
the Delii^ waa nnirenal. Ihe Fhod. — The aik 
waa AilslMd, and aB its Hrbif fivif ht was gathefed 
into it as in a place of sat'ety. Jehovah shut him 
iu, says Uie clironicler, speaking of Noah. And 
then there ensued a solemn pause of »eren days 
before the thi-eatenf<l destruction wxs let l(x»5e. At 
latit the Hood came j the waters were ujKin the 
earth. The narrative is vivid and forcible, though 
cntiralj wanting in that sort of description which 
in a modem hirtorhm or poet woaM hav^ occupied 
the large>t .'f>aco. Kut one imiire>{iiou i.> le!t upon 

the mind with peculiar vividness, £roro the very 
simplicity of the namrtive, aod it Is that of utter 

desolation. From vii. 17 to the end of the chapter 
a very simple but very powerful imd imprcssivb 
descriptioa is given of the appalling catastrophe. 

The waters of the Flood iucieavr l '' r n period of 
190 days (40 + 150, comparing vix. 1;: and 24 J|. 
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An ! then "Gfyl remfmlwrod KcOi," niul made a 
wind to ovir the enrth, so that Uie waters 
were flSBinged. 1'hc m Ic reat^^l on the aerenteenth 
daj of the icmtia iimdUi on the moootaiw of 
Ararat. After thb ihe iratov fradnllf deerani! 
till the first day of the tenth month, wheti the tops 
of the motuitaiiis were leeo. It was then that 
Koah MBt fbrtH, fint, Urn mtu, which flew hither 
antl thither, rfsting piobnhly on the mountiin-tojis, 
but Dot returning to tiie aik ; and next, after ait 
inttrral of seven days (cf. ver. 10), the dore, " to 
«w it* the xvatci-s were akitoJ from the i^round" 
(i. e. thts lower plain coiuitry). " But the dove 
feund no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the ark." Ailer waiting* 
for another seven days he again sent forth the dore, 
whiih ivtmncvl this time witli a frnsli oli ve-les\f in 
her mouth, a sign that the waters were still lower. 
jUid onet morei after another fnterrd of tenn days, 
ho .sent forth the dove, and she '* retmuM not 
i^in uato him mtj morv," having found a home 
m herself upon the earth. On r^ing this nar- 
rative it is (iithcult, it must Kf confessed, to re- 
concile the language cmpluyed witii the hypothesis 
of « |«i1ia| deluge. The difficulty does not He in 
the largeness of most of the terms used, but rather 
in the precision of one single espressioo. It is 
tmtural to suppose that the writer, when he speaks 
of " all a&tk," all in whoae nortrik was the 
bnath of life," reftra onlf to hia own locality. 

This *ort of l.-uiguaije iii common ■ n<^i;'::h in tli-' 
Bible when only a lonall part of tiie globe is io- 
tcnded* The mal difficulty lies In the connecting 
of this stiteni'^n? wtth the district in which Nanh 
ii« supposed to have lived, aiid tlii; assertioa that the 
waters prerailed fifteen cubits upward. If the 
Ararat on which the ark rested be the preswnt 
mountain of the same name, the highest peak of 
which moie than 17,000 feet above the sea it 
would hare ben {|aite hnpoisibte fiir tUa to have 
been ooreied, tile water readiinr 15 oohRa« i. «. 98 
feet alx)ve it, unless the whole earth were sub- 
mei^ged. The plain meaning of the narratiTe ii^ 
thai Ihr aa the eye could sweep, not a eolitary 
mountain reared its head above the waste of waters. 
But there is no necessity for a&i»umiug that the 
nrk atranded on tha high peaks of the mountain 
now «l!e«! Ararat, or eren that that mountiin was 
visible. AsHimiug, then, tlmt the Ararat heie 
mentioned is not the mountain of that name in 
ArQeoia* we may also assume the iatindatioo to 
haTebeen peilial, and may supjxM ft to have es> 
!■ II l^>d over the whole valley of the Euphrates, and 
eastward as liur as the range of moautiiiai ntooing 
down to the IPnralan or foHhar. As the 
inund.Uion is f.iid to have been caused hv the 
bre:iknig up uf th« louutaiiis of the great deep, as 
well as by the rain, some grent and sudden anb- 
eidence of tlie laud may have tiken ]>Iace, nccom- 
panicd by an inrush of tlie wateis of the I'crejan 
i:ii!f, similar to what occurred in the Kunn of 
Cutcbf on the eastero ana of the Jndoa, in 1819, 
when the aea flowed in, and in n few honra con- 
verter! a tra< t of land, 2000 square miles in area, 
into an inland aea or bgotm. it has sometimes 
hean — erted that the Aeta of geology an con- 
clusive agninNl the yxxsibility of a universal deli:t;c. 
Formerly, iudml, tiie existence of shells and corals 
at the top of high mountaina waa takan to be no 
less conclusive cvid>Mue tlie other way. Thev v f;v 
constantly appenled to as a {troof of the literal truth 
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of the Scripture narrative. Even within the last 
thirty years geoloeists like Cuvier and Buckland 
have thought that the wperficial depo$its might be 
idaned to the period of the Noodiian Flood. Snb- 
aeqoent tovestigntlon, however, shewed that if tiie 
re<-eiveJ chrouology were even approximately ctn- 
I rect, this was out of the qaestion, as thee>e deposits 
moat harre talnn pfam thooMnda of yeara Mfere 
I the time of Noah, and indeed before the creation of 
I man. So far thm, it is clear, there no evsdenc* 
' now on the earth's aurlhea In favour of a univemsl 
dehipe. But is then^ any positive c^eologieal eridence 
j agaiu^t it? Hugh Miller and other geologists have 
I maintained that there is. They appiml to the fact 
that in various parts of the world, each aa Anreifne 
I in France, and along the flanks of Aetna, there ai« 
cones of loose wwriae nod ashes belon^inv; to Ion;:.' 
1 extinct volcanoes which must be at least triple the 
I antiquity of the Nonchhui Deluge, and whidi yet 

exhibit no trace* of abrasion hv the action of wafer. 

1 These loose cones, they argue, must have been swept 

I away had the water of the Mage ever icadiad 
them. But this anjnment is by no means coo- 

' elusive. There is, however, other evidence uw- 
dusive agnin>t the iiyftuthesis of a uni^'eraal delufi^ 
miracle apart. " The first effect of the covering ot 
the whole globe with water would be a complete 
change in its climate, the j^eneia! tendency being to 

I lower and equalize the temperature of all fnrta of 

I its larfiMe. Fori patmt with thia 

w ii il l ensue the d^'^tnlL•tion of the p< it tn mi.i ' v . ! 
nuuine animals. And this would take pLtee, pattly 
by reaaon of tha cntira change in dimatal eattdtthna, 
too sudden and i^eral to be escaped by mifjration ; 
and, in still grenter measure, in oonst^iueuce of the 
sudd'm change in the depth of the water. Graal 
multitudes of marine animnls can only live between 
tide-marks, or at depths less than fifty fiithoms ; 
and as by the hypothesis the land had to be de- 
preaaed many thootaoda of feet in a few roontha, 
and to be nned again with eqnal oderity, it Adhvwa 
that the animals could not po»ibly have amtni- 
modated tbcmadvea to such vast and rapid changes. 
All the Uttend aninnda, thenfiirr, would hara bc«B 
kil!e<t. The race of ncom-shells and |)eriwinklr«i 
would liave been exterminated, and all the coral- 
reefs of the Pacific would at enoa have been con- 
Tci-ted into dead coral, never to prow a;;ain. P.ut 
j so Lvt ijs this from being the ca.ve, that attjrn-sheiii, 
j periwinkles, and contl still survive, and there is 
1 Bood aiideuce that tbcy have continued to oiafc and 
I flourish fitt-inany tiMmands of Twa. Onttoeflier 
i hand Koah was not il;ieete<I to tiike marine an^muls 
1 of any kind into the ark, nor indeed is it easy to 
I ata how they eeold have been preaened. AgaiM, 
I had the whole r'l K/^ li^rn snbmertjeil, the !^-;»-wat*»r 
covering the laud would at on«.\! ittv« denttntyed 
every fiesh>wtter flah, molluak, and worm ; and as 
none of these were taken into the ark, the sevei-.il 
f j>e*:ies would hjive b«come extinct. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred. Lastly, such e.^y>eriments as 
have been made with r^rd to the action of acn* 
water upon terrestrial planta Unre very little doubt 
j that siibmcrp'nce in sea-water for ten or elevi-n 
months would have eiliectually delayed not only 
the great majority of the pknti, bnt their ateda ms 
well. And ytt it is not s;iid that Noiih took any 
stock of plants with him into the ark, or tluit the 
animals wliich Mued from it had the slightest 
dithciilty in obtaiiiiuc: pastuK. The«» are, then, it 
mu»t be coufewed, very Strang gtounds for believiii^ 
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that no unlvei-sal ilL-liifrc ercr occnrrf><l. .Suppcisp 
tlie Flood, on the otlier band, to have Lwn local : 
supptne, for instance, the ralley of the Euplimtes 
to hftvt been submerged ; and then the oecessitj 
Ibr jnaenm^ all the specie* of nnimals disappears. 
For, in the fir t j 1 n v, there was nothing to j>revent 
the birds auA iiuuiT of the lar|[e mammals from 
gBtting awnv ; aiM io the next, tbe amntwr of 
cpedesi peculiar to that pcoci ipl i al nrea,antt whi h 
would be abaoiut«lj destro^'ed by it5 being Uoudtxi, 
•opposing they could noi eeeape, is in^gtuficant." 
All these Lvnsiderations point with overwhelming 
force in the same diivction, aud compel us to be- 
lieve milew we suppose that a stupendous miracle 
was wrought, that the Flood of Noah (like other 
di'luges of which we read) extended only over a 
limitixl area of the gloW. it now only remains to 
aptioe the later aliuskms to the catastiophe occar> 
ling In dM BIbW, umI the tniditkiiu of ft ftvermi 
in othiT nations besides the Jewish. The wonl 
apecialiy used to designate the Flood of Koah 
(AoHMiaUtf) Mcurs in only one other pnage of 

Srn'p»rrf>, P\ xt^i K). !u Is. liv. 9, the Flood is 
spoicea ot a« " ine waters of Noah." In the N. T. 
oor Lord gives the sanction of His own authoi ity 
to the historical truth of the narrative, Matt. xxiv. 
37 (of. Luke xvii. 26). St. Peter speaks ot" the 
*' loog suffering of God," which *' waited in the 
days oi Noah." And in hi* StanA Epiftle 
(ii. 5) he dtet It aa an iatbnm of tii* rigliteoiia 
judgment of Ciod who spared not the old world, 
iK, The traditions of niany nations bare preaeiTed 
the nemory of a great aiwi tetnelivf flood fimn 
whw-h hut a small ]xi)~t of mankind estaf>ed. It is 
uut always very (Jear whether they point back to a 
oommon centrv, or whether thejT were of national 
growth. The traditions which come nearest to the 
Biblical account are those of the nations of Western 
Asia. Foremost emon-psl the:* is tlio Chaldean. It 
is piMenred in a irogoMui of fienMas»aBd tolls bow 
Xisnthms btHlt a rwsel in which he was sared 
from a cie.it delude, with different animals, hirds, 
and quadrupeds. Other notices »f a Flood may be 
fbuMl (a) In the Fhaenkian mythology, when the 
victory of Pontus fthe sea) over Demarous (the 
earth) is mentioned : (6) in the Sibylline Oracles, 
partly borrowed no doubt irom the Biblical nar- 
rative, and paitly ]>erhap-< fiom some Babylonian 
still y. Tti ll4ts»e lauat ije atlded (c) the Phrygian 
»tory of king Annakos or Nnnnakos (Enoch) in 
Iconium, wlw readied on age of mora than 300 
years, foretold the Flood, and wept and prayed for 
hi> j)e<iple, sceinv: the dotruution tliat was coming 

upon them. Very curious, as sbowii^ what dei<p 
root thm tradition mast hare taken In the eonntry, 

is the fact that n ]/.:.■ as the time of S«*ptin)ins 
iScwru-s, a meOal was* struck at Anamea, on which 
th» Flood is coramemerated. As Dehmging to Uiis 
ltHc of' tradition, mu^t be ret.-kone<l also fl) the 
.•syrL-ui. rektcd hy Liuian, and connected with a 
huge chasm in tlie earth near Hieiopolis into which 
the waters of the Flood are supposed to have 
drained: and (2) the Armenian quoted by Josephus. 
A iwfind cycle of tiaditions is thiit of Eastern Asia, 
To this belong; the Feivian, lodian, and Chinese. 
The Persia h miked up with Hs oosmogoay, and 
h' [i. li\se» anything like an histoi iail asjtect. Tlie 
Cliia««e story is, in many respects, singularly like the 
BiUtad. the Indian tradition appears in various 
forms. Of these, the oue which most ren n k iMv 
agrees with the Biblical account is that cootumeii lu 
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the MaliilLhi^rata. Tlie account of the Flio! in the 
Koran is dinwn apparently, partly from liibiioil ."urd 
partly from Persian sources. In the main, no doubt, 
it follows the narrative in Cenesis, bnt dwells nt 
length on the testimony of Noah fo the unbelieving. 
Another peculiarity ot fhi.s version is, that Noah 
calls in vaio to one of his sons to enter into the 
ark ; be refmea, fn the hope of escaping to a noun* 
tjiin, and is drowned befoi-e hi* fother'.s eyes. A 
third cyde of traditions is to be found among the 
Amsftain nntiotti. These, as might be expwted^ 
show occn-sioiially some marks ot' resemblance to the 
Asiatic legends. '*0f the diflcient nations that 
inhabit Mexico," sap A. von HumboMt, ** tho 
following had pniotingi resembUng the deluge of 
Coxcox, viz., the Azteo, the Mixtecs, the Zapotecs, 
the Tlascaltecs, and the MechcHicms. The Nouh, 
Xisuthrus, or Mauu of these nations is termed Cox> 
cox, Teo-Oiimctti, or Tezpi. lie saved hirostif with 
his wife Pmhiquetzitl in a hark, or ncoording to 
other traditions on a raft." A peculiarity of 
many of these American Indian traditions mnst he 
noted, and that is, tint the Flood, according to 
them, usually took place in the time of the First 
Man, who, together witfi his finflf escape. It 
may not be amis-s before we go on to speak of the 
traditions of more cultivated races, to mention the 
legend still preserved among the inhabitants of the 
Iffjgji island^ althongb not bdonging to oar Uct 
groop. One more cydo of traditions we dmll 
noticse — that, viz., of the Hellenic r.i f - Hcn;is 
has two Tersions of a flood, one av>octated with 
Ogvgen and the other, in a ihr men elaborate ftrm, 
witth Dcncnlion. Both, however, are of late origin, 
— they were unkuowu to Homer and Ueskxl. 
Herodotus, though he mentions DsQoailon as one 
of the first kings of the Hellenes, says not a woitI 
nlx)nt the Flood (i. 56). Pindar is the first wiitcr 
who mentions it {Olymp. ix. 37ff.). It must be 
confessed, that the fatter the nanatire, the more 
definite the form it aasomes, and the more marlr 
it resemliles the Mi^-iic account. It seenrs tnleniMy 
certain that the £gy{»tians bxid no records of the 
Deluge, at least if we are to credit Hanethoi. Nor 
has any such rct-onl lje<'n defected on the monu- 
I menti«, or preserved in the mythology of Kgypt< 
I After tht >7oo(f.— Noah's tii>.t act after ho left tho 
ark was to build an altar, and to offer «<nerifice:<. 
This is thefii:st altor of winch we read iu Scripture, 
and the first burnt sacrifice. Jehovah aocepUi tlie 
^ifice of Noah as tho admowlei^ment en tho 
part of man that he desires reoondliatjon and ooco- 
munion with (ioil. Then follows the blessing of 
God (Elobim) upon Noah and his sons. All hving 
creatnns are now given to man for food ; but cx- 
j>n ss provision is m i l - ti nt the blood (in which is 
I tlie lite) should not W eaten. Next, God makes 
j provision for the security of human life. Tho 
blood of man, in which is his life, is yet more 
precious than the blood of beasts. Hence laid 
the first foundation of tho civil power. Thus with 
the beginning of a new world God give:», on the 
one hand, a promise which secures the stability of 
the natural order of the universe, and, on tin- 
other hand, consecrates homsn life with a special 
sanctity a.i resting npon these two pillars— tho 
brotherli J of men, and man's likeness to God. 
Of the sevcu pi^ecepts of Nooh, as they are called, 
the observance of which was reqnbrod of all Jewish 
proselytes, three only are here e.xprejsly mentioned, 
it ii> in the terms of the blessing and tlie covenant 
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nuuie with Notb after the Flood that we find the 
•trongeAt enrfdcDoe that In the scon of the writer it 

was unirersal, t. e., that it cxtr-ndod to atl the then 
known Korld, The litaral ti-uth of the narrative 
us to Ulieve that the 1OAOI0 AwHafi rao9, 
eicept eigiit pT-^nn", j^erishetl by the waters of the 
dood. Noaii Ji a lr the head of a new human 
ftmilj, the representitive of the whole race. It is 
as such that Ood malcM His covenant with him ; 
and hence selects a natural phenomenon as the sign 
of that cxivonant. The Low in tlie cloud, seen by 
ererv nation under heATen, ia m unfailing witness 
to the fruth of God. Waa tb« ndntiow, then, we 
ask, never i^'on lx.'foie the flooJ ? Was tills " >.i^n 
in the heavens " beheld for the first time hj the 
eight dwellcn in the ark when, after thdr long 
imprisonment, thej stood a;^in upon tho green 
earth, atxJ saw tbu dark humid clouds spauned bv 
its gloiious arch? Such seems the meaning of 
the narrator. And jet this implies that there was 
no ram before the flood, and that the laws of nature 
were changed, at least in that pait of the globe, by 
that event* Hence, many writers havo snppocad 
tliat the meaning of the passage is, not that tfie 
rainbow now appeared for the tii-st time, but that 
it was now for the first time invested with the 
sanctity of a sign. It most be eDofte«id* however, 
that this i'; tint the natxtral interpretation of the 
words. Noah now tor the mt of his life betook 
himself to agricultural pursuits, following in this 
the tradition of his family. It is pnrtloularly 
noticed that he planted a vineyard. VVhetlier iii 
Ignorance of its properties or otherwise, we Kte not 
infonsed, hut he drank of the juice of the grape 
till be became intokkideil and ihamefnlly exposed 
himself in his own tent. One of his sonj. Ham, 
mocked ojHpnIy nt his father's disgrace. The otben, 
with dutttal cii-e and teveranee, mdcftvoiired to 
hide it. When he recovered from the elTiLts of his 
iutoxicntion, he declared that a cur&e i>hould rest 
apOD the sons of Ham. With the nu'se OD hit 
yooBgest son was joined a blessing «mi tlie other two. 
It {§ uncertain whether in the woi J:i " And let him 
dwell in the tent'; of Shem," " God," or *• JaplMt," 
is the aubject of the verb. At first it seenu morn 
DBtnral to aqjpoie that Nonh pmys that Ood 
would d\vi«ll there. But the blessing of ."^hein has 
been spoken already. It Is better therefinv to take 
Japhet as the iubject What tbeo is neant by his 
dwelling in the tents of Shem? Not of course 
that he should so oocupy tliem as to thrust out the 
orisjinal poMHOrs; nor even that they should 
melt into one people ; but as It would sc^-m, that 
Japhet may enjoy the rdujious yriviicge$ of Shem. 
A iter this j)roj>hetic blessing wo hear no move of 
tbepatriarch but the sum of his yean. 

Vo'ah. Oio of the five daoghtem of Zelo- 
phchad (Num. sctL 33» xxvii. 1, izsri. 11 ; Joeh. 
zvii. 3). 

VOHfawi (Kah. «i. 8), Ho (Jer. ilvl. 35 ; Gs. 

xsi. U, 15, K.?), a city of Egypt, Thebae (Thebes), 
or Diospoli* ALigna. The second part of the first 
form is the name of AMEN, the chief tHrinity of 
Thebes, mentioned or alluded to in cnnneTton with 
tbia pbce in Jcn?miah, "Behold, I will punish 
Amon in No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their 
ipids, and their kings;" and perhaps' ako alluded to 
m Esekiel (xst, 15). There is a difficulty ns to 
the nieaninij of No, It seems most reasonable to 
suppose that No is a Shemitic name, and that Amon 
b ndded bNahum (/. c.) to di&tinguiah Thebeifnim 
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some other place bearing the same nanieb or on ao> 
count of the coDuealeu of Amen with that cfty. 

Jerome supposes No to be either Alexandria or Kcyj ' 
itaelf. Champollioo toke^ it to be Diuspoita lu 
Lower Egypt; but Geaenios (/. c), well oboervca 
that it would not then be compared in Nahum 
Nineveh. Tiiiii and the evidence of the Atsynan 
record leave no doubt thnt it is Thebes. The do' 
scription of No- Amon, as " situate among the rivers, 
the waters round about it " (Nah. /. c), rem.irkahly 
characterizes Tliebes. 

Hob (1 Sam. xxiii. U ; Neh. xL 32) was a sa- 
cerdotal dty in flie tribe of Beujiiirin, and aitaateil 
on some eminence near Jeruscdem. That it was 
on one of the roads which led from the north to the 
capital, and wftUs sight of it, is certain Aon the 
illustrative passajp in which Isct-nh 't. 28-32) di> 
sciibes the approadi of tiie Assyrian anny. In thia 
spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy pouring 
down from the north. It is implied here clearly 
that Nob was the Ust station in their line of march, 
whence the invaders could ?oe Jerusalem, and wheooe 
they ooold be seen, as they " shook the hand " in 
proud denrion of tMreBeaiies. Nob was one of tlie 
places whei-c the t-aboiuacle, or ark of Jehovah, was 
kept for a time during the days of its wanderings 
hetbre • home was prorided ibr H on niount Zioii 
(2 Sam. ri. 1, Ik.'). A company of the Benjamites 
settled here aller the return fiom the exile f 
xi. 32). But the e\-eot for whidk Ifob w.os most 
noted in the Scripture annals wu} a frightfal mas- 
*iiao which occurred there in the reign of Saul 
(I Sam. xxii. 17-19). All trace of the n.-une has 
disappeared ftom the oountiy long ago, Jenme 
states fliat notitin; ranaiDod in his tine to indierte 
where it had \)*^u. (leogmphers nix' not agreed a*, 
to the precise spot with which we are to identity 
the aadeut locality. Some of the ooujectuioa on 
this point may de8er\-e to mentioned. Kiepert's 
-Map places Nob nt Ei-hdukh, not tar from Andta, 
about a mile north>west of Jerusalem. But it 
mu.st be regarded a.s fatal to this identification that 
Jerusalem is not to be seen fiom that point. Mr. 
Porter apreasn the confident belief that Nob is to 
be songht 00 a low peaked tell, a little to the riAt 
of the northern road and opposite to ^SfH. The 
Nob spoken of above \\ not to be contbundt>l with 
another which Jerome mentions in the plain ot 
Sharon, not finr fron Lydda. 

ITo'bah. The name conferred by the conqueror 
of Kekath and the vilUiges in d^iendeoce on it oa 
his new aoqubttkm (Kun. ixzit 42). For a certain 
period after the establishment of the Israf-lit" rub- 
the new uaine remained, and is uscil to niaik the 
course taken by Gideon in his chase after Zebah and 
Zalmnnna (Judg. viii. 11). But it is not i^aia 
heard of, and the original appelUtion, as is ns«d in 
.•■uch cases, appears to have recovcie-i its hold, which 
it has since retained; for in the alightlr modified 
form of KunmeU it is the name of tfit filaee to tho 
pres^nit day. 

Nohah. An Israelite warrior (Num. x»ti. 42), 
probohly, like Jair, » IfanaasUe, who duiiag iIm 

conquest of the territory on the east «f Jordan pos- 
sessed himself of the town of Kenath and the vil- 
lages or h.imlets dependent upon it (Ueh. ** daugh- 
ters"), and gave them his oum vamoi 
Hod. .[Cain.] 

Ko'dab, the name of an Arab trilw nvntioned 
only in 1 Chr. r. 19, in the aooount of the war «i 
the Reubeoito, the Gadilv, and the hal f of tht tribe 
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of ilaoiueeh, sgainst the lis^aiites (verses 9>22, rer. 
19). It bas been &uppascd thut Nodab was one of 
the sons of IshmaL'l. But we luivc uo otlier mention 
of 2^udaL, aud it is proLaLlc that he was a grand- 
son or other deaoeudant of the patriarch, and that 
Ctw name, in U» timt of th« x«ooirdt wm UmI of • 
tribe sprung from BUdi descendant. 

No'e. The patriarch Noah (Tob. iv. 12} Matt* 
juiT. 37, 38i LuJu iii. 36, xvu. 26, 21), 

VoVtasNEKODA 1 (1 Eair* t. 81 ; ooinp. Ear. 
ii. <^'l 

Ko gah. One of the thirteen sons of Darid who 
were bom to hhn in Jomdon (1 Chr. UL 7, 

Jfoliah. The fourth sou of Bcujamiu (1 Chr. 
▼iu. 2). 

Hon. Nun, the father of Joshua ( 1 Chr. vii. 27). 

Kopb (Is. six. 13, Jer. ii. 16, Gz. xxx, 13, 16), 
Moi'ii (Hos. is. G), a city of Egypt, MempliLs. 
Th«e forma are ooatracied irom the oocimt 
EgTptlait eomnMQ dmdc^ If SN-KUFB, or HEK- 
NEKKU, " the aood abode," or pihaps "the uUde 
of the good ooe. The Heli {otna are regarded 
as representing coDoquial foiins of tlie name, current 
-with the Shemitps, if not with tlie Egyptians al^o. 
it IS probable that the epithet *' good " refers to 
Osiris, whoso sacred aninial Apis was here wor- 
>hippcd. .'Vis the great upper Egyptian dty is cha- 
rocteriicd in Nahum as " situate Auaong the rivers" 
(iii. 8), so in Hosea the lower Egjptiu «M ii dit- 
tioKQisbed by iU Kecropolu. 

ao'phah, a plaoe mnttJoneil only in Nam. 
xxl. " !, in the rcmarkablo sonz apparently tcm- 
posed by the Amorites aiVer their conquest of 
Heahbon from the lioabftes, and theidws of an 
OU'lier date than the Israelite invision. It is named 
with Dilx)n and Medeba, and was poisaiLly iu the 
neighbourb^ of Heshbon. A name very similar 
to Nophah is Noljah, whii !i twice raeiitioned. 
Kwald ilocides that iiophaii is iiioutical with the 
latter of th«e. 

How-Jewel (Gen. xxiv. 22 ; Ex. mr. 22 *' cu^ 
RR^;** b. iii. 21 ; Ex. xri. 12, " jewd on the fbr^ 
bead"). A ling of metal, sometimes of gold or 
ailrer, po^^l usually thi-ough the right oostril, aiMl 
wwti by way of omameDt by womcii hi the Eiit 
Its diameter is usti illy 1 in. or IJ in., but some- 
times as much a.<i 3^ in. Upon it are strung beads, 
coniJ, or jewels. In Egypt it b HOW dmoot ooiik* 
Unr-J t' lower classes. 

Hamber. Like most Oiient.il nations, it is pro- 
b&ble that the Hebrews in their written calculations 
made me of the letters of Ibe alphabet. That they 
did so in post-Babylonian times we have condusive 
eridoncc la the MacciibiieAn coins; and it is highly 

Bnobable that this was the case also in earlier times. 
Dt thoogh, OB the one hand, it is eertafn that in 
all eibting MSS. of the Hebrew text of the 0. T. 
theDomerical expressions arn written at length, yet, 
en the ether, the variatiooa in the sereral venieiw 
between tbemsf-lves and from the Hebiew text, 
added to the evident inconsistencies in numeric^ 
statement betWHB certain passages of that teit 
itself, seem to prove tJiat some shorter mode of 
writing was originally in rogue, liable to be mis- 
'aiderstood, and in fiict misunderstood by copyists 
aaJ tnui»laton. These variatiooa appear to hare 
prooMded from dw alphabetle metbod of writio(( 
nambei-s. There r ui 1. little doubt, however, that 
some at least of tba numbers mentioned in Scripture 
Me intwiriiedl to he rqimnbtive mthor than det«r> 
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niinative. Certam numbers, as 7, 10, 40, 100> 
were r^arded as giving the idea of completeneae* 
Without entering into St. A^:t;ustine's theory of 
this usage, we may remark that the uotiuu of re> 
presentative numbers iu certain cases is ooe ex- 
tremely common among Eastern nations, who Iiave 
a pr^udice against counting their poasessions accur- 
ately ; th.it it enters laigely into many ancient 
systems of chroDoiogy, aiui that it ia foaod in the 
philosophical and metaphyftit^I speeabtboi twt only 
of the Pyibagorean juid other .'iiu ient schools of phi- 
losophy, botli Greek and Human, but also in those 
of the later .Tewish writera, of the Gnoatta^ and 
also of such Christian writei^ as St. Augustine 
hima«lf. We proceed to give some instances ot' 
numbers used (a), representatively, and thus pi-o- 
bably by design inde&iitely or {b), definitely, but, 
as we may say preferentially, i. c, because some 
meaninL; (which we Jo not in ;dl cases understand; 
was attached to them. 1. Arv^ as denoting either 
plunlity or eompleteooM, b ao freiiiieot » t» make 
a select-on cnly r f instuices necessary, e. g. trccn- 
fiAd, lien. iv. 24 ; sevai tima, i, e. completely. 
Lev. zxvi. 24 ; Ps. xii. 6 ; tevm (t. e. many) wa|i*, 
Peut. .txvlii. 2'>. 2. Ten as a preferential number 
ejkeiiipiiHod in the Ten Coousaodments and tlte 
law of TUhe. 3. Sttadyt ea con^poumied of 
7x 10, appears frequently, e,g.^ seventy fold (Geu. 
iv. 24; Matt, sviii. 22). Ita deBuite use appeai-s 
in the ofTeritigs of 70 shekels (Num. vii. 13, 19, 
and foil.) ; the 70 elders (li. 16) ; 70 yean of cap- 
tivity (Jer. xzv. 11). 4. Itte appcan b the table 
of punishments, of le^al reiiuireuient.s (Ex. xxii. 1; 
Lev. V. 16, xxii. 14, xxvii. 15; Num. v. 7, xviii. 
16), and In the five emplrea of Daniel (Den. ii.). 
5. Four is nsed in reference to tiie 4 winds (Dan. 
vii. 2) ; and the so-called 4 comers of the earth ; 
the 4 a-«aturer>, each with 4 wings and 4 faces, of 
Ezekiel (i. 5 and foil.); 4 rivers of Paradise (Gen. 
ii. 10); 4 beasts (Dan. vii., and Ikv. iv. 6) ; the 
4 equal-sided Temple<<:hamber (Es. xl. 47). 6. 
Thrte waa ngardcd, both by the Jews and other 
nations, as a specblly complete and mystic nomber. 
7. Tuehe (.3 x 4) appeai-s in 12 tribes, 12 stoae» 
in the high-priest's breast-plate, 12 ApoiUes, 12 
fomidatioBhetMMa, and 13 gatea (Rer. sxi. 19-91). 
S. appears in many riiuuirntiuns ; 40 

of Closes (Ex. xiiv, 16) i 4U yenrs ui the wildemcAs 
(Num. xiv. 34) ; 40 days and nights of Elijah (IK. 
xir. 8). 9. Om; hiuidied. — 100 cubits' length of 
the Tabernacle-court (Ex. juvii. 18); 100 men. 

I. e. a large number (Lev. uvi. 8); Gideon's 300 
men (Judg. vii. G) ; beder of 100 men (1 Chr. xii. 
14) ; 100 stnpes (Pror. xvil 10, &c). 10. LasUy, 
the mystic number O'iG (Kev. xiii, 18)» 

Hunbering. rC£S8ua,r] 

VodNn, the Fourth Booifc of the taw w Pen- 

tafeuch. It takes its name iu the LXX. and Vulg. 
(whence our * Numbers') from the double number- 
ii^ or cnaoa of the people. A. CbitfMfa,— The 
Book m;iy be s-iid to contain generally the history 
C'f the Luielites from tiic time of their leaviu'.; 
Sinai, in tlie second year after the Exodus, till their 
arrival at the borders of the Promised Land in the 
foi-tieth year of their joumeyings. It consists of 
the fuUowing principal divisions:—!. The prepara- 
tions for the dcnoiiam from Siud (i* 1-x* 10). 

II. The journey nvmSmai to the bordon of ClNHum 
(x. ll-xiv. 45). III. .\ brief not fee of laws given, 
and events whicli transpired, dui'ing the thirty-aerea 
fean' wandering in the wilderaeai (sr. l-as. 32)^ 
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IV. The Iiistoiy of tb« last rear, from the sMond 
■rriTRl of tin InwUtfli in Kadcdi till thtf raidi 

** th* plnins of Mnb by .Toi"dAn nrar Jericho" 'xt. 
1-uxTi. 13). — I. (a.) The object of the «Qcani|>- 
ment at Sinai has been acoomplUhed. It i!i now 
time to deport in order that the object maj be 
adiiered for which Israel has been sanctified. That 
object is the occupation of the Promised Land. 
Thercfon IktmI must be (orf^mud as Jdiovah's 
urmf*. and to this ml a mnaterln;^ of all who are 
<"»j)able of bpiiring nrms is n- i i s n v. TTf no^ the 
book opens with the numberiog of the people, 
vbapton iMt, These eontaiii, firrt, the of 
•11 the tribes or dam (rhap. i.); seoondlj, the 
arrangement of the camp, and the order of march 
(chap, ii.) ; thirdlf, the special and separate census 
of the Leritcs (chaps, iii., ir.). (6.) Chapters r., 
vi. Certain laws apparently supplementary to the 
legislntion in LeTitirus. (c.) Chapters vii. 1-x. 10. 
Eveota oocurring at thti tiiD«» and ngulatkms 
ncded wUh Mai^ ham Sttui to tiw 

borders of Canxm. (a.) We have here, first, the 
order of march described (z. 14-28) ; the app^ ot 
M«iM to ht» frthei^B-bw, Roliab, to aceompnny 
thprn i'ti their jonmeys ; anc! the chant which nc» 
<<onipanied the moving and the re&ting of the ark 
f rers. 35, 36). (6.) An account of se^'eral of the 
stations and of the events which }inppened at them 
^x. 11— xti. 15) ; the sending of the spies from the 
wildemess of Psran (et 7\/h), thrir report, the 
icfiuiil of the peofile to enter Omaan, their ngeetioa 
in eoDaeqimio^ and thefr nsh attach opon the 
.Amalekltes, which rr-;iilti'.I in :i il-'fi'at 'vii. 11-\i','. 
45).— III. What follows mu6t be referred appnr- 
enUy to the th h r ty^ ee wn yeare of wanderii^; bat 
we have no notices of time or place (xv. l-xix.\ — 
IV. (a.) The narrative returns abruptly to the 
eeoond encampment of the Israelitee hi Kniiesh. 
Here Miriam dies, and the people murmur for 
water, and Moses and Aaron are not allowed to 
enter the Promised Land (xx. 1-13). They in- 
tended perhaps, ae before, to enter Canaan from the 
•onA. They therefore desind a passage throogh 
the country of Edom. The Kdomitt's i-et\ise<i the 
request, imd turned out in arms to defend their 
border* The braelilea ahaadoned the attempt m 
liopeless nnd turned southwaiTis, kwi)iDii alons; the 
western boniers of Idumaea till they reached i^zion- 
gcber (xx. 14-21). On their way southwards they 
wtop at Mount Hor, or rather at Mosernh, on the 
edge ol'tlie Eilomite territory; and from this spot 
it would seem that Aaron, accompanied by his bro- 
ther Aleeee and hi* eon Eleacar, quitted the camp 
in order to aarend the mooirfain. After Aaron's 
death, the man-h is continnM soufhwanl. The 
pasaage (xzi. 1-3) which speaks of the Conaanite 
king cf Atad as coming out againct the leradites is 
ileiirly out of place, standing as it does after th> 
mention of Aaron's death on Mount Hor. Arad w 
iu tho south of i'alotine. The attadtthcrefbre must 
have been made whilst the people were yet in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. (6.) Thei-e is ngnin a 
^ap in the narrative. We are told nothing of the 
march along the a aitei-n edge of £dom, iMit eud- 
dcniy find oorNhrca transported to tiie boideis of 
Uoab. Hnr the Israelites successively encounter 
and defeat the kings of the Amohtes and of Bashan 
(nt 10-95). Their wmmm eleno the king of Moab, 
who, distrusting his snperiority in the field, sends 
tor a magician to curse his enemies ; hence the epi> 
Mdeaf AriMa (aii.l-iilr.SS). Odwr wtUhw 



are employed by the Moabites to weaken the Israel- 
ites, ctpedaUy through the inflnenee of the Moahitidi 

women (xxv. 1). The book concludes with r\ r»»- 
aipitulation of the various encampments of the 
Israelites in the desert (xjcxiii. 1 -49) ; the cotnmami 
to destroy the Canaanites (xzxtii. 50-56) ; ' the 
boundaries of the Promised Land, and the men ap- 
pointed to divide it (xxxiv.) ; the appointment of 
the cities of the Levi tee and the cities of reAige 
(xxxr.) ; and farther dtrKtiene respecting heimeca. 
B. Integrity.— Th.h. Ik- tl < t\uT Ixx-ks of th- 
Pentateuch, is supposeil by many critics to consist 
of a ooDpiktion from two or three, or more, earlier 
documents. Acwnlinc: tn IV Wette, the following 
portions are the work of Uie Elohist: — Chap. i. 
1-x. 28; xiii. 2-16 (m ito original, though not in 
its present form) ; xv. ; xvi. 1, 2<11, 16-23, 
24(?); xvii.-xix.; xx. 1-13, 22-29; xxr.-xxxi. 
(^except perhaps xxvi. 8-11); xixii. 5, 28-4 L' 
nrcn. 1-4 aaoertain) ; xisiii.-xxxTi. The rest ai 
the bootr is, according to him, by the JdioTirt or 
later i iiitnr. \'.vi]iinj;er finds tr;n iK of three dis- 
tinct documents, whidi be ascribes serenilly to the 
pre-Elohiflt, the EkiUit, md the MmtIm. To tha 
tint he assigns chap. x. 29-36; xi. 1-12, T6 fin 
its original form); xx. 14-21; xxi. l.p, 13-35; 
xxsii, :5:i-42; xxxiii. 55,56, To the Elohist h^ 
long chap. i. l-i. 28; xi. 1-xii. 16; xiii. 1-xx. 
13; XX. 22-29; xii. 10-12; xxii. 1 ; xxv. 1-xxii. 
fA ; xxxii. 1-H2 ; xxxiii. 1-xxxvi. 19. To the Je- 
hovist, xi. 1-xii. 16 ; uii. 8-sxir. 25 ; xxxu a. Ice, 
Bnt the grooodt on which Ihie dietfaimii of docn- 
nii'nts I't^ts .ir*' in fv^': \' ri-- pi-rt most unaitiifactory. 
The use of the divine names, which wea the start- 
ing-point of ihie critidNQ, etaeee to be a critetioB ; 
and certain words and phrases, a particular miuinfr 
or colouring, the narrative of miraidesor pmphecies. 
are supposed to decide whether a peHS^ b ionii.s to 
the earlier or the later document. In chap. xii. 
we have a remarkable iastanoe ot the jealousy with 
which the authority of Moescs was regarded even in 
hie own fiimily. Considering the almost abtolute 
natnvof thatairthoritr, titis is perhaps haitily to 
be wondered at. The pretext for the outburst of 
this iceling on the part of Miriam and Aaron was 
that Meaet had mmried an Bthiopjan woman (a 
wnman of Cush). This was prolmbly, a> Ewald 
S"ggtt^ o second wife mnrrie*! ;\t>er Uie death of 
Zippondi. But the) e is no reason for suppooing^ aa 
he docs, that we have hei'e a confusion of two ac- 
coiuits. It is not perhaps to be wondered at that 
the episode of Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25) should 
have been regarded ae a lator addition. The laB> 
guage is peculiar, ae well as tiie general cart of tlte 
nnrrative. The prophecies are vivid and the diction 
of them highly tioisbed : very diflerent from the 
rugged, vigorone IhgOMiiti of ancient poetiy whidh 
nitt^t us in chap. xxi. On the>e c^iotinds, as well 
n» on tiie score of the distuictly MfcMikOic chara>cter 
of Balaam's praphicies, Ewald givnt this episoiie to 
his FiRh Nari-ntor, or the latest editor of the Penta- 
teuch. This writer he supposes to have lived in 
the former half of the 8th century B.C., and hcoce 
he accounts for the reference to Assyria and the 
Cypriotes ( the ffittim). The prophecies of Bahnon 
I tht'tefore, onthishyptithesis, are vaiicinia ex event Uy 
put into his mouth by a clever, but not xwy scru- 
puloM, writer ofthe tine of laaUh. BattUaeort 
of criticism is so purely arbitrary that it scnrcely 
merits a serious refutation, not to mention that it 
nets entird J m the tmmptkn fhnt ia |>wphecy 
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tliere U do such thing w prediction. Even graatiog 
thitt]ib<pi«Ml«i»Mt by the mim writer at tin 
MtflC the book of Numbers, there seems no valnl 
rtmoa to doubt its. HUti(|uity, or its rightful claim 
to the plaM which it at present oocupiei. There is 
nothing; more ivmarkable in the eai'ly history of 
linel thuu Ualaitin's npf»earance. iSummoned from 
his home by the Euphrates, he stands by his red 
altiTifini* waring his dark sod subtle sorceries, 
«r foet to setk ftr endisiitment, hoping, as he 
looked down upon the tents of Israt'l amoni; the 
MMis*groves ot' tii« valiey, to wither them with 
^his weM, yet oonsbaiiMd to Ums* oiid to ftratoll 
thi'ir future greatness. The Book of Numbere is 
rich in fragments of ancient poetry, some of Uiem 
of great beauty, and til throwing an interesting 
lii^ht on the i-liainctcr of tlie times in which they 
were compared. Such, for instance, i^ Uie blessing 
of the high'priest (vi. 24-2G). Such too are the 
chaots which were the signal for tlie Ark to moro 
when the people joumeyed, and for it to rest when 
they were about toenomip. In chap. xxi. we have 
a paaasgo dted IroDi a book calhd tlie * book of the 
Wm of Jehovah.* This was probably n coUeetton 

of billads and songs composed on iiillen iil occiisions 
by the watch-fires of the camp, and lor the most 
ptttf tboofh Mi perhnpn exdosivvlyf in eoouM- 
moratioa of the victories 'if th.' I^nu-litf's over their 
enemies. The fiTigraeJit fjaote<i tiom this collection 
14 dilKcult, because the allusions in it are obacurc. 
The Israelites had rwwlietl the Amon, "which," 
says the historian, "forms tiie border of Moab, 
and wparate* between the Madntos and Amorites." 

Wberafon it is said," hoooatittuci, " iu tha Book 
•f Ibo Waia of JdMTah, 

*Tabebte Suphah an ! till' torn-n(-NtU; 

Arnon and tLe slqx ot the loneni Mia 

Which tumeth to wiR're Ar II ih. 

And which loaneth upon thi' Ix'ider nf M<j4b.' " 

The next is a song which was »un:: on the digc'n^ 
of a well at a spotwhore-thcy encaiuptti, and whicli 
trom this circumstance nas calkd Ut/tft * Xlie 
Well.' It runt, as follows : — 

*!^ngap,Owcnt rfnsjolbttT 
Well, whkk tks priaoes dng, 
NVhicb tbeMUea of the peimle bored 

With the 9crplre-of-<'ffl"', with ihdr stirr?." 

This song, tint sung at the digging of tJie w>ill, 
waa aftenranb no doobt Moimonly used by tho«ie 

who came to draw wa'< r. The maidens of I.sra* i I 
chanted it one to anotht i . verse by verse, as tiny 
toiled at the bucket, and thus lvi>guiled theii labour. 
Immediately following this ' .Smg of tlie Wall,' 
comes a song of victory, compo-scd alter a defeat of 
the Moabites and the occupution of their terrilury. 
U is in a tnuntlng* mocting strain; and ia oom- 
mooly oonaldered to havo been written by some 
fsnj- iitvih btird on the occupation of the Amorite 
territory. Yet the nianDer in whidi it is iotio- 
doeed weoU rather lend to tho bdief that wo have 
here the tran$.lation of an old Amorite balLvi, com- 
mcmoi-sting tlie conquest of Sihon from Maib. If 
the song is of Hebrew origin, then the t'ormer pai t 
of it is a bitinfj taimt. C. The alleged discre- 
pancies between many statements in this and the 
Other books of the I'entateuch, will be found dis- 
onssed in other articicSy DcOTEBOilOMT ; EXOOOS ; 
PsirrATsncH. 

Vnmn'niQa, son of Antiochus, was sent by Jo- 
■ttthao on an embassy to Uome (I Mace lii. 16) 
mA Spnrtn ^xii. 17), to noaw ttw MmUf 



oesions between theie tations and the Jews, c UX. 
144. He was agnhi despatched to Room by Sfanon, 

c. U,C. 141 (1 Mace. xiv. *_'4). 

Nan. The &thcr of the .fcwish captain Joshua 
^Ex. xxxiii. 11, &c.). His genealogical dOMent 
Irom Ephraim is recordetl in 1 Chr. vii. 

Vnne. It is dear, both from Scripture and 
fixim Greek and Koman writers, that in ancient 
times tJie jMaition of the norai^ whcrerer one was 
mabtaineo, was ono of mneh honoar and hnport- 
ance. (See Gen. xiiv. 59, xxxv. S ; 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; 
2 K. zi. 2 ; 3 Mace i. 20.) The same term is 
a|ipKed to n foeteiwfather or mother, f.^^ Norn. xi. 
12; Ruthir. IG; Is. xlii. l'",. In pre:»t nimilit-s 
male servaQts, probably eunuchs iu later iimtSp 
were entniitod with thn dmgi of thn bop, 2 K. 

X. 1, .■>. 

Nnta. The repiwentiitive in the A. V. of the 
woixis botnifii and eydz. 1. Botitim, Among the 
good things of the laud which tiie sons of Israel 
were to tute ai a fnvient to Joseph in Egypt, men- 
tion is made of b"ttt!in. Then- can scarcely be a 
doubt that tlie 6o<nijn denote the fruit of tho Pis- 
tadilo tnt (i>Maoia van), tboo^ DMMfc modem 




rersions arc content wilii tiie general term nutx. 
i^jri^ and Falertine havo been long famous tor 
Plstaohio-tnOi. Tho district around Aleppo is espe- 
cially celebrated for the excellence of the Pi.stachio 
nuts i the town of iiatna in the samo district is be> 
liived to dtriri iti name from this dmmstanoe: 
Betonim, a town of the triV of Gad ("Josh. xiii. 26), 
has in all probability a similar etymology. There 
is scarcely any allusion to the occarrcnce of tlie 
Pistacia vera in Palestine amongst the writings of 
modern travellei-s. Dr. Hooker saw only two or 
three pistachio-trees in Palestine. Tliesc wore out- 
side tho north fata of JtniMlwk Bat ne says the 
tree is ealthralad at Beimt and e lu w h ere in Syria. 
2. Ef/o: occuis only in Cant. vi. 11. The Hebrew 
word in all probability is here to be understood to 
nftr to the W«lm*4r$t, AoooidiBg to Joie|ihaa 
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the \«ilnut-tree was formerly common, and grew 
SDost iuxuriantly around the lake of Genoesareth. 

Hym'phM, a wealthy and Mloas Chriitim in 
Lmxlicm, Col. ir. 15. 



CWk. Th« following Helireir words, wMch appn r 
to Iw merely Tarious fornv< nf"f!i' same iwt, occur 
in the 0. T. as the oames of some t-peci^ of oak, 
yi». ildh, em, Uan, alt&h, and allon. 1. Et 

■■•irs only jn the sing, number in Gen. xlr. 6 
(" Kl parau"). It is unccrtaia whether should 
1)6 joined with Paran to ftm % proptr name, or 
whether it is to be taken a«pantdj, the " tere- 
Wnth," or the "oak," or flie «gr(>Te," of Paran. 
Three plural foirns of il occur ; clhn, vloth, and 
ihth, £lim, the Moond station where the Israelites 
halted after tiw^ had ereeeed the Red Sea, ui all 
|iioUabIlity (lenvcl its name from tlie sevonty palm- 
trees there ; the name il, which more particularly 
sigiiifiea an *'oak," being here put for any grore or 
plantation. Similarly the other plural form, iloth 
e/oM, may refer, m SUiiAey coujet.tures, to the 
palm-grove at Akaba. The plural iUm occui-s in 
U. i. 29, where probably "oak" are intended: in 
]». Ixi. 3, and £s. xxxi. 14, acy strong flourishing 
trees may be denoted. 2. Elah ("oak," "elah," 

teU-tree" io la. vi 13 ; ''elms" is Uoa. ir. IS). 
There i* mndi dlflkdlty in MtmmSng tiie exact 
irn atiinps of the s<^venvl varieties of llie torm men- 
tioned above. Celsius has endeavoured to shew 
that SI, Mm, il6n, UA^ and oOlA, all stand for the 
terebintli-*' {Pisticia tcrefnnthua), wliile allon 
denote an oak. KobeuiniiUer gives the terebinth 
to H and Hah, and the onk to dm, data, and 4l6n. 
That various species of oak may well have deserved 
the app«llation of mighty trees is clear from the 
fiict, that noble Osiks an? to this day occasionally 
seen in FaleetiiM and Lebanon. If we examine the 
dafana of the terebinth to l e pi ea ent the Mh^ we 
shall see that in point of size it caimot compete 
with some of the oaks of Palestine. Dr. Thomwii 
{Th$ Leant and Me Book^ p. 243) remarks on this 
point: "There are more mighty oaks here in this 
immediate viciutty {Mejdel eaShema) than theie 
are terebinths in all Syiia and Palestine together." 
Two oaks (Querctu p$twio-oocci/era and Q. aegi' 
%u) are well worthy of the imme of mighty trees ; 
tliotigh it is equally true that over a greater part 
of tlM eoontrjr the oaka of Paleatioe are at present 
nierdj hoabea. 9. ElSn ooctm fteqnently in the 
O. T., and deuoffs, there can be little doubt, some 
kind of oak. 4. flan is found only iu Dau. iv. as 
the ti'ee whidi Mebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 
5. AllAh occur-; f^v.W in Josh. xxiv. 2C>, and is cor- 
rectly rendered "oak " by the A. V. 6. AUdn is 
nniibrmly tendered "oak" hj tiw A. T. and has 
always been to anderstood bj ce ro iNBtators. It 
should be stated that all6n ocean in Roe. iv. 13, 
ai di,>tinjjuishc»i from the other form eldh ; rons«- 
quentlj it ia oeoesaarf to suppose that two differoit 
treea are eignHM bftiie tenna. We heliere that 

til" JifT^" ci'.ri-' is 'ijj-^il'ii , -An] not generic — that two 
speciei of oalis are Ueiiote^l by the Hi:brcw ttTms : 
mUm nay aland ftr an evergreen cak, as the Quer- 
CM* psei^kxoocifera, and elah for one of the dr- 
cidoous kinds. The oaks of Bashan belong in ali 
IwMiU^ to fht apeciea kno«a Bi (hMTMt M^Aig^ 



OATH 

tlie Valonia oak, which is said to be common iis 
Gtleed and Badnn. Another spedes of oak. besidea 
those named above, is the QiteraL^ y\' n'l, whid> 
is commoti iu Galilee and Samana. it u rather a 
small tiee in Palestine, and seldom grows aboee 
30 fcet high* though in andent Hum* it m^ht tem 
been a none tree. 

Oath. I. The principle on which an oitli is held 
to be binding is inctdeotally laid down to Heb. ri. 
10, viz. as an ultimate appeal to iMm udiaritf 

to rntify an assertion. There the Almighty is re^ 
presented as pramLsing or denouncing with an oath, 
I*. 0. doing so in the most positive and aokoan, 
manner. — II. On the same principle, that oath ha» 
aiwayti been held most binding which appeal^ to 
the highest authority, l<otli as regards individuals 
and communities, (a) Thus believers in Jehovah 
appealed to Him, both judicially and extra-judidally. 
(6) Appeals of this kind to authorities recognised 
reepectivelj bj adjuring parties woe rtsarded aa 
bonds of intenialional aeenritj, and Uieir mftaction 
as iK'ing not only grounds of international com- 
plaint, but also offences against dinne justice. — 
III. As n eonaequenoa of t& principle, (a) appeale 
to God's name on the one hand, and to heathen 
deities o:i the other, are tn^ted in iScripturc a& ttslt 
of allegiAnce (Ex. xxiii. 13, ndr. 6; Dtut. xxis. 
12, &c.). (6) So also tlw aorereign's name i> 
sometimes used as a form of obligation (Gen. xlii. 
15 ; 2 .Sam. xi. 11, xiv. lp)._iv. Other forms of 
oath, aerioQs or frivolous, are mentioned, aooM of 
whidi are candenmed by our Laii (ItM. t. 33, 
x\iii. 10-22; and see Jam. v. 12). .\s to th>» <uh- 
ject matter of oaths the following cases may be 
mentioned: — 1. Agreement or eti^latioo for pen* 
foi-mnnr<» of certain act'* fCen. xtv. 22, ixiv. 2, 8. 
9, &c. ). 2. .Mlegianoe to a vjvercign. or obedience 
from an inferior to a sup'Hor [V.aA. viii. 2 J 2Cbr. 
xxxvi. 13; IK. xviii. 10). 3. Promi-wry oath 
of a ruler (Josh. vi. 26 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 24, 28, isc.). 
Piiest-i toolc no o;\tli of ollice (Ileh. vii. 'jl ;. 4. 

Vow made iu the form of an oath (I.ev. v. 4). 
5. Jndiefad eattw. (a) A man receiving a pledge 

from a nelghlour w.u i-equir-xl, in case of injury 
happening to the pledge, to dear himself by oath 
of the bhmie of dunage (Et. xiii. 10, tl ; 1 IL 
viii. ni ; 2 Chr. ri. 22 ;. ''fi) It •ipp'^i-, that wit- 
Dn&sen were examined on oatli, anU that » faW 
witness, or one guilty of suppression of the troth, 
was to be severely puni-<hi^l ; Lev. v. 1 ; Prov. xxiz. 
24; Deut. xix. 16-19). (c A wife snspected of 
incontinence wa- ro'iiiireil to clear herself by oatli 
(Nam. V. 19-22). The forms of adjuration 
tioned in Seripiure are ■! . Lifting up the 
Witnesses laid their hands on the heaii of the ac- 
cused (Gen. xtv. 22; I.«v. xxiv. 14; Dent zxziiL 
40 ; Is. iii. 7). S. Putting the hinad nnder the 
thigh of the person to wli ni '.1 r promise waa made. 
It has btH'n explainfiU (a) as iiaviiig reference to tlic 
covenant of circumcision ; (b) as containing a priiH 
ciple similar to that of }^uillic symbolism ; (c) as 
referring to the promised Messiah. 3. Oaths were 
sometimes taken bcfoi-e the altar, or, as some undow 
stand the passage, if the penons were not in Jcni> 
aalem, in a podtfon loeMi^ tewarda the Temple 
CI K. viii. 31 ; 2 Chr. vu 22). 4. Dividinj: .t 
victim and peesing between or distributing the 
pieces (Gen. xv. 10, 17 ; Jer. xxxi v. 18). As the- 
'anctity of oaths was carefully inculoatcd by tin- 
Law, so the crime of peijuiy was strongly coo— 

denned; anl to n fidie vitaem tht 
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ment was assigned which was due for the crime to 
whidi he totificd (Ex. xx. 7; Ler^xtz. 18; 0nt 

xix. 16-19 ; P?. XV. 4 ; Jer. v. 2, vii. 9 ; Ex. xvi. 
59; Hos, X. 4; Z«xli. riii. 17). The Christian 
pnettOK ia tbe matter of oatlis was founded ill gmt 
meastirp on the Juwisli. Tims the oath on thn 
Gosjjcli Wiis an lautaUou of the Jewish practici; nf 
plndng t]ie hands on the book of the Law. Tlx' 
moA solemn Mohammedan oath is made on Ibc 
open Koran. Bedouin Anbc qm Tiirieaa MPrto of 
ndjaratioa, one of which somcwiiat n-'sitnLli-s tln' 
oath " by the Temple." The person talces hold of 
dM ndddle tent-pole, and swears Ij the life of the 
tent and its ownera. The striugcut nature of 
the Roman militaij oath, and the penalties attached 
to infraetioa of it, are alluded to, more or less cer- 
tainly, in seveml yilncps in N. T., c. g. Matt* Tlii. 
0, Acts xii. Id, xvi. 27, xxvii. -i'Z. 

Obldflil. 1> The sons of Obndiah are enumer- 
ated in a o>rrupt parage of the geneilogj of the 
tribe of Judiih (1 Chr. iii. 21).— 2. According to 
the received text, one of the live sons of Izmhioh, a 
dcaceodaot of Jasachar and a chief man <^ his tt ibe 
(1 Chr. WI. 3).— S. One of the tlx aont of Axel, 
a Je^^eiuhuit of Saul (1 Chr. vlii. 38, ix. 44).— 
ft. A Levite, son of Sbemaiah, and descended from 
Jednthnn (1 Chr. ix. It), He appears to hare 
been a principal muMcian in the Temple choii iu 
the time of Neht-miah (2ieh. xii. ll.j).— 5. The 
second of the lion-tiiced Gadites, who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 9).— 6. One of the princes of 
Judah in the reigii of Jehosliaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 
—7. The sou of Jehiel, of tlie sous of Joiib, who 
came up in the aeoood caravan with Kxm (It^r. 
Tiil. 9).*«i§. A priest, or family of priests, who 
s<^ale*l tht' covtMiaiit with Xchf-miah (Neil. x. 5).— 
9. The prophet Obodtali. We know nothing of 
him except what we can gathor from the short 
book which btnrs his njime. Tlie Rehn^w ti-ndition 
adopted by tit. Jtiix^me, and maintatotid by Abra- 
banel and Kimchi, that he ia the same person as 
the Obadiah of Ahab's reign, is as destitute of 
ibundation as another account, also suggested by 
Abrabonel, which makes him to have been a con- 
verted IdiuDMBo. The queatioa of hia date moit 
depend open the infcrprefaition of the lltfi T«*e of 
his prophecy. Tie tin-, e sjH aks of the lonqiWit of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of Jacob. If he is 
reforing to the weU4mown captivity by Nebu- 
rhadiicinr he must have lived at the time of the 
Babyloniait captivity, and have prophesied i»ultoe- 
qncntly to the year B.C. 588. If, further, his pro- 
phecy against Edom found its fii-st fulBlment in the 
couque>t of that country by Nebuchadnezxnr in 
the year D.C. 583, we have its date fixed. It rou»t 
have been nttered at aone time in the five yean 
which intenrcned between thoae two dates. The 
only argument of any weight foi the eaiiy date of 
Obadiah is his position in the li&t of the books of the 
minor propheti. Why should he have ben in- 
serted between Amos and Junali if his date is about 
B.C, 585? Schnui ter seems to au&wer this t^u^ 
tion satisfactorily when he says tltat the prophecy 
of Obodiah is an amplification of tlie last 6ve verses 
of Amos, and was therefore placed next after the 
book of Amos. The book of Obadiah is a sustained 
dwwndation of the Edomites, melting, as is tlie 
went of die Hebrew prophets (cf. Joel iii.. Am. ix.), 
into I \ i . oij of the future glories of Zioii, vrhen the 
Arm of the Lord should have wrought her delivcr- 
■nd hare iqinid deoble npaa b«r 
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, the l^domites were in a 
ews to that whkh the S»> 



Previous to the 
similar rdation to the 

maritans afterwards hold. They were near neigh- 
bours, and they were relatives. The tMiomites are 
the types of tho^ who ought to he IHends and are 
nnt — of tho " 'ivli i (ii!i;ht to be heljxjrs, but in the 
day of Gilaniiiy aie tbutul "sLindiug ou the other 
Miie." Tiie prophet complains that they looked on 
nnd rejoiced iu the destruction of Jenualem ; that 
they triumphed over her nnd plundered her ; and 
that they cut ofl" the fi.i£;iUves who were prolttUy 
makkg then* way throaj;h Idiunaea to l^pt. The 
hwt & Teraea ai« the meat important part «f 
ObaJiah's jnojihecy. The vision presented to the 
propliet is that ot Zion triumphant over tlie Idu- 
maeant and all her etiemlet, restored to her ancient 
jMJ.xscssions, and extending her bordei^ northwaitl 
Mid soutliwaiil and eastward and westward. He 
sees the house of Jacob and the house of Joseph 
consuming the house of Esau as fire devours stubble 
(vcr. 18). The inluvbitants of tlie city of Jero- 
6alem, now captive at Sephaiad, are to return to 
Jertiaalcm, and to occupy not only the city itself, 
hot the MHztheni tract or Jodaea (ver. SO). Thoee 
who had dwelt in tlie southern tract are to overrun 
aud settle in ldumaea(rer. 19). The fomer in- 
haUtauts of the pbin country are ebo to establiiih 
themyclves in Phiiistia (ib.). To the north the 
trihe of Judah is to extend itself as fai- as the fields 
of Ephraim and Samaiia, while Benjamin, thus dia- 
placed, takes possession of Gilead (ib.). The captives 
of the ten tribes are to occupy the northern region 
from the borders of the enlarge*! JudriJi a.s f.ir as 
Sarepta near Sidon (ver. 20). The question is 
aske«l. Have the prophet's wntrndalkiin of the 
Edomitc-" Ixrn fiillillwl, nnd has liis vision of Zion's 
gloiies been i-ealised? Typiially, partially, and 
imperfe<^y they have ben fulfilled, but they await 
a ftlhT ncromplishtnent. The fu>l fuUilment of 
th<' di Duuciation on Edom in all pvohahility took 
plat e a few yean after its utteranee. Fire yms 
after the captui-e of Jerusalem Nebuchadnezxar re- 
duced the Ammonites and Moabites, and after their 
reduction made an expedition into EL;ypt. This he 
oould hardly liaTe done without at the same time 
redo^Bg faumnn. A more fbll, hot still only 
pai-tial and typical, fulfUnunt would } :iv, tnken 
place ia tlie time of John Hyixanns, who utterly 
reduced the Idamacane. Similarly the return from 
the Babylonish captivity would typically and im- 
perfectly fulfil tiie promise of the restoration of 
Zion and the extension of her borders. The full 
completion of the prophetical descriptions of the 
glories of Jerusalem — the future golden age towards 
which the seers stretched their hands with fond 
yearning*— it to be looked lor in the Christian^ 
not in tike Jiewlah Zion— in the antitype rather than 
in the type. Tlie ho<>k of Ghadiah is a favourite 
study of the modern Jews. It is here especially 
that they rend the fhtoie fiite of thdr own natko 
and of the Chmtians. Those unversed in their 
literature may wonder where the Chrititians art 
found in the book of Obadiah. But it is a fixed 
pt inciple of h'ahbiniml interpretation that by Kilom- 
ites are prophetically meant Chiistinns, and that by 
Edom is meant Home. Abrabanel has written a 
oonraentaiy on Obadiah rmting on thie hypotherfb 
at its barfs. The fint nine Tereei of ObatUah are 

BO simihur to Jer. xlix. 7, &r., that it is evident 

that one of the two prophets must hare had the 
propheij of the other bdbra Um. Which of tbr 
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two wrote first i« Joubtfiil. Thms who f^rt an 
eirly «late to Ob.i li.ih tlp^rrby settle the question. 
Tlioso who plicft iiiin lal- r leave the question open, 
as he wonlii in that case be a contemporarj of Je- 
Kiuiaii.— 10. An officer of high nuik in the couit 
of Ahab, who is dcMrribe<I ns "orer the house," 
that is, apjrircntly, loni high chain1>eiiain, or mayor ' 
of th« palace (1 K. 3). Hu ioHucnoe with 
king; must hav« been grmt to embl* hita to 
rrt.iin his position, (li(iU':;h a devout wotshtpjx.-r of 
Jehovah, duiing the rieroe persecution of the piio- 
phets by Jezeb«l. At the peril of hii lifr he ooq- 
cealpil a huu in\l of tliftn in «ve4, and fed them 
thei% With bread and water. But he himielf doen 
not Kcem to have been suiiptt^ ''1 K. xriii. 4, 13). 
The occiision upon wiiidi OUidiidi appears in the 
history shows the confidential natuiv of his oflii-e 
(I K. xriii. 7-16). According to the Jtwi.sh tin- 
ditioQ iHPewrTod in Ephrem Sjnu, Obodiab the 
dif«f emeer of Ah«b was th« same with Ohadiah 
tilt' idophef. Ifc was of Shf'liftii in the laiul <'f ' 
Epbraim, and a di^iple of Elyah, oud was the thiiii 
capCiUn of fifty who was tent by Ahaiiah (3 K. 

i. l*i).~ll. The father of I^hniainli, who was chief 
of the tribe of Zebulon in iJavid's reign (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 19).^12. A Memrite Invite in the i-eign of 
Josiah, and one of the orernepr* of the worknu'ii in 
the lesfonition of the Temple (2 Chr. xxniv. 12). 

O'baL A son of Juktaii, and, like the rest of his ^ 
family, apparently the founder of an Arab tribe ' 
(Gen. X. 28), which has not yet been identified. 
In 1 Chr. i. 22 the name in written EbaL, which 
hat be«D «oinpored with th« Asaiitat and the 
Oftnuubie. 

Obdi'a. Pro1<a1jly a cornipfion of Obaia, th'- 
fuiui in wiiich the name Habaiah appears (cotnp. 
1 Fj«lr. V. 38 with Ezr. ii. 61). 

OlMd. 1. Son of Boax and Riitli the Blonbitess 
(Uuth IT. 17). The circumstances of his birth, 
which make up all that we know aboat him, are 

S^iTcn with much beauty in the book of Uuth, nii>! 
brni a n»o«t interesting specimen of thf religions 
and social life of the Israelites in the days of Eli, 
which a oompariioa of th« gCMalo^ of Datrid, 
Samod, and Abiathar sbowa to hare been about 
the time of his birth. Tin.' name of OIh^Ioccuis 
only Uuth ir. I7t and m the four genealogies, 
Kuth IT. 21, 23; 1 Chr. H. 12; Malt. i. 5; Lake 
iii. 32. In nil the->^ fire passage:, aiul in tlic first 
with peculiar euipluij>is, he u said to be Ike father 
of y^sM.— 2. A descendant of Jai ha, the Egyptian 
slavo of Sht'>han in th«> line of Jcnihrneel. He wa-. 
giumlsou of Zabnd, one of D-.ivid's mighties (I Chr. 

ii. 37, 38).— 8. Oni' of David's mighty men 
(L Qa. sL 47).— i. One of the gate-keepers of 
the Temple: son of Shemaiah the firai-bom of 
Ol*<.l-»-Join (1 Chr. xxvi. 7 ).— 6. Father of .Azanah, 
one of the captains of hiutdreds who joined with 
Jebeiada in the rerolotion by which Athaliah All 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1), 

OlMd^'dom. L A Levite, apparently of the 
family of Koluith. He is drscnbed a* * CKtlfle 
(2 Sam. vi. 10, 11), that is, })rohahly, a native of 
the Levitical city of (jath-lviniinoii hi Mona&seh, 
which was assigned to the Kohathitee (Josh. xzi. 
45). After the death of Ustab, the ark. which 
was being conducted from the house of Abtnadab in 
Ciboah to the city of l^avid, was cirrieJ aaide mto 
the bouse oi Obed-edom, where it cootiaued three 
montfaa. It wia bmoght thenee If Ikvid (1 Cbr. 
XV. 25; 2 Sm, vi. 12).^ ««Obt »e aew the m 



of Jadttthn " (1 Chr. rri. 88% • Merarila Lerite, 

appears to he n ilifr<»n»nt person from the Ust- 
meiitioDcd. He was a Levite i f the !*i:oud degree 
and a gatekeeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 24 ., 
appointed to sound " with harp oo the Shemiaith 
to excel" (1 Chr. xv. 21. xri. 5). There ie one 
' expression, iiowevr, which ^tau to imply that 
Obed-«dom the gatekeeper and (MMd-edoo the 
Olttite may haT« been thie atone. After cnomerat- 
iiiij his seven sons thfl chronicler (1 Chr. xxv'i, 5) 
adds, for God blessed him," refeiring apparently 
to 2 Sam. vi. 11. 

OlMth. £a£D the aoQ of Jonathan (I fidr. 
viii. 32). 

01)il. An Ishmaelite who was appropriately 
appointed keeper of the herds of oameia in thn reigo 
of Diivid (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 
Oblation. [Sacrifice.] 
01M»d^ one of the cncampmeota of the liraeUtas, 
east of Bfoab (Ntim. zxi. 10, zxiUI. 4.1). Iti «mct 
' sit* I- i.!ikiiown. 

OcM'el = Jei£L, 1 Esdr. i. 9 ^comp. 2 Chr. 
auv. 9\, 

Oddelu. A oonuption of Jwabad hi Bar. z. 

22 (1 Esd. It. 22). 

Oei'na. "Soin- nn.i O.'in.i " are mentieaal (Jnd. 
ii. 28) amont: the plan-s li tf i^KiMist of Pales- 
tine, which were temlicd at tiie approach of Holo- 
femes. Iti pMillon ^reea with thai of th« antait 

I ACCHO. 

Oe'ran. An Asherite, father of Pagiel (Num. i. 
l!i. I . ' , vii. 72, 77, X. -'i ^ 

0 dfld. 1. The fiUlter of Azariab the prophet in 
the nigtt of Aaa (9 Chr. xy. 1)— & A pronbct of 
.Tehovah in S.Mtiaria, at the time of FdEUl'a ilH 
vasion of Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 9). 

Oddluu The Greek form of the name AwjU 
LAX ; found in 2 Mar>c, xii. 38 only. .Adulltm i« 
stated by Ku9ebiu.<i an l Jerome to have hem iti 
their day a large village, about 10 miles ea<t of 
Kleiitheroptilis ; ami lierc (if Beit-jibrm be Eleu- 
tiuropolia) a vill*\g'j with the name of Jiet-DHa or 
Beit Ula now statids. The oh^t u 1»» to this identic 
ficatuw ie that in the catalogue «f Joshua xr. it is 
mentioned with a group of towns (Zoreah, Socoh, 
cjtc.) which lay rit I't-' N'.W. roriier » t .Jml.ih, win!.- 
Bet is found with those ^Nezib, Keiiah, ttc) 
of a eeparate group, fivtfaer sooth. Further tn> 
vcstigation i.s r<?.jui>it<* liefnre we can positively say 
if there in any cavern in the neighbourhood of 
D^a answering to the "cave of Adullam." The 
ravem at KJiurcilun, 3 niile> Knifii of P>othlehem. 
usually shown to travellers as AdulLiin, ii so far 
distant iiii to put it out of the q o e ai i o n. 

Odonarlna, the chief of a nomad tribe alain bj 
Jonnthnn (\ Mace. ix. 66). 
Offcringa. [."^ACRiKict;.] 
Offioor. it is obrious that roost, if not all, ot 
the Hebrew worda raideied '^eAeer,*' are eitlwr 
of an indefinite character, or arc syiK.nvnioiis t«-t-ms 
for functionaries known nnder other and more 
spedBe aaniea, as «• scribe," ••ennuch." &c The 
two wonfs Ro rendere<l m N. T. <'.ich heju- 
in ordinary Greek a i!pe<ial aenx, hi the case of 
Omipirris this is of no veiy definite kind, but the 
word is used to denote an inferior officer of a court 
of justice, a me*«enger or bailiff*, like the Roman 
viator or lictor. Tl^tUropet at Athens were offi- 
cers wliose dnty it was to register and coUcct linen 
impoaod bj cowrta «f jnstiet; and **de|iTer to the 
oflktr* ttMn%f{T« in tfae oame af tht debtor to 
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lh« officer of the court. The word " offi(«ra ** fa 
u»ed (1 Mace. x. 41,xiii. 37) in s-jx^ikinf: of the 
NTcauft^ffioeri of Demetrios. lo Ecclas. x. 2, 
ilw menrfng is dearly fhe raborffinttes fn • fineral 
seti^<-' to ;i stii'reme aiitliority. 

Og, an Amoritish king of Bnshan, whose rule 
•iteoded «Ter siity dtiet, of which the two diiof 
wptc .Asht-nroth-Kamaim and Kdiei (Josh. xiii. 12). 
He was one of the inst i'epr(«(.>utatire& of the giaat- 
nee of RepbiilB. According to Eastern traditions, 
be escaped the delogv by wading beside the ark. 
He was, with his children aiid his people, defeated 
ami extermiimted by the Israelites at Kdrei, im- 
mediately after the coaqaert of SUmq, who is re- 
preaented by Josepbos as hit fiiend and ally. Hit 
•ixty prou'J teiii-eii c ities Were taken, and liis king- 
liom assigned to the Heubenites, Gadita^ and half 
the tribo of Manaaseh (Donk ill. 1-13 ; Nam. 
xxxii. 33. AUo Deut. i. 4, iv. 47, txri. 4; Josh, 
ii. 10, ix. 10, xiii. 12, 30). The belief in Ug's 
enormoiM ttatnre is corroborated by an npp al to 
a relic still existing in the time of the author of 
Deut iii. 11. Thi<i wa-* an iron bedstead, or bier, 
preMrved in " Rabbath of the children of Amnion." 
Soooe IwTO loppooed that Utis ww ono of the oom- 
■MKi Alt beda tiMd ootMtitneo on tbo hoosctops of 
Eastern cities, but niaie of iron instead of palm- 
branches, which would not have aopported the 
Ipant's weight. It ii men protiabb tlwt the wonb 
monn .1 " san-ophagtis of black baaelt»" m raidflllBg 
of which thev undoubtedly admit. 

OlUtd. One of tho lb MNIB of SlmM (G«B. 
rIv!, in; Kj. vi. 15). 

0 hed. As the text now stands Ohel was cue 
•f the seven sons of Zerabbabel (1 Chr. BL SO). 

QQ. L Of Um nummras aubstanflei, anhnal 
.and TegetaUe, wMdi w«re known to the ancients 

a< yii^IJins; oil, the olire-b< rry is the one of which 
-most freqoeat mentioa ia made ia the Saiptores. 
The bert ofl ie node tnm ftvft gatttmd about 
XoTember or December, when it h.is begun to 
change colour, but befoie it has b««ome black. The 
berry in the more advanced state vields more oil, 
b'lt of an inferior quality. 1. Oathering. — Great 
care is n^essaiy in gathering, not to injure either 
the fruit itself or the boughs of th« tree ; aod with 
this view it was either gathered by hand or sbakea 
off carefully with a light reed or stick. After 
grvthiring and careful cleansing, the fruit was 
either at once carried to the press, which is recom- 
nModed m tho best ooarte ; or, if nieesiwy, laid 
on tables with hollow trays maiie sloping, so as to 
allow the first juice ti> tiow into other receptacles 
beneath, care being taken not to beep the fruit too 
much, and so prerent the free e^pe of ihe juice, 
which isi iujuiiuuii to tlie oil though it^lf usetul iit 
other ways. 2. Pressing. — In order to make oil, 
the fruit was either bruised in a mortar, cruslted 
in a press loaded with wood or stones, ground in 
a mill, or tioJ.ien with the feet. Special buildings 
used for grape-pressing were need also Sot the pxxr- 
fos9 tif oliv»-prea«ing, and eontymd boUi th- pre^v^ 
an! flio receptacle for the pressed juice. The 
" beaten " oil of Kz. xxfii, 20 ; Lev. zxiv. 2, aod 
Ex. nd*. 40 ; Num. xxrlH. 5, was pnibaUy mde 
by bruisinrr in a mortar. These proce«?;es, mi alw 
the place ami the niucliine I'or pressing, are inen- 
tiooed in the Mishna. 0 l-imlls are of^en made of 
stone, and turned by hand. Othera consist of 
cylinders endosing a beam, which is turned by a 
«amel or other animal, 3. Jfapfay ^Bo th oliM 

Con. aB. 



and oil were kept in jars carefully cle.uiseJ ; and 
oil was drawn out for use in hoins or oilier small 
vessels. Oil of Teko* was iwkooed the best. 
Tnule in dl was cmied en with the Tyrians, by 
whom it was probably cf>i n re-expn ttxl to K^'vpt, 
who&e olim do not tor the most pert produce good 
oil (2 Chr. ii. 10). Direel trade in oil was also 
carried on between Ejrypt and Palestine ^Kzr. iii, 
7 ; Is. x\\. t), Ivii. 9; Ez. xivii. 17; Ho*, xii. 1). 

ii. Besides the use of olives themselves as focd, 
oonunoQ to dl olive-producing countries, the prin* 
cipal uses of olive-oil may be thus stated. 1. At 
/'>x/. — Dried wheat, boiled with either butter or 
oil, but more oomrnomly the fimner. Is a oommoB 
dish ftr all danes in Syria. 2. ComeHe. — As is 
the ca>-e generally in Lot climates, oil w.is used bv 
the Jews for anointiug the body, e.g. after the 
bath, imd glvii^ to the skin and hab'n smooth and 
<omeIy appearance, e.g. before an f-i.tr Tai-iment. 
At i:^yptian entertainments it was usual for a 
servant to anoint the head of each guest, as he took 
his seat (Deut. xxviii. 40; 2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; Ruth 

iii. 3 ; 2 Sam. xii. 20). 3. I\iiiereal. —The bodies 
of the dead were anointed with oil bv the Greeks 
and Romany probaMy m • partial antts^tio, and a 
similar enslom appean to hare prevdled among the 
Jews. 4. Medicinal. — .\s oil l> in use in manv 
cases in modern medidne, so it is not stupriBiog 
that It dkodd have been modi used among the 
Jews and other nations of antiquity fir mciicinal 
pui{>Qses. Celsus repeatedly speaks of the use ot 
oil, acidly old oil, appUed exteiDeUy with fri» 
tion in levers, and in many other ca.^p.<. Joseplius 
meiiUoas that among the remedies employed iu the 
case of Herod, he was put into a soit of oil-both. 
The prophet Isaiah (i* «) •lludea to the am of dl 
as ointment in mencd tnatment ; and it thus 
t'urnisheil a fitting symbol, perhajw also an eillcjeut 
remedy, when used by our Lord's disdples in the 
minenloas eons whidi they ime cmbied to per- 
form (Jfark vi. \?>). With a similar intention, no 
doubt, iu UM was enjoined by St. James (v. 14). 
5. OU for /^*<.— The oil for " the light " wjis 
expi^ly onlered to be olive-oil, Wateii. i. e. made 
tVotn olives bruLsei in a uurtar (Ex. sxv. G, xxvii. 
20, 21, zzxv. 8; Ler. nlr. 8). In the same 
manner the great lamps used at the Feast of Taber* 
nades were led. 6. Ritual. — a. Oil was ponred 
on, or ml.\e<l with the flour or meal m '1 in otTer- 
ings. On the other hand, certain oticrings were to 
be derdd of ofl; the sin»oflering, Ler. t. 11, and 
the ort'ering of je.alousy. Num. v. 15. The principle 
on which both the presenoe and the abseace of oil 
were prescribed is clearly, that as oil it indicative of 
ghi(!ne-4s, so ita absence dcnntetl «rtrrow or humilia- 
tion (Is. ki, 3 ; Joel ii. 19 ; liev. vj. ii). b. 
Kings, priests, and prophds, were anointed with 

011 or ointment. 7. a. As so important a neces- 
sary of life, the Jew was required to include oil 
among his tiist-fruSt offering* (Kx. xxii. 29, xxiii. 
16 ; Mum. xviii. 12; Deut^ xviii. 4 ; 2 Chr. xzzi. 
5). 6. Tithes of dl wera also required (Dent. zii. 
17; 2 Chr. ixii. f., kc). 8. Shields, i* lovrrr ' 
with hide, wera anointed with oil or greai^c previous 
to nsek Skidds of metal were perhaps rubbed orer 
in like manner to polish them. Of the substances 
which viehl oil, bcsidra the olive-tree, myrrh is th« 
only oi>p spedally mentiotied in Scripture (Ksth. ii. 

12 ). Oil of myrrh is the juice whteh ciiidss from 
the tree Uolsamodetblron Mjrriia. 

MMiM. The Hefamr words otcur in Vdi. 

2 T 
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viii. 15 CA. V. " pinp-branches "), 1 K. ri. 23 
("olive-tree"), ami in I». xli. 19 ("oil-tree"). 
Fit)m the pa&<ui^ in Nehemia)), where the its 
shetnen is mentioned ns dihUnct from the " oHre- 
tree," writera ha%'e 8ou;;ht to identify it with the 
zac^'um-trce of the Aral*, the Balmilea Ae piptiaca, 
.1 well-known and abundant shrub or small tree in 
the plain of Jordan. It is found all the waj fixtm 
the peninsula of India and the Ganges to Syria, 
Abyisinia, and the Niger. The nickum-oil is held 
in high repute by the Arabs for it& metiicinal pro- 
perties. It is quite probable tb\t the tachtin, or 
balanites Aetjyptiaoa, is the Sts shmen, or oil-tree 
of Scripture. 




Ointment. The following; list will point out 
the Scriptural uses of ointment: — I. Connriic. — 
Tlie Greek and Homan practice of anointing the 
head and clothes on festive occasiona prevailed 
alM> among the Egyptians, and appears to have liad 
place among the Jews (RuUi iii. 3 ; Ercl. rii. 1 , 
ix. 8; Pror. xxvii. 9, 16, &c.). Oil of mynh. 
for like pui-poscs, is mentioned Esth. ii. 12. 
Egyptian paintings represent scrranta anointing 
guests on their arrival at their entertainer's house, 
and alabaster rases exist which retain the traces of 
the ointment which they were iised to contain. 

2. Funereal. — Ointments as well as oil were used 
to anoint dead bodies and the clothes in which 
thev were wrapped (Matt. xxri. 12 ; Mark xiv. 

3, 8 ; Luke xxiii. 58 ; John xii. 3, 7, xix. 40). 3. 
Medicinal. — Ointment formed an important feature 
in ancient medical treatment (Is. i. 6). The men- 
tion of balm of Gileail and of eye-salre (coQi/rium) 
points to the same method (Is. i. 6 ; John ix. 6 ; 
Jer. viii. 22; Rrv. iii. 18, kc). 4. Jiitual.—'BeAde& 
the oil used in many oeiemonial observances, a 
special ointment was appointed to be us«>d in conse- 
cration (Ex. XXX. 23, xxix. 7, xxxvii. 29, xl. 9, 
l.*)). Strict prohibition was issued against using 
this unguent for any secular purpose, or on the 



person of a foreigner, and i^nst imitating it in 
any way whntaoerer (Ex. xjx. 32, 33). The 
weight therefore of the oil in the mixture would be 
12 lbs. 8 oz. English. A question arices, in what 
form were the other ingreilients, and what degree 
of solidity did the whole attain ? Accotding to 
Maimonidni, Moses, having reduced the solid in- 
gredients to powder, steeped them in water till all 
the aromatic qualities wei« drawn forth. He then 
poured b the oil, and boiled the whole till the 
water was evaporated. The residuum thus obtmined 
was preserved in a refsel for use. Another theory 
supposes all the ingredients to have l>eea in the 
foi-m of oil or ointment, and the m«asurem«>nt by 
weight of all, except the oil, seems to imply that 
they were in some solid form, but whether in an 
unctuous state or in that of powder cannot be 
asceilained, A process of making ointment, con- 
M.Hting, in part at least, in boiling, is alluded to in 
Job xli. 31. Kings, and also in some casct pro- 
phets, were, as well as priesU, anointed with oil or 
ointment ; but Scripture only mentions the ftct as 
actually taking pbce in the 'cases of Saul, Dorid, 
Solomon, Jehu, and Jonsh. It is erideot that the 
sacred oil was used in the caw of Solomon, and pro- 
bably in the cases of Saul and Darid. A pawn 
whose business it was to compound ointments in 
general was called an "apothecary" (Neh. iii. 8; 
EccJ. X. 1 ; Ecclus. xlix. 1 ). The work was sone- 
times carried on by women " confectiotuuries " 
(1 Sam. viii. 13). In the Christian Cbuirh the 
ancient usage of anointing the bodies of the <lead 
was long i-etalned. The ceiemony of Chrism or 
.-uinir.tini; was also added to baptism. 

Ola'moi. Meshullam of the sons of Baai 
( I Ksd. ix. 30 ; conip. l-j:r. x, '-'9). 

Old Testament This article will treat (A) of 
the Text and (ii) of tlie Interpretation of the OW 
Testament. Some observations will be subjoined 
respecting (C) the Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. — A. — Text or tiie Old 
TESTAME^fT. 1. Jlislory of the Text. — k history 
of the text of the O. T. should properly commeoce 
from the date of the completion of the Canon ; 
from which time we must assume that no additions 
to any poil of it could be legitimatelj made, the 
sole object of those who transmitted and watched 
over it being thenceforth to preserve that which 
was already written. Of the care, however, with 
which the text was transmitted we have to judge, 
almost entirely, by the phenoDMoa which it and the 
versions derived from it now pnsent, rather than 
by any recorded facts respecting it. As regards 
the form in which the sacred writings were pre* 
served, there can be little doubt that the text was 
ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into volomcsy 
like the modem synagogue-rolls (I's. xl. 7; Jer. 
xxxvi. 14 ; Zech. v. 1 ; Ex. ii, 9). The otiginal 
character in which the text was expressed is that 
still preserved to us, with the exception of four 
letters, on the Maccabean coins, and haring a strong 
affinity to the Samaritan cfaoracter. At what date 
this was exchanged for the present Anunaic or 
square character is still as undetermined, as it is at 
what date the use of the Aramaic language in 
Palestine supeneded that of the Hebrew. Ttie Old 
Jewish tradition, n-peated by Origen and Jerome, 
ascnbed the <harge to Exrn. [VVRmjfO.] No 
vowel points wen- attached to the text: they w 
thiougli all tlie early }>eriod of its history, er.t 
unknown. Convenience had indeed, at the tinae- 
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wb-'D the later bopka of the 0* T. were written, 
sosrgesteil a lai g*r me of th« mafres heiimis: it is 
th is fhit in ti.r.M> Kx>k< uv n;nl tliem iiitn>-luce<i 
iuto moQj words that had been previously $pelt 
wfthout tiwm. Thero Is reason to think that In 
the text of the 0. T., as originallj writtrn, tfic 
viotdi were geoerally, though not uaitormly, 
^▼ifM. Of Um PhMoldjui inseriptiooa, though 
the mnjority proceed contiuuouslj, some hare a 
point aller every word, eic<?pt when tlie woitk aie 
closely connected. The Mme point is used in the 
Samaritan mangacripta. The practice of scpiratiag 
words by spaces h»tend of points probably came in 
witii tiic t..]i;aro wiMing. Of ancient 'iife, pro- 
bably, are also the separations between the Jesaer 
Fmnioth or nelioiia ; wh«th«r mad*, in the ewe of 
th.' more imj-ortant divisions, by tlf < nmfn.i- 
ment of a u«w line, or, in tlie case oi iht less im- 
|wrtant, by a blank s{Ktce within the line. These 
5ec^(>r nrnl .mlier Parshiorh, «if wlil. h there are in 
the I'cutateudi 669, must not be confounded witlt 
the greater and later Paishiot!), or Sabbath-lessons, 
which are first mentioned in the Masotah. The 
name Parshioth is in the Mishna applied to the 
diristoDs in th>> Prophets as well as to those in the 
Feotateuch. Of their real a« we know but little. 
RttpfeU hat fennd that they do not alwap coincide 
with the cnpitula of Jfromc. That they are ntver- 
theleas mora anctent than his Ume is shown by the 
mention of them in tho Mishna. In the ahKnee of 
fvi f nice to the contrary, their diaacrcrdance with 
the I\azin of tlte Samaritan Pentateucli, whicit are 
966 in number, seems to indicate that they had a 
historical origin ; nnJ it is possible that they also 
may date from thu period whon the 0. T. was 
fir>t transcribed in the equare character. Of any 
Iwjiicsl dirision, in the written text, of the proee 
or the O. T. Into FteuUm, or rei«ea, we find in 
the Talmud no mention; anJ even in the existing 
ajnagi^e>ToUa such diviaioa is generally ignored. 
In tm poetkal hooks, the Pamhini nentioiied in 
the lUmud correspond to the jK>eticaI lines, not 
to our modem Ter&es ; aiid it is ptoUable both from 
MOM CSpnitfons of Jerome, and from the analog- 
ons practice of other nations that the poctit il 
lest was written stichoroetrically. Of the docu- 
ments which diiectly bear upon the history of the 
Hebrew text, tlte two earliest ai-e the Ssiroaritan 
copy of the Pentateuch, and the Greek transbtion 
of t)ie LXX. [Samaritan Pentatkucii; Sep- 
TCAQUkT.l In the translatiops of Aquiln end the 
other OreMt interpreter*, the fingnente of whose 
wutks nnnaiti to us in tlie Uezapla, we have evid- 
ence of iiie existence of a text diffenng but little 
from our own: eoalao in Uie TwftniB of OulnhiB 
and Jona'h.in, A few centuries later we have, in 
the Uexapia, additional evidence to the same etlect 
in Origen'e transcriptions of the Hebrew to\t. And 
yet more important ate tlie proofs of the firm 
establishment of the t«xt, and of its substuitial 
identity with our own, supplied by the translation 
of Jcmme, who was instructed by the Palestinian 
JewB, and midnly relM upon their anthority for 
acquaintjvncc not only with the text its*?lf, but also 
with the traditiooal unwritten vocalizatiou of it. 
Tkb brings ns to the middle of the Taimudie 
jjcnod. Tlie learaing of the schools which hal 
been formed in Jerusalem about the time of our 
Saviour by Hillel and i>hammai war pi-eserred, 
after the de-trnrticn -f tl itv, ;r. f: c academies 
of Jaboeh, Sepplioiis, Cesarca, and litjerias* The 
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great piiUr of the Jewish literature of this period 
was R. Jodah the Holy, to whom ii flSRrihed the 

compiLition rf fhe Mi:>hnn, the text of the Talmud, 
and who died about A.D. 220. AAer his diath 
there grew into Kpnte the Jewidi academies of 

Su:a, N.ihaidea, and rum-Beditha, on the Ku- 'ir itPi. 
The twoful l Gemai^ or commentary, was now ap- 
pended to tl\@ Mishna,flloe completing the Talniud. 
Tlie J..tii5;iIliii Gemni-n pmcwiA! from tlic Jews of 
Tiberia-S probably fowaids the cud of thf 4th cen- 
tury : the Baltyloiiinn from the ncademies on the 
Kuphrates, peihaps by the end of the 5th. That 
al' iif^ with the task of collecting and comrnentiBg 
on thoir various li'g-al tradit ons, the Jews of these 
sevei-al academies would occupy themselves with 
the teit <tf tiie eaered wtitingi it in every way 
probable ; and is iiuit^il shown by various Talmudic 
notices, la these the tiist thing to )4> remarked 
is the entire absence of alluMon to any buch ^losiies 
of interprptation as those whicli, from having been- 
pi»fviou»ly noted on the margins of MSS., h^ pro- 
biibly been k>o^<-ly incorpomted into the SanaHtan 
Pentateuch and Uie Septuagint. Interpretation, 
properly so called, hnd UN»aie the province of the 
r ■; : ii '"it, not of the transci ibor ; and the result 
of the entire divorce of the La>4 of interptatattoa 
fWnu that of tianscription had been to obtain giceier 
security for the tiansmission of the text in its purity. 
In place, however, of such glosses of interpretatiai 
had crept la the move ehilwsh practice of readhig 
soni>e passages dilTei-eutly to the way in which they 
were written, in order to obtain a play of wonk, 
or to fii them artifidally in the njcinoiy. But 
these traditional and confessedly apocryphal read- 
ings were not sUowed to aflect the written text. 
The care of the , Talmudic doctors for the text is 
shown hj the paint with which they eoooted up 
tlte nnmber of Torsei in tiie dilRneot boeki, and 

computed which wnc the middle vei-ses, woi-dn, 
and letters in the Pentateuch and in the Psdms. 
The tentpnloameii with wUdi the Talmodials 

noted what tluy deemed the tmer reading?, and 
yet abstained ti um introducing them iuto the tpxt, 
indicates at once both the diligence with winch 
tlipy scrutinized the text, and also the cire with 
which, even wliile acknowledging its occasional 
impeifections, tbey guarded it. Critical pracedare 
is also evinced fai a mcntioa of their n^adiM of 
manuscripts which were fomid not to agree irith 

other* in tiioir reading's; and the niles givin \>-lh 
reference to the transQ-ipUon and adoption of mauu- 
scripls attest the care ne e towed npen them. The 
Talmud fuilhor makes mention of the enphemislic 
Keri^ which are ^tili noted in our BiM ss , g. j .at 
9 E. vt. 25. It also i ct kona six fantaaean of ex- 
traordinary points placed over certain words, «. g. 
at Gen. xviii. 9 ; and of some of them it fuinBhes 
mystical explanations. It is ailer the Talmafic 
period that Hupfeld places the introduction into 
the text of the two large points (in Hebrew Soph- 
pasnk) to mark the end of each verse. Thr-y aie 
manifestly of older date than the aeeanta, by which 
they are, in effect, supplemented. Caersl, perheps, 
with the use of the Soph-ptisiJt is tiiat of the 
Makkcph, or hyphen, to unite words that ate m> 
doeely conjoined as to have bat ena aoeeat between 
tlicm. It must be older than the -^r.-r:if;nl mnfks, 
the presence or absence of wiiich js Jetcnnmpd by 
it. Soch modificatieas of the t t ns theee wei-e 
the prccur?or' ' f th" new metho-l of dealing wi^ it 
which ooostitutes the work of. the Masorotic peraed. 
i 2 T S 
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It ii «Tideiit from the ootiow of the Talmud tliat a 
nuinW of oral tnuUtiona bad been gradoally arcu- 
tnulitiii^ n-siwi tiii.; Lot!i the integrity oi jiartirular 
pasKige« of the Uxt itself and idio the manner in 
wlucb it wu to be raid. Tbk TWt beterogeneoas 
ra.ivs of tmditicns rvtui CT-itici«ms, criinpiled and 
eaibwlicd in writing, fuini$ what is kuowo as the 
Maaofrah, i. e. Tradition. Bustorf rangea its con- 
tents under the Uiree heads of obserrations re«pec- 
iug the Tersea, words, and letters of the sacivd text. 
In rogaitl of the verses, the Masorets recorded how 
many there were in each book, and the middle 
Terae fn each : abo bow nrnnf Ttraet began v!tb 
partiti^lar li.-tftrs. or liot^n and ended with tlie 
same word, or contained a particular number of 
ward* and lelltra, or partimdar words a oert^dn 
number of times, &c. In regard of tlie words, 
they recorded the Keris and Chethiba, where dif* 
fertut words wen to be read from those contained 
in tht> teit, or where words were to cmitte-l o: 
supplied. They noted that oeitaiu woixis wcie to 
be wltDd so maoy times in the beginning, middle, 
or cod of a rrrsp, or with a |paiticalar oooatniction 
or neaninc;. ']'h< j noted abio of paitieiibnr words, 
and this cspwially in cases where mist.ikes iti tmns- 
cription were likely to arise, whether they were to 
be written ptmt or dl/adiB^, <, with or wilbont 
the mtifrcs Icctiotxls: also their vocalirriti i. nud 
accentuation, and how many times they occurred 
m roealiied and aootnted. u regard of the lettere, 
they computed howo(Veo each letter of the alphabet 
occuiTod in the 0. T. : they noted fillcen instances 
«f letim atigmatixed with the extraordinary points: 
they commented also on all the unusual letters, x'\i. 
tiie majusculce, which they rarioualy computed; 
the mintiscHUr, of which they rockoiu'd thirty- 
,tbreti the sutpema, four in number; and the 
£i0«rai9, of wbieh there are tifbt or sine. The 
itii>>t vnlii.ahle feature of the M,v>oi-ah is iiudoubt- 
edly it^ collection of Keris. The first rudiments of 
this oollect ion meet us in the Talmud. It seems 
Hear th.it the Keris in all cases represent the read- 
ings which the MaM>ret/i themselvcii approved as 
eomet. The Masorali furnishes also eighteen in- 
stances of what it calls Correction of the critics." 
The real import of this is doubtful. Furthermoi-e 
the Masorah cont.-iias certain '' Conjectures," which 
it does not raise to the durnity of K«ris» ramectiitt 
tha true rtadhig In dfffiealt pnsmges. Hie ifasonA 
was ori^iiiiilly presorv.ll in .ii.stuic t Tiwks by itself. 
A plan then arou of transferring it to the margins 
of the ItSS. «f Iba Bible. ¥w tbis parpose buge 
curtailments were neoMaiT, Tlie Masorah is now 
Ulstiaguished into the Matora nuigna and tlie 
Jfasom parva, the latter being an abridgment of I 
the foiTOcr, and including all the Keris and otlier ' 
compendious ob»en*atious, and Ixiing usually printed 
in Hebrew Bibles at the foot of the page. The 
Masomh itself was bat one ot the fruits of the 
labotn of ^e Jewish doctors In the Masoretic 

period. A ! 11 more importint work was the fur- 
nishing of tiie text with Towei-maiks, by which 
the tTMltlenal prooimeiatioa of it was bnperisbably 

recorded. That the insertion of the Hebrew vowel- 
poiots was post-Talmud ic is !,liown hy the absence 
ftm tba TUmvd of all ref«ii>Rc« to' them. The 
vowe!-m.irks nre refcnetl to in the Ma.<ioiiih ; and 
as tJa-y are all mentioned l-y H. Judah Chiug, in 
the banning of the tdeventh centmy, they maat 
. bar* been nerftctad before that date. Contempor- 
■iMoa wiu tha written ToosUutioo w&i the 
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accentuation of the tejit. The import of the accents 
was, as Hudeld has shown, eienitiaUy rhythmical: 
hence tliey had from the first T f'l ,i l<»i;io.il and a 
musical signiticauce. Bet>ides the evidences of 
yarious rakiinfi oootained in the Keris of the 
Masorah, we hare two lists of ditTerent rearlirz^ 
purporting or presumed to be thot^ adopted by tiie 
Palestinian and fialljlonian Jews respectively. The 
first of these was printed by K. Jacob ben Chaim 
in the Bomberg Bible. The different readings are 
216 in number. They are generally of but little 
importauoe. The other is the result of a oollatiao 
of hSS. made In tiie dercoth century by two Jews, 
R. Aaron In-n Asher, a ^:dt■^tiniilni a:id R. .Tacob 
ben >iaphtali, a Babylonian. The differencess 864 
in ourobsr, rslata to the vowels, ths aoeeots, tha 
Makkeph, and in one instance (Cant. riii. Gj to the 
division of one word iitto two. From tiie md 
the Ifasorttic period onwanl, the llasorali became 
tiie preat authority by which the text given in .ill 
the Jewish MSS. was settled. 2. ifantucr^ts,-^ 
We must now give an account of the O. T. MSS. 
known to us. The y fitU into two main dasaes: 
Synagogue-rolls and MSS. for -priTate use. Of the 
latter, some are written in the i-qitare, others in 
the nibbioic or cursive diatacter. The synagogne- 
roKs omtain, stparate fiem eadi other, uie nntn> 
feuch, the Ilaphtarolh, or appointed jeections of the 
Hix>uheti>, and the 80<alled ilegilloth, vix. CanticliK, 
Kuth, LameotatfaNM, Eedesiastes, and £»ther. The 
text of tlie '^^ynapogne-rolls is written with. ut 
vowels, accents, or sojih-jmuks : t}ie jcrwiter 
parahialh are not distinguished, nor yet, sti ictly, 
the verss; these last are indeed often slightly 
separated, but the practice is against the ancient 
Imdition. The two mrslificitions of the s<{u.ve 
character in which these rolls are writleo are di^ 
tinguished by the Jews as the Ten and the Welsh, 
I. e., probjilfly, the Perfect and the Porelcn. P. > 
vale MSS. in the y^uare character are in the book- 
tmOf eitbcr on parchment «r on paper, and of 
various sizes, from folio to 12mo. Some contrtin 
the Hebrew text alone ; others add tlie Targuiii, or 
an Arabic or other translation, dlher iAterspersed 
with the text or in a seporat* column, occisioitally 
in the m-irgin. The upper and lower margins ni-e 
generally occupied by the Masorah, sometimes by 
rabbinicsl commaitariei» Ac The date of a MSi. 
Is ordbiarily given In the snUcription ; but as the 
subscriptions are often conofllt-l ui the ^^.ls^-«r;lh or 
elsewhere, it is oocasiooallr difficult to find them : 
ooGssionally also It is difloalt to dcdph* then. 
Eveu when found and deciphered, they cannot 
always be relied on. No tiattsUactory criteria have 
been yet establii>hed by which the ages of USS. 
are to bo dete^nine^^. Few eiistuiL: JI.nS. are 
supjKtsed to be older than the 12tii outury. 
Kennicott and Bruns assigned oat of their coILttion 
(No. 590) to the 10th ocntury ; De Rossi dates it 
A.I). 1018; on flw oOwr hand, one of his nwn 
(No. G-'Uj he adjudges to tlie 8th Ct?ntury. Il is 
usual to distinguish in these MSS. three modific-' 
ations of the square lAaraetert eli. a Spanish 
wiiting, upright and regularly forme»1 ; a fJentum. 
inclined and sharp-pointed ; and a French and 
ItaUaa* inteimediatc to the two preceding. One 
important di.stinctjon between the Pfmnish aiul 
Geiman MSi^. con.sists in the duleremv of order in 
which the IxK-ks nie generally arranged. The 
former follow the Masomh. plaring the ChroniclM 
before the rest of tht Hsgiogt^pha: the latter < 
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fotni to the Talmud, placing Jerpmiuh and EzirkicI 
U-tou* I.-;ui»h, i»:ul llulii. st-piiiate IVoni the nth-r 
Megillotbt bc^r« the PHilnw. Prirate ^l^S. in the 
nibhinic «k«r«eter an meMy on pnper, and vrt of 
coiiii ai.\tivf!_v l.ito date. Sino' tli>' diiys* of Kcimi- 
cott aod l>e Howi toodrru irsearch hai diAOorered 
T«riott« MSS. berand tht limits of EarofM. Of 
mnat pf th' Se there seems no rpnson to supps<- 
that tbej will add much to our kiiowloi.,'«' ol th*; 
HeliU'W t«xt. It it ditFereiit with ttie MSS. exn- 
niiiH^i hr Piiiriin- at Odes.<ia. One of these MSS. 
(A. No. 1 , a I'l uUteuch roll, unpoiatetl, brought 
mm Ihrhend in Dnghestan, appears by the sub- 
scription to bare been written prerioualj to the 
year A.D 580; and, if so, is th* oldtst Imown 
Biblical Hebrew MS. in pxi>t(n('e. The forms of 
tb« ktteni are i«markable. Auotber MS. ^B. 
No. 3) eoufainlnj^ th* Praphtts, on parditncbt, in 
small felio, nlthough only datin;:;, according to tlie 
iuaoiptiou, from A.D. 916, and iunti»iied with n 
MsMmifa, it a yet greater treasure. Its vowels and 
.ircnts are wliollv difTi-rerit f.oiii those now in u«e, 
botii lu fuun and iu p<l^;tioIl, Uiug all above the 
Jetten: thej bare accordingly been tbe theme of 
much discussion among Uebreir acbolarat Tho 
Sam.orttan MSS. eotlated bf Kennioott are all in 
the book -fi). 111. 3. Priutcd Tcrt. — The hi-sloiy of 
the printed text of tbe Hebrew Bible commences 
with the carif Jewish tditions of tbe separate books. 
Fii»t appeftirl tlie l*^;»!ttT, in 1477, probably at 
Bologna, in 4to., with Kimchi s coinmeiiUuy juter- 
sjiened among the renes. Only the Hi-st four 
pMilim li.vl liio vii\vt'l-[>oint«, and llies*- b>it chim-.ily 
upressed. At liylojjiu there .sub&i-qiietitlyajjpcaieJ, 
in 1482, tbe Pentateuch, in folio, pointed, with the 
Targam and the comncntarT of Bashi ; aod tbe 
fire Mcgilloth ( Rutb— Esther), In Iblio, with tbe 
comment. iiies if K.c-hi and Ab«>n ¥a.in. From 
Soodno, near Cremona, issued in 1486 the Pro- 
pbetae |>riorM (Jesbna — Kings), folio, unpointed, 
with Kinu-hi's coinmenlmy. Th<? lumour i/f print- 
ing the tirst entire Uebi-ew liible belongs to the 
flJbotre^ncntiooed town of Soocino. Tbe edition is 
in fi.'io, pcinfed nnd accentuated. Nine cftpins only 
of it are now known, of which one beiuug^ to 
Exeter GoUsge, Oxford. The earlier printed pov- 
tioot were perhaps the basis of the text. This 
was followed, in 1494, by tlie 4to. or 8to. edition 
pnnteil by Gersom at Brescia, remark;\!>ie ru being 
tbe edition from wbicb Luther's German tninsla- 
tion was made. Hue edition, along with tbe pre- 
oxlin,', formed the bosis of tlie fir>t edition, with 
the >la$orah, Targums, and rabbinic-al comments, 
printed by Bomberg al Venice in 1518, fol., under 
the editoi'ship of llie converted Jew Felix del Prato; 
though the " plurirois coUati* pxemplajibus " of 
the ♦■iit. r seems to impijT that MSS. were also used 
in aid. This edition was the iirst to contain the 
3Iasom mai^a, and the various readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali. After the Bi«scian, the 
nest primaiy edition was that contained in tbe 
ComplnteiidBn Polyglot, pabBshcd at Complutum 
(Alcala) in Spain, at the exfieiise of Cardinal 
Xiracnes, dated 1514-17. -but not issued till 1522. 
Tbe Helweir is pointed, bat nnaeeeatnatedt it was 
tikcn from sev^'n MSS., which ai* still prracT-reil 
in the (Jniveniity Libraiy at Madrid. To this su«.- 
eesded an edition which has had more influence 
t''?n ncy on xhf: tpxt of later tirm?s — the Sewnd 
latbrQicai BiUe, pimtcd by Bomberg at Venice, 
4 vflli. StL, 1525-6^ The editor ma th» laanwd 
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Tunisian Jew, R. Jacob ben Cbaim. Tlie givat 
UmIui.' of his work lay in tlie correction of the 
text l.y the piecepta of the liasondt, in which be 
w:jv ]>:ofoundIy skilled, and on wbicb, as well as on 
tlip text Jt.s.-lt, his l.iboul"* wcic eniployeil. Tlie 
lioyal or Antwerp Polygbt, printed by Planttn, 
8 voU. fol. 1569-72. at the exptnse eT FbOtp 11. ef 
S[ain, ail ! i^Iited liy Ari.i^ Motit.inus .ind otliers, 
Umk the C<jm^\uUiu»u\u as tiie Utsi« of it^ Hebrew 
text, but compareil this with one of Bamberg's, so 
as to pioduce a mixture of the two. This text was 
I followed both in the Paiis Polyglot of Le Jay, 
i 9 vols. fol. 1643, and in Walton's Polyglot, London, 
6 vols. fol. 1657. A text oompoooded of amnd of 
the preceding was isMitd by the Leipsie ProAssor, 
Elius Ilutter, at Ilambui-g, fol. 1587: it wns 
intended Sot students, tbe servile letters being di>> 
tfaigu k hed from tbe ndieals by boUow type. A 
sp.^i.il tneution h also d.ie to thp Inbouis of the 
elder Buxtoil, wiio care! ujiy revised tlie teit aftci 
tlie Masorah, publi^iiint; it iu 8vo. at Ba-sle, 1611, 
and again, after a fle^h revI>ion, in his valuable 
Rabbinical Bible. Neither the tvit of Hutter nor 
that of Buxtorf was without its permanent in- 
fluence ; but tbe Hebrew Bible which became the 
standard to sttbeeqneot gcnenitions was that of 
Jo>e].li At]iia.s, a learned rabbi and jtrinter at 
Amsterdam. Uis text was Iwsed oo a comparison 
of the previous idttiona with two MSS. ; one bcu^ 
ing dnte ri99, the other a S|ianiHh MS., loiisting 
an antiquity of 900 years, it appealed at Amster- 
dam, 2 Tols. 8vo. 1661, with a preface by Leusilen, 
professor at Utiecht ; and a|.:iiin, levistd atVesli, in 
1667, The pit)gei»y of tiie itAt ot Athias wjia as 
follows : — a, Tliat of Ckidius, Frankfort-on-Waine, 
tiro, 1677; xcprinted, with alterations, 8ru i>; «2, 
4to. 1716. b. That of Jablonslty, Berlin, large 
8\o. or 4to, 1G90; repiinteii, but Iim correctly, 
12mo. 1712. 0. That of Van der Hoagbt» Am* 
sterdam and UtrccbA, 3 yvh. 8to. 1705. Tbia 
t\?ition, of good reputntion for its accui-aty, but 
above all for the beauty and distinctness of its type, 
d ese nres special attention, as constituting oar pr»> 
sent tcxtm rcceptux. J. That of Opits, Kiel, 4t0. 
1709. e. That of J. H. MichaHi*, Halle, 8vo. 
and 4to. 1720. The modem editions ot tlie Hebrew 
Bible now in use are all based <m Van der Hooght. 
4. Critical Labourt and Apparatus. — The history 
of the criticism of the text has already been brought 
dosm to the period of tbe laboota of tbe Idasoieta 
aod their Immediate ao c csssoia. It most be here 
mumed. In the early jart of tliu I'Uh centurv, 
R. Meir Levita, a native of Buigos and inhabitant 
of Toledo, known by abbveriation as Haramah, by 
patronymic a.s Todnjsius, wrote a critical work on 
the i'cutateudi called TU Book of the MotOtxJi 
the /ledge of the Law, in which he sodearourcd. 
by a collation of MSS., to asceilain the true reail-n;^' 
in various passages. At a later period R. Menulieni 
do Lonxono collated ten SilSS., chiefly Spanish, 
some of them fire or six centuries dd, with Booh 
berg's 4to. Bible of 1544. Tbe rmulta were given 
in uoik " I.iglitof the Law,*' piinted at Venice, 
1618. They relate only to the Pcotateiicb. A 
more imporfaint woric was that of R. Solomon NonI 
of M.mtna, in the 17th century, " Reiwirer (^f the 
Bieiich : " a copious critical commentary on the 
whole of the O. T., drawn up witli the ai<l of MSS. 
and ftditions, of the M.nsorah, Talmud, .^n 1 all other 
Jewish rewurom within his i-each. Iu 1746 the 
c^octatiooaof tbe pnbUe we iiiaid by the JPn* 
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legomtna of HouUigant, of the Oraton' at Paris; 
and iu 175.J his edition appeared, splendidly printed, 
in 4 vols. fol. The text ww that of Van der Uooght, 
diwBted of points, and of ererj rcfitigo of the 
Mitsorah. In tlu- i.nto copious emendations vroti- 
introduced. la Uie tome y«ar, 1753, ajipMred at 
Oxford Kennicott't first I^Mfilatira on the itate of 
the Printed Text: the ';c(nnd fiillowel in 1759. 
The result of ttiese and of tfie author's subj^iiufut 
atmaal reports wia a «ul«eriptioo of nearly lo.ooO/. 
to defray the expenses of a mlht on of Hebrew 
MSS. throughuut Europe, whiLli w is prifojined 
from 1760 to 1709, partly by Kennic-ott himself, 
bat chiefly, under hie direction, by ProGaeor Brous 
of Hdmstadt and othera. The collation extended 
in all to 581 Jewi-sh and 16 Samaritan MSS., an i 
40 piioted edition*, Jewiah works, itc ; of which, 
b ower e r. only about half were collated tbroogboat, 
the rot in solcrt p,i.--.i _'«■>. T!ie fniits appeai^ed at 
Oxford in '2 voL. fol. I <7<>-8o : the text is \'an der 
Hooghfs, unpointed ; the various i-eadings are pven 
Writv ; comjiari^oiis a;e al-o made of the Jt-vvi-h 
and .Saiiinntai) tesUj of Uic IVntateuch, and of the 
parallel passages in Samuel and Chronicles, kc. 
The labooi's of Kmairott were eupplementeii by 
Ibose of De Ro-si, professor at Parma. His jilm 
d.tTcrnl matrrially tioni Kcnuic<>!t's : hi- coiitirit"! 
himself to a spedlication of the Tariou* readings in 
adect passages; but Ibr tbew ha strpplled also the 
critical cvidrnce to be obtaim J fioin (lie aucit nt 
versions, and from all the various Jew ij»h authorities. 
For the passages on which it treats, the erideace in 
De Ro5si*s work may be i"-j:ai.U>i as alrncKt crim- 
plcte. A small Bible, with iha itut of Ti* iii>H\ ii:^, 
and a selection of the more important r< ar|iiig> of 
Kennioott and Da llo<»i, was issued by Ddderlein 
and Mdsner at Lcip ic, 8vo. 1793. It is printed 
(except some copies) on bad pa|>er, and Is leputcd 
rtrj incorrect. A better crilioal cditioa is that of 
Jalm, Vienna, 4 role. 8to. 1809. The fiist at- 
tempt to tiii ii Vi\o new ( r'tical colLvtious to public 
account was mmie by Boothroyd, in his unpointed 
Bible, with various readings and Engiyi Botes, 
rcni. rmi t, Uo. I SI 0-1 G, at a time when Houbi- 
gaiil's prinripirs \v>H' &uii in tlip astviuiaut. This 
was fi.lw.wfd in 1821 by Hamilton's Gxicx Cridcus, 
modelled on the plan of the N. T. of Griesbach. 
The most important contribution towaixLt the form- 
ation of a revised text that lia.s vet appeared is 
Di . Davidson's Mebrtw Text of the 0. T., rmitcd 
from critical Stmreet, 1655. It presents a con- 
venient epitome of tin.' more important various 
reailings of the MSS. arid of the Matorah, with the 
authorities for them. It must be confessed that 
little has ret Itcfn driu* for the systematic critirism 
of the Hebiew text from the ancient ver»ioii», in 
comparison with what mipht be accomplished. We 
bare eren yet to leam what critical treasures those 
TSTRoas really contnin. It might be well, too, if 
along with tlic version-readings were collected 
tfligether all, or at least all the mora imtwrtant, 
eaajectaml eiMndations of the Hebrew text proposed 
by various siholare diiritj.,' the last hundroa yi.ar>;, 
which at present lie buried in their several coxa' 
mcntaries and other publications. 5. PfHieipkt vf 
Criticism. — The rntlriod of proceliire requited in 
tlie criticism of tlie 0. T. i» widely didVrent from ! 
that practised in the criticism of the N. T. Our 
0. T. textus reoeptus is a far niort- faithful re- 
prCMtttalion of the genuine Scripture, but, on the i 
otberbaadttbt meaBB «f delaeitiBg and oonectingl 



the errors contained in it are more precarious, the 
i-esults are more unceitaiu, and the ratio toi r - 1 y 
the value of the diplomatic eridenoe of >!SS. to 
that of a good critical jndfroent and sagacity i^ 

;:i>atly ditiiii.i.'-lif.l. It is iij<]<'t\] to t .e ■ii;. ,t 
testimony of the MSS. that, in endeavouring to 
establish the true text, we mtut fint have rsoouse. 
Whi>re the MSS. disagree, it has been la:d down as 
a ciuiou that we ought not to let the incie nnmftical 
majority prepotidt rate, but should examine wii .t is 
the ivading of the earliest and best. Tlie Mn?. 
lead us fur the most part only to OLir tii»t &ure 
»tanding-ground, the Ma&oretic tvit : in otlier 
woids, to the areraoB written text of a period latar 
by a tbonsand or hfle» bttndred y«ars than the 
l itf't book of llie 0. T. In aso-ndiii;:; itpwaids 
trom the Masoretic text, our first critical mattuials 
are the Ifuoretio Keris, valnabla as witnesses to 
the prrsf»rvat:on of maiiT authentic rtadin^s. A 
Keri ihereloi* is not to l>' received in preference to 
a Chethib unless coiiiii iiic<l by other sufficient evid- 
ence, external or internal ; and in reference to tl»e 
Keris let Uie rule be borne in mind, *' Proclivi 
saiptioni praestat ardua," many of them being but 
aibitrary ion«niogi down of difficult readines in 
the genuine text The express assertions or the 
M;Lso;ah. m al o of the Tar;,-utn, i-especting tiie 
u ue leading in particular passages, are of course 
important. From tbcee we ascend to tbe rersieQ 
of Jcrom'-*, the most fhorouj^hlr trisstwortitv 
authority oo wiu«Ji we hnvr to uiy in our en- 
dcavoors to amend the Ma. on tic te tt. I dependent 
as Jerome wa.s for liis knowledge of tli^ H. lifir 
text mid everything r€&pt>ctiog it, ou the Palestjui&a 
Jews, and accui-nte as are his renderings it is 
not too much to say that a Uebivw rea^ng 
whidi can be diown to hare been received by 
Jerome, shoulil, if i^anctioned or (ountenanced by 
the Taigum, be so iiur preferred to one apbeld 
by th« united testimony of all IISS. wbslercr. 
< 'f the other V i :. although more ancient, none 
can on the wiioic- L>e rtikonea, iu a cri.tical poiat of 
view, so valuable as his. Of the Gradl vcnioQa 
of Aquila, Symmadius, and ThcodotioD. wr pc»M»^s 
but mere fiUj^nu nts. Tlie Syiiac bears the impress 
of having bt-eu made too nueb under tlte influettCt 
of the Septuagint The Targums are too often para- 
phrastic Still they all furnish most important 
material for the correction of the Masoretic text; 
and their cumulative evidence, when thsj all ooncor 
In a reading diflfcrent to that whidi it ciOBtafna, is 
veiy strong. Tlie Scplu. g-nt IlM^lf, venerable for its 
aQti<}uitj, but on various accounts untrustworthy 
in the leadings which it iipuwBta, moat Im factted 
for critical purposes in the same way as the Ma.«or- 
ctic Keris. The prrsence of any Hebrew i-eading 
in it can pass for ut!l><, unless it can be independ- 
ently shown to be probable tJiat tliat reading is 
the true one. In the opposite direction of con- 
firming A &Iasoretic reading against wliicli laUT 
testimoniea militate^ the authority of the Sepluagiot, 
on aooonnt of fte agv, nee es asrily aCatida Ugb. 
Siinilai" remarks woulJ, a priori, u^m to apply to 
the critical use of the Somaritan Pentateuch : it is, 
however, doubtful whether that docoraent be of 
any real additional value. In the case of the 0. T., 
I unlike that of the N. T., anoUier source of emtnid- 
atons Is generally allowed, viz. critical oonjecture. 
The comparative p\ir:ty ot' the Hebrew text is prpb- 
I ably ditTemit lu ditfemit piuts of the O. T. In 
I the leviaion of JDr. Dnvidson, wlio bna genandly 
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Tsstricted himself to the admitision of correctioos j 
womnted hy MS., )Iaaor«tic, orTalmudieaQthoritj, 
tho«« in the book of Geneaia do not exceed '1 ; 
tli<j*e in the Psaliua are proportJoiiately Ihict time« 
u;> numerous ; thow in the imtorical books aud the 
l>roph«tft an nraporlionatdy wan nwmnm than 
tlio^ fai tht rtabni. In all emendation* of the 
text, whether made with the aiJ of the ciitiail 
naUorialiwbicii we poaieahor bj critical oosgecture, 
\t is eawatiil that the propiMed nataag 1» one from 
wliirh ihi- existiiif; rt'.-wiing may hare lioeii derived : 
hence the necessity of attention to tlic means by 
whioh omraptiOBfi \ve:e introduced into tlie t£Zt. 
One letter was accidentally exchiuigei by a tran- 
scriber lor aiM)ther. Words, or psirts of worvU, 
were r> p'-^u.-ii ; or they were dittppod, and this 
especially when tliey ended like those that preotdad. 
Occaiionally a letter may have traTcUed froni one 
word, or a word fiom one Terse, to another. Wilfi;l 
cormpUcii of the text on f^iolemioal grounds has oLm 
been oeeaiieD^y ciuirL;od upon the Jews; l»it the 
alI'C;.itiaa has not been jnoveJ, aud their kiiowu 
rerercuce for the text militates against it. To the 
eriticnm «f tba Tovdnaarka the same fumeai pria- 
ciplos ini:>t be applied, tnnt itis mutJiidis, as to that 
of the coQsonaati. Notiung can be moia remote 
from tlM trolli tiian the noUoa that ir« an aft 
lib-. itr to supply vowda to tb* lot afc oar «d» 
iVitUrc'l discretion. 

B. Interpretation of the Old Testament. 
—1. History of the Int9rfrtiatim.—Vit shall here 
-endeaftmr to present a brief hut comprehensive 
sketch of the treitmcnt wh;i;h the scnpttires of the 
O. T. have in different ages received. At the period 
of the tIw of Chriatboitf two opposite tenaeneias 
had n^an!ffbt<^l themselves in the jnteiTirefation of 
them among the Jews; the on* to an extreme lite* 
ndboa, the otber to aa arhitnoy allegoi-ism. The 
former of these was mainly dcve'opfd in Pal ••.-.tine, 
where the Law oi Muacs was, from the nature 
of things, most completely observed. The Jewish 
teaclifiTi, acknowh-dging the obligation of that l.iw 
in it^ miuuiest pi^ea'pts, bat overlooking the moral 
principles on which those precepts wera founded and 
wbidi thcj slwald have unfold^ from tbam, there 
CBd««Toared to supply by other meatts the iroper- 
fectiona inherent in every law in iU mi're litvral 
aooqptatioo, Oo the otiter hand at Alexandria the 
alkforiaiiig tndoncy previdkd. Genu of it bad 
app«'ared in the a[>ociyphal writiii;;s, .x"* where in 
the Book of Wisdom (xviii. 24 ) the pnestly vest- 
ments of Aaron had been tieated as gymboUcal of 
the universe. It hai lx>eii fodtpre<l by Aristobiilus, 
and at lengtit, two centuries later, it culminated iu 
Philo, from whose works we best gather the form 
which it assumed. For in the general principles of 
interpretation which Philo adopted, he was but fol- 
lowing, he himM-lf o-viuies us, in tlie track which 
had been previously marked out br those, probably 
fh* Tlwrapeatae, trader whom It* bad atodiad. Bis 
rijw.-itioits have chiefly reference to tlie writings of 
Moms, whom he regarded ai» tiie arch-prophet, the 
van initiitel abevo all others into dmne mys- 
teries; an1 in the persons .nn'l thinn^ mentioned in 
t}ie>« writings he traces, without denying the out- 
ward reality of the nariative, the mystical daigna- 
tions of di0ercnt abstiact qualities and aspects of 
the invisible. The Alexandrian interpreter wei-a 
striving to vindicate for the Hebrew Scriptures a 
new d^t/ in the ^«» of the Oentile world, by 
■ahowiag lliat llw h aw a titlti| i i t f i1 tft tbg jortriMa 



of the philosophers of Greece. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Palestinian literalism and the Alex> 
anJrlan allegori-m ever remained cntir>.iy 'P^tinot. 
Ill £ict the two extremes of literalisiu and arbitr-viy 
allegorism, iu tlicir neglect of the direct moiui 
teadung and prophetical impoit of Sehpture, had 
too much in eommon not to mingle readily the one 
with the other. And thus wi i: ,v trace fh« 
developBMat of the two distinct yet oo-«xistenl 
sphens of Haladialk and Hagadah, in which the 
Jewish interpret.ition of Scripture, as shown by 
the later Jewish writings, ranged. The former 
("repetition," "following") embmoed the tradi- 
tional tec;nl delemioations for practical observance: 
tlie latter ( " diseourse ") the unrestrained inter- 
pretation, of no autlientic force or imnadiate prac- 
tical interest. The earliest Christian non-apostolie 
treatment of the 0. T. was necessarily much de> 
}X!udent on that which it had received from the 
jews. The AloandriaQ allq^orism reappean the 
most folly In the fiuidfu] epistle of BoroidMa ; but 
it inniieiice<l aUo the other writings of the sub- 
apostolic Fathen. Even the Jcwi&h cabbalism pasted 
to some extent Into the Christian Ghnitli, and is 
snid to hare been largely employe<l by the Gnostics. 
But this was not to la&t. irenaeus, iiimself not 
altogether fi-ee from it, raised hiavoiOB against it; 
.and Teii'.iliian well I.iid it down as .t cannn tluit the 
wokds of Scripture we.c to be inti'ipreted only in 
thair logical connexion, and with rderenoe to the 
oceaatoa on which they were uttered. In another 
respect all was changed. The Christian interprctern 
by their belief iu Chri^t sttnui on a v,intaj:;e-ground 
for the compreheasioa of the whole burden of the 
0. T. to wUeh ^ Jews bad never readied ; and 
thus, however they may hav. . 1 in the details 
of their interpivtations, they were generally con- 
ducted by them to the rifhi ooBcIosiOM in Mpvd 
of Clii istian doctrine. The view held by the Cnris- 
tiaa Kathera that the whole doctrine of the N. T. 
had been virtually contaiiie<i :\.vA fureshadowed in 
the Old, generally induced the search in Uie 0. T. 
for such Christian doctrine rather than for the old 
philosophical dogmas. Their general oonvictioni^ 
were doubtiflBs here mort correct than the details 
which they adTaiMed ; and it wotdd be easy to 
multiply from the writing* of cither Justin, Tei tul- 
lian, or Irenaeui, ^pical iaterpretationa that could 
no longer ba danwied. It was at Aleaudria, 
which through her previous leirning had already 
exerted the deepest iiitluenoe on the interpretatiou 
of the O. T., tbaA d^nite principles of interpreta* 
tion were bv a new order of men, the most illus- 
trious and iiiHuential teachers in the Christian 
Church, first laid down. Clement here led the way. 
He held that in the Jewish law a fourfold import 
was to be traced; literal, symbolical, moral, pro- 
phetical. Of these tlie second was the relic of the 
philosophical element that othen had previonslj en 
gmfted OQ tba Hebrew Scriptarat. demnt wm 
succeeded by his hcholar Ori^rm. With him biblical 
interpivtation showed itself more decidedly Chxia- 
tiar ; aud while the wisdom of Am EgyptiaBS, 
moiiMed anew, became the permanent inheritance 
of the Church, the diatinctive symbolical meaning 
which philosophj had placed upon the O. T. dia- 
appeared. Origen reoognixes in Scripture, as it 
were, a body, soul, and spirit, answering to the 
body, soul, and spirit of man : the lii^t serves for 
the edifkation of the simploi the second for that of 
tha movaadTanosdt the tUrd for that of the perfect. 
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The ;t!ality and the utility of the first, the letter of 
Sieripliiret be prOfVM ^ tM annber of those whose 

faith is hurtmed by it. The secfiiul, whicli is in 
fact the moitil sense of .Scripture, he jlluhira.l«» by 
the interpretation of Deut. xxv. 4 in I Cor. ix. 9. 
The third, howerer, it that on n^ucb he prindpoUf 
dwells, showing how Cbe Jewish Law, spiritually 
under^tcoJ, contained a ihadow of l'ocvI thin'^s to 
come. Both the spiritual and (to lue his own 
tenn) the ps3rehied tneaaing lie hM to be dways 
jiro-M^nt in SLri|>fiire: the bodily not always. Oii- 
gea's own expoaitioos of Sanptwe were, no doul>t, 
Icei tuooanfnl than bis inrestigHtioas of the prin- 
ciples on which it oti^ht to be *'Tpnnn<1. J. Yet as 
the appliance* vvhi( h he brought to the study of 
Scripture made him tiio father of biblical aiticism, 
so of all detailed Christian scriptural commentaries 
his were the first ; a fact not to be torgotten by 
thfijK' who would estimate aright their seveml iiiei its 
and defects. The value of Origen's resesrch» was 
best apprsdaled, a eentary later, by Jeraue. He 
;id('j)t«.iJ anil rcp>:'a1frl mr^st of Oi i.;en'.s principles ; 
but he exhibited more judgment in the practical ap- 
plicattoo efthem: be devoted moira attentlen to the 
literal intcqii ptation, the hitsis of the rest, and he 
brought aW iiUger i>loi-«s of It^uixg tu boir iipoii it. 
With Origen he held that Scripture was to be under- 
stiKKl in a tlin-r foi l manner, liti^-i-illy, tropologically, 
mystically ; the lirst meaning was the lowest, the 
last the highest. But elsewhere he gave a new 
thredbld division ofScriptnnl iaterptetation, ideu- 
tJfyfng tbe ethkat with the literal or fint meaning, 
niaixing the allegoricsi] or spiiitual m>Maing the 
second, and maintaining that, thirdly, Scripture 
-was to be understood ** seenndntn fatvromm beati* 
tudinem." The inMiienco of Origen's writinc;-; wx-s 
suproue in tiie (Jrcuk Chuidj lor a hundred year» 
after his Heath. Towards the end of the 4tilOCB> 
tury Dio'lore, b^sliop of Tai-sus, pi^viously a pi-es- 
byter at Antioch, wrote an cxpositjou of lite whole 
of tbe 0. T., attending only to the letter of S*.-rip> 
ture. Of tbe disciples of Diodore, Theodore of 
Mopene et ia pursned an exclusively grammatical in- 
terpretation into a decided rationalism, rejecting the 
greater port of the propbctical reforsDoe the 
O.T., and tnalntatning it to be onljr appBed to our 
Saviour liy way of a^ nnnmo-lntion. (!hrysos(om. 
another diaciple of Diodoie, followed a sounder 
eoone, njectinf neither the Ulend nor the spiritual 
interpretatii'in, hnt hriiic:inG: out with much force 
from ticrijiture it^ moral Icaaon-;. He was followed 
by Theoiioret, who interpi-et«h! f 'li literally and 
historically, and also allegoricajly and pr<ipheticallr. 
In the Western Church the influence of tJrigen, if 
not BO unqualiHed at the first, was yet pei-manently 
greater than in the £astern. Hilary of Poitiers is 
and bf Jerome to have dmwn largely from Origen in 

hisCommtntary on the I'Mlins. But in trutii, as a 
practical inteipreter, he greatly excelled Origen; 
carefiilly seeking out not wnatflBeaninff theSerif^ure 

might besir, but what it renlly intenJ.-d, and drawin'.,- 
forth the evangeliuil iieiis»e trum tlte literal with co- 
fgUUj, teniene^s, and elegance. Here too Augus- 
tine stood somewhat in advance of Oi igi!n ; carefully 
reserving in its integrity the literal .'^nse of the 
istoricol narrative of Scripture as the subitructure 
of the mystical, lot otherwise the latto: ahonld 
pnrf* to be bat a bnildhif in the air. Bat what- 
ever advances h:i>l been male in tin- tve.itnient of 
O. T. scripture by the Latins since tbe days of 
Orifca weic unhappily not perpetuated. We may 



see this u) tl>e Morals of Gregory on the n<x»k 
Job; the last great iDdependcnt work of a U\Im 
Father. Three reuses of^tbe sacwJ tett are li-tf 
recoguized aiid pursued in sepstate thi^eadu: the 
historical and literal, the all^rical, and the moral. 
But the three have hardly any mutual ooonaiioos 
the very idea of such a connexion is ignored. Sudi 
was tlie general chamctcr ot" th'* inteijnet.it on 
which prevailed tbitxi^ the middle ages, during 
which Gregory's work stood in high repute. The 
mystical .•^n!< of Scripture was entirely divonW 
from the literal. The first impulse to the new in- 
vestl^tkm of the literal meaning of the text of the 
O. T. cune from the pr^.it Jewish comTncT:tnt<-ir<, 
mostly uf Spnnish origin, of the llLh and t'ulLv% iug 
centuries; Rashi (f UO'.), Aben Ezra (f 1167 , 
Kimchi (f 1240). and others. FoUowing in the 
wake of these, the converted Jew Kiodaus of Lyre, 
near livreux, in Normimdy (f 1341), produced hb 
rosttllae Perpetuae on tbe Bible, in which, withoat 
denying tbe deepr meanings of Scriptare, he ju>tly 
contended i« r t':' literal as tJiat on wlilch tiiey dl 
must rest. £xoeptton was taken to these a ceutuij 
later W Jfuai of Burpee, also a eonTerted Jees 
'^t 1435), who upheld, by the side of the literal, 
the tradiUonal interpretations, to which be was 
probably at heart exclusively attached. But tbe 
vi ry argtiments by which he sought to vindicate 
Lheni .vhowetl thai the re.xi;;nitiun of the value of 
the literal interpretation hiid token firm root.— 2. 
Principlerof Interpretatkm^—fxnia the ingoing 
sketch it will have appeared that it has been rery 
generally lecogmzt^l that the interprrf.-iti< n o( the 
O. T. embraces the discovery of its litenl, moral, 
and spiritnal neaniofr* ft has giren oocaaioii to 
misrepresentation to spe-ik of the exist- nee in Serif*- 
ture of more than a single seo^u ; j-aliier, thai. Let 
It be said that there are in it three elements, co* 
existing and ceales^nng with each other, and s^er- 
ally requiring each other's presence in ojiler that 
they may be severally manifested. Corr<i>pondinj:Iy 
too there are thi>ee poitioos of the 0. T. in wbkh 
the respective elements, each in its turn, shine oat 
with peculiar lustre. The literal I'and lii-toric.il> 
elcoMnt is most obvMHuly displaved in tbe hiktorksi 
narrative: flie moral is speeially bofMmred in tiie 

Law, and in the liortatory aiidie&scs of the Pn- 
pheta : the predictions of tbe Prophets beoi- empbaUe 
witness to the prophelioal or spiritual. Still, gener- 
ally, in every portion of the 0. T. the presence of 
all tliree elements may by the student of Scripture 
be traced. In perusing the story of the journey of 
the Isi-aclitcs thiou.;h the wilderness, he lias the 
historical element in Uie actual occurrence of the 
fiKts narrated ; tbe moral, in the warnings which 
God's dealings with tbe people and their own eemal 
disobedlenoso amvey ; and the spiritnal In tte pi^ 
ilsuiTition by that journey, in its seve.al featuie-, 
ot* the Christum pilgrimage through tbe wilderness 
of life. If (be qucstlen be adrad, Ai« the tbnee 
sevcnil elements in the O.T. niutr.nlly coextensive* 
we reply. They are certainly coextensive in the 
0. T., taken as a whole, and io tbe several portMM* 
of it, largely viewed ; yet not so as that they are 
all to lie traced in each &uveiaJ section. The hi»- 
?o', jc;il element may occasionally exist alone. On 
the other band there are passages of direct mmI 
simple moral exhortation, e. g. a considerable peat 
ofthel'Hwk of Pi overbs, into which the hi.-t'HK^! 
element hardly entcis. Occasionally also, as in 
PSalni ii.t the prophetual ahoNnl^ ihougli Mi t^H^ 
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g-ttierdivo) crn from tbe bistoiical and the moral, 
yet completely orerahadowf them. That wo diould 

«sc the N' w IVstamciit as the key to the true 
meonii^ of the Old, aod ahoald seek to iuteipret 
the lottor at it mi interprrtod bjr our Lord and Hit 

ajH'-tlt'.-i, is in aci-Oi JntiCL' iKjth with tlie spirit of 
what th<' rai lxT Fatbet:* it»is«tled respecting the 
Taluo of tl:e ti i Utioa received t*rom thetn, and with 
the appt^ais to tiie X. T. by which Ori^'t-n dofptii1e>l 
and taitititid tiie thrcei'oU iiKlhoJ of luterpretattou. 
But here it is the analogy of the N. T. inteiprelii- 
tioos thnt we must follow ; for it weni unreasonable 
to suppose that the whole of the Old Testament 
would be found completely interpreted in tho New. 
With tbcM preUminiurj obserrations we m.ij glance 
at the aerwal bnudbai of the interpreter's task. 
First, then, Scripture has its outwai'd fniin <.r h<<dy, 
aU tbe MTeral detail* of which he will hare to ex- 
plore and to analyMk He must ascertain the thing 
outwardly av^rttJ, oinirnatnlfJ, fdiftf.l.l, prayi j 
for, or the ]ik>' ; and ilm wiUi rvfeieuoe, i>o lar 
ia ponible, to the historical occasion and circum- 
stinops. Iho time, tl.c plai c, the pol tical and N<x inl 
position, the manner i.rit;e, the siinouuding infht- 
COoes, tbe distinctive ciiaratter, and the object in 
ricw, alike of the writei's, the panooa addi'caaedp 
and tlie pemos who appear upon the aoeiw. Taken 
in its wide sense, the otdwa. J l\nm ot Scripture 
will itself DO doabt, include much that is figura- 
tlre. To the outward torn of Scriptiiro thua bi^ 
b'li.; all metonymies, in which one nanie is substi- 
tuted for another; and metaphors, in which a worvl 
ia tnoaibniMd from its iHt>per to a cognate signifie- 

ntioo ; so aJso all jircsop<-^jK'ias, f.r jM^rMJuificitiuii'. ; 
and even all antiuopuntuiphic and nntluopupiiltiic 
descriptions of God, which could never hare been 
understood in a puivly literal sense, at lerist by any 
of the right-minded among God's people, it is not 
to be denied that it is dithciilt, perhapa impoasible, 
to dmw the enci liaa when tlia proTinoe of api- 
ritoal Interpretation begins and that of historical 
ends. On the one t^anJ the spiritual 8ii;iiil)caiice 
of a passage may oocasioooUjr, perhaps oileo, throw 
light On the hiatorical doMot foTolTcd in H: on 
the other luuid the very large use of figurative 
language in the 0. T., and more especially in the 
pn^hacles, prepares oa for tbe reoi^nition of the 
yet more deeply figurative and e^-u^ntially allcgoi icil 
import which nuis Uuougli the wiiole. Vet iio 
unhallowed or unwortliy task can it ever be to 
atudy, eren for its own sake, the historical form 
in which the O. T. comes to us clothed. Even by 
itself it proclaims to us the historical workings of 
God, and rereals the oara wherewith He baa erer 
watdMd om the Inlenala of Hia Chnrdi. Abore 
all liiu hi.-tory of tlie 0. T. is the ^niii^J>»•us;l^lIe 
preface to the historical advent of the bon of God 
in tbe flesh. need haixlly labour to prove that 
the N. T. recognizes the general historical cluuactef 
of what the O. T. reootdbi. Of course in reference 
to that wiiich ia not nirted as plain matter of | 
|hi&toi-y, there will alwny* rfmain tiie question h iw 
far the descriptions aie to he viowwl as Jetaulely 
historical, how far as drawn, for a specific puipus^, | 
from the iroaginatiou. Snch a ooestioo presents j 
itadf, for eiample, in the book of Job. It is one | 
which most plainly h«? in each case J.tiJe l accoul- 
ing to tbe particular circtimstaaca. In examining 
^e citCBt of tbe historical ehancnt in the pi^ , 
pliecics, Ixifh of the pniphet> an J the poalnmts, we 
must distinguish baiween those which we cither 1 
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definit<-ty knmv ov may reasonably assume to havt* 
been fulfilled at a period not entirely distant from 
that at which they were uttered, and those which 
reached fiur bqrood in their proepective reference* 
The former, once falfiUed, were thencelbrth annexed 
(o the itomain of history (Is. jvii. ; Ps. cvii. :i3). 
With the prophecies of more distant scope the cam 
stood thua. A picture waa presented to the pro> 
phet's gaze, embo<fy1ni,' an outward representation 
of certain future fcpjntuiU btiiiggles, judipaents, tri- 
umphs, or blessings ; a picture suggcatai In general 
by the historical circumstances of the pi'esent(Zech. 
vi. 9-15; Pa. v., l;aii.), or of the past (Ez. xz. 
35, 36 ; Is. si. 15, xlviii. 21 ; Ps. xciz. 6, seqq.), 
or of the near future, aireadj anticipated and 
viewed as preaait(Is. diz.7-2<(; ft. Irii. 6-11), 
or of all theR" variously combined, alteresl, nn<l 
hciritteoed bjr the imagination. Sut it does not 
follow that tMt picture waa «rer outwardly brought 
t" p.i^s: tlie IckmI htui b^en rxrhnnged for the .«pi- 
rituid, the outwiird typ^ ha>l merged in the iuwaixt 
i-eality before the fultilment of the prophecy took 
etfeit. IkPSpecting the ruiiimi nts of inteipictatior.. 
kt the following here sutiia' ; — The knowl^ige oi" 
the meanings of Hebrew words isgathere-i (a ) tr<nn 
the oontert, (6) &xm paialid paamgm, (c) from the 
traditional intnpretationa preterred In Jewiih 
incntaries and dictionaries, (d) fioni the ancient 
ver&ioas, (r) (torn the cognate languages, Cbaldce, 
Syriae, and AmUc The ayntaz mnat ba almost 
wh.-lly gathf^red from the 0. T. itself; and for the 
special syntax of Uie poetical books, while the im- 
portanoe of a itudy of the ffahrew panlldiam i* 
now cenpmlly recognize^!, more attention needs to 
1x2 bestowed than luii> bctu bestowed hitheiio on 
the oentralism and inversion by which the poetical 
.-.fnirtir!" n l language is oAeii marked. From the 
outwaKl luim of the O. T. we proceed to its moral 
element or soul. It was with reference to this that 
St. Paul declared that all Scriptara waa giran by 
inspiration of God, and was profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, fur in-ti notion in right- 
eon>uess (2 Tim*iii. 16) ; and it is in the implicit 
recognition of the eatentially moral character of the 
whole, that our T.or'I and His apostles not only ap- 
peal to its direct precepts {e. g. Matt. xv. 4 ; xiz, 
17-19), and set forth the fulness of their bearing 
(I'.'J. Matt. ix. 13), but al-o lay have moral iessoiw 
iu U. T. passages which rattier boneutli the sur- 
face than uj^ioii it (Matt. xii. 5, t>, xxii. 3J ; John 
X. 34, 35; Acta tH. 48, 49; 1 Cor. ix. 9, lOi 2 
Cor. viii. 13-15). Witli regard more particularly 
to the Liw, our Lord shows in His Sermon on the 
Mount bow deep is tba moral teaching implied iu 
fti letter; and In Hla denundation of the Phariieea^ 
upLiai'ls tliem fi)r their omission of its weightier 
matters— judgment, mercy, and faith. The history 
too of the O. T. fbda frequent nforanoa made In 
thcK.T. to its moral teaching fl.nlcp ri. Horn, 
iv., ix. 17; 1 Cor. s. 6-11 i Heb. iii. 7-11, xi. ; 
2 Pet u. i r>-16 ; 1 John fit. 12). The interpreter 
cf the (). T. will havp, amnfi;^ liis otiior tasks, to 
auiily-c in tho lives set btJoii; him the v.xiious yet 
generally mingled workings of the spirit of holinfsts 
and of tbe spirit of sin. The moral errors by whidl 
the Hr« of eren the greatest saints were duifignrad 
are rel.itiil, aini thnt t"<>r our invtructlon, but not 
generally criticized. The O. T. seta before us just 
those lire* — ^Ihe lives geneitdly of rdigloua men— 
whi h will V->t iTjxiy > -• :!;,■, ir I v. ^]] r- t 
atroogly suggest the moral ini>ons Uai Uod would 
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hare us learn; aad bmin it w that, in reg:\rJ of 
the moral nspcvts of the 0. T. history, we may most 
sarei/ tntoe Uw oTtrruiine taflueace of the Holy 
Spirit hj which aaeitd hutorfaiM wratt. Bat 
tiif O. T. 1 I- f at!i r i!> >iiir!t nl and thertforf 
prophetical element. Our attention is here fii'st 
attiartfid to the aTowedly predictive pArt« of the O. 
T.,ff tlip prricpwti ve icfe;eni"« of wlvicli, ;it the time 
that they vvert' ultoif'!, r.o ijiirsDon ( .m exiat, ami 
the majority of whii h ^^t ll ;\WH;t»'d their fulfilment 
wlien the Kedeemer of tlie world was boni. With 
Christ the new era of the fulhlment of prophecy 
commenced. A marvellous amount there was in 
Uh poi^n of the verilicatioD of the very letter of 
prophecy — partly that it might be letn now defin- 
itely all hod pointed to Hnn ; partlr Wca ise His 
outward miaaioo, up to the time of His death, was 
bat to the loet eheep of the hooie of brad, and the 
letter had not y- 1 !>ccn fimiMy K!:f><*rsc.Ied hy t!ie 
spirit. Yet itwuull jLiiuly U- impossibie to sup- 
}>o<« that the sigiiit]e^i:iio of such pni|>liedei as 
Zech. ix. 9 was esli autit'^l hy the mere ontwnrd 
verification. Hence tlte eulirc aU>ciicfi fiuui tiic 
T. of any it!cognition, by either Christ or His 
apostles, of such prospective outward glories as the 
prophecies, literally interpreted, would still have 
injj'li-il. The Iangiiag<> of the ancient prophecies 
is every whcie applied to the gathering together, the 
pririlegea, and the triumphs of the unimrwl body 
of Christ (John x. 16, xi. 52 ; Acts ii. 39, xv. 
15-17 ; Horn. ix. 25, 26, 32, 33, x. 11. 13, xi. 25, 
2G, 27, &c.). ETtii npert, however, fiwn the 
authoritative interpretation thus placed upon them, 
the prophecies contain within themselves, in »utu- 
cient ncMuw, the evidence of tlieir spiiitual import. 
The substance of theae prophecies is the ^;lory of ttie 
Kedeemer 's spiritual kingdom : it u hut iha fui ni 
that is derivexl fiom tlie outward drcomstanccs of 
the career of Cod'e ancient people which had 
pas$ed, or a)) butpMsed, away before the faltilmcnt 
iit' the pKiiiiisc.! blessings tommenced. Nor wa> 
evcu the form in which the atmoaooement of the 
new blessings had been cloCbed to be raddy out 
as-i lo: tlie iiii.vgery of tlie prophets in on evviy ac- 
count justly dvM to us, and lioni iove, no le>s than 
from habit, we still speak the language of Omaao. 
But then ariM>#he qii('>lioii, Must not this Iniigitnge 
nave been di\ im ly de^gucd from the fifst as the 
language of God's Church? The typiod import 
of the Isi-aetitish tabernacle and ritual worsliip is 
implied In Heb. ix. (" the Holy Ghost this signi- 
almost iiiiiver-viily allowed; and it 
is not caay to tear asunder the events of Israel's his* 
toiy fivm the eeremonies of brad's woi^bip ; nor 
yet, again, f5ic events of the preceding history of the 
mtriarclis from tiios^j of the histoiy of IsnuU. The 
N. T. itself implies the typical import of a large 
pT. t of the 0. T. narrative. In the 0. T. itself w e 
luve, aiid i\u& even in the latest times, events and 
persons expressly tieated as typical (Ps. ciriii. 22 ; 
Zech. iii., vi. 9, Sic.). A further festlmmiy to the 
typical character of the history of the Okl Testa- 
ment is furnished by the typi<al character of the 
events related even in the New. AU oar Loitl's 
mirades were essentially typical. So too tiie ont- 
Wai J fulfilments of proiiln-.y in Itie R^tlocmer's life 
were types of the deeper though less immediately 
strilcing tulfUment whidi it was to coDtiniia to re* 
oeire iJirilly. It is not unlikely that there is an 
onwiiiingiiess to reooenize the spiiitual element in 
thahieloviMl parts of the 0. T., aiUiig ittm the 



ftar that noognltion of it mnr rndangcr that of 

the liistoiical tmth of the evci ts revciJ«il. Nor i< 
such danger altogether visionary ; for one-sided scd 
prfjudieM oontempbitioa will be ever so abosing 
one element of i-'criptuie iis theix-by to cast a s.!'.!ii 
upon the rest. But this do«'S not affect its exi»t- 
eiice. Of another danger besetting the path of the 
spiritual interpreter of the 0. T., line a want- 
ing in the uncdifying puerilities into whtdi bcmc 
have fallen. Against such he will gfiaid by fore* 
going too curious a search for mere external ns 
semblanoe between the Old Testiimcnt and OwXrw, 
though withal thankfully recognizing them wbeixver 
they present them.velves. Tlw sptritual iotcrp»ta' 
tioa most rest upon both the literal and the moral ; 
and there can I c rn> ilnal analog:y between things 
which hare nought morally in oommoa. One gou- 
sequence of this piiuciple will of coarse be, that ve 
must never be cofjteal to le t in nny rnrrr» oTstward 
fulHlmeot of propheiv. However remarkable the 
ontward fulfilment be, it must always guide to 
some deeper ana!i',-y, in uliich a ir.oi-al eleme.^t is 
involved. AiioUjcr cQnae^ ;euai o: the foregr.ir.g 
principle of interpretation will be that tliat wiiicii 
was forbidden or sinful can, fo fjx as it was siuiul, 
not be regarded as typical of that which is frw from 
sin. So Again that which was tolerated rather th:iu 
approved may contain within itself the type of 
something impeifect, in contrast to that which is 
more p«M fei-t. 

C. QUOFATIOKS FBOX THE OlO TeSTA^KNT 

ur TOTS Nbw Tectahcict.— The New Tcstameat 

quotations from the 0\ \ f..in» o:ie of the cutward 
bonds of connexion betwtcu 'Am two pait* of the 
Bible. Th^ are manifold in kind. Some of the 
pz<«nges quoted cnntain prophecies or involve tyjv?* 
of \vt»icli tlie N. T. writers designed to indicate tiie 
fuKilment. Others are intro<liiced M direct logical 
supports to the doctrines wliich they were enfomng. 
It may not be easy to distribute all the qaotations 
into their distinctive classes; but among those in 
whidi a ptophetical or typical force ti ascribed in 
the N.* T. to \he passage quoted, may fiiirly be 
levkone-l all t'lat aie inlro.liu eil with an int ni .tV«n 
that the ^Scripture was >* fulliiled and it may be 
observed that the word <' fulfil," as applied to the 
accomplishment of what had be. n pr.^ li. te<i cr foie- 
shadowed, is in the N. T. only ui>«;d by our I>ord 
Himself and his companion apostles. In the qtmtji* 
tioos of all kinds fi-om the Old Testament in the 
New, we liud a continual variation firom the IciU-r 
of the older Scriptures. To this variation xia et 
causes mar be sMcilied as having oontributed 
Firsts all the N. T. writers quoted from the Septoa^ 
gint ; coiTCcting it indeed more or less by the He- 
brew, especially when it was needful (or their 
purpose; occasionally deserting it altogether; still 
abiJing by it to so luge an extent as to show that 
it wt^ the primary siHiice whence their quotatii<ns 
were drawn. Secondly, the N. T. wriUis must 
have fretiuently qutti-J from memory. Thirdly, 
combined witli this, tliere was an alteration of con- 
scious or unconscious design. Sometimes the object 
of this was to obtain increased force. Somotimes 
an 0. T. passage is abridged, and in the abndgment 
so adjusted, by a little alterat on, as to present an 
aspect of oompieteneM, and yet omit wliat is foreign 
to the immediate purpoee (Acts i. 20; lOor.i. 31.) 
At otliLT times a pL--:\g" h en!a;gf-<l ly the incor- 

EDration of a possagp from another source : thu» iu 
oka in 18, 19, althoi^ the cettteoli «c pn»> 
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fesacJJj those read hf our Lord frum Js. Ixi., we 
b»ve the words " to set at LWrtT them that ait! 
bn.l-iHl.** iutri)<iiic-?<I fioni J-. Iviii. fS' |)t.): simi- 
lailv !U Horn. xi. 6, lieut. xxlx. 4 is c<juibiut>d Willi 
Is. xiix. 10. Ill JOtne cases still pcater liberty of 
altcratioa i* ■wnmgd. lu aome piaos ■gain, the 
actual worda of the origiaal are taken ap, bat em* 
plojed witli a new ineatuu;;. Alinust more i rmark- 
ahie than aaj alteratioa in the ^uotatioa itaelf, U 
the dreainstaiiee that in BfaCt. xxril. 9, JarHniah 
.sho il I l.> riainf.-.! as tlio author of .i jirophecy really 
iklivered by Zechariah: the rensoa being that tlie 
proftbecy is based upon that in Jer. kviii., lis., and 
tliat without i\ r> f. rci.ce to this original source tlie 
QM^t esseotial fcutuiua of the fultiiment of Z«cha- 
riak'a prophecy would be Tnisuiidvrstood. The 
abore examples will sufficiently illustrate the free- 
dom with which the apostles and evangelists inter- 
wore the older Scriptures into their writings. It 
cookl only reaalt in fialim were w« to attempt any 
nerety meduuiiea] aeoaunt of Tartattara from the 
0. T. t. .\t which are esM;utialIy not mechanical. 

Olive. Ho tree is more closely aaaodated with 
the history and civilization «f man. Our 
with it here in its xicred i-elatioDs, nnd in its 
couoexion witli Judaea and tlie Jewish people. 
Maof of the Scriptural associations of the olive- 
tree are singula! ly [wfical. It has this remarkable 
interest, in the iu&t place, that its foliage the 
earliest that is mentioned by name, when the watcra 
of the flood begw to retire (Gen. TiiL 11). Neat 
we find it the most prominent ttee in the earliest 
allegt'ry ;,Iudg. ix. 8, 9). Witli l)avid it is the 
emUem of prosperi^ aud tb« (iiTioc blessing ( Ps. 
lii. 8, essriii. 3). So with the Uter prophets it is 
tlie ^vmiIh I of l»srity. luxuriance, and strengtli. 
We must bear in miud, iu reading this imagery, 
that th« elivo was among the moat abundant an 1 
characteristic vogi fation ot Judaea. Thus after the 
captivity, when the I5raelite9 kept the Fcist ot 
T.iberiiacles, we hnd them, among other branches 
fur the l)oijtlv>, l-riaginn; " olive-branches" from the 
"mount" {'Sell, viii. 15). "The mount" is 
doubtless the famous Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
the " Oiiretum" of the Yolgato. Turning now to 
the mystic imagery of Ze^ariah (it. 8, 11-14), 
an<i of Si. John in the .-Vjkx alyp.M? (Hev. .\i. 3, 4), 
we find the olive-tree used, io both cases, in a very 
mnaritaUo tray. Finally, in flie argumentation of 
St. Paul concemin^ the relative positions of tl»e 
Jews and Gentiles in the counsels of God, titi^i tree 
■iqipliei the basis of one of Ih.4 most forcible alle- 
gories (Rom. li. lG-2.')). The Gentiles are the 
** wild olive " gr.ift«i<i in upon the " goo«i olive," to 
wUfh once the Jews belonged, and with which they 
may again be incorporated. The olive-tree gixiws 
freely almost cverywh«re on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, but it '.1 jxjculiarly abundant in Pales- 
tine. See Deut. ri. li, viii. 8, xxviii. 40. Olive- 
jtait are a matler ofeonne in dewriptioBa of the 
country like viocyards and corn-fipUs (Judg. xv. 
5 i 1 Hum, viii. 14). The kings had very extensive 
ones (1 Cbr. snfL 36). Even now the tree is very 
abundant in the country. A!mn?t every village has 
itt cilive-grove. Cei taiu di»trii:t>> may be spccitied 
where at t-arious times this tree has been very 
luxuriant. The cultivation of the olive-tre* bad 
the closest connexion with tbe domertic life of the 
Isradites (2 Chr. ii. 10), their trade (£z. xxvii. 17; 
Hoe. sii. 1)» end even thar puUic ceranooies and 
rdi^ooawonhipb HM«il«aeiiecdincen»«tfoaa: 
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thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x. 1, 
xii. 3, 5). It was also mixed with the oflerings in 
sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2, G, lo i. For the burning of 
it in common lanipi s« JJutt. xxv. J, 4, 8, The 
us..> (it it on the hair and skin was customary, nnd 
indicatire of cheerfulness (Ps. zxiii. 5, Matt. vi. 17). 
It was also employed medicinally in surgical cases 
(Luke X. 34 I. See a;;ain Maik vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, 
fW its use in oombinatioa with prayer on behalf of 
the iidt. In SolomoD*s temple the cherubim 
" of olive-tree" (1 K. vi. 23), as aJ.so tlie Jeo. . fvc.^. 
31, 32) and the posts (ver. 33). As to the beiries 
(Jam. iii. 12; 2 B«L xvi. 29), which produce th« 
oil, they were snmctimps '^ither&l bv sbakiii;;; the 
tree (Is. xxiv. 13), MJiMeliuits by bc-itiug it (l>eut. 
xxiv. 20). Tlien followed the treading of the fruit 
(Deut. xxxiii. 24; Mic. vi. 15). Hence Uie men- 
tion of "oil-fets" (Joel ii. 24). The wind was 
di ended by the cultivator of the olive, foi- the least 
rufiiing of a braexe is apt to cawe the flowen to 
fail (Job zr. a3). ft is needteas to add that the 
locust was a formidable enemy of the olive (Amos 
iv. 9). It happened not unirequently tliat hopes 
were dinppointed, and that the labour of the 
olive failed" (Hab. iii. 17). As to the growtlj of 
the tJcee, it Uuim be:>t in wajm an l .suuuy situa- 
tiooi. It is of a moderate hcigiit, with knotty 
ptmiled trunks, and a smnoth ,v-li-<>'.!<>)neJ L.ul;. 
It grows iJovvly, but it Itvts to an iimneiise au,c. 
lu look is singulai'ly indicative of tenacious vigour; 
and tliis is the force of what is sud in Scriptm^ of 
its " greenness," as emblenAtie of strength tmd 
prosperity. Tiie leaves too, aie iiiit dt-tii?uoiis. 
Those who .see olives for the first time aiv ooca* 
aionally di^pp^inte<l hy the dusty ooloor 9t tihdr 
folia;-' ; ■ • liios<.- who aie finiiliar with them find 
an niejcpres^ible cliiirm in tiie ripplmg changes of 
their slender grey-green leaves. 

OliTOe, Mouat o£ The exact expres?!"cn " the 
Mouut of Olives " occuia in the 0. T. iu Zech. xiv. 
4 only ; in the other pboes of the 0. T. in which it 
is referred to, the form employed is the " o-cent of 
the olives" (2 Sam. xv. 30; A. V. inaccurately 
" the aacent of Mount Olivet "), or simply tlie 
Mount " (Neb. riii. 15), " the mount fiKiiw Jcru> 
salem " (1 K. xi. 7), or ** Ae mountain wfaidi is 
on the cast side of the city " ^ Ez. xi. 2 V). In t)ie 
N. T. three fonns of the word occur : 1. Tbe usual 
one, die Moant of OUtm** 2. By St. Luhe 
twice (xix. 29, xxi. 37), " the mount called Elaion." 
3. Also by St. Luke (AcU i. 12\ the " mount 
called Olivet." It is the well-known eminence on 
tlie exst of Jerimlem. iTitimately aiiJ cliaract- 
erisUcally conuected with some of the gravtst aaiti 
most significant events of the history of the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, end the inter* 
vening times, and one of the firmest links by which 
the two are united ; tlie scene of the tli^lit of 1) uid 
and tbe triumphal |Hrogr«e of the tion of David, ot 
the Idolatinr of Solommi, and the agony and be> 
trayal of Christ. If anything were wautin;:: to fix 
the position of the Mount ot Olives, it would be 
amply settled hy the aoeonnt of the fint of the 
events just named, as i-elafcd In 2 Sam. xv., with 
the elucidations of the LXX. and Joscphus (Ant. 
vii. 9). David's object was to place the Jordan 
between himself and Abnlom. He therefore flies 
by the road called "the itwd of the wiMemase'* 
(xv. 23). This leads him across th*' Kidion, pa^t 
the well-lntown olire-tree (ULX.) which maiked the 
path, up fl» toileeme awHit «f ' 
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whffit* exMcttj dcKribed us fitting Jenwdem on die 

«l.■^t (^l K. XI. 7 ; £z, xi. 23 ; Mk. xiii. 3)— to the 
summit, where wii* a oonaecratad spot at which he 
WM acaMtomed to wonhfp Qod. At thii epot he 

again pt*rfo:n)ml his tlevotions — it mu^t have st-enifj 
Ibr thfi last time — and took bis tarewclt ot" the city, 
" with many teaiB, a> MM wbo lad loet hit kin^ 
doip." V.f \]\cn turned the summit, nnd ' 
passing liuhuiim, probably about wbeie Iktliany 
HOW itands, continued the descent through the 
** diyand thiiatjr laad " antil be arrived " weary " 
at the benk of the rirer (Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, §2-t{ ; 
2 S,im. xvi. 14, x.xvii. 21, 22^. Th.s, which is 
the earliest mentioo of the JHouot of Oiivei» is also 
a complete introdtietloD to it. The remaining re- 

ff.cucos fo it ill tlie Old Tt^tanient are Lut ^llj;llt. 
The " high places " wLiJi ^lomou constructed for 
the fods of his numerous wiTe% were in the mwuit 
*' thciriE^ Jerusiikm " I'l K. xi. 7) — an expression 
wliicli applies to tiie Mount of Olives only, ai in- 
deed all connnciitators apjiiy it. During; tiic next 
four hundred yenrs we hare only the brief notice 
of Joeiah'e iconoclasms nt tliis spot Another two 
huudre 1 years and wc find a further mention of it: 
this time in a thoroughly diflerent waaoMO^ it 
ie now the great repository fyr the TegetHtian of 
tht- Jistrict, j'l.uitw! thick with olive, and tlic hu^hj 
myrtle, and the feathery palm. ** Go out" of the 
dty lato the meant "—was the eemraaiMl of Eim 

for the celebrritlon of the first aiiiiivt rs.uy of the 
F«ut of TaU.nnatl*>.s alter the LeUiui Iroiu ikiby- 
lon — "and fetch olive Lnincbes, and * oil-tree' 
brauchee, and myrtle-boughs, and polm-lmv&s, and 
bmncbes of thick trees to make booths, as it is 
written " (Neh. viii. 15). The cultivated and um- 
brngeous character whidi ia implied ia this deecrip- 
tinn, as wdl a> in the nim* of the mount, is rt- 
t.ii':cd till the N. T. times. At this jvjint in tlie 
hiitory it will be cooveiucDt to describe the situa- 
turn end •ppcuance of the Moimk of OUrce. It ii 
not so mtich a *• mount " as a lidge, of rather more 
.than a mile in IcDgth, running iu geiiersil direotioa 
n<i: th and foitth ; covering llie whole eastpm side of 
the city. At its northern end the ridge bends lound 
to the west, so as to fiti-m au eucluauie to the city 
on that aide alKO. But there is this difference, tiiat 
wbenae on the north a sgmx of nearly a mile of 
tolerably lerel atirfiioe interrenes between tlie walls 
of tlie city and tlie rising ground, on tlic e:i-t tlw; 
mount is dose to tbe walls, parted only by that 
whidi firam the dty Itself leema no parting at all — 
the nanow ravine of Uje Kidron. It is this yKiition 
which is the real Mount of Olivca of tiie hi&tory. 
Hie northern pert is, though geologically contin- 
nous, a distinct mountain. We will thrr .. (<-i)- 
fiiie oui-selves to this portion. Ia geneini n( i;,'tjl jl 
is not veiy much above the city : 300 feet higher 
than the Temple mount, hardly more than 100 
aT»ve the so-called Zion. The word ridge " has 
bien Used ;ibove as the only one available for an 
iminence ot some length and even height, but that 
won! is hardly aceante. There fa nothing " ridge- 
.iU " in the npp^rance of the Mount ot Olives, or 
ol any other ot the limestone bills of this district ot 
J'dettine ; all is rounded, swelling, and regular in 
fo!-m. At a distance its outline is almost hori- 
roiitjil, giaduttlly bloping away at its southern end ; 
but when seen from below the Cttterft wall of Jeru> 
aslem, it dividee itself into thi-ee. or ntthcr pei baps 
ftur, independent eummita or eminences. Pi-oceed- 
from noitli to wuth dieM oocur in line fiiUowing 
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order t — Galilee, or Viri <5e!i!«ei ; Mount of the 
A^<-<.•u^i<ln ; I'loplict-, siiLn. lin.kJe to tlie List, and 
almost a port of it ; Mount of Otience. 1. Of theee 
the central one, distinguished by the minaret and 
di>nies of the Chun li of the Ascension, is in « v. l y 
way the most imporUuit. Three paths lead from 
tbe valley to the summit. Tbe first paaeee under 
•lie nortli wall of tlie enelitsure of Ot- tK'^-emaiie, and 
loilow-. tiie line of Uic depression between tli« centre 
and tiie northern hill. The second paiti from tbe 
tint about 5Xi yards bejond Gethsemane, and ink- 
ing off to the right up the very breast of the hill, 
surmounts the projection on which is the tisditiooal 
hpot of the Lamentation orer Jerusalem, and thence 
proceeds directly upwai^ to the TiUage. Tlte tUrd 
le.ives the other two at the N.E. coitier of G<-!'i- 
nenmne, aod making a considerable detour to the 
south, Tisita the ao-called Tombs of the Propheli," 
and, following a very slight depi <^->ion w hich oc-v-nir: 
at that j>arl ot' the mount, arrives iu its tarn 
tlie village. Of these tluto p iilis the fii-st, from the 
fact that it follows the natural shape of the ground, 
is unquestionably older tliau Uie othen, wlucb deriate 
in pursuit of certain artificial objects. £>>ery con- 
sideratka ia ia &Toor of its beii^ the rood takea 
by David In his flight. It is, with equal probability, 
tliat usually taken hy our I.oid and His d.s\.-.pl'-s in 
their morning and evening tiansit between Jeru- 
salem and Betbuiy, and that also by whidi the 
A|K>stles. letumeil tc .!i ^ n r l'm a;"t;>r the A5<!en>ioo. 
The o'uti-al iiiU, winch »c are now con*.denng, 
purports to contain the aitea of some of the meat 
Sacred and iinpres^^ive events of Christian history. 
Duiing Uie middk ;igcs* niitet of these were pro- 
tertol by an edifice of some sort ; and to judge ii :u 
the repoiis of the earlj tisTeUcra, the nxmnt must 
it one time have been tnldcly ooeerod with dlttrdiei 
and a»DvenLs. The majority of these sacred sjots 
now command little or no attention i but three stiii 
remain, suffidallr a fciod — I f authcntio— to eaom^ 
n-ate any place. These are: 1. Gcthsemaae, at the 
foot of the mount. 2. The spot from whjcli oor 
Saviour aaoended, on the summit. 3. The place of 
the L'lmentation of Clnist over Jerusalem, li.ilf- 
way up. i^i,) Of these, GeUistmane is tha only 
one which hat nj daim to be authentic. Its 
claims, however, are considerable: they are spoken 
of elsewhere. (2.) Tbe first person wbo attaclwd 
the Aacensioa of Chiist to the Mount of Olives 
f>eeSBa to have been the Ivmpies* Helena (a.i>. 32&). 
Kuaebiua atatea that aba ereeted, aa a memorial of 
that event, a sacrc'l house of ass -nibly on the 
iiighest part of the mount, where tlieie was a care 
whidi a aura tradition testified to be tli^it in winch 
the ?a\ iour had imparted mysteries to His rli— 
i:ipleH. liut neitlier this account, nor that of the 
Mine luithor vhen t i i , i^ ngain mentioned, do 
more than name the Muunt of Olives, genernlly, as 
the place from which Christ ascended: tliey fix no 
definite spot theieon. It took nearly three ce-n- 
turiea to harden and narrow this general reoamitMO. 
of the of the Mount of OUrea with Christ, 

into a Ivin:: invention in conlradictiou of the Gospel 
naiTaUve of tlie Ascension. (3.) The thitii of tJb* 
three traditionary spota mentioned— tint of 

Lamentation ove; J<-i iisalem (^Luke tix. 41—14". ia 

not mow iiappily ehusen lh.m that of the Ascension. 
It is on a niamelojj or protuberance which project* 
from the slop*' of tlie bi east of the hill, n^ut oOO 
yaids above Oeliiaetuane. The inappropriateucsi 
of this (laee haa bean noticod hf many ; bat Dr. 
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StRnTer wns th« fir«t who gtf« it it» de»th>blow, 

hr pointing out the true spot to tmk* Its pliiw. Tn 
a well-known pa<;sn'^>' nt\^iiuii and Palestine (190- 
193), be shows that the road of our Lord's " Tri- 
ninphd CDti^'' innit Ihts btcii« wtt Qm short and 
steep pAth over tli? summit ii'-t^l liy sm\]\ parties 
of pedestrians, but the longer and caAici route l ouod 
Hie fouthem dioolder of the southern of the three 
divisicns of the iroyiit. 2. Wr Imve spoken ot'tlie 
central md pviutipal poitioa ot' tlic mount. Next 
to it on the southern side, separated from it by 
a slight depression, up which the path mentioned 
above as the third takes its course, is a hill which 
tippenrs neither to possess, nor to Inve pos-^sed, 
anj indcpeiMUDt name. It ii remarkable only tor 
the ftet it oontnns tlie ** mngvbir cstaeoinb " 
known as the "TomK-s of the PiopbeLs," probably 
in allusioo to the words of Christ (Matt, xxiii. 29). 
8. Th* tMit aeothem portioa of the Mount of 
Olives is that TTsnally known as tht«"Mmint of 
Offence," A/oiu OffensioniSf thougli hy the Arab* 
43aUed Baten d Hama, ** the hag of tlio wind." It 
rise* next to that last mctitionwi ; and in the hollow 
between the two, more marked th.ui the depressions 
iMftmen the more northern portions, runs the roail 
frmn Bethany, which Hi* wttfaoat doubt the itNid 
of Christ's entry to Jcnnetaa. The tifle Mount 
of Offence, or ol Scanilal, was Jtestowcl on the siip- 
poeitioa thai it is the '* Mount .of Corruption " on 
wKtch SelonMa eraetod tin high pUteee fiir the godt 
< f hU foreign wive* (2 K. xxiii. 13; IK. xi. 7). 
The sonthem summit is ooosideimbly lower than 
the centre otie, Mad, a* already remarked, it is much 
mote <l<-ti!iitelr sepiryit'^! t*n>m the snrrouiiding poi'w 
tioDS of the mountaiD liuia the others are. It also 
etermr and more vqpaUTe in its form. 4. The 
only one of the fottr sonnnits remaining to be ood> 
sidered is that on the north of the **Monnt of 
Av^-eiisii'n " — the Karem c-i-Sei/ td, or Vineyaril of 
the Sportsman ; or, as it is called by the modem 
Lathi and Oi«ekChristbas,«beVfriGalihti. This 
In a hill of exactly tlie f^ame character as the Mount 
of the Ascension, and so neaily its equal in height 
that few traTelters agree as to wUeh Is tiw more 
lofly. Tlie sumniitti of the two are about 400 
yards apart. It stands dirottly oppuiiite tiie N.E. 
comer of Jerusalem, and is approached by the 
path between it and the Mount of Ascension, which 
strikes at the top into a cross path leading to el- 
Isattiyeh and Anata, The Arabic name well inflects 
the firaitful character of the hill, on which there ere 
eereral Tineyards, besides niich enHNalion of ether 
kir.d«. Th*" Chiisli in name is due to the s'l.^ il r 
tradition, that here the two angels addressed the 
Apostles after our Lofd'e ■e c enrion-^' Te na of 
Cralileel" This idea, which is so incpntpatible, on 
•ceonnt of the distance, even with the traditiooal 
spot of the A'^ension, it ef tets enstence and inez* 
plicaWe orifpn. The presmce of the crowd of 
churches and other edihoes implie«i in tiie foregoing 
description must hare rendered the Mount of Olives, 
doling the early and middle ues of CSuristiani^, 
entirely unlike what it was in the thne ef ue 
Ji'w ish kii;::>fom or of our Lord. Except the hiph 
places on the summit, the only buildings then to be 
sees were probably the wells of the tineyatds and 
gardens, and the towers and pmwes which were 
Iheir invariable aca^mponimmt. But though the 
churches are neavly nil demolished there must be 
a considerabk JiilVienc* T)otwp(*n the nspect of the 
mountain now and in those days wlien it received 
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its name from the abundance of its olire-;^roret. It 
does not now stand so pre-utuiueaL iu tliis ro^nx t 
among tho hilU in the neighbourhood of Jeru«alenu 
" It is only in the deeper and more scdnded slope 
leading up to the nortnemmost summit that the^ 
venerable ti-ees spnwl intji auytliint; tiki- a fon-^t." 
The ocdors commemoiated by the Talmud, and the 
date-palms implied in the name Betheaj, unre fiued 
still worse: there is not one of cither to bo f mnJ 
within many miles. Two religious ceremonies pei'^ 
formed there mubt have done much to increase the 
numbers who resorted to the mount. Tho npjx-ar- 
ance of the new moon was probably wattJied for, 
c^rUiinly proclaimed, from the summit. The second 
ceremony refarred to wds bnming of the Red H«u&r. 
This solemn ceremonial was enacted on the central 
motmt, and in a sp<it so carefully .spwiiu-.! th.it it 
would ssem not dtllicult to tlx it. It was due east 
of Ae senctnary, and at sndi an elevation eo the 
mount that the officiating priest, as he ^It w tlie 
aninial and sprinkled her blood, could see the fa9ade 
of the sanctuary through the east gate of the Temple. 
To this spot a viftdnct wan constructed across the 
valley on a double row of arches, so as to rajw* it 
far above all possible proximity with giavcs or 
other defikmcBtt. It was probably demolished by 
the Jews tiMfmsdTca on the approach of Titus, ur 
even earlier, when Pompey leil Ids army by Jericho 
and OTcr the Monot of OUres. This wonld ao- 
coottt satlsfiKtorily liNr its net hdng alltMisd to by 
Joseph 11. <i. 

Ol ivet (2 Sam. xr. 30 ; Acts i. 12), probably 
derived from the Vulgate, in the Utter of taeae two 

pa^sjir''^. ["Sf^ Oi.iVK^, Mount of.] 

Olym pas, a ChrLstian at Konie {liam. xvi. 15), 
perhaps of the household of Philologus. 

Olym'pilis, one of the chief epitheU of the Greek 
deity Zeu«, so called from Mount Olympus in The»- 
wiy. '.'n(> i !i of the gi->ds ( 2 Mace. vi. 2). 

Omae'rus. Aiuuk of the sons of Bani (i Ji^d. 
ix. M ; oomp. Esr. x. 34). 

O'mar, son of Kliphaz the fin^tbom of Elsau, and 
" duk«" or piiylaidi of Edom (Gen. xxxvU II, 15 ; 
1 Chr. i. 36). The name is supposed to snrvire in 
that of the tribe Amir Arabs e:v>t of the Jonf.m. 

O'mega, The la.st letter of Uie Gietk aipiiabct, 
as Alpha is tlie tirst. It is used metaphorically to 
denote the " 5 f anything: " I am Alpha an.! 
Oroet^, the li .,1 l ing and the ending .... the 
first t;,i' " (Fiev. i. 8. Hi. 

Onir. rWKic.itTs AND MKAsuats.! 

Onti. 1. Onpiiiilly " captain of behest" to 

Klak, was .aflcnvanls himst-lf Kiiip of I-niel, and 
founder of the third dynaaty. When £lah was 
mnrdered by Zimri at Tinah, then capital of the 
northern kingdom, Omri Avxt cntrn^^cd in tho siege 
of Gibbetlion, situated in tlic tnlK.- of I)aii, which 
had been oc«up ed by the I'hilistines. As soon as 
the ."JT-my heard of Kl.ihs death, they piodaimeii 
Omri king. Thereujxm he bioke up Uie siege of 
Gibbethon, and attacked Tirzah, where Zimri was 
holding hti comrt as king of IspmI. The city was 
taken, and Zimri perMied !n the flames of the 
palaD', after a reij^ii of s-ven ilavs. Onivi. how- 
ever, was not allowed to establish bis dyfla»ty with- 
out a straggle agdnst Ttbni, wiram Imlf the 
people" (1 K. xvi. 21) desired to raise to the 
throne, and who was bravtly a&sisted by his brother 
Joram (LXX.). The civil war lasted four years fcf. 
1 K. xvi. 15. with 2r;'. .\fler the defeat and death of 
libni and Joram, Omri reigned for six years in 
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Tii zilh ; but at the eud of that time he trnnsfcrred 
his josidcnc*. probably from the proved iimbility of 
Tiruh to sUnd a siogv, to the mountain Sbonmw, 
bett«r known hj H» Grcdc imine ^maria, which he 
boi'ght for two talents of silver from a rich man, 
othei wis« unknown, otUed &h«llicr. Ai Samam 
Omri retired for &ix jtutB mort, H« mn» to hvn 
been a vi;->ioiis and un»:rupulous ruKr, tituions to 
stienjrtheo his dyaaniy by ii)t«rcouris« and alliances 
with foreign states. The probable date of Omri's 
accession Ti. e. of the deaths of Elah aiiil Zimri"! 
was B.C. 935 ; of Tibni's defeat aud the Ijof^iiming 
of Omri's wic reign B.C. 931, and of his deitli B.C. 
910.— 3. One of the sons of Becher the eon of lien- 
jamin (I Clir. vji. 8).— 8. A descendant of Pharex 
the son of Judiih (1 Chr. iz. 4).«4. Son of Micliael, 
and chief of the tribe of laaachar ia the reign of 
DaT»d(l Chr. ntrl. 18). 

On, the .'•on of Pclcth, aivl on<? «T the < hiefs of 
tlie tiibe of Reuben who toolc port with Korah, 
Dathan, and Ahtmn in tiielr nrdk a|;alnit Uoace 
(Xum. xvi. 1). name doei not .ngain appear 

in the narrative of the ci>aspiracy, nor is )ie alluded 
to when reference is made to the final ratastrophe. 
There is a ItaMjIniial tiailition (o the ctT<xl that ho 
was prevailed ujwu by his will- to witiidiaw from 
hi* ocooniplices. 

QDt a town of Lower EgTpt, which is iMDtioned 
in the Bible under at least two namea, Beth- 
StlKMKSH ' .loi-. xliii. 13), corrospomli ng to the an- 
cient KgyptioQ sacred name UA^KA, ** the abode of 
the san, and ^at alie^ eomsponding to the 
c tiimon name .XN', anil perhaps also spoki>n of .as 
Ir'ha-beres. The ancient Egyptian common name 
Is written AV, or AN-T, and perhaps ANU; but 
rhf* essential pnrt of the word is AN, ami probably 
no mote was pi onounctt]. There were two towns 
called .\N: Helioi)oIis, di^tinguishad Rsthe northern, 
AN-MtlHEiCT; and Hermonthis, in Upper Egypt, 
lu the southern, AN-RES. Heliopolis was situate 
on the e;ist side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
jiut below the point of the Deltas and aboai twenty 
miles iMiib.«Ht of Memphis. It was befim the 
Koman time tlic rajiital of the HeliojxJite Nome, 
which was included io Lower Egypt. Now its aite 
ia aliore the point of the Ddia, wBiah b tiie jamb- 
tion of the I'hatmetic, or Diunictta branch and the 
Bolbitine, or liotetta, and about ten miles to the 
TiOi th-ea»t of Cairo. In the earliest times it aoat 
have been subject to the 1st djrr.risty so long as 
their sole rule laated, which was pMh.aps for no 
more than the reigns of Menes (D.C. cir. 2717) and 
Athothis: it doubtless next cane under the govem- 
nent of the Memphites, of the 3rd (B.a cir. 2640), 
4th, and Cth dyna.stie* : it then passed info the 
hands of the Diospolites of the 12Ui dynasty, and 
the Shepherds of the 15th. DniDS the lonj; period 
of annichr that followed the rule of the 12th 
oynosty, when Lower Egypt was subject to the 
^lephcrd Itiogs, Hdiopolia istui have been tuakr 
the govenimmt of the stranpprs. Willi the arces- 
«ion ot tilt I8lh dytuuty, it was probably recovere«J 
hy the Egyptians, and thenceforward held by thmi. 
• The diief object of worship at Heliopolis was the 

mn, vnder the forms RA, the sun simply, whence 
the s-ici^l name ot'tlie place, HA-RA, *♦ the abode 
of the sun," and ATUM, the settiuff ann, or sun 
of the nether world. The temple oT the sun, de- 
scribed by Stmbo, is now only ropiosrntP'I 1 y the 
single beautiful obelislc, which is of granite, 
CSftctSinchcaliigh abm tin p«l«tel, and b«a 



a dedication, iJiowing that it was fculptuicd iu or ^ 
after his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Scsertesen I., firs* 
icing of the 12th dynasty (d.c. cir. 2080-2045). 
I^eliopolis was anciently famous for its lenrniog. 
and Eudoxiu and Plato Ntu<i!eJ under its priest*: 
bat, from the estent of the mounds, it seems tc 
have been always a small town. The first mmtieii 
(if this )'ln<:e iii the I'lble is in the hisfoiy fif Jo-<*]>h, 
to whom we read Plui-aoh gave " to wife Asenath 
the danghter of Foti-phenh, jviest of On" (Got. 
xli. 4,'), oomp. ver. 50, sml ilvi. 20}. Accordinp 
to tlie LXX. vemon. On was one of the cities built 
for Pharaoh by the opprea<sed Israelites, for it men- 
tions three "strong cities" instead of th« two 
" treasure cities" of the Heb., adding On to Pithom 
and Raamses. Heliopolis lay at no great distance 
from the land of Gashen and nom Raamsea, and pr»- 
bobly Wham also. Imlah haa been snppoaed to 
sp<-.ik of On when he pi-ophecie.-! that or.e of the 
tire cities in Egypt that should speak the languid 
of Omuwd, shedd beedM Ir-h*>Mraa, wMeh may 
mean the City of tlie Sun, whether we take 
"heres" to be a Hebrew or an Egyptian word; 
but the reading ** a dtf of datmctioo scema pn> 
f.;i-ahle, aiv\ we have no evidence that th-'-re was 
any loige Jewish ^ttlemeut at IIelio]>oUs, alUiough 
there may have been at one time, from its nearness 
to the town of Oniaa. Jeremiah mealca of On 
under the name BetlHiliemesh, ** the house of the 
sun" (iliii. 13). Peihap it was on account of 
the many false gpds of UeUopolis, that, is Etctiel 
(xxz. 17), On is writin Aren, by a change in the 
punrtiiati'-'n, and fO m.ide to si;:;;iiry " vanity," and 
especially the ranity of idolatiy. After the age of 
the prc^iets we hear ao more In Sariptmvof Hdio- 
polis. I.ocal tradition, however, points it or.t a.' 
a {dace where our Lord and the Virgiii caise, vuca 
Joeeph hraugfat them into Egypt. 

0 nanL 1. *^r>e of the sotis of I'^obal the soa of 
Seir (Gen. ixxri, 23; 1 Chr. i. 40).— 2. The 
son of JerdmMd hii wifo Atanh (t Chr. U, 
26. 28). 

0*1101. The aaeend sou of Jadah Vy the Ga> 

naanitess, " the da ighter of ."^hua" (Hon. xiwiii. 4; 
1 Chr. U. 3). '* What he did was eril ia the eyea 
of Jehovah, and Ho alaw him alao,** aa Ha had Mm 

his elder brother (Gcn. XXZviii. 9\ ITis «le:tth t'- k 
place before the family of Jacob went down into 
Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 13; Kom. nri 19). 

One'limTll is the name of the servant or ^];ive in 
whose behalf Paul wrote the Epistle to rhilcmoQ. 
Ho was a natire, or certainly an inhabitant of C»> 
loesae, since Paul in writing to the Church Acro 
sp«alE8 of him (Col. ir. 9) as one of yon." Saeos 
were numerous in Phrygia, and the name itVif of 
Phrygian was almost ajDonymous with that of 
alaet. Onirimiia was one of thii mfoitDnate dma 
of persons, as is evident both from the manifest im- 
plicatioa in I%tl« 16, and tixm the general tenor of 
the episttab Tho man escaped from his maatar and 
fl<'d to Rome, where in the mMst of its va.ct p^-pti'- 
ntiun he could hope to be concealed, and to l>ii.iBe 
the efforts which were so often made in such cnse» 
for retaking the fugitive. Whether Onesimus had 
any other motive for the tiii^ht than the natural 
love of liboiy, we l»ve not the means of deciding. 
It haa been veiy generally ammooal thait ha hwi 
committed some olnnoe, as thefl or embcsdanent, 
and fearcl the punishment of h;s j^'iilt. Though it 
may be doubted whether Onesimus heard the gus|>c& 
for tht 6i«t tima at Bmm^ it it beyond qqarttoa 
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that hp was M to embrace the gospel there through 
the apastlf's instnimeutilitj. The l.ii;5jin2;e id 
Tcr. 10 of the lettar ia eiplicit on this point. AfUr 
hit tht most happy and frienilly rela> 

tions spfi'.rv^ up b<'t\vcr;i the teaclier An<\ ttio il's- 
ciple. The situatioa uf tlie apo(>tie as a aiptivti and 
fin indefiitigBble labourer fur the promotion of the 
g;rTp->l (Art-" Txriii. fJO, ; must fmve mfv3i? him 
iwe»'ulj alive to the sympathies of Christiiui frieiid- 
■hip nd dependent upon others for rarious aenriees 
of a personn) nature, importaut to his efficiency a;* 
a minister of the word. Onesiinus appeaia to have 
siipplit}! this twofold want in au finino'.t d'-ji'i^. 
Whether Paul deaired bis presence as a personal 
attendut or bb a minifter of the gospel, ia not 
Certnin fiom ver. 13 of" ;hf Kp -tl*'. 

Onenph'orna i» oanied twice only in the N. T., 
ris., 2 Tiro. i. 16-18, and ir. 19. In the fermer 
jw«as:»; Tm\ mention:; liim in terms of gmtffn! love, 
iis having a nijl>h- couiage and gimerosity in his 
lM?half, amid his tmla as a prisoner at Home, when 
Kthers fi-ooa whom he expectol bettor thin'js had 
t!r'sert«d him (2 Tim. iv. 16); and ia the latter 
pn.s«ge he singlea out " the household of Onesi- 
pbonw " as worthf of a special greeting. U has 
been made a question whether this frfrod of the 
apXitJe was vtlll living wli*"!! the letter to Timotliy i 
was written, becaose ia both inatnnoea Paul speaks 
•f *' the hofudiold " (in 2 Tim. i. 19) and nol sepa- 
i;i?i'!y of Oiie^lj^honis Iiimst'lf. The prpbnl-ility Ls 
that other members of th« iamtly v^ere also aetiro 
Christians; and aa Paul wished to remember them 
at the <am<? tirre, he t^roiiped them tm^ethor (2 Tim. 
iv. 19;, aiid llu;* dcitcitely reoognbrd the common 
merit, as a soil of family distiuction. It is erident 
fjom 2 Tim. i. 18, that Onesiphoiiu Itad bis home 
at Eph'^^ns ; though if we restrict the salntatkm 
Dcii- tho c l.oo of the Kpistle (ir. 10) to his femily, 
he himself may poeaibly hare been with Paul at 
Rome whMm the latter wrote to Timothy. 

Ooia'res, a name ititi".1uce<l into the flrepk and 
Syriac texts of 1 Mace xii. 20 by a very old cor^ 
niptlon. The tme reeding is gircn in the margin 
t)i th" A. V. 

Ooi'aa, tlie nam« of Bve high priests, of whom 
'only two (1 and 8) are mentionni in the A. V., bi:t 
an account of all is here gi%'en to prevent confusion. 
—1. The son and successor of Jaddua, who entei'ed 
cn the office about the time of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, c a.0. 330.^, or, acoording to 
EusebToa, 900. Aoeordinf to Joaephns he was 
father of Simon thf Ju>t.— 2. The son of Simon t!ie 
Juat. He was a minor at the time of his father's 
death («. B.O. 990), and the high-priesthood waa 
occupied in »occr»'*inn br hh imiles Eloazar and 
3Iniiasseh to his exclu.^ioQ. Me euteied on the oifice 
at Inst c. D.C. 240, and his conduct threatened to 
prr ripifate tli*" rupture with Kgypt, which ndci- 
waid.-* opi^ned the way for Synan oppi-ession. Oiiiaj 
retained the high-priesthood till his death, c B.C. 
226, wbm be was suooeeded bj bis soa i$imoa II.i-> 
S. 'Hie eon of Simon IT., who aoeceeded hia fiiAer 
i;i tiie hi/n- priesthood, c. r..c. 198, Seleucus Thl- 
lo(«tor was inforowd by Simon, govemor of the 
Temple, of the riches oentalned la the aserad tra»> 
sury, and he mnde an attempt to seize th»*m by 
force. At the prayer of Unias, according to Uw 
tmdition (2 Mace. Ui.), the sacrilege was nverteil ; 
but the high-priest was oUigcii to appeal to the 
king himself for support against the machinations of 
Simon. Koiloogafl«waid8Seieiwasdied(B.al75)» 
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and Onias found himself supplanted in the fivoiir of 
Ar-t;<> bus Kpiph.uics by biotiifi- Jason, who t<- 
cetved the high-piieathood iVom tiie Icing, Jasan, 
in tani, was dbphwed by h s youngeat brother Me> 
nclnus, who prori;r.'d the nvt;'i.-i- iifOuias 'c, 
171 4. The youngest brotiicr of Onias HI., who 
bore the same name, which he afli>rwards exchanged 
f K- M'^nelau'?.— 6. Tlio son ofOui.iS III., wlionought 
a leluge in Hgypt iVom the s^ iiition and sacrilege 
which disgiaced Jerusalem. The immeiiiate oeea> 
sion of his flight was the triumph of *• the sons of 
Tobias," gained by the interference of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes. Of.ias re< l iving the protection of Ptol. 
rhilometoTi cudeavoured to give a unity to the 
Helleaistle Jews. WtOt this object he ibnaded th» 
Temple at T.ei>nf'ipoli<. 

Oni'as, the City tbe Begion of OnUs, the 
city in which stood the temple built by Oabia, and 
the repnn of the Jewish x'ttlenu-nt^ in K^vpt. 
Ptolemy mentions the city as Uie capital uf tiie He- 
liop'^lite Mome. Id the spurious letters given by 
Josephus in the account of the foundation of the 
temple of Onias, it is made to have been at Leon- 
topolis in the lieliopolite nome, and ciUed a Strong 
place of Bubastis. X«eontopD]ia waa not III the He- 
iiopolile nome, but 111 Ptolemy's time waa the 
capital of the Leontopolite, ami thf mention of it is 
altogether a blunder. There is pi-obably also a coo- 
fusion as to the city Bobaatis. The eite of the city 
of Onias is to b- Ixike*! for in some one of tho>.^ to 
the iioi thwaul ot Heliopolis wlitch are caliiti I'el- 
eUYahood, " the Mound of the Jews," or Tel-el- 
YHhowieeyeh, '* the Jewish Mound." Sir HanlnrT 
Wilkin.ion thinks that there is little doul^t timt it 
is one \vhi< h stands in the cultivated land near 
ShibbeeUt to the northwai^ of Heiiopolia, in a diirc- 
tion a little to the east, at a distance of twelve 
mil«. From tlie aci ount otMosepha% and the name 
given to one of them, " the Camp of the Jews,'* 
tiieae settlements appear to have been of a half- 
militaiy natnre. The (>as(ernmost jiart '.f I.ow^ r 
Kgypt, be it remembered, was always chosen for 
great military settlementSy in oider to protect the 
country from the incursions of her enemies bevond 
tliat Irontler. Probably the Jewish settlements 
were e^tabh'dicd tor tlic .same p'lrpO!^. 

Oniona (iieb. betsMm). There is no doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew word, which occurs 
only in Num. li. 5, as one of the go<d tilings of 
li^pt of which th» larMlitea regretted tbe Ices. 
Onions have been from time immemorial a fsvoarite 
aiticle of f(v3d amon/st the F-i^yptiarn. Tiie onions 
of Kgypt are much milder in flavour and less puogsnt 
than titoee of thk ooontry. 

OnO. One of the tr>wns of Benjam^n. It does 
not ap]>^r in the catalogues of the htn*k of Joshua, 
but is first fbnnd m I Chr. viii. 12, where Shamed 
or Shamer is said to have built Ono ai; 1 T.o 1 with 
their " daughter villages." A plaiu was attached 
to the town, and bore its name — Bikath-Ono, " the 
plain of Ono" (lieb. ri. 2), perhaps identical with 
the ** valley of craftsmen " (Neh. xi. By 
Euspbius and Jerome it is not named. The village 
of Kef r AnOf almost due N. of Zudli, ia suggested 
by Van d* VeUe ae identical with Ono. Againet 
the idcntifirntiiin howe\er are, the difT'imre in i};r 
name* — ti»e modem one containing the .^mi~and 
the distance from Lydda. Winer remaiks that 
Dfil Ur\<'a is more stiitnhle a"; far as it-^* oifho- 
giTiphy is concerned ; but on the other hand 

JMt UaSa is mneb too fitr distant from IMi t» 
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meet the rcquiretnenU of the possiiges quoted 
above. 

O^mil. The form in which the muse OSQ ap» 
penn in 1 Eid. v. 3!!. 

Osycha (Heb. s' '/-f^l nocording to rnnny nf 
the old rersions deaot^i the operculum of sotne 
cpedcs of Strombus^ « gratis of gastei-opodous Mnl- 
tusca. The Hebrew word ocean only in F'x. xxx. 
34, as one of the ingredients of the sacred perfotne. 
In KoduB. xxir. 15, Wiadom is co«af«ral to the 
pleasant odour pdded bjr "g^bantm, «BTX aud 
sweet storax." There can be little doabt ttuit the 
iw^ of Diosooiides (ii. 10;, nnd the onyx of Pliny 
^xxii. 10), are ideatical with the opemilam of a 
&romIm, perhaps 8. le nH gi mmm. Tl» Ungiiis 
odoratus, or Bhtta h>/Z'intiivt, — for xinder both 
these terms apparently the devil daw is alluded to 
in oM BagUrii writers on Mataria Medica— has by 
some bwTi snpposwi no longer to exist. Dr. Listor 
lAments its loss, believing it to have been a good 
ncdidne from its strong aromatic smell." Bochart 
believes some kind of bdellium is intended. 

Onyx (Heb. skoham). The A. V. uniformly 
rcmlers the Hebrew shohnm by " onyx ;" the Vul- 
gate too is consistent with itself, the aardkmyx (Job 
xzvlii. 16) befog >iiMridy a rnkHj of the onyx ; 
but the testimonies of anderit interpreters generally 
are diverse and ambiguous. There is nothing in 
the eoDtezts of the several pasMges (Oca. ii. 12 ; 
Ex. xxviii. 9, 20; 1 Chr. xxix. 2; Ez. xxviii. 13) 
where the Hebrew termoccura to help us to determ- 
ine its signification. Josephtis expressly states 
tliat the shoulder-stones of the high-priest were 
formed of two large sardonyxes, an onyx being, in 
his description, the &ec<iml stone in the fourth row 
of the breas^ilate. Some writer* balieve tliat the 
« beryl" ti tnteoM. Other iDterpretatiflos of 
sAoAtim have been pinjiosed, but nil are mere cr 
jectures. Tlie balance of authority is, we thinJc, in 
hraar of some vaiMj «f the onyx. Aa to the 
** onyx " of Ecclus. xxiv. 15, see Ontcma. 

Ophel. A part of anuent Jerusalem. The name 
is derived by tlie lexiciwmphers from a j-oot of simikr 
sound, which has the fore** of :i swellint^ or tumour. 
It does not come foi ward till a ktfi peiiod of Old 
Test, history. In 2 Chr. xxvii. 3, Jotham is said 
to have built much '* on the wall of Ophel." Ma- 
tusse, amongst hia other deAswit« works. ** com- 
passed about Opbd " (Ibid, jxx'u). 14j. From the 
catalopie of Mdiemiah's repairs to the wall of Je- 
nualen, it aptpean to hum been near the ** water- 
gate" (Neb. iii. 26) and th* "great tower tt 1 
lieth out" (ver. 37). Lastly, the former ot the^f 
two pass.ic;e5, and Kdi. xi. 21, shew that Ophel 
was the resii!t>nce of the T.evitfs. In the pnssnpos 
of his history parallel to liiose quoted above, Jo- 
seph us either passes it over altogether, or el^ refers 
to it in ncreljr geneial toma. But in hia account 
oftlMlaat&iyaor JemalnD he mentloaa it four 
times as Ophia, From his references it rtppi'.Trs 
that Ophel was outside the south wall of the Temple, 
and mt it ky between tiie oentral valley of the 
dtr, which debouch>'s above the ?])rinp; of Siloam, 
on the one hand, aod the e.x^it poitiw of tlie Tenijtle 
on the other. Ophel, then, was the swelliug de- 
clivity by which the Mount ot' tlie Temple slopes 
off on its southern side into the V'ailtfy ot iiiniiom — 
a long narrowish rouiided sjnir or promontory, whidi 
Jnterveoes between the mouth df the central valley 
of Jenualem (the Tyropoeon) and the Kidron, or 
Valley of J«b«bapbat. Halfiray down li on its 
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eastern fiice Is the •'Foont of the Virtjin," so called; 
anil at its fo'it the lower outlet of the wime ^^pring 
— the Pool of Siloam. How much of this dedirity 
waa eorercd with tiie hooaea of the Lerltai, or with 
the suburb which would naturally gather roumi 
tlieni, and where the " preat tower" stood we have 
niit at present the means of ascei-taining. 

O'plur. L The eleventh in order of the sons of 
Joktan, coming immediately after Sheba Jjin. x. 
29 ; 1 Chr. i. 23). So many important names in 
the genealogical table in the 10th chapter of Ge- 
nesii^-«Qch as Sidon, Canaan, Assur, Aram ^Syria), 
Mizrnim (the two Kgypts, Upp.'r .nnd Lrpwer), 
S^iebo, Caphtorim, and Philiatim (the FhilisUnes)— 
repreaant the name of aonie eity, oovntry, or people, 
that it is reasonable to infer that the ^me is the 
case with ail the names in the table. But there is 
one narked pecnliarity in the sons of Jotctan, which 
is common to tbfm v^-'.^h the Canaanitcs alone, that 
precise geogiaphicii limits are a-vsipn^J to their 
settlements. Thus it is said (ver. 29, .30) that th« 
dwelling of tha aona of Joktan was " from Meslw, 
as thou goest unto Sephar a mountain of the east. 
The peculiar wording of these geogmphiail limits 
forbids the suppodtion that Media and Sephar be- 
longed to very dfdwt eountrifa, or were oompar* 
atively Tinl:r;ii«n -. and jus manj- "f iho vins of 
Joktan ore by common consent admitted to represent 
settlements in Ar»Ua» It is an olivihw lnANne» 
that all the ."^ttlemetits corresponding to the names 
of the other sons are to be sought for in the same 
peninsula alone. Hence, as O^ir is one of thosa 
sons, it may be regarded as a fixed point in diacns- 
nons concerning the place Ophir mentioned in the book 
of Kings, thiit the author of tlie 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir the son of Joktan ae oorra> 
^ponding to aoine dty, region, or tribe la JroMSt. 
I'hjmolcxjy. — There is, seemingly, no stiiTicient 
reaMA to doubt that the word 0|^ir is ShemiUc 
Oesenfos anggeata that it UMHii a *' frnitlnl region.*' 
-Baron von Wrede made a small vocabulary of 
liimjaritic wottis in the vernacular tongue, and 
amongst these he gives 0^ aa signifying reef. Still 
it is unsafe to accept the u-se of a word of this kud 
on the authority of any one traveller, however 
accurate.— 2. A seaport or region from whidi the 
Hebrews in tha time of Soknn<» obtained gold, in 
vessels whidi wait thither in conjunction with 
Tyrian ships from Ezion-tjeber, near Klath, on th.*t 
branch of the lied Sea which is now called the Golf 
of Akabah. Tbo gold waa pira««ihial fin* its fine- 
ness, so that " ^old of Ophir " is several times uti-^! 
US an expiession for fine gold (Ps. xlv. 10 ; Job 
xrviii. 16 ; Is. siii. 12; I Chr. xxix. 4); and in one 
pa.ssajre (Job ixii. 24) the woni "Ophir" by iL<elf 
is u.^1 for gold of Ophir, and for gold general ly. 
In addition to gold, the vessels broudit fiwB Ophir 
almug-wood and padoos stonas. The pradaa |e(K 
graphical sttnalion ofOphIr hat long bem a subject 
of doubt an I lisciission. Calmet regarded it as in 
Armenia ; Sir Walter Raldgh thoi^;ht it was one of 
the McioBOH Manda ; and Arias Itaitanns firand It 
in Peru. The three opinions which have found 
supporters in our own time were formerly repre> 
sented, amongst other writen, hy Hnet, by Bruce, 
and by the historian Robertson, who pLitel Ophir 
in Africa; by Vitiinga and lltland, who plaoevl it 
in lndi.i ; and by Michnelis, Ntebuhr the traveller, 
Gosaeltin, and Vincent, who placed it in Arabia. 
Of othtr diBliBgviihed geographkal writer^ Bochait 
•dnittad twn Ophin^ one in Anliin and om in 
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ludia. I. c. fit Cejion; while D'AnTiHe, ei^uall/^- 
mitttng two, placfd ooein AnUa Aod oMin AtiieB. 
Sir J. RtTi'^rs/vn Tennnnt ndopt* the opinion, sano 
tiooed by Jo^phus, tliat .Malocc^i was Ophir. Other* 
win tM two countries which have JividfJ the 
opinions of the Itwrncd hare been India and Arabia. 
In favour of Arabia, there ai-e these consideratioiia : — 
1st. The 10th chapter of Genesin rer. 29, contains 
what is eqairaleot to an iDtimation oi' th« aathor's 
ofMnioD, that Ophir wm in AraUa. Sndlr. Tluree 
places in Arabia mav be jxiint*^! out, the names of 
which agree sutridentlv with the word Ophir : vu., 
Aphar, now Zaftr or SapW, wkidi was tlie vtttn- 
polis of the ?aba«ins ; Doffir, a dty mcntioiu^l Ijv 
Niebuhr the tmveiler, as a considerable towu uf 
Yemen ; and Zafar or Zaf&t i, now Do&r, a city on 
the southern coast of Arabia, nidly. la antiquity, 
Arabia was representi-d as a country pioduuug gold 
hj four writers at lca$t. 4thl7. EupolcnUM, a 
Greek hLstohao, who lived before the Christian sen, 
eipre.-^ly rtntea, that Ophir was an fsland with gold 
mines in the Crythi-aean Sea. Sthly. On the sup- 
posatka that, notwithstanding aU the ancient au> 
thorities M the aalgeet, gold reallT* nmr exiitad 
either in Arabia, or in any island along its coasts, 
Ophir was an Arabian emporium, into which gold 
Wtt bronght as an article of commeivay arid was 
eiportf<l into Jmlaea. Wliile *• rh is a general 
vifw of t]i«s ajgiiniexits tor .\iai>ia, the foUowitig 
considerations are urged in behalf of India. Ut. 
Solir is the Coptic word for India; and Sophir, 
«rSopbira is tite word used for the place of Ophir 
bjT the Septuagint ti-anslafois, and hkfwiseby Jo- 
acphua. And Jotepbus posiUvel; states that it was 
a part of India, though ne niaoea it in tiie Golden 
Ch€rsones«\ which was the Malay peninsula. 2ndl7. 
AH the three imports from Opiur, gold, precious 
stones, and almog wood, are etsentallj Indian. 
3rdly. Assuming that the ivoiy, pCTcocks, and npcs, 
which were brought to Ezion-geU.>t oiice iu tluc« 
years by the navy of Tharshish in conjunction with 
the navy of Hiram (1 K. x. 22), were brought from 
Opliir, they also collectively point to India rather 
than Arabia. 4thly. Tw^o places in India may be 
spvifleJ, agreeing to a certain extent In name with 
O^ hii ; one at the mouths of the Tndtts, where 
Indian writei'S placol a pyple namol the Abhini, 
and the other, the lovitdpa of Ptolemy, vthtn the 
town of G«a b aetw aituatcd. I^tlyt the fidlow- 
ing plffls have been urged in behalf of Afiica. 1st. 
Of the three countries, Africa, Arabia^ and India, 
Africa the only one which can be serieoaiy re- 
^rdf! r riti t in.: Hi ti icts which have si;pp!Ied 
gold in any gi ait qnanuty. 2ndly. On the wt-feni 
coast of Afhca, near Mozambique, there is a poit 
called by the Arabians Sofak, which, ixs. the liquids / 
and r are easily lnterchan<;<>i, was probably the 
Ophir of the anncnb. oidiy. Ou the 8iipix)sitio:i 
that the pass.-ige, 1 K. x. 22, applies to Ophir, 
Softk faaa stilt stronger chdne hi prefermoe to 
India. Peacocks, indeed, would not have b«xn 
l>rought from it ; but the peacock is too delicate a 
hird for a long voyage in small Tcssels, and tile 
word fn^iyiffj, probably signified "jKinots." At 
the »i»ine time, ivory and a}M-> niii;ht have bean 
Riipplieii in abundance from the disti ict of which 
Sofala was the emporium. 4thly. On the same 
supposition respecting 1 K. x. 22, it can. according 
to the tiaveller Bruce, be proved by the laws of 
the mooaoons in the Indian Oct-an, that C^hir was 
at Softb; inasaacb at the voyage to Souk fton 
C0«. D. B. 



Ezion-gcber would have been peribnned exactly in 
three yeam; it could not have been acconiplii^ed hi 

less time, and it would not have rrqniieil more. 
Ki-om the al>ovc stntemeiit the su«^picion will na- 
turally suggest itself that no poMtire oondnsioa 
can be arrived at on the subject. ,\nd this seems 
to be true, m tliis seu^ie, that the Bible in all its 
direct notices of Ophir as a place does not supply 
siiflident data for an indcpsndeot opinion on thkl 
d;spijtcd point. At the same time, it Is an inference 
ill thf hii;hest degree probable, that the author of 
the 10th chapter of Genesis regarded C^ihir as In 
Arahia ; and, fn the ahaenee of oendnsire proof that 
ho wa'? mist.nken, it seems most reasonable to ac- 
quiesce in his cpinion. 'I'o iiiimtmte this view of 
the question it L dosiiabli? to exainine closely all 
the pcissagt*^ fn ;'i>> liistoiical Iwoks which mention 
Opiiir by nami'. These Me only live in number: 
three in the Books of Kings M K. ix. 26*29, x. 11, 
xxii. 481 and two in tlie j^ks of Chronicles (2 
Chr. T«i. 18, Ix. 10). The latter were probably 
copie<l from the foiiner. In addition to these pas- 
sages, the following Mm in the Book of Kings has 
very frequently hc«l reftned to Ophir; •* For the 
king 11. c. Solomon) had at sen a navy of ThaI^h■sh 
with the navy of Hiram: once in three yeai« rame 
the navy of Tharshish bringing gold and silw, ivory, 
and ajites, and peacocks "(1 K. x. 22). I'ut thm> is 
not sufficient evidence to nhuw tliat the tl«tt men- 
tioned iu this verse was identical with the fleei 
mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-29, and 1 K. x. 11, n« 
bringing gold, almug-trees, and precious stones iVom 
Ophir. If the three passages of the Book of Kings 
are carefblly eiamined, it will be seen that aU the 
infbnnatlon given respecting Ojihir is, that ft was a 
place or region, accessible by sea trom Kzii ii-ct'ber 
on the Red t>«*, from which imports of gold, nlniiig- 
trees, and pndons stones weie brought bock by the 
Tyrinn and Hebrew sailors. Under these circum- 
»tauce^ it is well to reveil; to the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. It is rKoaonably ceiiain that the author 
of that chapter regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And it is almost 
equally certain that the Ophir of Genesis is the 
Ophir of the Book of Kii^. Uence the burden tf 
proof Vies ou any one who denies Ophir to hare heen 
in .AnUna. But all that fan be advanced against 
Arabia falls very short of such proof. In weighing 
the efidenee on this point, the assumption that 
ivory, pe.iri->cks. and apes werf imjK^itt'd from 
Ophir mu~t W disnii.ssed fiuiu consideration. In 
one view of the subject, and accepting the State> 
ment in 2 Chr. ix. 21, they micht have connexion 
w ilh Taisliish ; but they have a very flight bearing 
on the position of Ophir. Hence it is not here ne- 
cessary to discuss the law of Doosoons m the Indian 
Ocean. Moreover, the rewmWance of names of 
pi. ices in India and Africa to Ophir, cannot rea-^^on- 

ubly be insisted on ; for there is an equally gi'cat 
reNmUanci in ^ names of some plaees in Anbia. 

It remains to notice those objei'tinns which are 
based on the assertion that sandal-wood (assumed 
to be the sane as almug^wood), precious stones, and 
gold, arc not prodi.ctions of Ambia. .And the fol- 
lowing observations tend to show that such objec- 
^tions are not condiiidve. 1st. In the Periploa 
attributed to Arrian, sandal-wood is mentioned as 
one of the imports into Omima, an emporium on 
the PeiTsian Gulf; and it is thus proveil, if any 
proof is requisite^ that a sea-pc»ri would uot neces- 
saj ily be b Indk, haouiae aMidal>iniad waa obtained 
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from ft. Bat iaitnmHaMf of till* dieanistanco, 

(he re;uM>us advnnrxNl in fiivour ofalmug-wotMl Xmu'Z 
the same at nDdal-wood^, though admittible as a 
tonjtctaxt, Mcn.too ireak to jnstify the firanding 
anv aigdinent on tlietn. It \v;is not till l.xst centurv 
tfaatt lor Lite tint time, tite »ugge6Lic*u was made 
that almng-wood wu the same as sandal-wood. 
Tills snjgeation came from Celsius, the Swedish 
botantikt, in his HierobotanicoD ; who at the eani^ 
ttoM recounted thirteen mc-ui in ^proposed by others. 
Sine* tlie time of Celsius, the meaning of ** sandal- 
trood** has been defended bj Sanscrit etymologies. 
Bohlen proposed, as a derivation for almuijgxin, the 
AxaUc artid* Al, and tnlcxrta, from simple mica, a 
name for nd nwhd-wood. Laaaen, adopting the 
form )'iin>ntin, s-iys that if the pliiml ondint; is 
taken £rom it, there remxuns valffUf as one of the 
Saaaerit nanwa ftr naM'inoi^ whidi in the lao- 
^nn.'^. of the Doccan is rriA^ /m. IVi hrips, however, 
these etymoli^es cannot lay claim to ranch value 
mtil it to made probable, independratly, that 
almng-wpod is sandal- wooJ. 2ndly. As to prwions 
stones, they take up such littk room, and cm be 
SO easily concealed, if necessary, and conveyed from 
place to place, that there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing they came from Ophir, simply as from an 
eni)x)iium, even admitting that there were no pre- 
cious etoDca in Arabia, drdljr. M to eoU, &r too 
gveat iti eaa awma to have heen hid on tb» native 
fact that no goM nor trace of poM-miii^s ha,* ).>ecn 
disoovered in Arabia. Negative evidence of this 
kind, 00 whkh Rltter has phned so moeh reliance, 
is by no means conclusive. Sir Hii-lerick Miirchisrtn 
and Sir Ciuu lts Lyell concur in stating that, although 
BO rock is known to exist in Arabia from which 
2[ril is oltainLHi at the present day, yet the penin- 
sula luu. not undergone a sunicieut genlurical ex- 
amination to warrant the conclusion thnt gold did 
not eiiflt thera Ibrmerly or that it may not yet be 
^w o verrf there. Under these ctrctimstances there 
is no sufficient reason to reject flie arcounts of the 
andcnt writers who hare been alieady adduced as 
witiMMet $st the ftnnar eifet aaee of gdd hi AraUa. 
If, however, negative cviileno' is allowej to n-it- 
weigh on this subject the authority of Agsilhar- 
duMB, Artemidora% Diodomt Stealoa, Pliny, and, 
it mny be added, Strabo, all of whom may p s^iblv 
have been mistaken, there is stili nothing to prevent 
Ophir having been an Arabian emporium nr gold. 
The Periplus, attribute*! to Ar. ian. pvCT an account 
of several Arabian cm poha. Thtji e do uot, however , 
appear to be sufficient data for determining in favour 
of any one emporium or of any one locality rather 
than another in Arabia as having been the Ophir of 
Solomon. Mr Forster n'lies on an Ofor or Ofir, 
in Sale and D'Anviile's maps, as the name of a city 
and dfaMel hi the moimiai&s of Omftn ; hot he does 
not quote any andent writer or mo-lcm t:*.\veller 
an authority for the existence of such an Otir. 
Ntebnhr the traveller aays that Ophir was probably 
the principsil port of the kingdom of the Sabaenns, 
that it was situated iK-twt^n Aden and Dafar (or 
Zafar), and that pcrh.ip^ even it was Cane. G>'S- 
■elin, on the other hand, thinks it was DofT:: , tlie 
dty of Yemen already adverted to. Dean N ine eut 
agrees with Goeselin in confinuig Ophir to S^ibaea.' 
(ki the whoK howem, tboagh there is reason to be- 
Kere Hat Ophir was in Arabia, there does not seem 
to be adeqttate infoimat ion to enable ua to point out 
the predae loo^ty which oooe bora that name. In 
eoodttrioo tt na{y be obantwd dnt altjaBtieM against 
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Ophir hinsf in Arabia, groanded on the fact that 

no gold has }>-en discovered in AraVIa in the present 
day, seem decisively answered by the parallel case 
of Sheha (lyinm. 15; Ea.xzvn.2S). Vow, of 
two thini;^'; one is true. Kither the t:old of 5?hvVia 
and the precious stou&i sold to the Tyiians by the 
merchants of Sheba were the natural prodndioBa of 
Sheba, an ! in this ra<«' the .^5^!ertion that Anxhii 
did not produiic gold i'alh to the ground ; or me 
merchants of Sheba obtained predous xtoaea and 
gold in such quantities by trade, that they became 
noted for supplying them to the Tyrians and Jews. 
Ex:i( 1 y inilar remarks may apply to Ophir. 

Qph'lii. A town of Aenjamin, mantioDad in 
Joeh. xriit. 34 only, apparently in the north earterB 
portion of the tiiV-e. It is d-nihtlcss the Cophr.a i f 
Joeephus, a place which at the time of Veq»siau's 
invaaion was apparently so important as to he se- 
cc.nd only to Jc; usalem {B. J. iii. 3, §5). It was 
probably tii«! Out'nitii, <jufna, or Beth-guftiin ot the 
Talmud (Schwarz, 126), which still surviref in 
the modem Jiijfiia or J^^» 2| milca nortb^weat of 
Bethel. 

Oph'rah. The name of two places in the central 
part of Palestine.— 1. In the tribe of lienjamio 
(Josh. x>"iii. 23). It a])jM ii-s to be mentioned Agxai 
(1 S.ara. xiii. 17) in dcscribint: thi- ronU's taken by 
the spoilers who issued from the rhilistine camp at 
Miehmash. Jerome phees it 5 mflea cast of BetheL 
Di . Robia«!on h.tig£^e.>ts its i I t ty w '.lh et-Taiyibfh, 
a small village on the crown of a conical and very 
eon^pieootis hUl, 4 miles B.K.B. of IMMs (Bethel). 
Fn the .d)sen< e of any simi1:\rity in t!)e name, and of 
any more couclusive evidence, it i» in^possible a>>so- 
lotely to adopt thia Ueatifieation.— 2. Mof« fully 
Orjip.Air or run Am-KTiniTrs, the native place of 
iJuIeon (Judg. vi. the scene of in:> exploits 

against Uoal (vcr. 24) ; his residence ailer hu ac- 
cestuon to power (ix. 5), and the place of his burial 
in the family sepulchre (viii. 32). The indications 
in the iia:nitiveof the position oTOfihi-ah are but 
alight. It was probablT in Maunsseh (vi. 15)» and 
not far iBslant from Shachem (ix. I, 5). Tea de 
Veld.- su^i;e>b a site ciUed Erfai, a nule south of 
Akrabchf about 8 mUes from A'abius, and iichwais 
*«the viUage Bnfa, north of Sannr,'* by which he 
proliahly intends Arabeli. The former of them Im 
the disoiid vantage of being altogether out of the tei- 
ritory of Manaaseh. Of the latter, nothmg either 
for o'- •■■••^v'^t hi' slid. 

Oph rah. Ttie sen nf Mennofhai (1 Chr. iv. 14 i. 

Orator. 1. The A. V. readerit^ in Is. iii. 3, tor 
what is literally ** skilful in whisper, or incanta^ 
tion."— 2. The title applied to Tertullos, who ap- 
peared as the advocate or pntrcmvs of the Jewish 
accusers of St. Paul before Felix, Aets sxiv. i. 

O'reb. Tlie " raven or " erow," the com- 
panion of Zeeb, the '* wolf." One of tlie chieftaios 
of theMidiaBite boat which invaded Israel, and was 
defeated and driven back by Gideon. The title 
given to Uiem (A. V. *' princes ") dktioguishcs 
them fit)m Zebah and Zalmnnna, the other two 
cliieflains, who are e.dlel " kini;s," and were evid- 
ently superior in rank to Oieli and Zeeb. Tlwy 
were killed not by Gkieon himself, or tli'^ people 
under his immediate conduct, but by the men of 
Ephraim, who rrvf nt his enti-ealy and fntsrceptod 
the flyir^.; h' ; li it the fords ol the Jordan. i iiis 
was the wscond Act of this great Trag^y. It is but 
slightly tondiad t^on in tM aaifatirt of Ja<^cs, 
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int the Icrma in which Ifainh refers to it (x. 26) 
are such as to imply that it was a trnly awful 
•laughter. He placeis it in the same rank with 
two HHKi ticuModoaa diaaften xcoordid in Um 
wbok «f fht hMniy of I wad - t ho d wtru c U ua of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, and of the army 
<if SttMdMrib (oomp. P«. Uucxiii.)* Tho aUagfater 
VM eoBMBtfatod xwtai tbe rock at vliicib (Mb fell, 
and which was long known hj his moM (Jnd;. vU. 



25; Is. X. 26). 

dob, t. e. Mount Horeb (2 Eid. II. 83). 

O'reb, the Bock. The " raven's cnig." the 
spot, E. of Jwdau, .it which the iIiiUaiiit<i diieftain 
Oreb, with thousands of his countrymen, fell by 
the hand of the Ephraimites, and which probably 
acquired its name therefrom. It is mentioned in 
Judg, vii. 25 ; Is. x. 26. Perhaps the place called 
^(Ho, which io tbe Jkrcthith Mabba ia stated to 
have been fn the ndghbonrboed of Bedidiean, may 
h:v • -ire ccniii.-iinn with it. 

0 reo. One of tho sou of Jcrahmecl the first- 
bora of Henon (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

Orgua 'Gen. \v. 21, Joh 12. XIX. ;]1, r.^. 
d. 4). The Hebrew word '^6b or 'lygdb, thus 
rendered in ottrveirioo, pnAatHf deootes a nipe or 
perforated wind-instrument, as the root of the w nrd 
indicates. In flpn. ir. 21 it appwijs to be a general 
trnn tat ali w !r. i-ii.struments. In Job zxi. 12 &n 
entriTTitpd the three kinds of nnisical instruments 
wiiith aie possible, under tlie g< uonil lerms of Iho 
timbrel, harp, and organ. Our translators adopted 
their roidering, organ," from the Vulgate, which 
has muformly organum^ that i.s, the doable or mnl- 
tiplf pipe. Joei Rril adopts the opiiiit u of ihof^e 
who ideatifj it with the Pandean pipes, or syrinx, 
«n fatttnment of mqaesUoiiably andoit origiii,'and 
common in the Ea.'-t. SdmsU dCKhbCi thotO Im 
met with in Aleppo. 

<M'«B. That tbe eonstellation known to the 
HdutWO Iw the name cd! is- th.-* F.ime as thit 
whidl the Greeks aJIai Orion, :dul \h>- .\r,\\>s " tiie 
gbnt," there seems little re;wn to tloubt, thovigh 
thi' iirr'''nt vr^r v vary in tli-.'ir r< n'ierings (.J(-h 
II. y, ijiviii. 1 ; Am. V, 8), The "giant" of 
Oriental astronomy was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
who was fabled to have been bound in the sky for 
his hnpii ty. The two dogs and the hare, which 
niv rimong the con.sfell itioiii in the neii^hlxnirhotxi 
of Orion, made his train complete. There is pos- 
iibly an aUmieo to tiite belief In " die bonds of 
cesit" (Joh xxivih'. 31). Some Jewi.sh writers, 
the Ribbis Inac Israel and Jonah among them, 
identified the Hebrew OMff witii Uio Atabie ioikaff, 
by which vrrs \\rh]n-^Ui<A either Sirius or Canopus. 

Onuunentai FersozuU. The number, variety, 
and weight of the ornaments ordinarily worn npoQ 
thf person fniTn one ot" the i:li:iiai (»Tistic features of 
Oi ' ntal cO!^tuIne, loth in aucieut and modem times. 
Tlip mfintimcnts of ancient Egypt exhibit the hands 
of ladies loaded with rings, earrings of \'ery great 
sixe, anklets, armlets, bracelets of the most varied 
'tinineter, rieldy ornamented necklaces, and chains 
of rarioas kinds. There is tofficieot eridenoe io 
the BlUe that Hw hihabttanto of Piilcetine were 
equally derotcd to fineiy. In the Old Testmiont, 
Itiainh (iii. 18>23) suppUes OS with a detailed de- 
acription of tbe artides with which the Inzarioaa 
women of his day were Jecomtitl, .md the pit ttirc 
is filled up by incidental notices in otiicr placc$. 
The notices which occur in the early books of tha 
Bible, implj the wdght and abaodatiae of the onia- 
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ments worn at that period. Eliozer .:lco«rated Rts 
bekah with "a golden nose-ring of half a .-vhekcl 
weicht, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gokl " (Gen. niv. 23) ; and be 
afterwards added **frAiJUfv of sflrer and trinkets of 
gold " (verse .53"). Earrings wei e worn by Jacob's 
wires, apparentlj as charms, for they are men- 
tioned in coanexMNi wtth idols ;«^*T%ey gave vnto 
Jacob all the strange god";, which were in tlu'ir hand, 
and their earrings which were in their ears " (deu. 
zxxT. 4). Tbo ornaments worn bf the patriarch 
Judah were a "signet," which was rn^pended by a 
string round the neck, and a " staff" (Uen. xxxviii. 
1 8 ) : the stxdV i be 1 f wis probably ornamented . The 
first notice of the ring occurs in rePji ence to Javph : 
when he was made ruler of Efrpt, Ph,araoh took «il 
his s»^n«l-ring from his liand anti put it upon Joseph'o 
hand, aad pnt a gold chain about his neck " (Gen. 
xl). 42), the htter being probably a ''simple gold 
chain in imitation ofstrinL', to whidi a stone scara- 
bacos, set in the same precious metal, was appended ** 
(Windnion, iL SS9). The nnraber of penonal oi> 
natrnMifs wom by the Fgyptians, particularly hj 
the females, is incidentully uoticed in Ex. iii. 22. 
The profusion of these ornaments was fuch as to 
stippTy sufficient gold fot makinj^ the Mici e>I ntcnsil.^ 
tor the tabernacle, while tise laver of bi.iss \cas 
constructed ont of the brazen mirrors which the 
women carried about with them (Ex. xxxriii. 8^. 
Tiie Midianitcs appear to have been as pixMligal a5 
the Egyptians in the use of ornaments (Num. xxxi. 
50, 52 ; Jodff. Tiii. 26). Tbe poeUcal portions of 
the O. T. eootehi ntmaenms refereooes to the cma- 

ment.s worn by tlie Israelites in the tune of their 

highest prosperity. Hie appeaiance of the bride is 
thus deserlbed to the book of the Cantidca *.—** Thy 

cheeks are comely witli ^'cad-, thy ne< k with per- 
forated {pciirli)] we will make thee beads of gold 
with studs of silrer" (1. 10, 11). Hm- neck rising 
tall and stately like the tnwrr of Diiviii bniHed 
Jor an armoury," was decorated with various orna- 
ments hanging like tha "thottsand bucklers, all 
>hielil>' of mighty men, on the walls of the ar- 
moury " (iv. 4) : her hair falling gracefully over 
her neck is deNcribed figuratively as a "diain" 
(ir. 9): and "the rotoidM^s" (not as in the 
A. V. ''the jotati**) of her tWdis are likened to 
the prruhnf of .in can'ing. whivh t.a]n;;s jjni.Jually 
downwards (vii. 1). So again we read of tiie bride- 
groam: — ^bis eyes are . . . fitly set," as though 

thi'V were gems fillin<;the sorki-ts L.f rin^s [v. 12): 
" his hands (are as) gold rings set with the beryl," 
i. «. the fingers when conred are like gold ringiB, and 
the nails dyed with henna resemble gems. Lastly, 
the yeanling aflu duae ailtiction is expreajed thus : 
— " Set me as a seal upon thine beiurt) as a seal 
upon thine ann." In leference to the terms u«d in 
Uie Provcibs we aced only explain that the " orna- 
ment " of the A. V. in i. 9, iv. 9, is more speciiicaHy 
atcreaih or garland; the "chains" of i. 9, the 
drops of which the necklace was formed ; the '* jewel 
of gold in a swine's snout" of xi. 22, a nose-ring ; 
the **kmd" of xs. 15^ a trinkett and the "oma- 
nenl of mr. 19, an wr-pendmi. The passage 
of Is;\iiih (iii. 18-23), to whkh we have already re* 
ferred, may be rendered as follows: — (18) "In 
that day the Lord will take away the bmverjr of 
their anklets and their licc r tj^^, :Uid their nccJc- 
laces; (19) the ear-pend(tnts, and the bracelets, 
and the Ught veUs ; (20) the turbcms, and the dqh 
diadw, and the girdlMf and tha toent-hottlei, and 
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the amul€Ui (21) the nop and n wr fl yj (22) 
the rtate-dresau and the dkMih; and the «Mici^ 

and thf jxh-hs; (2;5) the inirmrs, :uiJ tba'fine 
Uneo «Aw-<«, and the tuHknUf aod the (iyAi dng w w ." 
Ol'teB. The ibnn hi whldi the nune of the 

JfbusiU; king, who in tlie oMer retonl of tlic Book 
ot isunuel u called Ai-aunah, Aranyah, Ha>aTamah, 
or BaoffMh, is ^v«n in Chronidn (1 Chr. ni. 15, 
18,20-25^28; 2 Chr. iii. 1). 

Qr'pth. A MoHbite wunun, wife of Chilion Mm 
ot Niiomi, and thereby sister-in-law to ROTH. On 
the deatli of their huftband-s Orpah aocompooieJ her 
sister-in-law and her mother-in-law on the road to 
Betlilehem. But here her resolution failed her. 
" Orpoh kiased hor mother-in-law," and went back 
**to her i>eople and to her gods " (Rath f. 4, 14). 

Orthosiaa. Tryphon, when beMiged l.y Aniio- 
cfaua bidetes in Ikira, fled by ahip to 6rtho»ia:i 
(I Uaoe. XT. 87). Orthoida ii doKrihed by Pliny 
(t« 17) as noith ofTrijKilis, and soutli of the river 
Bleatherus, near which it was situated (i>trabo xvi. 
p. 753). It was the northern hoandaiy of Phoe- 
■iot^and distant 1130 stadia fiom theOiontes (id. 
pk 760). ^haw i>lcntitics the Kieutherus with the 
modem Nnhr el-Birid, on the north bank of which, 
OOmipondiDg to the detcviption of Stiabo, he found 
*'nrin* of a considn-able dty, whose adjacent dis- 
trict pays yearly to the Bashaws of Tiipoly a tax of 
fiaydoUanby 'tlMnameofOr^toia." On the other 
hand, Mr. Pbrter, who ideotiflea tho Ekathems 
with the nuxiem N.ihr el-Kibir, d<'6cribes the ruins 
of Orthosia at on the south bank of the Nahr el- 
Birid, othe eoU river*** thna agrHing with the 
accounts of rtolemy niid Pliny. 

Oaa'iaa. A coiruptiou of Ji.siuiah (1 Esd. 
Tiii. 48 

OM'a. HosilEA king of Israel (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Oie'aa. The prophet Hosea (2 EmI. i. 39). 

Oshe'a. Tbeotigiiml name ofJadmnthoion of 
Nun (Num. xiii. 8), which on aone oocaaloo not 
stated received from Moses (rer. 16) the addition 
of the great name of Jehovah. 

Oranj (Heb. omfyydA : iAinferot : haHambu), 
The Hebrew word ocemv only in Ler. si. IS, and 
Deut. xiv. 12, aa the name of .^oidc nnctcnn bird 
which the law of Moses disallowed as Ibod to tlie 
IsraditM. The old rmions and many eommentaton 
are in favour of thislolMpretation. Thcie is, liow- 
ever, some dilBcultjr in identifying tlie haliaeHvt 
of Aristotle and Pliny, on account of some state> 
nienis these writeis make with renpect to the habits 
of this bii-d. The geiiei-al description they give 

wooU sulk cithar the otgasj {Pmikm ktUmtm) 
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or the whit«-taile<l cngle (ffaJiatdim oOtioeUa). 
Bat Pliny's description (x. 3) points to the ospray. 
Theo-piTiy otten plunges rntin ly under the water in 
pursuit of fish. It beioD& to tlic tamily Faiconidas, 
order Rajiiattrm, It has a wide geographical 
ranee, and is ocmsionally seen in Kirypt. 

Owdfrage {Vith. pere*: ypv^: yrj/ps). There 
is mnoh to be said in favenr of thia tnuwbtion of 
the A. V. The woiJ occurs, as the name of an 
unclean bii-d, in Lev. xi. I'.i, and in tiie peirallel 
pas.<ageaf Deut. xir. 12. If moch we t;ht is to ba 
allowed to etymology, the peres of ttie Hebrew 
Scriptures may well be represented by the ossifrage; 
or bone-brcaki r ; fur perea in Hebrew means " iJhe 
hraalnr." And the ossifrsge (tfj^poifNS barbahaii 





is well dcsen-ing of his name. The Lamm ergty tr ^ 
or beaided vulture, as it is .<^>nnotimes called, is one 
of the largest of the birds of ]»°('y> It is not un- 
coniin m in the l^ast. Tba Eiik:h>h woi>l os:>ifrago 
bus been applied to some of the Faloonidae \ but 
the osstfraga of the Latins evidently points to the 
Lanvue'iieyeTf on^f the Vtdturidac. 

Gftikli. There can he no doubt that the He- 
brew words iaM ha^an^ yd'Ai, and rdwJn, 
denote this bin! of the de^ert. — I. Bath hnf^i-tanah 
occuis in Lev. xi. 16, Deut. xiv. 15, in the list of 
andean birds; and in other passagss of Scriptaro. 
The A. V. erroneously renders the Hebrew exprce^ 
sion, which signilies either " daughter of gieediness** 
or ** daughter of shouting." by " owl," or, as in the 
maj'gin, by "da i.htor of owl." In Job zxx. 29, 
Is, xixiv. 13, ami xliii. "Ju, the mai-gin of the A. V. 
correttly i^eaiis " oilriches." Bochart coosidem that 
batk kajfc^mdh denotes the female ostrich only, and 
that lodaub, the following woid in the Hebrew 
test, ia to be restricted to the m;tle bud. In all 
probability, however, this latter word is intended 
to signify a bird of another geoas. The loud crying 
of the ostrich soems to bo referred to in Mic. i. 8.— 
2. loVn oocunt only in the plural number, ^'^njjsiy. 
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in Lius. ir. 3* where the context showx that the 
4wtrich if intended.— 3. Jidndn. The plural foiin 
rtn£ntm alone occurs in Job xxxix, 13; where, 
iMWcrer, it U clear fiom the wliolr p-issage (13-18) 
thatMtriches ai-e intended by the wuid. The A. V. 
icnden rendnin bjr " peacocks," a translation which 
Imi not found farour with cotnmentatora ; as '* pea- 
oocka," for which there is a diil< uiit Hebrew name, 
were probably not known to the people of Arabia 
or Syria before the time of Solomon. The ** oetHdi " 
the A. V. ill Job xxxix. 13 is tin? loprcsentative 
«f the Uebt ew nditeh, '* f(«thei-8." The lollowing 
ihort aeeoont of the nMAeetioo of Ae oilrfcft 
(^Stnithh cnnelus) will pprhnps elucidate those 
paacages of Scripture which a«cri>je aiieltr to this 
«rd in nq^eotfaig her e$:gs or joant;. 6itriAbes 
are polyc^moiis : tho h<>ns lay their ectT' pixmiisca- 
onsly ill one nest, which is meioly a hole scmtched 
in the sand ; the epg* are then covered over to the 
depth of about a foot, and are, in the ca^e of tboae 
birds which are found within the tropics, generally 
left for the greater pai t of the ilay to the heat of 
the stua, the parent-bird^i taking tlieir turns at incu- 
dnring the night. Bat k fbott emutrlet 
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whieh hftvt not a tropknl inn ostriches frequently 
iacnhnto dnrfuf the the male taking his turn 

at night, and watcliin.; over the eggn with great 
care and affixtioo, as is evidenced by the &ct that 
jedode and other of the smaller ea n ih a r a are ooca- 

sionally found dead near the nest, hanng been killwl 
by the ostrich in defence of the eggs or young. The 
habit of the ostrich IfltHng its egp* to be matured 
by the sun's heat is usually app«'a!f>il to in order to 
confirm the Scriptural account, " she leaveth her 
eggs to the earth but this is probably the case 
only with the tropical binds. And even if the 
Hebrews were acquainted with the habits of the 
tropical ostriches, how can it be said that " she 
finfrtteth that th« foot may crush " the egmi» when 
th^arseorendafteCdMpormorehisaMf We 
believe the true eiplanati<ui of this pas;i;ij;c is to be 
found in the fact that the ostrich deposits some of 
ber <gp not fai the nest, but aronod it; these lie 
about on the surfa n ( f the Kind, to all appeanmLX- 
ibraaken ; they are, however, desigued for the nou- 




rishment of the young birds. And thu remark will 
hold good in the pasHige ofJ«A wUdi speds of the 

ostrich being without uiidei-staiidiiig. It is agC&eral 
belief amongst the Arabs that the ostrich is a Tery 
stupid bird : indeed they have a piweils ** StapU 
as an ostrich." Uutitbyno meiuis deserves such 
a character, as travellers have fiequeatly testitkd. 
" So wary is the bird," eays Mr. Tiistram, ** and so 
open are the vast pkins over whidi it roams, that 
no ambuacidei or artifices can be employed, and the 
viilnr nHNUCeof dogged perseverance is the only 
mode of pursuit." The ostrich is the Ui;nst of ah 
known biids, and perhaps the swiftest of all eni^ 
sorial animals. TIi" ff.ithcrs so miuh prizeJ are 
the long white plumes of the wings. The best 
come to ue from Borfaaiy and the w«t cmhI «f 
Africa. The ostiHch beloofi to the ftnilj StnOH" 
oniMu. oixier Curaores. 

Oth'nL SonofShenMld^theflnthoraorOlMd- 
edom (1 Chr. xxri. 7). 

Oth'niel. Son of Kcuaz, and vounger brother 
of Caleb, Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. 13, iii. 9 ; 1 Chr. 
iv. 13* But thoe {Missages all leave it doubtful 
whether Kaoas was Us father, or, as is more pro- 
bable, Ikt aore remote ancestor and head of the 
tribe, wboNdMoendants were called Kenexites^Num. 
xx:dL 12, Ik.), or aona of Kenai. If Jephonneh 
was Caleb's father, then probably he was father of 
Othniel also. The tii-st mention of Othniei is ou 
occasion of the taking of Kirjath-.'^epher, or Debir, 
IS it was afterwards called. Debir was included in 
he niount^iinous territory noir Hebron, within the 
>o;dor of Judah, assigned to Caleb the Kenezite 
^Josh. xiv. 12-14); and in order to stimulate the 
valour of the assailants, Caleb promised to give his 
daughter Achsah to whosoever should a^)^ault and 
take the city. Othniel won the prixe. The next 
DMition of hfaD 1i fn Judg. Hi. 9, where he np> 
own as the first judge of Isra- I aOer the deaOi of 
Joshua, and their deliverer fiom the oppression 
of Choahaa-Rirtatliahn. Thia wHh Us gentfdogy, 
1 Chr. iv. 13, 14, which assigns him asoo, Hathath, 
is all that we know of Othniel. But two quMtions 
of some intenst arise omceming him ; tlie one his 
•>xact relationship to Caleb, tlie other tlie time and 
duration of his judgeship, — (1) As regards his re- 
lationship to Caleb, the doubt arises from the cn- 
certaiuty whether the words in Judg. iii. 9, ** Otb> 
niel the son of Keoax, Caleb's younger brother," 
indicate that Othniel himself, or that Keuaz, was 
Uie brother of Caleb. The oiost natural leodering 
makei OthnM to CUcb*s brother. And tiits b 
favoured by the probability that Kenaz Wiis not 
Othuiel's father, but the father and head of the 
tribe.— (9) And Icods to the ateood question 
suggest«<l above, viz. the time of Othnidl'a judgeship. - 
Supposing Caleb to be about the same age as Joshua, 
we should have to reckon about 25 years from 
Othniel's marriage with Achsah till the death of 
Joshua at the age of 110 yeam ('85+'.'5= 110). 
And if we take Africanus's allowance of 30 yeni-s 
fur the elders after Joshua, in whose lifetime ** the 
people served the Lord " (Judg. ii. 7^, and then 
allow 8 years for Chushan-Rtshathaim s dominion, 
and 40 yean of rest onder Othniel's judgeship, and 
suppose Othniel to hare been 40 years old at his 
maniage, we obtain i 40 + 2.'i + :5() + 8 + 40 - ) 14:5 
yeai-s as Othniel's age at bis death. This we are 
qnite sure cannot be right. Kor dees any esoapo 
fVum the <l:!!ir>ilty very readily offer itself. It' we 
judge only by oixiinary probabilities, we sluill sup* 
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pose Othniel to have survived Joshua not more 
than 20, or at the outside, 30 years. 

Othoni'si. 5IATTAN1AU in Kzr. x. 27 I Esd. 
is. -'8). 

Oven. The Eastern oven is of two kindi — fixed 
and poiiable. The former is f^uud only in towns, 
wljere i-egular bakers are employed (Hos. rii. 4,i. 
The latter is adapted to the noroad state, and is the 
nrticle generally intended by the Hebrew term 
t'lnnAr. It coiiMSts of a large jar made of clay, 
about three feet high, and widening towards the 
l»ottom, with a hole for the extntction of the ashes. 
Knch household |)o«<fiessed snch an article (Ex. viii. 
:J) ; and it was only in times of extreme dearth 
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term. — 3. C6s, the name of an unclean bird (Lev. 
xi. 17 ; Deut. xiv. 16) ; it occurs again in Ps. di. 
6. There is good reason for believing th.it the 
A. V. iscorrect in it* rendering of "owl " or " little 
owl." Most of the old versions and paraphrases 
aie in favour of some species of" owl " as the proper 
' translation of Cos ; Bochart is inclined to think that 
we should understand the pelican. But the ancient 
versions are against this theoiy. The passage in 
Ps. cii. C) points decidedly to some kind of owl. The 
owl we figure is the Otus ascalaphtis, the Egyptian 




that the same oven sufTiml for several families 
(Lev. xxvi. 20). It wjis heated with dry twigs 
.•md grass (Matt. vi. 30) ; .ind the loaves were 
placeil both inside and outside of it. 

Owl, the i-epresentitive in the A. V. of the He- 
brew words Ixtth hayaandh, yanshuph, cSs, kippoz, 
and lUith. 1. Bath haya'andlt. [OSTRICII.] — 2. 
Tanshuph, or yanshSph, occurs in Lev. xi. 17, 
Deut. xiv. 16, as the name of some unclean biitl, 
and in Is. xxxiv. 11, in the description of de^^olate 
Edom, " the yamhoph and the raven shall dwell iu 
it." The A. V. translates yanshuph by "owl," or 
*' great owl." The Chaldee and .Syriac aix; in favour 
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and Asiatic representitive of our great homed owl 
{Bubo maximus;. — 4. Kijipoz occurs only in Is. 
xxxiv. 15 : " There (». <r. in ^^lom) the kippdz shall 
m.ike her nest, and lay an<l hatch and gather under 
her shadow." It is a hopeless affair to attempt to 
identify the animal denoted by this word ; the LXX. 
and Vulg. give hedgehog." Various conjectures 
liave been maile with respect to the bird which 



of some kiud of owl ; and perliaps the etymology of ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 



think with Bochart that a darting serpent is in- 
tended, for tlie whole context (Is. xxxiv. 15) seem» 
tu point to some bird. We are content to believe 
kippdz may denote some species of owl, and to^ 
retain the i-eading of the A, V. till other evidence be 
fortlicomiug. The woo<lcut represents the Athene 




Jhit rtUfima. 

the word points to a noctui-nal bij-d. The LXX. 
and Vulg. read fjSii (ibis), i. e. the fbis rclvjiosa, 
the sacreii binl of Egypt. On the whole the evid- 
ence is inconclusive, though it is m favour of the 
Ibis relujiosa, and probably the other Egyptian 
species (/. falcinellus) maybe included under the 
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mtridkmalisy the commonest owl in Palestine. — 5. 
Ltath. The A. V. rendei^s this word by *• screech 
owl " in Um text of Is. xxx. 14, and bj *' night>mon- 
aUt** in the mugio. Aoeordiiig to the fiabbios 
thi» ItiUh WW B BootmnBl ifMetre in tht ftnn of n 

beautiful woni.in that ranipd off rliiUrf ii at iiiijht 

and de«troj«d them. With the UlttA may be com* 
piu«d tibt gUMb of tbe AnOrfui fMtB, Tbt old 

rcreions support the opinion of Bochart that n 
metre is ioteoded. If, however, tome animal be 
dnotedi tf the Hebrew tcm, the eereedMwl (ttnx 
firmmea) mr\j well be supposed to reprwent it, for 
tun bird is found in the Bible huuU (see Ibis, i. 26, 
40), and is, w to wdl kavwilt » freQmnt inhdMtier 
of 1-uined places. 

Ox, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 

Oz, the ii pi-csentatire in the A. V. of several 
Hdxrtw word*, the most important of wbich have 
tea abesdy noticed. We propose In this article to 
give a general review of what vel.itis t.j f!io <<x ti iW 
l^BoMa$\, so tar as the subject has a Biblical in- 
tend. ltwillbfteMV«Bienttoceiisl«]er(l)tIieox 
in an economic point of view, .mil '2) its natnrnl 
liistorjr.— (1.) There was no aiiiniiU in the ruiul 
•ooaoinjp of the Israelites, or IniJt>ed in that of the 
rr "'"nt Orientals generally , :lj.it was held in higher 
(• ; - :n tiian the oz; and ikaci vedly so, for tbe ox 
\v t'. ihe wiroalvpMI who^cpntient labours depende<i 
all the ordinary op«»nitions of finning. Oieii were 
lUM^ foi- ploughing (Deut. xxii. 10 ; 1 ^>am. Jiiv. 14, 
&c.) ; for treading out com (Dent. xxv. 4 ; Hos. 
z. 11, &0.) ; lor draught purposes, whoi they were 
genemlly yoked !n pami (Num. rii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 
7, &C-. ; as boasts of bunlen ( I Chr. xii. 40) ; their 
flesh was eaten ^OeuU zir. 4 ; I K. i. 9, &c.) ; 
thejr vera need m tiw swrifiees; they supplied 
tnilk, butter, to:. (Dcut. xxxii. 14; is. rii. 22; 
2 Sam. zrii. 29). Cofui^ctfxl with the importimcc 
of eon in the .rural economy of the Jew* is the 
ftrict code of l.iws which was merrif cnncted by 
God f</r their protection and prcaervatiuo. Tbe 
oat that threshed the com was by no means to be 
mu^2l^J ; he was to cn'oy r^^t on the Sabbath 
as well as his master (Ex. xxui. 12 ; Deut. v. 14). 
Tbe law wlddi proliifatted tbe daughter of any clean 
•oiBMlf excepting as ** an ofleiing unto the Lord 
before the tabernacle," during the time that the 
Is: in lites abode in the wilderness ( I,cv. xvii. 
no doubt coatiibttted to tbe jtreBwratiou of their 
osen and sheep. It seent elear fttmi Pror. xv. 17, 
and 1 K. iv. 2*^, that cattle were .<onietiines 
stall-fed, though as a general rule it is probable 
that thi^fed intheph&soreiithehiUs of Fkke- 
tine. The cattle that jrraztxl at large in the open 
(xiuntij would uo doubt oittiu become tierce and 
wild, for it is to be remembered that in primithre 
time> the lion and other wilil beasts of prey roanKsi 
about Palestine. H«ucc the force of the Psalmist s 
complaiut of his enemies (Ps. xxii. 13), — (2.) 
The monuments ci Egypt exhibit representations 
of a lor^homed breed of oxen, a short-homed, 
a |)olled, and what appears to be a variety of the 
zebu {Bm Indi/m, JUn.). Some bare identiHed 
this laltarwfth the Bn Dmte (tbe Bot ^legcms 
ft }xirvus Afn'mnus of Bflon). Tlie Ahysstuian 
breed is depicted on the monuments at Thebes 
dnwhif • plmsfnoii or otf; The dimwings on 
KcTptian monwmenta show that the cattle of ancient 
Egypt were Um handsome animals : doubtless Uim 
may be taken as a sample of the cattle of Palestine 
hi aaoknt tines. There are wnr fint cnttle in 
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Egypt; but the Palestine cattle appear to hare 
deteriorated, in sizu at least, &iuce BiLlicd times* 
" Herds of cattle," says Schubert, •* are st ldom tin 
be sasn ; tbe bullock of the neighbonrhood of Jeru- 
salem is small and insigniBcant ; beef and veal are 
but rare dainties." Tlio bull.ilo {Bubahts Buffalua) 
is not uncommon in Palestine; tbe Anbs call it 
/And*. The A. V. giTss *« wild «c * m Dent, xIt. 

and " wild bull " iu Is. li. 20, as the represent.!, 
tives of the Hebrew wond or to. The most im- 
portant ancient venions point to the oryx {Orya 
Uiworyz) as the animal denoted by tbe Hebrew 
woitis. Col. H. Smitk suggests that the antelope 
he calls the Nubian Oryx {Orffx Ibo), mftj he the 
aniinal indicated. 

Ox-Ooad. [Goad.] 

O'nm. 1. The sixth sotiof Jeese, the next eldest 
above David (1 Chr. ii. 15).<^ Son of Jerahmeel 

(1 Chr. fi. 45). 

Ozi'as. L The son of Micha of the tril^:' ci 
Simeon, one of the "governors" of Bethulia, in 
the hiifany of Judith (Jnd. vi. 15, tU. 23, viii. 10, 
*J8, 35). 2. Uzzi, one of the ancjstos of Ezra 
(2 Esd. ii. 2).— 3. UzziAU, lung of Judoh (Matt, 
i. 8, 9). 

O'siel, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 
Oz'nl. One of the sons of Gad ^Num. zzvi. 16), 
ai 1 f 1 der of the ftmily of the 
Os'nites, Num. xxv'i. 16. 

Oio'ra. '* The soils of Machnadefaai,'' in Ezr. x. 
40, is corrupCed hito the eons of 0mm" (1 Bad. 
iz.34). 

P 

Pa'araL In the list of 2 !>ani. rxili. 35. " Paarai 
the Aibitc" is one of L^vid's luiglity men. In 
1 Chr. xi. 37, he is called Naai-ai the son of 
l^zbai," and this in Kcoaioett'e opinion is the troe 
reading. 

Fa'dan. Padon-Aram (Gen* xlviii. 7), 

Fa'dmin/Lmxi. By this name, more properly 
Paddan-Aram, which signifies " the table-land of 
Aram," accoi-ding to Fiirst and Gesenius, the He- 
faiews designated the ttact vC conntiy which tbef 
otherwise called AmiMiiharaim, Aram of the 
two rivers," the Greek Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10% 
and " the field (A. V. ' countrv ') of Aram " (Hos. 
xH. 13). The term was perhaps more especially 
aj)plied to that portion which boi-dertvl on the Eu- 
phrates, to di^Uoguish it from the mountainous 
distikta in the N. and N.E. of Mesopotamia. If 
the deriratioti from Ar. fadda, to |ilot:gh, be cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram is tlie arable land of t>yria ; 
'* eitlier nn upl.and vale in the hills, or a fertile 
district immediately at their fe* t " (.'^tanlcy, S. Sf P. 
p. I2'J, note). Paddan, the ploughed laud, would 
thus correspond with the Lnt. arvum, and is analog- 
ous to Eng. ^M, tbe ftlkd land, frmn which tbe 
trees have beni desred. Fsdan-Aram plays an im- 
poi tint part in the early history of the Ilebi ews. The 
family of their founder bad settled then, and were 
long looked vpen as tiie aristoeney of the race, with 
whom alone the legitimate doscenilnnts of Abraham 
might intermarry, and thus preser^-e the purity of 
their Mood. It is dsewhere celled PaoAK simplf 
Gvi). xWnl. 7). 

Fa don. The ancestor of a family of Nethinim 
who retuxncd With ZerohhaM (Ear. it. 44; Neh. 
vii, 47). 
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Pag'isl. The son of Ocraa, oad chief vf the 
tribft of Asher tit the tiattt of the Exodtu (K«tm. t. 

13. ii. .:7. vii. 7-.', 77. x. 26 . 

PalUtth-Moal). Head of one of the chief houses 
of th« tribe of Judah. Of the iudiTidual, or the 
occasion of lii'- r'^*ivirtj sn •siri'^iil.ii' a nnme, nritliinp; 
is known ceiiainly. But ai> we leaJ iu I Chr. iv. 
22, of • fiunil}' of Shilonit^s, of the tribe of Jii Lih. 
who in very early times ''had dominion in Moab," 
it may be conjectured thnt this was the origin of 
the name. It u perhaps a slight cormboi-ntion 
of this ooDjwture ttwt m we find in Kzr. ii. 6, that 
the MNn of lUmth-Moib had among their Bomlwr 
" children of Joab," so al-^ In 1 Chr. iv. we i'lvA ] 
thMe £iroiliea who had dominioo iu Moab very much 
ndxed with the loni of CUbeli, aaaoog wlMm, In 
! Oil. ii. .'4, iv. 14, wo fin d the house of Ji^b. 
Hoivever, as regards the name Pahath-Moab, this 
eartyaod obM:ure connexion oftliefainilicaofShelnli 
the 60ti of Judah with Muah .wm*; to suppJy n not 
improbable origin for tiie uatm* iti>elf, and to thivw 
8ome glimmering upon the ns&ociation of the rhildiw 
of .Tn<^hua and Junb witli the sons of Palinth*lifoiib. 
That this family was of high rank in the tribe of 
Judah we learn from their appearing fourth in 
order in the two liits, Ezr. ii. 6 ; Neh. vii. 11, and 
ftom thnr chief having signed second, among the 
j.iy ]>i inces, in Neli. x. 14. It was also the nio-t 
numei nus (2818; of all the fiunilics cpedtied, except 
the Henjamite hooM of Senoah (Neh. Tit. 38). 

Paint [as a oo^iuotic]. The iif of co>niflic 
dyes h.-u prevailed in all ages in Eastern countries. 
We hare abtmdant evidence of the practice of paint- 
ing the eyes both in nndent Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
342) aod in Assyria (Lay.ird'e Nmccch, ii. 328); 
mmI in modem tlmei no oeage i» more general. It 
doe* not appear, however, to have betni Lr any 
means universal among the Hebrews.* The notices 
of it are few ; and in each instance it seems to have 
been need at a meretridaiia art* unwortbjr of a 
woman of high character. Th» Jctehet *• pnt her 
eyes in fuintiiig " (2 K. ix. 30, margin) ; Jeremiah 
saja of the harlot city, " Though thou rentest thy 
with painting" (Jer. W. 30); aod Eaeekiel 
agniri n i ll es it a characteristic of a harlot (Ez. 
ixiii. 4o). The expressions used in these passages 
.ni c woi-thy of obeervnIieBp aa raftrring to the mode 
in whicli th" proress was effected. It is thus de- 
scribed by Ch;iU(iU-r {Tr<jrela, ii. 140j: " A girl, 
closing one of her eye , t<X)k the two Inshes between 
the forelinger aod thumb of the left hand, pulle.i 
them forward, and then thrusting in at the extemiil 
corner a bodkin which had been immeiwd in the 
•oot, aod cxtnctiog it again, th« partidee before 
ndberhg to it remuneil wTthbi, and were pr m en tly 
jaitged round Ih'- orcan.** Tlie eyes were thus 
literally " put in point," and were " reot " open 
in the prooiM. A broad Una tarn abo drnwn iwund 
the ojc^ as npre^eiiii^^d Jn ttie aooomponjiiig cat. 
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The eflTeet wai an appei-ent mlargement of the eye ; 
an t llie expression ui Jer. iv. 30 has been by some 
understood iu this sense. Tha terra Uicd ibr the 
application of the dye was MUuU, *'to troear," and 

Ivahh'niai! \vrifoi> Je-* ribe<l the paint itself ui!<?er a ' 
cognate term. These words stili snrrire in itoA^j 
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the modem Onental name for the powder need. 
The Bible gircs no indication of the snbsUoen ool 

of which the dye was fomiixl. The old versions 
[the LXX., Chaldte, Syriac, agree iu prw- 

noondng tlie dye to have been prodooMl from anti« 
monv. Antimony is still iist\1 for the purpose iu 
Arabia and in Persi.-i, but ia Egypt tha kohi is a 
soot pnduced by burning either a kind of frnnkin* 
cense or Uie shells of almonds. The dye-stuff was 
moistened with oil, and kept in a small jar, which 
we may infer to h.ive l>ecn made of Jiom, tVoni the 
proper name, Keren^happuch, ** horn for paint " (Job 
xlii. 14). Whether the custom of ataining the bands 
.unl f«Hf, partirnlarly tb«-nails, now so prei-ah-nt 
in the East, was known to tl>e Uebrews, is doubt- 
ful. The plant, hamot which is used Ibr thai 
purpose, was cert.niiily known fPant. i, 14; A.V. 

eamphirc "), .md the expressions in Cant. v. 14 
niav possibly refer to tttt COStom. 

Pai. ft'u-.] 

Palace. There are few tasks raore diilicalt or 
puzzling than the attempt to restore an anci* nt 
building of which we possess nothing but two 
verl>al descriptions; and these difficulties are very 
much «ihanoed when one account is written in a 
language liite Hebrew, the scientific terms in wiuch 
are, from our Ignorance, ca{)nble of the widest 
l.ititu ie of interpretation ; and the other, though 
written in a language of arhidi we have a more 
definite Imowledge, was compewd by a peisoB who 
never coulil have seen the bnii lings he was de- 
scribing, 'i'he site of the Paliuae oi Solomon was 
almost certainly in the city itself, oo the brow 
opjM-)site to the Temple, and overlookinc; if and the 
whole city of David. It is im|tosibie, of course, 
to be at all certain what was either the form or 
the exai t disjiosition of such a palace, but, as we 
have the dimeiiMoos of the three principal baiU* 
iugs given in the book of Kings, and confirmed by 
Josephus, we may, by taking these as a scale, 
asoertam pretty nearly that the baildiog covetvd 
somewhere atwut l'>0,000 or 160,00u Mjuare frtt. 
Wliether it was a square of 400 feet each way, or 
an oblong of about 550 iect by 300, as represented 
in the annexed diai^mm, must always be more <r 
less a matter of conjecture. Tlie foim here adapted 
seems to salt UMar not only the exigcadsa or tho 
site, but the known dr ji<i<; ti "n ot' th^ p.arts. The 
principal building ^tuated within tiie PaL-ice was, 
as in all Eastern palaces, the ereat hall of state and 
au(li<nice, here called the "House of the Korest 
of LeUmon." Its diniei»ioo8 were 100 cubits, or 
150 feet long, by half that, or 75 feet in width, 
Aoooiding to the Bible (1 K. vii. 2) it had **/pmp 
rows of cedar {hilars with cedar beama upon tho 

pillan^ but it is .a<Ide<l in flie next ver>e that 
it was covered with cedar above the beams tiut 
lay on 45 pillars, 15 in a row." This wooM b» 
easily explicable if the description stopped there, 
and so Jo!»ephus took it. He evidently considered 
the hall, as he afterwHds dcmribed tlte Sloa bnl> 
lica of the Temple, aa oonsistin;^ of four rows of 
columns, thnf standing free, but the fourth built 
into the outer wall (Ant. xi. 5) ; and his expreMiim 
that the ceiling of the palace hall was in the Co- 
rinthian mjuiner (Ant. vii. .S. §2) does not mmn 
that it was of that order, which was not then in- 
vented, but after the fisshioD of what waa called 
in his day a Corinthian oeros, riz. a hall with a 
cli'tosti^rv. If we, like .Josojihns. ai>> <>>nttiited 

with these indications, the seOion of the laall wm 
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certainly as thown in fig, A (p. 6tj«J). But th*" Bible 
goes on to say ( ver. 4) that *' theie were windows 
in three rows, and light was ngninst liglit in three 
ranks," and in the next verfe it re|>«its, " und light 
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fm-ing the judgmcnt-wnt ; a fecond from the court- 
viiid of the Palace, by which the councillors and 
cfB(«i s of state might come in ; and a third from the 
I'alnco, i-es*n-ed for the king and !»,•< hou!«)iold, as 
was against light in three mnlcs." Josophus es<npes [ shown in the phin. The tliii^ edifice is merely called 
ilie dilliciilty by saying it was lighted by windows ^ " the Poich. Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits* 

or 75 tleet by 4.'), Jusephus d<.>e4 not describe it» 
architecture ; and we are tinable to undentond tho 




in three divisions, which might be i.ikcn as iin ex- 
tremely probable description if the Bible were not 
so Tery s jieci fic r> • i i i ■ j 
it; and we must tiiLie- 
fore adopt some such ar- 
rangemeat as that !>hown 
in tig. B. On the wholo 
it appears probable that 
this is the one nearest the 
truth, as it admits of a 
clerestory, to which Jose- 
phus evidently refeis, an<>. 
shows the tiiree rows ot 
columns which tlie Bible 
description requires. Be- 
sides the (Jerestory tlieif 
was probablj a range of 
opening* under the ooruit-c 
of the walls, and then a 
r.injre of open doorways, 
which would thus make 
the three openings re- 
el uired by the Bible de- 
scription. Another dilH- 
culty in attempting to 
i«store this hail ari!>o> 
from the numberofpiii.i.> ^ 
being uaeren 15 in a 
row^'); and if we adopt |^ 
the hist theory (fig. 
wc have a row of ooTumus 
in the centre both wayi 
The piobability is tiuit 
was doscdt as shown in 
the plan, by a wall at one 
end, which would give 15 
spaces to the 15 pillars, 
and M provide a central 
space in the longer diroen- 
aion of the lialL in which 
the throne might have 
been placed. If tlie tirst 
theory be adopted, the 
throne may have stood 
either at the end, or in tlic 
centi e of the longer si>le ; 
but. Judging from what 
we know of the arrange- 
ment ot Kastern palaces, 
we may be almost certain 
that th« latter is the 
correct position. Next in 
impoitaucc to the build- 
ing juAt described is the 
hall or porrh of judgment 
(rer. 7), which Josephus 
duktinctly tells us (Ant. 
rii. 5, §1) was situated 

opposite to the centre of the longer side of the great 
hail. Its dimensions wei-e 50 cubits, or 75 feet square 
(Josephus says 30 in one direction at least), and its 
disposition can ea:>ily be understood by com|»ring 
the descriptions we have with the remains of the 
Assyrian and Persian examples. It must have been 
supported by four pilhu^ in the centre, and had three 
CDtrauccs : the principal o{>cning fi-om the street and 
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DUfTam Plan o( Solomon's FalMS. 

description contained in the Bible, owing apparently 
to our ignorance of the synonyms of the Hebrew 
architectural terms. Its use, however, cannot lie 
con<sideit%l as doubtful, as it was an :ndis))ensable 
adjunct to an Kastern |ialare. It was the oitiinary 
place of business of tlie palace, anil the reception- 
loom — the Guestcn Hall — where the king recfive»l 
ordinary visitois, and sat, except ou gieut sLita 
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J to tnuiMGi the buiiicH of the kingdom.' 
B«ti{iid thh, we am toM, wai the inner court, 

atioineil with sjanlt-n- aii'l fonntiins, and surrouuJed 
hy doittera for »hade ; and beiidec this were other 
court! ftr the raMeooe of tho tlleiidHila and 
gunrds, and in Solomon's case, for the three han- 
dreil women of his hareem : all of which are shown 
In the plan with more dearoeM fhiB can In coo* 
vcyed by a verKnl desciiption. Apart from this 
palace, but utt<ichi\l, :u Josephus tells as, tO the 
ilnil of Judgment, was the palace of Phiffaoh'i 
daughter — too proud and important a p^Tsonacre 
to be grouped with the ladies of the horeeni, and . 
n-qairiQe ft xaridanct «f Int vn. Thore la atilli 
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another building mentioned hy Josephua, as a naos 
or temple, supported hy m;is>sive columns, and situ- 
ato<i opposite the Hall of Judgment. It may thus 
have been out^qde, in front of the jtalaoe in the city ; 
but mere probitbly was, as ahown in the jian, in 
the centre of' the great court. It could not have 
hem a temple in tlie ordinaiy aoceptation of tlie 
term, aa tha Jewi had obIt cm temple, and Htmi 
was situated on the other side of the valley ; but it 
may have been an altar corered hj a baldachino. 
If the site and disposition of tiw Mace wen aa 
alx>vc indicated, it would rf<]'!ire two fp-eat portals: 
one leading from the city to the great court, shonn 
tt U ; the cthar to the TtmpU mi the king'* 




^den, nt N. This la.-t wa.< prolally situ-.tH 

where the stairs then were which led up to the! 
City of DavM, and whow the a ft erw a rd a | 

jcioedtheTi inple to the city and palace. The re- 
cent diacoverits at Nineveh have enabled us to 
understand many of the architectural dotadla of this 
palai e, which before they were made were nearly 
wholly inexplicable. We are told, for instance, that 
the walls of the halls of the pahoi were wainscotted 
with three tiers of stone, apparently vorsicolotirwl 
marbles, hewn and polished, and ^urmuulllt\l by 
a fourth course, elaborately carved with rcpre- 
senta t iooa of lea&ge and flowers. Above this the 
walli wore pbutered and ornamented with coloured 
arabeimwa. At Nineveh the walls were, like these, 
wainicotted to a height of about eight feet, but with 
alabaster, a peculiar product of the country, tad 
these were separated from the prunttnl sjiace riViovo 
bj an architectural band : the real did'erence being 
that the Aasjnriana virdled in acolptonl repres- 
entations of men and animals. These modes of dec- 
oration were forbidden to the Jews bv the second 
coinm.-mdroent. Some diSerence may also be due to 
the fact that the soft alabaster, thoTisjh admirably 
suited to bassi-ielievi, was not suited for sharp 
deeplj-cut foliage sculpture, like that describe*! by 
JoMt^ns. It is probable^ howflfv, that a coasider> 
able itteuiit of eolonr was used In the decoration of 
t!i' >e palares fJor. xxii. 14). It may al>o Ine addinl 
that in the East all buildinn, with scarcely an 
exoeptioB, are adoreed with coiMif hiteraalljr, (^cuei^ 
nlly the three primitive colotirs v&cA in all their 
intensity, but so balanced as to produce the most 
harmonious resnlts. 

Fa'lal, the son of Uzai, who assisted in restoring 
th>' walls of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiiih 
(N. h. iii. 25). 

Palesti'lia and Falettilie. These two forms 
occur in the A. V. but four times in all, always in 
poetical pass.-ign : the first in Ex. xv. 14, and Is. 
Sir. 29, 31; the aeoand, Jed iii. 4. In each case 



the Hebrew is Pclesheth, a word foun I. Ivsides the 
above, oalj in Pa. Iz. 8, kzziii. 7, Ixzzvii. 4, and 
erHI. 9, in aU which our tmiabnon Ihto TCDdefes 
it by "Philistia" or Thilistines." P.ilestinc. in 
the Authorixed Version, really means nothing but 
PhOistlt. Hm ori^nal Hebrew word Pehtheth, tc 
the Hebrews ^gnihed merely the lone; .ind broad 
strip of maritime plain inhabited by their encroach- 
ing neighbours ; nor does it appear that at fiiat it 
f-!£;iiitnei| more to the Greeks. As lying next the 
bea, and as being aUo the high road from ii^gypt 
to Phoenicia and the iMmt xcgions north of it, 
the Philistine plain became sooner known to the 
wertem world than the country f^irther inland, and 
was called by them Syria Palaestina — Philistine 
Syria. Prom thence it'waa gradually cztcndod to 
tte cDontrj ftuther inhnd, tiU hi tM Room vA 
later Gre- k authors, both heathen and Christian, it 
becomes the usual appellatioo for the whole country 
of the Jma, hoOi west and eaat of Jocdan. Tht 
word is now so commonly employed in our mor^ 
fiimiliar language to designate the whole country of 
Istad, that, althoogh UbUcally a misnomer, it baa 
been chosen here as the most convenient headin|; 
under which to give a general description of THE 
Holy Land, en^ bracing those points whidi Itare 
not been treated under the sepanla hsadingji of 
ciUea or tribes. This description wffl nesl eo^ 
veniently divide itsdf into three sections: — I. TW 
Names arolied to the countij of laraal in the Bibia 
and daewMre. U. The Land t Hi altiuillon, sapect^ 
climate, physical characteristics, in connexion with 
its history ; its structure, botany, and natural his- 
tory. HI. The Hblory of the country is so folly 
given under its various headings throughout the 
work, that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 

I. The Names. — PALE5Tlini,thiaB»ls designated 
in the Bible by more than one name : — 1. During 
the Patriarchal period, the Conquest, and the age 
of the Judges, and also where those early periods 
are referred to in the later literature (as Pis. or. 11)^ 
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it it nwkea of m " Canaan," or more frequently 
** the iMoi of Canaan/' meaning thereby Uic coun- 
try west of the Jordan, ns opposed to " tiie Land 
of GilMd " OQ the cast. Other designatioDs, daring 
the «un« mrlf psriod, aie und of tibe H«« 
hit'ws" fOtn. xl. 15 only — a naturnl plr.at>e in 
the mouth of Joseph) ; " the land of the Uittitcs" 
(Jokh. i. 4 — a remarkable exprcmoo,flCoiirTiBg here 
only iu the Bible). The name Ta-^tr (i. c. Holy 
Laud), which h> iumid m the inscriptions of iiam^^ 
II. and Thothmes III., u believed by M. Bnigscb 
to refer to PaleitiKc; but this is oMiteste*! by M. 
do Rougt'. 2. iJuiing the Monaidiy the uame 
usually, though not fj^quently, employed, is " land 
of Inad" a Stm, zUi. 19 ; 2 K. v. 2, 4, &c.)- 
It is Eiekiel** ftvoorite expression. The pious and 
loy;il aspirations of Hoscrt find vent in the oxpies- 
»io&, " land of Jeborah " (Hoe. ix. 3). In Zediariab 
H ii *< the Hflly land ** (Zech. U. 18); and in Daniel 
*Mhe glorious land" (Dan. zi. 41). In Amos (ii. 
lU; alone it is " the land of the Anoorite." Occa- 
sionally it appears to be mentioned nmply as ** The 
Ruth i. 1 : Jer. xiii. 27 : 1 Mace. 
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Land ; ' as la 
XIV. 4 i Luke IT. 25, and perhaps even Xiiii. 44. 
3. Between the On]>tivitr and the time of oui- 
I.ord the name " Judaea" had extended itself from 
the southern portion to the whole of the country, 
even that beyond Jordan (Matt xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1). 
In the book«f JoidiUi H ia anpUed to the portion 
letuvn Iht pUn of bilnaoii and Sunam (xi. 
1'.^ , as it is in Lute xxiii, 5; though it is also used 
in the stii«t«r teaae of Judaea proper (John ir. 3, 
▼it. 1). In fhit narrower tme it tt cnplojed 
throti^jhout 1 Mace. <^ esp«:ially ir. 50, x. 30, 38, 
xi. 34). 4. The Roman division of t^e country 
hardly eeiladded with the Biblical one, and it does 
not nppenr thai the Romans bad any di><tinct 
name tor tliai which we understand br Palestine. 
5. Soon after the Chriitian era we find the name 
Fnlaestina in possession of the country. Ptolemy 
(a.d. 161) thus applies it. 6. Josephns usually 
employs the andout name "Cniuwui" in reference 
to the vrmU of the earUer history, but when qieak- 
ing of tiia com try in raftnoea to Ms own time 
style- it Judaf:i, The Talmudists and otlier Jewi.vh 
writers use the title of the " Land of liraeL" 
7. Tht nanw moat firequentiy uaid tfanm^ioal tiht 
middle a^cs, nnJ down to OUT own tilM»is Tnra 
Sancta — the Iluly Laud. 

II. The Lasd. — The Holy Land is not in sixe 
or phv-'ioil characteri«*ic; ] rr.j nrtioi'.e"] to it5 monJ 
and histoiical poNition, as Uie liieatre of the most 
nMNMblous erenti in the world's hi!>tory. It is but 
a strip of country about the size of Wales, lc« 
than 140 miles in lo)gth, and bai^ly 40 in arerage 
briailth, ou the very liontier of the K.xst, hemmed 
io between the Uedtterranean Sea on the one baud, 
iwd the enonnons 1m»di ef the Jordan valley m 
tli<' oth?r, hf which it is effectually cut off f om 
the mainknd of Asia behind it. On the north it 
to shut in by the high ranges of Lebanon and aoti- 
Lt'banon, and by the cli.isni of the Lilfiny. On the 
south it is no leas euclosed by the arid aiul iuiiu^ 
pi table deserts of the upper prt of the peninsula of 
^inai. 1. Its position on the Map of the World — 
the world was when the Holy Land Brst made 
its appearance in history — is a remarkable one. 
(1.) It is on the Teij outpoatr-HHi the extremest 
western edge of the East. On the shore of the 
Medilei-nuitau it btands, as if it had advaocei! a^ 
Jar as possible towaids the West, separated there- 



from by that which, when the time arrired, proved 
to be no barrier, but the imliest medium of com- 
municatiou — the wide waters of the " Great Sea." 
That it was open to all the gradual inflnenoea of 
the tiahi; ooaumu^es of the West, while it was 

saved from the reti ogre-s-sion and decrepitude which 

hare ultimately been the doom of all purely Eastern 
States whose cnantiiona wwa limitad to the East 

only. (2.) There was howerer one channel, ant! 
but one, by which it could reocii and be readied by 
the £nc^t Oriental empires. The only road by 
which the two grwt riv-s!- of the ancti nt world 
could approach oae anotlier — by which olouc r.gvpt 
could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt — lay 
along the broad flat strip of coast which formed 
the mai'itime portion of the Holy Land , and thence 
by the I'lain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. 
(3.) Afiei' this the Uolj Land became (like the 
Nethnlaads la Btmipe) ttw eouYedent arsns on 
which in successive ages the hostile powers who 
contended for the empire of the East, fooght their 
battles. 2. It is enentially a noonlaiiioiiB ooonby* 
Not that it contains inde[)eodent mountain chains, 
sa iu Greece tor example, but that erery part of the 
highland is in grMtcr «r le» ondnhtion. But it 
is not only a mountiunous country. The m:iR9 of 
hills whid) occupies the ceutre of the couutry is 
bordered or framed on both sides, east and W3St, 
by A broid belt of Jowlaod, aunk daq> below its 
own ImL 1%a dopaa or ellik wUch fimn, as it 
were, the letainlug walls of this depression, are 
furrowed and deit by the torrent beds which dis- 
charge tha wateis of tha liill^ and ftnn tin 
of communicatlou between the upjwr Ii .v- r 
level. Ou the west this lowland inteiposes between 
the mountains and the aM, and is the Plain of Phi- 
listla and of Sharon. On the east it is the broad 
bottom of the Jordan valley, deep down m which 
rushes the one river of Palestine to its gi-ave in the 
Dend Sea. 3. Such is the fir^t geneiid impression 
of the physiognomy of the Holy Land. It is a phy- 
siognomy 'oompodndod of the three main feature.^ 
aliwuly named-— the p]am% the highland hills, and 
the tnnnt heda. Abimt halfiray up the ooast the 
maritime plain is suddenly interrupted by a long 
ridge thrown oat from the central mass, rising con- 
ddorabty ahofve tiie genanJ Icfd, and tenniBatf nf 
in a bold promontory on the very edge of the Mctli- 
ten'anenn. This ridge ia Mount CarmeL On it^ 
upper aide, the plain, as if to compensate for ita 
temporary displaa-ment, invades the centre of the 
countiy aud foiins an uijdulutiijg hollow right 
acro^ it from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
valley. This central lowland, which divides with 
its broad depression the mountains of Ephraim 
from the mountains of Galilee, is the plain of Es- 
draelon or Jexreel, the great hattle-field of Palestine. 
North of Cknnel the wwhuid nsoMa ita pesftion 
by the sea-side till it is again interrupted and finally 
put an end to bj the northern mountains which 
push thairwaf onttotiw am, endhig b tha whita 
promontory of the /?aj iV^aWiJra. Abo'i'e this is U»e 
andent Phoenicia. 4. The country thus raughlj 
portrayed, and which, as belbra atated, is less than 
140 miles in length, nnd i>ot more than 40 in ave- 
rage breadtJj, is to alt intcuts and pui-po-ses the 
whole Land of Israel. The northern portion ia 
Galilee; the centre, Samaria; the south, Judaea. 
5. Small as the Holy Land is on the map, and 
wlien contiasted either witli uKidern statf.s or with 
[the two enormous ancient empires of Egypt and 
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Map of r«]aitlor, with wction ot tht country from Jafft to ttic luouotAlo* ot Mcwtt. 
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JUtyria between whidi it Ujr, it icems tven 
smaller to the trsreller tu he parniec hw W117 

throagh it, TlieiT ate numerous rminenci-s in 
ths hi^iUodU which command the view of both 
froptim «t ths mm ttme— th« cutora raooDtaiiis 
orOileaJ with thn Jn; hin at their feel on the on 
hand, 00 the other the Western Sea. Hermoa, the 
•pet of dm OBontry oa the north, is mid to hare 
twn seen frrm the southern end of the Dead Sea: 
it is certainly plain enough from many n point 
Mtrcrthe centre. It is startling to fia<l that trom 
the top rf the yiills of Neby Samwil, iWthoi, Talior, 
<jcriiun, or SaJed, the eye can embmcc at one 
^■DW, aad almost without turning the head, such 
oppiMite pointa as the Lake of Galilee and the Bay 
4^ Akka, the fiirthest mountains of the Hauren 
and the long ridge of CiiTnel, the i-nvim < f the 
Jabbok, or the greea windinp of Jordan, and the 
■md-hint ef Jaflk 6. The UgUnd dMrfet, thtw 
surrouivled and intersected by its bro;iJ lowlanJ 
plains, preserres from north to south a remarkably 
erm $m horfSMital profile. Its aTerage height 
may be taken as 1500 to 1800 feet above the 'SMl- 
terranean. It can hardly be denominated a plateau, 
yet so evenly is the geneml level preserved, and so 
thickly do the hills stand behind and between one 
another, that, when licen from the coast or the 
trasten fut of the maiitime plain, it has quite 
the yppm n uM of a wall. Thk geneml monotony 
of profile b, however, aocentoated at hitenrals by 
certain centres of elevation. rictwecn these ele- 
vated poinU runs the watershed of the country, 
sending off en dther hand — 1» the JorAn valley 
on the cast .inJ the Meditcrraneen on the west — 
the long tortuous arms of its manr torrent beds. 
7. The valleys on the two sides of the watershed 
(lifTer considerably in charncter. Those on the east 
are estreiaely steep and riivri;ed. Tiiis i* the rasf- 
during the whole length of the southern and niid<llc 
portions of the conntrv, !t is only ^> hcn the junc- 
tion betweeu tiie i'laici ui r^raelun and the Jordan 
VaJler is reached, that the slopeB heoome gradual 
and the ground fit for the maaoeiirrae of anything 
hat detached bodies of foot soldiers. But, 
nnd difficult as they ait?, they form the only acceis 
to the upper ooanttj from this side, and every man 
er hedf w men who readied the territary of Jodah, 
Bet;janiln, or Kphraitn, from the Joidan Valley, 
mast have climbed one or other of them. 8. The 
western valleys are more gradual in their slope. 
The level of the extemsil plain on this side is higher, 
aud tbeictoic the tall leas, while at the same time 
the distance to be traversed is much greater. Here 
again the valleys ai-e the only means of communica- 
tion between the lowland and the highland. From 
JalTiv and the cential part of the plain there are two 
of these roads going »p t« Jerusalem ": the one 
to the right by /tamWk and the Wady Alu ; the 
other fo left by I.ydda, and thence hv the 

BethhoitHu, or the Wady Suleiman, and Gibeon. 
The ftnner of these it tnodern, hot the htter is 
the scene of many a famous tm ident in the ancient 
history. 9. Further south, the oommwiications 
between the mountains of Jodah and the lowland 
of I'hilistia are hitherto comparatively uncxphired. 
They wcic doubtless the scene of many a tbniy 
tad repulse during the lifetime of Samson and the 
■tnigles of the Danites, but theie is nn record 
of their having been used for the passage ot' any 
imprM tant force either in andent or modem times. 
North of Jafik the paaaet are finr. Then western 
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raUeji, though ea«er than thoee on the caetem eidtb 
are of each a nature as to preemt great diffienltiea 

to the pnsMlge of any largo force encumbered by 
baggage, la fact these mountain posses realJj 
formed the aeemitj of Ismd. The amuea of Egypt 

u. ! Assyria, as tliey tinwd and letraced their path 
between Pelusium and Carchemiah, mast have 
locked at the loi« wall of htf |^ti wIdA deaid in 
the broad level roadway they were pursuing, as 
belonging to a country with whidi they had no 
concern. It wae to than a natural mountain fast- 
nesss, the npprfnrh to which w."t3 Twset witli diffi- 
culties, while its bare and soilless hills were hardly 
worth the troohla of conquering, in comparison 
with the rich greoi plains of tha Kufhrates and the 
Nile, or even with the boondloB eomfield through 
which they were mait:hing. In the later days of 
the Jewish nation, and during the Crusades, Jeru- 
anlem hecMne the great oljeet of conteat; and then 
the battlefield of the country, which hftd originally 
been i^raelon, was traostened to tlie maritime 
plain at the foot of the passes communicating moss 
directly with the capital. 10. When the highlands 
of the country are more closely examined, a con- 
siderable diflercnce will ha ibaiid to exist in the 
natural condition and app<!amnce of their diflerent 
potiions. The south, sm being nearer the aiid 
desert, and farther removed from the drainage of 
the mountaini, li drier and ka» prodoctire than 
the north. The tract below Hehion, whidt forms 
the link between the hills of Jud.ih and the desert, 
was known to the ancient Hebrews by a term ori- 
ginally derived firan Its dryness {Negeb). Thii 
was THE 80UTH country. As the traveller ad- 
vances north of this tract there is an improvement ; 
hot perhaps no eaubtry eqtially cultivated li mora 
monotonous, Knre, or uninviting in its aspect, than a 
great part of tlie highlands ot J udah and benjamin 
during tha hirgest portion of the year. The spting 
covers even those bald grey rocks with verdure and 
colour, and fills the ravines with toiTents of rushing 
water; but in summer and autumn the look of the 
country from Hebron up to Bethel ia Tery dreary 
and desolate. Rounded hills of moderate height 
fill up the view on every side, their co.irse giey 
atone continually discovering itself through the thin 
coating of soiL The valleyi cf denudation whidi 
divide these monotonous hills are .nlso planted with 
6gs or olives, but ollener cultivated with com or 
dmrOf the long recdlike atalke of which tenadn en 
the stony ground till the next seed-time, and give 
a singul.irly dry aud slovenly look to the fields. 
The genei ai absence uf fences in the valleya desa not 
render them lew di'solate to an English eye ; and 
when: a leiicc 'a now aud tiien encountered, it is 
either a stone wall troddan down and dilapidated, or 
a hedge of the pri<:kly-pear cactus, gaunt, irragolar, 
and ugly, without being picturesque. Even the 
;:iey viilat;e> — always on tlie top or near the top of 
the biU*— do but add to the dreaiineas of the scene 
by the fbrlom look wUch their flat roob and ah- 
' ni-r it ,s uidows pre^nt to a European eye, and 
by ti)e poverty and rum so univeii>al amoue them. 
At Jermdan thie rsadiea its dinms. To Oie weat 
and north-west of the h iihlands, where the 5ea- 
bree£<» aie feit, there is coitkiderably more vegeta- 
tion. II. Hitherto we have spoken of thecentiat 
and northern |>ortions of Judaea. I f.s eastern por- 
tion — a tiact ."iome ? or 10 mile-* in width by about 
35 in length — which intervenes between the ^ 
and the abrupt deeoent to the i^ead Sea, is far i 
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wild and desolate, and that not for a jiortioD of the 
jnr flolj, Imt throofboat it. Hits noEt ]»▼• ben 

always whnt it •• now — an uninhabited desert, be- 
cuuie uninhnbitubie. 12. No descri|>tire aketcb of 
this part of the coootry em be eonplcte which 
does not allade to the carernK, eharacteri«tic of all 
lioiestone districts, but here existing in astoni&lucg 
nambert. Emj hiU and ravine is pierced with 
them, some Terj htrge and of curious formation — 
perhaps partly natunU, partly artificial— others 
mere grottoi. ^^ll;y of them are conneclo<l wiUi 
most important and interesting erects of the an- 
clnitUftoiyef dweonntry. Especially is thfa true 
of the ili.strict nowijti!i': i rTHideratioii. 13. The 
bareness and dryness which prerail more or less 
in Jod^iea are owing partly to the nbaeoee «f wood, 
pnitly to Its proiitnity to the deseit, and partly to 
a scarcity of water, arisiag from its distance from 
tiie Lebujoo. 14. Bat to disooaragiQg aspect 
there nrf happily sook^ important exceptions. The 
Talley of Urtus, south ot Bethlehcro, contaias 
springs which in abandiince and picellence rival even 
those of N<Alus ; the huge " Pools of Solomon " 
we enough to supply a district for many miles round 
them ; and the cultirntion now going on in that 
neigbboarbood shows what might be dona with a 
poif which reqniree only in juration and a medente 
amount of labour to evoke a Iwundless produo''. 
15. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the 
iiation» when Jnddh and Benjamin poaseawd the 
teeming popniation indicated in (he Bible, the con- 
dition and aspect of the country must have been 
very diffcient. Of this there are not wanting sore 
eridences. Thrre i.s noconnfry in which the niinod 
towns bear so large a propoitiou to thce^ still ex- 
isting. Hardly ft niU-tm of the many within sight 
that ia not covered with vestiges of some fortress 
or dty. Bat, besides this, forests appear to hare 
stiHxl in muiy parts of .Jiid«ea until the repeated 
inva&ions and siega caused their &U ; and all thia 
Trgetatfam must hare reacted on noietare of the 
cliinale, and, by prcserv-ing the wnter in many a 
TBVine and natural reservoir where now it is rapidly 
dried by the fierce m «f tlie early summer, moit 
have iuduenced materially the lo^^k and the resonin es 
of the country. 16. Advancing northwards from 
Judaea the country become gmdujvlly more open 
and pleasant. Flams o(" good soil occur between 
the hills, at first small, but ailerwards compara- 
tively luge. The hills assume here a more raried 
nepect tlnn in the southern districts, springs are 
more tbmidant and more permanent, until at last, 
when the II fri t of Jc'^el XMUs is reached— the 
ancient Mount Ephraim — tiie tmveUtr eoooanters 
an atmosphere and an amount of regvtation and 
water which, if not so tnansoendently lovely as the 
representations of enthusiastic travellers would 
make it, is yet greatly superior to anything he has 
met with in Judaea, and even sulficient to recall 
much of the scenery of the West. 17. Perhaps 
tfa« tpriofi an the colj oljeeU which la them- 
wAWf and apart from their a<??;oc:ations, really 
strike an English traveller with astoui&liaient and 
admiration. ^\u h glorious fountains as thoM of 

where a prat 

hody of the clearest water wells silently but swiftly 
out fiom deep blue recesses worn in the foot of a 
low cliff of limestone rock, and at oooe fonne noon* 
BidcmUe ctreeni— are very rarely to he met with 

out of in-egular, ro(!;y, moi;uf;iirioris countries, and 
Uing such unusual sights can hardly be looked on 



by the traveller without surprise and emotion. 
But, added to tUt thrir nattml ImpreMlvuMsi, 

there is the consideration of the prominent pmt 
which so many of theb-^ gprings have played in tJi.» 
hMory. 18. The valleys which lead down from 
the -ipyvr level in this district to the valley of the 
Joniiiii, are les-! precipitous, l:iccau.-«<» the level f.t»m 
which they start in their descent is lower, while 
that of the Jordan valley ia hM;ber : and tbt^ have 
lost that savage character which dialingnimei the 
naked clefts of the Wadys S>"rrin{t ai : IT' '', of 
the AiiMtd^ or Zwctimh, and have become wider 
and fhiUower. Roe ttraim rtn throfl^li tnany 
of tliese valleys. The mountain . n .-'- bare of 
wood and but partially cultivated, have nooe of that 
arid, wwn lock whidi renders those eeat of Hebraa 
so repulsive. 19. Hardly less rich is the ertensive 
region which lies north-west of the city ai ^abim, 
l>«tween it and C^rmel, in which the mountaina 
ijraduaily break down into the Plain of Sharon. 
20. But with all its richness, and all its advanec 
on the southern pert of the country, there is a 
strange dearth of natural wood about this ceotnl 
district. Olive-trees are indeed to be found every-' 
where, but they are artificially cultivate*! for tlieir 
fruit, and the olive is not a tree which adds to the 
look of a landseapt. It ii this whitA makes the 
wo<ylt\l siiles of Carmel and Ihp parklike scenery of 
the adjacent slopes and plains so remarkable. 21. 
No MMKMT, however, ia the PUun of Eedndoa 
pa'i.sed, than a considerable imprnrement is p«"-- 
ceptible. The low hills which spread down fit»m 
the mountains of Galilee, and form tlie barrier 
between the plains of Akka and Ivs-lraelnn, nr? 
vered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, but 
of thick vigorous growth, and pleaamt to the eye. 
Eastward of these hills rises the round mass of 
Tnbor, dark with its copses of oak, and set off by 
contrast with the liane slopes of Jc'>cl ed'Duhu 
(the ao^alled "Little Herman ") and the white 
hills of Nazareth. North of Taber and Naaareth 
is the plain of rl-nutt<tuf, an Upland tr.-ict hitherto 
very imperfectly described, bat apparently a 
dmitar natore to BabaeloD, thoagh modi man 
elevatfxl. Beyond this the amount of nattn-al trrowth 
increases at every step, until towards the north the 
country becomes what oven in the West woold be 
considered as well timbered. 0?. The nntio's <.f 
this romantic district in the Bible are but scanty ; 
in fiwt till the date of the New Testament, when it 
had ncquircil the name of Galilee, it may be said, 
for all purposes of history, to be hardly mentioned. 
In the great Roiimn conquest, or rather destraction, 
of GalUe^ which preceded the Ml of Jemaalem, 
the contest penetrated but a diort dbtanoe tela the 
interior. 23. From the present appearance of th!> 
district wa maf, with some allowances^ perhajwmun 
an idea of wwt the more soothem portkms of the 
central highlanii were during the earlier p-^riods in 
the histwy. There is little material djrieremce in 
tha nataial eonditianf of the two regions. It > 
fair to believe that the hills of Shechem, Bethel, 
iuid Htibron, when Abram first wandered over them, 
were not very inferior to thoae of the Bclai Ar* 
shirah or the Belid ef-Puttauf. 24. The tan^ 
of the present bareness of the race of the country 
are two, which indeed can hardly be separated. The 
first is the destruction of the timber in that kng aeriaa 
of metres and invasions wh1<5i befim with the inva- 
sion of Shiviiak ;r>.r. circ:i 07(1) and ha-; nol v.>t 
come to an end. The second is the decay of the 
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if^moes necessary to retain the soil on the steep 
sloi^es of the round hilU. 25. Few things are a 
more constant sonrce of lorpriM to th« stranger is 
the Holy Laad than the maiuMr in whieh the hill 
tops are, throughout, sdected fat habitation. A 
town in a valley is a rare exception. On tiie other 
hand scarce a single emiuenoa of the multitude 
alwafi in i^t Imt li crownd with ito city or 
village, inhabited or in ruins, often so placed as it" 
not accessibility but inacuea^ibility had been the 
«i!|6ei of its baiUan. And indeed such was thdr 
object. These pronps of nakeil forloin structures 
piled irrq;ularly one orer the other on the cui ve ai 
the hiU4op, are the lineal desoendimtB, if indeed 
• they do not sometimes r oiitain the arti-.al remains, 
of the " fenced cities, great and Wiilli-<i up to hea- 
Tcn," which are so fi-eqamtly mentioned in the 
XMOtda of tha iancUta oonqocrt. 26. These hiU< 
toWM wci* not what gave the Israelites their main 
diiTicuIty in the occiip:uion of the counti y. Wheie- 
erer strength of arm and fleetocta of foot aTailed. 
than) those harJy wmnloit, £«m aa liona, mddco 
an.l swift ns eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wi! ! 
deer on the hiiis (1 Cbr. xii. 8 ; 2 Sam. i. 23, li. 
18), easily conquered. It waa in tha plaina, where 
the horsrs and chariots of the Canaanites an<l Phi- 
listines hod sp.4C« to manoeurre, that they failed iu 
dialodgiiig the aborigiDCi. Thoa IB tfaia case tlie 
ordinary cotidifions of conquest were reversed — the 
conquerors tooli tiie hills, ilie conqum'd kept the 
plaiu. To a petqple so exclusive as the Jews there 
moat have been a constant satisfaction in the eleva- 
tion and inacceraibility of their highland regions. 
This b evident in every page of their litemture, 
which ia tiM^ tbitKttbout with a highland colour- 
ing. 27. Bat tibe httb were ooeapied by other 
<Hl',(ices besides tin- " fenred cities. " Tlx- tjny whito 
domes which stand perched here and there on the 
aonunils of tha amfiNBeM, rail mwrk the holy 
ground in which sonio Mahometan saint is resting — 
these are the suct^scors of the "high places'^ or 
aMK:tuariea i»eoiMt«Dtiy4ciioiinocd by the prophets, 
nnd whieh were set np " on ev.^ry high bill and 
under every greca tree " (Jcr. ii. 20 ; Ez. vi. 13). 
28. From the mountiiiiMNn atracture of the Holy 
Land and the cxfraovdiRary vaiiriftAn? in 1* v*! 
of its differeut districts, arises a lurther peculuinty 
most interesting and most charactenstic — namely, 
tha atflOiiva viawi of tlx country which can be 
obtabed from rarfoaa commanding points. The 
number of panoramas which present themselves to 
the traveller in Taleaiine is truly remarkable. To 
afwak.of tha west of Jordm only, foraait of it all ia 
at pre«nt more or le^s utiknown— the prospects fiom 
the height of Bmi nnim, nw H^roOt from the 
Mount of Olives, fiwn Ncby Samwil, flom Bathel, 
from Gerizlm or Eix\l, from JetiTn, Carmel, Tnbor, 
Sofed, the Castle of lUaia^, the Kubbei en iVosr 
above Dsnaascus— are known to many travellers. 
Their peculiar chann resides in th^ir wide extent, 
the number of spots hijtoric-illy remarkable which 
are visible at once, the limpid cleamn of the air, 
wltich IningB tha most distant objeda eompnratively 
dose, and the consideration that in many cases the 
fo t must be standing on the same ground, and the 
ajea reating on Ui« aame spota which iwve been 
•tood npim and gaaed at bf tha moat fianooa pa- 
triarch**, prnpliet.s, ;\i:J heio+'s, of all the successive 
ages in the eveotlul lustory of the country. These 
vk«a ar« a feainn hi wnkh FalcitiiM is perhaps 
•pproifihad bj no olher owmtrj, cottialj hjr no 
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country whose history is at .all t>qual in importance 
to tlic world. 29. A few words rauil l«j auA in 
general deacriptioQ of the maritime lowland, which 
intarrtnaa botwaan tha aaa and tha highlands, .md 
of which debdiad aasotiota will be Ibund under the 
heads of its great divisions. This region, only 
slightlj derated above the level of the Ifeditem- 
ncHkt oiteiidi without inlet I'uptiaB from tUAf%^ 
south of n.-ua, to Mount Caimel. It natur.illy 
divides itaeif into two portions, each of about halt' 
ita length t^tiie kwer one the wider; the vpper 
one ihf- rjiiTower. The lower half is the Plain of 
the i'hiiistmes — ^hiliJ>tii^ or, as the Hebrews called 
it, the Bhefelah or Lowland. The upper half ia the 
Sharon or Saron of the Old and New Tostjimetu^, 
the "Forest country " of Joseph u<i aud the LXX. 
Viewed from the sea this maritime region appeaiu 
aa a long low eoast of white or oxeam-coloured sand, 
its sHg^tTOdtdationa riaingoecasioiially into mounds; 
or cliiFs, which in one or two plac-es, such .-u 7 
and Um khalid, almoat aspire to the dignity of 
headlandi. SO. Sodi ii ita afipeannoe firem with- 
"t. But from within, wlun traver^-d, or ovcr- 
loolced from some point on those blue hills, tlie 
piospeet ia very different. The PhiUatine Plain ia 
on an arernge fifteen or sixteen miles in width from 
the coast to the fir&t begiuuing of the Wit of hiiis, 
whidi ftnna the gradual appio;icl\ to the higliland 
of the mountains of Judah. The Plain is in many 
jmLs almost a dead level, iu othei-s gently uudui- 
ating in long waves; here ,ind there k<w monnda 
or hillocks, (»ch crowiicd with iu village, and noro 
rarely still a hill overtopping the rest, like Tftt 
es-Stfich or Ajl&n, the seat of some fortress vi 
Jewish or Cniaadiag timea. The larger towna, as 
Qasa and Aahdod, whidi stand near the dnre, are 
surrounded witli huge i:roves of olive, sycamore, 
and falm, as in the days of King David (1 Chr. 
jxwVi, 26). The whole plain appears to ooDNst of 
hrown loamy soil, light, but rich, .-md almost with- 
out a stone. It is to this abeencf of stone that the 
disappearance of ita mcient towns and villages i^i to 
be traced. It is now, as it was when the Phdistines 
pos&css^ it, one cuurniuua cornfield; aa ocean of 
wheat covers the wide expanse between the hilla 
md the sand dunes of the sea-shore, without inter- 
ruption of any Jkiad — no break or hedge, hardly 
even a single olive-tree. Its feitility is marvellous ; 
for the ]irod^;ioaB erooa which it raiae* are pit>- 
duoed, tmA probaUy nave been fmkhotd almost 
year by year for the last 40 centuries, without .uiy 
of the appliances which we find necessary for aucoua. 
31. The Pfada of Sharon ia moeh narrower than 
Phillstia. It is about ten miles wide from the sra 
to th« foot of the mountains, wbicb are here ot a 
more abrupt 6ban d m thua thoee of PUlistia, and 
without the intermediate hilly region there occur- 
ring. At the fame time it is more ondolating and 
irregular than the fonner, and c r owe d by afa^ams 
fioin the central hills, some of them of conHderable 
size, and contuuiug water during the whole y«iti. 
The soil is extremely rich, varying from br%ht red 
to deep bkck, and producing enormooa cro|ie of 
weeda or grain, as the case may be. 32. The tract 
of white sand alieaily mentioned as formin:.; the 
shore lino of the whole coast, is gradually encroach- 
ing OD this BMnifioBit region. In the footh it 
h.us buried Askuon, and in the noi tli between Vnr- 
sarea and Jaffii the dance are said to be as much as 
thnavilMwidoind 300 feet high. Itiaprobablo 
that the J«wa'nef«r pennancntly oocnpiea aom 
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than a small portion of this rich aod favoured region. 1 fire miles across. Between the HiUeh and the Sea 
lU priudpBl tiiwiu wtrtt H it trae, allotted to the of Oalilc*. as far a» w« have aof infbnnaitioa^ ft 

dlffei-ent trihn (.fnsh. xv. 45-47; xvi. 3, Gezcr; rontrncts, unci becomes more of an ordinary mr:r.e 
xvii. 11, Dor, (tc.) ; but this was in aiiLicipitiuu ^ or gk-tu It i» ia its third aod lower portion that 
«f die intended conquert (lltt. S-6). 33. In the the vallej assumes its more definite and rfKular 
Romnn times this region wns ccnsidcreJ the pride character. During the greater pail of this p^jrtion, 
ot the country, auJ wme of llw njojit imjxjrtant it is about seven miles wide fi'om lite odc waii to 
cities of the province rtood in it — Caesai^, Aiiti- the other. The ea&tem moantainjs preserve their 
patris, Dioeipoii«. The one ancient port of the Jews, straight iine of direcCoii, and their masuve bori« 
tlM "beaotlful" ritjofjoppa, occupied a position xeotml waU>13(e asp*x-t, duiing nlmost the whole 
central between the Sht ti'lati nml Sharon. K(;.i>ls ; distance. Th*' western mountains ai-e more irregular 
Jed from these various cities to each otlier, to Jeiu» I in height, their slopes lets veitical. ii<teth of Je- 
Miem. Neapolis, and Sebseta tn the interior, and to I fkdw thejr recede Id • kiod ef wide amphitheatre 
Ptohmais and f!ara on the noilh and south. The' and the vnll«>j bccomcstirelre miles broad, a breailth 
comm«'ee ot l>amascus, and, bejond Damascus, of . which it t])enceforwwnl retains to the southon ex- 
Persia and India, passed this wty to Efrrpt, Rome, ! tremitj of the Dead Sea. 98. Baried as it ii 
and the infant colonies of the west; an i thit u-a\}]c Lotween such lofty rant^ics, and jhield^-d ficm every 
and the constant movement of tioopi backwards uud | bicize, the climate of Ute Jord.iu valkjr is extremely 
finwarda must have made this plain one of the | hot and ivlaxing. Its enervating influence is ehoini 
busiest and mo>t jxipulous logions of Syria at the | by the inhabibuiLs of Jericho. Wliothcr th«t? was 
time of Christ. ;J4. The diaiacteristics ah endy i any great aniouut of tultivatioa and h;;bitatjou ia 



described are hardly peculiar to Palestine. Her 
billj eorfoce and geooral height, her rocfcf nouod 
•nd thbi soil, her torrent beds wide ud diy nr the 

greater part t»t" tlic yrar, even her belt of niai ilinie 
lowland — these she shares with other lands, though 
it would perhaps be difficult to find them oaited 

elsewhere. But there is one fiMtuif, as T<*t only 
alluded to, in which she stands alone. This foatuie 
is the Jordan — the one River of the coontry. 83. 

Properly to compiehend thK-, we must ciH our 
eyes lur a tVw niumeutji north and Muth, outside 
the narrow limits of the Holy Laud. From north 
to .-iouth— from Antioch to Akaba at the tip of the 
eastern horn of the Red Sea, Syria is cleft by a dap 
and narrow trench rutming pamllel with the coa^t 
of the Hediterruieim, and dividing, es it' by n fosse 
or ditch, the central mtige of tnaritime highhnds 
from ihoH" fuithvr east. At two points only in its 
length is the trench iatrrrapted : — by the range ot 
Lebeooo end Hennoo, and by the high ground 
south of the Dead Sea. Of the thr ee compaitments 
thus formed, the northem is the valley of the 
Orontes ; the southern is the Wady el-Arabah ; 
while th" roiiti al one is the Viillcy of the .loi dan, 
tiie Arabali of the Hebrews, the Aulun ot" the 
Greeks, and the Ghdr of the Arabs. The central 
of its three divisions is the only one with whiih we 
have at present to do. The river is elsewhere Je- 



tliis region in the times of the Israelites the Bible 
does not sny; but in post-biblictl tames there is 
BO doubt on the point. The palim of Jeridin, aod 

of Abila Copptisite Jericho on the oth«-'r tide of the 
river), aod the extenuve balsam and rose gardens 
of the fermer place, are ppokm of by Jo«ephus, 
who calls the whi le distiict a *' divine spot," 39. 
AU the irrigation necessary for the towns, or for 
the cultivation which formerly edslcd, or still 
exists, in the Gf'Sr, is obtained from the tonenU 
and springs of the w^tern mounUuns. For all 
purposes to which a river is ordinarily applied, th« 
Jordan is UM:-1ehS. Alike useless for irrii^^ntion and 
navigation, it 15 in tact, what its Arabic uumn sig- 
niHcs, nothing but a "great watering place." 4*.K 
But though the Jordan is so anliite a riTer in th* 
Western arose of the term, tt is far less so than the 

iitluT streams of tlie Holy Lanil. It is at loast 
pei-enniol, while, with few csoeptions, th^ aie mere 
winter torrents, rushing and Aamii^ dnriafr the 

i-oiitiir.iance of the rain, and qu'ckl v di yinv; up after 
tlie coiriuienceinent ot summer. For fully hid t the 
year, these '« nvers " or «* broolts," sre often mere 
dry lanes of hot white or prey stone?. 41. How- 
far tile Valley ot" the Jordan was taiployeJ by the 
ancient inhabitants of the Holy Land as a mediuiB 
ofrommunii at ou l>etwet'n the northern and southern 
p.11 of the country we can only conjecture. The 



scribed in detail; but it and the valley thiough > ancient nntioM of this route aj« very scanty. (1.) 
which it rushes down its rztiaordioary descent— j From 2 Cbr. iiriii. 15, we find that the cnptireo 
ntoA be here briefly characterfnd. 36. To speak ! taken fiom Judah by the army of the northern 

fir.t of the Valley. It b-gins with the river at its kiiiiriloni were sent bark from S.tm.rria to Jei ii.vakni 
remotest springs of Hasbeiya on the ^.W. side of ! by way of Jeiicbo. it would seem, however, to 
Hennon, and aeoompanies it to the lowereod of the j hare been the osual road fiom the north to Jeni* 
Dead Sea, a lengtli of about IT'? n sl-s. Daring sali ni ((onip. Luke xvii. 11 with xlx. 1\ (2.) 
the whole of this db^tauce its couiae is stiajgbt,aiid 1 Pomp-y brought his army and siege-ti-ain tioin Dib- 
its direction nearly duo north and south. The mMSM to Jertuakn {M, 40), pest ScythopoUn 
sprinfj? of Hasbeiya arc 1700 feet above the level I and IVlla, to Jericho. (3.) Vesiposiac mnnhed f i cm 
of the MctiiteiTaiiean, mul the noithean end of the! Kmmaus, on the ed^ of the plain of .^harwjj, not 
Dead Sea is 1317 feet below it, so that between j lor eut JIlWiiM, pest Neapolis (A'a6/i»;, down t» 
these two points the valley falls with more or lev- Korene, and thence to .I^ii.-^o. (4) A 1 tun inns, 
regularity through a height of more than 3000 tet-t. il.irtyi (cir. a,d, 600), ana poesiUly Wiiiilald 
But though the mer disnppt-ais at this jioiuf, the I ( a.d. 7J J; followed this route to Jerumlem. (5.) 
vailey still ooatiftnca its de.H-ent below the watci-s Baldwin 1. is said to have jouiiwyed fiom Jericho 
of the Deed Sea till it rmr he* a further depth of 1 to Tiberias witii a caiavan of pilgr ims. (6.) In 
1308 feet. So that the Ixttti ni ot ti;:> [^xtiaoiditmry I our own times the whole lengtli ot the valley has 
crevaMe is actually more than 2ti00 l«et below the j been tiavei^ hy De Bertoo, and by Dr. Aodetwa* 
eorfkce of the ooeen. 37. In width the A>al:ey j hut ;^p|uuently by few if any other trsTdlen. 

varies. In its uppir and shnib/wn- pen f ion. as -I J. .Mi>:iotoiioiis arid uniiivitiiij; iis nnicli of t!ie 
between Beiuas and the hike of UtUch, it is about j Holy Land will appear iiom thie above descriptioa 
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to En^i-h rt'.-wlnni, accustomod to tlje oonstunt ver- 
dure, the fiucocs&ioit of iluwcrs, Innting almost 
thnaghotit the jeoTf th* ample streams and the 
vnriol surface of our own coontiJ-Hm most n- 
member that its aspect to th« tanwlitt* after tlmt 
wt-.u V march of forty \vnr> thion$;h the ilt^sei t, nml 
even hf the skle of the brightest r«coUectioa» of 
Kgypt that th«7 oonid oonjvre op, mint hvn btm 
veiv (liiTomit. They enterc'I llie coiinliy at the 
time of the Pasaover, wbea it was arrayed in the 
fbll flory and freahiieM of its brief springtide, 
before tho scorching sun of summer h.irl hnd time to 
wiUwr ita flowens and embrown its reidurp. Talcing 
all these circumstances into accoutit, ami allowing 
for the bold metnphors of oriental siw-ch, it is im- 
possible Qot to fe«l that thoiu: way worn travelleni 
oonld havt «kaiM M 6ttcr words to express what 
their new country was to them tluui those which 
they so often employ in the accoants of the con- 
quest — "a land flowing witfi milk an>i lioiiey, the 
glory of all lands." 43. Again, the TM-iatioas of 
the wawp g may appear to os slight, and the atme- 
sphere div and hot; but after tho monotonous 
dtroate of £gypti the ** rain <^ iNaven" must have 
heen a moat gmteful novelty in ila two aeaaone, the 
form<'r and the latter — thn oci-nsional snow nnd ice 
of the wiiitei-s of Palestine, and the burst of return- 
ing ipriii must have had iloaUo tho cffiset which 
they would proluce on iho^ awtistomed to sucli 
changes. 44. The contia.st with tlgypt would tell 
nUo in another way. In place of the huge ever- 
flowing river whose only variation was from low to 
high, and from high to low again, they were to find 
themselves in a land of (uoistant aud considerable 
undulation, where the watei-, either of gushing 
spring, or deep well, or flowing stream, could be 
prfK iireil :it tlie most Viuie^l ■ levations. r'v'iinriiic; 
only to bejudiciou:dy husbauded and sJtilfuUy con- 
doled to nod its own way throngh iMd or garden. 
45. It \vil] sepn that, b^'nenth the apparent mo- 
notony, there is a variety in the Holy Land really 
remai^able. There is the variety dtio to tho differ- 
enoe of level between the diffen-nt pnils of the 
oountrv. There is the variety of climate mid ot 
natunl app ta rao eei, fuHy from tho proiiniity of 
the snow-cnpped Hermon aud Lebanon on the north 
and of the torrid desert on the south. Thei'e is also 
the variety which is inevitably produced by the pre- 
sence of the sa»— tho eternal frethnesa and livo* 
Bnese of ooean." 46. Each of these b eootlnnany 
reflectc<l in the Hebrew lifeinture. The contrast 
between the highlands and lowlands is more than 
implied in the habitual finM of ftuw ea rio B, " going 
" to Judah, Jerusalem, Tlehi on ; " goinij; Jo>rn ' 
to Jericho, Capernaum, Lydda, Cwesarea, Gazji, ami 
Egypt. More than this, the difTeranee b maike<i 
uiinii>take.ibly in the t'>j>xi -iphicil terms whuh so 
.ilK'und itj, and uie so pt.i;uliAr to, this liter.ifiiie. 
"The mountain of Judah," "the motmtain of 
Israel," " the mountain of Naphtali," are the names 
by which the three great divisions of the highlands 
arc <le5igiiatt><l. On the other hand, the great low- 
land di«tricu hare each their jwcoliar name. 47. 
The diflTerenMB hi climate are no lep often men- 

t!on""d. Tlie P>alnifsts, Pi>)phefs, and histonc.il 
Books, are fuil of allusions to the herce heat of the 
uidday eon and the dryneaa of tummer; no less 
thnn to the vaiious aoco:rr[ i i'irii:'ii*> of wir.ter. 
Even the bharp alteinations between tlie heat of 
the days and the ooldnemof the ni^la, wbkh atrike 
orery travel ler in FMin^ am OMOtioiMd. 48. In 
Gov. D. B. 
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the preceding desn iption allu«^ion has been made to 
many of the chaiacteristic fipatuies of the Holy 
Land. But it is impossible to close this acoottnt 
without mentioaing a de&ct which la even more 
charaoteriitic— Ha hide of monnmenta and persomd 
relira of the nation who povso-*^! it for so many 
centuries, and gave it its claim to our ^'eueration 
and aflKctien. When eooBpaied with other nationa 
of enn! antii^nity — Egypt, Greece Assyria— 'hr 
conttsttt IS truly remariubk, la Egypt aud Greece, 
and also in Assyria, as liM> aa our knowledge at 
present extends, we find a scries of btn!difig<, reach- 
ing down from the most i«mote and my-'torious 
antiquity, a chain, of which haidly a link is wnnt- 
ing, and which records tiio pro^rws of t)>e jvii>[i1--> 
in civilisation, ait, and reltgiun, as ceilaialy a^s the 
buildings ol the mediaeval architects do that of the 
various nations of modem Europe. But in Pa- 
lestine it is not too much to say that there does not 
pxi^t a sin-^le eilifice, or part of an <xlifice, of which 
we cou be sore that it is of a date anterior to the 
Christian era* And aa witii the buildings so with 
other memoiials. With one exception, the museums 
of Europe do not posses a single piece of pottery or 
metal work, a aingla weapon or nouadioKl tttcosil, 
in ornntncnt or a piece of armour, of Israelite make, 
whicii can give us the least conception oi the mau- 
nem or outward appliance.s of the natiun hi fuie the 
Jate of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The 
coins foiTO the smgle exception. The building 
already mentlmied as being Jewish in character, 
though carried out with foreign details, are the 
following: — ^The tombe of the Kings and of the 
Judi^es -. the buildings known as tlie tombs of .Ab- 
salom, Zecfaariah, Si, Jamefi, and Jehoshaphat ; th« 
roonoUth at Silonn ; the ruined synagogues at Mei- 
ron anil Kefr Biuni. Put there arc two ediHcea 
which seem to bear a character of tlteir own, and do 
net so clearly betray tlie stylo of the West. These 
ai-p, th<' enclosure n-ri i tlie s^icred cave at Hebron ; 
and portions of tlx w>stciu, i>outhen), and eastern 
wilb of tiio Batam at Jerasalem, witii tho vaulted 
p.a<«ige below the Akst. M. Kenan ha? named 
two circumstances which must have had a great 
effect in suppressing ail or ardiitecture amongst 
the ancient Israelites while their very existence 
proves that the people had no genius in that direc- 
tion. These are (I) the prohibition of sculptured 
loprescotatiooa of liTii^ creatures, and (2) the oom« 
maud not to bvrtid a temple anywhere but at Jeru- 
salem.— Tur: GkuLoiiV, — (.>t tlie geol.i-ical struc- 
ture of Rilestinc it has been said with ti uth that 
otir infinmation is but imperfect and indisttoct, and 
that much time must ela|i9c, and many a chemhed 
hypothesis be sacriticed, bdbre a satisfactory explan- 
ation can be arrived at of ita more remarkable 
pheuomein. 1 . The main souicef of our knowledge 
are (I) the obaiervations contained iu the Travels of 
Russegger, an Austrian geologist and mining en- 
gineer who visited this anioni;»t olhcr countries of 
the East in 1836-8; (2) the Uepoi t of H. J. Ander- 
son, M.D., an .American j^logist, who accompnied 
Captain Lynrh in his ex]>lomtion of the Joidan and 
the Dead Sen ; and (3) the Diary of Mr. H. Ptoole, 
who visite-l Palestine on a mi.ss;on for tlie TSriti.sh 
govemment in ld36. None of theae contain any- 
thing approaching a comphrte investigation, either 
a* to extent-or to detail of ob-erv ifon-. 2. From 
the repoits of these ob!>ervci"s it appears tliat 
the Hdly Load is a much^tufbed mountahiens 
tnci of liBMitoDe of tha Mcondair period (iunnio 
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Mid cretaceous) ; the southern oShoot of the chain 
of Lebanon ; elerated consideinbly above the »ea 
Imd'f with partial interrapUona tVom tcrtiaiy md 
baadtie depcaita. It la part of • vaattmaa «f llni«- 

stx;>:^e, ttretchins; iu evciy liiievtion t-xcejit west, far 
beyond the limits of the Holy Ijud. The whole of 
Sjria fa deft from north to loath by a atrwght ere> 
Tas8« of hkhIi L-vte width, but extending in the 
southern portion of it» centre division to a truly 
remarkahia depth (2695 ft.) halow the aea lerel. 
Tilts CTprassfl, which contains the pnncipal water- 
course o£ tiie country, is aluo the moat exceptional 
ri-atiire of its geology. It may hav« been volcanic 
in its origin ; the result of an upheaval from beneath, 
which has tilted the limestone back on each side, 
leaving this huge split in the strata ; the volcanic 
force having aloppad abort at that Doiat ht the 
(^ration, witheat intruding any volcanie rwkM fnto 
the fissure. Or it may have Ixt-n eicivatfd Ly the 
gradual action of the ocean during the immense 
periodi of geological operation. The lattar anwart 
to be the opinion ot' Dr. And> i-sori ; but fuilher ex- 
amination is oeoes^ary before a positive optsion can 
bo praDOQiMMd. 8. The LimeatMM conuU of two 
strata, or rather groups of stmfa. Thi? tipper one, 
which usually meets the eye, over the whole country 
from Hebron to Hcrmon, is a tolerably solid atoM, 
varying in colour fiom white to reddish brown, 
with very few fossils, inclining to crystalline struc> 
ture, and abounding in caverns. Its general surfiice 
ha» been formed into nntlr rooodad hills, separated 
by narrow valleys of dmndatioa oentafonally spread- 
ing into small pliiiiis. 4. This limestone is often found 
crowned with chaJic, rich in flintx, the remains of a 
depoait wbloh probably once ooTered a gi-eat portion 
of the country. 5. Near Jerusalem the ma.v< of the 
ordiuary limestone i* often mingled with large bodies 
of dolomite (magnenan limectone). It ia notatmtified. 
G. Tiii^ lower stratum is in two divisions or series of 
beds — the ujipir, dusliy in colour, contorted and ca- 
Ternoiis like that just de■eribad,btttmorefem:l^l^ 
—the lower one dark gi'ey, compact and solid, and 
ehancterised by abundant fossils of cufcim, an extimrt 
echinus, the spines of which are the well-known 
'*oUvea" of the convents, Tho lower formation 
diiferB entirely in ebanietcfr fVom the upper. Instead 
of sniCM'Ii, ( ninioni'l.'.c-', swelling outiiues, every- 
thing here is rugged, ^inted, aud abrupt. 7. Alter 
tbo Umertone had reerived the general Hum which 
ili aarfiKe still retains, but at a time far anterior to 
tmy historic period, it vva& pieiml and bi-ukeo by 
lai-ge eruptions of lava pushed up from beneath, 
whirli li.is lookcn up and ovorflowe<i the stralifif<J 
be<is, .and now a]i|<ea;s, in the tbrni of Iwaalt oi trap. 
8. On the wot of .lordan these volcanic rocks ha%'e 
been hitherto found only north of the mountains of 
^miaria. They are Hrst encounteivd on the south- 
western side of the Plain of Esdraelon. There seem 
to have been two centrea of eruptioii: ooe^ and that 
HtB moat MMient, at or about the Jrnm ffattin (the 
traditional Mount of Bejititude>), when. c the btream 
liowed over the declivities of the limeatooe to- 
ward* the lake. The other — the more recent — 
was more to the north, in the neighbourhood 
of Safed. 9. The voicnnic action which in pie- 
hiatorio times pmji^cd this basalt, baa bft its later 
traces in the aucient recoids of the rountry, and is 
even ;>tiil active in the I'oim of earthquakes. The 
rocks tactweeo Jerusitlem and Jeridi^> sii< w many 
an evidence of these convuiiion.s. Two earth- 
qukn only are recoided as having afi'ectcd Jem- 
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salon itself — that in the reign of Uzziah, and th.tt 
at the time of the crucifixion, when " the ixh ks 
were rent and the rocky tomfaa torn open" (Matt, 
xxriL 51). 10. But in addition to earthqoakes. 

the hot salt and fetid sprin<:^ which are found at 
Tiberiaa, Callirhoe, and other qpota along the valley 
of the Jonlno, and round tho basiM of italaksa,and 
the rock-salt, nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea 
are all evidencea of volotoio or plutonic actioa. 
11. lo the Jordan Yatley tho bMdt ia frequently 
encountered. Here, as befoi-e, it is deposited on 
the limestone, which forms the substratum of the 
whole country. On tho weatei n side of the lowtor 
Jordan and Dead .'^ea no volcmic fomiations hav* 
been found. 12. It is on the east of the Joid^ 
that the moat extensive and remai LiIde develop- 
meota of hoMOoi nicka m iband. Over a laife 
portioB of the anrfioe from Tlttnieaa to tiie lati> 
tude of the .south of the Dead Sea, aud even Ivvcnd 
that, they occur in the greateat abundance all over 
the anrfiwe. Tho limartono, boworar, alill onderlioi 
the whole, l^. The tertiary and alluvi.-il U>ls re- 
main to be noticed. These are chiefiy remarkable 
in the neighbouiiiood of the Jordan, as Ibrminf tho 
floor of the valley, and as existing along the cri n'se, 
and accumulaU.'d at the mouths, of the torrents wii:<.h 
deliver their tributary streams into the river, and 
into the still deeper caldron of the Dead Sea. 14. 
The floor of the Jordan Valley is desoibed by Dr. 
Anderson IS I xhibiting thiot^hout more or less dis- 
tinctly the traoea of two independent temo«b The 
upper one ia much the broader of the two. It cx- 
ten<ls Iwick to the fa^e of the limestone mountaina 
which foitn the walls of the valley on east and wcat. 
fieiow this, varying in depth from 50 to 150. Art, 
is the second terrace, which reaches to the channel 
of the Jordan, and, in Dr. Anderson's opinion, 
has been caonvntad by the river itaelf before it had 
.shrunk to its present limits when it tilU\l the whole 
spfu% between tlie eastern and w^tcni fac«s> of ti>e 
upper teriTioe. The inner side of both upper and 
lower terrains is funowed out into'conical knolls, 
by the torrents of the raius descending to the lower 
level. All along the channel of the river are found 
mounds and low diffii of oaBgbnMnimt *Bd faceeciaa 
of various agen, and more vnTiooscompeaitioii. 15. 
i^ound the mni%;in of the Deail Sea the tertiary l>eJA 
assume larger and more important proportions than 
by tho ooozw of die river. The marla, gypsites, 
and conglomerates continue aloni; the base of the 
we»ttiiu cliff aa far a» the Wady beLbeh, where they 
atuin their grenlcit dcvtlopmeot. South of this 
they torm n sterile wnste of brilliunt white m.ul 
uud bitter salt flakee ploughed by the rain-ton t;iit> 
from the height* into plnnndai wad oMiiha. At 
the south-eastern comer of the sea, sandstones begin 
to display themselves in great profusion, and extend 
noithwaid beyond Wady Zurka Main. IG. The 
rich alluvitl aoil of the wide piauM which form the 
maritime portion of the Holy Land, and olao diat of 
Ks'Iiaeloii, Ceniie.sai eth, and other amilar plains, 
will complete our sketch of tlie geology. The fonmr 
of then diatrlefai if n regioo offrom eight to twelve 
miles in width, intervening between the central high- 
lands and the sea. It is formed of washings from 
those hiehlni ds, brottgbt down by the heavy raina 
which fall in the winter month". The "oil Is alipht 
loiuuy muid, red in some places, .irni deep bbck ia 
others. 17. Tho plain of (leunasareth is under 
similar conditions, except that its outer edge in 
bounded by the lain inatcad of the ocean. 18. Tli» 
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Ahia of Etdraelon lies l«fwoen two nirg« of high- 
umd, with a third (the Inih tieparating it from tiie 
plain of Akka), at its north-west end. Tlw idl of 
this piftin is aiso volcanic, tiioiiijh not so purely so 
as th.-it ofGeuue^etb. 19. Bitumen oraspbaltum, 
ciilled by the Arabs el hummar (the ' slime ' of Gen. 
.Ti. 3), is only met with in the ^Milley of JorJiin. At 
lI-ijlK-ija, tlie most remote of tbe wuices of tl»e 
rirer, it is obtained from pits Of wells which are 
sank throqgh a maas of bituminoaf earth to a depth 
of ahoat 1 80 feci. It is alto found in snuill fhtgments 
on the sboro of the Do:iJ Sea, ;ird c>ccn.sionally, 

though rarely, very large masses of it aie discovered 
B<m&g in the ivat«r. 20. Snlphtir it fbnni on 

the W. aiul liiul S.K. portions i-f the slioie of the 
Dead Sea. Nitre is rare, ftock-salt abounds in 
hrfemUMB. Tbe salt motind of Kaihm UtAan 
at the southern en<! of the Dead Sea is an enormous 

?>i]e, 5 milo.s long by 2| broad, and ftooie hundred 
eet in height. —The Botant. — ^The Botany of 
Syria a-'nl Palestine differs but little from that 
of Minor, which i» one of the mo&t ricl» aud \ 
varied oo the globe. What differences it pmenU 
are due to a slight admixture of Persian fornu on | 
the eastern frontier, of Ai-abian .ind Egyptian on the 
southern, and of Arabian and Indian titipiail plants 
in the k>w torrid depremoo of the Jordaa and Dead 
Sm. On tho ocMr haai, Fdestioe fbrtus the 
southern ami etv>tern limit of tbe Asia Minor Hora, 
and oontaios a multitude of tiiees, shrubs, and herbs 
-fhat advanoe no liirtber aonA and east Owing, 
however, to thegeogmpIiic.il j.x)^ition ami th<.' mouu- 
tninoos character ot' Asia Minor and t»yria, the 
mtSn ftalaiw of ^Mr Bom ara eawntialty Hediter- 
ranean-European, and not Asi.itic. As el&e where 
throughout the Me<bterraiuan legions, Syria aud 
Faleatio* ware eriedrstly once thickly covered with 
forests, which en tiie lower h;ii.s and plains have 
been either cntirtly removed, or else rciluced to the 
ixmdition of brushwood and copse ; but which still 
aboond on the moantains, and along certain p^rts of 
tbe SM'^oatt. The flora of Syria, so far as it is 
known, may b« roughly classed under three prin- 
a|ial Botaakal iKioni, oorraqModiiig with tbe phv* 
mm dianMsten of the country. These are (1), the 
western or scri -board half ofSyiia aud Palestine, in- 
^loding the lower vallm of the Lebaooa and Anti- 
LefaanoQ, tbe plab of Coele-Syria, Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judea. (2) The deseit or ejisteni half, which 
includes the east flanks of the Anti- Lebanon, the 
plain of DaiQnscua, the Jffirdtai and Dead Sea valley. 
(3) The middle and upper mountain regions of 
Alouui Ca&ius, aud of Lebanon above J4<)0 feet, 
and of the Anti -Lebanon above 4000 feet. These 
Botanical regions present no definite boundary 
Ifne. I. Western Syria and Pdestine.—The flora 
throughout this district is made np of such a mul- 
titude of different &miUw and gcneia of plants, that 
•It la not «asf to dlaraelcrlae It I17 the mention of a 
few. Amongst trees, oaks are by far the most pre- 
valentf and are the only ones that form oontiauooa 
WMda, enept the Fkm morlf Ana and P. Bdtep' 
etuis (Aleppo Pine). Tlic most prevalent oak is the 
Qitercus pseudo^xKofervt, It is called holly by 
many travelkn, and Qmtm Ife» hf oIlMn, both 
very different trees. Q. psendo-coccifera \y jwrhaps 
the commoneet plant lu all .Syria and Palestine, 
covering as a 1am dense bush many square mnee 
of hilly country everrwhfie, but rnrely or never 
growin^n the plains. 1 1 seldom becomes a large tree. 
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in the case of the famous oak of Mami e, it is allowed 
to attain iu full size. The only other oaks that are 
common are the Q. rnfcctoria (a gall oak^ and Q» 
Aegihps. The Q. tn/N^orsa 'is a small dedduons- 
leaved tree, found here and there in Qaltlee, Samaria, 
and on the Lebanott. Q, JLtgitops again is the Ya- 
lonia oak; a low, very stout-trunked stuitly tree, 
common in Galtlec, and especially on Tubor and 
Carmel. This, Dr. Hooker is inclined to bdloft, 
is the oak of Baihan.. The beta of the genm 
Pistaeia rank next in abnndanoe to the Oak, and 
of thise there are three species in Syria, two wild 
and most abundant, but the third, P. teru, which 
yielda the weil*known pbfadiie nut, very rara. 
The Carob or Locu-st-tn*, Ccratonii Siliipia, ranks 
perhaps next in abundance to the foregoing trees. 
The oriental Plana la fiur fiom uncommon, and 
though generally cultivated, it is to all appearance 
wild in the valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non. The Sycamera^g is common in the ndglw 
bourhooi rf towns, and nMiins a large size; its 
wood is uiucJi umkI, e&peaaliy in Egypt, where the 
mammy-cnMt ma formerly made of it. Poplars, 
especially the aspai and white poplar, are extremely 
common by sti'eams. The Walnut is more common 
in Syria than in Palestine. Of large native shrubs 
or smaU trees ahmoet vniveiaallj spread over the 
distriet are, Athviat JbtdratXng^ which ts common 
in the hilly country from Hebron north wan! ; Cra- 
taegm Annia, which grows equally in dry rocky 
expoaona, aa «a th« Honnt of Ollvea, and In oool 
mountain valleys. Cypresses arc common about 
vilh^es. Zizyphm Spina- Christi, Chri^st's Thorn— 
often called jujnbe-~ua Kuhk of tlw Aiaba, is moat 
common on dry open plains, as that of Jericho. 
Tiie raliums acul^aius, a!&o called Chiist's Thorn, 
resembles it a good deal, but is much less > nunon; 
it abounds in the Anti-Lebanon. St'/rax officinaUs, 
which used to yield the famous Storajc, abounds in 
•ill paiis of the country where hilly. Tamarisk is 
common, hot aeUom attains a large siae. (Heander 
clafma a aeperato notice, fmai its great beanty and 
abundance; lining the banks of the streams and 
lakes in gravel^^^koee, vA bearing a prafhsioa 



of bloaaoma. Other etill imaller hot ftraUtar 

shrubs are Phyllyraea^ Rhamnus alatemm, and 
others of that genua. Rhus Coriaria, sevei-al leguro* 
inoos shroba, aa Jbiagyris foMbt^ Cttljfcotom and 

Genista : Cot-'nctistcr, the common bramble, dog- 
ru^e, iuid hnvvthuni, KUieagnus, wild olive, jMCuim 
Ewxtpaeum, Vit«x agms-castus, sweet bay (^Lamntt 
nohilis\ Ephedra, Clematis, Gum-Cistns, and tha 
caper plant. Of planted trees aud large shrubs, 
the first in importance is the Vine, which is most 
abundantly cultivated all over the country, and 
produces, as in the time of the Canaanites, enormous 
bunches of grapes. This is especially the case in 
the southern distiicta; those of Eshool beiag still 
particularly fionous. Next to the vine, or even In 
some resfiects its superior in importance, l,u.'^s iln^ 
Olive, which nowhere grows in .greater luxuriaooe 
md abnndanoa than in Pklesttos, when the oKva 
orchards form a prominent feature throughout the 
landscape, and have done so from time inomemorial. 
It is perhaps most skilfyiy and carefully cultivalad 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron. The V\i forms 
another most important crop in Syria and rab*stiQe, 
and one whidi is apparently greatly iuci^ng in 
extent. The early figs, which ripen about June, 
are reckoned especially good. The summer figs 
acam lipCD la Annrit and a third crop apnai* 

2X3 
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•till later when the leaves are thed ; thcae are occ- 
donallj gatbertd ax late as Jannarf. The quince, 
apple, almond, walnut, pench, and npricot, are all 
moitt abundant field or orchard crops. The pome- 
granate growa everywhere ns a ban: bnt, like the 
orange, Kiaeagnus, and other l«s commoTi jilants, 
IK tuui% ut't*!U seeti in pixleiu than in fields. Tlic 
Baoaoa is only found near At IMtttamacAn, 
Dates are not frequent: thej are most annmrn at 
CaifTa and Jaffa, where the fruit ripeoi. Of th« 
well-known palm-grove of Jericho no ti w is stand- 
ing. The Opuntia, or Ihrickir Pear, is most abund- 
ant throughout Syria. It is in genetal use for 
hi'fgintj, and iU well-known fniit is eitensivi ly 
eaten by ail daaes. Of dj a ■s tuff s the Carthamus 
(Safflower) and Indigo are both csolthnatad; and of 
teitiles, Flar, Hemp, and Cotton. The Carob, or 
St. John's Bread {Ceratonia Siliqua)^ 1ms alrmdy 
been mentioned amongst the conspicuous trees. The 
Cislus or Rock-rc>*L' is t)ie shn h from which Gnin- 
Lalxlanum wa* collected in ll i slands of Catidia 
and CfftfU, With reg:irii 1 t i '^ rich and varied 
herbonons regetation of We&t Syria and Palestine, 
it b diificnlt to afford any idea of its nature to the 
tinglish non-lx>tsnical reader. The plants continued 
in this botaoical region probably numbtr not kts than 
IKNX) or {tSOO, of which perhaps 500 are British 
wild flnweis. The most abundant natural families 
of plants in West Sviia and Palestine are — (1) Le* 
^wn^MMf, (9) Cbmpoadfiw* (8) XoUntef, (4) 
Cruciferae; after wliiih come (5) Umbelliferart 
(6) Carmphyileae, {7) Bi/ragitnae, (8) Scrophu- 
Mrdww,^) GramiMoe, and (10) Liliaceae. — (1.) 
LeguminOioe abound in all situations, e>peci.illy tlie 
goaera Trifoliuiiiy TrijoneUof Medicago, Lotus, 
MbWi and Olro6us, in the richer soils, and Astragalus 
In enormous profunoD in the drier and more barren 
districts. Ov the shrubby Ltgwninoaae there are 
a lew species of Qenistn, Ct/tisits, Ononis, Retama, 
AnagyriMt Calycotomtt CormiUaf and Aeacia. One 
species, Uta CamfanKt, is arborsona.'^ (2.) Com- 
}Ki^if':'\ — No family of plant-; more strikes the ob- 
server than the Compositaet from the vast abund- 
anoe of thistlea and MQtavrfaa and otiher sprinf 
plants of the same tribe, which swaim alike over 
the richest plains and most stooy hills often tower- 
ing Mgb abofo all other berbooeoas vegetation. We 
can only mention thp genera Centanrca, Ecfi{n>j>3, 
Onopordum, Cirsiuin^ Cifitaro, and Ca/xliim, as 
bang eminently conspicuooa tfaair numbers or 
dac.— (3.) Labiatas form a promraent feature 
everywhere, and one all the more obtnisive from 
the fragrance of many of the genera.— (4.) Of Cru- 
eifercu hen ia little to icmark. Among the moat 
notlosaMe an the gigantio nmstard, whididoes not 
differ from the common mustard, Sin^pi's niijra, 
save in aize, and the A n a st a t ioa hierockunticOf or 
f«se of Jeriebo^(5.) UmbtUifirm pnsant little to 
remark on save the abuucT.mce of fennels and Bu- 
pleuntma. The grey and spiny Ekryugiam^ so 
abandant on all the arid hills, betonga t» Ibis order. 
—(6.) CaryophyUcac also arc not a very conspicu- 
ous order, though so numerous that the abundance 
of pinks, SUene and Saponaria, la n marked Aatnxe 
to the 1^ of the botauist. — (7.) The Borwjineae 
are for Cm roost part aimual weeds.— ^8.) OiScro- 
phuiarineae the principal genera are Scn^htUaHa, 
Veronica, Linaria, and VtHxucum (Mulleins). — 
(9.) Grasses, though verynaroerons in species, sel- 
dom affonl a sward as in moister and col le; r"^-!r,r,s. — 
(10.) Liiiaoeas,— The varictj and beno^ of this 



order in Syria is prhaps nowhere exceeded, and 
es)iecially of the bulb-bearing genera, as tulips, fritiU 
lai its, squills, gngens, &c. — Fern* are extremely 
scarce, owing to tlie dryness of the dimat.-, and most 
of the spedea belong to the Lebanon tlom. One of 
the mo5t memorable plants of this region, and inde^ff 
in Uie whole woi 11. is the celebrated Papyrus ol the 
nucicnts i^Papj/riis antiquorum), which is said ooca 
to have grown on the banka of the lover Kile, but 
whidi is nowhere foond now tn AfKca north of dm 
trapics. Of other Cryptogamic plants little i» 
known. CvanrUtaoKMf though not included under 
any of the above beads, are a very frequent order 
i:. 1 ia. Of plants that cortribn'i' l.'.v._'»>!y to that 
»howj character for which the hei lage of Palestine 
is fimioaSi may be mentioned AdbnA, Bmmeulm 
Asiaticus, and others ; Ancmmr ayronnHn, pfTP'w, 
Glmtdam, MaWiiola, Molcoimia, Aiytsum, £f 
scutella, ffelimtAemttm, Cistus, the caper plant* 
nnny pinks, Sil<7i>\ Sap>:maria, and G^jpsophila y 
vai-ious rhloxfs, mallywi, Latatera, J/yperxaani 
many geraniums, Erodiums, atid Zegummosat^ 
and Lakiatae far too numerous to individualize; 
SciAiosa, Cephahria, chrysanthemums, Pyrcthnan^ 
fnulas, AchUUas, CalenJ'ihix, Ccnt vireis. Tnrj<^ 
pogons, Scortoneras, and Crepit ; manr ooUe Com- 
pawdas, cyclamens. CmoohvH, A»tMam, i}m»- 
mas, and Echiunv, Acanlh-s. Vcrh<i^i~<tms (most 
con^picuoodj), Yeronioas, Cclsiatt Nyosyammi 
many Arvm In avtnnn, ordils and 0]^rgt In 
spring ; Narcissus, Tazetta, irises, Pancratiims, 
Sternbergia, Gladiolus ; many beautiful crocuse* 
and colchicum?, squills, T^dipaoculut-solis, Gageas, 
rritillaries, Alliums, Star of Piethlehem. M'lscan's, 
white lily, Hi/acinVifts orientulis, BcUetdias, auJ 
Asphod/li. — II. Botany of Eastern Syria and 
Palestine. — We must confine our notice to the 
valley of the Jordan, that of the Dead Sea, and 
the country about Damascus. Nowhere can a better 
locality be found for showing the contrast between 
the vegetation of the easteni and wMtsm distjicts 
of' Syria tlian in the neighViom hood of Jerusalem. 
To the west and south of that city the valleys arc 
full of the dwarf oak, two khids of Fklaeta, hmOm 
SiniloT, ArbuttLi, ro^, Aleppo Pine, Phnmsats, 
Phyllyraca, bramble, and Crataegus A>xtnia, For 
tlie first few miles eastward Ae olive g)ove« coa« 
linue, and hei-e and there a carob and ientisk or 
sycamore occurs, but beyond Bethany these are 
scarcely seen. On descending 1000 feet below the 
level of the sea to the valley of the Jordan, th« sub- 
tropical and desert vegetation of Aiabia and West 
Asia is encountered in full force. Many plants 
wholly foraigtt to the western district suddcaly ap> 
pear, and the flom is that of the whole dry eoanto7 
as far ea.st as the Panjab. The cmmor.est plar.t is 
the ZUyi^vt Sfina-Chridif or nubk of the Araba, 
forming bushes or small trew. Scared^ has aband- 
ant, ami a-s Lavge, is the Balanites Ac pjptiica, 
whose fruit yields the oil called zttk by the .\rabss, 
which is reputed to posms hmling properties, and 
which may possibly be alluded to a-i Balm of Gilead. 
Tamarisks are most abandant. Amcin Furmsiana 
Is very abundant, and celebrated for the delicioon 
fragrance of its yellow flowers. Capparis /pino^a^ 
the common aiper plant, flourishes everywhere in 
the JeniaB valley. Alhagi mamrorvm is extremely 
oommcn ; as is the prickly Solanum Soiamtmtm^ 
with purple flowers and globular jrelloir fHdta, 
commooly known as the 1>cm^ -S>a .ipple. On the 
banks of ths Jordan itself the arboreous and ahrahbj- 
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rf»;X< tntion cTiiefly consists of Populns Krtphratica, ' 
tamarisk, Osuris alba, Pmploca, Acacia vera, 

Capparis tpinota. As the i^ronn'! bmjm«>s saline, 
AtripUx JIalimus aud Luge SUttices (sm-pinks) 
apipear in vast abundance. Other very tropical 
pl.mts of this reginu are Z'/i)nj,hij!hun coccinettm, 
MoerhatiUf Ittdi-jv/cra ; several AiUrageUi^ Ccusias, 
Of/mnocarpum, aud Xitraricu At tka anne time 
thoroughly European forms are cotnmoo, especially 
in wet places ; as dock, mint, VeronioOt Anagallis, 
an' I Sium. One remote and little risited spot in 
this tff^oa is particolarlj celebrated Sat the tropical 
diuracter <if ito vegetatioo. Thfs it fh« mall valley 
of Hngedi (Ain-jidi^. It ishoie that the Silr uhr t 
Fenica, suppowd Of name to be the mustard-tree 
«f Scripture, grewB. Tbedienalinmeifialdf anraad 
the De:i<J Sea present abundance of vegetation, though 
almost wholly of a saline character. -»I II. ITora of 
the Middle and Upper Mountain ife^Amr i^Sifria. 
— Tlie oak forms tiie prevaltnit arboi eoits rcpetntion 
of this region below 5000 ft-et. The Querais 
psatdo-coceifera and infectoria is not seen much 
above 3000 feet, nor the Valonia oak at so great 
an elevation ; but above these heights seme magni- 
ficent species occur. A t the same elevations junipers 
beooDHt eoamioat bat the spedcs hare not been 
•atisfiietanly tanik mU Bnt the most mnarlcable 
plant of the iij>jM?r re^'Ion is Ci?itainlY < i <l:»r. 
Lastly, the flora of the upper temperate and alpoe 
Syrian moonlaina dnMiids mne notioa. At bdbra 
TemArkc?<], no |i.irt of the Lebanon pit>sents a veget- 
ation at all similar, or even analogous, to that of 
the Alps of Euro{>e, India, or Korth Arocriot. At 
the elevation of* 4<>00 feet on the I. br^non many 
plants of the middle aud notthern latitudes of 
EoTope commence, amongst which the most coa- 
spicuons are hawthorn, dwarf elder, dog-rose, ivy, 
4)utcher'8 broom, a variety of the berberry, honey- 
suckle, maple, and jasmine. A little higher, at 
^7000 occatCoUmeatUrt BhoMaidrim p9iUi- 
cum, primrose, Daphu (HeoHn, wvaral other 
roses, Poteriam, Junipcrus c . ,7, an A , foeiidiasima 
(or exulta), aud cedar. Still higher, at 7-10,000 (L, 
there is 00 dirubby ^-e<;etation, properly so oalied. 
At the elevation nf s -OuUO ft. the b«utifal silrery 
Vtcia cane^ns loims large tufla of }KiIe hhic, 
where scarcely aDjrthiOf elae will grow. The nH>^t 
boreal forms, which arc confined io the clelts of 
rocks, or the Tidoity of jjatchcs of snow above ' 
MOOQ (l., are Dnftot, Arenaria, one small Poten- 
tilla, a Fe»tttca, an Ardns like abaina, and the 
Oxyria reaiformts, the only deddefljr Arctic type 
in the whole country. No doubt Ciyptogamic 
plants are sufficientlT nameroos in this region, but 
none have Imcb ooileeted eterpt Aana, anongst 
■which are Ci/sloplens frajilis, Poli/podiumvulgaref 
^mhrodiim pailidam, mi Polji$ticktm angulare, 
«200i4)or.^It will he mffieleBt to <Us article to 
give « general 5uixer of tl;" CiKi a nf Palestine, as 
the reader will tinu moi'e particular information in 
the several articles which trait of the various ani- 
mals under their mpective names.— Ifnnwn i^ki. — 
The Chciroptfra ( bats) are probably reprc^nted in 
Palestine by the species which are known to occur 
in Egypt and Syria, but we want precise inform- 
ation on this point. Of the Ins«ctxvora we find 
hedgehogs (Erinaceus Europevs) and moles ( Tolp<i 
vulgarity T. coeca (?) ) : doubUcM the fiunil r of 
wieiimt^lknm)i$ alao Rp««inteilv hot w« }$A 
infmnathau Of the OanUvora are still seen in the 
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Lebanon, the Syrian bear (Ursus Fi/ruicus), nni 
the panther (^Leopardus varita). Jackals and foies 
araconmioo; tiie hyena and wolf are also eeeasiea* 

ally ob-si^ vr-! ; the badger (Mf'ks t'rxus) h also 
said to occur in i'alcstine ; the iion is no longer a 
i^ident in Palestine or Syria. A species of squirrel 
{Sciurus S;truiais), which the .\mbs term Orki' 
daun, " the leapei," lias been noticed on the lower 
and middle parts of Lebanon ; two kinds of h:u^ 
Lepu8 St/riacus, and L. Aegyptiiia ; rats and mice, 
which are said to abound ; the jerboa {Jjipua 
Aeijypttus) ; the porcupine (^Tt/sfrir cristata) ; Uic 
shm-taiicd fiddnnooie (Artioola agmtii)ftMj be 
cotmdered m flw repreantativee the JtodtnHa. 

Of the Pachi/denwjta, the wild boar (Sns s<;n/'i), 
which is frequently met with on Tabor aod httle 
Hennon, appears to he the only living wild ix« 
ample. The Syrian hyrar is now but raiclv 
seen. There does not appear to be at pment any 
wild OX in Palestine. Dr. Thomson states that 
wild gi)at,s (Ibex?) are still fsee 1 Sam. xxiv. 2) 
frequently seen ia the rocks of Kngedi. The pizellc 
{OazeUa dorcas) occurs not unfrequently in the 
Holy Land, and is the antelope of the country. The 
Arabs hunt the gazelles with greyhound and falcon ; 
the fallow-deer [I'ania vulgcaria) is sa;d to Ije not un- 
frequently observed. Of domestic animals we need 
only mention the Arabian or one>huinped camel, 

asses, ail 1 m ii! ;^, and horses, all of which nre in gen- 
eral use. The bulfalo (Jiubaim iwffalo) is common. 
The w of the conntry b small and nnrigbtly in 
the neighboiirhooxl of Jerusalem, but in the richer 
pastures the cattle, though unall, are not unsightly ; 
the common sheep of Palestine is the brmd-tail 
(Oris laticaud'tius), w\t\\ its varieties; poats are 
extremely comraou everywheie.—^vcs.— Palestine 
abounds in numerous kinds of birds. Vultnmi, 
eagles, fidoons, kites,, owls of different kinds, repre- 
sent the Raptorial order. Of the smaller birds 
may be mentioned, amongst others, the Meropa 
Ftniim^ th« QnyM Ep^t the 8itia Sj/riaca or 
Mmatian mithatdi, several kinds tX^friadae^ the 
Cinwjris osra, 1 Palestine snnhird, the Ixos xan^ 
thapygoSf Puleatiue nightingale, the Am}idnu 3Hs- 
tnmUt w glossy starling, discormd 1^ Ifr. Tri»> 
tram in the poi ge of the Kedron ; the sly and wary 
Cniteropm chalybeus, in the open wooded di&trict 
near Jericho ; the jay of Palestine {Qarrulus mebh 
wjce/'h'jlus ' ; klnt;fivhei-s (Ccrijc rudis, and peiiiaps 
Ak'cdo ispida) nbonnd about tiie lake of Tiberias 
and in the streams above ttaHnlth{ the raven, and 
carrion crow ; the Pastor rosera, or locust-bird ; tha 
common cuckoo; several kinds of doves; sand- 
grouse {Pterocles), j>artriii:es, francolins, quaiU, 
the great bastard, stoiks, both the black and white 
kinds, seen often in llodks of^ some hnndreds; 
herons, cnrlews, pelicnns, Si^a-swallows {Stfnuj), 
gulU, lie. ttc^Reptilia. — Several kinds of lizards 
{Samt) 1%» Zaeeria iMttoit lin., to nrf 

common in ruined walls. Tfi? Waran el fiord 
{Psammoaaurus scinciis) is very common in the 
deserts. The common Greek tortoise {Teitnilo 
(7r<n'c i) Dr. Wilson observed at the sources of the 
Jordan; ficsb-wattr tortoises (probably £inm Cas- 
puxx) are found abundantly in the upper part of 
the coantrj in the streams of Rsdraelon and of the 
higher Jordan valley, and in the laltee. The cha* 
meleon {^Chatneleo vulgaris) is <»mmon ; the cro<()- 
dile dees not oocur in Palestine; the Monitor 
NIMkut baa donhUees been conlbwided with it. 
la the aoath of FMbia eepedallj nplika of 
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rarioas kind^ abound ; besides thos« already vaea- 
tiOMdt m large Acantkodaci^flus frequents old 
buildings; a large species of UrorrKiatix, at least 
two species of Gecko {Tarentola), a Gongylus 
{pcellatits ?), several other AcnnViodactyH and Seps 
tridactylus have been observed. Of Ophidians, 
there is more than one species of Echidbta ; a Naia, 
fereral Tropidonoti, a Coronella, a Coluber {tncir^ 
gatui?i occur ; vid on the aoutheni frontier of the 
land tlM desert ftnn Cerattu BuMlqidtlit has 
l>wn obsorvoil. Of the B ttr ichui we have little 
ioformation beyond that supplied by Kitto, viz. 
fhaffivi^ (JBoMd etevhiUa) wAojuti In tlw nMrshr 
pools of I'alestine ; that they are of a Iai"ge size, 
but are not eaten by the inhahit-ints. The tree-frog 
{Htjta) and tc«d (Bufo) ay; also reiy common.— 
Pisces. — Tfi.? principal kinds which are caught off 
thu ihorti of the Mediterranean are supplied by the 
lamilies i^^poriif jtf, PcrcidUu, Scviii'>cj-iliie, Raladai, 
and Pleuronectidae. The Sea of Caliltu hns be«>n 
always celebrated for it* fish. Burckhardt sajs 
the most common species are the binny ( Cyprinua 
lepidottu), and ft lish called Meaht^ which ha de^ 
scribes as belnf a fbot long aTtd 5 inches hroad, with 
a flat lx>iJy like tli-' sole. Tlic T^'/ujj' is a spfcii'.s 
of barbel; it is the Barbus Binni of Cut. and 
Yalene.; the Jf«aU b ondonbtedly a spedea of 
Chromius, one of the Lajn'Jae, n 1 i jjeihaps 
identical with the C. A'iiolicus. iJonoeminz the 
other diviaioiM of the admal kingdom we nare 
little informat'on. MolhiS':s are numerous. The 
Luiii sbelU may be cliusihed in i'our groups. In the 
north of the country the itrerailing type b that of 
the Greek and Turkish mountain rp^ion, numerons 
species of the genus Clausilix, and of op.iiiue litUitni 
and Fupat piMominating. On the cna^t and in the 
plains the common shelU of the East Mediterranean 
basin abomul, e. Helix Pisana, H. Syriaca, &c. 
In the south, in the hill country of Judea, occurs a 
▼err inteiesting group, cfaieily oonfiiied to the genua 
Jfenr, three snbdiTisieiM of which may be typified 
by If. Boiisu-ri, IT. Sediem, IF. tubcrculoaa, n- 

calling by their thick, calcareous, lustreless coating, cession of fine weather, and skies without a doud» 
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of the Himalaya, arc the typical fauna of so many 
distinct regions and zones hmnght into such dear 

juitaposition.— TiiK Climate. 1. Tcuiffcrjlirc. 
— At Jerusalfim Jauuary the colue»t roontli, and 
July and August the hottest, though June and Sep- 
tember are nearly as wami. In the firstHamed 
month the arera<2;e temperature is 49^1 Pahr., and 
gr«»tC3t cold 28-^ ; in July and August the avei-:^ 
is 78^4 i with greatest heat d20 in the shade and 
143^ in the nn. The extreme mnip in a single 
3rear was 52'^ ; the mean annual temfH rature 65^*6. 
Though varying so much during the di£Eeient 
seasons, the ctimntn is cn the whole pitlty uiuftim 
from year to year. The i^othormal line of mean 
annual temperature of Jeru^deiu pt^es through 
California and Florida (to the north of Uobile). 
It also passes throut^h Gibraltar, and v.*-.\v ?Iui]eir» 
and the Bermudas. The heat, though «^ueuie Uunog 
the four midsummer months, is much alleviated by 
a sea-breeze fi-om tlie N.W., which blows with 
tn^tat M^ularity from 10 A.M. till lOv.M. During 
January and February snow often falls to the deptk 
of n fiMt or vatm, thou|^ it may not make its np- 
fiw semtd jixn together. Tbm ice it 
ocTAsionally fouml (^n jxioU or sheets of w ater, but 
this is of i^re occurrence. 2. Ram. The result ai 
Dr. Barclay's observations is to show that the- 
[greatest fall of raiu at Jenisak-ni in a single year 
was 85 inches, and the smallest 44, the mean bemg^ 
61*6 indtes. These figures wQI be best appred- 
af«»d by recollecting tliat the avcrac:? rain-GI! of 
Loudon during the whale year is oaly 2u tuthes, 
and that in the wettest pnrts of the country, such an 
Cumberland and Devon, it rarely exceeds 6«) inches. 
As iu the time of our Saviour ^Lukc aii. 54), the- 
rainn none chiefly from the S. or S.W. They 
commence at the end of October or beginning of 
November, and eontfnae with greater or less con- 
stancy till the end of February or middle of March, 
and oecasionaUjr, though nurdy, till the end of 
April. Betwnen Aprif and I^Tcmber* tliere is* 
with the rarest exceptions, an uniuterrupfeil sac- 



the prevalent types of Egypt, Arahln, nnd Sahnm. 

In the valley of the Jordan the prevailing group is 
a subdivision of the genus BuUmUf rounded, semi* 
pdJocidi and lustrous, very nmnarons in species, 
which are for the most jmrt p'cTili t.T the district. 
Theaie may Le lypihed by B. Jorxt-.tnt and B. Alep' 
penria. Of the Crustacea we know scareeljr any- 
thing. The Lepidoptera of Palestine are as ntt- 
merous and varied as might have been expected lu a 
land of flowers. All the common butterflies of 
southern Europe or nearly allied ooogeneri, are 
jdentiAi] in the cultivated plains and cn the hill- 
sidifs. Bees are conunon. At least three species 
of scorpions hare been distinguished. Riders are 
common. Locusts oeoBsionally tidt Rstasttne and 
do infinite dama^'^'. Ants are numerous. Of the 
Anneiida we have no iufoimntion ; while of the 
whob snb-kiogdoms of CoeUnterata and /Votoroa 
we are comiiletely ignorant. It has been remarked 
that in its phy&ical chameter Palestine presents on 
a small scale an epitome of the natural features of 
all regions, mountainous and desert, northern and 
tropical, maritime and inland, pastoral, arable, and 
volcanic. This liict, which has rendered the allu- 
siona in the Scriptures so varied as to afford famihar 
iUnatntiona to the people of everr climate, has had 
its natural efl<Kt on the zoology of the country. In 
no other district, not even on the southern slopes 



During the sunuBar fho dew* are very heavy, and 

often siturat* the traveller's tent as if a shower haJ 
(»&!ed over it. The nights, especially towards sun- 
rise, are very cold, and tiilcK foi^s or mists aiw 
common all over the country. Thunder-storm* 
of great violence are frequent during the winter 
months. 3. So much for the climatf of Jenisaiera. 
In the lowland districts, on the other hand, the 
heat is much greater and more oppressive, owing 
to the quantity of vapour in the atmosphere, the- 
nbsence of any iNWtw, the sandy nature of the «otl» 
and tlie manner in whfdi tl»« neat b confined and 

reflected by the enclosiiii; hei;;Iits ; peiljaps also to 

the internal heat of the earth, due to the depth 
below the sen bvd of tlw graaler part of the Jcrdaik 

valley, nnd the rem.ains of volcanic aceni v, which 
we have alre^y shown to be still in ejJstence in 
this very depr«sed r^ien. Tha harvest in thn- 
Ghor is fully a month in advance of that on 
tlie highlauds, and the tield^ of wheat are still green 
on the latter when the giain Is being threshed ia 
the former. 4. The climate of the m^i itiuie low- 
laud exhibits many of the cii^.ict«i isiio of tliat of 
the Jordan valley, but, being much more elevated^ 
and exposed on its weston side to the s en b it cnc, b 
not so oj^ressivcly hot. This district refadns mndi 

tropical vec^tition. Here also the luirvest is iu 

adranoeof that of the mountainous districts. Jnth*> 
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winter months however the dhnate of these ra|r{MW 
IS rery sioiiUur to that of the soath of FinDee or 
the iBMritiiDe districts of the north of Italy. 

Pallu. The second son of Iteuben, father of 
Kliab [Ex. VI. 14; Num. jxtj. 5, 8; 1 Chr. v. 3) 
and foumier of the funilj of 

PttllnitM, fh«(Num. xxri. 5). 

PabMMrem (Hd>. gdzdm), occurs Joel i. 4, 
ii. I'S; Am. ir. 9. Bochart hasendeavouml to show 
that gdtim denotis mwm qpedw of locust. We 
prefer to foUow the LXX. and Ytilf ., whtch vn 
oonsistcnt with each other in the rendering of the 
Hebrew woi-d in the three poiaages where it is 
found. The K^f^nnf of ArietBtle eridently denotes 
a cn(r»rpil!;ir. The Eruca of the Vnl;^. is the Kdn-rn 
of tlie Giveks. The Chaldoe and iSyriac under&tAnd 
•ome locust lanra bj the Hebrew word. T]rdu«n 
identifirs the <jdzdin with the Orj/thu crktotus, 
Un., a ISouth African ipecies. 

TiIm Im (Hetk. UbnAr). Under this generic 
term mxny species are botanicallr included ; but 
we have hei-e only to do with the I>Bte-pnlm, tho 
Phoenix Dactylifera of Linnaeus. It grew very 
abundantly in manr parts of the Leraat. While 
this tree was abundant generally in the Lerant, it 
was regarded by th'- aiu icnts as pecnliarly cliarac- 
terirtic of Palestine and the neighbouring regions. 
The fi^lenrhig plae« wmj be emnwratea from the 
T'ililo as havini; some connexion witli the pilm-tiee, 
either in the deriyation of the name, or in the men- 
tion of the tree as growing on the spot. (1.) At 
£ltm, one of the stations of tlip Israrlit« s Iwtweeo 
Kgjpt and Sinai, it is expressly sLate<l timt there 
KTcre •* twelve wdls (fountains) of water, and thiee- 
•con and ten palm-trei'> " 'Kx. xv. 27; Num. 
xaan. 9). (2.) Next, it shouKl be .observed that 
Elath (Deut. ii. 8; 1 K. ix, 26; 2 K. xiv. 22, 
zri. 6 ; 2 Chr. riii. 17, xxri. 2) is another plural 
form of the same word, and may likewise mean 
**the palm-trees." (3.) No place in iScripture is 
•o doielj i«ociated with the subjact before us as 
Jericho. Its Tlch paln>-groTei «r« eonneefed with 
two veiy different period?, — with that of Mose^ 
(Deat. xxxir. 3; Judg. i. 16) and Joshua on the 
one hand, and that of dM Erangelists en the othor. 
What tlie extent of thr-ic jxilni-i^ro\ m omj lufW 
been in the desolate |)eriod of Jericho we cannot 
tell ; hot tliey were renowned in the time of the 
rjospels and Josephns, The Jewish historian men- 
tions the luxuriance of these trees again and again. 
(\.) The name of Hazezon-Tamar, the felling 
of the palm-tree," is clear in its deriTation. This 
place is mentioned in the hUtory both of Abraham 
(Gen. xir. 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 dir. xx. 2). 
(5.) Another place baring the same element in its 
name, and donbtlen the same dtarMterlstle In Its 
ammj, wa^ Baal-Tamar tJudg. xi. 33). (6.) 
Wcmust max mention the Tamab, ''the palm," 
wUeh Ii sat teftn na in th« TUan ef EaskkTCzlTii. 
19, alriii. 28). (7.) There is little donbt that 
Solomon's TADMGBfmerwards the famous Palmy la, 
on aiMllier desert ftootier far to the N.E. of Taroar, 
is primarily the same word. (8.) Nor again are 
the platvs of the N. T. without their asaodatioos 
with this characteristic tree of Palestine. BBTBAIIT 
means " the house of dates ; " and thus we are 
ivmiuded that the palm grew in the neighbourhood 
of the Mount of Olives. This helps our realisation 
of Our Saviour's entry into Jerusalem, when the 
Mople " took braatehn of palm4rm and went forth 
to neat Him" (John aL 13 ; oonp. Neh. via. IS), 
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(9.) The word Phoenicia, which occurs twice ia 
the N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3) is in all probability 
deiived from the Greek woi^d for a prJm. (10.) 
I.XNtly. Piio^nix ia the island of Crctt% thp harbour 
wliich St. Paul was prevented by the ktotm from 
reaching (Acts xxvii. 13), hm doubtless the same 
derivation. From the passages where there is a 
literal reference to thr jKdm-tree, we may pass to 
the emblematical uses of it in Seriplim. Under 
this head may be dassed the following:— (1.) The 
striking appearance of the tree, its uprightness and 
It auty, wi.ulsl natuinlly suggest the giving of its 
name occasionally to women (Geo. zxxviit. 6; 
2 Sam. xiii. 1, xir. 27). ( 2.) We have notieei of 
the cmploymiiit of this form in decorative art, 
both in the real temple of Solomon and in the 
visionary temple of Eaeklel. This woric seems to 
have been in relief. It was a iiatiii"al and doubtless 
customary kind of oinameutation in luatem archi- 
tecture. (3.) With a tree so abundant in Judaea, 
and «o market! in it5 growtli .'.nd ippi'-iruicp, a? the 
palm, it seems ratiier remaikubiu uiat it does not 
appmr mom Aiqiiiiitly hi tha inagpy of ttw 0. T. 




Thera k, howerer, in the Psalms (x ii. 12) the 
ianiUar oomptriMW, ** The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree, whteh suggests a world of 

illu.vtrati in, whether re>i>oct be lia<l to the orderly 
and regular aspect of the tree, its fruitfulness, tbs 
perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the height at 
whiih the foliage grows, as far as possible from 
earth and as near as possible to heaven. Perhaps 
no pohit is mora worthy of mention, if we wish to 
pursue the comparison, tlirai ihf pla>ticity of the 
ribre of the palm, and its littcrminod git>wth un- 



even when loaded with weights. (4.) 
pntsaf^n in IJcv, rii. 9, wln-re the glorified of all 
nations arc described as " clolhoil with white robes 
and palms in their hands," might seem to us a 
pursly classical image. But pdm-branches were 
used by Jews in token of rictorjand pence (1 Maoo. 
iliLU;91Iooo.x.7,siT.4). As to tho indnakrial 
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and domestic ums of the palm, it well known 
that thejr are reiy numerous : but there is no clear 
nlhipton to them in thi" Bililo. That the nnri(»nt 
Oriciitnlti, however, Tn;vie use of WiUi* and honey 
obtHincd from the Piilm-trea is evident from Hero- 
dotU!i, Stralio, and riiny. It ia indeed po«&ible 
thnt the honer m* ntioiied in some places may be 
pnlm-siipir. (In 2 Chr. zzzi. 5 the mnrpin has 
"d;itc8.") There may alfo in Cant. vii. 8, *' I will 
go lip to the fmlm«trM, I will teke hoM of the 
boui.-hs thereof," be a reference to climbing for the 
frait. So in ii. 3 and eUewbere (e. j^. Pa. i. 3) the 
frnii of the palm may be lotendai : but tUa cannot 
be proved. It U ciiiiou-; that this trii-, oniv f.o 
abundant in Judaea, U now comparativ^ i^re, 
except in the Philiitine pbin, and la tbe old Fnonkia 
alKiuf Peyrx/ut, 
Salaf. r>fEDicise.3 

fId'tL The Btajamite spy} aott «r Baplia 

(Num. xiii. 9). 

Pal Uel. The son oT Azzan and prince of the 
tribe of Is&nchar (Num. xxxiv. 2C). He was one 
of the twelve appointed to divide the land of Canaan 
mtonfc tlw tribe* west of Jordan. 

Pal'tite, the. Helez "the Paltite" is named 
in 2 Sam. zxiii. 26 among Dav^l's mighty men. 

Vmphyl'ia, mw of the coastHr^iieBa in the 
south of Asia Minor, havin;; Ciltcia on the east, 
and Lycia on the west. In the P*i-»ian war, while 
C'lliti'ia contributed a hundred $hip«t and Lyda Hdv, 
Panijthyhu f-eiit only thirty. The name probably 
then eiijhian^i little more tlian the crescent of 
oompaiatu o!y IcTil groODd between Taurus and 
the $m. This KonnB oipmizatioo of the country, 
heweter, gav« a wider van^ to the term Pamphylia. 
In St. Tiiul's time it was not only a rcguhir pro- 
Tisoe, but the Emperor <^laadius had united Ljfcia 
with it» and probably also a good part of FMdla. 
It was in Pjunphylia that St. Paul fii-st entered 
Asia Minor, atter preaching t)ie Gospel in Cypiiis. 
H« and Benabaa sailed op the ilver CMms to 
Perga (Acts xiii. 13 . We may conclnde, fiom 
Acts ii. 10, that there were m«ny Jews in the pro- 
vince ; and possibly Perga had a synagogue. The 
two missionaries tiiially left Pamphylia by it* chief 
scapoil, Attalia. Many ycais alUn wajxU St. J'nui 
Wled near the coast (Acts xxvii. 5). 

IttB. Of the six words m> rHidered in A. V., two, 
HNneAdftoM and nuuHtk, teem to imply a shallow 
pan or phtc, ^uch ;v-s is used }>%- r5<'<ioiiin8 and Syrians 
for baking or dressing rapidly their cakes of meal, 
each es were used tn legal oUatloost tiie others, 
especinlly Hr, n f!e<>p(?r vtssel or caldron for boiling 
meat, phiced during the process on three stones. 

Paiuiag, an article of commerce eiported fnm 
r.'le'tii^o to Tyro TRz. xxvii. 17), the nature of 
whicli IS .1 pure matt*;i ol' coiijcctuie, as the term 
occurs nowhei-e else. A coropnrison of the pissaj^ 
in EzekicI with Gen. xliii. 1 1 , loads to the suppnei- 
tion that pnnnng represents some of the spices 
grown in Pal<•^tlMf. The LXX., in raidering it 
Koala, iavouia this opinion. Hitzig observes that a 
similar term ooeara in Sanscrit (pannaga) for an 
Hiomatic plant. The Syn'ac vorKion, en tlie ether 
hand, understands by it ** millet," 

Paper. [Writino.] 

Paphos, a. town at the we^t on.! of Cvrnt's, 
connected by a road with Salamis at the ^t end. 
Pknl and. Boniabas travelled, on their first mis~ 
sionary ex|>edition. "through the isle," from the 
latter place to the ibnncr (Acta .xiii. 6;, Tlie great 



diaractcristic of Paphos was the worship o( Aphn>> 
dile or Vcnoa, who was here fid»led to have risen 
fi-pm the sea. Hf r tf^mpl*?, however, w.ns at " 01 1 
P.iphos," now calh^ AttWia. The h.iibour aaii 
the chief town wi^re at "New Pnphos," at mok 
little distance. The place is still called Bofa. 
Papyrua. [Reed.] 

Parable (ifeb. nid hdl: irapaBoXTii parcMa). 
The distinctioa between th« Patable aod one oogoate 
fonn of teaehhig has been discoawd ander Fablb. 
Snmethini; remains to W siid (V\ as to tin- 
(2) as to the Pai^ables of the Gospels, (3j as to the 
laws of thair interpretntion. I. The word PoraUf, 
in Gr. Farahold (irapo/9oA^}, does not of it^.lf 
imply a imrrative. The juztapo«itiou uf two 
thjaga, differing in most points, but agreeing in 
some, is stiHicieut to bring tht^ cnmpirison this 

E reduced within the etymology of tiie word. In 
[dkbhitle Greek* however, it actpiucd a wider 
meaning, oo*atenaiTe with that of the Hcbmr 
mds/tal, for which the L.XX. wrttera with hanilr 
an exception, make it the equivalent. Tlmt word 
(s ikniiUude) had a large range of appUcatJon, 
and WM applied sometimes to the shortest pniv«l» 
(1 .^m. X. 12, xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. vii. 20), ttrnt' 
times to dark prophetic utterances (Nam. xiiii. 7, 
I8« xilr. S; Es. n. 49), sometimes to en^mstie 
miuitns (Ps, Ixzviii. 2 ; Prov. i. 6), or metaphors 
cxpincieil into a nan-ative (iu. xii. 22}. In the 
N. T. itself the word is us«l with a like btitude. 
II. The Parable differs from the Mythus in being 
the result of a cousdous deliberate chutce, not the 

growth of an uneaoedeae imlisro, pm<wifytng 
attributes, appearing, no one kaowa hoWf in iwpiiUir 
belief. It diflers from the Allegory, in that the 

latter, with its dinrt pi'i>oni(iuitiriti ot' or 
attributes, and tlie names whidi designate them, 
inrolves i-eally no comparison. The rlrtnes and 
vices of mankind appear, as in a dii\nia, in their 
own character and costume. The allegory is ^!f- 
interpreting. The parable demands attention, in* 
si^lit, somt timrs an actual explanation. It diffeit 
lastly from tne Proverb, in thnt it iiuu>t include a 
similitude of some kind, while the proverb msy 
as-vif, without a similitad<\ Mune wid*; gcnoraliia- 
tiou of experience. To uudcr>latid the n.'lal;wn of 
the parables of the Go.«peU te our Lord's teaching, 
we must go back to the use made of them bf 
previous or contemporary teachers. They a]<p(er 
frequently in the (!fniara and ^lidrash, and are 
ascribed to Hillel, Sliammai, and other great KaUiis 
of the two preceding centurtea. Tetter Jewish 
writers have seen in th:s finploviY inl at jiiral'le^ a 
condeioenaion to tlie ignorance ut the great ma.<M of 
manhindt who cannot be taught otherwise. For 
them, as for women or childit?n, parables .ire the 
natural and fit method of iwttructioo. It nuy be 
questioned, however, whether this represents the 
u>c made of them by the Ilabbis of Our Lord's 
time. The language of Uie Sou of Sirnch confines 
them to the scribe who devotes himself to study. 
The parable was mad* the instrument for tcacfaiag 
the young disciple to discern the tnasores of wi^ 
dom of wiiich the juxL-urM"! " mullitudf.- were 
ignorant. The teaching of Our Loi-d at the com- 
mencement of His ministiy was, in every way, tbe 
ojiposite of this. The Scjinon on the Mount may 
be taken as the type of the "words of G»^" 
which he .<>pnke, "not as the seribm." So for 
some months He taii^'tit in the fivniUTOgues asd OB 
the sea*&boi« of Gaiilee, a:> lie itad before tau^t la 
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JrrusalCTD, and as yet without a |wi-nli!o. Bat 
then there coo>e« • change. The dir^l teaching 
wu met with Mom, unbelief, hardness, and He 
«*rms for n t'tnc to nliairdon it for that which Ifiok 
tht lurni of jwmbles. Th»^ questiou of the diM.ij^k's 
f Matt. xiii. 10) implies that they were astonished. 
Their master wax »|ieaktng to the multitude in the 
ptnibles ami dark saring^ which the Habbis reserved 
for their chosen disciplest. Here for them were two 

SMiodi of vooder. Here, for ii lha to 
e czplnwtion wMch He gare, that He Imi fhmm 
this foiTO of tcacliinp b<<aiiso the people wm 
^iritually blind ai>d deaf (Matt, xiii* 13), and iu 
«rdlcr thit they might ranaio io (Mark ir. 12). 
Two iritrrprel.itions hare been t;Iveti of thef« wonls. 
^1.) 8piritu.ii truths, it has been said, are id them- 
aelve* hard and tiiiinvitiuf. Hen p erfei to be won 
to them by that which was more attractirc. ('2.) 
Others again have wen in this use of parablc& Miue- 
thing of a penal character. To the inner circle of 
the chosen it is given to know the myetehes of the 
kingdom of God. To those who are without, all 
these tbingi are done in pnrables. — Neither view is 
vhoUy Mtiifiiietoiy. Kadi contaioa • partial truth. 
The worth of pafibleit, as iBatrameota of teaching, 
lies in their being at (•ikv a tost of chanx for, and 
m their precentin.: each form of cbaracter with that 
whid), as a fKi alty or blcwinir, is adapted to H. 
They withdi-aw th.- light fi uin thu-^e who lovt^ d.irk- 
jMsa. Tbejr protect the truth which they i'it»ht iue 
fiom the modEery of the acoffer. They leave 
soinethinc; even with the ciifle>s whiili may be 
interpreted and understood ait£i wards. They re- 
real, oa the other hand, the seekers after truth. 
Thc^e ask the meaning of the parable, and will not 
rest till the teacher has explained it. In this way 
the parable did its work, found oat the Ht hearei-s 
and led them oo. In the panblee which remain it 
is peaiiUe to trade someUihtg Kfce ao order. (A.) 
There is the croup which have for their siihjWt the 
laws of the 14 vine Kingdom. Under this head we 
]iaT»— 1. The Sower (Matt. zlU. ; Mark It. ; Ltike 
▼iii.>. 2. Th Wheat and the Tares (Matt. liii ). 
3. The Mu&tard-fieed Matt. xiii. ; Mark ir.;. 4. 
The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark ir.). 5. 
The I.enren '^latt. xiii.% 6. The Hid Treasnre 
(Matt. xiit.). 7. The P«rl of Great Price (Matt, 
xiii.). 8. The Net cast faito the Sea (MatU liii.). 
(B.) Wbt-n the next pnrables m<t't us they are of 
a difTereiit ty\yii and occupy a different position. 
They are drawn from the life of men rather than 
from the world of aatura. Thegr w« Mwh at thcee 
— 0. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 10. The 
Jilficne.-is Servant (^Matt. xviii.). 11. The Good 
&uuariun (Lake z.) 12. The Friend at Midnight 
(ttike li.). 13. The Bidi Pool (Luke di.). 14. 
The Wedding Feast (I.uke xii.\ 15. The Fig-Tiw 
(Luke xiii.). IG. The Great Supper (Luke xir.j. 
1 7. The Lost Sheep (Matt. «tIH. ; Lnke xt.). 18. 
The Lost Piece of Money (Luke XT.). T)ie 
Frodigiil Son (Luke xv.). 2u. The Unjuj>i ^Ntcwiud 
(Lttk« zri.). -'. The Rich Man and Lazarus 
(Lukexri.'. 2'J. The L'ujust Judj^e n,iiko rviii.). 
2U. The rharijA-e and the Pubhcaii (Luke xviii.). 
24. The Litbourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). 
(C.) Towards the dose of Our Lord's ministry* the 

Eirabtea are again theocratic, bnt the phase of the 
iviue KinuiKm, on whid) they chieHy dwell, is 
that of its final oooaummatioQ. To this class we 
majreftr^SS. The PoumIb (Luke xix,). 116. The 
Tm Sona (Matt. ».). 27. Tht Vincyafd lei out 
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to Hu?l<ar<^men (Matt. ixi. ; Maik sii. ; Luke xx.). 
28. The >!.uTiHge.Feast (M.'itt. xxii.;. 29. The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxr.). 90. The 
TulenU (Matt. xxv.). 31. The Sheep and tlic 
Goats (Matt. xxv.). It is chal1lcteri^tic of the 
bevei al (lospeln that the greater \mt of the parablea 
of the first and third groups Wlong to St. Matthew, 
emphatically the KTaugelist of the kingdom. Those 
of the second are found for the most pai't in St. 
Lake. III. Lastly* Utere is the law of interpret* 
atloo. It has been urged by rotne writers, by none 
V. itl preater force or cleaniess than hy ("hiysostom, 
that there is a scope or puipose for each parable* 
and that our aim must be to diioeni thb» not to 
find a speci.il .sigTiIfic-ince in each ciicumstaneo or 
inddeot« It may be questioned, liowever, whether 
this canon of interpretation is likely to lead us to 
the full meanin<: of this portion nf Our Lord's 
teaching. It must uiii«tnl»ered that in the 
great patteras of interpretation which He himself 
has giren us, there is more than tliis. Not only 
the sower and the f«ed and the several soils have 
their counterparts in the spiritual Ufe, bu( the birds 
of the air, the thorns, the scorching heat, have eadi 
of them a significance. It may be fnftrred from 
these two instni ( I Iliat we are, at least, jastified 
in lookitig for a meaning even in the seeming acoe»> 
sories of • {Mnbk; The Ycry fotm of tiie teadiing 
mnkrs it pro1>ahIe that theie m:\y be, in any c-nst-, 
more than one legitimate cxplaaatiuu. A (arable 
may be at onoe euiioal, and in the highest sense of 
the \frm pmphctic. There is thus a wide field 
open to the discernment of tlie iuterpretci'. Therei 
are also lestraints upon the mere fertility of liis 
imagination. (1.) The analogies must be real, not 
arbitrary. (2.) The paiabtes arc to be considered 
as parts of a whole, and the inte: ]j[«tation of one is 
not to over-ride or encroach opoa the Icsaoos taught 
by others. (3.) The direet teadihig of Chri>t pie- 
sent> the st/indan! to which nil orir interpretaticii'* 
are to be referred, and by which they are to be 



Pandiie (Hcb, PardSs). Qrr^ftons as to the 
nature and loaility of Paiadise as identKal witii the 
garden of Gen. ii. and iii. havo been altnady di»- 
cu««ed tinder Eden. It remains to trace the his- 
tory of the word and the associations connected wjth 
it, as it appean in the Liter books of the 0. T. and 
in the language of Christ and His Apostles. The 
woixl itself, though it appears in the above form in 
Sone of Sol. iv. 13. Ecdes. ii. 5, Neh. ii. 8, may 
be J aaxd* with hardly n doubt, as of Aryan rather 
than of Shemltie or^tn. It 6nt appears in Gndt 
I ( ' niing straight from Pen-hi. Hrcek levico- 
graphers classify it as a Persian word. Modem 
phttokgists aooept th* anm« ooodadoB with linnliy 
a dissentient voice. In Xenophon the word (Ki>urs 
fiequently, and we get vivid pictures of the scone 
which it implied. A wide open )«rk, eodoaed 
against injury, yet with its riafural K-atity un- 
.spiled, with stately forest titts, xmny ol them 
bearing fruit, watered by clear strc-uns, on whose 
banks roved large heitis of antelo{>es or sheep — this 
WAS the sceneiy which connected itself in the mind 
of the Greek traveller with the word iraf>d8fi(ros, 
and for which his own language supplied no precieo 
equivalent. ThroOfh the writings of Xenophon, 
auJ through the i;eneni] ;nlu)ixfure of Orientalisms 

in the later Gn^ atUr the conquests of Alexander, 
the woid gained a reoogoiied place, and the LXZ. 
writtn dioet il fer n nc» m nrhidi fi«« it n 
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higha: worth and secured for it a more perennia] 
life. They used the same word wbenerer there 
was any allusion, however remote, to the fair 
TtgiMi which had htm Uw fint bliwfol home of 
num. Itwat Mtnnil, lunptwr, that tUs higher 
meaning should become tin' exclusive one, and bo 
MsooiaUitl with new thoogbta. Paradise, with no 
•tbcr W«l6 to qoalify it, wm the bright region 
which mnn ^nd lost, which was piardt'*! l>y the 
flaming sword. Soon a new hope ^mng up. 
Thtn WM a puwSm itili into ivUdi nan might 
hof to enter. It 5s a matter of some interest to 
asc«;talD with wb.it as^iaticMas the word was 
counected in the minds of the Jews of Palestine 
and other countries nt the time of our Lord's teach- 
ing, what sense therefore we may attach to it iu 
tlie writings of the N. T. In this as in other 
iaataiKM we umj distinguiah ibrM noim of thought, 
cadi with marlcad dianwtvrittiea, y«t «(^ Mended 
foL^cther in diflereot jiroportioi s, and mi'Itiiig one 
into the other by hardJj Derccptible degrees. Each 
hu Hs eoantcrjMrt in toe teching of ChiMan 
theologians. The languaf:e of the N. T. stands 
apart from and above all. (^l') To the Idealist 
Mool of Alexandria, of which rhilo ft ike repre- 
fentative, paradise was nothing more thnn a symbol 
juid an nll^ory. Spiritual perfection was the only 
paradise. The ti-ees that grew in it were the 
thoughts of the spiritual man. (2.) The Rabbinic 
•ehools of Palestine presented a phase of thought 
tlie ve: y opp<»Mto of that of the Alexandrian writer. 
They had thetr descriptkos, definite and detailed, a 
eoo^eto topography of Hie mwan world. It wee 
liir off in the distant East, farther than the fool of 
man had trod. It wae a r^oo of the workl of the 
dead, ofSheoltliifliehcartol'tlieoftrtb. Oehenm 
was on one .^de, with its rianie.s and toimeiits. 
Paradise on the other, the intermediate home of 
the UeHed. Or, again, paradiie waa neither on 
the earth, nor within it, but above it, in the third 
heaven, or ia some higher orb. Or there were two 
paradises, the upper and the lower— one in heaven, 
for thoM who had attained the height's of holiness 
—one in earth, for those who had lived but ile- 
ceiitly, and the heavenly paradise wa« siity times 
as large aa the whole lower earth. (3.) Oat 
the dieensBtont and theeriee of the llahUs, there 
pn w a broail [Kipnlar 1>elief, fiieti in the hearts ol" 
m«n, accepted without discussion, blending with 
their best hopes. Their prayer ftr the dying or 
tlie d>>ad was that his soul mi-ht rest in paradise, 
in the garden of iuieo. The Udicf of the iunenes, 
•a rcfiortad If Josephus, may be accepted as a fair 
representation of the thoughts of those who. like 
them, were not trained in the Rjibbinical schools, 
living in a simple and more child-like faith. To 
them ■ooordingiy paradise was a farK>ff land, a 
ngim wliere there was no aoorching heat, no con- 
Kuniing cfdd, where the soft west-wind from the 
ocean blew for erermore. It ie with this pqpnJar 
hdw; nthor than with that of cfther edioel of 
Jewish t»iouc''it, th\t the language of the N. T. 
connects it8*-lf. The old word is k^t, and bt raised 
to a new dignity or power. It Is a^iikaiit, in- 
deol, that the word "paradiw?" nowhere occurs 
in tlie public teaching of our Lord, or in His iut^r- 
course with His own disciples. Oomeelad as it 
had boi^n with the thoughts of a sensrions happi- 
ness, it was not the tit test or the l*st word far 
those whom He was training to rise oat of sensuous 
thooghto to the higMr nflws of tlM apirikital lift. 



FARAN 

For them, accordingly, the kingdom of Heavra, the 
kingdom of God, are the words most dwelt oo. 
With the thief dying on the cross the case was 
dilferent. We oan assume oothtnc in the iebli» 
outlaw hut the meet roiKmeAtary nnu of pepolar 
belief. The answer to his pmyer pire him what 
he needed most, the assunmoe of immediate rot md 
peace. The word Pkvadin spoke to Mm, as to 
otli'T Jews, of r*-pose, shelter, joy — the peatest 
ootiirast poiisiUe to the thii»t, an-i apny, aQ4 
shame of the hoar« apon the cross. Tufvs ^ 2 like 
signifiaince in the general ab^nce of the word t.-om 
the language of the Epistles. Here .also it U fucad 
nowhenln tht direct teaching. It occurs only ta 
pA-otnges that are apocalyptic, and therefore alntost 
of necessity symbolic (2 Cor. xii. 3). (4.) The 
eager curioaity which prompts men to press on int» 
the thioga b^dttd the vei^hasled them to eoostrect 
hypothms more or less deitoito as to the iirier> 
m>iliate state, Find tliesc hare affWtdl the fl,"UjKU 
which Christian writers have connected with the 
wom paraatse. ramsiie bm uncr nurprtnis 
follow, as has been noticed, in the fuotilopi tf the 
Jewish schools. The word enters krgely, s$ might 
be expecteil, into the apocryplial literature ef the 
early Church. W}ir - 'he true <"!usp<>ls are nwrt 
reticent, the mytinral are most exuWiaiit. (5.) 
The latt-r history of the word presents some facts 
of interest. Accepting in this, as in other instssoes, 
the mythical elements of Eastern Christianity, the 
creed of Islam presented to its followers the l^iop? cf 
a scnsDoos paradise^ and the Persian word wis 
transplanted tlmagh it hito the languages spokm 
by ihvm. In the West it jwisses tJirough some 
Strange tnusfoimatioDs, and descends to baser nsia. 
The noitlies', or <iimMi, to wMdi were aaienlihA 
thrr-.o vhr, not betncj fdcks in full pommraion, 
were not admitted into the ialeiior of the builJinf, 
was known aa the **BBradisc" of the church. 
Par.ndiso beoomw in some Italian diidects Pii-aviso, 
and this passes into the French parria, denoUog 
the western pairdi of • diiinh, «r tiw open ^lee 

in front of it. 

Pa'nkh, one of the dties in the territoiy aHeHtl 
to Benjamin, named only in the lists of the conqn»t 
(Joah. xriii. 23). In the Onomastiom (" Aphis") 
it is specified by Jerome only, as five imles earfisf 
Bethel. No ti:»c« of the name have yet l-^n 
found in that position ; but the name iiW' ^^i^u 
Atrllier to Oe &E. attodicd to the Wmty FinK 
one of the southern brSliches of the gre.it HWy 
Suwemit, and to a site of ruing at tiie jutictiw uf 
the name with the main valley. 

Pa'ran, El-Pa'ruL 1. It is showTi oDdcr 
KADi':sii t.)tat the name Pa^an currc>poQds probably 
in general outline with the desert Et-Tth. Spesk- 
ing generally, the wilderness of Sinai (Nun. S. 18* 
xii. 16), in which the ministrations of Tabersh and 
Haseroth, if the latter be identical with Hudhcra, 
are probahlj included towarda ita K.£. limit, may 
be said to Ito S. of the ^Tlft ranges the wiUcncss 
of P.imn N. of it, and tlie one to end wlifre th"? 
other begins. That of Paran is a stietcb of chalky 
fiMtnaliott, the diolk hehig eeeeicd wHh essise 

tjnivel, mixed ivifh black flint and drifting sand, 
lietween tite wilderness of Puran and that ol Zia 
no strict demarcation exists in the narrative, nor do 
the mtui-nl fe;itiiiTs of the region, so far as yet 
af.cn; rtaiued, yseld a well-defin«l boundary. The 
name of Phran seems, as in the story of Ishraael, to 
hava predomiaatoi towaida the weetem cxtreoitj 
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of tin Dortb«ni desert ft-ontier of Et'Tlh, and ia 
Num. xzxir. 4 the wilderness of Zin, not Paran, is 
spoken of .TA the soutiieru bonier of the land or of 
tLe tnbe oi Judah (Jodi. zr. 3). Was there, theu* 
« Pkran proper, or definite ipet to which the wioe 
was applieii? From Dent, i, 1 it shoulJ seem 
there must hare been. This is confirmed by 1 K. 
xi. 18, from whidi we fhrther Icun the fiwt of its 
being an inhabited region; nnel the position required 
hj the context here is one between Miduin and 
KgTpi. If we are to recoocile these pnssa{^ hy 
t]ii> aid of the personA) historjr of Moses, it »««ms 
coitain that the local Midian of the Sinaitic j^enin- 
stila must have lain uear the Mount Horeb itself 
(Kx. iii. 1, xriii. 1-5). The site of the •< Paran " 
of Hadad the Edomite must then hare lain to the 
N.W. or Egyptian side of Horeb. This brings us, 
if we Mnme an/ principal moantsiot CMept 8«rbU 
of the whob Knaitic group, to he **(A«1foaot of 
(io I," fo close to the Wady Feiran lli:it the simil 
aritj of name, supported hy the recently express«l 
opiaieo of eminent g;eographers, may be tutt as 
e^t.ibli!.hin2; subbtiuUi.il identity.— 2. " Mount " 
Paran oocnrs only in two poetic passages (DisuL 
xxxiii. 9 ; Hab. iii. 3), in one of which Sinai and 
Scir appear a-H local accessories, in the other, Teiiian 
and ^Ter. 7) Cushan and Midian. It is not uu- 
Ukelf that if the Wady Feiem he the Paran proper, 
the name " Mount " Pamn mar have been pithtT 
assigned to the sp<?i:i.'»l mfmber (the north-wei.tcm) 
of the Sinaitic moatitain<group which lies adjacent 
to that wady, or to the whole Sinaitic cln<;ter. 
That sneeMI member is the fire*peaked ridge of 
Scrb&l 

ParlNur. A word oocurriog in Hebrew axid 
A. only m 1 Chr. srrf. 18. ¥tom tids passage, 

and oLno fr.iin t'l-- ■ i-it-s*, it would s^m tliat P;ir- 
bar was sotne place on the west side of the Temple 
•lekMure, the samt ii(h» with th« eraaeway mA the 
gate Shallechcth. The Inttcr was close to the 
causeway, nrnJ we know from its remains that the 
causeway w:i<> at the egrtVHM Qorth of tiw IKStem 
wall. Parbiu- thei( tor<' nv;>t have been south of 
Shallecheth. .\s tu the ineaaing of the name, the 
Rabbis generally agivo in translating it •♦theoat« 
fide place;" while modem authorities take it as 
eqnindent to the parvArim in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (A. V. 
"suburbs"). Accepting this interpretation, there 
is DO difficolty in idtntDyii^ the Farbar with the 
aoVnrh inentioQed hy Jeaifliai in deserlMng Herod's 
Temple, a-s lying in the deep valley which separated 
tlie west wall of the Temple from the dty opposite 
it; in oOicr woida, flw aouthera end of tha Tyro- 
pocon. Fvbar ia yctMf an andaBt Jehnaite 
luune. 

VlUiAnilllt [Writirq.I 

ParlOTXr. h word in English osage meaning the 
c&nimua vxMtn of the family, and hence pjt>babty in 
A. V. denoting the king's audience-chamber, 00 naad 
hi reference to Eglou (Judsr. iii, 20-25;. 

Paniuwh'ta. One of Uie tea sous of Haman 
ti ll . i y tl, Jews in Shushan (Esth. \x. 9). 

Par manaa. One of the airni daaoiDiL " men 
of henast report, full of the Holy Ohort and wie- 
dom " (Acts vi. h). There is a tradition that he 
sufTered martyrdom at Philtppi in the reign of 
Trajan. 

Par'ttacli, father or ancestor of EHzaphaa priaoe 
of the tribe of Zebulua (Num. xoriv. 25). 

Pa'rodL The deMMdanta of Paroah, in number 
a 173, nfaunvd Inm Bahyica villi Zvobbihel (ficr. 



ii. 8; Mah. Tii, 8), Another detachment of 150 
males, with Zediariah at their head, accompanied 
Kii4\ (Ezr. viii. 3). Seven of the family had mar- 
ried foreign wivea (Ear. z. 25). They anisted in 
the bonding of the waU of Jerusalem (Kch. In. S5)» 
and signed thecovenant with Xchemiah (N«h. 1. 14). 
in tlie last-quoted passage the name Farosh is dearly 
that of a fitmily, and not of an individual. 

Parshanda'tha, the c!<le.>t of llaman's ten sens 
who were skin by the Jews m bhuiihan (Esth. 
ix. 7). 

Partllians occnrs onH' Acts ii. 9, where it 
dfs:gii.ates Jews settled iii i'arthia. I'arthia Proper 
was the region stretching along the southern tlauk 
of the rooontains which separate the great Persian 
desert from the desert of Kharesm. It lay south of 
Hyrcinia, ex-.t of Media, and north of Segartia. The 
andent Parthions are called a ** So^thie" raoe, and 
ptohahly hdonged to the great Ttmnolan fkmily. 
Various stories are told of their origin. Really 
nothing is known of thm till about the time of 
Darioa Hystaspis, when they are found fai the db> 
trii.t which m \o-.r retained their name, and appear 
as laithful subje<. u> of the Persian mooarchs. He- 
rodotna epeaks of th' m as contained in the IGA 
satrapy of Darius. In the final straggle between 
the Greeks and Persians they remained faithful to 
the latter, serving at Arbela ; but ofieriug only a 
weak resistance to Alexander when, on his way to 
Bactria, he entered their country. In the divuion 
of Alexander's domluioos they fell to the shaie of 
Eumenes, and Parthia for aooM while waa ooonted 
among the territories of tiw SdjeocMae. About 
R.C. '266, however, they ventured upon a revolt^ 
and under Axsaces they succeeded in ertabliahing 
thdr Indopendenoe. Rutiua, in the ubd of th» 
writer of the .Acts, would designate this empire, 
which extended from lodta to the Tterle, and nXHB 
the Chorasmian desert to the shora of the Sontiwm 
Oce.w. Hence the prominent position of the mme 
Parthi.ins in the list of those present at Peutticust. 
Parthia wa.s a power almost rivalling Rome — the 
only existing power which had tried its strength 
against itome and not becu worsted iu the eucounter. 
The Parthian dominion lasted for nearly five cent- 
uries, commeodi^ in the third century before, and 
terminating in the third century after, our ei-a. It 
has already been stated that the Parthians were a 
Toranian race. Their auoocas is to be r^aided as 
the sobreraion of a toleraUy adTaooed dTilimtica 
by ft c<imparative barWism — the substitution of 
Tatar coarseness for A nan polish and refinement. 

ItfMdge (Heb. k&rt) oeenn only 1 Sara* 
xxTi.2n, and in Jer. xvii. 11. The translation of 
KM by " partiidge" is supported by many of the- 
old versions. The ** hunting thia oird upon the 
mountains" (1 Sam. ixvi. 20) entirely ngi-ecs with 
the habits of two well-known »pecie:i of partridge^ 
vis. CaeeabU saxatUis (the (;re<:k {^lartridge) and 
Anmoperdix Heyn. It will be seen by the m.ir- 
ginal reading that the passage in Jeremiah may 
bear the fallowing interpreti»tion : — As the K6ri 
" gpthareth young which she hath not brought 
ftrth." It has hem aieerted that tiie partridge is 
in \ho habit of stealiuL; the eggs from the ne^Ls of 
its oongeoen; and of atting upon them, and that 
when the young .-ue hatched they fneak* fidao 
p-u rnt. It is perhaps almost nrn^lWs to remark that 
this is a roeie fable, in which, however, the ancicat 
Orientals may hare hdiered. The explauatioa 
ef thfl randaring «f tho leift «f the A. V. k otnri- 
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«ulj ak foUowi IVirtridgM wm often hunted ' 
in Micwnt thnes as they are at praaent, *" ' 



a** banted 'I 
It, dlher br 

hawkint: or l>y boini: dnvon from place to place till 
thej become tatigued, when they are knoc ked down 
1^ the daba or reneaKji* of the Arabs. That, 
Mats wMe no doubt constantly disturbed, and many 
■dcKti-oyed : a», theiefore, is a piirtridge whicli is 
driren from her egPi »o is he thnt enricheth him- 
self by unjtist means — " h<- shall leave them in the 
midst of iiis days." The cxpirasion in l>clua. xi. 
80, " like as a partridge taken '^nnd kept) in a 
«age," deal ly refers, as Shaw has obeenred, to •* a 
decoy partridge." Our common partridge {Pgrdir 
<bierea)t mm well as the Barbarj- ( ( piirosa) ami 
nMtg (fi. ntfa)t do not occur in ralustinc. 




Pftraah, tuc futher of Jeho$haphat, Solomon's 
coiiiii)i»niiat otlioer IB laaachar (IK. ir. 17). 

Parva'im, the bum of an unknoirn place or 
country whence the gold wai procured for the de> 
coration of .Solomon'* IVmple ('2 Chr. iii. 6). We 
nay notice the coojeetarei of Knobel that it ia an 
abmvbted farm of Sephtmhn, and of WiUM, 
that it is derived from the Sanscrit pdra«^ "witofli.'* 
«aid to a general term for the iilaat. 

Fft'iMk, aon of Japhkt of tfat tribt of Aaher 
(1 chr. vii. ■\:V:. 

Paa-dam'mim. The form under which in 1 Chr. 
JO. 13 the name appear*, which in 1 San. xrii. 1 
is given more at length as EpHKS-nAMMtM. The 
lexicographers do not decide which is the e-u lier or 
oomcter of the two. A ruined site bearing the 
name of Damun or CUirM Ikmovn, lie* near the 
road from Jerusalem to BtU /Ar6i, about three 
miles K. of Shuireikeh Socho\ This VaadtYdde 
propoae* to identi^ with ?a*<lammim. 

nM'ik. 1. 9oa of EtbloD, Id an elNenre frag- 
ment of the gencaiogifs of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 12).— 
2, The " sons of I'ascah " were among the Nethiuim 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ear. il. 49). 

Fash'or. 1. Name of one of the iamilies of 
priests of the chief house of Malchijah (Jer. xzi. 1, 
nxriii. 1 ; 1 Chr. ix. 12, xziv. 9; Neh. zi. 12). 
In the time of Nehemijih thi^ family appears to liavc 
become a chief hoUM>, and its hcsid the head ot a 
course (Kzr. ii. 38; Neh. vii. 41, x. 3). The indi- 
vidual flora whom the fiimil/ waa MHned waa pro- 
bably Riahur th* aoo of Ualdiiah, who In the leign 
of Zedekiah wa« one of the chief pi Uices of the court 
(Jer. ixsriii. 1^^ He wo* sent, with otheia, by 
Zedddah to Jeremfaih at the timt when Kebudiad* 
nezxar wa* preinrini: his att.nck upon Jeru.salem 
^er. xzi.}. Jiguu aomewhat later, faahur joined 
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with several other chief men in petitioning the )dag 
that JaRndah night be pot to death a* a tnhar 

Jer. xxxviii.\ Nrfhing more if known of him.— 
2. Another per-oii of this rmnie, also a piiot, and 
*' chief goveiuor of the hous* ot the Lord," is aMi> 
tioued in Jer. xx. 1 . He is described at " the ua 
of Immer" (1 Ciir. xxiv. 14), probably the cub* 
as Amariah (Neh. x. a, xii. 2, &c.). In the re^ 
of Jehoiakim he showed himaelf as hostile to Jm* 
miah as his nam««ke the son of Malchwh SA afti^ 
wards, and put him in the stocks by the gate of 
Benjamin. For thi* indignity to God'* pnfihek, 
pMhor waa told bf Jeramiah that his nan* «■ 
( Iiangwl to Magor-missabib ( Terror on ertry adt\ 
and that he and all his hoote *hoakl be canitd 
cnptlT** to Babylao and than dto (Jer. n. 14)^ 
8. Father of Gedaliah '^Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

PuwagO. Used in piur. (Jer. xxii. 20), p»o- 
kihly to denote the mountain region of Ab&ritn, oa 
the ea!>t side of Joi-daii. It also deBOtW a lili^ 
ford or a mountain goi^e or pa.Ns. 

Ftaaorer, the first of the three great anooal 
Festivals of the Israalitea, celebtvted in the moeth 
Nisan, from the 14th to the 21st. The ibllowigg 
are the principal passages in the Pentateuch re- 
lating to the Paaaover: — £z. xii. l-51r xiii. 3-l(^ 
zzUI. 14-19, zsriT. 18-26; Ler. xiiii. 4-14; 
Num. ix. 1-14; xxviii. 16-25; iVut. iri. 1-6.— 
I. ISSTITUTIOH AXU FiRBT CHLKUtUTION OF 

THS PAaaOTMLr-Whea the dioaen people were 

about to be brouirht out of Kcypt, the word of the 
Lord came to Moses and Aaron, commanding them 
to instrtict all the congregation of Israd to pftput 
for their ilejiarture by a solemn religious onunaDOe. 
On the tciitJj day of the month Abib, the bead of 
«ach family waa to select from the flock either s 
lamb or a kid, a malo of the first year, witboot 
blemish. If his frmlly was too lonall to cat ttl 
whole of tiie lamb, he was pei-mitted fi> ii v.t > his 
ocaraet neighbour to join the partj. On the tow 
tenth day of the roenth, he waa to kfll hi* kab 
whOe the .sun wa.s setting. He w;is then to tAlte 
the blood in a basin, and with a sprig of liyiioa 
to sprinkle ft on the two sideiioalB and the Km 
of the door of the houw. The lamb was th«i 
thoroughly roasted, whole. It \va.s expressly for- 
bidden that it should be boiled, or that a bone of 
it should be broken. Unlenvfued brc:iil and bitter 
herbs were to be eaten with tlie llesh. No msle 
who waa undrcumcised was to join the company. 
Each one waa to have hie loina girt, to bold a 
staff in hto hand, and to have ahoe* on fab fttt 
He was to eat in haste, and it would seem that 
he was to stand during the meal. The number ot' 
the (Kirty waa to bo ealenhited aa neaify m pts> 
NO that all the flesh of the lamb might be 
eaten ; but if any portion of it happened to remato, 
ft wa* to bo boned hi the morahig. No monel 
of it was to Ije carrietl out of the house. The l'^i»- 
btor was further directed to inform the people of 
God'* purpoae to smite the finl>beni«f the Kgyp- 
fi;ins, to declai-e tiiat the I'nvsover was to be tO 
them au oidinance for ever, to give them directions 
resjiecting the order and duration of the festirsl in 
future time*, and to enjoin upon them to teach their 
children its meaning, from generation to geoenboa. 
When the message was delivei-ed to the people thqf 
bowed theur heada hi wonhip. The hunb* w«« 
srieetcd, on the foorteentii they were dani, and the 
blood spniikl-^l, an'l in the following ev. ning, aft'-r 
the fiiiaaoth day ot the month had uannieuccd, \ut 
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first paschal menl was e&len. At midaigbt the 
fimt'boiii of the Eg jptiauB wm naittca. The king 

and hi* p^opte were now ui-geut that the Israelites 
should start immeduitely, ud readilj bestowed nn 
than snfipliea for the jouniejr. In such haste did 
the Isntplites dpp.irt, on that very day (Num. xxxiii. 
3)» that they packe<l up th^ir ktimding-troueli^i '"oii- 
tflH^-g tllO dOtigb prepai I'd for the tnorniw's pro- I 
ris-oti*. which was not yet lenreneil.— II. Observ- 
ance Of THE PAS8f>VKR IN LATER TIMKS. — 
1. la the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Exodus 
then m oot only dittinot references to the obserr- 
luioe of (lie festiTB] fa Mam ages («. g. xti. 2, 14, 
17, 24-27, 42, xiii. 2, 8-10), hut there ai-e 
sercnl iojuDcttons which were evidently not 
tended ftr tihe fint pRMorer, mmI whkh Indeed 
colli t iiiit poi.sil'ly have Wen olhsei-veJ. In the 
later aotic<^ the festival in the books of the law 
tiMre are particulars added which appear as roodifi- 
ORtions of the oii^;inal in.>titution (Lev. xxiii. 10-14 ; 
Kum. xxviii. l6-2a; Deut. xvi. 1-6). Hence it is 
not witlioat reieon that the Jewish writers have 
Liid tn^t stress on the diHtinction between " the 
Egyptian Passover" and " the perpetual Passover." 
8. Tlw following was the general order of the ob- 
■enranoes of thie Peaiorer io l«t«r timei eooording to 
the direct eridence of Safptore:— On fbe t4tlk of 
Nisan evei7 trace of I&iven was p it away from the 
hooMs, wad on the same day every male Ismelite 
not Ubonrlag nnder any bodily infirmity or eei^ 
inoni;il impniifv, WAi commanded to appe.ir before 
the Lord at the national sanctuary with an oderiog 
of money la ptiportioa to hit meni ( Es, izui. 15 ; 
Deut. xvi. 17). Dcrout womm sometimps at- 
tended, as is proved by the iostancrs of H.iimah and 
llnry (1 Snm. i. 7 ; Lain iL 4 1, 42 ). .\a the sun 
was setting, the lambs were slain, and the fat and 
blood given to the priests (2 Chr. xxzv. 5, 6). The 
lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with un- 
loATcned hraed end bitter herbs ; noportion of it wns 
to be left nntit the morning. Tiie Mme night, 
after the 15th of Xivju hi<i rommcncM, the fat w.is 
horned by the priest and the blood sprinkled on the 
altar (S Chr. xxx. 16, xnr. 11). On the ISth, 
the nii:lit being passed, there w.^s a holy convex a- 
tion, and during that day no work might be done, 
except the preptiratiou of necessary food (Ex. xii. 
IG)- On this :in<i the sij following liays an offering 
in addition to the daily sacritice wa^ ma^ic of two 
JOOng bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first 
year, with meat-ofleriiigs, ibr a burnt-offering, and 
R goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. ld-23). On 
the I8th of the month, " the morrow after the 
Mbbath" (t.«. alter the day of holy convocation ). 
the first aheaf of harveit was ofRred and wared by 
tlie priest liefore the LorJ, anJ .i m.-ile lamb wjis 
offered as a burnt sacrifice with a meat and drink 
offering. Nothing nefcsaaHly dMnguished the fear 
following dap of the festival, except the additional 
burnt and sin ofiiariugs, and the restj'aiut from some 
kinds of tabonr. On the eeteoth day, the 2Ut of 
Nisan, there was a huly conrocntion, aui the day 
appeani to have bet;n one of peculiar solemnity. 
As at all the festivals, cheerful neee «aa to pievail 
during the whole week, and all care was to be 
laid aside (Deut. xxvii. 7). 3. (a.) The Pasdkcd 
Lamb. — After the first Passover in Egypt there is 
no traop of the lamb having been Klevtcd before it 
wm wanted. In later timee, we are oertaia tiiat it 
was soroelliii i ot proviJe>l before the 14th of the 
iBonth (,Luke xxii. 7-9 j Maik jxr. 12-16). The 



law formally allowed the alternative of a kid (Ex. 

xii. 5), bat a hunb was preferred, and was probably 

nearly always chosen. It was to be faultless and a 
male, in accordnnce with the established estimate 
of animal peH'ection (eee Hal. L 14). Either the 
head of the fi«mily, or any other person who was 
not ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17). took it 
into the coart Mtbe Temple on hi.H shoulders. Tba 
Mishna gives a particular account of the armnpe- 
ment which was made iu the court of tiic Tomple. 
As the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and 
the blood and fat offered* only in the national eaao- 
tuary (Deut. xvi. 2% it of oooraeoeaMdtobe oAered 
by the Jews after the destruction of .Ternsnlem. The 
spring festival of the modem Jews strictly consiste 
Mly of the finet of unleavened breed. ) Uh' 
lemneJ Bread. — There is no re -"i. i !ubt that 
the unleavened bi ead eaten in the i'aasover and thai 
used on other religtoua occasions were of the same 
natuit;. It might be ma.le of wheat, spelt, barler, 
oats, or rye, but nut uf ric% or ni.liet. It appears 
to Irnn laen usually made of the fuieet wheat floor. 
It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, not 
unlike those used by the modem Jews, (c.) The 
BUter Herbs and the Simce. — Accoiding to the 
Miidina the bitter herbe (£x.»i.8) might be endive^ 
chicory, wild lettoee, or nettles. These plants w«re 
important articles of fool to the ancient Ki:ypli;\n8- 
The lauce into which the herbs, the bread, and 
tlw meat were dipped as they wera eaten (John 

xiii. 26; Matt. xxvi. 23) is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. According to Bartenora it consisted of 
only Ttn^r and water ; but others describe it as a 
mixture of vineijar, tigs, dates, almonds, and spioe. 
(d.) The Ftjur Cups of Wine. — There is no men- 
tion of wine in connexion with the Passover in the 
Pentateuch; but the Mishna strictly enjoins that 
there should never be le^ than four cups of it 
provided at tlie paschal tneal even of the poorest 
Israelite. Two of them appear to be distioctly 
mentioned Lnh* nil. 17, 20. '*Tbe cop of blewK 

inc " '1 ^'or. X. 16) was proKihly the latter <iue of 
th^, and is generally considered to have been the 
third of the eeeiee, after which a praee was said ; 
thoitfjh a comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it is 
called "the cup alter supper") witli /Vs. x. 7, 
and the dedgnation "cup of the Uaild." might 
rather suggest tl»a* it was the fom-lfi and last ctip. 
(e.) The Jfullel. — The !»ervice of" praise sung at the 
Passover is not mentioned in the Law. The name 
is contracted from //alkhfah. It oonaisted of the 
series of Psalms from cxiii. to erviii. The firrt 
}>artion, comprising I's. cjiii. and cxiv., was sung 
in the early part of the meal, and the second part 
af^er tiie ranrth enp of wine. Thk Is supposed 
to have been the "hymn" sung bv our Lord and 
His Apostles (Matt. zxri. HO ; Hark xir. 26). 
(/.) Mbd§ mi Oritr <f iA« PowAof 
Adopting as much fr-nm Jewish tradition a.< is not. 
inconniitent or improbable^ the following app^rs to 
have been the usual customs— All work, except that 
beloii'^intj to a few trade? connected with daily life, 
was siaspended for some houi-s liefore the evening of 
the 14th Nisan. It was not lawtui to eat any ordi- 
nary food after mid-day. No male was admitted 
to the table vniesa he was circumcised, even if he 
was of the seed of Israel (Ex. xii. 48). Neither, 
according to the letter of the law, was any one of 
either sex admitted who was eeremonially unclean 
(Num. ii. 6); but this rtile was m ]irv K,l -•. r.^- 
sions liberallj applied. The Babbiui»U expi^essly 
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•Ute that women were pcrautted» though sot cam- 
ifumded, to partake ; bat th« KinitM, 

<:eiit timea, ricludeJ all but full-t^iown meu. It 
was customary for the oumber of a party to be not 
Icii than ten. When lihe meal was pnparat the 
family was placeJ round the table, the pntcrfamilins 
taking a place of honour, probably somewhat raiiied 
above the rest. There is no reaaoit to dotibt that 
tbe undent Hebrews sat as they were accus(oTn»vj 
to do at their ordinary meals. Our Lord and Hia 
Apcntlei <»oformed to the iisual custom of their 
time, and reclined (Luke niL 14, iic). When the 
party was arranged the first cup of wine was BUed, 
aiid a blessing was asked by the head uf the fitmily 
401 the feast, as well as a special ooe oa the cup. 
Hm Utter horlis were then placsed on th* table, and 
a portion of ihem calcn, cither with or without 
the aauce. The unleavened bread was handed rouod 
next, and aftemanb th« lamb was plaeed <m the 
table in front of (he head of the farr t'y Before the 
hunb was eaten Lite second cup ot wine w.-u filled, 
and the son, in accordance with £i. zii. 26, asked 
his father the niear,in2; of the f">iLst. la reply, an 
account was given oftiie stii}eriiigi> of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and of their deliverance, with a particular 
explanation of Deut. xxvi, r>, and the fhst pirt 
of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. cxiv.) was sung. This 
being gone through, the lamb was carved and 
eaten. The third cup of vim was pound out 
and iraakf and wwn aftarwairfs the raarth. Hie 
sov ond {art of the Hallel (Ps. cw. to rxviii.) was 
then soQff . A fiith wioe^up appears to have been 
oceaNODafly produced, bat perhaps only In l^er 
time. What was termel the £;reater Hallel (P.-;. 
cxx. to cxzxviii.) wm mug on i»(tch occa^ioiiii. The 
Israelitca who lived in the country appear to have 
Tieeii acrommoflafeii at the feast by the inlr^bitants 
of Jonisalem io tiieir houses, so far as there was 
room for them (Luke xxii. 10-12 ; Matt. rxvi. 18). 
Those who could not be received into the city en- 
camped without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims 
DOW do at Mecca, (g.) The first Sheaf of Har- 
The olfehng of the Omcr, or idveaf, is men- 
tioned Mwhera in tbo hw except L«t. xziir. 10-14. 
It is fheie commandixi that when the I>raelites 
reached the land of promise, they ahould bnog» 
on the 16th of the nonth* *' the norrow after the 
sabbath" (i*. e. (he day of holy convomtion), the 
first sheaf of the hui veat to the pileit, to be waved 
by him before the Loixi. The Alieofwaa of barley, 
as being tlie grain which was first rip« (2 K. iv. 
42). (A.) The CAayijah. The daily tf^crific^ are 
enumerated in the Pentateuch only in Num. xxviii. 
19*23, but reference is made to them I fr. iviii R. 
Beridw these public offerings, there was anotner 
sort of sacrifice connected with the Passover, as 
well as with the other grant festivals, called in 
tliB TaliBild Chayijah, i. e. "ftsttvity." It was a 
Toluntary jjeftce-olfi rina; made hy ])i irate individ- 
uals. Tlie riotim mij^ht be taken either from the 
flock or tlw iMrd. It mij^ht be either nude or 
female, but it must be without blmish. The 
offerer laid his hand upoo its tiead, and slew it at 
the door of the sanctnary. Tbo blood was aprinUed 
on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with the 
kidi;eys. was burae^l by the priest. The breast 
was given to the priest as a wave-oflering, and the 
rwht shoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. iii. 1-5, 
TB. 29-34'). What remained of tlie victim mipht 
be eaten by the offeror and his guests on the day 
on which it was ihdn, and «b tho dqr&Uowing} 
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bat if any portion was \tSt till the third day it 
baned (Lcr. viL The oallof of Uw On. 



gif^ah was an occasion 



'.! festivitv connect'xl 



with the festivaJa, and especially with the Paai- 
over. (C) Behom tf Monartt^It h n ^ocrika 

whether the release of a prisoner at the Passover 
(Matt, xxvii. 15; Mark xT. 6; Luke xxiiL 17; 
John xviii. 39) was a custom of Roman origin re- 
wnibliiig what took jilace at the letti'terr inri-j :'f : 
V, 13), and, in later times oa the birtiidiiy tl .la 
emperor ; or whether it was an old Hebrew osaj^ 
belonging to the festival, which Pilate allowed the 
Jews to retain, {k.) The Second, or IMtk Pom- 
over. — When the Passover was celebrated the teoood 
year, in the wilderness, cei tain men were prevented 
from keeping it, owing to their being defiled by 
contiict with a dead body. Being thus prevent^l 
from ob^isg the Divine command, they came anxi- 
ously to Jfona to Inqoire what tfaeydkoald do. H« 



was accordingly instnifte-l to institnto a 5«»Dd 
Passover, to be observed on the 1 4th of the follow- 
ing month, for the benefit of any who had beat 
hindered from keeping the regular one in Ni>an 
{Num. ix. 11). The Talmudists called this ti^ 
Little Passover. (/.) Ohterrancti €f tAe Pajjowr 
recorded in Scripture. — Of these, seven are of chief 
historicaJ importance: — 1. The fiist Passover in 
Egvpt (Ex. xii.). 2. The flr^i kept io the desert 
(Num. ix). 9. That celebmted br Jodma at 
Gilgal (Josh. T.). 4. That wbidi Henkudi ek> 
served on the o-xasion of his restoring the nalior.aI 
worship (2 Qjr. xxx.). This Passover was not 
held till the second meoth, the proper time ftr 
the Little Passover. 5. Tlie Passciver of Jostah in 
the eighteenth year of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv.), 
6. That oefebrated by Ezra after the rattom ttm 
Babylon (Exr. vi.). 7. The last Passover of oar 
Lord's life.— in. The Last Sopper. — 1. Whether 
or not tile meal at which our Lord instituted tiM 
sacrament of the Kuchai i>,t was the pasthal 5npper 
according to the law, is a question of great diffi- 
culty. No point in the Gospel history has been 
more disputed. If we had nothing to guide as bat 
the three first Gospels, no doubt of the kind omld 
well be raised, though the nairatives may not be 
froo torn dilBealtiea in thcnaelfes } but, on the 
other hand, ff wt had no infommtioa hat diat 
whioh is to be gathered from St. John's Hospel, we 
could not hesitate to infer that the oreoing of the 
supper was that of th« ISth of Him, Che dajr pra> 
cedinj: that of the ixukchal r^r-d. ]f v.-r idmit, !n 
AC(x>rdanoe with the fij»t vitw ui" these paraage^, 
that the Ust supper was on the 1 Uh of Nisan, our 
Lord must hare been en Hfi. 1 o i ih." 14th, the dny 
on which the paschal lamb was .«lain and eaten. He 
lay in the grave on tlie 15th (which was a " hi.h 
day " or double sabbath, because the weekir sabbath 
coincided with the day of holy conrocatioo), and the 
Sunday of the resurrection was the 16th. It is not 
aorpriaiqg that «mdm modem critieB ahoold have 
glTen ap as hopeksa tlw tttk of racoodliitg tfak 
dilTicuIty. 2. The reconciliations which have been 
attempted fall under three principal heads: — 
I. Hmm wMeh regard the aopper at wWeh «ar 
Lonl wai,he.l the feet of His dis<iples f John xiii.\ 
as having been a distinct meal eaten one or moi« 
days before the lagdltt PMWVor, ofirhiA our Lord 
pai-t^.'ok in due foui-se aecordin^ to the <rTir vt '--! 
narratives, ii. Those m whidi it ia euJeavoun-a lo 
estabfidi that tlw neal was eaten on the 13th, and 
that oiur Lord mt eraofied oa tfao emiqg of tlw 
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tmc paachal shipper, iii. Thoae in which tiie most 
obrioiis view oi the three first nai'ratives is dc- 
ftn l'-'-K :uiil ill which it i> ;itti-iniiti\I to expliilu the 
appaioiit coiitrutlii tinns ia it. John, and the diffi- 
<-ultit!M in i t;t'eienoe to the law. (i.) The first method 
has the odvaotap of Aunithiog the mMt ready wey 
-of •ooonnttog foe St. John*« lilenoe on tiie fni^ta- 
tion of the Holy Ccimmiinion ; but nny cxplauatioti 
ibandcd on the suppositioa of two meab appears to 
fce reodcred vntmiilile by the context, (ii.) The 
canwt of ppinioii in moilern llnn^ has set in favour 
of taking the move obvious mterpretation of the 
p MMg m in St. John, that the supper was eaicD on 
the l:)th, and fhnt onr Loi-J was crucifi.>i on the 
14th. Thoa« who thus liold tliat tiie supper was 
««teD on the 13th dey of the month have devised 
rariotts xvnp of accounting for the circnmstancc, 
of which the tbUowiug are the most important : — 
(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, pro- 
bablj the S.iJducees and those who inclined towards 
them, used to eat the Passover one day befiire the 
vest, and that our Lord approvf l of their piactici^. 
(6«) it has been oonjectured that the great body 
« th« Jewa had gone wionc; in calealating the true 
Pi^soTer-day. plai.Iiic: it a day too late, and th.it 
our Lord ate the Passorer on what was reallj the 
14th, bat what commonly passed as the 18th. 
(c.) Calvin supposed th.u oti this occasion, thoui^h 
our Loi%l thought it right to adhere to the true 
la^l timo, tilt' Jews ate the Passover on the 15th 
instead ot the I4th, in ordi^r to escape from the 
burden uf two d.iys ot" strict obsei vanco (llic day of 
holy convocation and the we« kiy »abtiath) coming 
together, {d.) Grotius thought that the meal was 
a wdo-xa iurniuv*vTiK6v (like the pasdial ftast of 
the modern Jews, and such as might have been 
obaerred durii^ the Babylonian captivity), not a 
w^brxtt 9itn^. A riew which has been re- 
ceived with favour fir more generally than either 
of the praoeding is, that the Last Supper was insti- 
tated by ^ the oooaaion, in order that 

He might Himself suffer on the proper evening on 
which the paschal lamb was slain. Eiasmus and 
others have called it an " anticipatory Passover ;" 
but if tli)> view is to stmd, it seems better, in a 
tbrmal treatment of tde subject, not to aill it a 
BneOTer at all. (ili.) They who take the facts as 
they appear to lie on the surface of the synoptical 
oarratives start from a simpler point. They have 
to show that the passages in St. John may be fairly 
interpreted in sach a manner as not to interfere 
with their own cooduion. (a.) John xHL 1. 3. 
Does irpb ttJj 4opr^t limit the time o: ly of 
proposition in the first ver8e» or is the limitation 
to he carried on to Tfrae 8, eo M 1» i«i«r io the 
supper ? In the latter cas<? the natural conclusion 
is, that the meal was one eaten before the paschal 
siip{x>r. Others take ird<rxa to mean the eeren days 
of unleavened bivad as n«t inrhnline; the mling of 
the lamb, and juittify this limiutidn by St. Luke 
xxii. 1 ; but not ft few «f those who take thja lide 
of the main Question regard the first verse as com- 
fdcfe hi itseIC On the whole, Nemder himself 
admits that nothing can safely be inferred from 
John ziii. 1, 2, in fevotur of the sapper having 
taken pbee on the ISth. (&.) John xiiL 29. It U 
urged that the things of which they had "need 
agmubit the feast," aught have boea the provisions 
W the Chagtgah, perhaps with what fba WM re- 
qui'-r..^ f-,r the seven day.-* of unleavened bread. Tlie 
usual day ior aaoi&ring the Chagigab was the 15th, 



wiiidi was then commencing. But there i^i anothttt- 
difficiiUy in the disciples thinking it likely either 
that purcha««»35 could \ic made, or that alms could 
be given to the poor, on a day of holy eonvociition. 
It is highly probable that the letter of the law in 
regard to trading was habitually reUxed in the 
ease of what was required for religious rites or for 
burials, (c.) John iviii. 28. The Jews refused to 
eater the praetoriom k»t they should be defiled, and 
so disqaaltfied fnm eating the PasMver. Keander 
and others deny tli it this pas>as;e can possibly refer 
to anything but the paschal supper. But it is 
alleged that the words may either be taken in a 
gen. nil f-ense as" mt-aning '* that they might 50 on 
keeping tiie [>asM)ver," or that wdtrxa may l)o 
uiidcr>tool PiMvificsitly to denote the Chagigab. 
{d.') John xix. 14. " Tlic preparation of the Ta^s- 
over " at tir&t sight woidd set,'m as if it muat be 
the preparation for the Passover on the 14th, a 
time set apart for making ready for the pasclial 
week, and for the paschal supper in particular. It 
is naturally ao understood by those who advocate 
the ootiou that the last aupper was eaten on tbo 
1 3th. But they who take the oppmite riew affirm 
that, thoi;i;li there was a regular " preyvaiatiou ** 
for the Sabbath, there is no mention of any " pi-e- 
paration* for the ftstlTab. It aeemt to be caam- 
tially connected with the fsabb.ith itself 'John xix. 

The phi^ue in John six. 14 may thus be 
underst'XKl as the preparation of the SohoKlh whidt 
fell in the Tassorpr week. If the<« arpiments aie 
admitted, the d.ty of the preparation tueutiune^l in 
the Oospeb might have fallen on the day of holy 
convocation, the 15th of Nisan. (0.) John xix. 31. 
"That Sabbath day was a high day." It is as- 
sumed by those who fix the supper on the 13th 
that the term was applied, owing to the 15th being 
** a double aabbath," from the ooinefaleoee of the 
day of holy convoeation with the weekly festival. 
Tho:je, on the other band, who identify ttie supper 
with the paadial meal, contend that the special 
dignity of the dny resnltel from its being that on 
which tlie Omer was ofleiiMl, and from which were 
reckoned the fifty ^ys to Pentecost. (/.) The dif- 
fimlty of .supposing that onr Lord's appiehension, 
trial, and crucifixion took pi icc on tlie «lay of holy 
convocation \\m hwn j>tion<;!y urged. If many of 
the ral'biniad maxims for tlie observance of such 
day 4 which have been handed down to us were then 
in force, these occurrences certainly could not have 
taken place. But the statements which refer to 
Jewnh nai^ in regard to leg;il proceedings on 
sacred d.ays are very inconsistent with each other. 
ix>me of them make the ditbculty equally great 
wbeUicr we suppose tbo trial to iwve taken place 
on the 14th or the 15th. In others there are ex- 
cq>tions permitted which seem to go fer to meet 
the ease before ua. But we have brtier proof than 
either the Jli^hna or the Gemani can afford that tiie 
Jews did not hesitate, in th« time of the Roman 
dominallon, to carry arms and to apprehend a pri- 
soner on a solemn feast-day. \S'e find them at the 
feast of Tabernacles, ou Uie " great day of tlie 
feast," sending out officers to take our Lord, and 
rebuking them for not bringing Him (John rii. 
32>45). St Peter also was seized during the nus* 
over (,\cts xii. 3, 4). And, ngain. the reason alleged 
by the rulen for not apprebeodii^ Jesus was, uot 
the sanctity of the festival, but the ftnr of an up 
roar among the multitude which was assembhtl 
(Matt. xzvi. 5). On the whole, ootwitbstandiag 
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the expveivs dcclavation of the Law and of the 
Mishnn that the days of holy conrocation were to 
be obeerT«d preciMly m the SabbatJl, «w>Di in tb« 
propanitim or food, it U highly prolNd>te tJwt eoo- 
•:donib1e licence was allowed in re<^i il to them, as 
we have already obnerTed, <5. There is a strange 
story prescmd in the Geimn {Sankeirin, vi. 2), 
that our Lord having vainly fn ltavo iref^ iliii in.; 
forty days to tiiul an advocate, wan M;nteiia\i, uiiti, 
on the 14th of Nim, stoned, and afterwards hanged. 

we know th.it theditltculty of the Gospel naixa- 
tives liad bet;j» perceived long before this stitement 
could have bveu written, and as the two opposite 
opitlions on the chii f qtipstion wore both current, 
the writer might easily have taken up one or the 
other. The statement cannot be regarded as worth 
iDTthing ia the way of evidoioe. Not mmb ate 
am he iniide In the cootroreny of the tnttmonles 
of the Fiithers ; but few of them attempted to con- 
sider the question critically. 4. It must be aJ- 
mittflil that the narratlTe m St. John, m fir is the 
more succession of evmts is concenipd, W:us con- 
sistent testimony in t'arour of the last supper 
having heen enten on the evening befof* the nM»> 
OTer. That testimony, liowevi-r, does not appear 
to be so distinct, and to iacaj>abl« of a second iii- 
terpretation, as that of the synoptical Gospels, in 
fevour of the menl having been the paschal supper 
itself, at the legal time (see especially Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xir. 1, 12; Luke xxii. 7).— IV. Mean- 
ing OF Tus Faooter. — 1. Eadi of the three 
great festivals oontiined a reAreooa to the annual 
course of nature. Two at least of them— the first 
and the last — also commemorated ereots in the his- 
tory «r the chosn pmpla. It noit ha admitted 
that the rel.ition to the natural year expressed in 
the Passover was less marked than that in Fente- 
ooit or Tabernacles, while its historical import was 
deeper nn l n^M e pointed. Tfi it p-rt of its core- 
monies w li:cii has a direct agviculiural reference — 
the offering of the Omcr — holds a very sithoivli:iate 
place. 2. The deliverance from Egypt was regarded 
as the startii^point of the Hebrew nation. The 
Israelites were then raised from tiic condition of 
bondmen under a foreign tyrant to that of a free 
people owing allegianc«; to no one but J^orah. 
The prophet in a latir nge .';i><ike of the event ns 
a criation and a redetayttion of the nation. God 
d«dam WnmSt to he «« the creator of land.'' 
The Exodus wns thus looked up-n as the birth of 
the nation ; the Passover was its annual bii-thday 
ftait. It was the yearly memorial of the dedication 
of the people to Ilim who had saved their first-bora 
from the destroyer, in order that they might 
made holy to Himself. 9. {a.) The paschal lamb 
inu«t of course be repirrled as the leaJinsj feature 
in tile ceremonial of the leatival. fckinie l'jol€»tant 
diriaw during the last two centuries (Calor, 
Carpzor) have denied that it was a aacrifioe in the 
proper sense of the woni. But most of their con- 
temporaries rCuiiwoitli, liochart, Vitriiipi), and 
nearly ail modem aiti», have held that it was ia 
the sfarietest sense a mcrifioe. The diief charao- 
teristics of a smrifice are all distinctly ascrit^ii to 
it. It was offered in the bolr place ^Deut. xri. 
S, 6); the bkod was spilnUea on the altar, and 
the fit wa? burned (2 Chr. xxi. IR, xxxv. 11). 
The language of Ex. xii. 27, xiiii. 18, ^'um. ix. 7, 
Drat. XYi. 2, 5, together with 1 Cor. v. 7, would 
swm to dtx'ide th'- ipiestiou beyouJ the leach of 
doubt. As the original institution of the Passover 



in l^lgypt preceded the establishment of the pri«st> 
hood and the Relation of the service of the tab«r> 
nade^ it n a ca s sarily fidi abort in seTerai particuiais 
of ^e oh s e n r a nce of the festival aooording to the 

fuTIy develo[.>e<l ceremonial law. The hta.i of the 
family hlew the lamb in his own bouse, not in the 
holy place ; the blood was sprinlcled on die deot^ 
way, not oil the alt;ir. But w!i»n tht law was per- 
fected, certain particulars wei«: altered in order to 
assimilate the Passover to the accustomed oritr of 
ieli(;ioas service. It has be.n oujectureil that the 
imposition of Uie haud^ ot the priest wax one oi 
these particulars, though it is mot Koarded (Kurtx). 
But whether this was the case or not, the other 
changes which have been stated seem to be abun- 
dantly suflicient for the ai-gument. It can hardly 
be doubted that th« paschal hunb was rwarded as 
the great annual peaee-olftHng of tlw mmily, a 
thaiik-olTeririi; for the existein-e ami pre>^rvatJon of 
the nation (Ex. xiii. 14-16), the tyiMcal incrmce of 
the daeted and reeoBoDad diildrat of the promiiSk 

A question, perhaj>s not a \vi>e one, ha-, becfi raised 
r^mling the purpose of the sprinkling of the blood 
on the lintels and door^poata. Soma hsTo oooiid- 
ered that it was meant as a mark to gui'le the de- 
»ti'oyiiig angel. Others suppose that it merely 
a sign to confirm tht finth of the iMraelites in their 
safety and deliverance. Surely neither of these 
views can stand alone. The sprinkling must have 
been an act of faith and obedience which God ac- 
cepted with fiivonr. That it also deootod the p«i- 
fieation of the diildrcn of 1«rae1 from the ahoaihia> 
tions of the Egyptians, and so hal tin? accustnnieil 
significance of the ^inkling of blood under the law 
(Hd». he. 29), is evidently hi entire consistency with 
this virw. N'o silti-factoi y reason has been assi2:n<»i 
for the command to choose the lamb four days be- 
fore the paschal supper. That the hunb waa to bo 
roaster! an>l not b<nled, has liwn snppewed to com- 
nieiQuiat^ Uie haste ot' the dejj^u tuie ot the Isiwlit«s. 
Kurtz conjectures that the lamb wns to be roaitad 
with fire, the purifying element, because the meal 
was thus left pure, without the mixture even ot 
the water which would have entered into it in 
boiling. It is not difficult to determine the raaaoo 
of the eemraaad, ** not a bone of him shall ho 
broken." Tlie lamb was to be a symbol of nnity ; 
tiie unity of the fitroily, the unity of the nation, the 
unity of Ood with His people whom He had takan 
into covenant with Himself, (b.) The unleavened 
bread ranks next in importaow to the p^i^lial hunb. 
The netkm has been very generally held, orfalw 
for granted, both by Christian an^i Je\vi-h writers 
I of all ages, that, it was iuteuJi.-d to remind the 
Isi-aelites of the unleavened cakes which they were 
obliged to eat in their hasty flight (Ex. xii. rA, 39) ; 
but there h not the least intimation to this effect 
in the sacre<.l narrative. It has bten cou«i<ierevi by 
.some that the unleavened fanad and the bitter h^-U 
alike owe their meaning to diehr being regarded aa 
unpalatable food ; but this seems to be wholly in- 
ooosistaot with the pervading ji^us nature of the 
iestival. On the whole we are wariantel tn omk 
eluding that unleaveneil bre.aJ hail a jieciiliar s:icri- 
ficial charscter, according to tiie Law. It 6«ems 
more naaenaUe to aeeqit St Paul's reference to 
the subject (1 Cor. v. 6-8 ' as f^lrni^hin^ the tnte 
meaning of the symbol. Fermentation a dcvcn.pos- 
ition. a dissolation of unity. The pare dry hiscoit 
wotiH )^ an apt emblem of unchanged duration, 
auii, m Its freedom from toreign mixtarc^ of parity 
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also, (c.) Tlic l.if'-i herbs flro gcnemlly under- 
stood by the JewUh wnt*iis to saguity tie bitter 
mfferinfi whidi the Imelites had endured (Ex. u 
14). But it has been remarkeJ by Abenezra that 
tiu'io het U are a good and wholesome accotnponi- 
jurat for meat, aiM art lioir,«nd appear to have 
been in ancient times, commonly so entea. (d.) The 
offering ol' Uie Otn&i; though it is obviously that 
part of the festival which is immediately connected 
with the coone of the seasMU^ bon a distinct ana- 
logy to its historical tignifieaiMe. It may have 
<k-uiitt:-<i n deliverance from winlir, as the lamb 
signified delireranoe from the bondage of l^gypti 
wbkh might mU to caoMmd m ft friatar In dw 
}ii>tory of the nation. Again, the amsecrataon of 
the Hrst-froits, the first-born of the soil, is m 
easy type «f tin ooiksecration of the first-born of 
the Israelites. 4. No otJicr shadow of good ihin^ 
to come obtained ia the Law can vie with tJna 
ftttiral of tiM FlMtmr in expressiveness and com- 
pleteness. Hence we are so orten reminded of it, 
iQoie or le&s distinctly, iu the ritual and language 
of the Church. Its outline, considered in referem-e 
40 tlM fjMi deiiTenam of tht inuUte* which it 
coBimemonled, and vmaj of its minute details, 
Imvf lieen appropriated its current expressions of the 
truths which God fass revealed to us in the fulnea 
of tiiM {o Modlng Hu Son upon cartli. It Is not 
iuqiri>ing that eccle^i.isficil writm should hnve 
j)ushed the comparison too tkr, and exeixised their 
tutcf in the appUcatieo of triHing or accidental 
particulars either to the facts of our Lonl's life or 
to tiiiths connected with it. But, ke< ping ^vil]liu 
tlie limits of sober interpretation indicated by Script- 
nre itse'.f, the ajipljcation is siii;;uiarly full and 
Uiiryiug. The cruwuiug application ol tlic paschal 
ritei to tlit troths of which they were the sliadowy 
prooiHes appears to be that which is afforded by 
the fact that our Lord's death occuired during the 
Xestival. .ALXxirJiug to the Divine i»uipo.-.', the true 
Lamb of God was slain at nearly the same time as 
"the tourb Ptawrer," in obedienoe to the letter of 
the law. It does not seem ni'e'JfuI that, in order 
to give point to this ooincidenoej, we should (as 
•one liave done) dtsw inm it an 4I priori argu- 
ment in favour of our Lord's crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisin. it is enough to 
know uut onr own H0I7 W«dc and Eastor stand m 
the annivei"8ary of the snmi? great facts as were 
foiejJiown in those events oi which the yearly Pass- 
over was a commemoration. As compiled with tlie 
other festivals, the Passover was remaricaUy dis- 
tiiiguished by a single victim essentially its own, 
saa-iBocd in a very peculiar nunner. In thi.s 
respect, as well as in the ylUct it held in the 
aoeleabstical year, it bad a feimal dignity and 
character of its own. It w;is the rcpiosentafive 
festival of the jear» and in this unique position 
it stood in n oertiin idatioa to drcarodsion as 
the second Menmni of tto Hebmr Cbtuch (lilx. 
xii. 44). I 

Vlt ttlt ft Lydan city of fOOM considerable note. 
It wn«i !«itnn(C(i on the south-we^tem shore ul" Lycia, 
not inr from the letl kmk ot the river \anthus. 
The coa.it here is very mountainous and boki. Im- 
medintely opposite is tlie island of Rhodks. Patara 
was practically the seaport of tiie city of Xanthus, 
which wa» ten miles distant. These notices of it<i 
position and maiitlme importance introduce us to 
the single mentton ^tba place in tlio filUe (Acts 
xii. 1. 2\ 

Cos, D. B, 
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Patho'uf . Pethahuh Hm Itffte (1 Ur. If, 

23 ; comp. Ezr. x. 23). 
Fftth'xoB, gent, noon PATtmosiif* • port of 

Egj pt, nvA a Mizraite tribe. That PaUiros was in 
Egypt admits of no question: we have to attempt 
to decide its position more nearly. In the list of 
the Mixraites, the Pathruslm occur after the Naph. 
tuhim, and before the Co&luhini ; the lattej- being 
followed by the notice of the Philistines, and by 
tfa« Caphtorim (Gen. z. la, 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). 
Atiint ifl mentioned in tiie prophecies of Isaiah 
(xi. 11), Jercmiali (iliv. 1, I.';), and F.^ekiel (mx. 
14, XXX. 13-18), From the place of the i^athimsim 
in tho lilt of tltt IGfndtes, they might be supposed 
to have settled in Lower Egypt, or the more northern 
part of Upper Egypt. It seems, if the order be 
geographical, as there is reason to snppoN^ that it 
is to be infened that the Pathrusim wei^ seated in 
Lower Lgypt, or not much above it, unlets there 
be any transposition. If the original order were 
Pathrusim, Caphtorim, Casluhim, then tlie fli-st 
micjht have settled in the highest part of Upper 
Egypt, and the other two below them. The occur- 
rences in Jeremiah seem to favour the idea that 
nithros was part of Lower Egypt, or the whole of 
that iiegion. The uotioo by Kzekiel of Pathros m 
the land of the birth of the KgypUaos teems to 
favour tiM idea that it wm part of or all Upper 
Ei^ypt. Pathros has been connected with the Pa- 
tiiyritc nome, the Phaturite of Pliny (/f. Jf. r. 9, 
$47% in which Thebes was sitonte. This idcntifi* 
cation may be as old as the LXX. The discovery 
of the Egyptiaii name of the town attei- which the 
nome was called puts the inquiiy on a safer basis. 
It is written HA-HAT-HER, " The Abode of Hot- 
her," the Eg}'ptian Yenus. It may perhajw have 
sometimes been written P-HA-HAT-HEK, ia which 
caie tht P-H and T^H woold have coale«:^ed in the 
Hebrew ibrm, as did T-H in Caphtor. On the 
evidence here brought fon\ard, it w m.*! reasonable 
to consider Pathros to be patt of Upper Egypt* and 
to trace iti name in that of the nithjrrite name. 
But this is only a very conjectural identificitiMIt 
which future discoveries may overthrow. 

Path'nuom. [Pathbos.] 

Pat'mOB (Rev. i. 9). Two recent and copious 
accouiiUn, one by a German, tJie other by a trench, 
tiaveller, furnish us with vjry foil information 
regarding Patmos. The a>jx'ct of the i.-land i.>« 
peculinriy rugged and bare. And svirh a scene of 
banisihment for St. John in the reign of Dnmitian is 
quite in harmonr with what we read of the custom 
of the period. Patmos is divided into two nearly 
<'fjii;d {j;uts, a northern and a southern, bv a verv 
nanow isthmus, where, on the east side^ are the 
haihonr and the town. On the fcill to tiie south, 
crowning a commanding licighf, is the celebrated 
moimsteij, which bears tlie name of " John the 
Divine.** Halfway up the ascent ia flw eave or 
tji otfo where trfidition says that St. John i-eccived 
tiie lievelation. We have only to add that Patmos 
h one of the Sporades, and is in that part of the 
.\egcan which is called the Ic.n iaii S^ea. It must 
have been conspicuous on the right when St. I'aul 
was sailing (Acts is. 15, sxi. J) firom Samos 

to Cos. 

Patriarehi. The nanie PatriarcA {warpiipxfis) 
is applic^l in the N. T. to .\braham ( Heli. vii. 4), to 
the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 8, 9), and to iMvid 
(Acts ii. 29) ; and is apparently intended to toeqni- 
Talent to the phrase, the head" or ** prince cf ft 
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trilje," »o ofteii found ni the 0. T. Ii is used in 
this sense by the LXX. in 1 Chr. xxir. 31, jomi. 
22 ; 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvi. 12. In common QMge 
the title of patriarch is assigned especially to thow 
ivbose Uvea are recorded in Scripture prevlo is to 
tbe tiliM of Mows, The patriardial times m-e na- 
tnnlly dirfded lato th« «nt»-diluTian and po:^t- 
diliivi.m periods. 1. In the former the SLripture 
record contains little except the list of the line from 
Selli, through Enoa, GaiDaii, Hakalaled, Jand, 
Enoch, Methuscliih, aoJ Lamcch, to Noah; with 
the ages of ench at their prio ls of gtMic:TJtion and 
at their deaths. To some extent p tnl!' t U' th s, is 
given the line of Cain; Tnorh. ImI, Mrlmjurl, 
IMethusael, L.imech, and tiie sons of I.anieofi, Jiii al, 
JuUd, and Tubal-Cain. To the latter line are 
attributed the first signs of material civilization, 
the building of cities, the division of classes, and 
the knowledge of medianical art«; wiiilo the only 
nflini record of their history ob«curelj speaka of 
Tlol«nee and bloodshed. One of tlie iiuna qtiettions 
miscd as Ui thr- .ni'e-'Iiluvian jioricl tian'^ on the 
longevity assigned to the putiiarcba. With the sincle 
exception of Enoch (wboie departure fnura we 
earth at 365 years of ap? i»! rxrppttnnnl in every 
■ease), their ages vaiy from 777 (L,Ainech) to 969 
(UetfamdahV ThSt etiitemeut of ages Is clear and 
dptinitf. To suppcvse, ^vith sonio. tlmt the nnme of 
eiich ])atriarch denotes a dan ui fuiiiily, uud his age 
ite duiatioo, appMi s to |>e n mere evasion of difli- 
colty. It must either be aocepted, as a plain state- 
ment of fact, or regarded as purely fabulous, like 
the h'^vii'lary ;i^^i:;iiment of iiniin:i>(^ aj"> to tiie 
early Indian or Babylonian or Egyptian king«. In 
fhe acceptance of th« literal meanbi^. It ia not ensy 
to say how much difficulty i> inx-olvod. The con- 
atant attribution in all l^nds of gicat age to 
primefval men is at least aa IflMHy to be a distortion 
v^' fact, as a more invention of fancy. If the Divine 
origin of ^xjiptuic be klitned, its authority must 
be aooepted in this, as in other cases ; and the list 
of the ages of the patriarchs bt? held to h<' Twhat it 
certjiinly cl.iims to be) a fitatemcnt of ifcil f:,cf.<. 
2. It is in the post-diluvian periods that more is 
gathered as to the natare of the patriarchal history. 
It Is at first general in ifa scope. The '* Covenant" 
giren to Noah is one, free from all condition, and 
Iraoght with aatoral Uesainn^ extending to all 
alike. Bnt the histoty aoen uarrem itadf to that 
of a single tribe or family, aiiJ afterwards touches 
the general history of the ancient world and its 
empires, only so fiv as it bears upon thn. It is fa 
this last st.ngr that thn principh^ of the patriaixhnl 
dispensation is most clearly seen. It is based on 
the sac redness of family ties and paternal authority. 
This .mthority, ns fhe only oin' which is natuml 
and original, is inevitably the fuuadation of the 
earliest form of society, and Is probably seen most 
perftctly in wandering tribes, where it is not affected 
by local attadtments and by the acquisition of 
wealth. In Scripturo tiiis authority is consecrated 
by an ultimate referenc* to God, as the God of the 
patriarch, the Father (that is) both of him and his 
(hildr :i. At t!ie ?am>.> time, this faith was not 
allowed to d^Jierate, as it was prone to do, into 
aa appropriation of God, ns the mere tutelary God 
of the tribe. Still the di'^ttnction and prescj-vation 
of the chosen family, aud the mainteoKnce of tlie 
paternal authority, are the special purposes, which 
g[ivea k^v to flie niP.Tiing ofht-trirr. r.tv^ of the in- 
stitutiQus recorded. lUc type oi ciuiuctev formed 
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under this dispensatiou, is one imperfect in intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth, because not yet tried 
by the subtler temptatUmSfOr forced to oontempbte 
the deeper questions of life; but it IS one J vuiiuk- 
ably simple, artev^tionatp, and frtv. suih as wi ^lj 
' grow up under a natural authority, derived iajta 
I God ana oenferinf in Him, ret allowing, under its 
iinr]i:(^tioned sai-rf'diip*^, a fliniiliarity airl fj(?^!om 
of intercDurae with llim, which is strongly con- 
trasted with the stem and awfol dHUveter «f fha 
Mosaic dispensation. To ci^ntemplate it from a 
Christian point of view U like looking back on the 
unconscious freedom and innocence of childhoodt 
with that deeper imvight and strength r f r^.aracter 
which are gained by the eiperiencf of ni mbood. 
We s*e in it the germs of the fntuie, of the futtna 
revelation of God, and the future trials and d^ 
velopment of man. It on this fact that the 
typical interprotafi<»n of its l:i>tory dipads. In 
the postniUaTian history of the chosen family, is 
seen the distinctton of the tme belteren, poa s easat a 
of a sjxx-Ial covenant, yj^JTial revelation, and sj^xdal 
ririleges, from the world without. In it is there- 
re shadowed cut the history of the Jewish KaiioB 
and Chmf-an Church, as regards thf freedom of 
their covenant, the gradual uufolduog of their revel- 
ation, nnd the peculiar blessings and tcmptaliana 
wJi! -li J^rf-'oM' to their distinctive jiosition. 

Pat roba*. A Christi-ui at liome to whom SI. 
Paul senda his salutation (Rom. xri. 14). Like 
many other names mentioned in Rom. xri., this 
WAS borne by at least one member of the on* 
peror'i* hooaehoU (Soet. Oalha, 20; Martial, £p. 
ii. 32, 3). 

FttmlW* tiie frfher of meanor, Hhe fiunooa 

adversary of Judas Maccibaous (2 Mace. vlii. 9'. 

l^Mf but in 1 Chr. i. 50, Vjh, the capital of 
Hwlar, Idng of Edom (Gen. in?i. 89). Its pac- 
tion is unknown. 

Faol, the Apostle of Jesus Christ to the Gen- 
tiles.— -OrifyiiMi/ Authorities. — Nearlyidl the original 
materials for the Life of St- Paul are containevl in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in the I'auhue Epi*- 
tles. Out of a compainson of these authorities the 
biographer of St. Paul hnA to construct his account 
of the really important period of the Apostle's life. 
The early traditions of the Church appear to hare 
left almost uotoodted the space of time for whidi 
we pnaseas tiiose saerad ind aibondsnt sonras tft 
knowledge; and they aim only at supplying a few 
particulars in the biography beyond the points at 
whidi the narratiTe w the Aefes beftttia and tei^ 
minates. We shall assume the Act:> ofth<' Apostles 
to Ite a genuine and authentic work of St. Ltike^ 
the companion of St. Paul, and sh iH speak of tlM 
Epistles at the places which we believe them to 
occupy in the hi.stxiry.— /^romivnl pomis in the 
Life. — Foremost of all is his Conversion. This was 
the main it>ot of his whole life, outward nnd inwaixi. 
Next nf^er this, we may specify his Lnhours at 
Antioch. From these we pass to the First Mis- 
tionary Jwmey, in the esstem part of A?ta Minor. 
TV VUHoJmaidm was a eritical j>o nt, both 
in the history of the Church and of the Apo<tI<>. 
The mtroduction of the Gospel into Europe, with 
the memorable vtafts to Philippt, Atikcas, and Co- 
rinth, was the boldest step in the carrying out of 
St. Paul's mtiision. A third great usi^iotiary 
journey, chiefly chanderized by a long stay at 
I-'ph/-'-!-, is fuitlier interesting; fn'»m its connexion 
With tour leading Lpisties. This was immediately 
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Icllewed ta« apptehentian of A. Anrf at Jeru- 

»i/<''«, anrf Aty imjyris'mmcnt fit '"•!•' -^t ■■■-(. Aii'l 
til'? last erent ol wiiich we hare «i tim iianative U 
th*" Voyage to Home.-^Saul of Tarsus, before his 
C'-mvrrvion. — Up to the time ot" hi» i^nif forth as 
nn nvowwl preacher of Christ to Vte Gentiles, the 
Aj)(>tle was known by the name of Suul. Tln>. 
wa4 tb« Jewish name which be reoeiTed fiom bi« 
Jewish poreota. But thoDfh a Hehrrw of the 
Hebrews, he was liorn in :i Gcutilf city. Of his 
parents we know uothiug, except that his tather 
was «f the tribe of Benjambi (Phil. lii. 5), aiid a 
I*h,iriN.'o 'Acts xxiii. 6>. that he hnd arcjnired by 
some meaus the iioimm t"ninciii-e (•• I was free 
born," Aeti ziii. 28), hikI tii:it h<' wrts settled in 
Tarsus. " I am a Jew of Tiitmis, a cUy in Cilicia, 
a citizen of no mean city"(Att» xjci. 39). At 
Tantu he must bare Imnit to use the Greek Jan- 
gtia£:e with freedom and mastery in both speaking 
and writinjj. At Tarsus also he Icamt that trade 
of** tentmaker" (Act* xviii. 3), at wh^ch lie aftti- 
wards pccasionally wroagbt with his own hands. 
There was a goatVhalr doth called CQkium, tarn- 
tuif.u.tuie.1 ill Cilicia, nii-l l;i;g''ly nsrd for tents. 
Saul s trade was probably that of making teuts of 
tlib haizdotfa. When St. Panl maliM his defence 
before his countrymi:'ii at .Ifra.^;il(>m {Acts xxii.). 
he tells them that though bo> a la Tarsus, he had 
been brought ap" in Jerusalem. He mart, there- 
fur.-, have been yet a , when lie wn? removed, 
iu ail piububility tor tiki i^Ucc of his education, to 
tlie Holy City of his fathers. We may inw^ine 
him arriving there, perhaps at tome age between 
10 and 15, already a Hellenist, speakiug Qreek and 
familiar with the Greek version of the Scriptures, 
peas— big, besides the knowledge of his tnule, the 
eleimntt of Ocntlle learniog,— 4o be taoght at Je- 

r\if^\Ieni '* aa onhii^ to tho pii fix;! manner of the I;nv 

of the £ithers." He learnt, be aays, ** at the feet 
«f Ganalid.'' He who was to resist ao stoutly 

the iKurpatrons of the law, hal for his teacher one 
of Uie moat eminent of ail the doctors of thu Liw. 
Saul was ret ** a yoang man ** (Acts vii. 58), wheu 
the Church expericnrcl that sn.i-lpn pxpati-ion which 
was connected with thu orJ^miig ot Uic fccvcu ap« 
pointed to serve tables, and with the special power 
and inspiration of Stephen. AmoQgst those who 
disputed with Stephen were some *'of them of 
Cilida." We naturally thmk of Saul as having 
Ix^n one of these, when we find him afkerwaids 
keeping th« dothN of those sabomed witoeases 

■who, accmilinp to the law 'l>eut. ivi!. 7), wetc flio 
first to cast stones at Stephen. " Saul," sajs the 
■acred writer, siguiBcantly, *' was ooosenting onto 
his death."— ^Jufs Conversioa. — The pc^-wtitor 
yvMi to be converted, liaviug uitdeilaken to ibllow 
up the believers "unto strange dtleat* Saul na- 
t 111 ally tainol Ir thouirhts {•> Diimascus. What 
IkU-U him as ho juurueyci thiUicr, is related in 
detail three times in the Acta, first by the historian 
in his own persoo, then in the two addresses made 
by St. Paul at Jerusalem and before Agrippa. 
These thro* narratives are not n^|»'tit oils of om- 
another ; there are differences between them which 
•ome critica dioaoe to oooskler irrecBoeileable. Of 
the three narratives, that of the hi^toii.in hiin-elf 
most daim to be the most purely historical: St. 
Fral'a •nbaaqiwiit aocovnta were likely to be affected 
by the purposp for which hf introluL-e l them. St. 
Luke's statement is to be read in Acts ix, 3-19, 
wben^bttWfftf, tihtfrotda ** It b baid ftr thae to 



^ kick aqninst the prides," indaded in the Vulgata 
ail 1 Kii^rlish Vi'i-sion, ouelit to he ottiitted. The 
MniUi'ii hght ftom heavvn ; the voice ot" J».i,is t-peak* 
iug with authority to His persecutor; ^<aul stmck 
to the ground, blinded, orercome ; the three dajrs* 
sus|x'nse ; the coming of Ananias as a mensenger of 
the Lord; and Saul's Uijttistn ;— these wert the 
leading featares, in the eyes of the historiaa, af 
tlte great event, and in theae we mnrt look for tha 
i.h ef si pnifi car, <:•<.' of the Cuiix ei^iciii. Fi r wc must 
not torget that, whatever we hold as to the external 
nature of tb« phenomena «« are oondderii^t tiba 
whi'lr transaction was essentinlly, in anv casc, a 
I spiritual comaiuuication. That the Lord Jesoa 
I manifeiited Himself as a Living I'ei-son to tha man 
■ Sat 1, ai.J ^J)okl' to him so tliat His very words 
oould be uiiJaittoO'l, i^ the Kubst^uitial fact declared 
to us. The purport of the three narratives is that 
an actual eoDVersation took place between Saul and 
tha Lord Jcmis. It is remarkable that in none of 
them is S.\al saiil to have Sfe-i .I»sus. Jfow it waa 
Uut Saul " saw " and ** heard " we are quite onabla 
to detcruiiM. Tliat the light, and tha aoimd or 
voice, were btrth iliff. irnt fmin any ordinary phe- 
nomena witii which .Saul and his companious were 
familiar, is unqitesttooably implied in tlie namrtiva. 
It is al>o iiiij licii thnt thry wi^re sp-vially srgni- 
iicaut tu Saul, an<l not to tlioso wi'.ii ii.in. We 
gather therefore thai tarn- wen' u il outwaivl j>hen- 
omena, through which Saul was nunii- inwardly 
sensible of a Presence revfidel to liiiii alone. The 
only mention in the Epistles of St. Paul of the out^ 
ward pbetiomeaa attending his omvemon is that in 
1 Cor. XT. 8, Last of all He was seen of me nlbo." 
But theie is one important passage in which he 
Hwaks distinctly of his oooversion itself, in tha 
Episile to tiM Oalatlaiia (i. 15, 16) St. Paid haa 

til. ><> worils: Whon it plt-as^sJ Gt«J, who 8f-parated 
me from my mother's womb, and called me by His 
gnkoe^ <o fVPM/ ffbSoni^met that I might preadi ' 

Him among the heathen . . ." What word:> ■ ;! ! 
express more exactly thaa these the spiritual cxj^*r- 
ience whitjli occurred to Saul on the way to Da- 
mascus? The manirt-statioa of Jr.su-: r^'^ tin' '-r i, f f 

God is clearly the maiu point in th<> nanativt'. ii 
would b<: groundless to aamne that the new cod- 
rictions of that midday immediately cleared and 
settled themselres in Sanl's mind. It is sufBdent 
t.i 8:iy that he was tlion converted, or turned round. 
Fm' a while, no doubt, his inward state was one of 
awa and apeetatioQ. Una cDterfng Dkmasen* as 
a .sorvaiit of the Lord Jesus, he sought the house of 
one whom he had, perhaps, intended to penwcute. 
Tha ftme of 8aul*a coming had preceded mm; and 
Anani.xs, "a devout tn.ui arLor.iir.g to the Law," 
but a believer in Jesus, when di;t*ci«;d by the Lord 
to visit him, woaders at what he is told conotnriaf 
the nofoiioiK p^rvvntni-. He oLrys, liowevpr; and 
going to S.iui in liio name of ** tlio Lord Juj>us, who 
had appeal^ to him in tha way," he puts his 
hands on him that he nmy receive his sight and be 
tilled with the Holy Ghost. Thereupon Saul's 
( vcs are immediately purged, un i his ^ieht is re- 
stored. AfW the recovery of his signt, Saul 
reedtad tha washing away of his dns la haptiim. 
Htj then broke his three d:iyi«' fu^t. aud was stieugth- 
ened. He was at once received into the feilowship 
«f the disdples, and be^io without delay the work 
to which Ananias hail ile-si^Tiated him ; and to the 
astonishment of ail bis beaiei-s be prcK:Iaime<l Jesoa 
in Ibt MnasMaca, dadaring Um to the Sob af 
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Got]. Tlie narmfive in the Ad« tells us simply 
Uiat he was o«xupi«d iu tliis work, with juaea.siEjg 
▼igoar, for "many dATa*** op to the time when 
famninwtt dufer dnm Um from Damaicut. From 
tlM Epiatk to th« Galatians (i. 17, 18) we learn 
that the maiiv d.iy« were at legist n pood part ot 
«• three jeu*,' wd (hat iaaul, not thiakiog it oeces- 
lary to pooeon MUlwrltj to pr«di fttmi the Apos- 
tles that were bcfimhim, went aitor his conversion 
into Arabia, tad ntnnied from thence to Dunaacua. 
Wt know MHiiiif whatcTcr of this rUt to Aimbui^ 
to what district Saul went, how long he starrer >-r 
for wiiat purpose he went there. Now tnat we 
hvn MTivw at Saul'a departure fttnn Damascus, 
we are again upon l)istori<'al pround, and have the 
double evideuts of St. Luke in the Acts, and of 
the Apoatle in his 2iid Kpisile to the Corinthians. 
Aooording to the former, the Jewt laj in wait for 
Saul, intending to kill him, and watched the gates 
of the city that he might not e.«ca})0 from tfieni. 
KiiowiDg tbi«, the diadplea took him by night and 
)«t Mm down in « haaket fhni the wiD. Awording 
to St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32) it was the ethnaixh 
under Aretas the king who watched for him, de- 
dring to iqjprdinil Unu Then ii no diffienlty in 
reconciling the two statements. Having escnpc<I 
from Damascus, Saul betook himself to Jei u&iilem, 
and there '* assayed to join himself to the disciples; 
but they were all afiaid of him, and believed not 
that he vias a dtaciple." Bamabas bccamo bis 
sptosor to the Apoatiaa and Chonfa at Jerusalen, 
•Koring tbem from aon* peraomd knowladge^ we 
ntut pmam»~of the ftcts of Saul's ooarersioa 
and subsequent behaviour at I>amasrus. B;uTiaLas's 
introduction removed the lours of the Apostlea, and 
Ptal **wai with fhcn ooodi^ la and going out at 
Jerusalem." His Hellenistiod education marie him, 
like ^Stephen, a successful disputant against the 
"Gradanef and it ia not strange that the former 
persecutor was singled out from tlic other believers 
as the object of a marderoos hostility. He was 
dmefore again ui-ged to flee ; and by way «f Cae- 
aarca betook himself to his native city Tarsm. In 
the Kpistle to the Galatians St. Paiil adds certiuu 
particulars. He tells us that his motive for going 
up to Jcniaalfn rather than anywhere else was 
that he might see Peter; that he abode with him 
(ifteeti days ; that the only Apostles he saw were 
Peter and James the Lord 's brother ; and that after- 
warda he cum into the regions of Syria and Cilkia, 
rnnninitip unknown by face, thon^}i -.v. M V;;own 
for his conversion, to the Churches iu Judaea whicli 
wen in Christ.-^l. PotrfoK j|jiilM4(-*WhU«Saul 
was at Tarsus, a morcrnent was poinfj on at An- 
tioch, which raised Uiat city to an importance second 
only to that of Jerusalem itself in the early historv 
of the (%arch. In the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles Antioch claims a most conspicuous place. 
It was tli< re that the Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentile tirst took roo^ and from thenoe that it 
waa afterwards propagated. Time came to Antioch, 
when the [•'Ci>eenti<iii which ari'se about .'^t* plien 
scattered upon their different routes the disciples 
who had been naeembled at Jemaakm, men of 
Cyprus and Cvienp, e;i2;er to trll all who would 
hear them tlie good news concerning the Lord Jesus. 
A great number believed ; and when this was re- 
ported at Jei"U.salenj, IVaruabas was sent 6n a "special 
mission to .\ntioch. As the work grew under h.s 
hands, and " much people was added unto the 
I^/' Jiamafaikt felt the need of help> and w«nt 
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liinuelf to Tarsns to seek Saul. Potsibly at Da- 
maacus, certainly at JerusiUem, he had t«een a wit- 
ness of Saul's energy and devotedness, and skill ia 
disputation. He had been drawn to him by the 
botid of a most brotherly aflection. He therefore 
loi)ge<l for him as a hel|)er, and succeeded in bring- 
ing him to Antioch. There they laiwuied together 
unremittingly for **a wbde y«nt-," mixing with the 
constant assemblies of the Ijclievers and '* teaching 
much people." All this time, as St. Luke wooid 
give na to ondarataod, Saul waa aahonSaate to 
Barnabas. In the mean tin»e, aceonline: to the us i.d 
method of the Divine government, UkU weie sileutly 
growing, which were to suggest and occasion tlie 
future developments of faith and pr.actice, and of 
tliesc facts tlie uii»t conspicuous was t]ie unpreci'd- 
entcd accession of Gentile proselytea at Antioch. 
An opportunity soon occurred, of which Banmhas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving 
the atlection of tliese new di.^iples towaids their 
brethren at Jenualera. There came "propbeta** 
fixim Jemalem to Aatiaeh: '<aBd there alood op 
one of them, naine<l Apibiis, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth throughout 
aft the world.** H ia ohviooa that tha lUIUiDeat 
fullowed doaely upon the intimation of the combg 
famiue. For the disciples at Antioch determined 
to send oootributieae immediately to Jerusalem; 
and the gift was conveyed to the elders of that 
Chui-ch by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. It 
eould not have been necessary for the mere safe 
conduct of the oontributiou that Bamabaa and Saul 
should go in person to Jerusalem. We are bound 
to see in the relations betwe<:'n the Mothcr-Ch irch 
and that of Antioch, of which this visit is iUu»> 
trative, examptee of tiie deep tuAmg of the a et ea illy 
of ujiion which dwelt in the he.u-t of the early 
Church. Having dutcliaigvd their rrmnd, Bar- 
nabas md Saul returned to Antioch, bringmg with 
them another helper, John surnnuit-l Maik. sister 
son to Barnabas. The work of prophei>yiug 
teaching wbs returned, Antioch was in constant 
comnninitTatiou with Ciltdo, with Cyprus, with all 
the neighbouring countries. The question m ust have 
forced itself upon hundreds of the " Christians" at 
Antioch, " What is the meaning of this ^th of 
ours, of this baptism, of this tocorpwra ti oo, of thie 
kii:pdom of the Son of GckI, for the \rorldi The 
Gospel is not for Judaea alone : here ore we called 
by it at Aotiedi. Ia it meant to stop hem f The 
Church was prrciiant with a pi^at movement, and 
tlie time of her delivery was at hand. Something 
of direct expectation seenu to be implied in what b 
Klid of the leaders of the Clunch at AntlOch, thst 
they were " miui&teiing to Uie Losd, and ^a&tin^'* 
when the Holy Ghost spoke to them. Without 
doubt tliey knew it for a seal set upon previoue 
surmises, when the voice came cleaj ly to the (general 
mind, " Separate me liamabas and Saul tor the 
work whereunto I bare called them." £veryt)iing 
was done with otderly gr ir ty n the sendmg forth 
I'f the two luis^ionaries. Their brethitri, after 
t'l^iiii^' and piaycr, laid their bands on tbem, aud 
>o tliey departed.— •71ktf)EirrtJffa*m<iry Jounvv. — 
.Miii h mii>t have been \vA from Birmalas and Snul 
as to the issues of the jouiitey on which ihcy t m- 
barked. But one thing was clear to them, th.at 
thr^f 'rrrc '•Ttt forth /> ^pecik the vord of God, 
The lust ch uactei islic feiture of St. Paul's te.vhing 
was the absolute convicUoB tint he was only the 
beanr of a Heavenly mwa^ge. The writer of the 
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Acf'? proceM"? npon the sam<» nssnmption. He tell* 
us tiiat its ao«u ;u. Bai nakis .hkI Saul reached Cyprus, 
thejr began to " announce the woid of God." The 
seoDod £Kt to be obtarved i«, that for the preseot 
thef ddiTfifd tiifrr mcnag* in the sjiuigogues «f | 
the J*'w.s oiily. Tli>y troJ the old jxith till they I 
tbould b« diawn out of it. But when they bad 1 
gmi« throogh the Uhnd, from Sdanii to ^phoa, 
they were c\\Ud upon to explain their doctrine to 
Ml anioeot Gentile, :>ergia« Paulus, the proooosoL i 
A Jew, danud Bujesus, or Elymas, a magm and 
fals<? prophet, bad atuched himself to tho -nvcmor, ^ 
and hmi uu doubt iiiterpsted his mind, for he u nn 
intelligent man, with what he had told hitn ut° the 
hj^ti i y runi hopes of the Jews. [Elthas.] Accord- 
ingty, whoii Sergius Paulus heard of Uie strange 
teachers who were announcing to the Jews the advent 
of their trae Meaaiab, he wished to see them and 
sent fi>r them. Tlie impostor, iuthietiTely bating 
th'' Ayiostlcs, auJ seeing bis iniluenoe over the procon- 
sul in danger ofperishisff, did what be oould to witb- 
atand ttieni. Tmb Sm^ *■ who is alsoealled Fkol,** 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable terms, declared 
iigaiiut him God's sentence of temporary bUndness. 
no UiodDeM fanmediatdy fiilh npon him; and 
the proconsul, move<l by the '^n^r - mid penuadetl 
bv the teaching of the Apostle, bwonies a btliever. 
This point ia made a special ciisis in the history of 
the Apostle by the writer of the Ael:5. Saul now 
becomes Paul, atid bcgim to take precedence of 
Bonuibat. Nothing is said to explain the change 
of n.-iTDe. No reader oould resist the temptation of 
suppj^inj; tliat there must be some connexion be- 
twi'Cii Saiil's new tuimo ami that of his di.itiiiguishwl 
Bomai) conrert. But oa ivflectioo it does oot seem 
probable that St. Tral would either hno wished, 
or hnre coosentev!, tu change bis own name for that 
of a distinguished convert. There k no reason, 
there&re, why Seal should not hare borae from 
infancy the other name of Paul. In that case he 
wonlJ be SauI amongst his own countrymen, Paulus 
amoogst the Gentiles. The ooaversion of Sergius 
P.i ilijs may be said, perhaps, to naark the beginning 
of tiie work amongst the Gentiles ; otherwi;»e, it 
wat not in Cyprus that any change toolc place in 
the method hitherto followed by Barnabas and Saul 
in preaching the Gospel. Their public addresses 
were as yet cuuline-J to the synagogues; but it was 
soon to be otherwise. From Panhos " Paul and bis 
Gompny ** set sail for the tilainuiid, and arrited at 
roi g.i ni Paraphylia. Here the heart of their coin- 
paoion John failed him, and he returned to Jeru- 
Milem. From Pcrga th«y tniTelled on to a place, 
obscure in secular hi>tory, but most mcmoi-ab'c in 
the history of liw kiugdoui oi" Chribt, — ^Antioch iu 
I'iiiidia. Here " they went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath-day, anti sid ilown." Smalt as the 
place was, it contained its colony of Jews, and witJi 
them proselytes who worshipped tiie God of the 
Jews. What took phux here in the synagogue and 
fn the eity, is faiterestiag to us not only on account 
of its biMiing on the hit^tory, but also because it 
represents more or le.'vs exactly what afterwards 
occurred in many other places. The Aposttes of 
Christ sat still witii the rest of the a^scmbty, 
whilst the Lavr and the Prophets were read. They 
and their audience were muted in nmreDoe for tM 
sacrwl b.wk.'?. Then the rulers of the svnarrojue 
tocnt tu invite them, ns strangers but brethren, to 
speak any -word of exhortation which might be in 
tbom to tlie peoj^a. iVuil stood uf, and beckoning 
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with his hand, he spoke. — The ^p'^x-li is given in 
Acts xiii. 1(3-41. — The discoui^* j)r(>'liited a strong 
impression ; and the hearers (not " the Qentiles"), 
i«qtmted tbt Apostles to repeat their moMin on 
the next saUhatb. During the week so nnch in- 
terest was excited by the teaching of the Apostles, 
that on the sabbath day " almost tlie whole city 
eaaM together, to hear flie Word of God.'* It wu 
this concern of the Gentile which appears to have 
flrst alienated the miuds of the Jews fi<om what 
Uiey had heard. They were filled with envy. The 
engemess of the Gentiles to hear may have con- 
tinned theii' instinctive a])preheasions. The Jewish 
envy once roused becamt; a power of deadly hos- 
tility to the Gospel; and these Jews at Antioch 
set themselves to oppose bitterly the wordj> which 
Paul spoke. The new opposition brought out new 
action on the part of the Apostles. Bgected by the 
Jews, they beeame hold and oatspoken, and turned 
from them to the Gentiles. Henceforth, Paul and 
Barnabas knew it to be their oommisuoo, — not the 
less to pvewBt their maiago to Jews first; but 
in the absence of an adequate Jewi h rn lium to 
deal directly with the Gentiles. But this expaosiai 
of the Gospel woik brought with tt new diffleoltiM 
an<l dangers, • At Aotioch now, as in every city 
afterwaitls-, the uobeliering Jews used their influ- 
ence with their own adhentnts amongst the GentUes, 
and especially the women of the higher chiss, to 
pei'siuadc the authorities or tlie populace to peiiio- 
cute the Apostles, and to drive them from the 
place. With their own spirits raised, and amidst 
much enthosiasm of their dii-ciples, Paul and Bn^ 
nalxis now travelled on to looniom, where the occur- 
rences at Antioch were repoated, and from thence 
to the Lycaoniatt eooatvy which eeotained the dties 
Lystra and Derbe. Here they had to deal with 
uncivilized heathens. At Lvstra the healing of a 
cripple took place, the narrative of which mos very 
parallel to the account of the similar act done Iqr 
Peter and John at the gate of the Temple. The 
same truth was to be conveyed to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and to the hentliens of I.yraonra. 
The act was received naturally by tbe^ j>:ig.uis. 
They took the Apoatka for gocb, odling Barnabas, 
who was of the more impoemg preaence, Zeus (Ju- 
piter), and Paul, who was the diief speaker, Hermes 
(Mercurius). This mistake, followeil up by the 
attempt to offw saorifioes to thetn, gives occasion 
to die wB flir M ng of an oddMs, in which we see a 
type of what the Apostles would say to an ignorant 
pagan audience. Althoogh the people of Lystra had 
bem so ready to worship Panl and Banudiaa, the 
repulse of their Idolatrous instincts appears to have 
provoked tliem, and they allowed tliemsclves to be 
persuade! into hostility by Jews who came from 
Antioch and Iconium, .to that they attackeij Paul 
with stones, and thought they had killed him. He 
recov«^, however, as the disdples weie stamling 
round him* and went agidn into the city. The next 
day he left it with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, 
and thence they returned once more to Lystra, and 
so to looninm and Antioch. In order to establish 
the ChnrdM after their departure, they solemnly 
appointed "elders" In every city. Then they came 
down to the coast, and fr«n Attalia they sailed 
hoQM to Antiodi in Snia, where they related the 
successes which had been granted to them, and 
esjiecially the "opening of the door of faith to the 
Gentiles." .\n l so the Fii-st Missionary Journey 
ooded.«i%e GmmaU at Jmtaaka^ (Acts zr. Ga* 
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latiaoA ii.; — Upon that missonary journoy follows 
most naturally the next important seen*? which tho 
historian pots bt'forp us — the council lieM at Jeru- 
salem to determine the relations of Oentil*? believers 
to the of Moses. In followiup this pfo-tion of 
the history, we encountor two of the mater qaes> 
tieoi which the biographer of St. FiuT has to oon> 
aider. On'- of those is historical, Wlnt were the 
reiations between the Apoiitle Paul and the Twelve? 
The other b ertttcal, How iaOahitbuifl ii. to be con- 
nected with the nuT.tivo nf th'* Art-? Th*> r»Ia- 
tioDS of St. Paul ;ind the Twelve will leat be net' 
ftrth in the n.irrat :\ <\ But we must explain here 
why we ac«ept St. V,\]A\ stntementa in the Hul iti m 
Epistle an addilioual to the history in .\cts xv. The 
frtt impression of any reader would be a supposition 
that the tn-o writei's might be refeiTing to the same 
event. The one would at I«t<d brinp the other to 
his mind. On kiokiiii:^ mow clost'ly -nto hdth, ilie 
MOond impresnoQ upoa the i^ider's mind may pot*, 
tibly be that of a certain incompatibility between 
thp two. Aiirthor vi. w will j-emain, that St. Fan! 
refers to a vi«it not recorded ia the Acts at all. 
Hi]* ia ft mrfeetly Intimate bypolbeela ; and it ii 
recommended by the V " wn=;.^ of P.iley. But 
where are we to place the visit ? Th'" nn'.y ]-osNihIr 
jket §6r it is some short time b«-tbr(«'thc vibit 
of ch. sv. B::t it can scarcely be 'U'riifd, that the 
huigu.ige of < h. XV. decidedly implio that the visit 
there record^^l w.is the fii'st paid by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, after their greet success in 
preaching the (laspel amount the Gentiles. We 
snppose the render, therefore, to recur to his first 
imprciiioii. He will then have to ask himielli 
** Grantiog the ooiur<)enib1e diilermoes, an there 
after all any plain t•"^^ ^ 'i' f;b;i$ between the two 
narratives, taken to reier to the same occarrenota? " 
Hie answer arait be, There an no eoNfra- 
dictions." We proceed then to combine the two 
narratives. Whilst Paul and Barnabas were stay- 
ing at Autioch, " ceiiain men from Judaea" cane 
there and taught the brethren that it was necessary 
for the Gentile convertjj to be circumcised. This 
doctrine? was vigorously opposed by the two Apostles, 
and it was determined that the question should be 
refared to the Ajwitlcs and elders at Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas thcms< Ives, ami certain othen, 
wer« selected for this mission. In Gal. ii, 2, 
St Pknl says that he treat up " by reridatlon.** 

Oil fhi'ir way tn .Joni-ialt'in, thoy nnnrwnu'ed to the 
brethren io Phoenicia and i^amnria the coaversioa 
«f the Gentiles; and the news was reeriTcd with 
great joy f Acit xv. 4). St. Paul nrl^fs th.it hp 
communicated his vitws " piivatoly to thi tn whkh 
vm of reputation," through anxiety ns to the 
saooess of his work '^Hal. ii. 2). Tho Apostles and 
the Church in gotiei ;il,it app'-nrs, would Ime raised 
DO diflSculties; but certain believers who had been 
Fhariaees thought fit to maintain the same doctrine 
which luid caused the dlstnrbance at Antioch. In 
citlifr plact?, St. Paul would not jjive way to such 
tendiing for a single hour (GaL ii. 5). It became 
WBMsary, therefore, that a fbmmd dedrion shonld 
be come to upon the qiie-tion. The Apostlos ami 
elders came together, aud there was much disput- 
ii^. Ar^maali would be tised on both sides ; 
but when the persons of highest .authority spoke, 
they appealed to what was stronger than argument.s, 
— the course of fact$, through which the will of 
God had hmi manife^lv shown. After they had 



wisdom, liindi np the testimony of recent facts 
with the testimony of andeat prc^phecy, and gives 
a practical judgment upon the qaestioa. The 
judgment was a dectiiTt one. The injanctioo lliat 
ih*" <I«titilp4 sIiokM a^'-tiiu from pollutions of 
idols and from fornication explained itself. TIm 
ihstineoce ftvra things strangled and from blood is 
desired as a coT>ri'>-ion to t\if> rii-.toms of the Jew*, 
who were to be found in every city, and for 
whom it was atiU right, when they had be1ieve<{ in 
.TESTIS Christ, to olx-crve the Lnw. St. Paul hiiJ 
coiiiilcti '.y gaiced his point. The ol.ier Apostles, 
James, Cephas, and John, perceiving the crar^ 
which had been givon Km (his etFectual Apostle- 
ship), gave to him anil Hiu-nabas the right h-ind of 
fellowt^ip. At tliis ix<mt it is very important to 
observe precisely what was the matter at stake 
between the oontendiRg parties. Hie case stood 
thti-i: (^ircumcision and the ordinances of the Liw 
were witAesMS of a separation of the chosen nice 
from other natiom. Th* Jews wen proud of that 
si'jKirati'in. But the nM.«ipel of the Son of M.'.n 
proclaimed that the time had come in which the 
separation was to he done away, and God's geodwiU 
mnni^^^t.'d to nil nations .nlikp. It spoke of a union 
with God, through trust, which gave hope of a 
righteousness that the Law had been powerless to 
pi-oduce. Therefore to insist upon Gentiles being 
circumcised would have been to deny the Gospel of 
Christ. If there was to be simply an eoLirgitig 
of the separated nation by the reoriviog of iodi* 
ridnals into it, then the other nations of the world 
remained as much on tlio out-Nidn ot' Cell's covenmit 
ai ever. Then there was no Gotpel to mankind ; 
no jiistifiefttjon given to men. The lots, in mch a 
casp, wo'M havi' l)f-cn n? nii-ch to tlie Jew .is to the 
Gentile. St. Paul felt this the most strongly; bat 
St Peter also saw that if th« Jewish helieven wen 
tlimwti lack on the .Towi<h I.:iw, and frnve up ■? 
free and .iksoliit'- ^'nc*> ofGml, the L-w became a 
mere burden, jusf a< heavy to the Jew as it woukl 
be to the Gentile. The only hoj^^x" for the Jew was 
in a Saviour who nvtst he the Saviour of mankind. 
It implied therefore no ilijference of belief when it 
was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should go to tlie 
heathen, while J.imes and Cephas and John onder- 
took to be the Apostles ot" the Ciirnmcision. '0!-^ 
judgment of the Church was immediately recorded 
in a letter addreand to Ae Gentila ferelliren in 
Autiixh n:id Syria and C'lici.i. It h iisiirtl to < ■ ti- 
nect with this period of the history that rebuke of 
St FMer which St. Paid neorda la GaL ii. 11-14. 
The (Xinnoxion of siiJject makes it convenient to 
record the incident in this place, although it is 
possible that it took |daoa belbn the inw-tmc at 
Jei'UiNalcm, and p''rliaps most probable that it 'V: \ 
not occur till lati r, when St. Paul r«turued fn-m 
his long tour in Greece to Antioch (Acts xnii. 22» 
23).— &wn</ Missionary Journey. — The most re- 
solute courage, indeed, was required for the work 
to which St. Paul was now publit ly ]ili>ige^i. Hf' 
wouU not associate with himself in that work one 
who had already shown a want of eonstaBcy. This 
wa.s the occasion of what mu^t have Iwn a mo-t 
painful difference between htm and his conruade in the 
faith and in past pertb, Bamdsas (Acts sr. 85-10). 
Silas, or Silvanus, bocomrs now a chief oompaoi< n 
of the Apostle. The two went together thit>ugU 
Syria n\\<\ Cilicia, visiting the churclies, and so 
came to Derbe and I.y.stra. Hc;-e they find Titnrw 



done, St. James, with iucomporable simpiidty aud j tbens, who had become a disdple on the former vmt 
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cf the Apostle. Him St. Paul took oimI cimim' 
^ied« Pteal ottd Silas were actually de lirering the 

Jcrusalrm derrce in nil tho churches they vlsite'l. 
They wei-c no doubt tiiuinphii.i,' in th* ficcduin 
•MOred to the Gentiles. Yot nt this very time our 
Apiostle liad the wisdom and largeness of luait to 
c«LSult tlie fe«ling8 of the Jews by circumcisiug 
Timothy. St. Luke now stfps rapidly orer a con- 
aiJerable space of the Apos^tle's life and labours. 

They went throughout Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia" (xri. 6). At this time St. Paul w.ns 
fowHliag **the cburcbM of Galatia" (GaL i. 2\. 
H« hiitBdf givw n» hints of llha ditaimsfamces of his 
jii f..i liiiii; iu that r<^;;i(jri, of the rcct'jitiou he inet 
with, and of the ardent, though oosta^le, character 
of the people (GaL ir. 18-15). It Is not «isy to 
decide as to tlic meaning of the words "fhioiijjh 
iuBrmity of the flesh." Undoubtedly Uidr gmn- 
nuUidd mom im^te that " wrakness of the flesh " 
— nn illness — was the occa:>i'in of St. Paiil's prea^-h- 
ing in G;ilatia. On the other hand, the form mid 
oner of the words are not what we should have 
«spect^i if the A]»ostle meant to say this; and Pro> 
fe&sor Jowttt pitifers to assume an inaccuracy of 
grammar, and to understand St. Paul as saying that 
it was Ml wcaJtnm of tht flesh that he pradwd 
to the GalatiaDs. Tn dther cue St. Aral must he 
referring to a inor'? tlinu ordinary pressure of that 
bodily infirmity which be ^waks of elsewhere as 
detracting from the Infloenoe of his persooi] eJdiMS. 
It is hop..>les.s to attf-nipt to determine positively 
what this iuiimiity was. St. Paul at this time 
lud not indulged the amhitieii of pnodiiiq; his 
Gospel in Europe. His views were limited to the 
peninsula of A»ia Minor. Having gone through 
rhrygia and Galatie he intended to visit the western 
coast ; but '* they were foi bidden Vy the Holy 
tlhost to preach tlie vvo:d" there, liicn, being 
on the botdeis of Mysi.i, they tlionght of going 
back to the north-east into Bithynia; but anin 
the Spirit nf Jestts " suffei^ them not.** So ti»y 
passed by .Sly.sia, and camn liown to Troas. St, 
Paul &aw in a vision a man of Macedonia, who 
besought him, saying, '*Caine over into IfMedonJa 
and help us." The rision wa** at once acxri-pfed 
as a heavenly intimation ; the help wanted by the 
Ifaeedoniaos w«e hdtoved to he the preaching of 
the Gospel. It is at this point that the hit-toi ian, 
•peaking of St. Paul's compny, substitutes " we " 
for " they." He says nothing of bfaneelf ; we can 
only infer that St. I.uke, to whati-v-^r country he 
belonged, btcamc a companion oi" St. i 'aui at Troas. 
The ("vty, thus reinforced, immediately set sail 
fiom TVoWi toaohed at Samothrace, then landed on 
Um eontinent at Neapolis, and from thence jour« 
neyed to rh'rppi. I'hilippi was no inapt rcpre- 
•eutative of the western world. A Greek dtj, it 
liad nweiveii a body of RotAtn eetOerR, and was 
jKilIticilly a Colonia. There were a few Jews, if 
not many, at Philippi ; and when the Sabbath came 
looad, the Apostolic company joined flMir eomitry- 
men at the place by the river-side where prayer wa.s 
'wont to be nude. The narrative in this pa it is 
very graphic (ivi. 13). The fiist c(»itrert in Mace> , 
iloni.i w.!s but an Asiatic woTn.in who already wor- 
shipped the God of tiie Jews j but she wa^ a very , 
earnest believer, and besought the Apostle and his ' 
friends to honour her by staying in her house. | 
They could not resist her urgency, and during their . 
stay at Philippi they wure the guests of Lydia 
;I^Tcr. 40). But a proof wM firm hefoitt loog that | 
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the preachen of Christ were come to gn^ple with 
thepowiia In the epiritnel world to whidi heathen^ 

isnt was then doing homage. A femiile sbve, who 
brought gain to her mastera by her powers of pro- * 
diction when showae in the poiae-ed >tau% b<«set 
Pnr.l and liis company. Paul was vexed by her 
cri«s, aud oddr^iug the spirit in tlie girl, he said, 
*' 1 command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come oot of her." The girl's masters saw that 
now tha hope of their gains was gone. Paul and 
Silas were dragged before the m{VL;i--tiates, the mul- 
titude clamotiring londl^ against them, upon the 
vague charge of** tronbimg the dty," and Introdno- 
iiig (ibservance.s wh;<h were unlawful for PomaDs. 
If the magistrates bad desired to act justly they 
might have doubted how they ought to deu with 
the charge. But the praetors or duumviri of Phi- 
lipj)i were very unworthy rqpresentatives of the 
Roman magistracy. They yieMed without inquiry 
to the clamonr of the inhabitants, caused the cluthei 
of Paul md Silas to he torn from them, and thm- 
«elves to be beaten, and then committed them to 
prison. This cruel wrong was to be the occasion 
of a signal appeaituice of the God of righteousness 
and deliverance. The narrative tells of the earth- 
quake, the Mlor'a tenor, hia oooTenko, and bap- 
tism (xtL 26-34). In tite noniii^ flia nagistintei, 
either havin;; he:ud cif wliat had happened, or havini; 
repented of their injustice, or having done all they 
meant to do by way of pacifying the nmltitnde, 
sent word to the prison that the men might be let 
go. But St. Paul denounced piaiitly their unlawful 
acts, mforming them moreover that thoae whom 
they had beaten and impiisoned without trial were 
Roman citizens. The magistrates, in gr^t abrm, 
saw the necessity of humbling themselves. Tiiey 
came and beirged them to Itave the city. Paul and 
Silas a}iueuted to do m, and, after paying a visit to 
" the brethren " in the house of Lydia, they de- 
parted. Leaving St. Luke, and perhaps Timothy for 
a short time, at Philippi, Paul and Silas trataled 
through .\mphipol;s and Ajxillonin, and stepped 
again at Thensialonica. At this im{iortant city there 
waa a synagogue of the Jewa. Trae to bis eostom, 
.St. Paul went in to them, and for three Sulbath- 
days proclaimed Jesus to be the Christ, as he would 
have done in a city of Judaea. Again, as in Pisidian 
Antioch, the envy of the Jews wa^ excited. The 
mob assaulted ihe house of Ja:Kin, with whom 
Paul and Silas were staying as guests, and, not 
finding them, dragged J;u-on himself and some 
other brethren before the ma^tstiat4». In this co^ 
the magiati-atea mma to have acted wisely and 
justly, in taking security of Jason and the rest, 
and letting them go. Alter these signs of danger 
the brethren in)medi:itely sent away i'aul .and .*^ilas 
by night. The £ptstles to the TbesMlouians were 
written my soon alWr the Apostb^s rUt, and con« 
tain more jarticul.irs of his work in founding that 
Charch than we find in any other Epistle. The 
whole of these ktlan oos^ to be read fi» tha in- 
formation they thus supply. When Paul and Silas 
left Thessalouica they came to Beroca. Here they 
found the Jews more noble than tliose atThsaaa- 
louici had lieen. Accordingly they gained many 
converts, both Jews and Greeks ; but the Jews 4jf 
Tbesialonica, hearing of it, sent emissaries to stir 
up the people and it was thought best that St. Paul 
should himself leave the dty, whilst Silas and 
Timothy remained behind. Some of " the brethien " 
went with St, Faul aa far as Athens, where they 
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left him, carrying lack a requatt to Silas nn i 
Timothy that they woald speedily join him. Thei e 
he witiips-.i'ii the most profuse idolatry .sidn by siiio 
With tlic most pretentious philosophy, l'.ith<-r of 
these woulil liave iH^tii enough to stiinulite his 
spirit. To idolaters and philosophers he felt equally 
urged to proclaim his Master and the Living God. 
So he went to his own countrymen and the jnose- 
hrtM in the synagogue aod decland to them that 
flM M«mUi nad conw; but he alto spoke, like 
another Socrates, with pople in tlie market, and 
with the followers of the two great schoob of phi- 
losophy, EpioorauM and Stoks, nanduj? to all JcAia 
and t?.'- iN-'surrection. The phihisophers rncnun- 
tered Jum with a mixture ol cut i«ijty and contempt. 
But any one with a novelty was welcome to tlio*- 
who "•'pent their time in notliing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new tliijig." They brought 
him ^refore to the Areopagus, that he might 
make a foiinal exposition of his doctiine to an 
asMinbled audience, ilere the Apostle delivered 
that wonderlul di^course, rejorled ia Acts xvii. 22- 
31, which seems as fresh and iiutractiTe for the 
iDtdlfld of the 19tfa iMtiiry « ffe WM ibr tfat intel- 
lect of the fii-st. Tn tliis we have the Pauline 
Gospel as it addressed itself to the spccolakiTa miad 
of the cultlrated Gmka. SL it ts w«U 
understood, did not begin with calling the Athenians 
"too supeistiiious." "I peroeive you," ho said, 
••to be eminently reliinoiis. He had observed an 
altar inscrilxNi •• To tfie unknown God." It meant, 
no doubt, "To $ome unknown God." " I come," 
he said, " as tht tt Mnaiftt ' af that unknown God." 
And then he proceed to speak of God hi terms 
which were not altogether new to Grecian ears. 
The Apostle if;iined but few converts at Athens, 
aiKl he soon Uxk lus departora aod came to Coriath. 
Athos still retained its old inteUectnal predomin- 
ance : but Corinth w:ls the political andcomnii !\ 1 il 
capital of Greece. Here, as at Thesaalonica, he 
dMse to eara hla om aabdstam hf working at 
hi'? trade of lent-maktng. This trade brought him 
into cluM! coiineAion with two persons who locame 
distinguished as believers in Chiist, Aquila and 
PrisciUa. Labouring thus on Uie six Aiys, the 
Apostle went to the synagogue on llie Sabbath, 
and there by expounding the Scriptures sought to 
win both Jews and proselytes to the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ He was testifying with un- 
usual elTort and anxiety, when Silxs and Timothy 
came from Macedonia aod joined him. We art left 
in sonM wteertaintf m to what tb« morements of 
Silas and Timothy ha t been, since they were with 
Paul at Beroea. k'iom the statements ia the Acts 
(xTii. 15, 16) compared with those in 1 The*. (liL 1, 
2), Paley reasonably arpucs that Silas and Timothy 
had come to Athens, but had soon been despatched 
thence, Timothy to Th#«Bilon!m, and Silas to Phi- 
lippi, or elsewhcrf. Vrm Mace<.lonia they came 
together, or about the same time, to Coiiutli ; and 
their arrival was the occasion of the writing of the 
Fint Epistle to the Thessalonians. This is the 6rst 
exfimt anmple of that work by which the Apostle 
Paul has ^erve1i the Church of all ages in as eminent 
a degree as be laboured at the fomKtiog of it ia his 
lifttiroe. It is notorious that the order of tho 
Epistles in the book of the N. T. is not their 
real, or chronological order, llie two Epistles to 
tha Theesnloniana betoog-^ thoM alooo— to the 
prp?4?Tit Missionary Journey. The Kpistl*'? to the 
d alat i i a nt , Romaosy and ConathiaDs, wwe written 



during the next journey. Tha^ to Phikman, tbs 
Colossians, the Ephesians, and the PhilifpiHii ha- 
long to the captivity at Rome. With regard to tl>« 
Fostoml E)iistlc^ thei-c arc con&idaabk diificuitiet, 
which require to be discussed separately. Twtt 
general remarks n^tii^ to SL Fanl's Lctten 
find a piaoa here. (1.) There is no Ttason to assume 
that the extantLettm a 'I that the Apostle wrote. 
(2.) We most Iw <m our gxiard against concluding 
too much fimn tlia oontants aod style of any 
Kpistle, as to the fixe^l bent of the Apostle's whole 
mind at the time when it was written. The 
Pint Episde to the Tbenalmtans was probably 
written soon after his arrival at Corinth, and be- 
fore he tuiued from tlie Jewii to the Gentiles. Il 
was drawn from St. Paul by the arrival of Silas and 
Timotliy. The largest portit>u of it coniLst* of -"v 
impaj*ioued recalling of llie £ict5 and fl-elings i.l ini 
time when the .^po^ll9 was pereotmlly witii them. 
What interml of time separated the Second Letter 
to the Thessalonians fit>m the Pint, we have no 
means of judging, except th.it the l.it*.T one wa» 
oertainlj written before St. Paul's departuiti frosa 
Oorioth. Wa retom mir to tiie Apostle's |»read»* 

ing at Coiiuth. When Silas and Timotheus came, 
he was testifying to the Jews with ipieat eaniest- 
Mn» httt with Utile suceeia. So ** when die^ 
opposed theraselvea and blasphemed, he shook out 
his raiment," and said to them, iu wotds of wamiog 
taken from their ei«n prophats (Ezek. xxxiii. 4)^ 
" Your blood 1)C upon your own heads; I am clean, 
lujd hencefoitli will go to the Gentilis." The 
Apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gentiles^ 
and began to pi^eoch in the house of a proselyte 
named Justus. Corinth was the chief dty of the 
province of Achaia, and th' rr>i 'aice of the pro- 
oonsoL During St. Paul's btay, we ilad the pn>- 
ooosular offioe bold by Gallio, a brother of the 
philosoplier Seneca. Before him the Ai>o>tIe w.xa 
summoned by his Jewi&h enemies, who hoped to 
bring the Roman authority to bear upoii Um as an 
innovator in religion. But Gallio perceived at once. 
bofoi« Paul could •*open his mouth" to delciiJ 
himselt, that the movement was due to Jewi^ pre- 
judice, and refused to go into the question. " If it 
be a (ju€stiou of words and names lad of your law," 
he said to the Jews, speaking with tlie tolerance of 
a Ronoan magistrate, " look ye to it ; for I wiU be 
no judge of such matteis." Then a ringnhir aeene 
occurred. The Coriutiiian gpectitoi-s, either iavour- 
ing St. Paul, or actuated only Ly anger against the 
Jews, seiaed eo the prindpoi person of uose wli» 
had brought the charge, .and beat him before thr> 
judgmeot-seat. Gallio left these rel^ious quarrels 
to aettle thensdTea. The AposUe, therefore, ma 
not allowed to be hurt," and remained some time 
longer at Corinth unmolested. Having been the 
instrument of accompltshing thii work, St. Paul 
took his depirturr for Jcrusuem, wishing to attend 
a festival thtie. iieforc l<aving Greece, he cut off 
his Imr at Cenchreae, in fulHIment of a vow (Acta 
xriii. 18). He may hare followed in this instance, 
for some reason not explabed to us, a custom ofha» 
countrymen. When he saile^l from the Isthmus, 
Aquila and Piisdlla went with him as far a» 
^esas. Ftnl piud a virit to the synagogue at 
Ephesus, but would not stiy. I.eariiig J-'phesus, he 
sailed to Caesar ea, and from thence went up to J«- 
maalen and "aaluted the Church." It to argued, 

from consit^eralinns foi,:i'!"''i on the susp'^ri'''-in 'f 

narigetioa duruig t&e winter moutiu, tliat ihit 
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foUval was {Mxrinbly tin Penteoost. From Jeru- 
nlcni, almwt vmammtAf^ lira A^ioiitk went down 

to Antioch, ihns refurning to tho sarrn.' place from 
which he had starUd with SUm.— Third JJissim- 
art/ Jcmrnetf, incbuhnfj the gtajf at J^Aetus (Acts 
iviii. 2?>-ix\. 17). — Wc mrvT connect with this 
thoi t vuyt of St. Paul to Jeiu<.vlem a very serious 
nisiDg of thfl whole question, What was to be the 
l-clation of the new tdngilom of Christ to the law 
and covenant of the Jews? To rindicate the 
freedom, ns regarded the Jewish Uw, of belierers 
in Uirat; bat to do this, the rvj mk» of miit- 
tainin^ fA« of the Chvreh, — WM to be tht 
farTie>t labour of the Apostle for some years. The 
great Epistlis which bdong to this period, thofs to 
the GilatiMW, CorinlliiaiWt and Roroaoa, «how how 
the " Jiulalzlng" question cnTris-! a* this time the 
Apustle's miod. bt. Paul " i^jient some time" iit 
Antioch, and daring this stay, as we are indined to 
believe, his collision with St. Pt tei- (G.il. ii. 11-14), 
of which we hare spokva aUo%'e, took place. When 
he letl Antioch, he *' went over all the country of 
Salntia and Phrytjia in order, sstreiigtheuing all the 
disciples," and giving orders conceraiug the colloc- 
tioo for the saints (1 Cor. zri. 1). It is probable 
that the Epidk to the GaloHau waa writtan aooit 
after tbb vInt. This Letter was, tn aH fnobaMflHr, 
sent from Ephesus, This was the of the 

Apostle's joumeyinn through Asia Minor. Ue 
crane down vDOB Kpbesos from the a|vpef districts 
of Phiytna. With reference to the sp; i! nf th*^ 
Churdi Catholic, Ephesus occupied the central posi- 
tion of all. This was the meeting place of Jew, of 
Greek, of Roman, and of Orienfcil. A new element 
in the preparation of the world for the kingdom of 
Chi i«t prc^'Dts itself at the beginning of the Apostle's 
work at Ephesus. He finds there ceilain disciples, — 
about twelve in number, — of whom he is led to in- 
quire, " Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed? They answered. No, we did not tvin 
licar of there being a Holy Qhoet. Unto what then, 
askol I*aul, were ye kiptized? And they said, 
Unto John's baptism. Then said Paul, John bap 
tixed wHh tha haptiara of wpentanee^ Mying to the 
jjeoplQ that they should bclii-ve on him who was 
f»ming after him, that u, on Jesus, lleaiiug tht», 
ihey were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesa% 
and when Paul had laid his hands ujxin them, thf 
Holy Ghost came ujnon them, and they began to 
speak with tongues and to prophesy" (Acts xix. 
1-7;. — It is obvious to compare this incident with 
the Apostolic act of Peter and John in Samaria, 
and to tee in it an assertion of the fall Apostolic 
dignity of Ptal. But bcaides this bearing «f it» wo 
aee in It indicatioos whi«A sujrgest more than they 
distinctly express, as to the spiritual movements of 
that age. These twelve diidjdas are meatiooeii 
immediately aflar Apollos, wM abo had hen at 
Ephe*a3 just before St. Paul's arrirnl, :\vA who ha<l 
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taught diligently concerning Jesus, knowing only 
the baptism of John. What the exaet htfief of 

Aprtllos and ih-sc twelve "disdples" was concern- 



ing the cliiuacter and work of Jesus, we hare no 
means of knowing. The Apostle now iBiend upon 
bis Qsaal work. He went into the synagogue, and 
for three months he spolce openly, disputing and 
p rsuailiii^T concerning " the kingdom of God." At 
the end of this time tha obstinacy and opposition of 
■omo of the Jews ted hhn to give up frequenting 
the >yn «^' ghc. and be establishcl the believers us a 
•epontte todetj, meeting in the school of fynm* 



nos." This continued for two years. During this 
tinwmany things occurred, of wUd the hiatortan 
of the Acts chooses two examples, the triumph over 
magical arts, and the great disturlwioe raised by 
tho silTenmiths who mado shrines fi>r Artemis ; and 
amoni^t whicli we are to note further the writing 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Whilst St. 
Paul was at Kphesus hLs coinmunicatioQa with the 
Church in Achaia were not altogether suspended. 
There is .strong reason to believe that a {lursoaal 
visit to Corinth was made by him, and a letter sent, 
neither of wbioh ie nentiooed in the Acts. The 
Tisit fa Inflmd ttm aevoral allurioM in the 2od 
Epistle to the Corinthians ( 2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1). 
The visit ho is oontemplatiog is pliduly that men- 
tfaMod in Ada r. 2, whh£ took place whan ht 
finally left Kphcsa*. If that Wiis the third, be 
must have paid a $ecQitd during the time of his 
residnea at Ephesiu. The primd facie mm of 

•2 CrT. ii. 1, xii. 21, liii. 2, implies a short visit, 
vvhicii wc should plnce in the Ih-^t hail' of the stay 
at Ephesus. And there are no strong wmmm why 
we should not accept that primd facie sense. Whe- 
ther the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
before or after the tumult excited by Demetriua 
CMWiotbepositiveljaeserted. lie makes an aUusioii^ 
in that Epistle, to a '•hattlo with wild beasts'* 
fought at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 'V2), which it is ! - i il 
to uodentand tiguretireiy, and which is by many 
oenneeled wttfa unt toHMilt. Bat this eoancdon 
nrbitrary, and without much reason. And as it 
would iieem irom Act& xx. 1 St. Paul departed im- 
mediately after the tumult, it is probable that the 
Epistle was wiittf^n fi-re, though not long befoi-e, 
tlic raisinj; of this diiturbauce. There were two 
external inducements for writing this Epistle. (1.) 
St. P&ul had received information from members of 
Chloe's household (i. 11) concerning the state of the 
Church at Corinth. (2.) Thnt Church hod written 
him a kttar, of whkai the beaten wen Stephanas 
and Fortnnitoe and Adiaiens, to ask his judgment 
uf)OM various points which were submitted to him 
(vii. 1, xvi. 17). For a detaUed description of the 
Epistles the reader m reftmd to the special artidea 
ujKiu eadi. But it belontrs to the history of St. 
Paul to notice the peisooai characteristics which 
appear in them. We must not omit to observo 
therefore, in this EpiAtle, how loyally the Apostle 
lepre&eut^ Jesus Chru»t the Crudiied as tho Lord of 
men, the Head of the bo<ly with many members, 
the Centre of Unity, the Bond of men to the Father. 
We should mark at the same time how invariably 
he connects the Power of the Spirit with the Name 
of the Lord Jeeus. Ue meets all the evils of the 
Ooriatiibm Church, titt intdleetoal pride, the party 
spiiit, the loose morality, the disregard of ilecency 
and order, the fiilse belief about the BesurrBcUoOy 
by recalling their thoughts to the Pereoa of Christ 
and to the Spirit of 1 t*if I', n itfi fa common 
life to the whole body. We obsei-re also here, 
more than elsewhere, the tad, anircrBsIly i^ecog> 
nized and admiiwi, with which the Apo>tle dis- 
cusses the practical problems brotight befoie him. 
What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings und 
movements refei-s chiefly to the nature of his preach* 
ing at Corinth (t. ii.); to the hardships and dangere 
of the apostolic life (iv. 9-13); to his rherislied 
custom of woriang for his own hring (ix.) ; to the 
direct reroUttoas he had reeeired <xi. 93, xv. 8) ; 
and to his present plans fxvi.). He bi'ls the Co- 
rinthiaas raise a ooUection Ibr the Church at Jemr 
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sal em by laying by sonicuniii^ on the iiifct day of 
the WMk| W lie tind directed the churches in Galatia 
to dok Ha mjt thai he shall tairy at Kphesus till 
PentecMt. and ihtn set out on a jotimcy toward* 
Coiiutli throi.:;h M.r\ ki;ii;i, ,>)0 perhapti to spend 
th« winter with them. U« czpreiie* kto joy at the 
oomttif of Sfapplunua and hit companioiu, and ooni« 

nK'inl-> iJ.fiii iu tlie n-v|K-i t of thi- (.'hun li. Having 
deatpatcbed this Epiatie he stayed oo at EpbeaUSi 
wbera ** a gmi ooar and dleetual was opwed to 
him, and there were many ^dvcrainies," We h;ivt^ 
now no iuformatioQ at> to bis work tiiere, until lixat 
tumult occurred which is deaeribed in Aets xix. 
24-41. St. Paul is only jir; sunnily cvnoerned in 
this tumult la jk< flu a» Jt piuvui li»c deep impres- 
sion which bi^i teaching liad made at Eplicsus, and 
the daily danger in which be liTed. He had been 
anxious to de|tart from EpheaiM, and this intciTup> 
tion ot' the work which tuid kept him there determ* 
inad him to stay no longer, Ue act oat tbarefore 
fcr Mawdonia. lund i>roe»ded firtt to Troaa (2 Oor. 
ii. 12), where he niigSit hav.- i'.cilLm! ihc G<>],t'l 
with good hope of aua«a. But a mtleea aiixiety to 
olitaia tidings oeoomdnftheChuTeh at Oorintk urged 

him on, .'iiiJ ho iiJvaiRiiMj into M;ic(-i!oiil;i, wlieie lie 
met 1 kuH, who brougiit him the uew» i'ur which he 
MRS thii^tiog. The receipt of this intelligeoea drew 
fixini him a l<"lt< r wliich reveuls to us what manner 
of maa Paul when the tbuutaiia of his 
lieart were atirred to their inmost depths. Every 
reader may perceive tliat, on passing; fV iin tlic Fii-st 
Epi.-.lle to the Second, the scene is jiltnost entitely 
changed. In the First, tlif faults and diHiculties 
of the Corinthian Church are before ua. The Apostle 
writes of theaot with spirit indeed and emotion, na 
he always does, hut without i'ii>-ioii or (liatiulian(.t^. 
In the Hecotid, he writes as one wlioee personal re- 
lations with those whom he addreaNS have tmder- 
gonc a ni>*-t ]'air.ful sliotk. Wliat lun! occasioned 
this esciteuieulif \V'« iiave »i-«u that Timothy had 
been sent from Ephesus to Macedonia and Corioth. 
He hft'! iiji'i:uil i^t. Paul h<> wiotethis S*coi,J 

Epistle, iur he ia u^i^ouated witli hirn in the saluta- 
tion (2 Cor. i. 1). We have no account, either in 
the Acts or in the Epistles, of this joumey of Ti- 
mothy, and Sixnc liave Urought it probable that i e 
never reathed Cmuth. Let us suppose, however, 
that he Hirived them aooa ailer the Eint Epistle, 
conveyed by Stpphauas and 'others, had been re- 
ceived by th*- Conuthiiui Chinch. He found that a 
naorement had arisen in the heart that Cbtuch 
whidi threw (let w suppose) the case of tha iUf 
ct'-tuous pvi->o!i n Cor. V. l-.'i) into the shade. 
This WAS a deiibeitite and sustained attack upon the 
Apostolic authoiity and petaooal Integrity of the 
All•'^tl^• i'f tliL' Gentiles. When some stich attack 
was mad*; openly upon the Apcwlie, the Church had 
hat hnnediately mlled the ofieodef tO aoeOttAt; the 
better iipirit of tlie belicrers being cowed, nppnr- 
cntly, by the confidence and assumed auUiouty of 
the assailants of Si. I'aul. A rejibrt of this melao- 
dwly Stat* of things was brought to the Apoatle by 
TlmoUiy or by othws. He immediately sent oflTTitas 
to C"iinth, with a k-tter cuntuuini; llie ^harpest 
nbukes, using the authoritj which had been denied, 
and threatening to enforce It speedily by his per- 
soual presence fii. 1, 3, vii. 8). As ^fon as the 
letter was guue, he began to repent of having 
written it. We can wdl hdievt him when h« 
spejiks of what he had suffered : — *' Out of mnch 
adiidioQ and anguish of heart i wrote to you with 



many tears** (ii, 4) ; "I had uo i«»t ia my spirit " 
(ii. 13) ; **Oiir flesh had no rest, but we were 
trottl«Ied OQ ereiy side; without were 6ghtin2<, 
within were fears" (vii. 5). it appears that he 
could not bring himsrlf to hasten to Corinth so 
mpidly as he had lAtended (i. 1^ 16); ha wwUd 
wait till h* heart news whidi might niake his visit 
a h.ip|'y iiiS'tt iJ of a jainfi i ( iie (ii. 1). When he 
had reached Maoedooia, Trtus, as we hare seen, met 
him with each leamuring tidings. The oAnder 
had been rebt.ked by the Chun li, and haJ n, i>'s 
&uLiuisaibQ (ii. G, 7); the old spiiit of love aci 
i-everence towardi St. Paul had been awakened, and 
had poured itself foith in warm expressions of 
shame and gtief arjd pcn;taice. The cloud 
now dispellM ; fear and pain gave plaot to hope and 
tenderness and thankfulness. But even now the 
Apostle would not staii at once for Corinth. He 
may have had important work to do in liacedonix. 
But another letter would smooth the way atiU torn 
effeetually fbr his pe»onal Tint; and he aeeodiinglf 
wiote the Second K| islle, and >cnl it ly the lands 
of Titus and two other b»thren to Connth. The 
portieokr nature of this Epistle, as an appeal to 
ilict.s in Hivour of his c/wn Apo>t<'Iii.' a.ithoi ity, lead^ 
to the mention of ntany interesting ieatutes of St. 
I^ul's life. His summary, in xi. 23-28, of the 
hall^.^hips and daugeis throui:}! wJiiih he ji..d c«ne, 
piuvcs to Uj> how little ti^e lii^ttoiy m thai Acts i.s to 
be regarded as a complete account of what he d:d 
.uiJ snil^ i^. The daily b ii den of " the care of nil 
tlie churches" 8eem;> Ui iiii^ily a wide and constiiut 
; ar.^'c of communication. The meatioa of ** vibions 
iurd revelations of the Lord." and of the " thorn 
for rather stake) in the flesh,** side by (ride, is 
jH'cnhiirly chanu tei i-t ic both of tlie mii.d aiiil < 

the experiences of SU Paul. As an instotice of the 
▼iaiotis, heatlndes to a tianee which had bcfidten him 

fouitcn year> Ufore, in which h'- l-.ad V».>en ivmgljt i;j> 
Ihto paradise, and had heard unspeakable words. Uut 
he would not, even inwatdly with Uma^ glory 
in vi>ions and re\ el.itions without remembering 
how the Lord had guaixied him from being pufV-d 
up by them. A stake In the flesh (tfxOAof rf 
(TapKi) was t;iveii him, a mcssrrc^r of Satan to 
buil>. t liini, leit he should be eialltxi al>ove measure. 
I'he difieient interpretations which luive prevailed 
of this o-kJao^ haT* a certain histmical sifoificanoe. 
(1) Roman Cath<dio divines hare inclined to iroder> 
stind by it strong smsua/ti-m/i^u/i'jn. (2) Luther 
and his foUoweri take it to mean temptation* to 
umbeKef, Bat neither of these wodd be ^infirm- 
ities" in which St. Paul coulJ " ^^loiy." (S) It i* 
aLoiost the unanimous opinion of modem dirinic — 
and the anthority of th* andent &the» on tha 
whole is in f ivour of it — that the aK6\oii i-eprc«e«t5 
V'nie vex^itious budUy infirmity. Afl«54- writing 
this Epistle. St. Paul travelled through Macedonia. 
j.K'rhaj!- to th" bordei-s of lllyricum (Itoni. xv. 19), 
and then <.an ied out the intention of which he had 
spoken so often, &n<l arrived himself at Corinth. 
The narrative in the Acts tells us that " when ha 
had gone over those pai-ls (Macedonia), and had 
given them much exhortation, he came info Greece, 
and there abode three months" (xx. 2. 3). There 
is only one Incident which we can connect with this 
visit to Greece, but tliat is a very inijHJitTnt <"int — 
tlM writing of another great Epistle, addresseil to 
the Church at Rome, fliat thia waa written nt 
(his time fiom Coiinth .ippoars from passages in 
Epistle itselt; and has never been doabted. i he 
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letter is a substitute for the |>«r&oniJ visit which 
{)« iuul longed "for many year^" to J» J ; and, as 
be would have trndts the ri^it, so now be wi-ita 
rte letter, hecmm he i$ the Apostte of the QmtUe*. 
Tif tfii^ i^ifiip, to i$])cak in rommnn languaire, >t. 
Paul was proud. AU tht labours aod dangers of it 
he would willinglf CDeoooter; and he would abo 
jealously maintain its ilijjuify iiQ<i it« powers. II-- 
held it of Christt and Christ's commission &hot.ld 
not he dnlmioarad. He w p r e wa t i himself gmtxlly 
as A pri«t, appointed to ofTf>r up the faith of the 
Gentile world, as a sicrific® to (Jod (iv. 15). And 
he then proceeds to speak with pride of the extent 
and indejiendence of bis Ap^^ti Ik labours. It is in 
harmonj with this langiia^'o ttmt he should address 
the Uomnn Chureh as consisting mainly of Geutil««: 
hut we find that he neaka to them aa to penont 
deeplr interested in Jewish qnestioni. Berorobia 
d._ja. t ;rf> iV',m Corinth, St. P.^ul was joined again 
by St. Luke, as we infer from the change in the 
narrative fmm the third to the ftrtt penoo. We 
havf si en already that lie w.os bent on m ikliiL.' ^ 
Journej to Jeruiialeni, fur a special purpose and with* 
to a limited time. With this Tiew ha was iDtaoding 
to crn ^y to S^-ri.n. Bdt he was made aware of 
some plot o! the J' vvs for hia destruction, to be 
carried out through this voyage; and he detmnined 
to evade their maliio 1 v changing his route. Se- 
veral brethren were asstxiated with him in this 
expedition, the bearers, no doubt, of the c< IK i ti us 
made hi all the Churches for the poor at Jerui»aieni. 
Theae were sent on by i>ea, and probably the tnoney 
with them, to Troas, where th* y were to .i\v;iil .'-t. 
Faul. Ue, aooompanied by St. Luke^ went north- 
wards through Ibcedonta. The ttjfo of an eye- 
witness Ih .;nni.'S niniiifest. Ihiring the stay 
at Troas there was a meeting on the first diiy of 
the week '*to break hread,^ and Vm\ was dis- 
conr'ing onmpstly and at length with the brethren. 
He v\us lo Jt jioit the next monuug, aaJ midnight 
Ibund them li.'iteniagto his earnest tipeech. A youth 
named Eutychus wns sittiug in the window, and 
was gradually ovtiip«we;ed by sleep, so tiut at Ia>t 
he fell into the street or court from the third stoty, 
«nd was taken up dead. The meeting was inter- 
rupted by this accident, and Paul went down and 
fell upon him and < mbi.Kt?-l hun, s\vin;i, " Be not 
disturbed, hia life is in him." Uii friends then 
appear to hare taken eharaa of him, whilst Pan) 
wt'iit u|> ag.vn, first presided at the breaking of 
bread, nfl<fi waiils took a meal, and continued con- 
wardng until daybreak, and so deputed. MThilst 
thevess*'! which con vt-yed the rest of the party sailol 
from TiuLa to Assos, Paul gained bome time by nuik- 
ing the journey by land. At Assos he went on board 
ngain. Coasting along by Mityle ie, Ch;o.<, .'^'arnos, 
and Trogyllium, they anived at MUttui>. At Mi- 
Ietu.% however, there was time to send to Ephesus ; 
and the eiden of the Church were invited to come 
down to him thera. This meeting is made the oc- 
casion fur locording another characterisUc and rc- 
prtietUaiivt address of St. Panl (Acts xx. lti-:'>b). 
This sDoken addrei* to the elders of the £|>he>i m 
Chiirih may be ranked with the Epistles, and tiirows 
the same kind of light upon St. Paul's Apostoliod 
relations to the Cbmtfcca. Hie coarse of the voyage 
from Miletus was by Coos and Rhodes to Patara, 
and from I'afar.i in another v^scl ja^t Cvpnis to 
Tjn. lleio I'ilul niid his company sjniu v ven 
days. From Tyre tivy .»ail«l to Pt<ileiriais, where 
they ^leat oue day, aud fioui Ptolemais proceeded, 



apparently by land, to Caesarea. In this place was 
M'ttled Philip the Evangelist, one of the seven, and 
he becsime the host of Paul and his friends. Philip 
had four immarried daughters, who " prophesied, 
,11 I whi) I r)..:'.itnl, no i|<n;';!t. li;o uamiiigs alreaily 
heard. They now " tarried many days " at Cao> 
Dming dds Interral the prophet Agnbns 
Alts xi. 23) came down from Jcrusalein, .tnd 
€iowned the previous intimations of danger with a 
prediction expressively delivered. At this stage a 
tinal etlbrt was made to dis-;ui !<.' Paul from going 
up to Jerusalem, by the Cliiiatians of Cae>area, 
and by his travelling companions. :\ftcra while, 
they went up to Jerusalem, and wiie i;l ,.i!y re- 
ceived by the brethren. This is St. rai.i'a iltih 
and last vihit to Jeru.silem.— 5/. Pauf s Imprison:-' 
ntnU: Jmaaitmtmd Cmmreu. — He who was thus 
conducted into Jerasalem by a competny of anxious 
frtejiJs li.id become by tJiis t me a man of c itisitlcr- 
able fiune amongst his couutrymco. He was widely 
known as one who had taught with pre^nhieiit 
boli!iie>i that .1 way info Col's favour was opened 
to the (ieutjlt^, and that this way did not lie 
through the door of the Jewish Law. He had more- 
over actually founded numerous and imp<->rtint 
communities, composed of Jews and Geiudes to- 
gether, which stood simply on the name of Jesna 
Christ, apart from ciicuuicision and the observance 
of the Law. He Iiad thus roused against himself 
the bitter enmity of that unfathomable Jewish 
phde which was ^moet as stroog in some of those 
who had proftased the iiuth of Jesus, as in their 
uii onvei ted brethren. He was n i\v .nppi o;u;hing 
a crisis in the long struggle, and the sliadow of it 
had been made to rest upon his mind throughout 
lii> jouiney to .Tei usalora. He came ready to die 
for the name of the Loid Jestts," but he came ex- 
pressly to prove himadf a fiuthful Jew, and this • 
pui [H>!>e ennTijes at every point of the history. St. 
l.uke does nut mention the conuibutions brought 
by Paul and his oompadona for tlie poor at Jera> 
»alcm. As oti former occa.sions, tlie iu'lierers nt 
Jeruii-ileui a>uld not but glorify God lor wh.it they 
heard ; but tfiey had been alarmed by the pre%*alent 
feeling ooooeming St Paul, In order io dispel this 
impression they ask him to do pnhlicly an act of 
homage to the Law and its ob-v_'rvaiices. They had 

four men who wetv under the Nazarite vow. The 
oompletloD of this tow {avoltrad (Knm. vi. 13-2t) 

a < "iiisi feraUe expense for the offerings to be pre- 
sented in the Temple ; and it was a meritorious 
act to provide these offerings for the poorer Na> 
suites. St. Paul was ieqi;<^fcd to put him«^!f 
under the vow with Uio»e uther four, and to supply 
the cost of their oflbrinp. He at once aBMptad the 
propowjl. It appears that the whole process under- 
taken by St. Paul requii-ed seven days to complete 
it. Towards the end of this time certain Jews from 
Astat" who had coma tip for the Pentecostal fea»t, 
and who had a personal knowledge both of Paul 
hitnx'lf niid of his (•■jmjxiiiJon Tiopbimus, a Geiitili- 
£i"om Epheuus, mw Paul in the Temple. They im- 
mediately set upon him, and stirred np the {leople 
against h:m, cryuij; out, " Men ofl-rael, bdp: this 
is the man tiiat teicheth all men every wi.ete «ig.iii:. L 
the people, and the law, and this place; and fuither 
brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hnth pol- 
luted this holy place." The Utter charge had no 
more truth in it than the first: it was only sr^- 
^r'<;ted by their having seen Trophimus with him, 
nut in tiie Temple, but in the city. They raised. 
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howerw, a great oommotkm : Ptol wu dxaggti out 
«f the Tfinple, of whfdi flit dooii war* imiii^ 

dii\ti'!y shut, and tlie people, having him In l!ieir 
btadSf were propoung to kill him. But tidings 
were KMo Gftmea to tin ooBumndcr of the fottx 
which wns serring ns a garrison in Jmi?alein, tlut 
*'ail Jerii&il^in was in nn uproar;" and he, taking 
irith him soldiers and ceuturiOBI» hastened to the 
ncpve of the tutnt:!t, Paul was rescued from the 
viulence of tiie iiiuiulade hy Uie Koman ofBoer, 
who made him his own prisoner, causing him to be 
chained to two Mldia% and thai prooaeded to in* 
quire who he was and what he atd done. Tfae 
inqtiiry only elicited confused outcries, and the 
** chief captain " seems to lure imagined that 
th* Apome might perhaps be a earfab Eg3rptian 
pretender who had recently stIiTed up a consider- 
able rising of the people. The account to the Acts 
(xxi. 34-40) tells us with graphic touches how St. 
Paul obtained leave and opportunity to address the 
people in r discoorsc which is related at length. 
This discoui-sc was spoken in Hebrew ; that ia, in 
the native dialect of the country, and was on that 
account listened to with the more attention. It is 
desciibed by St. Paul himself, in his opening words, 
la hia "defeoot^" addrcMed to hit brethren and 
ikChen. It ii ftt Hift light thai it ought to he ii»> 
gaiiled. Until the hrtted woi-d .of a mission to the 
Uentilest bad been qwkea, the Jews had Ustened to 
the epe^or. ** Away with aodi a fdhnr ftwa tiie 
earth," the multitude now shouted : " it is not fit 
that he should lire." The l^omiui commander, seemg 
the tumult that arose, might well conclude that St. 
Paul Jiftd committed some hein-'ti? r?Tfrrp ; nnd 
canying him off, he gave orders tliat he shuu»i ix 
forced by scourging to confess his crime. A^uhx 
the Apostle took aidvantage of hia Boman citizen- 
aliip to protect himself from such an outrage. The 
Roman otlicer was bound to protect a citizen, and 
to suppress tumult; but it was also a part of hie 
policy to treat with deftmoe the leligion tftad the 
fustfiiii- if the countiy. St. Paul's pre>ent history 
is the resultant of these two principles. The chief 
captain aethim free from bonds, Iwton the Best day 
called together the chief priest s and the Sanhedrim, 
and brought Paul as a prisoner before them. We need 
not suppoae that thia waa a r^nhur legal proceed- 
ing : it was pi"obablr an experiment of p<ilicy and 
courteiiy. If, uu tJiC oue haud, Llic comuuudaut of 
the garrison had no power to convoke the San- 
hedrim ; on the other hand he would not give up a 
Roman citizen to their judgment. As it was, the 
afl'.ur eniie<i in cunfu'-ion, and with no semhlance 
of a judicial terminatioo. The incidents selected 
hf St. tnke from the histoi7 of this meeting ftrai 
striking jviints in the biography of St. Paul, hut 
thev are not easy to understand. St. Paul appeare 
to Mve been put upon his deitooe, and with the 
peculiar habit, mentitnir! i ! rv.-here also (.\ct ; xiii. 
d), of looking steadily when about to »pcak, he 
began to say, " Men and brethren, I hare lived in 
all good conscience (oj, I hare Iive<l a conscien* 
tiously loyal life) unto God, until this day." Here 
the high-priest Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him to smite htm on the month. With a ku- 
leas indignation, Paul exdaimed, **God shdl smite 
thtx\ thou wluteJ wall: for sitteat thou to judge 
me atler the law, and comnaandest me to be smitten 
oontratytothelawf The hyalmdera a^, *« 
Tilest thr I God's High-Priest?" Paul answered, 
**l knew not, brethiw, that he was the High- 
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Priest i ibr it is written. Thou shalt sot sp&ik eril 
of the irder of thy people." Bow was it poaslUo 

for ^lirr. not to know that he who spoke waa the 
High-Priest ? The^ least objectionable solotioDS seem 
to be, that ftraonw team or olhar«— either haeaose 

his si|;ht wna not good, or because he was lookit^ 
another way, — he did not know whose tmos it wu 
that ordered him to be amitten j and thnt he wishai 
to con-ect the impression which he leaw was trade 
upon some of the audience by hi^ithitntejiiing protest, 
and therefore took advantage of the fact that he 
really did not know the qfwaker to be tha 
Prieat, to explain the defetnioe he tit to be doe to 
the person holding that ofliL-c llie next incident 
which St. Luke records seems to some, who cannot 
tUnk of tha Apostlo as remaining' still a Jew, t» 
cast a shadow upon his rectitude. He j^ercaved, 
we are told, that the council was divided into two 
parties, the Sodduoees and Phaiisees, and therefore 
he cried otit. " ^Ten and brethren, I am a Ph.irisee, 
the son of a i 'iiansee; concerning the hope and re- 
surrection of the dead 1 am called i;i 4 . - lion.'* — 
Those who impugn the authenticity of the Acts point 
triumphantly to this scene as an utterly impossible 
one: others consider that the Apostle is to be 
blamed £at nsiiig a disiimaiiioaa artifioe. Bnt it is 
not ao dear that St Bnu was xatog an artifice at 
all, at least for his own interest, in identifying him- 
self as he did with the pro&anoiis of the Pharisees. 
The OTMilof tha Phaiiiea aa distfngttiihed fiwB that 
nf 'hf S.iiddui e€, was unquestionably the creed of 
Si. i'aui. His belief in Jesus seexxMd to him to 
supply tho ground and fulfilment of that creed. 
He wished to lead his brother Pharii^s into a 
det>p«ir and more living apprehension of th^r own 
f<utb. Thi immediate oonseqnenoe of the dissension 
which occurred in the assembly was that Paul was 
like to be' torn in pieces, and was carried off by the 
Roman soldiers. On the next dnv a tv nsinniL V was 
formedt which the historian relates with a siogolsr 
fahMm of details. Mom than tattv of the Jews 
lound themselves under a curse neither to e.^t noi 
to drink until they had killed Paul. The plot was 
disoorered, and St. Paul was hurried awny from 
JertJSialem. The chief captain, Claudius I.rsix«. 
detemiued to said him to Cacsaixa, to Fel:x the 
governor, or procurator, of Judaea. He theieftro 
put liim in charge of a stronj^ pniard of solJiers, 
who toi^k iiim by night a> far as Autipatris. From 
tbace a smaller detachment conveyed him to Cae- 
saica, whers thcj deliracd op their prisoner into 
the hands of tiie goremor. reUs adnd of what 
province the prisoner was: and ]miv^ told tluit he 
was of Cilicta^ he promised to give him a hearing 
when his soeusers should oome. In the mean time 
he ordered him to be guarded. — Imprisonment at 
Cae$area. — St. Paul was henceforth, to the end of 
the period embraced ia the Acts, if not to tlie end 
of his life, in R<}roan custody. This custxly wns 
in fact a protection to him, without which he 
would havefidlen a victim to the mumaMty of the 
Jews. He seems to have been treati^ throughout 
with humanity and coosidei-ation. The governor 
before whom he was now to be tried, according to 
Tacitua and Josephoa, waa a mean and dissolnte 
tyrant. The onttor or ooonsd retained hw the 
Jews and brought down hy Ananias ;vnd the elders, 
when they arrived in the course of tive days at 
Ckesar ea , hsgba the proceedings of the trial pro- 
fessionally by complimenting the poremor. The 
charge he goes on to set faith agauiat Paul shows 
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preciaelj tl» Iljj^t in which he vras recarJe<i by the 
fimatical Jem, Sk Faol met the charge in his 
usual manner. He ww glad that his judge had 
lieen for some years governor of a Jewish province ; 
** becaoM it ia in th/ power to aacertain that, not 
UMra than twdre dayi ainoa, I eanw up to Jora- 
salera to \voi>.hip.*' The empln^''; i<; npon hia 
coming up to worship. He denied positivelj the 
charges of atirriog np ttrifii and of profaning the 
Temple. Apain he gave prnminenre to the hope of 
a resurrection, which he held, m he said, iu oommou 
witti his accusers. His loyalty to the faith of his 
fethers he had shown by coming up to JeruKiletn 
exprt&sly to bring alms for his nation, and offerings, 
and by imdertakhig the ceremonies of purificntion 
in the Tompla. What &alt then oould any Jew 
possibly Bnd in h\m f— Th* ApestM auwv waa 
j;traik;httonvard and complete. He had not violated 
the kw of his fitthen ; he was still a tr ue and loyal 
^raeltw. Fdix madt an mstm for putting off the 
matter, and gave orders that the prisoner should be 
treated with indulgence, aud that his friends should 
ia allowed fice aeoesa to him. After a while, he 
heird him again. St. Paul ranained in custody 
until Felix left the province. The unprincipled 
governor had good reason to seek to ingratiate him- 
self with thr- jews; and to please them, he handed 
over l aal. ;u« an nntried prisoner, to his Buocessor 
Fcstiis. l^'p<'n his arrival in the province, Festus 
vnt up without delay from Caesarea to Jerusalem, 
mi the leading Jews seized the opportunity of aslc- 
ing that Paul might be brouijht thn.' !lr til.il, 
intendiog to assassinate him bv the way. But 
Fcatna woaU net comply with wir nquert. He 

invit4?d them to follow him on his speedy return to 
Caesarea, and a trial took place there, doael/ ra- 
•embling that before Felix. "They had certain 
questions ngainst him," Pesttis aaya to Agrippa, 

** of their own superstition (or religion), and of one 
Jam, who was dead, whom Fim anbrraad to be 

tlfv'v And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, I asked him whether he would go to 
Jerusalem to be tried there." This proposal, not a 
Tery likely one to be accepted, was the occasion of 
St. Paul'a appeal to Catmr. The appeal having 
been allowed, P\'stus reflected that he must send 
with the prisooer a repoct of "the crimes laid 
j^nrt hhn." He flwrmn took advuntage of an 
cipjxirtur'ty vrhich oSer»l itself in a few days to 
seek some help in the matter. The Jewish prince 
Agrippa arrived wKh Ua aiatar Barailoe en a vUt 
to tiie new governor. To him Festus communi- 
cated his petpleiity, together with au account of 
what bad ecamedMbrahfan in the case. Agrippa, 
who must hare known something of the sect of the 
Nazarenes, and had probably heard of Paul himself, 
expressed a desire to bear him speak. Paul there- 
Ibre was to gire an aooouot of himself to Agrippa ; 
and when he had Teoeived from him a courteous 
permission to b^in, he stretched forth hia hand and 
made hia deieooe. In thia diaoouna (Acta nvL), 
we hare tiie second ezphnatioR fran St. Plant 
himself of the manner in which he hail been led, 
through his Conversion, to serve the Lord Jesus 
instead of penecntiiig His disciples ; and Che third 
narrative of the Conversion it.sclf. Whvn it was 
coacluded Festits and the king, and their oom- 
pnniona, oonsultad together, and came to the coodn- 
aion that the accused was guilty of nuthing that 
deserved death or impriaonmeot. And Agrippa's 
final MMwar to the l»|iiiz7 of Fatw wm, " Thm 



man might have been set at liber^, if he had aol 
anpealed onto Caesar."— Voi/agt to Rome. — 
No fbnmd trial of St. Paul had yet taken place. 

After a while arrangements were made to cjurv 
" Ftal and oertahi other prisooen^" in the costody 
of ft eeBtorioD named JnHiK faito Itdy ; and amoi^ 

the rrrrpai;y, whether by fivour or from any other 
reason, we find the historian of the Acta. Toe nar> 
rative of this voyage is accordingly ndnnte and 
circumstantial in a degree which has excited much 
attention. The naatical and geographical detaila 
of St. Ltike's account have been submitted to an 
apparently thorough investijnition by several com- 
petent critics, espccLally by jSdr. Smith of Joi-daahill, 
in on important treatisie devoted to this subject, and 
by Mr. Hoirson. The result of this ioTestigaUoa 
ms hssn, that eerBrBl errors in the reeeired version 
have been «)rrectcd, that the course of the voyage 
has been laid down to a very minute degree with 
gieat eertainty, and that tiie aeeeont in tiie Acta la 
shown to Irc wiitten by an aocumte eye-witness, 
Dot himseli' a professional seaman, but well ac- 
quainted with nautical matters. Ve hasten lightly 
over this voyage, referring the reader to the works 
above mentioned, and to the articles in this Dio- 
tionary on the names of plaoeB and the nautical 
terms which occur in the narrative. The laud on 
which the wreck took place was found to belong to 
Malta. The inhabitants of the ishwd received the 
wet and exhausted voyagers with no ordinary kiad- 
neis, and immediately %hted a fire to warm them. 
' Tl.i^, particular kindness is recorded on accoimt of 
a curious incident ooaoected with it. The Apostle 
was helping to make the Ihe, and had gathoed a 
bundle of sticks and Liid them on the fire, when a 
viper came out of the heat and fiistened on his 
hand. When the natives saw the creatoie haniriDg 
from his hand they Iwlieved him to be poisoned by 
the bite, and said amongst themselves, ** No doubt 
this nan is a morderer, whom, flioagh he baa 
escaped from th^ «;eji, yet Veng^nce suffers not to 
live." But when they saw that no harm came of 
it they changed their mind* and said that he was a 
god. This drcnmstanoe, as well as the honour in 
which he was held by Julius, would account for 
St. Paul being invited with some others to stay at 
the honm of she chief man of the isLind, whose 
name waa PohBns. By him they were oonrteoody 
etitei-tii: C'l fir three days. After a three monthit' 
stay in Malta the soldien axid their priarows left 
in ttt Alssandrian ship for Italy. They touched 
at Syracuse, where they sLwhI three days, and at 
Hhegium, from which place they were ainied with 
a fair wind to Pnteoli, where they left their ship 
and the sea. At Fu'i r li they found " brethren," 
for it wa& an impoilatit pLice, and especially a chief 
port for the traffic between Alenndria and Rome; 
and by these brethren they iyere exhorted to stay 
a while with them. Pcrmi-ssion seems to have been 
gratited by the centurion; and whiUt tliey were 
spending seven days at Puteoli news of the Apostle's 
arrival was sent on to Rome.— Pavt at Rome. 
— On their arrival at Rome tlie centurion Jelive:i>l 
up his j^isooers into the proper custody, that of 
the p r a etori a n preftet. Paul was at onoe treated 
with special cci i li . 'tion, and was allowe-i todwt-U 
by hinmlf with the soldier who guarded htm. He 
waa now therefore free ** to praidi the Cioepel to 
them that were at Rome also;" and pmfwlt'il with- 
out delay to act upon his rule—" to the Jew first." 
Ha iBTitod the diier penoM amoqgit the Jew* t» 
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ootn« to him, and expLuned to them that though 
lie was brought to Kmm to aanrcr dbargM vmie 

auiiii^t liiin by the Jews i:i Palestine, he li.id really 
douc nothing disloyal to his nation or the Law, 
nor toii«d to %• coiu^cleRd at hostile to hit fellow- 
countryiT' ii. Thf la ni in Jews replied that thi y 
hud received m iiJuigs to his prejudice. The ct 
of which he had implied he was a merolKr they 
knew tri be tn'crvwhfjc .sprikiii against ; but tliuy 
were willing to heu" what he \ul to t^y. liiit, ;u 
of old, the reception of his message hj tl^t Jms was 
Dot farourable. He torned therefoic apia to the 
Gentiles, and for two jenrt he dwelt in his own hired 
boose. These mt the last words of the Acta. But 
St. Pkul'« career is oot abruptly closed. Before he 
Unuelf ftdet out of our sight in tbetwiHght ofeede- 
sia;>tical ti;i'lit:oii, wehav.' ^rftcrs \vri}t<.-ii by liinis' lf, 
which contribute some paitivulors to his external 
biography, and giv« 04 a fitf more pradoos insight 
into his conviction-i ruhl synijathic*;.— Period'/ the 
Later EpMes. — 'I'w that imprisontueut to whab St. 
Luke has introduced us — ^tbe imprisonment whii li 
In-tc-il f ir su h a t.'linus time, though tempered 
by much iiidiilgcuct — btlungi the noble group of 
Letterato Philemon, to the Coloecians, to the Ephe- 
Finn*, and to the Philippians. The three former 
ot' Uitse were written at one time and sent by the 
aune messengers. Whether that to the Philippians 
was writtcQ before or after tbese^ we cannot determ- 
ine ; but the tone of it seema to Imply that a 
crisis was approaching, .inti therefore it i- Loinmonly 
regai-ded as the latest of the four. — la this Epistle 
St. Paul twiee ekprcMM a eonfideot hope that be- 
fore Iditg he may be able to visit tli'' F'lii!ii'p:ans 
in persoB (i. 25, ii. 24). Whether this hope was 
ftalfillai or net, bdoima to a qnastioa whkai now 
present;? it'elf to ti^, and which has b^fn the nrca- 
siou ot much controrersy. Accorciiog to the general 
opinion, the Apostle waa liberated from his impri- 
sonment nn^ li ft Rome, soon .iftor tlie writing of 
the letter to tim l inlippiaju, t^pcut iiome time in 
Tlaita to Cb^eece, Asia Minor, and Spain, returned 
naia aa a pris»ner to Rome, and was put to death 
there. In opposition to this view it is maintdned 
by some, that he was never liberated, but %vas put 
to death at Rome at an earlier period tbao ia com- 
monly supposed. The argumenta adduced in favour 
of the common view ai>', '1') the hopes e-tprojksfl 
by St. Paul of ri.'iitiug Philippi falriady namedj 
and Coloasa* (Philemon 93) ; (») a number dT 
allusions in the Pastoral Epistles, and their general 
character ; and (3) the testimony of ecclesiastical 
trwiition. The decision must turn m.iinly upon 
the view tnkon of the T'nstoral Epi-tles. The diifi- 
cultics wliich have induced such critJCa as I>e Wette 
and Ewaid to reject these Kpiiitles, are not incon- 
aiderwble, and will force themseh'es upon the atten- 
tion of the careful student of St, Paul. But they 
are overpowered by the much greater ditRculties 
attcndiog any bypothcda whidi aaaomca these 
Epittha to be epiiHotiR. We are obliged thorefnre 

to rfoo^iiize tlie inixbllcatinns o\ Ft. P-iur^ stylr'. 
the developments iu the history of the Church, and 
tha moTomenta of Tariooa penona, whidi bare ap- 
peared .suspiLii>iis in the Epistles to Timothy .md 
Titus, as nevertbeless historically true. And tiieu 
without eneraaehing on the donain of mtjecture. 
we draw the following conclusions: — (l.) St. Pml 
moat have left Rome, and viMted AsiaM uor ai.,; 
(; recce ; for he says to Timothy fl Tim. i. 3), " 1 
beww^ht than toaUda attU at fipiMnUyWiMal 
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setting out for Macedonia." Alter being once at 
Ephrsus, he was purposing to go there again (1 Tim. 

iv. 13), and he spent a consiHerabln timf a* Ephesos 
(2 Tim. i. 18). (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and 
ieflTitaa ta ori^iiie Chordies there (Titos i. 5). 
He intending to spend a winter at one of the 
places named Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12;. (3.) He ti«- 
velled by Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), Tf«afl(2Tte. 
iv. 13), where he left a cloak or case, and some 
books, and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) He is a 
prisoner at Rome, " suffering unto bonds as an evil- 
doer " (2 Tim. U. 9\ and expecting to be aooa oao> 
demned to death (STim. iv. 6). At thb tfme lie 
ft It dcsertcti and s difary. havii l: fnily Luke of his 
old associates, to keep him company \ and be waa 
very amrfoos that Timothy ahonM come to fann 
without delay from Ephosus, and bring Mark with 
him (2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 16, 9-12> We coodude 
then, that after a wearing irapriawment of two 
years or more nt Rome, St. Paul was set freo, an 1 
sj>eut some years iu various juurneyings eastward* 
and westwanls. Towaixls the close of this time he 
pours out the warnings of his le-s rigorous but still 
bmve and faithful spirit in the Letters to Timothy 
and Titus. The first to TirooUiy and that to Titas 
were evidently written at very nearly the same 
time. After these were written, he was appre- 
hended again and sent to l\oine. Tlie .Vp.'Stle 
appeal* now to bare been treated, not as aa honoor- 
able atata prisoner, bnt as a felon (3 Tim. ii. 9). 
But he wa^ at leist allowed to writ ■ tl.i- .Stcond 
Lptt< r to his "dearly beloved sou " Timothy j and 
though he expresses a confident expeetaUon of hia 
S[<'f.iv death, he yet thoijv:ht it su!Tioien(!y y>?oV:ib!e 
that it might be delayed tior some time, to warrant 
him in urging Timothy to come to him frooa 
Ei)he>'is. Meanwhile, though he felt his isolation, 
lie not in the lea^t Jaunted by his danger. He 
was more than i-eady to die (iv. 6), and had a sus- 
taiinn':: exp<-i icucc nf not T-t'ing deseiied by his Lord. 
Oiice iilrcidy, in Uiis second imprisonment, be had 
appeared before the authorities; and ''the Lord 
then stood by him and strengthened him," and 
gave him a ikvourable opportunity for the one 
thing always nearest to his heart, the jmblic di<l.ir- 
atioa of liis GospeL This Epistle, sorely no on- 
worthy ottenmoe at andi an aga and in audi an 
hour even of a Si. Paul, bring-; us, it may well W 
presumed, close to the end of his life. For what 
remains w« hava the ooncorrent testiuMwy of eoda- 
si.^^tI( a] anliqiiify, that he was beheaded at Rrtrae. 
about the saiiK' lime trial St. Peter was cruafied 
there. Dionyaius, bi-hop of Corinth (a.D. 170), 
Rnr- tliat Peter and Paul went to If.vly ;md tiucht 
there togellKT, au l iuiTertJ inartyidom ab-jut the 
same time. Ea.sebius himself entirely adopts the 
tradition that St. Paul was beheaded under Kero at 
Rome.— CArtmoioK^y of St. Pouts Life. — It Is tistial 
to distinguish between llie internal or riV<^duie, 
and the external or relative, chronolo^ of St. Paul'a 
life. The ftrmer is that whidi we bare Utharto 
fillowed. It rem.ains to mention the points at 
which the N. T. history of the Apostle comes into 
contact with the outer Mstory of the world. There 
are tveo principal pvent-i which serve .15 fiie.;! date* 
for determining the Faulnie clironology — the death 
of Herod Agri]>pa, and the accnsioo of Festus. 
Now it has betjn proved almost \X) certainty that 
Felii was reailled from Judaea aad sucO-HsJoi by 
Festus in tiie year 60. In tlie autumn, then, of 
.a^60St.FaiilkftGMHi«a. Iatbaa{irii«of 61 
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He arrived nt Rome. There he lived two jrenr*, 
that is, till the spriof «f 63. with much fi-eedom 
ID his own liii.tl hoiise. After tlii-. wo depend 
upon coiijectuit; but the Pa>>tomJ L pi: ties give us 
reasons for deferring the Apostle's deatli until 07, 
trith Eusebias, or 68, with Jerome. Similarly we 
can go bacMviards from A.D. 60. St. I'nul was 
two j-eatH at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 27); thi-nfoie 
b« Mrrired at Jemfakta oa bis last visit hy the 
Peoteeest of 58. Before tMs he had wioleral at 

Corinth (Acts II. 2. li ivin;^ ?nue from K|tho8US 

to Greece. He letl Kphesus, then, ia the latter 
part of 57, and as he stajed 3 years at Epheans 

(Arts r.x. 31% h«? must have ci rn*' thilln-r in 5 J. 
Freviouslj to this journey he had spent " «jiiic 
time** at Antlaeh (Acts xrtti. 23% and our chro- 
nology bcc«m?s jndf't^iTnin^itp. \Ve mn or.lv 
together t!u- tune of a hasty visit to Jtrusdtm, 
the travels of the girat second missiouary journey, 
which included ij year at Connth, another inde- 
terminate stay at Antioch, the important third visit 
to Jenualem, another " long " residence at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 23), Um £nt misaioiMiy journey, n^nm 
an ibdefemiinato stay at Antioch (Acts xii. 2:i) — 
until we cmf to the secon i visit to .T>-nisalem, 
which nearly syuchroiused with the death of Herod 
AgrippA fat A.l>. 44. Within this interval «f some 
10 years the mnst imprtanl date to fix U tliat of 
the third visit to Jemsalem ; and there is n great 
eomeorrenMOf the best antfaorities hi ptadng this 
visit in either fiO or 51. St. P:uil him>.lf (fJal. 
ii. 1 ; thu> visit " 14 years atW " either his 

conversion or the first visit. In the former case 
we have 37 or 38 for the <irito of tlio a>nrersion. 
The conversion was followed Ly 3 ye.vre (^Gul. i. 18) 
apent in Arabia and Damascus, and ending with 
the first visit to Jerusalem ; and the space l^twecn 
the fiTvt visit (40 ft- 41 ) and the second (44 or 45) 
is fill-1 iiji by an indeterminate time, presumably 
2 or 3 years, at Tarsw (Acts ix. 30), and 1 year 
nt Aoiioch (Acta zi. 26). The date of tiie maiw 
tyrdom of Stt pti^n cm only Imj conjectured, and is 
very variously pbced between a.d. 30 and tlie 
7«ar of St. Pknl a eooversioa. In the aoocmnt of 
the death ofS(«'p1i<Mi St. I'aul is railed "a roun^' 
man " (Acts vit. 68). It is not improbable there- 
Am that he was bom hctwacB A.1>. 0 and A.D. 5, 
so ♦hit he mizht be past 60 years of agf when he 
Ciili^ himstlf '• the aged" in Philemou 9. 

Pavement [Gadbatiia.] 

PttVilimL 1. S6c, properly an enclosed place, 
also rendered •* tabernacle,'' " covert," and " deu," 
otii- oulv "pavilion" (P«. xrvii. 5). 2. Sttccdh, 
usuaUv tafaeraacle" and booth." 3. SAaphrir 
mad SnoqMr^ a woid need once only in Jer. xUii. 
10, to nignify pl ^iy or .<ipl»-nilo'ir, and licice juo- 
tmbly to be understood of the s^eodid cOTering of 
the royal throne. 

Peacocks 'Ileb. tit^d[p,im\. Amon-^t fhv na- 
tuml piXKiutts of tiie laij<l rl'Tarshish which tiolo- 
non's fleet brought home to J^nissdeni, ttWotlon'is 
ma!e of " p-T- ' s :" f. r tlieit- can, wp think, 
no duubt at a.il tmit tlip .\. V. is correct iu thu* 
rendering tuedyylm, which word occurs only in 
1 K. T. 22, and 2 Chr. ix. 21 ; most of the old 
versions, with several of the Jewish Rabbis, being 
in favour of this tran.slation. Some writers have, 
kkovever, beoi diasatiaAed with the rsndn-ing of 
*'tNaoiM^" and have proposed "porrota." Kdl 
concludes th.it tJie "Area NiimiJicae " (Guinea 
Fowls) are meant. There ca& be no doubt that 



the Hebrew word is of foreign origin. Gcseuius 
cites many authorities to prove that the tucd 
is to be traced to the Tamu! or ^lalal.uir toydj 
•* peacock," which opinion has U«a m^atiy coo- 
fimiel by Sir E. Tennent. 

Pearl (Heb. gmah). The Heb. woixl occurs, In 
this form, only in Job xxviii. 18, where the price 
o: wisdom is contin&ted with that of rAmdth 

ooral") and g&)Uh ; and the same word, with 
the additien of the syllable el, is feond in Ez. ziii. 
11, 13, xxxviii. 2 J, with n'n^, "stones," i. e, 
" stones of ice." The ancient veiaioos coutribate 
nothiof by way of explanatiett. Cte the whole the 
Kilanro .,f |>iolability is in favour of "cry^al,** 
siucc ydinsh denotes "ice." Peails, bowcve>*, are 
frequently mentioned in the N. T. (Matt ziH. 45 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 9; l£ev. jrvii. 4, «i. 2!>. Tlip Unio 
>}Mr<jaritiferus, Mi/tiius edulis, Oslnu edaiii, of 
our own country, occasionally furnish peurU ; but 
" the pearl of great price " is doubtless a fine speci- 
men yielded by tlie pearl oyster {Acictilj margo' 
ritifera\ still found in abundance in th^ Pei^iaa 
Gulf, which has long been oekbrated for its pearl 
fisheries. 

Ped'ahel, the M^n of Ammihud, and pr^m of the 
tribe of ^'apbtali (Mum. xxxiv. 28). 
MahW, ibther of Gamalid, the chief of th* 

tri?H' o*' iriru^';! h at the time of the Exodos (Kuin* 
i. 10, li. 20, vii. r>t, 59, x. 23). 

Podai'ah. 1. Tiif- father of Zebndah, mother of 
king Jfhniaklm (_• K, xxiii. 36).— 2. The I ■ tlitT 
of Salathiel, or bheaitiel, and father of ZeruLbaltcl, 
who is usually called the **mm of Shealticl," being, 
as Lord A. Hcrvey conjectures, in reality his uncle's 
successor and heir, in consequence of the fiiilure of 
iisue in the direct line (1 Chr. iii. 17-19).— 3. Son 
of Parosh, that is, one of the family of that name, 
who assisted N^emiah in repairing the walls of 
J. rus-ilrni (N'oli. iii. 2';).— 4, Ajipaixntly a priest; 
one of those who stood on the left hand of £sra 
when be read tlw hw to the people (NVh. viii. 4).«i* 

5. A Beiij imif<», ancestor of Snllu (Neh. xi. 7).— 

6. A Levitc in the time of Xebemiah (Neb. xiii. 
13).— 7. The &ther of Joel, prince of the half 
tr:t<e of Manaseeh in the reigii of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 20). 

Pelnh, son of Reroaliah, originally a captnn of 

Pi^lcaftiah kiiif; of Israel, murJer<>cl his master, s<*iz.-yl 
th»2 thioiie, and liccanie the ISlli sovereign of tlie 
northern kingdom. His native country was pro- 
bably Gilead, as fifty Gileadites Joined him in the 
conspiracy against Pekahiah. Under bis prede> 
ro^soi^ Im ap! had been nnuh wcikmod through the 
pciymeat of enormous tiibutc to the Asinrriana 
(see especially 2 K. XT, 20), and by internal wm 
and con.sjnraries. Pek ih jwnis .<lcait ly to have ap- 
plied himself to the rotoratioo of its power. For 
this pnvpose he songhl Ibr the support of a ftreign 
nl!nnce, and fixed his mind on the pluniier of the 
sister kingdom of Judab, He must have made the 
treaty by which he proposed to share its qpoil wiUt 
Rt'zin kint; of r>amn><cus, when Jotham wn* still on 
the throne of Jerusalem (2 K. rv. 37); but its exec- 
ution was long delayed, proUiljly ur conseqireooe 
of that prince's righteous and vigorous administrap 
tion (2 Chr. xxvii.). When, however, bis wcnk son 
Ahaz succeeded to the crown of David, the allies 
no longer hesitated, and formed the at^ of Jem* 
salem. The Idstny of the war Is ftntnd in 2 IT. 
xvi. and 2 dir. xiviii. It i^ fmious oa (} , n o:!- 
sioa of the great prophecies iu Isaiah vii.-is. Its 
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chief reBult was the capture of the Jewish port of 
Elath on the Red Sea ; but the unuatunil alliance 
of Damascus and Samaria was punished through 
the final overthrow of the ferocious confederates by 
Tiglath-pilcscr. The kingdom of Damascus was 
finnllj suppressed, and Kezin put to death, while 
Pekali was deprived of at least half his kingdom, 
including all the northern portion, and the whole 
district to the east of Jordan. Pekah himself, now 
fallen into the position of an Assyrian vassal, was 
of course compelled to abstain from further attacks 
on Judah. Whether his continued tyranny ex- 
hausted the patience of his subjects, or whether 
liis weakness emboldened them to attack him, we do 
not know ; but, from one or the other cause, Hoshea 
the son of E\nh conspired against him, and put him 
to death. Pekah ascended the throne D.c. 757. 
He must have begim to war against Judah B.C. 740, 
and was killed B.C. 737. 

Fekahi'ah, son and successor of Menahem, was 
the 17th king of the separate kingdom of Israel 
(B.C. 759-757). After a brief reign of scarcely two 
years a conspiracy was organized against him by 
Pekah, who, at the head of fifty Gileadites, at- 
tacked him in his palace, murdered him and his 
friends Argob and Arieh, and seized the throne. 

Peko'd, an appellative applied to the Chaldaeans. 
It occars only twice, viz. in Jer. 1. 21, and Ez. 
xxiii. 23. Authorities are undecided as to the mean- 
ing of the term. It is apparently connected with 
tlie root pAkad, " to visit, ' and in it* secondary 
senses " to punish," and " to appoint a ruler :" 
hence Pekod may be applied to Babylon in Jer. 1. 
as significant of its impending punishment, as in 
the margin of the A. V. " visitation." But this 
sense will not suit the other passage, and hence 
Gesenius here assigns to it the meaning of " prefect." 
The LXX. treats it as the name of a district in 
Ezckiel, and a< a verb in Jeixmiah. 

Felai'ah. 1. A son of Klioenai, of the roval 
line of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24).— 2. One of the 
Levitcs who assisted Ezra in expounding the Inw 
Neh. viii. 7). He alterwards scaled the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10). 

Felali'ah, the son of Amzi, and ancestor of 
Adaiah (Neh. xi. 12). 

Felati'ah. 1. Son of Hananiah the son ot 
Zerubkibel (1 Chr. iii. 21).— 2. One of the cap- 
tains of the marauding bond of Simeonites, who in 
the reign of Hezekiah made an expedition to Mount 
Scir, and smote the Amalekites (1 Chr. iv. 42).— 
8. One of the heads of the people, and probably the 
name of a family, who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22).— 4. The son of Ik'naiah, 
and one of tlie princes of the people against whom 
Ezekicl was directed to utter the words of doom 
j-cconled in Ez. xi. 5-12. 

Felog, son of Eber, and brother of Joktan (Gen. 
, X. 25, xi. 16). The only incident connected with 
his liistory is the statement that " in his days was 
the earth divided " — an event which was embodied 
in his name, Peleg meaning " division." This re- 
fers to a division of the family of Eber himself, the 
younger branch of whom (the Joktinid^) migj-ated 
into southern Arabia, while the elder remained in 
Mesfipotamia. 

Fel'et. 1. A son of Jahdai in an obscure 
genealogy (1 Chr. ii. 47).— 2. The son of Az- 
inaveth, that is, either a native of the place of that 
name, or the son of one of David's heroes (1 Chr. 
lii. 3). 



Pel'eUl. L The father of On tlie Reabezutc^ 

who joined Datlian and Abiram in their rebellion 
(Num. xvi. 1).— 2. Son of Jonathan and a de- 
scendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 33V 

Fel'ethitei, mentioned only in the phrase reo« 
dered in tlie A. V. " the Cherethites and the Pel- 
ethites." These two collectives de^gnate a force 
that was evidently David's body-guard. Their 
names have been supposed either to indicate their 
duties or to be gentile nouns. Gesenius renden 
them " executioners and runners." On the other 
hand, the LXX. and Vulg. retain their names un- 
translated; and the Syriac and Targ. Jon. trans- 
late them differently from the rendei-ing above and 
from each other. The t^gyptian monumeuts throw 
a fresh light, upon this subject. From them we 
find that kings of the xixth and xxth dynasties 
had in their service mercenaries of a nation called 
SHAYRETANA, which Rame^e« III. conquewd, 
under the name " SHAYRETANA of the Sea." 
The name SHAYRETANA, of which the first 
letter was also pronounced KH, is almost letter for 
letter the same as the Hebrew Cherethim ; and since 
the SHAYRETANA were evidently cognate to the 
Philistines, their identity with the Cherethim can- 
not bo doubted (comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ex. xxv. 
16 ; Zeph. ii. 5). The Egyptian SHAYRETANA 
of the Sea are pit)bably the Cretan.*. The Pelcth- 
ites, who, as ali'eady remarked, are not mentioned 
except with the Cherethites, have not yet been 
similarly traced in Egyptian geography. The sim- 
ilarity, however, of the two names would favour 
the idea which is euggested by the mention to> 
getlicr of the Cherethites and Pelethites, tliat the 
latter were of the Philistine stock as well as the 
former. 

Feli'as. Bedeiah ( 1 Esd. ix. 34 : comp. Ezr. 
X. 35). 

Felican (Heb. haath). Amongst the unclean 
birds mention is made of the k&ath (Lev. xi. IS; 
Deut. xiv. 17). The suppliant ]isalmist compar«t 
his condition to " a k&ath in the wilderness " (Ps. 
cii. (I). As a mark of the desolation tiiat was to 
come upon Edom, it is said that " the kcutth and 
the bittern should possess it" (Is. xxxiv. 11). The 
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Mine words are rpolcen of Ninerch (Zepb. ii. 14). 
In th«c two Ixst jjI:»c«8 the A. V, has cormo- 
miit" in the text nn>l "peluMin'* in the inai|(in. 
Hm beet authr)i iti< s are in fnroar of the pelican 
htof the bird deootcd by kdtUh, Ji is not quite 
cl«ir what U the pvtieuhv |iolat fai tkt utim or 
chaiTictcr of the jielican with which the ^wuilnii^t 
•ofniNunM bis piUable oooditioo. We are iiidined 
to believ* that r efr w ne a it oaaiie to Mi general 
as^vrt Jis it sitK ii J ;. in • molantholy tnootl, with 
itN bill resting ou its bi wt. Oedmano's opiaion 
that the Pel»xmH$ graewh$. the shaf eormorant, 
and Bochart's, thiit the *' h:tf"m " is intenJpd, are 
Qnsupport<>il by nny good eviiienc*. The ono- 
croiahm (ivmawa pelican) and the P. cri ^ m are 
©ftr: I, , rv.vt n Palestine, EgT|)t, &o. 

FeioQite, th0. Two o( David's mighty men, 
Heles atid Ahij.-ib, are called Pelonites (l Chr. zi. 
27, B6). Frum 1 Chr. xxvii. 10, it appears tltat 
the former w.-v« of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
" Pelonite" woiil l therefor* be an np|H'll;itioti <l*^ 
rired from bis p*«oe of birtli or iTsideaoe. In the 
Ifat of 9 Sam. iniT. Hdct k called (tot. 96) •« the 
Paltite," that is, ns Px-rtheau (on I Chf. >i. i con- 
jectures, of Beth-Faiet, or Beth-Phel«t, iu lh« »outh 
ia Jodah. Bttt it seene prahaUe that Fekmit*" 
of the ct>nTct rratiin^. " Ahijnh the Pelonite" 
appean in 2 Sam. ixiii. 34 as " fcJwm the son ol' 
Ahithdphel the Glknittp" of whkh the fbrmw is a 

#0rrti]>ttoD. 

Pen. [Writing.] 

Fen'iel, the name which Jacob gave to the place 
m which he had wrestled with God t *• He called 
the name of the place * Face of El,* for I baTe seen 
Eiobim face to face" (Oen. xxxii. 30). In xxxii. 
81« and the other paangfs ia which the name 
•eenra, its tmn is auin^ to Pbmvrl. Ob this 
chan^* the Icxianji-npht-M-s throw no Iit:Iit. It is 
pcrhap not imposubie thai I'couel was tlw original 
lonn of the aane. 

Faninnah, oae «f the two wifw of Dhanah 
(1 .Saoi. i. 2), 

yinqr, VanByvMllu la the A. v., to aafeial 

prv^sain's of the N. T., " penny," nthiT alone or In 
the compound " ]v>nnyworth," occuiu as the ren- 
deriaf of the C,\^k IrivAptov, the name of the 
Roman dman'ns i Jlaft. xi. 2, xxii, 19 ; Marit vi. 
37, xii. 1,'> ; Ldke xx. 24 ; John ri. 7 ; Key. tI 6). 
The denarius was the chief Roman silver coin, from 
the haginniiw of the coiaaga of tiie oity t» tba early 
pift of the third eentory. 

Pentateuch, the. The Ovcek n:ime given to ] 
the five books commonly called the Five Books of j 
Vasea. The present Jews osnallf call the whole 
hf the name of Tora/t, i. <•. «• the Law," or Tjrath ' 
Moshth, tiie Law of Motes." The* iiabbinKml | 
title is the fiTa-fiftbe «f tha Law.** The dlrinion I 
of the whoh^ work into five parts has by ^-mn 
writers be«u &uppuml to Ije ouitinai. Otheiii, witii • 
more probability, think that the divi»ion was made 
by tiie Greek translators; for lh<? titir> of the 
several books are not of Hebrew but of Greek 
origin. The Hebrew l ames are merely taken from 
tiia fint words of each book, aad in tha first in- j 
ftanee only designated partictrfar aeetimB and not ' 
whole Ixxiks. 'l iie nl' :!»<• Priit.iteiirh form 

a single roll or volume, aud are divided not into 
hooks, bat into tha brger and smaner sections | 

caFel Pinhiijcth hmJ f^eil 



eil irtiu. 



names and contents of the Five Bo«>tis wi» reftT to 
tha artidae on cadi Sookf when quaitiaiia afiectiDg 
Ooir. O. B. 



their Wlcgritj and genuineness are alM dis 

The unity of the work in Ua exiting foim is now 
generally recognized. It ia nut a mere uollrction oi 
loose fragmenu carele»ly put together at dilTerent 
timest hot bears evidoit traces of detign and pnr> 
pnae In its composition. The question has M<a 
laised, whether the liook of Joshua does not, ]>ro- 
perlr qteaking, constitute an integral portiou of this 
work. All tlmt seems proilMible is, that the Boole 
of Joshuii rt Mria! vrision at the hiuiJs of 

fitra, or tome earlier pro|)het, at tlte same time 
with the hoeka af tha Law. At aiftnnt tinea 
suspirion'? hnv^ Vrn entertained thnt the Penta- 
teuch as we now iiuve it is not tlie i'eutaUuch of 
the eariiast age^ and tlut the work must have nnder- 
gr.ne vaiious m<Klificntioa» and ad<htioiis Wfoie it 
assumed its present siiape. ix) early as the second 
century we Had the author of the Clementine 
Homilies calling in question the authenticity of the 
Mosaic srriting!!. Jeitnne, theie can be little doubt, 
i^nd seen tlte difficulty of supposing the Pentateuch 
to ba altcigethtr, in its piaaent (ma, tha work of 
Mom. AhoD Esra (ft 167), In his Comm. on 
l>eut. i. 1, threw out some doubts .-is to Ih- Mns.-Uc 
authorship of certain passages, such as Gen. xii. 6, 
Deat. 111. 10, 1 1* xad. 9. For eraturies, bowerer, 

the Pfntateiich w.xs sjfUeiaMy rtfeive<l iu the Church 
without question as writt«ti by Moms. The age of 
criticism had not yet come. Tlie (irst signs of its 
Mppinach wi-re seen in tlio 17lh century. J'pinorn 
(J'raef. ThatL.l'olit. c. 8, 9, published in 1679) 
Mt himself boldly to controvert tite received author* 
ship of the Pentateuch. But it was not till the 
middle of the last century that the question as to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch was handled with 
anything like a- diaoeniing cnticiem. io the year 
17&.1 there apfMrtd at Brtnseti a woric entitled 
" Coiijt.rtiires >ur les Menioiies orfcinjiux, diiiit ii 
pardit que Morse s'est serri pour cbmpoacr k Livia 
de QcDtee." It was written in hU Ij9th jmr hy 
Astruc, rv>ctor and I'lori-siior of Medicine iu the 
Koyai College at i'aris, and Court Physician to 
Louis XIV. His critical eye had obeerved that 
throughout the Book of Genesis, and as fnr as the 
6th chapter of Exodus, trace;! were to be foutiii of 
two ori^nal documents, each chararterised by a 
distinct use of the ainnes of Go-) ; the one by the 
name Elohim, and tlie other by th>> nnme Jehovah. 
Besides these two priiicipid docnnieutn, he supposed 
Moses t» have made use oi ten others in tha compos- 
ition of the earlier part of his work. But thk 
" d'Kuinentai y hypothesis," it Is cailed, *a8 too 
conseiTStive and toe rational for some critics. Vater 
and A. T. Hartmann maintained that the PinitBte«ch 
fons.l»tt>ii niiMi'Iy of n number of fingineats loosely 
^tiling together without order or design. This bail 
been called the ** fn«mcotary hypothede." Both 
ot" thes* have now been siip*'it«*de<J bv the " stipjtle- 
nientai'y bypoth«'>is," wliicJi ti.is Ik^i-u mioptoi with 
various modifimtiws i y l)e Welte, I'.leek, Stahelint 
Tuch, Lf'iipfvke, Hiipffll, Kii ! 1. lUiii-vn, Kuita, 
Delitxsch, S;liuitz, Vaiiiuiger, ami oth<Ts. I'liey 
all alike recognize two documents in the i'ent.-iteuch. 
Thqr aappose the narrative of the i^ohist, tha mota 
aneknt writer, to hare been the fbandathn of the 
work, and that the Jehovist or later Writer making 
use of this docnmcat, added to and commented upon 
it, sometimea tmncribtng portiona of it faitaet, and 
^o^>etimes iiicorpin«ting Uie substance of it into his 
own work. But though thus agieeing in tlie main, 
they diAr widdf in the apjpUortioa tf the theory. 

3 Z 
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T)ui5, for in9tanoe» Db W«tle distinpiifth«s between 
the Elohist uiul th^ Jehorist in the tint four Books, 
and ailxibutcs Deuteronomy to a diflierent writer 
altogHher. StMhelio, on th« other hand, decUres 
Hot tiie identity of th* DaotimaotDiii and the Jcbo- 
Tint; and flM UhAIo Iwvt writtm {n the 

r^igii of Saiit, and the Elohist in the tim^ f'le 
Judns. UiipMd finds, in Genesis at least, traces 
«f ttne atitben, an earKer and a later SlebM» u 
well as the Jfho- i t IVIitzsch aci'^ with the 
authors above mei)ttoae<l in recogiuuDg two dijtinct 
doeotnents as the Immis of the Pentateuch, especially 
in '.U fnilv r p^ioTTS ; but he entirely s^-vei-s him- 
Irom them in maintaining that Deuteionoiny i* 
the work of Moaes. Ewald di^tiugnishes seren dif- 
ferent anthon in the great Book of Origioas or 
PrimitiTe History (comprising the Prntateueh and 
Joshua). On the other side, however, stands an 
•rvaj of MMMs acanxfy l«« dkfeiDeiiialMd for leam- 
ixif, wIm> matntafn not only tliat ttiara ia a mity of 
d<s;gn in the Pentateuch — which is granted by 
nianj of those before menUooed— bat who contend 
tibat tMt oiiitT of design can only bo ocplained on 
the supposition of a ^ingle antJvor, and that this 
author could have been noue otiter tiian Moses. 
This is the gtrxind taken by Heogstenberg, Haver- 
nifk. nmh>le:-, Riiiike, Welt*, and Keil.— II. We 
ask in the next plaice what is the testimony of 
the Pentateuch itaelf with regard to its authorship? 
1. We find on reference to Ex. xx\r, 8, 4> tiiat 
** Moses came and told the people ail the wafds of 
Jehovah and all the jndgments," and that he sub- 
»mfmUj ** wrote down all Iha words of iehorah." 
Thm w«rewtftteD on a Toll oilM " book of 
.he covenant" (vor. 7), and " read in the audience 
of the people." These " words and ** judnnenta" 
won no doabt tho Shiailie kgUatioB so ftr aa H 
bad as yt'f f r. ;»^tven. and which constituted tn fact 
the covenant b^t ween Jehovah and the people. Upon 
the renewal of this oovanaat aftar the idolatry of 
the Israelites, Moses was again commanded by 
hovah to write these words" (zxxiv.27). ''And," 
it fa l^dod, ** bs wrolS npoa the tables the words 
of the covenant, the ten commandments." Leaving 
Deuteronomy aside for the present, there are only 
two other pnmages in which mention is made of the 
writing of any part of tho Law, and those am fix. 
xv{{. 14, where Moaes fa oommaodod to writs tbo 
<h t"<'at of .Nnialok in a l>ook (or rather in tfie book, 
one already in use for the puipoae)} and Mum. 
miil. 8, wbere we ars inloniMd Hiat Mosm wrote 
the jonnierincs of tho children of Israel in the 
desert, and the vartons stations at which they en> 
campod. It obviously does not fblbw from these 
<<tntem(mts that Moses wio»<» :d! the re^st of the first 
four books which bear his iifinje. Nov on the other 
band does this spt«ific testimony with regard to 
oertaln portioos justify us in coming to an opposite 
eenelurioB. So far nothing can be determined posit- 
ivfly ot;e way or the other. But it may be Raid 
that we have an express testinumy to the llosaic 
antiiorsbip of dw Law la Deot. mi. 9<'1S, where 
■ v . tnld that " Moses wrote this I.aw." and de- 
livered it to the custody of the priests, with a oom- 
naiid that it shoold bs rmi before all tbepeoplsat 
tho end of every s«?von rears, on the Feast of Tabem* 
aeles. In ver. 24 it is furU)«*r »aid, that when he 
" had made an end of writing the words of this 
Law in a b<iok till they weie finished," be delivered 
it to the Levites to be placed in the side «€ the ark 

af tbs «sv«iMuii«r Jsbo«d^ tkrt it nigbt be prs- 1 
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(en'ed as a witness against the people. Such a 
statement is no doubt decioivs, but tbo q uta t i o n ti» 
bow fkr does it extend? Do tiie words "tins 

Law" cotnprisie ail the Mosaic legi-^latioa as con- 
tained in the last four books of the Pestatench, 
! or nwt they bs oonffaisd only to Dsoteronssny? 
The last is apparently the only tenable- view, 
far the direct evitleooe from tlie Pentateuch it*ell t» 
not adidsnt to ertablish the Mosaic authonhip oi 
evci-T portion of the Fiv B«"»k'«. Cfrtnin parL-> of 
Kxodns, Leviticus, and Numhei-s, anii itie whole u: 
Deuteronomy to the end of chap. x\\., arc ail thatar^ 
expressly Raid to have been wi itteu by Moses. Two 
qiR>>tions are yet to he answered, is there evidence 
tJiat parts of lln^ wi u: were not written by Moses? 
Is there evidence that parts of tho wmk are later 
than his time? 2. The next qoertioQ we ask w 
this : Is there any evidence to show that he did w?i 
write portions of the work wbidi goes by his name? 
Wo h«f« slnndy nfinred to the Isst chapter of Dsn- 
teronomy, which gives an am nn! of his deadi* b 
it probable that Moses wrote the words in fis. iL 8^ 
or thoos hi Nnn. idi* Sf On ^ otbsr hand, ars 
not such wonLs of praise just what we misjht ex- 
pect from the friend and di»ciple who prooounced 
hii« eulo;;ium after his death (Deot. xxxiv. 10)? 
?>. but theie is other evidence, to a cntii^al ey? 
not a wliit less cunviucing, which points in tiie 
same diiSBtlon. without any theory csisting its 
shadow upon as, and without any f«!ar of cdimk 
quences before our eyes, we read thoof^tfully only 
the Book of Genesis, we can hanlly os<:.ipe tiie con- 
viction that it partakes of the nature of* a com- 
pihliBn. ftlMflhidssdanaityof|dao, aoahstenos 
of ports, a shapeliness and an onler, which satisfy 
us that as it stands it is the aeatioo of a single 
wind. But It bsars also msnilsst toneos of ha^taic 
been ba-sed ii{ion an earlier work ; and that earlier 
work itsdf seems to have had embedded m it frag- 
ments of stin more ancient documents. Bsfbrs pre* 
ceedinp tn prox'e this, it may not be unnecrssarr to 
state, in ordtr to avoid iniM:oni.tru(-fi(>n, that such a 
theoiy does not in the loiut militate against tire 
divine authority of the book. The history oootaiaed 
in Genesis could not have been narrated by Moass 
from prsonal knowledge; but whether he was 
tau^t it by immediate divine soggsstioOy or was 
dhveted by the Holy Spirit to m use of farlier 
documents, is immaterial in refeienw to the inspin- 
tion of the worlc The question may therefoie be 
(ufely diseosssd on erltieal grounda alona. Ths Isn* 
trnn^p of r h-ipter i. 1-ii. 3 is totally unlike that of 
the section whirh follows, ii. 4— iii. 23. This last 
is not only diftin^uished by a peculiar u»e of the 
Divine Names — for here and nowhere else in the 
whole FVntnteuch, CJCCpt £x. ix. 30, have we ths 
combin iii 11 <>t' the two, Jehovah Elohim — but also 
by a mode of expression pectiliar to itaelf. It is 
also remarluble for preserving an account of the 
Creation distinct from that contained in the first 
diapter. It may bs said, fai dssd, that this aooonnt 
dom not oontrmnct ^e ranncr, mid might thv^ivn 
have proceedwl from the same p»^n. But, fully 
admitting that them is no oontnuUction, the repre- 
stntaMoB is so diflerent tint ft is fhr man nstotnl 
to osnclude tliat it wn >! rirj^ from some olbjr, 
tboogb not antafcooitttic Muroe. To take another 
inslanes. Chapter sir. li beyond all doubt an an* 
cient monument — pnpvms-roll it may have hem, 

I or toscnptioa on stooe, — which has been copied and 
tnBi|ilanlid in its vii/fBti Sonk ' kito nnr pnsnt 
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Hook of Genesis. Archaic it is in its whole ch.i- 
r«ct«r: distinct too, again, from the ivst of the 
book io iU BN ef (ha nama of God. We believe. 
tbCB, tbit at laMt tilaas two portions of Genetis— 
• hap. ii. 4— iii. '24, and rhap. xir. — -are original docu> 
UMQti, praerved, it majr bare been, like tlw fKie- 
tSn^m, which ara aba a rerj promiMDt feature of 
the book, in the tents of the pati i.irchs, and made 
use of either by tlie Elohist or the Jehorist for hif 
history. We oome now to a nora ample examina- 
tion of the question as to the distinctive use of tho 
Divine Names. Is it the lact, as AsLruc was the 
first to surniiHe, that this earlf portion of tha Penta- 
taoeh, extending from Gen. i. to Kx. vi., does con- 
tain two original documents chaiacterised bj their 
separate use of the Divine Kamaa and 1^ athar peeu- 
liaiitiea of ctylef Of this there can be no reason- 
abla donbi. Wa da 6nd, not onljr scattered verses, 
but whole sections thus characterised. Throughout 
this portion of tha Pentateodi tha name Jabovah 

?revaik in aoma aediooa, and Eioliiro Is atben. 
here are a few sections whfic f otl. are employed 
indifferently; and there are, hnallj, sections ot aome 
lourth fai which neither tha «M nor the othar eeetm. 
Ana wa find rooreover that in connexion with this 
vae of tJie Divine Names there is also a distinctive 
and characteristic phraseology. Theatyleand idiom 
€»f the Jehovah sections is not the same as the style 
and idiom of the Elohim sections. After Ex. vi. 
2-vji. 7, the name Elohim almost ceases to be cha- 
racteristic of whole sections; the only exceptions 
to this ntle being Ei. xili. 17-19 and chap. xvui. 
Such a phenomenon as this cannot be without sig- 
nihcance. 14 aa Uengstanbcrg and tboaa who agree 
Witii htm would perarade na, tha nae of the Dirine 

Kanes is tfi he acroiiiitel for thmu^'lioiit l>v a ic- 

ftrenoe to their etymology — if the author uses the 
one when his design is to q>eak ef CM M the Cre- 
ator and the Ju'ipp. and the oth<>r when his fitijccf 
is to het fortii God a» the Redeemer — then it kUll 
cannot but appear remarkable that enlf up ta a 
JMUticuiar point do those namps stamp wparafe sec- 
tions of the narrative, whereas alterwards all such 
di>tinctive criterion fiiils. Still tUa phcnamenon of 
the distinct nse of the Divine names would scanx^ly 
«f itadf prore the point, that there are two docu- 
ment^ which f(i;ni the groundwork of the existing 
Penuteuch. But there is other evidence pointing 
the «me way. We find, for instanoe, the same 

story told by the two wnt<'is, an I tln'ir two ac- 
counts manifestly interwoven; and we f^n'\ also cer- 
tain favourite words and phnMB whieh distil^iab 
the one writer from the other. (1.' In jTo«,f of 
the first, it is sufiicient to read the history ol' Noah. 
In order to make this more dear, we will aapanie 
the two doenmcnta, and anwwa than In Mmllal 

m 
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Jehovah. 
vlt 1. And Jtitonh nld 
to No»h Thee have 1 

sern rifrhteons tNtoaneln 

this geiHiration. 

vlL a. Of all cattle which 
i-i clean thou bhalt l*ke to 
th<-c by wvens, male and 
his fmuile, and of all OMtle 
which U not dean, twob 
nule iind bis female. 

3. Aloo of fowl of the air 
hy fK^v-etn, male and female, 
tu ]iri-«erv« seed alive on 
UaekceofatttlMMitb. 



vli. 4. For fai yet 

days I will Kod rain upon 
the earth forty days and 
forty niKhta,an(i 1 will olot 
out all the subktanoe which 
I have made from off tljt 
face of the ground. 

vii. 5. And Noab did ae> 
cordinsc to all tiiai 
coouiuumJhI hillk 
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'*L t. Mmh a 
man wm pefftci 
freneratioo. With 
did Noah walk. 

vi IS. AndufevatTlhrfBK 
thing Of aU Anh. two ef aJl 
Shalt thon brtaw iMa Aa 
ark to prwna atha wHh 
thee: ou 
thty he. 

20. Of fowl 
kind, and «f cattle after 
their htnd. ef evatytUiw 
~i thegioaM 
two of aU 
that 



uMar ma, of < 

that cnHteth en I 

allar hiBkiadi I 
VHii coiBo 



aUv«. 

yl IT. And 1, b^M 1 
do bring the flood, wateia 
upon the earth, to destravall 
fienh wherein the bcaath 
or,life, fnm nodar hmveo, 
all that is In the earth iIhiU 
perish. 
vLax And NcnA did ae- 
to aU that r 



JmovAB. 



the 



ELoarx. 

Ofn. vL IX And Fllohim 
m the earth, and Irhold It 
eomipt} for ail fl<-^h 
■pon 



entr ewfl 
dtt tat 



T. 

wUl Motent 
have 



X 

I 

eff the 



U. And Elohhn said to 
Noah. The end of all fle^h 
b come before ror. for the 
earth is fllled with violence 
because of them, aad bchoM 
I wiU deatraf Ihcm with 
theearth. I 



Without carrying this parallplism further at length, 
we will merely indicate hy leterencea the traces of 
the two documents in the rest of the narrative ef 
the Flood:— vii. 1, 6, on the .lehovah side, answer 
to vi. 18, vii. 11, on the lJoh;m hide; vii. 7, 8 y 
17, 2.'!, to vii. 1.3, 14, 15, IG, 18, 21, 88; viB. 
21, 22, to ix. 8, 9, 10, II. (2.) But npain wn 
find that these duplicate narratives .ire chimicierixed 
hy {xvuliar modes of expression ; and that, gena* 
rail^, the Elo hi a tk aad Jehovistic sections haTo 
their own distinct and {ndhrklual colouring. Then 
is thorefoi-e, it seems, good gr<iun<I for concluding 
that, besides some smaller independent documents, 
traoea may be diaeoTersd of two ordinal historical 
work.4, which form ihe Ijasi-s of the pr««ent Book of 
Genesis and of the earlier cluipters of fixodos. Of 
thew there can be no doubt that tiw EMiiatie Is the 
earlier. The passage in Ex. vi. ei5tahli>hcs this, .is 
well as the matter and style of the document itself. 
Whether Moses himself was the author of eith«' of 
th«^? works is a different question. Both are pix>- 
Iwihly in the main as old ;»s his time; the Elohi^tic 
certainly is, and perhaps older. 4. Bat we majr 
now advance a at^t f^irtber. There are certain re- 
ferenoee of time and place which dearly prove that 
the woik, in ils pr. ^ent fornix is later than the 
time of lioses. When, for instance^ it is aaid (Gen. 
aii. 6, eomp. xili. 7), ** And the Canaanite waa then 
in the l.ind," the obvious m^^aning of such a remark 
seems to be that the state of things was different in 
(he time of the writer; and the oondmion is that 
the WOlxis must have Ijeen written after thr» occup- 
ation of the land by the Israelites. The pnncipal 
uoticr« of time and place which have been alleged 
as bespeaking for the Pentateuch a later (-ate are 
the following: — (a.) References oi tune. 1-jc. vi. 
20, 27, need not be regarded as a later addition, 
for it obriouily sums up the genealogical register 
given just beflme. and refers back to ver. 13. But 
it is movr T Hfurally reconcilable with some othei 
authoniiip than that 4^ Hoses. Again, £x. xv'u 
33-96, thoDgh it mnat haTe hew introduced after 
the rwt of the book was written, may have been 
added br Moses himself, supparfng him to hare 
ce m peaed tha tart of the heek. Mosee there dtrecta 
-Aaron to lay tip the manna before Jehovah, and 
then we read : " As Jehovah commanded Moses, so 

8 Z 8 
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Aaroo laid it up before tim Testimony " (i. e. the 
Ark) **to be kepi. And the childreo of brael 
wit raADiiA forty years, until t! came to a laud 
iubabited ; th«y did eat inauia until they caine unto 
tba kcfden o( th« land ofOuuwn." Then follows 
the remark, ** Now an omer is thf tenth part of 
lui ephah." It i« clear then that tliis pasmge won 
written not only after the Ark wan made, but afler 
the Israelites hud entered the Promieed Land. Tlie 
difficulty is grmtar with a poamfe fn the Book of 
Gt-npsis. The genealojficstl t of Ksi I's family 
(chap. xzxTi.) can acaroely be regarded as a later 
interpolatieo. It doee net lat e wB|it the order and 

Cfiiii.rxinn of th.' l.'i-yk ; on the contrnrv, it is a most 
eB.<ieuti«l part of it." structure; it is one ot" the tcu 
** teBBMBone'* or geoealogiol registam which foi-m, 
BO lo speak, the backbone of the whole. Here we 
find the reiiiark (rer. 31), *'And th*«« are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edotn, before there 
rpignin! atiy king over tlic children of Israel." No 
uiiprejudieesi pei^soa can read the words, " before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel," 
without feeling that when thtj were written, kingi 
bad already begun to rrign ot«r Terad. Etthcr 
then we must aiimjt that tlie Book of Genesis diil 
not exist as a whole till the times of David and 
Solomon, or we in tut regard thb partionlarreTw as 
the interpolntion of a Ut«r editor. Similar remarks 
may perhaps apply to Lev. zriii. 28. This un- 
doiutediy atraroee the occapaUon of the Land of 
Ciuiann by the Israelites. Tlie grvat tlifflciilty oon- 
nccti-tl with this passage, however, is tiiat it is not 
a mipplementary remarif of the writer's, but that 
the words are the words o(" God directing Miwes 
what he is to .»ay to the childnm of Uiacl (^ver. I). 
(6.) In sevenU iustanoe* older name$ of plac^ give 

!>laoe to those which came later into oee in Ckoun. 
n Gen. zir. H, and in Deut. zxxlr. I, oocnrs the 
nume of the well-known city of Dan. In Genesis 
we can only fairly account for its appeaiance by 
etippoalog that the old name Laieh onginnlly stood 
in the MS., and that Dan was lul^tutod foi ii i 
soiue later revision. In Josh. xiv. li (coinp. xv. 
1.3, 54) and Jadg. {. 10 we are toM that the orf- 
gmnl name of Hebron before the conqnest of Canaan 
was Kirjath-Arha. In Gen. xxiii. 2 the older name 
ooduri, and the explanation is added (evidently by 
some one who wrote later than the oixuf*ation of 
Canaan), " the same is Hebron." Another instance 
of a similar kind is the occurrence of Hormah in 
Nmn. ziv. 45, xxi. 1-3, compared with Judg. i. 17. 
So fki; then. Judging tJie work simply by what we 
find in it, there is abundant evi dence to show that, 
thoogh the main bulk oC it is Mosaic, certain de- 
tadied portioni of it are of later growth. We ai« 
not oblige.1, bti^iiKxe of the late due cf » > {or- 
tions, to bring down the rest of the book to inter 
tfaneB.<M>III. We are now to oonaider the evkleoor 
lying ontside of the Pentateuch it<*lf, which heai-s 
upon iti autliur^hip and the pro^Mbld dat« of its 
composition. This evid. nce is of three kinds : first, 
dii'ect mentwn of the work as already exiAtin';; in the 
later books of the Bible ; secomily. tne existence of a 
book substanti.ally the same as the present Peota- 
touch amongst the Samaritans ; and, lastly, allusions 
lesa dlivet, eitch ax historfcal references, quotations, 

and the like, wliicli pi esupjHise existence. 1. 
have diiiect evidence for the authorship of the Law 
In Joeh. L 7, 8, and rilL gl, 84, xxiH. 6 (fn zxiv. 

'21)), in all pLioes M<v-i-; Is .-iM tii have 

wiitten It. Tlie ikwk of Judg«» does not b^&ik. of 



the book ot the Law. No direct mrntion nj* it 
o<x:urs in the Books of Samuel. The tint mention 
of the Law of Moses after the establishment of the 
monarchy is in David's charge lo his mm Solomon, 
on his deathbfel (I K. The allusion teena 

to be to parts of Deuteronomy, and therefore iaToun 
the Mosaic authorship of thikt book (oomp. viii. 9, 
53). In 2 K. xi. 12, "the testimony" is put 
into the hands of Jooah at hie oorooatioa. This 
mnit have been a boek oootahiing either the whole 
of the Moeaic Liw, or at least the Book of IVnteto- 
oomy. la the Books of Chronicles fiur more fre^ 
quent mentieB 1e made of **the Law of IdMnrah,* 
or " the Vifiok of thr^ Law of Mos*^" — a fact which 
may be accouute<l tor partly by the priestly character 
of those books (oomp. 1 Chr. xvi. 40, kziL 12, 13; 
2 Chr. lii. t, xiv. 4, xr. 3. ivii 9, XXV. 4, xni. 
3, 4, 21, zxjiiii. B. xxxir. 14, xxiv. 26). In Ezra 
and Nehemiah we have mention several tinoes made 
of the Law of Moses, and here there can be no 
doubt that our present Pentateuch is meant ; for 
we have no reason to suppose that any later revision 
of it took place. At thie time, then, the eiistiaf 
Pentateuch wee tegarded ae tiie woric tf Kohb* 
The Books of Chronicles, though undoubtedly based 
upon aocieat records, are probably in their proent 
form « hte ae Oe time «r Em. Hcnoe it might 
be supposed thnt if the reference Is to the pirsent 
Pentateuch in Ezra, the present Peutateoch must 
also be referred to in Chrouides. Bat this dece net 
follow. The Book of Ksra spenlis of the Law as it 
existed in the time of the writer; the Book» of 
Chronicles speak of it as it eziated long before. 
Hence the author of llie latter ' who may have been 
Ezra), in making mention of the I-aw of IMoaes, re- 
fers of course to that recension of it which existed 
at the particular periods over which his histoir 
travels. In Dan. ix. 11, 13, the Law of Moses M 
mentioned ; and here again a bo<»k differing in 
nothing from our present Pentateuch is pit>^bly 
meant. In the Prapheta and In the fVehna, Aoagh 
t'l. If an til II, V ihliisions to the Law, evidently m j 
written iltKumeut, there are none aa to it^i autitor- 
ship. 8. Conctoahre proof of the early compositkm 
of the Pentateuch, it has he*n argued, eii>ts in the 
fact that the Samaiitans had their own oop<t« of it, 
not differing Very mateiially from thoee possessed 
by the Jews, except in a f' W jvi<w,ng« which h i 1 
probably lieen purj)oa'Iy liinij)ered with and altered: 
such for instance as Ex. xii. 40; Deut. xxvii. 4, 
If this point could be satisthctorily established, w* 
should nave a limit of time in one direction for the 
coniftosition ofthf Pentateuch. It could not hare 
been later than the tiroes of the earliest Idna. It 
mnat have been earlier than the reign of ^Momon, 
and indeed than that of Saul. History iMves us 
altt^ther iu doubt as to the time at which the 
Pentateuch was reo«ved by the Samarilane. Copies 
of it might have bt>en left in the nrrthfrn k5rr:plom 
after Shalmaiu'»ei s iuvasicm, though this is hardiy 
probable ; or they might have been introduced thither 
during the religions reforms of Hezekiah oi Jo>iah. 
But thii actual condition of the SamariLin I'tuta- 
teach is against any such supposition. It agrees so 
remaikaidy with the existing Hebrew Pentateuch, 
and that too in tiiose postages which are mani- 
festly infei polat ons and corrections as late zs the 
time of Exra, that we most look for some otlier 
period to which to reler tho adoption of the Boolca 

of Mosi's by tJie Siun .i t uis. This we fiiul af\er 

tlte Babylonish exile, at Mm time of the institution 
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of ihf rivnl worship on G«rizim. Till th« rettirn 
fiom Babylon thei« is no evidence that the Saamr- 
itan« regarded the Jewa with anv extraordinary 
dislike or hostility. But the mani/est disti u^t niui 
•u«picioo with which Nehcmiah met their advances 
when he wiis n>building the walk of Jerusalem pro- 
voked their wiiUh. Fnm this time formrd they 
wire dwiirtil and open «Mnlet. A full diseiiMion 
of this que>lIoii would be out of place Jieie. V\'e 
incline to the view of Phdeaux, that the Samaritan 
Ptotataadi «m lit ftet • tnmarript of Em*» t»> 
TiMd OOpj. The Kime view is vii ti..-inv :i;li[itci! \<v 
GmamnM. 3. We aiv now to consider evi<U'iic*! ot a 
moTB indirect kind, which hmn not so much on the 
JTrtisnic ftulhon>I»ip tis on th*' rnrlv existence of the 
walk as a wtiok. Thu la»t circum^twice^ howerer, 
if ■tirfactx>rily made out, is, indirectly at least, 
«n argument that Ifoses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Hengstenberg has tried to show that all the later 
books, by their allusioos and quotations, presuppose 
tbc czistaDn of th« Books of tbo Law. Uo traoM 
moraoTcr tke inflaonoo of the Xjm upon thio wholt 
life, citril and relij^ious, of tlte nation after their 
aettleoMDt to tbo land of Caoaaa. Now, beyond all 
doubt, tliero art numeRniB inoat atiiklng nfe io n cwt 
both in the Prophets and in the Books of King-., to 
pasaageii which are found in our preset Pentateuch, 
it ia established in the most convincing manner 
that til ' 1 .: tl portions of the Pentateuch already 
existed m wiiting before the separation of the two 
kiofdoaaa. Even as regards the hiiitoriiml portions, 
there are often in the later books almost verbal 
cotucideuces of expression, which render it more 
tluu probable that these ali<o existed in writing. 
But now aa apocaia from tba oxamioatioQ of 
an tiM cktaat Jowlsb HtMature^ iha Fntattach 
ei'sted ."vs a canonical! bonk ; if, moreover, it w.-va 
a book so well known that its words bad become 
liouaeliold woida among the people ; and if the pn>» 
fhvis could app<\il to it as a recoi;Tiize<l and well- 
known document — Itow comes it to pass thiit in 
tha raigii of Joaiah, one of tha blast kings, its 
existence as .1 canonical book seems to Lave l>een 
almost J«jgott«n? Yet mcli wa« evidently the fact. 
How are we to explain this surprise and alarm in 
(he mind of Josbh, betraying as it does such utter 
igiioiance of the Book of the I.aw, and of the 
aererity of its thieateuings— except on the pnpjx)s- 
itkm that aa a wiittaa docameat it had well nigh 
perhthed f Tbia mud have been tbo caao, and it is 

ni t so t'xtiaordiiiai V a fact |>er}iajis a.s it appieai^ 
At first sight, it is quite true that in the reign 
of JdMabaphaft paioa liad been taken to make th« 
nation r»t large rio.jnainttsl with the Law ; but that 
was oOU yeaiis belbre, a period equal to that betweeu 
tbo days of Lutber aad our oam ; and in such an 
intf-iTal gtwt changes rou«t h.nTe tjikon j)lace. It 
i-t true that in the reign of Ahaz tlie pmphet Isaiah 
directed the people to tarn ** to the Law and to the 
TcstiuMQf and Ucaekiab, who succeeded Ahaz, 
had BO doobt rrfgned to the spirit of the prophet's 
advice. But the next monanh was guilty of out- 
ragoous wickedness, and filled Jeruaalon with idols. 
How fi«at a dcaolatiOD niglit om wicked prince 
efTcct, e-|<'cift|jy daring a leiigtlicnod rei|;n ! To 
this we must add, that at no time* in all probo- 
Uiitj, wan then naof oopiaa of ifaa Law csiatlng 
in writing. It wa* pm^nbly then the custom, as it 
still is in the Kast, to tru&t largely to the memory 
fer lla tnuMmisaloii. The ritual would easily be 
perpetoatad by tbeawrefbraa of obfcrraDoa, thoogh 
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much of it doubtless became pervert**!, and wme 
pHi-t of it perhaps obsolete, through the neglect of 
the priests. The oommand of Moms, wbidi hid 
u]>ou the king the obligation of making a copy of 
the I^w lor himtelC haid of course long been dtsre> 
garded. Heft and dian ptrhapa only some propliet 
or rigbtaona nan pouessed a copy of the ucieJ 
book. The bulk of the nation were without it. 
The oral transmission of the Law and the living 
witness of the prophets bad saparseded th« written 
dooamcnt, till at last it had beoona eo eeam aa to 
be almost unknown. On cai^fully weighing all the 
evidence hitherto adduced, we can hardir question, 
without a literary acoptieiam which would be most 
unreasonable, that the Pcntitench i.s U> a very coti- 
siderable extent aa eaily as the titne of Moses, 
though it may have undergone many later fevi> 
sions and conections, the la.-.t of t)! " ? lie, ng cer- 
tainly as late as the time of Ezni. but ns ivgards 
any diiect and ouimpeochable testimony to tbt 
eompoaitioa of tha whole work by Moses we have 
it not Onlf one book out of the five — that of 
D( lift r in rny — claims in express terms to be from 
his hand. And jet, strange to say, tbia ia the m j 
book la which modem mtlden nAisaa moat p^ 
remptorily to admit the claim. It is of im(^>ortanoe 
therefore to ooosider this qite»tioti sepantelj. All 
allow thai iha Book of the Covenant in Eiedua, 
perhaf* a grf it pnrt of Leviticus and some part of 
Numb«)i», wci-c written by Luutil's giLulest leader 
and prophet. Bat Dtuteronomy, it w alleged, is ia 
style and purpose so utterly unlike the genuine 
writings or Mosea tluit it is quite impossible to 
>>elieve that he ia the author. But how then set 
asida tha cipnaa tostimoaj of the book itwlf ? 
How ciplaiB the <act that Mosta ii there said to 
have wiirten I'l the words of this Law, to have 
consigned it to the cttstodj of the [jriests, and to 
have charged tha latitai eedidously to prmerra it 
by the side of the ark ? Only by tiie bold ns*ertioa 
that the fiction was invented by a Jiter writer, 
who chose to personate the great Law^ver in order 
to give tho niK f rol- nr of consistency to his woi k ! 
Hut, besides the (aii ih.at Deuteronomy ciaiuu to 
have been written by .Mo.se<, theie is other evid* 
ence which establishes tlie great antiquity of the 
book. i. It is remarkable for its allusioiis to Kgypt, 
which are just what would be expected suppoedng 
Moses to have bem tha authm'. Ia n. 5 Ihcia ia 
an aUdaiea to EfETptha rqpilatioaa iatima of war; 
in XXV. 2 to the Egyptian bastinado; in xi. 10 to 
the Egyptian mode of in-i|pUioai Again, aanoug 
the cunws thrMtened are toe ilfkBaaiea of Egypt, 
xxviii. 60 '^con;;i vii. 15). According to xxviii. 
68, Egypt i> the tyjit- cf ail the oppiessorsof Isinel. 
Lastly, references to the jmjouniing in Kgypt are 
numerous fvi. 21-'23; sec alN.. vii, H, IH, xi. :V. 
The phra*jology of the hook, aud tlu> arcliaisnis 
found in it, stamp it aa of the fame age with tbt 
rest of the Pantateach. 2. A fondnen for the use 
of figurse ia another peculiarity of Deuteixmomy. 
.^ee xxix. 17. 18, xxviii. 13, 44, i. 31, 44, viii. 3, 
xxviii. 29, 49. The mulu are moat aorprisiaff 
when we compare DeaterDtwmy with tha Book of 
the Covenant (Kx. xix.-xxiv.) on the one hand, and 
with Pa. ac. fwhlch is said to be Mosaic) on the 
other, la additioa to all dMee peculiarities which 
are argument-^ f r the Mo-Nttc authoi-ship of the 
Book, we have here, too, the evidence htruug aitd 
clearofpoal*llkMiie times and writing*. The attempt 
bj a wrong fateifntatioa of 2 K. uiL and 2 Cbr, 
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xtxir. tn bring down rVut<'iT>nomr M low a.% thn 
tirij.' of Mfui ussoh faiis Utterly. A century mrlier 
the Jt>wi>h prophets bomnr thdr wordi and thrir 
tlumglit* from ncut^ronomT. Since, then, not 
only Jeremiah aud Kz«kWl, but Amo* and Hosea, 
Infaih tod Micah, »pe)ik in the words of Dvutci-o- 
Domy, n w«U as in wonls borrowed from otli^r por- 
tions of the PMitateadi, we toe at otice how un- 
tennble is the theory of those who, like Ewniil, 
nuiiotsiii tfajit Deuteronomy wm cooiposed during 
tht reign of Maafts»eh, or, MVUbingerdow, daring 
that of Hetelciah. F.ut, in truth, the B-tok s|>ftiks 
§6r itmlf. No imititor coold have written in such 
s stnfn. Wt acarcely need the expreaa t«timony 
of the woiK- to it* own authonhip. But, hsTini; 
it, we liiid all the internal evidence conspiring to 
l^ow that it cnmc from Moies. We therefore de- 
claim tmheaitAtingly for ihf Mn^jiic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, brietiy, thoa, to sura up the results 
of oar inquiry. 1. The Book of Genesis restJi 
diiefly on documents macb earlier than the time of 
Mosin, though it was probably brought to rery 
iiftirly its present shape either by Mosea himself, or 
by one of the eldera who acted under him. S. The 
Booin of Riodns, LeritictH, and N innhcra, are to a 
pc:\t extent Mosaic. IV^idw those portions which 
are expressly declared to have been written by htm, 
ciher portioiM* and especinlly the legal aeethiiu^ 
were, if not actually wrilttMi, in all pnvbability rlin- 
tated by him. 3. I>eutcruuomy, excepting the eon- 
dudiaif part, ii entirely the work of as it 

profesi^ to be. 4. It is not probable tliat this wjis 
written h' f'ore the three precwiing books, becauMj 
tha legislation in Exoda^ and Leviticos as being the 
tnon formal is manifestly the earlier, whilst Deu- 
teronomy is the spiiitual interpretation and applic- 
ation of the Law. But tlie letter is always before 
the spirit i the thing before iti interpretation. 5. 
The nret eompomtion of the Featateach as a whole 
could not h.ive t.tken place till nfier the Tsinelites 
entered Canaan. It is probable tliat Joshua, and 
tht elders who were aatodated with him, woald 
provide for its formal anani^einent, ctisto^lj% and 
tiaasmission. 6. The whole work Jiil not rinally 
assume its present shape till its iwision wia under- 
taken by Ezia after the return front the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

renteooat (Ex. xxiii. 16), " the feast of harvest, 
the tirst fruits of thy labours:" (£x. nuiv. 22; 
Deut. xvi. 10) "tiie feast of weeks:" (Kum. 
sxviii. '2»5, cf. Lev. xxiii. 17) "tlie day of first 
trrUts." The second of the great fuMnia of the 
Hebrews. It Ml {n dne eoune on the sixth day of 
Si\an, anti rites, accoi'lins; to the Ijiw, were re- 
stricted to a single day. The most important pa»* 
asges relating to It are. Rt. xtiU. 16, Ler. ixHi. 
l.Vi2, Num. xxriii. rVnt. xvi. 9-12.— I. 

The time of the festival was ctkulated trum Uu2 
second day of the F^nsorer, the 16th of Nisan. 
Th^ I.fiw prescribes that a rer.koning should be kept 
from " the morrow after the S;ibl>;ith " (Lev. xxiii. 
ll# 15) to the morrow aJler the compli tion of the 
seventh wcekt which would of course be the fiftieth 
day (Ler. «fl!. 15, 16; Deut. xvi. 9). The fifty 
days t'ornL-tlly inchifieil tlie iieho-l ot' griiin-harvest, 
commencing with the oifering of the first sheaf of 
the baHey-harvest in the Ttesaorer, and ending with 
t}\Ai iT The two first loaves which were made from 
the wheatr harvest, at this festival. It was the 
«Ariog of th«w two loam which waa tin diat&i* 
gubhing lita of the day of Peutacoat. Tkaywere 



to be leivene.J, Fjich loaf was to contain th? tpnth 
of an cj>hah (i.e. atiout .SJ qnaits) of the tinest 
wheat-donr of the new crop (I.er. x.\iii. 17 . Thia 
flour wat to Ih- the piodnce of tJie land. The Itaves, 
along w tb a pcacooffering of two lambs of the 
tiist y^m; were to be waved before the Lord and 
given to the priests. At the same time a apeeid 
sacrifice was to be made of mma lamha of ^ fint 
ve;ir, one vouiii; bitllr>ck .m i two rams, rus a b'.rnt- 
odering (accompanied by the proper meat and driuii 
offerings), and a kM fbr a ain-oflering (Ler. zxHi. 
18, 19). Besides these ofTeriii'/^, if we a-lopt the 
interpretation of the Kabbtoical writers, it appears 
that an addltfon waa made to the daily aaorifwe ef 
two bullockx, one ram, and seven lambs, as a burr.t- 
offering (Num. xxviii. 27). At this, as well as the 
other festivals, a free-will offering was to he mads 
by fK\ch person who came to the sanctuary, accord- 
ing tu 1uj» circumstances (Deut. xvi. 10). It would 
seem tliiit its festixe character partook of a molt 
free and hottpitable liberality than that of the Pus- 
ovpr, which was rather of the kind which belongs 
to the mere tlimily gathering. In this rcsj« cf, it 
iiesembled the Feast of Taberaadei. The Levite, 
the stranger, the fiithcrlcm, and the widow, weve t* 
be bmiight within its inttueoc-e ^ IVul. \vi. 11. 
14). The meution of the gleanings to be hfi in the 
fieUa at bumet fiir ** tite poor aid the itnmfer,** 
in connexion with Pente<:-ovt,m;ivj>''rhap>have.'\t'S>a:-- 
titg on tite liberality wliicli beluiiged tu the te»Uv<U 
( Lev. xxiii. 22), At Pentecost (a^ at the Pasover) 
the }KV>pIe were to bo remiiKieJ of their b<>n'!:i;«» in 
Kgypt, luid they were »'*pi.x;.aiiy admomslKd i f their 
obligation to keep the divine law (Deut. xvi. 13). 
—II. Of the in formation to be gathered from 
Jt'wish writers respecting the ohserranoe of Pieot^ 
cost, the following p;iilieular8 appeal to be the U^t 
worthy of notice. The fionr Ibr the loaves wu 
sifted witfi peenttir «ar» twdve times over. Tkey 
weie m.nle either the day before, or, in the event of 
a Sabbath preceding the day of Pentecost, two days 
before the occarfoo. The twa lanbo Ar a peao^ 
oirerin;^ were to l-e waveil by the priest, before 
they were slanghKred, aiong w ith the ksaves, and 
atlerwai-d-s the loaves wen; wave*! a second time 
aloiiij with tlie sliouldert of the Inmbs. Ore lavf 
was givcu to the higli-pi i<»st nn^l the otiier to tii« 
ordinai y priests who offi< iate<l. The bi-ead was 
eaten that same night in the Temple, and no frsg- 
ment of it was suffered to remain till the momiag. 
.although, according to the Law, the obsej-vance <»f 
Pentecost ksted but a single day, the Jews in foreign 
countries, ainoe the Captivity, hare proloogrd It t» 
two «!nys.>-III. Dcmbts hav.- y«>en tiist on the (t)n>- 
mon interpretation of Acts ii, 1, aocmxling to which 
the Hdlr Ghost was ghrcn (e tiie AposfUes on tlw 
day of Pentecost. I.iphtfoot conterid-; that tbr 
age means, tchen the day of I^entiKo-^t KiJ jjas^. 
The question on what day of tlie w^ek thi» Pente- 
cost fell, must of course be detennint^l bv tiie nwie 
in which the doubt is iolvwl regarUmg the day on 
which tiie Last Spppe* was eaten. If it was the 
l^al paschal supper, on the 14th of Nisan, and the 
Sabbath during which our Lord lay in the grare 
was the day of the omer, Pentecost roust have fol- 
lowed on the Sabbath. Bot if the sapper waa 
eaten «b tiie tSth, sod He was emctftsd on the 
14th, the Sunday of the R<'Son<vtion must have 
been the day of the oroer, and Pentecost must hare 
eeoamdonihe lint daf «f t]Mweek.«»rV. Then h 
oocUarootke in the Sedptnrm of any historical a^ 
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nificanoe Monging in PeiitpcoKt. Bi:t mn,t , >t" the 
Ji^wii id Liter Umei liave nfjarded the liay as the 
commemoration of the giv^ins; of the Law on Mount 
Siiuii. — V. If the f«ast of PeotetXMt stood without 
ao urganic coDnexioo with ut other rites, we ihould 
hare no certain warnint iu the Old Testament for 
rmundiac it as more thtD the diviuelj appmDtid 
■oMniB tittokiigiring fbr tiw yearlf supplj of the 
tn<'^t useful sort ot fool. But it w.a.s, as wo h;ive 

eeeo, emeatiaiij linked on to the Pa-xtorer* that 
ftstiTMl wMchf idww dl otlwn, expraned tiw fccfc 

of .\ race chosen an<I .s»|v.iinteJ fioin r>r},r>r uutions. 
it Win Bol an insulated dajr. it stood as the cuU 
nliwiiaf point «r th* Pwteeoetal mmob. If the 
offering of the omer was a supplication Cor the 
Dirioe blawag mi ilie liarveitt which ww ju&t cum* 
■tendng, and tlie orteiiug of the two loares was a 
thnniugiving for its completion, each rite was 
brought into a higher signiticaaoe in oonsequeoce of 
the omer forming an integral part of the Psmortr, 

Vn'ML TJm ommI, aud fumMj the «r%iiHd» 
ferm of tbt lunni of a pince whidi init appear* 
utiiier the slii^htly ditl'erenl form of Pknikl 
xxiii. 30, 31). From this narrative it is evident 
Hmt H kj «Bcvb«« tMC««aB tlw tomnt JaUnk 
and Succoth fc<.mp. xxxii. 22 with xxi i . IT. am] 
Judg. viti. 5, 8). Suuootk has baM tdeuUtied with 
telerabi* eartainty at SaHtt but no Inoe Iwi y«t 
bo •■■ f i ) j f Peiiin?!. 

fa or. A uiouut-uu in Moab, from whence, after 
iMTiog without effect ascended the low^r or lesi 
sacred ![«ramits of Bamoth-Baal ami Fiiignh, the 
pit>phK BniiiAia w.ui cui)duct«d by Bnlak for his 
riwu coiijttratioiia (Num. xxiii. 28 only). Peor — 
«r non Mci»mttly, " the Peor " — was ** fociog 
Jeshimoo.'* The same thing is said of Pisgah. But 
uuforl'ju.-itfly wi-.u" as yet igiioi ant of th»' }>o«itioii 
of all three, so that nothing can be interred from 
thfa •pedfxatioa. In the OmmiattSoon (" Fogor ;" 
" IVth[>ho;.;or ;" " Dianaba") it i> btated to be above 
the town of Libias (the ancient iteth-aram)i and 
nppoaite Jtriebo.^. In liiar pMMga (Num. str. 
IH, twine; xxxi. 16; Josh. xxii. 17) FlOr OCeoiB 
a uoiittaL-tiiHi for B(U(l-peo)'. 

Pnr'asinit MoiUtt. A name which occurs in Is. 
\x\iii. '21 (Mily, — unless tht* piato which it desi^- 
JU4le> b« idtatii-^il with tin' Uaai^Pkii.V7,i Jl men- 
tiutied at the M' tie of one of iKiviti's victories over 
the Piiilietinct. The oommenUtoni almost noanim- 
ously take the refermoe to be to Dnvid'* victories, 
above alluded to. at B.uil Penuitn, and GiUou 

(tieseoius \ Strachej), or to the foi-mer of these on 
tira on* hmd, and Jfldmn** sinogfater of thi 1^ 

nnanit'^s nl Gibeon and Botli-homn oo tk* Otb*r 
(Eichhoni ; RnwnmiUkr; Michaeli^). 
Per'tdi. Them«fllaflKirb7b»wifrlbncliih 

(1 n.r. vu. UJ .. 

P«xez. The "children of Perex," or Pharez, 
tht fon of J uddh, tipptBr to hare been a family of 
importance for mmf ocntams (1 Cbr. ariL 3; 
Keh. xi. 4, 6). 

P«r'*i.ni ia, 1 Chr. xiii. 11 ; and 

P«r'«-Ui wh, 3 Sam. vi. S. Tb* till* which 
David oonlermt on the tbi«sbinf-floor of Kachon, 
or CiJon, in ccmmL'iiioration of the suJJon death 
of Uxzab: " And David was wroUi because Jehovah 
bad bftifcen tbb breach on Uuah ind 1m onlkd dw 

place ' Vti '.rr.-t'^in :: ' thfedtf.* Tb*Hlan> 
tion of the sjwt is not known. 

Paxftun**. The free use of perfoMH waa peca« 
Uulj (mtaful t» tbe Oriaotil* (Frar. uvii. 9), 



I whose olfactory nm-es tire mon than ustially sensi* 
! tive to tiw otieusive >n>e!k engendered by the he:it 
of tb«ir dimate. The Hebrowa manufiwtured their 
perfumes chieHy from spio-s imported from Arabia, 
though to a certain eiteut ai»o from aromatic plants 
growing in their own oooBtry. Th* modes in 
which tbej applied them were varioo*. Pw fuu ae a 
catered faufelj into tbe Temple serrioe, in tbe two 
> forms of incense and oiiitmint (Ex. x\x. 22-38 j. 
Nor wn" they lew used in private lite : not ouly 
were th«y applied to tiie penen, bnt to gamenta 
(Ps. xlv. 8 ; Cunt. iv. 11), nod to articles of fni- 
nituiv, such as beds (Prov. vii. 17). On the 
aiTival ot a gvaet tbe aeme eompfimeats were pre- 
bahly paid in ancient as in modern times 'Dan. ii, 
46 J. When a royal personage went abroad iit hiK 
litter, attendants thivw up "pillars of smoke" 
about his pith ((';iut. iii. (5 . The n-c of perfumes 
was omitted in Um^ of mourning, whence tlie allu- 
sion in Is. iii. 24. 

Per'ga, an ancicDt end important city of Pam- 
phyiia ( Acta xW. 18), eitnated on tbe river Ostius, 
iit n distance of 0" st;uiia fioni its mouth, and cele- 
brated in antiquity for the woivhip of Artemis 
( Dfann), wbose temple fbooi on • hill ontildetbetown. 

Per'gamos. a city of Mjnia, about three miles 
to the N. of tiie river Bakifr^chai, the d^cum of 
natiqoitf , and tweo^ nUe* firen its present moutb. 
The name was origii nHv ',-iven to a x niark tble hilt, 
presenting a oonioU aj>jxai-.uice when viewed fi-ora 
the plain. The leoel legends attached a sacred chii* 
lacter to this place. LysinKu bus, one of Alexan- 
der iv sucoe»&uss, deposited Uierc an enormous sum- 
no lest than 9000 talents — in the mxt of an Asiatic 
etUMcb named Philetaerus. In the troublous times 
which fbllowed (be bnnk np of the Macedonian 
conquests, this ollicer betrayed his trust. !ind 8UC» 
ceeded in retaining the treasure and trunsmittiog it 
at the end of twenty jmn to hie nephew Etmenea, 
a pt'y dynast in the neighbourhoovl, Kunieius w.-ts 
succeeded bj his cou&in Attalus, the founder of the 
Atulic dyneetj of Perpunene kingis who by allying 
himself with the rising Komaii power laid the found- 
iitK>n of the future gieataess of hiit house. His 
suooesMr, Kumeoes II., wan Mwarded for his fidelity 
to the Ilomans in their wars with AntiiK-hus and 
Perseus by a gift of all the temtoiy which the 
former had possessed to the north of the Taurus 
range. Tbe Attalic dynasty tei-minated B.C. 133, 
when AMalni III., dying at an early age, made the 
Romans hi- ].. ii>. Hia dominions formed tlie pro- 
vince of Asia propria. The sumptoouaness of the 
AMaBe prinoae binl laiMd Peignmoa to the vaink of 
the first city in Asia as repiids splendour. It was 
a sort of union of a pngan caihedml oty, an uui- 
versitf towo» and a rojal residence, embdlished 
durint: .1 <iuooe88ion of yens by kings who all had a 
pa»6.uu lor expenditure and ample mean* of gratifj- 
ing it. Under the Attalic king^ Psifmioa became 
a city of temples, devoted to a seosuou** wonhip ; 
and being in its origin, according to pHpui notions, 
a saaed place, might not unnatumlly bis viewed by 
Jew* and Jewish ChrietiaiM, an one *' when waa 
the throne of Satan ** (Rev. li. 13). After the ei^ 
tiiiction of its independence, the sacrwl i Juiracter of 
Peigamos seems to have been put even more pio- 
aainantlj forward. In tbe tine of Martial, AeMm- 
lapius had acquired w) much pi-omineint that he 
u called I'ergaimu& deu*. From the circumstance 
of this notoriety of the Pergamene Aesculapiu^ frooi 
(ha titt* Serr^p bviiv given to bim^from thew^wa/ 
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being hU churadtfristie emblem, and from t)i« fiiet ' 
that th« medical practice of antiquity included 
charms and incantationa among its agencies, it has | 
Iwtii supposed that the expressions " the throne 
of Sstan" and "where Satan dwelleth," hare an 
especial refet-enre to this one pagan deity, and not to 
the whole city as a tort of focus of )doiaiit>us wor* 
ship. But although undoubtedly the Aesculapius 
woi-ship of Ppi-gamos was the most famous, yet an 
inscription of tlie time of Marcus Antoninus dis- 
tinctly puts Zeas, Athen^, Dionysus, and Aaele|Naa 
in a co-ordinate rank, as all being special tutelary 
deities of Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
tbnt the czpraMioiM abov* quoted ihould be m io- 
tei-preted as to isolate one of them from the rest. 
It may be added, that the charge against a poition 
«f the Pergamene Church that Mm* among them 
were of the liohoot of Balaam, whose p')licy was 
to put a stumbliug-blocJc before the children of 
Israel, by inducing them to eat things sacrificed to 
idols and tu commit fornication (Rev. ii. 14), is in 
both its particulars very inappropriate to the Aeacot- 
■piim ritiinl. It points ratJMr to the Dionysus and 
Aphrodite worship. 

Per'ida. The diiUrcn of Pttrida returned tmm 
Babylon with Z»M-ubbabeI ''Neb. vii. 57;, 

Pur'iiiite, the, and Per initos. One of the 
nation* inhabiting the Land of Promise before and 
at the time of its conquest by Ismel. They are 
continually mentioned in the formula so frequently 
occurring to expreaa the Promised Land (Gen. xr. 
20; Ex. iii. 8, 17, iziit. 23. xxxiii. 2, xxxir. U ; 
Deut. TiL 1, sx. 17 ; Josh. iii. 10, ix. I, xxir. 11 ; 
Jttdf. iii. 5; Ear. it. 1 ; Neb. Iz. 6). They appear, 



howerer, with somewhat greater distinctnen tm 
several occasions (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxir. 30; Judg. i. 
4, 5s 2 Eadr. L 21). The notice in the book of 
Judges locates them in the southern part of the 
Holy I.and. Anothra- independent and equally it~ 
tnarkable fragment of the history of the conquest 
seems to spenk of them as occupying, with the Re- 
phaim, or giants, the fomt country " on the western 
tianks of Mount Oarmel (Jo»h. xvii. Tho 
signification of the name is not by any means clear. 
It possibly meant rustics, dwellers in open, unwaiied 
TiUnj^ which are denoted by a simihu* word. 

SUlMp'olia is mentioned only in 2 Mace. ix. 2. 
It was tlie capital of Persia Proper, and the ooaM> 
ional residence of the Persian court from the tima 
of Danus Hy>taspis, who seems to have been its 
founder, to the invasion of Alexander. It* wantos 
destruction by that conqueror is well known. Per* 
Hepolis has been regarded by many as idiKiticsl wiik 
Pasargadse, the famous capital of Cyrus. But the 
positions are cai'efully distinguished by a number 
of ancient writers, and the ruins, whidi are id«n> 
titied beyond any reasonable doubt, show that the 
two places were more thiui 40 miles apart, Pasar- 
gadae was at Murgaub, where the Unnb of Cjmia 
may still be seen ; Pensepolis was 42 miles to the 
south of this, near istakber, on the site now called 
the Chghl-Mmar or Forty Pilhua. Here, on a pku 
form hewn out of the solid rock, the sides of which 
face the four cardinal points, are the remains of two 
groat palaces, built respectirely by Darius Hrstaspw 
and his son Xeiies, be>iides a number of other (di« 
fices, chiefly temple*. They are of great ateat and 
magnifioenee» covering an area of many acres. 




Per Beuf, tn« eldest son of PhUip V. and last 

king of Macedonia. After his father's death (B.C. 
179) he continued the preparations for the renewal 
oflJw war With Rome, which wa* seen to bo in* 
eritable. In B.C. 168 he was defeated by L. Aemi- 
lius PauUus at Pydna, and shortly aftei wards sur- 
rendered with his family to his conquerors. The 
defeat of Perseus put an end to the in<iependence of 
Macedonia, and extended eren to Syria the terror of 
the Koman name i \ .Mace, viii, 5). 

P«r'li» was stiictJy the name of a tract of no 
very large dimensions on the Persian Gulf, which 
ii sttU Imown as Fan, or FafWtan, a oomipUon 



of the aocknt appellation. This tract waa beoadod, 

on the west, by Susiana or Elam, on the north by 
Media, on the south by the Persian Gult, and om 
the east hj Carmania, the tnodem AVmoa. Above 
this miserable j-egion is a tract very far superior to 
it, consisting of rocky mountains — the continuatioo 
of Zagros, among which are found a g:>od many 
fertile vnlleys and plains, especially towards tha 
north, in the ^Hcinity of Shirnz. Here is an in»- 
portant stream, the Beniiamir, which flowing 
through the beautiful valley of Mfrdaaht, aod 
the ruins of Persepolis, is then separated into nu* 
merous channels for the porpos* of irrigistjottt 
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Rfter f«>rti!iziog a large tract of mtint-r 'thr r1i<tiict 
ot A'urjctn}, end* its ooatw in the salt iuke ot 
tigan. Farther oortk an and countrj again »nc- 
co*«Js, the outskirts of the Gt«\t Desert, which 
cjiitt;iuls from Keiman to Mnzenderaii, mid f'mm 
Kashan to Lake Zerrah, The chief town* were 
FlHarfKiM, the ancient, and FteMpolii, ilM Urter 
enpttal. While the dMHet of Art ft th* trae 
ori>;inal P«'r>ia, the name is mort' commonly applieil, 
both in Scripture and bj profane authoia, to the 
entire tmet wbkii emie b? degrees te be iadtMM 
witMa till' liir.it^ ot' ♦he Pei-sian F.mpire. This 
empire eitonded at one time from India on the 
to Igfl* eiad Hiraoe upon the wettt ud hiduded, 
be^des portions of Etirope and Afiicat the whole of 
Western Akia betweeu tiie Black Sea, the Caucastia, 
the Caapian, and the Jazarte^ upon the noilh, the 
Arabian desert, the Persian (iulf, nnd the Indian 
Ocean up>ii the south. The only pa3j«age in Scri|>- 
tare whciv PersiH dfBignat^ the tract which ha« 
been called abore '*Pec«ia Proper" is El. mriii. 5. 
Elsewb«« ^ Empire b intended. 

Fersiane. Tiie nnme of the people who inhab- 
ited the country called abore *' Persia Proper," 
•nd who tiMnee eenquerad • miehtr empire. Thm 

is reason to \ ' th it th.^ Persians were of the 
aamt race as the Metles, both being bnuiciu's of ( 
tiie great Arfm eloek.— 1. Ckaraetfr cf tlm nation. 
—The PfTsians were a pef ^lo rt' livply and im- 
pressible miods, brave and imiietuoub ui war, witty, 
pasMonate, for Orientals truthful, not without some 
Fpirit of generosity, and of more intellectual capacity 
tliun the generality of Asiatics. la the times an- 
terior to Cyrus they were noted for the simplicity of 
tiiair hnbi^ which offered a strong cootrsai to the 
IwrariowNH of the Medcs ; bat from the date «f 
the Metltan overthrow, this simplicity U^riui to 
cUciiae. Foljj^j was oomiDoaljr Dractised among 
them. Thejr were Ibnd of the nUMane of the 
tabic. In war tliey fought brarHj, bot without 
disdpiine.— 2. Metigitm. — The reUgion which the 
Perriuia braai^t with them into PHirin Fhipcr 
seems to have been of n very simple character, 
di&riog from natural re!ii:i<>n in little, except that 
it was deeply lamtol witli Dualism. Like the 
other Aryan*, the Pci ^ians worshipped one Supreme 
God, whom thi-y uillud Aura-maxda 'Oromaades ) — 
a term signifying (as is believed) " the Great Giver 
«f Liik" Tlie royal inscriptions raiclj mentioiMd 
anjr odier god. OceasienaUy, however, they In* 
dicate a »lit,'ht and modified polyihei?-in. Oromasdes 
la ** the chief of the gods," m tliat there ore other 
gode besidvihfaD; and the highest of theee ie evid* 
ently Mithra, who ig s^'nn-times inv oked to prot<H.t 
the monarch, and is beyond a doubt identical with 
"the euB." Entirely eepMvte from the e e t heir 
actit-e resiiter and antagonist — was Ahrimim ( ^v'^- 
iQttuius) '"the Disith-dealiog '' — the p)WPitiil, ami 
(probnUy) self-existing Eril ^rit, (tom whom war, 
disease, frost, hail, poverty, nn, death, and nil 
other evils, had their origin. The thaiactcr ot the 
original Persian worship was simple. They were 
not daetitute of temple^ m Ueradouu ewwrti ; but 
thcf had probably noalteri, and oertadnlf no finages. 

Neither do thry .\piR'ar to have haii any priests. 
>'rom the tirst eotiance of tiie Persians, &s immi- 
gnmts* into thoir new territory, they were piolAihly 
brought irif J r [it i t with a form of relipou very 
differeut from Lij«u own. MagiaoiMD, the religioo 
of the Scytliic «t l aiYaiea popiUatioa «f Weetcni 
iUia, had ioQg been dumhiHit orar the gnater ]my 



tion of the region lying between Mesopotamia and 
India. The essence of this religion was worship of 
the element.^ — more especially, of the aubtlait of 
all, rtre. The siniplicity of the Aryaji i eii.;ion was 
speedily corrupted by its conliuilwilh this {-owerful 
rival. Thei-e was a short struggle for pnsemlneQoe^ 
after which the riral sptems cama tw tenna.* 
S. Z/mguag<. — The language of tiie ancient Per- 
sians wa"< closely akin to the S.\nskrit, or ancient 
bmguage of lodia. Jilodcrs Persian is its degenerate 
wpwieiilali^e, being, ae it U, a motley idiom, 
largely inipn lt utr f with Arabic— 4. IHiision tnfo 
tri(/ca, 4c. — llciodutus tells us tiiat the Peisixuis 
were divided into ten tribes, of which three were 
noble, three agricultural, and four nomalic. — ,*>. 
Uutory. — In remote antiquity it would a|>i>ear that 
the Persians dwelt hi the regiooea»t of the Caspian, 
or possibly in a tract still nearer India. The first 
Far^ard of the Vendidad seems to describe their 
wanderings in these countries, aitd shows tlie ge- 
nenl line of their progreee to have been fhim east 
to wiet, down the oomee of the Oxns, and then, 
alont; the wulhern jihorcs of the CiL'-pian Seji, to 
iihages, and Media. It is imposidble to determine 
the period of tiaeie morements; but there oen he no 

doubt that they were anterior to li.C. 880, at which 
time the Assyrian kings seem for the hrst time to 
have come in contact with Arjran tribes east ol 
5Io;int Zai;i-o«. It is uncertain whefhtr they are 
to be ideittitied with the Bartsu or J'artsu of tiia 
Assyiian monuments. If so, we may say that from 
the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 8th 
century n.C. they occupied Muth-^istem Armenia, 
but by the end of the 8th century had removed into 
the oooBtfy, which thenceforth went by their aam«. 
The knder of titb hst migration would eeem to 
hare been a certain Achaemenes, who was recog- 
Dixcd as king of the newly-oocupied territory, and 
founded the famoas dynasty of we AdmenMnidaek 
about n.C. 700. Very litt!n i^ known of the his- 
tory of Petitia between this date and the revolt and 
aoceaaion of Cyrus the Gnat, nenr a oentury and a 
halfbtiT. Of the circumstancw nnder which this 
revolt took place we have no cerUun knowledge. 
We muet be content to know that after about seveuty 
or eighty years of subjection, the Persians i-evolted 
from the Modes, engaged in a blocM.iy ittruggle with 
them, aixl finally suo-eedfd, not only in establishing 
their Independenoe, but in chan^ng places with 
their maeten, and becoming the ruling people. 

The probable date of the levult is li.C. .'>.'>8. ItK 

success, by tj':ui.'»ten-iug to Perua the dominion pre- 
viously in the poeseeiioB of tiio Medce, fdaoed her 
at the head of an empire, the bonn^^ nt v hich wer** 
the Ualys upon the west, the iuuxiue upon the 
north. Mhylonia apoa the iouth, and vpen the east 
the salt docrt of Iran. As QStUd tn the E.nst, this 
succ^n lud ou to oUieis. Cyrus defeated Croesu^ 
and added the Lydian empire to his dominions. 
This conquest was followini closely by the submis- 
sion of the Greek aettktuenta on the Asiatic coast, 
and by the reduction of Caria, Caunus, and Lycia. 
The empire wae eoon afterwarde oitwded givatly 
towards tlie nortii-east and eaat. Cymt rapidly 

overran the 'I .l intiies beyond the CVpian, alter 
which he scema to have pushed his oonqueata still 
further to the eeet, adding to hie domlnhRw the 
li nirts of Heiaf, Cul)nl, Candahar, Sri»tan, an<l 
lietoochitiuui, which were thenceforth includud hi 
the emiiire. In U.C. 539 or 5.H8, Hnbylou was 
attedicd, and after • alsut defeooe felL befoia hia 
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irrautible loods. TUw victory fini faioiight the 
Penbns into contact with the Jewv. The eon- 

qnerors found in bAl>ylon an iippie-vseti rur^e — like 
tlii!iiiadv«», abbonrm ot' idoU— -«od prof«s>M»i^ of n 
vdtgktt la frUch to • frwt citcnt ihef eouid sym- 
pathin. Thit raoe Cyrus detenu ituni to restore to 
their own eouotrr ; which he did by the remaric- 
•bl« dKcl Mooideil ilk the 6nt elwiitv of Esm (E«r. 
i. 2-4). He was ftlnin in an cxpf-iili' ti agiinst the 
MaMa|;ctae or the Derbices, aftfir a reigu ui twenty- 
uint jenxt. Under his aon aud suocesaor, Cam- 
^y'=«5 111., the coiiqiiwit of K;:ypt twk place (IJ.C. 
6_'6j, This pnuue appear:! to U: tJic Aiiasueru* of 
Kim (!▼• 6). Id tiNabMBce of Cambyses with the 
army, a coospiitM-y was formed agaiiut him at 
court, and a Mnpan piie&t, Goinate* {Omorutta) 
by naniet prof«--v,jii^' to be Sroerdis {Hardiya), the 
•on ot Cyrua, whom hia brother, Cambyica, had 
put to deith eecretly, obtaniecl qntet fommuM of 
tiie thittne. Camtyses Jesfwvh in.; of tho rwovi-ry 
of hi« crown, eode^l his lifie by Auidde. Uia mgo 
had lasted M?en ycsra awl five Bioolhe. Genetaa 
th>- M.ii^ian fouiid himself thus, without a struggle, 
master of Persia (U.C. i>22\. His situation, how- 
ever, wm one of groit (iangcr and difficulty. There 
rrn<;cn to In-lifve that he i»we<l hia cicrratton to 
htat iriiuw-reiigiiiuk>u, vvhuM: ubject iu placing him 
npoD tlie thnme was to secure the triuaph of Mo> 
giaoiilll ort-r the Dualism of the rersiana. He re> 
ven«ed the jiolicy of Cyiiis with respect to the Jews, 
uikI tot Uid by an edict the further building of the 
Temple {Exr, ir. 17-22). Darius, the aon of Ujrar 
tnspes headed • revolt agaiont him, which In • 
shoit time was ciitwue-i willi ctiniplite Micce!«. 
,'rtie reigu of Gomatea ksted seveu wontha. The 
find efferta of Darine wore direoled to tlw n>«rta- 
blithment of the Oroma'^iliir irHirion in all it-) 
purity, Ajiju-nled to, in soiouJ year, by tlie 
.leara, who \\i>ii^ to reMiine the coDstruction of 
their Temple, he tint only allowed them, confirm iiig 
the dco«e of Cyrus, but ii>*i»ted the work by 
gnuta from his own rerecueA, whereby the Jews 
were able to complete the Temple as early as his 
sikth yeai- (Eir. vi. 1-15). Durii^ the 5rst part 
ot tiie reigD of Darius the tianquillity of the empire 
was diaturbed hj auinenMM verolta. Hia eoorage 
and aotivHy, however, aecatided hf the vabor of 

his Pei^iiUi troops iiiiJ the fidelity of some sUiaps, 
carried him sooomfullr through thcM and other 
eiinilar diffieoltiee; and the reralt wm, that, after 
five or six yejtrs of striitrgto, he became aa firmly 
seated ou iti^ tlirouc am any pi«vioua mooarch. His 
taleota as an administititor were, upon this, baooght 
into pliiy. On the whole be must be pronounced, 
liext to Cyrus, the greatotit of the Pei aian monnn lib. 
The hitter part of his leign waa, however, eU>uded 
fay revenee. The disaster of Mardonius at Mount 
Athoe waa followed shortly by the defeat of Dntis 
at Marathi'ii ; atid befora any attempt oould be 
naado to av«i^ that blow, fgjpt roae in revolt 
(B.O. 486% QMenered Ha Penrian fwiten, and 
dedai«d it^elf independent. In the {Mlacc at the 
aame tiote there was diascnsioaj aud when, atlo* a 
nifsn of thirt7«etz yean, the Ibtnth IVnieB nxnardi 
Jied ' n.c. 48.") '., lewiiig his throne to a youiij; prince 
of strong and uoguvtaued {MiMkiontf, it was evidait 
that tho tmpire had reached its highest ix*iiit of 
greatness, and was alre^iJy v>-r^'int; towants its 
cline. The first act of Xerxes was to reduce t^jypt 
to subjection (B.C. 484), after which he bogari at 
mm to make prejauatlaufor his invaiioii of Givecc. 



PETEB, 

It la probable that he waa the Abeeoeroa of Esther. 
Itil oaneoessary to give an aooooot of the welt 

known expedition ag:imst CTivi-ci", which endnd m 
di:«stiously lor the invaders. During the rest 9t 
the reign of Xeriee, and daring part of titttof bi» 
sun iinJ sui-v-fsjyi . \r*" '.>>; ■(!--. Persia continuei at 
war with the Ureeins, wiio dcktroyfei her tieet*, 
ploodared her ooaete, and etirred up i^volt in her 
proriiicei>; but at last, in ».<-'. 4 59, a p«u:^ w t? 
concluded between the two powerat, who tht n con- 
tinued on terms of amity for half a century. A 
conspiracy in the seniglio having carried off Xerxes 
( B.C. 465), Artajierxe» his »on, called by the Greeks 
MaKp4xttp, or " Long-Handed," succeeded him, 
aAer aa interval of aoven months, dariog which 
the oon^nitor Artalaaaa oomipied the thraw. 
This Art.i.vei xo.-, who reigned forty yea:^ isb. TO(aJ 
a doubt the king of that name who stood in suck a 
friendly rehtion lowaide Em (Ksr. vfi. ll-W) 

aii i N'ehemiaJi (Neh. ii. 1-9, Aic). He is the la-t 
1 of the Peraian kings who had any special oounexioo 
I with the Jewi, and tho ieet but one mmtiooed in 

I Scripture. Hi'! f'ncce!>sors were Xpi-x»»s !! . S<j^- 
diaiiu^ Dariuii Xothus, Artaxersc» Mxieiuon, Ar- 
laxei-xes Ochus, and Darius Codoinannus, who is 
probably the "Darius tl>e IV-rsian " of Neh«miah 
(xii. 22). Then- uiouaiclui reigned from ii.c. 424 
to n.c. :^^0. The collapse of the empirt ander the 
attack of Alexander ia well known, utd requires no 
description here. On the division of Alexander's 
dominiotjs nmonc; his i^'eoerals Persia fell to the 
SeleiMidae, under whom it ooo tinned till alW the 
death of AntioohiM Epiphaaai, when the conquering 
P.irthians advajiced tlu-ir frontier to the Euphr.it<>i, 
and the Peisiaos became included anoog their 
subject-tribes (B.C 164). Still their 



w.i-s ii.it obliterrttcii. In A. P. 22C>, tVif Pr 
jJiooii otl' llm yoke of their oppresuoi^, aud iMic« 
more became a nation. 

Persia. A Chi i^tian womaa ai RoBBt(Amnl. 
12^ whom St. Paul bolute^. 

Per'nda. Tlte same as PiWDta (Ear. U. Aft). 

Featilaaoo. [Pi..\au£.] 

Patar. His ori<];iual name was Simon, i. #. 
" hearer." He was the aon of a man named Jod» 
(Matt. xri. 17 : John i. 43, ui. 16>, and mm 
biought up in hia Ather'a oeenpatloB, a SAttwtm 

on the 64-a ofTiI . i i;is. He and bis brother Andi^w 
wm paitneiv of John and Jamee, the aooa ef 
Zebedea, who had lured eervaola; and fraae Tarieoa 

iiidiLtitions in the s^icrwl ;inrr;it:ve we aie to the 
a>i)clui»iou that their social poMtion brought then 
into contact with men of eduortteo. Tlie ApoallK 
did not li\e, as n nn Lilx-urinc; m.-ui, in a hut by 
the .>4M-sidt-, but tii^t at Bethjiaida, and alterwanU 
in a houi<e .it Capernaum, belonging to himself or 
his mothei--in-law, which must have been miht-r a 
lai^ one, since he received iu it not only our Lori 
aud his fellow-diaciples, but multitodes who wera 
attracted by tlie niinwiei aad maaohiag of Jem. 
It it not piobable that ho waS hie br^Jier were 
wholly unf^ueat»>l. The ^tatcmcnt in Acts ir. 13, 
that ** the council perceived they (i, «. Feter wd 
John) were utthsamed and ^laoraat OMn,** ia net 
incompatible with this jissiimption. The tranflnfion 
of the passage in tlie A. V. is rather exaggerated, 
the wofd icndered ** vnlcaiMd ** bdng nearly eqai> 
valeiit to " laymen," i. e. m^n of ordinary edi na- 
tion, as contrasted wiUi Uiom who were specially 
trained in tho schools of Uie Kabbis. The hagvaf^ 
of the Apoetko waa of oDuxst the Sum of 
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n|>r>kfn in nnrtlicm P:i1<*-ti!!«. a sort of poforV, p-rllr 
but awn neaiiy aihed to tlie^yiuu,. It is 
doubtful whether our Apnstie was acquaiiit<H{ witli 
<jreek in early life. Within a tew ymrs afWr htii 
call b« tetxa* to hare converMii fluently in Oreek 
with Oomelius. The style of both of Peter's 
EpiaUv indiaMtii a coii«ianbk» Imovicdft of (Iraek 
•--it it poiv and Mcimtof md hi p'tmuMtlcal 
.-trm tuiv equal fo that of riiul. Tlial nwy, 
howerer, be aocoooted for by tite linct, tor which 
there It wj aneifnt authority, thit Pmr mo- 
plovtHl an int^iprctpr in the composition of his 
Kpititles, if not in hu ordmiuy luterooune with 
torcigmra. It i« oo the whole probaUt thai h» 
hafl atmo nidimrntal ktiowlp»l^e of Crcfk in eartr 
liie, which Buty Luive Lei-u aAeiwaixlat ext4!:idt^ 
wheu the need was ieit. That he was an alTection- 
nte husband, married in early life to a wife who 
accompanird him in his Apostolic joameys, are 
tncts inferred fi-om Sciipture, whil<' very andent 
tmhtiooi^ raoorded kf Cimoml of Ai«ii»odria Mid 
bjr othar early but Urn troatworthf writcvv, Inferm 
us that hvv name wiis P^r|)otiia. that she h'lo a 
daughter, or perhspa other cbiUlrea« and autlered 
nartTidiMB. It is niraafftida at what mf!» h» was 
calltti by our Lord. The gi-neiTil impiosion r f t!i 
>'athen is that he was an old man at the dato 
bit d«th, A.D. bat thb need not imply tluit he 
wais miK-li ol'lei than our Loid. He wa* probablv 
betwtXQ tliiity au4 I'orty ymi-s of age at the d«te ol 
his call. That call was preoeded by a special pre- 
jwration. He and his brotliei Audiew, tocethor 
with their partn^t-s Janiej$ and Julia, iJie sons of 
Zebedee, were diadplce of John tha Baptist (John 
i. 35). They wen in attendance unon him when 
they were first cdled to the serrloe of Christ fwm 
th>' cii riimstancej* of that call, wliich nre recordwl 
with giaphic minuteness by John, we learn iome 
important fiiehi tooching their atal« of mind and 
the |)<>i>onaI character of our A|X)stIe. Tlii* fii'st 
call i«i to no inunadiata change in Peter's external 
mMob. Heand UaffDowHlkeiplMloakadbciioa. 
mtll Upm our Lord as their twichw, hnt w«ie 
MC catninamled to follow him as regular disriplns. 
They returned to Oapamanm, wbara they punited 
their tisnnl b^l^iu^H■i, waitint; for n further intim!\- 
tion ot His will. The seoond <^11 is leeunioi )<y 
Iba atlMr three Erangeiiats; the narmtivc of I.ukc 
being apprLrently supplementary to the brief, and, 
so to tpMk, ofKcial acooants given by Matthew 
and Mark. It took place on the sea of (ialilee nesir 
Oparnaur* whana tha four di8cipl«a» Pater and 
AMraw, JMnee and Jebn, ware fiahhif. IVtar and 
Andrew wote fust called. Our T.onl then entered 
Simflo Peter's boat and addressed the multitude on 
the Aon, fnaaadfaitily after thai odl ear Lord 
WenI to the house of Vct^T, where Hp wrr, -Tit th - 
niiRda of healiug on Peter's wile's mother, whuii 
pradnoad a deep impression apes the pcopla. Some 
time WHH passed afterwards in aftteDdanre npon our 
Lord's public ministrations fai Galilee, Decapolii^ 
INiinaa, and Judaea. The special designation of 
Peter and his eleven fellow-disciplea took place 
some time atWwards, when they were set apart 
«B our Lord's immediate attendants fsee Matt. x. 
M; Maris iu. 18-l». the moat detailad Mcouiit— 
Luke vi 19). They appear ihm firet to bare re* 

reivtrl formally the iiami- of AjioetleB, and from that 

time Simon bore publiclj, and aa it would seem all 
bat CKkaifely, the name Wlar, wUeb hadUtherto 
baen oaad raUnr M a 



as a proper wime. From this time there <tui be no 
doubt tliat I'eler held the lirat pku.* unwug the 
Apostles, to whatever (-nuse his pivcedeiice is to be 
attributed. The precedence did not depend upon 
priority of call, or it would hare devolved upon his 
brother Andrew, or that otlier diMiple who first 
followed Jesua. Jt accaai acaroely probahia that it 
depended upon anioritf. The apedal dcHlgnatJen 
by Christ alone accounts in a ^;^!i^!"al'tr.l y way for 
the tacts, that i>e Is named tirst iu every list of the 
Apostles, is generally ad dita ai d by our Laid aa Uieir 
repr»>eiitative, and on the most solemn ori^^*i<ins 
^leaks in their name. I'rititta inler p<ii-«t Peter 
nald no dialinot otKce, and certainly never cbimed 
any powers which d:d nut eijually belong to all his 
tVliow Apostles. Thu givat ttiumph of Peter, 
however, brought other points of his character into 
strong reliet. The distinction which he then ie« 
ceived, and it mav be his consciousness of abiiitv, 
energy, xenl, and absolute devotion to (.'hrist's per> 
aon» seem to hare developed a natural tendency to 
raahncn and IbrwirdMaa bordering; upon pr^«iimp- 

tion. On this o<v.i.siii[i tlu- exhihitmu ot'sin ii feel- 
ings brought upon him the strouge»t reproof ever 
addrenrd to a disciple by oor Lord. It la remark- 
:ihle that oti otlH'r <«■< :»>ioii'4 wIhti Petnr signal- 
ized hts faith and dfvution, he displayed at the 
time, or immedbtely afterwaida, a more than mnal 
deficiency in spiritual di-cemmerit and consistenry. 
Towards the close of our Lord's mmitttiy P«;ttfr's 
charart^-ristics l«coroe especially prwninent. To« 
getlierwith his brother, and thetwoKous of Z-U-W, 
he listened to the last awful predictions and warn- 
ings delivered to the disciples, in refeience to the 
seoond adTani (Matt. zxIt. 8 ; Marit xiii. 3, who 
atone mentlona thaaa naraea * Luke xxl. 7). At the 
hvst 5.iip|>»T Peter seems to have Wu jxii ticulii ly 
earnest in the request that the traitor might be 
pointed oat. After the aupper hb worda drew ont 
the nu-aning of the sisriiifn ant, almost s-u raniental 
act of our Lord in washing His diaciples' feet. Then 
loo H waa tiwt he made theee lepaaled prutestattena 
of iiT :nl*i'rft>'Ie tidelitv, s<i.>n to be fal>iHe<i by hi"* 
iiiiseialile tall. Uu the moniiug of tlie resurrection 
«a baTe proof that Pet«<r, though humbled, waa 
not crushed by his fall. He and John were the 
rtret to visit the sepulchre; ho was the tii-st who 
enterefl it. We are told by Luke and hy Paul 
that Christ appeared to him first among the Apostles. 
It is observable, however, that on that oaasion he 
is called by his original name, Simon, not Peter: 
the higher deaigoation waa not restored until he 
had been fiabHdy rehiilKoted, ao to speak, by his 
Master. Tliat rfinstitntion \i><tV plate at the sea 
of Galilee (John xii.), an event of the very highest 
import. Sowar than John to feeognlae ^dr 

I.oid. Peter was thf 'irit to lea.h Him : he brought 
the oet to land. The thrice repeated question of 
Christ referring doubtless to the unrie prateatatiaiia 
nvA ^1 ii-als, was thrire m< t by answers full of love 
and iHith. He Uit<u received the formal commistioii 
to feed Christ's sheep, lather aa one who had for- 
feited his place, ami could not rcwume it without 
such an authorisation. Theu followed the pre 
diction of his martyrdom, in which he was to tind 
the AiUilment of hia raqnaat to be jpennltted to 
fblW the Lord. With thla event ^hm ^e fint 

part of Pt-ter's hi*tory. HeiinTotth, he with 
bis colleagues were to establish and govern tho 
Chanh ftuodad by their Lord, without the support 
ofHIapnaneah Thefint part oftlieAoto of tht 
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Apoftlei is oeeopM by ttw iMord of townHniM, 
V) natrlf all of wbidi Mer •tawb ftrlfa w tiie 

recognixed leaJei of tli*; Ajxystles ; it in^. how- 
erer, equally dear that be neither exeixutei nor 
dahni anj aathmity apart from thtn, nndi Icm 
over tliein. Teter is the most prominent pema in 
the greatettt event alter the resurrectioo, wben on 
the (Uy or Pentecost the Church was fint invested 
with tiip j)lenitii<]e of L'if*"; p.rvi p^^rvprs. The first 
mliack alter Peuteco»t was wrought by him (Act* 
iii.). This first miracle of htaliof W«a toon 
161 lowed by the 6nt miracle of judgment. Peter 
was the minister in that transaction. He is not 
specially named in connexiun with the appointment 
of deaoooa, an important step in the orginifation of 
tbtChurdi; but when thtdospdwaafivtpreMlMd 

bojoud the pieiir. is rf .Ii;>!na, he and John were 
■t once sent by the Apo«tles to confirm the converts 
atSamaria. Honoararth hamnaina mniamti bnt 

not exclusively prominent, ammi; thr piopngator« 
of the <jo»|iei. At Samaria he was cdnti uated with 
SioMNi Magus, the fiiat teacher of heresy. About 
three veais later (compnre Act^i ix. 26, and Gal. i. 
17, 18) we luive two atcouufs uf the tirbt meet- 
ing of Peter tuid Paul. This intei-view was fol- 
lowed by other eraits marking Peter's position — a 
general a|iostolical tour of visitation to the Churches 
hitherto e-vt«bli>iHNl (Acts ix. j, in the wunt*- ol 
which two great miracle* wera wraught oo Aeneas 
and Tabitiia, and In oonnaston wHh wmdi tho moat 
sici'nl ti'ans.iclioii after t}ii-' J r.- of Pentecost i» n- 
cvnied, the baptism of Conieliua. Hiat was tha 
<^wn and eooaommatioo of FBter'a minirtrf. Tlie 
estiilli.-hment of a Church in great part cf (lentile 
origiu at Antioch, and the mission of Baroalios, be- 
tween whose fiimily and Peter there wei'« the bonds 
of near intimacy, set the lycnl upon the work thus 
inaugurated by Peter. This ti iWiKictiou was soon 
fidluwed by the imprisonment of our Apostle. His 
roimculoua deliveraaca nuuka thedoM of tbiaaeoond 
great peHodof his mtntatry. The spedal woflc as- 
ii^iii'il tu him was coinj(lfl>' f. Vi<>]:\ that time we 
liave 00 continuous history of him. it is quita dear 
that he retained his rank ns tho ddef Apoatle, 
equally so, that he neither exercised nor claimed imy 
light to coutDi their prootfedtngs. He left Jeru- 
aeMm, ImiI It Is not eaid where he went. Gertahily 
rot to Home, where thcrp are no tmces of his pre- 
sence before the last years of hin lite ; he probably 
renuUned in Jndea; six jt&iy l a. r we tiud iiim 
once more at Jerusalem, wlicn the Apo>tlos and 
cldeii came together to consider the question whether 
conveitif ithould be circumcised. Peter took the 
lead in that di8( a»ioo, and mgjtd with remaikable 
ct>(;ency the piinviples aettled tn the ease of Corne- 
ll -. ills aifimtMit.^, adopttn] and <'nruiTfd hy 
Jaitie^, decided tiiat question at once and for ever. 
It is a d ^jiuted point whether tiie meeting between 
Paul and P« tei. of ^v!n li v.-g have an jux-ount in 
the Gaiatuiiii (ii. tiok phwre at this time. 

The gieat majority of cntics believe that it did, 
and this h\jxiihe> s though not without diniriilti<>, 
seius uu<re piobable tiuT any other which has been 
■uggeiited. The only p(«int of real importance wnis 
oertainlj detei mined liiefore tlie Apostlea separated, 
the work of converting the Gentiles being hence- 
fin til specially entrusted to Paul and Bamalias, 
while the chaife of {owidting to tho drcumdaion 
wae aaa%ned to the elder Apoatlea, and more 
p.Trticulai ly (o Peter (Gal. ii. This anniif:<?- 

lurut cannot, howererf bare been an eiduaive one. 



Fkal alwajB iddrwiad kiawdf fiwt tothtJown a 
every dty : Peter and lib old eonengms mtdoDlnt- 

edly idm^ttfxj and sought to make couvei-ts among 
the Gentiles. It may have been in full force only 
when the old and new Apostlea resided in the same 

dtv. Siirh at Ip:i->T w.is t*if cas* at Autioth, where 
Peter went nxn aitei ward:;. There the paisfal 
collision took place between the two Aportlea { tkt 
mo?*t remaikn) !?, and, in its l>eanng8 tipon cnntn>- 
versies at critical period^ oue of the mmt important 
oventa in the history of the Church. From this 
time until the date of his Epistles, we have oo div 
tinct notices in Scripture of Peter's abode or work. 
Peter was probably employed for the moat p«i~t in 
building np, and completing tho organisation of 
Cliriatian nmmanitici in Bdeatine and tbe adjoinwf 
districts. Thei'e i», however, strong r«-aMjn to b«licv# 
that he visited Corinth at an early period. The name 
of Peter u founder, or jdnt fi>nnder, ia not nmeriitwl 
with any local Cluiith mvc tho<* of Corinth, Antiivh, 
or Ronn^, by early eecli-siaitical ti-adiuou. That of 
Alexandria may have been established by Mark 
after Pefej "s death, 'i hat Peter preached thr ';<i>j» l 
iu titu countries c-t Asiii, uieulioned iu hu hrst Kpi^iie, 
appeal's from Origen's own words to bt a mere 
conjecture. From that Epistle, however, it is to 
be inferred tliat towards the end of his life, Peter 
either vi^ited, or resided for sometime at liabilon, 
which at that time, and for some hundroda of jeaia 
•Herwttidsi waa a diief seat of Jewfah cidtme. 
More important in its be^u ings u}>ou later cbiitio> 
Terske is the question of Peter's connexion with 
Rome. It may be considered aa a settled puint that 
he did not visit Hoine liefore the last veai of his 
life. The evideiu^ lor his martyrdom titeie i* tom- 
plcie^ while theie is a total absence of anycontraiy 
I statement in the w ritiugs of the early Fathers. Clt- 
ment ot' Home, writing before the end of the first 
century, speaiu of it* but does not mention the fJact, 
that being of course well-known to bia veadw^ 
Ignatius, in the uiidonbtedly genuine Epistle to tbo 

Komaiiii (eh. iv.^, sjx-aks of Peter in Imns wiiich 
imply a special connexion with their Church. In 
the aeeond eeotniT, Dii^nybius of Corinth, in tbo 

Kplstle to .'x)ter, bi>h"p ol' Home f.ip. Kus*-b. If. E, 
ii. 25), states, as a fac-t univet^lly known and ac- 
counting for the intimate relations between Oorikib 
.ind liimie, that Peter and Paul both taught in Itdy, 
and sutlered mailyrdom about the Mime time, la 
slioit, the Chuii-he:^ most nearly connected with 
I Ilome, and those lesist affected by its influence, 
which was as yet but inconsiderable in tlie KanI, 
concur in the statement that Peter was a joint 
founder of that Chuidi. and nifleiel death in that 
city. Tbe time and manner of tbe Apoatle'e mar- 
fvidom are less ceit-\in. The early writers imply, 
or dist:nctly state, titat he sufiered at. or about t^c 
same time with Paul, and in the Neronsoii per- 

sei utioii. All ak^n'e flMt he w:is crllcifit'ij. Oii^ca 
bay» Uiat at hts ow n request he was crucified with 
huf head downwoitls. Thus doam tha Apoatle'a 
life. S riir ruidifional facts, not jierhnja unim|X>rt- 
ant, may c«- mcepttd on early testimony. Hi> witia 
accompinied him in his wanderings. She is be> 
lieved to have sutTei-ed martyrdom, and to have 
been supported in the hour of trial by her hus- 
biind's eihoilation. The .\jK>>tle is .v-ud to ha\e 
employed inteipreten. Of ^ more importance is 
the statement that Hark wrelo his cosjid under 

the teaching of IVlcr, or that he emlnxiieJ in that 
gospel the substance of our Apostle's utnl instj;uu» 
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tions. The txvct is doiibly importimt io rU bearing:^ 
upoo the Gospel, aud upon the character of our 
.Apoatle. The oulf wnttpii dmument? wluch 
Peter has left, are the Fu>t Epistle« about which 
no doubt has ever been entertained in the Church ; 
•nd tiM i>«caDd, which Im both ia mtIj timaa, and 
in «llr own. been « ctihject of earnfit amtroreray. 
—First Episn.v:. — The exteninl eviilence of nii- 
theoticitj is of the strongest kind. Kef<;ne>I to in 
tht Seoond Epiittk (iii. 1 ) ; known to Pol jcarp and 
fiex^uentlr nltu.!(>l to in his Epistle to the Philip- 
puma ; recogntsai by Papiaa (ap. Etiseb. ff. E, ui. 
S9); r^tcdly quoted bf Iw nmu , CknMut of 
A!fTandri;i, TertiilliiiQ. Origen; it was accepted 
without ht-sitatwu hy the univeisal Church. The 
internal evidence is (equally strong. It «ras ad- 
dressed to the Chiinhps of Asia Minor, which hml 
for the modt put b«vu founded by Paul aud hjs 
companions. t>u]i]Misiiig it to have been written at 
fiabyioo, it it a probable conjecture that Silvanus, 
bjr iriMfn it w»s transmitted to those Churches, had 
ioined Peter after n tmir of visitation, eitiier in 
pumnooe of ioklructions from Paul, then a pri* 
wmtr afe Romef or in Hie caparity of • minister of 
lii.;h authority in the Church, and thit his account 
of the cooditioD of the Christians in those districts 
dctarmiiwa tht Aportlc towrito the Epittlsk Tfao 
asHumption that Silvanus was employed in the 
romposition of the Epistle is not borne out by the 
expreaxien, ** by SUvanus, I l»vc writtm unto you," 
fuch words according to ancient tisage applying 
rather U) the bearer than to the writ«.-i or ainanu- 
cnis. Still it is highly probable that Silvanus 
would be consulted by Peter throughout, and 
that they would together read the Epistles of 
Paul, e»p«ciany thow addre8.<(ed to the Churches in 
thoM distrkti. Wt have thus a not unmtisfactoiy 
tnlntJoQ of the difBcnltr ariring fVom correspond- 
Kith t>f stvlc and mo»lMJ of thought in the 
writings of two Apostles who didiered so widely in 
gifts and aoqoirementa. Tht objcelt of the Epistle, 
as deduced from its contents, ooincid'< \>, itli tln\-<e 
a^sumptioas. They were : — I. To comfort and 
strengthen the Christiana in a season «f ttrtrt trial. 
2. To ^nfivce th(? practical and spiritual duties in- ' 
volved in their calling. 3. To warn them ngaiufit 
ntcial tonf^tions attaditd to thvir position. 4. 
To remove nil doubt as to the souiuln<*-,s and com- 
pleteness of the religious s\\-tcni which Ihey had 
alimiy received. Such an attestation was e^pt^ci- 
idlf needed by tht Hcbrtw Christiana, who were | 
wont to appeal from Piaat't authority to that of 
the elder Apostles, and shove all to that of Pi ter. 
The last, which is perhaps the very principal object, 
ia Itept in Titw throogbont the Epistle, and it dia* 
tinctly Ftnte-I, ch. v. rer. 12. The haimony of 
auch teachuig with that of Paul ia aufficieotly 
«b^ons, nor is the geoend arrangement or node of 
discussing the topics unlike that (S the Aprr<t!p of the 
Gentiles ; still ilie iudiaUioas of originality and in- 
depcndtaet of thought aie nt least equally cou- 
Fpicuous, and the Epl^tIe is full of what thf Go'^pol 
iiai-mtive and the discotn-ses in th.^ Acts piove 
1o have been characteiistic peculiarities of Peter. 
He dwcUa more ftvquentl^ than Pnul upon the 
fotnre manifestaticn ot* Christ, apon which he bases 
li'-.nly all his exhortation-s to patience, 8elf-<»ut)-ol, 
and the discharge of all Chiistinn datiea. The 
AiMtte'a uhid is full of one (bought, the naliiatlon 
of Messianic hope$. In tliis h>' is the Im** ii [tio- 
aeotatirt of Israel, moved bj thote fteUng^ which 



were best cnlculateii to enable him to do his work 
a.<t the Ap^tle of the ciieomeisioo. But while 
Peter thos shows himself a genuine Israelite, his 
teaching is directly opposed to Judaizing tendencies. 
He belongs to the school, or, to speak moiv correctly, 
is the leader of the achool, which at once viadkatee 
the unity of the Law and Gospel, and puts the an- 
pt-rioiity of the latter on its true basis, that of 
spiritual derelopmeot. The Apostle of tlie drcum* 
cision save not a word in tlib E^ilitle of the per* 

petual obligation, the dignity or even the brai'iti':^* 
of the Mosaic Law. He is full ot the Old Testa- 
nwnt % his style and thoughts are charged with ita 
imagery, but he cootemp!at4\'* and appliw its teach- 
ing in the light of the Gospel ; he l egarils the piivi- 
leges and glory of the ancient pet^ple uft^od entirely 
in their spiritual dcvehipmcnt in the Church of 
Christ,— ^KOOStJ EpiiSt Lb. — The Secoud Epistle 
of Peter presenta qiMftions of fhr greater diffi- 
culty than the former. We have few references, 
and none of a very positive character, in the writ* 
ings of the early Fathers ; the style differs materia 
al^ from that of the First Epistle, and the reaem- 
bwioe aniovnting to a studied Indtation, between 
this Epistle ami that of Jude, ^eems scarctdy re- 
cooGtlable with the position of Peter. Doubts aa 
to tit gennineiMBs wen entcitalntd by the greatest 
critics of the em ly Church ; in the timo of Eiiscbiu* 
it was reckoned oinong the disputed books, and was 
not formally admitted into the Canon until the 
year ^93, at the Council of Hippo. The contents 
of the Epi&tle seem quite in atxordance with its 
asserted origin.^We may now state briefly the an* 
swers to the objections above stated: — 1. With re< 
gard to Its recognition by the early Church, we 
observe that it was not likely to be quoted fie- 
quentlr; it waa addressed to a portion of the 
Church not at Aat time mneh in interaNirse wHh 
the rest of Christendom : the do^'iiment.i of th*? 
primitive Church are for too scanty to give weight 
to the argnment ftom omlndori. Altinogb It ca»- 
not be proved to have lieen refcirod to liy any 
author earlier thait Origen, yet uiSMigcs from 
Clement of Rome, Hermaa, Juetia Martyr, Theo> 
' phitus of Antioch and I lennens, suggest nn airjii.iint- 
smce with this Epistle. It is also distinctly stiteiJ 
by Eoacbioa and bjr Phtlioa that Clement of Alex> 
nndria wrote a commentary on nil the dii^puted 
Epi»tleit, iu which this was certainly included. 
Didymus refers to it very frequently io bis great 
work on the Trinity. It was certainly included in 
the collection of Catholic K])istl«s known to Eui>e« 
bins and Orig»?n. The hi>torical evidence v cer- 
tainly inooncluiive, but not such as to requira or to 
wamnt flie tefeetlea of the Eplsth^ The lilenee 
of the Fathrrs is accounted for moio easily than its 
admission into the Cooon after the question as to 
iti gmitfaMiieia had been ndetd. 9. The diflermoe 
of style may be admitted. The only qi <^-itinn i^, 
whether it is greater than can be satis acbuily ac* 
counted fhr, Mfipoeing that the Apostle employed a 
different person as his amannpn«is. If we j-dmit 
that some time intervened hetw^een the cuin)H>.-.itiun 
of the two works, that in writins; the tir»t the 
Apostle w^as aided by ^Iranux, and in the second 
by another, perhaps by Mark, thnt the riicum* 
stancTs t>r the Churches addreiised by him were con- 
sideraUj changed, and that the second was written 
in plater ha^te, not to epcnk of a pof«ibte deray of 
faculties, the dirffi rnc's luay be res,'ai-did n-< iui^uf- 
ficieat to justify more than hesitatiou in adoiiiting 
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its gcoiriMiMM. Hi* ymitlMW to Eputl* 

of .)ii'i<' niiiv be ivimiit«d without alTecting our 
}udgiueut uotATOurablj. S. The doubU ai to iU 
gCDuiiMMM wppmr to fmn origioBtc4 with th* 
critica of Alfxatiflria. whvie, however, the Epistle 
iueif WM foimaliy rtcugUineU ut a very early yeiiod. 
TIm «pillkiM of oi'idem oommeDtaton may be 
•utnmpd up imdor thr<'« besids. Many lejwt the 
£|>i5tle ultugeUier as 6punou&. A few wusxii r that 
tbe tirst and last chapten were written by iVtir 
or under his dictation, but that Um Moond chapter 
WM interpolated. But a tw^fuitf of mum may be 
quott^l ill ^n|i{Hirt of tht BMndOilDiH Mid mtlMlt- 
idtj of tliin Lpistie. 

Sonw Apocryphal writing! of Very early date 
obtained caneiay in tbe Chmdi sa oiiiLtiiiini; t)ie 
•ubiitaooe of Ui« Apostle's teacbiog. The Pfeach- 
ini; or Doctrine of Peter, probably identical with a 
work callevi tho Pirttcbin^ of Paul, or of Paul and 
IV-t'T, quoted by Lactautitis, may have oootaiiied 
8om« trat^ of the ApoHtle's teaching. Another 
work, called tbe Kevclatiou of FMcr, wm hdd in 
much esteem for centuriei. 

[Cephas occurs in tbe following passages: .luhn 
i. 42; 1 Cor. i. 12; iii. 22, ii. 5, sr. 5; Gai* ti. 
9, i. 18, ii. 10, 14. Cephas b tb« CliaMw word 
C'phn, it-elf a corniption of, or derivatioa fiom, 
the U^i^w Cepkf " a rode," a ran word, found 
onlf in Job izs. 6, nd hr. ir. 29. It nnat hsve 
been the word actually pronouiuxtl by our Lord in 
Matt. ZTi. 18, and ou iiubeieuuent occasiona ^hm 
the Apostl* wwaddraoed by Him or otfiar Hebrews 
\>y his new name. Dy it be waa knowil t0 tlie 
Cui iuthiiiu ChmliauK.} 

Pethahi'ah. L A priest, over the 19th coui-se 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxir. IG).— 2. A 
Lerite in the time of Ezra, who hod nuuriad a 
foreign wife (Ear. z. 23). He is probably the same 
who ia OMotMKMd ia Keb. ii. Sw— 4. Tbe eon of 
Jferimaherf and dceowAmt of Zmh (N«b. xi. 24). 

Fetho'r, a town of iIe>o|K.»taniia where Ilila/im 
nwided (Num. zxii. 5 ; Deut, uiii« 4-). ita posiUou 
ia whollT ttakaown. 

PethW. TbejbdNroftlManBlMfc Jed (Joel 
i. 1 ). 

* XMltlutl Pioperly <« PeuUetfaaif tbe eighth 

•on of Obed-e>lom fl Chr. xxvi. 5). 

Pba'athXo ab, l Esd. v. HsPadatu Moab. 
PbMw'iCb B PocOBluni of Zebaim (1 fiui. 

r. M\ 

Fbai'ior. Pasiii'R, the priestly family (1 Ksdr. 
ix. 22 ). 

FbAUai'u s PsoAiAB 4 (1 fiedr. ix. 44). 
fliato'u = PAixm (1 Eedr. t. 39). 

Pha'Iec. Pklkg the son of KUm- (Luke iii. 35). 

Pballn. Palla the son of Ueubea is so called in 
tbe A. V. ofOcD. dvi. 9. 

Fhal'tL The son of of Gallim, to whom 
Saul gave Michal in marri^^ at'ter his mad jealousy 
bed wiven David forth as an outlaw (1 San. XST. 
44\ In 2 Sain. iii. If) he is called Phaltitl. 
With th« exception of thu brief mention of hu 
name, and the touching little episode bl 2 Sua. iii. 
16, nofliii;:: more is heard of Phalti. 

Fhal tiel. T^i« came as Phalti (2 Sun. iii. \5\ 

PbAii'neL The father of Anna, Ibe [VRiihiteH 
of tne tribe of Aser (Lake ii. 86). 

Pbar'aoim. The **aoM of Fbandm** were 
among tlie servant* of the Temple who retunicJ 
with itnrehalwl, acoo r ding to tbe list in 1 Esdr. 



the conKaoB title of tbe netlTe bfnfDi 

of Ejrypt in the Bible, correspcjnding to P-RA or 
PU'UA, "tbe Son." of tbe hietx«lyphi«a. Aa 
eevend biiq^ are ooly mentieiied 1^ m tiUe *■ Pb** 

nioh " ir. the Bible, it is im}x>ftant to endearnur to 
dis<'rimniate tliem. We shall therefore here state 
what is known respecting them in order .^1. Tki 
rh'iraoh of Abrahiim. — ^Tlie .Srriptiire narrative 
d<x's not afford u* any clear jndicaUoius fur tlie idea- 
tiiicalioo of the Pharaoh of Abraham. At the time 
at which the patriaicb went into l^gypt, aooondu^ 
to Hales's as well as Ussher's chronology, it is gcoe* 
rmlly held that the count ly, or at least Lower 
Egypt, was ruled bj tbe Shepherd biJ^ of «be» 
the firat and moot pewcrftil line wee the srtb 
dvna^tv, tbe undoubt^--! terrilorii'> of whiih vn^uid 
be tint entered by one coming from tbe east. Toe 
date at which Abndiam visited %ypt was eboot 
U.C. 2081, which would .icmrd with frK tim.- f 
8alati>», the h<«d of the xvth dyoa&ty, accorduig to 
our iivkoninir.— 2. The Pkeuraoh oj Joaeph. — ^Tbe 
rhipfioiiits for tbe identification of the line to which 
this Pharaiih bibrnged, are that be was a despotic 
nioiian:!), ruling all Egypt, who followed Egyptaan 
customs, but did not besitato to act tbem aridb wbea 
he thought fit ; that lie seems to bave desired to 
gain couijilete jiower over tli»' Hsjypti.ui* ; and that 
he favoured straogei^. The^ piirticulan certainly 
appear to lend support to tbe idea Uiat be wie an 

j ti iri'/.cd forei^'i.' r y:i'hor than .I'l Kgyptiao. 
Baron Buosea supposed tiiat he was ^esertosen I., 
the bead of tbe iditb djnaity, on account the 
mention in a hieroglvphic inscriptiori of a famine m 
that Iciug's ieigu. This identificatiou, although re- 
ceiving some support ftoB tbe atntemeot of Hero- 
dotus, that Si'sosti is, a name reasonably traceable 
tu :>?seite«n, dividt-ii the land and raised his chief 
revenue fitim the rent paid by the holders, mu6t be 
abandoned, ainoe the caiamii^ reoorded doee not ap- 
proedi Joaeph's famine in i^ancter, and tbe age 
is almost cfvUiinly too reniotf. If, discarding thp 
idea that Joseph's Phantoh was an Egjptiaiw we tum 
to tbe old Ttew that be waa one of tbe tawfibenl 
Kings, a view almost inevitable if '»c inf^r tLit he 
rulc^ during the Sbej^d-period, we we struck 
with the fitacee ef idl tbe circumstances of the 
Biblical narrative. It is jrtnted by Eustbius that 
the Pharaoh to whom Jacob <aine w;l& the ^luipiitid 
Apopbia. Apophis belonged to the xvth dynasty, 
which was certainly of Shepherds, and the moat 
powerful foreign line, for it seems clear that there 
was at least one if not two more. This dynasty, 
aocoiding to our riew of {Egyptian cbroooiogj, niled 
for either 284 yeicra (Afrtcanoa), or 259 yean 10 
nii>iiths f^Josophusi, from about n.C. 2080. If 
Uaiea's chronology, which we would slightly noodifj, 
be Qorreetfthe goreniaoit ef Jeecpb wl under fm* 
dyn.i-stv, ommcncing about li.c. 1876, which wotild 
be during the reign of the last but one or peili^e 
tbe btst Icing of the dynasty, was peadUy to tm 
time of Apophis, who end<"d the linf apcordinp to 
Afncanus. It i« to be remarkeii Uiat tiiis dynasty 
iaeaid to have been of Phoeniciaits. This king ap- 
pears to have reigned from Joseph's appointment 
(or, perhaps, somewhat earlier) until Jacob's death, 
e period of at least twenty-eix year>. from B.C. cir. 
1876 to 1850, and to have been the fifth or «xtb 
king of tbe irtb dynasty.— 8. fk§ Pkaraok «ftkt 
(J/tprcsat'oti. — The tii>t persecutor of iht Israelite* 
may be distingaisbed as tbe Iliaraoh of the Opprr»- 
aioo, iron tbe aiimidt tbe Fhaneh of the Saodoib 
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dfivHilly M In uummnwttl, md prolvblT long curipd 

fi I, M:<- persecution. Thp c^nciTiI view is that he wn* 
aa Egyptian. Uc haa been geoenUly tuppoml to 
Imit* • Unf of tha irfinb «r lix^ djmasty : 
wa believe thit h<^ vva^< of a line enilifr than either. 
The chief pomt& in the evidence iu favour of the 
farmer opinion are ib* name of the citf Ifaaimnu 
whfTice it hn^ been anrti'^' th't fuie of the opprnssoi-s 
was* a king iCamcscs, ami Uie probftlle change of 
line. The first king of this name known was head 
of the sixth dynasty, or last king of the xviiith. 
Manetho says the Israelitel left Egypt in the reign 
of Menptah, who wns great-grandson of the first 
SMMae*! ml mm and roewor of the second. 1'he 
yiKW fhrt ^ PlMnaoli wm of the beginning or 
midJlf of the xriiith dynasty siH>iris at first siifht 
oztrcroely probable, espedaily iPit be supposed that 
tiwFlianeliof Joceph wasaSiepherd kioff. Ifw« 
aniga him tli ■ nee before th T:vi ith djvaitf^ 
which our view of Hebrew chi-onolugy would pro- 
bably oblige Qt to do, we have still to detennine 
whether he were n sht-pherd or an Kpyptian. If a 
Sbepberd, he must have been ot tnc xviih or the 
XTiHk dynasty. The reign of this king probably 
commenced a little before the biilh of Moses, which 
we place B.C. 1732, and seems to hare lasted up> 
wards of forty years, perhapR much more.— 4. The 
J^kanuh «f <*« £vociM.— What ia known of the 
Ftumoli ortho Rxodtw ia rather Mograpbical than 
historical. It doe> not ailil much to otir nieans of 
idantifring the line of the opp^seors excepting by 
tfM tiMicatioBi of ran bio ohanMtcr ailMs. Hia 
character finds its pantllel nmrmij the AusTrians 
rather than the Egrotiana. K^jjectin^ the time of 
€hSm kiBf wo em 007 aay that he W:is reigning for 
about a rear or more bt-fore the Mm^Iiis, which we 

Slaco B.C. Iti52.— 5. Pkaraoh, fnihei-iu-lim of 
feredj—ln the genealogies of the tribe of Judnh, 
mention \% made of the daughter of a Pharaoh, mar- 
ried to jlQ i<j-aelite; *' Bithiah the daughter of Pha- 
Mob, which Mend took " (1 Chr. iv. 18). This 
marnago may tend to aid ua in determining the age 
of the aojonm in ivgypt. It is perhnps less prob> 
nble that an Kpyptian Pharaoh would hnv»> inv»;n 
his daughter in marriage to an Israelite, tkui that 
• 8hi|»Mrd kfag would havo dona ao, befena the 
oppression.— G. Phariioh. fiither-in-Io"^ of Flidvl 
tke Edomite. — For the ideotiricatioH of this Pha- 
laohwo bavochrooological indicatJoMi and the name 
of his wife. Unfortmiat«Iy, liowerer, the hisfoiy 
of i::^g7pt at this time i& extremely oliscure, neiiiier 
the monuments nor Manetho giving us clear inform- 
ation as to the kings. It appears tJiat towards tlic 
Jailer part of the xxth dynatity the high-prie«ts of 
Amen, the god of Thebe*, gained great power, and 
at last siipplantod the Baroeaea femilr, at Jaaat in 
Upper Egypt. At the same time a IiD4> of Taoito 
kinifs, M.-in' tli 'V r^.'^t ilvij^sty, s»'cms to have ruled 
in Lower Egypt, it may be reasonabiy supposed 
UmI the Fhanwh or Fhanoho apoban of in the Bibit 
as mling in the time of David and S.1I1 m r-. w.m p 
Tanitos, aa Tanis was nearest to xhK Uraelite teni- 
tory. According to African us, the list of the xxist 
dnia^sty is as follow; :—Smendea, 26 years; P>u- 
eenoes, 46 ; Nephelciieres, 4 ; Amenothis, 0 ; 0«>- 
dier, 6 ; Piiaachea, 9 ; Psoaennce, 1 4 ; but Eusebius 
ffirm the serond king 41, and the Lost, .~>^ years, 
and \m nuiubeiii iruike up the sum of 130 years, 
which Africanus and he agree in assigning to the 
d^naifef. If we take the numbers of Eusebius, 
CnodMr would probably be the Pharaoh to whom 



HaHad fled, and P l iunna i fl. th« fiither-in-law of 

Siloniou ; b-it the niimlxTs of Afiicanus would 
substitute Fsusenooi I., and probably Psioacbos.--* 
7. f^tmoht fiiAti^^H^fmt of ftijbinoii.^~The niM> 
tion that the queen was brought ii tl . :ty of 
Dnrid, while Solomon's house, and the 1 em|»le, and 
the city-wall, were building, shows that tbomaiTlage 
took pla/^^ not ItfrrtSm the eleventh vear of the 
king, when the Teinpie was finished, imviug be^i 
ooomMioed in the fourth year (1 K.Ti. 1,37,38). It 
appears that the marriage muat have taken place 
between about 24 and 1 1 years before bhishak a ac- 
oeaaion. It muat be recollected that it aeema certain 
thai Solomon's fatheiHB'kv vat not tba Pimoh 
who wns reigning wbea Hidad left Egypt. Both 
Pl,rira< 'is cannot yet be identified in Mauetho's list. 
Tilts PharBoh led no expedition into Paleatinc (1 K. 
ix. 16). Tbo MSlkhigs of Egypt ONnlioiMd ia the 
Bible ai-e Shishak, proliably Zerah, and So. The 
tirst and sprond ot tlie&e were of the zziind dynasty* 
if the Mentification of Zerah with UinrbMI bo ac< 
cepttsi. and th" tliird was doubtless one of the two 
Shebcks of the xxvth dynasty, wiiich was of Ethi- 
opians.-^. Pkaraoh, the opponent of Sennacherib, 
— This Pharaoh (la. zzxvi. 6) can only be the Sethos 
whom Herodotus mentions aa the opponent of Sen- 
nacherib, and who may be reasonably supposed to 
be the Zefc of Idanttbo, tho kst king of hia uiiinl 
dynasty. Itriiakah, aa an Ethiopian, whether then 
niiing in Epypt or not, is, like So. appaiently not 
called Pharaoh. -i- 9. Pharmh NecKo. — The first 
OMBtioii te tho Biblo of a proper ttuno with tho 
title Pli uarh is in the case of Pharaoh N't-olio, who 
is also called iH'echo i>impiy. His name is written 
N'ocho and Nodioh, aiul in hieroglyphics MBKU. 
Thia king was of the Saite xxvith dynasty, of 
which Manetho makes hitn eitlier the tilth ruler 
(Africanua) or the sixth (Eusebius). Herodotua 
calls him Kekda, and assigns to him a reign of six- 
teen years, which is confirmed by the monuments. 
He seems to have been an eotei-prising king, as he 
it relatod to hava attamptod to comploto tho canal 
cannoctinf tho Red Sea with tho Nile, and to haro 
sent an expedition of Phi»eni(.ians to ciri umna visual e 
Afiica, which was auccrsafully accomplished. At 
the oommencement of hb reign (b.c. 610) he mado 

war ai:aini^t the kinj^ of Assyria, and, liciuf; encoun- 
tered on his way by Joeiah, defeated and slew the 
king of Jodah at Megiddo (8 K. tiUI. S9, 80 ; 8 Chr. 
XXXV. Necho seems to have soon returned 

to t^y|>t : perhaps he was on h^is, way tluther when 
he depoited Jehoahaz. The army wax probably por.ted 
at Carchemifh. and w:ls there defeated by Nebuchad- 
nczziu- in the fourth year of Necho 'B.C. 607), that 
king not being, as it aeema, then at its head (Jer. 
ziri. 1, 2, 6, 10). Thia bntUe led to the loea of aII 
the Aitatie dominions of Egypt (2 K. xxiv. 7;.— 
10. P/ntr ^'^j Hophra. — The next k ng of Kgypt 
mentioned in the Bible is Pharaoh Uophra, the ae- 
eond auoceanr of NeciMi« firon whom ho was eepai^ 
nt ^1 hr six years' reit;n of P.satnni. tichu'* 11. 
The Uiime Uophra is in hieroglyphics WaH-(P)KA- 
HAT, and the last aylhOdo b equally omitted by 
Heroilotns, who write^i Apries, and ly Man.tho, 
who writes Uaphris. He came to tho tiu one akwut 
B.C. .''89, and ruled nineteen years. Herodotua 
mak'-s him son of P^atntnetichus II., whom he call* 
Psammis, aud great-grandson of P«ammctichus I. 
In the Bible it is relate<l tiiat /.nii kiah, the last 
king of Jodah, wai aided by n Pharaoh afaioit 
Nebwbndneittar, ia fnlfikoeoi of a treaty* mi that 
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•n mmj «ma« oat of Etryitt, m tint tbe Chalcleiiwi 

were oblit 1 ^ mi»e the siege of Jcrusnlcm. The 
oitj WMstiist b««ieged in ttieuiuth jmr ot'Zedekiuh, 
11.0. 500, and «w coptntvd in hb eleventh yenr, 
B.C. 588. It was cridently rn-itinuously invests 
for a length of time beioic it uiis taken, so that it 
w mcH>t probable that Pharaoh's ospcdition took 
plnce daring 690 or 589. There may, therefore, 
be some doubt whether Paammetichus II. be not 
the king here ^)(Ae» of ; but it most be remem- 
berad the msy be sappesad to hara lastad 
some time before the Ef^yptiana eoold baito hand 
of it and niarcliol to relieve the city, RH'l also that 
Uopbra may have come to tlie throne as early as 
B.C. 500. The Egyptian aimy retDmed wttMwt 
effecting its puq* i ' T, r. xxvii. 5-8; Ez. xvii. 11- 
18; coinp. 2 K. sxv. 1-4). No subnequpnt Phnrnoh 
b mentioned in Scripture, bat there are pu^iio 
tioM doub'lp^s rHVrring to the misfortunes of Liter 
princes until the m:oiiti Peisian conquest, when the 

Cpho, V " th« c «hall be no more a prince of the 
i nf |,f ' K\. 3:rT 1 'V, flllfill.'.I. 

Pliaraoh's BaughU^r; Fharaoli, the Daughter 
0t Three Egyptian priiicesees, daughters of Pha- 
nMhi, are mentioned in th* Bible.*— 1. Tbe pre- 
anrer of Mow s, Iniiu'liti^r of the Thamoh who iint 
oppiTssed tlif l>r.»»>litt's : Kx. ii. 5-10). She ajti'x^iu-s 
from ber conduct towards Uosea to have been 
heit«M to tbe tihmne. Artapanua, or Artabanaa, 

a hi-ilorian of uiict-rf iri lit--, rails this [iri:ii 
ilerrhis, mtd her father, th* oppressor, Palmanottn^, 
and relates that d» was nuuried to Chenephre^, 
who ruled in the crmntry aliove Memiilii.'<. T)ie 
tradition is apparently of little value— 2. Bithiah, 
wifeof Ifeiad an l!>rnelitt>. daughter of a Pharaoh ot 
an uncertain R7<>. pi obal ly of about the time of the 
£xo(lus(l Chr.iv. 18 — 3. A wife of Solomon, ipost 
probably dauuhtor of a king of the xxist dynasty 
(1 K. iii. 1. vii. 8, ix. 24). Pll ABAOU, 7 1. 
Fhaimob, tbe Wifs o£ The wife of one ?ha- 

Jach, tlif kiiijj who ie<<'ived lladad tiie Kd<itiiite, is 
meotioaed in ^Huipture. She is called " queeu," and 
bar WMf Tahpcnes, is gireo. Her bnafaand waa 
most probably «r the xiiafe dyuHty. [TABPums ; 
Phabaoh, 6.1 

Tlwntko^ properlf PHABATnOlt. OMofthe 
cities of Jiidnea foi tifiiNl hy Bacchidea durint: his 
roiitests with Joonthan Maccaboeus (1 Maoc.ii. 60). 
It doabtlcM represeuu an aaekat Hntbait tboofh 
hirdlv tliat of the Judges. 

Pha'rei, Pharkz or Perez, the soa of Jud.U) 
'Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33). 

Pha'm. 1. (Perez, 1 Chr. xxrii. 3 ; Pkares, 
Matt. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 33 ; I Esd. v. 5), twin son, 
with 2^rah, or Zerah, of Judoh and Tsmar his 
daughter>in>lAW. Tbe cireamstanoes of bia birtb 
we detailed in Gea. xnviil. Plmrei seem to bare 
krpt the ^i^:ht of ])i rni>i.;r'iiitiiie f \ ' : I.^i hrother, 
as, in tbe genealogical lihts, his name comes ti»t. 
The bouee also i^idi be foimded was (br mere 
numerous and ilhistrioiis than that of the Zarhites. 
lu remarlcable fertiiity in nlluded to in KuU) ir. 12, 
" I^ tby bouse be hke the lioune of Pharez, whom 
Tarnar Karp untn Jndali." Of Phnrez's pei-sonal 
history or chain*. ler nothing is known. At\er the 
deatbi therefore, of Kr anil Onan without children, 
Pharez occupied the rank of Judah's second eon, 
and moreover, from two of hi.<> sons sprang two new 
chief houses, those of the Hezronites and Hamulites. 
FnnD Hesroo'a second son Ram, or Aram , sprang 
l)nvtdaiidlb«l[b^fl£Judab,aiid«fntwiUj leaua 



Clidal. In tbe relfo of TMA the home of Pharai 

seems to have heen eminently d '<tin.:ui>hfl. .\ con- 
siderable number of bis m^hty men seem, from > 
their patronymic or gentile names, to bnve been of ' 
the .<sjimc hmse ; and the royal house it'-lf ,\ s 
the heiui ot the lamily.^2. = PaROSU (1 Esdr. vui. 
;5t; ; comp. Ezr. Tiii. 3). 

Phar'ira - Perida or PKnrnA H E*lr. t. 

Ph&riseos, a religious party or school amongst 
the Je\Ts nt the Ume of Christ, so railed from 
FgrMtHf the Anunaio tona of tbe Hebrew woid 
AHMbn, ** separated.** Tbe name does not occm 
either in the Old Testament or in the .Ap«XTypha; 
bat it is usaallj considered that the Pharisees were 
eaientially the aarae with tbt Aaatdenna mcntieneil 
in the 1st ' ' m k of Mncuibees ii. 42, Tii. 13-17. and 
in the 2ud iiook xiv. 6.»ilHMors<w«<— Tbe somtes 
of information respecting the Ph a rfa gei nre mainly 
threefold. 1st. The writings of Josephu5. who 
hinuelf a Pliariaee ( VU. 2), and who io each of hu 
gimt works professes to give a direct account ef 
their opinions (/?../. ii. 8, §2-14; Ant. xriii. 1, 
§2, and compAJ-e xiii. 10, §5-6, xrii. 2, §4, xiii. 10, 
§2, and Vit. 38). The value of Josejiiiuss My 
oounta would be mndi peatcr, if be bad not 
modnted them, more or leas to Greek ideas. 2nd]y. 
The New Testament, including St. F^iul's Epistles 
in addition to the Gospels and Acts of the Aneatka. 
3rdly. The fir^t portion of the Talmud cnUed tbe 
Minima, or " se<x>Fid law.*' This » ^^ fir flu- most 
impoj-taot source of intbrmation rexpectiog tbe Pbn> 
risees; and it may aafSrif be aaerled that it ia 
ne:»ily ini]x>s.slble to have iuleqnate conoptimis re- 
s{n>eting them, without consulting tiiat wtirk. It 
i> a di'.'e^t of the Jewish traditions, and a rompend* 
ium of the whole ritual law. reniu( e«l to wiitiii^ ia 
lU present form by Ikbbi Jihudah the Holy, a Jew 
of great wealth and influence, who flour rsbed is tbt 
2nd century. He succeeded his litther Simeon as 
patnareh of Tiberias, and held that oflice at least 
thirty veai-s. The prtvise date of his death is dis- 
puted i some pbdng it Ui a year somewbat ante- 
cedent to 194, a.d., while olhen pbtoe it aa late as 
220 A.r>., ^\h^rl he would have been nhout 81 yeais 
old. There is no reasonable doabt, tiiat althoogb 
it may indoda a few passagas of ■ Inter date, tbn 
Mi!>hna wn-S composed, as a whole, in the 1 cen- 
tury, and represents the tiitdiuuus winch w«ie cur- 
rent amongst tbe Pharisees at the time of Cbriat. 
Referring to the Mishna for details, it is propc.«i=d 
ill Uiis article to give a general view of the jjtsculi- 
arities of the Pharisees ; aAerwards to notice their 
opinions on a future lift and on iree-will ; and 
finally, to make M>me remarks on tbe proselytizing 
spirit attributed to them at the time of Christ — 
1. The fnndamcntal principle of tbe Pbnriacea oom- 
mon to them with all orthodox modem Jewiie, tluit 
hy the side of the written law ivgarde<l as a ^iin»- 
mary of tbe principles and general laws of the Ue- 
brew people, there was an oral bnr to oomplete and 
to explain the written law. It was ;in ailicle at 
foith titat in Uie Pentateuch there was no ppN-^pt, 
and no regulation, eerennonia], doctrinal, or lr^d« 
of which (1«1 had not ^iv^•rl to Mo^.«; all explana- 
tions necessary tor then .ijiphcation, with the oiiler 
to tj'ansmit them by word uf mouth. The claMicad 
posfage in the Mishna ou this subject is the follow- 
ing: — "Moses received the(oiiil) law ti^nm Sinai, 
and delivered it to Joshua, and Joeihua to the el In-n, 
and tbe elders to tbe pro]th<'t.<(, and tbe propbeb* to 
thn nn «f th* Omtbyiugi^gue " {IWkAbith, uX 
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PHARISEES 

H b not to be safffomi that nil tiie ti^Utions which \ 
hound tba PhariaNt bdierad to be direct 
j-ev.btiotis to Most^ on Mount Sloai. Id addition 
to audi lavektiotMl, winch wei« not disputed, 
■Itfawig^ tlwra waa oo proof from the written law 
to snppoi-t them, and in addition to interpreta- 
tions received t'rora Mo««s, which were eithtr jtn- 
pliad in tiM writim lawOT to he elicite<l fi-oro it 
by rcKUOtiirg. thert wew three otlier classes of ti«- 
tlitivtia. Ut. Opinion! on disputed pointxt which 
were the result of tt nuijoi ity (jf votes. 2tidl]r. De- 
crees made by proph«t> and wiaa men in diffarcat 
»gt^. Theae carrinl piohibitiona farther than tlie 
written law or oml law ot'Moees, in orJi-r to ]»ol»'ct 
tht Javinli people from temptaUoos to sin or poU 
latiflii. Srdlf. Lef(al deeiaioaa of proper eoeleeiaat- 
icil .uithoiitie* ou <lispin«l (ju<*sti<iiis. Viewed as 
a whole, they treated tavn like childii;;ii, fornmlizint; 
aad «le6lltnf tiio ttinutest particulais of rituid vh- 
wrrances. Theeipreasious of" boi,J;ik'o," ot' " weak 
sa,d bfjigiii ly elements,'' ami of " bui Jciis too he;ivj 
for men to bear," faithfiillv repiesent the impivs* 
sion proiiuced by their multiplicitj. An elaborate 
argument might be advanced for many of them 
individually, but the sting of them ix>nsi.stetl iu their 
aggregate niimber« wbidi would bare a tendency to 
qtienM liw fioToor and the frohneaa of • aptritoal 
I I : in. They raried in character, and instance!) 
may be given of three di&rent classes:— 1st, of 
tfawe which, admltliiif certain prioeiplei, w«e pointa 
reoKinable to i!t>tuip ; 2nilly, of points defined which 
were supei-tluously paiticuurisieil ; and 3rdly, of 
poinla (fafiocd whiep the discussion of them at aU 
was sn]!erstitions and puerile. In order, however, 
to oWrre re^ulittiuus m ^KHuta of tltii, kiud, inixt-d 
with others lesa objectionable, and with some which, 
renrded from a certain pt^tof riew, w«re in tbem- 
aefves individually not unreasonable, the Pliarisees 
formt-d a kind of -society. A member wa.s callini a 
ekdbir, and thoae among the middle and lower 
deasea who were not memben mm called '*th« 

fpeople of the I:uii!," or the viil;^,r. Each m r:i!i r 

Dndertook, in the presence of three other nnieuibers, 
thlit ha woald remain true to tha lawa of the aisoci- 

ation. Perh-ips some of the most rh:\-acteri<tio 
laws of tlif Pharisees related to v. I it was clean 
(fiMr) and uiic'lena (tdml). Whet i i iiciroHgin 
was syroboliail, sanitary, relifinns, Ihtscifui, or con- 
veutional, it was a uiatl*;r of vital iuij.iortanw to a 
Phari.<ee that he should be well acquainted with 
the Pharinicd relations eonceming what wax 
dean and what was ondean ; for, among the 

molei ii Iliii'ioos fsomc of whose customs are very 
similar to thoee of the Phariseee), every one tfch- 
nfcally nndean b ent off fitw almort every relig- 
ious coifmony, so, ae<!()ul!ng fo the Levitioal law, 
every uucK-.m (x\-i^ii wai cut ofi from nil religious 
privileges, rin l wju regarded as defiling the sanct- 
uary of .Iihovaii (Xum. xix. *20). On principles 
pnciitly aiiQilar to thoipeof iLa LeviUcal laws (Lev. 
jcx. -5, xzii. 4*7), it was possible to incur these 
awful rclig:ou8 penalties either by entint; or by 
touching what waa unclean in the Pharisaical sense. 
In refei-ence to eating, independently of the slaugh- 
tering of holy aacriiioee, which ia the aabject of two 
other treatiiiea, the llldina contains one treatise 

calleil Cfio'i/i, wh t'li is sjH'tially devotiil to tfio 

alaughtering of fowls and calUe for domestic use. 
One point in ita vwyfint Makin fa by itadf vitally 

di*laiclive. Tliis point Is, " th i'. ihii.tf slaugh- 
tered by a heathen should be deemed oniit to be 

Oaii.D.B« 
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eaten, like the carcase of an animal that had died 
of itMlf, and liko aneh eueaae eboold polluta tht 

[x'lsun who allIi<^l it." In reference likewise to 
touching what ih unclean, the Hisliua abounds with 
pmhibitiooK and distinctions no km ainnta. It It 
proper to atlJ tluit it would Im? a ^cnt mistake to 
»uppo»e tlktl the Pharisees wete wealthy and lux- 
uriona, roueh nnore that they had degenerated into 
the vices which were imputed to some of t}ie Roman 
popes and caixiinals during the 200 years prcoe Uug 
the iJetoiTnatioii. Josephus compai«l the Pharisees 
to the sect of the Stoics. He says that they Imd 
frugally, in no respect giving in to luxury, but that 
tliey follow'?*! tl«! leaiici^iiip of reason in what it 
had selected and Uansmitted as a good {Ant, zviii. 1, 
§ 3). Although there would be hypocritm among 
them, it would be uwMionable to charge all the 
Pitartsees as a body with hypocrisy, in the sente 
wherain we at the present day oaa the wont. 
'l"heymust Ik? rej^nioil as hanng been some of tb»j 
most imeu><« tornuili.-.tj» whom the world luu» evtr 
seen. It was alleged against them, on the highe>t 
spiritual authority, that they "made the word i f 
God of none effect by their traditions." This would 
l»e true in the larct^t .s^se, from the purest form 
of religion in the Old Tcatament being almost in> 
compotihfo with audi endleae Ibrau (we. vi. 8) ; 
but it was true in another sense, from some of the 
traditions being decidedly at variance with genuine 
religion. An analogy iMi been ptrfntcd out by 
Gei^-er tietwren the Phariws and our own Puritans ; 
and in MKne points there aie aniioubted feataii» 
af dmilarity, beginning even with their namee. 
Both were innovatora, both of them had repuMfcaii 
tendencies, and even in their zeal for reitgious 
education there was some resemblance. But here 
comparison oeiutea. In the moat ceaential points of 
religion they were ttol only not alike, htit they were 
directly ant^igouistic. — II. In regard to a luliire 

state, Josephus preaenta the ideas oi' the Phai isees 
In iudi a light to hit Oraek reMltrt, that whatever 

n terpretation his .ambiguous l.anguai;e mii^bt ]>os- 
&ibiy admit, he obviou2>ly would liavu pi^uced the 
impnmioo on Oreeks that the Pharisees believed in 
the transmigration of souls. Thus his statement 
respecting tiieni is, "They say that every soul is 
inptriihahle, but that the soul of good men only 
passes over (or transmigrates) into .mraher body, 
while the soul of bad men is chastiMNl by eternal 
punishment" (B. J. ii. 8, § 14). And Uiere art 
two pamagM in the Qoepeli whiiah might counten- 
ance thit Idea: one hi Matt sir. 3, when Herod 
the tetrareh is repre.'^ented as tliiiiking that Jesus * 
was John the Baptist risen from tlie dead (though a 
diflcrent ooloor la given to Herod'a thoughts in the 
corresponding pass;!;;e. I.iike ix. 7-0); and another 
in John ix. 2, whete Uie question is put to Jesus 
whether tlie blind man himself had fltoned, or hit 
peurents, that he was \x<n\ b!iiid ? Notwithst.iniling 
these passages, however, tliera does not appear to be 
»uflicient reatOB for doubting that the Fbarfaecs 1>e- 
lieved in a resurrection of th * Hi^n 1 verv mitch ia 
the same sense as the early ('iinstiau«. This is mo^t 
in accordance with St. Paul's statement to the chief 
prieita and ootincil (Acta xxiii. 6) ; and it is likewise 
almost hnplied hi Christ's teaching, which does not 
in L>t on the doctrine of a f\iture life its anything 
new fMatt. xxii. 30; Alark aii. 25; Luke xz. 34- 
36). On this head Che Hbhna it an illastialieB of 
the ideas in the Gospels, as distingnishel from any 
mere tnuutmigtatioiD of souls; and the pemliar 
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phrase, " the world to comet" tVequeotiy occurs in 
it.— III. In ttStnaOb to the opinioois of the Pharisees 
ooncemiog tlie fivedom of the will, a difficulty arises 
fivm the very prominent position which they occupy 
In the aooonnts of Josephus, whereas nothing vitally 
essential to the peculiar doctrines of the Pharisiws, 
teems to depend on those opinions, and some of his 
OpressioDs are (iieek, rather than Hebn>w. There 
were three sects of the Jews," he sajm, " which 
hnd different conceptions re^pectitisf human affairs, 
of which f-ne was calleil Ph.ii ir#es, tho s^'oDil Sft<i- 

duoees, and the third Ease a ei. The Phaiuees say 
that aoiM thinge, and not all tMafi, are th« work 

of t*»t(.>; hut that somothiiip' ar»- hi our own p.wpr 
to be and not to be. But tite l£4>».«nes declare tit&i 
Fate rulea dl thhige. mad that nothing ha|ipens to 
man ptoept by its decn*'*. The S;iiMui'*"»«, on the 
other hand, take away Fate, huliliug that it is a 
liUag of nought, and that human affairs do not de- 
pend u|>ou it ; but in their estimate all things are in 
the power of out-sclvcs, as being ounselves the causes 
of our good things, and meeting with evils through 
oar mm inconsitkntaoMa" (eonpu xviii. 1, § 3, and 
B. /. H. 8, § 14). In refemwe to this point, the 
opinion of (imflz (^G escfiicfite diT Jndi'n, in. n'^V] 
■eems not impivfaablet that the real difierencu be- 
tween the PbaHsees and SuldtioMa was at fint pi-ac- 
an>l p.ilitiofil. [SADDrCLES.]— IV. In n'tVi-.-nc..- 
to the spirit of pioaelytism among the Pharisees, 
there is iDdispvtaUe auihoritf ibr Vb» statement 
t!\;it it prevailed to a very great extent at the time 
ol Christ (Matt, xxiii. 15j ; and attention Is now 
called to it on aooonnt of its probable impoi tiim?^ in 
li;i\'inj jvived the wnv fi>r tiie f^uly ilitTiisioii of 
("liri>ii.uiily. Jfws at tiiu time of Chn.st hiiii be- 
cmue scattei-ed over the fairest poitions of the civil- 
ize<l world. On the day of Pentecost, Jews are said 
to have been assembled with one accord in oni- place 
at Jerusalem, ** from every region under heaven." 
Admitting that this was an Oriental hyperbole 
(oomp. John sxi. 25), there mmt have been some 
fourrlatioii tor it in tact. Now it is not uiilik>'ly, 
though it ciuinot be prot€d from Joaephua {Ant. 
XX. 2, § 3)f that mhsions and ofjpmiaed attempts to 
pn»1iK\' CMnvcisioiis, although unknown to (jrtrk 
philosophers, existed among the Pharisees. But, at 
any rale, the then exi^'ting i«gulations oreuetoms of 
5yi;jif.n^i(ss «\ffirih'«il firilifirs which do not cxi'it now 
t'iliioi m syiuig(»gtic8 or Cliristian churelies lor pi-e- 
s^'nting new views to a congregation (Acts xvii. '2 ; 
I.nkf iv. Itj\ Under sucii auspices the proselyt- 
iziiig spirit 01 the Phari»»cs inevitably stimulated a 
thirst fur iuquii'y, and accustomed the Jews to theo- 
logical controversies. Thus there existed precedents 
and famtHngdmimstances for effiirts to maVe prose- 
]ytp>, when the greatest of all niissionaiies, a .Tew hy 
race, a Pharisee by education, a Greek bj language, 
and a Roman dtisen hj birth, preadiing the 
tion of .Tr-us In tliujn' who for the most pail aliea^ly 
believed in the resurrection of tJie dead, controntcd 
the elaborate ritnal-S3rstem of the written and oral 
law by a pure spiritnnl lelipr.n : arid tJin.^f obtained 
the co-operation ni m-iny .h w > ihi niaelvesin breaking 
down every bai rirr U tw.ru J.-w, Pharisee, Greek, 
and Roman, and in cndeavounui: tn unite all man- 
kind by the bixitherhood of a coiumou Christianity. 

Fhar'osh. Elsewhere Parosh (Ezr.Tiii. 3). 

nur'par. The aecond of the two rivers of 
Dnmascus'*— >Abana and Pharpar-^llnded to by 
Naamau (2 K. v. 12). Tlic two principal streams 
m the dirtrict of J>anuucu« wet the JiarttJa and the 
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Awaj : — in fact, there ara no otiiera worthy of the 
name of ♦* river." There are good grounds ibr 
identifying the Burada with the Ah.kiia, and theie 
seems therefore to be no alteroatne but to consider 
the Awaj as being the Fhaipor. It takes its ri^ on 
the slopes <^ HemKiQ, some 5 or H mile> fitwi 
Jttm, done to a TiUaga called Amy, the name 
of which it bears during the first part of iSs counv. 
It then runs S.J£. hj Ktfr Hamoar and iSa**, 
but soon racoTtring itself by n tnm northwards, 
ultiniJitrl? cmis in the Dtihret Htjanch^ the mo>t 
southerly of the three lakes or swamp* of Domajcus, 
nearly dwf east of, and about 40 miles from, the 
th' : ii 1 tt which it st.'iitctl. 

Fhar zites, the. The dis>ceudant& of Piiarez, th* 
son of Judnh (Num. xxvi. 20). 

Phase ah. PASEAit 2 Nth. vii. 51). 

Phase lis. A town uu the coast of Asia Minor, 
on the confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, and coose* 
quently ascribed by the ancient writei-s aometiniei 
to one and sometimes to the other. Its oommerce 
was cnnsiiJerable in the sixth century B.C., for in 
tha reign of Amasis it was ou« of anoaberofGreek 
towns which carried on trsde asmewhat in the 

maimer <T the Han>oatii; cnut'eleracy in the luMdie 
ages. In later times Phitselis was distinguished as 
a resort of tlie Pamphylion and Cilicwn pirateb 
Piiast'Iis its<'lf st<K>l on a iwk of 50 feet 
elevation above the sea, and vas Joiiu-^l to the main 
by a low btkmns, m the nu l ii*' oi which was a 
lake, now a pestifemus mni>li. On the eastern sM» 
ot' thiti were a clotsed port and a n>Hdi>ti ad, unJ ou 
the western a lai-ger artificial harbour, formed by .1 
iivle nm otit into the sea. The rvmains of this 
in iv >till h*' traced to a considendde extent below 
thf Mil lai n ol' the water. For a time the Pha&«Iit*-« 
contined their relations with the Pamphylinns u 
the purposes just mentioned ; bat they subwequenily 
joined the piratical lea^^ue, and suireif<l la «i);ir.r- 
quenoe the toss of their independence and their tow^n 
lands in tiw war which was waged by the Ronuut 
i-Miisiil PuMius Servilius Is;iurictis in the ye.us 77- 
75 B.C. It is in the interval between the giowth 
of the Cillcian piracy and the Servilian expedition 
that the incidi'iitn r. latcd in the First Book of llaiy 
cabe<><i o*x;urreU (1 ilatc. xv. 2/1% 

Fhaa'irOll, the name ot" the h>_>ad of an Arab 
triN\ " the rhildren of Phasinw " (1 Maocis. 66;, 
del>' \te ! \>y Jonathan. 

Phas saron. Pashitr (1 Eidr. t. SS). 

Fhe^. [Phoebf..] 

Phem Ob. 1. See pHOENiGE, Phoenicia. IT. 
(Acts xxvii. 12), more properly PiiOESiX. Phenice 
in Actaxxrii. 12 is the name of • baren in Crete on 
tiie south coast, and the same was doabtfess deritvd 

t* ora the Gr.>elc word for the imlni-tree, wliioh Tht— 
^irastus says was indigenous in the i&land. Both 
Ptolemy and Strabo mentiea a town tlHNnix ; white 
Ptolemy alone mentions a haveo, of a simiLir nanv. 
Mr James Smith places Phenice at tlie modem Lutro. 

flMr'MttM, 1 Esd. Tiil. 69} s pBKisirm; 
oomp. I'zr. ;x. 1. 

Fber ezite, Fher'ezites .' Jud. r. 16; 2 L>d. i. 
21), Peiiizite, Perizzitcfl. 

Phi'oliol, chief captain of the army of Abimclcdi, 
king of the Philistines of Gerar m the davsof bc*)i 
Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) and Isaac (xxvi. 2f»J 
Josephus mentions him on the second oocasion only. 
On the other hand the LXX. intnidnoe Ahnnalb 
Al 1 . ;■■ tl I r i :i;p;uiion, on the first also. 

fliladnlphia. A town on tha o onl ancs oi Lydia 
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and PhiTs^ia OltMWauttieoe, built b7 Attalus II., ' Utcr writer, of the idea that Chiistinnitj unites and 
king of Peipimua. It WIS situated on tint lower equallMa in • higher mom thoM whom outwHixl 
slopes of Tmolus, on tiM Mtatbern aide of th« vallej ciroamstaoew haw a»jMiii(«d. He ^oca not impugn 

of the Ain'i-qlunl Son, a river which is probably the cilenial evidence. But, not to l, iivt' /lis tln^oiy 
lha Cogamoa of aottquUr, and tails into tha Wad^ j whoUj unciipportad. he sucgesta some linguistic oh- 
feAoKUM Hcnnoa) u Uia ncigfaboorhood of 8ar^ i Jeetiona to nrnl'a aothonMp of the letter, which 

/fdi^i (SarJis), about 25 milt's to the west of the nin<;t prono- i c^H TmfoiiinleJ nn l frivolous. 0 ir 
aite of Philadelphia. This Utter ia still represented Imowicxlgv r(!S}iei-ting the occasion and object of the 
hf • town caUed AJBaMMir^ (jeiltf of^;<>a). Its I letter we must derive trom declarationa or uifeiw 

pnces furnished by the letter it.^ lf. P.\i;i. so inti- 
mately connected with the masttir ami tljc .'-dvant, 
was anxious naturally to effect a reconcii.ati. ii 
between them. Plnul used his influence with One- 
simuA (in rer. 12) to induce him to returu to C<»> 
lossae, and place himself again at the di.tposnl of hi& 
nnater. Qn hia dejparture, Auil pat into his hand 
thb letter aa eridenoe that Oneahnua wni a true nnd 

ajiprovi-tl disfipit! of Chji>t, and entitled a-s such to 
Church. The locality continued to be subject to . be reoeired not as a sertrant* but above a servant, 
constant carthquakea, whidi in the time of Strabo as a brother in the fiiith, as the w pr wn tstlre and 

rendfn«d even the town-walls of Philadelphia unsife. equal in that resjK'ct of the A].xi>fl.' Jiiniself, nni 

woitiiy o( tile same consideration and love. Ho 
intercedes for him as his own child, proroiies report 
atioii if he had done any wrong, demands foi h in 
uot only a remission of all peualtics, but the im-]x 



elevati.>n is 9n*i feet above the sea. The reirioii 
around is highly volcanic, and geologically speakiug 
beleoga to the dktriot of Phrygia Qitacecaumene, 
on the western p-l£^e of which it lies. The original 
population of PliiliuJelphia seems to have been Mace- 
donian, and the national character to have been 
retained even in the time of Pliny. There was, 
bowerer, as appears from Rer. Ui. 9, a synagogue 
of Helenizing Jews there, aa well as a Christiiin 



The expense of repuntioa was coDstant» and hence 
perhaps the poverty of the menbers of the Christian 

Church (Kev. iii, 8). 

FhUftr'eheB. This word occurs as a {)roper name in 
A. V. in 2 Mhoc. viii. 82, where it is really the name tion of sympnthji ■ffectioii, « iinstfaui bratherhcK'd. 
of an oth V, " the commander of the cavalry." ; Such was tlie purfiose and such thn nrirumeut of the 
Phile mon, tlie name of the Christian to whom Epistle. The rMu/< of the append uuiitot be doubt4.>d. 
Flul addnssal bis Kpistle in behalf of Onesimus. It may be assumed from the chai'acter of Philemon 
He was a natire probably of Coloesse, or at all that the Apostle's intercession for Onesimus was not 

noavailing. Surely no fitting response to his plead* 
iiis^s for Out^im us could involve lesj> tlian a ce-vitiou 



age, as well ai» a oessatioa uf every tiling which 
violated his rights as • Christian. How ranch 

further than this an impartial explanati' ti of flio 
epistle obliges us or authurists us to go, has uot yet 
been settled by any very general coument of intsr- 
pieters. The Epistle to Ph lemon h ■> one p/>puliar 
feature — \U aestheticai char-M-tcr it nwv l>e termed 
— which distiiiguishes it from all theotW eptstleal 
The writer had ^teculiar ditlicultia* to overcome ; 
bat Paul, it is oonfimed, h.is shown a degiev of H>lf« 
denial and a t;u;t in dealing with thi-ro, which in 
being equal to the occasion could hardly be grmter. 
" " possibly a disciple of Ifymenaeus, 

Thn. ii. 17, and 



Ul 



eventi lived in that city when the Apostle wrote to 

him ; first, because One»imu.s was a Colfjcv-ian (Col 

ir, 9} ; and secondly, because Archi^Mis was a i of eveiy thuig opprenire and hai>h in his civil con- 
Colovfaoi (Cel. Ir. It), whom Pimt ■sio cia les with dition, m fiu* as it depended on Fhileroen to mitigate 

Philemon at the heginning of his I 'tnr ' Philem. 1, [ or neiitnilisc the evi^s of a leg^div^ .sy>fem of bond- 
2). It is relate! that Philemon Wcaiue biahop of 
Colossse, and died as n martyr under Nero. It is 
f rrdent from the letter to him that Philemon was a 
man of property and intluence, since he is repre- 
sented as the head of a numerous household, and ;i.s 
exercising an expensive lilj€r;ility towards his friends 
and the poor iu general. He w;is ijiJebt<:d to the 
Apostle Paul as the medium of his personal particip- 
ation in the Gospel. It is not certnhi under what 
circumstances they became Imown to each other. 
It is evident that on becoming a diseiple, he give 
no common proof of the sincerity and power of 
his Ihith. His ehsrseter, as shadowed Ibrih in the 
c}»istie to him. is one o f the noblest which the sacred 
record makes known to us. 
Vlilla'aMii, tta BptoO* of Tnl to. is ena of 

the letter tthe others are Ephesi:ins, Colossians, 
Philippi.tii*) which the Apo»tle wrote during his 
first captivity at Rome. The time wiieti Paul wrote 
may b« tixeil with much precision. The Apostle at 
the close of the letter ezpres)<e8 a hope of his speedy 
liberation. Presomiog, therefore, tliat he had good 
reasons for such anespectation, and that he was not 
disappehited in the twmit, we may condode that this 
letter was writtt'n by him :iliout the year a.d. (>'.', 
or early in A.D. 64. Nothing is wanting to confirm 
iSm fAnadieiiess tt the epibtle. The external testi- 
mony is unimpeachable. The Canon of Muratori 
enuroerate:^ this as one of Paul's epistles. Tertuiiian 
mentions it, and says that llarcioa admitted it into 
his colleHion. Or- '-n n id Eusebitis include it 
among liie uuiversaiiy ackuowledged wntini,'s ot 
the eaHy Chri.<itiaa times. Nor does the c])\si\e 
itself offer anything to conflict with thj> decHsinn. 
Baur would divest it of its historical ciiaracter, 



with whom he is .a.s.sociate<l 
who is named without him in au earlier £pt»tle 
(1 Tim. L 20). Waterhud condenses in a fi^ 
Knesi tl ? ■ iih^t ■•It e of nwny dissert. itious whii. I i have 
beea written wiiceuiiug their opinions, uii t liie sen- 
tence which was inflicted opaik at ItSSt one of the:ti. 
"They appear to have been peisons who ?,' :!ev. I 
the Scriptures of the 0. T., but misiiiteiprete I 
them, allegorising away the doctrine of the l(esui» 
rectioOf and reMlving it all into figure and meta- 
phor. The delivering ovei* unto ^latan seems lo 
have Iwn a I'omi ol" excommunication declaring the 
person reduced to the state of a heatiien ; and in 
tlm Apestollenl »ge it was accompanied with super* 
natural or miraculous effects upon liie '•o He-, of the 
persons so delivered." The uames of f'hiletus and 
Hymenaeus occur separately among thobc of Caesar's 
hottsehold whose relics hare bsen lemid in th« Co> 
lumbaria at Home. 

Pbllfy. 1. The father of Alex.nndcr the Great 
I'l 31)1" i ! : vi. '2}, king of Macedonia, U.C. 350- 
;Kifc>.— 2. A Phrygian, left by Antiochus Epiph., 
aad naka it the peiaooifiad JUnstntioo Ima aome I as i»T«m<r at Jernsalcm (e. M. 1 70), whero ha 

a ▲ 2 
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behaved with grtnt cruelty f'2 Mncr. v. 2?. vl. 11, 
riii. 8). He is commonly i lentiiie*! witli— -3. The 
foster-brother (2 Mixcc. ix. J'.* of Antiochiia Kpiph., 
whom the king^ upon hiidenth-bed appointed regent 
of Syria and gunrdinit of hi« »on Antio«hus V., to 
the exclusion of Lrsias (u.c, 164, 1 Maoc vi. 14. 
1p* .'^).<>4. Philip v., king of Uacedonia, B.C. 
230-179. Hb wide and raccnnftil cndcBToim to 
ftR'ntj^thtii Mvl til'' M.u .•■Innian dominion 

b-ougbt him into coutitct with the Romaos, when 
< Mj wert enfciiged in tiM critical ww w(tb Carthatce. 
fi\ 1 M.i. i:. viii. th" ile''(nt of Philip at Cynos- 
cepruiiiie (it.c. 197) i» c')upl<ptl with that of Perseus 
aaono of the m>b'»'»t triumphs of the Romans. 

Philip the Apostle. Tho f Hwpeln contain com- 
pa: atively scanty uutirfs of this disciple. il« is 
uit-ntional as Ijeing of Bethsaidt, thccitfof Andrew 
ait'l Peter (John i. 44), and flf^tmUj W9» Moong 
the Galibunn peasants of that district who flocked 
to hear the preaching of the Baptist. The manner 
in which St. John speaka of him, the repetitioo by 
him of Om yelfsame woids with vhich Andrvir had 
brought to Peter the C'-od news that the flirist li.icI 
H h^ appeared, all indicate ajpreriouf friendship 
with th« «om of Jom mod of Zebedee, and • omh 
s^ 'iuent participa'ion in their Mewianic hopes. The 
riuse uniou of the two in John vi. and xii. suggest^ 
that he nuij have owed to Andi-ew the tint tidings 
ill, it the hope hoil been fulHlled. The statement 
thul Je<ii» JfonnJ hire (John i. 43) implies a pre- 
vious Bceiwing. To him (irst in the whole circle 
of the fliM ;]v1f>s wen apoken the words so full of 
m^'aning, " IVllow we*' (Ibid.). As soon as he has 
learnt to know lii> M i-^fi', he i» f-.i;:er to coninnu.i- 
cate hii ditcoTcrjr to another who bad also ahare>i 
the «MiM expectatkot. H« apedcs to Nathanael, 
prob;iMv'>n hisarrivril in C:\n.i ^comp. John xxi. 2 , 
aa though they hiul not seldom oommuoeil together, 
of the intimations of a better time, of a dirine 
kingdom, which they found in thi^ir s^a h'-I Ix oks. 
We may well bf'Iicvc that he, Itke hi& fiHud, was 
an " Ismelile indeed in whom there was no guile." In 
the lists of thp twelve Apo-tl.s, jii the Synoptic 
Go»pels, Itis name is as unitoimly at the head of 
ihe MH-ond group of four, as the name of Peter i.* at 
that of the iir«t (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 14) ; and the facts recorded by St. John giro 
the reason of this priority, Philip ai pan mly wa-t 
among the firat company of diaciplea who were with 
the l^rd at the oomnMBoeimnt «f Hia ministry, at 
tlif m.irrinr*' of Cina, on Hi.« first app-Mrnm u .is a 
prophet in Jerusalem (John ii.). When John was 
east into prim, and the work of dertarinf the glad 
tidin'::s <if the kiiikjiloin i.vjuirr-<1 a n^w compnny nf 
presichers, uc nny btli<'\>' that he, iike hw com- 
panions and frien'is, received a new call to a more 
con.stant discipleship (Matt. iv. 18-22). When 
the Twelve were specially set apart for their office, 
lie was numbered among them. The tii>t tliree 
Goepdl tell oa nothing more of him individnally. 
St John, with hia duuiicteristfe fblneii of pcraooal 
remiiiimni cs, rt\-oiils n fi-w signiHcant utterances 
(John vi. 5-9, xii. 20-22, xiv. 8). other &ct 
eonneeted with the name of Philip if reooided in 
the ("!o<pcls. The ili>>e rcliiliim in which we havo 
Been him standing to the sons of Zeltedee and Na- 
fhnnael might leiul us to think of him as one of the 
two nnnamed Hisi iples in tlie list of ti^beiinen on 
the bea of Tibei iaa who meet us iu John xxi. He 
ia among the company of disciples at Jeru8.ilem 
ukir the AanBaioii (Aoto L 18)^ end en tite dAj of 
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Pentecost. After this all is uncertain and apocrr- 
phal. He is mentioned by Clement of Alexandra 
as having had a wife and children, and as hario<( 
xanctioned the marriage of hie da^ghten inatead oi 
binding them to rowa of dieatitTv am is lndade<! in 
t(ii» li>t iit'tiio-f w ho hftjl 1-^nie witn<*>* of Cill i^t iri 
their lire^ but had not died what was oommooly 
looked oo ns a nrnrtyr's death. Pelyenitea, hiahop 

of Ephesus, speaks of hini as h ir'nc; fillen nsl.'«'p in 
the Phrygian Hiempolis, aa having had two daughters 
who had grown old ttttmertied* and a third, with 
special .riTt^ of in>piratiAn, who ha 1 riled nt F,phe»as. 
There s^vm;.. howevtr, in th:s mt-iition of the ■Utugh'- 
ters of Philip, to be some Cfiiiiision between the 
A(x.stle and ^he Evangelist. Tlie aponyphal 'Acta 
I'iiilippi' are utterly wild and iiriiuutjc. 

Philii^ tt* XvtagdiSt The first mention of 
this name occurs in the eoooont of the dispute lie- 
tween the Hebrew and Hellenistic disdfdea in 
Acta vi. He is one of the Sovon appointed to »n- 
perintcod the daily distribution of food and alms 
and so to remove alt iojirfeion of |iartia1itr. Whe> 

fluT the iiflio' t'l wliirh he \vr\.s thtis .ip|»i'rit(-l pru e 

him the position and the title of a l>encon of the 
Chorch, or was spedal and extrtordiinarT in ita 

rharru'ler. must remnin nnr«»i t.iin. Tie .fli-r-hL-foiT- 
>>f Philip warrants tiie Uiicf, in any a.^, that his 
otliiv was not etmply that of the later IHaeanate. 
It is no gT'^at pr"S'tmpt on to think of him as con- 
tributing hardly It^ tiuui Stephen to the greut 
inoreoae of disciples wlUch followed on this freah 
organisation, as sharing in that wider* mne ex- 
pansive teaching which shows itself fbr the 6t*t 
tune in the i<i.itioti of the pioto-ni:ii t>. r, and in 
which he was tlte furefunoer of Su Paul, The 
pei^otioQ of whidi 8io1 was tiie leader must hare 
•.fop[i.'.I the "daily roinUtKitious " nf the rivinl.. 
Tiie teadters who had l»e«n most prominent were 
comp^ed to take to flight, and Philip was amoi^ 
them. It is notfi'ervMo that the city of Samaria is 
the tir*t of hi* sutiviiy (Acts viii.;. He is 

the precursor of St. Paul in his work, as Stephen 
had br«»n in his teaching. It falls to lii-t l.it, rather 
than to that of an Apostle, to take tiiat lir»t step 
in the victory over Jewish prejudice and the ex- 
ponsion of the Church, aooordiing to iU lord's com- 
mand. The scene whidi brings Philip and Simon 
the .Sorcerer into contact with each other, in which 
tlie magician has to acknowledge a power over 
nature greater than his own, is inteieathig, rather 
as belonging to the life of the heresiarcli than to 
thai of the Evangelist. This step is followed by 
another. He is directed by an angel of (he Laid to 
tak'' the mnd that 1*^1 down from .Tcnrvil'^m to 
i'ttun on the way to Kgy}>t. A diaitot p«U!«f» hy 
in which there is a man of another race, who»« 
complexion or whose diieaa showevl hfm to be a 
native of Ethiopia. The hi.«tory that follows is 
intere^tii^ as ene of the few records in the N. T. 
of the prooBM of taidividaBl eoovm skm , and one 
which we may btJieve Si. Lake obtained, during 
his residenro at Cai^saieii, from the Evaniri'lr^t hiiii- 
self« A brief sentence tells us that Philip contin- 
ued his work as a pnacher at Aaotns (Ashdod) 
ami anioim tht? other cities tli;it hail fonnerly 
longed to tiie Philistines, and. following the coast- 
Une> came to Cfceiaiea. Hoe for a Tesg period, 
not than eighteen or rinpteen years, we lo*« 
sight of him. The last gUmpse of him in the N. T. 
is in the account of St. nnl'a jMmey to Jera- 
It is to his boMw «i t» «tta wdl kapwn to 
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them, that St. Paul and h\n companions tnrn for 
shelter. He has fom daufht«rs. who pdsaee the 

gift of pronhrtic uU«ranre. :iii4 who apparently 
gire themselv«« to the wuik of teaching; instead ot 
entering on the life of home ( Acts xii. 8, 9). He 
iM visited by the prophets and elders of Jerusalem. 
Uue ttadition places the scene of his death at Hie* 
ntfxtlis in Phrvgia. According to another, lie die-l 
Bisliop of Trail**. The hooae Id which be and bis 
(!nH*:h*er8 had Ifred was pointed eot to tlivdleft in 
til" : :ir'" I .li'- 'ime. 

Philip Herod L, IL [Hebod.] 

FIliUp^jpL A dty of Muedooia, abent nine ullei 

finni tli<> M'ri, to tlif N.W. of tlit- i'ilund of Thaaos, 
which it twelre miles distant from its port Nea- 
polis, the modem Kmalla. It Is ritnated Id a 
plain Vtwppn the nirc;»*^ of Pnni:r»*»;is and Haenuis. 
6t. Paul, when, on hiii Hrst visit to Macedonia in 
wmfuay wHh Silas, he embwrked at IVon, made a 
stniight run to Somothrace, and from thence to 
Ncipolis, which he renchMl on the second day (Acts 
xvi. 11). This was hiiilt on a rocky promontory, 
oo the western side of which is • rowUtead, fumish- 
Itt? a safe refuge tnm the Eterian winds. The town 
i- l ilt ofT f;i)in the interior by a steep line of hilk. 
anciently called Symbolum, oonoected towards the 
N.B. with tlM westen cstKwity of Hannin, and 
fownr.Uthe S.W„ less continuously, with tbp invKtPm 
extremity of Pauj^etis. A steep tiiu;k, tolicnving 
the oonrse of an ancient paved road, leiuU orer 
Symbolum to Philtpp:, the solitary |ki<s Ijciiii; about 
1600 feet aboTe the sea-levei. Iktwecu the foot 
af Symbdlum wd dwritnof Philippi, two Turkish 
eemcterics un pnieecl, the grtTestones of which are 
all derired from the mins the andcnt city, and 
in the immediate neighbourhoo*.! of th»? one first 
reached is the Btodera Turkish riUa|;e Bvtiniii. 
Thix Is the nearert Tillage to tte andent rains, 
which .irf> not at the present time inhahit-d at all. 
The PhiJippi which 8t. Paul visited was a Itoman 
eolony (bonded by Augustus, and thercuMim which 
>trew the ground nr" no donbt derirH from that 
city. The estaUisiimeut of i'hilip of M;u«donia 
was prolMihly not exactly on the same site. Philip, 
when he acquired po«tiie«ion of the site, fotiiid thi'if 
a town named Diittit or Datum, which was in all 
{Wobabihty in its origin a factory of the Phoenicians, 
who were the Hrst tliat worked the goht-minea in 
the mountains here, as In the neighboormg Husne. 
The proximity ct tin- ;;:oM-inin<> wits of coui-m' tin* 
origin of so large a city as Philippit hut the plain 
in which it lice ie of titraordinary ftriillty. The 
p<i>it:on tuo on the in:iin mad frnco itome to 

A«ui, the Via Kgitutia, which from Thetialouiita 
to Constintinople followed the same course at tlie 
existing post-road. The niins of Philippi are vorr 
ext«"usire, but present no striking feature eictpt 
two g:iteways, which are coTisidiMtd to b(>long to 
the time of Claudius. Traces of an amphithenti-e, 
the.itre, or stadium — for it does not clearly appear 
which— are also risible in the direction of the hills 
on the HX. side. Inscriptions both in the Latin 
and Creek Lmgua^es, but more generally in the 

f bilippiaaa, Epiatle to the. 1. The lanonical 
ttitboritjr, Pauline authorship and integrity of this 

Epistle wcrr tinnninion-Iy ackiiowledgc<J up to th* 
end of the IWth century. Mamion (a.i>. 140) in 
the earliest known Canon held common ground with 
the Church touching' the ntithoiity of iTiis KpVfle: 
it appears in ttie Muratorian Fiagmcot j among the 



*« acknowledged " boolt^ in Eusebius ; in the lists 
of the Council of I.ao<li( en, A.D. 365, and the Synod 
of HipjH), 3P3 ; tuid in all sulis^vjUfiit li»tfc, as well 
as ia the I'eshilo and later versions. Kyrn ron- 
teraporary evidence may be claimed lor it. Pinlip- 
pian Christians who had contributed to the coli«i> 
tions for St. Paul's suppeit at Rome, who had been 
ojc and ear-witnesses of the return of Kpaphroditus 
aiid the fiist readiof of ^ Paul's Epistle, may 
have been still aliTe at PhilippI when Polycarp 
wiot<? l A.li. 107) Ii tter to them, in which (rh, 
2, 3) he refers to bt. Paul 's Epistle as a well-known 
dietinetiott bdongtng to the PUlipfdu Church. It 
is ) t ^ iu$ St Paul's by Irenaeiis, Clement of 
Al'-xandria. and Tertullian. A quotation from it 
(Phil. ii. 6) is found In the Epistle of the Churches 
of l.voiis and Vienne, A.D. 177. The testimonies 
of la,ler writfiTs xvc innumerable. But l. C. liaur, 
followed by Schwcglcr, has argued from the phrase- 
ology of the Epistle and other internal nuu-ks, that 
it is the work not of St. Paul, but of some Gnostic 
forger in the 2nd century. 2. Where vrUten. — 
Theoonstant tradition that this Epistle was written 
at Kooie br St. Phkul in hit eaptiTity, was impugned 
first hy 0»Nler fl731\ who, disregarding the fact 
that tiie Apostle was in prison (i. 7» 13, 14) when 
he wrole^ imagined that he wat ai Cerintii t and 
then by Paukis (1799), Schuls (1820). P^tt-pr 
11837) and Killiet (1841), in who«e opinion the 
EpMn wat written d«Bdng the Apostle's confine- 
ment at Cnfsarfa (Acts xxiv. 23); but the n for- 
ences to the "palaa'" (praetorium, i. 13), and to 
** Caesar's household," iv. 29, teem to point to 
Rome rather than to Cnesarea. 3. Whm writUn, 
— Assuming then that the Epistle was written at 
Rome during the imprisonment mentioned in tlie 
last chapter of the Acta, it may be shown from a 
single iaot diat it oonU not IniTe been written loog 
before the tnd of tlie two years. The distress of 
the Philippians on account of EpaphiwUtus' sickneso 
was known at Rome when tlie Epiette wits written ; 
St. Luke was abi^ent fiom Home ; and lastly, it is 
obrious from Phil. i. 20, tnat St. Paul, when he 
wrote, felt his posilioii to lit Tery critioal, and we 
know tliaf it Vx-came roon* prccariotii* as the two 
ytaiis drew to a close. In A.D. Ii2 tiie iii£imous 
Tigellinus succeeded BuiTUS the upright I*raetoriau 
pniefect in the charge of i>t. Paul's person ; and the 
mariiage of Poppaea brought his imperial judge 
Miidfr an influence which, it'exertel, was liri>tiii- to 
St. Paul. Assuming that St. Paul's acquittal and 
rdeaae took place In 68, we may date the Epistle 
to the rhili|tpians early in that ye.-ir. 4. T?ie 
vriter't acqiktintaace tct'M the J'hilij/pians. — St. 
Pknra osraieiion with Fhilipfd was of a peculiar 
rhatactt-r, which s^ave rise to th<» writing of this 
tijrtbtle. St. Taul entered its Walls, A.D. 52 (Acts 
zri. 12), accompanied by Silas, who had been with 
liim ^^1M'* he sfjufei! frnm Antux^h.and by Timothy 
aiid Luke, wht.m he h.\d atttjwards attached to 
himself ; the former at Derbe, the latter quite re- 
cently at Troas. There, at a greater distance from 
Jemsalem tlmn any Apostle had yet penetrated, 
the long-restiained enei-gy of St. Paul was ai:aiii 
emplored in laying the foundation of a Christian 
Chnreh. Philippi was endeared to St. Pavl. not 

only by the ho'-pitality of Lyilia, the dtv>p -ivrii- 
patiiT of the converts, and the rrmju-kable miracle 
whidi aet a teal on hit prcadiing, but ilso by the 
successful c\p\ d-n of his mi«nonary activity after 
a long suspense, and by the happv ooosequeuces of 
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hi« undaunted endurance of ignominies, which re- 
mained in his memory (Phil. i. 30) after the long 
iotcnml of deren yean. Leartoii; Timothy :uid 
Ltike to wat«h orer the infant Church. Pn'ul and 
Sllius went to Tnosjalcn ca (1 Tlu*>s. ii. 2), whither 
they were followed bj the alms of tba Pbilifpiaos 
(Pwl. ir. 16), and theno» aoathwirdi. Tie next 
fix jrrns of tiis life an' h lilnnk in our record*. At 
the end of that period he is found again (Acts xx. 
G) at PhflipiH,r->Aft«r tlw lapaa of fiva yean, spent 
chi»"flr at Corinth ari'l Kplicsus, St. Paul, pst-flping 
fn<m the incensed woi hliippci-^ of the Ept)ei>t«ku 
lliana, jmmri throt^h Macedonia, a.d. 57, on his 
way to Gr«Mvc, accompani(Hl by the H^iliesinDs Ty- 
chicus aiiu Trophimus, and probably v^itud Philippi 
for the second timo, and was there joined by Ti- 
motby. He wrote at Philippi his leooiid Kpistla 
to the Corinthians. On returning firom Greece 
'Acts XI. •}■;. hf again liniini a r^Ai^t^ among his 
faithful Pbilippians, where he spent some days at 
Enter, A.D. with St. Lake, who aeeempanleil 
him wlicn Ik' srtilwl fiom Neapolis. Oiiee more, in 
his Roman captivity (a.D. 62) their care of him 
reviv.Hl ag^. They weat Epaphraditos, bmring 
their alms for the Apostle's suppoii, and ready also 
to tender his pei>onal service (Phil. ii. 25). 5. 
Axjpf and contents of the Eptdle. — St. Paul's aim 
in writing is plainly tliis: w lnlc arkiiowledgiiig tlie 
alms of the rhilippian<i mni tlie jm^i-soikU seiviccs of 
their mesitenger, to give them somo inronaatkio re- 
specting his 9wa oendition, and some ad nee respect- 
inf ibein. After the inscription (i. 1-2) in which 
Timothy as tlu- "secouJ father of the Cimrcli \* 
^iucd with Paul, he sets forth his own condition 
(i. d>26), hia prayen, eare, and wbim fin- hia Phf- 
lippians, with the troubles anil um ertalnty of his 
imprisonment, and his hope of eventually seeing 
them afu'n. Then (i. 27-ii. 18) he exhorts them 
to tho"^?" partiriilar virtii«>s which he would rejoiro 
to Bee litem practising at the present time. He 
hones soon to hear a pood report of them (ii. 19- 
80), either by sending Tinoothy, or by going him- 
adf to them, as he now sends Epaphroditus whose 
diligent service is highly* commeudi-d. llevertiiig 
(ill. 1-21) to the tone ot joy which rune throoKb 
the prwcdini; deacriptlons md whortatio ns aa in 
i. 4, 18, 2.-.. ii. 2, It;, 17, 18, 28— he bids them 
take heed that their joy be in t/,e Lord, and warns 
thcaifaa he had oAea pre^ously warned them (pro- 
K'lhly in hi.s last two visit.s;, n^iiiist admitting 
ittQerant JwiaiMiig teachers, the t«iKitfUcy ot whoi,e 
doctrine was towards a Tain confidence in mere 
earthly thing,* ; in contrast to fhi.s, hi- iohorts them 
to follow Itiiu in placing lluju tj ust humbly but 
entirely in Chriat, and in pressing forward in their 
Cbmtian ooone, with the Kesunectiou-day coo- 
alantlr before their minds. Again (iv. 1-9), ad- 
verting to thijir positiMi in the midst of unbelievers, 
he beseeches them, even with personal apptala, to 
ht finn, united, joyful In the Loid; to be fuU of i 
prayer and peace, and to !i i f i i h a lif.- as must ^ 
approve itself to the moi-al aeuse of all men. Lastly 1 
(Ir. lO.J.V , he thanks then for the eoDtribatloB| 
aent by K| <aphroditus for his support, and condudes ' 
with salutations and a benediction. 6. Effect of 
the Epistle. — We have no aoooant of the reception 
of this Epistle by the Philippi.ms. E.tcopt doubtful 
traditions that Erastos was their lirst bishop, and 
with Lyuia and Pormeiias was martyred in thrir 
city, nothhig ia reooidcd of them foi the next forty- 
four jenh Sump though wa cannot trace the im- 
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BKiiiatc efifect of St. Paul's Epistle on the Philip* 
pians, yet no one can doubt that it contributed tc 
form the chararter of their Charch« as it was in 
the time of Polycarp. H is evident from Polycarp's 

Epistle that tlie Church, by iIk* pace of i>od aaJ 

the guidanoe of the Apostle, had passed through 
those triale of whidi 8t Faol waned it, and had 

not gone back from the high degree of Christian 
attainments which it reached under St. Paul's oni 
and writt«i teadiing (Polyc i., iii., is., xi.). 7. 
The Church at Hcttw.— The state of th»? Church at 
iwome shouM be cou.siderel befoie eut«a*mg on the 
study of the Epistle to the Philippians. Something 
i.s to bf> leariml of its condition abiput A.I). r>8 t'rom 
the KpistJc to the Roumus, about A.U. t>l fjom AcU 
xrviii. St. Paul's presence in liome, the freedoa 
of speech allowed to hhn, and the panonal freedom 
of nia Mlow-labouiera woe the meana of infonng 
t'resh missionniy activity into the Church rhil. i. 
12-14). U was in the work of Christ that 
idiroditna waa worn out (it. SO). 8. Giaraeter* 
istic feai'iret of the Fpistlc. — Strargrdy fiii; of Jaj 
and thanksgiving amidist adversity, like tiie Apostle's 
midnight hymn irom the depth of his PMUppiaii 
dungeon, this Epi.'-tle went forth from his prison at 
liome. In most oLlier epistles he writes with a 
suhtained effort to insU'uct, or with, sorrow, or with 
indignation; be is striving to supply imperfect, or 
to correct erroneous tentiuiig, to put down scan- 
dalous impurity, or to heal schism in the Church 
which ha addiwaei. But hi this Epistle^ though 
he knew die Philippiane Hitimntely, and teas net 
hlmd to th" faults and tt>nilenc.es to f.iuU <'f M'me 
of them, yet he mentions no evil so chai^teristic of 
the whole Chnreh as to call for general 
his fvirt, or ameiidniPnt on theirs. Of all his Epis- 
tles to Churches, none has so little of an oAicial 
character as thfa^ The Epistle to ttie Philippiant ia 
fcjund in nl! the principal uncial m.nnuscripts, viz. 
ni A, B, C, 1>, E, I?, O, J, K. In C, however, tiie 
verses pieceding i. 22, tod tiuM ftllowkig iii. b, 
are wanfimT. 

Philia tia (Heb. Peletheth). The word thus 
translated ;in Ps. Ix. 8, Ixwii. 4, c\-iii. 9) is in 
the onginal identical with that elaewhere tendered 

Phil'istineB. The origin of the Philistines is no- 
where exprmly stated in the Bible; but as tiic 
prophets describe tiwn u **the PhilisUnea from 
Cuplitor" fAm. i.t. 7), and "the iTmiwmt of tl»e 
mautime di»tnct of Caphtor" ^Jcr. xh ii. 4), it is 
primd facia pix>bable that they wei-e the Caph- 
torin"- wl.icli came out of Cajihtor " who cij-iflled 
Ujc Avim (Vora tlieir temtory and occupied it in 
their place (Deut. ii. 28), and that these again were 
tiie Caphtorim mentioned in the Uotaic genealogical 
table among the deaoendanti of Mixnnin (<*en. x. 
14), But in e>tabli.>-hing tliis conclusion i^rt.un 
difficulties piesent themaelres : in the first place, it 
is obeerrahle that fa» Oen. z. 14 tin Philistinee aia 
connected with the Casluhim ratlier than the Cii; h- 
torim. The clause seems to hare an appropnut« 
naaoinf hi fta preawt poeiti<m: it koks like an 
inteiTtoUtion into the original document witli the 
view of explaining when and where the name Phi- 
listine was first applied to the people whoao pvoiNr 
aj'jvcllation was CaplitoHm. But a second and mora 
serious ditllculty aj ises out of the language of the 
Philistines : for while the Caphtorim were H an tic, 
the Philistine language is held to have been Sbemitic* 
The difficulty arismg oat «f tha qnaatMW «f kn^ 
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fuage maj be met bj aiwuDung either that the 
Ciphtoriin adopted tite hoguage of tlie eoiiqtt<>ix->i 
Avim, or tliat they diverged from the Ilamitio i 
atocic at a jieriod when the dintiactive features of 
Hiunitifln aiid Sbmitism mn yet ift embiyo. A 
third objection to tlielr Eg7|>tinn origin is raised 
from the application of the tei-m " uocircumcised " 
to them (1 Sam. zrS. 26 ; 2 Sam. i. 20), wheivas 
the Egyptians were rin umrii^xl (Hei iKl. ii. 
But thi» objection L iuiswciwi by Jtr. ix. 25, 2t.i, 
where the Kin)e teitn is in liome «enae applied to the 
Egyptiana, however it he reooodied with tlie 
Atatemeot of Herodotm. The next qoerfion tiiat 
arifees relates to the early movements nf the Phi- 
listine*. It haa been very genenlly aaaumed of 
late yeu» that CS^>htor repreKnta drete, and that 
the Philistines mij^iated from that i^lnnl^. either 
directly or through Hgj'pt, into Palestine, 'litis 
hypotbede preaappoeea the Shemitic oHgin of the 
Phili:itines. Moreover, the name CajOitor can only 
be identiHed with the Egypti.ui CAiptoii. But tlie 
Cntail origin of the Philit>tii.fs h:a been deduced, 
not to much from the name Oiphtor, as from that 
of the Cht tethites. Thin name in its Hebrew form 
bears a cJom resemblmioe to C: etc, and is rendtnvd 
Cretaae in the LXX. Bat the nert ooincidcnce of 
the namea cannot pan for much without eonw eor> 

roborative testiinonv. Without tliei^forc ;u>.sertin^ 

that migmtioos may not have taltea place fitmi 
Crete to PhiUstia, m oold that the evideooe ad- 

dnce.1 to prove tliat they Jil^ 's in>ti(71cient. The 
last point tu be decided iu coiutexiuu w^ith the early 
bi^torr of the Philti>tiDes is^ the time when thcy 
S4^Ued in the land of Caiman. If we were to re- 
strict ourtelve.s to the Btat4ements of the Bible, we 
ahould conclude that thia took place before the time 
of Abraham: lor tlicy are noticed in his day as a 
{mstonU tribe in the neighbourhood of Gerar (Gen. 
xsi. 32, 34, xxri. 1, 8). The int«r\al that elapsed 
between Atmham and Uie exodus seems sofficieut 
to allow (m the alteratfaa that took phioa in the 
position of the Philistlufs, and their transformation 
tiom a pastoral tribe to a settled and powerful 
nation. Bat aoch a tiow ha* not met wim accepts 
anoe among modem critit"*, jxirtly btcjius*? it l«?a\ e^ 
Uie migratioas of the Philistines wholly unouii- 
nected with any Itnown hittoncal event, ud pai-tly 
tecause it dres not serve to explain the gi'eat in- 
crease of their power in the time of the Jiidgosi^. 
To meet thcae two requirements a donble migration 
on the part of the Philistine, or of the two bi'^nches 
ot' tiiat nation, has been tiUgi;ested. The view adopted 
by Movers is, that the Philistines weit> earned west- 
ward firom ^lestine into Lower Kgypt by the 
atraun of the Hyksoe movement at a period euhae* 
qiient to Abraham : from K^'yjtt tlit y p.asstil to 
Crete, and returned to Palestine io the early period 
ofthoJnd^ tliit is tooonaiatont with the Dotioee 
in Jashua. Ewald, in the second edition of his 
GiiSiihkJUe propounds the hypotheua of a double 
immigration from Crete, the iirst of which took 
plate in tlie ant i-ikitriarchal ]»?titxl, ns a consoqtifncc 
either of the Cawuuuti^h settleuieut or of tiie liy kso^ 
movement^ the second in the time of the JtM^es. 
We cannot regard the above views in any oUier 
light than as specuUtions, built up on very slight 
data, and unsatisfactory, inasnmch as they fail to 
neoodte the statements of Scripture. One point 
can, we think, he aitiaftetorily tbown, vis., that 
the hypothesirs of a second immigration is not needed 
in Ofder to account for tlie growth of the Philietijie 



}K>wer. Their geographical poaitioo and their rela» 
tione to neighhoarin]^ nationi will aeooont for it. 

IkHween the iitiu-s of Abraham and Ji^liua, the 
Philistines hod changed their quaiten, and iiad ad* 
vanoed northwnida into the Sbephdah or plain of 
Phili&tin. Thie plain ha» been in all ages remark- 
able ibr the extreme richue«e ot its toil ; ha Heldu of 
standing corn, its vineyards and oliveyards, are in« 
ciilfntally mfntir T fd in Scriptuie (Jixli;. iv. 5 ■ , 
and iu time ot' lariiine tilt' laiui of the Phihstiuea 
was the hope of Palestine (2 K. viii. 2). It WM 
also adapted to the growth of military power; for 
while the plain itself permitted the use of wai*- 
chaiidts, which were thi; chief arm of offence, the 
occaaioual elevations which rise oot of it odiired 
Mcare eitm tot towna and trttoogliolda. It was, 
morfover, a wmnieicial eoimtry; fVoiii its |>osition 
It muiit liave lieen at all times the great thorouglt- 
fare between Phoenida and Sjrria in tiie north, end 
Ejjypt and Aiabia in the south. The PhiU^tine^^ 
prubably poasessed a navy; for they had (ions 
attached to Gaza and Ashkelou ; the LXX. speaks 
of their ships in its veision of Is. \i. 14: and 
they are repi-esente^l as attacking the E^yptiuns 
out of 6hi]K. They had at an ««i*ly period 
attained proficiency in the aits of peace. Their 
wealth was abundant (Judg. xvi. 5, 18), and they 
aj'posir in all re?|)eL-ts to have been a }no^J>orolI!* 
people. Poe&eeaed of auch eiemeote of power, the 
Philietinei had attained m the timeof the Jodgw 
an important position nttioi:g fiL^tem nations. About 
B.C. 1209 we tiud them engaged in successful war 
with the Sidonians (Justin, xviii. 3). About tllO 
■^-mio y>»?rio(l, but whrtfier before or after is «n<vr- 
taiii, iJiey were engaged iu a naval war with l\a- 
meses ILL olk£gjpt» Ui conjunction with other 
Mediteiranenn nations. And now to recur to the 
Biblical naiTative:— The territory of tlie Philistines, 
having been once occupied by the Caiuwnites, foi-med 
a portion of the pramiaed laod, and was assigned to 
the tribe of Jodah (Jodi. xt. 9, 12, 45-47). Ko 
jiorfion, however, of it was conquen-*! in the life- 
time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 2^ and even after bis 
death no penmnionl tooqaeit waa efleeted (Jodg. 
iii. 'S), thmigh, on the authcnty of a somewhat 
duubtful pasMtge, we ore intbmi«»l tluit tite three 
cities of Gaza, .'\>hkeion, and Ekron wero taken 
(.Tudg. i. 18). Tlie PhilisUi>(», at all evnits, soon 
recovered thtse, and commenocd an a^i;iessive pulicy 
against the IsraditM, by which tliey gained a com* 
plete ascendancy over theitt. Individual heroee 
were raised up from time to time whose achieve- 
ments might Well kindle patriotism, sucl) as Sham- 
gar the aou of Aoath (Judg. iii. 31), and still more 
Sonwon (Judg. xiti.-xri.): bat neither of theae men 
si)i<<t-dtHl in jiernianentlv throwing off tlic yoke. 
Under Eli there was an organised but unsuccessful 
reiifianoo to the eneraachmenta of the Philletineek 
who were met at Aphek (1 Sam. iv. 1). The pro- 
duction of the ark on this occasion denioustratca the 
gnatnoH of the emergency, and it& lo-s marked 
the lowest depth of IsnierN depiu !.itio;i. Thp next 
actiou took plac« under Sxunut'i'b ieiuicibiiip, and the 
tide of success turned in Israel's fax'our. The Israel- 
ites now attributed their {wst weakness to their 
want of tioity, and they desired a king, with thff 
special object of leading thorn agains-t tlie toe (1 Sam. 
viii. 20). As soon as Saul was |ire]med to throw 
off tho yoke, he ooenpicd wi^ hw army a poritloD 
at Michrnash, commanding tl i <'ptile« leading to 
the Jordan TaUey» and 1^ heroic son Joaatbaa 
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gave the aigiial for a rising by overthrowing the 
pillar which tht Philistines had pWd there. The 
challenge wa^ no ppted ; the Phibstines invaded 
the cpuli.il (lisliitt with an immeniic force, and, 
luTing dislodged fniul from Michmash, occupied 
it th«»aelves, and tent forth pradAtorj binda into 
ih* mrroiinding conntrr. The hmiiim diortly 
Rft'T t'sok up a {»isitif>n on the oth'-r >l^o of the 
iiirioe at G«b% and, arailiog thctnaelvea of tht ooii- 
fasioB oooMquent nfion J«aalh«o*s Mag ftat, in- 
flicted a tienicndous ulniighter upon the enemy 
(1 Sam. xtii. tiv,}. No attempt wna n»d« hj thie 
FhlliictbM to ngain tl>eir Mipiemncf fbr Abotit 
twenty-fivp vm™, aiid the sreiie of the next content 
shows the aiu»re»i strength of the two parties: it 
was no loneer in the centtal country, but in a i-avinc 
leading down to the Philiitioe plain, th« Tillejr of 
Klah, the position of whtdi is about 14 miles 8.W. 
of Jaiisalem: on this occasion the jtiowe?** of young 
JMnd Mcored aucocaa to Itnwl, and th« (m wna 
pomnd to th» gntM of Oath mi Bkron (1 Swn.' 
xrii.). Tin- jwwff of th<' Plii!i-.tiri<«i was, however, 
atlll intact on their own territory. The boider 
vnrftra wm eentlniMd. Hm aome of the next con- 
fiii t w IS l*ir to tho north, in the v.ill(»y of F,>'!n\( Ion. 
The battle on thj> oi (-n;«!nn pit>ved tii.-»rt&trMU» to tl>c 
IwMlttes: Sral himv If ^ned, and the Philtsthies 
j>e«etratel across the J.Tilai,. and <T<x5ip)pd the for- 
saken cities (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7 j. On the appoint- 
ment of Darid to be king ^ver the united trilw, 
the Philistine:) attempted to counterbalance the 
adrantnge by an attjick on tlie persoq of the 
king; th-y th'iefore pein'tinti i into tlic valley of 
Kepbaina, S.\V. of Jeruaaiem, and erea pushed for- 
wiira nn admneed poat na far m B«th1«li«m (1 Obr. 
xi. ITj. Das ill f\v ii-<' atl.Kk>>i! tbt-in at tlie foimer 
apott and on each occnsion with signal suocm, in 
th« fint CRM cspturing thdr images, la die neend 
pur*uit>g them •* fit)ra Geba until thou come to 
C.:»xer" (2 Sam. t. 17-25; 1 Chr. xitr. 8-l(>). 
Ilencefortil tbo Itfaelites appear as the aggresaon*: 
al<o«t seven years after the def.':it at Kt>phaiin. 
David, who had now consolidated his ]>ower, at- 
tacked them on their own soil, and took Oath with 
ito depandencies (1 Chr. xriii. 1), and thus fac- 
QOvAhiff to oat intorpreteilon of the ohacure expre»> 
aion Methec-aiviiiiiih " id 2 S.im. viii. 1 ) «« he took 
the ano-hridle out of the haud of the Philiatinei," 
or (aeeoniing to another) "he teak tiw hridle of t]ie 
metropolis out of th<^ harnl of the Pl)ilistines"— ■ 
meaning in either case that their asoeudancy was 
utterly brokm. Th« whofe of PhOistin wna in< 
eluded in Solomon's emftiro. The division of tht- 
empii-e At Solomon's Utath was. favourable to the Phi- 
listine cause: Kehobonm swurcd binis^if agatn^it 
them by fortifying Gath and other dtiea borderiii;^ 
on the plain (2 Chr. xi. 8) : the Israelite monardi* 
w>Ti' l itlier not rt [trudent or not so powerful, for 
they allowed the Pbiliatinct to ffet hold of Gib- 
bethon (1 R. xr. 87, xir|. tS). Jodah meanwhile 
had loat th- tnl>ute '"2 Chr. xvii. 11). The in- 
creaaing weakness of the Jewish toonarcby aiid«r th« 
•fttodtaof Haxad kd totiMreeoreijof Gath,ir1ii«fi 
was aAerwnixb dismantled and probably t^^rivitl 
by Czziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 6 ; 2 K. xii. 17). We have 
reason to suppose that the Philii-^tinea were kept hi 
subjection until the time of Ahax (2 Chr. xxviii. 
18). A few y«irs later the Philirtines, in conjunc- 
tion with the Syrians and Aiutyrians, and perhaps 
«a the MbjecUdliea of the Utter, carried on a series 
•f attodii 00 tho kiogdon of laxnel (Is. iz. 11, l^J. 



Ht>zekiah funned an alliance with the Kj^yptiios, t» 
a counterpoise to the Assyrians, and the p^sessim 
of Philistia became heocetbrth the tuniing-point of 
the struggle between the two ^rmi empii-es of the 
Hast. The Aasynans under Tart«n, the general of 
Saigon, nnada an expeditko ngain^t Egypt, aud took 
Amfld, as the key of thnt country (Is. xx. 1, 4, 5). 
Under Sei.n;M h»"rib Philistia was again the scene of 
important operationa. The Aasyiian utprenau-y 
wna rertoroA by Baar4uiddoB, mi it M«na prabable 
that th*» Assyrians lYfa'nf'i their bold on \shdi>'I 
until it^ < Jipture, after a long eiege, by Piwimme- 
tiehns. It was about this time that Phdiskia was 
ti-nvei>ed )iy a vast Scythian honle o«i their way to 
EgypL The Ki^yptian ascendancy was not as yet re- 
established, for we find the mti king. Neco, comj»elle<i 
to besiege Gain oo bis return from the battle of 
MegkUo. After the death of Neco, the contest wa* 
Wi" \vt>>i between the Kpyptians ami tho < haldaeant 
under Kebocfaadnezxar, and the result was npxxaUy 
dittstitMM to the PhflistlneR. The **oM faativd** 
tliaf the P!i;li--titi<>s lH)re t<i the .Tt-ws wa* PxhiMffsl 
tn acts of hostility at the time of the Babjlooish 
cnptivfty (Es. xsr. 15-17): but on the retam iKb 
wxs somewhat ahattv!, for some of th'' ,I'-w< Tnarir • 
Philt»Une woni' M, to the great Maivlal of tiieir 
rulers (Neh. xiii, 23, 24). From this time the 
history of Philistia is absorbed in the struggles of 
the neighbouhug kingdoms. The Utext Doti<vs 
of the Philistines as a nation, occur in 1 Mace, 
iii.-v. With regard to the institutioaa of the Phi- 
listines oar Information is tctt scaiity. The firo 
chii t' i itif-i lia i. as i^ily as the days of Joshua, ci>n- 
stituted themselves into a ronfrderacy, restricted, 
however, fn all probability, to isattct* of oAoco 
and defi rifv. Each wan lui ier tlif goremment of a 
prince whose oflicial title was $eren (Josh. xiii. 3 ; 
Judg. fK. 3, Ac.), and ocq ri ondly wir (1 Sam. 

xriii. f^O. T.tix. f? i. luu h town j-rfi>f;<-^^s*-.t its own 
territory. The Philiitiises appt.-ar to have bw 
deeply imbued with superstition : they carried their 
idols with fhetn on their campaigns ^'2 Sam. v. 21), 
and proclaimed their victories in tlieir pie^enca 
(I Sam. xxxi. 9). The gods whom they AitAf 
worshipped were Dugoo (Judg. xvi. 23; 1 Sam. v. 
3-5 ; 1 Chr. x. 10 ; 1 Mace. x. 83) ; Ashtaroth (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10; Heio-1. i. I'i5,; Banl-zf-huh r2 K. 
i. 2-6) ; and Deoerto, who was honoured at Ash- 
kelon (Dlod. Sic. fi. 4), though umiotfeed la ths 
Rihtc. Priosts and divincis (1 Sam. vj. 2) WCTS 
attached to the various seats of woi^hip. 

nfld'ogu. A Chrfetian aft Rom to whom St. 
Paul s^nds his salutation ^IJom. xvi. 15\ P-#udo- 
Hip|>olyfas makes him one of tlie 70 'ij.<ciplt-*, ai«l 
bishrtp of Sinope. 

Philosophy. It is the object of tK* follnwing 
arlidf to give some account [I.) of that dcviclop- 
ment of thought among the Jews which answered 
to the philosophy of the West : (11.) of the recogni- 
tion of the preparatory ^propaedrotk) offiee of Ormc 
philosophy in relation to Christiaurty ; (III.' of the 
systematic progress of Greekphilosophy as fonning 
n complete whole; and (lY.) of the caataet of 
Christianity with philosophy —T. Tttk Philoso- 
phic I>»ClPLlNK or lUK Jews.— Philosophy, if 
ws Ibnit the word strictly to describe tho ttm pofw 
suit of knowledge ct' v, K tnitli is the one com- 
plete end, is es^senliaity ot Western growth. In the 
East the search after wi«dom has always bwn co«- 
nect<' 1 with pra* tice. The histmj of tho Jews oflkis 
no exception to tliis remark t thort n ao J«wuh 
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tthilomphy piopcrly to called. Yet on the other 
huoA tpMantloa and aelkill meet in truth; and 

pcrh;i]t^ the mo%l rbrina'* |. ss.>n of the Old Testa- 
ment Ues m tii« ^arlual cou.sUuction of a divine 
pliiloKcphr fact, and not by speculation. The 
tnetliod of Greece was to proceed from life to God ; 
the method of Israel (so to spenk) was to proceed 
from Ood to life. Tm axioms ut' one sj-ctem are the 
conclusions of the oMier. Tha OM ted to the anocea- 
sive iiLiiuiiionawDt of the noblest domains of taton 
which man had clainv.il oii;:in:illy as his own, till 
it left bare systems ot inonihty ; the other, in the 
fblMMof time, prejiniTd m uiy to weteome tho Christ 
— the Truth. Th'' j'hil'kv)iii(y "f tlio .fcws, iisins: 
the won! in a large nKfxse, is to be soujjht tor ratiier 
in the progrw of the nitieiial Ufe tluui in special 



books. Step by st' p the iflea of the family vriv^ 
raised into that ot tike people ; aiid the kuig»iom 
furnished the basis of those wider promLies which 
include)] all nations in one kmgdom of heaven. The 
aocial, the political, the cosmical relations of man 
Were tiaceti out gradually in relation to Ood* The 
philosophy of the Jews is thas — ttially » nionl 
philosophy, resting on a definite eennmlon with 
God. The doctrinfs of Cii'ntiini atifl PioviiliMioe, of 
mn Itttioite Uirtoo i^'wu and of a ra^xmaibU* human 
will, which diewhere form Ao ulthnate limits of 
5p^'Culutioii, .Me h'.-n? .XN-i(ine*l at the nut'^ct. Tlie 
fundamental ideas of the Diriue goTemmcnt found 
upimiloii in wnrdi an Trrll an in lift TboFnhns, 
which, amons: tin' uther infinite lessons which they 
convey, give a dwp iii&ight into the need of a per- 
sonal apprehension of truth, ererywiiera declare the 
nVtvjhite xivcic-i^rnty of Gixl ovor the material and 
inotal woills. ijue uiau among all is distinguished 
among the Jews as " the wise man." The deicrip* 
tkm which is giren of his writings serves as a com- 
mentary on the national view of philosophy (1 K. 
iv. 30-.;3 . The lesson of practi(»l duty, thf f ill 
trtteraoce of " n larsa heart ^ (Ibid. 29). the careful 
atody of God's erartaiwt this is the Mini of wMon. 

Tet iu f.K t the v-mv jir;ictical aim of tiiis j>!iiu»<<jihy 
leads to the reretation of the most sublime truth. 
Wisdom was gradnally felt to be a Persoo, throned 
by God, and holding converse with men (Prov. 
riii.). She was seen to stand in open enmity with 
** the stmngo woman," who sought to dnw them 
aside \>r M'nstimis nttmctions; and thus a new step 
■WiLS made towuiJs the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity — the Incarnation of the Word. Two }x>oks of 
the BiUe^ Job and EodesiMic*, of which the ktter 
at anf rate helengi to tiM period of the dos* of ^ 
kingdom :\i>jnr.a< ii tnnre nearly than any otln^cs to 
the type of philoeophical discusnoos. But in both 
tiM probism Is moral and not netnphyidQal. Tho 
one deaU with the eri!'* h a'Hi<t " tho [>.'rf(v t 
and upright the other witli the vanity of all the 
parsuita and pieasum of earth. The metliod of 
inquiry Uifh '■jv'><-< abrupt and irrogular. Tli*" 
Captivity n»^r»vs.jnly ezercts^ a profound iuilueoi^ 
upon J< '^v I !. '. lou^ht. T)m» teaching of Persia seems 
to have been dwigned to topplj important •lements 
in the education of the chosen people. But it did yet 
more than this. The imagery of Ezekiel (dtap. i.), 
g»ro an apparent sanction to a ncwfennof mjstiGal 
«^eenlatioD. It fe tinoeHmin at what dat* thta eariiasi 
AtMnl'j (i.e. TiTuiitioir) lot'cirM a dcf)riif<» form; 
hut there can be Qo doubt that the tvo great din- 
iioiia of which it la composed. «tiM dutfiol'' (Mer- 
cabah, Ez. i.) and " the Creation " (Derc^hith, Gen. 
ti)«iottad a wide derelopiueut before the Christian 



ere. The first dealt with the manifestation of God 
in Himsdf; the second with His manifeatAtiOtt In 

Natuie; and ns the do(.fiiTie w^u hatnicd down 
orally, it received naturally, both tiooi lU extent 
and form, great additions from foreign sotii-ces. On 
the one side it wns open to the Per^ian doctrine of 
emanation, on tlie other to the Chri>tiau doctrine 
of the Incarnation ; and the tradition was deeply 
impressed by both before it was fii^t committvd to 
writti^ In the serenth or eighth century. At pre- 
MTit the on;;inal f.oi:ic<."s for the te.iching of the 
Kabbala are the Sephcr JfUirahf or Book of Crei- 
tion, and the SefAer fteutliar, or Book of S^ilen- 
dour. The contart of the Jews with lVi>ia thiis 
gave rise to a ti-adiiional mysticism. Their contact 
with Greece waa marked l^tho rise of distinct sects. 
In the third rentnry n.c. the c:re.it dixtor Antio-nos 
of tSoclio Lttiii* a ''ri- k uaine, and jMipular belii'f 
pointed to him as the teacher of .Sadoc and Boethus, 
the supposed founders of Jewish ration.tl sin. At 
any rate, we may date from this tiiii« ihe twofold 
division of Jewish speculation which corresponds to 
tha chitf tcndendet of practical philos4>phy. The 
Saddocees np]>ear aa the supporter s of hiimau fno* 
dom in its wi ie>t >ru|)e ; the Pharisees of a religious 
Stoicism. At a later time the cycle of doctrine ivas 
coiDpleted, when by a natuisl reaction the Essenea 
fstalili.siie'I a niy>tic A.<icet!i i.»ni . Tli-- cono'fitidii of 
wisdom whicli appears in ilte Book of Provetbs 
was daboratod with greater detail aflerwards [Wis- 

r»OM OP SOLOMO!?]. hnth in Pale>.tiire [KCXJLKSIAS- 
TlCUs] aiid iu tgyj't ; l>ul ihe dictrme of the Wvt d 
is of greater speculative interest. The finst liae of 
the teim Word (J/m/xi), losei tipon the common 
formula of the prophets, is iu tlie Targum of Otikelus 
(fii-st cent. B.C.), in which " tlie Won! of God " is 
commonly substituted for God hi Hit immediate, 
personal tchtlons wHh man ; and It b probRbie th.it 
round this tniditioiial i^eudering a fuller doctrine giew 
up. But there is a clear diflerence between the idea 
offhe Woid then prevalent In fWestiMand that car- 
rent at Alexandria. In Pale>tiue the W(i:d : ] : s 
as the ontwanl mediator between God and matt, Iikc 
the Angd of tht Covenant : at Alexandria it appeals 
a* the spiritual connexion whii h n]x-m the way to 
revelatiou. The preface to St. John's Gospel in- 
clodai the elem<%t of truth In both.— II. Tnb Pa- 
tristic Recognition of the Propaedeutic 
Office of Greek Philosopht. — Th«» I>ivine dis- 
cipline of the Jews was in nature e.^^nti-illy moral. 
The Icmooa which it was designed io teach ware 
embodied te tha fiunily and the tntloo. Tet thia 
w.xs not in itself a oiinjilete disoi{)lin»' of our nature. 
Th« reason, no less than the will and the aSectioiia, 
Ind aa oAea to discharge in prvjiaring man fi>r tlie 
Ine^imation. The process and the issue in tlie two 
caiies were widely different, but they were in some 
sense complementary. Even in time this idaticn 
hoMs iroixl. The divine kingdom of the Je\v<5 was 
just overthrown when free speculation aime in the 
Ionian colonies of Asia. The teaching of the last 
pcophat nearly synchronised with the d«nth of So- 
crates. All other differences bctwe«!Q the discipline 
of re.ijon and that of revelation are impHdtly in- 
dnded in their fondamcntal diflcrenoe of method. 
Plill(»oj>hy &IM as a rsBgioaa teac^ practically 
(Rom. 1. 21, 22). but it bovs Boble witue ~ to m 
inward law (Kom. ii. 14* IS), In its purrst and 
grandest ibnna it waa seheohnaater to bring men 
to Christ." Thi« function of undent phiht.-wjphy in 
distinctlj recoguiaed by many of the greite&t of ila 
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faUinv. But the fame writen in oth«r plaoM sought 

to explain the partial harmony vf riiiliisojihy and 
iitrdiitioa by aa origioal counexion of the two. 
Tb* UN which was mad* of beatbeo tpcculatton 

by hcrptical writers was ouc preat c.ti'm? of its dis- 
jiftniif<*m<?nt l>y tinir catholic antagonists. This 
vai it'ty of juiii;mcut in the heat of controversy was 
inevitable. The full importance of the histiiry of 
iiucient Philonophy was tlR'ii tir&t b/em wh<ta all ri- 
valry was over, and it lx < amp possible to conteni- 
plat« it as a whole, animated by a gnai law, ofteu 
tJ«mM5ng on the verge of Truth, and sometimes by 
' i l l \ ntnre " rluiniintj thi- hi-rit.i^rf nt" Faith.— 
ill. TU£ UfiV^LOPUCNT OF GEECIC FuUXKOPUY. 

>— The ▼ariooe attempti whidi hsre been made to 

rl.rivp Wostirn Pliilosophy from Eastern sources 
have signally failed. It is true that iu some degree 
the chanctor of Gredi speonlatioa may hare -bem 
inflnrncpd, at least in it.< oarlie-t stn;.::;t's, Viy relipous 
ideas which were origiitolly iutruduia4 tVom th<.> 
Kast; but this indirect influence dues not ulTect 
(he real (jri;;iii:ility of the greatGriek toiu hoi-s. The 
very valu« of Uie>-'k tt-uchlDg lies in tlie fact that it 
was, as far as is i)o<i.sib)e, a r»ult of simple Reason, 
or, if Faith asserts its prerogative, the diatiacUoa is 
itharply marked. Of the varioas daatifieatkiiu of 
the Gnvk «4:liools which hiive been proposed the 
simplest aud trueet seenu to be that wbidi dividw 
the hiatory of PhHosophy into three great periods, 
tlie first reacliins; to the era of the So]ihi>t-s, the 
next to the death of Aristotle, the third to the 
Chriatwn era. In the first period the world object- 
ively is the gre.^t wntre of inquiry : in the second, 
the "idetut" of things, U-utli, aud being; in the 
third, the chief interest of philosophy falls back 
»ipon the practieal conduct of life. After the Chris- 
tian era philosophy ceased to have ouy true vitiday 
III Greece, but it made fivsh efforts to meet the 
chaoged oonditiooa of lift at Alexandria and Rome. 
1. The pre-8ocrath S^umit. — ^The first Greek phi- 
lo-tophy was liltle more tlian an attcm|»t to follow 
out ia thought the mythic costnogouies of eaiiier 
poets. Wh^ b the one pemnoent elemeat whldi 
vin loilies the changing forms of thin<;>? — this ujU) 
tlie primaiy inqoiij to which the Ionic school eu- 
dcsv«ttred to ond an answer. Tha];.E8 (cir. B.& 
')10-G25) pointed to moisture (water) as the one 
source and ^upiiortej.* of life. An,&x1XCKES (dr. 
B.C. 520-480) substituted air for water. At a 
much later d:il»' (cir. n.c. 4.')01 DuXJrNES ofA)x-l- 
lonia rcpKseated Uiis elementary "air" endowed 
with intelligence. The atomic theory of Dexo- 
GRiTl'S (cir. u.c. 460-357) offered another and 
inore plausible solution. The motion of his atoms 
I'lehidei the action of force, bnt he wholly omitted 
to account for its source. Meauwhile another mode 
of fl|MeubtioB had arisen In the «une adiocd. In 
place of onedeili;;'. i lement ANAXiMANi>t:ii fii.c. 
U 10-647) suggested the uolimited as the adequate 
orighi oFall special eristwinm. And eomewfaat raoro 
than a century later AnaxaOORAS summed up the 
ie>ult of hurh a line of speculation: "All things 
were to^etlier ; tiieo mind came and disposed them 
ill order.'' Thus we are left fiice to face with an 
vJtimate dualism. Tii« Eteatk school stalled from 
an opposite point of view. Xenophanes (cir. B.C. 
5ii0^) ** looked ap to th« whole heaven and said 
that the One b God." ''Thakt saw gods in all 
things: Xenophanes saw all things in God " (Thirl- 
wall, Hiit^ of (rr, ii. 136). Fa&m kjhides of Elea 
(B.a 500) nbrtitatadatotrMfc*' bdag ** Ar "God" 



in the system of Xenoiihnnes, and dbtlngabheJ 

with precision the fun<;ii<nis of sense and i-easob. 
Zf.no of Elea (cir. It.C. 450 ) develop«>i with lopcai 
ingenuity the ootttradictions involved in our pemp> 
tious of things, and thus formally prepared the wny 
for scepticism. The teaching oi I^Ieuaclitls ^b.c. 
500) otfers a complete contrast to that of the 
.-tlics. So fir from contrasting the existent and the 
phenomenal, he boldly identified being with changr. 
Ke.st and contiriuanoe is death. That which it is 
the iii->tanUneous bakoce of oonKaiding poaeix 
The philosophy ofPlTTHAOORAS (dr. B.C. Sl(MilOr 
is MiUndinatc in interest to hi^t ;»ud j'oiiti. ,-1 

theories, though it supplies a link in the ooum of 
sjtecnlatioB : others had laboured to tnwe anaity ia 
the worM in the jire.sence of one underlying element 
or in the idea of a whole ; he sought to combine tl»e 
separate harmony of pails with total unity. Na- 
ni.-iical unity tnclndcs the finite :uid tlie inflr.itf^; 
aud in the lelatioos of number tlnere is a perU-ct 
symmetry, as all spring out of the fundamental 
unit. Thus numbers seemed to Pythagoras to be 
nut only pattenis" of things, but causes of their 
being. 2. T/te Socratic Schools. — In the seooad 
period of Greek philosophy tiie kcene and subject 
were both changed. A philosophy of ideas, using 
the terra iu its widest sense, succeeded aphilo<opiiy 
of nature. In thui' geucmtioas Greek s|teculatioa 
reaehod Its fnatc^t glmj in the teadiinf; ecSeeistes, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Tlie famous sontencf' in whi( h 
Aristotle characterises the teach iitg ot ^joCKATt:^ 
(B.C. 468-399) pbees hto scientific poaitien in the 
clearest lipht. There .tre two thinpi, he says, which 
we may rigijtly atU ibuto to Socrates, inductive rea- 
soning, and general definitbtt. By the first he 
en le.ivoured todisoover the permanent element which 
underlie.^ the changing foi-nu of appearances and the 
varieties of opinion: by the second he fixed tr4e 
truth which he had thus gained. But, besides thi^ 
Socrates rendered another serrioe to truth. Etiiies 
CH:«'upicti m his investigations the prinoftry place 
which had hitherto been held by Physics. The grast 
aim of hb induction was to eslwlish the aoverelfnty 
of Virtue. He afTinnwI tlie ni.*.tenLY of a univenal 
law of right and wrong. He connected phUost^y 
with action, both In detail and in general. On the 
one side he upheld the snpi-cmacy of Conscience, on 
the otiier the working of i'rovidence. Not the leirt 
fruitful characteristic of his teaching was wiiat may 
be cilleil its desultoriness. As a r«>ult of this, the 
must conflicting opinions were nuiatiuafd by socne 
of his professie<i followers who carried out isolated 
fngments of his teaching to extreme cooclwsions. 
The truths which they distorted were embodied at 
a later time in moi-e re;\sonabIe furms. Plato ali ise 
(fi.C. 430-34 7)» by the breadth and nobleness of ius 
teaching, was tiie true ro ceesso r of SoonrtM; with 
fuller detiul and t^reater elalmratenevs of jarti, hit 
philosophy was as manysided as that of ius master, 
rato peieissed two oommanding powers, whidi, 
though apparently incompatible, are in the highest 
at'iuie complementary : a matchless destructive dia- 
lectic, and a craatiro imagination. Hb ftmous doc- 
trincs of Ideas and Recxillection are a solution by 
imagination of a U^ical difficulty. The "myths'* 
of Plato t^y a most impoitant part in his 
system. They answer in the philoeopher to faith 
in the Christian. The gnat diilbwce between 
Pinto and Auis^roTLE (li.C. 384-322) lici in the 
use which Flato thus made of imaginsttoo as 
tha avoant «f iMttMl. Hm diakctb of Pli«» ii 
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Mt Iblarier to tiitt «f Artetoti*. and Arwtotle «x- 

hibiU tmce-s of poetic power not m wortliy tif I'l itii ; 
but Ariktotla iwver allows iioagiuatioQ to intiueucc 
hi* fbnl dedflioa. Be pbbonitad a perfect twOuMi, 
an^l he v.^t<\ it with jierfect r.iian?5^«. Hi* xvntinp";, 
if anr, cootam the highest utterni.ce ot" pun; )<>;t»t.ii. 
L<wlung Inck ou nil tiie fxrlier efTorts of philosophy, 
he pronounced a calm and linai judgment. It tnl- 
low* ne*»5Mrily that the Piatonic doctrine of idi-.ui 
cmi^jatically rejected by Aiistotle, who gave, 
hnwarcr, the final development to the original con* 
o^)«tiOB of Socrates. With Soc™t« " ideas " ( ki-dc- 
rnl detinitioos j were mere abslr.n t iom> ; with Plato 
Uhsj haA an abwlatc uuteuoe } with ArtttoUe they 
had tro eznttnoe tepnte from thiogs in wbidi they 
U'-Me realised, tlumch the foitn wliitli aii>\vt'is to 
i he Platonic id«a» was held to be the essence ot the 

oommoD in eiieiloe 
to tlir sy>t«ms <if"Pl;:fo and Aiistntlf which has not 
vet Ueu tiutict-d. ilk both, Etliics is a part of 
i*olitic5. 3. Thi post-Socratic SdmU. — After 
Aiistotle, Philosophy took a new direction. Sjiecul- 
ntion became mainly personal. Kpjcl'RUS lU c. 
u'>2-270) defined the objei;t of Philosophy to 
the attainment of a happy life. The pui-siut of 
tmth for iti» own sake he regarded as superfluous. 
He rejected dialectic*! as a useless study, and accepted 
tbiC MDiciy ill tht wid«rt aooeptatioa of tha tenn, as 
the criterkut of tratb. Phrmn h« tnbordinated 
eiit r.-Iy t<i I.tliic?. I'lit Ik? ditrtrisl widi'ly fumi the 
Cjreoaics in bis view of hap|)UM»s. The hapjuness 
at whidi the wise mao aims is to be foand, be mid, 
not in rni'mci.taiy ptatification, l^ut in lifeli i z 
I>ieaiiure. it does not oouaist neccMaiily ia t;xcite- 
nieut or motion* bvt eftsn to abaolnle tianquillity. 
Th<? £:<h1.«, who wpi-e assumed to be fTipn-iiifly h.i|>]iy 
and et«ruai, wn« aUioluiely tree from tite dtnliao 
tions and emotions conse<)uent on any cnre for the 
world or man. AH thinpi were s»ip{>os«?d to come 
into being by chance, and ><> ]w.v.s away. The in'li- 
Tidoal was lefl m;i»tcr of hiA own life. While Kpi- 
cania assorted in this m.nnner the claims of one part 
of man's nature in the conduct of life, Zeko of 
Citium (cir. D.C. 280), with »]ual paiti.ility, mivo- 
catcd a porclf spiritual (intcHactnalj morality. 
The opposition betwoen the two was eomplete. The 
infiniti', chatio-f(MTii«>i worlds of \\>c ono ^tanJ ovei 
agaiittt the one bannonioas world of the other. On 
tba one lide aveGods ngmdleH of material thingK, 
OH the otlier a Being permeating and vivifying all 
dcatioo. This ditferenoe necessarily tbumi it» diief 
cxprawiini in fithka. For when the btoics taught that 
there wei-p rnly two principles of tilings. Maltcr, 
iUid God, l ale, l»eaM)n, it :i'llowc<i that tlic active 
principle in man ia of Divine origin, and that his 
duty is to live conformably to nature. All estemal 
things were indifferent, ileatoa was the abwlute 
sovereign of man. In oue jxiint the Kpu inejius and 
titoios were agreed. They both regarded the hap- 
pincM and col tor* «f the indivMnu as the highest 
good. M<nnwhile in the New Ac-uluniy Pl.ifoniani 
degenerated into soepticisoi. Epicurus found an 
aothoritatiTe rale in the senses. The Stoics took 
lefuge in wh.nt seems to nn-^wrr fo tfu nKKlcrti doc- 
tliue ot''*CQron>ou *e&^4>," and maintaiutxl Uiai tlte 
anna ghrt a direct knowledge of the object. Can- 
>'£ADE8 (B.C. 213-129) combated these views, and 
showed that setwatton caiuiot be proved to declare 
tba real nature, bat only some of the efiecta, of 
thinp. Scepticism lenwined as the last issue of 
gpeeuhtiMu But though the Greek philusc^pbeia 



fell diortof (heir highest aim, it needs no words to 

-lif'w the work which they did as pioneers* ot' a uni- 
veiisal Churdi. iHep by step great questions wciti 
pivpooed— Fate, Provtdenee— Cooseicnee, law— the 

St.itr», the Man — and answers weie piM n, wliich aie 
tiie more instnictive because they are generally one- 
sided. Tl>e complete courNe of Philosofdiy wm ma 
before the Chri>tian era. Init there wnc yet two 
mixed »y>tems ullerwanl* which olit*i«d s^nu- m<\A 
features. At Aknndria PUtonism w:ui unite<l wUii 
\'arious elements of Ea-«tern speculation, and for 
several centuries exercised an important influence on 
t'liri>-tian doctrine. At Home Stoicism was vivified 
by the spirit of the old repubiic^ and ttbibited tba 
extreme Western type of Philosophy. Of tba first 
nfilliin;; ciui W sud hero. lUit the KoiiiiUi Stoicism 
caiU for brief notice from it* supposed oooimion 
with ChrlftiaB nonditj (SEKECAt t a. d. 6S ; 

EriCTETUa, t *:«r. A.D. 115; M. At'RKLItJS An- 
TONIVt'B, 121-180). The superficial coincidences 
of Stoicism with the N. T. are certainly nnmeroos. 
Coincidences of tliouglit, and even of Irmcuagc, mi;;ht 
easily be multiplied, liut beueatii tins external re- 
M'mblaoce of Stoicism to Christianity the later Stoics 
weie fundamentally oppo«<e«l to it. For good and 
for evil they were the Pharisees of the Gentile 
world. Their wonship was a sublime egoti.->m. The 
Stoicism of M. Auralios gives many of the moral 
precepts of the Goopri, but without their ftonda> 
fion, which can find no plai^' in liis sy-tiin. The 
Ileal elements of greatness in M. Aurelius are many, 
and truly Roman ; bnttheatody of hislfMiiKolilMW 
l y the side of the N*. T. can leave little d<>ubt that 
tie could not have helped to give a uattoiud staudmg- 
plaoa to a Gatholio Choreh.— IV. CuiOBTiANiTr 

I.S- CONTACT WJTH ANCIEKT PlULOSOPHT. — The 
only direct trac-e of tlie contact of Christianity with 
Western Philosophy in the N. T. is in the account 
of St. Paul's vi>il to Athens (Acts xvii. 18), and 
there is nothing in tiie apo«tolic writings to show 
tliat it exercised any important influence upon the 
early Chuich (ootop. 1 Cor. i. 22-4). But it was 
otherwim with Eastern sperabitkMi, which penetrated 
more deeply tluoti-h tfie mass of the |)eople. Thv 
" philosophy " against whicb the Colossums were 
wanted (Ool. ii. 8) nemi nndouhtedly to have hew 
'of K.iiytem containing cUnientN similar to 

thoae which were afterward* embodied in various 
shapes of Gnoelicinii* aa a selfish aflcetMsm, and a 
sujierstitiiws reverence for angels (Col. ii. 16-23); 
and in the Kpistles to Timothy, addrcs&ed to £phesus» 
in which city St. Ptonl antidpoted the rise of faht 
tHiichini; (.\ct.^. xr. 30), two distinct foiTiis nf enoi 
luay \)Q trai^ in ndJuiuu tu Judubui, due more or 
less to the same influence. The writings of tht 
sub-npo6tolic agv, with the exception of the famous 
anecdote of Ju!>tin )lartyr {Dial. 2-4), throw little 
liv'ht vipon the relations of Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. One book, howerer, has been pnsenred ill 
▼anont ihnpcs, which, theq(h stiU Iinaocountai>l7 
ne'Jt-cted in Church hi.-tmies, containii a vivid deh- 
neauon of the speculative struggle whicb Christianity 
had to meiwtain with Judaism and Heathenism. 
Tlie Clementine ffomtfwx and I?ec<:-jni(i<.'ti3 are a 
kind of Philosophy of Religion, and iu subtlety and 
richness of tliought yield to no early Chiistian writ- 
ings. At the cliw of the second centm y, when tJie 
Chureh of Akajuidria cume into nwike^i mti llectual 
pre-cminenci-, the mutual influence of Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism opened a new field of specuU 
atioo, or rather th« two ^tlani mm prmntsd in 
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forms designed to meet the acknowledged wmtti of 

the time. Neo-Platonism was, in fact, aii nttompt 
to idM ttw spirit of CbrUtiaoitj from its 
biitmrie bndt and human denmta. The want whfdi 

the Alex.iudriue Fftthei-s endenvoniwl tn satisfy is in 
a great measure the want of our own time. If 
Chriitiannr be Tnith, It moat hnva poin^ of special 
connpiton with al! nations ixnd all pei*j<)«l'^. Cliris- 
tiau i'hiluAophy may be m one aea<« acoutiadtctioo 
in terms, for Obriatiantf oonfeHedly derives its first 
principles from revelntion, and not from simple 
reaitoa ; but there is do less a true Philosophy of 
Chriatiani^, which aims to show how completely 
these me«ttJ» ittsUnctsaiMi acpintiMii of aU agsai 
The exposttfoQ of sttch ■ PUIoaophy wonM be the 
A\ I k I r ( incdcrn Oiigen. 

fhin eet. 1. The ma of £leazar sod of AAitm 
(1 EmIt. t. ft; vfii. a, 99; S EmIt. i. 86; EediM. 
xk. 23; 1 Mace. ii. 2fi).— 2. Pliin-ha^^ th - r, of 
Kli, 2 Kadr. i. 2a.— S. A Ptio^t or Lerite of Uie 
time of Fjiia, father of Eleazar (1 Bidr. iVi, 6S).«» 
4. 1 ! 1r V. 31. [Paseau, 2.] 

FMn ehaa. Son of Eieaxai' and giaodson of Aaron 
(Ex. ri. 2b). His mother is recordMl ns one of the 
daughters of Putiel. Phinehas is memorable ibr 
haring while quite a youth, by his zeal and energy 
at the cntical moment of the licentious idolatry of 
Shittim, app«aa«d the diviDo wnath .ind pat • ttop 
to the plague whieh vaa dcrtroying the natiea 
(Kiim. XIV. 7). For this he was rew,ird«>d )>y the 
i>pectal approbattoo of Jehovah, and hj a promise 
tlHit the fniestbood sboold mnaio in bia Amllj for 
ever (10-13). Hf wa-s appointed to accompoor as 
priest the expedition by which the Miduuit«s were 
destroyed (xxxi. 6). Many years later he also headed 
the ptrty who were d«]>.itch(Kl Aum Shili>h to re- 
tiionstJTife flg:iinst the- Altar wliiuh the trans- J oi- 
danic ti ix-s wci* rcpoiied t« have built near Jordan 
(Jush. xxii. 1^-33 >. lo the partition of tiie country 
be recdred an allotment of hie own— a hfll on Mount 
Kphiium which bore his name — nibfath-Piiichiis. 
Hera his &ther waa baned (Jo«h. xzit. 33). During 
the life of Ptiinehaa he appeara to have been the 
chit'f of the ^ <^.\t family of ihe Kovahitos or Korhitts 
who guittdeki tiie euu-nooea to the snored tent and 
the whole of the aacfcd eanp (1 Chr. ix. 20). After 
Kleaxar's death he became hij^h prifst — the 3rd of 
the series. In this capacity he is inti-oduced as 
giring the oracle to the nation doting the whole 
struggle with the l^njainites on the matter of Gibeah 
( Judg. XX. 28 ). The verse which closes the Book of 
Joshua is ascribed to Phint h.is, as the description 
of the death of Moaes at the end of Deuteronomy is 
to Joehoa. Th« tomb of Pbimhas, a plnce of great 
resoit to f>otli Jews and Santwritans, is hliown nt 
Awettah, four miles of iM^/ua.-— Sb Swond son j 
of Eli (1 Sam. i. 3,{i. 84, ir. 4, 11, 17, 19, Sir. 3). | 
I'hineha s vn^ killed with hi^ brother by the Philis« 
tin«i whtn the ark was captured. He it intro- 
duueil. apjuin-ntly by mistake, in the genealogy of 
1 7T-n i:i 2 Kvlr. i. J.i. — 3. A Levite of F^ra's time 
(ir^zr. viii. 3 '>^, luiletk-s Uie meaning be tliat Eieasatt 
was of the family of the great Phinehas. 

Fhi'Ka. The Ureak limn of the name PaoM 
(Ecdus. xxiv. 25). 

Fhlng'on. A Christian at Rome whom St. Paul 
•alutas ^liom. xvu 14). Peeado-Uiiq»lTtiii makes 
him one of the eefentj diadpha and bbhop of 
Marathon. 

FllOClMt the first, and one of the most import* 
•nt, «fth« ChriitHHi peiwwtbt detaUad mantioo 
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of «r1iom fllla nearly all the last diapler of 

Epistle to the P.onnau.'?. What is aaid of her Kooi 
zvi. 1, 2) is worthy of e^ieoial notioe. becauae of »i 
bearing on the ijQeatfon of the d«>Bon— «f thi 

Apostolic Chui. h 

Phoeni'oe, Fhoeaic ia, a tract of oomitiy, «f 
which Tyre and Sidoo wei« the prindpai dfici; l» 

the noilh of Palestine, along the const of the- M^-; - 
terianoio iiea ; bounded by that on the w«>i 
and by the mountain range of I..ebnnon on the «^ 
The name was not the one by which its native iuKak. 
itant« called it, but was given to it by the Grerb. 
The native name of Phoenicia was Kenaao (Quwasj 
or Kuft, signifying lowland, ao n.nm'^ I in contrast t> 
the adjoining Aram, Highland ; the Hdbiv 
name of .Syria. 'I'iie length ot i^ya.<t to which tie 
name of Pboenici.i was applied varied at diAenst 
timet, and may be I'egarded tmder dideicnt aipcBb 
l>.'fcire and after the loss of its indcjH-nJenoe. 1. 
What may be termed Phoenicia Proper was a nanw 
undulating plain, extending from the jmm of Lis 
ei-Beijad ox Ahtjad, tlie '* Promoutorium Album" 
of the auciout*, about six milea south of Tyre, l« 
the Nahr el-Auly, tlie ancient Ikatrenas. two miks 
north of Sidon. The plain is only 28 miles io 
length. Its average bieiwith is about a mile ; but 
near Sklon, the mountains retreat to a d >.iaii.x» of 
two miles, and near Tyre to a distance of tive milea. 
3. A still longer district, which aAerwatds became 
fairly entille«l to the name of Ph<>oiiici;i. rjtenlfsl up 
the coast to a point mai'ked by the island of Aradus, 
and by An tared as towards the north ; the aonthem 
hotirdary rerrmininf: the ^Ame a< in Phoenicia Proper. 
Phoenicia, thu^ deiiiavj, is estimated u> h.<ive b««« 
about 120 miles in ItsngA; while its brendth, be- 
tween I.ehanon and the .'ra. never exceeded 20mil», 
an 1 was gencnUly much W«>&. Scircely Ifigeojjrapb' 
icnl miles farther MTtll than Sidon wi» i5erytai; 
with a roadstead so well soited for the parpoM ef 
modem navigation that, under fhi modern name ef 

lidnjiit, it h.v* ci lipsed both Sidon and Jyn ii> aii 
emporium for Syria. Still fiurther fwrth n-as Bj- 
blus, theOebnl of the Bible(Et. nrH. 9% fadala-td 
liy -1 iiiini and calkers. It still ntains in Arabic 
the iiiudred name of JebcU. I'heo came Tnpoia 
(now Tar^mlu$\, mlA to have been fiamded If 
colonists from TjTe, Sidon, and Aradns. with three 
dinliiict towns. And lastly, towards the extmat 
point north was Aradus itself, the Arvtid of Qcn. X. 
18. and Kz. xxvii. 8 ; situattnl, like Tyre, on a mall 
island nenr the mainland, and founded by exiles hwi 
Sidon. The whole of Phoenicia Proper is well wa- 
tered by Tarious etreama from the adjoining bilk 
The havefw of Tyre and Sidon aAvded water of 
licient depth for nil the rctjuirt^nienU of niic>iit 
navigatioo, and the oeigbbourii^ range of the Le- 
banon, in ita ertend«« finwle, fomiehM what tbeo 
st-emi'd a n-'arlv inexhaostiblf eupply of timber for 
6hip-building. In refennce to tlie period when the 
Phoenicians had lost thdr uidf|ieodenoe^ scarcelj 
any two f»n?ek and Roman writers qive pm-isfiy ! 
the same (;eugmphical boundaries to Phoeuim. In I 
the Old Testameut, the word Phoenicia does not 
occur, as might be expected from ita being a Gifek 
name. In the Apocrypha, it is not defined, thoujch 
spoken of as being, with Coele-SvriM, under ooemili- 
ton oommander (2 Mnoc. iii. 5, 8, \-iii. 8, x. H i j 
3 Haee. Hi. IS). In the New Tertament, the weid 
occurs only in thu-e piwa^es. Acts xi. 19. xv. S, 
Hi. 8 ; and not one of these oSbrds a due as it 
bow Ar thn wntar dMDMd Flmnioin to cgmd. 
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FliMnio'ittl. Th« Dam« of the race who in 
«Arli«rt recorded history iidiabit«l Fboeniria, and who 

were tht» prwt maritime nnd commpicial f*<iple of 
the andeot world. Without dwellhig ou tDatt«j^ 
which h^lMg mom etrictly to the articles Ttre and 
Si DON, it msf be propr to toach on certain points 
connected with the languajre, race, trade, and re- 
ligion of the Phoenicians, which may tend to throw 
light OQ bihlicnl history and Utcrature. — 1. The 
Phoenician huiciui"^ belonged to tlwit fiunily of lan- 
gtinCC* which, bv a name not altogetl.rr free fixiin 
objcctioo, but now generally adopted, i« called 
** Shenutie." Unilrr wis naoM an iadoM three 

di-finct blanches : — tst, Arabir, tn wyiidi l*lon£;s 
.^ethiopion as an off&hoot of the £>outhem Arabic or 
Himyaritie. 2iidly, Arvmak^ the vemaGiilar Ian- 
gunp'i of Palestine at the time of Cliiist. 3rdly, 
H«*bncw, iu which by far tlie gI■eatp^t jtai t of the 
OM Te<umeut was composed. Now one of the 
most interestinij paints to the BiWical stadent con- 
nected with Fhoeiiician, is, that it does not belong to 
cither of the two fir»t branches, but to the thiid ; 
and thiit it is in fact so closely allied to Hebrew, 
that Phoenician and Hebrew, though different dfa- 
Itx-ts, may practicably Iv locaniod as the mmo lan- 
guage. This niajr be shown in the foilowiue way : 
—1st. TestiauNty ia \totm to th« kindilp of tm two 
laiig .:v^>'s liy Augustine and Joronic, in whose time 
Phoenician or Carthaginian waa still a tiring lan- 
guage. 2iMily. Theae statniMnta an Atlly coo- 
firiiicl liv :i p.i«!«nf:e of Carthaginian prcs<»rve<I in the 
Pot'Huias oi i'ltuitui, act v. bcme I, and arcom- 
panifd by a Latin translation as part of tha play. 
3nlly. The close kinship of tlii^ two lanc:nn{n»^ is, 
moreover, strikingly confirmed by veiy many IMa*- 
itician and Carthaginian names of plac^i and persons, 
which, d^titute of in&itung in Greek and Latin, 
through which lanf; i.igiy they have become widely 
kiinwi;, and havn i,' sometimes in tho««' languages 
occa»ioned fala^ etymokgiea, beoome really signitic* 
ant in Hebrew. 4thlT. The same eondiwon arises 

fioin Iht ♦-x.»inir:ati«in of Phoonirian insci iptif/ns, 
preserved to the presient day : all of which can be 
interpreted, with more or laaa certabty, through 
Hebrew. Such inscriptions arp of thrc« kin.U : — 
Ist, on gems aiul seals; 2ndly, on txiim of the 
Phoenicians and of theb* colonies ; 3rdly, on ^toDe. 
— II. Concerning the oripin.'il i;<<"'' f<> wliu h thf 
Phoenicians belonged, nothing cttu b« kucpwn with 
certainty, because they are found alreaily established 
along the Mediterranean ^^ea at the earliest dawn of 
authentic history, and for centuries afterwards there 
is no recoid of their origin. According to Hcralotus 
(vit. 89), they said of tbenuclvca in bia time that 
they came in days of old from fh« dtores of the 
R»h1 Sea ; a:ul iu this (hrre wor.lil In? iiothin.; in the 
slightest degree improbable, as tliey »poke a language 
cognate to that of the Ar^ians, wIm faihabilM the 
east const of thnt sea ; nnd ?vith H'^hrow niifl Aralrr, 
as well as Aramajc, aro s".'min;^ly derived from some 
«neShaiDitic laugungc^ imw lost. 8tdl neither the 
tnith nor th*^ f:il-< lion.! of the tnidition can now be 
orove^l. Bi;t there is one point respecting their 
race which can l>o proveil to licin the highest degree 
probable, and which has peculiar interest as beating 
on the Jews, viz. that the Phoenicians were of the 
same race as the Canaanites. This remarkable fact, 
which, taken in conncnon with the language of the 
Phoenidant, leads to eomeinttrextiQg reautts, is no- 
d^-i ed prohablc by Ihf- following ciicumstanoes: — 1st. 
The oatire name of I'hoemdA was Gaoaaiii a name 
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signifyinz ** lowland." This was well giren to the 
n.<trrow nip of phuB hsiwtn tht Lefaaaoo and th« 

Mediterrniiean S*-a, in coutr.i-st to the elfvatwl moun- 
tain-nii;;;e ailjoining. 2tidiy. This is further COU 
fi lined til rough the name in Africa yrhwAf iha 
Carthaginian Phoenicians called themN.'lrpfl, as at- 
tested by Augustine, who states tluvt tlio pca4>ant» m 
his part of Africa, if asked of what race they Wlra, 
woold answer, in Panic or Phoenician^ ** Ganatn* 
itw.** 3idly. The eondnsion ^ns sngjjested is 
strongly supported by the trHdition that the name* 
of persona and plaoes in the land of Canaan — not 
only when tha laraditea mradcd it, hul likewis* 
previously, when "there were yet but a ftw of 
them," and Abraham is said to have visited it — > 
were Phoenidan orlMrewt snch, fhr cnmplai, as 
Abimelek, "Father of the king" (CQn.xx. 2); 
Melchtzedek, King of righteon.<ine88 " (xir. 18) ; 
Kiijath-eepher, "oiiy of the book" ( Jcdi. ST. 16). 
—III. In r'-zanl to Phoenician trade, o-^ connected 
witli tlie kraelites, tlie following points are worthy 
of notice. I . (Tp to the tlBM « Qavid, not one of 
the twelve tribes aaems to have possnsed a single 
hai-bour on the sea-const ; it was iropm^hle there- 
lore that thfv could bet-ome a comui>*ii-ial [>poj>U'. 
But from the time that Davkl had conquered £d«n, 
an opening for tndo was aflbi^ed to the laiaelites. 
The command of Kzion-ijt neai Kl itb, in the land 
of £dom, enabled them to en^ige in the navigation 
of tho Bad Sea. As tftey were aoviecs, however, at 
s.)iling, as the navigation of thr- f: d Son, owin;;; to 
its currents, winds, and ruks, is dangerous even 
to modt i n sa:lo'», and as the PhoeniciaiMy dofillig 
tilt" jieitod of tlie indejK'ndenoL' of E<lom, were pro- 
bally allowtil to tiadc fiom Ezion-geber, it was 
politic in Solomon to permit the Phoenicians of Tyia 
to have docks, and build ships at Exion-geber on 
condition that his sailora and vessels nu^hl have the 
benefit of their ex|)erience. The results rieemtohave 
beea strikingly suooesaful. 2. After the diriaionmto 
two kingdomn, the enrtain falls on any commercial 
ndatM.n Utwofii the Isi at-litfs and Phopnii inns until 
a relation is brought to notice, by no means brotberlyt 
aa in tha fleets whirJi narigated the Red Saa, aor 
tr;i ndly, as bi lwis n buyers and f. lttM^, but humili- 
ating and exasperating, as between th^ buyers and 
the bought. Tha retotioa is nvnnt which ciistad 
between the two nations when Iitraflites were sold 
afs> ttlaves by Phoenicians. It was a custom in anti- 
quity, when one nation went to war against another, 
fur merchants to be present in one or other of the 
hostile camps, in order to pui eh:«>e prisoners of war 
as slaves (I Mace. iii. 41 ; 2 M.acc. v. 1 4). Now 
this praciioa is alluded to in a threatening manner 
against tiie Fhoenidans by the propheU (Joc-1 iii. 4, 
and Am. i. 0, 10 i, a^Niut 8u0 y«»ni-8 before ("liri^T. 
I'he circunxitiuices which led to this state of things 
may be thus eiplained. After the division of the two 
kinv: li>m.«, there is no tTUce of any frienrlly relation 
Ufiwrai the kingdom of Judah and the Phoenicians. 
The attempt of Jehoshaphat to renew the tiade of 
till' .lews iu the It I ^"ti f.idisi, and in th'' rritrn "f 
J-'hoiaiTi, Jeho'-iiapiiat's ton, EJoin ievolt<tI iivn 
Jud.di and established its iude(<ende{ic>e ; .«o that if 
the Phoenicians wished to deKpntch trading raseels 
from luzion-geber, lulom was the power whidi it waa 
mainly their interest to conciliate, and not Judali. 
Under theaa arenmataaoes the Phoenicians aeem, 
not only to hare frardiased and to hare aold agun 
I a."* slaves, and probnbly in some instarut^ to have 
I ludaapped inhaUtanu of Judah» but eren to have 
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sold them to their enemies the Edomites. 3. The 
only other notice io the Old Testament of trade be- 
twwn the Phoenicians and the Isrneliteii is in tli*' 
•cccunt given br the prpphei Enkiel of the tmde 
4>t' Tyre (xxvii. 17). Wmlt this Mooont supplies 
vnluable informatinn ri*>[''x:t;ii!x various rom- 
noercial dealings of the most illustrious of Fhoe> 
nidni eitkt, it likmriM malwi direct mantkai of ths 
exports to it from P.il*»«;tine. It is st^gested by 
Hecren in his IliAtoricai Jiesearches^ iu 117( titat 
the fact of Palestine bein;, as it w«re» tlM granary 
nt' Pho.?uii:i.\, explains in tlie rli-nrest Tnanner tlie 
la>tiij^ }»t2ux< that prevailed Uftwecn the iwo coun- 
trics. — IV. The religion of tl»e Phoenicians is a 
aubject of raat extent and coosidmvble perplexity in 
detidls, btit of its (feneral ftatnm as bearing upon 
the religion of the Hebrews tlu iv can be no don It. 
As op|)OMd to MoDotbfliam, it was s Paotheistical 
perMnifieatioa of th« foroei of mtnre, and in its 
niii'<t {ihil '~"phii-:i1 '•har!i)win$r forth nf the Siiprome 
powem. It may be said to have represented the 
inale and femafo principles of piroduetioii. la its 
popular form, it was especially a worship of the 
sua, OKKHi, and tive planets, or, m it might have 
Ixen ecpreated soconlitig to ancimt notions, of the 
pl/in^ts — thfi mf«t beautiful, and perh.-ip-- 
tJie mo»t u.itMiT;l, foim of idolatry ever pre<ietitetl 
to the human imaginntion. Thsie planets, however, 
were not r^rd«>d iis lifeless globes of matter, obe> 
dient to physical laws, but as int^-Iligent animated 
f«nvci-s, iiiriuencing the hurnafx will, and controlling 
humaa destioisa. It will be proper here to point 
out eertnin effects iHifeh the droamatanee of their 
bt.'ii.'T worshipped in Phot'iiicii jirr>.Iu>-pd iipnn the 
Hebrews. 1. Io the tint place, their worsliip was 
« oonstant temptation to Foiytheisra sad idolatt^. 
It can f?c.\rc--ly Ix? doTiLt-'*! that thi? Phof nirians, as 
a great (oinmerciai jwople, were more gtiiejully 
intelligent, and as we should now sqr civilised, than 
the inland agricultural population of Pal<>stine. 
When the 6imple*minded Jews, thcjiefore, came in 
contact with a people more versatile and, appnnotif, 
moro miightenied than themselves, but who nerei-- 
thden, either in a philosophical or in a popular 
f )rm. admitteil a system of Polytheism, an influence 
would be exerted on Jewish minds, tendii^ to make 
them nfuwd their exclosiTe dorotira to their own 
on»* Hiol. Jvhova}). liitwt'vcr transwrndcnt His attri- 
butes, as unsocial and morose. 2. The Phoenician 
religion was lilcewise in other nepects deloterious to 
the inhaliitants of Palestinf. bciiii,' iii s<ime points 
fjiicnliaily iJiimorali>ing. For exainpU'. it siiik tiun^^i 
the dreadful superstition of buining child i on as sacri- 
iioes to a Phoenician gf«!. A ^mIh, parts of the Phoe- 
nician religion, e.>peci.iiiy the woi^hip of Astarte, 
tended to encourage dissoluteness in the relations of 
thosexee, and even to sanctifj impurities of the 
most abominable description. — V. The most im- 
portant intellectual invention of man, that of letters, 
was unireraalljr asserted by the Greeks and Bomans 
tohaTO been eomrniinicRled bf the Plioenielflns to 
the Greeks (Her. V. 57, 58 ; Lu.aii, Phars. iii. 220, 
221). This belief^ bowevoTp was not uuivenalf 
and Pttoy the Etdor eipuwM his own opinion that 
thoy wpte of As>yTian origin, whilo he idatts th«? 
opinion ol <Jclliuo tJiat they weiij luveoted hy th« 
Egyptians, and of others <&at they were invented 
hy the Syrians. Tlif? names of the h'tters in the 
Hebrew alpiiabel aie iu accordance with the belief 
that the Phoenicians ci^mmunicated the knowlediic 
of ktten to tjie Greeics. Moreimr, to wnting. 



the anctent Hebrew letters, substantially the asnt« 
as Phoenician, agree cloeefy with ancient Grtnc 

letters. As t> til-? nioiie in which Iftters were in- 
vented, some clue is afforded by some of the eaily 
Hebiew and tte Pboetddan dtanctem, whleh evid* | 

ently aimed, although very rudely, like the draw- 
ing of very young children, to repreeeoe the ol-ject 
wUch tilt name rfthe letter cif^ilied. f WRiriKii.} 

In concIusi<iii, it mar not }<e tinini{>ort.'int to vlr^^rr? 
that, although so many lettci-s of the (Iicek aipin- 
bet have a meaning in Hebrew or Plu^enici-tn. yet 
thfir Grei'k nirrr^ titp nnt in thti Hebrew or Pbc-?- 
uician, but iu llie Aratiiaic foinv; and aIth"Ugii 
this fact by itself is not suflicient to support si 
elaborate theory on the subject, it seems in Bv««r, 
as far as it goes, of the conjectnre that when the 
(ireok'* O'i'^iiiallv r<=c<?iv«'<l th-' ki:owlf-i_-e of l-tt-^rs. 
the names by which the several letters were tai;^; 
to them were Aramaic. Still this must not fee 
rci-aniflin any way as proving that the :ilphsb>-t 
was invented by those who spoke the Aramaic las- 
gm^ This is a wholly dutinct qmstioii, end Cr 
nioro oh-. Ill e. 

Phor'os = Paro8!I (1 Esdr. v. 9, ii. 261. 

Fhry^'ia. Perhaps there is no geographical term 
in thi' New Testament which is less^ caj^.h!^ of an 
oxiitt (h'titiition. Ill tact there was no lioman pro- 
vince fif 1'hrv.ri.i till (I'lidderably after the tirsl 
establi^ihment of Chjistianity in the pesinsala of 
Asia Minor. The word was nther ethnological 
than political, and denoted, in a ra;; :" manner, the ^ 
western part of the central region of that peninsula. 
Accordingly, in two of the twee phea where It v 
it><ivl, it i^ mentioned in a m.inner not intaided to 
be precise (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23). By Phrygia we 
mnst nnderstand an extensve dls(ric4 whicA csv 
tributed jwrtions to si»rcml Rnmm proviDom, and 
vaiying portions at diflerent times. 

Phud - Phut f Jud. U. 23 ; comp. Ex. xxviL 10). 

Fha'rah, Gi.!> nn's v, rvant, probably his ann<nr- 
bc-arer (conip. 1 .S;un. xiv. 1), who accompanitJ 
him in his midnight visit to the camp of theUidt- 
anites (Jndg. vii. 10, 11). 

Phn'rini, E.*th. xi. 1. [Pi rim.] 

Phut, Pnt, the thini name iu t::<^ list of (ht 
sons of Ham (Gen. z. 6 ; I dir. i. 8), ebewbere 
applied t» an African conntry or people. In the M 
it lol!o\v-> Cn^li aii'I Mizraiin. a:. 'I p: i.'ci^Jvs Car. inn. 

We cannot place the tract of Phut out of Atik-a, 
and it would thtis seem that it was dmost panOd 

to that of tho Mtxritfe-. a> it pouhl not )».> further 
tu the noilh: this position woui^i w. 11 a^'ree witii 
Libya. The ftm mentions of Phut in the B Ue 
clearlv indicate a cnnntry or p-'jilo of .\ 1 1 ici, ai>>i. 
it must be added, prokihlv not i;ir fivm iigypt 
Ixvi. 19 ; Nah. iii. 9 ; Jer. shi. » ; Eg. livii. 10. 
XXX. 5, xxxviii. 5). From these passages we omaet 
infer anything as to the exact position of 
country or pie; unless indeed in Nal:um, Cn»h 
and I*hut, Mizraim and Lubim^ are respectireiy 
connected, which might indicate a position sooth ef 
Kirrj'f. In the nnc:*'iit Ecyjitian iti-rriptioQS 
Hod two names that may be cnm(ared to the 
BiblioRl Phot. TTia tribes or peoples willed the 
Nine Bo«<. IX PKTU or IX NA-PETU, might 
pai-tly or wholly represent Phut. Their utititicD 
is doubtful, and they an never found in a pe»*nj3- 
phical list. The second name is that of Nubia, 
TO-PET, " the if gion of the Bow," abo called TO 
MCR(r*PET, tlie region, the ishnd of the Bow." 
whenee we Mojectore the nam* of Maroi to eonN. 
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Tn the gef><n-:i[ili! Ttl list* the litter form f>erir« m 
thnt o»' a iM.,iple, ANU-MEUU-PET. The Coptic 
niphaitt must also be cooipared wtth Piiut. The 
Ml -t $jUable being flie article, the worJ nearly re- 
««>u)b|p» the Hebrew name. It a applied to the 
western part of Lower Egypt beyond the Delta; 
and ChanipoUion ooajectam it to mean the Libyaa 
pmt of Kpypt, w odied hf the Oteela. To tdte's 
bi u.ni VI- w ut' th*- qti.stion, all the nani''-( wliicl: we 
have moitioned may be reaitniably conQect«d with 
the Hebrew Phot ; and it WMf be anppoMj that the 
N.iphliiliim Mizmitt-s in the terntorv of I'hnt, 

erbups intermixed with peoples of the latter stock, 
li, h0W«m, nMOMbIa to snppoee that the PET 
of th*" ancimt Ksypti.in^, as n «:<?n;:^raphical desig- 
natiou, cuiiL-rjxHidi to liie Phut oi tite Hible, which 
would thevofore denote Nubia or the Nubians, the 
fumer, if we are strictly to fiUJow the ikgjptMn 

Fhu'yah, one of the sons of Issadnxr (^011. xlvi. 
13 , and tbunder of the fiunilr ot' the PuklTES. 
Phygellw (2 Tim. i. 15), • ChrittUni ooHf 

Ut^'toi \Miii tho-i:' in Asi;i of wliom St. Paul sjx'aks 
aa turned away from himself. It is open to ^ue»- 
tion whether wdr repodiatkm «f the Apoetle was 
joined with a d.-rlrns-ioo from the feith, and whether 
the open display of the feeling of AsLi took place — 
■t leeat eo for as Phygellus and Hermogenei were 
fO!ic»nT.<>l —at Rnni)'. Fhvgi'liu-" may have fnr^kpn 
(mv III Tiiu. IV, \6) the Apijstlt- at some criticiti lime 
when his support was expected ; or he may have 
Von a lesuier of eooM party of nominal Chriitiana 
at llome, such as the Apostle describee at an earlier 
period (Phil. i. !.'», l'); opjirvsiri;; him than. 

Fi-Mt'ttt. a town of Lower Egypt, nentloned 

but Qocv in the Kililo T.i. xxx. 17 . In lueni- 
glyphiot ita name is written BAH EST, BAST, and 
HA-BAHKST. The Coptic Ibnm am AMf, with 

the article Pi prerix«?<l, Potibasfe, Po'ifxi.^t, ^e., aini 
the Greelc B&v^aarit, Boufiturros. bubostis wa$ 
•itoate on the west bank of the Pclasiac or Buhae- 
titc l>r;.iioh rtf fhf Nile, in iJi'* BuTia<tite nome, 
.li-Mil A'l m i' a liom the central part oi Memplii.H. 
Hemlotus xp>akH of its site as ha%'ing been raised 
by those who dug the canal.1 for Sesostria, and 
aflerw.iids by the labour of criminals under Sabac6s 
the Ethiopian, or rather th<> i.thiopian dominion. 
He meutioaa tlie temple of the ^oddesa Bubnatie as 
well worthy of description, being more bcaotiful 
than any < tln.-r kii'tvvd to him. The t<>n)l>li? i< fii- 
tirely ruiutsd, bat tha namee of H«nia>eh 11. of the 
xlita dynaety. Ueerken L (Osorchon I.) of the 
x\Il;i'l, .iii'l N''-';lit-5i:ir-ht'b (N'ocfaij>'}.o I.';, of the 
zxxth, have Kmi iuuud here, as well as tiiat o( the 
eponymous goddess BAST. Then are alao remains 
ot" the ancient hou -fs of th.? town, rui^, " aini l.-t tiie 
houses o;> the S.W. sJu are Uin iLick walls uf a 
fort which protected the temple below" (Notes by 
i^tr G. WiUiusoD ia RawliDsoa'a f/ervdotus, rol. ii. 
pp. 219. pbin, and 102). Bubostis thus hail a 
fort, besides being strong from ita height. The 
goddess BAiiT, who was here the chief object of 
worsUp wm the eame m PESRT, the goddm of 

file. n >th i;.iii:(."s a'\-<>iiiji.\:iy a lioii-hc;uie»l fi.,''iie, 
and the cat was sacred to them. Uerodotu« con- 
•idei* the goddesa Bnfaaitia to be tbo same as 
Artemis fii. 1S7). 

Pietnxv. In two of the three passages in which 
picture'* ia need in A. V. it deaotea idolatrous 
r s pr aw ntalfaB S. either iod^eDdeni imafa^ «t more 



asiully stones portraTCtl," 1. e. srtilpf niT-,1 in low 
relief, or engraved and coloured (Ez. xxai. H ; 
Uynrd. Am. # B^, ». 806, 306). Morable pic- 
tan», in the modem sense, were doubtless unknown 
to the Jews. The "pictures of silver" of Prov. 
XXV. 1 1 , were probably waU-am&aea or eomiflM 
with carrhigs. 

ViMd of floU. The A. V., to renderfnip tbo 
' oiliiitital '•x[)re>jion " six tIious;ui<l of croM," in a 
passage respecting Naaman, relating that he " took 
with hfm ted tauots of eil«er, and ^ tiloaaaiid of 
gold, and ttHi chan;^<^s ot'iaimpnt" (2 K. r. 5), sup- 
plies "pitM's" as tat' wuixi understood. The ren- 
dering "jin<vs .if gold" is rery doubtful; and 
•'shekels ci i;ijid,*' as designating the raluo of the 
whole ajiuuitur, not individual pieces, la preferable. 

Piece of SilTor. The p.iss.iges in the O. T. and 
those in the N. T. in which the A. V. use:< this term 
must be separately considered, i. In tiie 0. T. the 
word "pieces" is iwed in the A. V. for a word 
undeistood in the iiebrew, if we except ooe case to 
be afterwards noticed. The phraae is always <* a 
thonnand" or th.- Hke "of siUer" (Gen. xx. If., 
xxxvii. 28, xlr. 22 ; Judg. ix. 4, zvi. 5 ; 2 ri. 
25; Hoa. iii. 2; Zeeh. si. 19, 13). In shnihr 
pcissages the word *' shokt l-." occurs in the HrLrrw. 
There are other possageb in which the A. V. sup- 
plies the word "shekels" instead of '•pieces'* 
f r>nit. xrii. 19, 29 ; Judg. xvii. 2, ;j, 4, 10 ; 2 Sam. 
xviti. U, 12), and of these the hrst two require 
this to be done. The shekel, bo it rememU-rei, 
was the commoa weight for money, aiul tlierefure 
most likely to be understood in an elliptical phrase. 
The exceptional case in which a word corre>ponding 
to " pieces" is fooiid in the Hebrew is in the 
Psalnis (liviii. SO, Heb. St). The word rats, 
which occurs nnwhore el.v, if it p;x•^••l-ve its radical 
meaning, must signify a piece broken oil, or a fi^- 
ment: there la m r e as o n to euppoee that a coin is 
mrant.— II. In the N. T. two words are renderetl 
by tj>e phrase '* piece of silver," drachma, Spax>t^, 
aiul kfTfiftw, (1.) The tint (Luke xv. 8, 9; 
should be rp{»rp«*ntetl hy drachma. It was a Gretfk 
silver coin, equivalent, nt the time of St. Luke, to 
the Homan deunrius. (2.) The second word is veiy 
properly thus rendered. It occurs in the account 
of the bet nival of our Lord for " thirty pieces of 
silver " (Matt, xxvi, 15, xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 9). It is 
diflicult to ascertain what coins are here intcnde<I. 
If the most common silver pieces be meant, they 
would lio denarii. Tbi- jviralld pa.<Qu\gf in Zecha- 
riah (xi. 12, 13j must, however, b« takm into con' 
sideration* where, if our view be correct, shekels 
must be under*f<M>d. It is more jMolaliie taat llie 
thirty pieces of silver were tetnuirachms than that 
they were denarii. 

Piety. This word occurs bnt on *' in the A. V. : 
" Let tiiem learn first to show p*t4y at home," 
better, " towards tht-ir own household** (1 Tim, 
v. 4). The choice of this word here instead of the 
more usual equivalents of " godliness," " reve- 
rence** and the like, was probably determiited by 
thp I'ywv'ial scnste of f»et€Ut as " erga panntes.'* 

Pigeon,. [ToRTLE-DovE.] 

Pi-hahi'roth, a ]>lacc betbre or at which the 
Israelites encamped, at the close oi the third march 
from Rameses, when they went out of Egypt (Ex. 
xiv. 2, 9;. Num. xxiii. 7, H). The name is pio- 
bably that of a Batumi locality. Jabloosky pity 
posed the Coptic pt-oeki-rvi, ** the |daoe where 
sedge grows;** and tiiii or » stnUar umim the lite 
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M. Frp^fif'l wwreni*««d In the modern Ohwoeybet-H- 

ice . ■■ ''m' ■ ' ' !■ 

Pilate, Pm'tinf. The aims indicati-s that h« 
wu eoonectcil, hf dcnmt or adoption, with tibe 
<7<*fU of tlit^ ruiitii. firs.t coaspicQoiiK in Ilomnn hU- 
toij io the person of C. Pootiiw Telcviaus, the 
iritat SBmnito fCMml. Ht wm i3m lixdi Konuo 
pirw urntor of .T^.J.ien, niid lunler him our I^rd 
w.»ik il. Mi:lHied, aii>l dted, M we Iftirn, not only 
finm tic- ohvious Scriptiiiil autlMiritiei, bat from 
Tacitus {Ann. xv. }4 . lie wns appointed A.n. 2r>-fi, 
in the tweltlh yoir of Tilx'iius. One oi Uin UiU 
■ett WM to ranOTO the head-quArten of tlie army 
A'om Ciwmm to JeniMlem. The soldiers of course 
took with thenn their fttaiidardii, ^jeariog the ima^ 
of tl>e emftc'ior, into the Holy City. No prerious 
piv< rnor had Tentund OD such aa ontiagSb The 
people ptiarad down in crowli to Cm u a m , whm 
til • ]ir « III, (till w i-* tlien residing, and beaoiight him 
to mtiove the images. AfUr five days of diactu- 
aion he pm the Mgnal tt> wom eonoMted toUien 
tf» siirroi ii l th.e p<'titionrr', and put them to do.ith 
unlfsft they cirisci to trouble him; but tliw only 
ctrengthenod thoir (i.-tennimtioii, aod they <itH:l.)i'i-'i 
tlipmNelves rwi^iy ndhpr to snhmit to dcrith than 
foirf^o th«'ir re^i^tance tu an idoliitious iiiiinration. 
Pilate tijeii yieldeil, and the ctandariln w.-ie by his 
orden brought down to Caeaarea. Ou two other 
ocauionii he nearly drove the Jewn to inaorrectiofi. 
To tho** 8|w< ini- 11* of his administration, which rest 

00 the teatimuuj of ptQ&ne aathora, we mast add 
the ■l«ig:hter of certain GaHleains which waa told 

to our I>oid as ^ pi>\i? of \u:\\s i iiii. I), arul 

OD which He founded some remarka oa the coo- 
nczioii between tin and ealatnity. It nuat have 

OCt urre«l at some feast at Jcnisalcm. in thf outer 
court of the Temple. It was tin- ( ii>toni for the 
luroonratora to mide .it Ji-ruaalem 'lui inc thegrmt 
fnuts, to preser%'e order, and aivordingi v. at tlie 
time of our Lord's hist passovcr, Pilate waa occu- 
pying his official residence in Herod's palace; and 
to the gates of this pulace Jesus, condemned on the 
charge of hbwphemir, was broueht early in the 
morning by the uhiet priests and oflji fi s ot tiic Saii- 
hediim, who were unable to eater the rosideace of 
a Oentile, leat they ehotild he defiled, and onfit to 
t'.if till' |i.L-s('ViT iJmIui \vI:I. _'S . Pil.ite therefine 
came out to learn their puriioac, and demanded tJi*- 
natare of the diaige. At nrit they teem to ha%-e 
expet-ted that he would hare canif ! out their wislies 
without fiiiiher inquiry, and theiietbre merely ilc- 
MTilied our Lord aa a disturber of the public pear-i- ; 
but Rs n Roman pmrtimtnr h;»i| too much ri>pwt 
for justice, or at Inwt uadprato<.i4 his busiuess tyo 
well to consent tO wdl a flObdemnation, they were 
oUiged to devise a new charge, and therefore iuter- 
^retod oar Lord's claims In a political 8cn:>e, .uy 

1 t)^illi liiin (if assuming:: the ifiyal title, pen'erting 
the nation, and forbiddijag the payment of tribute to 
Rome (Luke xxiii. 3; an aeeoont pUinly presnp- 

|¥>sed in Jdlin xviii. rH". It is I'nat ficin thi> 

moment Pilate was distracted between two conflict- 
iiif^ fediogs: a fear ot offenduig the Jews, and a 
( onw'ous convirf'nii tl nt Jesus was innwent. Mnre- 
ovei, this Inst ft-Aiug was strengthened by his own 
hati-ed of the Jews, whose leligMnia scruples had 
caused him f requent trouble, and by a growing re- 
spect for the calm dignity mid meekness of the 
sufferer. First he examined oar Ix>rd pnratcly, 
»od asked Him whether He was a king ? At the 
f ol the interview he caoie oat to the Jews and 
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declared the prisoner innocent. To this they replied 

that lli^i teaching had stirred up all t le {■■••jtle tiom 
GaiUee to Jerusalem. The mention ot Galilee cog- 
gestsd io PShlo a new way of eccapipg fran Ui 
dilemma, by sendini; on llie t.iNe to Heroi Autipas; 
but Uerod, though propitiated by this ad d 
oonitcay, deellned to enter into thie natter. So 
l^Iate wa^ rompellM tn crmp to a (h*cision ; aud 
first having assembUTl the th.t't' pnests aod also t^ 
people, he announced to them tluu theaeensad M 
done nothing worthy of i)e;ii}i: bat at the MiDf 
Uuie, in hopes of pacifying tlic sanhedrim, be pro 
posed to soomgs HtnB before he releaiied Him. But 
as the accusers wm rsMlved to have liia blood, 
they rejected this oonresdon, and thereibre Pihts 
bad recourse to a fresh expedient. It was the 
custom £or the Roman governor to giant ereiy 
T«ar, in honoor of the paasorer, pardon to one can* 
demnud ciiminal. Piliff therefore otTerf>5 ir- 

Eple their choice between tw(V the murdrrer 
nsbhna, nnd the prophet whom a few days before 
they li;v! hailed as the Messiah. To )»c>-ive thrir 
d'\ :;ic<ii he nscendeil tiie /Stj/^o, a portable tnbunal 
which wa> (.'l^nt^i il'Tut with a lioman nagistrsle 
to U- |iLll■<^i wheiever he iiii^;ht ilinvt. As soon .is 
Pilate hiid Uiken his feat he rcteivt-d a myrferioi;* 
message from his wife, who had " sutfer«i mmf 
things in a dream," which impelled her to eutraUher 
husband not to condemn the Just One. Bnt be had 
no longer any clioice in the matter, for the rabble, 
iustigntod of eourto by the priests, chose Ba ia hbos 
for pardon, and dainoared ior the death of Jesoa; 
ia<«urTection st'eni>\I inimineiit. ari'i Pi' .t'' reln,- 
tontly jicUed. but, before is$uti^ ihe tatal order, 
he washed bis hands beAre Ihe maltitade^ asa sign 
that he was initorrnt of thi» f-rime, in imitation pro- 
bably of the ceremony enjoined in Iient. xii. .As it 
produce<i no effect, Pikto ordered his soldiei^ to 
iiilliet the s<'oiiri.'iiiij prrpjirr^trrv to execntion ; but 
the sigiit of uuju*t sLitleriug so patiently borne 
t>eems a^rnin to have troubled his conscience, ani 
prompted a new effort in &Toor of the rictim. 
Hut the pi tests only renewed their danonn Ibr 
Hi-j death, and, fearing that the politioil chart:« "f 
tieasoo might be ooosidered insufBcient. rriannd 
to their first araosation ^ blasphemy, and qoetnfr 

tiie law of Md^es (T.« v. \xiv. l*i , wiii' h jr:t)isb*d 

Lluiphemy with stoning, da:lared that He must die 
" beeattse Ho made hjmsdf the Son of God." Bot 

this title niirftnente<l Pihife's s!!p«»r-titto';> 
:>lroaidy aroused by his wiiVs dream ! J.>hii \ii. 7 ; 
he fcaied that Jesns night be one of the lieitMS or 
demiu'oils of his own mythology; he took Him 
iig.-ua into the palace, ai;d mquired anxiously int* 
His descent (" Whence art thou ? **) and His claims. 
The result of thb interview was on* but eflinrt t« 
save Jesns by a fresh nppeal to the nnltitode; hot 
iiowaru.<e the fomiidahle • it. " If thou let this maa 
go. tboa art not Caosar's 'trteod;" aod Pilate, to 
whom political sneesss ww as the bt«ath of life 
ncairi .T.'«<V!ide'l the frihiinal, and finuMy prrnoarnc*? 
the desii-ed cwidemnation. So ended Pdates share 
hi fho greatnt erimo whidi Ims htm committed 
since the w . 'A h "^an. We It^rn from Jf>5ephu» 
that his anxiety to avoid nviii:^ uiseiK^ to Oiesar 
did notsavaUm from political d anster. The Sama- 
ritans were unquiet and rebellious. Pilate led hi* 
troops against tlwni, and defeated them easily 
coooi^ The Samaritans complained to Vitf^^llius, 
now pmident of Syria, aod ht sent Pilate to Roma 
to answer their accosstiBM hdon thi emperor. 
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Wh«Q be reiiched it he Aiuud Tiberius dmd, ftiid 
Chios (OftHgnh) m the throoe, a.i>. 36. Euaebius 

acfiJs th.-it -irot! nftei-wnrtis, *' wwiried with inisfor- 
tunw," hf killed himself. As to tlic scene of his 
dcAth there ni-e varioDs traditioas. One is that he 
was baoi&hed to Vicnmi Allohn>-,'um fVienne on the 
Khone), where a singular monument — • pyramid on 
.-x quailraogular base, 52 feet high — is called Potitios 
I'ilate's tomb. AooUmt is tJ^ he «ougbt to hide 
his sorrows on the tnoantain hj the fadce of Lnonme, 
riiiw called Mount Pjlatiis; and there, nrter spend- 
ing joM bx its recesses, in remorse and despair 
nther than pMdtCBce, plungol into fbe dlMnal lake 
which occopm jti sommit. We lenm fi .m Justin 
yitatjT, TertttUian, EosebiuSf and othen>, that 
Ptkte made an official report to Tiberius of our 
I^oni's trial nnd rondemnation ; and in n homily 
aMuibed to Chrj^ostoni, ti)ough maik^ na spuiioiu 
hf his Benedictine editors (Horn. viii. th Poach. 
vol. viii. p. 9G8, D), certain \nro^iyr\^ara 'Ada, or 
Commeniarii J'iiuii) are sjx>keu of iu> well-known 
deeOBMnti in common circulation. Tlie Acta PUati 
now extant in Gredt* and two Latin epistlce frAn 
him to the emperor, are certainly spnriotw. 

Pil'daah, one of the eight sons of Nahor, Ahrn- 
bam'* hrothcTf bj his wife and nico^ MiJcah (Gen. 
xzii.23). 

Pil'eha, the name of one of the chief of tlie 
people, proboblj a fiunilr, who signed the oorenaot 
with Mehraiiah (N«h. x. 34). 

Pillar. The r.i ti n of a pillir is of a shaft or 
isolated pile, either 6uppoi-ting or not supporting 5\ 
mof. PSUan fimn an ingpeiiaDt fieature in Oriental 
architecture, partly perhaps as n rrminLsctMio? of 
the tent with its supporting poles, and paitly al^ 
from the ott ef flat roo6, in eomequenoe of which 
the chaml>prs were eithw narrower or divided into 
portions by columns. The general practice in Ori- 
ental boilctii^ of myjiiarimg flat roofs bj pillars, or 
of corering open spme \ij awniags etretdied from 
pilUrs, led to an extenaiTC nw of them hi eoiwtrac- 
tion. At Nineveh the pillars weie proKibly of 
wood, and it is rerj liiclj that the same con< 
siruetion pretdlcd in the ** hooee of the fonat of 
I^banon,' with its hall and jwich of pillars (1 K. 
▼ii, 2, 6), The " chapiters " of the two pillmi* 
Jaditn and Beu leMmhlcd the tall capitals of the 
Persepolitan cdumn-i. But perhaps the earliest 
apfdioition of the pilkir was the votive or monu- 
mental. This in early times oonsisted of nothing 
hnt a sin;;le stone or pile of stones (rien. xiviii. 18, 
xxxi. 4'">, &c.). The stone Yj.tl \l Sam. xx, 19) 
was prolxibly a terminal stone or a waymarlc. The 

place" set up by Saul (1 Sam. xr. 12) is ei- 
plained by St. Jerome to he a trophy. The word 
used is the s.ame that for Absalom's pillar. So 
alio Jacob set up a pillar orer Rachel's pn* (Gen. 
xnr. 20). The meaolitfate tombs and obeliikB of 
Petra are instances of similar u.^age. But the word 
MaUt$Aahf nillar," is more oflen rendered 
••slatiie** or "image " (e.g. Deot. tU. 5, xU. 3. 
xvi. 22; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; kc). [loOL.] Lastly, the 
Agurative use of the teim " pillar," in reference to 
the cloud and fire accompanying the Israelites on 
their march, or as in Cant. ili. 6, and Rev. t. I, 
is plainly derived from the notion of an isolated 
column niif Mjjijxirtin^ a roof. 

Pillar, Plaia of the, or rather ** oak of the 
pillar" — that being the real signification of the 
Hebrew word Won. A tree which stood near She> 
dmn* and at whkh the man of rShw hum and the 
Ooir. aB. 



house of Millo assembled, to crown Abimelech son 
of Gideon (Judg. ix. 6). There is nothing said by 
which ii5 pn ■♦:on can tw ascertained. It possibly 
derived iiw name of Muttsdb from a stone or pillar 
set up under it. [Meonekiii.] The terms in 
which Joshua speaks of this very stone 'Josh, 
xxir. 27) almost seem to ovci-step tlic bounds of 
mere inrwgcry. 

FiUad (Gen. xxx. 37, 38) : Peeled (Is. xriii. 
2 ; Ef. xxfi. 18). The rerb " to pill" appears in 
olil Kncr, as identical in mianing with '■ to peel = 
to strip," and in this sense is used in the abore 
passages from Gcn. Of the next stage in its mean- 
ing as = plunder, we have tiaces in the wmds •' pil- 
lage," " pilfer." If the difference between tl»e two 
forms be more than aeddcntal. It would seem as if 
in the Kntjli.'.h of the 17th centaiy ••peel** was 
used lor tlie latter signiiicatioii. 

Pil'tai, the representatire of the priestly house 
of Moadiah, or M.uvdiah, in the tiOM (rff Joiakim the 
son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). 

Pine-tree. l. Hcb. Tidhar (Is. xll. 19, Ix. 13). 
What tree is intended is not certain. Geseniiis in- 
dtnes to thinit the onk, as implying duration. It 
has l)een variously cxplaineil to be the Indian plane, 
the larch, and the elm ; but the reoderiug ** pine " 
eeene kast probable of any.— 3. 59l<iiien (Keh. riii. 
lo) is probably the wild olire. 

Pixmada (only in Uatt. ir. 5, and Luke ir. 9). 
It is plain, 1. that vrtpiytop is net a pinnade, 
hut f/itr pinnacle. 2. That hj tfT« word IfAelf we 
sliould uuderstand .hi edge or border, like a feather 
or a fin. The only 'Urt of the Temple which an- 
sweieil to the mod - a sense of pinnacle was the 
golden spikes erected on the nxjf to prevent birds 
from settling there. Lightfoot suggests the fonSk 
or vestibule, which projected like shouldei-s on each 
side of the Temple. Perhaps t6 wrtp. mmas the 
battlement evdand bf law to be added to ereiy 
roof. 

71*11011, one of the ** dohes" of Edom ; that is, 

head or founder oi" a tribe of that natmn (Gen. 
xxxri. 41 i 1 Chr. i. 52). £usebius and Jerome 
call it Punon, and identify it with Phaeno. No 

nnn)e an in,^ to Pinon [ ] < us to have been yet 
discovei ed in Arabic literatiu«, or amooj^t the ex» 
isting tribes. 

Pipe (Hob. clival). The Hebrew word so ren- 
dejed is derired from a root signifying " to bore, 
perforate," and is represented with sutficient cor- 
rectneas by the English "pipe" or "flute," as in 
the margin of 1 K. i. 40. It is one of the simpleiit, 
and therefore probably one of tiM oldest, of musical 
instruments; and in consequence of its simplicitr 
of form there is reason to suppose that the "pipe** 
of the Hebrews did not differ materially from that 
of the aodent foyptians and Greeks, it is asso- 
ciated with the taoKt (t^) ea an inslmment of a 
p*»aceful and social chaiticter. The pipe and fahi ct 
were tised at the banquets of the Hebrews (h. v. 
12), and their hM pnwMioos fllishna. Mi 
metsia, ri. 1), nnd ncconipanied the simpler reli- 
gious senrioes, when the young propliets, returning 
from the high-place, caught Uieir inspiration from 
the harmony (1 Sam. x. 5) ; or the ])ilgrima, on 
their way to the i;reat festivals of their ritual, 
beguiled the weariness of the march with psalms 
sung to the simple music of the pipe (Is. xxx. 29). 
The sound of the pipe was apparently a soft wailing 
note, which made it appropriate to be used in 
mmk^ and at foMnls (Matt. Iz. 23), and in the 
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hment of the |>roph«t vnr the dnbroedM of Uoab 

(Jev. ilviii. It was even in theTenij>Ii- 

choir, appears Imn Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, where " tti ■ 
players on instrmiMnlt*' an properly " pi{>ors." 
Twt.lve il iys in the yenr, according to tlic Mislma, 
the pipes Bouaded bc/orc tho .nltar. They were 
of iwd, and ooi of o»p]><T or bronze, because the 
former gave a softer souod. (Jf these there were 
Dot le«s than two nor more tluu twelTC. In later 
timei the funeral and deathbed were never without 
tba profcMknal pioei* or flato>iilaj«» (Matt. iz. 
2$), a cttftom wMdi ttill triita. In Hw aoeia] and 
ffsfive liiV of the F^^yptians the p!j>e play>>l a-s pro- 
mineut a poii as nxnooM the Hebrews. In the dtt'> 
ftrnit oombiaatidQi or faHtnuntttla uael in %yp- 
tian ban'Is, wo j;encrally find either the double pipe 
or the dute, and sometimes both ; the tbnner being 
playad botb^by men and women, tho latter exnlus- 
irely by women. Any of the instmments above 
deacrib«l would hare been called by the Hebrews 
by the gennal term ckMl, and it is not improbable 
that they misyht have derived their knowlotlgc ot" 
thcni Jiom Kgyi>t. The s^ingle pipe k slid to have 
been the inveotion of the Egyptians alone, who 
attribute it to O^iis. Barteoora ideatifke tho eM&l 
with the French chalitmgau, which k tho Qvman 
sch ilmru:, and our sltaian or 5Aa/m, of wUdi the 
clarionet u a modem improvement. 

1 Wti. T. 19. Apparently a repetition of 
the name Caimiiua. 

Fi'ram. The Amorite kiug uf Jarmuth at the 
time of Joshua's cotiquest of Canaan (Josh. x. 3, 27). 

Fi rathOO, " in the land of Ephralm in the 
mount of the Amalekite ;" a ]>boe muiied uowher*; 
btttin Judg. zii. K^>. it is mentioned by the ac- 
curate old traveller hajvpaichi ivs lying a^x>ul two 
houri west of Shcchcm, and called Fer'uta, It was 
marred fur Dr. Kobinaon to rediacover it on an 
aninenoe about a mile and a half aouth of tho nad 
from Jafa by ffOMk to JfdMfc. 

Pirath'onito, the native of, or dweller in, Pl- 
IU.Tiiotf. Two such arc named in the Bible. 1> 
Abiloii ben-Hillel (Judg. zii. 13, 15)^— 1» Fnm tho 
same place came " Iknniah the Firathooitt of the 
childreo of Ephraim" (1 Chr. xzvii, 14). 

Pit 'gah. An aodeni topogra|ihical naiM whldi 
is found, in the Pentateuch nnd Joshun only, in 
two connexions. 1. The top, or fa end, of the Pisgah, 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 14 ; Deut. iii. 27, zzxiv. 1. 
2. Ashdoth hap-Pisgah, fierhi]i; the springs, or 
xootft, uf thi! ?t»}^, Deut. ni. 17, iv. 40 ; Josh, 
xii. 3, ziii. 20. Tho latter has already been no- 
ticed under its own bead. Of the former but little 
can be said. "The Pisgah" most have been a 
mountain range or district, the same as, or a part 
of that called the Baoantaina of Abariia (oomp. 
Drat. xnB. 49 with nzhr. I). It by en tho east 
of Johlan, rfmti^juous to the fi<-ld of Mixib, and im- 
mediately opposite Jericho. Tlie field of Zophim 
was ^tuated on it, and its highest point or snmmit 
— its " head '•— waa \\ <- Momif Ixt. If it wa< a 
proper name we ttm ouly conjecture that it denotai 
tho whole or part of the range of the highlands on 
the east of the lower Jonlan. \o tiTU-es of the 
name Pisgjih liave been met with ii\ later times on 
the cost of Jordan, but in the Arabic garb of Ra$ 
eUFahkah (almost identical with the Hebrew Kosh 
hap-pisgah) it is attached to a mdl-lcnown headland 
on the north-iresfeni end of the DeeA Sea, a mass 
of moantatn bounded on the sooth by the Wady 
f'Sm, Mid CD fbt north bj the Wady Sidr, and 
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<Hi the northen part of which is sitoated the gnat 

Mussulman 6.inctu.iiT of Neb*/ Misn {}lU^(^^. Ttrt 
association of the names of Mosa* and PLsgah on the 
west !^i'le of the Dead Sea is extremely startltiif, 
X* I \ l imtion of it ha.s vet been otVere«l. 

Fi&ixiia was a district of A&ia Minor, which 
cannot be very exactly defined. But it may be de- 
scribed sufficiently by saying that it was to the 
north of Paxpiitlia, and stretched along the rans;; 
of Taurus. Northwards it reach^ to, and 
partly iAcladed ia Pbetoxa, which was similarly 
an iidofiidtodirtriefc, tihoogh fiur more extenssve. 

Fi'aon. One of the four " heatls" into whiA 
the stream flowing through £dea was divided \ Qea, 
ii. 1 1). [EDM.] 

Pia^polL An AdMKtt^ aoBof Jofihor, orllhia 
(I Chr. vu. 38). 

Pit In the A. V. this word appeals with a 
figumtivp a? well i« a literal nieauini:. 1. ShiSlj 
iu Num. Jtvi. .'!0, 3;i ; Job xvii. 10. Here the word 
is one which is only of the hollow, hhadowj 
world, the dwelling of the dend, and as such it hat 
b«i;Q treated of under Hkll. 2. SKachatk. Here 
the sinking of the trit is the primary tliought. It 
is dog into the earth (Ps. ix. 16, cxix. 85).^ U thtt 
beeame a type of sorrow and oonfoaioa (Job xoiS. 
IB, 24, 28, aO). 3. Dor. In this word, in the 
oognate Biir, the special thought ia that ot a pit or 
well dug for walar. Tha ptoowi of da^noi] vmisii^ 
wliic li ijoes on in all languages, secm^ to h ivf ..i n- 
tiued the fonncr to the state of the weii or cutem, 
dug into iho rook, but no kager fiDai with water. 
In the phrase "they that ^ down to the /■if." it 
bea»mes even more constantly than the syuouyaas 
already noticed, the representative of the world of 
the ) ,'K- lc. Txii. 1^., xTtii. 18, '24 ; Ps. 
xxviu. 1, cxiiii. 1 ). There may iiave bwfl two 
reasons for this transfer. 1. The wide deep excav- 
ation became the place of burial (Exek. zxxii. 24). 
2. The pit, however, in this sense, was never amply 
equivalent to burial-phKe. Tliere is always implied 
in it a thoiwht af aeon and ooodemaaiioa ( Zecb. 
iz; 11 ; U.^. 14; Jar. szzrnL 6, 9). It la not 
strange that with the a.<»octittions of nraterial horror 
dostering roond, it should baro involved more d 
tito idea of a plaaa of punl s h BMntfcrthohangbty 
or unjust, than did the sKeol or the grave. In Rt r. 
ix. 1 , 2, oitd eliewlMire, the pit of the abyss is ai a 
dungeon. 

nteh. The tliree Hebrew words all repi-vs-n*. 
the same object, viz. miueisl pitch or asphalt, lu lU 
different aspects : xephetii (the tift of the modem 
Arabs) in it^ liqtiid Kt^te ; chtmdr, in its solid 
state, from iU red cobur ; and eopher, in reference 
to its ttse in ov«^ying wood«work (Gen. vi. 14). 
Asphalt is an opaque, inflanunablo inbatanoei which 
bubbles up firom sabterranaan ibtmtaiBS te a liqoiii 
state, and haixlcns by exposure to tli-; air, but rea- 
dily melts under tha iaHucnce of heat. In the latter 
attf 0 it b very tettadoQi, and wia vaed as • oemeot 
in lieu of mortar in P.ribylonfn MVn. li. 3\ as 
well as for coating the out^dss of ve&iels sfiea, vi. 
14), and puikakriy tor making the papyrus boats 
of the Egyptians water-tight (Ex. ii. 31. Th" 
Babylonians obtained their duef supply uoni U« 
springs of Is (the modem Hit\ whidb are still in 
eiist4!noc. The .Tews and Anibianc got theirs in 
large quantities from the Dead S«a», which henco 
received its cUssical name of Lacut AqAaltUet, 

Plteher. The word pitcher" ia noad m A. T. 
to d«M>te the water>jars or pttehm with ana orMo 
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handles, used chiefly hj wotnco for (aurrying vnier, 
as in the story of liebecca (Gen. xxiv. 15-20; but 
»ee Mark xiT. 13; Luke zxii. 10). Thi<> pi-acticc 
hm ham, and b atUi imnl bpth in tii« East and 
dwwhen. Th« ▼enelt utad for the purpose ure 
generally cnrried on tho head or the shouliler. The 
RwkHiin women ooamxioly u«« 8kio-bottl«. Such 
WM tiM •* botSk" tuM by Hngar (^eo. itL 14). 
Th*' snino wonl is of the pitcbem mtflttjtA by 
Gideon's 300 men (Jadg. rii. 16). 

Vt'ttam, one w tlw tlOR-citios built by the 
Israelites for tlio first oppressor, the Phamoh " wlii- h 
knew ml Jos<-ph" (lux. t. 11). It is pj-obabie that 
PKbotn by in the most eastern part of Lower 
Ejypt. Hcroiiottis mentions n town called Patu- 
lous, which seems to be the same as the Tboom or 
Thoa of the Itinerary of Antoninus, probably the 
militery station Tbohu of the AoK<m. Whether or 
■Wt P&tumos be the Pitbom of Scripture, there can 
lie little doubt that the name is idciititiil. 

Pi'thon. One of the four sons of Micab, the aoo 
•«f MpphiboilMth ^1 Chr. viiL 95, ii. 41). 

FlAgue, the. Tho disease now called the Plague, 
which has ravagnd Kgypt and neighbouring ooun- 
tiki in notenliBMaf i« mipposed to have prerailed 
there in former ncirs. Manetho, the Ecyptinn his- 
torian, speaks ut' '*a very great pLague" iu the 
n%B of ScOMDipseB, the seventh king of the fint 
dynasty, B.C. dr. 2500. The difficulty of deter- 
mining the character of i\w pe3>lilenoes of ancient 
•ad mtdtaffval tiOMs, even when carefully described, 
warns ne not to condude that every such mention 
refers to the Plague. The PUgue in recent times 
has not extended &r beyond Uio Turkish Km])ire 
and tbt Uiv<1«b «f Fmk. Aa «a epidemic it 
taknibe ehmcterof a pestilenee, eatnetiofWi of the 
greatest severity. The PUigue when most .severe 
usually appewB tint on the northern coast of E^pt, 
baring previoasly farakctt eat is Turkey or horth 
Africa west of Egn)t. It ajscends the river to 
'Cairo, rarely going much fui titer. The mo r tali ly 
li oAen enomMHtt, and Mr. Lane remarks of the 
pli£^ of 1 S'^ i : — *' It destroyed not less than eighty 
thousand person!* in Caii-o, that i», one-third of the 
:population ; and fiir more, I believe, tlian two hun- 
<lr«i thou!«u)d in all Kgyjit." Tiie Plague is con- 
sidered to be a severe kind of typhus, aooompanied 
by bnbom. Like the cholera it b most violent at 
the first ootfanak, ceasing aloMMt instant death ; 
later it may but three days, and even longer, but 
u.sunlly it i i f ital in a few houns. Sever;il I!( fi!> .v 
wolda are ttanaiated "pestileaoe" or "plague;" 
bnl bqI ane of ftwee woide on faa o piwidwad a« de- 
signating by its signification the Ptagae. W!i- th r 
the diseaie be mentiouvd must be judged from the 
sense of passeges, not firom flia awi of words. 
Thn»,i« pestilences which were sent as fpcrinl 'y.v\z- 
menta, and wereeitlier supematurally lapid in tti>nr 
•dfteta, or io addition directed against particaUr 
culprila, are beyond the reach of human inquiry. 
Bat we also rml of pcstileDoes which, although sunt 
M jadgments, have the characteristics of modem 
-qademies, not being mpkl beyond nature, nor di- 
rected agiunst individuals (Lev. xzvi. 25; DcuL 
iiviii. 21). In neither of thew passaprs does it 
eeem ccrtaia that the Plague is specified. The no- 
dieai to the fMnophets proent the Muna ^ffiedty ; 
fer they do not seem to afibtd sufllciently positive 
aridence that the Pkgoa waa kaowa in thcae times. 
Heiekiah'e dlnan kw ban thoqiM to teva been 
4ha Fliga^ ttl tti M MtVMb will ia the 



mention of a lioil, make^ thi.s not improbable. On 
the other hand, there is no mention of a {K-htilenoe 
among his people at tlie time. These dr>es not seem« 
thei«foi«| to ba aay distiact aotkeof thaPknte ia 
thaBlble. 

Plaguea, tha Tan. T. 77,0 P/actf.— Although 
it i« distinctly stated that the ptaguee prevailed 
thrraghoQt Egypt, yet the dbHrfptaona aem prin- 

diially to apply to that part of Egypt which lay 
nearest to Goshen, and more espidaUy to **the 
field of Zoan,** or the tract about that dty. Wa 
v.'.n^t loolc irpo^ially to Lower Egypt for our illns- 
trations, while bearing in mind the evident preva- 
lence of the pbguea timtugboit Iha land.— II. Tfi0 
Occasion on which the plajnies were sent is do- 
scribed in Ex. iii.-jtii.— Hi. Tke I'lagves, — 1, Tha 
Plague of lUoocL^'Wbm Ifoeea and Aaron oma 
before Pharaoh, a miracle was required of them. 
Then AaiWe rod became '< a serpent" (A. V.), or 
rather "a crocodile." It.t being changed into aa 
aaimai raraienced by all the Eg^fAiane, or by soma 
of tiMD, would bate been aa espedal warning to 
Pharsob. The Kpypti:u> mii^ii ians called by the 
king produced what mma^l to be the same wonder, 
yet Aaraali tod swallowed up tha ethcn (vtt. S- 1 2). 
This passage, taken atoni warlfl njirfir to itnlirate 
that the mogiciaxis .^iiCL'ee«ied in working wonders, 
but, if it is compared with the othen. which refala 
their opposition nn th,> (KisLsion.-! of the tlist tln-ee 
phurue-s, a ixiutrary inter«jce ifxim more reawu- 
able. A comparison with other paoagea etnogtbena 
us in the inference that the magicians sua-ee.icd 
otenlj by juggUng. Not only was the water ot 
the Nile smitten, but all the water, even that in 
re»eU» threughoat tha ooontry. The liah died, 
and tta vim elank. Hw Egyptians could not 
drink of it, and <V.'j,rr.] nimn;.! ii r<.r w.%t«r. Thia 
plague wa« doably bumiiuitiju; to the religion of 
the oemitry,aithe Nile ww beU secrad, m well aa 
some kinds of it* fish, r t tr. ?pr-.Tk of tlie cro< odiles, 
wliich probably were destroyed. Tboee who hava 
endeavoured to explain this plagoe by a atmal 
(-nu'«»^, have referml to the changes of colour to 
uinrl) the Nile is subject, the appeaiaooe of the 
N 1, and the ao-called rain and dew of blood of 
the middle ages; the last two occasioiif^) bv hmaU 
fungi of very rapid growth. But such theories do 
not exobin why the wonder happened at a time ot 
fear wMn tha Ktia ia ntoet dear, nor why it killed 
tha fiah and made the water anBt to be drunk.—* 
2. The Plagw of Frujs. — When seven days had 
paiised after the lint plegue, the rivar and all the 
open wirtan of Egypt broaght forth ooaatleaB frogs, 
wliioh not only cv i ,1 the land, but filleil the 
houses, even in titdr driest parts and veaaels^ for 
the oveM and knoading^iwii^ aia apeelfiaiL Tba 
mn^ii i.Tiis again had a 8t-eming succ^ in thdr op- 
po»itiou. This mu.st have been an espedally tryiiw 
judgment to the Egyptians, as frogs wvt iwdudld , 
among the sa<-red animal.s. The frog wn- «,iri-fw! to 
tile goddess llEKT, who is repiesented with the 
head of this reptile.— 3. The Plague of Lke.-' 
The aooonot of tha third pbgoo w not preceded by 
tha neatfea of any wamfng to Pharaoh. We read 
th.it A in :i was coramandiHl to btietch out his rod 
and smite the dust, which became^ aa tha A. V* 
reads the word, ** Koe** in man and beast. Tbeina> 
picians ittpmpteJ ojijw^iiion ; but, failing, 

oonfeuod that the wonder was of God (viii. 16-19). 
There ia modi dlfficol^ aa to the animala meant* 
TIm LXX. Imi mul^, asd the Vulg. tcm^pkm, 
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notonitof. The nnmUve does not cmbte w to 
(leeMe whieti ii tiie more pralMb1« of tlw two ren* 

iloj inpi. In this ciLs.- the plague does not soem to 
be especially directed agaiost the supentiUoos ot 
the Kgrptia!M.«>4. IV PtagHO cf F'lie».<— In the 
ras<> o( i'l.'- *i"ini-fh p1atni»», a-i in that of the f,r^t, 
Moms w;u> commanded to meet Pluuaoh ia the 
morning na be eaim forth to the water, and to 
thimti'ii him with n i T^i^nient if lie still refused to 
gire the Isiuelites )e:ne to go and worship. He 
WM to be punished br wnt the A. V. renders 
"•rwai-ms [of flie^]," "n swarm [of flies]," or, in 
the inaigin, " a mixture [of noifoim- lieast^J." The 
proper meaning of the word *dr6b is a question of 
«ttr«mo difficuJtj, Tht ciplanation of Josephas, 
and almost all the Hebrew commentators, is that it 
in.'.ms **a mixture," and here desienntes a mixtvire 
of wild animals, it is almost certain, from two 
passages (Ex. tW. 29, SI ; H^rew, 25, 27), that 
a single creature is inlende<I. <"ir.[inann proposes 
the blatta orkntalitt a kind of beetle, inatead of a 
dog-fly. Tei oar experience doas-mt bear out the 
idea tha* ?.rv kin i of h^Hh is injiirioas to man in 
Kgjpt. it wc CiUijtfctore that a tly is intended, 
ptrMpo it ii nor* leasooable to infer that it was 
the ewnmon fly, which in the pi-p«PT.? hv is pro- 
bably tlie most ti-oubleiotne ins<>'t lu l^kcypt. — 5. 
Tk0 PhgtU o/" the Murrain r,f //f'jj/a.— Pharaoh 
was not warned that, if he did not let the people 
go, there should be on the day following ** a very 
(grievous mun-ain," u|>on the hoiMa, asses, cameb, 
oxeo, and sheep of Egypt, wberaaa those of the 
diiiftrcti of biM ikoolcl not die. This plague 
would have been a heavy p mi O ri , i t to the Ks.T'p- 
tians as falling upon their «Aci«d animals of two of 
the kinds spedfied, the oxen and the sheep ; but it 
would hare been moit felt in the destmction of the 
greatest part of their useful boasts. In modem 
tinm murrain ie not an tmiVoquent visitatioD in 
Egypt, and is supposed to precede the Plague.— 

6. The Plagxic of Doils. — ^The next judgment ap- 
pear* to have be«> preceded by no warning, except- 
ing indeed that, when Moses publicly sent it abroad 
fn Egypt, Pharaoh might no doubt have repented 
at the hist moment. We read that Moses and 
Aai-QO were to take aahee of the fuinaoa, and Moses 
was to *«aprMde ft toward the heanm in the s^ht 
of Phiiraoh." It was to btn-ome '* small dust " 
throughout Egypt, and " be a boil breaking forth 
[with] bUios upon aun, and opon beaet.** Kliis 
plipue mny b* suppo«;ed to have been either an in- 
titctioa of boil.t, or n pestilence like the Plague of 
modem times, witlch is an extremely severe kind 
of typhus fever, accompanied by swellings. The 
former is, however, tiie more likely explanation.— 

7. Tht Plague of AiA— The account of the seventh 
plague ia preceded by a warning, which Moses wr^s 
commanded to deliver to Pharaoh, respecting the 

^terrible nature of the placnes that were to ensue if 
be remained obstinate. Blan and bcaat were mitten, 
and the heiba and every tree broitm, aare fa the 
land of Goshen. The niin caused bv the hail was 
evidently far greater than that effected by any of 
the oarlier plagwa. Hail ia now extremelf wre. 
but Tint unknown, in Kgrpt, and it i; iiit-rotii:.: 
tiiat the narrative *€t»niii to imply tliat it sometimes 
fatia there.— 8. The Plag^ie of /.octots.— Pharaoh 
was now threatened with a plasrue of Jocustj. 
to begin the next day, by which cve:ything the 
h.iil had left was 'to be devoured. This was to 
exea«i anj liJu vMtttkw that ImmI hafpMiad in the 
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time of the IdiHE'a anoeetori. " And the loooila 
went np orcr uf the land of Egypt, and varted 

in .all the co,i is f Kcyyd : very grievous [were 
they]; before tlietn there were no such locusts as 
they, neitiMr after tiMm ahall be eocii. For they 
covered the f^ce of the whole earth, so that the 
land was diu kened ; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fnrit of the treat wlueh tiw 
hail h;ut lefl : and there remained not any pr^o 
thing iu the irtvx, ot in the herbs of tl^ tkld, 
through all the Und of Egypt." This plague has 
not the unusu;d nature of the one th.it prece-l-d 
it, but it even exceeds it in severity, and w occu- 
pies its place in the gradation of the more tembto 
judgments that form Um later part of the aerice. 
Its severity can be well andei stood by tboee who 
have been in Kj;ypt in a part of the country wh^re 
a tlight of locusts has alighted. Ia this case ibe 
plague wae graalcr than an eriinaiy Tlaitatioa, 
since it extended over a f ir u Icr spat-e, mther thai 
because it was more fat^uae ; for it is impoenye to 
inuigine any mora oooipleta datroelioo than that 
always caused by a swarm of locusts.— 9. T^a 
Plagvu: of Daarkneu. — After the plague of locukU 
we read at once of a fresh judgment. " There was 
a thick darkness in all the land of Egrpt thr« 
day.s : they mw not one another, neither ruse any 
from his pl.a(» for three days: but all the chiklrea 
of Israel had light in their dwellings." It has been 
illustrated by reference to the Samoom and the hot 
wind of the Khamiseen. The former t-> a .viad- 
stona which oceara in the dcMrta addem lattinf 
more tiwn a qoarter of an lioar orlwtnty odnnlea, 
but for the time often causinij the d.irkiiess of twi- 
light, and affecting man and beast The hot wind 
of the Khamiewn omaily Uowa ftr tluea daya and 
night's, and carries so much sand with it, that it 
produces the appearance of a yellow fog. It thus 
resembles the Samoon, though far leas powerfU 
an'i fir le'^'^ 'li?trc^<:ir^^ in its etTects. It not 
luiowti to cau.se actual darkness. The plague luay 
have been an extremely severe sandstorm, mira- 
culous in its violence and its dtuatton, for the length 
of three days does not make it natural, since the se- 
vere storms are al ways very brief.— 1 0. The Dea t h ■■F 
the Fir^tor%r~Bthn the tenth pb^gne Mosca wait 
to wnni Pharaoh. **And Mooca aaid. Thai wdlh 
the Lord, About midnight will I go out into th«» 
midst of Egypt : and aU the lirstbom iu the land 
of Egypt alMdl die, fW»i iht fintbom of PhuMb 
that sitteth up n his throne, even unto the fii>t- 
bom of the niaidi»ervant that [ts] behind the niili j 
uid all liMfirilbom of beasts. And there shall be 
a great ay throughout all tlie land of Egrpt, s irh 
as there was none like it, nor shall be like it any 
more." The clearly miracnkms Mhm af tii» 
plnpip, in its !«'^'cr:fr, it^ falling upon man and 
bea&t, and the singling out ot the firstborn, puts it 
whellf tefOQil oompariaon with any natural pesti* 
lence, even the severest recorded in hiateiy* wlMlhar 
of the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or other like epi- 
demics. The history of the ten plagues strictlr 
oids with the death of the firstborn. Hera it U 
only neoesaary to nolioa that with tiie event hat 
mentioned the recital of t?i" ^^ l>nlll rs \v;o icT^hf 'ir. 
Egypt concludes, and the history ot Israel as a se- 
parate people begins. The gradoal iiKJcase fei 
!i» verity of the plactip? if perhaps the best key to 
their meaning. I'hey seem to have been foA a» 
warnings to Uie oppreaoTt ^ tflbid him a means of 
md^ God'a wiU and in anportiiai^ vingmtint 
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before Eprpt was ruinevL The leasoo that Pharaoh's 
cnreer UswJh/^ us Si.-«ui2> to he, that there are men 
whom the iiKMt signal judgmeutt do Dot atTect to as 
to came any lasting rf peotancf. 1b thu lOpMt tbe 
atlei'-hUtory of the Jewish people is a eomnmtaiy 
Hjx i; ill it of their oppressor. 

Plftiu. Tbis one tcna does duty in the Aa> 
tliorlted Vtnion ftr no Iom than wvm disttaot 
HebiPW wonis. — t. ^ftel. This w i l | rh ij - an- 
swers more nearly to our word ''meadow" than 
Mty otfmr. It ocean in tho mibm of Abbl-maiu, 
AflBHIEHOL ATt, Abel-SHITTIM, ami is r.ni!«?i>s! 
••jlUa" in Judg. xl. 33, " plain ot vincyanis. "— 
2. ^*dlA. Fortunately we ai^e «We to idiMitify the 
most rfmarkiilite of the BVCaJis of the Bible, and 
thus to ascertain tlje luroe uf the term. The great 
Plain or Valley of Coele-Syria, the "hollow land" 
of the Greeks, which separates the two imnges of 
I^booott and AntUebanon, is the naoct mnarknble 
of them all. It is called in the Bible the liik'ath 
Area (Aw. i. 5), and also prohablr the bik'atb 
Utwwa (J«h. xi. 17, zii. 7) awl Kk'ath-Mispeh 
(xi. 8), aiul is still known throuphout Syria by its 
okl name, as tt-BtAa'a, or Ard elrBekaa, Oat of 
iM 6nd dcnotad by tlMwoid BUfAk «*th<« 
plain of the land of Shinar" (Gen. xi. 2), the 
** plain of Mesopotamia" (Ex. iii. 22, 23, viii. 4, 
xxxvii. 1, 2), and the ** plain in the province of 
Dtini** flhin. iii. 1^. — ILic-Cict ar. This, though 
applittj to -A plaiii, has uut tliti for4X> of tktae^s or 
«xtont, hut i-uthor seems to be derived from a root 
sigiiitying roundness. In its tojKtjjniphic;il sense it 
IS cwutintti to the Jordan valley (lieu. xiii. 10, 11, 
1 2, xix. 17, 25-29 ; Deut. xxxir. 3 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 
23; 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. ir. 17} Meh. UL 22, 
xii. 38).— 4. JTam-MUhdr. Hits it by the lexi- 
cogmph«.'i> explained as meaning *' straight foi ward," 
** pUm," as if from the root ydshar, to b« just or 
u|Niglit ; but iMs eienw fiur^etdied, aBd it to more 
probable that in this case, as in the case of tho pre- 
cediof, we haveanardiaictenn existing from a pi«- 
hieloriedalt. fteeeaninfbe fiibkin thelbltowing 
poasagee.: — Deut. iii. 10, ir. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, \6, 
17, 21, XX. 8 ; 1 K. XX. 23, 25 ; 2 Chr. xxri. 10 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 8, 21. In each of these, with one ex- 
wptioii, it is used for the district in the neighbour- 
iiuod uf Ue&hbou and DiboQ — the Btlka of the 
modem Arabs, their most noted pasture-^pxtond. 
And therefore it is puzxKng to find it used in one 
l<a,-s,»ge (I K. XX. 23, 25) apparently with the mere 
genei-nl senM of low land, or rather ilat land, in 
urhieh efaariote could be manoeuvred — «• opposed to 
imewn mooBti<nou«t ground. Perhaps tbe word 
w.n.s n-->>l hy fJit' Synan^ of DamaM^us without any 
knowledp of ita strict sij^iticaUoa. — 5. Ha-Ara- 
MA. Tba» egem bad en abeolutely definite mean- 
ing, being restricted to the vallt-y of the Jord;iii, 
and to its continuation south of the Dead Sea. 
^Arahah; Palestine.] — 6. /fo-iSlt/iMfily tbe in- 
variable designation of the depnsscl. flat or gently 
undulating region which intervetioJ Utwon the 
highlands of Judah and the Meditcrmneao, and was 
commonly in possession of the Philistines. — 7. £(6n. 
Our trnnslatoit; have uniformly iTndcred this word 
" plnin," doubtless following the Vulgate, which in 
«boui ialf the peMage* bos comaUis, Bui thia k 
not the vefdiet of iha majority or the most tnitt* 
worthy of the ancient mimous. 'rii< y rcgartl tlx- 
word M meaning an " oak " or "grove ut' oaks," a 
nndering suppnted bjr allf or nearly all, the eom- 
ant leileiigimphcn of ttaa praent day. 
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The passages in which the word occurs erroneously 
tranaJat«<J " j>lai«," are .\s fallows : — Plain of Moi«h 
(Gen. xii. G ; Deut. xi. 30), Phiin of Mamre (Geo, 
xiii. 18» JUT. la; jnriii. 1), Pbun of Zaanaim (Judg. 
W, 11), Plain of the Pilkr (Judg. ix. 6), Pbun of 
Meonenim ; ix. 37 , I'hiin of Tabor ( 1 Sam. x. 3),— 
8. Tbe Plain of Esdraeloo, which to the aoodm 
travdier b the Uety land fbnM the tiiini of Ita 
three most remarkable depressions, is designate*! in 
U>« •nginal by ndther of the above terms, but by 
'emek, an appdl«tiv<l notttt freqoantly employed hi 
the Bibl.' fur the smrtUer vaUeja of the oouatiy^ 

'* the valley of Jeznx'l." 

Plaster. The mode of making plaster-cemnt 
lias been described above. [Mokteu.] Plaster is 
mentioned thrice in Scripture: 1. (Lev. xiv. 42, 
48). 2. The woixls of the law were ordered to ba 
eogmved on Mount Kbol on stones whidi had been 
previously coated with plaster (Deut. xxvii. 2,4; 
Jash. viii. 32;. The pnicvss here mentioned was 
probably of a similar kuKl to that adopted in £gjpt 
fiir reoeiTiDg baaHraUefi. The wall wee fitat tnada 
smooth, and its inter>ticf.s, if mwji.'s'iry, lilletl u[) 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
aiKl the stone a4jaee»t out awajr aa ae to leave thcBB 
in relief, a c«»t of lime whitew.Lsh was laid on, and 
followed by one of varnish alter the |iainiing of tbe 
fignna was oenplelai 3. It w.is jnobably aeimflar 
coating of cement, on wh i h the fatal letters were 
tiatxil by Uie mystic liaud "on the plaster of the 
wall " of Belshaxzar's polaoeat fiabyloa (Dan. t. 5). 

Pledge. [Loan.] 

Pl ai adaa. The Heb. word (cimdh) &o reud«red 
occurs in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31, and Am. r. 8, 
In tbe lart paanue oar A. V. has "the eeren 
etare," although tiie Ocnera Terrioo transbtes tbe 

word •* Plei.-i Ir> '* i ; in the other cases. In Job the 
LXX. has nxcios, the order of tbe Hebiew words 
having been altered, white in Anee there is no tnwe 

of tlie original, and it i - 'I'^i ult t-i imagine what 
tite translators bad before thetn. The Vulgate in 
each paenge has a diffi»«nt rendering : Hyodn in 
Job iz. 9, Pteiadcs in Job xxsviii. 31, and Arc- 
turns in Am. V. 8. The Jewish conuneotators are 
no kes at variance. R. David Kimdli in hto Lexioon 
says: *' R. Jonah wrote that it wan n rollection of 
stai-s cdlc-l in Arabic Al Thuiai>jd." Tiwl Al 
Thuraii,ii and the Pli ijuiwi are the same is proved 
by the words of Aben Ragel. *' Al Thunuy& is th<» 
mansion of the moon, in the sign Tnunis, and it is 
c»lleil the celestial hen with her chickens." With 
tliis liyde oomparca the Fr. iwMnwrtf, and Eng. 
Htn tmd cMektnt, which are old names for the 
sauic stirs. The npini<>n of .\1vn Mzra ha-; been 
frequently misrepresented. Ue held that Cimdk 
was a single Urge star, AUUbanm the brightest of 
tlic Hyades, wiiilc O'siV [A. V. "Orion"] was 
AtUarei the heart of Scorpio. Oa tbe whole, 
though it is hnpoarible to arrtve at any oertahi eon- 
elusion, it appears that our transl.ilnn? were per- 
fectly justihed in i^eodering CmtdA Ly Pleiades.'* 
Ilea or Hoa, the third god of the AK.<syn.-m triad* 
was known among tlie itars by the name i f K.m- 
mut, which Hawlinson compares witii tiie Heb. 
Chnu/i. nihi identifies with the coostelbition Dnco, 
Plough. [.\OKict:i.Ti;nE.] 
Podiar'eth. The children ot Pocheivth of Zebatm 
werw among the childmi of Solomon's servants 
who rcUuned with Zer^bbabel Uuu. ii. d7 : ^ch. 
vii^59). 

BMmcmt. The attribttte* wfaidi an 
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fnrmmw to all poeby, axxl which the poetry of the 
Hclmwi pMMMi In • Mghw degree ];«rli.tp« than 
thp literature of any other penyi'r. it U u nu ci-SNiiry 
here to describe. Bot the points ot coutnut aie &o 
Wlimw>i lod Am peculinrities which distingubh 
Hebrew poetrr so remarkable, that these alone re- 
quire a full nad carel'ul consideratioo. It u a j;he- 
BflWMHW which is onirenally oheerred in the lite- 
ratnrps of all nations, that the earliest foiui In 
which the thoiightjt and i'^liuga of a p«opie tiaJ 
ntteranoe is the poetic Pmn ii aa afbrgrowth, 
the rehide of lew ■pootaneoos, becaoM more 
formal, expremon. And so it ie in the literatare 
of the Hebrews. Of the three kinds ot" px^try 
wluoh are iUustnilMl bj the Hdirew litmture, the 
Ijfrte oocnpNi Ae IbrawMt flae«. Tb* S h w u Hte 
mtioat have nothing approaching to an epic j>"^ m, 
and in proportion to this defect the Ijric dement 
pNrvallal more in^tlj, osmnNodDg in the pre- 
Mosaio tim«, tl nrishin- :n rude rigoar daring 
the earUcr periotl* of Uw Judgei, the heroic age of 
tlM Hebrews, giwwiDg vith the nation's irrowth and 
strentrtheninji: with its strencth, till it trh»^5 It-^ 
lugiic^t excellence in I>arid, the wairior-poct, and 
ftoRi thenceforth began sloerlir to dMUnt. Smm i e 
poeti7 is the product of a more adranced age. It 
arises from the desire felt by the poet to express 
the results of the aocomulated experiences of life in 
« limn «f bera^ and pwawawica. It* tlMn^tfal 
diaiactflV tw|iilrts tbt tta (lev^^ojMiiciit M time of 
|>eArefulneiw and leisure; for it i\i expression, 
not like the Ijrric to the sadden and impassioned 
MfiigBof the nHNMiit, but tocalm and pluloaophic 
leflection. Being less spontaneous in its origin, it* 
form is of necessity more artificial. The period 
AttiOf wUoh it floiulsbed among the Hebrews cor- 
JUpoiids to its domestic and settled cliamcter. We 
aMet with it nt iotertnls up to the time uf the 
CbptfvitjTt aad, as it i> chietly «haiaotm«tic of 
the nge of the monarchy, Ewald has appropriately de- 
signated this em the "artificial period" ot' Hebrew 
poetry. From tiu- end of the 8th century n.c. the 
decline of the natitm ww rapid, aad with it« glory 
departed the chief gloHes of its HterAtare. A <W the 
Captivity we liave notliing but tlie j>ooms which 
fonned part of the hturgieal tictTioes of the Temple. 
WhedMT dramatio poetry, properly so adied, erer 
etiste*! among the Hebrews, is, to say the lejLst, ex- 
tremely doubtfuL In the opinion of some writei's 
tfaa Saag of SoDgi^ ia its csEtaniail fbm, to a nid« 
drama, desipie<l for a simple stage. But the evi- 
dence for thi» view is extremely slight.^1. Lyricol 
f^etry. — ^The literature of the Hebrews abonnds 
with illmtnitifins of all forms of lyn'ciil poetry, in 
its most manifold and wide-eiubracing compass, 
from such short ejacidatiMia as the songs of the two 
Lamechs and Pss. xv., cxrii., and others, to the 
knger chants of victory and thank^ring, like the 
songs ol' D.-brn^h and David (Jodg. v., Ps. xviii.). 
The names by which tha variona kind* «f taofn 
ware known amoaf the Hdaawi will mfi^J aome 
illustration of this. I. Shir, a vjiig in g»'neral, 
adapted for the voice alone. 2. Mizmor, a psalm, 
«r seog; to be fan; with any instmnwntal aoooin> 
ponimeut. y' jinAh, is probably a meltHlv ex- 
preaalr adapted tor stringed instruments. 4. MascUf 
probably denotes a lynoal song requiring ufea inn- 
*icil .^kill. [MasCHIT..] 5. 3fKt(hit, a term of 
extremely doubtful meaning. [Miciitam.J 6. 
Shiggdyfin (Pn. tK. 1), a wild, irregular, dithf- 
lambie mmg, «a tha wind appears to denote; or. 
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aoooidij^ to som^ a song to be sung with Tari(t> 
tkw. Bttt, besidet thHe, there are other divisisQ» 

of lyritxvl poetry of great imporLnn wh; h hare 
regard rather to the subject wf the ixxm-o ttuu to 
tMr hrm or adaptation for musical aooompaaK 
ments. Of these we notice . T''f< iiilh , a hymn 
of praise. The plural tihilWn i:> Ujl^ utie ot Ux> 
Book of Psalms in Hebrew. The 145th P^hn is 
entitled *' David's ( P!i,'.lm) of praise." To this da^ 
belong the songs which relate to extraordinary de- 
liverancee, such as the songs of Motes (fvx. iv.) 
and of Deborah (Jodg, T.), and tbo fhabaa xnti. 
and Ixviii., whidb h^ au the air of chants t» be 
sung in triumphal piwessi hk. Such were the 
hynuu taag ia tha Temple senrioes. Next ta 
the htnn of praise may be noticaA, 9« JTta^tt, the 
lament or dirge, of which there are many exaroplt^s, 
whether uttered over an individual or as an out- 
burst of grief ftrthacalBnitiMaf the hoid (3 Sm. 
i. iii. 33, 34, xviU. 33). 3. 8htr ynlUSik, 

a love song (Ps. xlv. 1), in its external form at 
least. Otlwr kinds of poeby there ai«whidieeeapy 
the middle grotntd li^tweon the lyric and gnfnriic, 
bcmg lync in torm aud j^^irit, but guomic m buhjixu 
These may be chwNd at 4. MbhdL, properly a 
similitude, and then a parable, or sententioos saying, 
couched in poetic language. Such are the saD!> 
of I^aUam (Num. xxiii. 7, 18; zxiv. 3, 15. 3U, 
21, 33), which are cmiMDUjr Ijikal in ohaiaeler ; 
^ mMkii^ tMUad in Knm. zzL 27-30, whidk 
has been ci>njectuifd to l i i fi rignient of an old 
Amontu war-eong; and the apologue of Jotfaam 
(Judg. ix. 7.20). both whkb kit ai«alrMglyHK 
tirical in tone. But the finest of all is the magni- 
ficent prophetic song of triumph over the fid! of 
Babylon (Is. dv. 4-87). CUrfM, an enigma fUw 
the riddle of Samson. Judg. ziv. 14), or "dark 
oayiug," as the A. V. has it in Pk. xlix. 5, lxxviii.2. 
Lastly, to this class belongs mCiltsah, a naicllif, 
ironicil poem fHab. ii, R j. 5. TepItilUih, prayer, 
is the title of Pss. xvii., Ixxxvi., xc, rii.. cxlii., aad 
Hah. iii. All these are strictly lyrical onmpoM- 
ttoos, and the title iTiny have been assigned to thcai 
either as denottug tiu> object with whkh they «eie 
written, or the use to which they were applied.— 
H. Omomic Poetry. — The seoood giaad diviMO «f 
Hehivw poetry is occupied by a dass of psens 
whiih are p^xmliarly Shenutio, ;uid which represwt 
the nearest approoches nuuie by the people of thst 
twet to anything like philosopbie thoaii^t. RnHoa- 
ing there is none : we luive only results, and th-^s? 
rather the product of olwervatiou and reOt-ctioa 
than of aidnotioo or argumentation. As lyric poetry 
is the expresdon of the poet's own ftvlings an i iru- 
pulses, M> gnoiaic poetiy is Uie fonn iii whicli the 
desire of communicating knowledge to others finds 
vent. It ha^ l>een already remarked that gnooiic 
poetry, as a whole, requires for its development s 
pei-iod of national tranquillity. Ii* germs are the 
floating proverbs which pass cnnwit in tiie aootia 
of the people, and embody the experienon of mar 

witli tlie wit of one. The f>;iyer of s>:'nteiili'ii.S 
sayings was to the Hebrews the wise man, the phi- 
losopher. Of the earlier isobted proveite bat Ihr 
examples remain.— III. Dramatic Pcetr>}.—\t is 
impossible to assert thi^ no form of the draa» 
oxtafeed among tho Habrsw people ; the most tet 
can be done is to c.tamitse «Bch jiortions o( their 
literature as luire come down to us, i«ir the purpon 
of anertahiing how fiur any ixttm of tito ftana 
prqpar are disetndblfl^ and what inftroMes flngr bs 
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malt* from thoin. It is unqne^tioiiably tine, as 
KwaJii obs4?nes, that the Arab recitei-s of i-omance* 
will many times in their own persous act oat a 
complete drama in recitation, chai^ng their voice 
and fj^t'stiim with the diange of person and nibject. 
Sotnethitig «f this kind may possibly hare existed 
KBooog the Hebiwrs ; bat thm is no •rfckmM tb«t 
ft itto out, nor any jrroancb fiw nakbjt vrm • 
probable conjecture with n?<ranl to it. But the 
mere fact of the exiateaoe of Ume rude exhibitions 
laaoo^ tha Amba and Bgyptiani of the present day 
is of no weight when the qnestion to be (ki i.levi is, 
whether the Song of Songs was designed to be so 
w p r w ento ct, w • dm{^e pa^oral drama. Of coonv, 
in consi irrinr: snrh a qtie^^tion, reference is made 
only to ihe rjternai form of the poem, and, in order 
to pnore it, it moat bo Amm tint the dj-amatic is 
th« only form of n^resentation which it coulJ 
ossnme, a^d not that, by the help of two actoni 
aad a ebonts, it is capable of being exhibited in a 
dramatic form. All that has been done, in our 
opinion, is the latter. The latest work on the 
subject i< that of M. Ikonan i Lc Cantijuc dt's Cmt- 
iique$)t who htti giTco a spirited traiulatioa of tha 
poem, and anangM it in and aoeiies, according 
to his own theory of ti t- manner in which it wa.s h>- 
tcnded to be represented. Ha divides the whole 
into 16 cmtaa, wUdi ftm flT« aeli and oi epi- 
logue. But ^f. Renao, who is onin{x-ll'-<], in ac- 
oonlance with his own theory of the mi^ioa of the 
SbemUie races, to admit that no trace of anything 
nppronrhinf^ to the rej^lar drama is foiinfl among 
them, doe^ not rc^rd the Song of Songs asadiomn 
in tbt same mtm as the products of the Greek and 
Boman theatres, but as dramatic p^ietiy in the 
widest application of the tei-m, to designate any 
composition conducted in dialogue and cormponding 
to an aetioB. He ooojecbires that it is a libretto 
itttnded to be completed by the play of the actors 
and by music, and icprcscntcxl in prirate families, 
l>n>bablj at msnriag^feosts, the zcpraMntatioa bong 
cstaidsd OTcr the several days of the ftast We 
mu^t look for a parallel to it in the miiWie at;e>, 
when, besides the mystery plays, thei'e were scenic 
representations snffidtotlf dsvdoped. The gronnd- 
work of this hypothesis is t.Tken away l-y M. Kenan's 
own admission that dramatic representations are 
alien to the spirit of tlie Sliemitio nets. The 
simple corollary to proposition must be that 
the Song of Songs is not a drama, but in its external 
fwrm partakes more of the nature of am oelogue or 
pistoial dialogue. It is scjircely necessary afto* 
this to discuss the question whether tlic Book of 
Job is a dramatic poem or BOt Inasmuch as it 
xepreteotaan action and a progress, it is a drama as 
trnty and really as any poem can be which derelops 
the working of passicui", ami the alternations of faith, 
hope, distrust, triumphant confidence, and black 
despair, in the stnifgle whieh It depicts the human 
TiiinJ as enpxged in, whil'.- attenipfinr; lo solve one 
of the most intricate problems it can be called upon 
to fifHd. It is a drama as life is a drama, the 
roo«t powerful of all tragedies ; hwX that it is a ilra- 
n)atic poem, intended to be represented upon a stage, 
or capable of being so represented, may be oonml'- 
ently deuied. One characteristic of Ht biTW j>ootrv, 
not indeed peculiar to it, but sharixi by it in com- 
mon with the literature of other nations, is its in- 
tensely national and local colouring. The writers 
WOTS Hebrews of the Hebrews, drawing their in- 
s|i»tion limn the mountains and riT«n of Fderthie, 
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whichthf V lim-p immortal'si^! in thi ir |»oetlc figures, 
and even while uttering tlie i>ublimesit nnd most 
unirersal tmths aerer forgetting their own nation- 
ality in its DArrowe<,t anrl I'nteosHt form. Ex* 
amples might easily l>e multiplied in illastratieii of 
this remarkable cfaaracteriatic of the Hebrew poets: 
thqr thick 1900 anrj page of their writings, 
and in strfldng contrast to the vague genendintlonB 
of the Indian philosophic poetry. In Hebrew, as in 
other language, there is a pecaliarity about the 
diction used In poetry— a knd of po^cal dtaleet, 
characterixed by ardialc and irregular foim rf 
words, abrupt constructions, and unusual iuticxious. 
which distinguish it from the eontemponuy prose 
or historical style'. It is unirprNnlly otiserved that 
archaic forms and usages of woixi^ linger in the 
poetry of a language afW they have fiwsn out ot 
ordinary use. But the form of Hebrew poetry is 
its distinguishing characteristic, and what tius lorm 
is, has been a vexed question for many ages. The 
Therapentae, asdesrribed by Philo, sang hymns and 
psalms of thanksgivins: to i\oA, in divers measurei* 
and strains ; and these were either new or fincient 
ones oomposed by tlie old poets, who lud letl beiiind 
them mcasnras and melodies of trimeter veisss. 
Accoixling to Josephiis, the .*>onp of Mo>o;i at the 
Red Sea (lilx. xv.) was composed in the hexameter 
raeanm; and again, tlie song In Dent. nxli. is de- 
scrilxhl a ■ a hi xrimeter poem. The Ps-ilms of David 
were in various metres, some tiiuieters and some 
pentameters. Easebius characterises the gtcnt Sons 
of Moses and the 118th (llSth) Psjilm as metrical 
compositions in what the Greeks call the heroic 
metre. They are siud to bo hinmilen of riitacB 
syllables. The other verse compositions of the 
liebiews are said to lie in trimeters. Jerome says 
that the Book of Job, from tii. 3 to xlii. 6, is in 
hexameters, with dactyls and spondees. The conclu- 
sion seems inevibd>1e that these terms are employed 
simply to denote a general external re^»^mblance. 
There are, says Jerome, four alphabetical Psalms, 
the llOth (Illth),Xllth (ll2th), 118th (119th), 
and the 144th (14,')th). In the tii-st two, one letter 
corresponds to each clause or versicle, which is 
written hi trimeter lambiw. The otbers are hi 
tetrameter iambics, like the sonj: in Deuteronomy. 
In Ps. 118 (119), eitrht verses follow each letter: 
in ^ 144 (145) a letter corresponds to a verse, 
In Lamentations we have four alphabetical acrostics, 
the first two of which arc written iu a kind ot 
Sapphic meti-c; for three clauses which are con- 
nected topMher and besjin with one letter <>. in 
tii€ first clau2>e) close with a period in heroic mea- 
sure {fferoici comma). The third is written in 
trimeter, and the verses in threes each begin with 
the same letter. The fourth is like the tirst .ind 
second. The Provei bs end with an alphabetical poem 
in tetrameter iambics. There can be little doubt 
that them terms are mere generalities, and express 
no more than a certain rough resemblaiice. .b»cj>li 
Scaligor was one of the iii-st to point out the fallacy 
of Jerome's statement with regard to the metres ef 
tlie Ps.-\lter and the Lamenfatlons, and to assert that 
these books contained no verse bound by metrical 
hws, hot that their hmgm^ was merely pnse, 
rinimat.?d by a poetic 5spirit, Gerhard Yos,-i us say*, 
' that in Job aod the Pmverbs there is rhythm but 
no metre ; that is^ regard is had to the number of 
sylUbla; but not to their quantity. But, in spito 
of the opinions pronounced by these high authorities, 
there were still amnjr who believed in the cxiatenoo 
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of a Hebrew metre, and in the possibiht j of reoover- 
ing it. The tbaoite propowd far this parpose were 
vr\riouf>, and the enumeratioD of them forms a 
curioua chApter in the history of opiiiioa. The 
opioiow of Lowth, with ref^rd to Hebrew metre, 
are summed up by Jebb (^Sacr. Lit. p. 1'" ri^- 
follbws : " He begins by asserting, that outiim ot 
the Hebrew writings are not only *^ with 
the true poetic spirit, Imt, in some degree, couched 
in poetic numbei^ ; yet, he allows, that the quan- 
tity, the rhythm, or modulation of Hebrew poetry, 
not only is uoicnowo, but admit* of no iomticittioo 
by human art or indnstry; he vfates, after Aim- 
bane), that the Jews thom.s<>lves distltim the very 
memory of metrical composition he acknowledges, 
that tlie Mtifidal eoDAnnalioB of the ientCDoes, is 
the i^le iiidiaition of metre in these jioems ; he 
barely maintains the credUiility of attetitioa having 
been paid to namben or feet in their compositions ; 
and, at the tame time, he confesses the utter impjs- 
■ibihty of determining, whether Hebi^ poetij wa^ 
modulated by the ear alone, or am»tling to any 
deiiuite auJ settled i-ule« of prosody." On the sub- 
ject of tiie ihythmicai character of Hebrew poetiy, 
as oppoeed to metrical, the remarlu of Jebb are re- 
inarkably appropriate. ** Hebrew poetry," be says 
(Sacr. Lit. p. 20), ••faTmirersal poetiy : the poetry 
of all lansjtiages, and of ill ]«)ples: the collocatiou 
of words (wlkatever may iuve been the sound, for 
of Ihifl m are qnito ignonuit) t« primarily directed 
to secure the best possible announcement and dis- 
crimination of the sense: let, then, a translator 
only belitenl, and, so far as tiw gealna of his lan- 
prnfte will permit, let him prcsfrvr> the original 
order of the words, and he will iuf.dlil>ly put the 
reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that the 
Hebrew text can give to the best Hebrew scholar 
of the present day. Now, had there Uxu ori- 
ginally metre, .... the poetry oould uot hare 
been, as it uaqaestioiMUy aod emphBticailv' is, a 
poetiy, not of soandx, or of words, mit of things." 
Babbi Az.iriiih tie Iliissi aj)|xMrs to have anticiiiat^tl 
Biainm Lowth in his theoiy of parallelism: at any 
rate idi lieatiw oonbdnt the germ which Lowth 
developed, and may be ronsideriii tlie t«;rliiiieal kisi? 
of ius system. But Lowth 's system ot paralleliiim 
was more completdjr anticipated by Schoettgen in a 
treatise, of the existence of which tlic b:slioj> cJik^s 
not a{t{»e4U' to luive Ixvn aware It k> fuund iu lii^i 
Jforae J/cbralcM, vol. i. |'|>. 1249-1263, diss, vi., 
" de Kxorpusia Sacra," Tiiis e.rerija<:kt he deHnes 
to be, the coajaucUou of entire senteuce^ signifying 
the saniti tiling : so that e-rergasia bears the same 
relation to seoteoces that synonymy dues to words. 
Bat whatever may have been nchleved by his pre- 
iKi i v-ors, thiMo can U' no question that the delivery 
of Lowth's lectures on Hebrew Poetiy, and the 
aufcsequent pnUication of his translation of buali, 
fuiniol au em in the literature of the subject, more 
marked titan any that had preceded it. Of his 
system it will \x ueoessary to give a somewhat de- 
t,tilf^l accniint ; f<ir wlialever niav have hccn fl'ine 
since his tune, and wWtcner mwiitieali<ins of his 
■mmgemont may have been introduced, all subse- 
quent wrrtcns liave conbisM^l tlicir iililiu'ati.'us to the 
two works abovemeutioncd, aiid lu\e drawn tln-ir 
in$pirntioa from them. Starting with the alpbi- 
betical poems as the basis of his iuvestigtition, be- 
oiuse tliflt in tliem the vervfH or stanz.<ts were moiv 
tii.Ntiucfly mnrked, I.owtli came to the conduision 
U;at they consist of verses properly so called, ** of 
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verses i^egolated by some obscnration of harmoay or 
cadence; of neunM, nomhen^ or thythm," and 

that this haiTOony dcx^ not arise from rhyme, hct 
from what lie deuomiuates parallelism. Parajieium 
he defines to be the oonwpondence of one vene or 
'.in? with niiothf-r. r^ivl (bvi-les it into three cUsies. 
synonymous, autiiheuc, and synthetic. 1. Parallel 
lines aynonymtUt floxrespond to eaclt other by ex- 
pressing the same sense in ditferent l^t e^aivaicnt 
tei-ms, as in the following examples, wlndi aic only 
tw» «f the many givm hj Lonrth : — 

* aJthetak, lnmv<Mnngtb flie-kins shall'lelake; 
ABMi4ltfi4ihitiaa how gmtly sliBtl>he«»lt! 
Tii^^Mhie flf^iMiMrt thou-basb4nBlBd anta4itas 
And>tli»raiaest.of-hia-lip« tbou-fiast-Dot denied.'* 

P". xxl. 1. 2. 

" For the-motii »l)a]l-conhunie-ib'TT! !ik<^i.5^rajent; 
And-ibe-worm sljall-cal-tbem VX- w 

To this fn-st division of Lowth's Jebb olij-^ts that 
the name synoaymow is inappropriate, for the seoood 
clause, with lew exceptions, *^tKeer«ifiea the fit' 
cinling clause, ani! genenilly so to ris<? above it, 
tbrmii^ a aoil of climax in the sense." He tug- 
getts as a more appropriate name for peraUdion of 
this kind, cojnntU panUlclism (Sacr. Li'!, p. 
2. L,owth's second division is aniithetic paralklUu, ; 
when two lines correspond with eadi other by .-m 
opiKisition of terms and sentiments : when Uw 
second is coiitraatoi with the fir>»t, s(.>a>et>mes in 
ej;pressions, sometimes in sense only, so tliat the 
dt iri fc-; of r-ntithesis are various. Am for eanpifr-' j 

» A wke son i^keth his Iktbert I 
llBtm Ibolirii NO ta the 9M«r Ui withrr ' 

Pruv. jL I. 

" The meaieqr ef the Inst le a bleutng ; 

But the name of tbc wicked shall rot," IV' v. x. T 



The gnomic poeti-y of the Hebrews abouuda witii 
iUoalnlhma of antithetic pamUelism. .3. SynthOk 

or constructive pamHelism, where the parallel " con- 
sists only in the siniilai- form of cou^tiniction ; in 
which word doce not answer to word, and sentenoe 
to sentence, as equivalent or opposite ; but there i* 
a l td i e*{Mjnde«ce and cnjuality between different pro- 
]M)sitioii.s, in re?(>ect ot' the shape and turn of the 
whole sentence, and of the cooatotKtiTe patti sock 
as noun answering to noon, rwh to Ycrti, mnte' 
to meniVier, negative to negative, intenopuive to 
mterrogati ve.' ' Otie of the examples of constructive 
pondlela given by Lowth la la. L 5, 6 

•* Thf l ord Ji))<>v.\h ba;)i opened nhw Car, 
And 1 wa& not reteUiuus; 
Ndtber did I withdmw uirsclf bockwaid— 

I gdve my back tu tbe sniiten!. 

AikI nij- checks to tbem tkit pV.u ki^l ffT tbehtfrj 

My face I bid not frt>m slumn ;iik1 spitting." 

Jebb gives as an illusLi-atiou Ts. 7-10. 4. lo 
tlic tliree kinds of pamUdiaD above described Jebb 
adds a fouiih, which seema rather to be an unnecof 
Kary refinement upon than distinct from tfaeoUiers. 
He denominates it introverted parallelism, iu which 
lie says, " there are atanzai so constructed that, 
whatever he the number of lines, thefint line shall 
be p.inillfl Willi tlie la~t ; the ^cvtiirl w ith tli.- J»>^> 
ultimate i and so Uuxiughout in au order tliat looiu 
inwud, or, to horrow a military phra*^ from flanb 
to centre" (jSaer. Lit. p. 53). Thus— 

" My son. If tbine heart bo wise. 
My Ueart also shall n j<>icc ; 
Yes, BQT rdos diall re^v^ice 
When tby Uw tgmk rigi>t things." 
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* Unto Thee do I lift up miae eyes, 0 Tbou Utot dwclksi 
In the benveu« ; 
Bebold u the eyes of tervanU to the hand of (beir 
mMtera; 

AttbacgTHof a maiden to the bands «f hm oMnm , 
SfB n lookoor cyca to Jcbovah our a«d,nntlllw]iave 
macy upon ua."— 1'b. cxxlii. 1, ?. 

A few words maj now be added witii retipect to tlie 
clanifiailiM propoied hr DeWctte, in which more 
ngnA was ha 1 to the rhythm. The four kinds of 
parallelistn are— 1. That which coimsU in an equal 
namber of words in etch member, as in Gen. ir. 23. 
UndiT th\f hpaJ are many minor divisions. 2. Un- 
equal pai-allelidm, in which the number of wotxls in 
tlw ONmben It not the same. 3. Out of the pm^U- 
leliam whidt is unequal in cooaeqoenoe of the com- 
podte character of one member, aaothcr i* dAeloped , 
M that both members are conifNjsite (P». xxxi. 11). 
4. RkjthmMil (tnUeUam, which lie* merely in 
ttedtaradfimnortbedietioB. DcWcttsilnheld 
tliat there wore in Hi hrew y^oetry the beginninj:* of 
a oompocite rhythmical structure like our stix)pli«. 
Tlnu in Ft. dil., rim., • mMv murks the conclu- 
sion of a larger rhythmical perio.1. It is inijK.»Mble 
here to do more than refer to the cs&ty ol Kot-ater 
CO til» ttni^bes, or the parallelism of verses in He- 
brew poetry ; in which he eudcavoure to show that 
the vera« aie subject to the sjune laws of sym- 
metry astha vene members ; and that consequently 
Hebivw pootrt- is essentially strophical iftdMracter. 
Ewald's treatise requires more careful eoDlidera- 
tion ; bat it must be «sul itjielt', and it is impossible 
here to gire a fair idea of tU It remains now only 
to notice the rules of Hehrtw poetry ns hid down 
by the Jewish pramraaiiui>, to \vlii<:h lefercncowns 
made in ranai'king upon the system of li. Azariah. 
Thtj hare the merit of bdnfr ttrtninely simple, nn J 
an to be found at It^ngtli, illustnited \<y ni.my ex- 
nmpltl. in ilasoo aiid Benuurd's IleO. Onwi. vol. it 
let. 57, and aecompauied by an Interesting ncoouni 
of modcni Hebrew veisitiaitioii. Tin- rules are 
briefly these: — 1. That a sentence may be divided 
iate members, aone cMPwbkh contain two, three, or 
cren four wonls, and are accordingly tcirned liiiiary. 
Ternary, and (Quaternary members icspcctively. 
3. Tlw sentences an composed either of Binary, 
Ternary, or Quaternary members entirely, or of 
theiie diffei'ent members intermixed. 3. lliat in 
two ooasecatiTe members it is an elegance to ex 
press the same idea in difiieRnt words. 4. That a 
woixi expiessed in either of these parallel members 
is often not expresseii in the alternnt*! member. 5 
That a word without an accent, being joined to an 
other word by MaUt^ is gwendly (though not 
always) rctkonc<i with that scioud word as one. In 
cooclusiou, after reviewing the vaiious theories which 
hare been fiamcd with regaiU to the structure of 
Hebrew ixK'try, it must be conft^-^ni! lh;it Vn vond 
the discovery of very bioad general l.iws, litUe has 
doM towards elaboiating a satisfactory system. 
Poison. Two Hebrew wards are thus rendered 
in the A. V., but they are so general as to throw 
llttla U^ht upon the kuowlalge and practice of 
priisons among the Hebrews. 1. The fint of these, 
dicinuh, from a root signifying, "to be hot** It 
in all aises denotes animal jwison, .in<l not v»i;;:pti\ble 
or minei^. The oolj allusion to iU application is 
in Job Ti. 4, where reftreoce seems to be made to 
the custom of anointing arrows with the vcnfm 
of a snake, a practice the origin of which is of very 
a antkiuity. %, MSth, if a poisoa at all, de- 
ft Tegttahla poim primaiily, and is only 
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twice (Deut zxxu. 33; Job xx. 16) used of the 
venom of a serpent. In other panares where it 

occurs, it is tnuulatoi " gall " in the A, V., except 
in Hos.x.^ when it is rendered ** hemlock." iie- 
yood the ftet timt, whettMr poisonoiis or not, it was 

a plant of bitter ta.ste, nothini; can be iiifened. 
Gesoiiufl, on the ground that the word in Hebrew 
also signifies bsad,** r^jecu the hcmk^ ooiocyntb, 
and darnel of other writers, and proposes the 
poppy" instead ; from the " heads" in which its 
are contained. "Water of rdsh" is then 
" opium," but it must be a>!mitti^l that there :i}>- 
pears in none of the above passages to be any allu- 
sion to the characteristic sAsIS of opium. There 
is a clear case of suicide by poisim related in 2 Uocc. 
x. 13, where Ptolemeus Macron is said to hare 
destroyed himself by this means. It ha» bt-en sug- 
gested, indeed, that the papfuuctia of Gal. v. 2Q 
(A. V. **wltdicmft"), signilies poisoning, but it 
more proba1<ly r- l'i rs to tha OCBCB Ct iOO of nagiCBl 
potions and love philtres. 
PoQns. [Castor ahd Pollux.] 
Poljrguqr. [Makkiaqk.] 
Po iMg r a Hftte by universal consent is acknow- 
ledged to denote the Heb. rimmdn, a word which 
occurs frequently in the O. T., and is use^l to de- 
signate either Uie ponjegi-anate-tix-e or its fiuit. 
The pomegiunate was doubtless early cultivated in 
Egvpt: hence the complaint of the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Zio (Num. xx. 5), this " is no place 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates." The tree, 
with its cfaancteristic calyx-crowned fimitt is easilj 
recognised on the Egyptian scnlptani. Mentloii » 
made of " an oiciiard of pomegranates " in Cant. ir. 
13. Carred hsuies of the pomegranate adorned the 
tops of the pfflsn in Solomon's Temple (1 K. rU. 
18, 20, &c.} ; aiul woiki'd rci'icscntatioas of tliis 
fruit, in blue, pui-ple, and scarlet, ornamented the 
hem of the robe of the cphod (Ex. xxrUi. 33, 34). 
Russell (Nat. Hist, of Alrp/TO, i. S5, 2nd ed.) states 
" that the pomegranate " (numndn in Aiubic, the 
same word as & Heb.) **b common in all the 
gai^lens." The pomegi-an.ite-tree (Pxtnica yrana- 
turn) derives its name tVom the I^tin pomwn gra- 
mrfim, <* grained sqpple." Tha Bomaas gsrv it tho 
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otPuniea, ax the tree was jntiodiieeil (nm 
Gurthage; it belongs to the Mtonl drier Myr- 
tac€'i'\ l^ iiig, however, rather a bush than a tree. 

PdmswU, odIt in 2 Cbr. ir. 12. 13. In 1 K. 
tiL41»**bimk.*' The word signifieB ceam pro- 
belonf^ng to the capitals of piUars. 

The pond* of Egypt {Ex. vii. 19, rm. 5) 
wvn doobUen water left% the inundMion of the 
Nile. Ponds for fish montioned It !■. iIe. 10* 
Pon'tiaa Pilate. [Pilatk.] 
POBtaif a district in the north of Asia 
Minor, extending along the coast of the Pootus 
JAixinus, tVoni which circumstance the name was 
denved. It is three times mentioned in the N. T. 
(Acts ii. 9. 10, ZTiii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 1). All ttae 
passages agree in showing that there were many 
Jewish re>idonts in the district. As to the annal:* 
of PooUu» the one brilliant jpoae^ of its history is 
the lift of the great UMurkhtM. Uader N«so the 
wliok- R-gion was mad* s BoBMUi jnniuat, htuktg 
the name of Pontos. 

PmL 1. J^dnmeePOHD. S. ArdedA in pi. 
once only, pooh (I's. Irniv. 6). 3. The tisurd w<>id 
is Berecdh, closely connected with thfe Arabic 
a resenroir for Wlter. Then pools, like 
t1i<> tanks of India, are in many pnti of Palestine 
and Syiia the only resource for water during the 
dry season, and the £ulure of them involves drought 
and calamity (Is. zlii. 15). Of the various pools 
mentioned in Scriptore, perhaps the most celebrated 
are the pools of iiolomon near Bethldiem, called by 
the Anibi ttoBurak, from which an aqoednci was 
cmtM whidi ilill snppliet Jeraialera wfA water 
(Eccl. ii. 6; Ecclus. xxiv. :!0, 31). 

Poor. The general kindly spirit of the law 
towardi the poor la aoffietaitlf mown soch p«u- 
sagrs a-s Deut. xv. 7, for the i-eason that fvcr. 11), 
** the poor shall never cease out of the land." Among 
the apeeial enactments in their favour the Allowing 
aiiHfc be mentioned. 1 . The right of gleaning (Lev. 
jrfx. 9, 10: DeuU xxiv. 19, 21). 2. From the 
produce ef uo land in sabbatical years, the poor and 
the stranger were to have their portion (Vjl. xiiii. 
11; Lev. XXV. 6). 3. Ile-entry upon land in tlie 
JnUlci jmr, witli tlie limitation as to town iMines 
(Let, nr. 25-30). 4. Prohibition of usury, and 
of retention of pledges (Lev. xxv. 35, .37 ; Ex. zxii. 
25>27, &c.). 5. Permanent bondage forbidden, and 
manumitaion of Hebrew bondsmen or bondswomen 
enjoined in the saMMtieal and jnUIee yean (Deut. 
XT. 12-15; Ix v. ixv. 39-42, 47-54). 6. Portions 
from the tithes to be shared by the poor after tiie 
Leritee (Dent. sir. 88, xzri. 19, IS). 7. The poor 
to pnrtake in entert.ninments at the feasts of Weeks 
and Tabermicles (Deut. ivi. 11, 14; see I>ieh. viii. 
10). 8. Daily payment of wages (Lev. xix. 13). 
On the hw of gleaning the Rabbinical writeis foundwi 
a variety of di-linitiona and refinements. Principles 
simil.ir to tlio>e laid down by Moses are inculcated 
in N. T., as Luke iii. 11, xiv. 13 ; Acts vi. 1 ; (nil. 
ii. 10 ; James il. 15. In later times mendicancy, 
which does not appear to havo beiB OMtempbted 
by Moses, became frequent. 

Poplar (Hob. lifmeh ], the rendering of theabore- 
namei iiebrcw word, which occurs only in Gen. 
zxx. 37; and Uoe. iv. 13. Sevenl autiiorities, 
Oelstni amonfrt the nmnber, are In frroor of the 

i-endeiing of the A. V., and think the "white 
poplar " {I'opulus alba) is the tree denoted ; others 
undtrhtind the "storax tree** (iStyrvx 9§ielM€, 
Linn.). £oth poplars and rfyrax or storax treea are 
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common in Palestine, and either wooU suit the \ 
sages where the Heb. term occnrs. Storax is meo- 
tioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, together with other 
anmatic snbatanoes. The Styrax officmaU is a 
shmb from nine to twehre ftet high, with ovate 
leaves, which ai-e white undprneath; the flowers 
are in racemes, and are white or eream-coloored. 
This white appcArsnce agreai wHh the dyaMlogy ef 
thoHebbtiM. 




Po'ratha. One of the ten sons of Haman slain 
by the .lews in ShusLin the ]nlace (Esth. ix. 8). 

Poreh. 1. Uhm or aldm (I Chr. sxriil. 11). 
2. MiHlerdn ulam (Judg. iii. 23), strictly a veJti- 
bule, was probably a sort of verandah chamber 
in the works of Solomon, open in front and at tlie 
sides, but capable of being enrloeed with awaiifi 
or curtains. Miider&n was perhaps a comdor er 
colonnade connecting the principal rooms of the 
hovae. The porch (Matt. zxri. 71), may kati 
been the passage from the ftreet into m fint 
court of the house, in which, in Eastern houses is 
the maitdbah or etone-bench, for the porter or 
pei-soni waiting, and where abo tbemaatar ef the 
house often nv. Iv.-s visitors and transact'* bujine^. 
Josephns describes the porticoes or cloisters wbidi 
surrounded the Temple of Solomoi^ and abo the 
roynl portico. 

Poroina Featos. [Fkstus.] 

Portar. This word when used in the A.y. does 
not bear its modem signification of a carrier of 
burdens, but denotes in every case A gate-keeper, 
from the Latin j wtoftM, the man who attcadid l» 
the portn. 

Poaido'niui, an envoy sent by IQcanor to JodM 

^2 Mju-c. xiv. 19). 

Poiioaaiwii [Demomacb.] 

Pott I. 1. Ayii, a word indefinHdy lendrnd 

by LXX. .md Vulg. Prokibly, as Gesenius aigon, 
the door-case of a duor, including the lintel md 
side-portk AUnto tiiU is (n/dm(Ei. xl. 16,&c), 
probably « pertioo. S. JmmSk, naoaUj cobit»" 
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oooe only post" (Is. ri. 4). 3. Mez^aA, from 
a root Mj^ifyiog to shine, i. e. implying motion (on 
• cantre). 4. Saph, ii^u dly " tiireshold." The 
poiti of tiie doon of tiie Temple were of olire-wood 
(1 K. Ti. S3).-«U. Mith A. V. **^'*(BMt.m. 
13), daewhere " runner," and also ^n^" 

Vot. Tba term ** pot " is appUcnble to so mmj^ 
Mtte of VMmIi, that it can sou-ifly W restricted to 
any one in particuW. 1. As&c {2 K. iv. 2), an 
earthen jar, deq> and nnn ow, without handles, pro- 
iMkbly like the Koimn and Egyptian amphora, in* 
Mrt«l in a stand of wood or stone. 2. Cherea, an 
earthen vessel for stewing or seething (Ex. iv. 9 ; 
Lev, vi. L'S). 3. Diki, a vessol for culinary pui- 
poaes, perhaps of smaller tiie (1 Sam. it, 14). 4. 
Sit to coQibiiMd with «Char travdi to denote special 
uses (Kt. xvi. 3 ; Ps. Ix. 8; Prov.xxvii. 21). The 
*^ pota " »Ki beft>re the Rechabites (Jer. xzzr. 5), 
wtve ihvAmUj bulging jars or bowls. Tlie walar- 
pots of Cana appear to hare been large amphm-m^, 
aocb as are in use at the present daj in fciyria. 
TbeM were of stone or haiil earthenware. The 
ivnT'T-pot of th«^ Snmnritan woman may Imve been 
a italliern liudic t, such iu Ikduulu women use, 

Pot'^C^iar, an Egyptte pr. n., also written POTi- 
PHERAH. That these are but two forms of one 
nnme is shown by the ancient Egyptian equivalent, 
PET-P-RA, which may have been pronounced, nt 
leiut in Lower figrpt, PET-Pfi-RA. It sigiiifiee 
*• Belonging to the sntu** Follphflr to chieriied 
" ;in otlicer of Ph.iraoh, chief of the executioners, an 
Kgyptiao" (Gen. mix. 1; oomp. zxzro. 36). 
The w«d we raider <* oflloer/' as in the A. V., is 
literally "eunuch Lut it is also used for an 
officer of the eouit, and this is almost certainly the 
meaniof ben. Bb is called an Egyptian, thou^ 
Jlis mri-tor wxs prokiLly a Shepherd-king of the 
xvt:i itviuLsty. lie appears to h.-ivc keen a wealthy 
inaji ^\jiix. 4-6). The view we have of Potiphar's 
JiousehoM ii exactly in ucuordaiice with the repre- 
aeotatioM on the DtonuroenU. When Joseph was 
■ociiaed, hto nisstcr contolid binM'lf with CMtji^ 
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him into ph^n (19, 20). After tbto «• bear no 
UMmof Potiphar. 

Potiphflnh, an Egyptian pr. n.. also \vr!tt<>n 
PoTiPiUK, conespoodiog to the Pl:^ T-P-KA, " Be- 
kngbg to tht Sm*" ef the hieroglyphics. Poti- 
pheiTih was priest or prinrn of On, and V.^ iVrvzhU't 
A*«;Dath was given Joseph to wife by I'haraoii ; xli. 
45, 50. xlri. 20). 

Pctaherd, also in A. V. " sherd," • bntken piece 
of cart hen ware (Prov. xxvi. 

Pottn'f-ield, the. A piece of ground whidi, 
according to the statement of St. Matthew (xxTii. 7), 
was purchased by the priests with the thirty pieces- 
of Sliver rejected by Judas, and converte<l into a 
baiial'plaoe fac Jtws not belonging to the dtj. St. 
Ilattbmr addndng this (yer. 9) as a folfilmciik of 
an ancient prediction. What that prediction was, 
and who made it, is not* however, at all dear, 
St Matthew bums Jei«ntohs bnk there to no pM- 
sn^e in the Book of Jeremiah, as we possess it, re- 
sembling that which he gives ; and that in Z«;ha- 
riah (xi. 12) which is usually supposed to 1^ ailn<ii>d 
to, ha^ "inlv a very imperfect likeness to it. Tlj:\>e 
explanution.s sutrce^t themselves: — 1. '1 hat tii« 
Evangelist uninteutionally snbstituted the name of 
Jeremiah for that of Zechariih, at the same time 
altering the passage to suit his immediate object. 
2. That this poi-tion of the Book of Zediariob 
WIS in the tiioe of St. Matthew attributed to Jcre- 
nUb. 8. That the teAnnee to to eoroc insaage of 
Jeremiah which h 1 • n lost from its place in his 
book, and exists onlr in the Evangelist. Some sup* 
port is aflbrded to tins viiw bf tlw faet that potten 
and thi legalities occupied byfiiem are twice alluded 
to by Jeremiah. Its partial correspondence witb 
Zecb. xL IS, 13, is no at^goment agsbist its having 
at one time fomied a part of the prophecy of Jere- 
miah : for it is wdl known to every student of the 
Bible that simibr correspondences are continually 
found in the pro]»hets. See, for instance, Jer, xlviii. 
45, comp. with Hum. %xi. 27, 28, xsiv. 17; Jer. 
xlk. 27* eocnp. with Am* 1. 4. 




Pottery. ' The art of pottery is one of the most 
common and most aodeot of aU moouiactures. Jt 
is abundantly erident, both that the Hebrews used 
earthenware vessels in the wildcrin'ss, and that the 
potters' tiade was aHerwards carded oa in Palestine. 
They Imd thonaelvei been eoncenied In the ]>ottei«' 
trade in Egypt (Ps.Li.txi. 6), and the v, ill-fxantings 
xatattidj iUustiate the Egyptian prooo^s. The clay, 
when dt^, WHi trodden by men's feet so as to fenn 
a piLste (Is. xli. 25 ; Wisd. XV. 7) : thm placed hy 
the potter ou the wheel beside which he sat, and 
dHped by bun with his bands. How early the wheel 
came into in Palestine we know not, but it swns 
likely that it was adopted from Egypt (Is. xlv. 'J , 
Jr-. xviii. 3). The vessel was then smoothed and 
eoafted wilb a glai^ and finally burnt in a faraioe. 



There was at .Terwialem a royal establishment of 
potters (1 Cbr. ir. from whose employment, 
and tnm the ftagnente ooefc away in ;he process^ 
the Potter 8 FieU peAqis KcdTed ito aane (Is. 
XXX. 14). 

Pmnid. 1. A weight. See Wsfann ajtd 

Mkasurks.— 2. A money of account, mentioned in 
the ptu-able of the Tea Pounds (Luke xix. 12-27), 
as the talent is in the parable of the Talents (Matt, 
xtv. 14-f^O). The reference appears to he to a 
Greek pound, n weight used as a money of account, 
of wbkb slaty went to the t.ilent, the we^i de- 
^T>,[,,ji,.,r mviM t'n' \veight of the talent. 

Praeto rioin. i'he headquarters of the Roman 
military governor, wherever he happened to be. In 
i time of peace some one of the bert boildtogs of tbe 
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citj which was the midenoe of Uic procoosul or 
imictor wu idccted for thU puqioce. Thas Verm 

npi»j"opri.il«! the- jwilaco of Kinj: Hifio lit Syracuae; 
:it CneMiim lhal ut Herod the Great was occupied 
by Felix (Acts xxiii. 35); and sk JcruMilem the new 
pn1rtc<« piertwi by the snmc prinre was the miiltnce 
ot i'tiate. This laj>t \va,s situated on the weit<*m, 
or inor« elevated, hill of Jei-usalem, and was ood« 
nert^il with a system of fortifications, the aggr^ate 
of which constituted the waptufiokii, or fortified 
hnrnxck. It was the dominant position on the 
Western hill, And — at any nitc on one si<ii>, probablj 
th« Eastern— WM rooonted by a Higlu of .sti>]u (the 
Mime from which St. Paul made his speech la He- 
brew to the augry crowd of Jaws, Acts zxiL 1 aaqQ')* 
From the lem bdow the baiiwk, • tamwe mI 
custwnni io n gate opening into the western side 
of the cloister surrounding the Temple, the rmd 
bring carried across the valley of Tyropoeon (sepa- 
rating: the Western fit>m tlie Tenijilo hill) on a 
causeway built up of enormous »Uiiie blocks. At 
the eagle of the Temple cloister just above this 
entrance, i. <r. the K.W. comer, stood the old citadel 
of the Temple hill, the ficipis, or ByrsOj which 
Herod rebuilt and called by the name Antonio, 
•Her bis incQd end jietroii the triamrir. After 
the Roman ^wer waa eeteUUiei) te Judaea, a 
lloman puunl was always maintained in the An- 
toaiu, Uie oommaader ot' which tor ti>e time bang 
eeenia to be the official termed vrptmtyht reS hpov 
in the Hr^peU and Acts. The guard iu the Antnni \ 
was probably relieved r^^ulorTy trum tiie cohort 
qoiutered ia the irap«fii8o\4f. The Praetorian camp 
at Rome, to which St. PnnI rrti'i:9 (Phil. 1. V.\), was 
erected by the Emperor 1 ibemus, acting uuder Uie 
advice of Sejanus. Before that time the guards 
were liilleted indifferent jarts of the city. It stood 
outAiuc ttte walls, at iume distance short of the 
fourth milestone, and neai* either to the Salarian or 
the Nomentaue roed. Frooi the firrti buildings most 
have sprung up near it for iDtlen and others. St. 
Paul npj)ears to have been permitted for the spoc*; 
of two jeatv to lodg^ ao to qpeak, '* within the 
roles ** of the Praetorittm (Acts xxviil. 30), although 
etill : . i tin* ctisffxiyof a soldier. 

Prayer. The object of Urn article will be to 
loach briefly eo (1) the doetriae of Scriptare as to 
the nat(ir'» and efficacy of prarer ; (2) its directions 
as to time, place, aud mniuier of prayer; (3) its 
typet and esamplcB of prayer. ( 1 .) Scripture does 
not dve any therorctiml explanation of the mystery 
whicik attaches to prayei. The diiiiculty of uudei- 
atauding its real efficacy arises chiefly from two 
•ooroes: fitun the belief ttiat man lives under general 
laws, whidi in all cases must be fulfilled unalter- 
ably ; and the opposing belief that he is master 
of hii own deetiay, and need pray ibr no eitemal 
blessing. Now 8cri|ftare, while, by the doctrine of 
spiiittial influence, it entirely disposes of fht- latter 
dilficulty, does not so entirely solve that part of the 
mystery which depend* on the nature of God, It 
places it charly before it';, and enijih.isizps most 
strongly tliose docUuici ou which the difficulty 
tanii. Yet, while this is so, on tiie other hand the 
instinct of pmyer is sokninly sanctioned and en- 
forced in every pagi-. Not only is its subjective 
eiTect asserted, but its i-eal objective elhcncy, as a 
means appointed by God for obtaining blessing, Ls 
both inipli(.-d and expressed in the plainest teiTns. 
Thus, as tisual iu the case of such mysteries, the 
two apjnicatly opposite truths are cmjpbasized, be- 
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cause they are needful to man's conception of his 
relatieD to God ; their ivoondlement is not, ()erha{s 
CPfmi^t >)e fdM'.' reveale<l. Voi\ in f ,r*,it is iuvoi\e>; 
in that mscmtable mystery wiiici» attends on tu« 
conception of any free action of man as neonsaiy 
for tlie working out of the general laws of God's 
unchangeable will. At the same time it b deariy 
implied that such a reconcilement exists, and that 
all the afipareatly isolated and iadepeodent exertms 
of nan's spirit in prayer are In some way per^Ktiy 
subordinated to the ^e supreme will of God, so 3> 
to form a put of His scheme of Providenoe. It t» 
aleo huplied that the key to the mystery liee ia Iht 
fact of man's -pirit lal nnity with God in Chrirt. 
and of the consequent gitt of the Holy Spirit. So 
also is it said of the spiritual influence of the £Uy 
f;ho>t on fxoh. individual mind, that while "w. 
know not what to pray for," the indwelUng "Spint 
makes tnteire.ssion for tiie saints, acoordmg fo Ife 
mil of Go'l" (liom. viii. 26, 27 j. Here, as prrn 
balily iu all other ca&es, tiie action of th>? Holy 
Spuit on the soul is to free agents, what the 
hiws of nature are to things inanimate, and it the 
power which harmonises free iodividnal action with 
the universal will of (Jod. (2.) There aiv co !*- 
lections as to prayer given in the Mosaic Jaw: the 
duty Is rather laMn for granted, as an adjmct te 
sacrifioe, than i cjl' in i i r elaborated. It is hanl'y 
conceivable that, even Irom the banning, public 
prayer did net fblkw every paUic sacrifi». Such 
a practice is alluded to as common in f.tik? i. 10; 
and in one instance, at the offering of the tim-fruits, 
it was ordained in a striking form (Dent. izvL 13- 
15). In later times it cpii;iinlv into a le^^aUr 
service, bolii ia the Tempie aud m liie .^yru'.'o^ue. 
But, besides this public prayer, it was the tostoni 
of all at Jerusalem to go up to the Temple, at re- 
gular liours if possible, tor private prayer (see Luke 
xviii. 10 ; Acts iii. 1) ; and those who were abseat 
were w<mt to ** open their windows towards Jem* 
salem," and pray •'towards** the plaee of GodS 
Pi-esenco (1 K. viii. 46-49 ; Ihm. vi. 10 ; P.. v. 7, 
zxviii. 2» cuunriii. 2). The rcguhur hours of praya 
seem to have been thiee (see Ps. It. 17 ; I)ia.ri. 
10), " the tvening," that is, the ninth hour 'Act* 
iii. 1 , X. 3), the hour of the evening sacritioe ^iMo. 
ix. 21) ; the *«monuog,* that is, the thhd bdor 
(Acts ii. 15), that of the mominj sacrific?; r:l 
the sixth hour, or ''noonday." CJr.ice l>efore Oiuit 
would seem to have been a common practice (k* 
JIatt. XV. 36; Acts sxvii. 35). The f<.^tnre of 
pi-ayer among the Jews seems to luive be«"u most 
often standing (1 Sam. i. 2«i ; Matt, ri. 5 ; VadE 
xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11); unless the prayer wm 
offered with especial solemnity, and humiliatko, 
which was naturally cxpi^ssed by kneeling (I K, 
viii. 54 ; corop. 2 Chr. vi. 13 ; Err. ix. 5 ; I's. ict. 
6; Dan. vi. 10); or prostration (Josh, vii. 6; 
1 K. xv;ii. 42; Neh. viii. G';. Thr onlyFoim 

of Prayer given for perpetual ti&e in the 0. !• >* 
the one in Dent w\. S'fS, oonnecte d with the 
olK'iIng nftithi-s and first-fruif s, aJid cnnf.iining ia 
simple fojtn the important elements of prayer, ao- 
knowledgment of God's mercy, sek'-dedieatian, end 
})rT\vpr for future Weeing. To tins may perhaps 
be added the thre«fuld blessing of Num. vi. 24-*2i>, 
coached ns it is in a precatory form ; and the short 
prtiver of Jlo>es (N'um. x. 35, 36) at the moving 
.Old restmi; of tile cloud, the former of whidi was 
the grnn of the 68tl» Pkolm. But of the prayei-s 
reoorded in the 0. T., the two most remarkable aie 
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tiifwe oC Solomon nt the d«(ii«tion of the Temple 
(IK. TiiL 23-5S), Kid of Joshua the high-pne»t. 
And his oollenj^es, nflcr the captivitj (Neb. ix. 5- 
38). It is clear that both are likely to hare excr- 
cised a strong liturf^cal iofluenoe. * It appears from 
the quettioit of the (Usdpl«> in Luke 3d. 1, and from 
Jewiab ttndition, that tlw dilflf teadicn oftliaday 
gave 8p<>ci.il forms of pi-nyor to tlieir Jtsciples, as 
the faadlge of their discipleship ami tiie best fruits of 
their launiDS. All Chriitian prajer is, ei cottm, 
Kv^.^^ on the Lord's Praynr; but ita spirit w also 
piided by that of His pmyar in Gethsonaae, niid 
of the prayer reeordcd by St. John (oh. xrii.), the 
l-f>ciiiinhiv; of His ;;rfnt wmk of iiitcm»ssion. The 
iitdui'Qce of Hieaa pruyera is more distiuctly traced 
in the prayers contnioed in the Epistle* (see Eph. 
iii. 14-21; ra)m. xvi. 25-27; Phil. i. 3-11 ; Col. 
i. 9-15; Heb. xiii. 20, 21; 1 Tet. r. 10, U, kc.), 
than in those recorded in the Acts. The public 
prayer ]nobably in the fint instance took nuch of 
jt« form and style from tiie prayen of Ae syna- 
goeues. In tht* ixvoril of prayers ai.w})t('d aiui 
{rmnti-'l bj God, we observe, as always, a special 
n lnpt^ieioa to the period <^ His diip«MNtlon to 
which they Ijcloiic:. In t'le patri.irclial p</ri<xl, tliey 
hare the simple and childlike tone of domestic sup- 
plicatka far tiia ihnple and apparently triTial in- 
cidents of domestic life. In the Mos.iic j^Hod th'-y 
aasuiue a more solemn tone ami a uatjonal bearing ; 
chiefly that of direct intercession for the chosen 
j-rf^oj>li'. More nvrcly are they for iiMlividiuIs, A 
s|)ttial class are tliose which precede ami reler to 
the exercise of mhaenknu power. In tli<> New Tes- 
inment thqr hava a mora directly spiritud beai-ing. 
It would seen the intention of Holy Scriptiu-e to 
encourage all prayer, more espocially interoCMOB, in 
all rektMos* and fin- all righteous object*. 
Pnmte. fOim.] 

Preaidailt. Sarat:, or .^arlrii, only iisc<l Dan. 

Ti., the Chaldee equivalent for Hebrew SAdtir, 
pmhably from Ami, Zend, a ** bead." 

Priest (Heb. odA'')i\ It is xin fori tin ate that 
there is nothing like a ronsoism of inteipret«is as 
to the etymology of this word. Its rootpmeaning, 
itucpftnin as f ir as Hebrew itself is conccnuHl, is 
fmnni by Ues«aius tu the idea of prophecy. The 
Cohen delivers a divine mesmft^ ilaiMS as a mo- 
dintor between God and man, represents each to 
the other. This meaning, however, belongs to the 
Ambic, not to the Hebrew form, and Ewald con- 
nects the Jatlar with the rerb Aictn, to array, put 
in Older. Aceording to SsaJadiiitz, the primary 
iinnning of tlie wonl = minister, and he thus ac- 
counts for the wider application of the name. £jihr 
eomieete it wiA an Atahie not, s to draw near. 
Of theee etymolo-zifs, the hst has th? merit of 
nn.«weriog vaoat dceely to tlte received usage of 
the word. In some remarkable pemsges it takes a 
wider range. It is appliol to the priests of other 
nations or religions, tu Mt;lchiznlek (r.eti. xiv. IS), 
Potiphemh fGen. xli. 45), Jethro fKx. ii. 16), to 
those who discharged priestly fnnctions in Israel 
before the appointment of Aaron and his sons (Ex. 
xix. 22). A cue of greater difficulty presents itself 
in 2 Sam, viii. 18, where the sons id jpavki are 
dcecTilied as " priests." The raoeived cxpluiatHfi 
is, that the word i> used here in what i- :iiMin.ri! 
to be its orUer and wider meaning, as equivalent to 
raleie. Ewdd teee I0 it att actual eos pwe l e D of 
the usual law In ffivour of ir r rriK^rs of the royal 
house. De Wette and G«seaius, in like manner, 



look OQ it as a revival of the old household priest- 
hoods. A coi\)ectnre midway between thei«e two 
extremes is perhnps permissible. Dhvid and his sons 
may have bet;u :uimitt«d, not to distinctively priestly 
acts, such as burning incmse (Num. xvi. 40 ; 2 Chv. 
xn'i. 18), iMtt to an honorary, titular priesliumd.M 
Orii/Ai.— The tdm of a priesthood oonneeta itself, 
in all its fomis, pure or corrupted, with the cnnsci- 
otiMiess, more or less dtftinct, of sin. ilea feel that 
th«>y have broken a Uw. The power above them is 
holier than they are, and th<'y dure n> t 11 prooch it. 
They crave for the intervention of some oue of whom 
they can tliink as likely to he more acceptable thaa 
themselves. Ho must ofTw np their pmyer-is, thanks- 
givings, SjUTitk-**. He becomes thoir repn^^^^ntaf ive 
in •* thinpi pertaining unto Cod." He m-. j lo 
come also (tlious,'!) this iloca not always follow) the 
representative of God to man. Tiie i'uuctiuus of 
the priest an i prophet may exist in the same per- 
son. No trace of an henditary or caste-pvie^lhood 
meets ns in the worship of the patriairhal age. 
Once, and once only, tlix's the wonl Cofttn ni<ft us 
as belonging to a ritual earlier thaa the time of 
Abraham. Melchiaedek is '<the primt of the most 
hii;h G(h!" (''-h. IS). In the worship of 

the patriarchs titemtelves, the chief of the family, 
as such, acted ae the priest The oflioe dseenided 
with the birthright, and misjht apj^n^ntly be tran?- 
ferred with it. In Hgypt tiie Israelites came into 
contact with a priesthood of another kind, and that 
contact mtrst havi« )>cim for a time a tpjt close one. 
The marriage of Joseph with the dauglrter of Uie 
priest of On — a priest, as we may infer from her 
name, of the goddess Vnth — (Gen. xli. 45), the 
special favoor which he showed to the priestly esste 
in the years of famine (Gen. xlvii. 2*3 , the tjiiin- 
ing of Moses in the palace of the Pharaohs, probably 
in tlie eollegee and temples of the priests (Acta vli. 
" J — il! this must have in [m. --i' ! li e constitution, 
the divbs, the outward form of life upon the minds 
of the lawgiTtr and hie oent e mperariea. TWe is 
sriiYfly any room for donht that a connexion of 
.<ome kiud «xi]>ted between the Kcyptian priesthood 
and that of Israel. The Intter was not indeed a^ 
ontc^iTiwth or imit.ition of the fomipr. The srnv 
lrfili>m of the one was wsmic, "of tlie ejuih, 
eai thv," that of the other, chiefly, if not nltoirether, 
ethical and spiritual. At the time of the Kxodiu 
there was as yet no priestly caste. The continuance 
of solemn Mcrifices (Ex. v. 1, 3) implied, of couree, 
a priesthood of some idnd, and priests i^ppear ae a 
recognized body before the promulgation of the Law 
on ^nal (Kx. xix. 22). Tiieie are signs that tho 
priests of the older ritual were already dealt with 
as belonging to an ebeoleeerat system. Thoii|Kh 
they were known a.s those tlut '* aime near" to the 
Lord (Ex. xix. 22), yet they are not pmiitted to 
approach the Divine Presence on Sinai. It is notice- 
able also tlmt at this trnnsition-stage, when tlie old 
order wa.^ px&sing away, and the new v,sl& not yet 
established, there is the proclamation of the truth, 
wider and higher than both, that the whole people 
was to be "a kingdom of priests " (Ex. xix. 6). 
The Men of the \ivt of the nation was ^t it was 
to be as a priest and a prophet to the rsst of man- 
1riHd.^Cw is se n aWws. — The ftmettene of tiie HtOR- 
rra : >r, tin ]>osition and history of the LKvrTE» as 
the consecrated tribe, have been discussed fuUj- 
ntder those heaJi. It lemaiDs to notice the cha- 
rncteristic facts connecte<l wit>i *' t];e prierts, the 
sons of Aaron," as standing between the two. 
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Sol«iim as wns the subsequent dedication of the 
LkvitEI» that of the priests inrolved a jet higher 
^OH WB wtfoB. A jVMial word {kidath) was appro- 
pvtalod to it. Tno onmnony is dcicrilwd in ex. 

xxix^ Ler. viii. TIn' whole of this mysterious 
rit«al wai to be repeated for aevea days, duriog 
wUeh tho TNrMi tmaSmA witfda the Tabemede, 

eepamtetl from the yicople, and not lill thon wa.s 
the consecration perfect. The oootecrated cfaamcter 
fhos imparted dtd not need renewing. It waa a 
perpetual iriheritaiic<> ti-nnsmitted from fither to ?on 
through nil the centuries that followed.— Prejis. — 
Tha **aon.s of Aaron" thua dediealed ware to wear 
during their ministrations n special njiprvrpl — at 
other times apparently they wore Uie coinuion dress 
af the people. The material was linen, but that 
word included probably, aa in the caw of the Egyp- 
tian priests, the bjnmn, and the cotton stuffs of that 
ooontry (Kx. ixviii. 42 ; mmp. Cotto.v). Linen 
diswan from the loin* to the tbigfaa were **to 
oover their hiIbnIimm.'* Over the drawen was 
worn i\\c c'idncth, or close-fitting cassock, also of 
fine lioeo, white, but with a diamond or cheea- 
Imvd pattan an ft. TUa coaa vmAj to tiia ftet, 
and was to be worn in its garment shnpe (comp. 
John xix. 23). The white ca^ock was gathered 
round the body with A gfadle of needlework, into 
which, as in the more gorgeous* belt of the high- 
pncst, blue, purple, and scarlet, were intermingled 
with white, ana worked in the form of flowers 
<Es. ZEviiL 39, 40, zzxix. 2 i £zek. xUr. 17-19). 




Dnas of tgyptlui Ul^b-I'itatL 

l^paa their heada thej were to wear caps or bonnets 
in form of a cap>>haped flower, also of fine 
liii' n. They had besides other " dothes of service," 
which ware probably aimplar, bat an not described 
(Ex. sxzi. 10; Ex. x)il. 14). In aD their acts of 
ministration thoy were to be bare-footed. la the 
earlier litui-gical costume the ephod ia meotiooed ns 
Mooging to the high-priest only (Ex. xxrffi. 6-12, 
xxsix. 2-h).—Ecgnlations. — The idea of a ctmst- 
crated liie, which was thus asserted at the outset, 
was carried throagh a raoUitade of d^tafla. Eadi 
probably had a syml)olio nifanincj of its own. Be- 
fore they entered the tabernacle they were to wash 
their hands and their feet (Kx. xxx. 17-21, xl. 30- 
82). During the time of their ininistnition they 
Wm» to drink no wine or strong dnnk (Lev. x. 9 ; 



Ex. xlir. 2t). Their function was to be mon ti 
them than the ties of friendship or of Uood, aiti, 
except in the case of the nearest rdatkadiips ffii 
degrees are speelfM,. her. tA, 1-5 ; Bx. rfir. 25\ 
they were to make no mouniin::^ fir Khc <1oji,l. Tm 
were not to share their heads. They were t« a 
through their miniitnitiaiiB with tha smrilfera 

iTYfrential riwp, not with the orgi.x-ttic viHmh 
which led the priests of Baal in their de«paix U 
BDaka cuttings in their flesh fLer. she. S8; 1 L 
xviii, 28), and can-ied those of whom Atyi «M t 
type to a more terrible mutilation (Deut. nfii. \\ 
The same thought found expression in two pdw 
forms affecting tho priests of Israel. Tint priest 
waa to be one who, as the representatire of othc 
men, was to be physically as well as litoniicaOj 
perfect The marriages of tha aoas af Aaroaww 
hedged nnrnd with special miea. There faiaMw 
evidence for what has s<imotimes been awr1f<l. tkt 
cither the high-priest or the other sons of Awe 
were limited tethefr choice to the woofla af thv 
own tribe, and we have some distinct i;)-tano» to 
the oontnuy. It ia probably however, Uot tlx 
priaatly fiuubaa finetjocntly lutaviMnieli ft ii 
certain that tbcy were forbidden to marry la tn- 
chaste woman, or one who had been divorced, or ik 
widow of any but a priest (Ler. xxi. 7, 14; Eak. 
xliv. 22). The prohibition of mnrri3<:e witisae 
an alien race was assumed, though not otaetrf h 
the law. Tht age at which the aoas of Auoa 
might eater upon their datica was not defined by 
the law, aa thatof theLe^tea WM. 1VboyAifi> 
tobulus at the age of serenteen mini<ter(d in ths 
Templa in hia pontifical rabe% tha admired of all 
ohserros, and ttraa stiiTed the treac h ai ms jetlonsr 
of Herod to remove so dangerous a nV:il ' J'>*['i. 
AtU. XT. 3, §3). This mar hare been excntiooti, 
bat tha kttgoage of tha nhUa tadicBto IM lb 

rial consecration of the priest's life becnn »ith 
apening years of manhood.— /ktcfMU.—Tbe 
woric «f tha pifaa t hood of Israel was, fren itiray 
nature, more stereotvp«^l by the Mosaic in«trtut!«J 
than anv other element of the national ixi'e. Tbe 
dntiCa awarBiad in Exodus and Leviticos are the 
same as those recognized in the Books of Chroaideii 
as those which the prophet-priest Elddd SM ia lai 
vision of the Temple of the future. They, ibb^ 
the hida-priait, were to watch over Oe Or ce tia 
altar of lutrnt-oflhri n gs, and to keep R bnraiagefV' 
moi-e both by day and ni^ht (Lev. vi. 13; XCbr. 
xiii. U), to feed the golden lamp outside Ihewi 
wHh oil (Ex. xxTfi. 80, 21 ; Ler. sxhr. 9\t»<Ar 
the morning and crouitip: siicn'ficcs, eacn atr^)- 
panied with a meat-oflering and a driok-oftnog. 
at the doer of the toberaade (Ex. xxix. 3844^ 
These were the fixed, invariable duties ; bat tiieir 
chief functioo was that of being always at hanJ 
to do the priest's office for any guilty, or penitent, 
or rejoicing Israelite. The worshipper mignt axn* 
at any time. Other duties of a higher sad bkW 
ethical character were hinted at, but were not, and 
probably oonld not b^ tha salgect of a spedil wguK 
ation. They were to teach 5ie cWldrwi cf 
tlie siatutes of the I^rd (Lev. x. 11 ; Deut. xixi:i. 
10 ; 2 Chr. xv. 3 ; Ezek. xUr. 23, 24). The 
priest's lips" (in the kngnage of Ae lut pwpM* 
looking back upon the id«l of the order) were t» 
- keep knowiedga" (MaL ii. 7). Through tie 
whob hirtory, with tha aeeptioo of the perio^ of 
national apostasv, these nets, and others like them* 
formed the life of the priests who w« <■ 
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^utj. The thu'c p-cat fiiativals of tiie year vveie, 
liowerer, their seasons of btuiest emploTinent. Other 
mats of the priests of Inuel, MgDiikaatM they were, 
w«re leas dixtinctltrdj satcerdotal. Tbtjr wwetoUess 
the peopii' at eveiy solemn meeting (Niun.Ti. 22-27). 
XHuing tha jouroejs in the wildernew it bdioi^^ 
to tiMm tooov«rtiw aricaad all tha TMds of the 
».\nctnary with a purple or Karlct doth b<*f<»ic the 
l<ev!te» might ororoodi them (Nam. ir. 5>15). M 
ihe people started on aneh dipi moKh ihejr w«n to 
l>low " an alarm" with lonp silrer trumpt-ts (Num. 
s. 1-8). Other instruments of music might be 
used by the more highly-trained Lflrltn and the 
echooU of the prophets, but the trumpets Idongcd 
oiUy to the priests. The pi^esenoe of the prie^it^ ou 
the field of battle (1 Chr. xii. 23, 27 ; 2 Chr. xx. 
21, 22) led, in the later periods of Jewish history, 
to tlic special appointment at Mich times of a wai - 
priest. Other functions were iiiuU^ at in Deate- 
ntoonj viiicb mifbt hart arm thrnk. ereater in- 
fldcMt the edncalort and dtflii«n &e people. 
They were to act (whether individually or col- 
loctirdr do«s not distinctly appear) as a court of 
afpmi ID ti» morediffieolt eoDtnmnte in criminal 
^tf civil cise>. iV iit. xvii. S-l'i). It most reniain 
doobUul, howuv^r, how tar this order kept its 
giotmd during tlie atonat and ohaBfaa that CoU 
lowed. — Main tmmc^. — Functions such as these 
were clearly uicoraptible with the common activi- 
tiea of man* On these grounds tharafore a distinct 
proTisTon was made for them. This ponsistt'd — (1) 
of one-tenth of the titiies which the ))ccplc paid to 
tbe Leritaa, one per oank on the wiiole produce 
of the country (Num. xTiit, 26-28). (2) Of a 
*pedal tithe every third year (Deot. xir. 28, zxri. 
12). (3) Of the redemptioii*money, paid at tl>e 
fixed rate of fira abekels a iteod, ft»: the fin t- bom 
of mm or beait (Kom. triii. 14-19). (4) Of tha 
redemption-money pi l in li'f> ■ mmner tor men or 
things spedallj dedicated to tiie Lord (Lev* xxvii.). 
(5) Of apolI,eKpCivaB,ci4tIa,aiidllMllln,lalnnlB 
war (Num. nxi. 25-47). (6) Of the shew-bread, 
the ti««h of the bumt-otferings, peaoe-offerinp, 
tiiiapaaa uOlriBgs (Num. xviii. 8-14; Lot. vi. 26, 
29, vii. tj-lO;, and, in pirtif i]l:\r, thi> hcave-shouldei 
and the wave-breast (^Lev. x. iZ-io). (7) Of an 
undefined amount of the first-fruits of com, wine, 
and oil (R.T. zxiiL 19; Lev. ii. 14; Deut. xxvi. 
1-10). Of some of theae, as " most holy," none 
but the priests were to partake (Lev. vi. 29). It 
«M UmM for their aonaADd dau^itavi (Ur. x. 14), 
and erea in aoma caaes far tlMir home^boni darea, 
t-' kt of others (Lev. ixii. 11). The stranger and 
the hired servant were in all caaes exclud^ (Lev. 
xbL 10). (8) On thair aetlleiiMiit in Cboaaa tba 

piieatly families had thi;1rpn riti-N- nwifj^nf-d them, 
with ** suburbs " or piutare^rouuds lor their flocks 
(Josh. zxi. 13-19)« Tbaaa profiaions were obvi- 
ously intend'' 1 tn ■secure the religion of Isnel against 
the daogcni oi a caste of pauper-priests, needy and 
dependent, and unabia to Mar their witness to the 
true faith. They were, on the other hand, as far 
as possible removed from the condition of a we:Uthy 
order. Tbe standard of a priest's income, even in 
tiw earUcat days after the aattlement in Canaan, 
was mlserablj low (Judg. xvii. 10). ^Ckus^tcO' 
iion and Statistics. — Tbe earliest historical trace 
of any dtviaiou of the priesthood, and coixcspond- 
ing cycle of aervioes, bi-lonp to tlw tinw oflkvld. 
.'wi ll ti-adltion indetxl rccx)gnizc8 an earh'er divi- 
sttoD, even daring tha lile of ^aroo, ioto cigbt 



houses, augmented during the period of the Shiiob- 
worship to sixteen, the two fimfliw of Kl«nzar and 
Ithamar standing in both cases on an equality. To 
the reign of IHivid belonged tljc division of the 
priesthood into the four-and-twenty " courses " or 
orders (1 Chr. xat, 1-19 } 2 C^. xxiii. 8 ; Luke i. 
5), each of wUdi was to aerve in rotation for one 
weeif, while the further assignment of .'i{»ei;ial 
services during tbe week was detenoined by lot 
(Luke i. 9). Each eovno amaan to have eem- 
meuced its work m the Sabtjath, the oufj^oing 
priests taking the morning sacrifioc^ and leaving 
that of the evening to their aa ccaaae w (S Chr. 
xxiii. 8). In Uii.s division, however, the two v'reat 
prie&tly houses did uot t>taixd ou an equality. The 
descendants of Ithamar were found to haTO ftwcr 
repi<.»sen Li lives than those of El^nr, and sixteen 
courses accordingly were assigned to the latt«r, 
eight only to the former (1 Chr. xxiv. 4). Tl^ 
division thus instituted was confirmed by Solo- 
mon, and cootiuued to be recognised as tlie typiod 
number of the piiesthood. On the return from 
the Captivity there wero foond bat four oounea 
out of tt» tmnty-four, cadi eantalning. In round 
nombei-s, about a thousand (Ezr. ii. ;'.G-.J9). Out 
of Uiese» however, to revive at least the idea of tha 
old iH^gaokBtioB, the fouMnd^wanCjr toaswes warn 
recon«^titi:tpi), limrinsj the jsame names .xs befoi^, 
and so conlmued till the destructioQ of Jerusalem. 
If we may aoi;«pt the numban givan by Jairiah 

writon! a« nt r-J! trustworthy, th<» jiroportion of the 
priestliood to the population of Palestine, during 
the last century of their existence as an order, must 
hoTa been &r greater than that of the dei-gy has 
ever been in any Christian nation. Over and above 
those that were scattered in the country and took 
their torn, there were not iawar than 9(4,000 sta- 
tioned parBMnantly at Jamnlem, and 13,000 at 
Joricho, It was almost inevitahl ' that the prcal 
mass of the oidar, voder such circumstances, should 
alolc in duunaetar and repvtattm. Tho Rabbinic 
cLxssiBcation of tha priesthood, though be1on.s:ing to 
a somewliat later date, reflects the contempt into 
wliich the order h:id Uhm, There w ai o - (l) Um 
Iji nf (111 twrnty-four courses, known sometimL>s 
as ipxifpth ; {2) the large number of reputable 
officiating but inferior priests; (3) the plebeii, or 
(to use the extremest formula of liabbinic scorn) 
the " priests of the people of the eartlt," iguoraut 
and unlettered; (4) those thtt* tJmwi^ physical 
diaqualificationa or other causes, were non-efficient 
members of the order, though entitled to receive 
their tithes.— /i^ts^ory. — The new priesthood did not 
establish itself without a itnugle. Tha rabellioa of 
Sarah, at tha fcatd of « poiSm of Oa Mtet aa 
representatives of the firsr-K-rn, with Dathan and 
Abiram as leaders of the tribe of tha firsMiont son 
of Jacob (Nan. svi \\ ahownd titot aono looked 
back to the old patriarchal order rather than for- 
ward to the new. Proraiuent as was the port 
tiikcu by the priests in the dai^ march of the host 
of Isr.Li ; ''XiiTTi. X. 8), in the passnpe of the .Ionian 
(Josh. ui. 14, 15), in the destruction of Jericho 
{3mh. vi. 12-16), the history of Micah i^ows that 
within that oenttuy there was a strong tendency to 
relapse into the system of a household instead of an 
hei-editary priesthood (Judg. rvii.). The frequent 
invasions wd cooqaaat* dmiDK tha period of tht 
Judges most hoTo intaiftvad vfdi dia paiyiMnt of 
tithes, with the maintenance of worship, with the 
obaerraoce of all £eitivali» and with this the iitfl»> 
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ence of the pi iesthood must hare b«oo kept in the 
bBdcgroaild. For a time the prerogative of the line 
of Aaron was in aK'vnncc. The capture of the Ark, 
the ii inoval of the Tak-roacle from Shiloh, threw 
t'vorytiiing into confusion, and Samuel, a Levite, 
but not within the prioUy iiuailj, »acrificw, and 
" come* near" to the Lari: Ms tnnbinf utidcr EU, 
his NiAznrite life, his prophetic nlTire, boing repirileil 
nppai-eotly as a special cooaecration. Though ii^iloh 
hna beoome * dMnrted mmdntry. Nob (1 Sun. xxl. 
1) Was made for a time- the wntre of uational wor- 
ship, and the symbolic ritual of brael was thus 
kept from being forgottmi. The reign of Saul wsa, 
Iwwerer, a time of suflering for Uiem. He hnd 
manifest n dispositioa to usurp the priest's office 
< 1 Sam. itii. '.)). The mawatit- of tM priests at 
Nob siiowevl how insecure thfir Htp.s werp ngainst 
any unpufluloi or savage impube. They could but 
wait ill .'•ileace for the coming of a delirerer in 
David. When the death of Saul set them free 
they came in large numbers to the camp of David, 
piiepared apparently not only to testify their alle- 
giaooe, bat rIm to lopport him, anoed for battiot 
againct all riralt (1 Cnr. xii. 97). They wen nun- 
rooncd frr>m their cities to the preat lestoi-atlon of 
the worship of Israel, when the Ark was brought 
up to the neireepitd of the Mafdbm (1 Cbr. it. 4). 
For a time, howerer, the older oiMer of sacrifices 
was carried on by the priests in the tabernacle on 
the high-place at Gibeoo (1 Oir. xvi. 37-39, xxi. 
29 ; 2 Chr. i. 3). We cannot wonder that first 
David and then i>olonK>u i>hould have sought lo 
• gunrd ngiiiMi the enb incidental to this reparation 
of the two orders, and to unite in one great Temple 
priests and Levites, the symbolic wordtip of sacri* 
lioe and the spiiitual offering of praise. The reigns 
of thflw two Jdni^ wen afttnrally the cahDinetiog 
period of the glory of the Jewldi prieethood. The 
position of the priest,s under the monarchy of Jiidah 
deserves a closer eaamiaatioa than it has yet re- 
odTtd* The ajiiiMu whidi hti ben deecHbra above 
jrave them for every week of service in th< T rii|il'> 
twenty-three weeks in which they had no appintdl 
work. To what employment ooaM they tarn? 
(1) Tlie more devout and thoughtful fourr^, pro- 
bably, in the nchools of the prophets that which 
mtisfied them. They became teaching priests 
('2 Chr. %v. 3), students, and intei-pneter-; of thr 
Divine Luv. (2) Some perhaps served m the 
Uog's i\rmy. (3) A few chosen ones might enter 
more deeply into the divine life, and so receive, 
like Zechariah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, a special call to 
the oiYnt' of a prophet. (4) We can hardly escape 
the GOQclusioa that maoy did their work in the 
Temple of Jfhonh with s diiided allegiance, and 
acte<l at other times as priest.s of the hi£;h-places. 
Those who ceased to be true shepherds of the people 
fbvnd nothing in their ritott lo swleiii «r devate 
them. They Ussime as senstnt, covetous, tyran- 
nical, as ever the dergy of the Christian Church 
liecame in its darkest periods ; coospicaoTH as 
drunkards and adulterers (Is. xiviii. 7, 8, h i. 10- 
12). The prophetic order, instead of acting; as a 
check, became sharers in the ooiToption ( jer. r. 
31 ; I-am. iv. 13; Zeph. iit. 4). The dis4 ipline of 
the Captivity, however, was not without iu fruits, 
A large proportion of the priests had either perished 
or w«rt cootcot to remein in the land of their exile, 
tmt 'tboee who did ntorn were active in the work 
of resloi-ation. No ^eat chanties afl'ected the out- 
ward poaition of the priests under the Persiaa go> 
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j vcrament. Toth the I'ersian government and Alex- 
ander had respected the i-eligion of their subjects ; 
and the former had conferred on the priests immnni- 
tiei from taxation (Ezr. vi. 8, 9, vii. 24). The 
degree to which titis recognition was carried by 
the Iminediate inooMond' Alexander is shown 
the warlr of reetomtfen aeoomplished by Smen tw 
son of Onias (Eccltis. 1. 12-20); and the position 
which they thus occupied in the eyes of the peo]4e^ 
not leiB tfau the dervtion with which hie aal in- 
spinvl them, prepared them doubtless for the c:r'? it 
struggle which was coming, and in which, under 
the prieetly MMeibeee, they were the <jii«f di^ 
feitders of their country's freedom. Some, indeed, 
at that crisiii, vrtre foxmd among the apa»tat«:». The 
majority, howerer, were true-hearted. It will be 
iuteiTstini; to bring t^ether the few iarts that in- 
dicate their position in the N. T. perii>l of their 
history. The division into fonr-and-twenty counts 
is still maintained (Luke i. 5), and the hmU> at 
these courses, together with those who bare held 
the high-priesthocl (the (iflict^ no lonijer hi^tmi^ lor 
life), M« " chief priests" bj courtesy, and take 
their plaoe in the Smhedrim. Hm ntmlHr se«h 

tered throughout Palestine was, as has l^-t-n st.itr-J, 

reij hugt. Of these Xhe grotter nomber were poor 
■nd Ignorant The priemyenler, like tiie aetien^ 

was dividwl between contending sects. The influ- 
ence of Hyrcantis, hiroadf iu the bitter part of his 
life a Seddooee^ had iwohehly nede the tenets «^ 
that party popular among the wenlthier ;>nJ more- 
powerful members ; and the chief priests of the 
Gospels and the Acts, the iriMde ifXMfftrmtm 
y*yos (Acts iv. 1, 6, v. 17), were apparently coo- 
sistent .Siddticees. The great multitude, on the 
other hand, who i-eceived that testimony (ActSTi. 
7) must have been free Snm, or most hare e«er> 
come, Saddooean prejudioest. Tn the semes of the 
last ti7ii;e<iv of Jewis! bi'-frsry the order p(v«.*:« 
away, without honour, "dying as a iool dieCh." 
The hic;h priesthood Is given to the fowest and Tikst 
of the adherents of the frojzi-d Z :il t.-. Oth.^ 
priests appear as desertiiMr to the enemy. The de- 
stracHoa of Jemseleni deprived the otnler nl ene 
b!niv nf all but an honor;TT 1-stinction. Their 
occupjitioa was gone. Many lamilies must hare 
altogether lost their genealogies. The influence of 
the Rabbi? increased with the fall of the prie%tl)ooiL 
The language of the N. T. writers in relation t» 
the priesthood ought not to be passed over. Tber 
rei»c^ize in Christ, the first-born, the king, the 
Anointal, the rq>re9entative of the true primeval 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek (Heb. 
vii., viii.), from which that of Auoo, howsrcr 
necessary Ibr the time, is now seen to hntv been • 
deflection. But there is no trace of an order in the 
new Christian society, bearing the name and exer> 
cisinc;: functlone like thoee of the prieHa of the elder 
Covenant, T^•^ idea which pervades the teaching 
of the bpiittles is that of an universal priesthood. 
It was the thcnight of a snoeeeding tint the old 
classificntion of the high-priest, priesL*, and Leritt« 
was reproduced in the bishops, priests, and dericon* 
of the Christian Church. 

Prince, Princess. The only special uses of the 
wovd " prince" are — 1. " Princes of proiinces* 
(1 K. XX. 14), who wei^ probably local governois 
or magi.«tmtes. 2. The " princes " mcntiooed ia 
Dnn. vi. 1 (see Esth. i. 1) were the predecewn sf 
tb ' sTt !]■ f Darius Hystaspis. 

fzia'Cft (2 Tim. ir. 19). £PBilOiLLA.j 
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Prwcii liu To what has boon saitl elaevrhere 
under the head of Aquila. the following may be 
luldel. Tin.' DAiDe is Prisca in 2 Tim. iv. 19, and 
(nocordiug to the iim reading) in Koro. xri. '6, aud 
iilso (w-cording to some of the best USS.) la 1 Cor. 
zvi. 19. isQch TariatioD in a Roman oame is by 
DO means unnsua). We find that the naroa of the 
wife ii placed before that of the husband in Rom. 
xri. Z, '<i Tim. ir. 19, and (according to some of 
th« Imt MSS.) in Acts zriii. 26. It is only in 
^\i fs xviii. '2, ami 1 Cor. xvi. 19, that -\quila has 
tuxquiiocalij tbe first place. H«wa we •Lould be 
diipoeed to eendode lait PirfidnB was Hht taott 

energetic character of tlie two. Yet wo observe that 
the huabaod and the wife are alwaja Doentioned to- 
ftther. In faet w« najr wjr that PHadlk ia ttw 
♦x.uujilij of whiit the married woman may do for 
the general service of the Church, in oo^junctioQ 
with home doties, aa Phoebk ia tlie type of the 
unmai rif<l .serx-tint of the Church, or deaconess. 

Priion. t or imprisonment as a puni&liiuent, see 
PQVISKMENTS, Itt Egypt It !• plain both that 
spoci.d jjlaoes were nsod pn'^ona, and that they 
werti uader Ute custody ot a mditary oHiccr iricii. 
xL xlii. 17). Daring tbe wandering in the de>ort 
we read on two occasions of confinement " in ward" 
f Ler. zxiv. 12 ; Num. iv. 34) ; but as tmpriaon- 
ment was not directed by the Law, so we bear of 
■MIM till the time of tbe kii^ when the piiaon 
appears as an appendage to the palace, or a special 
jMu-t of it f I K. .Mil. -7 i. Liter tslill it is distinctly 
defcribed as beii^ in tbe kiag's house (Jer. xsiii. 2, 
xnrii. 91 ; Keh. Ifi. 25). TUa w«t tbe cm alio 
at r.abylon :'2 l\. 27;. Rut privit. houses 

were toroetimt^ used as places of otnitiucmcut (Jer. 
mril. 15). Poblie prisons othor than these, though 
•fn hv rhe ran:uniti»h nations (Judg. xvi. 21, 
2b)f were uuknown in Judaea previous to the Cap- 
tMtf. UU* the Herods we bear again of royal 
pnsoos attached to the |>alaco, or in royal fortr*'^s^^ 
(Luke iii. 20 ; Actsxii. 4, 10). liv the Romans Anto- 
niawasasedasaprisonat Jeruaaietn (Actjsxxiii. lu), 
•sd .it rnr^n^-m the praetorium of Heittd (ib. 35). 

Prodi orus, one of the seven deacons, being tbe 
third on the list, and BiMMd Mxt wHik Sttphm md 
niilip (Acts vi. 5). 

ProonifiiL Tbe Gredt M i we tro t t for whidi 
this is the true equivalent, is rendered unifoi iiiU 
** depot/" ia the A. V. of Acta xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 
S8; MM the daAvcd mb Aatfovwrvfo fai Aeti 
xviii. 12, is ti-nnsUted to be deputy." At the 
division of the Koroaa provinces by Augustus, in 
the jmt B.0. 97, late Snatoiitl and Imperial, the 
■einpior a<wi£;ned to tho senate such portions of ter- 
ritory as were p&iceahle, aod oouid be held with- 
out force of arms (Suet. Oat, 47 ; SMbo, xvii. p, 
840; Dio Cass. liii. 1? , nn nmn^^mmt wViirh re- 
mained with frequent nltcralions till the 3ixi ccn- 
tory. Over these senatorial provinces the senate 
nppoiDto<! by lot yearly an officer, who was called 
piocxtosul " (Dio Cass. liii. 13), and who exercised 
imrely civil functions. The provinces were in ooo- 
itequence called " proooosaltr." Amaof the sena- 
torial provinces in the first arnmgemeot by Au> 

Sistus, weio (Typrus, Achaia, and Axlti within the 
aljs and Taurus (Strabo, xvii. p. d40). Acbaia 
iMRsnw an fmperial provinea In the sacoad yiar of 
Tiij<-rivi?, A. p. 16, and was governed by n procu- 
rator (Tac. Am, u 76), bat was restored to the 
«eaato hr Chudiaa (Salt CM. M), and tlMia- 
fore Galfio, bcfova wboB 81, Itel was teoagM^ 
C01I.D. B. 



is rightly tenned " proconsul " in AcU xviii. 12. 
Cyproe afaKs after tba battle of Actiuin, was fiiat mada 

.in impiMiil province (Dio Cass. liii. 12), but five 
yeais, afterwards (u.c. 2?,) it waseiren to tbe senate. 

Froeiinttor. The Gredc ny^niif, laBdend 
" governor" in the A. V., is applied in the N.T. 
to the otHcu- who piTsided over the imperial pro- 
vince of Judaea. It is used of Pontius Pilate (H«tt. 
xxvii.), of Felix (Acts xxiii.. sxiv." , and of Festus 
(Acts xxvL 30). In all these caA.'s tho Vulj^ute 
equi\-alent is jBTdews. The office of procurator is 
mentioned in Luke iii. I. It is expUined. under 
the head of Vwoosnvh, that after the battle of 
A< f:y.u\ {B.C. 27) the provinces of the Roman eok* 
pire were divided b/ Augartus iato two portiooi, 
giriBg sofBO to the senate, and naerring to hiraaeif 
the rest. The imp i al pmvinws were adminihtercd 
bgr l^^ates, called kyati Attgusti pro aragiorc, some- 
tioMi wHh the addition of conmM poMate, and 
sometimes A ,;a/t eonsti/ores, or legati or consularts 
alone. These offioen were also called praesidei. 
No qoaesfeer easM into the emperor'a provinces, 
but the property and n»vonn« of the imperial trea- 
sury Vicr6 administered by the EaUonales, Froat- 
ratorea and Aetore$ of the eoiperor, who ware 
chosen from among his freedmen, or from :imi>nj; 
the knights (Tac. ffist. v. 9; Dio Cass. liu. 
These procurators were sent both to the imperial 
and to the aenatorial provinces (Dio Cass. liii. 15). 
SooMtfines a provfnee was gowived by a procur- 
ator with the functions of a pnio^es. This was 
aKpeciaily the case with the smaller provinces and 
tba outlying dIsMeta of a larger province ; and ndfi 
is the relation !n wliidi .Tudaa-t stood to >yi'ia. The 
hcad-quaiters of the procurator were at Caesareo 
(Acts xxHi. 38), whare he had a judgment-seat ( Adi 
XXV. 6) In the andicncf' chamber (Acts xxv. 23), 
and was assisted by a council (Acts xxv. 12) whom 
he consulted iB OHes of difficulty. In tM N. T. 
we SCO the piwurator only in his judicial cnpadty. 
Thus Chriiit i* bruught U.l°ure Pontiu» ViluUi aa a 
political ofieoder (Matt xxvii. 2, 11^ and the ac- 
cusation is beard by the procunitor. who is Kafod 
on the jodgment^eat (Matt, xxvii. 19^. Felix 
heard St. Paul's accusation and defence from the 
judgmant-seat at Caesarea (Acts zxiv.); and St. 
Pistti edit hfan judge " (Acts xxiv. 10 j, as if this 
toim dc.--cribod liis chief t'unctions. The incicurntor 
is again alluded to in his judicial capodtj ia 1 PeU 
it 14. Ha was attmdad bf a oobort at bodjNgaard 
(Matt, xxvii. 27;, and a)iparently went up to Jeru- 
salem at the time of the high lestivals, and there 
itaided in the palace of Herod, in which was the 
praetorium, or ** judpment-hall." as it is rendered 
in tlie A. V. (Matt, xxvii. 27 ; Maik xv. 16 ; comp. 
Ar(- xxiii. 35). 

Frophet I. TiiF. Namk.— The ordinary Hebrew 
word tor prophi-t ig jid6i, derived tiom the verb nd&d, 
connected by Gesenius with n&b'a, "to bubble forth," 
like a fountain. If this etymology is correct, the 
substantive would signify either a person who, as 
it were, involuntarily bursts forth with spiritual 
utteraaoas under tha divine ioflucnoe (cf. F*. xlr. 
1 ), or flimplf one who poors fbrtb words. Boaam 
and Davidson sujipose Ndbi to signitV tho niati to 
whom oamotMoemenU are madt by Uod, t. e. in- 
spired. Bat it is nore in aeoordanee with the ety- 
mology and usage of the word to irgard it as <:'.;ni- 
tying (actively) one tcAo announces or potus/urth 
tta oedaratiooa of Qod. Two other Hebrew words 
are tusd to dasign«ta a prophet, Mi$k, and CMmA, 

8 C 
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both kigiufying cnw wlto sees, 'i'iiey arc roidered 
la the A. V. bjr " seer." The three wonb nan to 
K"- contwt^l with Kich other in 1 Chron. xxut. 29. 
JiMh in a title almost Appropriated to Sunael. It 
was superseded iu general use by the word N6bi. 
Chozeh is nuvly fuuml except in the Booke of the 
Ciirouiclcs. Whether there \s, aay difference iu the 
umge of tht*<! three woixls, and, if any, what thnt 
diffei em-e is, lias Vjecn much debat»xl. On tho whole 
it would seem that the ^iine )>ei^us are dtsigoated 
bj the three words AVi6i, lideh, Chdzeh. The word 
X^dbi is uniformly translated in the LXX. by irp»- 
^Tijs, and in the A. V. by " prophet." In classical 
Gtwk» 9pof^Tiis signilies one who ^peak$ for dn- 
oth«r, specially one veho speakt for a god and so 
ioteiTNvts his will to man. amm itf essential 
iManing is " an intei-preter." The use of the word 
wpo^'^t ia it* modem mum k port-dMrical, and 
is derired from the LXX. Trxm the nedfawral 
use of the wonl irpo<prtTtla, prophecjf passed into 
the EngUth knguagi! in the sense of prediotion, and 
tlito tenn it lui retains) as its popular nifwilng. 
The larp r sens*? of i/i<< r; t ' I'j jM has not, however, 
been lost. In iact the English word prophet, like 
tba irord Impiratiea, has alwafs been xmA fa a 
larger and in a closer souse. Tlie difTerwnt mean- 
ingitf or shades of mauiing, in whkh the abetract 
ooim ie employed in Sci-i[^are, bare been drawn 
out by Lorke iis follows: — "Prophecy compi-ehends 
three things : psediction } singing hj the di(^te of 
the Spirit; aaid undenlaiidiiig and! explaining the 
mysleiious, hiddrn sense of Scripture, by an immed- 
iate illumination and motion of the Spiht" (Faro' 
jAtaot of 1 Cor. xii. note, ^ Lenj. 1742). 
Etymologically, however, it is certain that neither 
prebcienoe nor prediction are implied by the term 
used in the Hewtir, Greek, or Knglish language.— 
II. PitopnETiCAL Ordeb.— The eaoerdotal onler 
was originally the instrument hv which the meui- 
Imis of the Jewish Tl ■ i i j were taught and 
gOTeme«i in thinps s])iritual, Tr n'hing by act and 
teaching by woiti were ;dike their l;v*k. But during 
the time of the Judges, the priestboad amk into a 
state of degeneracy, and the people were nn longer 
afi*ected by the acted lessons of the ceremonial senrioe. 
Th^ required less eoigimtie wannqp and eihorta- 
tions. Under these circurostancce a now moral 
power was evoked — the Prophetic Order. ^Samuel, 
lunaelf a Lerite, of the family of Kohath (1 Chr. 
ri. 28), and almost certainly a priestt, was the in- 
strument used at once for effecting a reform in the 
sacerdotal order (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to 
the propbeta a poeitkn of iaqwrtanoe which they 
had never befbre held. Nevertheless, it is not to 
Ijc supj.xKM.'^I ih.it Samuf'l cieatinl tlte proplietic order 
as a new Uiitig before unknown. The gemis both 
of the nmphetie and of the rasnl order are found 
in the L.iw as given to the Ismelites liy Mos*s 
(Deut. xiii. 1, xriii. 20, zviL 18), but they were 
not yet developed, became there wae not yet the 
denumd fi-r them. Samuel tt»ok measuii-s to make 
bis work ot resto«atioQ permanent as well as effective 
Imr tha nomeBL For this purpose be hietitnted 
Companies, or Colleges of Prophets. One we find 
in his lifetime at lianiah (1 Sam. xix. 19* 20); 
others afterwards at Bethel (2 fC ii. 8% Jerkibo 
(2 K. u. 5). Gilpil (2 K. iv. 38). and elsewhere 
(2 K, vi. I). Their constitution and object were 
rimllar to those efTbeolegSeal CaDegas. htothen 
were pjitheiv-d promisinc; student**, and here they 
were trained lor the olhce vliich they were after- 



wartU d<<&tiued to fultiL So successful were the»e 
institutions, ^t from the time of Samuel to tike 
closing of the Canon of tlie Old Testiment, there 
seems never to have been wanting a due supply of 
men to keep up the line ef afieial prophets. Tlieir 
ehief subject of Htudy was, no doulA, the Law aul 
iti interpretation ; oral, as disitiuct from &yml<olKai, 
teachii^ being heaeeforward tacitly transferred fraa 
the pHesstly to the prophetical onler. Subsidiary 
subjects of ju!!ti uction were muaic ;uid sacred poetij, 
both of which had been connectM with prophecy 
from the time of Moses (Ex. xv. t^u) and the Judgs 
(Judg. iv. 4, V. 1).— HI. The Prophetic tlijr. 
— We have Ijcen speaking of the Prophttic Order. 
To bekxig to the prophetic ordnr and to peeeeei the 
prophetic gift are not convertible tertm. Generallf, 
the inspired prophet came from the C'ollege ot' the 
Prophets, and belonged to the prophetic order ; bat 
this was not always the caee. The aizteen proph^ 
whose books are in the Canon have the: ft»re thjt 
place of honour, beoaoae they went endowed wUh 
the prophetic gift as irril ae ardhiBrilT (ee fires 
we know) Iwlonsjinc to the pniphtrtu- order. WL.t 
then are the characteiistics of the sixteen prppheti^ 
thos oiJlad Md oomminioMd, and entnieked with 
the mi's.satjes of Go<! to His }>etip]e? (^.) Ta> r 
weiv the national poets of Judaea. (2.) They wer; 
annaUsta and hntoriana. A great poftkaef uuah, 
f>f Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, of Ili^gai, is 
direct or indirect history. (3.) They were prwchera 
of patriotism ; Aeir foMo^m behig fanded on 
the religious motive. (A.) They were preachers of 
morals and spiritual religion. The ey&tem <^ 
monda p«i fynnxi by the prophets if not hifEbtf , 
or St r r , 1 purer than that of the Law. morf 
plaiuly iieclaied, and with greater, becau!»e i^aw 
more needed, vahewwBfa of dioti«i. (S.) llieT woe 
i -ct -I r-ltrniy, but yet authorizoil, exponents ot the 
Law. (G.) They held a pastoral or quast-pofttaral 
office. (7.) They were a palitieal pawer ia ti» 
state. (8.) But the pro]>hpt<? were sonaething roor* 
than national poeLn and .anu:ili:>t^, preachers of pa- 
triofibtt, moral teachei^. ex]K>nenla cf the Uv. 
pastorK, and politicians. We li;ive rot ret to rhei 
upon their most essential chaiin tei istic, whsJii'. 
that th^ were instrwncatt af revealing God's vrili 
lo man, as in other way^ so. spvially. by pird>ct- 
ing future events, and, in junlicular, by forettUif;: 
the incarnation of the Lord J^us Christ, and tk 
redemption eff^Tt -il f r 1! rn. There are two «ii<l" 
ways of cxlubitiiig l ^s i.njt: cue L> suitable viMl 
discoursing with Ch i ii i the other when arp* 
ing with unbelievers. To the Christian it is ampt 
to show that the truth of the New Testament SM 
the truthfulness of its authors, and of the Lorn 
Himself, are bound up with the truth of thecxilk> 
ence of this predictive element In the prophetiL Ti 
the unbeliever it u necessaiy to show that facM 
have verified their predictions. The fiilfilmenlif 
a single prophecy does not prove flie propheticd 
power of the prophet, but the fulfilment oi a !• n: 
seriee «f ptwhedes by a aeriee or number oi erenu 
doaa ia itadUT eooititota a proof that the propheda 
were intended to predict the events, and. .v-s>e- 
qaeotiy, thnt predictive power resided in the pi«- 
phet or prophets. Nov the HaniaBie picteit 
dniwn by the pmpliets as a U>!y cxintaiu-s at Wast 
as many traits as these: — That salvjition fhoold 
cone thro^rh tiie fiunily of Abraham, Isaac Jaoofc, 
Jud.ih. r>avid : that at the time of the final ahsorp- 
tioa of the Jewish power, Sshiloh (the tranquaii*cj; 
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fcliould gather the nati'ms under his rule: that | 
then should be a great Prophet, ty^ficd by Motes ; 
* K!i^ dcn(ad«d from JhiM% • PHert for 
tvpificl bv MHchisciU'k: th.it there should bo horn 
into the world a child to be called Mightj God, 
Btannl Father, Prince ef Feaott that there nhould 
be Richt<K)U3 Son- ant of God nn whom the Lord 
would laj the ioiqaitr of ail : that M«>i>sudi tiie 
FMnot flhoold be eot off* but not for himself: that 
an evei lasting kinpJom should be <;iveij by the 
Ancient of Days u» me like the 8on of hlau. We 
SHijr mj tlttt* we have here a soiea of prophecies 
which mo so applicable to the person nnd e.-ii thly 
life of Jesus Clirist a:> to be thereby t-hown to have 
been designed to apply to Him. And it they were 
desigpntd to npply to }l>m. yi; oi'hetical prcdu tlon U 
provwi. Objwiioii.s luive U-ea urged: — I. Vagm- 
fit-,';5. — It has \mn sind that the prophecies are too 
darkly and vaj^m-ly worded to be provt>d pre«.lictivc 
by the evtuts wliich they arc ulkgtd to foretell. 
Ikit to this might be answered — I. That God ncver 
forces men to l«I;evc, but that there is such an 
union of deiinitcness and vaguenesiiia the prophecies 
as to enable those who are willing to discover the 
tmtb, while the wilfully blind are not forcibly 
constrained to see it. 2. That, had the prophecies 
been couched in the fbnn of direct declarations, 
their fulfilment would hare tberriiy bt« rendered 
impossible, or, at least, capablt of uiMtmtlcm. 3. 
That the effect of prophecy would have been far 
leas bencBcial to faaiimn. « being lass adapted to 
keep them in a slata of onalaiit fipeetation. 4. 
That the Mfssiah of Revelation cx>uld not be k) 
dcarljr portrayed in his varieii character as God and 
Ifan, as Prophet, Priest, and Kin&:, {fhahadbeeo 
the mere " teacher." 5. That the state fif the Pro- 
phets, at the time of receiring the Dirine xevela- 
tioQ, WM sneh as Dceesouily to make their predic- 
tions fi-n;,Tn('t)tary, figurative, and abstracted from 
the reUtioDs of time. 6. That some portions of 
the prophedfli vere intndad to ha ef doable applic- 
:if I' a, and some jortious to be understood only on 
their fultilment (cf. John xir. 29; Ez. xzxri. 33). 
—S, Cbtimrity cf a p* irt or porta of a prophecy 
othertnte clear. — The objection drawn frum " the 
nniafaJlmblencss of one part of the prophecy, as 
unralidauof the proof of fcnright ariuog from the 
evident cr iv.pli tion of those parts which are under- 
•iood " is akii) to that drawn fimm the vagueness of 

pro- 
phecies to a more immediate sxthjcct. — It has been 
the Uuk of many Btblicai criUc» to examine the 
different pasoages which are alleged to be predictions 
of Christ, and to show that th^^y were delivered in 
reference to M>me person or thing contemporary 
witlif or shortly subeeqaent to, the time of the 
■w-rttpr. Let it be granted that it may be proved 
of nil the pi^edictious of the Mc6»iab — it certainly 
may be prored of many-^that th.ey primarily apfrfy 
to somt" historical ajid present fact : in that case a 
certain law, under wliich God vouchiiafri h:s pro- 
phetical rerelatioas, is discovered ; but there is no 
semblance of disproof of the fuilhcr Messianic in- 
terpretation of the passages under consideration. 
Whether it can be proved by an investi'^ition of 
Holy Scripture, that this reUtiou between Divine 
announcements for the future and certain present 
events docs so cxut as to constitute a law, and 
whether, if the law b prored to exist, it is of uni- 
or only of partial application, we do not 
to detcnniiM. Bat it ii uniftrt the 
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existence of a prlmmy M^nse cannot exclude the 
posaibili^ of a secondary sense.«-^w Miraculous 
eAaraeCtfr^Tlieia b no qoestieo that if mindea 

are, cither physically or mon>lIy, imjxxssiMf. then 
prediction is impossible. — IV. Tuc Piioi'UJiTIO 
^ATBv— We lean from HotySaiptare that it waa 
by the npency of th.- Spirit of Go«l that the pro. 
pbets im^iveii the Divine communication 
xi. 17, 25, 29 ; 1 Sam. z. 6^ xfac. SO; 3 PM. i. 31 ; 
Jer. xxiii. IG; Ez. xiti. 2, 3). The prophet held 
iui iiite)m«diat« position in communication between 
God and man. God oommanicated wUh him bj 
His Spirit, and he, havins: received this communic> 
ation, was " the i^puicesnuin " of God- to man {cL 
Ex. vii. 1, and iv. 16). But the means by wlikh 
the Divi'if Spirit communicafeil with the' human 
ftpirit, and the conditious of Llie human spirit nntUy 
which the Divine communicatioos wem received, 
have not Wti clearly declare<l to us. Ther are, 
however, indirateil. lu Num. xii. 6-8 we have an 
exhaustive division of the different wayi in whidi 
the revelations of GcnI are made to man. 1. Dirwt 
declaration and tnaiiiri'>tatiuu, " 1 will speak mouih 
to mouth, apparently, and the similitude of the 
Lord ehall he behold." 2. Vision. ?>. Drcnro. 
Aeoording to the theory of Philo and the Alexan- 
drian school, the prophet was in a 8t.ite of entire 
unconsctousaew at the time that he wss under the 
inflneoce of IKrine inspiration. This theory iden- 
tifies Jewish prophecy in all essential points with 
the heathen fiarruci, or divinatioa, as distinct from 
wpo^irrtia, or interpretation. Aeoording to the 
belief of the heathen, of the Alexandrian Jews, and 
of the HoDtaiuete, tiie visioa of the prophet «a» 
OMB while lie was in a itate of eertatio tmoaiisciotte- 
ne58, and tlie enunciation of the vision w.-w made by 
him in the same state. The Fathen <^ the Church 
opposed the IfeolaBist theoiy with gnat mnnimi^. 
It does not seem possible to diaw any verv precise 
distinction between the prophetic " dream " and the 
prophetie ** tidoo.'* In the eme of Alinifaam'(Gen. 
XV. 1) and of Riniel ''Dan. vii. 1), they s<Tin to 
melt into each other, in both, the external senses 
are at nrt, refleetioii b quimocnt, nod intttitioa 
energizes. Tlie action of the ordinary facultlos is 
suspended in the one case by natural, in the other 
by superaatonl or ortraerdioovj oaniea. The pro- 
phetic tnaoe must I* acknowledged as a Scrijitural 
account of the state in which the prophets and 
other inspired perBooe, eometimei^ at least, reorived 
Divine revelations. It would seem to have bc<:i! of 
the following nature. (1.) The bodily senses were 
dosed to external objecta as in deep sleep. (3.) The 
reflct^tive and disctirsive faculty w:i.s still and in- 
active. (3.) The spiritual iiiculty was awakened 
to the highest atata of energy. 'Hence it is that 
revelations in trances are descriiK^i by the prophet* 
as "seen" or "heard" by them, for the spiritual 
faculty energizes by immednta perception en the 
[Kui, of tho inward r*nse, not bv inference and 
thought. Hence it iis, too, that the prophets' 
visione are vnconnected and fragmtsitary, inasmuch 
as they are not thf subject of the i*eflectiv>' but of 
the perceptive faculty. Hence, too, the imagery 
with which the prophetic writings are coloured, 
and the dramatic cxst in which they tirv moulded. 
But Utough it mu«t be allowed tiiat Scripture lan- 
gu.ige ecfna to point out tlia etata of dream and 
of trance, or ecstasy, as a cooditioo in which the 
human instrument received the Divine commuuica- 
ttai. It doee Doi foUoar tlwt all the prophalio 
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revel a ti fill s were thiw maiio. The grmter part of 
the Divine communications we may supiKJse to have 
bwB thus made to thn prophets in their waking 
anrl ordinnrv stati?, while the visions were pxhibited 
to them eithm in the sUit« of sleep, or iu the state 
of ecst.isy. Had the prophets a full Iraowledije of 
tt it w li'.' l) t1ii-y pre^lict.il ? It follows from what 
iukve already Siiid that tliey had HOt» and could 
not have. They were the "spokesmea" of God 
fKx. vii. 1), the "mouth" by which His woitU 
wei-e uttej-ed, or they were enabled to view, and 
empowered to describe, pictares presented to their 
spiritual intuition; but there ai-e no grounds for 
belie^nng that, cootemporaneotisly with Uiis winid«, 
there was wrought another miracle, enlaigint,' th*; 
underttsndine of the prophet so as to grasp the 
whole of the DiTintfXKinseb which he was gazing 
into, or which he was the instnimeiit of enunciat- 
ing.«-V. IKTKRPBETATIOK 07 PB£0IGTIV£ PbO- 

PHBcr.— We have only apace for ■ hw rales, de> 

duced from th«- aocoiiiit wliich we have triven of the 
nature of pn^tbccy. They are, (1.) Interpose dis- 
tanoes of tinw aa»rding as history may tbuw them 
to be nco>?s.s.vt V witli M^jie< t to llie p.iNt, or inference 
may show them to be likely in i-espect to the future, 
heeatiae, as we hare seen, the pro|ibclie visions are 
ahhtract.-il from relations in time. (2.) Distingtiish 
the form from the idea, (3.) Dbtingutsh in like 
manner figure from what is rcprescDtod by it (4.) 
Make allowance for tlie imacrery of the prophetic 
viaieoSf and for the poetical diction in which they 
nf expressed. (5.) in i«ap«t to things past, in- 
terpret l)V the apparent meaning, rh(>fke<l by refer- 
ence to events : in respect to things future, inter- 
pret hf the apparent meaning, checked by re- 
ference to the analocry of the fiiith. (6.) Intei-pret 
aooording to the principle wtiich may be deduced 
flnmi 1^ examfries of vUens espUaod In the OM 
Testament. (7.) Interpret acennftnj^ to the prin- 
ciple which may be deduced from the examples of 
prophecies interpnUii in the New Testan)«»t.«i- 
VI. USK OP PnorifRCT. — Predictive piophecy is 
at once a part and an evidence of revelation : at the 
time that it is delivere<l, and until ifs fulfilment, a 
part; after it has been fulfilled, an pv''ien<e. St. 
Peter (Ep. 2. i. 19) describes it as " a light shining 
in n dark place," or a taper glimmering where there 
is nothiiijj to reflect its rav-;." thnt is, throwinc; 
some light, but only a Tccble light as compared with 
what is shed from the Gospel history. But after 
fulfilment, St. Peter says, " the word of prophecy " 
becomes ♦* more sure" than it w-as before; that is, 
it is no longer merely a feeble light to guide, but it 
is ft firm gronnd of confidence, and, combined with 
the apostolic testimony, serves as a trustworthy 
evidence of the &ith. As an evidence, fulfilled pro- 
phcinr is as satisfiictory as anrthing can be, for who 
can know the fuUire except tae RnW who disposes 
future events ; and from whom can come prediction 
except from Him who knows tha futoref— VII. 
Devblopmbht or MEMumo Prophbot.— IV»> 

diction, in the shapw of promise and threatenins;, 
begins with tJte liook of Genesis. Immediatel j upon 
lh« Pan, hopes of reeowny and salvation are held 
out, but the manner in which this salvation i.s to be 
eflected is kit altogether indeiiuita. All that is at 
fink dedarad ia that It shall eoma thntogh a child 
of unman (Geo. iii. 15). By degrees the area is 
limited : it is to come through the &mily of .Shem 
(Gen iz. 26), through the fiunilyafAhnAmi (Gen. 
Iii. 3), «f iMM (Q«. ntt. IB% «r Jnoeb ifim. 
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xxviii. 14), of Jixiah ^Gen. xlii. 10). Balaam fix^Trn 
to f.jiy tJiat it will be wrought by a Wiirhke l>r«pl- 
iti*h King (Num. xxiv. I7J; Jacob, by a pei£«di 
Ruler of the earth (Geu. xlir. 10); Moe«, by a 
Pi-ophet like himself, i. c. a rcvealer of a new 
religious dispensation (Deut. xviii. 15). Nathiin's 
announcement (2 Sam. rii. 16) determines tarther 
that the salvation is to come through the houte ot 
David, and through a descendant of liavid v'd« 
»hall be<himself a king. This promise is devel^-peJ 
by DiTid himself in the Messianic P.salms. Fa. 
xviii. and Ixi. are founded on the promix cominaa> 
ieated by Nathan, and do not go beyond the sn- 
noancement mada by Nathan. The same mar le 
said of Ps. Ixxxiz., which was composed by a kicr 
wtiter, Pm. ti. and ex. rest opoii the sama promise 
as fh^ feandation, but add new fentnres to It 
Tlie S-jn of Divid is to 1* the Son of CchI ( ii. 7), 
the anointed of the Lord (u. 2j, not oaly the King 
of ZIon (ii. 6, ex. 1), but th« inheritor and lonl ef 
the whole earth ii. ^. ex. 6), and besides thi>. t 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek (ex. 
4). At the same time he (s, as typified by his pny 
genitor, to be full of siifTerinjr and :ii!]irtion ( P^'J. 
xxiL, Ixxi., cii., dx.) : brought down to the gmre, 
yet tibed to lift witiioot seai^ corruption (P*. 
xvi.). In Psa. xlv., Ixiii.. ffu- sons cf Komh ai.-I 
Solomon describe his peaceful reign. Between 
lomoQ and HcMkiah interrened aoma 200 year*, 
durini: which th>' v-i-e of prophecv was Mient. 
'I'iie Messianic coacepLion entertained at this tinie 
by the Jews might have been tiiat of a Khif of tlw 
royal honse of David who would arise, and frith, r 
under his peaceful sceptre his own people and 
strangers. Sufficient aUorion to his propietkal and 
priestly offices had been made to create thoTi^jhtfi-! 
consideration, but as yet there w;is no clear detmea- 
Uon of him in these characfei^. It was restrrtd 
for the Prophets to brin^ out the-^e fi^ntiire^! mort 
distinctly. In tliis great period of propiiHttoi 
there is no longer any chrono!<^»cal developmnt 
of Me&siatiic Proplu-cv, as in the e:irlier j^riod pre- 
vious to Solomon. Kach prophet adds a feature, <jn<f 
more, another less clearly : combine the (eatnres, so 1 
we hare the poi ti-ait ; but it dot*s not grow gitKluxHr 
and peitseptibly under the hands of theseveial artist.^ 
Its cttbninatinij }>oint is fovind in the pit>pliaey COS- 
fained in Is. lii. 1." 1-1 5, and liii.— VIII. PitopH|-r? or 
TUK Ni:w TtSTAMK.NT. — far as Uieir piedjctixe 
powers are concerned, the OKi Testament prophets 
6nd their New Testament counterpai't in the wriar 
of the Apocalypse; but iu their genera] characto-. 
as specially illumined revealers of God's will, their 
counterpart will i-ather be found, first io the (jivttt 
Prophet of the Church, and his forerunner John the 
Baptist, and next in all those persons who were ea- 
dowed with the extiaordinary gitt* of tho Spirit in 
the Apostolic age, the speakers with tongues and 
the interpreters of tongues, the prophets and th» 
diaoemers of q[iirits, the teachers and workeis of 
mimetes (1 Oor. xii. 10, 28). That predlrtiT« 
jKiwors did oc(VL"-ionally exi.st in the X. T. prophets 
is proved by the case of Agabus (Acts xi. 28), fattt 
this was tiot thdr di aractaiitUa. The pixiphels ot 
theN.T.werei 
and preachers. 

fttwIyHl. The Hebrew wonJ thos tnaslated 
is in the A. V. commonly rendered '* stranger" 
(Gen. XT. 13; Ex. ii. 22, Is. t. 17, &c). In the 
N. T. tha A. V. hu taken tba «wd In a aerv i«- 

it aeoovdiafty 
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(^faU. xxVu. 15 ; Acta ii. 10, vi. 5). The exist- 



, through all atagea of the hiatoij of the Israel 
itaa, of a body of men, not of the wne race, but 

liol Hn'^ the y.'iino faith and adopting the .same litual, 
is A £iGt which, from its very natui-e, rK^aiFes to be 
dealt with htetorkally. It ti proiioNd to comMer 
tlie condition of the proselytes of Israel in tlie five 
gnftt periods into which the history ot the people 
dtvidea Itadf: riz. (I.) the age of the patriarchs ; 
(II.) from the Exodo^ to the cotnmencenuTit of the 
motinrchy ; (III.) the period of the monarchy ; 
{IV.) mm ut BabjrUnMn captirity to the dcatrao' 
tion of Jemsalem; (V.) from the destruction of 
JenwUem downwards. — I. The position of the 
fiunily of bnel aa a diifiiict natien, wltii a special 
rplis,'ious cliaiTicte-, appmrs at a very early peiiod to 
hare exercised apower of attraction over neigh- 
Iworinf noes. The case of the ShechcniltM^ how* 
pver ((Jen. iixir.), presents a more di^tinct in- 
stance. The aonn of Jacob then, as afterwanLi, 
require dreomcision n.s .m iodispensable condi- 
tion (fien. xxxir. 14). This, and apparently this 
unly, was required ot° proselytes in the pi'o-Mosaic 
period,— II. The lift w hnti under the Law, from 
the very first, presupposes r^n i piovides for the in- 
(Xtrporation of men ot other races. The *' mixed 
multitude** of Ei. lii. 88 implies the presence of 
proselytes more or Ip^s complete. It i'^ rwgnisod 
in the earliest rule* for the celebration ot ilie Pas.s- 
orer (tlx. xii. 19). The laws clearly point to the 
position of a conrert. Among the proselytes of 
this p**riod the Ke^'ITES were probably the raost 
oonspkoons (Jndg. i. 16). The presrnoeof the ckss 
was recoc^nised in the solemn declaration of blessings 
and curses from Ebal and Gerixim (Josh. viii. 33). 
The period after the oooqueet of Choaan was not 
favourable to the admisdon of proselytes. The 
people had no strong faith, no commanding position. 
The Gibeonitcs (Josh, ix.) furnish the only instance 
of a ooorersioo, nnd their condition is rather that of 
shiTcs compel led to conform than of free proselytes. 
— III. Wiih the monarchy,and the consequent fame 
and influence of the peoj^e, there was more to 
attnet stragglers firom the neff^bonring nations, 
and we meet Accordingly with many names which 

suggest the jpreseooe of of another race con* 1 popular ecu ml ity. At a later time, they were bound 
tbnnlng to the fiiith of ImnL The CifBnimiTTES [ to mtke a ])ublic profesafon of their convention, and 

and P};f,KTiiiri s con.si>te(l prohnhly of foreipiei^ to pay a spi_'cial ti.T. Among the Jews themseh'cs 
who had been attivcted to the service of David, and j their case was not much better. For the most 
were oonteot for it to adept the religion of their | pert the eonveit gmned but little honour even from 

master. A ooiivert of another kinJ, the type, a.s it those who gloried in having brought him over to 
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of the prophets. — IV. The proselytism of the period 
after uie c«|»ttvity assumed a different character. 
It was for the most part the conformity, not ot a 
subject race, but of willing adherents. Even as 
early as the return fiom Babylon we have traoea of 
those who were drawn to a fiiith which they recog* 
nisei] as holier than their own. Wkh the con- 
quests of Alexnoder, the wars between Egypt and 
Syria, the struggle under the Maccabees, the ex- 
pansion of the Roman prnjire, the Jews bei'amc 
more widely known and their power to proaelytise 
inetreaaed. The Influence wee eonMthnos ohtained 
wi II, mt\ cxerciset f" r 1. In m - -t of the p-eat 
ciUes of the empire, there were men who had been 
nacned ftom idolatry and its attendant deliM»- 
menta, and brought iiuJer t^r pwer of a higher 
moral law. The converts who were thus attracted, 
joined, with varrfaig itrietnoii, hi the woiddp of 
the Jews. In ralestine itself the influence was 
often stronger and better. Even Roman oenturiooa 
learnt to love the conquered natiott, bnflt tynn* 
gogiie.s for them (Luke vii. 5), fasted and prayed, 
and guve aim:!, afUr the pattern of the strict4«t 
Jews (Acts X. 2, 30), and became prenctwrs of the 
new faith to the snl !ins under them (i6. v. 7). 
Such men, drawn by what was best in Judaism, 
were naturally among the readiest receiven of the 
new truili which rose out of it, and became, in 
m.ariy cises, ttie nucleus of a GeaUle Church. Pi-o- 
5elytism had, howtrer, Ite dnrlcer ride. The Jews 
of Palestine were eager to spread their faith by the 
same weapons as those with which they had de- 
fended it. The Idumaeans had the alternatlfo 
offered them by John Hyrcanus of death, exile, or 
circumcision (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, §3). The Ito- 
raeans were converted iu the snme way hy Arfato- 
bulus (ift. xiii, 11, §3). Where force was not in 
their power, they obtained their ends by the most 
unscrupulous fraud. Hiose who were most active 
in proselytizing were precisely those from whose 
teaching all that was most true and living had de- 
parted. The vices of the Jew were engrafled on 
the vices of the heathen. The {Kwition of such 
proselytes was Indeed every way pitiable. At Home, 
and in other lar^e c;itiei, they became the butts of 



has been thought, of the later proselytes of the gate 
i« ftund in Kaaman the Syrbm <3 K. r. 15, 18) 

recognising Jeliovah as h'.s Cnxl, yet not landing 
himself to any rigorous observance of the Law. 
The position of the proselytes during this period 

nppears to have uiuier.;one considemble fh.mtrf^. 
Ou the one hand men rose to power and fortune. 



their sect and pai-ty. The popuhu* Jewish feeling 
abont then wu luM the popular Christian feding 

about i\ converted Jew. The better Kabbis did 
their best to guard i^pumt these evils. Anxious to 
eidude all unworthy eonverti, they grouped them, 
according to their motive-;, with n sf)me\vh;if quaint 
classiticatiou. (1.) Love-proselytes, wheiethey were 



It might well be a sign of the times in the kter drawn hy the hope of gaining the beloved one. 

•lays of the monarchy that they heenne " very \ (2.) Mnn-for-Woman, or Woman-for-Man prose- 
h^h," the ''head" and not the ** tail" of the lytes, where the husband followed the religion of the 



peoplo (Dent, xxviii. 4:{, 44). The picture had, 

however, nnnthcr -^icle. They were treatt><1 bv Diivid 
and Solomon aa a subject-chw^, brought under a 



wifh, or ooovenely. (3.) EBlher>pnMelytes, where 

conformity w.is assitmod to escape danger, as in the 
original I'urjni (fcjith. viii. 17). (4.) KingVtable- 



•fitem of compiilsoi-y labour from which others i proselytes, who were led by the hope of couit favour 
were exempted (1 C'hr. .\xii. 2; T Chr. ii, 17, IS), and promotion, like the converts under D;ivid and 
The Rtatisties of this period, taken probably for i ^iumon. (5.; Liou-pro&elytes, wheie the conver- 
that par[>os<\ t;ive their oumb<>r (probably, i. e. the sion origtmted in a superstitious dread of a divine 
nurabcn of adult workini.; m iles) at 153,600 (^.). | judgment, as with the .'^aniaiit.ms of 'J K. xvii. 26. 
As some oonipensation lor their aofferings they Noneofthesewerer^niediisiittoradmi&iuonwithm 
teame the special ohjeetnof theoenud tpipnthy thn eoviniuitj— Y. fb» Unehere who onrried on the 
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Rabbinicnl suoccvsinnconsolcil Ihcmsolves, as ihrj ^aw 
the new ordrr waxing Hud Uieir own glory wniiing, hy 
d«?td«ping tht licOBjing system witti an almost mi- 
croscopic minutenffis. The pi-ecepts of the Talmnd 
inajr indicate the practices and opinious of the Jews 
from the 2nd to the 5th century. The points of 
int^-i-pst wliich prp^f'tit themselves for inquiry are, 
(1.) The Classification of rroeelvtcs. (2.) The ce- 
remoniea of their admission. Tlw diTkion which 
has been in pai-t antiripiti i, was recofrni-^l by the 
Talmudic Rabhis, but it-ojivod its full expansioQ at 
the hands of Mainionides. The term Proselytes of 
the Hate, was derivi^l fmtn tlie f:etjuet)tly o^^vunnng 
dmriptioii in the L.i>v', " the stnvuger tliat is wiUiiu 
thy gates." To them were referred the greater 
part of the preoepta of the Law as to the " stranger." 
Conrerts of this daas were not bound by circum- 
cUon ud the other special laws of the Mosaic code. 
It was enough for them to obserre the sev«i pr^ 
cepts of NMh. The proselyte was not to claim 
the privileges of an Israelite, might not redeem his 
fint-bora, or jaj tht Jialf<«h^. He was for- 
VMm to rtodj the Ltw wider pain of doith. The 
Liter Puibbis, whi-n Jt-rusxlem li.nl passed into other 
iuuidSf bold titat it was unlawful for him to resido 
^rithlD tho boly dty. bi ntoiti ihtj aBowod Mm 
to oflcr whole bunit-ofTerini^s for the priest to sacri- 
fice, and to oouthbute roooev to the Corban of the 
TonpUt. They hold oat to him «lMho|M of a place 
in the paradise of the worM to come. They in- 
tiated that the profeii&ion of his fiutli should be 
made aohmnly hi the presenotof thrst witaemm. 
All this seems full .ni'! prTt>.\ th:i! wo cnnnot 
wonder that it hm led miiny writers to look on it 
as re[n«senting « vaoKty. It rmniw doiibtfiilf 
hr w, vr.r, whether it was erer more than a paper 
scheme of what ooght to bc^ disguistog itself as 
hariog actually been. In eontnst wftb those were 
the l*roseIyte« of ni^'hteonsness, known also as 
Proselytes of the Coveimiit, perftKt Israelites, lleiv 
also we most receive what wo find with the same 
limiLitlon as l>efore. All f!e<":Ti« at fir-* c]> -''.r rind 
detiaite enough. The proselyte was tu^st catc-chiseii 
10 to his motives. If those were sotithctory, he 
was first iiistrucle<l as to the Dirinc protection of 
the Jewish people, and thni circumcised. OAen 
the pnooljte took a now namo. All tUs, how- 
ever, was not enou2:h. The convert was still a 
"stianger." Hi^ cliildmi would be counted as 
bastards, i. e. aliens. I'aptihim was required to com- 

{•lete his ajJinission. When the wound was healed, 
le was stripped uf all his clutiies, iu the pre&euce 
of the thme witaosaos who had acted as his teachers, 
and who now acted as his sponsors, the " fitthers " 
of the prooelyte, and led into the tank or pool. As 
he stood there, up to his ne<-k in water, they re- 
peated the creat commandments of the Law. These 
bo pronioed and vowed to keep, and then, with an 
accompanying benediction, he plunged under tlie 
water. The boptism was followed, as koig as 
the Tnnplo stood, by the offering or Corbaii. For 
■tt'omen-proy lyte:!, tlieie were only baptism and the 
Corbaa, or, in later tioMO, baptism by it»elf. It is 
oibTfolM thai thio aooonnt ta^gMts many questions 
of pave interest. Was th i> i r nl obser\ e«i as eai ly 
as the commencement of tiie lirat oeaUujf If so, 
^ma tho haplism of John, or thatoClbo Chiiition 
Chorch in any way il ; i\ ■-<! from, or OOOliected with 
the baptism of proselytes ? If no^ was the latter 
ia any way borrawod from tiM fotumt It will be 
cuoo^ to oum op theooiwliiioDi whidkmem ftkAj 



to be drawn from them. '1.) Theit; Ls no dircci 
evidence of the practice being in me before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. (2.) The negative arfo* 
nient ditiwn from the silence of the C). T., of the 
A]»ocrypha, of Philo, and of Josephns, is aixoost 
decisive against the belief that there was ia thrir 
time a ktptlsm of ptxxielytes, with an much im. 
portano! atLadied to it as we find in tlie Talmudistt. 
(3.) It remains probable, however, that there was 
a baptism in use at a j>erio»l con«vi(!en\bly earli^T 
tium tiiat for whicli we have direct evidence. Ti» 
sjrmbol was in itself natural and fit. r4.) The 
histo;7 of the N. T. itself sui.'gi'sts the exi-ton<t d 
such a custom, A sign is seldom chosen iiuks^ it 
already has a meaning for those to whom it is aii> 
dressed. The fitness of the sign in this case woold 
be in proportion to the associations already con- 
nected with it. (5.) It is, however, not infro- 
bable that there may have been a reflex action ia 
this matter, from the Christian upon the Jewieh 
Church. The Ibibbis saw the new society in pro- 
portion aa tboQontilo dmcat in it became predoai- 
ioaat, tiiTOwhig off ebvonebion, relyiui; on i.ip- 
tism only. There was everything to lead tbom to 
give a freih promineafio to what bad been bet'on 
subuiilinalo* Two fiKsti of ooaw hitevoot TBOohi to 
'> • noticed. (1.) It foimcil p;ii"t of the Rabbinic ho.f«» 
of the kingdom of the Messiah that then there jiihould 
bo no more proselytes. (2.) Partly, perhaps, ^tsean- 
nected with this feeling, partly in consc^^ueo'.^- of the 
ill-reputo into which uio word had fiUleo, there is, 
throoghont tiio N. T. a oodalena areidflaco of it» 

ProTorba, Book ot 1 . Tif/^.— The title of this 
book in Hebrew is» as usual, taken fiom the first 
woid, mUMtCrt mora Mij, miMi flIOT arffc, aad 
is in this case appropriate to the contents. By this 
name it is coDomooly known in the Talmud. Tbe 
significanoe of tho Hebrew title may here be appr^ 
priafely discufsed. Mdsh&L rendered in the A.V. 
" by-word," " porable," " proverb," tmresses all 
aad «vaa more than is conveyed by thaoe ltoEngli»h 
repn^sentatives. It is don've»l from a root, mdsh-il, 

to bti like," and tbe primary idea involved iu it is 
that of likcnwi, eonpartson. Pn^bly all pco- 
verbial savin '-"i were at first of the nature of >imilet, 
but the term nuiihdl &ooq acquired a more eiLcn^ 
sipiificanoe. It was applied to daooto such short, 
jiointe*! sayini^s as do not involv e a com|\arii>jn di- 
rectly, but still convey their me;uiuig by the help ci 
a figars, as in 1 Sam. x. 12, £z. xii. 22, 23, xvii. 
2, 3. Fix)m this sta^ of \t% application it passed 
to that ot sententious m;ixinis generally, as in Prov. 

1. 1, x. 1, XXV. 1, xxvi. 7, 9, Kocl. xii. 9, Job xin. 
12, many of which, however, still involve a com- 
parison (Prov. XXV. S, 11, 12, 13, 14, xxvi. I, 

2, 3, &c.). Such comparisons are either expressed, 
or the things comnared are plaood ode by aide, aad 
the comparison left for the hiarar or i«ader to 
supply. Next we find it used of those longer pieces 
in which a single kka is no logger ethaasteo ia a 
scDtoaee, hot fbrmi tho form or the whole, aad U 
worker] out into a didactic poem. Many in.-t.incjes 
of this kind occur ia the first section of the Book 
of I^«f«rhs; others an ftond hi Job mii^ nix. 

Rut the ]V>ok of Proverbs, according to the intro* 
ductory verses which describe its chanw^r, coataiaa^ 
besides serenl variotko of tho mSAU, oeetaatieao 

sayings of other kinds, mentioned in i. H. TTie first 
of these is the cMddh, rendered in the A. V. " dark 
saying." " dark speech," " hard question," " riddle," 
aad ODM (Hab.ti* 6) •*Fravorh.'* Thawavd ap- 
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pears to denote a knotty, intricate Mjioft the tolu- 
tion of which demanded experience BtM ikill. In 
addition tu the chiddh wns the inilitsAh (Prov. i. 6, 
A. V. "the tnteipivtatiooT*' morg. **aa ebqucnt 
fc|M«ch "). It ii probablf a dark enfgmatioRl say> 
iug, which might as^sume the character of saraiMn 
and irony, tltougb tbew were not eMential to iU— 
S. CoHonicity of the book and Ua jihot m Me 
Cojion.— The canonicity of the Bwik of I'l uvc rbs h.t.s 
never been diiuuted except by the Jews then^'ivt-*. 
It iqpipnn to rave twen one <^ tlie poinle urged by 
the school of Shamnaai, fliat the (i ritnviictions iit 
the Book of Proverb* rendered it apocryphal. It 
oeevn in all the Jetrieh liilat^cHMiiical Vtoki, and 
Is m koiLxl among what are called the ** writings " 
{^Cethiibim) or Hagiognupha, which form the third 
great diririen of the itelnmr Seriptoret. Thdr 
onli T ill th>? Talmud is Lhiis given : KutJi, P^ilins, 
Job, Pruverlis, Kodesiastes^ £ioDg of bongs, Lament" 
atkos;, Daniel, Esther, Etia (Indnding KeheniiBb). 
and Chronicles. In the (Jermnn MSS , f the He- 
brew O. T. the Proverb* are placf<i tjetwecu 
Piatlms and Job, while in the Spanish MSS., which 
folh'W thi^ M;isonh, tho oiik-r is, P ihn -, Ji>h. Pin- 
vitIm. I'ut t)ur pre^pnt. .mangcuRiit existed in 
the time of JiTi.une. The Pro\ cTt>.> are frequently 
quoted (»• ;vlliide<l to in the New Test iment, and the 
canonicity of the Book thereby ctaifimievi.— 3. Ah^ 
than/tip and date. — The superscriptions wliich a e 
affixed toscvf!iaI porti'nis of tin? h<.»<k of Piovei hs, 
in i. 1, z. 1, Mv, 1, attribute the atithoiship ul 
thosp |Hirtioii.s to Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel. With the exception of t)ie ln»t two 
chapters, which ai-e distinctly aseigiied to other 
authors, it is probable tliat tite statement of the 
superscriptions is in the main correct, and that the 
majority of the proverbs contained iu tlic book were 
uttered or collected by Solomon. According to 
Bartnlocd, quoted by Carpxov, the Jews ascribe the 
compositkn of the Song of Songs to Solomons 
youth, the Proverbs to his mature manhood, and 
the Eodcsiaatee to his old age. iiat ia the Sukr 
OkmSeiilba they are eU esaigued to tiie end of bk 
life. T}i<-re is notliitig unreasonable in the suppos- 
ition that many, or most of the proverbe iu the 
tint twvnt^nine chapters may have originated with 
S<.>lfiinoii. Whether they were lel'l by limi in their 
present form is a distinct question, and may now be 
conridered. Before doing so, however, it will be 
nei!.-^s.nT t') i'\amine the tiitlurent jxirt.s into which 
the book is naturally divided. Speaking rouL'hly, it 
consists of three nudn ittTidons, with two a]'()^iid- 
Ice^. 1. Chaps, i.-ix. form a ooiinertt ! wio ; 
ill wliich Wisdom is praiiteil and the youth exliorted 
to devote themselves to her. This portioii is pre- 
csclwl by an Intmim tinn and tif! !i -ribiug the 
chai'acter and genend aim ot tlie booli. 2. Chaps, 
s. 1-niv., with the title, <*the Pkwrcrhe of SoU 
nion," consist of three parts : — x- l-xxii. 16, a col- 
lection of single proverbs, and detached sentences 
•out ot' the region of moral teeching and worldly 
prixL^nee ; xxii, 17-ixiv. 21, a more connected 
nulri-'idl, with an iutruductioii, xxii. 17-22, which 
•contains precepts of righteousness atul ]). udence: 
xxiv. 23-34, with the inscription, " these al^^ l»c- 
long to the wise," a collection of unconncct«d inax- 
im», which serve as an appendix to the praoeding. 
Then follows the third division, xxv.-xxix., which, 
aeoofding to the superscription, professes to be a 
collection of Solomon s proverbs, coihsisting of single 
eentenoes which the men of the court oCHcsckkh 



copied out. The tii-st appendijt, ch. zxz., " the 
words of Agur," is a collection of partly proverbial 
and partly enigmatical sayings ; the second, ch. xxxi., 
is divided into two parts, ** the words of king 
Lenud" (1-6), and on alphabetical acroetic in 
praise of a virtuous woman, which oociipie% tlie rest 
of the chapter. At hnt eight it ia evident that 
tiiere it a marked ^HArenoe between the ceUoetteaf 
of single inaxinu and tlie longer didactic pieces, 
wliicb both cone under Uie ccneral iiead nd$fi4l. 
The ootleetlon of Solonon'ii j i uverbe miidebythe 
men ofHezokiah fxxv.-xxix.) Ix lom;* to the foiTner 
class of detached sentences, and in this respect cor^ 
respondi with those in the second main diTunon (x. 
l-x.\ii. \C>). The p.x}-'.i- si'ii in \w. 1, " these also 
are the proverbs of Solomon," implies that the ool- 
lectiott was made as an appendix to another alresdy 
in exisstpnee, whit:}i we may nnt iinre.t><>naMy pi-e- 
siune to have been tliat which stands immediately 
before it in the pnment ariangemat of the book. 
V\M\ one point xn*vt ir.n lem critiat are agreed, that 
Ute gctm of the UajK in its pi-e»eut shape is ttie 
portion z. 1-zxii. 16, to which U prefixed the title^ 
"the Proverbs of Solomon." At what time it was 
put into toe form iu whicii we h<ive it, caimot be 
exactly determined. Ewald suggests as a probable 
date about two centurii after N'lonioo. The eol- 
Icctor gathered many ot that king':s genuine sayings, 
but must have mixed with theui many by otlier 
authors aiul from otlier times, e.irlier and later. It 
.nertjis dear that he must luve liveil before the time 
of Hezekiah, from the expression in .xxv. 1, to which 
referenti' has already been made. Tiie {>oeticid style, 
aajA Kwald, is the simplest and most antique im- 
Hginable. Most of the prove rb> arc ei am pies of 
antithetic pni^silelism, the second clause containing 
the contrast to the first. Each verse consists of 
two members, with generally tiirec or four, but 
seldom live words in each. Fnilhermorc, the pro- 
verbs in this oollcetioa havn flie peculiarity of being 
contained in a single ver*e. In addition to tiie 
distioctiTe form assumed hf the proverbs of this 
earliest eollection, may be noticed the occurrence of 
favo'.in'te an 1 }^^uliar words a!id phins'-s. With 
regard to the other collections, opinions dilfer widely 
both as to their date and authorahlp. Ewald places 
next in oi-Jer chaps. xxv.-.x\ijk., the .«upoi-^cri}itir»n 
to which fixes their date about the end of the 8th 
oeotury B.C. " These also are the proverbs of 

Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah copied out," 
or compiled. The memory of these learned men of 
Htt^fadi't eowi is perpetuated in Jewish traditioQ. 
In the Talmud they aie exiled the jfoA, "society" 
or *• academy " of Hezekiali, and it is there said, 
" Hezekiah and his academy wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, 
?onf; of Songs, Eoclesiastes." Many of the prov<?rbs 
in this collection are mere repetitions, with slight 
variations, of some which occur in tlie |<i%vioas 
section. We may infer from fl is that the com- 
pilers of this section made use of the s.nme sources 
from which the eii licr collection derived. Tho 
question now arises, in this as in the former section ; 
were all these proverbs Solomon's ? Jahn says Yes ; 
Bertiioldt, No ; for xxv. 2-7 could not have Wn by 
Solomon or any ktn>4, but by a man who had lived for 
a long time at a court. In xxvii. 11, it is no mon- 
arch who speaks, bat sn instructor of yontli ; .xxviii. 
1 1> nensures the very emns which stained the reign 
of .Solomon, and the effect of which deprired his oon 
and successor of the ten tribes; xxvii. •.2')-27 must 
hnTC hem written by » snge who led a nomade lifo. 
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The pecaliirititi cf <Ui Metlon dtstioguUih it fl«in 
the older proverbs in x.~xxi!. 16. Nunn of thoNP 
may be briefly noted. The ase of the interrogatioa 
**wttgt llioof '* ill xxrt. 13, six. 20 (comp. xxii. 
29), the manner of con { u 'n^ two things by simply 
pUciog thcin side bj «tle au<i couoecting them with 
therimple copula *'aiDd,*' as in xzr. 3, iZO, xxri. 3, 
7, 9, 21, xirii. 15, 20. We miw the pointed anti- 
thesis by which the lirst coUectioa was distinguished. 
The vema are no longer of two cqtiat memben. 
The chAFncter of the prorerljs is clrarly distinct. 
Their construction is looser and weaker, and iheit 
h no longer that aefiteotioas brerity which gives 
weii;ht ami j>c>int to the piwerbs in the preop'ling 
section. Ewald thiokii that in the tvntents of ihii 
portion of the book there are traceable the marks of 
II l:itt>r date. He assitjas it to liic end of the 8th 
ceutury B.C. All that we know about the sectioo 
xzT.'Xxiz., fa tlMt h the time of Hotdciahf that h, 
in tbf last quarter of the 8th nnt"n' n.c. it was 
supposed to contain what tradition had handed down 
at the pivmha «f Solomon, and that the najoiity 
of the pitsverhs were beliered to be his there seems 
no good itraaon to doubt. The date of th« sectioas 
i.-ix., xxii. 17-xxT. 1, has been variously assigned. 
That they were added about the same period Kwald 
infers from the occurrence of &vourite words and 
camtrucUon!!, and that that period was a late one 
he concludes from the traces which are manifest of 
A degeneracy from the purity of the Hebrew. It 
is a i^arkable fact, and one which is deeply in- 
structtre as abowiog the ertreme difficult of ai^gu- 
ine from foteroal evidenee, that the aaroc details 
lead Kw iM and llitzii; to pi o< is< ly opposite conclii- 
siooa i the former placing the date ot' in the 
Imt half of the 7th eentury, while tha latter regards 
it as the oldest portion of the Wk, nnd ns.>ipis it 
to the 9th century. After a cai^ul consideraUon 
of all their argniiMnti, It must he c anfts sed that 
tliey are by no means conclusive, and that we must 
ask for further evidence before px»M>anciug so posi- 
tively as they hara dona trpon a point ao donhtfiil 
and obscure. In one mj^H't they are agiwl, namely, 
with regard to the unity of the secttoo. Ewald 
fimti in theaa ehaplen a ceitala davdopownt which 
shows tlmt they must be reganlod a-i a wliole and 
the work of one author. The poet uitended them 
aa a geneni intradnctioa to tha Prambs of Solo- 
mon, to recommend wisdom in genend. But, m 
Bertheau remarks, tlierc appears nowhere through- 
OVt this section to be any reference to what follows, 
which must have been the case hod it been intended 
for aa iutruductiou. Tiie unity of plan is oo mora 
than would be found in a collection of adnonitions 
by ditVerent auth<>i-s referring to the same subject, 
nnd i^ not ^uch us to itcce&^itate the conclusion that 
the whole is the work of one. Thore is observable 
thioughout the Sfction, when rompnre^l with what 
i» called the earlier collection, a comjjlete uhiUige in 
Cba fimn of the proverb. The single proverb is 
seldom met with, and is rather the exception, while 
the characteristics of this collection are connected 
deacriptloos, continuous elucidations of a truth, and 
longer hpeeches and exhortations. The style is more 
highly poetical, tlie parallelism is synonymous and 
not antithetic or synthetic, as in x. 1-xxii. 16 ; and 
another distinction is the usage of Elohim in Si. 5, 
17, iii. 4, which does not occur in x. 1-zzii. 16. 
Amidst this general likeness, however, there is con- 
sidetnble diversity. It is not neocssnry to lay so 
modi itraM as Berthean appeaiato da upon the ihct 
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that esHain pai'agraphs are distinguished from thoH 

with which they ai-e placrl, not mervly by th«r 
contents, but by their external form ; nor to aiipie 
from this that tiwy an therefera the work of dil^ 
feient authors. There is more force in the appej 
to the differmoe in the formation of i«ntenoek and 
tha whole manner of the language as hidleatiaf 
ret-sity of authorship. Witli repuxl to the d^f-? 
well as the authorsiup of* this, section it impos- 
sible to prooouaoft with eertaintf. In its piait 
form it did not e^: * till pn>>jably some long time 
after the proverbs whicii it contains wei% composed. 
At whatever tinae it maj have nadied its pr— it 
shape there appean no anffideot reason to conclude 
that i^lomoo may not have uttered uumy oi umA 
of tiie p w rer ha wbleh are bore collected. We now 
pass on to another section, xxii. 17-xxiv., wlirh 
contains a collecti<m of proverbs matked ty ixruj.a 
peeaUarlties. Tba« are^ 1. The structure of tiie 
verses, whir-h is not so regular as in the precrdioj 
liection, x. 1— xxii. 16. '2. A senteuue is seldun 
completed in one verse, but mo5t frequently in two; 
three vernes are often closely connected (xxiii. 1-3^ 
6-8, 19-21) ; and sometimes as many as five (xiiv. 
30-34). 3. The foj-m ot address, ♦* my bod," whidi 
is so frequent in the first nine chapters, occurs aba 
here in xxiii. 19, 26, xxiv. 13 ^ and the appeal to 
the hearer is oflen made in the second perMO. 
Kwald regards this section as a kind ofaKnidix to 
the earliest collection oftlM proreriMt of 8alomoB« 
addevl not long alter the intro^Ulction in the ji;>t 
Dine chapters, though not by the same author. He 
thinks it prohsiite that the ooropiler of this sMtiflB 
added also the collection of piovcrl>s which was 
made by the learned nea of the court of Hcaekiah^ 
to wlnkdi he wrote the snpeneriplioa in xxr. 1. 
This theory of course only affects the date of t^? 
section in its present iiu-m. W'hm the proretU 
were written (here is nothing to determine. Ber> 
theau maintiiins that they in great part piix^i?l«d 
from one poet. The concluding diapters (xu., 
xxxi.) are in emy way distinct from m nst sal 
from each other. The former, accoiding to tht 
superscription, oontaios " the word) of Agur the son 
of Jakeh.* Who was Agar, and who was Jakh. 
a. e questions which have lieen of\en asked . and nerei' 
iiHtialitctoHly answered. All that can be said ct" 
him is that he is an unknown Hebrew snge, the soa 
of an equally unknown Jakeh. and that he liv.J 
alWr tlie time of Hezekiah. Ewald altnbutes t« 
him the authorship of xxx. 1-xzxi. 9, and pbces him 
not earlier th.ui the cud of the 7th or K^-inniDj 
of the 6th cent. U.C. All this is meie c«»oj«.tui«. 
Whoever he was he appears to have had for hi* 
pupils Ithiel and Ucal, whom he addresses in xxi. 
1-6, which is followed by Muglc proverbs of Agur's. 
Chap. xxxi. 1-9 contains "the words of kin? 
Lemuel, the prophecy that his motlier taught him." 
Lemuel, iikuAgur, ts unknown. The List section 
of all, xxxi. 10-31, Is an alf^betical acrostic in 
praise of a virtuous woman. Ita artitictsl iana 
stamps it as the production of a Ute period of He- 
brew literatnrs, perhaps about the 7th centun- B.C. 
The oolouriog and language point to a dilferent 
nuUior from the previous section, xxx. 1-lxii. 9. 
To conclude, it appears, from a oonsiderntion of the 
whole question of the manner in which the Book of 
Proverb* arrived at its present thape^ tliat the no* 
cleus of the whole was tlic ajlK ctioa of ^■i lo;r..vj'A 
proverbs in x. 1-xxii. 16 ; that to Uiis was siWed 
the fiuthar eoUeetioa made by the learned nm of 
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the court of Hcseldah, zzT.r-xiiz. ; that tbue two 
%vei-e put together and nsHed with nii. 17-rriT., 
MhI that to this as a whole the introduction 
was aliisBd» bat that whethv it waa compikd hj the 
aame writer who added xdi. t6-x>lT. cannot m de- 
termin«}. Nor is it possihln to sissert that this 
htune compiler nuy not hare addml the coodud- 
ing chapters of tiw tiQak to hla previotiB oollentkn. 
■W'ltii 1 u 11 1 to tl)e date at which the sereral por- 
tiom oi the book were collected and pat in their 
preeent shap, the oendoriona of ▼ariona eritioe an 

luii-' ; ' 1 :i 1': 1 < antradictorr. 

froTinoa. It ia not intended here to do more 
than indicate the pataiti of eonlaet whidi tMe word 

pri-<*'nts with Biblical histon* nnJ liff>niturp. (1."; 
in the 0. T. it appears in oounexion with the wars 
betwaen Ahab and Miadad (1 K. n. 14, 1ft, 10). 
The victory ofthr fonner is piloed chiefly " hy thr 
jouDg men of the princes of the proriQce!«, ' i. e. 
jmobablj.of thadUeftoftribeaittdMGilead country. 
(2.) More commoolj the word is us«'«l of the divi- 
siotui of the Chaldanm {Dm. ii. 49, iii. 1, 3u) aad 
the Persian kiagdoms (Ezr. il. 1 ; Nah. rii. 6 ; 
E»th. i. 1, 22, ii. 3, &<.). The facts as to the ad- 
mi nistratiou of the I'ersian proriocee which come 
within our view in these pa«ag« an diieflif these : 
— Each province has its own governor, who com- 
nnuDicntes more or less regolarly with the central 
aathoi ity for inatmetiana {Eat. iv. ami v.). Each 
promce has it« own nystem of finance, subject 
to the king's direction (iicrud. iii. 89). The total 
number of the provinces is given at 127 (Esth. i. 
1, viii. 9 . Through the whole extent of the king- 
dom there k carried something like <i postal system. 
The word is used, it must be remembered, of the 
smaller sections of a satniny rather than of the sn- 
tmpy itself. (3.) In the N. T. we are brought into 
contact with the administration of the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The cfaiaiification given by 
Strabo (rvii. p. 840) of provinesa supposed to need 
inilitirv control, and therefore placed under the im> 
inedi:it«> srovemment of the Caesar, and thoia still 
Iwlvuginc theoretically to the republic, and admin* 
Lstered by the senate ; and of the latter again into 
prooonsalar and pfaetorian, is xcooKnised. more or 
lesa distinetly, in tiw Ucapds and the Acts. [Pno- 
OON8UL ; Pr.0Ci;n.\TOU.] The o-rparTryol of Acts 
xvi. 2J (" magistrates," A. V.), on the other hand, 
were the dmamiri, or praetors of a Roman odony. 
The ri'^ht of any Uomaii citizi'n to a{>pe:»l from a pi o- 
viiicial governor to the emperor meet* us as asserted 
hySt. Paul(Actazxr. 11)1 In the eotmdl of Acts 
s\v. 12 wc i^-ognise the assessors who were appointed 
to take port in the judicial f\mctions of tlie governor. 

PMUBl,Bo^«£ I. IhgCblUethniuaWMe, 
- — It does not appear how the Psalms were, a.s a 
whole, anciently designated. Their proMut Hebrew 
appellation la r««iMki. «*Pkaiflea.'^ But in the 
actual supei-MTiption's of th* fSalm*! the word Te- 
killah is applied only to one, Ps. cxiv., which is 
indeed emphatically a praiM-hymn. Hw LXX. 
entitled them VoXMof, or Psalms." The Clirist- 
tan Church obviously received the Psalter from 
the Jews not only as a oonstitocat portion of th« 
sacred vi lume of Holy Scripture, but also as the 
liturgical hymn-book which the Jewish Church had 
TCgobriy used in the Temple. The number of 
separate ps;ilm- cf i^tainetl in it is, by the concordant 
testimony ot all ancient authoritiei, one hundred 
and Hfly ; tiM ATOiradly " supernumerary " psalm 
which appeals afc tlw and of UMOntkaad Sfriae 
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I Psalters being manifesUy apocryphal. In the de- 
talU, however, of the mrniberincTi both the tireek 
and Syrian P.'vilters differ from thf Ht-brcw. Of the 
three divei|^t systems of numbering, the Hebrew 
(as Ibllewed In ottr A.V.) is, even on internal 
grounds, to be piTferretl.— 2. Component Paris of 
iA$ Collection, — Ancient tinditkn ajid intenal evid* 
«»oa ooneor hi parting the Fadtfr fnto five great 
divisions or books. The ancient Jewi^h tmdition is 
preserved to ns by tiie abundant testimonies of the 
Chiisthn Fathera. It auggarts Itaelf at «Doa that 
these Hmks must have been originally fonneil at 
difl'erent periods. This is by various further con- 
alderationa mdered all hat certain, while the ftw 
difficulties which stand in th ^ w w of ulmitting it 
vanish when doacly examined. Thus, there is a 
remarMde Aflkrenea hdmeen the aevwd Beoka in 
thrir ii-n of thr> divine names Jehovah and Elohim, 
to desigoate Almighty (iod. In book I. (i^i.) the 
formw name preraib t it ia Ibvid 272 thnasi while 
Elohim cKnn-s hut Ifi timt--. Wo here take no 
account of the &upei^criptiuu» or doxology, nor yet 
of the oocurrenoes of Klohini when inflected with a 
po*»eswlvp suffix.) On the other hand, in Book 11. 
(xlii.-lxxii.), Elohim is found more than live times 
as often as Jduivah. In Book III. (ludii.-lxuis.), 
the preponderance of Elohim in tlie earlier is balanoetl 
by tlrat of Jehovah in the later psalms of the Book. 
In Book IV. (xc.-cvi.) the mme Jehovah is exclus- 
ively employed; and so also, vii-tu.aliy, in B<»fik V. 
(cvii.-cl.), Elohim bein^ iheio foiiuJ only ni two 
passages incorporated from earlier pealma. Tkeae 
who maint.iiii, therefore, that the pnalmi were nil 
collected and annnged at once, contend that the 
collector distributed the psalms according to the 
divine names which they severally exhibited. We 
find the several groups of psalms which form the 
respective five Books distinguished, in great mensare, 
by their superscriptions from eadb other. Boole 1. is 
exclusively Davidic. Book II. fiills, by the super- 
scriptions of itii psalmii, into two distinct subdivisions, 
a Levitic and a Davidic. In Book UI. the psalms are 
all aambed, explicitly or virtually, to the various 
Levite singers, except only Ps. Ixxxvi., which bears 
the name of Uavid. lu Books IV,, V., we have^ 
in all, seventeen psalma marked with David's name. 
In rej'.soninf; from the jthrndnn'tia of the sujx-r- 
suiptions, we have to meet the preliminaiy enquiry 
wUd haa been raised. Are the snperaeriptions 
authentic? For the a(lii ;m il i'. • it is ronteiuKil that 
they form an int^ral, and till modem times almost 
rodisputed portion of the Hebrew text of Scripture ; 
that they are in analogy with other biblictl sujH'r- or 
subscriptions, Davidic or otherwise (comp. 2 Sam. i. 
18, probably based on anoU superscription ; ib. ziiii. 
1 ; Is. xxxviii. 9 ; Ilah. iii. 1, 19) ; and thai their 
diversiBed, unsystematic, and often obscure and cnig- 
matieal duunactcr is imwittistnit with the theory of 
their having originated at a later f)eni'd. On the 
other hand is ur^ their analMj with the untrust- 
worthy sabscripUons of theN.lV epistles; as also the 
fttct that many arbitrary Riperscriptions are added 
in the CJrcck version of the Psalter. We ai-e con- 
vinced that they are, whm rightly Interpreted, (ullf 
trustworthy, and that every separate cbjertion that 
has been nuide to the correctnesM of any one of them 
can be iahrly met. Let na now then trace the bear- 
ing of the superscriptions npon the date and method 
of compilation of the several B*K»ks. Hook 1. is, by 
the super>icripti€M» entirely Davidii ; nor do w» 
find hi it • tmet of any oat Ihivid'a aathonhipb 
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We may well believe that the compiUtioD of the 
Book WM idao BftiM'a work. Book II. appmrs by 

the it'" rf its lAtf >t psnlrn, Ps. \lvi., to have been 
compiled iu the reign ot King Ue^elciah. It would 
niittmllyeoiiipiriiet lityMreral or most of the Levi- 
f ii'.il j»salms iititt'iior to tli.il <l;ite ; ami "-'inlly, the 
remainder oi the piaiibikt ot David previoiuly uncom- 
piled. To these Utter the collector, after properly 
appending the sin:jle psalm of Solomou, has adixed 
the notice that '* the prayers of Lhivid tiie bod of 
Jcne are ended" (Fs. Ixxii. 'JO) ; etridently imply- 
insr, at lenst on the priuui facie view, tint no more 
compositions of the royal pjoluiist muaiued. How 
then (to we find, is «be later Books III., VT^ 
further psalms yet marke<l with I>ivid'« name? 
The name David t» used to denote, iu uUier parts 
of Scripture, after the original David's death, the 
then head of the Davidic &mily; and so, in pro- 
phecy, the Messiah of the seed David, who was 
to sit on David's throne (1 K. zii. 16 ; Hoe. iii. 5; 
Is. Iv. 3 ; Jer. XXX. 9 ; Ei. xxxiv. 23, 24). And 
thus then we may explain the meaning of the later 
Davidic superscriptions in the Psalter. The psalms 
to which they bdoi^( were written by Ucxekiah, 
by Josiah, by Zembbabel, or other* of David's post- 
erity. The above explaiiatiou n-nioves all serious 
difficulty iti^pecting the hietory of the later Books of 
theP^tar. Book IU., the intereat of wlridi oentres 
in the times of Hezekiah, stretches out, by its la^t 
two psalms, to the reign of JIaaasseh : it was nro- 
bably compiled in the Mign of Joeiah. Book IV. 

rontaiii-i tiie leiniiio'Ier of the psalms nj' fr date 

«f the Captivity ; Book V. the Psalms of the Return. 
There is notmag to distinguish the* two Books 

from each other in resjiect of outward ilti rmt n or 
amkngement, and they may have been compiled to- 
gether in tiie dafi or NcbentidL. II would mani- 
festly he inipo^-^iblc, in the compass of an article 
like the present, to exhibit in detail the divc^eut 
▼iewa which haTo been tak«i of the dates of poi - 
ticular psiilms. There is, however, one matter 
which must not be altogether passed ovur in silence : 
the flarigoment of various psalms, by a large number 
•of critics, to the n^e of the Maccabees. The three 
luuned by De Wette as bearing, apparently, a Macca- 
bean impreM, are Pm. xliv., U., Ixziv. ; and in 
i t t t!ies<', togeth r with Ps. l.xxix., aro perhaps all 
ttiat would, when uiken alone, fccriouhly »uggert the 
hypoUiesis of a Maccabcan date. Whence UMi arise 
the early places in the Ps;iUer which these ocrupy? 
But even in the ca-s*' of these, the interiud cvideuce, 
when more narrowly e.x.unincd, proves to be in 
favour of an earlier liate.— 3. Connexion of tJi€ 
Paaltns teith the Itraelitith history. — The psalms 
grew, esaontially and gradually, out of tl)o personal 
eind national career of David and of Israel. That 
of Moses, Ps. xc, which, thovgh it contributed 
little to the production of Uie rest, is yet, in point 
of actual date» the earliert, &ithfully reflects the 
long, weafj wanderings, tiie nraltiplied provooationa, 
Mud the conseijuent j)uni.shmeuts of tiie wilderness ; 
and it is well that the Piiaiter should contain at 
least one menwriol of those forty yean of toll. It 
is, however, with David tluit l.sr;uliti>h jisalniotly 
may be aakl virtually to commence. Previous 
nutttery of«r Ms harp had probably already pre- 
pared the way for hi?* future strains, wlien (he an- 
ointing oil of ^aomuel descended upon him, and be 
bqpui to drink in speebd UNMaie, fton that day 
forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It was then 
that) victoiious at home over the mysterious melan- 
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choly of i»ul and in the field over the vouatoig 
diampioo of tiie FUUstiae hest% ho sang hsw thn 

even babes and sticklings God bod ordained trer.jih 
because of His enemies ^Ps. viii.). His next pialiiu 
are of a different cbanwtcr; his persecutions ^ flt 
hands of Saul had commenced. When David's rap 
lias begun, it is still with the most esdtiai io« 
ddsDts of his history, privet^-, or pubU^ thai hil 
psalms are mainly a&^ociatcd. There are none t« 
which the period of his rtigti at H^ron can by 
exclusive claim. But after the conquest cf Jtro* 
snieiu his jv^ilnioily opened afi«>h with the folfrsa 
removal ot the ask to iiouut Ziou ; and ih i^sn. 
xxiv.-ixiz., which belong together, we bare tht 
earliest definite instance of David's syyteniitie coo- 
position or arrangement of psalnxs lor yuhlic lae. 
Even of thoee psalns whidl cannot be referred to 
any definite occasion, several reflect the ges«ni 
historical circumstjmces of the tinoes. Thus P«. ii. 
is a thankagivini;; for tiie deliverance of the land of 
Israel from its former heathen oppressors. f$.i.k 
a prayer for the deliverance of the Church frm tht 
high-handed oppression exercised from within. Tn 
siHoeeding fHalms dwell on tbo aame theme, tbi 
virtoal tntmial hestiwidsn by whfeh theCbordirf 
fiod was weighed down. So th;it there i eni.vn vi-.y 
lew, e. <j, Fss. xv.-zvii., xix., xjuii. (with its dionl 
appendage ziziii.), xzxviL, of wlkich aODM hhtirial 
aiTount may not be given. A s<>aaon of repose nor 
tiie close of his reign induced David to oonpofeius 
grand personal thausgiving ISir the ddhnMS sf 

his wliole life, Ps. xviii. ; the date of whki i» »p- 

proximately determined by the place at vkkh it 
b inserted in the history (S Skou xxiL). tt vis 

probably at this period that ho finally arranged for 
the sanctuaiy'eervice that collection of bia pnlsa 
which new eoostittttes the Fiitft Book of tiMFkslhr. 

The course of David's reign was not, however, as 
yet complete. The solona aaeemUy oonveaed liy 
him for the dodtcatien of the materials of the Aitam 

Temple '1 Chr. xxviii., xiix.) would natnrallT all 
forth a renewal of his best etliarts to glonij '^^ 
God of Isnel in psalms ; and to this occAsioo wt 
doubtless owe the great festal hymns 1*^. U^-- 
Ixvii., Ixviii., containing a large review ot" tl* f«t 
history, praaent position, and prospective gloiia 
f!o I's chosen people. Tlie supplications of Pj. boi- 
suit best with the renewed dihtiess occ.»--ioii«l l>y 
the sedition of Atlonijali. Pit. Ixxi., to wiucn P*. 
Kv., a fi-aufment of a f. ; :nf»r ps.iim, is introductory, 
larais I>avid's parting strain. Yet that the i«ahD- 
ody of Israel may not seem ftuolly to terminate with 
him. the glories of the futi:i*e are forth with ^tici- 
patt-d by hiji son in Ps. kxii. For a lime the singU 
psnlm of Solomon remained the only oddjtioD to 
those of David. If, however, religious psalmody 
were to revive, somewhat might be not unreasooably 
nnticipted from the great assembly of Km; Ai* 
(2 Chr. XV.); and Ps. 1. suits so oncUy with the 
circnn»tances of that ooca:don, that it roKf w«D 
assigned to it. The great prophetical (nie Ti, ilv. 
connects itself anoit readily with the splendours^ 
Jehodiaph«t*s reign. And idler that psalmody bd 

t!ui.s deiinitely revive!, there woiiM {<._• !iO vrssm 

why it should not thenceforward manifest itselt m 
MBSoiis of anxiety, as well as of festivity and thaokt- 

■riving. Heiice 'Ps. xli\. Y. t the psalms of this 
period flow but sparingly. Pss. xliL-xliv., Uii^- 
are best assigned to the niga of Ahai. The 
of Hezekiah is naturally rich in psnlmody. Vs^ 
xlvi., Ixxiii, Ltxv., Ixxvi.* connect themselvei wit^ 
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the r«M*tnncp to the rapremncy of the AMjiians and 
the diviDc destructoD ut' tl>e.r ho«t. We are now 
breast to t series of p«alins of peculiar mterest, 
spnnt^n^ otit of tho jKilitiral and religious history 
the t«{mnit«d ten tt iWs. In date of actual ooni* 
poiitiaD they oommence hot'orethetiiiMi offknktah. 
The earliest h probably Ps. hxx., n supplicrition 
for the lj»m;liti2»h people at the time of tii« Syrkm 
oppressioD. All tMtt pMdint (lixz.'lliziii.) are 
referred liy llifir superscriptions to the L*»vite 
lingers, unil thus bear nituess to the efibits ot" tlic 
Lerites to reconcile the two branches of the chosen 
•intion. The cJiptirity of Manassfh hiiriMlf juorwl 
to be but tcmporaiy ; but the &eut€t.oe vviiich hii» 
•ias had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still 
i^emfliited to be executed, and precl tided the hope 
that God's salvation could be revealed till after such 
an outpouring of II w judgments wtbe ontion never 
yet had known. Labour and sorrow must be the 
lot of the prefiont generation ; through these mency 
mii^ht occasionally gleam, but the glory which was 
eveotually to bs mairiHwfd most be for posterity 
alone. The paahns of Book IV. bear generally 
inprcss of this ierliog. We pass to Book V. Ps. 
orii. is tht <if«Qiiig Mlm of the retorn, sung pro> 
biilily at the first Kent of iWbenuKtes (Esr. iii.). 
The ensiiins Fhividic psalms may well b« ascribed 
to Zerubbabel. We here paae over the qaceiiooe 
ooonecteJ widi Ps. cslr. ; Init • dlnetlf Uitorieiil 
<;baracter belon.r^ to I's^. c.\x.-c.xxxiv., styW in our 
A. V. Soogs of Degiccs." lotenuU evidence refers 
-tiieae to the period when the Jewt tnder Nehendah 
weie, ill thf very f!icc of the enemy, repairing the 
walls of JeruHalem, and the title maj well sijpify 
^Soogeof goings up upon theweUs/' the pmne 
'x'ing, fifim their brevity, well adapter! to siinsj 
bj the workmen and goards while ei^aged in their 
reqieclive daties. Of aemmrhet eatlier date, it may 
be, are Ps. c^vxvii. and the ensuing Davidic psalnis. 
Of thesot Ps. cxxxiz. is a psdm of the new birth of 
hnd, fiom the weoib of we Bobykwdsh captivity, 

to a life of riirhfwriMp " ; ^6S. cil.-ciliii. may be 
a picture of the trials to which the um-estoird exiles 
were still exposed In die realms of the Gentiles. 
ITeiieeforward, as we approach the close of the 
P^ter, its strains rise in cheerfulness ; and it tit- 
tiBflj tennhwlae wlA fm, cxlTiL-d., wUdi irare 
i rnhiMy on the occ^on of the thanksci^*ing 
j»ioc«si>iou of ^Hfh. xii., ^ter the rebuilding of the 
walk of Jemsalem had been completed.-^. Jferal 
Characteristics of ths Ptalms. — Foremost among 
ihese nitets us, uttduubtedly, the universal recourse 
to communion with God. Connected with this is 
the faith by whuh the psalmist everywhere lives 
hi (jo<1 i-ather than in himself, it iti of the essence 
of mch Mlh that his view of the perfections of 
Ciod should be true and vivid. The Piialter de- 
scribes God as He u : it glows wiUi textimonies to 
His power :uul pi-ovidenee»Hii love and faithfulness. 
His holiness and righteousness. The Psilnis not 
only set forth the perfections of God : they prwlaim 
ai<o the fluty <if woohippiag Him by the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of His perfections. They 
-encourage all outward rites and means of worship. 
Among these they reeoffnlse the ordinance of ntcri- 
fice as an eipreieion of the worshipper^s toosecra- 
tion of himself to Qod*s serrioe. Bnt not the less 
<lo they repudiate the outward rite when sepnmtH 
from that which It was designed to express. Similar 
depth it ofaMmUe in the view token hr the psolm- 
iitoefhiiiMBihi. InrqpwdtotbelaVttiitpMliiiirtt 



while warmly acknowletiging its excellence, fivls yet 
that it cannot so etl'ectuaily guide his own unas* 
sisted exertions as to proenre hhn firom error (Pi* 
xii.). The Psalms bear repeated testimony to the 
duty of instructing otiiers in the ways of holiness 
(Pss. xxxi).. xxxiv., li.). This brinfs us to notkti 
lastly, the fiith of the psalmists in a righteous re- 
compense to all m(>n acoording to their deeds ^Ps. 
xxxvii., i;r.).— j. Prophetical CSIomotor ef ikt 
Psahii.*. — 'I'lie moral stnttrgle betwwi gn.!!ii;e>s and 
ungodliUA.>ai», bo vividly, depicted in tiie FKiiuis, cul- 
minates, in Holy Scriptore, in the life .of the Incarn- 
ate Son of Go"] U]xin eaiih. It only • v'^th i ns to 
sAiow Uiat Uie P.salms theuu«lves deiiuitely anti- 
cipated this culmioalion. Now there are in the 
Psalter at least three psalms of which the interesit 
evi<li?ntly centres iu a person distinct from the 
^pc<Aker, and whtdi, since they cannot without vio- 
lence to the language be intci-preted of any but the 
Messiah, may be termed directly and exclusively 
Messianic. We i-cfer to Pss. ii., xlv., ex. ; to which 
may perhans be added Ps. boti. It would be 
strange if these (ew psalms stood, in their pro]>het- 
ii^'d significance, absolutely alone among the rest: 
the note eOf Inasmuob as Ps. ii. forms part of the 
prrfiioe to the Fitsk Book of the Psalter, and would, 
ns such, Iw entirely out of place, did not \U general 
theme virtnallj extend itidf over those whkh foU 
low, in whieh the Interest gefterelly entree In the 
figure of the .suppliant or worshipfier himself. .\ud 
heiioe the impostit^lity of viewing the psalms gener- 
ally, netwiusfattdhig the instorical drapery in 
which they are outwardly dothe'l, as siuijily the 
past devotions ol' the historical David or the.his- 
toricnl bniel. All these psalms which are of « 
personal rather tliau of a national character are 
marked in the supvi^iptions with the name of 
David, as proeaeding either fron Devid himself or 
from or ■ ^ t his descendants. It re^^ults fmm this, 
that while the Davidic psalms are partly personal, 
pai-tly naUonal, ttie Leritie psalms ai« tmiformly 
national. It thus follows that it was only fh(>^.» 
psalmists who were types of Christ by external oShce 
and lineage aa wdl as by Inward piety, that were 
ch.nrcje^l V^ythe Holy Spirit to set fmth beforehand, 
in Christ's own name and person, the sutlcriogs 
that awaited hin and the glory that ehookl fbUow. 
The national hymns of Israel are indeed also pi-o- 
spective ; bnt in general they anticipate rather the 
struggles and the triumphs of the Cnristian Chnrdi 
than thive of Christ Himself. 

Psaltery. The psaltery wa-s a i^Uiiiged instru- 
merjl of music to accompany the voice. The 
Hebrew n^l, or ttfhel, is so rendered in the A. V". 
m all passages where it occurs, except iu Is. v. 12, 
xir. 11, xxii. 24 marg. : Am. v. '2.i, vi. 5, where H 
is trans!at<Kl viol. The nneieuf viol was n six- 
htringed guitar. In the rmycr Book version of 
the Psalms, the Hebrew word i.s rendered •* tata.** 
This instniment nr^wiblcd the lita. . hut was su- 
f»;rior in tone, bemg kirgcr, and linving a convex 
l<ackt lomwhat like the veiticnl .section «f a gourd, 
or more neariy resembling that of a pear. Tbeaa 
three instruments, the psnlteiy or sautry, the viol, 
and the lute, are frequently asMwated in the old 
English poets, and were dearly instmnients rt> 
sembling each other, though still diflVrent. Th% 
Greek iftiXrifpio)', from wliich our word is derived, 
denotes an instrmnent played with the ringers in- 
stead of a pleotram or quill, tht mrh ^oAAeir 
bsing vaed of tuanghig the bow-atring. But it 
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only occnrs in th« LXX. tis the rendering of the 
Heb. nebcl or nebel in Neh. xii. 27, and U. v. 12, 
and in all the passag«>8 of the Psalms, except Ps. 
Ixxl. 22, and Ps. Ixxxi. % while in Am. ▼. 23, ri. 5 
the general term 6pytunnr if employed. In all 
other cases ydfi\a represents nibel or nebrl. Thpse 
vnrioos rendering* ue fufficttDi to show that at the 
time the tnmshtton of ib» LXX. wm nutit, there 
was no cert'\in identification of the Hf^iew insti u- 
ment with any known to the transkton. The ren- 
dering wdBha commends {twlf oo aDommt of tiie 
similarity of the Greek woi-d with the Hebrew. 
Jose|>biu appears to hare regarded them as equi- 
Yntentt and bit fa the oolj direct vridcnoe upon the 

point. He tells us that the d fTi ; > i ■ >■ 1 tween the 
muf&pa ^Ueb. ctnn^) and the ro^Aa was, that 
the finrmer had ten atrfa^ and was played with 
tlif ] l- tmm, the l\\u-r kad twelve r\oU^ and was 
played with the band. We hare strong presumptire 
cridenoe tint noUi and mW «re tbe Mnne; and 



that the ruMa and jnoftsrion are identical nppears 
fi-om the Glossary of PhOoxeoos. Of the Psaltery 
among the Greeks there appear to hare been two 
kinds. Both IsiJonu and Casmodnra^ describe the 
psaltery as triangular in shape, like the Greek A, 
with ttie sounding-board above the strb^ whidh 
wen; struck downwards. It is impossible to say 

EKitiirely with what instmment tiie nebei of the 
ebrew exactly corresponded. It was prdhnbly of 
vnrious kinds, as Kintdll says in his nnte on Is. 
xxii. 24, differing from each other both with regard 
to the portion ot the pegs and the number of the 
•trings. The neheVdsor (Ps. xniii. 2, xcii. 3 [4], 
CxUr. 9) appears to have been an instrument of the 
padtery kind which liad ten stxing^ and was of a 
trapezium shape, according to some secounts. From 
the fact that nebel in Hebrew also signities a %vine- 
bottle or skin, it has been conjectured that the term 
when applied to a musical instrument denotes a kind 
of bagpipe. The psalteries of Darid were made of 
cyprevs (J Sam. vi. 5), thow of Solomon of algum 
or almu^tree* (3 Ciur. iz. 1 1 ). Among the instru- 
ments of the band whid) played before Nebuchad- 
nezzar's goldtu image on the plains of Dura, we 
again meet with the pealteiy (Ihm. iii. 5, 10, 15 ; 
piMmtMn). Hie Chaldee word appears to be 
merely a nir..1in<;:iti'i:i ci" C,'., ,\ j^eXriipiov. 

Ptol'«mee and Ptolame tu.'-l. Tbe oon of 
Dorymenfli** (1 Maoe. iK. 88; 9 Maee. ir. 45; 
comp. Polyb. v. 61), a courtier who possessed great 
iotluaice with Antiochos Epipb. He was induced 
a bribe to anpport tbe cause of Meneltoi (9 Maee. 
iv. 45-50). Ptolemr to^k prirt in the cjeal exjx"di- 
tion which Ljsias organized against Judas ( 1 Mace, 
ili. 38),^4. Tho eon of Aywrehm, n Megalo- 
politan, snmamed Macion (2 Mace. x. 12), wlio 
was governor ot Cyprus during tbe minority of 
Plot. PhDoiBetor. He afterwards denitad the 
''',?>T*'''^" service to join Antio<^'hus Epiph. He 
stood high in the favour of Antiochus, and received 
from him the government of Phoenicia and Ooete* 
Syria (2 Mace. viil. 8, x. 11, 12). On the acw^ion 
of Ant. Kufmtor, his conciliatory policy towards the 
Jews bron^^ht him into snspldon at cenrL He was 
dej^rived of his government, and in consequence of 
this difcgrace he poisoned himself c. B.C. 164 
(2 Mace. x. 13).— 8. The ?on of Abubus, who 
married the dauL;ht('r r f Simon the Mao'alw. He 
was a mail of great wealth, and being ij»Teste<i with 
the government of tbe district of Jericho, forme-J the 
design of uampi^g tbe aovereigntfofJiidaen. With 
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this view be trencheronslymm-derevi Simon and two 
of his sons (1 Maoc. xri. ll-lt>>; but Johannes 
Hyreanus received timely intirootioa of bis design, 
and cacaped. Hyreanus afterwards besieged him 
in his stnmghold of l)dk, but in consequence of the 
occurrence of the Sabbatical year, be was enabled to 
make his eaeape to Zcno Cotjrlaa, prinoa ot' Pbibh 
delphia.— 4. A cttffeti of Jerusalem, fiitbn- of Lys»- 
murli::-, Hir- k tririslator of K^the^ (E.<<.th. xiii.). 

Ptolemae'iu I. 'flotw, known as the son of 
Lagus, a Mooeilontan of low tank, was crenersliy 
supj^iosed to have been an illegitinitil'' -^^f n nf Philip. 
He distinguished lumssif greatly during the cam- 
paignt of Alexander; at WMae death, femw ing the 
necessary suWivision of the empire, he .«ecu»t>d tor 
himself tlie govemmeot of l^^pt, where he pro- 
eeedad at onee to Wf the fbnnMtioas of a kingdon 
(b.c. 323). He abdicated in favour i f lii? youne«t 
son Ptol. II. I'hilsdelphus, two years before his death, 
which took place in 1I.C. 988. Ptol.Seteriadcaerfbel 
very briefly in Daniel f\\. '> ' ?s orrn of those who 
nhoald receive part of the empire of Alexander when 
it WM ** diiHkied toward tiie four winds of heara." 

PtolemM'ns n. Philaderphus, th- mnugest 
son of VuA, h, was made king two yeat-s beftre 
his deatli, to eoofinn the iirqinkr w w eeiMiei i . The 
conflict between Egypt and Syri.! w^s rrnew«i 
during his reign in consequence of the intrigue of 
his half-broilMr Magaa. " But in the end of ^mn 
they [the kings of Syria and Egypt] joined ihrm. 
selves together [in friendship]. For tie iia^j'e 
daughter of the south [I^renioe, the dsogbter of 
Ptol. I'hiladelphus] came [as bride] to the kinci of 
the north [Antiochus II.], to mnke an agreement" 
(Dan. si. 6). In other respects, however, this 
mj^n was a crifiml epoch for the derelopme.nt of 
Judaism, as it was for tlie intellectual liistory of 
the ancient world. The liberal enoourageoMil 
which Ptolemy be^towed on literature and sdenoe 
jave birth to a new ^chool of writers attd thinkers. 
The critical faculty wiis caOcd ftcth Ift pboe of tbe 
creative, and learning in some sense supplied the 
place of original speculation. It was impossibje 
that the Jew, who was now become as tme a 
citizen of the world as the Greek, should remain 
passive in the conflict of opinions. It is enough 
now to observe the greatness of the consequences io- 
volved in tbe union of Gneic language with Jtmwk 
thought. Vrom this time the Jew was ftnrilbiriari 
with the great types of Western literatui-e. and ia 
some degree aimed at imitating thcni. An elder 
Philo cewhrated JenHolcoi in a lon^ h ex a m e te r 
poem. Another epic poem, "on the Jews," was 
written by Theodotus. Tbe work of Abistobcz.cs 
on the hiterpitlatian of flie Law was a etill mere 
important result ot the combination of the d I f^tifh 
With Greek culture, as forming the groundwork ol 
later allegories. A eeoond time aid in a new 
fashion Egypt disciplined a people of God. It first 
impreeoed ufon a nation tbe firm naity of a family, 
and tiwn In doe time rceo n n e cted a matored peofM 

with the WnrM fr.-.Tn vr^--h i* had bocn (Sillfl r-.ijt. 

PtolMnne'na III. Euer'getM was the eldest sea 
of Ptol. Philad. and brother of Beraiioe the wife of 

Antiodius II. The r-epudiation and murder of hb 
sister furnished him with an occasion for inraJin;; 
Syria (c. B.C. 246). He ** steod tip, m brmch '?ut 
of her stock [sprung fitnn the same far<'nt<] in 
[ father's] estate; and set hinsei/ at [the iie-sd of J 
his army, and came againai the fortresses tf the 
*mg 9f tkt moHk lAatimiMs}, mi dmU 
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thtm md piWMiM" (Dan. xi. 7). He eitouUd 
his oon'itMfli as fir M Antiocb, and then Mstwitrds 

to Babylon, but was rpoilleil to Egypt by tiJmgs cf 
■editkiai wbicb had broken out then. His soooets 
WW brilltant aatl eomplclcs. W* caimtd oafitfoe 

into L'!^;(]>t the (/■jJs [of llio <-oiuiucrcd tiMtions] xcith 
ikeir tnoitcn tmotjes, and vUh their mxdous veuett 
«{f aOoer and gold" (Dm. li. 8). Thtt aeptan of 
sacred trophies canuHl for the king the name Kucr- 
geUa — " lieii«£actor " — reconkd ia the iutcdptious 
which be tet up at Advle In mmorjothSM adiievie- 
nuiit.s 'Ca<iinas Uul, np. Clint, F. II. 382 n j, After 
his ivturn to iii^ypt (cir. B.C. 243) he sufieml a 
freat part ef the eenquered pravhMM to fill again 
nii.ler the jxjwer of t«leiicu». But the attempts 
«rhich ^ieieucue made to attack Egrpi termioated 
diaatimiaty to HxatAf, He tint eofleelad a fleet 
which wn* almost totally destroyed by a stoi-m ; and 
then, as if by some judicial iutatuation, *' he came 
agakut the realm af the ktig of the joufft, and [being 
defeated] returned to his oicn land [to Antioch] " 
(iL>ao. zi. 9 ; Justin, xxvii. 2). After this Ptolemy 
" dmsied some yeara from [attacking] the kmg of 
the north" (Dan. xi. 8). The remainder of the 
i-eigQ of Ptolemy smm'^ to h.-ivu been spent diiefly in 
developing thp resouRos of the empire. 

PtoUnuM'ns lY. Fhilop'ator. A(Ur the deatli 
of Ftol. Euei^etes the Ime ot the Ptolemies rapidly 
degenerated. Ftol. Phih^pator, his ckhrt son, who 
6U<-<>^^!'1 him, was to the last degree sensual, elle- 
mi&aic, and deha.setl. But externally his kingdom 
retained its ptmcr and splendour ; and when cir- 
tntmrtnnees I'oreed him to action, Ptolemy himM-'lf 
«liowed ability Dot UQWoithy of his nice. The de- 
M ription of the campaign of Raphia (B.C. 217) in 
the Book of Daniel ^ives a vivid deactiption of his 
character. " The M>ns of Seleucus [iseleucus Ce- 
•Dd Antiochus the Greit] were llft'mif Mp^ 
' auembled a multitude of great forcfs ; and one 
af them [Antiochus] came and overjloiced and 
passed thmujh [even to Pelusiam : Polyb, t. 62] ; 
and he returned [fi-om Seleucia, to which he had 
retired dnring a faithless truce : Polyb. r. 66] ; 
aiMf<A<y [Antiochus an<l Ptolemy] te^e stirred up 

a war] even to hit fAntiochos^ fortrm, Jtid 
king of the mmih [Ptol. Philofwtorl wa moved 
veiih choler, and came forth and fought with him 
£ai RuhiaJ ; and Ae tet forth a great mw/Wtn t fe ; 
and m* rndtitude wag ffkm mto Aw kemd [to lead 
to lattle] ; ami the viultit ide raised lYx'// [proudly 
for the conflict], and hit heart um lifted anii 
he eatt down fen ikcmtarndt (ef. Polyb. 86) ; but 
he tcrts not lijorv'is " [to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory] (Dau. 21. 10-12 i ci. 3 Mace. i. 1-5). Aftwr 
this dediive sneoM PtoL Philopator TtftMl the 
tieichbouring cities of Syria, an i nmon^ others 
Jerusalem. After ofiimog McrilkaB of thaok^ving 
in the Tcoiple he aUempled to entor the tMnetoary. 
A yudden piralysla hindered his design ; but when 
he returned to Alexandria be determ^ied to inBkt 
«o the AlenDdHBe Jewa Ae veDgfanee fir bia die* 
.nppintmetit. He died B.C. 205, and wa-s siicceedeil 
by im otily child, Ptol. V. Epiphanes, wlio was at 
the time only four or five years old. 

Ftolemae'tis V. ]^pli'aBe8. The rnjn of 
Plol. Kpiphanos was a critical epoch in the history 
of the Jews. The rivalry betwetn tbe Syrfan and 
Egyptian parties, which had for some time divided 
the people, came to an open rupture in the struggles 
which marked his minoiity. In the strong lan- 
VUt^aiDK[^l,»IJi§nbbtr$tfth0peopktMM 
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thmttkm to tttabHth Vte vision " (Dan. xi. 14). 
The aeeewott of Ptolemy and the confusion of a 
disputed regency furnished a favourable oppor- 
tunity for timiga ioTaakm. ** Mmj/ ttood up 
agamtt tkt kmiff of tt# mmM** imder A&liochus tiie 
(Ireat and Pliilip III. of Mare<loni;i, who formed a 
league for the dismembermcut of his kingdom. '* So 
the king o/ th» north r.\ritiochu8] came, and eatt 
up It nuHint, aruJ t'-nik the most faiccl ( it<j [Sidon], 
atid the arms of tiie touth did not uithstcmd" [at 
PanOM, B.O. 198] (Dan. zl. 14, 15). The Rontana 
interrei"ed, and in onler to retain the jnovinces of 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea, Antiodius 
**gave him [Ptolemy, lua daughter Cleopatra] a 
l/o>in<j rihiiJtm " [as his lietrothwl wife] (Dan. xi. 17). 
But in the end his policy only partially succeeded. 
After the auttTfaig* of Ptolemf and Cleopaln ma 
consummated (B.C. 193), Cleopntra di-l " not stand 
on his side" but supported her husband in maiu- 
taiaing the alUanee with Rome. The disputed 
provinces, howefCTt ivmained in the possession of 
Antiochus ; and Ptolemy was poisoned at the time 
when he was preparing an eipeditien to leoovcr 
them from .^deucus, tibe vnworthj tneceaier of 
Antiochuii, li.c. 181. 

PtotemM'u 71. Fhilome'tor. On the death 

of Ptol. Kpi|<hane5s, his wife Cleopatra held tl>e 
regency for her young son, Ptol. Philometor, and 
preaerred peace with Syria till she died, u.c. 173. 
The government tlien fell into unworthy hands, and 
an attempt was made to recover Syria (corop. 
2 Mace. iv. 21). Antiochus Kpiphanes seems to 
have made the claim a pretext for invading EL;vpt. 
The gentii-als of Ptolemy were defeated near I'elu- 
sium, probably at the close of B.C. 171 (i .'^lacc. i. 
IG ff.) ; and in the next year Antiochus, iiaving 
secured the pci-son of tlie young king, reduced almost 
the whole of Egypt (comp. 2 Maoc. v. 1). Mean- , 
while Ptol. Euergetes II., the youn^ier Ijrother of 
Ptol. Philometor, assumed the supreme jMwer at 
Alexandria ; and Antiochus, under the pretext of rc- 
oorering the crown for Philometor, besieged Alex- 
andria in B.C. 169. By this time, however, hia 
selfish designs were apparent : the brothers were re- 
coDdled,awl Antjochna waa obliged to acquiesce for 
the time in the arnrngemcnt whMi they made. 
But while doing m) he piejwi-ed for another invasion 
of Egypt, and was already approaching Alexandiia, 
when he wa> net by the tfamnn embmsy led by 
C. Popillius Laenas, who, in the name of the iJomati 
senate, insisted on his immediate retreat (o.c. 168^, 
ft eoanmnd wMdt the late Tictory at Pydna tnade 

it iin|K)ssible to disobey. Tliese c:imp;ii£;ns, whiclt 

ate intimately connected with tbe visits of Anttochua 
to JenicaleiB in 8.0. 170, 168, are hriefly deNribed 

in Dan. xi. 25>30. Af^er the discomfiture of 
Antiochus, Philometor was for some time occupied 
in resisting theamhithNwdci^naof his brotlMr,who 

made tw > nt tempts to add Cypms to the klogdom 
of Cyrene, whid) was allotted to him. Havini; 
clfietaally put down theae attenpta, he turned his 
attention again to Syria. Ptrnrc" the brief rei^m v( 
Antiochus Eupator he aixma to have sup}x>rted 
Philip against tbe regent Lyaias (Oomp. 2 Maer. 
ix. 29). After the murder of Eupatnr by Deme- 
trius I., Philometor espoused the cause of Akxandc-.- 
Bafaw, the rival claimant to tbe throne, because 
Denvtrius had made an attempt on Cyprus ; and 
when AliiAiUider had defoite^i and ^ialu his rival, he 
accepted the overtures which he made, and gave 
Um hia daughter deopatn in naniagn {bjO, UOt 
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1 Ibcc. X. 51-58). But, according to 1 Mace. xi. | 
If 10, Ac, the allianoewaa not made in good f:iith, 
bnt nnlv ns n means towards secaring possession of 
Syria. According to othen, Akxaoder htm&elf 
nade n tiTnctiomus attempt on ibe lift of Ptolemy 
(romp. 1 iM.icc. xi, lO j, vvliich rnii««i him to transfer 
hio 8U|)}iort to I>c*metiius II., to whom also he gave 
bis daiiL^litrr, whom he had taken from Alexander. 
The whole of Syria was qnickly siiWucd, and hp 
was crowned at Autioch king of Kgypt and Asia 
(1 Haoe. xl. 13). Alexander made an effort to re- 
corcr his crown, but was defeati-d by the forces of 
Ptoleniy aud Demetrius, aud shortly aftei wanU put 
to death ia AnlMa. But Ptolemy di 1 nut long 
enjoy his snccw. He fell from his horse in the 
bottle, and died withia a few days (I Mace. xi. 18), 
B.C. 145. Ptolemaeos Philometor is the last king 
of Egypt who is noticed in Sund histoy, and his 
reign was marked also by' the ereetioii of the 
Temple at Leontopolis. The coincidence is woiihy 
of notice, for the consecration of a new centre of 
wondiip placed a religious as well as a political 
barrier between the Alexandrine and Palestinian 
Jews. Henceforth tbe nation was again divided. 
The date of this event cumot Indeed k exactly de< 
terrained. It may perhaps be plami after the 
conduiion «f tbe last war with PloL Phyaoon 
(e. B.C. tM). In PkileBtine the crectkm «f this 
si^cond Temple was not condemned so strongly as 
might hare been expected. A question indeed was 
Tafeed in later timca whether the aervkn wae not 
idolatrous ; hut tlje Mishna, emWlyin;^ without 
doabt the old deciiiott^ determines the point more 
&Tonnibly. Tha Jewhih ookny in Kgv^t, of wMdi 
Leontopolis was the immediate i-eligious centi-e, 
ibrmed of rarious elements and ait different times. 
The eettteoMfttf whidi were node under tiie Greek 
sovereigns, though the mojit imrrn-tant, were by nn 
means the first. In the later times of the kingdom 
of Jndah many tmsled in Egypt," and took refuge 
there ( Jer. xliii. 6, 7). This colony, formed at^ainst 
the command of God, was devoted to complete de- 
etniotion (Jer. xlir. 37), but when the connexion 
was once formed, it is probable that the Persians, 
acting on the same policy as tiie Ptolemies, en- 
couraged the settlement of Jews in Egypt to keep in 
check the native population. Af^r the I^ftn n the 
spirit of commei c« must have contributed to incr^^se 
tiia number of emigrants ; but the hietery of the 
Efrrptiaii Jews is invol\«l in the same deep ob- 
scunty as that of tiie Jews of Palestine till tbe 
tnvaaion of Alexander. The founding; of Alexaitdrisi 
opened a new era in the liistoiyof the Jews. Alex- 
ander, according to the policy of all great conquerors, 
iucorporated the conquered in his artnis. Ptolemy 
Soter increased the colony of the Jews in Kgvpt both 
by force and by policy ; ami their numbei-s in the 
next reign may be eetimateti bv the statement tiiat 
Ptol. Philadelphua gave freedom to 120,000. They 
retained their privileges under the Romans. 

Ptolema'ia. This article is merely supple- 
mentary to that on AcCUO. The name is in fiwt an 
interpolation in the history of tbe place. The city 
which was called Accho in the earliest Jewish annals, 
and which ia again the Akka m* St. Jean dTAcre of 
ennading and modem times, was named Ptolemais 
in the Ma<«donian and Roman periods. In the tbi-mer 
of tbeae periods it was the most important town upon 
the coast (1 Mace t. 15, 55, i. 1, 58, 60, xii. 48). 
In the N. T. Ptolemais is a marked point in St. Paul's 
travels both bgrhmdaadaaa. It is specifically men- 1 
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tionfxl in Acts xxi. 7, as coataiuing a Chrlstiutcaa- 
mimity, visited for one day by St. Fanl. 

Pn a, properly Purvah. PhutAB the «Oli «f 

Is&ichar (Num. xxvi. 23). 

Pn'ah. L The father of Tola, a man of the 
tri^H.' of I*>.'ichar, and Judge of IsituI after Abi- 
roelech (Judg. x. 1). — 2. Tiie of Issacbar 
(1 Chr. vit. 1), elsewhere called PR0TAH «d 
IV A. —3. One of the two mid wires to whom 
Pharaoh gave instructions to kill the Hebrew male 
chadmat their birth (Ex. i. 16). In die A. V. 
they are called " Hehi-ew inidwive-," a renderirg 
which is not rnjuired by the original. \Vc may 
translate Ex. i. 18 fa Ok way, And the kiof «( 
Egypt siiiil to the women who acted ns midwives to 
thf Hebrew women." Tiie two, Shipiuab uoni 
Puah, are supposed to hare ban the chief and r^k** 
sentatives of their profession. 

PabUena. The word thus translated belong! 
only, in the N. T., to the three Syno}^ Gosfi^ 
The class designated by the Greek word were em- 
ployed as collectors of the Rom-nn revenue. The 
Roman senate had found it convenient, at a period 
as early as, if not earlier than, the seoond Punic war, 
to fiirm the vectigalia (direct taxes) and tbe jMrlaris 
(customs) to capitilisLs who uuderttiok to pay a 
given sum into tbe treasuiy (m piMiam), Had. m 
reeefved the name of piAUeimi. Contnets of Ihb 
kind fell naturally into the hands of the c juitcs, z£ 
the richest class of Romans. Kot nt^reaaeDtJy thej 
went beyond the means of any indtrldnd csjntalist, 
.v.'A a joint-stock company ( socittti) was foinie-}, 
with one of the partners, or an agent appointed by 
them, acting as mana^ns; direotor {magisltr). 
fnder this officer, ^'.ii i :^ 1 1 commonly at ?.<KDe: 
transacting tbe ba»ineiis of the company, tayiag 
pirafitB to the partners and the like, were the eii^ 
magittri, living in the provinces. Under them, ia 
like mannur, were the portitores, the actual custom* 
hoolo oflkera, who oamined cadi hale of goods ex- 
j)oii/Hl or inipoiieil, ass<>-;^ its value more or 1©% 
arbitrarily, wrote out the tidcet, and enfuictid pay- 
ment. The lattor were oomnooly natives of the 
province in which they were stationed, as beioc 
brought daily into contact with ail classes of the 
population. The word tcAwwu, which etymokfio- 
ally mitjht have been used of the pnhfu' ini propetlr 
so called, was used popularly, and in the N. T. ex- 
dnsirdy, of the poriitores. The publicaiu were 
thus an important section of the ojuestrian order. 
The system was, however, essentially a victoas oii«. 
The pttbliocmi frare banded tagctim to support each 
other's interest, and at once jt^cnted and diilitj 
all interference. They demanded stvere laws, aud 
put every such lair into cmeotion. Their tgatti, 
the jK>rl{(orcs, were encouraged in the mo>t 
vexatious or fraudulent exactions, aud a remedy 
was all but impoaaUe. If thia waa tbe ca«e with 
the directors of the company, we may imagine how 
it sto.:>d with (he underhngs. They onrA u ffA 
whenever they had an opportunity (Luke iii. lo> 
They brought false charges of smuggling in the 
hope of extorting hush-money (Luke xix. 8). Thcr 
detaine<i and ojx-ned letters on mere suspicion. It 
was the basest of all livelihoods. All this was 
enough to bring the claw into ill-fiironr every- 
where. In Ju<hieo and Galilee there were >j> i;d 
circumstances of a^ravatton. The onplonuent 
brought oat all the besetting rices of tbe Jewish 
chai-actt r. The sti oiig f««»!ing of nwinv Jews to 
the absolute unlawfulness ai paying tdbote at aU 
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made matterii worse. The Scribes who 'liKuased 
the question (Matt. nil. 15)^ for the most part 
answeml it in the iifg:itive. In addition to their 
othfT }"nult<, accordiagly, the Publicans of the 
N. T. were rei^arded as traitMS and apostates, de- 
filed bj their frojiiont interoourse with tho }ioathen, 
willing tooh of the oppressor. The class thns 
practically excommunicated furnished some of the 
earliest distiplcs both M' tfi" Baptist and of Our 
Loixl. The position of Zaccimcuii au ipx^"^*' 
XAtrtit (Luke xii; S), tepHea a gradation of some 
kind among the persons thui« eTTTp1o}'e<i. Possibly 
the balsam trade, of which Jenuho wax the centre, 
may hare brought larger profits, poMiM|y he was 
one of the suthtnagistri in immadiata coammDioayoo 
with the Bureau at Home. 

FnblilUI. Tlic (hiof man — probably the go- 
Ttmor— of Meliu, who received and lodged St. Paul 
and his companions on the oeca«{<ni of their being 
shipwrecked off that island (Acts xxriii. 7). Publiu.s 
poacMcd p icp artj r in MeUte: the distinctiTe title 
ghcn to Mm te <*the firat of tiie Maiid:" and two 
inscriptions, one in Grt>ek, the other in Latin, hare 
been found at Cetta Vcochia, in which that np- 
pansntly ofBdal title OOCOrs. Ptiblittt tnay }>orhaps 
nare been the delcf^ite ofthe Koman pme<or ot' Sicily 
to wboite jurisdiction JJelita or Malta belonged. 

pB^desa, a Chrktian fnend of Thnothy at Rome 
(2 Tim. iv, 'Jl\ Pajiebroch, the r.oIl;ui<ii?t cJitor, 
while priiUing the kgeodary histories, distinguishes 
between two aaisti of wia oanke, lioth noman 
M-naton* ; one tfie liost of St, Peter ami frinid of 
St. Paul, martyred under Mero; the other, tiw 
gtaadaea of the fimncr, living abont A.t>. 150. 
Hiirlier writci-s an' disposed to Ix-lieve hi tho rxist- 
ence of one Pndens oolr* About the end of the 
IMi DBOmf it waa oWred tlut Martial, the 
%innish poet, who went ti> Home A.n. 6G. or earlier, 
ia his 23nl year, and dwelt there for nearly forty 
years, n watioM two eonionporaHea, Podens and 
Claudia, ns husband and wifi> {T^puj. ir. ^'X). 
JModem researches among the Columbaria at liUime 
•pfurofiriatMl to memben of the Imperial household 
hare biwujht to light an inscription in which the 
name of Pudens occurs as that of a servant of 
Tiberius or Claudius. On the whole, althoui:H the 
itlentity of St. Paul's Pmiens with any IcefpnJajy or 
heathen nauiesiiko is not absolutely prov«j>l, yet it 
isdiffietllt to believe that these facts add nothing to 
our Vnr.wl>-1_'. nf* (he frieml of I'aiil and Tiinotliy. 

Fu hiUs, the. .According to 1 Chr. ii. b^, tlie 
** Puhites " or Plitliitei" beloogod to tha families 
of Ki rjath-jearim . 

Pul, a country or nation once mcn(io:nil, if the 
lilasoretic text be here correct* in the Bible (Is. 
Ixri. 19). The name is the same as that of Pul, 
king of Assyria. It is spoken of with distant 
nations: "the nations [to] Tarshi?ih, Pnl, and Lud, 
tiiat draw the bow, [to] Tubal, and Jaran, [to] the 
islea afiur oir.** If a Mizraite Lnd be intended, Pul 
may be African. It has accordingly been compared 
bj Bochart and J. D. Uichaalis with the tfa&d 
nilhe. The oommoa IXX. Kading sug(;<^ that 
the Heb. had oriirinally Phut 'Put) in this pl:u«. 

Pal was an Aasjnn king, and t» Um first of 
thoea wwaiarAa BMBtioiieil in Seilptim. Ha wule 

anazpedition n;;ain.st Menahcm,kin{<|; of Israel, about 
BjO. 770. Menahem appears to bare inherited a 
kingdom wUeh was drndy tndtMiad among the 
dependencies of Assyria. Under the .Assyrian system 
the monarBba of thbutaty kingdomsi, on ascwiding 



the throne, appliixl for " continnation in their 
kingdoms" to the Laid Faramomt, nd onlyb^ 

came established on receiving it. We may pather 
from 2 K. xv. 19, 20, that Menahem neglected to 
make any such application to U» liege lord, Pul—* 
neglect which would hn\*«» been regarded as a plain 
act of rebellion. Possibly, he was guilty of more 
overt and fla^^rant hostility. ** Menahem sroola 
Tiphsah" (2 K. XV. Id), wc are fnlfi. However 
this may have betn, it is uvidait that Pul looked 
upon Menahem as a rebeL He coaaaqiMntly marched 
an army into Palestine for the purpose of punishing 
his revolt. The Assyrian monumeut» hav«> a king, 
whose name is read very doubtfully as Vul'lusk or 
/ro-ZusA, at abont the period when Pul must have 
reigned. His probable date is B.C. 800-750, while 
Pul, as we havescen, ruled over Assyria in B.C. 770. 
The Hebrew name Pul is nndoohtedly curtailed ; 
for no Assyrian name consbta of a single element. 
If we take the " Phalos" or *'Phaloch" of the 
Septuagint aa probaUf nearer to the original type, 
we hare a i^Mfra not v«ry dURdrent fivm Vut'luih or 
Iva-l'ui?!. Vul-huh reigned at Calah (iV»nn«f) 
(ram about B.C. SOO to B.C. 750. Ue states that 
he made aa txpeditkm Into Syria, wherein be took 
Uuna-M us; and that he reixived tribute from the 
'Mix'i H, .Armenians, Phoenicians, Samaritans, Uamaa" 
a i.u , i'hilistines, and Bdomitea. Ho alao tells ns 
that he invaded Babylonia and ret:ei\iil the sub- 
mission of the Chaldeans. Ue was prob^ly the 
last Assyrian nooardi of Us The list of 

Assyrian monumenta! kinc;s, which is Irare.'ible 
without a break aitd in a diiect line to him t'ltim his- 
^venth anoostor, Iwre eomes to • stand. 

Pulse (Heb. zei-'Stm^ and zir'Snfm), occurs only 
iu the A. V. m Diui. i. 12, 16, as the translation of 
the above pinral nonns, the literal meaning of whidi 

is ".-*i^f " of" any kind. ProUibly the tenn de- 
uutua uncooked grain of any kiud, whether Lat ley, 
wheat, millet, VHteiiea, &o. 

Puniahmenta. Tlie earliest theory of punish- 
ment current among mankind is doubtless the one 
of simple retaliation, *' blood for blixx^l." Viewed 
hisftiriciilly, the titNt case of punishment for crime 
mentionei in >N:ripture, uixt t^^ the Fall itself, is 
that of Cain the first murderer. That d«ith was 
re^ardeil as tlie fittini; punishment for murder npprar^ 
pimu lioni the i-emark of Lamech (Gen. iv. 24 }. lu 
the post-diluvian code, if WO may so call it, retribu- 
tion by the hand of man, even in tlie case of an 
oti'endiug animal, for blood shed, is clearly laid down 
(Gen. ix. 5, 6). Fusing onwards to MtKuiic times, 
we find the sentence of capital punishment, in the 
case of murder, plainly laid down in the law. Tha 
murderer was to be put to death, even if he should 
have taken refuge at God'a altar or in a refuge dty, 
and the same principle was to be carried out erea 
in the case of an aiiimal (Kx. xxi. 12, 14, 28, 36 ; 
Lev. xxir. t7, 31 ; Hum. xxxv. 31 ; Dent, xia, 1 1, 
12 ; and oea 1 K. ii. 28, 34). I. The fbUowlD|r 
offences also ni-e mentioned in the Law as liable to 
tlie punishment of death;—!. Striking, or even re> 
riling, a parent (Ef. sri. 15, 17). 8. Blasphemy 
(Lev. xxiv. 14, IG. 23\ 3. Sabbath-breaking 
(Num. XT. 32-36; Kx. zxxi. 14, xxxv. 2). 4. 
Witeberaft, loid fidse preteosien to prophecy (Ex. 
xxii. 18; Lev. x.\. 27; Dent. xi i. 5, xviii. 20). 
5. Adultery (Lev.xx. 10 i D«ui. xxii. 22). 6. Un- 
chasUty (Unit. xxii. SI, 23 j Ur. xxL 9). 7. 
Hafie ( rVut. xxii. 25). 8. Incestuous and un- 
natural coonexioos (Lav. xx. 11, 14, 16 ; Ex. xxii. 
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Id); 9. Man-stealing (Ex. xxi. IG ; Deut. xxiv. 7). 
10. Uolatrjr, actual or virtual, in aiij shape (Lev. 
XX. 2; DeuU xiii. 6, 10, 1T>, xvii. 2-7: aee Joth. 
vii. and zxii. 20, and Num. xxv. 8). 11. False 
witnm in ceilatn cases (Deut. xiz. 16, 19). II. But 
there is a lai^e number ol* offeocei, um» of them 
included in thi^ list, which are named in tiie Law 
aa involTing the penalty of " cutting oiT from the 
people." Oa tb« TPf "^"g of this txpwtiaa some 
eontrorersj hat ariMD. fiun are altoffthv thi rty- 
six or thittv-^>even cases in thn PenLiteuch in which 
this formula it used, which may be thus clasaitied: 
a. Breach of Morab. b. Bicndi of Oonnant. 
c. Breach of Mitiial. 1. WWi'i l -In in general 
(Num« XT. 30, 31). *15 cases of iuoiituoiu or 
witmn eouMdoo (Lot. siiii. 29, and n. 9-81). 
2. •fUncircumcision (Gen. xrii. 14; Ex. ir, 24). 
Keglect of Pamavw (Num. ix. 13). *Sabbath- 
i. 14). Kofleet of Atooomnt* 



bmiking (Ex. 

day (Lev. xxiii. 29). fWork il in ? cii that day 
<LeT. xxiii. 30). ^fChildren oUei«d to Jdolech 
<Lor.zz.8). *tWildienft (Lor.n.6). Anoint- 
ing a struir^rr with holy oil fKx. xxx. 33), 3. 
£ating leavcued bread doriog Passorer (Ex. xii. 15, 
19). Eating &t of awHfioeiCLer.Tii. 25). Eating 
blood (Lev. vii. 27, xvii. 14). •Eating sacrifiw in 
an unclean condition (Lev. viL 20, 21, xxii. 3, 4, 9). 
OflMiig too lale (Lev. xix. 8). Making holy oint- 
ment for private use (Ex. xxx, ^2, 3.'3;. ^faking 
pertiime tor private use (Ex. xxx. Net^lect of 

parification in general (Num. xix. 13, 2*t). Not 
oriilll^g offering after slaying a be;ist for lhw\ 
xrH. 9). Not Uaying the animnt at tlie t.iiwmacle- 
door (Lev. xrii. 4). •flonching holy things il« 
Ie.:ally (Num. iv. lo, 18, 20 : and '1 Sam. vi. 7 ; 
2 Chr. xxvi. 21). In the foregoing mt, which, it 
will be seen, a classified aooordii^ to the view sup- 
po«?d to he taken by the Law of the prinaple of 
condemnation, the ca»ea marked with • are (a) 
those which are expressly threatened or actually 
visited with death, as well as with cutting off. In 
those (6) marked f the hand of God i^ expressly 
named as the instrument of execution. The ques- 
tion to be determined is, whether the phrase ** cut 
off" bo Ukdy to mean death in all cases, and to 
avoid that conclusion Le Clei-c, Michaelis, and others, 
have so^ested that in come of them, the ceremonial 
it was intended to bo ocnmnuted for banish* 
ment or privation of civil rights. liabbinical 
writffi csplaiMd **oattiiig off" to meaa emom- 
nun^tkm, and laid down three d tgiee i of aeverity 

ai belonging to it. I'ut nmst commentators agrw, 
Ihat^ in aooonlaooe with the jprmA /ocm mtntnmg 
«f Heb. X. 88, the aatenoe of ** vxMing off** nraet 
bo ^lnli?r^t^H^<^ to be death-punishment of some sort. 
We may perbMos conclude that the primary meaaioff 
<«f ** entting o<r' is a anteneeof death to be encnted 
in some cases 'a ;tl out remission, but in othei-s void- 
able: (1.) by immediate atonement on the offender's 
^ ; (2.) bjr diraet Interpontioo of the Almighty, 
». e. a sentence of death always recorded," but not 
always executed. III. Punishments in themselves 
are twofold, Capital and Seooodary. (a.) Of the 
former kind, the folh win;::: only are prescribed by 
the Law. (1.) SUmiwj, wiiich was the ordioarj 
mode of encuUon (Ex. xvii. 4; Luke xx. 6 ; John 
X, 'M ; Acts riv. 5). In the case of idolrstrv, and 
it may be presumed in other cases also, the wit- 
nesses, of whom there were to be at least two, were 
requii-ed to cast the fii-st stotie f^Deut. xiii. 9, Acts 
▼U. 58). The I^abbuiical writers add, that the larst j 
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stone was cast by one of them on the chest of '-In 
convict, and if thia fiuled to cause death, the by- 
standers proceeded to complete the sentence, d.) 
Hangvuj ie mentiooed as a distinct punuhmeot 
(Num. xxv. 4 J 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9). (3.) ^wnwy, 
io pre-Mos!uc times, was the punishment for aih 
chastity (Gen. xxiviii. 24). Under the Law it is 
orJcre<i in the case of a priest's daughter 'Ltv. 
xzi.9). (4.) i^MUAiy <A««icortf orsposErtSBamed 
in the Law (Eac ax. 18, snU. 27 ; Num. xxv. 7, ; 
but it occurs frequently in regnl and jxst-Baby. 
Ionian times (1 K. it. 25, 34, xix. 1 ; 2 Chr.xxu4, 
&c ). (5.) Strangling h mid by the Rabbins to haw 
been repai\led t!i'' nii st twnmon hut least seven' 
of the capital puni!>hmenbt, and to have been per- 
fermed hf immerying tlie eoovlet la clay or mat 
an ! thi r. ■iti-ant;ling him by a clutli twisfeJ round 
the neck. (6.) Besides these ordinary capital puouk- 
Uttta, w« tead of othen, cither foreign intio- 
dnction or of an irregular kind. Anions: th>? farnxr. 
(1.) CauaFixiOM ie treated elsewhere {i^ 
Drowning, thou^ not mdend vader tiio Law, ms 
practised at Rome, and is said ) t St. Ji!i..!n:- to 
have been in use among the Jews. ^3.) i^na^ 
atund$r or eruehing beoath iren jastruaeatt 
('i Sam. xii. 31, and perhaps Prov. xx. 2*1 : IM. 
XI. 37 J. (4.). Powniing in a mortar^ or oentthd 
io deaths is alluded to hi Prar. xxvii. 22, but di4 
ns a legal punishment, and easo^ n-" drscriU^i 
(2 Maoc vi. 28, 30). (5.) Precipnatujn, attempted 
in the case of our Lord at Nazareth, and earned 
out in th:.* of cjiptive*! fmm the K lomit^s, and of 
St. James, who is .said to havf Iami out fiijm " the 
pinnacle " of the Temple. Criminals enoatal by 
law were buried outside the city-gates, and hfr.y^ ct 
stooes were flung upon their graves (J«di. vii. 
26; 2 Sam. xviiL 17; Jer. xxii. 19). (c.) Of 
secondan/ ptinishn^x Among the Jews th>^ o.i.:i:^ J 
prinuples were, (1.) retaiiation^ " eye for eye," ii. 
(Ex. xxi. 24, 25). (8.) OoH^pmtiation^ identical 
(restitution), or analogous ; payment for loss of time 
or of power (Ex. xxi. 18-36; Lev. xxiv. 18-21; 
Deut. xix. 81). Slander agaiitti a wife's honaer 
was to be compensated to her parents by a fine of 
100 shekels, and the traduoer hfanself to be pant&hd 
with stripes (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). (3.) Strips, 
whose number was not to «»Md forty (UeaL 
xxv. 3) ; whence the Jew* took care not to eaceal 
thirty-nine (2 Cor. xL 24). (4.) Scourging w tii 
thorns i« mcotioiied Judg. viii. 16. The stixkt art 
mentloDed Jer. sx. 2 ; pamng through fire^ 2 Sm. 
xii. 31 ; miUilntton, Jiulg. i. 6 ; Mace. vii. 4 ; xd 
eee 2 Sam. iv. 12 ; pinching out hmr. Is. L 6 ; ia 
falter tiaiftt, impri»onment, imd oonjlMatNiie or eiA. 
Err. vii. 26 » Jer. xxxvii. 15, xxrviii. G ; i\cU iv. 
V. 18, xii. 4. Of punishments inflicted by ether 
na^NH w* have the following notleeB>— In Rgypt 

the power of life and de-ath an 1 i[n] ri>soi.ni»Tit 
rested with the king, and to some extent also with 
offloera of high rank (Gm. xi. 8, S8, iSSL 
\'><r.\\]\ liVL^lit fummuted for slavci-y (ilii. 19. 
xliv. 9, 66), la Egypt, and also in Babylon, the 
chief of the emeotlonen, JM-SUftoaMn, wae a 
great officer of state (Gm. xirrii. ; Dan. ii. 
be. Putting out the eyes of captives, and otmr 
ermltiee, aa Haying alive, boming, tearU^ out the 
tongue, kr,, were practised by Attyrian and Baby- 
Ionian cooqueroi-s. The execution of Haman and 
the story of Daoid are pidora of aui w ai y 
Orient."! pn'redure. With the Roraiuis, stripes and 
the stocks were in use, and tinprieaoment, with a 
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cbidn atUivhdi to a soldier, 'lliere wer« also the 
Ubtra$0Utodia«injHir9tahoa§m. Expotme towUd 

tMHitwppe^i^i to be irKmtionet! }>y St. Viwil (1 Cor. 
XT. 32; 2 Tim. ir. 17), but not with any (H^ecuion. 

Pa'nitot, tlie. The df«ceQdant« of Ptn, or 
Piivnh, the son of Ivs.»cbar (Xiini. xxvi. 2^). 

Fo&'on. Out! of ilw hal ting-^k(.e^ t>l' Uie Israehte 
hoat doling the last |)ortion of the Wandering 
Num. uxiii. 42, 43). By Ensebius and Jerome 
It i:> identified with Pioon, lihe seat of the Edomite 
tribe of that vm»,mi, Autber, wHb Pbaano, which 
conUuiirtl tlie copper-mines so liotoy io'iE nt thnt pe- 
;-itMl, aiid was situated bctwct^ retni mid Zuar. 

PnxifleatioiL The term " puriBcation," iu its 
letjal aiul ti'clinianl seme, is applied to tho ritual 
observance* whereby an Isiaelite was foirauily ab- 
r<ol vvd froB tht taint of undeanncas, whether evi- 
dcoced by any overt act or state, or whether cou- 
Mctetl with man's natural depravity. In the present 
•itidc we are concerned solely with the form<?r class, 
itwtniucbaain thiaaloiNwen tberitaal obtamaem 
of s special character. The eRMiio* of parifieation, 
indeed, in all i-a-^es, consist«>l in tlu' U'^o of wat'^r, 
wbetbff by way of oblatioa or aapersiou ; but iu the 
rm^om ddkia of legal uneleauneas, eaerificca of 
\ariouj5 kinds were addixJ, and the ceiomnuies 
throughout bore an expiatory character. Simple 
ablation of the penoo wm nqniivd ftftir atnud 
intercourse (Lev. xv. 18; 2 S^in. 4): ablution 
of the dothest after touciiiog the carcase of aa oii- 
«i<Hi bcMk» or eating or carrying the carcase of tt 
clean beast that Imd died a natural l ith (Lev. xi. 
25, 40): ablatioa both of the perm>u and of the 
d^led gumenla fai CMea of gonemM domUmtiim 
(T.ev. XV. IC, 17) — the wremony in each of the 
above instance* to take i^isux m the day ou which 
the OlicfcwiDess was contracted. A higher degree of 
uncleannesa resulted iirom prolonged gonorrhea in 
males, and menstruation in women. Oont!irt with 
persons in the above states, or eren with clothing or 
furniture that had been used by them while in those 
states, involved undeanness in a minor degiYe (Lev. 
sv. 5-11, 21-24). In cases of childbirth the aacriflce 
was increwcd to a lamb of the first year with a 
pigeon or turtlcMlove (Lev. xii. 6). 'I'lie uacleau- 
nesaes already specified were CMapuiiifcly of a mild 
character : the more severe were connected with 
death, w!iich, viewed as the penalty of sin, was in 
the highest degree contaminating. To this head we 
r< fer the two cases of (1.) toudling • oorpM, OT It 
grave (Num. zix. 16), or even killtog a man in war 
(Num. xxxi. irt); and (2.) lepnwy, which was re- 
sted bytbe Uebrewa as aotbiog less tbaa a living 
doilh. The ee i e uMJul e e of parineetifln ni tte first 
of these two i-,\S(^ arc detail&l in Num. xii. Tlie 
porificatioD of the leper was a yet more formal pro* 
caedtBf . and ladiealed flw blf heat pitch of unelcmi- 
ness. The rite:< are dc-scribed in Lev. y\r. ? 
The two stages of the proceedings indicated, the iirst, 
which took pheeoBtiide the cawp^tiwri wlinlrtnp 
of the leper to the community of men ; the second, 
before the sanctuary, his re-admiwion to commuoion 
with God. In the first stage, the slaughter of the 
one bird and the diRini«^ of the other, symbolized 
the puniahment of death deserved and fully remitted. 
In tm ■■Bead, the use of oil and its application to 
the same parts of the Inxly m in the consecration of 
priests (Lev. riii. 23, 24), symbolized the re-dedi- 
eitieo of the leper to the service of Jehovah. The 
roremonies to be observv! in the pnrification of a 
bouse or a zanneat luiocted with leprosy, were 
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identical with the first stage of the pt>oeedings 
used for the kper ( Lev. nr. 83-53). The neocantf 

of puriflaitiou was extended in the ))a<*t-Babyloniatt 
period to a variety of unauthorized cases. Cupe 
and pole, bnien r m nh and eouehee, wen mshed 
.as a t-ntter of ritnal observance (Mark vii. 4), 
Tite w;uJung ot' the hands before meals was con- 
ducted in a formal manner (Uaric tU. 8), and 
minute re^ilatioas are laid down on this suljei t in 
a treatise of the Mishoa, entitled Yadaun, Wliat 
may have Iteen tha apeeific causes of und^inness in 
those who came up tn purify themselves Ix-fcire the 
PuiAOver (Jdin xi. 65;, or in those who iiad takeu 
upon theBMelvee the Nafiirite's vow (Acts xxi. 24> 

20) , we are not informed ; in either cn«ie it may 
have been contact WitJt a corjxie, though in the btter 
it would nther appear to hafa han a general puri- 
fication preparatory to the accomplishment iA' the 
vow. In conclusion it may be obse: vi^j, that tiie 
distinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of ]>iiriticatian 
is tllfir expiatory character. The idea of unde:in- 
nees was not peculiar to the Jew. But with all 
other nations simple ablution sufficed : no saa'ifioes 
were demanded. The Jew alone was taadkt by the 
nee of expfaitor^ fllfein^ to diiea» to ita rail «>fcnfe 
the connexion tjetwe'Mi the oatwaid iigD and the in** 
ward fount of impuiity. 

PnriiB, the annnd fteHval inetitated to omu- 
memorate the presen'ation of the Jews in Pei-sia 
from the massacre with which they were threatened 
throogh the madtlnationB of HaanaB (Eath. iz.). 
It w.is pioliably called Purim hr the Jews in irony. 
Their great enemy Haman ajHiears to have beeu 
veiy BOperstitioaa, and moch given to caating lota 
(K>th. iii. 7). They gave the name Purim, or Lots, 
to the commemorative festival, became he bad 
thrown lots to aaeertahi what day would be auapi- 
cious for him to any into effect the blood v '!f*f'T-»><> 
which the king had issued at his instance (l-Mh. ix. 

21) . The festival Ixksted two days, and was regu- 
larly observe^! on the 14th and 15th of Adar; but if 
tiic 14 th happened to fall on the Sabbath, or ou the 
second or fourth day of the week, the commence- 
ment of the festival w.is deferred! till the next day. 
The traditions of tlie Jew.s, and their modern usaga 
respecting it, are curious. A preliminary fast was 
appointed, called " the fast of Esther," to be ob- 
sen'ed on the 13th of Adar, in memory of the fast 
which Esther and her maids observed (K^tli. iv. 16). 
If the i3th waa n &ibbath, the iaat was pat bade 
to the fifth day of the week. Aoootding to modem 
custom, as soon as t})e stars be£:in to apjK>ar, when 
the 14th of the month has commenced, candles are 
lighted up in token of rejdcing, and the people 
asM>mble in the $jn?^<::o^\\e. After a .short juTiycr 
and tbaukigiving, the reading of the Book of Esther 
eeamenoM. The beeik is writltn In a peeoliar 

rn:nin,'r, nn a inll mlied " the Roll ** [Mcgillir/t). 
The reader trausiates the text, as he goes ou, into 
tha treriMenlar tongue of the plaoe^ andonhee eeni- 
nn^nt-; on particular pnsaagvs. He reads in a his- 
trioiuc manner, suiting his tones and gestum to 
the changes la Am lolgMi matter. WhenheooBMS 
to the name of Haman the whole congregation cry 
out, " May hia name be blotted out," or *• Let the 
name of the ungodly perish." When the MegilUih 
is read throucb, the whole congregation exclaim. 
** Curved be Hamnn ; blessed be Mordecai ; cui-j^-d 
l>e S^resh Tthe wife of Haman) ; bl«M«d i>e Esther ; 
cur'fs] v.^ all idoUten; blessed be all InaeU(ai,and 
bkased be Ilarbooah who banged Hanaa." Tha 
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volnmc is thvn solemnly n)ll«l up. In the moi-nin? 
servici' in the syiingt^gue, on the 14th, atlcr the 
prayers, the passage it. rca«l from the Law (Kx. 
xrii. 8-16) which relates the destruction of the 
Amalekites, the ]ieople of Agag ^ l Sum. xv. 8), the 
supposed ancestor of Haman (K»th. iii. 1). The 
Megilloh is then read again in the «iroe manner. 
The 14th of Adar, as the veiy day of the de- 
liverance of the Jews, is more solemnly kept tlian 
the l:{th ; but when the sorvio; in the pyniigogtie is 
over, all gi*-c themselves up to merrymaking. On 
the 15th tlie rejoicing is continued. When the 
month Atlar used to be doubled, in the Jewish leaj»- 
year, the festival was i-epe:ited on Uio 14th and 
15th of the second Adar. FLwald, in support of his 
theory that there was in patriarchal times a reli- 
gious festival at every new and full moon, conjee- 
tares that Purim was oHginnDy the full moon ft-ast 
of Atlar, as the I'assnver was that of Nisan, and 
Tabernacles that of Tisri. It was suggested first 
by Kepler that the iopr^ rS>v '\ovZalwv of John 
V. 1, was the Icsust of I'urim. The qut^stion is a dif- 
ficult one. It seems to be generally allowed that 
the opinion of most of the Fathers that the feast 
was Pentecost, and that of Cocceius that it was 
THbemacles, aje precluded by the genci-al course 
of the narrative, and especially by John iv. 35, 
compared with v. 1. The interval indicated by a 
comparison of thes« texts could scarcely have ex- 
tended beyond Nisan. The choice is thus left be- 
tween Purim and the Pa.ssovcr. The prinriixnl 
objections to Purim ai-e, (a) that it was not neces- 
sary to go up to Jerusalem to keep the festival ; 
^6) tlxat it is not very likely that oiu* I^rd would 
have made a point of paying especial honour to n 
festival which appears to have had but a very small 
religious element in it, and which seems i-ather to 
have been the means of keeping alive a feeling of 
national revenge and hatml. On the whole, the 
only re:d objection to the Passover seems to be the 
want of the article before ioprH\. It must be ad- 
mittei^l that tlie difficulty is no small one, though it 
does not seem to be suflicient to outweigh the gi-ave 
objections which lie against the feast of Purim. 

Pnrse. The Hebrews, when on a journey, were 
provided with a hng (variously tenne«l cm, tufrdr, 
and cfutrit), in which they carried their money 
(Gen. .xlii. 35; Prov. i. 14, vii. 20; Is. xlvi. 6), 
and, if they were mcirhants, also their weights 
(Deut. XXV. 13 ; Mic vi. 11). This bag is described 
in the N. T. by the tems $aXdimoy (Luke x. 4, 
xli. 33, xxii. 35, 36), and yKuaffdKOfioy (John xii. 
6, xiii. 29). The girdle also sen-ed as a pui-se 
(Matt. X. 9 ; Mark vi. 8). Indies wore ornamental 
purses (Is. iii. 23). 

Put ( 1 rhr. i. 8 ; Nah. iii. 9). [PitUT.] 
Pute'oli, the great landing-place of travellei-s to 
Italy from the Levant, and the harbour to which 
the Alexandrian corn-ships bipught their cai-goes 
(Acts xxvii. 13). Putwli was at that peritvd a 
place of very v;rpnt impoiiance. \Vc cannot elucid- 
ate tliis better than by saying that the celebrated 
bay which is now the lx>y of Naples," and in 
eoily limes was " the bay of Cumae," was then 
called *' Sinus PutcoLinus. ' The city was at the 
north-eastern angle of the bay. The earlier name 
of Puteoli, when the lower jxu-t of Itjdy was Greek, 
was Dioearchia. The woi"d Puttx>li w.vs a tmo 
lioman nanje, and arose from the strong mineral 
springs which are characteristic of the place, la 
the 5th century Puteoli was ravaged both by Alaric 
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and Genseric, and it never aflenvards recovered iti 
foi-mer eminence. It is now a fourth-rate Itahu 
town, still retaining the name of PozziioiL Tie 
remaias of Puteoli ai^e considerable. 

Pa'tieL One of the daughters of Putiel w«$ wife 
of Kleazar the son of Aaron, and mother of Phini^ha 
(Kx. vi. 2:>). 

(Heb. dlshon: -rvyapyos : pifjaryra) 
occurs only (lleut. xiv. 5) in the list of ck«n ja- 
mais as the rendering of the Heb. dtsfidn, the name 
appjH'ently of some species of antelope, though it w 
by no mcnns easy to identify it. The Greek rvy- 
apyos denotes an animal with a " white rmrp." 
and is used by Herodotus (iv. 192) as the nain*<.>i 
some Libyan deer or antelope. It is usual to i^ion- 
tify the pyganf of the Greek hnd Latin writen «-.ui 
the addfix of North Africa, Nubia, ix. {AHir 
nnsonuiculatus) • but we cannot rcj^ani this poat 
as satisfactorily settled. We are inclin«l to o«- 
sidcr the ■rvyapyot, or pyfinrcpis, as a geofrc lurae 
to denote any of the white-nimped antelopw 
North Africa, Syria, &c. Whether, liowerer, im 
LXX. and Vulg. are correct in their iateipretati-s 
of dlshon is another question. 
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Quails (Heb. seVdp, sSlah). That the Hebrew 
wonl fKx. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31, 32) is cortctlf 
rendered " quails," is, we think, bejood doubt 
Ludolf has etideavonred to show thut the stlat 
were locusts. Iludbeck ha« argued ia tavoor of 
the iildv meaning " flying-fish," some sp«3« of 
the genus Exoceixu. Khrenbcrg, from harinc cly 
served a number of " flying-fish " lying ioA oa 
thf shore near Klim, believed th.it this was the Mfti 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, and named ti* 
fish " Trigia Isi-aelitarum." Hermann voo d*r 
Hardt suppose*] that the locust bird (Part* 
Roscus) was intended ; and recently Mr. Forsta 
has advanced an opinion that ** red geese" of tb» 
genus Cnsnrca are to be imdcrstood by the Hfbrr* 
tf iin. Some writers, while they hold that the ori- 
ginal word denotes ** quails," are of ojrinion that i 
species of S;md-gTOUse ( I*terocles alchaia), trt* 
quent in the Bible lands, is also included under tlK 
term. It is clear, however, that the sifat o? tJi« 
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Pentatendi nnd the luritli !'». .ituotes the common 
** quail " ( Cotumbe daetytiMnana)^ and do otb«r 
binl. The Hebrew word sSldc is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with the Arabic taitcd, a " qujiil." The ex- 
yw ion "a.s it were two cubits (high) upon the 
face of the earth " (Nam. xi. 31) is explained hj 
the LXX,, by the Vulg., and by Joaephns, to reftr 
to the height at which the qoails flew aljove the 
inmuid, in their exhaotted conditaoa from thdr kog 
flight. Aa to the enormous 

ie.ist successful Israelite is siid to have taken, viz. 

ten hooMn," in the sfmce of a night and two 
days, then b every v eamm ftr believing that the 
*' homers" here spoken <>f do not (ii'notc strictly 
the meaaore of that name, but simply "aheap:" 
this k th* eiplantioo given hj Onkdos and the 
.Arabic Tersions*of SxoiliiLs I'.i j>e'niii.s in Num. 
xi. ol. The I:»nielites would have had little diOi- 
«alty in capturing large quaatitSM of thne birds, 
ns they nre known to arrive at places .«>niclimes so 
■completely exhausted by their tlight as to be ivndily 
takoi, aot fa neta only^ bni 1^ the hand. They 
" spread the qtodU round a^iout the cnmp :" this 
was for the purpose of drying Uiem. The Egy^ 
-am dmilarly prepared these birds. The czpf«Nion 
quaiU from the sea" (Num. xi. 'U) must not be 
restricted to denote that the birds came fi-om the 
aea ns their starting-point, but it moat 1w taken to 
.*ho\v the (iirertion from which they were coming. 
The quaiU were, at the time of the event narmted 
in the sacred writings, on their spring joamey of 
mijji-ation northwards. It is interesting to note the 
time specifieil, " it was at even " that tiiey began 
to arrire; and they no doubt continnevi to come 
all thr- ni-xht. Jliuiy observers have recorded that 
the «iuail migrates by night. The quail (^Cotumu: 
dactiilisoruins), the enly apedee of the genoi known 
to migrate, has a very wide geographioil range. 

Qnir'tlU, n Christian of Corinth (Itom. xvi. 23). 
There is the usuxJ tradition that he was one of the 
tSeventy disciples ; and it is also aud that be ultim- 
ately became bishop of Berytas. 

Qtiateillioil« a military term, signifying a guard 
of four soldiers, two of whom were attat^led to the 
person of a prisoner, while tlie other two kept watch 
outside the door of his cell (.\cts xli. 4% 

(tBMn (mo^ Aig&l, getMk), Of the three 
Re(»reir tenne dted as the eqnlndents of " (lueen " 
in t!) ■ A. v., the fii-st alone is ripplicd tn a queen- 
regmmt\ the first and second equally to a queen- 
eonaorf, without, hewercr, implying the dignity 
wliirh in rurop>\n nations attachf> to that fv^i- 
tion ; and the third to the qoeeo-mot/ter, to whom 
'that dignity ia transfeiTed hi Orieotal oovtb The 
etymological fop>' of thi> words accoids with their 
npplication. Makdh is the feminine of melechf 
•'Ung." ^M^alroplyactM **wHe." 0Mr6k, 
on the otlier hand, is expressive of authority: it 
tneaos " pow^erful " or " mi-stjt>*.s." It would 
•therefore be applied to the fem.'de who exercised the 
highest authority ; and this, in an Oriental house- 
■hold, is not the wife but the mother of the mxster. 
Strange ns snch an arrangement at tirst sight ap« 
pears, it is one of tho ui' vitali't:' restdt-sof pi^lygamy. 

Queen of Heaven. Jn .ler. vii. 18, xUv. 17, 18, 
19, \i:>, the Ileb. mi lcrcth AosAtMnuiytn 1$ thm 
rendered in the A. V. In the margin !• given 
** frame or workmanship of heaven." Kimchi saya 
* workmanship of h«tf«n,' i «. the atara ; and 
interpret * the queen of heaven,' ». e. a great 
which is in the heavens." liashi is in favour 
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of the latter ; and the Tarjrura renders throughout 
•* the ctar of heaven." Kirchcr is in favour of 
aomc constellation, the Pleiades or Ilyafies. It ijs 
generally believed that the " queen oi lieaven ' is 
the moon, woi-shipped « Ashtaroth -n .\starte, to 
whom the Hebrew women ofieied aikes in the 
streets of Jernaalenn. The Babylonian \ euus waa 
also styled " the (pieen of heaven." Mr. Layard 
kientifieB Hera, •* the second deity mentioned by 
INodonii, witii Aetarte, Hylitta, or Venus," and 
with the " • queen of heaven,* frequently mentioned 
in the sacred volumes. . . . Hie planet which bore 
her nsne was aaered to her, end in the AaeyilHk 
sculptures a stir is placed upon her head. She WBS 
called Beltix, becauae she was the female foim «f 
the greet divinity, m Baal.** With the eehea 
{cavrantm) which were offered in her honour, with 
incense and libations, Selden compares the irlrvoa 
(A. V. "hmn**) oTEp. of Jer. 4S. 

Quicksands, the, more properly Tirr Syhtis 
(Acts xxvii. 17j, the broad and deep bight on the 
North AfHean coast between Oarthage and Cyrene. 
The name is derived from Srrt, an Arabic word for 
a desert. For two treasons tliis r^on was an object 
of peculiar dicad to the andent navigators of the 
Mediterranean, partly because of the drif\ing sands 
mid the heat along the shore itself, but chiefly on ac- 
count of the shallows and tiie WKMrtain currenti of 
water in the bay. Then^ were properly two Syrtes: 
the eaj»tern or larger, now called the Gulf of Sidra ; 
and the westeni or nnaller, now the Gulf of Cubes. 
It is the former to which our attention is directed 
in this passage of the Acts. 

Qointns MaonilM^ 9 KaoB, li. 34. [See 
Manlics T.] 

QniTBT. Two distinct Hebrew terms arc i-epre< 
rented hf thU word in the A. V. (1.) ThUi. 
This occurs only in Gen. xxvii. 3. It is derived 
from a root whidi has the force of hanging. The 
paaaege itself affords no clue to its meaning. It 
may therefore s^ify either a qnim or a suspended 
weapon — ibr instance, soch a swevd as in otn* own 
langu:i.;o was formerly caUh^l a " hanger." (2.) 
Athpdh. The root of this word is uncertain. It ie 
oooneeted wUh amN*e enly to Lnm. ilL 13. lia 
ettiar oeenmneM are Joh mx, S8, b. sii. 6, and 
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Jw. r. 16. In Mdi of thew tiw LXX. hwMbte tt 

l,v "quiver," with two e.x^rplions, JaVj \x\\\. 2?>, 
atid P». czxrii. 5. As to the thing itself, there i^ 
notMog in tli* BiU* to indioito «iUMr Rs hrm or 
' li or In what wwf ii wm tanM. 
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Ba'amah, a son of Cu.-ih, and father of the 
Cushitt! .shfbii and Dwliin. The tribe of IlAamali 
becime nfterwards renowned at traders (Es. xxvii. 
'22). Of t)it' scttli'mtMit of Riiam.ih <-ii the »hore8 
of the I'trrsiaii (Julf there are ^evl.•rul indicntions. 
TnOH of Dedan are very faiut ; but IUwoiaIi seems 
to ixi recovered in the 'fryfii of PloL vi. 7, and 
'P^fia of Steph. Byxant. 

Raami'&h, one of the chiefs who returned with 
ZerubUibel (Nch. TU. 7). la £zr. ii. 2 ht is oiled 

Bnam'Mi, Fa. i. lo. [IUmeses.] 
BablMllli the luuuo of aoTcnl •ndcnt pboea both 
tut aad wwt oT tlw Jordu. 1. A rtrj i/trmg 

phice on the wt of tho .TorJaxi, which when it.s 
name is Hnt iotroduoed in the sacred records was 
IIm ditef dtjr of tiw AfmnonlUB. In five pas«^ 
(Deut. iii. 11 ; 2 S.un. xii. 2G, xrii. '27; .Tt-r. xlix. 
2; Ez. xxi. 20) it is stjled at length iiabbnth of 
tha AnmonitM» or, diildmi of Auunoo ; bat else- 
where (Josh. xiii. '25 ; 2 fvim. xi. 1, xii. 27, 29; 
1 Clur. XX. 1; Jer. xlix. 3; Ez. xxr. 5; Amos i. 
14) ihnpljr iUBBAit. It appeals in the saorNi re- 
onls o-s the sin^^lp ritr of th<» Amnronites. When 
lirst named it is in tite hands of the AmnKMUtes,- 
and is mentioned as contamiof the bed or aaraopha- 
gus of the iriant O4 i TXnit. iii. 11). It w^<i not in- 
ch^^^t^^ ill the ti'rritory of U»c tiibos past of Joi-JiUi ; 
tlio IwiniiT of Gad stops at " Arw»r, which faces 
ItttWnh " (Josh. xiii. 2r>). Ihvid's fii>t Ammonite 
campaign ji[i|^>0!ii-s to have occurred Ciuly iu im 
nign. A )«irt of the army, under Abishai, was 
sent as far as Kabbah to keep th4' Ammonites in 
check (2 Sam. x. 10, 14), but tlHs main force 
under Joab ramuMd at Medeba (1 Our. six. 7). 
Tlie following jear tlio Ammonite war wra re- 
sumed, and this time llabbiih was made the main 
point of attack (xi. 1). Joab took the command, 
and was followad bjr the whole of the army. The 
sie(;e most hare lasted neariy, if not quite, two 
ynars. T'm lUi^s of the Ammonites appear to 
bare fonned a main £ntars of tiie siq;e (2 Sam. 
zl. 17, &c.). At the end of that time Joab 
ceetied in capturing a jyirtion of tiie plact! — thr 
dtj of waters," that is, the lower town, so called 
from its oontalnii^ the perennial straon whteh 

risfs in and (itill flows through it. But the ritatlel, 
which rises abniptlj on the north side of the lower 
town, a place of rery great strength, etiU ronained 
to be taken ; and the honour of this » capture, Joa>> 
insists ou iescrvinf; for the king. The waters of 
. the lower dty once in tlie luBBdsof tlw beiiegers, 
the fate of the citruld was certain. Tlie provisions 
also were at l:L<t exhaujited, and t>iiortly after Davhi's 
arrival the foi tress was taken. We are not told 
whether the city was demolished, or whether DavitI 
van sittisfied with the slaughter of its inmates. In 
the time of Amos, two centuries and a half later, 
it had again a " w.all " and palaces," and was 
still the i*nctuary of Molech— the king" (Am. 
i 14). aottvac alw it (hedattaftlie iBfaaiin 



of Netradrndnenar (Jer. idfar. 2, 8), wImd Ha 

penJont town*; are mentionf-I, t; J wh'-n it Is Dani-»i 
in such tenns as imply that it was of equal tm- 
poitaooewith Jemaalem(Ez.zsi.SO). AtEsbhah, 
no doubt Baalis, kin<; of the Bene^Ammoo (Jer. xl. 
14), held such cuurt as be could muster; sad 
within its walls was plotted the attM:k of Tihwiarf, 
which cost Gedidiah his life, arnl clrore J^rfmiah 
into Egypt. In the period betwe<-ti the Oid and 
New^ Testaments, l{abbath>AnnDoii np^K-ira to hm 
Wn a place of much importancf. and tiie 5r«oe of 
many uoQt«i>t.^. it lay on the ruad Wtween Heshbsn 
and Boera, ami w.-ls the l;i.<-t place at wliicb nsladc 
of water eotilil be obtainevl fur the jonrney amw 
the desert, while as it ^tood ou the < onfines of the 
richer and more civilized country, it formed an ioh 
portant garrison station for repdlii^; the iacnnaoai 
of the wiki tribes of the deeert. From PtolcBiy 
Philadelphos (B.C. 285-247) it reccired the name 
of Phibdelphete. Jts ancient name, though and* a 
cloud, was still need ; it is mentioned MjMv 
under the hardly altered fnnu of ILibljatdmam. At 
the Uuistian en rhiladelpheia farmed the ofttes 
limit of tiM region of Pmiea. It wm one of Oe 
cities of tlie ^><^".lp<^^i.<, and as far down th«" 4th 
century was esteemed one of the most remarlaUe 
and atitngert cities of the wlwle of Coei»^yriB. 
Philadelpheia becime the seat r f";i <'!irist:;in l)i>hop, 
and was one of the nineteen »e«8 of " i^estuia 
tertia/* witieh wen snboidinala to Beatn. The 
church still remains " in excellent pre*<'rTtition." 
with its lofty steeple. Aimtmn lies about 'i'l miles 
from the Jordan, at the eastern apex of a tnangle, 
of which Heshbon and cs-S'tlt fonn respectively the 
southern and uurtbera points. It i^ about 14 miles 
from the former, and 12 from the latter. It lies ia 
a valley which 5* a branch, or jx rhnps the m^io 
course, of the Wddy Z<rka, usually ideuttdtid xs^xh 
the Jatlwk. Hie Moiet-Ammdm, or water of 
Amman, a mere streamlet, rises within the Im^in 
which contams tlje ruins of tlie town. Wlicu tiie 
Moslems conquered ^ria they found the city ia 
ruins ; and in niins remarkable for their extent sad 
desolation even for i>yria, the " Land of ruins," it 
still remaiiia. The public buildings are said to be 
Roman, in general character like those at Jerash^ 
except the citadel, which u described as of laite 
square »toneH put together without cement, sod 
which is piofaaMj mora aaciiBt than the nat. He 
remains of privirte houses aeattered on boHi ridei of 
the stream are very extensive.— 2. Although th>re 
is no tiaoe of the £M:t ia tlie BiUe, there can be 
little denU that tlw name of ItaUadi was else 
atL-iche<l in Biblical times to the chief city of MonK 
Its Biblical name is Ab, hot we have tlie tcstimooy 
of Bnaebina that in the 4th ceotory it pci miiii tha 
sjieoial title of Habbatl; >T il . This name vr.xs f ; 
a time displaced by Areopolts. Jiabba lies 00 the 
highhmda at the 8.E. qnartar of the Dead Sei. 

Ix^tween Kcruk and ^i' ' /^Tis^dn.^S. A city of 
Judah, named with iuijalb-jearim in Josh. xv. 60 
only. Ko trace of ila aiitCBee has yet been dis> 
covei^.— 4. In one passage ''J»*>h. xi, 8) Zir»os is 
mentioned with the aifix lULbah — Zidou-rabbah. 
This is pwaerred in the margin of the A. V., thda|h 
in tbi' ti'Tt it is translated ** i^'^f Zidon." 

Kab bath of the Ohildrm of Ammom, and S. 
of the aiwMMMl^ This is the foil wffdiatim of 
the place commonly given as ftAHD^B. ItMCVB 
oniT in Deut iii. 11, and Ex. xxi. 20. 

a tilte of mapeet gim hj (faa Jcvs «• 
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thar doeUm and tvdieii, and oflen addiTssed to 
«ar Lofd (Uatl. xxiii. 7, 6. iztI 25, 49 ; Mark ix. 
5, II.2I, xiv.45; John i. 39, 50, ill. 2, 26, it. 
31» Ti. 2S, ix. 2, xi. 8). The meaaing of the Utie 
is interpreted ia cxpran trord* hj St. John, and 
by implication in St. Matthew, to mean Master, 
Teacher, John t. 39 (comiKue xi. 26, xiii. 13), aud 
M§tL xxUL 8. Tha Hune interpretation ia givai by 
St. John of the kindred title RxitDONI (John xx. 
16), which also occurs iu ilark x. 51. The i which 
ia added to thaw titlot hat been thought to be the 
pronominal affix " My but it is to Iw not«d tliat 
St. John does not traiulatc either of thwe by My 
Ifaater," but sinptf ** Maater," ao that the » would 
aeem to have lost any especial MgniHcance as a pos- 
iaa»ire pronoun intimating appiDpriation or endear- 
meot^and, like the **mf " in titleaof napactanMog 
<HinelTe!s, or in such terma as l/bntetgnear, Mon^ 
aiear, to be merely part of the formal address. 
The title Rabbi is not known to have been u^l 
before the reign of Herod the Great, and ie thought 
to have taken its rise about the time of the dis- 
pute* between the rival schools of Hill»'l nnd 
Shammai. Rabbi was considered a higher title than 
Rab, nnd I^bban higher than Rabbi. 

Babltith, a town in the tcmtory, peHiaps on 
the IxHiiMiaiy, of lacachar (Josh. xix. 20 only). 

Babbo'ni, John xx. 16. [Kaddi.]. 

Bab-Mag is found only in Jer. xxsix. 3 and 13. 
In both places it ia a title bone by Nergal-sharezer. 
IC has already been abown that Mc^tiharezer 
it probably identical with the king called by the 
CSneks Neriglissar. [NiatOAL-silAUl^Eil.] This 
kins, at well aa cerLiin otiier important penonagea, 
it H»and to bear the title in tlie Ikbylonian* in< 
acriptiona. It is written indeed with a iomewhat 
di^nnt TocalLation, being read at Babit-£mga by 
Sir H. Rawlinson. The signification is comewhat 
doobtful. Jiabu is moat certainly "great," or 
^ chief t" but Mag, or SmgOt it an obtcwe term. 



It has been oommooly identified with the word 
** Uagnt," bat thit identitication ia rery nncertaiu. 
Sir H. Rawlinson incUttea to translate etnga hf 
'* priest." 

jUb'tacet. RAitsiUKEii (Eoclut. xlviii. 18). 

Kab'-tari*. 1. An olHcer of the king of Assyria 
sent up with Tartan and Rabshokeh against Jeru- 
salem in the time of HcieliiNh (3 K. xviiL 17).«» 
8. One of the princes of Xcbuchadnezzar, who waa 
present at the capture of Jerufalcra, u.c. 5«8 (Jer. 
xxxix. 3, 13). Rabtaria it probably rather the 
name of an office than of an indiridual, the word 
signifying chief eunuch ; in Dan. i. 3, A.shpenjix it 
called the master of the eunuchs ( Rab-sarisim). It 
is not iniproliable that in Jeremiah xxxix. we hav« 
not only the title of the lUbsaris given, but hit 
name alao^ either Sarbechim (ver. 3) or (rer. 13) 
Neha-«ha<(ban (worshipper of Nebo, la. slH. 1). 

Bab thakeh. (2 K. xviii., zix. ; Is. xxxri., xxxvii.; 
Ila(>saces), one of the officers of the king of Aa<^ym 
sent against Jerusalem in the reign of Hczekiah. 
Sennacherib, having taken other cities of Judah, was 
now besieging Lachish ; and Hezekiah, teiriHed at 
his progress, and losing for a time his firm faith in 
God, sends to Lachish with an offer of submission 
and tribute. But Sennacherib, not content witli 
this, send:> a great boat agaiuiit Jerusalem under 
TartaOt Rabaarii^ and Rabshakeh ; not so much, 
apparently, with the object of immediately eng^ng 
iu the siege of the city, as with the ide» that, in 
its present disheartened ttata, the sight of an aimy, 
co^lbine^^ with the thrents and specious ju-omiscs 
of Rabbiiakeh, migiit induce a surrender at onoe. 
Many hare inumiaed, from the bmiliarity of Iteb- 
shakeh with Hebrew, that he either was a Jewish 
deserter or an a|iostiit4> captive of luiael. being un- 
able to obtain any promise of tnbmiiaion fiom Hen^ 
kiah, who, in the extremity of his jmil retuniing 
to trust in tlie help of Uie Lojti, is cncoui-agod by 
the wordt and pradictiont of Jtaiah, Kubehakcb goes 
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Kock to the kiiii: of Assyria, who h^>\ now il("i>art<-il 
tmo L»chUh. Tbc £ugU!>h renioa tekes liab- 
AMti «s tli» name of a peraon ; it may, howercTt 
be questionwl whetJitr it be not rather the tuunr 
of the otiice which he hdd at the court, that of 
iMef cupbearer, aad Rab-Hag possiblj the dnef 
pri*'>t. 

Ba'Ofti a term of repixNich used by the Jews of 
oar Safiaoi's age (Mntt. r. 22% Orltiea are acrecd 
in deriviug it from tba GbaldM term rikdt witJi the 
sense of " worthless." 

Baoe. [Games.] 

Ra'chab. V.wixu Uw harlot (l^fatf. i. 5). 
chal, oitti of Uic pbces which Unvid and his 
followers U5cd to haunt during the period of his 
frpebnotitig lUe. li it Hamad in 1 Sam. nz. 29 

only. 

Ba'ohel, the younger of the daughters of I.,Ab(ui, 
the wife of Jacob, and mother of Joseph and Bcn- 
iiimin. The incidontt of her lifis may be found in 
Gen. xxix.-izxiii., %xxv. The story ot Jacob and 
Kachcl has always had a peculiar interett: thei-c 
is that in it which appeals to some of the deepest 
feelings of the human hcni-t. The beauty of Riichcl, 
the deep We with which she waa UntA by Jacob 
fi«m their first meeting by the wdl of Hanii« wlien 
he showed to her the simple courtesies of the desert 
lift, and kiatad her and tokl her he waa Eebekah'a 
am; the long aerritade with which he patiently 
servL-*! fi>r her, in wbiffi tin- s<'V<'ti yeai"s " s<n rucil 
to him but a tew days, tor the lore he bad to her;" 
tlidr mai-riage at Inst ; and the death of Radwt at 
the very time when in giving birth to another sou 
her own long-delayed hi^M were ocoompUahed, and 
abe had beoome tnll mora endeared to her haatmnd ; 
his ilo^ p grief an ! evi-r-livlng rec:rcfs for her loss 
(Gen. xlriii. 7}: these things make up n touching 
iklo of powmd and domestic history which has 
kept alive the memory of liachel. Yet from whr\t 
is related to us concerning her character time dues 
not teem mnch to claim any high d^ee of admira- 
tion and este^'m. The discontent anil fn tfnl ini- 
jpatieuce shown in her grief at being for a tun>' 
childless, moved even her ftod hosbaod to anger 
(Gen. xxx. 1, 2). Slie app'Tirs tnorporer to Iwvo 
shared all the duplic ;ty ami f'aIschcM>d of her liuuily. 
Sec^ for instance, liu lx l s stealing h«r Iktiiei'a 
imat'ps, niid the iva^ly deitt-rity and presence rf 
mmd wiUi which .•■lio c<>iicea,lcd her thctl (Gcxi. 
TOdu)* From this iiKMil«nt we may also infer tliat 
she was not altogether free from the su)>erstitions 
and idolatiy whidt prevailed in the land whence 
Abraham luid bem callni (Josh. xxrr. 2, 14),— 
SaoheF* <ofn6.— ILichcl died and was bariinl in 
the way to Ephrath, whidi is Bethlehem. And 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Kadicl's gisra unto this dqr " (Gen. zzzr. 
19, 20). Tho ait* of Raehd*s tomb, ** on ibem 
to I^ethlehem," " a little way to Loino to Ephrath, ' 
" to the border of Benjamin," has never beBS ques> 
tioned. It is about two mQm S. of Jomaalcm, and 
one mile N. of Px-Jhlehr m. 

Bndda'ii cmc of David'a brotliers, iiilh son of 
Jcaie (1 Chr. if. 14). EwaM octijeetmcB that be ia 
idc'niiral with Rkt, hnt this dors not seem probable, 

Bagft'o. 1. A place named only in Jud. t. 
15 ; probably Idcntieri with Raoes.— t. One of the 
ancestors of onr I.onJ, ^^nn of Phalec (Luke iii. 35). 
Ue is the same person with li£U, son Pelog. 

Sa'gw waa an Important dtj in north-eastern 
Uodio, wheto thnt oounliy bordered upon Farthia. 



It i> not nioiitionc-l in the Hebrew Scriptures, b(4 
occurs frequently in the Book <^ Tobit (i. 14, &, 
▼i. 10 and 12, &c.)f and twiee in Jodith (L 5 and 
15'. Ilaiics i> a plact- ni»JiitioijeJ by a ?r.:al uuml-. 
of profane writers. It appeai-s as Kagba in the 
ZendaTeetn, in Mdoie, and in Stephen ; as Raga ia 
the inscriptions of Darius ; Rliapic iu Dtiris 
Samoa, Strabo, and Arrian ; and Khagaea m Ftoltstr. 
Properiy spealting. Rages ia a town, bat the towa 
gave name to a province which is «t)metimc>i t.ilit^ 
Images or lihogae, sometimes Ithagiana. It ap|.<La:s 
from the ZendaTcsta that here waa one of the earbe4 
si'ttl. fnents rif the Aryans, who were niin;:lfid, in 
KiugiiUiii, Willi two utiier races, aiid wt^e thu? 
brought into contact with her< tic>. l>,idore calk 
Ra^es *« the greatest dty in ^leilia." In tb? 
tiouLlcs which foUowtd, t!it; death of Alujunder, 
Rages appears to have gone to decay, but it wsb 
soon after rebuilt by Solcucus I. (Nicator), wbo 
gave it the name of FIui-opuM. When the Parth:so> 
took it they called it Ai-sada, after the Arsaces cs' 
tiie day ; but it soon afterwards recovered it» aocieat 
appellation. Tlvit appellation it has ever ance rf- 
tained, with only a slight corruption, the ruic$ 
being still known by the name of Bkeg. Tbm 
niina lie about fire miles sonih-east of Tcberaa. 
and cover a space 4500 yards Ion.: hy r>''i''> yards 
broad. The walla are well marked, aud are of 
pradij^om thidcnm. The modem Tdieran, besit 
out of its ruins, lias now supersedoil Rhry. 

Sag'od, or Sea'eL 1. A priace-pii<*t «f 
lOdlan, the ftftber «f Zipponb aooordicg to Ex. 
ii. 21, and of Holub acvurdins to Nun), i. 29. 
As the &thefin4aw of Moses is named Jethre in 
Ei. iii. 1, and Hohd> in Jndg. ir. 11. and per. 
hap=; in Num. x. 29 fthou^'h the latter passage 
admits of another sense), the prima facie tie* 
would be that Bagoel, Jolbre, and Hobnb w« 
ditl^ . iit names for the some individual. Such is 
[liubably the case with r^ard to tim two Brst at all 
events, if not wilh the third. [Hobab.] OtK 
of the names mar represent an (>fntinl t;tie, but 
wlK'thtr Jethro or Kaguel i» micei tuiu, both beinz 
appropriately rignificant. The identity of Jethro 
am! Ri-md is supported by th<_> indiscriminate u~<. 
the names in the LXX. (Lx. li. 16, itf). Aw/iaer 
solntion of the diHiculty lias been aoug^bt in the 
]..,^^^. (ifterms ofrflatiunshipnmon:; tho Hebrews, 
—2, .\nother traaacripLiau uf the luimc lii^UiJ.. 
occuiTing in Tobit, where Raguel, a pious Jew d 
'« Ecbatane, a city of MedLV is father of San, tke 
wife of Tobias (Tob. iii, 7, 17, &c.). 

Baliab, or Bn'obmb, a oelebmted woman of 
Jericho, who received the spies sent by Joshaa to 
spy out the land, hid them in her home from the 
])Uj-suit of her countrymen, was saved witii ail ber 
lamily when the iaraelites sacked the ciQr ; and be* 
came tibe wife of Salmon, and the aocestrase of the 
Mc&sinh. Her liistory may !k' told in a few woidi. 
At the time of tiie at rirul of the Israelites in Canann 
slie waa a youog unmarried woenam, dwellitu;: to a 
house (if'her fiwn alone, tho-,.'^h she hail a father an^l 
mother, and brothers and sisters, liring ia Jericho. 
She waa a ** harlot," and probably oombined the 
trade of hxlging-keeper for wayf irincr inea, S!i* 
seems also to have been engaged m tiie mauot'a^ 
tore of lina and the oit of dydn^ for which the 
I'hi ill!- ians were early famous; since we find the 
Hat iwf of her house coveted with stalks of iias 

Imt there to dry, and a stodc of «ariet or crim^oa 
ine in her house. Hor beuae was aJtoated on the 
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waW, probabljr near tlw tuvvu g-^ie, &q us to be ooq* 
Tcnieot for persons coming in and goin;; out of the 
citr. FLahnb therefore had been well informed with 
j'^ni to the erents of the Exodus. She had heard 
9t the passage through the Red Sea, of the utter 
de>tiuctipn of Sihon aiul Oj:, ati'I of" t!io im^istihlc 
progress of the Israelitish hosL Th« efiVct upou 
oer mind had been what one would not have ex- 
lifcted ill a person of her way of life. It lc<l hor to 
a iiim faith in Jdiovali as the trui; Cnxi, ami to the 
ooovielion timt He purposed to give the land of 
Canaan to the Israelites. When therefore the two 
spies sent by Joshua came to her houM, they found 
tixnoselves under the roof of one who, alone pro- 
bably of the whole population, was frieodiy to their 
natioo. Her reception of the ^pies, the artifice by 
wliich she (once.iled them from the kiiii^, their 
escape, and the saTing of Kabab aod her SamiLj at 
the atplnn of IJm city, iu aooordiinoi with tlieir 
proniisf. are all told m the narnitive of Joih. ii. 
The samtor adds, " and she dwelleth iu Lmu2\ 
tin to this da^," not moenarily implying that she 

was alive at the time ht wrctf, but that tlie family 

of &tiBUgei-s of which she was reckoned the head, 
eoiitiiiiid to dwdl amoB; the cUldren of Inad. 

.As rt-^aiJs riahab herself, we Ir-ani from Matt. i. o, 
tkit she became the wiie of Salmon the sou ot 
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t and the nuiCher of Boas, JeMe's gmnd- 

f.itli.T. The suspicion naturallv arisen fliat Sidmon 
may hare been one of the spies whcse Ufe she sivihI, 
aod that giatitiida for so great a benefit led in his 
ca»e to a more tender passion, mu\ ohliter.iteil tlie 
memory of any piiat disgrace attaching to her name. 
But, however this may be, it is oertdn, on the an* 
tijority of Ht. Matthew, that IJahab b>er.am-' the 
mother of tlic Imc fmm which sprung David, and 
eventually Christ ; for that the Haclvib mentioaed 
by St. Matthew is Rahah the harlot, is certain 
iis that Dav id ia tlie genealogy is the i>ame pcriioii 
David in the book* of Samuel. Tlie attempts 
that have been matlc to prove Hachab ditferent from 
itahab, iu order to get out of the chronological dif- 
llculiy, are singularly absurd. The character of 
ILihab has mueh aiul ileej> interest. Dismisssing, as 
ineonsi8t€tJt witli tauth, the attempt to cle:ir her 
character of stiiiu by saying that she was only an 
innkeeper, and not a harlot, we may yet notice that 
it is very possible that to a wvmaii uf her country 
and religion such a tilling may have implied a far 
leA5 deviation from the standard of morality tlinn it 
d(m with us, and moreover, that with a purer faith 
.«he seems to hare entered upaa * pore life. As 
a ausc of casuistry, her conduct in deceiving the 
king of JeridhoU mmmgUB with a fidce tale, and, 
above all, in taking part against her own country- 
meo, hat been much diac^sed. With ngud to 
the first, itiict tratii, either in Jew or tMRthcn, 
woi a virtue so uttiily unknown Ijefoiv tli.- [•!</- 
xnulgation of the Gospel, that, as £ai a& Kohab is 
concerned, the diaetuiion is quite snperfinona. With 
rei:ard to her t.alcinc; against lier nwn f..; nfiy- 
meo, it can only be justitied, but is fully justitied, 
hf the' ehrconulanee that fidelitr to her eotintry 
would in her case have been infi*lelity t., C,.,,], ami 
that the higher duty to her Maker eclips^ the lower 
diitj to her natiTe land. If her own Ufe of shame 
w.is m any way connected willi that idolatry, nne 
can retuHly undcrxtiind what a fuilher stimulus tht.*> 
Would give, now that her heart was puHtied by 
lu*'i. til liei- (le-ire fill- tlie oveiihrow of the nation 
to whidi she belougwi by buth, and the otabli»li- 



ment of that to which she wished to beloiLg bj a 
community of ^th and hope. TUs view of mhaVb 

conduct is fully }yome out by the n fi n nre> to her 
in the >i. T. The author of the EptsUe to the 
Hebrews tells us that *' by iaith the harlot Rdaib 
polished not with them th.it l»eliere<l nnt, when sha 
had ruccivol Uie spies wiUi peice" (Heb. xi. 31); 
and St. James fortifies his doctrine of jastifiestion 
by works, by .asking. *' Was not Ivahab the harlot 
justified by works, when she had received the m^ 
sengers, and had sent them oat another way ? ** 
(Jam. ii. 25.) And in like manner Clement of 
Rome says, '•Rahab the harlot w;t» .saved loi her 
faith and hospitality" {ad Corinth, xii.). 

Baliab, a poetical name of f^ypt (Ps. lixxlx. 
10; Ifc Ii. 9). The same word siguifios " iierce- 
ness, ini^ilcnce, pride;" if Hebrew, when appUeil to 
£gy^ it would indicate the national character of 
the mhahitanle. Gesetrio* tfainki it was ]>robabIy 
of Fiiyjjtian (•ris::iii, but uecomm.idated to Hebrew, 
although no likely equivalent has been found in 
Coptic, or, we may add, in ancient Egyptian. 
This word tKxairs in a p.iss.iL'e in Jnii f.\\vi. 12], 
where it is usually translated, as.in the A. in- 
stead of being treated as a proper name. Rahah, 
as a n:ime of Tfryjit, occin-s once only without re- 
ference to the Lzodus : this is in Fs. Ixxxrii. 4. hi 
la. nx. 7 the name ia allodad to. 

Baliain. In the genealogy of the descendants ol 
Caleb the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 44), JUaham 
is deaeribed aa the eon of Shema and fiitlier of 
Joikn.im. 

Baliel, tlie more accmau^ fuim of the familiar 
name daewhere rendered Rachkt. (Jer. xxxt. 15). 

S&in. M'ttar, and ;il'<) i]c<hi-;>\, which, when it 
ditiers from tiic more common word m&t&r, signi- 
fies a more violent min ; it is also used as a generie 
tei-m, including th-^ early and iatter min (Jcr. v. 24 ; 
Joel ii. 23). EARLY lUtN, the rains of the autumn, 
y6rch (Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24); also moreh 
(Joel ii. 23). LATTKn Ratx, the rain of spring, 
mnlk6sh (Pi-ov. jxi. 15; Jub xiix. - Jer. iii. 3; 
Hos. vi. 3; Joel it. 88; Zech. x. I). The early 
nnd latter min'^ nrv montimnxl t'f;;;ether (TVut. xi. 
11 ; Jtr. v. 24 ; Joel ii. 23; Hmi. vi. 3; James v. 
7). Another word, of a nan poetical character, 
is rchVAm, trausbted in our version "t^howers" 
(Deut. x.«ii. 2; Jer. iii. 3, xiv. 22; Mic. v. 7 
(Heb. 6); Vs. Ixv. 10 (Heb. 11), Ixxii. 6). The 
Hebrews Live also the woi-d zercm, expreniag Ti^ 
lent rain, storm, tempest, accom]Kuiicd with haO— 
in Job xxiv. 8, the heavy rain which comes down 
on moantains ; and tagritf which occurs only in 
ProT. xxrii. 15, continoona and heaty ndn. In a 
country comprising so many varieties of elevation 
as Palestine, there must of ueoeesity occur coRe> 
sponding varietiea of climate. For aiz months in 
the year no rain fal!-, an 1 \\\'- ha: vfst8 are gathoretl 
iu without any of tlie nuxiety with which we are so 
familiar lest the woric be iotemtpted by ttiueason- 
a^ilr st'linis. Till i i* are, howevi r. \ery cousiJerablc, 
and perhaps more than compcnsiUug, disadvantages 
occasioned by this long nberaee of rain ; the whole 
land b<\ 1 Hies dry, pnrrhed, and linnvn, the cisterns 
are empty, the springs nnd ibuntams lail, nnd the 
autnmnnl rains are eagerly looked for, to prepare 
the eaith fi r the reception of the 6e<sl. Tlicst', 
tile early iiiins, commence about the latter eud of 
October or bt^innbg of Novemh-r, in Lebanon a 
month earlier: tint Mi.Idei'y lM;t \ y depecs; the 
hu&bandmon has thus the ci]>]<oit unity of isowiug his 
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fields of wheat and barley. The rains come mostly 
from the west or south-west (Luke xii. 54), con- 
tinuing for tw^o or three days at a time, and falling 
chiefly during the night ; the wind then shills 
round to the north or ea^t, and several days of fine 
weather succeed (Piw. xxv. 23). During the 
munths of November and December the rains con- 
tinue to fall heavily, but at intervals; aAerwards 
they netum, only at longer intervaU, and ai*e less 
heavy ; but at no period during the winter do 
tiiey entirely cease. January and Febi*uan.* arc the 
coldest months, and snow falls, sometimRi to the 
depth of a foot or more, at Jerusalem, but it does 
Dot lie long ; it is very seldom seen along the coast 
and in the low plains. Itain continues to fall more 
or less during the month of March ; it is very rare 
in April, and even in I^banon the showers that 
occur ai-e geuerally light. In the valley of tht> 
Jordan the barley harvest begins as early as the 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later; in 
Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before the middle 
of June. [Palestine.] With respect to the dis- 
tinction between the earlv and Uie latter rains, 
Robinson observes that there are not at the pi'escnt 
day " any particular periods of rain or succession of 
showers, which might be regarded as distinct rainy 
seasons. The whole period from October to Mai^h 
DOW constitutes only on« continued season of rain 
without any regularly intervening term of pro- 
longed fine weather. Unless, therefore, there has 
beeu some change in the climate, the early and tlie 
latter rains for which the husbanuman waited with 
longing, seem rather to have implied the first 
showers of autumn which revived the parched and 
thirsty soil, and prepared it for the seed ; and the 
later showers of spring, which continued to re- 
fresh and forward both the ripening crops and the 
vernal products of the fields (James v. 7 ; I'rov. 
xvi. ir>i." 

Bainbow. The token of the 
coreiiant which God made with 
Koah when he came forth from 
the ark, that the waters should 
no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. The right 
interpretation of Gen. ix. 13 
twms to be that God took the 
rainbow, which had hitherto 
been but a beautiful object 
fhining in the heavens when 
the sun's rays fell on falling 
rain, and consecratetl it as the 
sign of His love and the wit- 
ness of His promise (E/:clus. 
xliii. 11). The figurative and 
symbolical use of the rainbow 
as an emblem of God's ineixy 
auil faithfulness must not be 
passed over. In the wondrous 
vision shown to St. John in 
the Apocalypse (Hev. iv. 3), it 
is said that " tlieie was a rain- 
bow round about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald :" 
amidst the awful vision of sur- 
)us.sing glory is seen the symbol 
ofllojic, the bright emblem of 
3Iercy and of Love. 

Raisins. [Vine.] 

Ealcom. Anion:; the de- 
scendants of ^lachir the son of 
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Manasseh, by his wife Maachah, are mentiooel 
Ulam and liiakem, who are apparently the scos 
of Shei-esh f 1 Chr. vii. 16). 

Boklutll, one of the fortified towns of Naphtali, 
named between Hammath and CuiNNERETU JoOl 
xix. 35). 

Raklcon, one of the towns in the iohentanoe of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46}, apparently not far distant £ro:a 
Joppa. 

Bam. 1. Second son of Hezron, and father c 
Amminadab (I Chr. u. 9, 10).— 2. The finst-bc^t 
of Jeralimeel (1 Chr. ii. 25, 27).— 8. Klihu, tit 
son of Barachel the Buzite, is described as " of 
the kindred of Ram " (Job xxxii. 2). Ewald Her- 
tifies liam with Aram, mentioned in Gen. uii. 21 
in connexion with Huz and Buz. 

B«m. [Sheep; Sacrifices.] 

Bam, Battering. This instrument of andcflt 
siogo operations is twice mentioned in the 0. T. 
(Ex. iv. 2, xxi. 22 [27]); and as both reference* 
are to the Ijattering-rams in use among the As^t- 
rians and Babylonians, it will only be necessary b 
describe those which are known from the roonu- 
meuts to have been employ«l in their sieges. In 
attacking the walls of • fort or dty, the liir^t step 
appears to have been to form an inclined plan* f-r 
Iwnk of earth (comp. Ez. iv. 2, " cast a mocct 
against it"), by which the besiegers could Iwinj 
their battering-rams and other engines to the foot d 
the walLs. The battering-rams," says Mr. Layard, 
" were of several kinds. Some were joined to 
moveable towers which held warriors and umvd 
men. The whole tlien formed one great tcmporaiy 
building, the top of which is represented in wnlp- 
turcs as on a level with the walls, and even tar- 
rets, of tlie besiege*] city. In some bas-reliefs the 
battering-ram is without wheels ; it was then per- 
luips constructed upon the spot, and was not id- 
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tended to be morad. . . . The mode oi working 
tbe nms oumot lie datamiiMd from the Aufimn 

sculptures. It niaT be prPsiimcH, from the rcpii^- 
tentatioos in the bas-rehei's, that they weiu partly 
mepended hf « rope Aetened to the oateide of the 
machine, nnd that tn« n liirrr i \ -ii l imptlk\l them 
from withiu. ... '1 no muiiuai tower wa* usually 
occupied by two warriors : one discharged his arrows 
ngaiiist tlio iK'sit'LTf^d, whom hi' \v:us able, fioin liis 
lolly iwMtlon, to hai-au more eliectually tliau it' be 
had been below ; the other hdd up a ihkld for his 
conpAnion'a defence." 

Ba'ma, Matt. ii. 18, referring to Jer. xxxi. 15. 
The original passage alludes to u massacre of Ben- 
,^mites or Ephraiuutee (oomp. Ter. 9, 18), at the 
linmah in Benjaraio or Id Hotint Ephraim. This 
is seized by the E\'angeli.st aiu! turiuil into a touch* 
iag reienfioe to the ekugbter of the limooent^ at 
Bedilehem, new to whia wae (aad is) the sepul- 
chre I I I; ;;-iu'l. 

Ba'jnah. A woiid whidi ia its simple or com- 
poaadahapefinrmstheiuuiie of eerend places in the 
Jloly Land ; one of tho>t? which, lik*' (lilnjah, Geba, 
GibeoQ, or Mispeh, betrap the aspect of the ccimtry. i 
As en appellative it ia ibond mtf in one ]w<!iage ! 
(Er. XTi. 
each time 

But in later Hd»rew ranMa ia a recc^aised word 
f.-r n hill.— 1. One of the cities of the allotment of 
Ikojamin [Josh, zriii. 25). Its place in the list b 
he t iwee o Gibeoo and Beaoth. There is a more 

precr*^ spcciHcation of its position in the invaluable 
catalogue of the places north of Jerusalem which 
are enumerated by Raiah us di.stuibcd by the | 
gradual approa»h of th'^ king of .A ^vi in ( t. 
28-32). At Wichmash he crosses tiic lavme ; aud , 
then Bucoessirely dislodges or akrms Geba, Ranah, | 
and Gib^'.ih of Saul. Ench of these nuiy be rocofj- | 
nised with almost ab»olut« ccrtaiaty at the pieiscnt i 
day. Geba ia Jtba, en the south brink of tlie gi e:it 
valley; and a mile and a half beyond it, directly 
between it and the main road to the city, is er-R&m 
(its name the exact equivalent of faa-H&mah) on the 
elevation which its ancient name implies. Its dis- 
tance from the dty is two hours, i. e. iive English 
or >ix Roman miles. Its position is also iti close .i^reo- 
moit with the notices of the Bible(Judg. iv. 5, xix. 
19 ; 1 K. Xf, 17, 21, 22; 2Chi'. tt\. 1, 5, 6; Jer. 
sl« I( fcc.). Its proximity to Gib»?ali is implied in 
1 San, zxii. 6 ; Uos. v. 8 ; Ezr. ii. 26 ; Keh. vii. 
30: die hut two of whteh {nx-snges show also that 
its pwiplo ivtumeJ after the Captivity. The i; I'r i': 
in >>eb. xi. 33 occupies a did'ei-ent posttioa tu the 
Vet, and najr be a diitiDet place sitiiated further 
w e«t, tifaif r thf plain. Er-Ram was not unknown 
to tlie mediaeval ttuvellera, by some of whom it is 
i-ea^nised as Ramah, bat it was reaerrcd tm Dr. 
Ill ! i!T-.on to tnnke the identification cert.iin nnd 
omplete.— 2. The home of Elkamdi, Samuel's father 
(1 Sam. i. 19, ii. 11), the birthplace of Samuel 
himself, his home and official nsidenee, liie bite of 
his altar (vii. 17, viii. 4, xv. a4, xvi. 1.;, xix. IB), 
and finally his bnrial-ploce (xsv. 1, \xv)ii. In 
the present instmce it is a mntracted ftn ni of" I'a- 
XATlIAi^-zoruiM. All that is directly s^ud m tu 
its situation is that it was in Mount Ephi-aim 
(1 Sam. i. I), and this would naturally lead us to 
seek it in the neighbourhood of Shechem. But the 
whole tenor of the narrative of tiie public life of 
Samuel (in ooanexion with which alone this iiamah 
ii mntaooad) ia so xestrictol to the region of the 
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tribe of Benjamin, and to the oeighbourboad ef 
Gibeah the resideace ef Saul, that it seems inpoe* 

siMc not to look for Samuel's city in the s.'ime 
locality. On the other hand, the boundaries of 
Mount Ephraim ars novrhere iBstlnellf set forth. 
In the mouth of m mrtOTt Hebrew the expression 
would mean tliat }xirrion uf Ute muuntaiuou^ dii>lrict 
whidi was at the time of speaking in the pos.sc8sion 
of the tribe of Ephraim. In this distiici, tradi- 
tiuti, with a truer instinct than it sometuncis dis* 
plays, lias placed the residence of Samuel. The 
earliest nttemjtt to identify it is in the Onomnsticon 
of EuseLius, and was not so happy. His words 
are '*Armatbem Seipba: the city oif Helkana and 
Samuel ; it lies near Diospolis : thence came Joseph, 
in the Gospels said to be from Arimathaea." IMos- 
polis is Lydda, the modem Liidi, and the reference 
of Euaefaiua is no doubt to RtatUA, the well-known 
modem town two miles from Xftftf. Bnt there 
another tradition, that just alluded to, c ommon to 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, up to the present 
da7, which plaoea the residence m Samuel en Che 
lofty and remarkable erninentv of X^;/ S<viimi, 
which rises lour miles to the N.W. of Jerusalem, 
aad which ita height (greater tiiaa tiiat of Jenip 
salem iL%elf), its comniamiinfr position, and its pe- 
culiar shape, lender the most oonspiouous object 
in all the landioapai of that district, and naltt the 
names of I(amah and Zophim exceedingly appro- 
priate to it Since the days of Arculf the tradiuon 
appean to have been centinaoas. Here, then, we 
are inclined, in the present state of the evidence, to 
place the Ramah ol Samuel. And thei-e probably 
would never have been any resistnnrc to the tradl> 
tion.il ill r.tification if it had not been thought np- 
ce^ry to make the position of liamaii square with 
a psBH^ with which it doca net seem to the writer 
to have nerrssarily roniierion. It is usually 
assumed tJul the city in which Saul w:us nuointed 
by Samuel ( 1 Sam. ix., x.) was Samuel's own city 
Kamnh. On the assumption that Ramathaim-zopbim 
was the dty of Saul's anointing, various attempts 
have been made to find a site fw it hi the neigh- 
boorbood of Bethlehem, (a) Gesenim suggests the 
JOet FureHbf fbar miles sooth<east of BetbldMm, 
the tincient Heixxiium, the " Frank mountain " of 
more modem timea. (6) fir. Robinson p r o po ses 
Soba, in the mountains milea west of Jeroaalem, 
;ls the jiosiiililc representative of Ztiphim. (c) Van 
de Velde, following the lead of Wolcott, argues for 
Ram^ (or Btmet ^Khtdit), a well-laown site ef 
11 ins alioiit two and a half miles north of Hebron. 
{dj Dr. Bouar adopts fr-^dm, which be places a 
Ami distanee north of Bethl^em, east of Rschd'a 
sepiilchri". Two suggestions in an opposite direc- 
tion must be noticed :— (a) That of Ewald, who 
places Ramathaim-npbim at Ram^iBah, a mile 
west of cl-Bireh, and nearly five north of AV6y 
SMtwii. (b) That of Schwais, who, stai ting from 
Gibeah-of-S(iul as the home of Kiih, fixes upon 
Tittinch north of SiimarLi and west of Sanur, whicli 
he bap[>uM.';» uiftu lu be lounoU) or Jurmutii, the 
Levitical city of Issachar.— 8. One of the nineteen 
fortifieJ pl.i' «^ n*" Naphtili (Josh. xix. 3G) luitncd 
between xVdamaii and Hozur. It would appesir, if 
the order of the list nuiy be accepted, to have been 
in the mountainous country N.NV. of the Lake of 
Genuesarelh. lu this district a place hearing the 
name of liameh has been discovered by Di . I\obin> 
son. it lies on the main tnciE between Akka nnd 
: the north end of the Sen ef Galilee^ nd about eight 
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tniies lwS.iu. of Safed.—A. Ooeof the landniaiks on 
the botuidaty (A. V. " coast ") of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), npp;uTntiy between Tyre nr. i Two 
places ot thtj siiDie name have been discovered in the 
district allotted to Asher; the one east «f Tjm, and 
vithin al>oiit thr<;e iniks of it, tin- othfr mofe than 
text mlim oil, mid fiouth-<\%st ot" tiic s>aiue city. If 
either of these plitoes represent the Itnmah in ques- 
tion, it cci-tninly sci ms safer to identify it with that 
nearest to Tyre and tiie aea-coost— 6. By this name 
ill '2 K. viii. 29 and 2 Chr. xxit. 6, ody, is desig- 
nated Kamoth-Gilkad.— 4. A place mentioned in 
the catalc^ue of those re-inhabited by the Bi-n- 
jamitcs after tlicir return fi-oin the Captivity (Neh. 
jci. It VMj be the Kamah of Benjamin (afaore. 
No. 1) or the Fbmah of Samuel, but iU podtlon in 
the list (ipinote iVoni Geba, Michnvish, Betlnl, 
rer. 31, comp. £zr. ii. 26, 88) ■Mini to remove it 
further vert, to the neighbouniflod of Lod, Hedid, 
and Ono. The situation of the modern Ramleh 
agrees very well with this, a town too important 
•ad too wdl placed not to lute einted in tiwcncieDt 
tiroes. 

Bft'inatllpLim. The name which purports to 
have been beetowed I17 Somaen on the eoene of hie 

slaughter of the thousand Philistines with the jaw- 
bone (Judg. XV. 17). " He cast away the jaw-bone 
out of his iiand, and csdled that phiee ' Ramath- 
!rhi,*" — as if " halving of the jnw-bont." But 
Gtaeuiuo has jjciijitttl out th:it as they at prevnt 
stand the words are exartly jKirallel to Kanufh- 
jniz|M>h and Ijamatb^ocgeb, and mean the height 
of Lechi." 

Ba math-Xia'peh. A place mentioned, in Josh. 

liii. 2«j onlv, in ihtj speciticalioii cf the teriitory 
of Gad, aj-jKiueiitiy as one of its ur 1 tluin l.iiKinuuks. 
There is r.o rt^uion to doubt that it is the same 
place witli that earij eanctuary at which Jacob and 
Laban set up their cairn of stones, and which rc- 
o ive^l the names of MiZPElI, Galecd, and Jegar 
&ihaidu(ha: and it eeenu very probable that all 
these are identknl with Rarootli-Gilcad, so notorious 
in tli- '.i';. : ].'.: ■•■'. V I.'' t'l. .tiou. 

Saaiath of the South, more aoeuratelj Bamah 
of the Sontii. One of the towne in the allotment 
of Simeon (Jo>h. xix. 8', ;iii]i:irent at its extmne 
•oath limit. It appears Horn this passage to have 
been another name for Baalatb^Bcer. Van de 

Viil.-t.ikei it i<lentic.\l with Iiini:ith-T.elii, which 
Le tiuds at Teil cl-Lckiych \ but this appears to be 
too fiir eonth. It is in aU prohahiltty the aame 

place as SOCTII RaMOTII (1 Jsitii. .xxx. 27). 

Bainatha'imiAo'phiaL i he lull form of the 
name of the town hi which Elkanah, the iather of 

t'l- prop!:(i SuiTi'.iel, rnsided. It is given in it'^ 
couij lete sh.ipe iu the Hebrew text ami A. V. but 
oTice 1 .S:im. i. 1). Elsewhere (i. 19, ii. 11, vii. 
17, viii. 1, XV. :m, xvi. 1^., 18, 19, 22,23, xx. 
1, i.\v. 1, xjtviii. yj it occin^ ia the shorter fbi-m 
t>f iLimah. [KajcaiI, '2.] Itnmatliaim, if inter- 
preted as a Hebrew wonl, is tUml — "the (hmble 
eminence." 1 h»» may jjoiul to a jieculiaiUy in Lhi» 
ehajM! or nature of tlie place, or may be an instance 
of the tendency, familiar to all sttudents, which 
exists in laiignage to force an archaic or foreign 
nnmu into an intelligible form. Of the force of 
*' Zopbim " DO pix>bable explanation has been given. 
It trns an ancient name on the east of Jordan 
(N'uiii. sxiii. 14), aiKl there, as here, was nttache«.l 
to au eminence. Even without the testimony of 
the L2LX. there ie no doubt, ftom the narmtiTe 



itself, th.it tiie Ikmah of Samuel — where he lived, 
built an altar, died, and was buried — was the same 
place as the Rnniah or Karaathaim-Zfjihiin in whidi 
be was bom. Of its jxusitioii nothing, or next ti> 
nothing, can be gatheied from the luuTative. It 
was in Mount Epliiniiu (1 Sam. i. 1). It had tp» 
pai-ently attached to it plate called Naioth (xix. 
18, &c., XX. 1 ) ; and it had also in its ncig^ibo» 
hood a great well, known as the well of Hns-S«ein 
(xix. 22). But unfortunately these scanty part^ 
culars throw no light on its situation. In the 4tk 
century Hamathaim-Zophim was located near Dies* 
polls (Lydda), probably at Ramleh ; but that it 
quite untenable, and quiekly disjij.jH'arwl in fiivoor 
of another, probably older, certainly more proiiaye 
tradition, which placed it 00 the lofty and runaitaHr 
hill fimr miles N.W. of Jerusalem, known to the 
early pilgrims and Croseders as Saint Samuel aai 
Hont Joya, It h now vniTersally desigialad 
Ni hi ."^ onietf— the Prophat Samual." [OUUB, 
Ko. 2.1 

Xa'aiiteu Oneeftbethrae<*goff«raiBaili' 

which were ndd»'d to JtHara W king Demetna 
Micator, out of the conntiy of Samaria (1 ihne. 
xi, M). It no doubt derived ita name from a town 

of the name of RahathaiM, }irol»a>.ly that n- 
nowned as the birthplace of .Samuel the Prophft, 
tliotigh this cannot be stited with certainty. 

Ra'matMte, the. Shhnei tiie Kamuthit-^ Hi 
ehiiige of tiw royal vjiieyanis of Kin^ Duvid i^i Chr. 
sxvii. 27). The name implies tiiat he was native 
of a place called Ramnh, but there is no tni^itroo 
or other clue by which the paiticuhu l-miuii to 
which thia worthy belonged can be identi^ed. 

Bam'eaes, or Raam'ses, a 1 ity and district of 
I.owi r Kgypt, Tiiere can be no j tiiSonaUe lioiiU 
that llie same city is designated by the Rani«fe 
and ll-a-inises of the TTeh. text, and that this was 
the cUii.f j lacc ot lijc land of Rameses, all the pas- 
sages referring to tJie ^ame i-egion. The first men- 
tion of Iluneses is in the narrative of tiie eettlio^ 
by Joseph of his fiither and brethren in Egypt, 
where it is related that a possession was given them 
•«in tbeland of Rameaes" (Gen. xlvU. U). Tkis 
land of Rameeea, «*th«r eorie e pond a to the land of 
Goshen, or was a district of it, more pi oUiTjIy the 
former, as ap|H-:irs from a compariMQ with a Ba- 
nllel iKUi-vige (6). The nane next ooenn ae thet 
of one of the two store-cities built for the r!;.')trii)h 
who fiirt oppressed the children of lamel (Ex. L 11^ 
There can be no doobt tiiat Raanaea is Ramesei m 
the land of Goshen. In the narrative of the Exulus 
we read of Rameses as the starting-'poiDt ot' the 
journey (Ex. xti. 37 ; eee also Nam. xxxiii. 3, 5). 
If then wc r^nppn^e Rimfv^ rr Ilnnrn.ses to have 
been the chief town of the land of liittueses, e;lJitr 
Qeahen itself or a dietrtct of it, we have to cod«> 
roT.r tn determine \\% titnatiAn, I,ej-»sttis supi''^** 
that Aboo-Ke-iieyd is on the site ot" K.-\int'?««. Hi* 
reasons are, timt in the LXX. HcKi9p('!i- { i uxhI 
in the land ol" liuneses, in a passage where the Heh. 
only mentions *' tlie land of Goshen " (Gen. xlri. 
28 1, and that there is a monolithic p'oup of AIwa* 
K'>h» yd represent ini' Turn, and l{;v, and botwwa 
tljem, Kamcses II., wlio was prolwbly there wor- 
shipped. The Biblical narrativ»' of the position of 
liiunem, seems to point to the western part ot tlw 
land of Gofthen, since two full marvhf-s, and part 
at least of a thiixl. brought the l^raelites from t]i.» 
town to the Red uaA the narrative apf^ears to 
mdioate a mute for the cUef port directly toiMi^ 
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Um im. Tlie ooe (net that Aboo-KMhcfd ii within ' 

alNUit < i,;lit inilt-s uf thi' ancieiit lu a.I of tlie ^ulf, 
uems to us iatoi to Lepiuus's ideDtiticatioD. l'li<'i>- 
is good TCMon to MipiMMO thit many dtics in Egypt 
bore this name. 

Bamet'M = lUvEStcs (Jud. i. 0). 

Baod'dL A lajrmatt of JstmI, oih» of the aans 
of IV •! Kzr. X. 

Ha moUi. Oue of the four Lcritical cities of 
Iwchar ooooidjiig to tho oatadogne in 1 Chr, 
(vf. 

Ea motlv. An Israelite layimui, of the m>iis nl 
Baiii (Kzr. \. '-".0. 

Ea'moth Gil'ead, tlie " htightaof Gilcnd." One 
of tbti uioAt i!ivstui^«^ ou Uie east of Joi'dan, and 
the key to .m important distiict, as is evident not 
only from the dii-ect sititoment of 1 K. iv. 13, that 
it commanded the regiuiu uf Argob nnd of the towu» 
of Jair, but aLio from the obstinacy with which it 
was attackftl ainl dn-fciRli J }iy the Syriuiis atiJ Jews 
in the leigu^- of Aliab, Aluiziuh, and Joiaui. It 
Fccms probable that it was identical with Kamath- 
^lizpeh (Joeh. xiii. 26), which again there is every 
i-eason to believe occupied the spot on which Jacob 
had made his covenant with Laban. It was the dtj 
of refuse for the tribe of Gad (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. 
XX. 8, xxi. 38). We next encounter it as the re- 
bidcnoe of oue of ijolomou's commissariat officers 
(1 K. iv. 13). In the second Syrian war lUiinotb- 
Gilead pinyed a conspicuous port. Durii^ tiw faw 
vasicHi relatt^l in 1 K. xv. 2o, or w^me subsequent 
incunioo, this impprtaot had been seiied hr 
Benhadai 1. from Omri. Tb« inddents of Afaabs 
txjxxlitiou .110 well known. Durini; Aluizlnh's short 
reign we hear aothiAg of it, it probably remained in 
poiwuilon of the Syiiua till the sappresdoa of tht 
Aloabite rebe'llion ijave Jorom time to renew the 
siege. U« was more fortunate than Ahab. The 
town was takn by Israel, and held in ipite of all 
the efforts of Hazael (who was now on the throne 
of Damaiiciu) to r«ain it (2 K. iz. 14). Heooe- 
forward Baaiofli-<3iload disappears from our riew. 
Eusebiii?' ;\n,1 .Toromc pprrify the position of Hamoth 
a» 15 miles from Phibiddphia {Ainmun). In this 
caie Hiey are at variance wHh odi other, Eusebius 
placing it west, and Jerome east of Philadelphi i. 
The latter position is obviously untenable, 'i lie 
former is Marly that of the modern town of es-Sult, 
which Gesenius proposes to id« ntify with Kamotli- 
Giiead. Ewald, indeed, |>roiHi.Nts a site tuithor 
north as more probnKlt^. lie suggests Reimun, a 
ffW mill's w?st of JenisJi, Tiie j>nsition n!^^it:l.l''l 
to it by KuM:btiis answers tokrally weil foi a .sUe 
bcniin^ the nanu' of JeVdd^ exactly identical with 
the ancient Ht-brew G'l' • / wliiih is nn ntioued by 
Scetzeo as four or tire mau:> iiuith uf t:s-Sait, Aud 
probably this sitontion is not very fiir from the 
truth. 

Ss'moth in Gil'ead, I>fut. iv. 43 ; Jush. xx. 6, 
xxi. 38 ; I K. xxii. 3. £bewh«re the ihmler form, 
Kamoth GiLKAD, is used. 

Sams' Horns. [Cou.vkt ; Juiiilke.] 
Bams' Skins dyed red formed part of the mn- 
tenaU that the Israelites were ordered to present as 
oflRerin^ for the making of the Tnbemade (Ex. 
XXV. r. , ; of which they served as one of the imier 
coverings. There is no doubt that the A. Y., fol- 
lowing the LXX. and Yolgate, and the Jewish 
intcrj'rttfi.-;, is currt-i t. The original wonl-, it 
ti ue, admit of being rendered thus — " skios of red 
lams." The Nd nm is by Ham. Smith Idcntifisd 
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with the Aoodad sheep (Ammoti-agus Trageta* 

Ba'pha. Sou of Biaea, among the descendants 
of Saul (1 Chr. Tin. 87). 

Baph'ael. "One of the st'ven holy an^f Is which 
.... go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
One" (Tcib. xii. 15). Accordii^; to another Jewim . 
traiJItion, flaphacl was one of the fuur angels which 
stood round the throne of God (Miduid, Uiiel, 
Gabriel, Raphad). In Tobit he appean as th» 
tjiii 1 ' nil ? r :;n.M'nor of Tobins, 

Bapha im. The uauie oi an anorstor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1). 

Ra'phon. A city of Gilead, under the walls of 
which Judas Maocabacus defeated Timotheus (L 
Mace. V. 37 only). It may ha%-e been idenlkal 
with Hai'liaDa, which is nifnt j r.n i * v Pliny as one 
uf the dtiisi of the Decajjalis, but witli no specifica- 
tion of its position. In Kiepert's map accompany- 
ing; Wetz.-tviii'.'* JIauran, &c. 'ISCO), a plafv nauml 
Er-Kdjc is mai ked. If Er-Iiujc be liiL^'hiUia wo 
should expect to And lai'ge ruins. 

Ba'phn. The father of Palti, the Benjamite 
spy (Num. xiii. 9). 

Bas'sas, Children of. One of the natkos whose 
country was ravaged by Holofenics in his approadi 
to Judaea (Jud. ii. 23 only). The old Latin 
vei-sion reads Thiraa et Ilmia. Wolff restores the 
original Cbaldee text of the paange as Than and 
liof>nn, and compares the latter name wilii Bhoeos, 
a |/ I I I i: til- Gulf of I.vsus. 

Bathnmus. " Hathumus the story writer" of 
1 &d. ii. 16, 17, 25. 30, is the same as «RSBVM 
th. 1 M fllor" of Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 2.";. 

BaTen, the wellrknown biiti ot that name which 
is mentioned in rarioas pn.«viges in the Bibie. 
Then- i> no (iiiubt tliat tiie 1 leb. 'ortfft is correctly 
Umt&latcd. This biixl was not allowed as food by 
the Mosnie law (Ler. li. 15). The woid *6r^ is- 
(luubt!cs> iLM^il in a :;enorio sf-nse, and includes other 
species of the genus Corcus, such as the crow ( C. 
eorom)^ and the hooded crow (C eomir). The 
LXX. and Vul,'. diHVr matcriaHy from tlie Hebrew 
and our Autnon^ed Version in Gen. viii. 7, for 
wher«is in the Hebrew we reni "that the raven 
wi tif forth to and fro [from thf ark] until the waters 
Wert dried up," in the two oid versions name<l 
above, together with the Syiiac, the nrctt is reprc- 
s« iitt>l a^ " not retuiTiing until the water was diied 
Ircoi oli the earth." The subject of Elijali's sus- 
tenance at CSherith by means of ravens has giren 
ifOL-asion to much fiuiLiful speculation. It has been 
iilttujpttU to 4.huvv- that the '6Hbim (" ravens") 
were the people of Orbo, a small town near Cherith. 
Otlii r.s hav>> !'•'!" I in the ravens merpjy merchants ; 
while .Xluiiaeiis has atltujjjtfd to bhctw Uiat EUjah 
merely plundered the ravens' nests of ham and 
other game I To the fact of the mven being n com- 
mon bird in Palestine, and to its hab.t of tlyiuip 
restlessly about in ooostinitaMrch for foo l to satisfy 
its voradons appetite, may perhaps be traced the 
reason for its being selected by our Lord aud the 
inspired writers as the especial object of Gwl's 
providing care. The raven belongs to the order 
/^Asessoret, fiimily Con/Uae. 

Ba'zis. "One of the eldera * -f J. ru^.i;. who 
killed himself tuder peculiarly terrible circum- 
stances, that he might not fidl " into the hands of 
the wiLko!" {1 Mace. xiv. 37-46). In dying he 
is repoiled to liavc expresied his ikith in a resur< 
nctioQ (Ter. 4tf ). This act of snidde^ which was 
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wholly tlkn to tbe spirit «f tfw Jtwiih har md 
]i«ople, htf been Um autged'of oonidffiiUe £ieiu- 

MtOII. 

Bamr. BoidM other umgcf, the jHietice of 

kliaviriir the h^'^^ aflm- tlie comi^letion of a vow, 
Diu&t have rreated among Uie: Jcw» a o«ces»ity for 
the special trade of O hurber (Num. ri. ^, 18, Tiii. 
7 ; I-< v. \\v. 8 ; JuHjj. xiit. .' ; Is. vii. 20 , Kz. v. 1 ; 
AcU xviii. 18). The uu>ti-umeiiU of itiii work were 
prol^ablf, M ia modern time«, the razor, the ba.sin, 
the min or, and pcrh.'i]>s nho the scUsort (see 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2G). Like the Levites, the Kgypti.in piie&t;} 
Weif a(-( ustonied to shave their wluii*- bodies. 

Beai'a. A Kcubotiitc, son of Micah, and appar- 
ently priuce of iu» tnU; ( 1 Chr. v, 5). The name 
it identical with 

Ba«i'ah. 1. A deswrnlant of Sliul^l, the soti of 
Judidi (1 Chf. iv. 2).— 2. 'I hc cbihirt'u of 
were a fiuniLy of Nethinim who returned from Ba- 
bylon with Zeiubbabel (ii^-. ii. 47 ; Keh. vii. 50). 

Be1>a. One of the five kings of the Midianites 
slain by the children of Israel in their avenging 
tipediUoo, when Bokam fell (Num. xui. 8 ; Joih. 
Jdii. 21). 

Bebae'ea. The Greek tttm of tin nna* Bb> 

BSKAU (Kom. iz. 10 only). 
Biiblk'fth, daughter of Bethuet (Gen. nU. 23) 

and sister of Laban, married to I--n:io, her father's 
ooosin. She is lint pteeeoted to us in the ao^ 
count of the miiriim of filieier to Pduhonna 

(Gen. xiiv.), in which hh interview with liebekah, 
her GOQseot sod marriage are reUtted. For nineteen 
years the was childless: then, after the preTei^ of 
Is.»ac iiml her joiii ncy to inquire of the Lord, Ksaii 
and Jiicub were bom, and while the younger was 
more particularly the componioo and Avottrite of 
his niotlier ( xxv. 10-28', the older becjinic a j^ricf 
of mind to her (xzvi. 35 j. When Isaac was driven 
ty a fimdne into the bwicas country of the Philis- 
tines, Rpl)C-knh*s beauty became, as w.-us apprehende«l, 
a source of dangei* to her husband. Jt was pix>- 
haUy a eoarideialila thne afterwards wha Reb^ah 
sug^c^tcd the deceit that was practi«i>l hy Jacob on 
his bluid father. She directed and aided him in 
carrying it ottt, Ibnsaw the orobaUo oonsequence 
of hmu'n an^er, and prevented it by moving Isjiac 
to send Jsicob away to Padan-nram (xxvii.) to her 
own kindred (xxix. 12). It has been conjectured 
that she died duiing Jacob's sojom n in Piid.iii-:ii-am. 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 10) refers to her as being made 
acquainted with the purpoas of God ngarding her 
cbil'lt •> they were horn. 

Ee chab. 1. The father or ancestor of Jeiio- 
nndtb (2 K. x. 15, 2S; 1 Chr. U. 55; Jer. xxxv. 
<»-10), idcntifip! hy wme writers with Ilobab.— 
8. One of the two " captaius of kuxls," whom Ish» 
bosln til took into his service, aiid who conspired to 
murder him (2 Sam. iv. 2^,-3. Tiie father of 
"Malchiah, ruler of part of Iktli-liacceiem (^c•h. 
iii. 14). 

Be'dlftUtM. The tribe thus nnmed nppenrs 
before us in one memomble scene. Tiieir hintui y 
Wfore .ind after it lies in some obscurity. — (I.) In 
1 Cbr. ii. 65, the house of Kechab is klentified with 
a sectlen of the Keoites, who came hito Canaan 
with the Iinirliti's and r.-taincd their nomadic habits, 
and the name of Uammath is mentioaed as tlie 
patriarch of the whole tribe. It has been Info-red 
from this p.-iNs;i::t> that tlie distciidanls of Ilit hah 
belonged tu a branch of the Kenites settled frt>in 
tbo M at Jahex hi Jodab. But it It more pit>- 
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pied by the Rechahifcs afttr their return fn ni th« 
caf^vity. Of Itecbab himself nothing is knows, 
lie may hairo been the fStther, he may liaffo bsfa 
tlie remote ancestor of Jehoaadah. The mme inry 
have pointed, as in the robber>chtef oi 2 £<am. i\. 
2, to a conspicuous fimn of the wild Bedouin lift, 
and Jehonaduh, tlie son of the HiJcr, nv\y Irx' 
been, in }Mrt at ie;i»t, for tJut ii3M>Q, tW ouuiuuu..**^ 
and friend of the fierce captain of Israel who diiva 
as with the fuVy of madness 2 K. ii. 20 ,. BouUsi. 
infers from 2 K. ii. 12, xiii. 14, that Uu.* two g'ea: 
prophets Elijah and Kliiiha were known, em-h 
them in his time, th>- clariot (l!t'ci^b' of luvL 
He iul"er» from this tliat the *jx\:ial di** jplws of the 
prophda» wlw followed them in all their anstenty. 
wei-e known m the *' sons of the chariot," ITui 
Iteceb, and tliat aftnnranls, when tlie origiml 
meaning had been lost sight of, thtt was taken u t 
patronymic, and refeired to an unknown Bechsb. 
— (II.) The personal history of JEnoXADJiB m. 
been dealt with elsewhere. He and his people had 
aU dong been wonshippem of Jehovah, circuir* 
dsed though not reckoned as bdonging to Isrw), 
and probably therefore not considerii^ thetD»Jrts 
bound by tbia hlosaic law and ritual. The wocsUp 
of Baal was aeeordhifily not lest ofibulTe to tbeai 
tlun to the Isniclit*^*. The loxuiy and litxvKX' . 
Phoenician cities threateoed the destroctiou of titc 
simplicity of their nomadie life (Anoait 7* 8» vi 
• l-tj;. A jirotest was needed agniIl^t both oriJi, and 
iui in the case of Ebjab* and of the Jvazantes of 
Amos ii. 11, it teefc the (brw of awcetid—, Thei* 
Was to \ip a more li^id adherence tlian e\tr to th* 
old Arab life. Tbey were to driuk no wine, nor 
boild hotMe, nor sow 8sed« nor pUnt ^-ineyaid, Mr 
have any. AU their days they were to dw.ll la 
tents, as rememboriog that they were stranprs ia 
tlic \axA (Jer. nxr. 6, 7). This was to ba the 
coniiition of tlieir retaining a distinct ti iKd esisttficT. 
i or two centuries and a half they adhered fiut£< 
fully to this rate. The Nahathasaas and Widiabn 
supply us with a striking pnnilld. — (HI.) The in- 
vasion of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. COT, 
drove the Rediabites fiom their tents. Some iD> 
ft-renrfs may be s.Tfely diriwn from the facts of Jer. 
xxxr. The names of the Recbabites show thsi 
they (^tinned to bo wordhipperB of Jehovah. Th^ 
are already known to the j iophet. Out of theoi 
(ver. .S) beai-s the saux: name. Their i;.;id Na- 
zarite life gained Ibr them admrs^ion into the bou«« 
iif the Lonl, into one of the chambei-s a^r-icned to 
priests m<\ Levites, within its precincts, livie th«y 
are tempted and are proof against the tcmptatts*. 
The history of this trial ends with a special bless- 
ing : *< Jonadab, the &uu of Kecliab, sitall not want 
a man to stand before me for ever* (toj-. 19). 
The woi d ; to Rtivnd belore me," are es«ntial]y 
lituijjical. I he j;et ]j.abitts wcie solemnly a<Jopted 
into the famiUes of Israel, and were recognistni as 
incoi-jKirated into the tribe of Levi. — (IV.) It re- 
maim Jbr US to see whether there are any tmces of 
their afler-history in the Biblical or later writer*. 
(1.) We have the singulai- bending of the fs. IxxL 
in the LXX. version, indicating uwt the *• sons of 
Jonadab" shared the captinty of Israel, {i.) Th-.M 
is the signiAcant mention of a son of Kechab in 
Nefa. if!, li, as co-operating with the priests, 
I.evittii, and princes in the n/storation cf th." vvall 
of Jerusalem. (U.) The roentioo of the house of 
Becbob in 1 Chr. U. 55^ though not withMit difi^ 
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cultf* points, tlirre am be little doubt, to the snmc 

ctniciu&ioD. The K.^haliitcs liave beconi(> Scrilies. 
Thcr give themn^Ivcs to a calling whicli, at the 
time of the rvturn from Babylon was chietiy it" not 
♦xclusirely, in the hands of Levitcs. Tho cIom; 
juxtAposittuii of tlie Kechabttes with the JteciiuiLuit^ 
of DftTld in 1 Cb'. ill. 1, shows also in how honour- 
nble an esteem thef were held at the time wheu 
that book was compiled. (4.) The account of the 
innrtyrdom of James the Just given by Hogesippns, 
brings tbe imudb of the B«ch«biUs oooe more before 
US, And in a rttj ttnmge ooniiexien. Whfle the 

SciiLts ainl riiarisiH-s wore stonin;^ him, "one ot" 

the priests of the sons of Becbab, the sod of Ik< 
dMbim, who are mentiotied hf Jernniiih the pro- 
plit i iieJ out, piotcbtinj^ a:;aiiist tlic crime. Wc 
may accept HM;esipm» as an additional witness to 
the eDstence of the Rednbitei tu « noogniicil hody 
up to the 'k-strnctioti of Jenisnlem, sharinc: in 
ritual of the Temple. (5.) Some later notices are 
not withent inlenst, Benjamin of Tiidebi in the 
12fh ivntury mentions that near El Jubar ( = T'um- 
Ikeditiui/ itc louitd Jew:> who were named iiecluibites. 
They tilled the ground, kept Hooks and herds, ab- 
stained from wine am! flesh, and gave tithes to 
tochers who devoted themselves to studying the 
Law, and weeping he Jwmim. A Inter tra- 
veller, Dr. W'oUy, gives a yet stranger and more 
detailed rcpoit. The Jews of Jerusalem aud Yemen 
told him that he would find the liechaUtea of Jer. 
xiTV. living near Mctxa. When he camp near 
Si-iKui lie eamc in contaict with a trilio, tho lk;ai« 
Khaibr, who identified themselves witli tlie sons of 
Jonadab. With one of them, Mousa, WolS' con- 
ver^. In a later journal he mentions a second 
intenicw with Mousa, describes them as keeping 
•tt ictiy to tb^ old rule, calls them uow by the name 
of the B'n^Arhab, and says that B*n6 Terael of 
the tribe of Dan live with them. It h;v« Ixen 
thoo|^t right to gire these atatements for what 
they an worth. 

Be'chah. In 1 Chr, iv, 12, Beth-mpha, Pasoah, 
and Tebinuah the fathei', or founder, of Ir-oaha&h, 
nie ttM to have been ** die men of Radmh." 

Recorder, -r.] i!l:c<»r of high rank in the Jewish 
state, exercising the functions, not simply of an an- 
tiaUst, bat of dMneslhir or president of the privy 
council. In David's wjiirt tho recorder appears 
among the high otficers of his household (2 Sam. riii. 
16, zz. 24 ; 1 Chr. atrOL 15). Id Soloaion's, be is 
coiiplol with the three swretaries, and is mentioned 
last, piohiaUy :fi l-eing their president ^1 K. iv, 3; 
comp. 2 K. xviii. 18, 37 ; 2 Chr. ixiiv. 8 ). 

Bod Bon. The sea known to us as the Red Soa 
was by the Israelites called " the ^ea " (Ex. iiv. '2, 
9, 16, 21, 28 ; xv. 1, 4, 8, 10, 19 ; Joah. xxiv. 6, 
7 ; and noany other passage-?) ; anil specially ♦* the 
ren of tuph " (£x. z. 19 ; xiii. 1 8 ; xv. 4, 22 ; xxiii. 
3 1 ; Num. xir. 25 ; Ir.). It is also [lerhaps written 
suphah in Num. xxi. 14, rendered " Red Sea " in 
A. V. ; and in like manner, in Deut. i. 1, s&ph. The 
LX.K. always tender it ^ ipvQpk BikMraa. (except 
in Ju<lg. si. 10). Of the pamea of this sen (1.) 
yAm signifies •* the see,** or any fm. It is also 
applied to the Nile (exactly as the Arahic hi^hr is so 
nj^ed) in Nah. iii. 8. (2.) ^aJMnph. The 
mmning vStAph^ and the t«Mon of its betog applied 
to this sea, have given rise to much learneil contit*- 
veny. Gesenias renders it mM, reed, teo'tceed. 
It is mentioned in tboO. T. ntniost nlwayt in coo- 
withdMMiorthoEiediis; It also eoean in 
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the narrative of the exposure of Moses (fir. fU 8% 
and in Is. xix. 6, where it i? rendei-ed " flag " in 
the A. V. It onlv occure in one place besides those 
already referre.1 tJ : in Jon. ii. 5 (A. V. •« weeds "). 
The yuph of the sea, it seems qtiite certafn, i ? 
weed resembling wool. Sutli M.>ii-w(.-ed is tiuowu 
up abundantly on the shores of the Ked Sea. But 
it may have been aho applied to any snJjstanpp re- 
sembling wool, produced by a Jiuvial riish, such as 
the papyrus, and hence by a synecdoche to suchmsb 
itself. (3.) yeor, signifies "a river." It.spcms 
to apply to a great river," or the like, and also to 
" in arm of the sea ;" and perhaps to " a sea" ab* 
solutely i like tho Amhb bahr. Gesenius says it is 
almost ezclnriTdy used of the Nile. From a com- 
jiarison of .all the j>a.s.s;ige8 in which it occurs there 
appears to be no reason fur sapposing that ye6r ap> 
plies exduiTdy to the Nile. In tite passages 
lating to thecxpobitre of Moses it appeai-s to apply 
to tha andeat extension of the liod Sen towards 
Tanis (ZoAK, Amis), orto fcotho ancient canal 
through which the water of the Nile passed to the 
" tongue of the £gypUmi Sea." (4.) ii ipvepk 
edXaaw. Tlic origin of this appellation has been 
the «)tirce of more speculation even than the ob- 
scure sup/, • for it lies more within llie range of 
geiieml sc-luvlarship. The autbovs of theoriss oon- 
ceniing it may In? ilividtsi into two schools. The 
<ii>t have bribed it to some natural phenomenon j 
such as the singuhurly led appearance of the moun- 
tains of the Western coast; the reel colour of the 
water sometimes caused by the presence of xo- 
ophit^ ; the i«d coral of the sea ; tho nd sen»WCSd $ 
and the red stories that liavu been seen in c^fat 
numbers, kc. The second liave endeaToured to 
find an etymological derivation. Of these the 
earliest (European^ writci^ proposed a Jt-iivation 
from Edom, red,*' by the Greeks translated liter- 
ally. The Grivks and Romans tell us that the sea 
received its name £rom a gi-eat king, Krythras, who 
reigned ttt the adjacent country : the stories that 
have come down to us appear to be distortiOOO Of 
the tradition tliat Himyer was the name of appar- 
ently tho ctof family of Arabia Felix, the gi«it 
South-Arabian kingilom, whence the Himyerites, 
and Uonieritae. Uimyer appears to be derived front 
the Arabic ** ahmar,** rodF. Wo can soaroely doubt ^ 
on these etymological grounds, the connexion betw een 
the Phoenicians and the Himyerites, or that in this- 
is tho tme origin of the appellation of the Red Sen. 
But when the ethnological side of the question is 
considered, the evidence is much strengthened. The 
South-Arabian kingdom was a Jolctainite (or Slwrn- 
ite) nation mixed with a Cushite. The Red Sea, 
therefore, was most probably the Sea of the Red men. 
— Ancient Limits, — ^The most important dnmn- 
in the l!ed Sea has been the dnring np of its north- 
em extremity, "the tongue of tlie Kgyptiaa Sea." 
The bnd about the head of the gulf has risen, and 
that near the I^Iediterranean become depresMtl. The 
head of the gulf has consequently retired gradually 
since the Christian em. Thus the prophecy ot 
Isaiah has been ftilfiUed (xi. 15, xix. r< : the ton^ie 
of the Red Sen has dried np for a distance of at least 
50 miles from its ancient head. An ancient canal 
conveyed the waters of the Nile to the Ked Sea 
flowing through the Wtfdt-t-Tntneyldt, and irrigat- 
ing with its system of water-channels a large extent 
of country. The drying up of the head of the gtiH 
appeanto Imvo been ono or the ddofoanHS of the- 
aagloet and of this coaai. Tht oooatiyp Ibr 
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tht dittiDM abovt iiidicitid» ii DOW a des«rt of 
gravelly aand, with wide patties about the old s«i- 
buttom, of rank mansh land, now called the" Bitter 
Lekci." At the northern extremity of this salt 
waste if a muill Like sometimes called the lake of 
HmtMpoIis: the lake is now Birket et-Ttmsdh, " the 
lake of the Crocodile," and is supposed to mark the 
Booent bead of the golf. Tb* caaal that oooneotcd 
this wHfatlM Nile WM of FlwriMifeoHgh). Ttwm 
anciently known as the *' Fossa Re-^iim," and th«' 
" caaal of Hero." The time at which the canal 
^nisesteBdedf aftsr th* drying:; up of the bMd of th« 
^ulf, to llu' pifsent hr-.td is iiiiix'rt.Tiii, Imt it must 
hare bee^ kie, and probably since the Mohamineilan 
conqiMBl^ Traces of th* andsnt diaiine] through* 
<>ut iV^ ontife It-ngfh to the rli iiiity of Bul-astis, 
exist at intcrvata in the present day. the land north 
of the naoiciit head of die eolf is m plain of heavy 
f^uid, merging into marsh^laod nonr the 5I(yiif< i - 
ranenn coast, aod eateodiiig to Palestine, 'i'his 
rq[ioD, btdodiog WiUU-tFToineyUt, was probably 
the frontier land occupied in pnrt by tlie Israelite-s, 
and open to the incursions of i1k> wild tribes of tlie 
Arabian de«rt.— /'Aytica/ Ikscrtption.'^ln extreme 
Icngtli tli.> Red Sea stretches from the Stmits of Bab 
el-Mwj.ltl> (or mther Ms Bib el-Meinleb) in lat. 
12* 40' N., to the modem head of the Gulf of Suez, 
lat, 30^ N. Its greatest width may be stated 
roughly at about 200 et^ogmphical miles; this is 
About Ut. 16^ 90*, hut the narignble channel is 
here really narrower than in some other poi tions. 
From shore to shore, its narrowest part li, at lias 
fieois, lat 24", on the African coast, to Rns Be- 
rcedee opposite, a little north of Yembo*, the port of 
El-Medecneh ; and thenco northwaiils to IJas Mo- 
hammad, the sen maintaiiss alxiut the same average 
width of 100 geographical miles. At lias Moham- 
mad, the Red J*«a is split by the granitic peninsula 
of Sinai into two gulft: the westeiumost, or Gulf 
of Suez, is DOW about 130 geographical miles in 
length, wltti an average width of about 18, though 
it contmcts to 1<-ns thiin lUinik-s: th.- rnstemmost, 
or Gulf of £l-'Akabch, is only about 90 miles long, 
fttm the Straits of TlrAn, to the 'Akabeh, and of 
proportionate narrownrss. In mid-channel, exclus- 
ive of the Qulf of Suez, there is generally a width 
«f 100 miles clear, except the Daedalns i«e£ The 
bottom in d- I'p M);mJiii^s is in most ]il:u-es sind and 
atooeSi from Suez as far as Juddah ; and thence V) 
the straits it is ooimnoDly mud. The deepest 
?oiin.!ing in the excellent Admiralty chnit is li'.'>4 
tathoms, in laL 22° 30*. Joameying southwards 
from Sues, on otrr left is the peiunnila of Sinai; on 
the right, is the .?.'s/Mt <v.ast i>f I-\'yi>t, if limestone 
ibimation like the gi-eatcr part ol ilie Nile valley in 
Egypt, the dift «n the sea-margin stretching land- 
wards in a grmt mrhy plak-.m. wiiilc nx^v inland 
a chain of voJcaiuc nioiuitains (beginning about lat. 
28* 4' and mnning south) rear their lofty p«iks at 
inteiTals above the limestone, genendly about 15 
miles distant. This const is especially interesting 
in a Bihtieal point of view, for here were some of 
the earliest monasteries of the Ili-tem Church, and 
in those secludetl and binea niuuut^iins lived very 
early Chiistian hermits. South of the " EIKi " 
chain, the country gradunllr sink« tn n plain, until 
it rises to the highland ol' (jt-tdttii, lat. 1 j% aud 
thence to the straits extends a chain nf low moun- 
tains. The greater part nf tin Afi icin coast of t1i'^ 
Red Sea is sterile, sand v, ami thinlv peopled. Tiic 
<Snif of EI.*Alnbeh {{, e. <« of the Monntaiii-md ") 



is the termination of the long valley of the Ghdr or 
'Arabah thnt runs northwards to the Dead Sea, It 
is itself a iuitow valley ; the sides are lofty acd 
precipitous mountains, of entire harrenneas ; the bnt- 
tom is a river-like sen, runnii^ netriy atra^t im 
its whole length of about 90 miles. It has tlie ap- 
pearance of a narrow deep ravine, exten Img nearlr 
a hundred miles in a strait directioiu The vest- 
em shora Is the pcnhisala of StiTAi. Tlie sea, fiaa 
it-s dangers, anil sterile slwres, is entirely J<?*t>tjV 
of boato. The Arabian ooost outside the Golf tt 
the *Alaiheli is skirted by the range of knUm 
inount.iins, which in some few places apftAach th* 
sea, bnt generaily leave a belt of ooast cooatxr, 
odled nUamii, or theOhAr, Hke the ShsfUshef 
Palestine. Thi^ ti-nc' is ; nemlly a s.in.!y {lOTthei 
plain, thinly inhabited ; these characierisucs bdif 
especially strong In the north. The moanfeahs « 
th.' llejiiz enn^ist of rid<;rp« running parallel towards 
the interior, and increasing in liei^t as they recede 
The dirtant ranges liaTe a rugged pointed outhoe, 
and are p-anrtip ; nearer the sea many of the hiiU 
ara foRsilHerous lim^tone, while the beach hiUs 
cmmst of light-edlomvd sandsiono. t'n<nted bf ad 
containing large qtnntttie^ "f shells and masses of 
coral. The more i •■uiaikable mountains are Jebel 
'Eyn-Unnk, f it. high near the Straito; alitlle 
further soutii, and close to Mo'eyleh, are mmtctaias 
rising from (i.i JO to 77'>0 It. A little uorth of 
Vembo* is a i <'markable group, the pyramidal moun- 
tains of .\g:ilhareli;Jtis ; and l>eyond, about 25 miks 
distant riMSi J. Hadwi. Further south, J. Subh is 
remarkable for its magnitude and elevation, which 
is greater than any other between Yembo' and Jid- 
dah ; and still further, but about 80 miles ^^staat 
from the coast, J. lUU el-Kuril rises behind the Holy 
city, Mekkeh. The chain continues thewiioiekngllh 
of the sea, terminating in the highlands of tht 
Yemen. The mvst-line itself, or Tihameh, rxr.'. 
of Yembo*, is of moderate cleratioii, Twying Cem 
50 to 100 feet, with no boieh. To the mShmni 
[to Juddah] it is more san ly and less f lcvntr<l. T 
ooral of the Ked Sea is ranarkally ahandsat, aixi 
beautifully colonred and Tariegated. The cnlint 
navigation of th»' Keil Sea fpi -sin.; by th»* pro-hii- 
torioil Phoaiidans) is mentioned by Hcr.<: ti». 
«* Sesestris (Raroeies IT.) was the first who. {..v 

tie- Anihi;ui rTiilf in a fleet of lon-j; ves-— Is, r»^l>; > 
under iiis aathoiity the inhabitants of the cocet 
borderinsT the Erythraean Sea." Three centuries 
later, S<i!<>mon*8 nav)' mm* luiiU •* in r!zionc:'''ber 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the i^ed Sea 
(Yam SAph), in the land of Edom" (1 R. ix. 96). 
It is pos^il'le that the s<'.i has retired here ss at 
Suez, and that Eziougebcr is now dry land. .lehi>- 
shaphat abo^made ships ef 11iar«hish to go to 
Opliir Cor rroM : hut thcy went not, for the shipi 
were broken at Exiongeber" (1 K. xxii. 48). The 
scene of this wreck luis been supposed to be Edh- 
Dhahab. The fa.^hion of the aiicieut ships of the 
Red Sea, or of the Phoenician ship< of Solomon, li 
unknown. Prom Pliny we learn that the .ship< 
were of papyrus and like the boats of the Nile ; and 
this statement was in some mcasme correct, Morw 
precise and curious is El-Makreezec's deacriptioc. 
wTittcn in the first half of the 15th century, of the 
.sliipi tl»dt siuled i'lxsm Kydhdb on the Egyptian coast 
to Juddah.: "Their ' j-KKhs,' which carry the pil- 
grims on the coast, have not a nail used in (hem, 
but their pLuiks are sewed together with Sbr% 
whidi is taken from the cooonat-tite» aod tfaef 
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CAn]k \l\mn with the fibres of the wor«l of tlio date 
palm ; then they * paj ' them with butter^ or 
the ml of the palnui Clulrti, or wltii the M of 

th»- kii-^h (sqvialus (■ari.hr.rias'* Th«? sails of 

these jelebehs are of mats made of the ddm^palm." 
Hm fl«eto appear toh»T« mIM abont the antannnl 
equinox, and n-tniiKt! in rXceniln r or tlii> middle of 
January. The lied Sea, as ic poesessed for many 
CMtmiw tin most important am-trale of the Eist^ 
contained porta of celebrity. Of these, Elath an l 
Eziongeber alone appear to be mentioned in the 
BiUe. The Haro5polite Golf ki of th« chief in- 
terest : it was near to Goshen ; it wn."; the scene of 
the paasf^ of the Red Sea ; aii-l it was the " tougue 
of the i^lgyptian Sea." It w.-is also the seat of the 
Krvptian trndo in tliis si-a and to the In<lian Oiv-.m. 
Hui'oopoUs Ls duubtlt^ thu same an Hero, and its 
site is probaUy identified with tho incNlt?m Aboo- 
Kesheyd, at the ln^ail oC the oil Ljult". Suez i> a 
poor towa, aud Ikis ouiy au unsafe anchorage, witli 
very shoal water. On the sii r tlie Hero6p<>life 
gulf was also Arsinoe, founded by Ptolemy Pliila- 
delphus: its site has not been settled. Bcreaitx, 
founded by the same, on the southern frontier of 
Egypt, rose to importance under the Ptolemies and 
the liomans : it is now of no note. On the western 
const was also the anchorage of Myos Hormos, a 
little north «f the modem town El-Kuseyr, which 
now ftmw the point of commnnication with the old 
route to Coptos, On the Arabian coast the prin- 
ctpal porta are Mu'eyleh, Yembo* (the port of El- 
IMeaA), Jnddah (the port of Melrkeh), and 
Mukhi\, by us commonly written Moclia. The 
commerce ot* the Ked Sea was, in very aocieot times, 
nnqnMlioBably great Tht carllett reeordi tctt of 
the shijis of tlie Kcyptians, the Phcunieians, and the 
Aiaba. But the shoaUng of the bead of the gulf 
rcBcknii the navlfitioin, alwajrs dangerous, more 
ditTicnlt ; it destroyed the former aiii-horat,'es an^l 
made it neceamy to carry mercbaodise across the 
dcBcart to Oie Nile. This change appeari to have 
lieen one of the main causes of the decay of th^ 
commerce of Egrpt. Since the time of Mohammad 
the Red S«a trade hia been iDsignilieant 

Bad Sea, Passage of. The passage of the Red 
Sen was the cnsts of the Exodus, The points that 
arise are the place of the paasage, the nanrative, and 
the im|N>rtance of the event in Bibiitsil history. 1. 
It is usuitl to suppose that the most northern place 
at whkdi the Red Sea couUl have been croned is the 
present head of the Oi.lf of Suez. This supposition 
depends upon the crronegu^ id^ tlat lu the Uiua of 
Moses the gulf did not extend fui-ther to the north- 
vran! tli.m at piT?ent. An examination of the 
couutiy noith o( i^uiz has ^hown, however, that 
the sea has receded maiij miles. The old bed is 
indicated by the Birket-€t<Tim&&h, or " Lake of the 
Crocodile," and the more sonthcm Bitter Lakes, the 
northernmost part of tiie former probably corre- 
sponding to the head of the gulf at the time of the 
Exodus. It is necessary to endeavour to nscertiin 
the route of the braetites before wo cau attempt to 
diaoorervherethey oroewd the sesi. The point from 
whidi tfie^ started was tbuneses, a place certainly 
in the T.an l of Goshen, whit h we identity with the 
WAdi-t-Tumejlitt. After the mcntiou that the people 
jonmeyed from Rameses toSaoooth,and befim UHt of 
their depirtui e from Snccolh, a poasa'^e occurs which 
appears to show the first direction of the journey, and 
not a chiDfr la the note (Ex. xiB. 17, 1 8). At the 
endefthesMooddij'aJaafliqrtiMcmplB^i^ 
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at Etham *• in the edge of the wildemc<« " (Ex, xiii. 
20 ; Num. xxxiii. 6). Hm the W^t-Tumeyldt 
was probably left, as it is oiltiviiUeand terminates in 
the iles.'rt. Tlie fii'st possa^je relatiiic; to the jour- 
ney, ailer the mention of the encamping at Etham, 
it this, fltathqr * esmmaad giTfn to Moks : ** Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they tui a [or * re* 
tarn '] and encamp [oj- ' that they encamp again,* 

before Pi-hahiroth, between Jligdol 

and the spa, over against Baidriepbon " (Ex. xiv. 2). 
The rendering ef the A. Y., ** that they turn &m 

encnmp," seem'? to ns the moat probable of those 
we have given. At the end oi the tbiid day's 
march, for each campiag^pkce seems to nark Uie 
close of a day's journey, the Isnwlites encamped by 
the sea. Tlie place ot this l^ist encampment, and 
that of the passage, on the suppositloa that our 
views as to the nios-t proUihle route are connect, 
would be not vciy far from the Pen«politau monu- 
ment. It is here n ccessa ty ta owntion the ar<ru> 
ments for and against the common opinion tliat the 
Israelites passed near the present head of Uie gulf. 
Local tradition is in its favour, but it must be re* 
membered that local tradition in Egypt and the 
neighbouring oonntries, judging from tnc evidence 
of history, is of verf little value. The Muslims 
anpnoee llemphia to have been the city at arhidi 
thePhanwh of the E»dn» nafaied hefbse that event 

occniixfJ. From opposite Memphis a l>roa>l valley 
leads to the Bed Sea. It is in part called the Witdi- 
t-Teeh, or " VeHey of the Wandering." From it 
the traveller reaches the sea beneath the lorty ("leK!- 
et-Takah, which rises on the north and shuts off all 
escape in that direction, excepting by a narrow way 

al'itiL; the sea-shore, wliicli I'haraoh mi^hf have 

occupied, 'i'he sea here is broad and deep, as the 
narrative is genendly held to imply. All the local 
featiuY's seem suited for a threat event. The suppos- 
ition that the Israelites took an upper route, now 
that ofthe MsldEeh canmn, aleiqr w deeert tothe 
north of the elevated tract between Cairo and Suez, 
must be mentioned, although it is less probable titan 
that just noticed, and ofibs theame diffienlties. We 
theref 'le think that the only opinion wamntcrl by 
the nntrative is that already stated, which supiioscs 
tlie possa^ ef the Ma to have leken plaoe near the 
northernmost pnrt of its ancient extension. The 
last cam pint:- place was before Pi-hahiroth. It ap- 
{x>nrs that Mi^dul was behind Pi-hahiroth, and, on 
the other hand, Baal-zephon and the Tliese 
neighbouring places have not bei n identit'ied. From 
Pi-hahiroth the Inadilea cro^ the sea. The 
only points bearinf^ on geotj^itiphy in the account of 
this event are that tlic 6ea w:us divided by an en^it 
wind, whence we may i-easonably infer that it was 
cro^s^ t'rom •west to e.a^t, and that the whoh- 
Kj^yptiaii army peribhed^ wluch shows tlat it 
most have been some milei broad. On the whole 
we may reasonably suppose abont twelve miles as 
the smallest breadth of the sea. 2, A careful ex- 
amination of the narrative of the paasngc of the 
Ked Sea is necestsary to a right underst^in ling of 
the event. WImthe Isradites had deprtexl, Pha- 
i-aoh repented that he had let them go. llie 
strength of Pfaanoh'e amy is not Aarther spedtied 
than by tike etetenent tluit **lie took rix hnadred 

clioseu chariots, and [or ' even all the chariots <.f 
i:]gypt, and captains over ttvery one of them " (Ex. 
xiv.^7). mththiearmy,whidi, evcnifaamaUenet 
waa'nighty in eooipaitoon to the InMUte midtit<id«» 
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encumbered with women, chiMren, antl cattle, Pha- 
raoh overtook the jieople " encamping by the sea " 
(9). When the Israelit^rs saw the oppressor's army 
thi>y were terrifie>l nn<l murmured against Moses, 
Thpn Moses encouraged them, biilding them sec how 
<lod would save them. It seems from the narra- 
tive that Moses did not know at thi.n time how the 
jK-ople would W saved, and spoke only fium a heart 
tull of faith, for we read, " And Tin: LORO said 
unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me ? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward : 
but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine hand 
over the sea, and divide it : and the cliildi-en ot 
Israel shall go on dry [ground] through the midst 
of the sen" (15, 16). That night the two armies, 
the fugitives and the pursuers, were encamj^evl near 
together. IJetwccn tJiem was the ]iillar of the 
cloud, darkness to the Kgj'ptians and a light to the 
Israelites. Perhaps in the camp of Israel the sounds 
of the hostile camp might be heard on the one liand, 
and on the other, the roaring of the sea. But the 
jiillar was a barrier and a sign of deliverance. The 
time w."»s now come for the great decisive miracle 
of the Kxodus. ** And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the i-ea : and the I.OUD caused the sea to 
go [Unck] by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry [land], and the waters were divided. 
And the children of Israel went through the mid>f 
of the sea upon the dry [ground] : and the watei-s 
[were] a wall unto tb-m on their right hand, and 
on their left" ('21, '22, eomp. 2y). The narrative 
distinctly states that a path was made through the 
ten, and that the waters were a wall on either hand. 
The term ** wall " does not apj^ear to oblige us to 
suppose, as many have done, that the sea stood up 
like a cliff on cither side, but shoidd rather be con- 
sidered to mean a Inrrier, as the former idea implies 
a seemingly-needless addition to the miracle, while 
the latter seems to be not discordant with the lan- 
guage of the naiTntive. It was during the night 
that the Israelites crossed, and the F^gyptians fol- 
lowed. In the morning watch, the last third or 
fourth of the night, or the period before sunrise, 
Phanioh's army was in full pursuit in the divided 
sea, and was there mimculonsly troubled, so that 
the Egyptians sought to flee (23-25). Then was 
Moms commanded again to stretch out his hand, 
and the sea returnwl to its strength, and over- 
whelmed the Egj^tions, of whom not one remained 
alive (26-28). In a later passage some particulars 
are mentioned which are not distinctly stated in the 
narrative in Eioilus. The place is indeed a poetical 
one, but its meaning is clear, and we learn from it 
that at the time of the passage of the sea theitf wos 
a storm of rain with thunder and lightning, pei haps 
accompanied by an earthquake (Ps. Ixxvii. l.'>-20). 
.3. The importance of this event in Uiblical history 
is shown by the manner in which it is sjwken of in 
the books of the O. T. written in later times. In 
them it is the chief fact of Jewish history. It may 
be inquireil how it is that there seems to have been 
no record or tradition of this miracle among the 
Egyptians, This question involves that of the time 
in Egyptian history to which this event should be 
astigned. Hie date of the Exodus according to dif- 
ferent chronologen varies more than three hundred 
years ; the dates of the Egyptian dynasties ruling 
during this period of three hundred years vary full 
one hundred. If the lowest date of the beginning 
of the xviiith dynasty be taken and the highest date 
of the Exodus, both which we consider the most 



probable of those which have been ooDjrctnral ia 
the two coses, the Israelites must hare left Efyi< 
in a period of which monuments or other reairdi 
are almost wanting. 

Beed. Under this name we propose tM&iag 
the following Hebrew woixis: — 1. Afftn^H oocnn 
Job xl. 26 (A. V. xli. 2, "hook"*), xl. 12 (A. V 
xli. 20, "caldron"); Is. ix. U (A. V. "rush"). 
The O'jmon is mentioned also as an Egrptixin plant, 
in a sentence similar to the List, in Is. xix. li; 
while from Iviii. 5 we Icam that it liad a peodoloai 
panicle. There can be no doubt that it denotet mme 
aquatic ree«l-like plant, whether of the Nat. ortar 
Cypcraceae or that of Oraminecu. Cehaoa hat argued 
in favour of the Arundo pfiragmUi* ; we are iDdoed 
to adopt his opinion. The Antmh phragmQu (new 
the Phnxgmitis communis), if it does not ooeor ia 
Palestine and Egypt, is represented by a rerydeMfy 
allieii species, viz. the A. isiaca of Deltsle. Tit 
drooping panicle of this plant will answer well t* 
the " bowing down the head " of which Isaidl 
speaks. 2. Gdme, translated '* rush " and " bd- 
rush " by the A. \ without doubt deootn tk» 
celebrated paper-reed of the ancients {Pcffyna M> 
tiiptonm ), a plant of the Sedge fiiimily, Cgpvaotm, 
which formerly was common in some parts ef 
Egypt. The Hebrew word is found four times ia 
the liible (Ex. ii. 3 ; Is. XTiii. 2, xxxr. 7; Job ria. 
1 1). According to Brace the modem Abfmkkm 
use boats made of the papyrus reod. The p^yms 
reed is not now found in Egypt ; it growi, how- 
ever, in .'^jrria. Dr. Hooker saw it on the fauks 
of Lake Tiberias, a few miles north of the town. 
The papyrus plant {Paptjnts <mti(pionm) has an 
angular stem from 3 to 6 (e«t hi^ thoi^ aoca- 
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sionallr it px)ws to the height of 14- fe*t ; it has 
DO leaves ; the Howers are in very small spikeleU, 
which grow on the thread-like flowering bi-aiichlets 
which Ibrtn a butihy crown ta each stem. 3. 'Aj-6th 
is ti-anslated '* pnjwv-iieeJ " in Is. xix. 7, the only 
(Assage where the pi. noun occun ; there is not the 
*Ji<:ht«st authority for this rendering of the A. V. 
** Arvtk," says Kirochi, *• is the name to designate 
pot-herbs and green plants." It probably denotes 
the o|ien gnucy buid on the banks of the Nile. 4. 
Kaiuh, the generic name of a reel of any kind ; it 
occurs in numerous passages of the 0. T., and some- 
times denotes tlie "stalk" of wheat (lien. xli. 5, 
21), or the " branches " of the candlestick (llx. xxv. 
and xxxvii.); in Job xxxi. 22, kanch denotes the 
buae of the arm between the elbow and the shouldrr 
{os humeri). The word is variously rendere<l in the 
A. V. by "stalk," " bmnch," "bone," "calamus," 
"reed." Strand {Flor. Pulaest. gives the 
/bllowing names of the reed plants of Palestine : — 
Sacchanun oj^cmale, Ofpenis ptipyrus {Pajiijrus 
■cmtiijuorwn), C. rotundus and C. escukntus, and 
Aruitdo scriptoria; but uo doubt the species are 
nnn>eTO!is. The Arunth donax, the A. Aovjpti- 
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<ica(f)of BoTtf is common on the banks of the Nile, 
and may perhaps be " the staff of the bruised " 
to which Sennscberib compared the power of %ypt 
(2 K.xviii. 21 ; Ez. sxix. G, 7). The tlnck stem of 
this reed may have been used as widking-staves by 
the ancient Orientals ; perhaps the measuring-reed 
was this plimt ; at present the dry culms of this 
liag* gnus ai-e in much demand for frshiog^rods, &c. 
Some kind of fragrsnt reed is denoted by the word 
UndK (U. xliii. 24 ; Ez. xxrii. 19; Cant. ir. 14), 
or more fully by kineh bdsem^ see Ex. xxx. 23, or 
by kdnch hatlob, Jer. vi. 20 ; which the A. V. 
renders " sweet cane," and " calamus." It was of 
foreign importation (Jer. vi. 20). Some writers 
have sought to identify the kdncA bdsem with the 
Aoarv calamus, the " sweet iedge." Dr. lioyle 
Cos. IX B. 



refers the KiXafios ipa>^oT<K<ff of Dioscorides to a 
s|*ocic8 of Andropo<jon, which lie calls A. calanvis 
aromaticua, a plant of remarkable fragrance, and a 
native of Ccjitnil India. Still th«'re is no necessity 
to ivfcr the klnih boscm or hattoh to the KoiAo^or 
kpufjMTiK6s of Dioscorides; it may be represented 
by Dr. lloyles plant or by the Androjiogon Schocn- 
anthiu, the lemon grass ot" India and Anibia. 

Seelai'ah. One of the children of the province 
who went up with Zerubbabel (t-jsr. ii. 2). In 
Noh. vii. 7 he is cUled Raamiaii, and in 1 Kbd. v. 8 
Kkksaias. 

Bee'IioB. This name occupies the place of 
Bir.VAl in Hzr. ii. 2 (1 Esd. v. 8). 
B«esai'as. The same as Kkelaiaii or Raamiah 

(1 Es-I. V. H). 

Beflner. llie refiner's art was essential to the 
working of the precious metals. It consisted in 
the wjiai-ation of the dross from the pure oit, 
which was etl'ected by reducing the metal to a flui<l 
state by the application of heat, and by the aid of 
solvents, such as alkali (Is. i. 25) or lead (Jer. vi. 
29 y, which, amalgamating with the dross, pcrmitteil 
the extinction of the unadulterated metal. The in- 
btruuifiits iiiniirc<i by the reHner wci'c a crucible or 
furnace, and -a bellows or blow-pipe. The workman 
sat at his work (Mol. iii. 3): he was thus better 
enabktl to watch the process, and let the metal 
run off at the proper momenL 

Eefoge, Cities ot [Cities of Refuge.] 

Beg em. A son of Jahdai (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Beg'em-mel'ech. The names of Sherezer and 
Rejrem-nieledi occur in an obscure passage of Zecha- 
riah (vii. 2). They were sent on behalf of some of 
the captivity to make inquiries at the Temple cnn- 
ceming fastuig. On referring to Zech. vii, 5, the 
expression " the people of the land " seems to indio 
ate that thote who sent to the Temple were not the 
captive Jews in r>abyIon, but those who had it?- 
tumed to their own country ; and this being the 
ca»e it is probable that in ver. 2 " Bethel " is to be 
taken as the subject, " and Bethel, i. e, the inhabit- 
ants of Bethel, sent." From its connexion with 
Sherezer, the name liegcm-melech (lit. *• king's 
friend," comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 33), was probably an 
Assyrian title of office. 

Begion-roond-abont, the (^ wtpixtDpos). In 
the Old Test, it is usttl by the LXX. as the equi- 
valent of the singular Hebivw word haC'Ciccar 
(litcimlly " tlie round"), which seems in its earliest 
occurrences to denote the circle or oasis of cultiva- 
tion in which stood Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
rest of the five " cities of tlie Ciccar " (Gen. liii. 
10, 11, 12, xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3). 
In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3 it denotes the popul- 
ous and rioiiri-shing region which contained the 
towns of Jericlio and its dependencies, in the Jordan 
valley, enclosed in the amphitheatre of the hills of 
QuaranUtna. It is also applied to the district of 
Genncsaret (>Iatt. xir. 35 ; Mark vi. 55 ; Luke vi. 
37, vii. 17). 

Behabi'ah. The only son of Eliezer, the son of 
Mos. s ( 1 Chr. xiiii. 17, xxiv. 21. xxvi. 25). 

Beliob. L The father of Hadadezer king of 
Zobah, whom David smote at the Euphrates (2 Sam. 
viii. 3, 12). — 2. A Levite, or timiily of Levites, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiali (Neh.z. 11). 

Beliob. 1. The northern limit of the exploration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 21). It is s|)ecified as being 
" as men come unto Hamath," i. e. at the com- 
mencement of the territory of that name, by which 
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iu the early hooks of the Bible the great valley 
of Lebanon, the Biha'ah of the proplifts, and the 
Bika'a of the modern Anba, scenu to be roughly 
designated. Thti w ei na to fix the position of Rehob 
not for from TeU el-Kady and Banvis. No 
tiaoo of the name of Rehob or fietiwehob has yet 
Imw mtt with in tlm dirccUoa. Dr. Robinson pi-o- 
pOKS to identify it with Nunin. But this, though 
plaofiibUy Jhw no cotoin baiia. Inmnudi, how> 
erw, as BcUi-ndkob ii dbtinctly stated to hav« bem 

far from Zidoii" (Judg, xviii. 2Sy, it must l>e a 
distinct place ijnom— 2. one of the towu allotted 
to Aahcr (Josh. xlx. 28).--S. Aaher contahied aii> 
other Hehob (Jo-li. x\\. ?>0) ; but the situiuiou of 
thia, like th« foiiner, remains at piweut unknown. 

Sehdte'im, son of 80(00100, hf tho AmmoDite 

priiiivss Nn:uu.\li (l K. x'lv. 21, I'l^, and his suc- 
cessor (1 K. xi. 43). From tiie earliest period of 
Jowidi hiitory we pa««iv« symptoma tint the Mb- 
ftslei-atioii of thf trills was but impt'rf>'<;f!y ce- 
mented. The poweri'ul Ephraim could never brook 
ft poaitton of faiftriority. Whoa Solomon*! ilrong 
h.uiJ was witlxlniwri tlx? crisis ciim«?. noliobtKim 
selected bhechem us the place ot his coronation, pro- 
bably as an act of oonoMtUtt to the Ephraimites, 
and perhaps in .l.-n'ri'iicf" to the suiTiestions of those 
oU and wise oounseliorii of his lather, whose advice 
be afterwards unhappily rejected. The people de- 
mnnded a remission of the «}vere burdens imposed 
by Solomon, and lU-ituUiam promised them an an- 
ewer In three days, during which time he consulted 
first his fiither'-s couns«llors, .iiid then the young 
men '* timi vvtre gruwu up with hiin, iioJ which 
stood before him." Rejecting the advice of the 
elden to concilinte the people at tlio b^^-nnir^ir of 
his reign, he returned as his reply the irMulic bia- 
vado of his contemporaries. Thereupon tomi the 
fonniJabIc son^- (if iiisuri-e< tion, hcnnl once before 
wiieQ the tiiU.s nu;u: clle<i ailer David s return fi-om 
the war with Abcsalom. Rehoboam sent Adoram 
or Adoninun (1 K. iv. 6 ; 2 Sam. xx. 24) to reduce 
the rebels to reason, but he was stoned to cleath by 
them ; whereupon the king and his attendants fled 
to Jenualem. So far all is plain, but there is a 
doubt aa to the part which Jeroboam took in these 
transactions. According to i K. xii. 3 he was 
■mnnwiiwl bj the Ephnuoiitee from £gypt to be 
their apobmuik ut Behobaam's ooraiation, and 
HL-tually made the speech in wliicii a remission of 
burdeat wai> iai|oeet«L But, in umnat oootra* I 
dietion to tins, we raid in Tcr. 30 of the mme \ 
chapter that after the ^uccev^ of the insurrection 
and Kdioboam'e flight, when all Israel heard that : 
JerobOBm was come i^:aiu, they eent and odlid him | 
\uito the coni:ivg:if ion and made him kinp." But 
there is reason to think that ver. 3 has been inter- 1 
poJated. Ob RehoboamNi retnra to JentMlem be | 
assembled an anrjyof 180,000 men from the two 
faithful tribes of Judoh and Benjamin, in the hope 
reconquering Israel. The eRNditleik, beiwerer, 
was forbidden by the prophet ^nemaiiih (1 K. xii. 
24) : still during Hehoboom's lifetime peacetul rela- 
tions between Israel and Judah were never rectored 
(2 Chr. iii. lo; 1 K. xiv. 30). IMioboam now ' 
ofxunied himM.4f iu stieagUieuing the territories ' 
whidi remained to him, by building a nnmber of 
fortressi^ (2 Chr. \\. fUlO). The pure worship ' 
of God wait maiutiUQed in Judah. But Rehoboam 
did not check the introduction of hrathm abenlna- 
tions into hi« cajiitil : the lascivions worship of 
Ashtor«th was allowed to exist by the side ot the , 



true religion, images " were set up, and the wor>t 
immoralities were tolerated (1 K. xiv. 22-24). 
These evils were punished and put down by the 
terrible calamity of an Egyptian invasion. In th* 
'tth year of Rehoboam 's reign the country was bh 
vadcd by a host of Egyptians and other Afncao 
nations under Shishak, numbering 1200 cfaanots. 
GO, 000 cavaliy, and a roiscellaneons multitude ot 
intiuitry. The line of IbrtreMS which pntertii 
Jemaalem to the W. and S. was forced, JcrnMloi 
it elf was token, and Reholxiam hail to parchax u 
iguoniniotts peace by dehrciing upali tiie tnanuw 
with wbidi Solomon bad adorned the 1cm|ile tad 
julace, iucludin;; his pildt-n thields, 200 of the 
larger, and 300 of the snaaller aze (1 K. s, 16,17). 
Shiahak's eoooees is oomaMmomted by ieal|itam 
discovered by Champdlion on the outside of tie 
great temnle at Karuak, where among a kog jut 
of captnrM towns and pmvtooca ooem* the nmt 
Mil hi Judah (kmirl.m of Judah). After thi* 
%waX. humiliation the moral oouditioa <d Jadw 
seema to baT» improved (9Chr. siL 13), aad ti» 
re>t of lu'hoboam's life to have lioen unmarked by 
any events of importance. He died B.C. Ri^rr 
a rdgn of 17 years, bavinf; aaceadtf the tbrcie 
B.C. '.I?.", at the a-.- of 41 (1 K. xiv. 21 ; 2 Chr. 111. 
13). Ik had lb wjvis, OU u»ucubines, 2S mu, 
and 60 daughters. 

Belioboth. The third of the series of wdl^ <iu$ 
by Isnac (Gen. xxvi. 22). Tlie position of Gersr 
has not be«n definitely ascertained, but it neeou to 
have l.iin a few miles to the S. of C,nzi\ aiiJ i.'sdy 
due E. ol B«fn»lu'l*i. A U'aJy JCuhaiU/i, ca-t^- 
ing the ruins of a iow a of i\w same name, with a 
larj^e well, is rrosst^l bv the road from fHum oi-.V' ^L' 
to iltbiou, by whicii Palestine is tntejvd o th* 
South. It li^ about 20 miles S.W. of Bir a-Si^ 
and more than that di^tmce S. of the most pFobskk 
MtuaUou of Geiiu-. it therefore seems unsafe WTtk" 
out further proof to identify it with Rehoboth. 

Baliobotli, the Citj. One of the four otis 
built by Asshur, or by Nimrod in Asshnr, aoearf* 
ing as thisditticult passage is tran^ilated (Gen. z. II ■ 
Nothing certain is known of its position. A* 
name of RoAaM is still attached to two yJsMs ia 
the region of the ancient Mest^tomia. Tiv y ' 
the one on the western and the other on the eastern 
bank of tite En)>hnite3, a ftw raflea bdew tiki e>a> 
lliienco of the A'huhur. V>oth arc s;iid to c<*i-i a 
extensive aodent i-emains* Thi^ on the cast«n 
hank bears Ae affix of moiBI or royal, and tUi 
Bunsen !Bd>elicerk) and K.alisch (Genesis, ^2C\^ 
pose as the reureiciitative of Rehoboth. Its di»t3tiot 
from KM'Skmyhat and NimrAd (oearlf SOO 
mili^) is perhaps an obstacle to this idenliticili'ia. 
Sir H. Rawlinaon snmsts Setemij/ah in the imaei* 
iate neighbombood of Kabdi. 

Se hoboth by the Biver. The city of a certain 
Saul or Shaul, one of the early kings of the 
Edomftea (Geo. xxxvi. 37 ; 1 Chr. i 48). The 
atlit, the river,** fixes the situation of Rehe^^ 
m on tha EuphnUa. The name atill rsnaiiu at> 
tached to two i^iets 00 the Euphrates ; the cot, 
• ;r:i| H' RahaMi, on the riv'ht liank, eight tnil«» 
below the'j unction of Use AVwiir, and abont tJu* 
miles west of the river, the other four or fire mi^ 
further down on the left Umk. The latter is •* 
to be caUed Jtahabch-uioHk, i.e. " royal, " and > oB 
this gitnud identified by the Jewidi conuMMacs 
witli the city of Saul. 

BalMim. h One of the " chiUien of Ibe pt* 
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vinoe" "who w«ot up from Babjloa with Zerub- 
iMbd (Ext. if. "Rdrain the diiinMllor'* 

(Exr. iT. 8, 9, 17, 23). lie w.is perhaps a kind of 
iMttteoant-goTcmor ot' the provioce uooer tbe king 
of Persia, holding apparently th« samo office aa j 
Tatnai, who is descriln-il in tzv. v. G as taking part 
to a aimilar inmaacUoQ, and ia there called " the 
this lida tin riv«r."— S. A Lerite of 
tlie family of Baiii, who assisted in rebuilding' iho 
walla of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 17).>-4. One of the 
ddef of the people, who signed th« corcnaiit with 
?v. html all (Neh. x. 25}.— 5. A priestly family, nr 
the bead of a nriestlj house, who wait up with 
ZflrnUwbel (K«h. sfL S). 

Be'L A j>nnor: iiifntionM Hn 1 K. i. S only') .is 
having reniaiiied tirm to David's c&use when Adoni'- 
jdi hMM. JmrnoB states that he is the tame 
with "Hiram the Zairito," i". t'. Ini the Jarite. 
Ewold suggests that Kei ii> iil«>atical with Raddai. 

Bdii, Maeys, from the Latin renes. In 
the atifient system of physiology the kidneys were 
believed to he the seat of desire and longing, 
which accounts for thar otlcn being coupled with 
the heart (Flk vit. 9, m'u 2; Jcr. si. 20, xvii. 
10, &c.). 

B^k'em. 1. One of the five kings or chieftains 
of Midian slain by the IsradiU-s (Num. sxri. 8 ; 
Josh, liii. 21).— 2. One of tlic lour sons of H. bron, 
and father of Shammai (1 Chr. ii. 43, 44 ). 

Bek'em. One of the towns of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). No ont; ha.*» attempted 
to identifj it with any eibtiog site. But may 
there not be a trace of the name in Ain Karim, the 
well-known spring west of Jerusalem ? 

Bemali'ah. The fathor of Pekah, captain of 
Pekahiah king of Israel, who slew hia master and 
usurped his throne (2 K. xy. 25-37, xvi. 1, 5; 
2 Chr. xxriil. 6 ; Is. rii. 1-9, riii. 6 . 

Srai'eth. One of the towns of Issadar (Josh, 
nx. 21). It is probably (though not certainly) a 
distinct place from the Ramotii of 1 Chr. vi, 73, 
A place bearing the name of Ramch is found on the 
west of the trade from Samaria to /min, about 
fi mill's X. of the former iiad 9 S.W. of the latter. 
But it appeani to be too iar sooth to be within the 
territary w Issndliar. 

Sem'mon. A town in the allotment ('f Piineon 
(Josh. xiz. 7) J elsewiiere accurateljr girea in tbe 
A. v. M RnfMOR. 

Bem'mon-Keth'oar. A plaw wht. h formed one 
of the landmarks of the eastern boundary of the 
territory of Zebulim (Josh. nx. 13 only). Methoar 
do« not really form a part of the nnm<^ ; hut should 
be translated (as in the margin of the A. Y.) — 
'*R.whiohreMdiestoNeah." This RhninoD does not 
appear to have biown to Eusebiusand Jerome, 
but it 13 mentioned by the early traveller Parchi, 
who says tliat it is c^led Rumaneh« iBil slaiiils an 
hour south of Sepphoris. If for jsouth we rpad 
aorth, this is in d«»« agreement with the state- 
ments of r>r. Robinson and Mr, Van de Vehie, who 
plao? Rummanch on the S. border of the Plain of 
Bnttmif, 3 miles N.N.E. of Seffurieh, It is dilh- 
cult, however, to see how tfab oea hftT* been «d the 

ewtf^ni 1iom:f5:irv "f /ebultm. 

Bemph&u (^Acts vii. 43); and Cbiun i Aio. v. 
26) have been supposed to be names of an idol 
worshipped by the Isr.ic1ites in the wilderness, but 
seem to be the names of two idols. Much diffi- 
enltiy has been oiecMiMud this correspondmg 
m e a gm n of two wnii lo whoUjr difltetnt is 
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•ound. Tbe most reasonable opinion seemed to be 
that Chion was a Hebrew or Semitic name, and 
Remphan an Egyptian equivalent substituted by tho 
LXX. The fonner, rendered Saturn in the Syr., 
was ooroparal with the Arab, and Pers. kniic&n^ 
•'the planet Saturn." Ecyptology has, however, 
shown that this is not the true explnnation. Among 
the foreign dlTinitfes woridiipped in Kgypt. two, the 
gixl KF.NPU. f>eihai>s pronounced KKMPU, and the 
goddess K£X, occur together. Besides those di- 
▼initiM rep r aiarted on nKnntnents of Kgypt 

which hare EgJ'ptian forms or nann'>, or both, 
others hare foreign forms or uame$» or both. Of 
the latter, some appear to hare been introdtioed at 

a very remote age. This U certainly the case with 
the principal divinity of Memphis, Ptah, the Egyp- 
tian HephaestiiB. The fbndgn diTinities that seem 
to be of later introduction are not found throijchout 
tlie religious records, but only in single tablets, or 
are oth^ise very rarely mentioned, sod two oat 
of their four names are immediately recopnised to be 
non-Effyptian. They are KEN PU, and the goddesses 
KEN,^ .\NTA, .and ASTARTA. The first and 
second of ihesi have foreign forms ; th(> tliiM and 
fouith have Egyptian forms: there would therefore 
seem to be an o^erialty foreign dianwtar albottt the 
former two. 

liKSPU, prouounced Rkmpc (?), is represented 
as an Asiatic, with the full heud end apparently 
the general tyiw of face j^ven on the monumTOtn 
to most iiatioiii east of Egypt, and tu the KEDU or 
Libyans. This tp^ is evidently that of the 8be> 
mitp^. \Vn hair is bound with a Hllet, which is 
ornamented in front with the head of an antelope. 
KEN is represented perfeotfyaakedt holding in both 
hands com, and staadiog upon a lion. She is also 
called KETESH. AN ATA appears to be Analtis. 
ASTARTA is of course the Ashtoreth of Canaan. 
We hare no doe to the esMt time of the intro> 
ductioo of these dirhiitiei into Egypt, nor, except 
in one c.w, to any particular plan-s of their wor- 
ship. Their names occur as wly as the period of 
the xriiith and rixtii dynasties, and it is therefore 
not iniprolxible that they weie iutiwlucel by the 
Shefdiezds. As to RENFU and KEN we can onhr 
offer a ooB^tctnre. They ooeur together, and KEN 
is A form of tlie Syrian goddess, ami al^'^ bears some 
relation to the Egyptian god of productireness, 
KHISM. Their •rmilarity to Baal and Ashtoreth 
seems strong. 'Ili - naki-d gtxJJess KFN would 
suggest such worship as that of the Babylonian 
Mylltta, bat the thoroughly Shemite appearance of 
RENPU is rather in favour of an Aral» so n- p. The 
menUon of CHIUN or REMPHAN as worihjpped 
in the desert shows that this idolatry was, in put 
at h'iust, that of foreigners, ar.d .1, ubt of those 
settled iu Lower l^ypt. We can now endeavour to 
explain tbe passages in which Chiun and Remphnn 
occur. The Masoretic text of Amos r. 2C reads 
thus : — " iiut ye bore the tent [or ' tabernacle '] 
of yoor king and Chion yoor images, the star 
of your gods [or 'your god'], which ye made 
for yourselves. In the LXX. we tind itmark- 
ahle dlAnnees: it reads: Kol AMA4/9erc r^v 
irxTji'}}!- ro" MoX&x* tiffrpov rov 9tov 

O/xwv Poitpaf, Tobs rinws avriv ots iTroi-fiaoTf 
iavTois. The Vulg. agrees with tbe Masoietic 
text in the order of the clauses, though omittil^ 
Chiun or Remphao. A slight change ia the Hdnw 
would enable us to reed Molech (Malcam or Milcom) 
iastitti of ''your Ung." £ej«iid this it is es* 
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tranel/ diliicult to explain the differences. The 
Mbrtittition of ItemfilHai or Bephan for Chian bas 

been explainei^ snpfiosing that the LXX. |-end 
*^ for D ia the Hebrew. The tent or tiiberaucle ot 
Molodi it iuppoMd bjr Geaenioi to have been nn 
iictual tent, and hi' cntnprire<! the ericrtvi) Upd I'f tht 
C.irtha^iiiians. Uut then- is soin>' tlitliciilty in the 
idra thnt the bnwHtW cnni^^l about s<.i Lu-ge an 
ohii'ct for the purprise of idolatry, ntiil it scciiis 
more iikely that it was a small model ol' a kugcr 
tvnt or shrine. The rentling Molech appears pi^e- 
I'eniMe to ** vmtr kini;." It U perhajHi worthy 
of note tluit there u reason for sup|>obiug that 
!3flol«H7h was a nam* of the planai &tui-ii, and 
that this planet was evidently supposed by the 
ancient translators to be intended for Chitin and 
Reniphnn. The correspondence of Itemphan or 
Raiphon to Chiun is extremely remarkable, and 
can, we think, only be accounted for by the 8up> 
position that the LXX. translator or translators of 
tlie prophet had Kgyptian knowledge, and being thus 
nei|tunnted with the aildent joint worship of Ken 
ttiul I;*'!!]'!!, substituted the latter fur tho fomier, 
as they may bare been unwiUing to repeat the 
name of a forrign Vmna. From the maoner in 
whi< h it i.s in-'iitionovl we may ccnjtx-tiiro that the 
star of Kcm^hao was of the aame character as the 
tabenwde ot Moledi, tn object eonneetad with folae 

worship rnlhcr tliiui an inm^c cf a fi\\so. ^cxl. 

Bc^'mL Son of Shemaiah, the tirstbom of 
Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxri. 7). 

Ea'phah. A son of Ephnian *b<<^ aaoBitor of 
Jo»liU4 (I Chr. vii. 25). 

Btpluii'tlL L The sons of Rnhaiah appear 
amon^ thi^ descendants of Zerubbaoel in 1 Chr. 
iii. 21.— 2. A Simeonite chieftain in the reign of 
Hexekiah (1 Chr. W, Son of Tda, the son 

of K'Cichar (1 Chr. vii. 2").— 4. Son of Bincn, and 
defendant of ."»aiil (1 Chr. ix. 43).— ft. The son of 
Hur, and raler of n poatton of JcnMnkm (Kch. 

iii. 0 . 
Rephaim, [Giants.] 

Roph'aim, the Yalley of, 2 .Sam. v. 18, 22, 

xxiii. l;J ; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv, 9 ; Is. xrii. T). Also 
in Josh. XT. 8, and xviii. IC, where it is translated 
in the A. V. <*|]it vnllej of the giantn." A spot 
which was the ?mie of «tomo of I>:ivi(l'.s most re- 
markable adventuvisi. He twice feutount«(Ted the 
Phili.stines there, and intlictcd a destruction on them 
and on their idols so signal that it gare the place a 
new name. It was probubly during the former of 
th>'S4- t\vi> contests that the incident of the water of 
Bethlehem (2 Sim. xxiii. 13, kc) occurred. The 
''hold" (ver. 14) in which Darid found himself, 
seems (though it is not clear) to Lire been the cave 
of Adullam. This narrative Mema to inplj that 
the vallejr Rephafm was near B«0i1diein. Jose- 
phus mentions it as " the valloy whii h rxtciuls "^trom 
Jeniiialem) to the city of Bethlehem." Sinoe the 
latter part of the 16tti cat. the name has fcem at- 
tached to the uplaml plain whi< h st i . tohes .'«iith of 
Jerusalem, and is crossed by the road to Bethlehem 
—the el BWah of the modem Arabi. Bat this, 
thoii>,'h ajipropriate enough as r^ards its proximity 
to Bethlehem, does not answer at all to the meaning 
of the Hebrew word Emek^ which appears always 
to d(»sicnatc an incla-Msd valley, Dfver an oj>i'n up- 
land piuiis like that in question. A position K.W. 
of the city is adopted by FQnt, apparently on the 
irroTii,,! ,,f the terms of .Tosh. xr. 8 and xviii. 16. : 
And lobler, m his last investigationi^ ooacluiTcly j 
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a>lopts the Wcuiy Dir Janin, The raUey appears 
to derive its name from the aodcBt natiott of the 

IJephaim. It may be a tra v> nf m earlr sHtlenxrr.t 
ol tiieirs, possibly after they wei-e driven tiom tiatar 
oiiginal sents cMi of the Jmdaii by ChedoriaoDief 

(nm. \iv. .'1. 

Soph idim. Ex. xvii. 1,8; xix. 2. The u-um 
means "i-ests" or "stays;" the place lies in the 
mareh of the Israelites from Egypt to s:u.ii. lu 
Aite i« unknown. Lepsius' view ij> thai Mount 
Serf nil is the true Horeb, and that liephidim as 
Wadi/ Frirm. This wouU account for the ej- 
pectation of (iaditig water here, which, however, 
from f.oine iiitexplained cause failed, in Ex. zvn.6, 
" the rock in Horeb " is named as the soaree of ths 
water miraculoiiidy supplied. On the other hand, 
the hmguage used Ex, xix. 1, 2, seems prec&e, as 
regard.4 the ]x>int that the journey from Bephifini 
to ."Ninai was a distinct stage. The name Horeb is 
by liobinson taken to mean an extended range or 
region, some part of which was near to Rephidinw 
which he phMxs at Wadtf Sheikh, ranninf from 
N.E. to aw., on the W. side of Gdfl Furtia, op- 
nosite the noitheni £Me of the modon Uoreb. it 
joins the Waitj Feiran, The teet spot of Rolwi- 
son's Ilephidim is a ilt file in the <\ij^ Sh- \ih vtited 
and described by Burckhordt as at about tire houis' 
ifistanoe from where it issnes from the pfaun Et 
7?i//i'7i, nanowiiig between abrnjit cliffs of I'l.wkeoed 
granite to about 40 feet in width. Here is aL>o the 
tf«ditional '«Se«t of Mosest" The fertility and 
licliness of the WWi/ Fi lran a*rount, .i> ^fiii!-y 
thinks, for the Amalekites* struggle to retain p^*^ 
session against those wliom they Tiewed as in* 
tnisive acsrresior.-. Thi?* view wvm? tn rrf^* tSe 
lai^gest amount of possible conditions for a site of 
Sinai. 

Set'en is menUoncd only in <^en. x. 12, where it 
is said to have been one of the ctlk^a built by 
Aashar, and to liave L-iin *^bet\cecn Nineveh nn-i 
Calah." Many wiitoi-s liaveW-n incIiiK^l to i'fmtiiy 
it with the llebina or iihesaena of the byzantaie 
authoi-s, and of Ptolemy, which is most proMUy the 
mo-iern J^i's-iA-mn. There are no gronnei^, bow- 
ever, for this iJeutilicaliou, except tlic ^iiuilainty of 
name. A for more probable conjecture w*as that of 
liochart, who fiuiul Resen in the Laris>.i of Xeno- 
phon, which is moit certainly the mtKiem Simrvd. 
As, howerar, the Nimnid ruins seem really to le. 
pi^nt Calah, while those oppoisite Mosul are the 
ivmaias of Nineveh, we must look for Keaeo in the 
tract lying between these two sites. Assyrian le- 
mains of some considerable extent are found in tiiis 
situation, near the modem village of Sektrnh/*^ and 
it is perhaps the mo*t probable conjecture that the* 
represent the Reaen of Genesta. The later Jews 
ajipear to have identified Resen with the /TsM* 

Beah'eph. A son of £j>hi«im and brother of 
Rephah (1 Chr.rii.25). 

Be'u. .*N)n of Peleg, in the line of Abraham's 
ancestors (Gen. zi. 18, 19, 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. i. 25). 

tmihUL 3mAf* fintbon child (Gen. xdz. 3'2\ 
the sou i»f Leah, apparently not bom til! an i.n- 
usoal interval had elapsed aftu' the marriage 
The notices of the patriarch Rraben In the Book 
of Genesis ami the early Jewiih tnilitionil liter- 
ature are unusually frequent, and on the whole 
giTe a foToonUe view of Us dispositioo. To him, 
atil him alone, the pr-^ -n-ation of Jo><>ith'> ll/<? ap- 
peals to have been due. His anguish at the di».<p> 
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pi?nnince of his brolh<*r, antl the fni?tmtion of his 
kiiuily artifioe for ddirering him ((ieu. xxxvii. 22), 
his raeolfeetioii of the minute details of the piunful 
u»M nuiny ycnrt afterwrnii!> (xlii. 22), hi« differ to 
take ih« sole respoo&ibiliiy of the safety of the bi o- 
ther who had succeeded to Joieph'e place in the 
>hmilr (xlii. 37), all testify to n warm and (for 
those rough tiroes; a kiudly imturr. Of the re- 
pulfiTe crime which mars his history, and which 
turned the blessing of hi^^ 'iTinr father into :\ curse 
— hw adulterous connexion with Biihah — we know 
fmm the Scriptures only the ftct (Gen. xxxr. 22). 
These traits, blight as they are, nrc those of :in 
ardent, impetnous, unbalanced, but not vingenerous 
nature ; not craAy and crael, as wen- Simeon and 
I^vi, but rather, to use the metaphor of the dying 
patriard), boiling up like a vessel of water ovei the 
rnptd wood*Hrc of the nomad tent, andaiqnidily 
siitjdiding into apathy when the fuel was with- 
drawn. At the time of the migration into Kgypt 
Keuben's sons woe foor (Gen. xlvi. 9 ; 1 Chr. t. 3). 
From them spmn;^ the chief fiunilies of the tribe 
(Num. xxri. 5-11). The oeoeai at Mount Sinai 
(Num. i. 20, 21, ii. 11) shows that at the Exodas 
tho numbers of the tribe were 46,500 men above 
twenty years of age, and fit for actiTe wulike son 
vice. During the jounicy through the wildfrness 
the pocitioQ of Reuben was on the south akie of the 
Taheraade. The ''camp** which went wider Ms 
n.mio was formed of his own triW, that of Simeon 
a 1x1 < ind. The Reubenites, like their relatires and 
Dt-ighViottn on the journey, the (^ites, had main- 
taine-i throut;h the march to Canaan, the ancient 
callinir of their forelitthera. Their cattle aooom- 
ranied therein tMr flight from Egypt (Ex, di. 38). 
Jt followeil natiiniJIv th.-\t when tlie nation ariive^! 
on the open downs east of the Jordan, the three 
tiitm of Renbott, Gad, and ttw hdf of HuuMseh, 
5hould prefer a rp<pifc<t to thn'r leader to W allowe t 
to remain in a^lace so perfectly suited to their 
requirements. Tht part sdected by Reaben had 
at that date the spxia! name of " the Mi>hor," 
with reference possibly to its evenness. Under its 
modem name of the Betka it b still esteemed be- 
yond all others ^r thr^ Arab sheejunastei-s, Aooord- 
in^ly, when tiie liuubeniles and their fellows approach 
Alosot with their reqiicit» bis main objecUon is that 
by what they propose they will di»to'irac;e the 
hearts of the children of Israel from going over 
Jordan into the land which Jehovah had given 
them ''Num. xxxii. 7). It is only on thtir undei- 
ttikiiig to tulul tiieir part in the conquest of the 
western country, the land of Canaan proper, and 
thus s.itisfying him that their proposal wa-^ inDumlM 
in no selfish desire to escai>c a tuU i>liar« ot' the 
<iifKculties of the conquest, that Moses will consent 
to their proposal. From this time it seems ns if a 
liar, not only the material one of distance, and of 
the intervening river and monntiin-wnll, but also 
of difference ia feeling and habits, gradually grew 
tip more snbstantially between the Eastern and 
Western tribes. The first act of the former after 
the completion of the conquest, and oiler they had 
taken part in the solemn ceremonial in the Valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, shows how wide a gap 
already existed between their ideas and those of the 
Western tribes. The pile of stones which they 

f j'l fi'il on the we.sti ni bank of the JonJau to mirk 

their boundary was erected in aoooi^uce with tlte 
uoalteraUe habit* of Bedouin tribes both belbre and 
sinos. It was an act identical with that in which 
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I.nban and Jacob entered at jKirtlnr:, with that 
whicli IS constantly performed by the Jiedouins of 
the present day. But If the Israelites west of 
.Ionian, who weiT fa^t relinqui«shlnj their iK>iinJ 
luibits and feelings lor those of tcoie settled per- 
manent life, this act %ras completelj mlsondeistood, 
anil wa^ constmeil into an attempt to set up « 
rival aluvr to that of the Sacred Tent. Ho judge, 
no prophet, no liero of the tribe tf Reuben b 
handol down to «■«. In the duT PTtreTTtitv of their 
brethren in the north iimier LHfburah axid I5ar;ik, 
they contented themselves with debating the netvs 
amongst the streams of the Mishor ; the distant dis- 
tress of his brethren could not move Heub«»n. he 
lingered among his sheepfolds and piif'erre<i tlw 
shepherd's pipe and the bleat inc of the Hinks, to 
the clamour of the trunn»et and the turmoil ot 
battle. His iadiTidnaUty fades more rapidly than 
Gad's. No person, no incident, is recorde<l, t.< jd.ice 
Reuben before va in any distincter ibi-m than as a 
member of the community (if community it can be 
called) of **the Reabenites. tlie Gadites and the 
hatf-tribe of Hanssseii** (1 Chr. xii. 37). Thus 
remote from the central seat of the national govern- 
ment and of tha national religioo, it is not to be 
w on d eidl at that Reuben telinqoished the faith of 
Jehovah. The last historical notice which we pos- 
sess of them, while it records this iMAt records also 
as Its natural consequence that tha Rtnhoiittt and 

Cadites, and the halt-trit>o of ManaSSdlWOTS Carried 
ofi' by Pul and Tiglath-Piloser. 

Bno'tL L One of the seiu ^feau, by his wife 
Bashemnth, sister of Ishmael (Hen. ixwi. +, 10, 1,'., 
17 } 1 Chr. i. Hit 37).— 2. One of the names of 
HoBsaT father-in-law (Ex. ii. 18) ; the same wUch, 
through i n < to the LXX. fonn, is given in 
another piuauge of the A. V. IUguel.— 8. Fatlier 
of Eliasapb, the leader of tba tribe of Gad, at the 
'iTTir ( f the census at Sinai (Num. ii. 14).— 4» A 
Benj imite, ancestor of Elah (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

Bd'omali. The ooncnbme of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother (Hen. xxii. 24). 

BerelatioA of St John. The following suljectji 
in connexion with this book seem to have the chief 
claim for a phu e in tliis artide: — A. CANONTCAf, 

AtTuoniTr AND AuTiioRsiiir. B. Tjme a.vd 
Place op WRtmro. C. LAirauMv. D. Bra- 

TOIIY OP IXTr:itI HHTATTOK, A. CaNONTCAI, 

Authority and AuTiiotUiHip. — The question as 
to the canonical authority of the Revelation re- 
solves itself into a qttestion of anthoi-ship. Was 
St. John the Apostle and Kvangelist the writer ot 
the Revelation ? This question was first mooted by 
Dionysius of Alexandria. The donbt which he 
modestly suggeste«l has been cuafidentiy pi iKlaimeil 
in modern times by Luther, and widely ibtlu-e l 
through his influence. But the general btli-f . t' 
the mass of Christians in all agc^has been ia ikvour 
of St. John's authority. The evidence adduced in 
support of that belief ixmsista of (1) the nsscttions 
of the author, and (2) historical tradition. ( 1 ) The 
author's description of himself in tlie 1st and 22nd 
chapters is certainly equivalent to an assertion that 
be is the Apostle, (a) He names himsseif dimply 
John, without prefix or addition. He is also de- 
scribed as {b) a servant of Christ, (c) one who had 
borne testimony as an eye-witness of the word of 
<i'ikI and of the testimony of rini--t — terms wliich 
weie surely designed to ideutify him with the 
writer of tm Tcncs John vol 3r», i. 14, and 1 Mai 
i. 2. Heis(d)hiPktmosforthewoniofOod8od 
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the testimony of .T«us Christ. TTo il > (c) a 
ieilow-«uflercr with those whom he a^lvliesACs, aud 
(f) tilt autlMiiMd duuuid of tfa* mott £nct and 
important cotnmtinitvntion that wt\s ever made to 
tlie seven churdies of A&ia, uf which churches John 
th« Apostle was at that time the apiritual governor 
and teacliei. Ijwtly {g) the writer was a f.llow- 
tKrvant ol angels and a brother of prophets. All 
thCM marks are found united together in the Apostle 
John, ntid ill him .iloiie of alt hi.-torica] persona. 
A caaJid reader of tlie lievelatiou, if previously 
loqoaint('<l with St John's other writings and life, 
must int \ itil'ly (oncUiJt^ tLnt (he writer intended 
to U- lioitilied witii i>l. John. It is strange to sec 
so nlile a critic as Liicke meeting this conclusion 
with the conjecture that some Asiatic disciple and 
iiamrsake of the Apostle may have written the book 
in the course of some missionary labours or some 
time of sacred reUremeDi in Patntos. Unless we 
are prepared to eive up the veracity and divine 
origin of the whole book, and to treat the writer's 
•oooant of hisuelf M amen fiction of « poet trjing 
to cover his own insignificane* with an boooiitM 
name, we must aooept that description a.s a plain 
stateme&t of fiKt, equally ci-edible with tiie re»t of 
tlio liook. Mid 1b lunTn<iny with the sim[>le, honest, 
trutliful character which is statn[>cd on the face of 
the whole nanmtive. Besides this dii«ct asMrtioo 
of St. John's anthiNvhifi, thsra k «lso an hnplicattott 
of it l unr.ini; thi .>u:,'h the book. Generally, the in- 
stinct of &iogle-miiMied, pat)«it» faithful students 
has M them to mociuse not memty th« same 
Spirit as the ^.mr^e of this and other Ixmks of Holy 
Scriptue, but also the some pecultarlj-fonncd 
homan instrameot employed bolli in prodndng 
this book and the fnuith Gosjk-I, and in s[ieaking 
the characteristic words and performing the clta> 
taeteristic acti<»is recorded or St. John. (iS) To 
cnu- to tlic historical testimonies in favour of St. 
John's aiitlHn>':iip. (o) Justin Martyr, circ. 150 
A«i>., aay^ :— " A man among us whoM name was 
John, one uf tli.- Apr.'^fl.K of ChriNt, in a revelaticm 
which was nude U> lain, prophesied that the be- 
lievers in our Christ shall live a thoimnd ftum in 
Jerumlcm. i t) The author ot' the Mumtoriaii Krn<:- 
meiit, circ. 170 A.O., speaks of St. John as ti»e 
writer of tho Apocaljpsa. (e) Melrto of Saidis, 
ciie. 170 A.D., wrote a ti-patise on the Revelation 
ot Juhii. Eusebias i //. A', iv. 2fi) nieutions this 
anions; the books of M. lito w liich had come to his 
knowledge; and it may he prestiiii'Ni tiiat he f.nn>l 
110 doubt as to ;St, Jului's authorship in tlit: lif f.k <A' 
this ancient Asiatic bishop. (<#) Tbeophilus, l.islmp 
of Antioch (circ. 180), in a mntrovcrsy with Ilerroo- 
jcncs, quot4"8 pns&ages out of the Revoktioo of John. 
(e) Irenaeus (circ. 19'>), apparently never having 
heard a sugviestion of any oflx r author than the 
Apostle, often quotes the Revelatioa as tiie worli of 
John. The testimony of Irenaeus as to the author- 
ship of KeveiatioQ is perhaps moie important than 
tiiat of any other writer, {f) Apollonius (cire. 
200) of Kphe8us(?), in controTemy with the Mon- 
tanists of Fhrygta, quoted pnxKages out of the h'e- 
Telation of John, and narrated a mii-acle wrought by 
John at Ephe> i:^, -/ . ('lenient of Alexandria (ciix*. 
200) quot<» the book as the Kerelation of John, 
and as the work of an Apostle. (A) Tertullian 
(A.r>. "JuT), in at least one place, quotes by name 
" the Apostle John in the Apocalypse." (i) Hip- 
poljtus (die. 230) is said, in the inacripUon on his 
itatue at Bomc^ to have oompooed an apologjr for 
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tlie Ajx>o;ilypse and Gospel of St, John the Ap".^t!?. 
xj) Origen (circ. 2^), in his Commentary on 
John, quoted by Boa^us {H. E. tL 25), says of 
the AjHistle, " he wrote also the Bevelation.^' Th? 
testimonies of later writers, in the third and lourtli 
oeoturias, in ftrour of St. John's authonhip of the 
Revelation, are equally distinct and far more ntrinrr- 
uus. All tlie foregoing writers, testifying that Ibe 
book came from an Apostle, believed that it was a 
pait of Holy Scripture. It is also qiiot^'i haviof 
GUionical auUiority by l*apiiu», Cjpriaii, aud m %h.t 
Epistle from the churches of Lyons and VieniK, 
A.D. 177. It was ahnitted into the li>t of th* 
Third Council of Carthage, A.D. 397. Such ls toe 
evidence in favour of St. J<3lin's authorship and of 
the canonical authority of this book. The fellow 
ing facts must be weighed on the other side. 
Marcion, who regarded all the Apostles exoept St. 
Paul as corrupters of the truth, rejected the 
Apocalypse and all other books of the N. T. whkh 
were not written by St, Paul. The Alogi.an obsccre 
sectt ciroa 180 A.Dii, ngected the Berebtion, myiaf 
it was the work, not of Jf^ hat of Cegrinthna. 
I>itt the testimony which is considered the most im* 
portant of all iaanciMit times af^ainit the fiardatMn 
is contained in a Augment of Dionyalna of A fenu n Ma , 

circa 240 A.I>.,the most influential aiid perhnp? tin; 
ablest bishop in that age. The principal points in 
it at« these t—DionyihistmlifieB that aomewritHs 

before hitn alt<>f:ether re{>uJiated the Rerilati. n as 
a forgoy of C'eriuthus ; many brethren, however, 
prized It Yery highly, and DIoBjnrfne weald not 
I > • nture to reje<-t it, but received it in fiuti \< c-n- 
tainiug things too deq> and too sublime for his 
onderrtandinf . He woaM not 007 that John UaA 
was the writer, mw it is not known that he was 
in Asia. He supposes it must be the woHs of some 
John who lived In A^ To fUa attest, and na 
further, Dionysius is a witness against Ft. .T hn'i 
authorship. A weightier difficulty arises trom the 
fact that the Revelation is one of the hooks wludh 
are ah^ent from the ancient Pe^shito vcr?if.n. £us^ 
bins is remarkably sparing in his quotations ffom 
the ^Revelation of John," and the nnecitrinty cf 
hi^ opinion about it is be-t h r.-n his slji?eni«il 
in that " it is likely that tue iCeveiatiuo was seen 
hy the aeeond Jidm (the Ephwain pwehyt e r ) , if 
any one is nnwilling to believe that it wn^ s-pi 
by th€ Apostle." Jerome states that tnt iiitek 
Churches felt, with respect to the Reveblion, a 
.similar doubt to fliat of the T-;itiii< re^pecting the 
Kpistlc to the Hebrews. B. TutK a.sd Place or 
Wiurnio,— The date of the Reveblion m given by 
tli<' trrrat majority of critics as A.D. 9.^y7. The 
u eighty testimony of Irenaeus is almost sutllciest 
to prevent any otiier ooBdndoB. lie Bays: *lt 
^i.r. the Revelation) w«? seen no very Inn? lime 
ago, bat idmo5t in our own generatii.in, at tae clo«e 
of Domitian's reign." Eusebius also reconU that, in 
Xh- ]^eI>.rnt^on under Domitian, John the A|)o»tie 
;uid i^vaiijfelist was banished to the iiland Patmos 
for his testimony of tlie divine woixl. There is no 
mention in any writer of the first three c*«turie* 
of any other time or place. Uasupported by any 
historical evidence, some commentator have put 
foith the conjecture that the Kevdatitai was writttas 
a? ear ly as the time of Kero. This is shnply their 
inference from the stvie and content> of the book. 
It has been infamd from i. 2, 9, 10, that the fie- 
vdation wae wrttttn hi Bpbenis» hmnedjatdy nflw 
the Apoatkre retum from FMnoa. Bat the itjla 
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Id which the messages to the seren Cbui-cbes are tle- 
jiTvrad nther suggests theaotkm that tlw book was 

writUn m Patmi.s. C. LaKGUAOB. — The doubt 
first soggested bj Harenberg, whether the Be?eU- 
tioil WW writtai in Aimmaie, has met willi litib or 

no reception. The silence nf nil aiicinit wnl<Ts 
to my Aramaic ori^aal is alone a lufltdent lui^wer 
tK» the •nggatfam. Liidw haa nlw collected internal 
evidence to show that the original i« the Greek of rt 
Jewish Christian. LQcke has alfo examioed in 
minaie detail the pecaliahties of language which 
n^irioiisU' (li.<tini^nish the Revplation fi-otn rrrry 
other book of the New Testament. Aii-i in sul)s.- 
•qnent aeetions he urge* with gnat force the (in* 
• 1' rv e betwwn tho I.'evdalion on one Ride and the 
luurth (iospel and tintt Kpistk on the other, in 
iwapeci of their ityle and composition and the 
mental rhamcter sn<l rittaininc'nt.s <>f the writer of 
ench. Hengstenhcig, iii a tiiascrtatiuu apjviHlwl to 
hia OomilMttUiy* maintains that they by one 
wnter. It mny be admit {in! that the Revelation 
Jilt, laany surprising grammatiGil peculiarities. But 
much of this is accounted for by the &ct that it was 
iprobably written down, as it was seen, " in the 
Sfiirit," whilst the ideaa, in all their novelty and 
T mitnrw^ filled the Apostle's mind, and leiideitHl 
him leca capable of attending to Ibrma ot' afMch. 
D. IXTEUPRETATios. — A diort aoooant of the 
-dilferent directions in which attempts have been 
nuuk to intoprct the fiereiatioo, ia all that can be 
iprai in this pbce. The intnral bettreen the 
Apostolic age and that of Cnn5t;uitinc has l>cen 
caikd the Chiliastic period of Auocalyptio interpret- 
fttiMi. The tMom of St. John wen chiefly re- 
Caplol :us n-prcMjntatiotis of ^eneml Chri>tiaii tnith<, 
scarcely jet embodied in actual facts, for the most 
pnrt to M e»nn|ilified or inlfiited in the reit|!R of 
Antichri>t, tlio corning of Christ, the niill«'iiiiiimi, 
■attd the day of judgueot. The only extant sys- 
tematic interpretrtuna in Ihia period, ne the inleiw 
{wlated Commentary on the Kevi-latlon l>y ihc 
martyr Victorinu*, cir. 270 A.r>., and tlie disputed 
TVeatiK en Anticbriat hjr Hippolytus. Bat the 
jT.'vah'iit vif'ws of that age are to be gathered also 
from a passage in Justin Jdartyr, from the later 
books, espcdJly the fifth, of Irenaem, and fimn 
various scatteied passages in TpitiiUion, Origen, and 
Methodius. The geo^nt anticipation of the last 
days of ik» world in Lactantius, vii. 14-25, has 
little direct reference to the Il/^velation. Immed- 
iately after the triumph ol C*tust.<uitine, the Chris- 
tians, emandpated from oppression and pnecution, 
and dominnrt and prmspcpxis iu their tuiii, U-i^m to 
lose their vi\ i4 txpccUtiiMi of our Lord's speedy 
Advent, nn<l their spiritoal ooooeptton of His 
kingdom, and to look ti|K»n t}if» temporal suprem- 
ncy of Christianity as a lullilment of the pro- 
mised reign of Christ on earth. The Roman em- 
pire ^>m)me Christian was regarded no loii'^r as 
the object of pi-nphetic denunciation, but as the 
■ecene of nmilkiuiiai development. This view, how- 
ever, was soon met by th** ti^rativc interpretation 
of the millennium as the r«i;a of Christ in the hearts 
of all true believers. As the bnrbaro^ and heret- 
ieal invaders of the £dling empire appeared, they 
were i-t^arded by the sutlering Christians as ful- 
filling the woes denotinccd in the Revelation. The 
duaf oommentaries beJoDging to this period are 
that which is nacribed tollohAnias, circ. 3d0 a.d. ; 
i'rimasius, f>r .\drumetum in Africa, A.tn 550; 
Andreas Crete, cue ^ a^h., Aiethas of Cappa- 
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docia aitd Oeouincnius of Thcsvalv in the 10th cen« 
tuiy ; the £xplmuttio Apoc, in the worhs of Bedt^ 
A.D. I'Ab ; the Expoaitio of Berenjraiid ; the Com- 
mentanr of UayoM), A.o. 853; a stwrt Treatise on 
the Scab hf Anwm, bishopof Ha^berfr, a.d. 1145 ; 
the f'jrpOtrfib of AliTxit .loichim of Calabiia, A.Ti, 
1200* The views to whic li the leputation of Abbot 
JoMshln gave curr^y became uie leoiidtliiMi of ' 
that ;rrcflt hi>t'^ric:il .school of interpretation, which 
up to tiiis time Hxma Lue tnat^t popular of all. 
Uodem intcrpretei-s are generally pboed in three 
p-eat diviaion.c. 'i. The Historical nr rotitinnotis 
expositors, in whose opinion the Revelation is a 
progressive histeiy of ue fortunes of the Church 
from the fast renttirv to the end of time, h. The 
Praeteriit tsjKisitwin, who are of opinion tiuii the 
Revelation has been almost, or altogether, fulfilled 
ill thf tinip wliirh hits pa^M'.! since it was written; 
that it rcteis pi uu ipally tu the triumph of Christ* 
iaiiity over Judaism and Paganism, «*g«TTl^*J in 
the down£ill of Jerusalem and of liomc. c. The 
Futurist expositoi-8, whose views show a strong re- 
action against some extraraganoes of the two pre- 
ceding schools. They believe that the whole bookf 
excepting perhaps the first three ckipters, refera 
principally, if not evclusively, to events whldl are 
yet to come. Each of the^; three schemes is open 
to objection. In eonclnsion, it may be stated Utat 
two methods have l>een proposed by which the 
Student of the itevelation may escape the inoon> 
gmities and fldfau'iesof tbedlOi>reot interptvtatiMis, 
\vlii!>t he tiiay derive e«litioation from \vhatev<r 
truth they contain. It has been sugc;e$ted that tiie 
Ixwk may be i-^rded as a prophetic jioem, dealinsj 
ill ;^eneral ami inexact iIim i jpiinjis, imu-li of wliich 
may be set down as poetic imagery, mere embelii&h- 
ment. Dot aoeh a view wonld be dtfBcvlt to 
cile with the U'VwC that t!ie h<H>k is an inspired 
prophecy. A better suggestion is mode, or rather ia 
renved, by Dr. Arnold in hia Sermons Om fXtf /nitr^ 
]}rcta!{<,n uf /V'/>A<'t'r/ : that we should bear in mind 
that preiiictioMs lutvc u lower historical sense, as well 
•a a higher spn^tual sense; that theiemajbe one or 
more th in nin' Ivpicnl. iniiMTft Tt, historical fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, in each ol which the higher 
spirltaal iufilncnt is shadowed forth more or leas 
distinctly. 

Ben'eph. One ot the plares which Sennadierib 
mentions, in hb tannting message to Readttah, as 

having been destroyed hx \\\^ prpdccess^r (2 K. xi\. 
12; Is. xxxni. VI). it is |ierhaps meutiuut^ by 
Ptolemy (v. 15j under the name of 'Pi7(r<{<^a. 
Be«'!&. An Aahcrite, of the sons of Uiht (1 Chr* 

vii. 39). 

Bes'in. 1. A king of Dam.-uicus, cont in j i y 
with \Wv&\ in lsm< l, and with Jotham ami Ali;iz 
in Judaea, lie nttaclced Jotham during the klter 
part of his reign (2 K. sr. .i?); but his chief war 
was with Ahaz, whose territories he invaded, in 
company with Pekah (about n.c. 741). The com- 
bined aiTOV laid siege to Jerusalem, where Ahaz was, 
but " could not pi-evail against it" (Is, vii. I; 2 K. 
xvi. 5). Rezin, however, " i-ecoverod Elath to 
JsjTia" (2 K. xvi. <> , .Sf»on after this he was at- 
ticked, defeate<l, and slain by Tiglath-Pilcwr II., 
king of Assyria (2 K. xvi. 9; compare Tiglath* 
Pileser's own inwriptions, where the defeat ol" i.'ez-n 
and the destructioo of Dvnascns are distioctlj mei>« 
tioiiodX— 2. Oneof the familiei of-the Kethinim 
.^i; 1 . II, 18 : Neh. vii. 
j Bes on. The sua of Lliadoh, a Syrian, who when 
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David defeated HadaJtv-or kinjj of Zoboh, put him- 
lelf at the head of a bond of fteebooten and set 
a p<'tty kinfrdom at Damnscus (1 K. xi. 23). 
Wliether he waj» an ofBoer of HadadezeTf who, fore- 
Meini^ the destruction which David WtnU inflict, 
prudently escaped with some followers ; or whether 
he gathcreil his band of the remnant of those who 
burvived the slaughter, docs not appear. The latter 
w more probsbte. The lettlcmeDt of Bezon at 
T1mnflMa»> eould not havt been till aoiiM time after 
till' (iisastmiisbattle in which the power ofHadadezer 
was broken, for we are told tiwt Ihrid at the euDO 
time d«i«Rt«d tiie artnT of Ddiiiawwie Syrians who 
eainc to the leliff of H.-ulailczt'i, and juit sjnrrisons in 
Damascus, from his po«ittoQ at Damascus Bezoo 
buwaed tiie kiagdni of $o1oiimni doriRg hie wImIo 
reign. The nam* ie Animeict ond Emld camgnn 
it with fienn. 
Xto'gtvB. Tho ineiilion of this Itiillui town 

Cwfiith was sitiKitM oil the Brultian wast, jtist at 
the southern eotranoe of tlte stmts of Messina) 
ooeon quite inddcntaily (AcU nviii. 18) In the 
aocount of St, Paul'- from Syracuse to 

Puteoli, after the shipwreck at Malta. Bj a carious 
ooloddeooe the figoree on its coins ore iho very 
•♦twin hrolht>i-s " whiih gave the iinm- t. St. Paul's 
ship. As to the history of the place, it was ohg' 
inally a Greek colony: it was nbenAlf destroyed 
by Dionysius of Syittcnse; finm An^justus it re- 
ceived advantages which combio«d with its geo- 
graphical petition in makii^ it important throogh- 
out the duration of the Bomnn empire. Tht? modem 
Meggio is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, its dis- 
tMioe aenee tht stndts from IfcsihM Is oalfaboat 
six milfs. 

Ehdsa, 600 of Zoi-olabel in the gcsiealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 27). Loixl A. Hcrvey has ingeni- 
ously roiijt>ctuied that Rhesa is no pers<'n. Hut merelv 
th« tiUa Hash, i.e. ** Prince," crigiii.i.ly attadifd t*j 
the name of Zcrnhbohd. 

Bho'da, the name of a maid who announced 
Peter's arrival at the door of Slary's house after his 
miraculous i-ele.nse from prison (Acts xii. 13). 

BhodlW The history of this island i» so illustri- 
008 that it is interesting to see it connected, even in 
a small degree, with the life of St. Paul. He touched 
there on his return voyi^ to Syria from the third 
mimioaary journey (Acta xxi. 1 ). lihodest is tmmed> 
iately opposite the high Carinn and Lycian head- 
lands at the S.W. eitremi^ of the peainsuk of Asia 
Mhwr. Ita po.<itJoa has had mnoi to do with its 
history. Its real eminence began (about 400 n.c.) 
with the founding of that dt; at the N.E. cxtnmitr 
of the hdand, which still oontiniifls to be the capital. 
Af^er Al«'xaiiil(;r's d'Mth it entert^l nu a v'liprkHis 
period, its material prosperity being largely de- 
Tdoped, and its institutions dowrrin^ and obtaining 
general esteem. As we opprairh tht^ time of the 
consolidation of the lioman power in the Levant, we 
have a notice of Jewish reridents in Rhodes (1 Haoe. 
XV, 23). The Romans, alter the defeat of Aiitio< luis. 
aasignei, during some time, to Hhodes oeilam dis- 
trids on the mamland. Its Bynntiiie histoiy is 
apxin eminent. lender Cnnstnutire it was the me- 
tiujiolis ot the " ri"ovince ot the Inlands." It wan 
the last place where the Christians of the East held 
out a2;ain«:t th** fwlvaticiti'^ Saiacens ; and mi1>^''- 
qtieiitly it was occe molt lamous as the home auii 
forti evs i>f the Knighti of St. John. 

Bhod'OCUS, a .Tew who l)etnived tlie j)lnu« of his 
countrymen to Antiochus Eupator (2 ilacc, xiii. 2 1;. 



Ehod OS, 1 Mace, n . ,23. [Rhodes.] 
Ribft'i, the father of Ittai the Benjamlte of 
Gil ->h -I S;iin. jAiii. 29 ; 1 V\w. \\. 'M). 

Eib iah. 1. One ot' the londniaikii on the eastern 
boundary of the land of Israel, as spedfied by Moves 
(Num. xxxiv. 11). Its position is noted in Xh» 
passage with much precision. It was immediateir 
between Shephain and the sea of Cinnereth, ood 
on the " east side of the spring." Unfortaoaldr 
.Shepham luu not yet been identified, and whidi of 
the great fountains of northern Palestine is intended 
by **the sprii^" is uncertain. It seems hardlj 
poatible, without mtirelj disarranging the specide> 
ation ot" the hnnndary, that the Riblah in que>'.ioa 
can be the same with the " Kiblah in the land of 
Hiunath,*' which is mentkmed at a nmcii later 

E'r il l r the history.— 2. Iliblah in the land ^4 
amath, a place on Uie great rood between I'ak^- 
tioe and Babylonia, at whieh the kings of Baby> 
Ii'tiia were accustomed to remaia while directiD? 
the operatioos of their armies in Palestine and 
Phonida. Hera Nebodmdnenar waited iHuIe the 
sieges of Jerusalem and of Tyre were bdog coo- 
ducted by lus lieutenants (Jer. xxxtx. 5, 6, lii. % 
10, 26, 27 ; '3 K. sxv. 6, SO, 21). In like mamter 
Phimoh-N'echo, after his victory over th- I*<abyl- 
onians at Carchemish, i-eturoed to iiibhih and suni'- 
moned Jehoohai from Jerusalem before him (2 K. 
.Yxiii. Tills Riblah hns no doubt bei^n dis- 

covered, sUU retaining its ancient oanie, oo 
right (east) bank of the tl As;/ (Orontea), npon tb* 
p-. 't rr.Mi which connects Bautlbek and about 
;{j mil<'s N.E. of the former aud LiU miles :>.W. oi* 
the latter place. 

Kiddlft. The Hebrew word is derive^l (nm an 
Ai-abic i-oot meaning " to beud otF," " to twist." 
and is used for artifice (Dan. viii. 23 U a y>rov«iV 
(IVov. i. t'"". a liono; fPs. xli.t. 4, Ixxviii. "_*). to 
oratle (Num. x\i. 8 , a j«;ini.ble (Ez, xvii. 2;, aod 
in getieral any wise or intricate setitcnco (Pli air. 
4 ; Hab. ii. f>* &c.), as well as a riddle in our sense 
of the word (Judj;. xiv. 12-19). The riddles which 
tiie queen of Shebn came to ask of Solomon (1 K. 
X. I ; 2 Chr. ix. 1) were rather ** haid quertioBs * 
refening to profound enquiries. Solomoa is awl» 
however, to have been very fond of the riddle 
proper. The word aXpiyfui occurs onlv once in the 
N.T. (1 Cor. xiii. 12, "darkly;" romp. Num. li. 
8'i ; but, in the wider meaning of the word, many 
ittstaaoH of it ooenr in our Lord's discourses. W* 
know that all amdcot nations, and especially Orf- 
entaU, have Ijeen fond of liddles. (ind trac«s 

of the custom among the Arabs (Koran xxr. 3d), 
and mdeed several Arabte boeks of riddles exist ; 
but tlies.' are i-atlier eml lcms and devio>> than wiiat 
we call riddles, although they aiie very ingenioos. 
They were also known to the andoit EfyptisBs^ 
and weie e^jKtiallv used in Kinquets l>oth by Grpeks 
and iiomans. Kiddles were generally proposed in 
rcrae, tike the celebrated riddle of Samaon, whkh, 
hnweviT, was {/rojx'rlv no riddle at all. b«s"ai:f# th* 
i'hdistines did not possess the only clui* ou which 
the sdntioii OOmM depnd. Junius distinixdsfaea 
bi 'tween the jTmr/^r enigma, where the allegory of 
ubst.ure intimation is continuous throughout tl»e 
pa»uige (as in Kx. xvii. 8) ; and the lc$$er enigma, 
whvie the dillKulty is con f.Tn tinted in the peculi* 
j Use of some one word. It only remains to notice 
the single instance of a riddle oocun ing in the K.T., 
I vir. the numh'}- of the Ifitit. This be1ong» to a 
I cias» of riddles very common among Egyptin 
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nijstics, the Gnostics, some of the Fathers, and the 
Jewkh Ofttilialiati. Th« liitt«r call«d H (hmairit 

(i. f. •yea;;i<Tp'a\ of whit h iti>t:iii(x^ XtlSkJ be fouod 
iu CarpzoT. The most exact analogies to the enigma 
on the name of the beast are ta be finmd in the 
so-called Sibyllinp tptsm. It would h' aftsuiil to 
doubt tiuit St. John (not greatiy i^mored in time 
from Um ChrMiaii fbc|m of the SibylliM voraei) 
intended some name as an answer to thi* nnmtvi- 
06«>. The true answer must be settle^l l>y tiie 
Apocalyptic commentators. 

Kim mon, a lienj.->jnite of B«eroth, the fathor of 
Keckib aiid Baauah, the mnrderers of Islibual)«lh 
{2 ^iia. iv, 2, 5, 9). 

Bim'mon, a deity woi-shipped by the Syrians of 
Dainascu-s where there was a temple or hou.se of 
Kimmoii 'J K.T. 16). Sonuriw vAn the name to 
tiie Hob. rimmon, n pomecfninate, a fniit sacred 
to Vmu.-), who is thus the deity woiiihipped under 
tbio title. Ursinus explains Rimmon as the pome- 
inmate, the emblem of the fertilising princifJe of ! 
itnture, the penoniHed natura naturcms, a symbol ' 
tit' fivquent occurrence in the old religions. But . 
iiekico rejects this deriratiou, aowi {ovpoaes instend | 
that lUmmon is from the root r&m, ** to be high," | 
nnd signities ** most high," like the Phoenician ! 
Siioim, and Habb 'dyim, liotrm rqpank fiimnKm 
■» the abbrevtoted Ibnn of Hadal-Rimmott, Hadad 
Ijeing ihv sun-pud of the Syrians. Comhining this ' 
with the ponKgiiinatc, which was his symbol, j 
Hadad-RiniBMia wwiU thoi bo tho aoii-go4 of the ' 
1 it» nmnnMr, who lipnt tha posMgnnata aad olbn- 
fi'uits. I 

Wlm'aMB , ■ dtf of febalnn fadongln^ to the 
M' laiile Levitr^ M Chr. vi. 77). It is not im- 
put»j»ible that Dimnak (Josh. xxi. 35) m«r have 
boen originally MnunoB, oi tho D and R In Hebitw 
MV notoriouKly easy to confouiul . 

Bin'lMlli a town in the Mulhem portion of 
Jndab (Jodi. xr. 32), atlotlad to Simeon (Joab. six. 
7 : 1 Chr. ir. 32). In each of the aboTe lists the i 
name succeeds that of AiN, also one of the cities of 
Jiidah and Simeon. In the catalogue of the places 
i-w«Tnpied by the Jews after tiie rttuni from 
iiabylon (Neh. xi. 29) the two aiv joined, and . 
appear in the A.V. as Eo-Rimmon. No trace of ; 
Kimm«n ha? hem ret discovered in tlie south of 
Palestine. True, it is mentioned in the Onomastioon 
of Etndrius and Jerome; but they place it 15 1 
milrs niyr-th of .loru^vilctn, obrioiiily ooDfoonding it ' 
Witii the Rwk Iliniinou. 

Bim'mon Pa'roi, the name of a i»arth -station 
in the wilderneiss (Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). lio place ; 
now known has been identitied with it. 

Bim'non, tho Book, a clifi' oi- ii) iL(x>.^ible 
natural bstoess, in which the six hundred l^n- 
jamitos who escaped the slaughter of (jibcah took 
refuge (Jii'Ig. ^x. 4. J. 47, xxi. 13). It is described 
«a in the " wilderaea^" thai ia, the wild nncolti- 
'vnted country whkli lie* oo the east of tiie oentnd 
bii;hlands of Bonjatnin, on wliich fiiboah was situ- 
ated — between them and the Jordan Vidlej. Here 
the name is ttill fbtmd attadied to a Tillage peidicd 
on tht' suinmif of a coniml chalky hill, visible in all 
diicctioiis, and oommaodtog the whole country. 

Bing. The tiaf waa itfwdad aa an indispeos- 
aMe article of a Ilcbrew's attiri", ina^miich as it 
contained bi« sigaei. It was heuoe the symbol of 
anthority, and ai inch was praKoted b7 Pbanwh 
tr. .!..-.?ph (Gen. xli. 42,, by Abasuerus to Uaraan 
(i-^th. iii. lu;, by Antiochus to Philip (1 Maoc Ti. 
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15). Such rings were worn not only hv men, but 
by women (Is. iii. 21), and are enurociatcJ among 
the articles presented by men and women for the 
service of the taheniade (Ex. xxiv. 22). The 
signet-ring was wom on the right hand (Jer. xxii. 
24). We may tT.ncltide, from Ex. xxviii. 11, th.it 
the rin^ oootaiued a stooa engraven with a device^ 
or with the owner's name. The owtom sppenrs 
also to hare j>ievaileil among the Jews of the 
Apostolic age; for in James ii. 2, a rich man is de> 
scribed at not aniptr ** witli n gold ring/' aa in 
thcA.T.,biit**ipil£b.riog9d.'' 




Egyptian Ring*. 

ma'snh, one of the son-H of Shimon in nn oh<^nirfr 
genealogy "bf the dcscemlants of Jud.ah (1 t'hr. ir. 
20). 

Si'pbAtki the acoood son of Oomer, nnd the 
brother of AAkenai and Togarmah (Gen. x. 3). 
The Hebrew text in I Chr. i. 0 giTea the finm 
Diphath, bat this ariaea oot of » derical errar. 
The name itaelf has been Tariooslf identified with 
that of the I'hijiat'an mountains, the river llhelia* 
in Bithjsia, the iihibii, a people living eastward of 
the Cnphn Sea, and the Ripheans, the andent 
name of the rajthlai^onian.". Tho wci],;ht of opinion 
ta, however, in fiivoor of the Khi|>noan mountains, 
which are identified with the Carpathian range hi 
thf N.K. of I>a(.ia. 

Eia aah, a march-station in the wilderness (Nam. 
xttiil. 81, 22). It haa been coiuMorad tdentieal 
with Rasa in the Pcuiing. Itiner., 32 lioman miles 
fnm Aibdi (£lah) { but no site has been identitied 
with it. 

Bith'mnh, a nmrch-etation in thf wlUlemess 
(Num. xxxiii. lb, 19), probablv N.E. of Haseroth. 
BIftr. In the tense in which we ero|4oy tho 

word, viz. for a perennial stream of roniiiderabli^ 
size, a river is a much rarer object in the 1-^ist 
than in the West. With the oioeption ot the 
Jr-rtlr^u nnd the Litany, the Htrrams «.f the Holy 
land are either entirely dried up in the summer 
montba^ and CMTeited into hot lanrs of gbrinj; 
stones, or r"«l':r«»>) to vfry small streamlets 
deeply smiii ui a ruumw Ijtii, and concealed fi-oti* 
▼sew by a dense growth of shrulw. For the various 
aspects of the streams of the country which such 
conditions inevitably produced, the ancient Hebrews 
had very exact terms, which they emjiloye.i hahitu- 
ally with much precision. 1. For the |)erennial 
river, Nahar. I'ossibly used of the Jordan iu Ps. 
Ixvi. G, Ixxiv. 15; of the great Mesopotnmian and 
Egyptian rivers generally in Gen. ii. 10 ; iCx. vii. 
19 ; 2 K. krii. 6; Ex. iii. 15, Ac. But with the 
(iciinite aiiicle, " the rivei," it signifies invariably 
the Kupbnites (Gen. xxxi. 21 j £x, zxiii. 31 ; Num. 
xxir. 6 ; 2 Sam. x. 16, fte. kcJ). It is never ap- 
plied to the fl.-clui^ fugitive tturents of Pal->tine. 
2. The term for these is mchal, for which our 
tranthton hsTO used promlaewMnlf , and oomo- 
times almost aUenintely, "valley," "hr'xik,"nnd 
" river." No one of these woixls expresses tlie thing 
ittttnded $ but the term brook" w pecaliariy an* 
luippy. Many of tho wailys of Palevtino are ileep, 
alnupt ciiasms or icnts in the solid rock of the 
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hills, aiul bare a tiavagc, gloomy asptxt, Iht rc- 
moTvd finua tiiat of an Enguih braofc. Unfbrlnii- 

,it<lv our Innguage does not tont.iin any sint^le 
vrord which bu both the meaaiDg& oi the Hebrew 
nodbif Hod it* AivUe cquhnalciil vsady, wbkli «ui 
be used at (>ncc for :\ dry vallcr nnd for the stream 
^whicb ocouiioiDally flows tiu'ough it. 3. i'«^r, a 
word of Egyptian origin, appli«l to the Nile only, 
and, in the plural, to the catwLs \>y which the Nile 
water Visa distributed throughout Ivgypt, or io 
itreanu barii^ * oonDtlion with that country. 

4. Vubiil, from a root signifyin;; tumult or fulness, 
occurs only six times, in four of which it i^i ren- 
dered " river," viz. Jer. xrll. 8 ; I>in. viii. 2, '.i, 6. 

5. Pekij, nsod for th^ strenms pmplorwl in artificial 
irrigation. (J. AyhV:, a lornnt, may signify any 
iHfh or body of wutcr. 

HiVer of Egypt Two Hebrew terms are thus 
renderevl in ihc A.V. i. jSehar mitsraim (Gen. 
XV. 18), " the river of Efjf/t,** thit is, the Nile, 
and here the Pelusiac or easternmost branch. 
2. NaeheU mitsraim |(Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 
4, 47 ; 1 K. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv, 7; I». xxvii. 
12, in the hut passage translated ** the stmm of 
Kgypt"). It ii the common opinion that this 
second term denignates a desert stream on the 
■ border of Kgypt) atili oocuioDaUy flowing in the 
valley eelled wAdt>l-'Areeih. The etttttt of tiie 
valley is occupied l>y tlie Wl of this tomnt, which 
•only flow* alter niu, as ia usual in the deMrt 
valley*. This stmm is iint nenttoncd as the ptrint 
wheiu the •-iMitlK'in lx>ider of tli«^ Promisoil Lan<l 
touched the JSIediteixaaean, which foimed its westciii 
boftler (Nmn. xedr. M\ In the later history we 
liiid Solomon's kingdom cxlf-ndiiig from the cutt i-- 
ing in of Hamath unto the river of ivgypt " (1 K. 
Tin. 65), and Kgrpt limited in the 
where the loss of the eastern provinces is nion- 
tioued (2 K. xxiv. 7). In certain parallel pas- 
■mges the Nile is distinedy specified instead of the 
Nachnl of Egypt" (Gen. xv. IS; romp. Jo>)i. xiii. 
2, 3). If, with the generality of ciitics, we think 
-tliAt the X iclal-Mizi-aim is the Wddi-l-'Arecsh, we 
must coiicliide that the name Shihor h also appUM 
to the latter, although elsewhen," desigiiating the 
Nile, for we tiave seen that NachaUMiziuiin and 
Shihor are used interchangeably to designate a 
.>tr«iiu on the bonier of the Promised Land. The 
word Nachal may be cited on dther side. Cer- 
tainly in Hflirow it i< r.ithor usrd for a ton^nt or 
♦■tiieam thmi lor a river; but Llie uauie Naclial- 
iMizrnim m.iy come from a lost dialect, and the 
•pamUel Arabic word widce, though ordinal ily ust-I 
for valleys and their winter-torrents, as m the ciisi,' 
of the Wadi-l-'Arcesh itself, has been employed 
by the Aimbs in Sftun for true rivers, the Guadal- 
qnlrir, ite. It may, however, be >n(:^estcd, that 
in N'arhal-Mizniini we have the ancient form of 
the Neel-Misr of the Arabs, and thai Nnchnl was 
adopted from its rimilai-ity of sound to the origiuni 

of No.v,',, 

Bis pah, concubine to king ijaul, and mother of 
his two sons Armooi and Mephibosheth. Like many 

- tilers of the prominent ffmale characters of tiie 
Old Testimcnt — Kuth, Bahab, Jezebel, &c — I^izpah 
would seem to hare tieen a foreigner, a Hivite, de- 
■scendctl from ore of the ancient woithies of tli.d 
nation, Ajah or Aiah, son of Zibeon, whose n.irae 
Mid fame are pre»erTed in the Ishmaelite ncord of 
^HTi. xTwi. After the d<nth of Saul and occnpa- 
uon of the oounfa y we»t of the Jordan by the I'hi- 
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iistines, Kizpnh accompanied the otiier mcmheti d 
theroyiil faw«tiy *»Mm, w «» liA — . 

and it is here that her name is first introdaced to 
us as tite subject of an accusation levelled at Aloer 
bf Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iU. 7). We hear 
more of Rizjvah till the trajjic stcry which has taai' 
her one of the most iamil^- ol'j<-ct« to yooac asd 
old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. xxi. S-ll). Ktut 
one can apprwijite the love and endnmnd? •v.*! 
which the mother watched over the bodies of :i>r 
two sons and her five relatives, to save them fnc 
an indicniity peculiarly painful to th'' whole of th» 
ancicul world (see Ps. ixzix. 2). But it i» qvesf 
tionable whether the onlinnry copceptfani «f Iki 
ycCTie is arcnrate. The seven victims were not, a? 
tJje A.V. implies, ♦•hunc they were cnidJatd, 
TIte seven cixwses were planted in the rock «• III 
top of the sacred hill of Uibeah. The \'ktims «wt 
sacrificed at the beginning of barley harvest— (k 
sacred and festal time <^ tiie Passover — and in tlr 
full bUze of the smnmer son they htmg till iJk 
fall of the periodical rsin in October, tkuing tb» 
whole of that time Rizpah remained at the foot ci 
the crosses on which the bodies of her aons woe 
exposed: the Mater Mortm, if the ex pa tmiu n mj 
be ali \M.!, of the ancient dispcn^wlion. 

£ond This word oocun l>ut once io the Ae- 
thorised VtrrioD «f the BiUe^ viz. in 1 Sm. xstn, 

10, where it ii need in the sense of -tnU" sr 
" iorond." 

Bobbery. Whether in the larger sen« of |ilnn> 

diT, or the moix' liinitc^l sens*- of theft, 5y>t«r- 
aticaliy orgnuimi, robbeiy has ever been ooe of the 
principal employments or tittt ncond tribsi «f ths 
Ka>t. Fiom the time of Isbmael to the present «lir 
the Bedouin has been a ** wiid man," and a robber 
by trade (Gen. xri. 12). An instence of an tnftw- 
jnise of a truly P»edouin chnmcter, but distia* 
gurshed by the exceptional features belonging to iU 
prindpd aetor, Is seen in the night-foray vVmtH 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 0-12). Predatory inroads on a I'JZ'^ 
scale are seen io the incur&ions of the Sahaea&» ana 
Chaldaeans en the tnx>])ei-ty of Job (Job i. 15^ 
17); the reven^ coupled with plunder of Simv^ 
and Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 28, 29) ; the i^i^ o; the 
Hehrews upon the MidianftM (Num. xxxi. 32-64> 
and the frequent and often prc-long^-*! invav.iins of 
spoilere" upon the Isnu-htes (JuUg. ii. 14, vL 3, 
I ; 1 Sam. xi., xv. ; 2 Sam. viii., x. ; 2 K. v. 2 ; 
1 ( In. V. 10, 18-22). Similar disorder ia the 
country, complained of more thiui once by the pro- 
phets (Hos. iv. 2, vi, 9 ; Mic. ii. 8), contmued more 
< r 1c><i through Maccnbacnn down toBoman timetk 
In the later history also of the country the rolibera. 
or sicarii, together with their leader, John of 
Gisrhnln, played a conspicuous part. The Mosaic 
law on the subject of thell is contained in Er. »Di. 
Thei e stems no reason to suppose thnt the Uw 
underwent any alteration in Solomon's time. Han- 
ste:iling was ponishnble with denth (Ex. xti. 16; 
I>eut. xxiv. 7). lnva>i,)n of light in Im! was 
strictly forbidden (Deut. xxvii. 17 i Is. v. 8; Hic 

11. 21.' 

Robo'am, Ecdus. slTli. 23; Matt. f. 7. [BSHO- 

BOAM.J 

Boo, Boefanift (Heb. ixiht, m.; IrWyyitt, C\ 

Tiicre wvms to hv Utile or no dcult thnt the Heb. 
word, which occuj-s freqoentiy in tJie O.T., denot*« 
some species of antdope, probably the tfoMtts 
<l'*rcas, n luitive of Kjiypt and North Africa, or the 
0. Arabica of Syria axKl Ai^bia, which appears u> 
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iyti a variety only of the dorcas. The gazelle was 
allowed as food (Deut. xii. lb, 22, &c.) ; it i« men- 
tionetl as veiy Heet of, foot (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. 
xii. 8) ; it was hunted xiii. 14 ; Prov. vi. 5) ; 
it was cselebmtwi for its loveliness (Cant. ii. 9, 17, 
viii. 14). Tlie gazelle is found m Egypt, Barboij, 
and Syna. 
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Bo'g^liin, the residence of Barzillai the Gilradite 
<2 i<am. svii. '27, xix. 31) in the highlands east of 
the Jonlau. Nothing is said to guide us to its 
situ.it ion. 

Boh'gah, an Asherite, of the sons of Shamer 
(1 Chr. vii. 34). 

Bo'imtu. Kriu m 1 (1 Esd. v. 8). 

Boll. A book in nucicnt times coneiittctl of n 
single long stiip of paper or parchment, which was 
usually kept rolled up on a stick, and was unrolled 
when a jierson wished to read it. Hence arose the 
term iMijittah, from gdlal, " to roll," strictly an- 
swering to the Latin rolumm, whence comes our 
volume. The use of the term me-jillah implies, of 
course, the existence of a soft and pliant material, 
perhaps parchment. The i-oll was usually written 
on one (.ide only, and hence the iKiiiicular notia* of 
one that was *• written within and without" (Kz. 
ii, lo j. The writing was arrangeil in columns. We 
may here juld that the tei-m in Is. viii. 1, ren- 
dered in the A. V. ** roll," more correctly means 
tcAlct. 

Bomam'ti-«s'dr, one of the fourteen sons of 
Hem.\n '1 Clir. \xv. 4, '.W). 

BomRTi Empire. The notices of Roman history 
which occur in the Bible are confined to the last 
century and a half of the commonwealth and the 
rtrst centuiy of the imperial monarehy. The first 
historic mention of Home in the Uible is in 1 Maoc 
i. 10. About the ye.ir 161 u.C. Judas Maccabaeus 
hcaixi of the nom.-ins as the conquerors of i'hilip, 
Tersewi, and Antiochus '\ Mace. viii. 5, 6). In 
oiider to strens^hcn himself against FVmetrius king 
of Syria ho sent .nmbjissadors to IJome (viii. 17), 
and concluded a defensive alliance with the senate 
(viii. 22-3"2). This was renewed by Jonathan 
(xii. 1) and by .'^imon (xv. 17). In the year j 
05 B.C., when Syria w.X'* m.ide a Roman province 
by I'ompev, the J«'ws were still govemeil by one of 
the .\smoii.ioan princes. Ari&tobuliis had lately 
driven his brother Ilyrumus from the chief priest- 
hood, and w.xs now in his turn att.-tck<xl by Aretas, 
king of Ambia Petmea, the ally of Hyrcauus. 
I'ompey's lieutenant, M. Aemilius Jxaurus, inter- 



feml in the contest li.c. G4, and the next year 
Pompey himself nnarched an army into Judaea and 
took Ji-rusalem. From this time tlie Jews were 
practically under the government of l{ome. Hyr- 
canus retained the high-pricsthood and a titular 
sovereignty, subject to the watchful control of his 
minister Antipater, an active {mrtisan of the IComan 
intei-csts. Finally, Antipoter's son, Ilerod the Great, 
was made king by Antony's interest, D.C< 40, and 
confirmed in the kingdom by Augustus, u.C. 30. 
The Jews, however, were all this time tributaries 
of Rome, and their princes in reality were mere 
Roman procurators. On the banishment of Arche- 
laus, A.l». 6, Judaea became a mere appendage of the 
province of Syria, and was governed by a Roman 
procurator, who lesided at Caesarea. Such were 
the relations of the Jewish people to the Roman 
government at the time when the N. T. history 
begins. An ingenious illastration of this state of 
things has been drawn from the condition of Brit- 
ish India. The (Joveruor-Geueral at Calcutta, the 
subordinate govenioi-s at Madras and Bombay, and 
the native princes, whose dominions have been at 
one time enlarged, at another incorporated with 
the Britisl) presidencies, find their respective coun- 
terparts in the governor of Syria at Antioch, the 
procurators of Judaea at Caesirea, and the mem- 
bere of Heroil's family, whose dominions were altern- 
ately enlarged and suppressed by the Roman em- 
perors. In illustration of the sacred narrative it 
may be well to giv** a general account, though ne- 
cess."\rily a shoit and iui|»erf«:t one, of the position 
of the emperor, the extent of the empire, and the 
.administration of the provinces in the time of our 
Lord and His Apostles. I. When Augustus be- 
came sole luler of the Roman world he was in 
theory simply the first citizen of the republic, en- 
trusted with temporary poweii to settle the dis- 
onlers of the state. The old magistracies were 
retained, but the viunous powei-s and prerogatives 
of each were conferred upon Augustus. Above all 
he was the Kmperor (Imperator). This word, useil 
originally to designate any one entrusted with the 
imperium or full military autliority over a Roman 
snny, acquired a new significance when adoptetl as 
a i>ermanent title by Julius Caesar. By his use of 
it as a constant prefix to his name in the city and 
in the nimp he djH'tily asserte<l a paramount milit- 
ary authority over the state. The Empire w.is 
nominally elective, but practically it jvissed by adop- 
tion ; and till Nen>'stimea sort of herwiitary right 
seemed to be rpcogIlis(^l.— II. Kjctent of the Km- 
pire. — Cicero's description of the (iiwk states and 
colonies as a " fringe on tl)e skids of barU-irism," 
has Iji-en well applied to the Roman dominions 
before the (X)nqnests of Pompcy and Caesar. The 
Roman Empire was still contined to a narrow strip 
encircling the Mediterranean Sea. Pompey add©! 
Asia Minor and Syria. Caesar added Gaul. The 
generals of .\ ugustus oveiran the N.W, portion of 
Spiun, and the country between Uie Alj«s and the 
l)anube. The boundaries of the Empire were now, 
the .-\tlantic on the W., the Euphrates on the E., 
the deserts of .\fria», the catjinu'ls of the Nile, and 
the Arabian deseits «)n the S,, the British Channel, 
the Rhine, the Danube, ami the Bhick Sea on the N. 
The only subsequent conquests of importance were 
those of Britain by CLiudius and of Dacia by Trajan. 
The only independent jntwer* of importince wt-n 
the Parthians on the E. and tlie Gennans on the 
N. The population of the Empire in the time of 
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Augustas \\M been cnlculated nt 85,000,000.— 
ill. T/ie Pmtmces. — The usual fate of a country 
conqncred by Home was to bt-oonie a subject pro- 
irince, gOTorued dii-ectlj fnm Rome officers sent 
out for that purpose. Sometimes, Iwwevcr, petty 
BOToreigns w«'i e Icit in j)oss»>ssion of a nomiii il in- 
dependenoe oa the borden, or witbiu the natural 
liudU* of the prufiiiee. Thcrt wnv dUferancM too 
in the politit-il coniUtion of cities within the pto- 
rinoes. Some were free citi^ i, e, were governed 
their owo ma^ietratcR, and were eiemptad from 
owu]'.ttinii hy a Iloman - .nison. Other citie* were 
** Culouies," t. «. communities of Komao citizens 
tmwplanted, like gnriioae of the imperial city, 
int.. u foi.'i'rn land. Augustus divided the pro- 
vioues into two clnwee ; (1.) Impeiial, (2.) Senato- 
rial; reCaininf hi hia own handa, for obviotis 
jfLsoiis. those provinces whfrc the prrsenw of a 
lnig«; inilitnry force was neoessary, and committing 
the peaceful and unarmed profUMca to the Senate. 
'The IiniH^rial provinces at Krtt Wen — Gaul, Liisit- 
auia, 8yi va, riioenicta, Cilicia, Cypres, and Aegypt. 
The Senatorial provinces were Africii, Nnmidia, 
Asia, Achaia and Epini", !>ilmatia, MaL-cdonia, 
Sicily, Crete and Cjrene, liithynia and I'ontus, Sar- 
dinil^ Baetica. Cyprus and Gallia Narbonensis were 
ButMaqnentJy givrn up by Augustus, who in fiim 
reoeiTcd Dulmatia frotn the Senxite. I^Iany other 
changes were made aflenfiidi. The N. T. writers 
invariably designate the goremors of S.'iiatorial 
pronnces by the conect title of ai^yvarot, pro- 
oonsob (Act£ xiii. 7, xviit. 12, six. 9B). For the 
governor of an Imjienal province, properly styled 
" Legntus Cacsnris," tJie word 'Hye/uiv (Governor) 
is used in the N.T. The provinces wore heavily 
taxed for the beoclit of Kome and her citizens. 
They are aaid to hare htm better goremed under 
the Kmpire than umier th«^ Commonwealth, and 
thoee of the emperor better than thoee of the 
Senate. Two important diai^ were intradnced 
iin.Jer the Kmpire. The govemoi-s reccive'l a fi.veil 
pay, and tJie term of their command was prolonged. 
The cooditien of the Bbmaa Empbe at tiie time 
when Christiiuiity appeare<l has oRen l>''.»n flwi U 
upon, as atfordii^ obvious illustrations of St. Paul's 
expraaion that the <* Adnem of time had cmne" 
(Gal. iv. 4). The general peace within the limits 
of the Empire, the formation of military roads, the 
•upprenioa of piiacTt the march of the legions, the 
v.>yagf> of the com fleets, the genenil hicr<.>ase of 
tiutiic, the spread of the L^tia language iu the 
Weat aa Gretdc had already spread in the Eaat» the 
cxfernnl "n ty of the Tmpiro, offered facilities hi- 
thertu univiiown for tl»e spread of a world-wide 
religion. The tendency too of a despotUm like that 
of thf rioinaii Empire fo mlufe all its subjects to a 
deiJ lyvii, w.is a poweiful instrument m breaking 
down the pride of privileged races and national 
religions, and familiarising men with the truth that 
"God hatlt made of one blood all nations on the 
&oe of the earth" (Acts xvii. 24, 2G). But still 
more strilcii^ than this outward pi-ep-iration for 
the difTu^icm of the Gospel was the ap|>earuii€e ot u 
deep and wide-spread corruption which seemed to 
det^ any human remedy. The chief prophetic 
iiotjoes or the Roman Empire are found in the Book 
of I>nniel. According to some interpreters tlic 
iiomans are intended in Deat, xxriii. 49o57. 

Bttnuuw, EpicUt to flw. 1. The<ftif«of ttts 
Kp:st!t' is lixi'il with inoii" ahvilute certainty nnd 
within narrower limits, than that of aaj other of 
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St. Paul's Epietlet. The following ooockleraliem 
determine the time of writing. FirH. Gcrtam 

names in the s.ihitations point to Corinth, the 
place from which the letter was sent. (1.) Phoebe^ 
a deaeoneas of CSoncihraw, one of the port towns ^ 
Coiinth, is commended to the Roman> ''ivi. 1. 2 
(2.) Gaius, in whose house St. Paul was lodged at the 
^me fsrt. 23), is probably the peraoB mentmied as 
one of the chief meral>"rs of the Corjnthi»«i Church 
in 1 Cor. i. 14, though the name was ircrj vm- 
mott. (3.) Entstas, here designated **the tree* 
surer of tli ■ rif v " (xvi. 1?>, E. V. " chamhcrlain-'j 
is elsewhere mentioned in connexion with Comth 
(2 Tim. ir. 20 ; see also Aeta xfar. 28). Oemidl^ 
Having thus determmed the plaoe of writing tn he 
(.'orinth, we have no hesitation in fixing apon %ht 
vbit recorded in Acts rx. 3, during the wfntar aad 
spring following ihr- A])Ostlc's long residence ai 
EphesttS, as the oci^asiou on which the Epistle was 
written. For St. Paul, when he wrote the letter, 
was on the point of carrying the contributioos of 
Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem (xr. 2.V27), 
and a comparison with Acts xx. 22, xxiv. 17, and 
al.so 1 Cor. xvi. 4 ; 2Cor. viii. 1, 2, ix. 1 tf., shows 
that he was so engaged at this period of his bte. 
The Epistle then was written fWm OwnBth doriig 
St. PaulVs third missionary journey, on the ocets » <io 
of the second of the two visits recoiiJeti in the Acts. 
On this occasion he remiuned three montl» m 
Greece (Acts xx. 3). It was in the winter or early 
spring of the year that the Epistle to the Romans 
was written. According to the mast probable 
system of chronology, this would be the year 
D.C. 58. 2. The Epistle to the Romans is thns 
placed in chronological connexion with the Epistles 
to the GaUtinns and Corinthians, which nppear te 
have been written within the twelve months 
ceding. They present a remarkable rcs<»mbLincf to 
each other in style and matter^-n much greater 
neemUanoe than can he traeed to any other of ^ 
Paul's Epistle<«. The ocotsim which ]>^omptt^^ 
this Epistle, and the circumstances attending lU 
writing, were ns fbllowt. St. Pkuil had long pur> 
}x»oil visiting Rnme, and still letainol this pi!ip*?w, 
wishing also to extend his journey to Spain (L 9-13, 
XV. 22<2d). For the time, however, he wss fi«- 
ventol from carrTtng out his design, ai he w.is 
bound for Jerusalem with the alms of the GentUe 
Christfana, and meanwhile he addreased this letter 
to the Romans, to supply th.-= 1t k of p»*rson.il 
teaching. Phoebe, a deacones^s of the neighbouring 
Churdi of Oenehnae, was on the point m starting 
for Pwome {x\-\. 1,2\ and probably cooTrp-l th* 
letter. The body of the KpiNtle was written at HbA 
Apeatte's dictation by Tertm* (xvi. 22); but per- 
haps we may infer from the .ibniptneRs ot th*» tinal 
doxology, that it was added by the Apoatk' himself, 
4. The OryiH (/ the Roman Churih is involved 
in obscurity. If it had been fonnd»sJ hy St. Peter, 
according to a later tradition, Uie absence of any 
allusion to him both in this Epistle and in tiie 
lettei-s written by St. Paul from Itome would admit 
of no explanation, it is equally clear tkxt no 
other A{>ostle was the Founder. The statement in 
the Clementines that the first tidings of the Gospel 
readied lk)me during the lifetime of our Lord, is 
evidently a fiction for the purpose of the ron»a:K.\ 
On the other band, it is clear that the fouodatioa of 
diis Chmrrh dat» very far back. It xmr be that 
some of those Romans, *• both Jews and pi-oseiytes,** 
present on the day of Pentecost (Acts u. 10}t 
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CMTied buck tit« earliest tidings of the new doctrioe^ 
«r tb« G<wpd imj iMve fint iwdi«d tlie impniml 

citv through those who wcif s atti'ii>l nhrond to 
«MCai>e toe pemcatioa which tullowtni od the death 
«f ^phen (AeU riii. 4« d. 19). At fint we may 
suppone that the Gospel was prenchptl there in a i 
couttued aod imperfect form, 8carc«:ly iiior^ Ui^n a 
phiM of Jodai-im, as in the case of Apollos at Co- 
rinth (Acta xvlii. 25), or the disciple* at K})lii-sna 
(Acta til. 1-3). As time ad\*i>nced and better in- 
fitructcd towiien arrived, the clouda WMiId gra- 
tlu.illy clear away, till at leiifjth the pre«ience rif the 

5 rent Apostle him»eh' at Ilumc, dispersed the mu)t« of 
tuUiam whidi still hung about the Bomaii Church. 
5. A question next aiises :is to the romposition of 
the Jtoinan Chtirch, at the time whcu St. I'aul 
wrote. DM the ApMtle address a Jewish or a 
Gentile community, or, if the two t>lements were 
combined, was one or other predominant so as to 
^ve a cbamck'i' to th*; whole Church ? It is more 
probable that St. Paul addressed a mixed Church 
Jews and Gentiles, the latter perhaps being the 
more numerous. There aie certainly passages w hich 
innplf Um pmenoe of a large number o( Jewish 
cODYcrte to ChrUtiaDity. If we Hnlyee Hit list of 
names in the IHth chapter, mv\ assmnt' thiit this 
Jiat ftppnuimately repreNott the proportioa of Jew 
and uentile in the Roman €!1rarcli (an Mnmption 
at least not iiiiprobjibk- j, we arrive at the tvime 
resalU Altogether it appears that a veiy hrgt 
DraetloD of the Chrietiaa heUeren meotioaed in 

tht?>e >-alutifii>iis wr-ri" Jew.-*, ovimi su])]K)-,iii<^ tli.it 
the others, bearing Greek and Latin uaines, of 
whom we know nolMng, wen heathcni. Nor does 
the existence of a large Jewish element in the T^nni.tii 
Church present any diificulty. The captives canieil 
to Borne by Pompefne ibtmed the nndeoi of the 
Jewish jx>])uhitioii in the iiietrojKjlis. Since that 
time they had lai^ety increased. On the other 
lumd* •Huated in the metitipoltt of the great empire 
of heathendom, the Roman Church mart ner<ssiin!y 
1mv« hem in great measure a Gentile Church ; and 
the language of the Epistle bean OQt this aapfMMi« 
tioTT. These Gentile oonTerta, however, were not 
for the most part native Romans. Straiigi: a:i the 
paradox appears, nothing is more certain than that 
the Churcii of Rome wru at tliis time a Greek and 
riot a Liiiii Churcii. AU the Htemture of the early 
lionuin Chui-ch was written in the Greek tongue. 
The names of Uie !jishnj>s i>t' l^nine duiini; the first 
two ceuturu's are with ljut lew exceptions (ireek. 
JUkA we tind tlut a very Ixu'ge proportion of the 
names in the salutations of tht-i Kpistle are Greek 
names. When we enquire into tite probable rank 
and station of the Roman believers, aa analysis at 
the names in the list of salutations again gives an 
npprodmate answer. These names Mong for the 
niost part to the middle and lower grades of society. 
Many of them am fotind in the colombaria of the 
IreeimiaiaiidslaTeBof theeaily Roman emperors. 
Among the less wealthy merchanta aod tradesmen, 
among the petty officers of the aimy» amo^g the 
shnrcs and freedroen of tiie hnperial ya h e e w h e- 
ther Jew s or Gree-ks — the Gospel would first find a 
firm footing. To this last class aliosioo is made in 
mi IT. 2?, « they that am of CtasHr'sheasshoU." 
G. The lif'teios;ene<>ii.s imposition of this Chtnth 
explains tAa yenereU character <^ the E^ittlc to Ute | 
Aptmw. In an asssmt^ge so varioas, we shonld 
exj :t to find not the exclusive predotnimuice of a 

•iit^le Ibrm of error, bttt the ooiactdeQce <^dilferent | 
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and oppo^g forms. It was therefore the business 
of the Christian Teacher to reooodle the op]v>sin<i: 
difficulties and to hold out a inf otinj; point ia the 
Gospel. This u exactly what St. Paul does in the 
Kpistle to the BooaBS. Agun. it docs not .n]>{var 
that the letter was spwi.illy written to nr:«A\ i-r aiir 
doubts or settle any controversies then rife in the 
Roman Chaidu Them were therefore no disturb* 
ing influences, stirh as arise ont of personal rela- 
tions, or ]H"niliar cii cum:&tances, to dfrange a trencml 
aiul !.y.-teniata- exjKisition of the natarvand working 
of the Gospel. Tims the Ejiistle to the Rotn.uK is 
more of a tiwtise tk-ui of a letter, la t)us le; |)tH-t 
it dilTcrs widely from the Kpistles to theCorinthiana 
and CJalafians, which are tuil ot' jxT^onal and dinxt 
alluiiojui. Ju one m3t;uioe aloue {.tin. 1) we mm 
to trace a special reference to the Church of tlie 
metropolis. 7. This explanation is in fact to be 
»ought in its relation to the conicinjuyratwous 
Epistles. The letter to the Romans closes the groap 
of Kpistles written during the second missionary 
journey. This group contains besides, as ali-eady 
int titiiim-J, the letters to the Corinthians and Galti- 
tiaos^ written probably within the few moitths pre- 
ceding. In the Epbtlcs to these two Church«i we 
study the attitude of the Gospel towards the Gentile 
and Jewielt worhl respectively. Tiiese letters are 
direct and special. The Epistie to the Itomans is 
the summary of what St. Paul had wtitt'-n before, 
the result of bis dealing with the two antagooiatio 
forms of error, the gathering to;;;:ether of the fhig- 

iiientary teaching: in the I'oriutliiau and Galafim 

letters. 8. \'iewing this Epistle then rather m thu 
light of a trentise than of a letter, we are enabled 

to eip!ai;i certain jihchomcnn in the tc >i. In tlio 
received text a doxology stands at the dose of tlie 
Epistle (xri. 2.5-27). The prepoodersnee of eri- 
ilt rjiv is ill fivour of this position, hut there is re- 
spectable authority for placing it at the end of ch. 
sir. In some texts again it is found in both phces» 
while others omit it entirely. The jtht nomcna of 
the M.SS. seem l"-t explained by supposing tlm 
the letter was cirrulate<l at an cany dale (whether 
during the Apostle's lifetime or not it is idle to 
inquire) ia two formt^ botli with aod without tlie 
two last chapters. 9. In describing the purport 
of this I- [ • '!c we may start fioni St. Paurs own 
woitii, whidi, ».t.mdui}^ at thu beginning of the doc- 
trinal ]K>rtion, may be taken as giving a >vMnniary 
of the content.s fi. ]C,, 17 . .Xwoitiingly the Kpist !f> 
has been de.S('ril>«j<l «:omprisiug "the religious 
philosophy of the world's history." The atone- 
ment of Christ is the centre of religious history. 
The Epistle, from its general character, lends itself 
more readily to an analysis than is oflen the ca.<« 
with St Faul'a Epistles. The following is a tabic 
of its contents: — Salutation (i. 1-7). The Apostle 
at the outset strikes the keynote of the Epistle in 
the emmioos " oatied as aa ajMstle," caikd m 
saints.** Divine grace is erer^'thing, hmnan merit 
nothing. — I. Personal explanations. Purposed visit* 
to iWne (i. 8-15).— U. Doctrinal 0. 16-xi. 36). 
The genertU propdiUon, The Goi^ is the salva- 
tion of Ji'W and (nnitile alike. Tliis salvation 
comes by faith (i. 16, 17). (a) All alike were 
raider condbwMlMmbdbnruieGospd. Thehsathen 
fi. 18-32). The Jew (ii. 1-29). Ohjrctions to 
this statement answered (iii. 1-8). And the posi- 
tioB itself estaUisfaed from Seriptnre (iU. 9-20). 
(h) A ri'jhtcousnois rjnsfitlaition) is revealol undi r 
the Gospel, which being of ^th, not of law, is 
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also tuuTvml (iu. And bowting is thereby 

excluded (iii. 27-31 ). Of this justi6cation by faith 
Abraham is an example (iv. 1-25). Thus then we 
are justified in Ghrisl, in whom done we glory (r. 
1-11). And this acceptince in Christ is as uni- 
versal as was the coademnation in Adam (v. 12*1 9). 
(e) The morof coiueqv0noe$ of otnr ddiTerance. 
The hiw wa^ givt-n to niulflplr sin (v. '20, -1). ; 
V^'heo we died to the law we died to sin (vi. 1-14). 
The aboOtion of the law* however, is not a signal 
for mornl liconsp f\\. 15-23). On the contmry, 
as the law has passed away, so must sin, for sin 
and the bw areoorrelative ; at the same time this is 
no «li«parngement of the law, but rather a proof of 
human weakness (vii. 1*25). So henceforth in 
Christ MTO an free from sin, we have the Spirit, 
anil Iwk fnnraiid in hope, trinmphinfj ovei- our 
pre:$eut attlictions (viii. 1-39). (<i) The rejectim 
the J0M ii a matter of deep sorrow (ix. 1-5). 
Yet we mnrt rmionibor — (i.) That tht- juouiisc 
was not to the whole people, but only to a scltxt 
•eed (is. 6-13). And the abadate poi|Mae of God 
in so ordniniug is not to be can^'assed by man (\x. 
14-iy). (ii.) That the Jews did not set;k juitili- 
eation aright, and so missed it. This justification 
was promised by /'n'f/*, and is offOTtx! to all aliko, 
the preaching to the (ientiles beini; implie^l therein. 
The charuLtei aiid results of the G«}H>i (li.-p<>nsation 
are foreshadowed in Scripture (x. 1-21). (iii.) 
That the rejection of the Jews is not final. This 
rejection has betni the means of gathering in the 
Gentiles, and through the Gentiles they themselves 
will nltimately be Woagbt to Christ (xi. 1-36). — 
III. Practical exhortations (xii. 1-xv. 13). (o) To 
holineee n£ life and to cfaaritv in (gnmlf the duty 
of ebedlcnee to rolen brings inenlcated by the way 
(xii. 1-xiii. 14). (h) .\nd mon- {mrticulaily against 
g^viiw offence to weaker brethiva (xir. l-ixv. 13). 
— Pereooal nattert. (<( ) The Apost)e*a motive 
in writing the letter, and his intention of visiting 
the Romans (zv. 14-33). (6) Greetings (xri. 1- 
23). The leUer codi with a bcnedietiao and d<Hi- 
ology (xvi. 24-27). While thi'? Kjii-tlo contains 
the fullest and most systematic exposition of the 
Apoetle'e leadUv, ii Is at the same time a very 
striking expression of his character. Nowhere do 
his earnest and atfectionate nature, and his tact and 
delicacy in handling unweloome topics appear more 
stron'jjly than when he is dealing with the rejection 
of hiA tellow-cuuntrymeu the Jews. 10. Internal 
evidence is so sti-ongly in favour of the gotnihmess 
of the Kpistle to the Romans that it has never been 
seriously questioned. But while the Epistle bears 
in itM-lf the strongest proofs of its PauUne author- 
ship, the ext^iml testimony in favour is not 
iucuusiderabie. It is not the pmctice of the Apos- 
tolic £itheiB to dta the N. T. writen by name, but 
marked paswges from the Roin.in< f;)und em- 
beddtni in the Kptstles of Cknu-nt and I'ulycarp. 
It eeema also to have been directly dted by the 
.elder qaoted m Imiaeus, and is alludes! to by 
the writer of the Epistle to Diogr.ftns, and by .Inst in 
Martyr. It has a place mor»>over in the Murato- 
haa Canon and in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions. 
Hor havo we the testimony of orthodox writera 
alone. The Epistle was commonly quoted as an 
authority by the heretics of the subapostolic sge, 
by the OpUtes, by Basilides, by Valcntinus, by 
the Valentinians Henicleon and Ptolemaeus, and 
nerbape also bT Tatiao, besides being included 
in Mardon'a Obmo. In the Utter i»rt of the 
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aeoond century the evidence in its fiiv«nr h still 

fuller. 

BOBM, the famous capital of thi2 ancieot vorU, 
is situated on the Tiber at a dietanoe of abeeit IS 

miles from its mouth. The "seven hills'* (Rev. 
xvii. 9) which formed the nucleus of the anaoo. 
dty stand on the left bank. A Ml nooountortht 

history and topography of the dty is given else- 
where {Dkt. of- Gr. and Hem, G«ogr, iL 71*). 
Here H wiU be oonrideiad eoly fai ita relation to 
Bible fii'tn v. Rome is not mentioned iu the B-l'? 
except m tiie books of Maccabees and in thrtt 
books of the N. T., viz. the Acts, the Epistle t* 
the Konoans, and the 2iid Epistle to TimotliT. 
The conquests of Fompey m^m to luve givea nse 
to the first settlement of Jews at Rome. The 
Jewish king Arigtobnhis and liis son formed part 
of Pompey's triumph, and many Jewish capciva 
and emigrants were brought to Rome at that tim& 
Many of these Jews were made fre<'Jmcn. Julius 
Cues>ar showed them some kindness. Thty wert 
favoured also by Augustas. Claudius ^ com- 
niimdeil all Jlws to dejxirt fioni Home" Ac*.* 
x^'iii. 2), oa account of tumults conncctoil, pi>i6:b«j, 
with the preaching of Christianity at lu^me. Tl^ 

I banishment cannot have been of long duration, for 
we find Jews residing at Rome apparently in coa> 
siderable numlxM^j at the time of St. Faol't viiit 
(Acts xxviii. 17). It is chiefly in connexion with 
St. Paul's histoiy that Rome comes before os ia 
the Bible. In illustration of that history it may 
be useful to give some aoconnt of Kone in the time 
of Nero, the Caesar" to whom St Ful appealed, 
and in whrjse reign he suffcreil martyrdom. I. Tl* 
dty at that time must be imagined as a large and 
irregular nuM of buildings unprotected by an oulff 
^ali. The visit of St. I'aul lies between two 
liunous epochs in the histozy of the dty, rix. its 
restoration by Augoetnt and ita leslontien by 
Nero. The boast of Angiistiis is wtll kuow^ 
that he had found the dty of brick and ielt it of 
mmble." The atneta were geunlly narrow and 
windin;;, fliinked by densely crowded lodpnir-houses 
(insulae) of enormous height. St. Paul's fim visit 
to Bome took phwe beAwe the Neronian eondegra- 

' tion, but even after the resior&tiou of the dty, 
which followed upon that evait, many of the oid 
evils conljnnad. The popuhition of the dty baa 
been variously cstimatevl : at half a million, at two 
millions and upwards, and even at eight mdlions. 
Probably Gibbon's eeUntate of one million two 
hundred thou .md is neartst to the truth. Or.f 
half of the population consisted, in all j>iX)KAl.ii.ty, 
of slaves. The larger part of the renviinder v-oo« 
si«ted of pauper citizens support'* ] in i il : -5s by 
the miserable system of puUic graiuiiies. Tht^xe 
appean to have been no middle class and no free in- 
dustrial population. Side hj side with the wretched 
classes just mentioned was the comparatively small 
body of the wealthy Bobtlity, of whose luxury and 
profligticy we hear so much in the heathen writeis 
of the tune. Such was the population which St. 
Paul would 6nd at Rome at the time of his visit. 
2. The localities in and about Kome especially con- 
nected with the lif« of St. Paul, are— (1.) The 
Appian way, by which he approeched P.<>ine Act* 
xxviu. 15). (2.) " The palace/' or ** Caesar's court,* 
(Phil. i. 13). This may mean either the great camp 
of the Praetorian guards which T i t rius e>tabl:sh*l 
outside the walls on the N. of the dty, or, as 
seems more probable, a hisiaek ntlMiMd to the 
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Imperial residence oo th^ Palatiue. 3. The con- 
nenmi of oCber loadHies at Kom« with St. FmA*9 

name rests only on traditions of more or Ic«s pro- 
bability. We may mention especially — (1.) The 
MameitiM prison or TuUionom, built by Ancus 
M;ir»iu'^ Ti«>rM- tlio forum. It still exists Wneath 
the diurca of 6'. Giuiv^tpc dci FaUyiiami. Here 
it k mM tlwt St Pster ind St. Paul were fellow- 
]vri5onpr? for nine months. The s>U'rj, however, of 
the iniprisoumeut in the M;imcrtim' pri.>oti se<»ms 
inconsistent with 2 Tim., i sp. iv. 11, ('2.) '[ 1; ' 
chnpL-l on the Qitian road which marks the spot 
whei% the two Apostles are said to have separated 
OO their way to martyrdom. (3.) The supposed 
•oene of St. Paul's martyrdom, tIz. the church of 
St. Paolo alle tre fontane on the Ostian road. To 
these may be added (4.) The supposod scene of St. 
lifter's martyrdom, viz. the church of St. Pietro 
in Mcotorio, on tiM Janieolmn. (5.) The chapel 
" Domine quo Vadis," on the Appian ri .u], the 
aoeiM of the bcauUM Ii|g;eDd of our Lord's appear- 
•aoe to St. Piet»r at be wm escaping from martyi'- 
dom. |'*^; Th*' places wlure the boilios of the two 
ApwUes* alter having beeu depwiied first in the 
eataoombs, are supposed to hove bceo fioallf boried 

—that of St. P.-iiil hv the Ostian loiul — that ofSt. 

Peter beneath the dome of the iamous Basilica 
wUdi bean hia name. 4. We nmt add, as dtea 

unquestioiialily c-onnected with the TJoman rhri.<it- 
iaas of the Apoatolic age— (1.) Tlie gjudens of 
Nen» in tbe Vatican, not fiur ritnn the ipot where 

St. Ptttr's now sfaiiJs. (2.) The Ciif.icomhs, 
Thee subterranean gallehes, commonly from 8 to 
10 ftet in height, «a3 fram 4 to 6 in wklkh, and 
extending for miles, especially in the nrighbotirhood 
of the old Appian and K<»neatan ways, were un- 
questionably used as ftUem of reft^ iriT wonUp, 
aii<' < f K irial by the emj Chrittiaaak 
Roof. [House.] 

Boom. I his word ia employed in the A. V. of 

the New Testament ru> the tHjuivalent of no ks.^ 
than eight di»tuici Gnxk terms. The only one ot 
these, however, which need be noticed here is wptf 
TOK\iff(a 'Matt, xxiii. 6; M.uk xii. 39; Luke xiv. 
7, S, IX. 4<i^, which feigiutiGS the highest place on 
the highest eonch round the dinner or enpper table — 
the " iippermo<it se^xt," a« it k moTft aoemately 
rendered in Luke xi. A-i. 

(Heb. chcAatstachth) occurs twice only, 
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tLz. in Cant. ii. 1 ; Is. xzxv. 1. There is much 
difierence of opinion as to what particular flower is 
here doioted. Trcmellius and Diodati, with some 
of the liahbioaf bdtere the roee ia intended, but 
them aecma to be no ftandatien fbr aoeh a tranda- 
tion. Cfl>ius h.-« argued in fiivour of the Nar- 
cisaoe {TotyMtAm narciamc). Geaenioa has no 
ftoabt that the plant denotid is the <«antomn 
i-rocus" (ColcAicum antammilc). It iippenrs to us 
wore probable thai the narcissus is intended than 
the eroeos. The naiiiaiiw and the lily {lAiium 
candid'iiit) would be in MosK>m tcy^tither in the 
early spnog, while the Colc^cum is an aaiumn 
plant. Chateaabriaod mentions the naidssiia as 
;_'i<>vviiiij in the pl.iin of Sliaron. T!i vi jli tlv- Host' 
is apparent!/ not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, 
it la reAmd to in Eodoa. nir. 14 (oomp. alao eh. 
1. 8; xxxix. 1.*^; Wisd. if. Hcoes are greatly 
prized in the East, more especially for the sake of 
the wae wntar, wUdi ia in mndi Ttma/U Dr. 
Hooker oboarred seven species of wild roaia in 
Syria. 



£oah. lu tlie genealogy uf Gen. xlvi. 21, Roidi 
ia reckoned among the sons of Benjamin, but the 
name dots not ornir els«^wheio, and it is extremely 
probable Utat " Lhi and Ko&h " a corruption of 
" Ahiram " (oomp. Num. xxvi. 38). 

Bosh (E2. xxxTiii. 2, 3, .txxix. V). TIu- whole 
sentence thus rendoieii by tlie A. V. " Mairntr tli«» 
chief prince of Me«hech and Tiil-al," onrlit ; ; 
•'Magog the prince of Rosh, Meshech. and TiiUal." 
The meaning is that Mag(^ is the h<^ of the three 
roat Scytiikin tribci» of which ** Rosh " is thus the 
lirst. Gesenios considers it beyond doubt that by 
Rosh is mtended the tribe on the north of the Tau- 
rus, so called from the neighbourhood to the Sha^ 
or Volga* and that in this name and tribe wc have 
the fiivt tmoe of the Ri78S or Bussus nation. Tbo 
name probably occurs f^nin nadtr the attend fiwnft 
of Hniians, in Judith ii. 23. 

BmIil Properly "naphtha," as it is both m 
the LXX. and Vuli;., as well as the Peshito-Syriac. 
in the Song of tti« I bree Children (23), tlte sorants 
of the king of Babylon are sud to have "ceased not 
to make the oven hot with rvsin, jntch, tow, .and 
small wood." Pliny mentioos najihtba as a product 
4rf'Babylonia,ainiihw in appeorane* to liquid wtomen, 
ami h;i\'ing a remarkable ailinity to lire. To tliis 
natural prodoct (known also as Persian naphtiia, 
petnleoni, roek eO, Rangoon lar, Banneso naphtha. 
Sic.) refejTnce h niade in the jiiiss.i^e in question. 

BahiM (Heb. piniyyim\ pintnUn), The iora- 
riaUe rendering of tlie aboro«amed Hebrew wonjb; 
concerning the meaning of whicli there is much 
(hfierence of opinion and great uncertainty (JoU 
xxriii. 18; aeoalao Prov. iii. 15, riU. 11, znl« 10). 
Iti Lam. [v. 7 it is sniJ, " the XazantA-! Wiic puier 
tltau »Mow, they were whit^^r thau uuik, they wero 
more ruddy in body than pentntm." A. Booto aap« 
posed coral " to be intended. Bochart contends 
that the Hebrew term denotes pearb, and explains 
the '* ruddiness" alluded to above, by supposii^ 
tl'-it f!>f (iiigin.il won! .'iignifiM merely "bright in 
Loiour, or " coloui- of a reddish tinge." On the 
whole, considering that the Hebrew word is always 
\i!Hj<\ in the plumi, we are inclineil to mlopt Bodiart's 
ejiplnnation, and under}!t;uul pearls to be intended. 

Sua occurs only in Luka xi. 43. Tht roe hci* 
spoken of u doubtless the common Rfd^ <;mtfolens, 
a shrubby plant about 2 feet hieh, &f stiong medic- 
inal virtues. It is a native of the Mediterranean 
coasts, and has been found by Hasselquist on Mount 
Tabor. The Talmud enumerates rue amongst 
kitchen-herbe, and regards it as free of utlie. 



being a plant not cnltirated in gardens. In onr 
Lora^s titne, however, rue was doubtless a gardeu- 
pLi;it. 11 i therefore titheable. 

£a faa is meotionad in Mark xr. 21, along with 
Alexander, as a son ef Simon the Cyrenian (Luke 
xxiii. 2iV]. Apjiin, in Rom. xvi. 13, tlie Apostle 
Paul salutes a Bufus whom he designates as " elect 
in the Lord." It is genendly suppoeed tiiat this 
Rufus wa5 identical with the one to whom Mark 
refers. Yet we are to bear in mind that Rufita 
waa not an nwnomnw umtt, aai pu&>ibly, thera^ 
fore, Mark and Fhnl nay baprt had in view diflbcDt 
indiridoals. 

Eahn'wrt. The margin of onr Tenion mden 

it "having obtainel mercy'* fllos. ii. 1). The 
ittme, if name it be^ is like L«Hiihamah, sym- 
boiieol, and as that was gircn to the daogfater of 
the prophet Howa, tn note that God's roeny w;is 
turned away from Israel, so the nasM Ruhainah ia 
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nddrossed to the daughters «f the p«n>Ie to dowte 
that they were still tlkt object* of ki* loTO aod 

tender cotnpa.5i»ion. 

Bn'mohf mentioned once only (2 K. xxiii. 36). 
It has been coi\jpi tin e<l to Ih' tlie same plaw as 
Animah (Judg. iz. 41), which was apparcotly near 
Shechem. It ft more pralMUo timl it Is idcotiod 

Witli I i: I 111.,! I ' luil), XV. 52)* 

Buh. [ii££I}.j 

But ocean m the tnuisliitioii of two diffin«nt 

GrfH.-k words in Matt. vi. 19, 2<'t, aii 1 in J im. v. 3. 
In the former paaca{;o the woixl fipmots, which 
if jolDecl with ** moth," hai hf tone been uiider- 
8t<XMl to iletiotf tJu" larva of some moth injurious to 
oom, as the Tinea granelta. It ctui sttroely be 
lokcB to signify ** ruit," for which there ie anolhar 
t«'iin Us, which is useil by St. James to express 
rather the " tarnish " whidi ovei'spreads silver than 
<* nutf" by whidi luune «« now voderafcand ** oxide 
of iron.** 

Bath. A MoabiUsIi wunun, the wife, first, of 
Mahlon, eeeondlf of Bonz, and by him mother of 
OM, the ancestre^ nf David and of Christ, and 
oue of the four womvu who are named by St. 
Matthew in the genealogy of Christ. A severe 
^nine in the land of Judah iinlii' <hI Eiimelech, a 
native of Bethlehem Ephrat.ih, to einii;rate into tlje 
Und of Moab, with his wile Naomi, and hiS tWO 
sons, Mahlon and Chilion. At the end often years 
l^aomi, now Jt;tl a widow and childless, having 
hetrd that there was plenty again in Judah, re- 
soI%'ed to return to Bethlehem, and her daughter* 
in-law, Ruth, returned with her. They arrived at 
Bethlehem just at the beginning of barley harvest, 
aod Ruth, going out to glean, chanced to go into 
the field of Boaz, a wealthy man, and neai- kinsman 
of her father>in-Iaw Eiimelech. Upon learning 
who tho atiai^;er was, Boaz treated her with tho 
utmost Idodoen and respect, and a«t her homo 
ladfii with ami wiiich she had ch-fetl. KntAOUra;^e<l 
bj this incident, Naomi iostnicted iiuth to claim 
at the hand of Bou iSbalt he ahotild perform the 
part of her husband's near kinsman, by jiurchasin':: 
the inberitanoe of £limelech, and taldng her to be 
his wiHk But there was a tmmr kimman than 
Boaz, and it was necesiari' tliat he .'Nhould liave the 

3»tioii of redeeming the inhentance for himself, 
e, howCTtr, deeUned, ftoring to roar his own in- 
herlLmre. V\>on whirh, with all due solemnity, 
Boaz toolc fiuth to be his wife, amidst the blessings 
and ooogratobtions of their neighbonrs. 

By* (He>>. mwwufM) occurs in ¥lx. ix. 3"?: f^. 
xxviit. 25 : in the ktter the margin reads fe|)eit." 
In Ez. iv. 9 the tot has ** lilehfls'* and the nuugin 
*' l ie." Tlieie are many opinion'^ as to the sipnitic- 
ation of Cu&n^mcth ; some authoiities maintaining 
that fitches are denoted, others oats, and others rye. 
Celsius has shown that in all proUbility "spelt** 
IS intended. Spelt" {^Tritictun speita) is grown 
m some pai-ts <rf^ ttio south of Gmi»ny ; it differs 
but slightly fi-om our common wheat f T. milgare). 
Thei-e are three kinds of epelt, viz. T. tpeita, T. 
di»eem (Rios whsnt), auiT* monoeoocmn, 

S 

StVaolh, the Lord of. The name is found in 
the English Bible only twice (Rom. ix. 29 ; James 

4). It ia pobobly more familiar thi-ough its 
Monmnos in tho Sanctus of the Te Deum— " Holy, 



Holy, Hdy, Lord God of Sabaoth." Saboolh is 
the Greelc fonn of the Hebrew woid tsrU^tA. 
" armissy" and ocoors in the oft-repeated fonnuk 
which is translated in the AuUiotised Versien «f 
the Old Test, by Loi-d of hosts," " Ix>rd Goi o 
hio$U," Id the month and the mind of an Muam 
Hobraw, JAoitah'ttMHA was the leader aod eaB> 
maitder of the armies of the nation, wh" •• wait 
forth with them " (Pa. xliv. 9), and led tbexa u 
eerlafak Tietory over the worshippers of Baal, Che* 
mosh, Mohx-h, Asht.irolh, and other fals*' c:ods. 

telMtt. 1. The sons of Sabat are coumenitet 
among the aons of Sokmon's se rou i ts who ictsmal 
witli Zorokibol (1 K.s^?. v. S4).— >S. The in«th 
bEBAT (I Uaoi. xvi. 14). 

StlMlt'M. SMAtaOBnui (1 Eld. ix. 48 ; oonp. 
Neh. viii. 7). 

Bab atos. Zxbxd (1 Esd. ix. 28 ; oomp. hti. 
X. 27). 

8abW Bmanfi 1 (1 &d. Tiii. 63; «aa|i. 

Ezr. viii. .33). 

Bnbbftlh {$hMSA, day of rest," fnm 
ifidbath, "to cense to do," "to re^t" . Th»5 
the obvious and undoubted etymolosry. lUe raa>r 
Sabbath is applied to divers great iVstivals, Ur. 
principally and usually to the seventh day - ^ i- 
w^, the strict observance of which is enfoi\<.^ ik>: 
norrty in the general Mosaic code, but in the L>ks- 
logiie itself. The first Sirij>tm-al notiv/- of tii^ 
wceiily Sabbatli, though it is not mcQtioned If 
name, i.s to !« found in Gen. ii. 3, at the closed 
the record of the six days' creation. And hence i: 
is frequently argued that the institution is as old ^ 
mankind, and is consequently of unirannl coSMn 
and obligation. Wo caoiMt, however, approoeii 
this question till we have examined the account ef 
its ent'ou-emetit upon the Israelites. It is in Ex. 
rri. 23-29 that wo find the first incontrovmibk 
institntion of fte day, as one given to, and to be 
kept by, the children of Israel, .shortly afterwarin 
it was re-enacted in the Fourth Commandment 
Many of the Rsbbte date its fint institntion 
the incident mxirdwi in Ex. xv. 2'^. Tt.is, how- 
ever, seema to want foondatioa of any sort. We 
are not on sura giound till we oome to tlie unmta. 
tntesihle institntion in chap. xri. in c(>nii*"^:'i:i with 
the gatherii^ of manoa. The words in this Utter 
are not hi thenasdfes enough to indiaate whether 
such in.stitution was altoijether .i novelty, t whe- 
ther it refmed to a day the sancti^ of which wss 
already known to those to whom it was ftvm. 
There is plausibility cn t ii: l-.- in fl»e « ji:i:i'>n of 
Gxotios, that the day wa« aheody known, and ia 
some nsasom observed as holy, bot that the rale 
of ntistinenn? fmm work was first given then, aftl 
shortly atlerwanls moie explicitly imposed in the 
Fourth Commandment. There it is distinctJy $rt 
forth, and extender! to the whole of am Isrjeiitp :* 
household, his sou and his daughter, his slaves, 
male and femalcv his ox and his ass, and the stranger 
within his gates. Penalties and provisidns in t tber 
piirts of the Law constmed the aUsline^^i^e irom 
labour prescribed in the oommandment. At a later 
peiiini we find the PjTophet Isninh uttering solemn 
warnings i^ainst profaning, and promising laix* 
blessings on the due observance of the day (Is. Ivui. 
13, 14). In Jeremiah's time there seems to have 
been an habitUiU violation of it (Jer. xvii. 21-271 
By Ezekid (xx. 12-24) the profanation of the Sab- 
bath is made foremost among the national sine ot 
the Jews. From Nehemiah z. 31, we kua thnt 
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th« people cotercd into • ooveiMat to renew the 
obwrmiM of the Law, in which thej pledged 

tlii'iUM'Ives nt'ither to buy nor sell victuals on the 
iMbbath. The practice wm then not infrequeDt, 
and Nchmiah tdk oa (xifL 15-«8> oftfae raeenifbl 
htv]'* whicli lie to»ik for its slopj.vi^'e. Hfiict'foiw.ml 
there i« oo eridenoe of the Sabbath being Delected 
bf tlw Jewi, tmtpt Midi (1 Mmc L 99- 
45) went into open npoetasr. When we come to 
tiie N. T. we find the mowt marked sti-ess laid on 
the Sabbath. In whataw way* the Jew might 
err r»f»pcrtincj it, he had nltoj^rfh reiser! tn neiL:lf<.t 
it. On the contrary, wherever lie went it"* ohBerv- 
anflehaearoe the nottTislble hiidge of his oatioiialitjr. 
Our Lord's mmio of obyerving the SoMi.ith was one 
of the miiin features oi' His life, which His PIia- 
risaic adrenarieaBKMt eagerly watdied aiidflritieised. 
Before procec linij lo nny of the more curious queh- 
tioQS onnnected with tiie Sabbath, such m that ot 
ita alleged pre-Mosaic origin and ob^wrvanoe, it 
will wi U to eousiiiiT aini dotfrniiiip wh;it w>^it 
its true idea and ]>ui}>osa lu tiiat I^w of wliiih 
hefOod doubt it formed a lending feature, and 
nmontj that penplp f,ir whom, if foi- non*' we 
kiiow that it was designed. And we fehail do thi> 
with roost a^lvantage as it seems to us, by pursuing 
the inquiry in the following order: — I. By consid- 
ering, with n view to their elimination, the Phft- 
liMle and Rabbinical prohibitions. II. By taking 
a snrrey of the general Sabbatical periods of Hebrew 
time. 111. By examining the actual enactments of 
Scriptore re8]>ecting the iefcnth day, and the mode 
ia which each obeernince was maintained by the 
best Israriiles. — I. Nearly every one is aware that 
the Ptiaritiaic and Rabbinical hchools invented many 
prohibitions res{)ecting the .Sabbath of which we 
<ind nothing in the original imtitation. Of these 
some may have been legitimate enfon:vnient« in 
detail of that iostitation, such aa the Scribta and 
PharifMS Bitting In Voaes' wat** (Matt, xxiil. 
2. liad a ligiit to inijv)«?. How a geneinl l.iw is 
to be carried out in paiticular caeect roukt oi\m be 
detennined for othen by eodi as hare anthority to 
d" so. Til fills clivss may bekm^ the limitation of a 
»:^bbath-day'> journey. Many, bowe%'er, of these 
imibibitiooa were fiuitaiUc and arbitrary, in the 

niiiulier of tlio*e "lieuvy bunions .'ind ijiicvons to 
be borne " which the later expoundciv of the Law 
'* bud on men'* eboalden'* (oomp. Matt xfi. 1-lS ; 
.Tohn V. 10). Thiit tlii* jieivei-sion <»f the S.iVt)ath 
liad become very general in OHr SoTiour's time is 
apparent both fiom the Teoorded olijeclioiiB to acts 
ot His on that .lay, and ftom His mnrked condoct on 
orc:uions to wlndi tiiose objections were eure to be 
m^ed. There is no reason, howeWT, for thinking 
that the rh;i!i-«^ had arrived at a ventenrc ajjnin.-it 
pleasure ot' every sort cn tint Kiciod d.iy. The duty 
of Itospitality was rmembered. It was usual for 
the rich to give a fenst on that day ; nn<\ our Lord's 
attendance at such a feast, and making jt tlie occa* 
siou of putting forth His rales for the demeanour 
of guest"*, and for the right fjcrci>e of hospitality, 
show that the gathering of friends and aociail enjoy- 
meat were not deemed inconsistent with the true 
S4'0pe an<i spirit of the Sabbath. It ww» thought 
right that the menti, though cold, should be of the 
It—t aii<i cluiicesl, nor might the Sabbath be chosen 
tor a last. Such are the inferences to which we 
are brought by our Lord's words concerning, and 
works on. the Mcred day. The decim-ation tlmt 
«• the Son of Man is UVd also of the Sabbath," 
miHt net be riewed as though our Lord held Himself 
Com. D. B. 



free fifomthe Law ncpecting it. It is to be taken in 
ooonexlon with tiie |weeediiig weirdi, **the Sabbath 

was made for man,* kc, from which it is an infers 
eooe. then, our LoitJ, oomii;^ to ful61 and rightly 
interpret the Law, did thus protect against the 
Phan.saieal and liabliinicnl rules re>p<vtin:; the S.ib- 
bath, we are supplied by this protest with a lai]ge 
negative view w thai ordlnanoe. The acts ooo- 
denined by the I'harir^es mre Kot violations of it. 
— 11. The Sabbath was the keynote to a scale of Sab> 
batifial obeenrance coodstinf of itself the eeventii 
mouth, the seventh rear, and the vi'ar of Jubilee. 
As each seventh day was sncrnl, so was each seventh 
month, and each sorentb par. Of the obeenranoes 
of tlsi' spv»nth month, little needs lie ivu.l. That 
month ojM-'ued with the Fenst of Trum|)ets, and 
contained the Day of Atonement and Feast efT»> 
l»ernfi( le» — the last nnnrM>d being the most joyful of 
Hebrew festivals. It* great cexitm was the Feast 
of TaUniades or Ingathering, the year and the 
year's la><jiii- liaving then done their work and 
yielded their i^suts. Th«> rules for the Sabbatical 
year are very precise. Ak lal>our waa prohibited 
on the se venth day, so the land was to i^t every 
.•>«.\euih year. And as each forty-nmth year wound 
up seven of such weeka of jmr»y so it either wia 
it^lf, or it usheietl in, what was c;dl«d " the year 
of Jubilee." in Kxodus xxiii. 10, 11, we find the 
Sabbatical year placed in close connexion with 
the Sabbath-day, and the words in which the 
foiiner is prescribed «e analogous to those of the 
Fourth Commandment. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewed proclamation of the law of the 
Sabbath. It is impossible to avoid peix«iving that 
in these passages the two institutions are put on 
the same ground, and are rqiresented as quite bo- 
.Aogeneons. Their aim^ as here exhibited, is emin* 
ently a beneHoent one. To give rights to ch-isses 
that would otherwise hare Iweii without nadk, to 
the bondman and bondmaid, nay, to the beast 
of the field, is viewed here as tin ir main end. 
" The stranger," too, is oonprehnoded m the benetit. 
The aaine benefioent aim is atilt more apparent in 
the fuller letnslation respecting the .S»14»iiti(-il year 
which we find in Lev. xxr. 2-7. One great aim of 
both InatMntionB, the SMmM^j and the Sdx 
b itieal year, clearly was to debar the Hebrew from 
the thought of absolute ownership of anything. 
The year of JaUke mast be ivgarded at oompletinft 
this Sabbatical Scale, whelVrr w. consider it as 
really the forty-ninth year, the seventh of a week 
of ^<id>batical yeare or the fiftieth, a quettion on 
which opinions are divided. — III, We must con- 
sidcr the actual enactments of Scripture respecting 
t he seventh day. However horaogeneowi the diftrent 
Sabbatical periods may be, the weekly Snbbath is 
tiie tonic or keynote. We commeuoe our inquiry 
with tlie ioKtitution of it in the wildereem, hi oen* 
nexion with the pitherinp of msnna ( Kx. !cri. 1*3). 
The piohibition to gather the manna on the Sab1>ath 
is accompanied by one to bake or to seethe on that 
day. The Fourth Commandment cix-s us but tlic 
generality, "all manner o( work," and we are lett 
to seek elsewhere for the particuUr application of 
the general {nineiple. That general principle in 
itself, however, ooviously embraces an abstinence 
from worldly lalxHirarooinipation, and from the en* 
forcing such on servants or dependents, or on the 
stranger. By him is mottt probably meant the 
partial proselyte. The naming him tlierefore in 
the commandment helps to interpret its whole prin- 
ciple, and teetifiea to ill having been a beneficent 
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priril«g« for all who cam« within it. It gare 
Tightii to the daife, to the de^piMil stnmi^. tren to 

Oie ox and the ass. This U'liofiLvnt cli,u;u-t#r «if 
the Fourth Commaodmeot is Tcrj appai-ent in the 
▼«nion of it wMdi wo find in Drateronomf (Deut. 
V, li-lJiy V>\\t allhouirh this so, and though it 
he plaiu that to come withia the scope of the cuin- 
wandnMnt m* to poeaew a firandiiieT to aliare in n 
pr'ivile'ie, yet does thf on" prrv-l.tmAtion of it 
iu Ezedus place it on a aiounri which, clooelT con- 
nected DO dovbt with Ukese othein, it jet big:her 
:v]<\ TTT'fe compreheiwire. Tlie Dirme niefhol of 
woi kiug and i^est i« there pri'p'frf^l to man as. the 
model after which he is to woric and to rest. Time 
then preseiitii a perfect whole, is then well routnli'd 
and eiitii-e, when it is shaped into a week, modtlled 
on the six dap of creation and their following Sab- 
bath. Sit 'hxjs' work the serenth d;iy's rcstt 
cuuform tltt; lit'«a of tuau to the method of his 
Creator. In diistributing his life thus, man ttiAj 
look up to Cod us his An.-hetjpe. It is most im< 
portiint to remember that the Fourth Command- 
ment is not limited to a mere enactment respecting 
ODt dajf but preacribee the duo diitribatioo of a 
week, and enfSmsea the six dayi^ worh m much as 
the seventh day's rest. This higher ground of ol)- 
aervanoe waa lislt to invest the Sabbath with a 
tbeoii^cal duunctn*, and rmderod it the gi^t 
witnes8 for faith iu n [vi •^mal nu l rr<?:>tinij (Jol. 
Ill :iH this, howerer, we iiave but an oseei'tion of 
tlu> gt'iieml principle of renting on the Sabbath, and 
must seek civ.vfifj e for infnrni.ilion mh to tin- ilefaiLs 
wiierewith that principle was to be brought out. 
We have already aeen that the work Aebiddcn ia 
net to ioui'xuuM with action of o'ery sort. 
The terms in the commandment show plaioljr enough 
the lort of work which ia ooateniplatBd. lliey are 

$irr'!<r \iorf:, a:u\ hnsin^Si. The Pent.ittfiich jip^- 
mnU us With but three applications ot the general 
principle (Es. xvi. 29, txxv. 3; Num. sr. 83-36). 
The refer«'r!rp of Isaiah to the S:i1ib:itfi c;ivf>; us no 
deAails. Ti>ose in Jeremiah and 2>«eliftnjah show 
that rarrying goods for sale, and buying soch, were 
equally profanations of the <lny. Thcr»* U no t^-osnid 
for supposing tiiat to engage the en«my on tli<e SnW 
bath waa eonaidered unlawful before the C-iptivity. 
,\t a subsequent peri<Kl \vi> know (1 M:>< <•. ii. 34- 
'<iS) that tlie scruple existeti and was acted on with 
moetcalanitoaaellccta. Ycttheaeirople,Ulcenuui7 
other <!<Ttip!»»jc, proved a convenience, and under the 
Itoman Euipiie the Jews procured exemption from 
nulitnry servi< c by means of it. It wna not, how- 
ever, without itD evils. In the siege of Jerusalem 
by Pomjiey, as wrll as in the final one by Titus, 
the i\omani> took advantage of it. So far thei-cfore 
a« we hare yet |;ooe, so tar as the negative aide of 
Sabbatical «bMrvanoe is concerned, it wonld 
that servile Inlxiur, whether that of slaves or of 
hired serrautji, and ail worldly buaineea on the part 
of masten, waa anrpended «n the Sabbath, and the 
day was a cc'ininon riu'ht fo i.-.t and be refreshed, 
pofeae»sed by all clai>ses iu the Hebrew fximmunity. 
It waa thua. at wo have urged, a beneiioent insti- 
tutiotK W,- niu-t now quit tli- motive for the 
positive side of the institution, in the tirat place, 
we learn Aom the Plentateoch that the rooming 
and eveiiinj; fvu iifice were Imtli .lonlili-fl mi the 
Sttbbatti-day, and that the fresh sbew-breod was 
then baked, and aubstitnted on the Table fitr that 
of tVif pjT.TTuns uwk. And tliis jit oin c If.ids to 
the observation that the negative rules, pr*i«cMbit)g 
wnk, lightbg «f Hm, iw., Dot apply to tite 
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rites of religion. It became a dictum that titrt 
teat m BMatk A» My tl^Hg$. Next, it ia dear 

that individual offerinp were not breaches of the 
>abbath ; and from this doubtless came the feasts 
of the tidi on that day, which wen aMkctaoned he 

our SnvionrV nttendance on on** surh. Wr hav* 
ground for supposing that auythtng like the tiidattn: 
institutions of the aynagogue formed part of the 
ori^'lnal o>)!^<'r^f1nce of the Sabbath. But t'r «>rn an 
eiuly penod if not, aa ia most probable, trom the 
very institotiaa, oocopation with h<4y themeawai 
r'-i:rirdiNl a-; an essential yvxrt of the oli*<--rrrtnc<' of 
tiia Sabbath. Il would seem to have be«ii an fia- 
bitual practice to repair to a propllet on that day, 
in ordf-r, it mast be preaurot»d, to list<:^n to ^is 
t«aching (:.{ K. iv. 2.3). Certain Paiilnis t'-j. < . g. 
the 02od, were composed for the Sabbath, and pio* 
bahly nsf^ in pnviife a?< well as in the Tabemade. 
At u Liter pcrio^i we come upon precepts tlut oa 
the Sabbnth the mind .should be uplit^ed to hi.;h 
and holy themes — to God, His character, Hia revel- 
ations of Himself, His mighty woi4cs. Still the 
thoughts with which the day was invested wmt 
ever thoughts, not of restrictioo, bot of freedom 
and €jf joy. Such indeed wooU seem, 
v'iii. 9*12, to have been essential to the notion of a 
hoig dny. We have more than onoe pointed out 
that pl-asinv, as such, waa never eonaidered by the 
Jews a Ine.uh of the S.ilib,ith. We have seen, 
then, that, for whomsoever else the proviaioB waa 
intended, the dwaen laoe won to BOMeerioo of an 
ordinan<r, wiien^by neither a nuui's tim-- u^^r brt 
property could be cotuudered absolutely his ova, 
the aofonth of eadi week being holy to God, aad 
dedicited fo rest after tin? {nttern of ri.>d\ rest, and 
giving equal rights to all. We have al$o seen that 
this pro\'iaioa waa the tonle to achord of Sabbalial 
()i>-( rv.inr^, through wliic}) the •viiiie ^ivit prin- 
ciples of (lod's claim and soaety's, on every maa"» 
time and every man'a property, were extended and 
devi l'ipxHl. Of the fNibbatiuil v'fir, indeed, .-uid of 
the ye.tr of Jubilee, it may be questioned whether 
they were persistently obserred. Bat no donbt 
exi^t« that the weekly SnWuth w.xs iilwar? parti^iy, 
and in the Piiiiiisaic and subwjquent times very 
•trfctly, however mistakenly, observe*!. We hare 
hitlieit.i viewed the Sabbath merely as a Mosaic 
ordiuaiuv. it remains to ask whetlier, fir*t, then 
be indications of its having been previously kaowa 
!Uul observixl ; and, .see».ii ily, whether it have ao 
univei-sal scojia ;uid aulhwnty over all men. Ti^ 
tirst and chief argument of lho«e who maintain 
that the Sabbath was known before Moses ia the 
retierence to it in Gen. ii. 2, 3. But the whole aiv 
gument ia very preeaiioaa. We have no materialt 
for aacertaining, or even conjecturing, which waa 
pQt forth tirst, the record of the Creation, or the 
Fourth Commandment. The next indication of a 
pre-Moeoic Sabbath has been found in Cieo. iv. 3* 
where we rtnd that ** in proeeaa of time it came to 
|inss that din brought of the fniit of the ^rxiind 
an otTertng lu^to tlM Lord." The words rendered 
tn prrxxts of tdne mean IHerally <*at the end of 
days," and it is contendc<l tlmt they designate % 
fixed period of days, probably the «id of a week, 
the aeventh or SUAath^y. Agam, the divioon 
of time info wetkii .seems recognised in Jacob'* 
I courtship of Rachel (Gen. xxix. 27, 28). Lo&tly, 
I the opening of the Fourlh Gbramandment, the in* 
' jiiiK'ticn to remember the Sabtiatli-l iy, i-i :»}'p<^!ed 
to as proof that that day was already known. It 
iaowy to tea that all thia b hot a pncnriem Ibon- 
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ddtion on which to build. It i» not clear that the 
woiils ill Gi-n. iv. :"; ileri'-t)' ;i fixed division of time 
ot aiiy sort. Those m Geu. ixix. obviously do, 
but cany ot no fttther thnn proving that the week 
was known and recoguiised by Jacob aad Laban. 
The ai-gument fi-ona the prevnlenee of the w«eklv 
division of time would require a gmter approach 
to univerHtlity in such practice thtin the 4cts ex- 
hibit, to ro.ike it a cojjent one. Whil« the ihjuno 
tion iu the Fourth 0)mmandmi'iit t<« renu-mWr the 
SabbattMliij may retier oalj to its previous iostitu- 
tfoD In oonnetioa with the gathering of tnamia, or 
may be but the natural prece^<t to h<\-p in mind 
the niie about to be delivered, on th« other band, 
the f<erplexity of the leraelites respecting the doable 
siipj lr of manna on the sixth ( Ex. xvi. J J i us 
to ini'er that the Sabbath ibr which such extra 
wapfkj wtt deaigned was not then known to them. 
^Itiirovi T the language of Ezekifl 'xx/i stfiiis to 
designate it as an onlioaooe distinctively Hebrew 
and Ifoaaic; We caimol then, from the tmcertain 
iifiti<'i--s which we pc"!spss, tnf>r more than that the 
weekly divi&ion of time was known to the israeiites 
nod othan tefbfe the Law of If eeee. Bat to come 
to our setwnd q'lestion, it by no mean? follows, 
that even if the NiLLutb were no older than Moses, 
ita aoope and obligation are limited to brad* and 
that its«-ir lu-li 'tip onlv to the obsolete enactnifnt.s 
of the Levitiuil L;i\v. Tluit Law contaiti& two 
elcmentff the code of a porticuLnr nation, and com- 
mandm«*nts ot" human and unirprsal character. To 
which ciaiss belongs the ^abbath, viewed simply in 
itad^ it a question which wilt aoon come before us, 
r^nd one which does not appenr hard to settle. 
Mduwhile, we must inquire into the case as exhi- 
bited by Scrij^ture. And here wn MW at oore ooD- 
frunted with the fact that the command to keep 
the S.nbbath foims pait of the Decal(^ue. In some 
way, tbei^fore^ the Fourth Commandment has an 
•othori^ over, and is to be obeyed by* Cbri»tians, 
thoogh whether In the letter, or in some hu-ge 
' spiritual sense and scope, is a que^tinn whii h .still 
remains. The phenomeoA respecting the Sabbath 
presented by the Kew Teetament are, 1st, the fre- 
mii iit leN it'Dce to it in tlitj four flo-ju'ls ; nu>\ 2iidly, 
the silence of the Epistlts, with thi- rx< eption of one 
place (Gol. ii. 16, 17), where its re^H .il would seem 
to be .wserted, and perhaps one otiiL-r (H<h. iv. 9). 
1st. The i«fei-encee to it in the four Gosoels are 
oamenMU enongb. We bare almdy eeen toe high 
jx'sitinii which it fonk in the niiruls of tho RihH?!, 
and the strange code of prohibitionsi wiiicii they put 
forth in conneiion witii it. The conse<iiienoe of 
this w,v«, thnt nn pnrt of our F^avinur's tr.ieiiiiic and 
V.r.K tuv Wiiulii s«.vni to h.ive bt'Oii m) *si»gcily aud 
iiju iowiy watched as that which related to the Sab- 
bath. We h.ive alr( ii>ly seen the kind of jn oliihi- 
tion» against which both His teaching and pnictice 
wei e din>cred; and His two pregnant dcdai-ations, 
•* The Sabbath wruo mnf!<» tor man, not man for the 
SabUith," and " My bather w nrketh hitheilo, nud 
I work," surelf exhibit to irs the Law of the Sab- 
b ifh as human and universal. The former sets it 
tvith as a privilege and a blessing. The latter 
woiidei-fully evaltj thfc. Sitbbath by referring it to 
Ood MS its archetype. 2od]y. The EpiAtle^, it roust 
be Ailmitted, witii the exception of one place, and 
perhaps another to which we have already rei'erivd, 
are aiknt on the subject of the Sabbath. No rules 
for ita oheerranoe are «rer given by the Apostles — 
ita vioktiaii ii aercr denrnmeed b/ then* Sahhath- 



breakers are nererindaded in anj llrt of ofindera. 

Col. ii. 16, 17, seems a far stroitc»*r ny^iimmt for 
tlie abolition of the S.ibbath in tiie Ciuisti.m d:s- 
pensatioD than is furnished by llvb. iv. 9 for its 
continuance; and while the first day of the week is 
more than once referred to as one of religious ob- 
sei-vnnce, it is never identified with the SablMth. 
When we tnm to the noonumcntau which we poMen 
of the early Chnid), we 6nd ourwlTes on the whole 
carried in tlic same direction. Again, tlie obseiT- 
auce of the lord's Day aa a Sabbath would have 
been wdlnigh impoeeible to the majority of Chris* 
ti.uis in the fii-st ages. When the e.uly Fathers 
:>peak of the Loid s Day, tiiey coiuetimes, perha|w, 
by comparing, connect it with the Sahhath; hut 
we have never found a | a-'-.iut". pre\ ions to the con- 
version of Constautiae, piohibitoiy of any woric or 
occupation on the fimner, and any such, did it 
exist, would have been in a c t at in< .isnr»' nugatorv, 
for the teasoos just allt^ed. After Coustantine 
things beootne diflbrent at once. His celebrated 
(K-!ict prohibitory of jiii-lici.-il ju oi ft^lji^s on the 
Lord's I)ay w;i^ proLiably dictated by a wash to give 
the great Christian festival as roudi honour as was 
inijoytil l>y those of llie henthen. rnther than by 
any rclen iice to the Siiblmth or the Fourth Cooi- 
man hiu'nt; but it was followed by eerend whidi 
extenile.l th*' pinhihifion to many oth»»r oocnp«tions, 
imd tu miitiy foims of pleasure held iuuocent on 
ordinary days. But it was surely iin|xis8ible to 
observe botli the Lord's Day, a>« was done Lv Chris- 
tians afler Con&tautme, and to awid tlie I'ouith 
Commandment without connecting the two; and, 
seeing that such was to be the piiictic«> of t])e ite. 
veloped Church, we can undei^tand how Uie bilence 
of the N. T. Epistles, and even the strong words 
of St. Paul (Col. ii. 10, 17)« do not impair the 
human and nniversnl scope of the Fourth Com- 
mamiraent, exhibited so strongly in the very nature 
of the Law, and in the teaching resneciiag it of 
Him who came not to destroy the Law, but to 
fulfil. In the Ea>t| indeed, where the Fevcnth day 
of the week was long kept as a festival, that would 
pvcsent itedf to men's minds as the Sabbnth, and 
the fii"st day, of the week would appear lathcr in it^ 
distinctively Christiaa character, and as of Apos- 
tolicnl aad eeclesiastical origin, than in eonneinoa 
with the Old Law. But in the Wt^t the w:\ i nlh 
day was kept for the most part as a fast, and that 
for a TBBRm merdy Christian, vis. in eommemorai- 
tion of our Lonl'.s lying in the 5e[iulLhre through- 
out that day. Its oUeiTance theretuie would o«t 
ohicnre the aspect of the Lord*e \hj aa that of heb- 
donia<lal lest and refi-ef«hment. Were we prepared 
to cmbi^ce iMx cjtpui^ition whicli has been given of 
a remarkable passage already referiod to (Beb. iv. 
S-l' i ;, we should find it singiili: ly illustmtive of 
the view ju&t suggested. In ver. 9 we have the 
words " there icinaineth therefore a rest for 
the jK^-nple (,f rifxi." Now it is itniK)rta»t that 
tiiruughunt tin- jvis^njre the word for vest is Kord' 
iraviTiS, and ti at m tie- wor<ls just quoted it it 
rhanged into <raB$ari{rfji6t, wbicJi ceilaiidy means 
the keeping of rest, the act of .•labb.itizing rather 
th.m the objective rest itself- It has accoitlingly 
been suggested that thoee woiils are not the author's 
conclusion — which is to be found in the form of 
thesis in the <ieclarntion we wliich have believed 
do enter into icst "—bat a paieathests to the eflect 
that **to the people of G«d,*' the Christian com* 
munitjf then remaineth tktr* i$ lot, a SMtU* 
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itiit^h the p wit change that has puscd tijwn them ' 
And the mightj ekvfttkwi to wbico thejr hare been 
brongbt m on otlMr natten« m M icgards the Re«t 
of God revp;il-J lo them, still K»nnng scoj* for Rnd [ 
justitjiog the pri^cUce. The objectioni, however, i 
te thb cxpantion are nUMf ana gnat It would | 
l ot hnve ti«;ht, however, to harp pass*^! it 
over til i\m article without notice, as it relat«» 
to a pa-vuige of Scripture in which Sabbath and 
Sahbiitioril idms aFP markmllv brought forwaitl. 
Tii« woid &ibfjaiA seems M)mctim«»k to deuote a 
week in the N. T. 

Sah'batlx^y'i Jovrney ( Acts i. 12). On occa- 
kiou ui' a vioLitioii ot° thv cuiniuandoaeot hj certain 
of the people who went to look fiur IBMloa on the 
seventli daj, Mosox enjoined every man to " abide 
in liib placv," atid forbtuie any man to go out of 
\m plac«" on that day {Ei. xvi. 29). It seemB 
nvtoral to loolc on this as a mere enai^meot pro re 
nettdf and having no benring on any atat* of affain 
subsequent to tlie journey through the wildcrnf^s 
ood the daily gatheriog of maojia. Whether the 
earlier Hebrew! did or^ not rejtard ft thus, it ia 
iidt tasy to say. It) aft'T imw tlw piecept in Kx. 
xvi. was undoubtedly viewed as a pennaaent law. 
But as eome deparbire from ■ mm*R own place 
wa-) (jiia\ i>;iiahl<', it was tboiujl't n ■ -sary to de- 
termine the allowable amount, which was tixed at 
3000 pooee, or about ais furlongs, from the wall of 
the citv. The y>ertnitt»il (iistaiu't' 8«vms to have 
been groooded ou th« space to be kept between the 
Aric and the people (Joeh. iii. 4) In tiw wMenieie, 
wliii;h tT l ilt! :i >ai.i was that between the Ark and 
the tentii. We hiid the same distance given as the 
dieumferanot outsido the walk of the Leriticftl 
citie* to tw rTittnt<»il as thfir suburbs fNum. xxxv. 
6)* The termiu'is d quo was thus nut a maa's own 
bouee, bat the wall of tho city where he dwelt 

Babbathe'iii, SiunnETHAI tbe Ii«rit«(l £«d. 
ix. 14 ; comp. Kzr. x. 15). 

Bnbtatiaal Tmt. A« each tevcotii day and each 
s?»rrnth month wei^ holy, so was each sevetjth year, 
by the M. s.i;r ctxle. We first encounter this law in 
£x. A:xiii. 11. The commandment is, to sow 
ami i wi]> tur six veal's, and to let the land rft>t on 
tiie st viLth, " that the pH»r ot thy jpeople may eat ; 
ami wlint they leave the beaiti of the field shall 
pal." It i< aiid.'d. " In like manner thou shaltdeal 
with thy viiieymii aud thy olivcyard." We next 
meet with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 2-7, and 
finally in l)cut. xv., in which laat place the new 
feature pr«>sent« itself of the eereDtb year being one 
of release to debtors. When we combine these 
several notices, we tiud that every seventh year 
the land was to lave rest to enjoy her 8(Abaths. 
Neither tillage nor cultivation ot" any sort was to 
be practiaed. Thia aingnlar instltutioa has the 
aspect, at first eight, of total linpfaotioabtlity. 
Thi>. hf)\vcvtM-, wi^\i s olT when we consider that in 
no year was the owner allowed to reap the whole 
harvest {Let. six. 9, xxiii. 23). Iforeover, it is 
clear tliat the rnvijojs of laiiil were t^) lav hy com 
in previous years for their own and their iaroilies' 
wanta (Lev. «xv. 30>9I2). The tdaaaa of dabtori 
diirin:.: 'hf SaMntical year must not be confounded 
with tbe release of slaves on the seventh year of 
their serrioe. The ipirit of this law la the aame aa 
that of the weekly Sabbath. lk>lh have a bene- 
hccut tendency, limiting the rights and checking 
the aenaa €/( property ; the one pola in God'a dainu 
OQ time* tbe other on the land. Tbvt uuf alao 



SAOKBUT 

havf b<sen an eye to the lienefil which wouU aocna 
to the laud from lying fallow every seventh joff, 
in a time when the rolaftioD of crops was nakaMn. 
The Sabbatical ypar ojvnpd in tii? Sabbatical moatii. 
and the whole Law was U; leiid every such vev, 
duriug the Feast of Tabernacles, to the as9«fnbM 
j>eH)ple. At the completion of a week of ^^Utiii^ 
yc^is, the Sabbatical acale received it* cuaipi«t<ta 
in the year of JabUae. Tbe next question tkt 
piescnfs itM-lf rr^rdinp the Sahhatital yrar rdsta 
tt) Uie time when its observance liecame obltcat«y. 
It is more i-ensonable to suppose, with the bcit 
Jewish authorities, that the law became obUgator 
fourteen years after the first entrance into tbe Pro- 
miM'd Lai) i, the oooqiMitaf wMdltook seven yeaa, 
and the diitribution aevcn nMire. A further qoM* 
tion ariaea. At whatever period the obedwoee ti 
this law ought to have commenced, was it in pant 
of &ct obeyed ? In the Uurcntcniogs ogntaaMd ia 
Lev. zxvi., judgmenti oo tbevlolatMB of Ae Sdh 
batical year air jaiticulariy contemplated (vers. 33, 
34) ; and that it waa greatiy if not quite mf^umxA 
appeara fran 9 Chr. nrri. 20, 21. Scane ef 111 
J^•wl.^h commentators have iufened from thi- ibt 
their forefiUhcn Iwd Defected exactly seventy Sab- 
batical yvara. If ancb neglect waa oHitiBven^ At 
law must luive Ixx-n JisoU-veil throughout a perioJ 
of 490 years, t. e. through nearlr tbe whok daia- 
tkn of the mooardby ; and «a were b noAiagii 

the J \ ;-■ history lendinjl to the inffrfr.c* tSst 

the t>«opi« wtix more to-upulous then, we mi^ 
lo tno lalam fraro captivity tat Hidlcatiana af Ibi 

Sabbatical year beinij actually observo'l (1 }iht. 
vi. 49"). Alexander the Great is said to have a- 
empted the Jews fran tiftola Airing It, 

8abl3G ns, 1 Ksd. ix. 32. ^SOBI^Ul^ 14] 

Sabo ani. [Sheiu.] 

Sfl bi ; ZciiAtM.] 1 Esd. T. 34. 

Sab tah ' n.-n. x. 7). or Sahta fl Clir. i. 9), 
the tliiiti ui oidei' of tl»e sons oi Cush. Tbe stite- 
ments of Pliny (ri. 32, §155. xii. 32X IWmf 
(vi. 7, p. 411), and Anon. Peripl. (27 i, TT->pectiBC 
Sabbatha, Sabota, or Sobotale, inetro(Kti«a of li» 
Atnuaitae (probably tbe Chntramotitae), seem to 
point to a tince of the tril^e which dcsivini«i fr«a 
Subtuh, always supposing; that ih'n city Mbbatha 
was not a oorruplicm or dialectic variation of Saba, 
.Seba, or Sheba. Ptoletny planes Sabbatha in 
long. 30' lat. It wa> an important city, «a« 
taining no less than sixty temples Geseoins vbc 
sees in Cush only Ethio|)ia, " has no doubt thii 
Sabtah dionld be compared with Zafiir, Saftl, 
Zafial, on the shore of the Aiabian Gulf, »itusud 
just where Arkiko ia now." It only n-marns ta 
add that Hiobaelia removes Sabtah to Ceuta opp^ 
site Gihniltar, oilled in Arabic Sebtah ; aiid that 
Ikxhart prefara to place .Sabtiih near the wssteni 
shore of the Penkn Gulf, with the Sapbtba «f 

I'ti ' i: . , Iff name n land in that pilt. 

S&b toohn, and Sftbtaehah ifim. x. 7 ; 1 Cbr. 
i. 9), the fifth In order of tbe aena of Cash, wbew 

sfftlements would pr<ilx>Mv he iiciir ll"' !'<r-i.ir 
Gulf. He has not been identihed satu^oruy. 
Boebart ooiDimraa SUbtachah wHh the dty ef Saiay 
ilao' of Slcjih. livz. 

8n o«r. 1, A Hararite, father of Ahiam (1 Cbr. 
xi. 35).-4l. The ibofth aen of Obed-odom (1 Cbr. 



Baokbut (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15), the renderiog 
intboA.V. of theChaMea anMw. Ifthiimtt* 
aksl iMtrument be tbaaannaa the Greek a«vi^<«f 
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and Latin sambucaf the En^nh trowtofhw it eo* 
til elj wrong. The aackbut wis « vind-instrnment ; 

the sambuca was played with strings. Mr. Chappell 
«]W (i'qp. Mm. i. 35), The eackbat ma » bus 
trumpet with a slide, like the modern tiMnbaM." 
The sambuca yr&> n triangular instrument with four 
or more string* played with the fionn. 

flMikaloCh, a coane textnra, cf • dark onloor, 
mtuk' (*r i;o,it**-fiair (Is. 1. 'A ; IJev. vi. TJ), an«I re- 
sembling the cUicium of the Bomaoa. It was used 
(1 .) for making sacks (Gen. xlii. 25 ; ttv. sL 32 ; 
.fox}), ix. i) ; Aiul (2.) for making thi' rough gar- 
ments used by mourners, which were in extreme 
owes worn next the skin (1 K. zzi. 27 ; 2 ff. ti. 
r.O ; .lob xvi. 15; Is. \\\\'\. 11;. and this evfti 1»y 
females (Joel i. U ; 2 Mace iii. 19), but at other I 
times were worn ovw the eoeit ( Jeo. lit. tf).iii lien j 
of t!ie outer gannent 

Saerifloe. The peculiar features of each kind ot 
sacrifice are refimwl to onder their respective heads ; 
the ftbj«t of this article will be: — I. To examine 
the histoiical development of siicriHce in the Old 
Tcatament. II. To sketch briefly the theory of 
aacrifice, as it is set forth both in the OKI and Now 
TesUmentM, with esp^ial reference to tite ALune- 
mcntof Chriht.— I. (A.) Origin op Sacrifice. — 
In tracing the lli^l<^ry of <;i rifK-e, fiom its first 
begiooing to its pert'ect deveiupmeut in the Mosaic 
rl^ll, we are at oooe met by the long-disputed 
question, as to tlic crijin of sacrifice ; wh«!ther it 
oroeie frum a ii;itu!.il instinct of man, sanctiouf<l 
■ad guided by G\kI, or whether it was the subject 
of some di.siini t primt'val revelation. Its uniTen>al 
preTulen<?e, in>lo{K>u(ient of, aiid often 0]>po«vd to, 
nm's natural reisenings on his relatioa to God, 
■hows it to have been primeval, and deeply rooted 
in the instincts of hum.inity. Whether it was first 
enjoined by am extertuil commrr I, r whether it 
was based on that sense of sin aud lost commaaioo 
with God which is stamped by His hand on the 
heart of man — is an historical que tioti, perhaps iu- 
eoluUe. The great difficulty in the theory which 
idirs it to a distinet command of Qod, is the total 
silence of Holy N riptme. Nor is the fact nf the 
m^terioas and supernatural character of the doc- 
trine ef Atoncnieiit, with which tlie saerificce of tlie 
O. T. arf expressly <otuuct.^l, any conclusive argu- 
ment on this side of the question. All allow that 
the eueliaristieatid depmatory ideas ef saerifice mn 
pi'i f^ tly natural to man. Tlic hlL'^cr vie«* of itK 
expiatoiT character, dependent, as it is, entirely ou 
its typind nature, appear* hot gradiiaUy hi Scri(>- 
tui*e. It is only in the N. T. (espffinliy in the 
Kpi&tle to the Hebrews) that its nature is clearly 
oafolded. It is to ootieed that, except in Gen. 
XV. 9, the m'-thod of patriarchal snciiiice i.s 
free. Ti)e inteience is at least proba)<Iv. tli.it whcu 
6o«l snnctione«l Ibmuilly a natural nte, tiien, and 
not til! f]it"n, did He drtine it.s inethtKl. The ques- 
tion, theii-kirc, of the oi igm oi biicrilice is best Jeit 
in the silence with which txripture .<iurn>unds it.— 
(B.) .AxTh-Mos VIC History of Sacmfick. — lu 
cx-uniiiiiii; tlie vaiiuus Kurifices recorded in Scrip- 
ture ))efore the establishment of the Law, wa find 
that the wonls Kpecially denoting expiatory sacrifice 
are not applied to them. This fact does not at all 
show that they were not actually expiatory, but it 
jo^ifies the inference that this idea was not then 
the prominent one in the doctrine of sacrifice. The 
b-iciifK e of Cain and Abel is called minchah, al- 
though in the case of the iatter it was a hloody 
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MMtifioe. In the case of both it wonld appear to 
have been eucharistic The sacrifice of Noah after 
the Flood (Gen. viii. 20) il called burnt-offering 
('dfoA). liiiB aacrifice is expressly ooonected with 
die iMtitntiea of the Coc^luaU which tbUows in 
i.x. 8-17. The sacrifice (re6<]cA) of Jacob at Mizpih 
also nutfks a corcnaiit with Laban, to which iiod 
b called to he a witness and a party. In all these, 
therefore, the )>rominent idfa ."^tms to have been 
what is called the /«krativc, the recognition of a 
hood hetweea the saerifioer and God, koA the dedk> 
ation of himself, as represent*-^! by the victim, to 
the service of the Lord. The sacntice of Isaac 
(Gen. xxit. 1-18) studs hy itself. Yet in its prii»> 
ciple it npii» ar;* to have heeu of tlie .sime nature as 
betbre : the voluntary surrender of an only son Ott 
Ahnham's part, and the williof dadieatico of him- 
self on Is iac's. are in the forejjround ; the fxjdatory 
idea, if reooguised at all, holds certainly a secondary 
poeitioo. In the bumt-ofierings of Job for his 
children ''Job i. 5) and for his three friends (xlii, 
8), we for tiie first time tind the espreaision of the 
desire of expiation for sin. The same is the Oise iii 
tlie wonl-s of MoiH>s to Pharaoh (K.x. x. '25). Hei^ 
tlie mnia id«a In at lea^t dcpiecatuiy.— (C.) TlIU 
Sacrifices op the Mosaic Fkriou.— Theae art 
inaugurated by the ofr4 ring of thi" P.\s«;oVF.R and 
the ."-Aciitice of Kx, ixiv. The l'a*«>ver indeed is 
unique in its character; but it is dear that the 
ideal ijf salvation from death by means of sacrifice 
i& bittught out in it with a distinctness before un- 
known. The sacrifice of Ex. xxiv., offered as a 
solemn inauguration of the Covenant of i>inBi, has 
a similarly comprehensive character. The Law of 
Leviticua now unfolds distinctly the Viirious foiin» 
of wcrifioe ^ bwmt-offering. Sklf- 

DEDICATORT.--(&.) Th« WMoi-offcring \ unlAoodn) ; 
the peace^ffering {bloody). El chauistic. — (c.) 
JAe im-i^^rmg \ tAe tr«9paK-ofermg. Ejcfi- 
ATORT.— To these may be added,— (</. ) The Atcease 
ofTeri'd after s-uriiice in the Holy Place, and (on 
the Dar of Atonement) in the Holy of Holies, the 
symhof ef the htterressfon efthe pHest (as a type 
of the Gre.it High Priot), aooinpanying and 
making efficacious the prayer of the people. In 
the fwnaeenitioo of Aarea and hh sons (Lev. viii.) 
we find these offereil in what beciune over after- 
wards the appointed order: first came the siu- 
ofiVring, to prepai-e aoeeae to God ; nest, the hiimt« 
otTcriu^, to mark their de-lication to His seiTioe ; 
j and thirdly, the meat-otlering of thanksgiving. 
HeneeTorth the sacrificial system was fixed in all 
its p,ti-ts, tinlil He should come whom it typified. 
; It IS to be noticed that the Law of Leviticus takes 
' the rite of sacrifice for granted (see I.,ev. i. 2, ii. 
1, &c.), and is directed chi« fly to c;iiide and limit 
itj exeivise. In confequence of the peculiarity ot 
the Law, it has been argued that the whole system 
of .s:i< ri fu* was only a condescension to the wci«k- 
I iiess ut' the people, borrowed, more or le*s, from 
the heathen nations, especially frooi Egypt, in order 
to guard a^ninst won^c superstition aud positive 
I id(^try. Tukeu iva au explun.ttion of the theory of 
I sacrifice, it is weak and aoperficial; but i;<^ ing 
a reason for the minuteness and elaboration of this 
Mosaic ceremonial, it may probably have some 
value.— (D.) Post-Mosaic 8ACRiFiCh:8. — It will 
not be neoMuy to pursue, in detail, the history or 
PeHt-Mesaie Sacrifice, for its main principles were 
now fixed for ever. The n rjul.ir sacrifices in the 
I Temple senrke were;— (a.j Buairc-OrfBiiuiaa. 
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1. The daUf burntpodeHnip (Ex. xxix. 38-42). 

2. Tlie double 1nii*ut«fr«riit|!i;t on ttie Sabbtih 

(Num. ixviii. 9, 10). 3. Th*- bunit-ofTerings at 
the great t'eBtir*U (Num. xxviii* Il-zxiz. 3d). — 
( 6.) Mbat-Opfebikob. 1. TIm dtily vuftt-ofrer- 

11), s accompanying the daily burnt-otTering* Ei. 
xxtx. 40, 41), 2. The »hew-bread, renewed every 
Sabbath (Lvr. zzfr. 5, 9). 8. Tba speeial meat- 

o'!'.'r;ii.;'' at ihc S.il.?i:it!i an(! the great fr?Tival> 
(Num. xxriii., ixix.;. 4. The fit«t«fruit«, at the 
FhMaver {her. sxiii. 10-14). at Fmtecort (xxiii. 
17-20); the firTit-fruits of the doiitrh nnd thresh- 
ing-floor at the harvc:>t«time (Num. xv. 20, 21 ; 
D»ut. xni. l-U).— (c.) SiN-OFFEiuiia«. 1. Sin- 
ofit'n'ng each new moon (Num. xxriii. 15). 2. Siii- 
otleriugs at ilie PasMJTer, I'eutecoat, Feast ot 
Trumpetii, and Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 22. Ho, 
ix x. -i. in, 19. 22, 25, 2'^. "1. 34, 38). 3. The 
oti'Ting ul the two pxitii lor the people, and of the 
bollodc for th<f prinit himi>clf, ou ttwOtent Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi. ).—(</.) Ivcknst:. 1. Ih" 
nioi-ning and evening incense (Ex. s.xx. 7, 8 . '2. 
The inceuM on the Ci|-eat Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 12). Be>ides these puhlic sacrifices, there were 
otferings of the people for tliemselve* individually.— 
II. By the order of siacrilice in it* perfett form (as 
in Lev. viii.) it ii clear tiiat the Kin-oifeiing occu- 
pi«'S the most importnnt place, the bumt-ofTering 
<;<»ine8 nest, and tlie njcat-olfering or peace-offering 
iaat of ail. The tecoiid could odTj be offered after 
the first had been Rccei t«d ; the thin! vas only a 
»u^*sidiaiy p;irt of the seton<l. Yet, in actual order 
Ot time, it has been se«?n that the patriarchRl «acri> 
6ces partook much mone of the nature of the peace" 

offeDli^' bumt-olJi riii,^ ; :uiil tlia*, uiulf:- tite 

Law, by which was ** the knowledge of siu" (Itom. 
ill. W;, the aiihoffeting was for the first time ex* 

plicidy !*t f.'rth. Tli> is Iiiit iiattii7il, tliaf the 
deepest ideas should be tiie hut in order of develop- 
ment. It ia needless to dwell on the unirenality of 
heathen sacrifices, ansl i!i;Ii:iilt U< rwluci? to aiiv 
Mngl« theory the various uieas involved tiieix-in. 
It ia dear that the sacrifioe was oflen looked tipon 
:i< a ijifl or tribute to the ts. It In al<o rliMr that 
Nvcririo's were used as prayei-s to obtain benetits, or 
to aveit wrath. On the other hiind, that they were 
regarded as thank-otlei ingsi is equally cprt-nin. Nnr 
was the hizlier i.lea of sacrifice, as a reptisanUtiOit 
of the solf-ilevotion of the olTerer, body and soul, to 
thp god, whoUy Ir.st, although generally ob-^ 
by the gn>Eser aji.l more obvious conceptions of Uic 
rite. But, besides all these, there seenu always to 
have been latent the id.'a of propitiation, that is, 
the belief in a communion with the gods, natuml 
to man, broken ofl" in sonic way, and by sacrifice to 
be ratored. Now the essential ditlerence between 
these heBth<>n views of sacrifice and the Scriptural 
doctrine of the O. T. is not to be found in its deniiU 
of aoj of these ideai. in liict, it brin^ oat, clearly 
and distinetlT, the ideas which in heathenism were 
uncertiin, vague, an I pn veiled. But the essential 
points of distinction are tv^'o. First* that whereas 
the heathen ooncetved of their gods as alienated in 
j<nlousy or anger, to be sought after, ainl in U- 
appeased by the unaided action of man, bcripture I 
rep re ee n ta God Himself as approadiln^ man, as ! 
iMiintitip out aiiil f.4incti«inins; tlif way by which the 
>»x>kea covenant should be re&tured. The second , 
mark of distinctieQ b doaelj eonoflcled with this, j 
inasTTiTich a^^ it shows sacrifice to a sohome pro- j 
(vcliuj; lixua God, and, m His foitknowledge, ooo- 1 
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netted with tlte one central fact of all human his- 
tory. It Is to be finmd hi the typical dianeter of 
all Jewish sacrifices, on which. a& the Epi-titr t<r tl:-: 
Hebrews aipies, all thar elficecy depooded. The 
nature and memhifif of the Tariow KHMb of aMri- 
fire is partly gatherid fnun t!ie focm of their iiirti- 
tution and ceremonial, partly from the teaching of 
the Prophets, and partly froin the K. espeetallj 
the Epistle to the IULitws. All had rpbtit-n, 
under different aspects, to a CocattaU between God 
and man. Hie SiB-OFrEBiiia tepreaeoted that 
Coven.int hroken lir man, and as knit toeethtr 
again, byGod'sap^wtutmeut, through the ** shedding 
of blood." The shedding of the blood, the srnhal 
of life, sitrnified that the ib ath of the offer. 'r s 
deserved for sin, but Uiat the death of the \ k tim 
was aooepted for his death by th« onlinance of 
God's mercy. Beyond all doubt the sin-^^ tTe 'n; 
distinctly wituee^ that sin existed in uuuu il^t 
the " wages of that sin was death," and thjU God 
had piuviJed an Atoneni'r.t by tin? xicirioiis suf- 
tei iui; of an apj>oiuted victim. The c»;ix-monial a&i 
meaning of the BcrRNT-OrrEKOM Were v*=iT dit« 
ferent. The idea of expiation seems not to hare 
been ab^ient from it, for the blood was sprinkled 
round about the altar of sacruico ; but the nuca 
idea i$ llio offering of the a*hole victim to Ood^n- 
presenting; (as the laying of the hand ot its head 
shows) the devotion of tlie saa ificer, boily and soul, 
to Him (Bom. xii. 1). The death of the rictaa 
was, so to sp»k, an inddentsl ftature. The 
Ml AT-Oi Ki uiNQS, the jxMce or thank-offericz, 
the firstpfruits, &c., were simply atiTeriags to God 
of Hia own beet gills, as a sign of thenkftil homaec, 
nnd as a rei ans of" maintaining His s<i\ ii»> :;rii K - 
aerraots. The characteristic oeiemony iu tite pesce* 
oflfeHng was the eating of the flesh hj the saerificer. 
It bet-'kL-rioiI the eojcynient of corntnunion with 
G*i. it is clear from this that tlie idea of sacrifaye 
is a complex idea, hivol-Hn^ the propitiatory, the 
iii''li< atiiiy, and the oui'liaristi..- t'Ieii:eiits. Any orif 
of these, taken by itself, would lead to error and 
•uperstitioQ. All three probably were more or leas 
implied in each sacrifice, c ti h i lernf iit p v f.>tnir.- 
ating in its turn. Now the Israeiites, wnile thty 
seem always to have retainad the Ideu «f ivopitia- 
ticiii '.n\i\ <t\ eialiarisfio offering, constantly icr-omi 
the &el*"-tiedicaLiou which i» the Imk litcww-a tic 
two, and which the regular burnt-offering ^h-^ :ij 
hiv<.» impr*^!i<ed u|M>n them as their daily th»H.;:iit 
and duty. It is therelui-e to this point that the 
teaching of the Prophets is mainly directed (I Sam. 
XV. 22 ; Is. i. 10 - ^ ; .ler. vii. 22, 2^ ; Ex. xx. 
39-44; Hos. vi. G; Am. v. 21-27 ; Mio. vi. 6-8;. 
The same truth, here enunciated from without, is 
reco^ni-^ed from within hy the Psalmist (Ps. xL 
8-11, 1. 13, 14, li. IG. 17, cxli. 2). It is not to 
be argued from these passages that the idea of self- 
dedication is the main one of sacrifioe. The id«3i 
of propitiation lies below it, taken for panted by 
the Prophets as by the whole jieople, but still eu- 
reloped iu mysteiy until the Antitype should ooittt 
to make all clear. For the ertdunon of this doo* 
trine we must look to the N. T. WithoiU entt ri:,g 
dii«ctly ou the great aalgect of the Atooemcui 
(whidi wottU be fereifn to the eoope of thia 
article), it will W sufFiaent to refer to the o>n- 
nexioo, established in the N. T., between it aad 
thesMTlficeaoftheMoiaiesyitm. TodoAii,«« 
need do little luore tlian analy:^ the Epistle to the 
Ueimwa, which coatoios the Jiej of the whole sacri* 
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fwial dociiiae. la Uie iu»t place, it follows the p o 
phetic books bj >tnting, in the most cmphatlB terms, 
the intrinaic nullity of all mere tnafpri.il sncrifK 
The Ter^r fact of their oonstanL acp^>titioQ is kAid 
to prove this imperfection ; but it does not lead 
us to iiiffi tl^at they actually h:u\ no ii:piritual elTu> 
acy, if uir».'ieil lu re])eutauc« mhI iMth. On the 
OODtnry, the obji-ct of the whole Epistle is to show 
their typical uud probationary chnracter, and to 
assert that in virtue of it alone they had a spiritual 
meuiing. Our Loid is declared (see 1 Pet. i. 20) 
" to have been foreordained " as a eacrilice " betore 
the foundation of the world ; " or (as it is more 
strikiDfi;ly expressed in Kev. xiii. 8) *• slain fj-om tlie 
IbuiKlatioci of tb« world/' The material aacri licet 
represented thin Gnat Atonement, at already nwie 
an l ao:L'ptc.i in (J.kJ'.s foreknowledge ; ami to tliosc 
•who grasped the idea* of sin, paixlou, aod seif- 
dedication, symbolixed in Hum, they were hmmia 
of entering into the ble&siag!i which the One True 
ijocnfioe aloue procured. They could convey nothing 
in tbemsdvci ; yet, ai type** they mi);htt if «o- 
cepted I'V :\ tiiie, though ijece»8airily imjviT. ct, 
iitithf be means of c<MiTeyiog in Bonse degi-ee the 
UcMingB of the Antitype. Tliie typiod dwmeter 
of nH sarnrtcp btiin^' thu* «et foilh, the next jwiiit 
dwelt upon is the uaim iu our Loixl's Pei-son of the 
prtesl, tne oflerer, t/ad the 'vcrifiee. ft k dear that 
tho .Mfpti'Mncnt, in this Epistle, .is in the N. T. 
gencmiiy, is viewed in a twofold light. Ou the otie 
rand, it is set foiih distinctly M a Tiearioaa ancri- 

fif >, whii Ii w a> r-i^til-TH nercfy:nrv hv the dn of 
iikUi, nr. i iU wiiicii Ux Loni *' bare the rins of 
many." It is its essential characteristic that in it 
Jie staii(i« a1>s<.li5t*ly aloni*. nff. ririi,' His Kirrifice 
without any ; i-tt rence to the taiUi ov tlie conversion 
of men. in it He stands out alone ns the Mediator 
between God and man ; and His sacritice is ofi'ered 
once lor all, never to be imitated or rejieiited. Now 
this view of the AtoaemCDt is set forth in the 
Kpi>tle to the Hebrews, as typiried by the sin- 
oHerin?. All the expiator)' and propitiatory snri i- 
tices of the Liw are now for the first time brought 
into lull light. As the sin-otiering, though not the 
earliest* is the most fundamental of all sacriHces, so 
the aspect of tlie Atonement, which it symbolizes, 
is the one ou which all others rest. On the other 
hand, th« sarriBce of Cbtist ts set hrfii to tis, as 
tilt" rotiiplotioa of that jierfcct nb.-iliriitL- lo tlie will 
of the Futlier, which is the natural duty of sinless 
nao, in which He is the nprfsentatire of all men, 

aji'l ill wliirli He calls Ljion iis, wli'^ii iiH-mniled to 
(iod, to ** take up the Cross and foiiow Him." In 
this riew His death is net the |)rinci]»l object ; we 
dwell Hither mi Invly liuaniiitimi, ami His 
life of humility, temyitatiuu, and sulleriog, to which 
that death was but a fitting dose. The nahi idea 
of tliis vivw ftf the Atonenicnt is ffpiT-sfiitative 
rntiier tiiao victiions. It i» typilitHt by tiie burnt- 
ofleiing, in respect of which the N. T. merely quotes 
anil enfoHT'S flio lan'^iiaj^ alreaily citei fiom the 
O. T., and tiejMjciaUy ^see Heb. X. 6-9) the w i'id* of 
P*. x\. 6, Sic, which contrast with material sacn- 
tire the *' doing the will of f lod." As without the 
iJiu-oiTering o( ti»e (Jrosa, this, our burnt-offering, 
would be impossible, so also without the bumt- 
otlipring the sin-otfeiing will to us utiavaiiini;. 
With these views of our Lord's <KU)-iticc on earth, 
as typified in the Leritical sacriHces on the outer 
altar, is also to be cciuiei tcd the dtlering of His fn- 
tanxasioa for us lu beaveu, wliidt was repreacuted 



by tlte incct;sc. The typi<ml sense of tlie mcat- 
otfering, or peoce-oflering, is le*» connects! with 
the sat rifice of Christ Him.<ielf, than with tho<«e 
saailioes t)f pinise, thank-sgiving, charity, and de- 
votion, which we, as Clu islian."*, ojier to God, and 
•* with which He is well plfn>. .i " Heh. xiii. 15, 
16) as with "an odour of e.we«.t &meU, a &acriHce 
acceptable to Go^i " (Phil. ir. 18). 

Sadami'as. Siiallum, one of the anoestoia of 
ivzru (2 K»d. i. 1). 
Sa dag. ASOAD (1 IU, 13 ; eemp. Eir. ii. 

12). 

Sadde'na. Ii>oo 6 (I Esd. riii. 45V In 1 Es.1. 
viii. 4«S. the name is written **D;uiifu>" in the 
A. v., as in tlie Geneva V' ersion of both passages. 

ted'don. Zadok the high-priest fl Kod. riii. 3). 

Saddnoeea fMatt. iii. 7. xvi. i, o. n. 12, xxil 
23, 34; Mark xii. 18; Luke xx. 21 ; Acts iv. 1^ 
V. 17, sxlii. 6, 7, 8;, a religious p:irty or sdiool 
among the Jews at the time of Chi 1st, who ih uie-l 
that the oral law wai> a revelation of God to the 
IsiaditMi, and who deeUMd the written hiw akm 
to be obligatory on the nation, as < f divine autb<K 
rity.— C^tA of tli€ natm. — The Hebrew word hf 
which they aic called la the Utshna is TiedMm, 
the plur.i! of Tsaddk, which im lo il>te.lly iiiraii<? 
"just," or " righteous;" but wi»»cii u never ui*ed 
in the Bible except 'as a proper name. The most 
.ihvif);;s 1 1 aii^lation of the word, theri-f<-re, i» fn rail 
tiu'ni Z.A'loka or Zadokites. The onlumry Jewi>h 
^t-itiiiKut is that they are nan)ed from a certain 
Zailiik, a (lix i}'!-' of the Aiiti;^<iiiu^ of Socho, who is 
liieutroued ia ttie Mi«hna as having roceive<l the 
oral law from Simon the Just, the last of tlie BWU 
of the Great Svn.ntrogirp. .Niu ther ancieut sug- 
gestion concerning the origai ot llie iiame •* Saddii- 
cees," is in Epijihanius, who stat«s that the Snddu- 
oees called tliemselves by that name from " righte- 
ousness," the interpretation of the Hebrew wonl 
Zedek ; *'Mld that tliere Wiu likewise anciently a 
Zadok among the priests, but that they did not 
continue in the doctiines of their chiei." This 
expliujation of tli*' mi^in of the word Sndducees 
must be rejected with tluit given by the .lews. In 
these drcumstanoes, if mo n we is had to cenjeo- 
tuic, the fimt point to be consi'leiej is whether the 
wonl is likelf to have rniscn horn the meauiug ot 
'« rightconiqicss,*' or flnom the name of an individual. 
This mu.>t be dei iilcl in favour of the latter altern- 
ative, inasmucli ks the word Zadok never occurs in 
the BiUe, except as a proper name ; and then we are 
led to inquire as to \\ i\« the Zadok of the Sadducee^i 
is likely to have been. Now, aocording to tlte 
existing records of Jewish histoiy, then was ona 
y^iilck of tians<vn lent iinpoilance, and only one; 
viz. the priest who scteii such a prominent part at 
the time of David, and who declared in favour of 
Soiommi, whi n Ahi;ithar took the part of Adonij ah 
as successor to the throne (1 K. u 32-45). His Jiue 
of priests appeavs to have had decided pr»iemuience 
in siibseqtirnt history. Nmw, as the transition from 
the ( Ajiicv-ion " !>tius» ot Zmlok." and '* )>rie*ts of 
the seed of Zadok," to Zadokites, 1* e i>y an 1 obvious, | 
and as in tlie Acts of tlie Apostles, v. 17, it is sai l. , 
*♦ Then the hiih-pricit ms*", awl all then th>U ictre 
with him, which is the sect 0/ the s "//"cess, and 
Wi re iilled with indignation," it has been conjcc- 
tiiieri by Geiger that the Sadduoees or Zadokites 
wwe originally identical with the sous of Zadok, 
and roTistitutcd what may be tenued a kind of 
sacerdotal aristociacy. To these wm aAerwaida 
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attMched all vtho for any reawa reckoned themjclves 
as belonging to the oristocracj ; such, for example, 
as the flimilips of th« hii;h-pn*«it, who had obtaiofNl 
floiiJiiJ«ratioii uuder U»e dyii:i*ty of Iletod. The^e 
vren fur the most part judg;es, and indindaaU of 
Ihe ofT)cl.il an i C"f^«*rninp rl >."i« — I. The lendiii-^ 
tenet of the i^adducee» wa-i the negation of the 
leading tenet of their ofiponenta. As the Pharisees 
assetied, so the S«fldnc*>e* d««nipi1. that the IsrnHttes 
were in po«»ei>sioa ot' au Oral Law traosmittal to 
them hj Mom*. For an equitable eetinate of the 
i>«kluceeH, it fa proper to beer in nriod emphaticallj 
how destitote or hietoriool eridcnee the doctrine was 
which thej dented. That doctrine is at the present 
da/ rnactadt ftohMj bw almost all, if ooi by all, 
Cmlitiaiia; aM It ie iwiaed eo Ibrelga to thetr ideas, 
that the greater number of Chrint ans have never 
even heard of it, though it is older than Christi- 
anity, and haa been the aopport and ooniolation of 
the Jews unJer i\ series of tlie most cruel and 
widoed perMcutioos to which any nation has era- 
ben eipoeed dnrhifj an eqind nntnber of oeotoTicc. 
It is likewise now tnaiiitained, all over the woil-l, 
by those who ate called the orthodox Jews. It 
mnet not be awuiMi thai the Saddaeees, becaoiie 
t' ■ V n if< teil a Mft>aic Oi^al Law, rejecteil likewise 
all traditions and all dedeioos in expUoation of pas- 
eafOi in the Bntaleuch. Although they protested 
.ie:»irist the a---'Tf nn that siioh fwilnt.s ha.i U-eii di- 
riiiely settled by Mi>>cs, th«fy probably, in numerous 
instances, followed practically the same traditions 
as the Pharisees. This will explain why in the 
Mijihna speciftc jtoiau of ditference between the 
Fharieeee and Saddncees are mentioned, which are 
so unimportant. — H. Tlw second distinguishing doc- 
trine of the Siid<linjef!S tlie denial of man's resur- 
rection afler death, followeil in their conceptions as 
n h'i,'io;iI ('<>iKlusiou from thHr dentn! that Mo?e« 
h»ii i«i r.dei to the Israelites the Oial Law. I'or on 
a point so momentous as a aecond life beyond the 

Eire, no rdiifious party among the Jews would 
ve deemed themselves boun<l to accept any doe- 
trine as an aiiiclc of fnith, unless ft hatl been pro- 
daiDied by Moaee, their great legislator ; and it is 
eertalD that ia Oo written Law of the Pentateuch 
there is a totil absence of any aa-^ertion by Moses of 
the murrection of the dead. This tmei ia' presented 
to Christbuw in a atrfkln<; tmnn«r by the well- 
Vnown worils of the fViifafeucfi whirh are quoted 
br Christ in argument with the Sadduoees on this 
subject (Ex. fit. 8, 18 ; Mark xil. 2«, 27; Matt, 
xxii. 31. 32 ; T.uke xx, It cannot be ilonhted 

that in such a case Chiist would quote to his 
powerfbl advenaries the most eogent text hi the 
l.aw ; and yrt the t.-xt act'tAlly qiinfe^l I'.rtf-^ not 
do more than suggest au inference on this great 
doctrine. It is tme that in other parte of the 
O. T. there are indivi hial p<i-s;v*»-s whicli expu'v.-. 
a belief in a resurrection, such as in Is. xxvi. ly, 
Du. xU. 2, Job six. 26, and to soue of the Mms; 
an ! it may nt fin.t sight be a suhiivt of snrprise 
tiiat the Sadducee» were not couvinced by tl»e au- 
tberity of those passages. But although the Snd- 
ducees regarded the Kiooks which containc-l thes(» 
pa»Migcs as vm-AvA, it is nuue than doubtful whetiier 
any of the Jews regardfi them as sacred in precisely 
tlie same ^n«se as thi* wtitfen I aw. To the Jews 
Irloses was asid is a colossjil Fonu, pre-eminent in 
authority above all sufa^uent prophets. Hence 
scarcely any Jew would have (lei-nie<l hirnn-lf honml 
to believe in nuui's resurrection, uuloati tiie doctjiae 



had been proclaimed by Moaes ; and a.t the Sad- 
ducecs disbelieved the transmission of any Oral Ijiw 
hy Moses, the striking: .ibsence of that dooti tne fi n 
the written I-aw freed them from the nccc>^tj <k 
accepting the dootriiia aa divine. In oonnexioD with 
the disbehef of n resurrection bv the S»!du(ve*, it 
is projier to notice the statement ( Acta ixiii, ^, trut 
they likewise denied there was " aogd or spirit." 
A perplexity arises as to the predae sense in which 
this dental is to be underst4x>d. The two principal 
explanations whidi hare been suggested are. either 
that the Sodducees regarded the angels <^ the Old 
Testament as transitory unsubstantial represeota- 
tions of Jehovah, or that they disbdiered. not tiie 
angels of the Old Testament, bat merely the aa* 
gelical system wfafeb had henww derdoped hi the 
{M>]nilar Ix-licf of the Jews after their return frocn 
the liabyionian Captivity. Perhans, however, an- 
other suggestion la adniasible. It appears fnm 
Acts xxiii. 9, that some of tl.e s*:ribes on the v^m 
of the Pharisees su^ested the pooibility ot'a spirit 
or an angel having n^token to St. Bral, on the veiy 
otvasion when it is o^^vitel that the SadducefS 
denied the extsteaoe of augei or spirit, liow the 
Saddaeeas nay hare disbeierod te titp o ujiii f w o 
ofririy sucli pheiionvna in their own time, although 
they acceptnl all the statements respecting ai^ei* 
in the Old Teetaaocnt ; and tiina the k«y to the 
•T-Nei tion in the 8th x'erse thit the .Saddncees denied 
" angel or spirit" would be lound exclusively in Ihe 
9th verse. — 111. The opinions of the Saddueees re- 
specting the frctidom ^f the w ll. a id the way in 
which tho»e opinions are treated by Jujiephus, har« 
been noticetl elsewhere (PlfAltlSBi::s] ; and an a- 
planation has been there suggested of tl)c prrmia- 
ence given to a dilfcrenoe in this mpt-ct bt.twt'^u 
the iS^duoees and tiie Pharisees. It may be hei« 
al ie'l that (wwsibly the grent «tr-e<^ lai 1 br tj:«5 
^adducees ou the freedom ol the Will m.ir have iwl 
^iome connexion witii their formiug such a lan:t 
^urtion of that class from which criminal jn^p* 
were selt^-tetl. The sentiment of the lines— 
" (Mir iu t -i ..iir Aii(^" U ai^e, <>r jooj or 111. 
Our teul sbaduws that walk by us sttU." 

wonld express that portiea of truth on which the 

.Sadducees, in inflicting punishments, would dw»il 
with moat empliasis : and as, in some sens^ UKf 
disbelieved in aneets, these Unee hare a peenliur 

claim to l>e 1 <H_;;ii-,i,« 1 ;i.s a correc t exjxiiunt of S.i 
duoenn thought. — 1\'. Some of the early ChrtUiaa 
writers, sndi ait Kplphnnina, Origen, and Jerome, 
attribute to the Saiidure^-s the rejection of ali t? 
.Sicred Scriptures except the Pentnteodt. Tlse 
statement m theae Christian writeia n, hetwcrer, 
now rally a ^mitte-l to Irive been founded on 
a inisconception of the truth, and probably to have 
arisen IWnn a coofosioa of the Saddooees with iho 
S.itiiaritaii'i. JoMrphus is wholly silent as to an 
antagonism on this point between the Sadduoees and 
the Pharisees, What probably bid more wHaenea 
thjin anything else in occasioning this misconcep^i^Ti 
respecting the Saddn<w«, was the circum.MatK'e tint 
in arguing with them on the doctrine of a future litie, 
Christ quofi*! from tiie Pent-iteucli only. allh iiicH 
tiiere are stronger texUi in tiivour of tiie Jov.tf;iie 
in some other books of the Old Testament. — V. lo 
conclu.Mon. it may he jnoper to notice a f i t which, 
while it ai'count^ tor tuismuceptious of tsii ly Chris« 
tian writers respecting the Sadduoees, is on otJier 
^ruuiid* wi-U worth \" to arrest the attention. Thi< 
litt-t is tiie rapid disappeoitmoe oi the Saddoceia 
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from hixtoiy after the fint oeatury, and tha fubaa> 
qtient prcrfonrinmoe tmcng the J«ir» of tlw flftbiotit 

of the I'harisws. Two circtiinslanct?s imlirectly, 
but fiowerfuUj, contributad (o produce Uui reault : 
let, Tbt atate «f tha Jawa after the eafptore af 
J. ru rii hy TitOs ; and "nV.y, The growth of 
the Ctinsiiao religkm. Aa to the first poiftt it ta 
difficult to ovaf^^atiinala flia oanBtenntian and di»- 
niar which the destruction of .Tpni.salfm oocasiou^ 
in the minds of siucerely religious Jews. In this 
ttieir honr of darknaaa and ai^aUi, tiwjr mtnniUy 
tui-ned to th<? consolations ami hopes of a future 
atate; and the doctrine oi the ^adUuoeen that there 
ma natUng bafood the pre^it life, would have 
appeared to ihem col.l, heaitlesa, and hateful. 
Again, while they wtre sunk in the lowest de|>ths 
of depreMiaB» a near religion which thejr despised as 
a heresy and ti siip^rstitiou, uf which one of th^'ir 
own nation wajs the object, and another the un* 
rivalled missioDaiy to ua heathen, was gradually 
making its way among the subjects of their detestfd 
conquerors, the Romans. One of the causes of its 
•UOOCM was undoubtedly the vivid belief in the re> 
atirrectiou of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection 
of all mankind. Consciously, therefore, or uncon- 
aciously, many cireumstnnocs corohined to induce 
tiM Jaw«y who were not Fbanaeaa, bat who raiatad 
the uew heresy, to rally roand the atandard of the 
Oi'al Law, and to aweil that their holy legislator, 
Uoaea, had tnanamttted to hia faithfui people by 
word of mouth, aHhooffh not in writios:, the rerela* 
t' M of a futiiri' '•tatc of ivwauin and piini-hm*'nts. 
Tins doutrine, the pledge of eteinal life to them, 
•a the reittn«etioo of Jeaiu to Chrtstiana, la alill 
m liiifairiwl hy the mnjonf y of our Jtiwi^h coiitcni- 
porariea ; and it wiil probably continue to be the 
creed of mUlkma loitf after the present generation 

of n n"':ind has pn>^-<^I away frcTn the outh. 

8« doe. L ZaDOK the ancestor of Ezra (2 Esd. 
i. 1 ; oann» Esr. vfi. S).— 1» A deawndaot of Ze- 
rubhabel fa tbt gmnbgf of J«iM Chrat (Ufttt. 

i. U>. 

BriBwi. (H^. eareim). Then b not the slifhtaat 

doubt tiiat **<arTion** U the correct rendering of 
the Hebrew word ^Cant. iv. 14); the Arabic 
Kuthm k aimilar to the Hebrew, and denotes the 
Crornf satirtis, or ** siitfron ctthjus." Saffron h.xs 
from the enrliCKt times bti-n m high esteem a» a 
peffotne: it waa oMd," says llo!<enmttiler, " to: 
the same purprsrs ns the modi'i n pot-ponrri." 
Kitto says that the Salliowei- (^Carth'vn'ts tincto- 
ritta), is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the 
Howei^ which are used in dyeing, but the Karhom 
no doubt denotes the Civcus sntivu3. The word 
eatfron is derived from the Arabic Zafran, " yellow." 

lAl^ Salaii, or SmshAB, the fittber of £bei 
(Lnke iii. 35). 

Sa lnh. The son of Arphaxnd and father of 
Ebcr (Geo. x. 24, ai. 13-U ; Lalie Ui. 36). The 
name la stgnifieant of aartentaiMi. It thaa aeema to 

imply the hi.stoiiral fact of the (jnidiial extension 

of a branch of the Sbemitic race from iU original 
aeat hi Korthem A«yria towarda the river Eu- 

pi,. 

Sal'amia, a city ni the eobt cod of the island of 
Cypnis, and the lint plaoe riaited hy Fanl and 

Ti;in;aLas. on the first niis>i(iiijii v journov, after 
leaving the tnainlaod at beleuao. Here alone, 
tmonf all the Greek eitiea viaited by St. Panl, we 

r«id tiiprf>s->;l? of " synagogues" ili the plural 
(Acts xiii. 5 J. Heoce we ooudude that there wcie 
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many Jewa in Cyprus. And thta ia in harmony 
with what We rnd daewhere. Jewiah rasldcnta 

in the i-land are nu-ntioned dining tht> peri(-l wli-^u 
the Seleuddae ragned at Antioch (1 Mace. xv. 2;^^. 
At • Inter period, in the reigna of Ti-ajm «md Ha- 
drian, we aie intbrmed of dreadful tumults here, 
caused by a vast muiUtude of Jews. ^«lami5 waa 
not Cut from the modem Fdmutgoutfttm It wan 
situated noai- a river called the I'ediaeus, on low 
giouiid, which is in fact a oonttnuation of the phiiu 
running np Into the Interior towarda the pfawa 
whrif -hVr. tfip pi (-sent rapifnl of Cvjims, standi* 

Baiaaada 1. ZubuiiiADDAt m Jud. viii. 1. 

Sala'thiel, son of Jechonias king of Judah, and 
father of Zorobabel, accord inc: to ^^:»tt. i. 12; but 
Mta ut Neri, and father ut Zurolsibel, according to 
Luke iii. 27; while the genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
17-19, leaves it doubtful wh-^tlicr he is the son of 
AKair or Jtthoiuas, ;uid nmiies Zerubbabei his ne- 
phew. Upon the incontrovertible pnndpie that no 
genealogy would ns.•^i:;n to the true son and lieir of 
a king any inferior and private pai-euLiige, wheiwu, 
on the contrary, the son of a pi ivate person would 
naturally be placed in the royal pedigree on hia 
becoming the rightful heir to the throne ; we may 
a»8crt, with the utmost confidence, that St. Luke 
givca ua the tme atate of the caae, when be inibrBia 
oa that Sahithlel waa the aon of Neri, and a do* 
soendant of Nattian the son of David. And fiom 
hia inaertion in the roval {leiligrce, both in 1 Chr. 
and St. Matthew's gospel, after the diildlcaa Je- 
chonias we infer, with no less confidence, tliat, t u 
the failure of ijolomon'a line, he waa the next lieir 
to the throne of David. It mav theielbrs be conai- 
dered as certain, that Snlathiel was the aon of Neri, 
and the heir of Jechoniab. As rrgarda the ortho- 
graphy of the name, It haa, aa noted aboTe, two 
feims in Ilebiew. Thf A. V. his Salathiel in 1 
Chr. iii. X7, but eveiywhete el^e in the 0. T. 
Shkaltirl. 

Bnl'cah. A < !••>- nam -d in th? early rco<>rd« of 
larael as the extretue limit of Uasban (l)eut. iii. 
10 ; Joah. nil. 11) and of the trthe of Gad (1 C9ir. 

V. 11). On another occasion the name seems to 
denote a district ratiter than a town (Josh. xii. 5). 
It is doubtless identical with the town of Sulkhnd, 
which stands at the soutfiern extremitv of,t^ie Jcbel 
Ilaumn, twenty miles S. of A uno^rut (the ancient 
Konath , wliicn was the southern outpost of the 
the At :;obof the Bible. Imtiicd ately below 
SuUihad cuniniences the plain ot tiie great Ku« 
phrntes desert. The town is of oonsidcnble aife^ 
two to three miles in ciicumferenoe, mrroimdhig n 
castle on a lofty isolated hill. 

Bal'ehnh. AMtber Iform «f Saioah (Drat* 
iii. 10 J. 

Sa'lem. 1. The place of whidi Melchbedek was 
king ((^en. xiv. 18; Heb. vii. 1, 2). No snti!^> 
factory identitioation of it ia pcriiaps poeaible. The 
imfieationa of the namtlTe are not saffident to 
give any clue to its pa^ition. It is not even safe 
to infer, aa some hare done, that it hij between 
DamaacoB and Sodom. Dr. WoHT— no mean an- 
thority on Oriei tal (|uestions^in a xtrilving pftjssiige 
in hia last woik, tmpliea that Salem waa— what the 
anthor of the Epistle to the Biibnwa undcratood (t 

to be — a title, n"t the name of a place. To reveii, 
however, to the topographical question} two main 
opinions have been current liwn the earKeat ngea of 

iiiterpnt^ifioii. 1. That of the Jewijih Minimen- 
totoi^) wIm) with one voiM afiinu tiiat Saokm ia 
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Jernflaleni, on tbe gronnl tint Seromkm U w 

called in Ps. Ixxri. *2, 2. Jt'idin.- liirnsilf. bow- 
ever, i» not of Ute Hune opioioi). He stat«s without 
heritatiioD, that the Salem of Ueldiucdek wwt not 

Jt'i UsiIem, but a town m ir S< yiyiojiolii*, whiili in 
las daj ■wm still callfd Soleni. Klscwbere he 
place* It mm preciaek at eight Roman milea from 
bcythopisl >. :\u<l L':* f> if-^ tlten riiinif a'< S-ilumiiu*. 
Further, he identities tim Salem Mith the Nilini ot' 
St.' John the Baptist. 3. Proftsaor Ewnld pro- 
unnncK flint Snkm i> a town on the further side 
of Jordan, on the ixmd ti oai Damascus to Sodom, 
quoting at the mme time John iii. 23. 4. A tnn- 
'Jition given \>y Eiipolenius difT-ii in some important 
points from the Uildiral account. According to 
this the meeting tooli place in the sanctuaiy of the 
city ArpAii/ II. wliiih is int'Tpret.xl hr Kupolemus 
to mean " lii Muuniiim of liie Most High." Arga- 
rijtin is of tourse h>tr Gefitzim. 5. A Salem is 
mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among the places which 
were seized and fortiheil by the Jews on the ap- 
proach fif Holofernes. If AhK^v is here, a<<cordtiig 
to frequent n«ige, the Jordan valley, tlien the Saloni 
i-eferred to niu&t surely be that mentioned by Je- 
rome. Or, as is perhaps still moi-e likely, it refers 
to auotlier S'lliin near Zerin (Jezreel).*8. Vs. 
IixtI. 2. It seems to be agre^ on all hands that 
Snlem is he^e employed for Jerusalem, but whether 
as a meie abbreTiation to suit some exigency of the 
fioetrj, and point the alldsion to the peace {salem) 
which the city enjoye*! through the jirotection o! 
God, or whether, alter a well-ltnown habit of poeU, 
it b an antique name prelerrad to the more modem 
«iid f I i I ( ti.-. i> ;i question not yet decided. 

8a lim. A phKie oatiied (John iii. 23) to denote 
the situation or Aenon, the scene of St John's hut 
liapti-ms— Salim Uiii;:; flif wi-ll-knnwn town or 
spotf and Acnun a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it. Eusebiua and Jeromo. hoth affirm iinhe- 
f't:itii-t_'ly that it e\isteil in tlicii- day neai' the 
Joulan, eight Roman milea south of Scjtbopolis. 
Jeittme add* (under ** Salem **) that its name was 
tlicn Salurmas. Varinn?; attempts have been mor^ 
i v«x'j)tly made to determine llie locality of this in- 
tei^ting spot. 1. Some propose Si II ulix and AiK, 
in til" m ill ( ■tinti v \'zy in tho <inutii of .Iiidafa, cn- 
tireiy out ut tiit' cdcIc lUsHJcialtoiis ul St. Juiiu or 
our Lord. Others identify it with the SilALiM of 
1 Sam. ix. 4, but this latter place is itself nnknowit 
2. Dr. Kobiiifson suggests the modern village ot 
Sa&tn, three miles E. of Nnbliia, but this is no less 
out of the circle of St. JolinV tninisfiatioiis, aiul is 
too near the Samaritan*. A writer iu the Colouial 
Ch, Chron., No. cxxvi. 464, who concurs in this 
opinion of Dr. liobinson, was told of a village an 
hour east ?j of Sulhn "named Ain-un, witli a 
copious stream of water." 3. Dr. Barclay is tilled 
with an "assured conviction" that Sol im is to be 
found in WaJy Selcim, and Aenon in the copious 
springs of Ain Farah, among tlie deep and intricate 
»trioes some fira miles ^.E. of Jerusalem. 4. Tlie 
lumie of Salbn has been Tately diworered hy Mr. 
Van de Velde in a imsitinn txactly in accordance 
with the notice of Kus«bius, viz. six English miles 
south of BeifAfit and two miles west of the Jordan. 

S<tlim fiiini> also the .dtvlitions implied in the n:\uu' 

of Aenon (I'pringii), and the direct statement of 
the text, that &« phoe rootaliwd ahundaiioe of 
water. 

8«11a'L 1. A Benjaniite, who settled in Jeru- 
aalem «ft«r Um Captivity ^Neh. ti, 8).— A The bead 



of one of the eoutaea of priesia wIm went up fnm 

B i' • 1 n with Zenil)bal#l 'Neh. xi;. 20). 

Sal in. 1. The son of Mtadiulhun, a Benjsmite 
(t Cbr. fx. 7; Keh. zL 7).— «. SalLAI 2 ^Kch. 

xii. 7). 

SftUa moa. Siiallum (1 £«d. u. 2bj. 
•tlteft, or M'^mn. Son of Kahshoo, the prfaee 

of the thiMreri of Jmi.-ih, and f *th- r r>f I'l^jaz, the 
' husband of Kuth. On the entrance of th« Israelites 
into Canaan, Salmon took Babab of Jericho to be 
his wife, and from this union p-^mg th«: Chriu. 
Two circumstances connecteil « i(h Soknoa. hare 
caused some |«rplezity. One, the TarietMa ia the 
oiiho;::fnpliy of his name. Tlu* oiIlt, an app»r^*. 
V.UUIUOU iu his genealogy. As it^ards the brsX, 
the variation in proper namea fs ao extremely eso^ 
mon. thai ^\u h .*.l:^'lit dili>-> i'T^^^* * air smrrr'.r worth 
noticing. TUv: viiiuitiou lu .Niima!* geucuogy » 
more apparent than real. It arii^es from the cu^ 
cumstauce that Bothli}i>ui Kphvat.ih, wiiich wa» 
S.-dmon'8 inheritajicc, was part of tne tonitoijot 
Cali^ the grandson of Ephratib | and thia CMtied 
him to be reckoned among the sons of Caleb. 
Salmana'sar. Shalmankzkr ^2 VM. xiii. 40 . 
Sal mon. The name of a hill near Shei-bera, cu 
which Abimelech and his followers cut dowa the 
boughs with which they set the tower of Sberhcm 
on fire (Judg. ix. 48). Its exact position is h'A 
known. It is usually snpfx^nl thai this biU i> 
raentiotted hi a Tetie of |>ei i}up> the most difficdt 
I of all the r.s.i]ti)f< (Ps. Ixviii. 14); an*! tiis i- prob- 
I able, though tlie paaaage ia pecuUm ly aitiiaik, 
I and the pi«eiae allnsieB intended by t li ' y^ >«-t seen* 

I JiojK'li'K-'Iv lost. This is not till' )'la;x' t"r iti r>- 

haustive examination of the passage. It may Ic 
mentioned, howereir, that the literal trendatiwi ef 

the woi-ds is, '* Tbou make«t it skow," or "It 
snows," with liberty to use the woixi either in the 
past er in the future tense. Aa notwithataadaif 

ingenious attempts, this supplies no satisfartory 
DH'Utiiug, recourse is liad toa tranalatiou of doobuui 
validity, ** Thou makest It white as snow," or It 
is white .snow" — words to which mrir,:;-? meta- 
phorical uiwuuugs have been attnbutal. Ti»e alln- 
sioa which is most geoeraliy reoeiTed, is that the 
wonis r<»iVr to the ground beinj PTinw-whitf w'.'.'i 
j Ixtueii after a defeat of the Canaituite kings ; anu 
j this may be accepted by those who will adtoit the 
•"iii-1'Iv pcnnijsiljlp nifaiiitig. " uliitc as sdow,** 
aii>i vviio ciiiiiut ii'2.t witisi;«.-<.i without attaching 
svixw detinite signification to the psssa^ la de* 
sjiair of understanding the allusion to Salmon, some 
siippoi« that SalmOn, i. e. Titalmon, is nui a proper 
name in this passage, but merely aigmfiee ** dark- 
ness." Unless the passage is given up as ewmipt, 
it seems more in accordance with rauiOD to admit 
that thei-e was some allusion present to the poet'e 
mind, the key to which is now lost. 

Sal'moa the father of Boaz (Kuth iv. 20, 21 ; 
Matt. i. 4, 5; Luke iii. :i2). [SiLLMA.] 

Balmo'ite. Theeestpouitofthe islendof duers 
(Acts xxTik 7). 

Balom. The Greek form 1. of Si allum, the 
fatberofHilkMh (Bwr.i. 7). [Siialli m.]— S. Of 
Salu the father of lOmri (I Maec. !i. > [Salu.] 

Salo me. 1, Tlie wilV of Zebo<ie«\ :ii.i-\Lrs 

ifrom comparing Matt, xxvii. 56 with Jdark At. 40. 
It ia further the opinion of many modern aitiai 
that she was fho sister of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, to whom ret«!rsooe ia made ia John xiz. 2&. 
The words adnit* bmmmrt «f enotbor Md Utiiifte 
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K^cnlly reeeiv^ ex{iI.iiuition, aocording to which 
they refer to the "Mary the wife of CJcophas" 
iniin<x!i.itt.!v aftorwArds mentioned. Wecanhardlr 
r^ard the point asi settled^ though th« weight of 
nradem eritkifiii b dcddfldly in favour of the 
fo'-mer rirw. The only pvmts irroHed af Salonio 
are that 4»ha preferred a iw^u«it ou bclialf ul iiti 
two tons for sents of honour in the kingdom of 
hearen (Matt, xx. 20). that the attcn.!.>l ut the 
ci'ucifuioo of Jesus (Marie xv. 40), and tiuit slie 
▼Mited hi»«ipalcfare (Mark x?i. 1). She ii m«ii- 
tiooed hy name only oa the two later occasions.— 
9. The daughter of Herndin* by her first hnsbniid, 
Herod I'hilip (Matt. xiv. 6). She married in the 
tint pUoe Philip the tetrarch of Trachoniti», her 
paterml itocIa, aad secondly Ariatobaloa, the king 
«f Chalds. 

8alt» JodUpciiMble as nit it to onrwlrei, it 
WM ev«n more w to th« Helntws, being to them 
IV .t cnily an np|ietizing c-ondiment in the foo<i both 
of Dian (Job vi. 6) aod beast (la. xxx. 24, aee 
margin), and a most raloable aatidote to th« ^enfai 
of ihi' iit'.U lit' tilt' rl;in.\!'' <>ii animni food, hut n'\>o 
euta-iog kugelj into their religious services m an 
aceompapiment to tb« Tarions oflerings presented 
osi th" alt.T fl-fv. ii. Th<-y jiosscssoi pii iu- 

exbaustible and ready lupply of it on the southcin 
ahorea of the Dead Sea. [8ea« trb Salt.] Salt 
tiiijhl !il>4> }>« jufxured tViini the Me«liteiTanean 
bea^ and trora this source the jfboenidaaa would 
mtonJIy obtaiB the supply nooanry for aalting 
ti<\ 'Nch. tiii. 1'!^ and for other pnqxi-^s. The 
Jfrw» app«!ar to have distingui»Ued between ixxrk- 
fait and that which was gained by erapora tton , as 
the Talmudist«5 pni-ticnliirizf ono species (probaMy 
the latter) as the " salt of ikxiom.'' The salt-pits 
fciined ao important sooree of menue u> the miei-s 
of thf> country, and Antiochus conlcired a vali;:ii-lc 
1k*..ju on Jeiusaleni by presenting the city with ;i7,j 
btishdt of salt toT the Temple service. In adciitinn 
to the uses of salt aliiciwly sjH'(:ini[l, the iiifcrinr 
soi-ts were applied as a inainin.- to the soil, or to 
ha.sten the decon>(H>siti'>n of dung (Matt. v. 13 ; 
Luke xiv. So). Too laip* an admixture, however, 
wju held to produce sterility; and hence also arose 
the custom of sowing with salt the foundations of a 
tieatruTed city (Judg. ix. 45), as a token of its irre- 
trieraMe ruin. The asfiociatioos connectod with 
salt in Eastern countries are important. As one 
of the most aueotial articles of diet, it M-mbolized 
hoepitality; an aittbeptic, durability, 6Jelity, 
and purity. Hence tlie i'.\jir.-.>ion, "covenant of 
aalt (Lev* ii. 13^ Ham. xviii. 19; 2 Cbr. xiii. 
5)> ai betokening an indiaaoiaUe allianee between 
fn*>«dK ; ail i ii^'ain the expniSfsion, "salteil with tht* 
salt of the palace" (Ear. it, 14), not oecmanty 
meaoinK that thtf Had **nftfBteiiaiMO finom tiie 
]>alace,' as the A. V. has if, but that thty W(»i*.' 
bound by sacred obligations of tidelity to the kmg. 
So in the premt day, ** to eat bniid and nit 
geth<=r" 1 II! expression for a 1pi;:iio of mutnni 
amity, it ^ ^"5 pntKihly with a view to iieep tius 
idn prominently U t'ore the minds of the Jens tliat 
th«> n5<> of salt was enjoiaad OA the IsneUtca in 
th4 ir oJlering* to God. 

Bait, City ot The Rhh of tlie six cities of 
Judah whuh lay in th'^ ** wilderness" (Josh. xv. 
62). Dr. Itobiusou ejipn's^es liu> belief that it lay 
somewhere near the plain at the south end of the 
.'^alt Sv'i. On the other hm \, .Mr. Van de VeWe 
Di'.utious a yaJtr Makh which he passed in his 
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route fi-om W ady tl'BmaU to Stbbeh, It is one of 
fnor radon wUeh volte to fom tlio Wadf «f> 

lie, fun. 

Salt, Yalloy ol A cei-taiu valley, or pcvhnjn 
more accurately a ** ravine," in whidi oeeun ed two 

ni.Mn.ii;iHe victories of the Israelite aims. 1. That 
uf Davul over the F^domites (2. Sam. viii. 1.3 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12). 'J. That of Amnziah '2 K. xiv. 7; 2 
Chr. XXV. 11). Neither of the~« nDtitt--* ntfor i^ -aiw 
clue to the situation of the Volley of Silt, nor ut>es 
the cursory mention of the name ('M ienieb" and 
"Mela") in the Oitotnaatkon. By Joeephus it is 
not itamed on either occa.Mon. Scctzen was pro- 
bably the Hrst to suggest that it was the broad open 
plain which lies at tibe lower end of the Dead 
and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range. of heights which croe^es the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(moK dedtively) by l>r. Robinson. It may be wdl 
to call aftnition to soin*' c(iii-;(!ci .itions which seem 
to stand in the way of the implicit reception which 
most writtrs haw given it since the poblicstlon of 
I)r. R.*s Iff oircues. (a.) The wcr i dc, t nij loyi'd 
for the place in question, is not, to the writei's 
knowledge, dsewbere applied to a brood ralley or 

SDIIK I'l l II Oi" tlaMi.ltlUO of till' IflW' l' Gl'ir. : 

A priori^ one «ould expect the tniirt in question to 
be called in Scripture by the pecoliar name uni- 
formly applied to the more northem part* of the 
same valley — ha-AraWt. (c) The name " :^alt," 
though at tint sight condn^TO, becomes less so on 
reftwtion. It iloi's ii>'t follow, because the Hebrew 
Word tmlacii !»iguiiiej> >alt, that therefore the valley 
veaz salt. Just as el-Milh is the AiatNC reproscn- 
tatire of the Hebrew Molodah, so pojtsibly was </<•- 
nteitzch the Hebrew representative of some archaic 
Edomite name, (rf.) What little can be inferred 
fic'in the naiTutivc to th'' >i;r.,aion of the Ge- 
Mt liii^h ij> in t.ivum' of il^> being uoxu w to Petia, 

Sa'ltU The father of Ziini i the pnnce of tho 
Simeonites, who wa.s slain by Phinebn (Num. nv, 
14). Called also 8aix»I. 

Ss'lnm. 1. SiiALLUM 8 (1 Eid. t. M).— t. 
SllALLt'M 6 (1 End. viii. 1). 

Salutation. Salutations may be classed under 
the two bends of conversational and epi&tolaiy. 
The salutation at meeting coudstod in early time* 
of various exprsMknts Unsinf , sticli as ** God b« 
gracious unto th<«-'" Tn-w. xliii. 29 '; Bl«>«!ted be 
thou of the Lord " (Ruth iii. 10 ; I Sam. sr. 13) ; 

The Lonl be with you," «• The Lord blen thee" 
(Ruth ii. 4) ; " Th>^ bh>s.'iing of fli^ Lo:.! be upon 
you ; we bless you in the name of the Lord " (Ps. 
cxdx. 8). Hence the term **Uen** reeeiTsd the 
swnrtdary sense of •*f.\lut(^." Tht- n.w term 
used in these instances {jt/ididm) has no spctial 
reference to *'peao^" M stoted in the marginal 
tiaiislation, but t" c^'ii'-ral wc-Il-bcinj, nnd strictly 
answers to our " welfare." The salutation at part- 
ing oonaiitod originally of a simple blessing (Gen. 
ixiv. 60, xxviii. 1, xlvii. 10; .Tosh. xxii. 6), but in 
later times the term shdldm was introduce*! heie 
aKo in the form '* Go in peace,** or rather " Fare- 
wiil " f 1 S.ini. i. 17, XX. 42 ; 2 Sam. xr. 9 . In 
nitKlem tuii«» the ordinary mode of address current 
in the East resembles the Hebrew:— £W<'/a//t 
ak'/k'tm, ♦* IVatv on ynu," and the term "sahmi" 
has be«n iittruduceJ iutu our own language to de- 
scribe the Oriental s.alutation. The epistolary salut- 
ations in the period subsequent to the 0. T. weiie 
framed on the model of the Latin style : the addi« 
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tioo of the term '* peace** may, however, be re- 
gpvdti Mft Testige of thtoU UAinm ferm (2 lltee. 

I, IJ, The wriUT ph 'til his own mm" first, and 
then that ot' the penoa whom be laluled ; it waa 
only in epedal CMta tihat thie order waa mrmed 

(2 Mace. i. 1, \x. 19 ; 1 K . vi. 7" . A corobina- 
tioa of the first aud tlurU peixin.s La the temu of 
th« ealolatioQ was not unfrequent (Gxl. i. 1,2; 
Philcin. 1 ; 2 IVt. i. 1). A {orm of j>inyej- for 
Kpintiial niercic:> wii& aU<> u^vd. The cuadudiQg 
salutation coDsLsted occasionally of a tratulation of 
live Latin ©o/f/c (Actn iv. xxiii. .10), but more 
geneiaily of the term Laird(o/uu, salute," or 
the oognato iabrtuitiv*, acaoinpuJad by « pmyer 

Sam ael, a vaiiation for (mai^m) Sulamiel 
[Siii^lcmiel] in Jud. viii. 1. 

gamaiH. 1- Shematatt 23 (1 Ecd. i. 9).— 
9. SiiKMAlAH (1 1:^. viii. 3^).— 8. The "great 
.SamdiM,*' filtlMr of AwHiiH ud JoiMthw (Tob. 
V. \ :V\. 

Sama ria (Heb. Shomerdn\ a dty of Mesthie. 
The word Shomeroa means, etymologtcally, " per- 
taioing to a watch," or " a wiOchMDOiiiitaio and 
w« should almost be inclined to tiliiik that the pe- 
culiarity of the situation of Samaria gave occnMon 
to its Dane. In the torritory originally bekaoging to 
the tribe of Jo^ph, aboat six miles to the north-west 
of Shechom, tlieie is a wide basin -shaped vallfy, 
encircled with high hills, almost on the edge of the 
great plain which borden upon th« Moditemuicaa. 
Ill the centre of this basin, which i'* on a lower 
level than the valley ot Shechem, ri4>es a less elevated 
oblong hill, with iteep yet a cces ri bh sidei, and a 
loii;^ fl.it top. This hill wx-i chuM'n by Oinri, as the 
site of the capital of the kingdom of Israel. He 

bought the hill of Siinaria of Shemer Ibr two 
t.ilt'iits <if silvtT, and biiill on the hill, and cillcd 
the name of the city which he built, allei' the name 
of the owner of the bill, Samaria" (1 K. zvi. 23. 
24). From the date of Omri's pur- ha**', r..c. 9'J5. 
Sutnai ia retained its dignity lu tiit* capital of the 
ten tribes. Ahab built a temple to Baal there 
(1 K. xvi. 32, 33) ; and from this circumstance a 
poition of the city, possibly jbrtilitxl by a senuate 
wall, waa called the city of the house of Oaal " 
(- K. I. '2.5\ S.ninaria must have l-oi n a }>lnce of 
great Atieugth. It w;us twice U^iegnl by the Sy- 
rians, in MX. 91*1 (1 K. \%. 1), and in B.C. 892 
(2 K. vi. 2i-vii. 20); but on both occasions the 
siege was luellectual. Tiie possessor of Samaria 
wtu consideivd d$ foeto king of Israel (2 K. xv. 

3, 14) ; and woes denounced against the nation 
were dii-ected a!rnin!it it by name (Is. vii. '.», ic. ). 
In lt.C. 721, Saiiuiiia wa* taken, afler a siege of 
three yearf;, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria (2 K. 
xviii. 9, I, and the kingdom of the ten tiibes was 
put an end to. Some years afterwards the district 
ef which Samaria was the centre Wiua i ejieopled by 
Ksarfaaddon ; but we do not hear Cfperially of the 
city until the days of Alexander the Great. That 
oouqiieror took tiie city, which i«em« to have some* 
what leeeve r ed it^if, killed a hr^e portion of the 
inhabitants, and suilen>d the n'tniunder to settle at I 
Shechem. Ue tcplao^ tiiem by a colouy of Syro- | 
Maoedoniam. These Syix>-Ma«dott{ans occupied \ 
tliL' city until the time ut Jolm Ilyrnmus, who took I 
it atler a year's si^e, aad did his best to demolish 
it cntindy. After this dUHster {whidi oceurrad in | 
n.C. W.>), the Jhws inhabitH what rfniaino.1 of 
the city j at least we tiiui It in their posaeoioa iu ^ 
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the ume of Alexander Jannaeos, and uotd Foospey 
gave It back to thadeMendaota of Iti or^giaal ia^ 

itants. By directions of Gabinius, Samaria aad 
other demolished citi» were rebuilt. But its mwe 
effectual rebuilding was undertaken bv Herod the 
Great. He called it Stbaste, 2t$arrfi = An:r^\ 
after the name of his patton. How b>iti; Sa]3;.&m 
maintained its ipleodoar afler Heroi's improtv« 
mt'ut,s we are not infoimtii. In the N. T. tnr- c-tr 
it&eif does uot appear to be mentioned, but ratner 
a portion of tht district to which, even in older 
timtii, it had e:;tended its name (Matt. x. 5; Joha 
iv. 4, 5;. Heuceforth its history is very uocro- 
nected. Septimiu.s Severus ploiitdi a RoaoaD oaloi^ 
theie in the b^^ginnins; of the third oeatury. 
Uiste fell into the hands of the Muhamm«dsiit 
during the siege of Jerusalem. At this day the 
city of Omri and of Herod is represented by a smoU 
village retaining few vestiges of the past except ih 
name, Sebistiyeh, an Arabic corruption of Sebastt. 
Some architectural remains it has, partly <^ Guv* 
tian construction or adaptation, as the rtrined diradk 
of St. John the Baptist, partly, pei'haps, tracer at 
Idumaeaa megnifioeiioe. St. JcnMoe^ wboee a^ 
quaintaooe with Mesline imparta a sort of pee h 
bility to the tradition which pri'vailed so stroogSy 
m later days, asserts that Sebaste, which be inva- 
riably idcntifiee with Sunaria, waa the ptaec ii 
which St. .John the Bapli.st wa.s impiix.i.iJ ,ir^l 
sufiereil dmih. Ue also nukes it the burial-plaue 
of the prophets EBiha and Obadnh.'-& tiie Sa- 
maria named in the pn-jx-nt tc^t of I M.kx . r. ' ' 
is evidently an error. The true correction i» douht' 
leas eopplied by Joeepkua, who has Uariitt (i e. 

MaR1::8HA).— 3. SaMAUIA, S\M \r: TANS. In th> 

strictest seu«e of the term, a bAMxaiTAji wou)d 
heaalBfaabitantofthetiftyofaHuaria. Baft it « 

not found at all in this sense, esclusively at aij 
rate, iu the 0. T. Iu iuct, it only occurs the.e 
onoe^ and then in a wider aignilieatioa, in 2 K. zvii. 

29. There it is emi>luye(I U> ile>ij^at9 thov whoa 
the king of Assyria bad " placed in the ctfva 
Semaria instead of the childien of brad.'* Sa Ma- 
ui a at fii-st included all the tr(]>e< oVf«r which Je- 
roboam made himself king, whc>Uai- eust or we>t 
the river Jordan (I K. xiii. 32). In other places 
in the hbtorical books of the O. T. (with ih-: . icev- 
tion of 2 K. xrii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samaria seeijk, to 
denote the city exrlusively. But the prophets use 
the worl in a gi*eat!y extendi-<i sense. Hence the 
word isamaritan must Ijav edencti^l every one subject 
to the king of the noiihem capital. But whaterer 
extent the word niii^ht liave ac>}uire<i, it r.tnx-s.^iri-v 
bc-came contructsxi tlie ijinitis of tiie l^iu^otu o:* 
I-srael became oontractei. In all prahafaili^ tiai 
territory of Simeon and that of Dan were very 
early absorbed in the kingdom of Judih. Thii 
would be one limitation. Next, in IJ.C. 771 an4 
740 wepectively, " Pul king of .'KHvria, aad Til- 
gath-pilne»er king of Assyria, canied away the 
Heubenites and the Gadites, and the half-tribe o{ 
ManMMh''(l Chr. r.26). Thia would be a seeood 
Kroftatien. But the latter ef theae Icinga went 
further: ** He took Ijon, and Alxl-Uth-njaachah, 
and Janooh, aad Kedeah, and Uaxor, and Gtlead, 
and Oalilee, aU the tend of Naphtali, and earned 
them .aptive to Assyria" (2 K. xv. -9.. This 
would be a third limitation. But we have yet to 
arrive at a fourth Umitatioii of the kinfcden of 
Siimaria, and, by const'-quenoe. of the wori! ^ v i- 
ritao. It is eridoit liom an occurrenoe iu Ue^jf 
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BtimtH^K, tb« aneiaBt Aamaria. from tba E.N.B. 

B«liM th« dtjr are lh« ■mubUIimi of Bphralm, vrr|c1n( on the I'lain of Hharon. Tbc Mnlitomiwan Bm U In tb« fortbeat dlatanoc 
Ttie orifrtnal ik»tch from which (hi* view U Ukeu wu luad* by WllUani Tipping, Em)., in IMS, and la ragtvtotl by bla ktud 
peiutiMlun. 



kiah's reign, that jnst before the deposition and 
tleath ot Uoiihea, the last king of Israel, the author- 
itj of the king of Judah, or, at least, hiit ititiuenoe, 
was rPcogni»«il by poilions of Ashei*, Is-sachar, and 
Zebulun, and ereu of Ephraim and Manasseh (2 
Chr. XM. 1-26). Men canie from all those tn\ies 
to the Pasmvei- at Jerusalem. This was about 
D.C. 726. Samaiia (the citj), and a few adjacent 
cities or rillapcs only, repi-esented that dominion 
which had once extended fixim Bethel to Dan north- 
wards, and twm the Meditermnoan to the boi\lcrs 
of Syria and Amnion eastwards. This brinps iia 
more closely to the second point of our discassion, 
the origin of those who are in 2 K. xvii. 29. and 
IQ the N. T., called Simiaritans. Shalmaneser, as 
we hare seen (2 K. xvii. 5, 6, 26), carried Israel, 
I. e. the remnant of the ten ti iljes which still acknow- 
ledged Hoshea's authority, into Assyria. This rem- 
nant consisted, as has been shown, of ."^amaria 'the 
city) and a few adjacent cities and villa<;es. Now, 

1. Did he carry away all their inhabitants, or no? 

2. Whether they were wholly or only jjartially de- 
solatcil, who replaced the defwrted jtnpiilation ? In 
refeivncc to the former of these inquii-ies, it may 
be obsen'ed that the language of Scriptui-e a<lmits 
of acaroelv a doubt. "Israel was carried awav" 
('J K. rrii. 6, 2.')), and other nations were placeii 
*' in the citieu of .Samaria instead of the children of 
Ismel " (2 K. xvii. 24). Theie is no mention what- 
ever, as in the ca<*e of the somewhat paiallfl de- 
struction of the kingdom of Judah, ot" ** the poor of 
the land being left to be rine-drc^sers and husband- 
men " (2 K. XXV. 12). We may then coiiclude that 
the cities of Samaria were nf)t merely partially but 
wholly eracuated of their inhabitants in li.c. 721, 
and that thrj remained in this desolated state nutil, 
in the woitis of 2 K. xrh. 24, •* the king of Assyria 
l>rought men from I^bjlon, and from Cuthah, and 
from Ava (Ivah, 2 K. xviii. 34), and from Hamath, 
nnd fiom SephaiT&im, and placed them in the cities 



of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof." Thu« the new Sainaiitans — for euch we 
must now call them — were Assyrians by birth or 
subjugation, were utterly strangers in the cities of 
Samaria, and w^ere exclusively the inhabitants of 
those cities. An incidental question, however, arises, 
' Who was the king of Assyria that efl'ected this colon- 
ization? The Samaritans themselves, in Ezr. ir. 
2, 10, attiibuted their colonization not to Shal- 
maneser, but to " Esar-haddon king of Assur," or 
to " the great and noble Asnapper," eitlier the king 
himself or one of his generals (^.nbout n.C. 677). 
The fact too, that some of these foreigners came 
from Babylon would seem to direct us to Esar- 
hiuidon, rather than to his grandfather, Shalmaneaer. 
And tl)ere is another iejiM)n why this date should 
be preferred. It coincides with the teitnination of 
the sixty-Hve years of Isaiah's prophecy, delivered 
n.C. 742, within which ** Ephraim should be broken 
that it should not l>e a i>eople " (Is. vii. 8). These 
stmngers, whom we will now assume to hare been 
phiced in •* the cities of .Samaria" by Esarhaddon, 
weie of course idolaters, and won-hipped a sti-ange 
me<lley of divinities. God's displeasuje wa-s kindle<l, 
and they wex infested by bfasts of prey, which 
h:ul probably increased to a great extent before their 
entrance upon it. On their explaining their nii- 
serable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 
spatched one of the captive priests to teach them 
how they should fear the Loixl." The priest 
came arcoi^dingly, and henceforth, in the language 
of the sacred historian, they "feared the Lord, and 
scr%'ed their graven imagvs, both their childien and 
their children's diildix'U : as did tlieir fathei-s, so do 
they unto this day" (2 K. xvii. 41). Such wa« 
the origin of the j>ost-captivity or new Samaritans 
— men not of Jewish extraction, but from the further 
East. A gap ocL'urs in their history until Judah 
has Fetuined from captivity. They then desire to 
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be allowed tn piirtioipaff* in the rehuililiiii of the 
Tetopla at Jerusakm. But tliey do cot call it a 
natiomal uDdcrtddof. They advwaee no prcten- 
Bions to Jewish hW\l. Thoy wnffj^s their Assyrinn 
decent, and ereu put it forward ofttentatiously, 
|Hn h.tps to cnhaim th« merit of thdr jputlal con- 
vi'ifiiiiii to rTtnI. KivA, no ■loul't, from whoso ]->cn 
we liare a i^ecord of the traitsactiou, saw tbem 
through and thnmgh. On tU* th« Saiuiritaiw 
throw off the mask, and become open enemies, frua- 
titUe liw? operatiooa of the Jews through the reigns 
of two Fenian kings, and are oolf efiectnalij sileimd 
in the reign of I>^rius Hystaspis, B.C. .'>19. The 
feud, thus nuhnpptly b^uu, grew year by year 
more ievetenite. ]jattei« at leo$irth came to a 
clinvix. Abmit II.C. 4f'9, a rfrtain ^faiixssfh, a 
man oi piiesiiy lin«ic:e, on U?iiig expelled from Je- 
rusiilem by N'ehemiah for an unlawful marriage, 
obtaine*! ]Hnni8*ion from tlif Pei^ian king of his 
day, l^iiiiui Nothus, to buii<l a ti>mple ou Moimt 
(Jerizim, for the SamaritatiN, with whom he had 
fbinid refuge. The animosity of the Samnrittins 
become more intense than ever. They are said to 
hava done ererythin.: in tlx ir power to annoy the 
Jewi. Their own l4.'m|ile on (ierizini they consid- 
ered to be much buperior to that at Jerusalem. 
There they sacrificed a paasover. Towai-ds the 
UoouUiio, efen atter the temple on it had fallen, 
wheraver they were, they dii-ected their worship. 
To their copy of tlie Law they arrogated an an- 
tiquity and authority greater tliao attached to any 
copy in the po iietari on w the Jewa. The Law (i*. e. 
the five books of Moses) was tlieir sole code; for 
they rejected erery other book in the Jewish caooo. 
The JeWf, on the ether hand, were not mom oon- 
cilintr.rv in their trcatm 'iit ot" the S^jmaritans. The 
copy of the Law passessoii by that people they de- 
dared to be the legacy of an apostate (Mannsneh), 
and cast L'r.ive su-spicionu upon its g<»iinin'>ne*». 
Certain other Jewish reoi^ades had £n>m time to 
time taken refuge with the ftmuuritaBS. Henoa. hr 
dt'pris, the Sitmaritims claimed to tiki' df Jf \vi<h 
blood, especially if doing so happened to suit their 
interat. A nmarkaUe inatenee of thb it ttdblfaited 
in a i-equest which they n i lf to Alexander the 
Great, about U.c. 3;{2. They desired to be excused 
pttymeot of tribute in the Sabbatical ymr, on the 
)■! -M that as true Israelites, descendants of Kphraim 
and Manas-seli, sons of Joseph, tJwy refraiued from 
cultivating their buid in that year. Another in- 
stance of cLum to Jfwlsh drfcrrtt app'^nrs in the 
words of U»e woman of Sum u ia U> our I.o.d, John 
tT. 13, **Art thou i:iH\t';r thaii our father Jacob, 
who pave us the well ? * Veiy far wei« the Jew<« 
from admitting this ciaim to consanguinity on the 
part of th<x people. They were ever reminding 
them that they were alter all more Cutliaeaus, 
mej-e stranger* tVom Assyiia. The traditional hatred 
in which tlie Jew held the Samaritan is eipivssed 
in HxxAm. 1. 2Sf, 26. And so long was it befoiv 
such a temper could be banished from the Jewish 
mind, thit we tind even the Apostles believing that 
an iuho^table slight shown by a 8:imaritan village 
to Cluiat would be not andaly areng<>d by (sdiing 
down tire from ln'a\ en. Such were the Samaritans 
of our Lord':> day : a people distinct timm the Jews, 
though lying in the rery midnt of the Jews; a 
})eople preserving' th. n- iiientity, fiiough seven cen- 
turies had rolled away since they bod been brought 
from Assyria hy Ksariiaddon, and though they had 
^Modmied their polythwna Ibr a aoit of ultm Mo- 



pvoplf?, who — though their limits had 
gradually oontiacted, and the railyiog-plaoe of' tlie^ 
religion on Ummt Gerbdm had be«a dcrtrojfed gee 
hundred and aiity years before by Johu Hyrcsai- 
(B.C. 130), and though Samaria (tiae citrj kti 
been again and agafai destroyed, and though thar 
territory had Jx i n rh' !>;ittle-Beld of Syria ui 
Egypt — «tiU preserved thar uatiouality, Mill ««• 
•hipped from Sheciiera and their impor«riahed lelilr 
rnent.s towards thoir sacrctl hill ; still retaint-^l tiitr 
nationality, and (x>uU not coaleace with the Jews. 
Not indeed that we must auppoae Chat the whds 
of the country called in our Lord's time Samarb, 
was in the poftse»sion of the Cuthaean {ymtfrt*^ 
or t(i:it it had ever been so. It was booaded narth> 
ward by the range of bilU wiiit:n comxr\eT.-~ti t: 
Mount Carmel on the west, and, &it*:r lu^m^ i. 
bend to the south-west, runs almost due east to tbt 
Viilley of the Jonlin, formint; iho »oiiti)tr n bonier 
of liie pliiu of EftJraeion. It touciicti towards t^* 
south, iis nearly as poaa i hi e , tlie northern limit* tl 
Benjamin. Thus it comprehejuhii t!;e aitnent tri- 
ritory ot° Ephraim, aud of tituse M^uiu^aites mhi 
were WMt of Jordan. The Culhaana Somahtia^ 
however, possessed only a few towns a;i'l vi'lape* 
of this large area, and these lay nlmoe>t Urr^tthfa in 
the centre of the district. At NdUus the ^am»• 
ritans have still a settlement, cousistii^ o( abetf 
200 persons. The Tiew maintained in the abas* 
remarks, as to the pui-ely Assyrian origin of tbi 
iievr Samaritans, is that of Suioer* lieland, Him> 
mond, Draans hi the CritM 8a»i, Maldeeatm, 
Hen?5.tenberg, HiLvernick, Robinson, aji«i Abp. 
Trench. Oth^ aa Winer, DoUingar, and ik. 
Diaridaon, have hdd a diflerent view, which nay 
be e\p resstKi thus in I>ollinger'8 own woni»: " ii 
the northern part of the Promised Laud (as opfweai 
to Judaea proper) there grew up a mingled race 

which dlCW it- I i :.: fioUl the letntiarit of til* 

Israelites who were letl behind in the country m 
the nmovat of the Ten Tribal^ and abo from 

hentheii colonists wh<i were t; .iii>iilanted into Unt 
cities of IsraeL Their religion was as hybrid as 
their aatractiea: they wonhipped Mwrah, hot. 
in addition to Him, n\^o the lieiithen i>lol> ..f Ph«- 
nician origin which they iiad brought frum thu^if 
native tend" (ilMimtAwn imcf Jid!mCAmM» p. 
739. §7). 

Saauuitaii Fentatoaeh, a Recension of the oxa- 
mealy reeeived Hebrew Test of the llosaie law, 

in use with the Snmaritins, and \^nitten in th< 
anci<;at Heoiew \ Jbri , or so-called Samaritan cha- 
racter. This recension is found vaguely quoted by 
som^-ot'ff ' ' i- iv Katiieiu of theChu- 'i, •■:\ \--: t' • 
name ut " UaAai67aTov 'EfipalKhr tu xapd ZofM- 
pdroTs.'* Euscbius of Cae:<area observef that th-r 
LXX. and tlie Ssini. Pent, ai^i T" ■ 'iist tlie IJewirod 
Text In the number of years innn uhe L>eluge to 
.Abraham. Cyril of Alexandria spealu of ccrtaia 
words (Gen. iv. 8), wanting in tfie ILlr^w, but 
found in the Samaritan. The Tolniud, ou tiie other 
band, mentions the Sam. Pent, distinctly and con- 
temptuously as a clum»ily forged record. Down ta 
within the last two hundred and Hity years, bow> 
ever, no copy of this divci-geut Code of Laws hd 
ivached Curooc, and it be^sn to be proootmced a 
fiction, and tn« pbun words of the Chuixh-Fathm 
— the better known authorities — who quo'tvl ii. 
wen aobjected to aobtle ioteipretatioos. Suddenly, 
in 1616, Pietn delift Valle, ona of th* fint dbs* 
omrua also of thaCunciAim iBacriptMa«»aGqBirai 
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a complct* CfHlnx fiom tin? 5\imAiitiuis in I»;inisw«!i. ' 
la IQ'iiMtvt&s prcseuled by AcluUe liar ley <ie .Sukj 
t« tiM LilMury of the Oratory in Paris, and in 1628 ' 
th»r« appeared a brief descnptioa of it by J. llo- [ 
riuus in his pretace to the Roman text of the LXX. , 
It WM pabUshed in the Paris Polyglot t, whence it j 
was copied, with finr etaandatioM from other oo- i 
dioeit, by Waltoo. The number of MSS. fat Europe j 
gradually grew to sixteen. During the present | 
Qcnturj another, but renr fin^mentMrjr copy, «•* 
•equired bjr tlie Gotlka Lilmiry. A copy or the 
entire (?) Pentatetuh, witii Tart;um ? S.im. Vcr- 
sioo)» m parallel cQlumoSk 4to.t on parchineut, wa» 
broqtht from IfibUM by Blr. Groreiii 1861, for tiie 
O'lnti' 'If P.iHs. in wliosc lihiary it is. KojvctitJp 
the ezteroal coodiiioa of tbeie MSS., it loaj be oi>- 
aerrcd tiiaA Iheir naea my from l2mo. to folio, 
and that no si ioll, such tho Je\v% iunl tlio S i- 
mahtaus me in their synagogues, is to be found I 
•moof them. Their malcrm Is Tellnm er cotton- 1 
pnfxM"; till' ink u-<>l i.s bl;uk in nil fa.v's mvo the 
scroll used by the f^amantans at 2ia(}iu$, the letters 
of which are in gold. There are neither rowelsi, 
ac«>iiti;, rx^nliacritical point*. The inrliridtial wf>nl«. 
are sepitrattid from eoch other by a dot, Gmter 
oriaialler divisions of the text are marked by two 
dots pl.u et} oiif nlK>re the other, ami by .in n•*teri^k. 
A siiiiill line above a om^iaxit indicates a i^vuliar 
int'iitiiii:: of the word, an anasual form, a }i:i.sMve. 
nnd the like: it is, in fin-t, a mntrivaiu-e to i^\»j»':ik 
attention. The whole IV'r.lateuch is divjiicd into 
idoe hundred an<l sixty-four |iaiagitiphs, or Kazzin, 
tho teiniiration of which is indicated by thrsc 
<i^ui\;i-, =, tir To none of the MSrf. which 
have as yet reached Europe, can bo assigned a higher 
date than the 10th Christian century. Tlie scroll 
oaed in Ndbltis is raid by the Samaiitans to have 
been writteo by ALi^iua the mn of Phinehns. Its 
true date is out knowxu The £xercUaiioMS of 
>Iorinus, which placed the Samaritan Pentateuch 
&r above the Keceived Text in point of genuinenes5, 
escited and kept up for owrly two huodnxl years 
one of the meet extrumlinary oontrorerriee on record. 
Chamcteristically enough, h"W<'ver, tliis was s.?t at 
rest once for all by the taj tint systematic iaree> 
tigatkm of the point at ianie. ftmai soooeeded 
iti iitially di»|>osinp of this in int of the superiority 
{Exercitt, i'hii, im Houbig. Frol. Lugd. BaU 175^}. 
it wee firom his day ftrward allowed, almoit on all 
hariii-i, (liat the Masoi</tio t'lt wa-; tli^* •^r'nuin*' one, 
but that in doubtful cases, when the Samaritan had 
an '* tinqocettonably demr *' mdintr, this wm to 
be anloploil, sitir^ a certain iimonnt of v.ilu.', hnwov. r 
Uniitedf did attach to it. Here the matter rested 
until 1815, when GeMnioe {De Pent. Sam. Orm/ine^ 
Jii-f- !>-, 'f A'n tfritcUe) alxilishcd tlj<' i> mriant of 
the authoitty oS the Sam. Pent. We wal now pro- 
ofed to lay K[)ecimeiu of these onoe so highly prize<l 
variant* hcicn' tjK? r^ndpr, in order that may 
judge for hii)is»^lt". We hhnW follow in this the 
eosnmeoly received arrangement of Geseniua, who 
divides all these tva iint:^ into < igl)t < l i'^^rs ; to 
which, as we shall ntterwnnls show, Kraukei has 
soggesteil the addition of two or three others* 
while Kirchheim eoumerates thirtnen. which we 
will name hereafter. 1. The first (jUusA, then, con- 
sists of readings by which emendations of a gi^tm- 
m:«tical natui-e have attempted, (a.) The 

quiescent letters, or so-tajilai matrcs lecHonis, are 
sappUed. (6.) The more poeticil foms of the 
fntakiy Um Jmowa to the Smid^ ere 
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altereil into the more common ones, {c.) The 
^ue profHMisity for completing apjiaivutly inoom* 
plete (ontiA is notiivaiile in the tltxion of the 
verbs, (d.) On the other hari 1 t!i.- para<^(»I 
lettvib ) aud ^ at the end of nouiis, are almuet uni- 
veraellj ttrudc out by the Sam. convctor ; end, in 
the ignorance of the existence of nouiu of a common 
gender, he htis given them gnideis nccoiding to his 
fancy. (0.) The intin. ab»ol. is, in the quaintest 
manner jNMeible, reduced to the f<Hrro of the finite 
▼erb. For obeolete or rate forma, the modem and 
more coniraon ones have been sllbstituti^l in a great 
number of pboes. 2. The Moond claae of rarianta 
consieto of gloves and interpretntiona receired into 
tho tt>xt. 3. The third claw exhibits coiijectuial 
emendations of real or imagiuaij difficulties in the 
Maeoretic teit. 4. The fourth dass exhibits read- 
inps in wlilcli apparent deficiencies have been cor- 
rected or supplied from parallel poasages in tliO 
common teit. 5. The fifth class is an extension 
of the one imni'^?iat<'ly jn ci miing, ajid comprises 
larger phrases, additions, and rejietitious from 
paniUel peasagea. 6. To the tixth dass belong 
thiiM_' " I'lneniiatiftns " of [raasiiges and woids ot" tiie 
Hebrew tt;xl wluch contain something objectionable 
in the eyes of the Samaritans, on aecottiit eidierol 
historii^l improbnbility or npptirent want nfili^nity 
in the tei-nw applied to the Creator. Thus in the 
Sam. Pent, no one in the antediluvian times, begeta 
iiis tirst att.T he has liveil 150 yeaii*: b .t one 
huii'lied ycius aru, where necesisary. ^ubt^lct*J U/* 
fore, and added after the birth of the lir^t x>n. An 
'•xoiviliiicly imjHirtant and often dix iissed emenda- 
liou of this cla.v5 is Uie passage in Ex. xii. 40, which 
in our text reads, " Now thu' sojouriiiiig of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in Egv{>t w:lh four 
hundred and thirty yeni-s." The Sninaiitnn has 
"The sojourning of the children of iM-ael [♦iJk/ 
their fathers trho dvrelt in the Uxad of dnuutn amt 
in the land cf Kgypt'] was four hundr^ii and thirty 
ycais:"an interpobtion of very late d,ite itidee"!. 
Again, in Gen. it, 2, " And (jod [? J had tiuisMied on the 
serenth day," is altered into ** the sirtA." Ie»t GotPa 
i-est on the Stibbath-dny might 8<>em iooomplete. 7. 
The aeveiUh dass oomprisea what we might brieily 
call Samaritanisms, t. e. certain Hebrew forma, tmn*- 
latcd into tbc i>lioinafio > imaritan. 8. The t'iijhth 
aud last clafs contains alterations made in iavour or 
on behalf of Samaritan theology, hermeneutics, and 
dLmo^fic Woi -iliip. Thus tlio wiu.! /"'o^ii'/n, four times 
construed with the plural verb iu the Hebrew Penta- 
tench, is in the Saauuitan Pent, joined to the singular 
verb (Jen. xv. xk\\. ri"', x\\\ . 7 ; Kx. xxii. 9) ; 
and furtlierfautliroiMimorphiMiis as well asauthropo- 
pathiems aie carefully expunged'— a practice Tery 
n'nimon in !ater times. 'I'he ln>t :tii.; ji- !1;n^^ nu'^t 
uiumeiitous of all intcntioiial alteratious is the con- 
.stant change of all the phrases, ** God will dhoase a 
;?pnt," into " He has chosen," viz. flerizim, and the 
well-known substitution of Gerizim fur tUd m 
Dent, xxrii, 4 (A. V. b \ In Esodns a» well as 
in rVn!f!T>n'>mr th<? Sam. ha:<, iinnic ll t*> Ir after 
the Tea Cuiumandments, the toUowiiis^ insertions 
from l)eut. xxrii. 2-7 and xi. 30: » Mv\ it shall be 
on th>? day when ye slinU piss over i lui . . . ve 
shall ^«t up these stone.** ... on M >.aii Genziin 
. . . and there shalt thou bml 1 an ahar ... * Tka^ 
mountain' on the other side J< i.|.i;i by the way 
where the sun goeth down . . . ju tiie champaign 
over against Gilgal, bei^ide the plains of Mordt, 
'OMT againtt Shechmf "—this last superHoone 
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aiitlitioD, wliii h i.t aUo found id Deut. xi. 30 of the 
Sam. Pent., U-iiig ridiailed in the Talmud. From 
the immenM number of thete « oi .se ihaa worthless 
rariaou Gcsenius has angled out four, which he 
thinks pivferable on the whole to thoee of the 
MiuoreiicText. We will confine ourselres to men> 
tionJog them, and refo- rcRdtr to the recent 
vomawntaries upon them: he will find limA they 
too liave smce bwn, all Imt iinanimou»ly, irioct«'"i. 
(1.) Alter the wonU| " Aod Caio ijwke to hie 
hmOMt AM' (Geo. ir. 8). the 9nn. add*, ■'let 
us t;o into the field." (2.) In Hen. jxii. 13 llie 
Seto, readi inst^ of " behiiid him a lum," *' om 
TRin/* (3. ) For (Gen. zlii. 14) « Mi aas of bone,*' 
I. e. n stroll ass, the S«m. has " an a'ss of strangers," 
And (4.) for " be led forth hi* ttmined eenraiita " 
(Om. xiT. 14\ the Sam. reads ** he Bumbered." 
Im|K)rtaiit jultif imi'- to this li>t Ii;iv(> lx'''n m.'i>l<' by 
Fraukd, such the Samaritans' prefei-euce of the 
Inperat. Air tlie Srd pera. ; ignonuwe of the tne of 
the ahj. nhsi)!. ; nnlih/atiii^in-i, — to which also be- 
longs tite {lermutation of the letters Aheri in the 
Sauarilan God. ; the oeeaaiooal eoftaiing down of 
the Q into 2, of 3 into J. V into \, &c., ami cliii-nr 
the Dreteuce of wonls and phrase* in the 6»\u. 
whieli we not intei-polaied from panllel passages, 
but nre entiivlv wanting in onr text. Franke! de- 
rives from tln'M^ p:is<n.;i's cliiefl)- the c<HicltiBion that 
the Sam. Pent, was, i>.ii lly at least, emendated ftom 
the LXX., Otikt'lns, aiiii othtT very inte soin-ce*. 
We now subjoin, lor the sake of ciimpleteneas, the 
beforementioned thirteen classes of Kirchheim. 1. 
A<Mitir>i.s and alterations in the Samarltun Pptitn- 
touth iu favour of Gerizim. 2. Ad'htiotis for the 
purpose of completinn. .">, C' lpmentary, glosses. 
4. Change of verbs and moods. 5. Change of 
uouiis. 6. Emendation of seeming integularities bj 
nseimibting forms, &c. 7. Permutation of ictten, 
8. Pronouns. 9. Gender. 10. Letters added. 11. 
Addition of prepositions, conjunctions, articles, &c. 
12. Junction of separated, and separation of joined 
words. 13. Chronological alterations. For onr own 
mrt we cannot Imt tUnk that at loni; ^ 
iiistoi-T of the .'Samaritans remains involved in the ob- 
scurities ot which a former article will have given an 
Booonnt ; (2) we are reatrieted to a smalt nnmber 
of comparatively recent Codices; '.'Vi m-itlRr thi'>p 
Codices themselves have, a« has jiut been observed, 
beenthoroti^lrooIUited and neoilated, nor (4) more 
than n ff<'hle lH'j:inninghas been niadt- with anythini; j 
like a collation between the various rending^ of the 
ten. Pent, and the LXX. so long must we have 
a vamty of the most divcri,'! nt ('|iinior.s. all la&ed 
on probabilities/' which ai-e designated on tlie 
other side as ** Atbe nasoniop ** and "individual 
crotchets," nnd which, moreover, not unfrfHiii> i,t!y ' 
start from tiagrantiy lalse premisses. We shail, , 
Wider Acae cii«n«staaces, confine ourselves to a 
simple enuraeratinri of the leading opinions, .nml the 
chief reasons and arguments alleged for aud ngititist 
them: — (l.i The Samaritan Pentateuch came into 
th<? han<ls of tiio ?.im.irit.an<i nn Inheritance from 
the t«n triUs wlmrn Uicy succeeded. Because (a.) 
It seems ini|>n'lMl)le that the Samaritans should 
Jiave nn"<';it<''l th'-ir co>i<» at tho Laiii!-< of the Jews 
atler tho Kxile. sinir> thtM-' ('xi>ted an intense hatred 
between the two natioualilie*. (6.) The Samaritan 
Canon has onlv tlie IVntatench in common with tlie 
Hebrew Canuu ; liad that book been receive! at a 
period when the Hagiographa and the Ph>pheta were 
in the Jews' haadi^ it would be Mii|raiqg If thej 
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had not also recoi veil those, fc) Tli** !^i1er«, 
avowedly the more an( ient, ai« found lu the Saacu 
Cod. : therefore it was writtMi ba&m the aheialiB 
of the character into the square Hebrew — vhkh 
dates from the end of the Exile — took place. On 
the other side it is ai^ed :—(<!.) There existed no 
religkm animosity whatsoever between Juiah aad 
Israel when they sepamted. The ten tril«s ciyM 
not therefore have bequeathed such an aniroasitT tf 
those who suooecded them. On the oontimry* litt 
oentest between the slowly judaised Sh i uaillm s 
ami tiie Jews, only dates fiom tlie imim'*nt whft 
the latter refi»ed U> recognise the claim* of tht 
fonner, of belonging to the people «f God« asl 
rejected their aid in building tlie T» nij>U. (fc.i 
The jealousy with wbidi the Samaritan* regsiM 
Jerumlemt aod the hitene hatred which Htm 
naturally <rtiKoive>l np^in.«>t the post-Mosaic writen 
of national Jewish history, would soAcirBtly ae> 
coont far their njeetiog the othor books, hi all if 
which, save Joshua, Jui!>;«.. and Job. eirherJ<rc- 
salem, as the centre of woi^hip, or L>avid simI 
Hooae^ are estdled. (c.) Tlie present Hebivw <ha> 
rnpter w:»s w^t introdtK^ by Ilzi-i af\or the retun 
from the Exile, but came into n^e .it a much Ut€i 
period. The Samai-itans miyht ti^erefore haw i«- 
oeived the Pentateuch at the haiid.<i of the muroei 
exiles, who, according to the Talmud, aftrrvardi 
changed their writing, and in the Pentateoch eaiy. 
so m to distinguish it from the Samaritan. (2. 
The second leading opiaion ou the age and origin uf 
the Sam. Pent, is that it was introduced by K^icu- 
Noh at th<> time of the fouiulation of the i^amantaa 
iiiflftuary ou Mount Geiizim. In support of tbji 
opinion are alleged, the idolatry of the Samaritaib 
before they received a Jewish priest through Emt- 
hatidon (2 K. xvii. 24-33), and the inamense num- 
t>t>r of leadings common to the LXX and tlik Cs4i^ 
against the Masoretic Text. (3.) Other, but vf^rr 
isolated notions, are those of Morin, Le Clerc. Pobori, 
Sic, that the Isi-aelitish priest sent by the king ef 
Assyria to iostmct the new inhabitant* in the re- 
ligion of the country brought the Pentateuch wita 
Inm. Fuither, that the Samarittm Pentateuch w» 
the production of an impostor, Dositheus, who lived 
during the time of the Apostles, ai»d who hMfkt 
the s^icrci rj-cor'ls in oiJer to jirove that \v>j- 
the llcssiah (Usshei-). Agaiut which there is oalj 
this to be observed, that then is net tibe slicbtcil 
altenition of ^{u h a naturv to ]<v fonml. F:i.-tilr. 
that it is a very late and faulty receo«ioo, made aiter 
the IbsoeolicText (sixth Centnry after Christ), wla 
which glosses fr<>m thi^ I.XX, h i.l Keii received 
(Frankel). The chief opinions with respect to the 
agnemcnt of the nnmerotv and as ytt tminvettipatcd 
ir-adinirs of the LXX. and the Sam. Pent. a:-v: — 

1. That the LXX. have translated fnun the beai. 

2. That mutual interpotationa how talm pfaok 
'A. That Iniih Vcriiions were formM from Hc^ftw 
Codices, which ditfered among themselves as ««!< 
as from the one which aflerwardi eibtrined piMie 
nnthority in T'alfStine ; that howevrr very many 
wilful a>nupliuu8 and interpolatioos kive civpt in 
in later times. 4. That the Ssmar. has in ttie main 
U-i-u allcrtNl frr^m the I.XX. 1* "ii ti '- . tber 
hand, l^^ ^tattHi also, tJiat the>ani. and LXX. quite 
as ot t' ;i >.ign?e with aich other, and follow exh 
the Mawr. Text. Also, that the quotations in the 
a, T. from tlie LXX., where they coincide witii 
the Sam. against the Hebr. Text, are so small to 
nnmbar and ot ae mimj ioit an t m natura thai thaf 
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c^uot be adduced as anj" argiimeut whHtnoever.— 
II. VkrsiONS. — 1. Samaritan. — AcooitiiDg to the 
tfomnrituis tlieinselves, thfir high-priest NatKaniel, 
who died about 20 U.C., is its uutlior. GeMntus 
piits its «lat« s few years afUr Chmt. JaynboU 
tliiuk> tluit it had long been in uj* 'n> the second 
post-Ciu i^tiaa ceuiury. Fi-aiikei places it ia the 
pov^MoharonMi^ tiOM. It tmas cei-taia, liow- 
ever, that it was composed before the destruction of 
the »ei.-oDd temple; aiid beiug iotended, like the 
Tufunu, for the use of tii« people (ixclusiTelT, it 
was written ia the populai- Samaritaa idiom, a 
mixture of Hebrew, Aiamaic, and Syriac In this 
version the origiual has been ful lowed, with a very 
lew eaoaptioBs, in a slavisb and sooiettmes perfectly 
childish MManer, the sense evidently being of minor 
oonsideimtion. In other cases, where no Samaritan 
iquivale&t oould be found for the Hebrew word, the 
tnmbtor, inatend of paraphrasii^ it, simply ti«ns- 
jKi>«?s it.s letters, so as to mal;e it look Samaritan. 
Oo the whole it may be ooosidered a very valuable 
aid towadb tke ^tnAy of tfaeSamar. Tot, on aooout 
of its very clovse vr^ibiil adlicivnce. A few ci^es, 
however* may be brought forward, where tb« Ver> 
doR luw dopirtod AtNik tbo Tort, oiUmt mdw fhe 

inUiieni'? of {lopular r»!ligious notimis, or for tlie sake 
of explanation. Authropomorphiiims are avoidod. 
A fRMi difficulty is offiMd by the proper amies 
wliifh this ver-vM.i nftrri ^-tli-'i'nf'-s, fiii'V licinj;, in 
many cases, less inteUigible tiuio Uie original ones. 
Tho rimilarity it hm with Onkdoo oeomiooally 
amounts to rrmjl^t-^ identity; but no r-i'V roncla- 
aieo a6 to the ret>ptxtive lelation of the two versions 
can bo dmwB from this. This Vernon hoo lihooriso^ 
in ptiasing through the hands of cf pv: t- and com- 
mentators, suffered many interpuktious aiid cor- 
ruptions. The first eopy of it was hnx^tt to 
Kurope by De la Valle, together with the S;im. 
Te&t, in 1^16. Job. Nedrinua Brat published it 
together with a faulty Latin tmnslattoil in the Paris 
Polygiott, whenre it Wiui. with a few emendations, 
repriuteii in Waltou, witii some notes by Ca*tell. 
3. 2a/iap<iriff^r. Tho hotrod between Ao Sa- 
maritans anl the Jews is siippofcd to have f>-in-r ! 
lite fomer to prepare a Greek translation ot tneir 
Pcot. ill opposition to tlie LXX. of the Jews. In 
this way at lenst the existence of eerLiin fi-apments 
of a Greek Ven>iou of the Sam. I'eut., piestrved in 
Fome MSS. of the LXX., together with portions of' 
AquiU, Symmschus, Theodotioti, &c., is accounted 
for. The»e fragments are supposed to be alluded to 
hy the Greek Fathers imder the nameS<VUi^iTtjr«jir. 
Jt is doabtftti however whetlier it ever existed in the 
shape of a oomplete translation, or only designated a 
rei tain num^ier of scholia tnuislated from the Sam. 
V&siflo. Other critios again see in it only a cor- 
reetod edition of oertahi passages of the LXX. 3. 
In 1070 fin Ar ihic Version of the Sam. I'ent. was 
matie by Abu Said in Egypt, on the basis of the 
Arabic transhitioo of SaadUi Imggum. Like tho 
origin.il Samaritan it avoids AntlirojtrMnorphisms ;ind 
AnlhivpopnthisaM, repla«-ii g the latter by Kuphe- 
nisma, besides eeoMionally m iking »<>me slight alter- 

ation>, more esj-iecuilly in prnp. r nonn*. It apj^-ai^ 
to have been drawn up from the Sam. Text, Dot 
froin the Sam. Terrion. Onen also it Tsndera the 

oriiriiial diffei eiit from t!ie S.imar. Vi-r^ion. 4. To 

this Arabic veiuoa Abu Earachat, a Syrian, wrote 
in 11208 a oomewhat paraphrastic oommentary, 

wliirli h.is hy it'-^rr-f's foirt- t:' l«e Inoli"d Tipnn as a 

new Veision — thci^^rjac.— Ill, Samakitak Litcb- 
Cov. D. B. 
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ATURE. — It nuj periMps not be siiperHuous to 
add here a condM acoomt of the Snmaritiin litem* 
tnrc in gonend, since to a rertain dej^i-ee it beai"S 
upon our subject. 1. ChrmicQn SaiiiarUanmn.—' 
Of the Pentateuch and its Versions we have spoken* 
Wo have also mentinnerl that the Samaritans have 
uo other bo(<k of our Kec«iM-d Cxnon. Joshua alone 
seems t<i h , .e found favour in tlieir eyli( bot tilt 
Book of JoitAua, which th«- jwriw{>s possessed in 
its original form, giodually cuuiu to toi m only the 
groundwork of a Hctitious national Samaritan hi^ 
tory, oversrown with the roost fantastic and ana- 
chrooki^ legends. This is the so-called " Samaritau 
Joshua," or Chronicon Samariianutn, M-nt t» Scaliger 
by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. It was edited 
by Juynboll (I.eydeD, 1848), and his acute investig- 
ations have hliown that it was redacted into itn 
prosent form about a.d. 1300, oat of Samr special 
doenmettlst thrae of which were AiwUe, and me 
Hebrew (t.«. Samaritan). The chi-nni»ie embraceji 
the Ume fnm Joshua to about a. d. 350, aud was 
oripnnlly wrftln in, or sobseqoently tnmobited 
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Fiom this work diieflv has been 



compil«!d another Chronicle written in the 14th ecu* 
tury (1355), l^y Aba'l Fatah. This comprises tho 
history of the Jews and Samaritans fimn Ad un to 
A. H. 756 aud 798 (a.0. 1355 and 1397) respect- 
ively. II is of equally low faMorical value } its 
only remarkable featujt! being the aduption of certain 
Taimudical l<smds, which it took at second hand 
from Josippoo boo Qorfon. 8. Anotlier ** hiclorieal ** 
work ia oo the history nn 1 j:rni-;i1«^y of the ytafri- 
archs, from Adam to liose:^, attrii»uted to Moses 
hinoelf ; perhi^ the smne which PetemMDO saw 
at Nibius, ^v!^. h consistod of .Mxteen vellurn 
leaves (suppof>ed, Iwwever, to contain the history 
of the world down to the end). 4. Of other Sa> 
mariinn works ehiefly in Avahtc — their Samnrit.Tn 
aud Hebrew litemture Itaving mostly been destroyed 
1^ Uie Emperor Commodus~may he bric6f men- 
tioned Commentaries upon the whole or parts of 
their Pentateiicli, by Zadaka b. Manga b. Zaikka ; 
futiher, by M.Hddin Kddin Jussuf b. Abi Said b. 
Kli il.f'; }iv Ghaiil Ihn Alai-l-Siinir Al-S^ifawi Al- 
<>h:\zii A. M. llo7-H, A.D. l7."»3-t, Brit. Mus.), Sic. 
Theological works chiefly in Arabic, mixedwith .Sa- 
maritanistns, by Abul Hasjuin of Tyie, On the reli- 
giouB Manners and Customs of the Samaritans, and 
the World to come ; by Mowatfek Eddin Zadaka el 
Jsraili, A Compendium cf Reiigion, on the Nature 
of the Divine Being, on Man, on the Worship nf 
God; by Amin Kddin Abu'l Bjiracat, On the Ten 
Commaudmenis \ by Abu'l Hassan Ibn el Mai'kum 
Gonajem ben Abulliiraj' Ibn ChatAr, Oft Penance ^ 
by Muhaddib Kddin Jussuf Ibn Sniamah Ibn Jnssnf 
Al A»kari, A» ExpotUiom ef th« Motaio jUues* 
kc, tic. Some grammatiea] urorbi may be further 
mentioned, by Abu Ishak Ibrahim, On the Hebrew 
lAmgue^l by Abu Said, On rrnxdiiig the Hetfrew 
Tfxt. 5. Thef p iJitorgied literature t s mora eiten- 
sive, and not without a certain poetii nl value. It 
consists diiefly of hymns (Defter, Durraa) an^l 
pmyera fin* SiMoth and feut day», and of oocMonal 

prayers nf nuptials, eirnimcisions buri.ils, lUid the 

like.— IV. We shall only briefly touch here, in coii- 
ditsioD, open the strangely oootradidery mhbinioal 

I;»ws fi-ame<! To\- the regulation of the intcrcoui'se 
between the two rival nationalities of Jews and Sa- 
maritans in rdigioas and ntnol matters ; discrep- 
anriesdue partly to the e'-er-shinin^ phaises of their 
mutual relatious, partly to the modiiications brought 
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about in the Samai-itan creed, and partljto the now 
kw noir gi^nter aoqiiiefoence of the Jews in the 
vd^mis aUte of Hot Htmmtaia. Tbui we find 
the oilier Talmodical aothonties disputing; whetlicr 
the Cuthim (SamariUna) are to considered as 
*• UcaI Coav«rts," or obIt converta tbroagh finr— 
"Lion CbnvcrU**— in atlinfam to tin fneident n- 
lated in 2 K. xvii. 25. It wcntil .ipiwar that nof- 
witbataoding their rgeitioo of all but th>> P< ntateuch, 
they had adopted manr traditional religions prao- 
ti^vs from the Jews — priiwipally surli a- w. :.■ de- 
rived direct from the books of ISotea. it was 
«elniowl«l{{ed that tliej k«pt th«M onitiniioea trith 
fvfu greater rijr'xir than those from whom they 
adopted than. Their unleavened bread for the i*Ms- 
ottt it eomnwiidcd | their eheeae; and cfan tMr 
whole food is allowed to the Jews. Their testimony 
was valued io that moit stringent matter ot the 
letter «f dhroree. They were admitted to the office 
if circumcising Jewi^h hovs. 'Yhr- rriminal law 
Diakcs no ditftfrcuus whHt«>ver Utweeu them nod 
the Jews. Br degrees, howerer, inhibitions began 
trt be laid tijwn the ti^e of their whie, vinej^r, hrcad. 
We hear oC their exclusiou by li. Mcir, iu the tliird 
generntioQ of th« Tkoaitn, nml later tkgnio under R. 
Abbuha, the Amora, nt the time of Dio<^'letiaii ; this 
time the exclusion was uiicuuditioiuil aad tiual. 
I'lurtalcing of thdr bread was considered a trans- 
pres^ion, to tie ptini?«hed like eatini; the flesh of 
^wiae. In JLitt. x. .'j Smjaiituis iuid Gciitiles :ue 
nlreadjr mentioned together; and in Luke xvii. 18 
the Samaritan is called "a ^tmnsf r." The mason 
lur this exclusion is vaiiously ^iveii. 

Bam'ntiui. One of the loni of Onm in the list 
rf 1 !M. i\. 34. 

Samei ufl. SiiEMAiAfi 13 (1 Ead. is. 21). 

Sam'gajT-Ke'bo. One of llie prinoa* orgeoenb 
of the king of Babylon who coomiMldad tlie ric- 
torious army of the Chaldamita at the eaptare of 
Jerusalem (jer, xxxix. 3). The Nebo is the Chal- 
daean Mereurj; about the Samgv* opatons are 
divided. 

Sa'mi. SnoiiAi fl Ksd. r. 28). 
fla'mia. Suimei 13(1 Ead. ix. 8i). 
gtmlllll, G«n, nxTi. »6, 37 ; 1 Gfar. I, 47, 48. 
One of tilt Uog^ of ISdoitt, iiwo — or to Hadad or 

Hadar. 

Sam'mw. SirevA (I Eai. ix. 43). 

Ba'mos. A Vim v iiIu>triou» Greek i^h»nd off that 
jfort of Jista Minor where lONlA touches Caoia. 
SgiDfla ii a renr lofty and cotnniandiag kbni. The 

Ionian Samoa comes hi'ii>re i- notice in the detailed 
account oi'St. Paul's return I'l-nm hia third miaiioa- 
niy journey (Act* tx. ISi. He had been at Chioa, 
and was about to ji o< ''i. I to Miletus, havin.,' p;u'ised 
by Kphmis without touching there. The topo- 
graphical notices given incideirtatly by St. Ltdce are 
jno^f ex lel. Ill flirtitiio ot' Herod the (Treat, mid 
when St. Paul wat theie, it was politically a " irnni 
city " in the provinee of Abia. 

SamOtlm'eia. The mention of thLs island in 
the aoi^iint of •'^t, Paul's tint royagc to Kuro^te 
(Aetsxri. 11) is for two reawns worthy of careful 
notice. In the fiist place beinf^ a rery lofty and 
conspicuous island, it is an mKilent landmark tor 
soilera, and muat Itave been full io view, if the | 
weather was clear, thronirhorit that vorap" finm 
Ti-oas to Neapoli*. iSecoiidly, this Toy;ige was made , 
«nth a fair wind. Not only are we told that it 

f only yiarts of two davs. whereas on a 

cuUM.ua«iit retuin-voya^e ^Actik xz. ^) the time 



spent at sea was fire : bat the technical wor4 hat 
used implies that they ran before the wind. Nov 
the poaition of Samothiaee is onckly such aa to aer> 
respond with ttiew notiota, and thtn ioeideataliy to 

confirm the accurwy of a most aiiless mrn'tlrr. 
St. f^l and bis coropaoious anchored for the a^ht 
oflT Samothraoe. The anrieot dt^, and thercbft 
proUably the ii^uat anehorape, was o:i the N. sidl^ 
which would be snificieaUy sheltered fiwn a 2»JL 
wind. In St. AraKa tine SamoChraee hod, mtm^ 
ing t I V. the privileges of a siaiH fi« state, 
though it was doubtless ooosideied a dependency tH 
the p i wvi n ee of Macedonia. 

Samp'saznes (l Mace. xv. The r-aine pn- 

bably not of a soreraigo, but of a place, whieb 
Grimm tdentifies with SamMm on the oooAef the 
Black ""-'"1, ^"t\v< < n Sinope and Trebizi>nd. 

Snm'eoOt son of Manoah, a man oi the towo *i 
Zornh, In ttra tribe of Dan, on the border of JodA 
(Josh. XV. ^S, x\x. 41). The miraculoos drcniD- 
stanci» of hiii birth are recoixied in Judg. ziii. ; and 
the three following chapters are devolnd to the 
histx>ry of liis life and exploit.^. Samson takes his 
plaoe m >S:ripture, (l)a»ajudge — an office Whiii 
he filled for twenty years (Judg. xv. 20, xvi, 31) ; 
('2' a» a Nararite (Judg. xiii. 5, xri. 17); 
(3) as one eri iowe*! with i>upei-uatunil power tin 
Spirit of the Lord (Judg. xiii. 25, sir. 6, 19, xv. 
14). (1.) As a judge his authority seems to bsr^ 
been limitai to titc district boixlering npon th* 
country of the Philistines, and his action as a del r- 
eiw doe^ ff^t seem to hriTP extendeii beyond de- 
sultory attiv-ks upuu the dominant Philistines. It 
is evident from Judg. xiii. 1, 5, xv. 9*11, 20, aaJ 
the whole history, that the Israelites, or at 
Juiiali and Dan, which ai-e the only tiibes inenlK4iei. 
were subject to the Philistines through the whtA* 
of Samson's judgeship ; so that Samson's twnitr 
years of office would be inclitded in the forty yrui 
of the Philistine dominion. From theangel'^ speech 
to Samson's mother (Judg. xiii. 5), it appears fv 
tber that the Israelites werv already subject to tte 
Philistines at his birth ; and as Samson cannot hare 
begun to be judge before he was twenty yean sf 
age, it foHowe tl«t hii jud^ship most trnwrn oab* 
cidc<i with the la.st twenty years of rhili^fin- do- 
minion. But when we turn to the First Book «f 
Samuel, and specially to vii. 1*14, we find thai the 
Philistine dominion ceased under the judic- sh j. . : 
Samuel. Hence it is obvious to conclude that t^ 
early part of Samwl's judgeship eolndded with 
the I.\tter port of Samson's ; and that the capture 
of the ark by the Philistines in the time oi Eii 
occmred during Ekmeoo's lifHime. There are ie> 
sides syreral points in th- ; ■ i f^ctivc narratives of 
the times of Samson and Samuel which indkate 
great proximity. Thoiv Ii no allnslea whatever to 
other p.'irl* of Israel dniing Sunson's jud';»^->hip. ex- 
cept the single fact of the men of the boixier tiibe 
of Judah, 3000 fai number, letehin; hSm tnm the 
n»ck Ktam to deliver him np to the Phili*t4n«i 
(Judg. XV. 9-13). The whole narrative is ntirely 
local, and, like the foUowilig atory ooncerning Micab 
f Judj. xvii,, xviii.), seems to be taken frr»n: tli-- 
annab of the tribe of Dan. (2.) As a Nannie, 
Samson egdiiUtstbe law in Kum. vi. in full pnictt<«. 

I S.iin.sf)n is onp of those who ,ire distinctly spoken 
of in Smpture as endowed with suj>eruatiiral jower 
by theSpirii of the Lmd. *' The Spnt ot the Lord 
began to move hhn at times in Mahacrh-T^an.* 
" The Spirit of the Lord came mightiij upoo huu. 
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•Qil the oordi tliat were upoa ht.s nrms bocaroe as 
fla borat with fire." *' Th« Spirit of the Urd 
uime upon him, aii<i ho went down to A>ktfloo, and 
«iew thirty men of them." The phi-»>e, the 
Spirit of the Lord cune upoD hitn," is common to 
him with Olhniel .uid niiliim ;'Ju<ig. iii. 10, vi. 34; ; 
but U>e c«MiaexioH of su^ieiuatuml power with the 
inteigntjr of the Niuaritic row, and tlio |>ai ticuUr 
gi(t of grent strength of body, are quifi ] < ili.u to 
Scuntoo. Indeed, his whole charnctei .md hutot y 
luire M csMt parallel in Scripture. It it m»f, 
however, to w»*> hnw fcirriHlr iU« Isinelites woiil<! 
be taught, by sucii nn cxaniplf, that their national 
strength lay in their complete •epar»tiun from 
idolatry, and consectiivtioti to the true (iml ; .itkl 
that He could give tlwm power to subJue their 
mightiest coemiet, if only they were true to His 
servire (oomp. 1 Sam. ii. 10). It is an interesting 
«(ue>tion whether any of tiie legends which have 
attached themselves to the name of Hercules inny 
liav« been derived from Phoenician traditions of the 
strtngth of Samson. The combination of great 
strength with submission to the power of women ; 
the tftaying «f tha Hemaaaa lion ; the coming by 
hk daatJi at th* haada of hia wife ; and especially 
the atory told by Herodotus of thf «\ptiTity of 
ticrculet io ££jpt» are certainly remarluitla eoiud- 
dncca. Phoenidan tniden might ewrily him aa* 

ri»il stories coiicerninij the Hebn-w liero to the "lif- 
fereat countries where they traded* espeoially Greece 
and Italy; and audi itorici would havo been 
roouMoi accor'linL; to the taste or imagination of 
tiiooa who hnid them* Wiiatcvar it thought, bow- 
«T»r, of aoeh* ttrioddoBeea, It la oertain tliat tlw 
history of Sam^ion is an historiuil, ami not an alle> 
gforica) narrativa. it has also a distinctly super- 
natuTal cfemeDt which eaiiBot he ei|daincd away. 
The liist'>ry. .is we now liiive it, inust h:ive bitMi 
whiten sevenil ceottiries after Samson's death (Judg. 
sr. 19. 80. svHi. 1, 30, sis. 1), though prohabfy 
taken from the annals of the tribe of l>aa. Theonlv 
mention ot Samson in the N. T. is that in H<:b. xi. 32. 

B■m^uL Th« hat Jnd^tho fini o< the regular 
s.K i:i v.ii>n of Piojilirtii, ami the foun-ler of tlie 
monarchy. He was the son of Klkauah, an Kphra- 
thit* or Ephralraita, and Hannah or Amm. Th« 
d<?«cpnt of Klkanah is involvo«1 in great oVjsrurity. 
in 1 ^m. i. 1 he is deM:iiU4 ita m L^ihtaltn te. In 
1 Chr. vi. 22, 2.1 he is made a descendant of Korah 
the Levite. IIi« birthplace is one of the VAii 
questions of i><u:red geogiitphy, as his descent is ot 
aarrad geuealo^jy. [.See Ramathaim-Zoiiiim.] 
'Vhfr mmbinwl familv iim>t (lave been lar'^e. Pcuin- 
iiah Itad several chiidieu, and HauJiiili kid, be*iJes 
Samuel, three sons and two daughters. It is on the 
mother of Samuel tliat onr chi«»f attention is fixed 
in the account of hti» hirtii. bhe is descriM »s a 
wom.in of a high religious mission. Almost a 
Nnzarite by pt«ctioe (I Sam. i. 15), and a pi-o- 
plictesB in her gifts (1 Sjim. it. 1), .she sought from 
God Um gift of the child for which she longed with 
A {NuriODatt devotion of aiicnt prayer, of which 
tltere k no other example in the O. T., and when 
the son w:ui granted, the name which he bore, and 
Ihua fiist tntruduced iota the world, cxpraased her 
amse of the urgency of her entreaty— ^bntiifJ^ **the 
.\-k»Nl or Heard of God." T.i\ mi; in tli" '^Meat age 
flf vows, she had before iua birth dedicated him to 
the offiee of a Kastrite. Aa aoon ai he was weaned, 
•h'* fiervlfwith her hiiaiband broiii;ht him to the 
laheraacie at Sbiioh, where she had reoeived tiie 



first intimatioD of his birth, and there solemnly con- 
secrated bfan. The bynm whidi followed en thia 

consei-ration is the first of the kind in the hacred 
vulun)e. From this time tiie child is shut up iu 
the tiiWi nacle. He seem* to liave slept within the 
Holiest Place (1 Sam. iii. and his sjwial Jutv 
was to put out. as it would seeui, the sacred candle- 
stick, and to o]>en the doors at euarise. la thia 
way his t hildhood wa«s pa.<*sed. It was whilst tiiua 
sleeping in the tabei-nacie that he retvived his iirsC 
prophetic call (1 Sam. iii. 1-18). From tliia 
moment the prophetic character of !^.imnel was 
establUhcd. Hi.i words were tjm&uied Up, and 
Shiloh becam*' tiie it>M)i-t of those who came to hear 
him (iii. 19-21 ). In the overthrow of tlie sanctuary, 
whicii tallowed shortly on this viiUon, we hear not 
what became of Stimuel (iv. 11). He next nppeara^ 
probably twenty yearsaft<»i \varJ*. suddenly amonp-t 
the iieople, warning them against theu- idolatrous 
practices (vii. 3, 4). He convened an assembly at 
Mizpeh. It was at the moment that he was oDer» 
ing up a saaifice, and sustaining this loud cry, that 
the Philistine hoet suddenly bui-st upon them. A* / 
violent thundeivtorm came to the timely assistance 
of Israel. The Philistinee fled, and, exactly at the 
spot where twenty years before they luid obtained 
th«r great victoiy, they were totaiiy routed. A 
stone was aet u|», wMdh long remained aa a manorial 
of Samuel's; tdumpli, and pue to the plnce its name 
of Ebeo-ezer, ** the Stone of Help " ^1 Saq). tU. 12^ 
This was Samnd'a fint and, ae frr aa we know, hia 
only military aibit vrtnent. I'ut it wa^ ap|>.irenlly 
tiiis which raised ium to the otiioe of "JIudge" 
(comp. 1 Sam. xii. 11, and Eodue. riri. 15-18). 
He visitetl, in discharge of his duties as niler, the 
three chief sanctuaries on the west of JoxUan — 
Betbd. Gilgal, and Mizpeh (1 8ani. vtt. 16). His 
own rpside/ne was still his native city, Pamah or 
l{umath.iim, which he further conseenited by an 
altar (rii. 17). Here he nnuTied, and two aote 
giew up to rejieat nndt r I've^ the same per- 
version of high othce that he had himself witnesAed 
in his diildhood in the case of the two eons of Eli. 
In his old ace he shaied his jiower with them 
^1 bHin. vni. 1-4.; 2. Down to this point in 
Samuel's life there is but little to distinguish his 
career fmm fli it of'his prctlccessors. But bis pivnliar 
positioci lu the &acied nnuative turns on tne events 
which follow. He is the maugiirntor r.t tlie tnuu^ 
i ition from what is commnniy c.dird tiie tli.nctacy 
to the monarchy. The misdcm«»nor of hi» own 
sona precipitated th« catastropike which had been 
lont; prepnring. The people <?t'innndi>^i a kint;. l or 
the whole night he lay tk^tjng iUid i»ltepieas., ia tiie 
pei7>lexity of doubt and diflliculty. In th» Tision of 
that night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is 
given the dark side of the new institution, on whicli 
Samuel dwells on the following day (I Sam. viii. 
9-18). This piTsents his reluctance to receive the 
new order of things. The whole narrative of the 
reception and conM>cration of Saul gives his ac- 
quiesoence in iu The final conflict of feeling and 
surrender of hia ofBoe is giren in tiie Ust amoahly 
over which he presided, and in his subsequent re- 
kttoos with iMuil* The assembly was held at Gilgal. 
iminedlately after the victory over the Ammoattea, 

Th<: rnraiaicliv w:ls a Mtxmd time soliiimly in- 

augurateJ. and (according to the LXX.) " Samuel " 
(in the Hebrew test **Sanr') «*and all the men of 

Israel rejoiced gi^fitly." Tlien fakes place his faixs 
Wttll adtlieH. It is the most signal ei.ntni»le oiionied 
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m the 0. T. of .1 gieai cliajMcter j-eoonciling himi^lf 
io a changed order of thiogi, and of the Divine 
K-mction resting on his aoqnieflcraoe. 3. Him aub- 
ae<4Uent relatioiM with Siul arc of the tame mixed 
kinL The two inatitatioiw which thej recpectirel j 
rf>pi-e8ented ran on side hj ud*. Samoel was still 
Judge. He judged Israel "tfff <A# day$ of his 
lift" (vii. IS), aii'l nom time to time came aivo«s 
the king's path, but thoi* intanrmtioiia are chiefly 
in another capacity, which OhU la the plfl«« to un- 
fold. Saimu'l IS calki] emphatirally •'tin' Prophet" 
(Acta iii. 24, liii. 20)* He was espiH^taily Itsowo 
in his old ageM**8Mtta4 the Seer" (1 Sam.li. II, 
18, 19; 1 Chr. ix. 22, xxvi. 2^. xxix. J9\ He 
was oonaolted fax and near oo Mm amall affiun of 
life 1 Sam. is. 7, 8). ¥ttm tiiia AeoHy, con- 
binod witli his office of nil^r, nn awful i evcreiio' 
grew up aroond him. No aacritidal ieast was 
thovght eompleta wftiboat bk blearfnf (f^ fi. 13). 
A petnilinr virtue was Mieve'l to resile in his inter- 
ceasioa. There was aomething peculiar in the lotig- 
MWtaiiMd cry or ahont of inp^lealkm, wMeli amned 
to draw down as by force the Divin*' niiswr: 
(1 Sam. Tii. 8, 9). But there are two other poiut;^ 
whidi now «iiMdalIy pbcid him at tba bead of the 
projilu'tio ordi'r as it afVerwiird* npp«.'Ar«l. The first 
is brought out in his relation with Saul, the second 
In Ui refartion with David, fa). Ha rcpreaents the 
iii'Jej enii'iice the moml law, of the LHrine Will, 
as distinct from regal or saterdotal eoactmenta, 
which it to nmarhaUa a chnracteiiilie of all the 
later prophet*. He wa", if a LeTite, yet rert-vitily 
not a Piiesi ; an<l all tlie attempts to identify his 
op|io»itioa to Saul with a hierarchical inteivst are 
founded on a complete misconception of the facts of 
th<* case. From the time of the overthrow of Shiloli, 
he never appears in the remotaii oonoexion with 
the priestly oed^-r. Whi^i he couns^'ls Saul, it is 
not as the priest but a:i the }irophet. Saul's sin iu 
liolh eaaes where he came into collision withSamnel, 
was not of intruding into sacertlota! functions, but 
of disobedience to the propiietic voice. The first 
wax that of not waiting for Samuel's arrival, ao 
coixling to the sien given by Samuel at his original 
met'ting at Itnmim (1 Sam. x. 8, xiii. 8^ ; the second 
WM that <.t not carrying out the stem prophetic 
injunctiou fur the d^truction of the Amalekites. 
Tl» parting was not one of rivals, but of dear 
though divided friends. The King throws him-ell 
00 the Propbat with all his force ; not without a 
▼ehcment eflhri the prophet tears himself away. 
{b\. He is the fu*»>t of the reguLir succession of pm- 
phcta (Acts iii. 24 ^ Moses, Miriam, and Deborah, 
perhnpi Ehod, had hcen pmphets. But ft waa only 
from Samuel that tlic i-oiituiti(iii< sncris^Ion was 
Qobrokeo. Hia mother, though not expr«a«ly »o 
called, was In fiul a pmphetaai. Bat the connexion 
of tht' criritMiiii'y of the oillcp with Snmtirl n[ijK>;ii-s 
to be still more direct, it is in hia lifetime, lou^ 
after ho bad been •* aitabtiahod aa a pi-ophet*' 
(1 Sam. iii. -f^X that we hear the companies of 
diMHpIcs, called in the 0. T. " the £oa« of the pi-o- 
phets," by modem writers "the achooia of the pro- 
phets." In those sohriMls, nn^l Imrtiini^ to cultivate 
the prophetic gills, were some, whom we know for 
certain, othen whom we may almost eertainly con- 
jo, fiiro. to hnvt» hiwi sji trairi'^ I nr iiiHur-nce*!. On-' 
wa-« Saui. Twice nt least he is dcsaibed aa 'having 
been in the company of Saroad'a diaeiplfia '1 Sam. 
5. 1 ! . xi\ Another w;!-! T>Arrn. The fir<:t 

aciuaiDtance ot :^uel with David was when he 



SAMUHL, BOOS8 OF 

privately anointed him at the house of Jease. itnt 
the connexion thus begun with the shejiherd bnr 
must have been continued afterwaitls. Darid, at 
first, fied to ** Niuoth in ffflmah," aa to hi* secnnd 
home (I Sam. xix. 19). It i-. neeiilaw to eolsrt? 
00 the importance with which these ioddcota iav«« 
the appearance of Snmnel. He there becomei the 
.»pi ritual father of the Psalmist king. He is sIm 
the Founder of the tint regular inatitotiooa of 
ligions iaelraetloo, and co w mn n itffa fm the jm^ 

jxiv^s of (iIiH^ition. Trie death of Samu»-1 i* de- 
scribed aa taking place ia the year of the dose (4 
Darid'a wanderings. It ia aaid with pecoUar em- 
phasis, as if to tnarit the loss, th.it " all the 
Israeiitea were gathered together " from all pom ot 
this hitherto divldodi eomlTTt and •* lamented Wm,* 
and " burieiJ him," not in nnv cr ri:^H nite<l j.I.n p, t.- r 
outside the walla of lus city, but wiUuo k>s omi 
hoaee,tbu*lnamanBerooaaeerBtad bybelof teuo id 
into fif> t nih (I Sam. ixv. 1 v The j.l\ce Wz 
pointed out as hie tomb i* the height, most oo«- 
spicuoae of all in the netghboniboed of Jcmaaimk 
iirimp'!iri'..Iv nKove the town of QibeeOt koown '> 
the Crusaders as "Moutjoye,'* ae the apot tmn 
whence they first eaw Jernaalem, now ealkd ifely 
Snnvil, " thf Prophft Samuel." Heman. his cTin^- 
son, was one of the chief singera in the LevHical 
choir (1 Chr. ti. S3, xr. 17, 5). The e^ 
parition of Samuel nt Kndor (t Sam. Txviii. 14; 
Eoclus. xivi. 20) belong!! to the history of Saul. 

Bamnat, Boeto Two hielorieal books of the 
Old Testament, which are not spparafe<l fiom f teh 
other in the Hebrew MSS., and which, fn>2u a 
critical point of view, must be regarded as ooo 
IxHik. The present division wa^: first mri'^f in tV 
jM'ptuagint translation, aiid w>is adopted in line Vul- 
gate from the Septui^nt. It waa not till the year 
I5I8 that the division (if the .'^cpf uasritit wasadopt<d 
in Hebrew, iti the edition of the Dibic printed W 
the Bomberg!< at Venice. The book was «all<d 
by the Hebivws "Samuel," probjiblv l)^iii»e the 
bii Ui and life of Samuel were the subjttts treated 
of in the beginning of the work. A»tAnrship md 
Date of the PooL — 1«t, as to the authorship. Ia 
common with all the historical books of the OH 
Testament, excnt the beglnaillf of Nehemiah. the 
Rook of Snmiiel contains no mention in the text of 
the name of its author. It is indisputable that the 
titl.' " ."Nimuel " does not imply that the ptt>ph?t 
was the author of the Book of Samuel aa a whok; 
for the death of Samuel is recorded in the beginnmi; 
of the 25th chapter. Again, in reference to tl>e 
Bonk of Samuel, tlieabeenoe of the hiatorian'a oame 
from both the text and the title ia not enppliod by 
any statement of any other writer, made within a 
miaoaable period from the time when the book majr 
be soppoaed to have been writira. Ko m e n tien m 
the author's name is TinJr- in th<' T' -ok of Kinc?, 
nor, aa will be hereafter abowo, io the Chrooiocs 
nor in any other of the aaered writii^(e. b like 
n)ann' r, it is imt mentioned either in tht- Ap^ rrp* - 
or in JosephiiB. There is a aimiUir aileooe in the 
Mishna, where, however, the infcrenoe ftnm mh 
silenoe is fir less crnrfiit. And it is not until w^ 
come to the baby Ionian Gcuvara, which ia suppo^t^ 
to have been completed in Ite pnemt Ann aaroe- 
wl:.Te ah.>Mt 500 A. p., thtt :iny J«\vi-h -f.it«r.'vrit 
mpecUng the authorfhip can biie pointed out, uxt 
then it ia for the firat time aeeerted that "Sniacl 
' wrrte Ji;< Kirk," i.f. as the words imply, the h-^k 
! which b«u? his name. But thia etatauent cauuot 
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be proved to h*v8 bwn made (>.i!li<;r tfi.m 1550 
jcttnatutr the dnitb ot' Samuel } >*ud unsupported 
M it is by refetiaice to uaf authority of mj 
kind, it woul>I be unworthy of cieiit, ovon if it 
were oot opposed to the tuterual evidence ot' the 
book itwlf. At the miral of learning, an opinion 

was propounded ly Abraljjmtl, a I<ani«.4 Jew, 
t A.l>. 150B, that the Book o( hamuel was written 
bf tlia prophet Jeremiah, aed thi* ofiinioii was 
adopted by Hugo Giotiiis. Ncitwithstuidins: the 
emiDenoe, however, o! tiuj^ wriUi^ thi« opinion 
niut be rejeetod aa highly improlMibla. lo our 
own titn«'' the mn^ jtievalent ulea in ihf Anglican 
Church siHjnu to have been that tiie iii»t twenty- 
fear diaptcr* of the Book of Sunael were written 
bvthp prophet himself, and the rest of the chiptt'i> 
by the prophet* Nathan and (iad. Two circiirii- 
atanoM ntm prolsablj eootriboted to the adoption 
0*" th's opinion at thf present day: — Ipt, the growth 
ot fttncter idem a» to the importance ul kiiowuig 
who was the anthor of any historicul work which 
ad\iu)ce5 claims to be trtsj-tworthy ; and 2ndly, tht^ 
tnistran^l!«tioo of an nmbi);uuLu p:v«-^'^ in the Fin>t 
Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), resjiecting the author- 
iti« for the lift' iif l>iv iJ. Tiie fii>t point requires 
no comment. On the necond point it is to be ob- 
aerrti that tha foUowiog appeus to be the correct 
transblion of the passage in question : — '* Now the 
history of David host and List, behold it is written 
ill the history of Sn mi. ••! tne ^et-r, and in the history 
of Nathan the prophet, and in the histoij of Gad 
the seer" — in which the Hebrew word dtbri, here 
ti'aniUiited " history," ha.-* the game meaning given 
to it c«ch of the lour time* that it j« ai«d. And it 
may be deemed moially certain that this passage ot 
the Ch; orMili's is no anthority for tiie j>iijij)ocsition 
that, when it was written, any work waa ia esint- 
•flee of which dther Oad, Nathan, or Samuel was 
the author. 2. Although tin- aiithniship of tho 
Book of i^amoei canoot be awertatited, tiiere are 
■ome {miicMtiooe m to the date of the work. And 
^et .'Vt.'ii nn tilis j)oint no prec-iiion is attain.it.le. 
The earliest uiideniable external evidence of the 
eiietenoe of the book would eeem to be tiie Greek 
tra:i>l;iti(ni of it in thfi S«'j>t:ia£;int. The oxa^'t d ite, 
however, of the trauslation itself is uncertain. The 
next beat external teftimoay is that of a passage in 
the Second Book of Maccabees 'ii. 13), in which it 
is said of Nehemiah, that " he. founding a library, 
gathered together the acts of the kings, and the pro- 
|ihi't.'<, nnd of IbviJ, and the epistle-; nf the kirip« 
concerning the lioly gifts." Now, although this 
passage cannot be relied 00 for proving that Nehe- 
iniah himv lf di i in fict ever found such a library, 
yet it is gix^d evidence to prove that the Aci^ of 
the Kings were in rxiftrace when the pas.<tage was 
writfon ; and it rnnnot rpa-onibly be doubteti tha? 
tiiu phiav; was intended to include the Book of 
Sftmuel, which is cqnivalent to the two first Books 
of Kings in the Septuagint. Ilentc there is extciTinl 
evidence that the iiook of ^^ainuel was writteJi be- 
fore the Second Book of Maccabees. And la-tly. 
the inssage in the Chronicle* alrcmly quoted (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29) seems likewise to prove externally that the 
Book of Samuel was written before the Chronicles, 
In this case, admitting tlie date a&aigued, on internal 
grounds, to the Chronicles by a modem Jewish 
writer of undoubted learning and critical powers, 
there would be external evidence for the existence 
of the Book of Suttttel earlier than 247 B.C., though 
sot cariier than 312 Bjc,, the em of the j^ekuddne. 
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If th<' internal evidence resjjecttng the Book of 
iiRmuel is examined, there are iudicationB ot its 
having been written aomeoenturicsearUer. 1. The 

Book of i^anniel ^cenis to have been written at a 
time when the FeutMteuch, whetiier it was or WiM 
not ht existenae in its present form, was at any i-ate 
nnt acted on as lh>' rule of religituis tiK^nTmice,*. 
This ciiiMimstance points to the date of the Book ot' 
Samuel ae earlier than the reformatioa of Josiah. 
2. It is in accordance with this early date of the 
Book of Samuel tiiat allusions in it even to the 
existence of Meeea are so few. After the return 
from the Captivity, and more e>jvH;ia!ly after the 
changes iutrodui^t-U liy Kxia, Mo«es became that 
gi-eat central figui^ in the uoughts and language 
ot devout Jews whii li he cotilj not fall to be when 
all the laws of the iVntatencii were ul«erved, and 
they were all reftrred to him m the divine prophet 
who comtnunic:ited them directly from Jehovah. 
This trdnsceodent importance of Mo««smust aln .uiy 
hare commenced at the fuiding of the Book of tlie 
Law at th-' jt'f'>rmation of Josi ili. Now it i^ i-e- 
mnrkable tiiat the Book of SiiniU'-l is the hiiaturioil 
work of the Old Testament in which the name of 
Moses occurs most jai-ely. To a religious Jew, 
when the laws -of tlie Pentateuch were ok«i ved. 
Hoses could not fail to be the pi^euiuuit idea in 
his mind ; but Moses would not necessarily be of 
equal importance to a Hebrew historian who livc<i 
bel'ore the reformation of Josiah. 3. It tallies with 
an early date for the oompositioa of the Book of 
.Sunnel that it Is one of the best specimens of 
Hebrew jirose in the golden age of iiebrew lite- 
mturBi In prose it holds the same place which 
Joel and the undisputed prophecies of Isi^ hold iti 
poetiail or )>:<'prit'iical laiitjnagc. At the same 
time this arguuMut fruiu language mast not be 
pushed so hr as to imply that, standing alone, it 
would be conclusive; tVn Mjmc wntin:js, thi? date of 
which is about the time of the Cajitivity, are in pui-M 
Hebrew. Acinming, then, that the woric was com* 
posed at a period not lat«r than the n.' formation of 
Josiah — mj B.C. 622 — the question aiises as to the 
very earliest point of time at which it could have 
f.\^tf<i in it-i ]irf.-t;nt foim ? And the answ.T seem-* 
to be, that the earliest period was subsequent to 
the secewion of the Ten l^bee (b.c. 975). If we 
go beyon 1 lhi>. and endeavour to assert the p cfi.se 
time Mween 975 B.C. and 622 li.c, when it wjis 
composed, all certain indications fail us. Ail that 
r:-m l-e asM-rted as undeniaMe 's, th;it tlie b«"Kik, as a 
wiioie, um Ksucely imve been comi)o.v;<l lat.-r than 
the reformatioa of Josuh, and taat it rould not 
have fxi^tfd in its present form ejirlur than the 
leign of Kelioboatn. it is to be adde<i titut no great 
wei^'ht, in opposition to this conchtsiou, is due to 
till- f.iLt tlh^t the death of David, althon^h in on.- 
jxissage evidently implied (2 Sam. v. 5;, is not 
directly rt cord.-d in the Book of Samuel. From 
this fact Havernick deiin> it a certain inference 
that the author lived not Ivu^ after the death of 
David. But this is a very slight fiMindatiaA fer 
such an inference. In this ahwiute ignorance uf 
the author's name, aud vagii-' knowledge of the 
date of the work, there has been a controversy 
whether the Book of Samuel is or is uot a coQiuila 
tion from pre-existing documents ; and If this is 
decided in the alhrroative, to what extent the work 
is A compilation. It is not intended to enter fully 
here into thia controversy, iv^pcting which the 
reader is refiened to Dr. DaridMii'e Intndiittion M 
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tftt Critical SUtdy and KnowUdge of the Holy 
Si.'riptures, I^don, Loognttti, 1856, in whidi Uiis 
subject is dispa«»ioDat«)T and fidrlj tmt«L Sowen 
of the Book of Sdmuel. — Assuming that iho ^K>ok 
M • oorapiUttou, it it « tabjevt of ratioaal imiairy 
to saoertain tin BWtcriab fitm which R wac coin* 
jwi-^l. But ovir information on thi'' heail is scjinty. 
The onlv work actuallj ^uot«d in this book is the 
Book of Jaiih«r; It, the Book of the Upright. 
>'ot withstai diiig th«? great ImminL.' which h.is be«n 
brought to bear oa this title by numeroas oom> 
meotaton, th« tncaninff of th« titia iniut be ngaided 
:is abxihitcly unknown, and the chamcter of the 
book itself as uncertain. The b^ conjecture 
hithfliio offered an indaetton horn ftets ia, th«t 
it w:i-i a Rook of Poems ; but the facts are t^>o few 
to ^tablish this as a positiTe general conclusioo. 
Withont reftrance, howcwr, to ttie Book of Jidier, 
the Book of Samuel contains severnl poetical oom- 
pocitioiis, on each of which a few observations nuif 
be off«>red ; eomimnciiif with the poeti y of [Mvid. 
( I.) IVavid's I mentation over Saul ainl Jonathan, 
ciilled " The How." (2.) David's Lan»ciit;itioii on 
the ddlth of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). Ther^ is 
no reav^n to (ioubt the genuincnesa of t^iLs short 
fwt'tiail tjaculation. (3.^ - Sam. XZii. A Sone 
of David. For poetioil beaatj, the song \' -11 
worthy to be the pi-oduction of David. The fol- 
lowing difficulties, however, are connected with it. 
^<t.) The date of the composition is assigned to the 
day wlieii Davi.l hal hrpu di'livere-l not only out 
of liie hand of all his enemies, but likrwise "out of 
the hand of Saul." Now Lhivid reigned forty years 
ntter .Saurs death (2 Sam. r. 4, 5), and it was m 
king that he achieved the successive conquests to 
which alluBion is made in the Psalm. (6.) In the 
closing vei^ {2 Sam. xxii. 51), Jehovah is spoken 
of as ^ihow il<^- meicy to His anointed, unto David 
nn'i his seed for evermore." These words would 
be more naturally written of David than by David. 
They may, however, be a later addition, (c.) In 
8- Mill! passages of the P!«lm, the ttrongcat assertions 
are made of tho poets uprightoess and purity. 
Now it ia a lahject of rauNNiKDle surprise that, at 
any p ritwl aft^r th^ jKiinful incidents of his life in 
the matter of Uriah, David chouid have used this 
Uiit^uage oMMemlng hinaelf. (4.) A song, called 
*• hut wordsof Daviil," 2 S.\m. x\iii. '2-7. 5.) One 
otiier aoDg iwiMioa, which is peihaps the most pn - 
plexrng in the Book of Samuel. This la the Song 
o( liaiinah, a win- of Klkanah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10 . 
Theaius coujcctures that it was written by David 
after be had diun Goliath, and the PMIiatiBea had 
hivn defeatel in a gjeat battle. There iii no his- 
fo.ical w.in^nt for this supposition ; but the song 
ii9 certainly more appropriate to the Tietory of 
David over fJoIi.-ith, than tn Hannah's liavuv^' -.'iven 
birth to a child under the drcum-stani'es detailed in 
the first diapter of i$anind. U would, however, 
eqimliy appropriate to some otiier battles of the 
I'^iiwiites. in advancing a single step beyond the 
songa of the Book of Samuel, we enter into the reupoii 
of . oiijecture as to the materi.iU which wore at the 
t-ommaiid of the author; and in point.s which an.se 
for oonsiderntiOD, Wo mnst be i,^itisri>>(l wit}i a su>- 
pense of judgment, a sl!;:ht balance of {nubiibi- 
lities. For rxAnipie, it U;iug pLuu Lliat in some 
instances there are two accounts of the Mime trans- 
action, it is desimlile to foim an ojjinion whether 
these were founded on distinct written docuinenta, 
or ea diatiact oral tnditkwa. Thla poiat ia open to 



di«pate ; but the theory of written documents seems 
prciferable. In the abseoce of any external eri^ience 
on thii« ]xiiDt, ft is aafin* to suspend our judgmest as 
to. whether any portion of the Book of Samuel is 
ioanded oo the writing of a oootcmpoimiy, or en a 
traditkNi entHled to any peculiar cndit. Perhapi 
tiie two conjectures rcsp-ctiug the oonapovtion ef 
the Book of Samuel which are most eotitieil to os»> 
aideratlott are— lat, That the list which it eoolaiBs 
of otficers or public functionaries under Davii is 
the result of oootemporary registraUon ; and 2&dly, 
That the Book of SSaninel was the oooipiletisB of 
some one connecte'1 with the schools of the p.i> 
pbetai or peoetiated by their spirit, in conclusion, 
it may be elMersed that it is rtrf hMtroetfte to 
direct the attention to the ji i-u - in Sainiif l .i-i 
the Chronicles wbivch treat of tiie mint events, and, 
generally, to the naaMr hi whkh the life of OaTid 
is tr=ritc'i in thf two historie?. A comparixTi »f 
the two wotks tends to throw light on the stale 
of the Hebrew mind at the time when the Book 
of Samuel was written, crnrn-eJ with the i-kas 
prevalent among the Jews some hundred ye«n 
lAtar, at the time of the compilation of the CStnH 
nicies. It only lemnins to atiil , th.it in the numenxi^ 

I instances wherein Uiere is a ciutseveibal agr^efmot 
bt'tweeo passages in Saraud and in the Cln >>u;<Jes 
the sound conclusion jwms to be, that tht- Chr'> 
nicies were <^)pici from Samuel, and not tiuni both 
were copied from aeommon original. At the same 

' time it would 1* unreasonable to denv, and it would 
be impossible tu di>prove, that the compiler, in atl> 
dition to the Book of Samuel, made use of other iut* 
toiiciil •iK'VTi'c'its which are no longer in existence. 
Sanabaa sar. SHbtitiBAZZAR (1 £sd. ii. 12, 15). 
SaaabM'anit. SuMauMiuuM (1 Sad. li. li, 

San'asib, The sons of Sanasib were priests who 
itiurit' i with Zorobabel (1 Esd, v. 24). 

Banb&llat. A Moabite of Horomum, as sppearf 
by his designaUon " Sanballat the Horonite** (Neb, 
ii. 10, 19, xiii. 28). All that we know of htm 
from Scripture is that he liad apparently some dnl 
or mtlitaff ooramand in Ssinaria, In the service of 
Artaxcntes (Xch.iv. 2 , and that, fiom tti»* momeot 
of NeheiniiUi's arrival in Judaea, he set hinu^ to 
oppose every measors Ibr the welfinne of JenisailnB. 
and was a cotisLiiit adversary to the Tiis^. it^.: 
His cumpaniona in this hostility weie Tobiah the 
Ammonite, and Gethem the AnbiaB (Neh. S. 19, 
I iv. 7 1. For the details of tlieir opjo-ition the 
reader is referred to the articles Nkukxiah and 
NKHranAH, Book or, and to Nth. vi. The only 

other incident in his life is his alliance with the hit;h- 
prie»t's family by the mnrriage of his daughter wna 
one «f the gruMsoos of Etisshih, which, freoi the 
hi mi lar connexion forrnevl by Tobiah the Annii :,?te 
^_iNeh, xiiL 4), appears to have been part ot a 
settled policy ooocerted between Eliashib and the 
Samaritan Action. The eiptilsion from tiie piiest- 
hood of the guilty tioa ut Joi^ida by Nebemiah 
must have still further widened the breach brtwcea 
him and Sanballat, and Ki fwt>«j.i the two partif»s in 
the Jewish state. Here, however, the J^ripiurrd 
narmtive ends— owing, probably, to .Nehemtah*S 
ivtMin to Pei>ia— and with it likewise oar know- 
ledge of Sanballat. 

Sandal. The sandal appears to have been the 
arlii le ordinarily used by the Hebrew* for protevt- 
ing the feet, it consisted simply of a sole attadied 
to the foot by thonfi. The Hebmr farm m'mIIu- 
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radk an mticle, iU proper •roM being that of 
amfiiUHif or ihatling in tiM ftot wUh tMogt: «« 

hrtve alM expren notice of the thong (A. V. " shoe- 
Utcbet") in tcreral pwag^ (G«a. xiv. 23; h. t. 
97 ; Mark i. 7). Tht Gradr twin Mbn^M pro- 
perly np;>lies to the sandal exclusively, as it mt^ns 
what ia bound under the fo»t\ but no strew can be 
Irid Ml tht naa of the teim the Alexandrine 
writafa. A ^iTnit.ir observation applies to <rai'8d- 
Aiar. We learn from the Talmudista that tiie 
aateriala employed in the oooitnietiou of the sole 
VOre either lenther, felt, cloth, or wood, and that it | 
waa oocaaionalljr shod with iron. Id Kgypt Tarious 
fibroas aubatancea, cuch as palm leaves and papjrus 
stalk*, wove iisetl in addition to leatlier, while in 
A»>7i ia wo(mI or le;tther was employed. In I^fypt 
tha aaadala were usually turned up at the toe like 
oui skates, though other foitns, rounded and piinteil, 
are also exhibited. In Assyria the heel and the side 
of tha foot were encased, aixl sometimes the sandal 
oaBristad of little elw than this. Sandals were 
worn by all classes of society in Palestine, even by 
the very poor (Am. viii. 6), and both the sandal 
aad tha thoog or iho^latrhct ware 10 cheap and 
conmoo, that thajr paaaad into a prorerb for tha most 
indgnifiettl thinf (Qcn. siv. 23; Eodua. sivi. 19,. 




Tliej were not, however, worn at all periods ; they 

were dinfjenvtl with in-d<'oi5, and were only put 
ou by ^MTsotis about to undeiiiike some bu6iue»k 
away fiom their )uim<-s ; such as a military eiped* 
ition (Is. r, '.'7; Kpb. vi. 15), or a journey (Kx. 
xij, 11; Jo»<h. IX. o, 13; Act.^ xii. H): on such 
ocMricna pei^ns carriad an extra pair. During 
nieal'times the feet were undoubtedly uncovered, as 
implied in Luke vii. 38 ; John xiii. 5, G. it was a 
mwk of nrcraDoe to cast off the shueii in approaching 
a place or peraon of eminent sanctity ( Kx. Hi. 5; Josh. 
Y. 15), It waa also an indication of violent emotion, 
or of moaming, if a peison appeared barefeot in 
public (2 Sam. zr. 30 ; Is. xx. 2 ; Ex. xxir. 17, 
23). To cairy or to unloose a person's sandal was 
a menial of1ir« bctokeniz^ great inftfrionty on the 
part of tha person perfiHrmiqg it (Uatt, iii. 1 1 j Mark 
i. 7 ; John 1. 27 ; Actasiti. 25). Tha ai|iRia!on in 
Pa. Ix. 8, cviii. 9, " over Kdom I Ciak out my 
ahoe," evideotJjr aignihes the subjeetion of that 
oonntry, but thie tnet point of the oomporiNB ia 
olMicure. The use of the shoe in the tnowAr of 
prniertj is noticed in Ruth iv. 7, 8. 

Wl'MriBi (aeeon^y Saohedrlii), ealM also 
In the Talmud the tjrc'it f^mhidrin, the siiineme 
OMmdl of the Jewish people in the time of Christ 
aodaaarlier. 1. Theors^mof tiyaaaMmhhriainioed 
in the Mislma '/> tnlie<lr. i. 0) \hc seventy elders 
whom Muaa» was davcted ^^'uffl. xi. 16, 17 j to 



aiaociate with him in the goremment of the 
laniaiitaai Tliia body continaai to oxiafe, aoeoHiDg 

to the Rabbinical accounts, down to the close of tb*^ 
Jewish oomroonwealth. Since the time of Vorstius 
it haa been gcnandlf admittad tiMi tho tiftuMl 

ot.iblishel by Moses was probably temporary, aad 
did uot continue to exist after the Israelites had 
cnterad PklaatiiM. Id the lack of definite historical 
infomation as to the establishment of the Sanhitl- 
rim, it can only be Kaid in geueiid that the (jreek 
etymology of the name seema to point to a perind 
subsequent to the Maceilonian »uprema< y in f'alfstuK', 
In the silence of I'hilu, Josephus, and the Mishna 
respecting the constitution of tha Sanhedrim, we 
are oblipotl to depend upon the f<\v incident;d 
notices lu the New Te.-tmicut. From these we 
gather that it conoistal of chief priests, or tha 
heads of the twenty-four clacMs into which tlie 
priests were divided, elders, men of age and expert- 
eooe, and scribes, lawyers, or those learned in tha 
Jewish Uw (Matt. zxri. 57, 59 ; Mai^ zv. 1 ; Luke 
xxii. 66; Aetar. 21). 2". The nmnber of memberi 
is usually given as t>eventy-one, but this is a point 
OQ which there ia not a pcdeofc i^greemeat uaaoz 
thalaamad. ThapraMdwtof this body waa atyled 
Nasi, and, according to Maimonide*;, was chosen OO 
account of his eminence in worth and wiadon. 
Often, tf not generally, this pre-eminenea waa ar* 
corded to the high-|)riest. The vioe^raajdcnt, 
called in the Talmud " father of the houaa of jad|:> 
ment," oat at the light hand of the prendant. 
Some writei-s i.peak of a second vio- president, but 
this is not aulhueutly oonArmed. While io tessiou 
the Saaliadrim eat in tiie Ibrm of a halMrde. 
3. The pliice in whi. h the ^<«•?^,^ions of the .'vin- 
hedrim were oixlinanly held was, accoiding to tlie 
TaUnod, • hall ealled OoMtWk^ suppoaed by Light- 
foot to have been ^ituated in tlio south-ea*t conjer 
of one of the couils near the Temple building, itt 
•pedal cxigendca, howoror, it aeana to hnv* mat in 

the re^ill»'nl t» of tlie higli-jiriest (Matt. xxvi. 3;. 
Forty yemn befoie Uie desti uction of Jei'usalem, and 
consequently while tho Saviour waa teadihqf hi 
Palestine, the sessions of tlie Sanli'^bim were re- 
moved from the hall (iaz/.ith to a tomtrwhat greater 
distance from tlie temple building, although atiil 
on Mt, Moriah. After several other changes, its 
Keat wait tinally established at Tiberias. As a 
judieial body the Sanhedrim constituted 0 aiiprano 
court, to whic h I cloin^fil in tlie finsf instance tlie 
trial of a ti ibc lailcu into idolatry, tkise piophets. 
and the high-priait; also the other priests. Aa 
an adtniiii»ti ative council it detpimined other im- 
poitiiit miiltm>. Jt'>us was ariaigned U-loie thii 
body as a ftUne prophet (John xi. 47;, and Petci, 
John, Stephen, «o<l Paul as teacliei* of ei lor and 
deceivers of tlie jwople. From Acts u. :.J it ap- 
pears that tlie Sanhedrim exerci:^ a degree of 
authority beyond the limits of Palestine. Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Gemai-a the power of inflicting 
capital punishment was taken away ftom this 
tribunal fortv yean before the destruction of Jem- 
aalam. Wiu this agrees the answer of the Jewa 
to Pikta (John xix. 31). The Talmud also men- 
Uona a Uuer Sanhedrim of twenty>three roemben 
in crery city in Palesthie in which were not law 
than I jii householders. 

8inMii'nih| one of the towns in the aoath di^ 
trict of Jndah, named ta Joah. sr. 31 only. Ilio 

towns of this district are not distributed into small 
grou|M, like those of the highlands or the iibeMah { 
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aiid RS only vtrr few of them bm been yet identi- 
ti<?d, we hare nothing to guide os to the position of 
.Suisannah. It does not appear to Im m wi t iw i cd hy 
aoj ncploiwv •ndmt or modem. 

on* of Hie mutt the giant slain hj Sib* 
)>echai the Hushathit«> (2 Sun. UL 18). In 1 Ghr. 
». 4 h« it oftUed i>iprAi. 
te'fliat Shephatiaii 9 (1 Esd. 9). 

Siiphiiti'afl SnKfilATiAH " n !0"sd. viii. 34). 

S* pheth. tjU£PUATlAl» (1 lisd. T. 33). 

Ba'phir, ono of dia villai;es a dJ f i td hj the 
PropJ>et Micah :i, IT), hut not elst-whei-e mcii- 
tiooed. Bj Eiuebius and Jerome it is describ<>«j ns 
■* in tiM fnountalti dbtrict betwcMi El«atliero{>olis 
and A'^ftaliiii." In this diitvtioii .i vill:v^e ciilisl 
n-Saw^fir still exi!>ts(or nitliPi- thi t'e of that nair>e, 
two wHh affiMs), pORsib] J ilic roj.i . tentative of the 
aiiciftit ?ap!)ir. A'^-Sn'rdfir lies M>vrii <-<r eiixht 
miles to the N. 1:1. of Ascaloo, and about twelve W. 
of /MI-JM, totlio rifbt of tlit ooart^wd fron 
G.iz.i. TobltT pipftTs ii \ iltiigo cntlfil SaW, dn^ to 
Sau4^r. bchwnrz suegests the village of iSaJiH^eh, 
a omiple of nrilM N.wTor Lydda (13<). 

SappWra, the .vite rvf Ananias, and the particip- 
ator both iu his guilt and in his punishntent (Acts 
V. 1-tO). 

Sapphire ''Heb. anpjpir), a pwioas stone, appar- 
ently of a blight blue colour (see E«. xjdr. 10). 
The tapfir was the second stone in the second row 

III" the hiifh-priwt's hrKt«tplato (Ex. xxriii. 18); it 
was extremely precious (Job xxviii. 16); it was one 
of the precious stones that ornamented the king of 
Tyri>''E/.. Axviii. \ '\'). Notwith5.t.niHling tho Mentity 
ot name betwt^'ii iHir tmpphire and the naw^ti^s, 
and tapp/iirvs of the C> reeks and Romans, it is gene- 
nillv agtftil that the sapphinin of th«» anci«'titn was 
nut oui i:t*in of that name, vix. the aiure or indigo- 
blue, crystalline variety of Corundum, but onr 
Lapis-l'JznH ' FUn^-mnriw' . It is, howpvfr, not 
so certain that the Supph- of the Hebrew liible i^ 
identiod with th« Lapis-laziili. RMMliinuller and 
Bmun argue in favour ol' its Ttoincj rrnr ^snjiphiie or 
previous Corundum. We are inclined to adopt this 
hitter opinion, bat an Qtiablt to OORM to mj aatis- 
fartArv conrhisinfj. 

Sara. 1. >akai(, the wife of Abraham (Heb. 
xi. 1 1} 1 PM. ill. 6).— 2. The daughtar ofR^pid, 
in the npooryphal history of Tobit. 

Barabi'ai. SHCRRiiiAii (1 Esd. ix. 48). 

At'iah. 1. The wife of Abmham, and mother 
of Imuio. Of her biiih and porentitge we have no 
oertaln ai^iint in Scripture. Her mane is first 
iiitioducfd in Gen, a. 29, as follows: *• Abram and 
Nabor took them wives : ilie name of Abran's wife 
was Sand ; and the name of Kahor's wtfb was Mil- 
c.ih, the dHU(;hter of Hnrnn, the father of Milcah 
and the father of laonh." la Gen. xx. 12» Abraham 
speaks of her as ** Ms sister, th« danglita' of the 
s.'inif father, hut not the diuis;hter df the same 
mother." The cororo(Ki Jewish traditioa is that 
Sand fs the same as beah, the daoghler of Haran, 
and tlu' sist<^r of I.<.t. The change of her nune 
from Serai " to " 8ara)) " was made at the same 
time timt Abram's tMne was dian|>ed to Abraham, 
nil the establishment of the covinant (■in uni- 
cision between him and God. That the name : 
**Senh" signities " prineeas" is imiTersaUy ae- 
knowledg.si ; Imt the meaning of '* Ssirai " is still 
a subject of controversy. The older interpnters 
siipi««e it to mean ** mv prinocis.'' Her history 
itefomine thatof Ateakam. Sbe cmw with him 



from Ur to Haran, from Haran to Canaan, sad 
accom(innied Mm in all the wanderings of Ms fife. 

Her only indepemlent action the dfmand tK-t 
Uagar and jahmael should be cast out. The tiatu 
in whidi slie plays the most important part is ii» 
historv are the times whtri Abmham was >4>in; hj- 
iog, fijst in Egypt, then in Gerar, and wbeie 
Bhared his deceit towatds PhaiHih iOm. zii. IMS) 
and towards Ahinieli'* h f(«en. xx. 9-1 \). ^hf sis*^ 
at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 28 years bcimt 
her hvliaiid, and was haried by fatal in tlie esveef 
Miichjielah. She is refvrrt\l to in th»» N. T. a- v 
type of conjugal obedience in 1 Het. iii. 6, ao-i » 
one of the type:* of ftith fai Heb. xi. 1 1 IL tamul, 

thn il.in ^rhtcr of Asher ( N T^m . xwi A*)' 

Sara'if the original naote of >aiHh, the viti; a' 
Ahraham. It is always need In tiw hislery fnm 
(ten. xi. 29 to xvii. 1.', when it rhaneH 
Sarah. The meaning of the name appears to be, m 
EnraU has saggested, ** eontenlwus.'* 

Bani'as. 1. Seraiah, th^ htgh-pne«t '1 Esd. 
V, 5).— ft. Seraiah, the father of fc^zra (1 tsi 
vBi. 1 ; S Esd. i. 1). 

Sar'amel, the i nmr of the place in which tk* 
assembly of the Jews was held at wliich the bigb* 
priesthood was conferred «i|mri Simm HaRalMis 
{I Marc. xir. 2S). Some have trpnted it a» s cw- 
niption of Jerusalem, but this is iiuidmi^ble. Tlit 
following are some of the other conjectures:— I. 
mihats.ir .MiUo, "the court of Millo." 2. II h 
i'uitsar Am A/. '* the court of thn j>e<.»ple 02' Oui, 
that is, the gimt coort of the Ttmple." 3. !!•»■ 
^Ivutr Am El, the gate of the ji**oj>lc of Goi." 
4. Ila^r Am El, *' prince of the people of 0*4.* 
as if not the name of a plaoe, bnt the title af Sbm. 
None of these expUnatioii-s howefeTt ke »> 
garded as entirely witi.*fartnry, 

Ba'raph. MentunifJ in 1 rhr. ir. 2.\ amag 
thf (h-stvnil.iiit.-i of Sbelah th*- son of .)uil«h. 

Sarche donna, a coUattriuI foim ot the bsm 
Esar-ha-idon (Tob. i. 21). 

Sardc ns AzrzA '1 Es^l. ix. 28). 

Sardine, Sardiufl (Heb. ddan), is, aceordin* »o 
the LXX. atxl Josephus, the correct rendering of 
thf Hch. tpim (which occurs in Ex. xxriii. 17, 
x\xix. h) ; llz. xxviii. 13) as the name of the siMe 
ui [i r ccupied fhe first place in the fir>.t i\»v ti 
the hi^;h-pr;.'^t•s him-^tflate. In Rev. iv. 3, St, 
.fohn dtxlaies that be whom he saw sitting on the 
heavenly throne " was to look npon like a jA-*j>r 
and a sardine stone." The sixth foundation of tfct 
wall of the heavenly Jeru^em was a sardinS (Rer. 
xxi. 20). There can scareelj be a doubt that *"i • 
the sard or the sardonvx is the stone denotfd 
6dem. The sard, which is a superior variety « 
agnle, has long been a favourite stone for the en- 
graver's art. Sards differ in colour : theie is » 
bright red A-ariety which, iu I*llny*s time, was ft* 
most esteemed, and perhaps the Ueb. 6dem, fn>in s 
root which means " to be red,'* pointe to this kaid. 

Sar'dla, a city sitnated about two mites to the 
south of the river Heinius, jii.-t tlif i^n<:e d 

Tmolns (foe Dagh)^ on a ^r of which its acro- 
polis was hnflt. It was the andent rendeoee of 
tilt' kiui^s of I-vilia. Sanll., was in v»-ry eaily V-\v-f\ 
hoih from the extremely fertile character of tlie 
neighbouring ivgion, and from its convenient poii* 
tiou, a commercial mart of inijiortanee. Cht-rtnnts 
were first produced in the neighbourhood. Tbe 
art of dyeiug wool ii said by Hiny to have \m 
inrentcd then; and at any rale Sardie ^ 
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etiti^pot of tl)o (lyptl wfKilIr'ii ni-miififtiire«. Sardis 
too wm Uiti plitce wheiv the lueUtl eUxtnim wak 
lunocorad ; and it ww thitber that flie Spartam 
lipiit, in the 6th opiitury R.C.. to ptirchji-*^ ^kl for 
Mv£ purpcMK of (jildiiig tiie t.u.-« of the A|iulio at 
AiBvdaa. Stnlci recorered tiM piivil^ of mani- 
ctpH.1 govemtnent (nnd, as wm alleged acreral cen- 
turies atlerwanjs, the right of a sauctujuy) upon 
its surrender to Alexander the Great* iNtt its wt^ 
tun«s for the next three hundred years are very 
obscure. It cbnngiKl hands inore than once in the 
o^nt»-s!.s between the dynasties which aixweatW the 
death of Alexander. In the year 214 B.C. it wn« 
lakea and saclted by the army of Antiochus tlio 
Great. After the ruin of Atitiochus's fortunes it 
pi mt d, vitJi tb« rest of Aata «o Uut side of Taums, 
viMhr tb* domfarion of (1m khif* of Pergamus, whose 
interests led thmi to divert thf coui.se of trafKc 
betwecQ iUia and Europe away from Sardis. Ita 
pro<lai!lfv« will iDWt alwajrs hare oootinued a iottro» 
of W4_=alth ; I'lit its imfiortince as a cenfml mrwt 
appnuv to have diminiahed from the time of the 
invaiiMtt of Ana by Alemider. Of the frw inierip- 
tions which have been li'sc iveie'I, nil, or in«aily all, 
Hdoog to the time ot the Komaa empire. Yet there 
•till flKiat eooaklcnlile remains of «ie earlier days. 
Th-? Tn;ixsive teropK- of Cy WIo still hoMs \vitn«'ss in 
its liagnieatary remains to the wealth and archi- 
teetonl sldli of the people that miaed it On the 
north si'le of the .u'ion.iIi>, ovfilookin;^ the valley 
of the Hei mus, is a theatre near iOO fee^ ia diu- 
nder, attncfaed to • stadinn of about 1000. This 
prolviMr W IS erectoti aftrr the r»v<torntion of Sarilis 
by Alexander. The modern name of the ruins at 
SMidi* fe Sef*-Kale$d, Tmrellen denalbe the 
Hppeanince of the IncaHty, on npproadiio^ it from 
the a.Wf as that of complete solitude. The Fac- 
tolias ia • mere thread of wi^, all but cnuMMsettt 
in s'lmmfr ttm*. Tlie Winfi<i-tr^,m (Hermus), in 
the iK'ii(iiUiurhood of the town, is betweeo 5U and 
60 yui ls \ride» and BMrlf 3 feet deep. In the 
time of the emperor Tiberius, Sardis was desnlntttl 
by an earthquake. The whole fiice of the oouuti y 
i.i said to have been changed by ihia eonmlsion. 
In the ai^ of Sardis the calamity was incrcaso.1 bv 
a {»e>tileiiti;il t'ever which followed. In the Uine of 
Pliny it vvr.s inclu'led in tin; same eBWCg nl ue ytiri- 
dicus with Philadelphia. I ht" only pa^sije in which 
i)ar<lis is mentioned m tlie Bible is Kev. iii. l-t}. 

ter'ditM, the, desceodaati «f Sevad the mq of 
Zehal'in (Num. xxri. 20>. 

Sardonyx ia nieiitioue>i in the N. T. once only, 
viz. in Kev. xxi. 20. Th* w wie ny n Mtiltei of 
** a white opaque layer, superimposed upon a red 
transparent stiatum of the true red saitl " (Kim;, 
Antiq>i« Oema, p. 9}, It is hke the sard, in. r. Ij 
* variety of agatf, au l is frequently employed by 
•Ufgi areis for Uie purp:>i.es of a signet-ring. 

Bare 'a, one of the five scribes *• ready to write 
switlly " whom fiedras was onmmandad to take 
( J Ksd. «iT. 24). 

Sarep ta, the Oveek (ana «f the dmm Zare- 
PilATii ^ Luke iv. 26). 

tufgtn was one «f the ffmtest of the Aayrian 
king*. His iiiinu' i-. rernl in the iiativ« inscriptions 
as Sarffioa, while a towa which be built and oalied 
aHer ninisdf (now KhoiMfaad) wee IcnowB ae 
Sarghun to ih" .\iahinn g'-ou'raiJx'rs. He is meii- 
tionad by name ouiy oooe iu Scripture u. 1). 
Vitringa, Otfcrhatts, Eacbhon, nad HnpMid, identi* 
find him with Hhalnwiwiiir ; Grotius, Lowth, iod 
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Keil, with Sennacherib ; PerizooiD.i, Kalinsfcj, ami 
Michaelis with Esarhaddoa. All th«»e conjectuie* 
aiie now shown to be wroof bj the Assyrinn in- 
scriptions, which prove Sargon to have been di&- 
tinct from the sevei'al mouaixlis named, and tix hia 
place in tlie list between Shalmaueser and Sen- 
nacherib. He was rrrtainly S-uiuicIk ribV thither, 
and there is no lea^uu tu duubt that lie was his 
immediate {tradeeesisor. He aaceudeii the thione of 
Assyriji, as we g-atlu i- from his annals, in the same 
year that Merodach-liiiladau ascended tlie tikrouo uf 
babylon, which, nceording to Ptolemy's Canon» was 
!' 0. 721. He seems to have been an usui-jwr, 
.\iigon was undoubteiily a gi-eat aud suLctosiui 
warrior. In his annals, which cover a space of 
titteeo years (from B.C. 721 to B.a 7iXJ), he gives 
an acooant of his wail ike expeditions against Baby* 
lonta aud Susiaoa on the south. Media ou the eust^ 
Annenia and Cappadocia towiurds the north, Syria, 
Ihitestine, Arabia, and Egypt towards the west and 
the south-west. In thiit last direction he seems to 
have waged three wars— one in his second year 
(b.o. 72o). for the poiiseflsieii of Gnsa; another in 
his sixth yeiir ( n.c. 7 !,'>;, when tgypt it*elf wa* 
the object of attack; and a third ia his uintb (AX; 
712), when fho special .vtibj.x:t of oontenthNi was 
.\>hili>il, which Sai i;;on tmik by one of his generals. 
This is the event which causes the mention of Sar- 
gon's neme in Scriptore. The year of the attadk, 
being B.C. 712, would fall into tlie i. i>;ii of the first 
Etiiiopiaa kiagt isahaco 1., who prubably oooquered 
Egypt in Ikd 714. It ii not as a warrior oalf 
tliat Saigon lic^erves ial nu iifion among the 
Assyrian kings. Ue waa also the builder of usei'ul 
woita, and of one of the most mai^Uioent of the 
Assyrian palace*. He probably r' i>^iiiil nineteen 
years, from B.C. 721 to li.C. 702, when he lett the 
throne to his sen, the celebnted Sennacherib. 

Ba'rid, a chief landmaik of the tenitoiy of 
Zebuiuu (Josh. ziz. 10, 12). All that con be 
gathered of its pedlioB ia thai it h^ la the west of 
Civ I ♦h-Tabor. 

Sa ron, the district in which Lydda stood (AcU 
ix. ;)5 only) ; the Sh.%ron of the O. T. 

Saro'thla. *• The sons of Sarothie"* are flmon-:; 
the sous of the servants of Solomon wb^ i>;tui ued 
with Zorohobel (I Esd. x. 34). 

Sar'secMm, one of the generals of N'lbachad- 
ije^zar's uiiuy at the taking of Jeru&ikiu (Jer. 
xxxix. 3). He appetua to luve held the office of 
chief eunuch. In Jer. xxxi.x. 13, Nebushasbau is 
called liab-.siiris, '* chief eunuch ;" and tlie question 
ariT.>>s whether Xebttshasban and Sarsediim may not 
be njimes of the s.-iine penion. In (7us.-nius' T/w- 
iaurui it M conjectured that .Sirsechim and itnh- 
saris naf ba identical, and both ttllai of the wna 
otfiw. 

Sa'meh. Seuug the son of Reu fLuke iii. oo). 

Sa'tan. The word itself the Hebrew sd^dn, ia 
simply an ♦•adversary," and is so u>eil in I Sam. 
xxix. 4 ; 2 .Sam. xix. 22; 1 K. v. 4, xi. 14, 2 >, 25; 
Num. xxii. 22, 32 ; Ps. cix. 6. This original senea 
is still found in our L<axi's application of the name 
to St. Peter fai Matt. xvi. 23. It is used as a 
pt njKT name or title only lour times in the O. T. 
vix. (\Y til the aitide) io Job i. 6, 13, ii. 1, Zech. 
Hi. 1, and (withoot the article) in 1 Chr. nd. 1. It 
is witii the scriptural revelation on the subject 
that we are here coooerned ; and it is dear, from 
this iimpla eouneralion of parages, that it la ta ba 
onghfc in tfaa tsthar than in tha OldTest»» 
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ntcnt. It divides itself naturally into the comidera* 
tion of his existence, his nature, and his power and 
action.— (A.) Hu Existence. — It would be a 
waste of time to prove» that, in Tari«Bdq;ncs of 
dcaiiMM, the peiimud exisleMt «f a Spirit of Bvfl 
is lerealed ai;ain aiid a>;ain in Scnj>fure. Every 
%Qalitj, erery actioii which can indicate personality, 
is attHbtited to fain in language which eaonot m 
exjiliiined away. Tlie tetidfiiiy of the mind in its 
iuquii-y as lo the origin of erd is jreoerally towards 
mie or other of two extremes. Tm firrt Is to em- 
eider t'vil as a n«*j:ntive imperfection, aiising, in 
some unknown and inexplicable way, fiom the 
natare of matter, or from some dletuihing infln* 
fiites wliich limit th. rtrtion of goodoacs on earth. 
The other is tlie old Persian or Mantrhsean hypo> 
thcM. which tnees Am csielanee ofavil to a rival 
t.'ieator, not subiirdinuto to the Crt?atnr of Good, 
though pa-iiaps intisnor to Him in power, and des- 
tined to be ovcMMmM by Him at last. The Berela- 
tion of Srnpture, fpeakin^ with authority, meets 
tlie tiuth, and removes tiie error, iniierent in both 
Ikme hypothoMi. It asserts in the strongest terms 
the perfect supremacy of Co<l, so that uiider His 
permission alone, aud fur His iusct utable pui-pos<^ 
evil is allowed to exist (see for example Prov. xvi. 
4; U. xlv. 7 ; Am. iii. 6; amip. I'om. it. 22, 23), 
It regaid^ this evil as an anumaiy md corruption, 
to be tiUcen away by a new maoilestatkn of Divine 
in th<> Incarnation and Atonement. The con- 
qucbt of It U-gan viiluiUiy in God's ordinance after 
the Kail itseli', was eO'ected actually on the Cross, 
and sliull ^* jvrfbcted in it-s rrtults at the Judgment 
Day. Stiii .'^a iptuic rccoguiscs the e.\)stjajce of evil 
in tha world, not only as felt iu outward circum- 
stances (** the world "), and as inborn in the soul 
of man (" the flesh "), but also as proceeding from 
the inila«ice of an Evil Spirit, exercising that 
mystei-ioos power of free will, which God's rational 
ei«»tures possess, to rebel against Him, atid to 
diaw others into the same r^Uion (" the devil"). 
In aooordanoe with the ** e<»ciomy " and progressive- 
ncM of God's' revdation, the existeace of £«tan is 
but giadually lev.aled. In the first entrance of 
evil into the world, the temptation is referred only 
to tho Krpoit. liiroughoat the whole period of 
the patnaiclial and Jewi>h di^p(>nsation, Xhis vag^e 
and imperfect revelation of the Sooroe of Evil alooe 
was given. The Soaroe of all Good is set forth in 
ail His supreme n i l unappronolialle Majesty ; evil 
is known nc|;atireiy as the falling away Ihwa Him. 
The Book of Job stands, in any case, dono on the 
losis of" natural relij^ion," a]>:irt from the gradual 
and oiderly evolutions of the Mosaic revelation, lu 
it, ferthe Hnt tino, wo find m distinct manlioo of 
Satan," the advers.iry " of Job. But it is im- 
portant to remark the emphatic stress laid on bis 
subordinate position, on the ahMnoe of all bnt dekft- 
otcd jKiwer, of all torror, and all gianJeur in hU 
chaincter. it is espeaally remarkable that no power 
of sdritunl hiilueocet but only a power over oat> 
ward circumstances, is attril>ufed to him. The 
Captivity bi ought Um Israelites fat^ to face With 
the gtvat dualism of the rminn mythology, the 
tvuiflict of OiTTiaxd with Ahrinuui, the co-oi'dinate 
spirit of Kvii. Iu the books written after the 
CapliTity we have again the name of "Satan" 
twice mentioned d Chr. it". 1 ; Z<>rh. iii. 1, 2) ; 
but it is confess^ by all that the tiatan of ticrip- 
ture bear* no reaembUoce to the PeniMI AJwiflMUi. 
iiii w iho rdi im t ion ami inl'erioiitj are elroiigl/ 



marked «• ever. In the mterval between tte OH 
and New Test the Jewish mind had pondoed ea 

the »caiity revelations already given of evil spiritual 
iofluoioe. Eat the ApocnrplMl Booha (n^iw ex- 
ample, T«Mt and Judith), while dw«ttBf «n 

" demons," have no notiix* of Satan. The same 
may be observed of Josephus. But^ while a matt 
of mble Mid superstition grew up ou the gocn. 
Bul^ect of evil f^piritual influen<*, still th^ eitsim^e 
and nature of ;>atan remained in the backgrmmd, 
ftlt, but not nndentood. Tlie N. T* firet biiu^i it 
I l iinlv !m:\s' ..rl. From the- ritining of the noopel, 
when he appears as the personal tempter of our 
Lord, through all the Gespm, Epirtleai, and Apete> 
)y{>^, it is as<ierted or implied, again and again, st 
a tiuniliar and important truth. Without dweliiof 
on other passages, the pfaihk, tolcma, and n n m rt^ 
jihoiicil woids of .]ohn viii, 44, must be suffiodl 
— (li.) Hts NarURB.— Of the nature and ori^l 
state of Satan, little ia revealed iu Smpture. Be 
is spoken of a.<s a "jpiiit" in Eph. ii. 2, as • 
prince or ruler of the " demons " m M.att. xu- »4- 
26, and as boThig '* angeb" sal^t to him in llstt. 
XXV. 41 ; Rev. rii. 7, 9. The %• desn-iptico ^ 
hij> power implies spiritual uatuie and spiritual is- 
Huence. Wo oomuode tlterefoie that he was ef 
angelic natuvi?, n rational and spiritual crcstnr'. 
supcrhum.an iu }>ower, wisdom, sod energy; sudeot 
only so, but an archangel, one «f the ** princ»** if 
heaven. We nuuiot, of cour*, conceive that sar- 
thiug es*€Utially and originally evil w.« ci'eated by 
God. We can only conjecture, therefore, thai Sstaa 
is a £dlen angel, who once had a time of probaticD, 
but whose condemnation is now irrevocably Hied. 
But of the time, cause, and manner of his fiilL 
Sciiptnre tells us souwly anything. It limits iti 
dihciosures, a.s always, to that which we oenl is 
know. The passage on which all the fkbiic of trv 
dition and po«try has been raised is Rev. xii. 7, 9. 
Whatever be the meaning of this passage, it is cer- 
tain that it cannot i-efer to the ongiiml fall of 
Satan. The only other paan^ which refers to the 
fall of the angels is 2 Pet. ii. 4, with the panJM 
posssge in Jude 6. Here again the passage is tan- 
teriotts; but it seems haidly possible to coosidor 
Satan as one of these ; for they am In chnins aed 
guarded till the Great Day ; he is permitted (till to 

89 about as the Tempter aiid the Advei wy. uoul 
is appointed time he come. Setting these pa$sa;«> 
aside, we have slill t<' l< :i-ider the dtxlaratioo of 
our lx>rd in Luke x. 18 , " 1 beheld Satan, as hgbtp 
ning, fall from heaven." Thie may reAr to the 
fact of his original fall ; but, in any case, it ial'i 
nothing of its cause or method. There is also tne 
]>assage already quoted (John vtU. 44); but bmft 
M><Tns likely the words ri fi r to l!:e bt-j^inning of 
bis action upon roan. Peihapi* the only one, whkh 
haa any value, ia 1 Tiro. iii. A, « lest bein; liAcd 
up by pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil." It is oooduded from this tiuit pnde wss 
the cause of the deviTs oondemnatioo. Bnt, while 
these points are passed by almost in silence, Scrip- 
ture describes to us di.stiu«4.1y the moial natuii^ ot 
the Evil One. This is no matter of barren specul- 
ation to those who, l y vi -ldinii t" evil, may l*"^ 
come the •* children ot ^vitiui," instead of "chudit u 
of God.** • Hbe Meal of goodness is mad.' up of the 
till tH» threat moral attributes of (Jod — Love, Tnjth. 
and I'm ily or Holiness ; combined with that spirit 
which is the natural temper of a finite and d>> 
pendent creoture, the ^tt of Jraitb. We 6ad» 
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sccoiilinglf , that the oppodte* of th<^ qualities are 
dwelt upoD as the chiiractemtics of tSc rlrTil.— 
(C; His Power akd Actios. — The power of 
Hatan ov<>r the soul is rein-etented as exercised 
either dinvlly or by his instruments. His din-ct 
iodueoce over the soul is &jiiiply that of a powerful 
wd «Til Uknre on those in whom lurics IIm gtnn 
of th«> same evil, ditJ^t iTijr from the influence m«t- 
a»ed by a wicke«i man in degree rather thau m 
kind ; but it has the power of acting by suggestion 
of thoughts, without the medium of actiou or 
words — a power which is only in very nlight de- 
gTM exercised hj men upon eadi other. This influ- 
ence is cpolcen of in Scripture in the strongest 
terms, as a real extcrnul influence, correlative to, 
bat not to be confounded with, the existence of evil 
rrithin. Yvt at the same time it is to be obeeivt'd 
that its language is very fur from countenancing, 
even for a moment, the horrors of the Manichaean 
theory. The influence of Satan ig altrayi apoken 
of as temporary and limited, subOTdinated to the 
Divine counsel, and broken by the Inau nate Son of 
(iod. It ia brought out visibly, iu the form of 
tioMfiott, In th* earthly life of oar Lord, only 
in onler that it may s;ivc tlio (ippoiliinity of H:s 
triumph. The history of the Book of Job shows 
^1ttiily,wbat is eltewMrs ooratantly implied, tlmt 
Sit;itiic inHuein e is jicrmittoi in order to Ijc ovit- 
ruled to good, to teach humility, and tlierefoce £uth. 
The mystery of the extatenee of evit w left ntiez- 
pliin<^i, but itj* present suboiilination and future 
esttoction are tamiiiar truths. ik> accordingly, on 
the other hand, his power ii spoken of as capable 
of being resisted by tli vvill of man, when aided 
by the grace of God. Decides bis own direct in- 
flnenee, the Scripture ditdosM to ns the ftet that 
Satm is the leadtT of a host of evil spirits or angels 
who share bis evil work, and tor whom the " ever- 
lasting fire U prepved*' fMatt. zxr. 41). or their 
on'siti and fall we krt^'iv r.n more than of his, for 
tliey cannot be the same u:& tiic tkllea and imprisoned 
•atebof 3 Pet. U. 4, and Jude 6 ; but one passage 
(Matt. xii. 24-26) identifies (htm distiidlv with 
the 9aifi6yia (A. V. " devils") who had j«)wti to 
possess the souls of men. They era mostly s}K'kt.-n 
of in Scripture in reference to posvssien ; but in 
Kfh, vi. 12, tliey are de8tril<ed iu various lights, h& 
"principalities,"' " jiowers." " rulers of the dirt- 
no^ of this world," and " spiritual powers of 
vviUkedu«"ss in heavenly plsM.-es " (or ''things*'); 
niul in all a-s " wrestling" against the soul of man. 
Jn Rev. xii. 7-9. they aie spoken of .ai» fighting with 
** the dmgon, tiie old serpent calial the devil and 
IBtttan," against " Michael and his angels," and as 
cast out of heaven with their chief. Taking all 
these passages together, we And them sharing the 
enmity to (iod and man implied in the name and 
nature of Satea ; but their power ud action are 
but little dwelt upon in comparison with lus. But 
the Evil One is not only the " prince of the demons," 
but also he is colled the ** prince of this worid," in 
John sH. 31, sir. 80, zri. 11, and eren the " god 
of this world" in 2 Or. iv, 4; the two eipres- 
siotts being united in Eph. ri. 12. This power he 
dnmed for himself, as a deteffottd aHMor<i(.v> 
the temptation of our Lord (I.ukc iv. 6) ; and thi' 
temptatioa would have been unreal had he spoken 
altogether ftlsely. It impliei enother Idiid of in- 
direct influem* exercised through earthly instni- 
meots. There are some iodtcatioiui in ticiiptuie 
•f the neidse «f this ppwtr tlirongh inaniniate 



instrainents, of an iniltteiMe over the power* of 

nature, and what men call the '* f-hruices" of I;ft>, 
Most of all is this indirect action of Satan mani* 
fated in those who deliberetdy mislead and tempt 
men. The method of his nction la best discerned 
by an examination of the title by which he is de- 
sigrnated in Scripture. He is cUled emphatically 
6 SmjSoXoj, " the devil." The derivation of fli'.? 
word in iu>elf implies only the endeavour to break 
the bonds between others, mtd "set themitTMip 
ance;" but common nsage adds to this general 
sense Uie special idea of " setting at var iance by 
slander** In the application of the title to Satan, 
both the general and special senses should he kr-pt 
in view. His general object is to brcHk tlie Louds 
of communion between God and man, and the 
bonds of truth and love which bind men to each 
other. Tlie slander of God to man is seen lest in 
the words of Gen. iii. 4, 5. They attribute selfish- 
nem and jealousy to the Girer of ail good. The 
slander of man to God Is {lltutnted by the Book 
of .Tob (,Tob i. 9-11, ii. 4, 5). In reference to it, 
SaUn is called the " adversary" of man in 1 Pet. 
V. 8, and represented In that character in Zecfa. iii. 
1, 'J ; and more plainly still dc?.ig;uited in Rev. xii, 
10, as ** the accuser oi' our br«tiiren, who accused 
them before our God day and night." It is difR- 
inilt for us to undcisfand what tan be the need of 
accusiition, or the power of shmder, under the all- 
aearchiug eye of God. But these points, important 
as they are, ai^ of less moment than the di-K-kwnie 
of tlie method of Satanic action upon the hear t itself. 
It may be summed tip in two worde^TemplatioB 
and Possession. The subject of temptation is illtis- 
ti-ated, not only by abstract stitteroenta, but also by 
the rMord of the tanptations of Adam and of tmt 
Lord. It is expres>ly laid down (as in .Inmes i. 
2-4) that *• temptation," properly so called, i. e, 
" trial," is essential to man, and is aooordiogly or* 
doined for Iiim and sent to him by God (as in Gen. 
xxii. 1 \ Man's nature is progressive ; his titcul- 
ties, which exist at Hi^t only in capacity, must be 
brought out to exist in nrtual efficiency by free 
exiTcise, His appetites and pjuisions need to Us 
i-lieeked by tiie rea.v>n and conscience, and this 
uee<i con.<titutrs a tr al. , Besides this, the will itself 
delights in iudeiHiideiice of actiou. The need of 
giving up the individual will, freely and by convic- 
tion, so as to be in harmony with the wili of Cm!, 
is a still severer trial. It i^ this tiutiibility of 
man, even in his original Batare, which m repre* 
sented in Scripture as giving scope to the evil action 
of Satan. He is called the tempter" (as in Mntt. 
iv. 3 ; 1 Thess. iii. 5). He has power, first, to 
present to the appetit^ or pa.ssions their ohj<>ct8 in 
\ivid and captivating forms ; and next, to act upon 
the fidse desire of tlie will for independence. It is a 
power which can be re&isted, becau2>e it is under the 
control and overmling powor of God ( 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
James ir. 7, Sic). It is exercised both negatively 
and positively. Its negatire eserciee is reterred to 
ill the pitrabie of the sower. Its pn^tive eieidse Is 
set lot tb iu the |Kirab]e of the wli. at and the tarex. 
This exercise of the Tempter's power is possible, 
even against a ifolesB ttatare. We see this in die 
TempUition of our Lord. But in the teniptiition of 
a fallen nature Satan has a greater power. Every 
sin committed makes a man the ** servant of ib^ 
for the future (John viii. 31 ; Kom. vi. 16): it 
thetefore creates in the spirit of man a positive 
tendiflcj to evil, which sympothiNi with, and aidi^ 
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th? tomplation of the Evil One. This is a fact re- 
coeoified by experience. It u thin which St. Paul 
CiUl ** ft law," <. «. an extenuJ powor ** of sin " 
over man, bnnging the inner man into captivity 
^Rom. vii. 14>24). Itn power is broken by the 
Atooeinerit ami the gilt of the Spirit, hat yet not 
completely ca»t out. It is to this spintual power 
of evil, the tendency to falsehood, cruelty, pride, 
and unbelief, indepemlctitly of any beneKts to be 
derived from tbem, that Satan ii Mid to «pp«ol in 
tempting us. This twolbid power of tanptation 
is freqvuMitly referred to in Scriptiin', as exercised, 
chiefly by the sugetttion of evil thougbta, but ooca^ 
•iooally by the delegated power of Satan over out- 
ward (•iiciiin>t:iiuT;i. TliL' Mibjtft itself is iJie niust 
Startling Ibrro of the mysteij of evil ; it is one on 
wUdi, frMB oor ^nonuiee of tho oaiUMik»t of tbo 
First Cause with S<?cond Causes in nature, and of 
the prooess of origination of human thought, exp^ 
riaooe «an hardly be hdd to ht oeinpetnit oltber 
to coiiflmi or to <)pp<:>se the tc^^timony of S<;ripture. 
On the subject of i'osaession see Demoniacs. 
ttkHbttHm^aaam, Stuerii abboskai (1 Kid. 

3,7. ♦27:. 

Sa^yn ^Heb. tHrUn), the rendering in the A. V. 
•f the aboTo-DaiBod planl iKNiB,whidi, luiring the 
QMtning of " hairy " or •♦ruTidi," i-; frequently ap- 
plisd to " he-goats Uie Sitnuif liowever, of Is. xiii. 
81» aod xxxiv. 14, where tho prophet predicts the 
df^^nlntion of Ilabylon, havp, prohahly, no alhisioii to 
any species of goat whether wild or tame, Acoord- 
to dio old versions, and ueariy all the oom> 
mentators, our own tmusbtii ri is correct, and 
Satyrs, that is, dwiions of woods and des>ert placvs, 

h. df men ;ind h.ilf goats (comp. Lev, xvii. 7 ; 2 Chr. 
xi. 15). The ojiinion )i<''id by Mithadi^' and I.icli- 
teuktcm, tluit the .Stin'/rt probably deuote some 
species of ape, has been ganctloood bjr Hamilton 
bmith in Kitto's Ct/c. That some species of Cyno- 
cejJv3lut (dog'faced baboon) was an animal that 
ontered into the theology of the ancieot Egyptians, 
is evident from the monuments and from what 
Hompollo has told us. The other explanation, how- 
ever, has the fant^ion of (i&senius, Bodiart, Roscu- 
muUer* Parkhunt, liaurer, Fiitvt, and others. 

flMd, more aocoiBtdj Shaul. Tho namo of 
various p<'i>i<>n.'! in the Sacred History.— L Saul 
of Kehoboth bj the Birer was oaa of the early kings 
of Edom, and snoesnor of 8am1ah (ficii. sxxvl. 87, 
.".R). In 1 Chr. i. 48 he is Cidl.'<l SilAi L.— 2. The 
first king of IsraeL There is a contradiction be- 
tween tiw pedigree in 1 Sam. lib 1, xtv. 5t, whfeh 
rt'|)resents Satil and Aboeras the gnui lMHis of AT)iet, 
and 1 Chr. viti. 33, ii. 39, which repivseats them 
as bU great-graDdsons. If wo adopt the mora oU- 
T^tiate pedigree in the Clinniicli-s, \\- vmisi sujipuM- 
either Uiat a link luu been dropped bt-iwecn Abiel 
and Kiahf in 1 San. fat. 1* or that tho elder 
Kl"«h, the son of Abiel (\ Chr. iv. 36), lias been 
oooibuoded with the younger Kish, the kni of 
Kor (1 Chr. ii. 39). Tho ped%reo ia 1 Chr. riii. 

i. s; not fiipe from confusion, as it omits nmonpsl tlu- 
sotu> of Abiel, Ner, who io I Chr. ix. :u> ii> tiie rilth 
son, aod who in both is made the father of Kish. 
His character is in part i!lii«.tnitcd ly the fierce, 
waywaixl, Htful natme ut tiie tiib^^, and in piirt 
aooooated fi>r by the struggle between tlie old and 
new sptfTOS in which he • t;n ! hiinself involvwi. 
To this we must add u tnini ot madu^as, which 
broke out in xiolcnt fit>nzy at timsSf leaving him 
vith bqg lucid intarralSi Uo was nmnrkabk (or 
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his sfi-^ngth and activity (2 Sini. i. .in<l 
ihc liumeric heroes, of gigantic st;itiue, talt«rlr 
head aod shoulders than the rest of tiie people, sad 
of that kind of l)oauty denotHl by tht; il-b <-w word 
"good" (1 Sam. ix. 2), aiid whicii caa*td mm. V) 
be compared to the gazelle, " the gaxelie of l&tael." 
The birthplace of J^nul is not eipix-ssly mentioned; 
but, as 2ielhh wa» the pUce ot Kuii's sepuiciire 
(2 Sam. xxi.), it woa pnNMhly his native vilW«. 
His father, Kish, was a powerful and wpolthy chjel, 
though the family to which be belonged waa of 
little importance (,ix. 1, 21). A portiuo of bu 
property oonsisted of a drove of asses. In teuch d 
these asses, gone astray on the mountains, be mA 
his Saul, accompanied by a .^rvant, who acted 
also as a guide and guardian of the joung oiaa 
(ix. 3-10). It was whde piosecuting this advcntm 
that Siiul m«it wtth Samuel for tlu- rli -t time. A 
Divine intimatioo had indies t e d to him the approuk 
and the fiitnrt destiny of the yonthful Dei>jami?o. 
Surprised at his language, but *till uVying his call, 
thoy asoeudod to the high pkce, and m the ion at 
eanvanserai at the top found thirty or (LXX., ia4 
Joseph.} spveiity gue>t3 ;ii.M'inbl('l, amongst whcm 
they took the chief place. In anUctpotioQ ot taiat 
distinguished stranger, Samud had bado the eook 
if.serve a bi iled shoulder, fi-om which S;ji:!, ;v rue 
chief guebt, WAS bidden to tear ott Ute tiiiit mon«l. 
They then descended to the city, and a bed was 
pn'{iarf»i for Saul on the honsctnp. At dayhrraij 
^muel roused him. Tiiej deacvLdeU .ig;un bo the 
skirts of the town, and there (^the wrvcinl harilg 
left them) Samuel j)Oiired over .'*^aiir-i lie id r-a- 
secrated oil, and with a ki^ of aaluttliuu 
to him tliat he was to be the rulei* and (^LXX.) 
deliverer of the oation (ix. 25-x. 1). From tb^! 
moiudut u tjevv lite dawned upon him. He retoitjej 
by a route which, like that of his henrch, it is inipas> 
sible to make out distinctly ; ;iivl at every ^trp 
homewnril it was wntirmed by the lucukuu wlL-ca, 
acoordingto Samuel's prediction, nwaite«l him (x.9» 
10). This is what may be called the priv.\te, inner 
view of his call. The outer adl, which is related 
indepradsntlf of the other, was a> f !lnws : — Aa 
asscmUy was oonraied by Samuel at Mizpdi. a&d 
lots were cast to Hod the tnbe and the fiunily which 
was to produce the king. Saul w.-w nameil — aod. 
by a Divine intimation, found bid in the drdeo^ 
^i^il'ig^ which surrounded the encampiueot (x. 

17--4). Hi« st:itui-e at nnix» conciliated the public 

feeling, aod for the first time the shoot was nuaed, 
afterwards so oftm repented in modem times, ** Loftf 

live the kiiic " fx. L':l-_'-l^, and he u-turne! \^> h i 
native Gibeah. He was (having auparentlj 
tumod to his private lii«) on his way noaio, driviiw 
his herd of oxen, w!ien li<- Y.i-.wA one of thone wild 
lamentations in the city of Gibeah, such as mark lo 
Easten towns the arrival of a great eahmitj. It 
was the tidings of the tbivut is>i:e«J by Nrdiash king 
of Ammon against Jabe-di Gilend. ** The Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him,** as on the anejeat Judg?s. 
The shy, retiring; nature which we have obsen-ed, 
vanished never to reiuni. Thiee (or sot, I^X.) 
hundred thousand followed from Israel, an ithiT'y 
(or seventy, I.XX.) thous.ind fi'.iii Jud.ih: and 
Jnbesh wa<« resciiwi. The eilc-ct wtis iuatiOiLaneous 
on the people — the punii^hment of the mnrmora* 
was deniand'il — but lef liy SjiuI, and tlw moo- 
aichy wnij inauguiuted ajKW at Gilj^ai ^xi. 1-15). 
It should be, however, observed that according i ' 
1 Sam. sii. 12, tbo affair of l«ahash praoedtd and 
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occasioned the electiunoi Sstul. He b^mes king of 
I«niri. Bat he still so fkr resembles the mrlier 
JnHces, ns to be virtuiUIv king only of his own 
tribe, Bcujiimin, or of th« immediate neighbour- 
hood. Almost all Ms apMti are confined to this 
rircle of tenitoiy or aasoc iitinTis. iStimnel, who 
had op to tlii'i time been stili named as ruler with 
flral (xi. 7, 12, 14), now w ithdrew, and Saul be- 
4UM the ackuowle<li:e<l riiief. In the 2nil year of 
hit reign, he began to orgaiiise an attempt to shuke 
off the Philistine yoke which pressed on his country ; 
not least on his own tribe, where a Philistine officer 
had long been stationed even in his own field (x. 5, 
9). Aa army of 3000 was formed, which h« 
soon afterwards gathered together round him ; and 
Jonathan, apparently with Ml Sinctlou, rose against 
the officer hjkI slew him (xiii. 2-4). This roused 
the whole force of the Philistine nation agninit bim. 
The spirH of Israel wns completely broken. Tn thb 
crisis, Saul, now on the very continw of hi^ kingdom 
at Oil^l, found himself in the positioo long before 
deaoribed by Samuel ; longing to exerdw hia royal 
right of fvicrifice. vrt deterred by h'.s -^mi--^' olj^- 
dknco to the Prophet At last on the 7th day, be 
eoaUl wdtne longer, but just after the nerificvwat 
complete-! Samuel firrivei, nnd proiiounce<l the fir^t 
carwe, od bis iropetuoua zeal (xiii. 5-14). Hean- 
«hll« the adTMtnrotiR exploit m JoBathan «t Web* 
m.\-h bioiii,'ht on the c\\•^^' w 'l i '. ultim:itely drove 
the Philistines bac^ to their own territory. It was 
^gimliicd by two rcnwritable IneMrati in tho lift of 
S uil. One was th'* first apjx-aitince of his madiie&s 
in the ra^h vow which ull but cost the life of his 
•on (1 .San. sir. S4, 44). Die other w» the 
eieotion of his Hi-st altar, built either to celebnite 
the Tictory, or to expiate the aamge feast of the 
ftmished people (xtv. 35). Theezpuliiott of the Phi- 
li-'inrn 'nh!;nin;h not entirely cumpletetl, xlv. 5'2) 
at ouce placed tmul in a jmsittoo higher than that of 
any prtvioai mler of brael. The warlike chanicter 
of his reign naturnlly still preilominaled, and hf 
was now able to attack the neighbouring tribes of 
Med», AmmoD, Edom, Zobah, «od Knaily Amalek 
(xir. 47\ The war with Ain:ilik is twice related, 
tii-st bneriy (xiv. 48), and then at length (xv. 1-9). 
It* chief conDcsioa With Saul's hbtory liest in tlie 
(lis4>lie.Iicnce to the prophetical cotnmnn<i of S;inni»-1 ; 
siiown in the sparing of the king, aud the retention 
of the spoil. This seoond act of disobedience called 
down the seconfl rtin?", and the first distinct intim- 
ation of the tiaiistertnice of the kingdom to a riral. 
The struggle between Samuel and Satil in their tinal 
pii-titig IS iiidiinted l)v tlie r»»nt <,f ^ nnuel's robe of 
»tnte, M he tears him^4t away tioin Sual's gra»p 
(for the gHtore, see Joseph. Ant. vi. 7, (5)> end 
by the long mourning of Samuel for the repara- 
tion — "Samuel mourned for Soul." "How 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul ? " (xiv. 35, xri. 
1.) The rest of Saul's life is one Ion;: tragedy. 
The fienxy, which had given indications of itstlf 
before, now at times took almost entiiv possession 
of him. It is described in mixed phrni^s as " an 
evil spirit of Ood" (much as we might spenk 
of ** religious madness"), which, when it came 
vpoa him, dmost choked or strangled him f rom its 
vwkiice. In tiiis crisis Dsvid was recommended to 
him by one of the young men of his gnanl. From 
this time forward their lim we blended together. 
[Davii>.] In Sanrs better moments he never lost 
the strong afiertion whioh he had contracte»i for 
Datrid. Uocasionaily too his prophetical gilt rc- 
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turned, blended with his miuiue&s Uix. 2-4). but 
his acts of fierce, wild zeal increased. At last th« 
monarehy itself, which he had raised up, biY)ke 
down nnder the weakness of its liead. The Philis- 
tines i »e nt e f e J the country, and with their chariots 
an ! hor^e^ occnpii>i the plain of Hsiliaelon. Theii 
camp was pitched on the southern slope of the 
range now called Little Hermon, by Shuiiem. On 
the opposite side, on Mount r;ilboa,was ih" T-raelite 
army, clinging as usual to the heights winch w-n-e 
their nftty. It was near the spring of Gideon's 
encampment, hence called the spring of Harod or 
•* trembling " — and now the name assumed an evil 
omen, and the heart of the king as he pitched bis 
camp there *• trembled exceedingly " (1 Sam. xxviii. 
h). In the loss of all the usual means of consulting 
the Divine Will, he determined, with that wayward 
mixture of superstition and religion which marked 
his whole career, to apply to one of the necro* 
mancers who had escaped hU persecution. She was 
a wonm llTing si EDdor,on the other side of Uttie 
Hermoa. Aoeordlng to the Hdirew tradition nsn^ 
tioncl by Jerome, she was the mother of Abner. 
Volumes have beoi written on the question, whether 
fo the sosne that follows we are to nnderatand mi 
imjjosture or a real apparition <irs,imne!. At this 
distance of time it is impossible to determine the 
rektlve Mnonnt of fhiad or of nnlity, though the 
obvious meaning of the narrative itself tenJs to 
the hypothesis of some kind of api>jiritit>n. She 
mY>gnises the disguised king first by t lie appearance 
ot' Simuel, sw-minply from his tliif.itening asjH.<_t 
or tone as towanU his enemy. Saul apparently 
saw nothfaig, bat listened to her desoiptioB of a 
god-like figure of an aged man, wrapj«e>l round w ith 
tlie royal or sacred robe. On hearing the denunci- 
•tioBtWbfdi the apparltioD conTcyed, Saul fell the 
whol.» L'npth of his gii^jantic stature (s^e xxviii. 20, 
margin) on the ground, and remaio^i motionless 
till the woman and his aenraali forced bim to ent, 
I Til. next day the Kittle cmie on, and according to 
Jo&ephus, perhaps aocoi-ding to the spirit of the 
saacd Btrrative, his courage ud sdf-devotioo re- 
turned. The Isra. lites weie driven up the side of 
Gilboa. The three sons of Saul were slain (1 Sam. 
XXX). 2). Saul liimsdf with his smioup4x«rer was 
pursued by the archers and the charioteers of the 
enemy (1 Sam. us. 3} 2 Sam. i. 6). He was 
wounded. His shield ms cast away (2 Sam. i. 81). 
Acooiding to one account, he fell njKni hi? own 
sword (1 Sam. xxxi. 4). Acrordiii'4 to anutliej- ao 
count, an .^nialekite came up at tin- momfiit of his 
death-wound, and found him " l.dit n," l>ut leaning 
on his spear (2 Sam. i. li, lu;. The dizxiness of 
death was gathered over him (LXX., 2 Sam. i* 9), 
but he was still alive; and he was, at his own re- 
quest, put out of his pain by the Amniekite, who 
took off his royal diadem and bracelet, ami carried 
the news to Davi.l (2 Sam. i. 7-10). The body on 
b«.ing fyund by Uie Philistines wa<« stripped, and 
decapitated. The armour was sent into the Philis- 
tine dtitis, a< if in n trihuti tn lor the spoliation of 
Goliath, and tin;i!Iy depoaited in the temple of 
Astarte, Nppart nHy in the neighbouring Canaan* 
itish city of Bethshan ; and over the walls of the 
Kime city was hung the naked headless corpse, with 
those of his three sons (ver. 9, 10). The head w.is 
deposited (probably at Ashdod) in the temple of 
Dagon (1 Chr. x. 10). The corp<>e was removed 
from Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-^lsMi, who csme over the Joidsa by 
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Dight, carried offthe bediw, bmmt Hum, mi buried 

them under thg tamansk at Jabesh ( 1 Siim. xxxi. 13). 
Thence, after the lapse of teveral years, his ashes 
4nd thow of Jooathaa were removed by Darid to 
their arc«fnU sepulchi'e nt Zclah in Bpnjamin 
(2 Sam. XXI. 14).— S. The Jewish name ot St. TaL'L. 
This was the most dintinguikhed name in the genei- 
logies of the tribe of Benjamin, to which the Apostle 
fdt sume pride in lielonging (Rom. xi. 1 ; Phil. iii. 
5). Nothing certain is known about the change ot 
the Apostle's name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii. 9). 
Two-chief conjectures prevail conoemiDg the change. 
(1.) That of Jerome and AugustUief that the name 
was derived fmm Sergius Paulus, the first of his 
Gentile oonrerts. (2.) That which appears due to 
L^^tlboti that Paulas was the Apostle's Roman 
name as a citizen of Tarsus, naturallj adopted into 
common use by his biographer when his laboun 
amont; the heathen commenced. 

BftT'ATMl, an erroneous form of the title AvaratUt 
IwiM hr Eleaar the ioii of llattathias (1 Mace. 
Ti.48). 

ImI'm. Uzzi the ancestor of £zn(l Esd.viU. 2). 
flftW. E^Tptiaa mwi, so &r as has yvt hem Ah- 

covere<l, were singl<^-hanilf<l, though St. Jerome has 
been thought to allude to circular saws. As is the 
caaa in mochm Oriental aawi, the teedi nsaally^ in- 
cline towai-ds the handle, instead of away from it 
like oura. They have, in most cases, bronze blades, 
•pparentif attodied to the handles hj lentJiem 
thontr!5, but some of those in the I>; it:>h Museum 
have their blades lit into them like our knives. A 
doabl»4iMided iran saw has been found at Nfani-fid. 
No evidence exists oftheoaaof the saw api>liiii to 
stone in Egypt* nor without the double-liauded saw 
does It seem likely that this aboald bo the ease; 
but we read of sawn stones used in the Temple 
( I K. vii. 9). The siws " under " or " in" which 
David is xiul to have pUMied his captiveo were of 
iron. Tile expression in 2 Sam. xii. 31, does not 
tieces-sarily imply Uiilure, but the word ** cut " 
in 1 dir. XX. 3, can hardly bo nidentood odMrwisb 

Scape-goat. [ to v k m emt, Dat OF.J 

Scarlet, f Colours. J 

Boeptrtt. The Hebrew term ahibet, like its Greek 
etpiiviilent ffKr\irrpo»f and our derivative scrptre, 
originally meant a rod or staff. It was thence spe- 
cifically applied to the shepherd's ciiook (Lev. xxvii. 
32 ; Mic. vii. 14), and to the wand or S4"ej>tre of ii 
ruler. The use of the staff as a symbol of authoiity 
was not confined to kin^s ; it mii;ht be used by any 
leader, as instanced in Judg. v. 14, where for pen 
of the writer," as in the A. V., we should read 
** sceptre of the leader.'* The allusions to it are all 
of a metaphorical character, and describe it simply 
•s one of the insignia of supreme power (Gen. zlix. 
10; Num. xxiv. 17; Ph. xIv. 6; Is. .\iv. 5; Am. 
i. 5; Ze. h. x. 11; Wisd.x. 14; Bar. vi. 14). We 
are oonsp<]nently nnable to describe the article from 
any Bihliial tinfics; we may infer that it was 
probably made of wood. The soeptra of the Persian 
inouarcn is deeeribed aa «« golden,** i. *. pnilKibly of 
inri<sive pnjd i Ksth. iv. 11). A caiTed ivory stiilT 
discovered at I^imriU is supposed to luivc been a 
eeeptre. 

SceVa. A Jew rrsi<Iing at Rphesns at the time 
of St. Paul's second visit to that town (Acts xix. 
14-16). Be la described aBn^high-priert,** either. 
as having cxereiaed the office at Jerusalem, or as 
being chief of one of the twuty^foar chuscs. 

MnM. In the A* V. this void eonin only in 



Dln.l. 4,and 1 Tim. vl.M. Ito net la Dm. i. 4 

is probably to be explained by the number of syao* 
nymous words in the verse, forcing the tianslatfln 
to look out for diversified eqaivahNita in Eof^ih. 
Why it should hare been chosen for 1 Tim. ti. 2ij 
is not .<>o obvious. Its eti'ect is injurious, as indtoj 
the reader to suppose that St. Paul is spcakiagM 
something else than tlie " knowle^l ^e " of which boiii 
tbe Judaizing and the mystic hecU of the ApostolK 
age eonthiually boasted, against which boaomiEeotiT 
warns men (1 Cor. vii i. 1, 7), the counterfeit Jf 
the ti'ue knowledge which he prizes so highl^ 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 2 ; Phil. i. 9 ; CoL iu. 10> A 
natural perversion of the meaning of the text has 
followed from this translatiuu. 

Boorpion (Heb. *akr6b). 1 ne well-known animal 
of that name, belonging to the class Araciituda sad 
order Pulmonaria, which is twice mentioned in it 
0. T. (Deut. viii. 15; Ex. ii. 6), and four iinfr> ] 
theM. T. (Luke x. 19, a. 12; Rev. ix. 3, 10 
The wilderness of Sinai is especially alluded to ^ 
being inhabited by scorpions at the time of Ike 
ccodus, and to this day tlieie animals are ooounaa 
la the same district, as well as in some parts of 
Palestine. Ehrenberg enumerates five spedss tt 
oocnrriiw near Mt. Sinai, some of wliich are Smd 
also In the Letnnoa. SeorplMie are generaUy fiwnd 
in dry and in d^irk places, osder stones and in miai^ 
chiedy in warm climates. They an OMnivoioas ia 
tiwir nabiti, and move along in a tbrentening atti- 
tude with the tail elovatexl. The ^tin£;, whidi is 
situated at the extremity of the tail, has at ita Iok 
a gfamd that aeeretee • poieoDOoa flnid, which ii 
discharped into the wound by two minute orinoe: 
at its extremity. In hot climates the sting atUm 
ocoeriona much euffering, and eometimca aiamier 
symptoms. The " scorpions " of 1 K. xii. II, 14 
2 Chr. X. 11, 14, have clearly no allusion whatenr 
to the animal, bat to some iutrament of eooaqnn^ 
—unless ind<H>d the expreeriim Is ft mere figurt. 
CeLiius thinks tbe " scorpiea'* •oonige was tltemf 
stem of what tho Ambe oall ffedek, tht AlnM 
mdongenOt m. ewctdtnham, egg-plant. 




Booazsing. TIk punishment of scooigii^ was 
prescribed by the Law hi the case of ■ betrathod 

lH)iidwi>ni;»n ijiiilty of uncliastity, and perhaps in 
the case of both the guilty persons (Lev. xix. 20:. 
The Ins tru ment of poniahment in ancient Egypt, 
as it is al-^ in mivfcin times i^^eriei-aily in th** F_t>t, 
was usually the stick, applied to the soles of the 
tel— bMlindn. Under the Romu nelbod the oi^ 
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SCREECH-OWL 

prit was stripped, &tretched with oardt or 
3n a frame, and beaten with rods. 
SoTMeh-owL [Owl.] 

BeribM (Heb. iSphfrim). I. JViim*.— (1 .) Tliree 
meaoings are connected with the verb adphar, the 
rwAidSip/itflm—il) to write, (2) to tet in order, 
(3) to count. Th« •xplanatioo of the wwd has 

bm referred to each of these. The SSpherlm 
mn M called becauae th^ wrot« oofc the Law, 
or baeauae thej daaified and wningwl its pre> 
cepts, or bec^MiHe they eounteil with scrupulous 
minutOMai everjr dauae and letter it ooatuaed. 
Tba tralitlaiia of tha Solbos, glorying in tfidr own 
achievement), were in favour of the last > *" the*e 
ttyroologMa. The aaoood tits ia best with the 
military foDetkna eoonaetod witii tha word in the 
enrlier stipes of its history. The authority of mcit 
Hebrew icholan is with the first. The Greek equi- 
wilent avwars to tha dtrfrcd n&m tiMn th« ori- 
pitiJiI rnraiiini; of the word. Thi* ypafifiarfus f t' a 
Ureek state was not the mere writer, but the iceeper 
«Dd ngiitvar of pobUe doennMnti (Thoe. ir. 118, 
vii. 10; so in A t^ xix. 35). (2.) The name of 
Kibjath-Skhher (Joih. zr. 15; Jndg. i. 12) 
imy poasiblf oomiaet itidf with somo early tne of 
tiie title. In thr <;one; of Delwmh (Judg. V. 14) the 
word appears to p>oiiit to military fuoctioos of some 
kind. The *• pen of tlw writer** of tho A.T. is 
pi-obahly tlie rod or sceptre of the comminder ntitn- 
beriiig nr inar^hallin{» his troop«. Three xaea are 
mention*^! as tiU( ces.-.ively tilling the office of Scribe 
undei- David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 
25 ; IK, ir 3). We may Uiitik of Uiem as tli« 
king's saerttaries, writing his letters, drawing up 
his decrees, m.in.i'^'ini; his fmiuiO'S fcnnip. 2 K. xii. 
10). At a later j>eriod the word aj^ain connects 
Itaelf with the act of ntimbering the military foms 
of the country (J er. lii. 2't, ami proh.ilily Is. xxxiii. 
18). Other associatiotia, Iwwevcr, began to g ither 
round it about the same period. The zeal of Heze- 
kiah led him to foster the growth of a body of men 
whose work it w.-w to tiaij.so;nw old records or to 
|Mit tft writing what hod been handed down omlty 
(Pint, xxr, 1), To this period accordingly belong 
the new signiticance of the title. It no longer de- 
sipntlB only an orticfr of the king's court, but a 
■iiaMf ftodenta and interpreter* of the Law, boasting 
ttf tMr wisdom (Jer. viti. 8). (3.) The seventy 
years of the Capliviiv gave a fresh glory to the 
name. Tha exiles would be anzioua abore all things 
to pRaerre the acred beolcs, the laws, the hymns, 
the prophecies of the pnst. Tlie wonU of Kzi . vii. 
10 deacribe the hieh ideal of tlie new othce. The 
Sorifce is ** to ledc the law of tiie Lord and to do 
it, ami to t'Mch ill Ii-r.iel stit;ite.s atnl juiJtnnenla." 
(4.) Of the time that followed we liave but sauity 
noonLi. • The Seribeii^ efflee apfiarently became 
more .inJ mor»^ prominent. They ai>]-'Mr ns a <!is- 
tioct daas, " the families of the Scribes," with a 
local ImUtation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They compile, as 
in the two Books of ChroniHes, excerpta and epi- 
tomes of latter histoiies (1 Chr. ziix. 29; 2 Chr. 
fo. 38).— II. DtMhtmata tf Doetritw.^U) Itia 

n .1 Vrivlic of the .S ri})es of this jw^i iol tlmt, with 
the exception of i:lzra and-Zailok ^l^eh. xiiU 13), 
wa lia?a no reeard of thdr names. A later age 
honoured them rollettivcly :ls th- m ■ nf the Grent 
Synagogue. Never, per hap, wits t,o important a 
work dooe ao wlently. In tfaa woi-ds of kter Juda- 
ism they devoted tlipmselves to the Mihra (i. e. re- 
citatKNi, reading, as in Neh. viii. 8), the careful 
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stody of the text, and laid down rules for transcrib> 
ing it with the most scrupulous precision. (2.) A 
saying ic ascribed to Simon the Just (B.C. 300-290), 
which embodies the principle on which they had 
«cte>], and enables u^s to trace the next stage of the 
growth of their system. " Our fathers have taught 
us," he sidd, ** three tidngs, to be cautious in judg- 
ing, to train many scholars, and to set a fence about 
the Law." They wished to make the Law of Mosea 
the tnle of life for the whole nation and for Indi- 
viiiu.il men. The Jewish teacher conM recognise 
no ptindi^es beyond the prooepts of the Law. (3.) 
ThoTCaut ahowed that, in this aatn other instances, 
the idolatry of the letter was df>tructive of the 
very reverence in which it had originated. Step by 
step the Seribca were led to condusiona at which 
'^^ ■ iij IV btdiere the earlier mj>re>entatives of the 
order would have started back with horror. Deci* 
aiona on fresh qnestiooa were aeeoraulatod into a 
complex system of r-isiii-t;v. Th'^ ti'-w precepts, 
still transmitted omlly, more pi-ecia^ly titling m to 
the eircumataneea of men's lives than the oM, came 
practio-iUy to t;ike their pl.iw. The light relation 
of moral and ceremoQial laws was not only forgotten, 
hut absolutely inverted. (^.) Here it will be 
enough to notico what way the teachine of the 
Scribes in our Lord's time whh makiitg to that 
result. Their first work waa to report the decisions 
of previous Ribbis. Thej» were the Halachoth (the 
cuirait precepta of the sciioobj — precejits binding wi 
the conscieooa. A new code, a second Corpus Juris, 
the Mishna, grew out of them. The aiieclotes of 
the schooU or courts of law, the o'jitcr dicta of 
Knbbis, the wildest fables of Jewish supfi>titien 
(Tit. i. 14\ were broui;ht in, and t!ie Ge.Tiaru 
(couipk'tenc&s) tilled up the measure of the insti- 
tutes ot Rabbinio Law. The Mishna and theGemam 
together were known as the Tnlnuu! (instruction). 
(5.) Side by side with this was a development iu 
another direction. The sacred books were not studied 
as a code of laws only. To search into their mean- 
ing had from the Hi-st belonged to the ideal office 
of the Scribe. But here also the book suggested 
thoughts which could not logically be deduced fiom 
it. The fruit of the effort to nod what was not 
there appears in tlie Midrasfiim (searchings, invM- 
tigHtions) on the several hook* of the 0. T* The 

\ process by which the meaning, moral or mystical, 

' was elicited, was known as H'igada (saying, opinion ). 
There was obvioosly no assign^xbte limit to such a 
piioceee. But there lay a stage higher ev«i than 
tiie II;i'^ada. The mystical school of interpret^ition 
culminated io the Kaitbala (i-eception, the received 
doctrine). Every letter, every number, became 

] pi-egiiant with niy-ti'i ie.s. — III. //»\f<)'y. — 1,)Thc 
names of the earlier scriba pas>»ed away, as has 
been said, unrecorded. Simon the Just (circ. b.o. 
:^(Ml-?90> api-e.irs as the list of the inei, ..f the 
Great Synagogue, the bcgiuoer of a new peiiod. 
The memorable names of the times that fbllow<>d — 

( Antigoiius i>f'So<-ho. Z-'uImIc, Roothos - ronn'''( t ttirm- 
selves with the rise of tlie first opposition to the 
traditional system which was growing up. llw 
tenet of the Si.iri':tcj*.s, hnWi-vt-r, m-v i'i ci.fnmandeil 
the adhesion of more than a small minonty. It 
tended by maintaining the suffleieney of the letter 
of the I.aw, to d»'stmv tlie veiy occii|)ntion of a 
Scril)e, and thechi-ss, m such, belonged to the paity 
of its opponents. The woid;} *' Scribes" and Pha- 
ri>*i's" w>^re bonnd together by thf i l' "st pot^sil.I*- 
aliiaow r^Matt. zxiii. jxusun} Lui^e v. lo 
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niiderstajul thnr iclation to ench oUiCT in our Lord's 
tilMy or ih<Mt coiitiexiun with His life and teach- 
ing, vre mobt look back to what is known of the five 
paimof teachei-B who rvpivaentad tbo ii^bal *oo> 
aM!i<»i. (2.) The two names that stand first in 
order are Joaea beil-Jocs«r» • priwt, and Joses 
ben-Jochanan (ciie. B.a 140*180). The precepts 
MOribod to them indicate n tendency to a giiMter 
cUboration of all rulei coDoeoted with oenmoniai 
diifilraient. Th« brnv* itrngfl* with the Syrian 
kini:> liad tiinml i hit'flv on qiie>tions of this imtiire, 
Mid it was the wish of the two teachers to prepare 
the people fiir any fatai« eonflkt by founding a 
fiatemitv (the i"ftaW'-t/n, or .-vvj^Kiatt-s' bound to 
the fttrictest observance of the Law. (3.) Joshua 
ben-Pienehiah and Nithai of Arbda w«re eetiten> 
p nary with John Hyjtanus (circ. n.c. 1.15-108"), 
and eujoved his iarour till towards the close of his 
veiga, wW eapiriei or interwt M him to paaa orer 
to the camp <>f the S;tiIdacoos. (4.1 The s^-cession 
of Hyrcanus involved the Fbarisees, and theretbiv 
the Seribes as a chun, in diffionltioi, and a period of 
corifrision foil v.-?. The meetings of the Stmhedrim 
wei« suspeDdeii or became predominantly i^ulduaian. 
Under his ancoescor, Alexander Jaaiial, the influence 
of Simnri !w!ii-Sln-tai }i orer the quwn-mother Salome 
re-established tor a time the ascendancy of the 
Serlbca. The Sanhedrim oooe ai^n asMmUed, with 
none to oppose the duminant Pharisaic party. The 
Ittum of Alpxah<icr fit>m his caiitpaiign again»t 
Oan again turned the tabka. Eight hundred Pha> 
ri«ees took n-f^ge in a f>rtre!«s, wpivlj^siege^!, takm, 
aiid put to lieaLii. Ji>»hua ben-Penichiah, tiie vcuer- 
able head of the order* waa driven into exile. Th« 
8ndducees feile<1, liowfTfr, to win the confid.'nce of 
the people. Ou the deatJi of Jaiiiiai Uie iutiueuce 
of his widow Alexandra was altogether on the side 
of the Scribes, and Simon ben-i^^tarh and JuJah 
ben-Tabbai entered on their work a& jttiut U>ache)-s. 
Under them the juristic side of the Scribe's functions 
became ptxHnineut. Their rules turn chiefly on the 
Liws of evidence. (5.) The two that followed, 
i>hemaiah an<i Abtalion, were conspicuous for another 
reaion. How, ibr the fir^t time, the teachers who 
•at in Moses' seat were not even of the children of 
Abraham. Proselytes themselves, or the sons of 
proselytes, their pre-eminence in the knowledge 
of the Vkw ndsed them to this ofllee. The lot of 
these two aLv> was cast upon evil davs. They had 
eoaruje to attempt to check the risiog power of 
HerMfin his bold defianee of the Sanbednm. When 
h'* .shnw(Nl Jliln^(lf to \)c inp^istible they had the 
wisdom to submit, and were suffered to continue 
tlwir work in peace. Its gWy wan, however, in 
gn- it iwri<iur»*, gone. The <i<M>ix <,f tlu-ir ■sch'iol were 
DO longer thrown open to all comers so that crowds 
n^t listen ta tbt teaeber. A find fee had to be 
paid on fntrant^. On the death of Shi'iiiaiah ai.d 
Abtalioa there wei« no quoUried sucohsois to take 
their plaec. Two sons of Bethera, otherwise nn- 
ktioWTi, for a tim*" oconynod if, but th^-y were them- 
selves conscions of their incompetenoe. (6.) The 
name of Hilld (bom dre. B.0. 112) has bardly re- 
ceived the notice dnp tn it from stab-nt^ of the 
Gospel history. The noblest and most geuial repi'e- 
■entatiro of his enler, we may see in Una tiio Itest 
fruit tvhlch the Kystrm of the Scribes wait capil lo 
oi pn^ducing. It is instructive to mark nt once 
how lar lie prepared tiie way for tiM higher te»<.-h- 
ii L" w'Jiith Wfi'^ fn follow, how fir he inevitably fi'Il 
siiort ot It. in the eailter days of bis acuvity 



Hillel had as his colleague Menabem, proHably tlie 
same as the Ksaene Manaen af Jaaeybua. Ht, bov- 
ever, was tempted by the gmwing powtr of Uarad, 
and, with a lai-ge namber of bis Alloweit, slaa* 
doned at once their calling as Scribes and ^or 
habits of darotioo. The place thus Taoant was fsen 
filled by Shamnai. The two were held hi neaHr 
wjual hoiionr. One, in Jewish laiiicnace. ww tlx 
Nasi, the other the Ab-bath-din of the ^danhsima. 
They did not tmck^ howwrer, as tbelr f wfanamii 
liad done, in entire harmony with «»ch other. W i:.,u 
the party of the Pbariaeesi within the onW of the 
Ssribasi then cama for tlie firat tinM ta be twt 
schools with distinctly opjKxscd tendei)cie£>, oti" r. he- 
mently, rigidly ortiiodox, the oth«r orthodox sIm, 
btit ^Hth an ortbodoiy wMeh, In tb« buigiu^ sf 

rii>!MTi jH'^litir-;, rn-j/ht 1)« clasM-^l .-L"* Li^'^.•^il <'o9. 
serrative. The points on which they diflered wen 
almost ionnnennle. In moat of them, qnsMjeas 
as !ri thp rausea and dt'trrws of uncle.innes*. s« • ■ 
law uf Gootiacts or of wills, we cau tmd Urtk 
or no intarest. On the former daas of a ub jeds th* 
school of Shammai rppres<>nt«l the extrenK»t der*- 
lopment of the PhariKaic ^nt. (7.) The tieachia| 
of Hilld showed aono miMitf for wider thooghib 
His personal character was more loveatib- an 1 i"- 
tractire. Wliil« ou tiie uue t»ide he taught m ta^ 
a mind well stored with the traditions of the elden, 
he was the other, anything l-ut a slavi-h fol- 
lower of tiiusie traditions. Ht w<u> the Hrst to hj 
down principles for an equitable constractiasaf the 
Law with a dialwtic piecisioti widch -f."r>- ilt?t<«i 
to imply a Greek culture. The geuial cnar.^-ur 
the man comes oat hi some of his myiogs. wkk-k 
remind us of the tore of Jesns the son of Slrvh, 
and pic%eut mine tiiiut appruxiiuatioua. tu a hig^rr 
teaching. (8.) The contrast showed itadf in tlM 
cotidiK I of the followers not Ies-» than in the tearl*- 
ens. The diitciples of bhamuKu were conspicuous fi*' 
their ficTMness, appealed to popular pa.s»of.^, t I 
used the sword to decide their controrersi*^ (>at 
of that school gi'ew the party of the Zealots, 6«ra, 
fanatical, viniiictive, the Orangeniea of Phariaii^ 
Those of Hillel were like their master (comp. r.^. 
the advice of Gamaliel, Acts t. 34-42;, cautiou:s 
gentle, tolerant, unwilling to mnke enemies, cnotrct 
to let things take their course. One OM^t lo iBi> 
potie upon the proselyte from bcathcmara the ftdt 
burden of the Law, the other that he should ^ 
treated with aome sjmpathj and indolgenoe. {$.) 
Ontwanlly the teaddng of our Lo«d mnst Itava sp 
peai'ed to men ditterent in many way" fiom ?-*ti». 
But in most of the points nt issue between the tws 
parties, Ho mnst liare appeared in Areet stntnipSDasa 
to the school of Shammai, ;n>Tiiijnfhy w ith fh ** of 
Hilld. So &r, on the other hand, as the tem[<r 
of the Hilld srbool was eo* of mere »<i;i}>tAr)«a 
to the fe>-ling of the fxi'ple, cleavtiii: to tia iiticm, 
wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the tmchf 
ing of Christ most have been fdt as ttwpariairlr 
c'lii'lemnin;; it. (10.) It adds to thf interest of 
this inquiry to remember that Hilld bina»elt linsd, 
aooordinf to the tnidiUon of tb« Rabb^ l» the 
prciit nj^e of ! J >. and miv therefore have bfea 
present among ti»e ductors of Luke ii. 46, and th*t 
Gamaliel, bis grandson and aact««ior, was at the 
head of this s'hool "luring the whole of th'" mini-try 
of CliriBt, aA well as in the eju-ly jK<rtit»a oJ tl>e 
history of the Acts. We are thus able to expbia 
the fiirt, whirh <!io many pa«agw in the d. -p^U 
lead us to inter, the eJu*teoos all along ol a pni ty 
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among tJi" Scribes t}icm!.o!vp5, rnme or It^s^-^ >!i-pf «<«d 
to recognise Jesuu of iSazain-th as a teacher.— IV. 

* Sdaeatiom <md LiftL — {\.) The rpecial training 
lor n Scribe's office lie^an, proKiMy, alxiat the ajje 
of thirteen. Actjording to the Firke Abotk (v. 24) 
the chiM began to rau the Hikn at fir* and the 
Mishna at t<»n. Three yrari later every Israelite 
becatne a child of the Law, and was bound to study 
and ahejr H. The grait mw of men mted in the 
?cnntr teaching of their jyiiajogues, in knowin^j^ 
na«i repeating th«r Tephillim, the texts inscribe«l on 
their fniylaetnrlei. For the boy who wan destined 
l.y \\H pnretits, or who der^itoil himstlf, to the call- 
ing of a Scrilio, somethiti!; more was required. He 
mwie fail wny to Jerusalem, and applied for admis- 
sion to thp schotil of aome fainruis ILibbr. If by 
were poor, it waa the duty of Uie synagogue of hi& 
town or village to provide for the payment of his 
fees, nnJ in ])nrt also for his maintenance. The 
lua^er and im scholars met, the former sitting on 
a high chair, the dder pupils on a lower bench, the 
vounger on the jrmind, biith litcrnlly ««at his feet." 
*Thf class-room might be the duunljer of the Temple 
set apart for this purpose, or the private school of 
the Kabbi. The education was chielly catechetical, 
the papil submitting cases and asking questions, the 

* teacher examining the pupil (Luke ii.). Parables 
entered larjielj into the method of instruction. (2.) 
After a aaffletent period of training, probably at the 
age of tliirty, the probationer mw solemnly ad- 
mitted to his office. The presiding Rabbi pro- 
iMHtnred the formula, ** t whnit thee, and thou art 
admitted to the Chair of the Scribe," solemnly or- 
dained him by the impoeitioo of hands, and gave to 
him, ta the symbol of hie work, tablets on which 
he was to unto down the sayings of the wise, and 
the " key of knowledge " (comn. Lake li. 52), with 
which he wm to open or to airat the treunres of 
Divine \vis<Ioiii. (3.) There still remained for the 
diedple after his admiMion the dioioe of a variety 
of fnoetioM, the chanoea of Mtmn toA success. He 
mi:jht rise to high places, Leconie a doctor of the 

* law, an arbitrator in fiimiiy ltti^U<»ts ^Lnke xii. 
14), the head of a aehool, a member or the Smi- 
h^iriin. He mi^^ht have to content himself with 
the humbler work of a transaibor, copying the 
I<eiw and the Ptopheti for the use of synai^'ogue?, or 
Tcphillim for that of the devout, or a notary writ- 
ing out ooDtracta of sale, covenants of espousals, 
bilb of repodiatkni. The pedtion of the more for- 
tanate was of coui-sc attractive enough. (4,) In 
r^ard to sodai position there was a lilM contra- 
diction between theory and practice. Tlie dder 
Scribes had had no titles ; Shemaiah emphntic- 
ally warned his disciples against them. In our 
Lord's time the passion Ibr distioetion wm iaiati- 
ablc. Drawing to themsdres, as they did, ne-arly 
all the energy and tliought of Judaism, the close 
hereditary caste of the priesthood was powolem to 
rompete with them. Unless the j>riest bec-ame a 
Scribe also, he remained in obscurity. (5.) The 
chnmcter of the order was marked mider these 
influences hy a dt-cp, incuniWe hypocrisy, all (ho 
more jxsrilous because, in most casett, it vim uncion- 
acions. We must not infer from this that all were 
rvlike tainteil, or that the work which they had done, 
2Ui(l the worth of their office, were not recognised 
bjT Him who nbnkad them fbr flnir aril. 

Scrip (Heb. tjaUcut). The Hebiuw word thus 
translated appears iu 1 Sam. xvii. 40, as a sjn- 
Muyrn Ar the beg In wUeh the ifacpiwdi «f Met- 
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tine caiTied thdr food or other necessaries. In 
Symniachus and the Vulg. pera, and in the nuur- 
ginal rending of A. Y. scrip," appear in 2 K. ir. 
42, for the tsiilon, which in the teit of the A. V. 
is translated husk. The scrip ot' the Galilean pca« 
Rants was of leather, naed especially to carry their 
food on a journey, and slung over their shoulders. 

Scriptnre. The chief facts relating to the books 
to which, individually <ind collectively, this title 
has been applied, will l>e f^iwtid under BinLE and 
CaxOS. It will fail within the scope of this 
aiticle to trace the Idstory of the word, and to de- 
termine its exact meaning iti tlie language of the 
0. and N. T. (1.) It is uot Ull the return from 
the Captivity Uiat the word meets as with any 
distinctive force. In the earlier books we Tvad of 
the Law, the Book of the Law. Iu llx. xixii, 16, 
the Commandments written on the tal les of testi- 
mony ai-esaidto be " the writing of God," but tliere 
is no special sense iu the word Uikea by itself. In 
the passage from Dan. x. 21, where the A. V. has 
" the Scripture of Truth," the words do not vro* 
bably mean more than "a true writing." The 
thought of the Scripture as a whole is hardly to be 
found in them, liiis first appears in 2 Chr. xxx. 
5, 18 ("as it was written," A. V.). The Greek 
wonl, as will be seen, kept its ground in this sense. 
A slight chimg^ pomed orer that of the Hebrew, 
and l^ to the substitution of another. The word 
dthiUAm ( = writings), in the Jewish an angement 
of the 0. T., used for a part and not the whole of 
the 0. T. (tho Hagiographa ; comp, Biiile). An- 
other word was therefore want<^i, and it waii found 
in the Jilihra (X^pO, Neh. viii. 8), or " reading," 

the thing w recited, i^ecitatiou. This accordingly 
we find as the equivalent for the collective ypa«ptU. 
(2.) With this nu*aning the woi-d ypa^'^ passed into 
the lani^uajje of the N. T. LWl in the singular it 
is applied chiefly to this oi that passage quoted 
from the 0. T. (Mark xiL 10; John vii. 38, xiii. 
18, xi.\. 37 ; Luke iv. 21 ; Itom. ix. 17 ; Gal. iii. 8, 
&c). In two paMMfet of tome diffienltjr, iome 
have ilie wider. koi!h> the narrower sense. 

(1.) Uaaa ypo^vi; Qiovvfvffros (2 TilU. iii. 10) 
]>wn tnuislated ia the A. V. •* All Scnpturo 
i* given by iu.vj)iration of God." There is a pre» 
{Ktnderance of author) ty iu favour of the •"en- 
during, •* Every ypa^, being inspired, is also 
))rof;t;it.le, ..." ''-'.^ The meaning of the ge- 
niljve in iraau vpoifirfrtia ypa^s (2 Pet. i. 20) 
j^eema at first sight distinctly collective. " Every 
prophecy of, ». e. contained in, the O. T. Scrip- 
ture." A closer examination of the ps&age will 
perluips lead to a different conclusion. (^^.) In the 
plural, as might be expected, theoollocUve meaning 
is prominent. In 2 P*t. iii. 16, we find an exten- 
sion of the term to tlie Kj.istles of St. Paul ; but it 
remains uncertain whether the other Scriptures " 
are the Scriptures of the 0. T. tirinsively, or in- 
clude other writings, then extmt, dealing with the 
same topics. (4.) In one passage, rh itp^ yp<^f^' 
nara (2 Tim. HL 15) amwers to "The Holy Scrip- 
tures" nfti:. A. V. 

g^ythian occurs in Col. iii. 11 as a generalised 
term for rude, ignorant, degraded. The aeme riew 
of Scvtliian barbai^ni appears in 2 >fnrT. iv, 47, 
and 3 Maoc rii. 3. The Scythiani dwelt mo&Uy 
on the north of Oie Bhek Sea, and the Caspian 
stretcliing thence indefinitely into inner Asia, and 
were rqcardrf by the ancients as standing extremely 
low to point of latell^eMe aad dvilimtion. 
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8cyth(^ olii, tJiat is, " the ciiy of the Scythiuus, 
ocean in the A. V. of Jnd. ilL 10 and S jboc xii. 
20 ot)!y. Ik'thshmo h.v now, like so many other 
places m the Holy Land, rei^jiincd its aacieut uatnc, 
and is known as BctMii only. A mound close to 
it on the west is called Tell Shuk, in which it is 
perhaps just possible that a trace of Scythopolls 
nay linger, but although there is no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the place, there is consider- 
able dlHerence of opinion as to the origin of the 
name. The LXX. ami Pliny attribute it to the 
Scythiani, who in the words of the Byiantine his- 
torian George Syncellus, " orermn Palestine, and 
took iK)8.sessionof Unisan, which ti cm them is called 
ScytkmoUa," TJiic hu been in modem t imes geneiy 
•lly TVRitvd to tlw tnvaflion iworded by Herodottit 
(i. 104-0), when the Scythi.'ins, al'ter their i><:cuja- 
tioa of Media, passed through Palestine on their 
rowi to Egypt (about B.0. 600). Bdand, however, 
discarded th)s explanation, and supgostcJ that 
ScvtbopoUft was a oorruptioa of Sucoothopolis — the 
durf town of tlw district of Snoooth. Stneef how** 
0»er, the objection of Ileland to tlie historical truth 
of Herodotus is now removed, the neoesai^ for this 
aoggcatkn aeemi not to csiafc. Dr. Rorauoo sug- 
ppsts that, after all, City of the Scythiam may \k 
right ; the word Scytkia being used ns in the N. T. 
at eqnivilent to a iNurlMuiaB or nvage. In Ibti 
sense he thinks it may h;iv« Iki^h -ippi-r! to the 
wild Arabs, who then, ns now, inhabited the Qkdr^ 
and at tiiMa may have had poasenion of BcUiilmui. 
Scythopolis was t!»e largest city of the Decapolis, 
and only one of the ten which iaj west of Jordan. 
It was surrounded by a diitrki of iti own of tho 
most abunttuit fertility. It bectime the seat of a 
Christian bishop, and its name is found in the lists 
of MgDfttvres as bte as the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 536. The latest mention of it under 
the title of Scytiiopolis is probably that of William 
«f Tyre (zxu. 16 and 26). He mentioas it as if it 
was then actually so colled, carefully ocplaioing 
that it was formerly Bethsheon. 

Sea. The Sea, yAm, u Uised in Scripture to 
ileiioto — 1. The" gathering of the waters " i v{"nim\ 
cucompas&ing the hvnd, or what we call in a more 
or less definite sense, " the Ocean " (Gen. i. 2, 10); 
l)eut. XXX. 13, &c.). 2. Some p.irHon of this, as 
the Mediterranean Sea (Deut. xi. 24), or the Rc^I 
Sen (Ex. sv. 4). 3. Inland lakes, whether of salt 
or fi-esh water. 4. Any great collection of water, 
as the rivers Kile or Eu^rates, especially in a state 
of overflow (Is. xix. 5 ; Am. viiL 8), The qua- 
lities or characteristics of tlic sea and sea oooit 
meotkned in Scripture are, 1. The sand, whose 
ahniulance on the coast both of Palestine and Egypt 
furnishes so manj illostrations (Gen. xxlL 17, xli. 
49; Judg. tH. 12 ; 1 San. lUl. 5 ; IK. iv. 20, 
20 ; Is. .X. 22; Matt, vii, 2. The shore. 3. 

Ci-ecks or inlets. 4. Harbours. 5. Waves or bil- 
lows. It nay be ranarked that almost all the 
figures of speech taken from tlic sea in Scripture, 
refer either to its power or its danger. The place 
** wliers two sias met'* (AcU nriL 41), may per- 
haps mean one where two currents, aiused by the 
ioterventioa of the iidand, met and product an 
eddy, whkji made it dedmUa at ooee to gnond the 
ship, 

Sea, Molten, in the olaoe of the laver of the 
tabemade, Solomon amsed a la^ to be east for a 

similar pur|H5se, which from it* size was called a 
sea. It was made partly or wholly of the brassi or 
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rather copper, which had been captured by iisx4 
tjx>m " Tibhath and Chun, cities of Iladareser kit;; 
of Zobah " (1 K. vii. 23-26; 1 Chr. xviif. 8% Its 
dimensiuti^ were as follows: — Height, 5 cubits j 
diameter, 10 cubits; circomferenoe, 30 cubits; 
thickness, 1 handbreadth ; and it is said f o h:tr« 
been capable of oontaining 2000, or aocorUui^ 
2 Chr. iv. 5, 3000 baths. Below the brim there 
was a double row of " knops," 10 (t. e. 5+5) in 
each cubit. These were probably a running bordcr 
or double fillet of tendiils, and fruits, said to b« 
gourds, of an oval shape. The hnm itself, or bp, 
was wrought " like the brhn of a cup, wita 
flowers of lilies," «, c. cun'dl outwards like a Llj 
or lotus flower. The laver stood on tv^Teoao)* 
tiine towards each qsaiter of <lie hasTma, aad aD 
I<K)kin^ outwanls. It was mutilate<J by Ahaz, by 
being i-emovcd from its basis of oxen and placed oo 
a stone base, and was finally bnhn up by the Assy- 
rians (2 K. xvi. 14, 17, XXV. 13). Jos.ej>hiii >avi 
tliat the form of the sea was htyntimhfrifal, aoi 
that it hdd 3000 batin; and ha dsawben tefis ns 
that the bath was equal to 72 Attic (etfTcu, or 1 
lUTfn^riis = 8 gallons 5*12 nints. The quettisa 
arises, whidt eeinrrad to the Jewish writav tfaoo- 
s<?lves, how the contents of the laver, as are 
given in the sacred text, are to be reconcikd with 
its diuensioiw. The Jewish writers aofipeeBd tl«k 
it had n sqri.ire hollow base for 3 cubits of it.s ii. ?ght. 
and 2 cubits of the circular form above. A m 
more prebaUe suggestion b thi^ of Thoniaa, k 
which Kell as^f ' ^. that it was of a bnlginz tom 
below, but contracted at the mouth to the iixxar 
ska* nanifld in I K. tji.23. 
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Baa, thd Salt. The usual, and perhaps tht^m(^« 
ancient, name, for the remarkable l^ke, which 
the Western world is now seneraily known as th^ 
Dead Sea.-^I. l.*It is found only, and but rarety, 
in the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 3 ; Num. xxxiv. 3, 
12; Deut. iii. 17), and in the Book of Jc#hia 
(iii. 16, xii. 3, zv. 3, 5, zviiL 19)« 2. Aoothff, 
and possibly a later name, is the Ska of toe 
Arabaji (A. V. *'aea of the plain"), which is 
found in Deut. ir. 49, aad 8 K. sr. 25 ; aad com- 
bined wHii the Anao^the aw of the Anbah, 
the salt sen" — in Dent. iii. 17 ; Josh. iii. h"!. Jii. 
3. In the prophets (Joel iL 20 ; Eaak. zlvii. IS; 
Zech. xIt. 8) it fs mentioBcd by the title of tmt 
East Sla. 4. In Ez. xlvii. 8, it is !•ty^^i, with- 
out previous refercno& THK SSA, and dtstingtitshai 
from «*the great sea^'-^ MadHanttMn fm. 
10). 5. It^ connexion with Sodom is ih-st sug- 
gested in the Bible in the book of 2 £sdras (v. 7) 
by the name **8odemltish sea." 0. In UK Tsl- 
modtcal IxX'ks it is called loth tie " S^ea cf Salt," 
and " Sea of iSodom." 7. Josephus, and before him 




SUn, and I^ooiiliadlnal Oictloa fbom Voftti to doatfe), «< th* Dkao Bsa, front Um ObMrn 
^MteMiD. D« S>nkr. 4**Tddcv and othcn, drawn ander ttaa 
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Diodorns Siculus, names it the Atptultic Lake. 
8. The name " Dead Sea " appears to have been 
first used in Greek by Pausanias (v. 7) and Galen 
(iT, 9), and in Latin (tnare mortman) hj Justin 
(sztL 3» f6)t or ntmr hy the oldar hiatortan, 
Trogua Pompeio!* (dr. B.C. 10), whoce work he 
epitomized. 9. The Arabic wune is Bahr LhU 
tha "Se* of Lot."— 11. L Um ao-callad Dsad 
Sea is the final recqttacle of the river Jordan, 
the lowest and largest of the three lakes which 
iDterrupC tli« rnah of ita downward eonM. It 
is the deepest portion of that very deep natnml 
fissure which runs like a furrow from the Gulf 
«f Akaba to the Tango of Lebanon, md from the 
range of Lebanon to the extreme north of S3rria. 
2. Viewed on the map, the lake is of an oblong 
fonn, of tolei-i^lj ngohr eoatoDr» intermptcd 
only by a large and long peninsula which pro- 
jects from the eastern shore, nenr its southern end, 
and TiitaaUy. divides the expanse of tin water 
into two portions, connected 07 a kog, narrow, 



and somewhat devioas, maaage. Its water sar&oe 
is from N. te S. as nearly as possible 40 g«ogn> 
phicnl, or 46 English miles laog. Its greatest 
width (some 3 miles S. of ilin Ji^y) Is about 9 
geogr. milea, or 10^ Eng. mUea. The ordinatr 
area of the npper portion is about 174 sqtuine 
geogr. miles ; of the channel 29 ; and of the lower 
portion, hereafter styled the lagoon," 46 ; is all 
about 250 square geographical miles. At its 
northern end the lake receives the strefun of the 
Joiidan : on ita Eastern nde the ZMa Jfa'fis (the 
ancient CallirrhoQ, and possibly the more ancient 
en-Eglaim), the Mmib (the Arnon of the Bible), 
and the BeHt-HemSd, On the South the Kwrihy 
or cl'Ahay ; and on the West that of Ain Jidy. 
These are probably all perennial, though variable, 
streams ; but, in addition, the beds of tJie torrenta 
which lead through the mountains East and West, 
and over the flat shelving plains on both North and 
South of the hdc^ show that in the winter a very 
large quantity of water must be potured Into it. 

3 H 2 
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There are ala> all along the western side a consid* 
emUe namber of springs, wfaieh appMr to run 

coctuuiallr, an ! all find their way into its wnter*. 
The lake has no visible outlet. 3. Excepting the 
Inrt cifeimiitaBee, nothing has yet been stated aboat 
the I\*j)>1 Sea that may not be stated of numermis 
other inland lakes. Th« dqirassion of its surtiice, 
iMweeer, and the depth which it attains bdow that 
»uifnce, com?)inpi:! with the al>s. nic of nny outl<>t, 
render it one of the nitK»t reniark;il>le spots ou tlic 
globe. According to the «>l»enations of Lieut. 
Lynch, the surface of the lake in May 1848 was 
1JI6'7 feet below the iet'el of the Mediterranean at 
JaiB^ and although we cannot absolutely tm 
the nmjmcy of tliat dirnetision, still there is reason 
to btiieve that it is not very fivr from the fact. 
The measurements of the depth of the lake taken 
by the 'same paity are probably more trustworthy. 
The uf^er portion is a perJiect basin, descending 
mpidly till it nttain.s at about one-thiiti of its 
length from Ute north end, a depth of 1808 feet. 
Immediately w«t of the upper »xtwniity of the 
peninsula, however, this deji'h dtvn-a-e:* sudJpiily 
to 336 feet, then to 114, and by the time the wist 
pdnt of the peninsob is rsecbed, to 18 feti. Beloir 
this the sotitherii jxirtioii is a mere lai^ooii of almost 
even bottom, votjing iu depth from I'i feet in the 
mlddla to 3 at the edges. 4. The lerel of tibe lake 
is liaMe to variatii'ii ari-i.nlin.; to the seas^iii of the 
year. Since it Lis no outlet, its level is a balance 
struck between the amoant of water pomred ittto H, 
and the amount ijiveii ofl'Iy - v t'-imi. If moie 
water is supplied than the »?vapoiatJou can on ty 
off, the lake will rise until the evaporating sm-face 
is So tnudi im reaM^ as to restore the balance. On 
the other hand, should the evaporation drive oil a 
hu^ qoantity than the supply, the lake will de- 
mvikI until the surftoo becomes so small as again to 
restoiti tittf bdnnce. The extreme differences in 
level resulting from tha^.' cause* have not yet been 
careAilly observe.!, fi. The chanc:? ''n level nece»- 
mriiy causes a change in the dimen^tiotu of ilw lake. 
This Will chieHy alfect the southern end. The 
shore of that part slopes up from the water with 
an extremely gradual incline. Over jhj Hat a bcich 
• very slight rise in the lake would send the water 
a coosidetuble >li>f.Lnce. Dr. AndetM>n, the geo- 
logist of the Ameiicau eijieditiou, conjectured that 
the water occasionally extended as much as 8 or 10 
miles south of its then position. On the peninsula, 
the acclivity of which is much greater tluin that of 
the southern ahoras ef the bgoon, and in the early 
part of the summer (June 'J), Irby and Mangles 
Mund the " high-water nmrk a mile distant m>m 
the water's edge." At the northern end tlie shore 
being steeper, Uie water-line probably remains tole- 
vably constant. The variation in breadth will not 
be »<» nuich. 0. Tlie mountains which form the 
walls of the great fissure in whose depths the lake 
is eootained, oontinne a nearly parallel course 
throughout its entire Ieii;:th. \'iewk'<l from the 
beach at the nortbex-n end of the lake — the only 
view widiin the teaeh of most travellers t here is 
little {x-rceptible diff<'iTni-«.' hetween tlie two ranges. 
Kach is equally bare and stem to the eye. 7. Of 
the eaatem m» but littb Is known* One tiBTeller 
in modern tim</s S^txen) hits succeeded in forcing 
his way along its whole length. Both Ihr. Robin- 
son fina Ain Jidy (i. 602), and LienL Mdyneaz 
(127) from the surface of the lake, record their im- 
presnon that the eastan mountains are much more 



lofty than the we»teni, and mnch moit braktn fay 
defts and ravines. In eolonr they ait bnmi, sr 

ffd, — a great contrast to the t^y and whitf : •■, 
of the western mountains. Both sides of the lUf, 
bowerer, are alike in the absenoe ef eegetsii*— 
nlmost entirely barren and 5Wirche<l. 8. S«etj«j*» 
joumey, just mentioned, was aa:oQ)pliiihed in IM**. 
He started hi January from the ford of the Jtste 
through the upper conn try, >iy Mlxitr, Attirrr. 
.and Uie ravine of the Wadt/ Mojib to the pLiiinsiiui ; 
returning immediately ailer by the lower lerd, at 
near the lake as it wns po«t?ible to go. He wn* r«- 
foot with but a single guide, lie represrau tu 
general atmetore of the mountains as limeftm, 
capped in many pkoes by basalt, and hann; at its 
loot a red ferroginous sandstone, which fomu tit? 
immediate margin of the lake. The rocks lie it s 
sucosnioQ of enormous terraces, npparently men 
vertical h ibnn than those on the west. 
streams of the M(^{b and ZSrka issue from portsk 
of dark red sandstone of romaotie bcao^, tbt i 
overhanging sides of whidi no njr <^ sua cnr i 
eiitei's. Palms are uuinerotis ; but except bear tbr 
streams, there is no v^tation. 9. One nm^ 
able Aetnre of the nwthem portien of the smmh 

hei^hta is a plateau which divides the iri--it::;;i:.v 
halfway up, apparentlj forming a gigantic lutdan- 
phoe in the dope, and atielehinf nort h wari b fleet 

the^V i iy Zi/r': i .^fa'tn. 10. The vt^teni ^h^:r- 
of th« lak« liave been more investigated than 
eastsB, although they OHUiot be anid to hattlm 
yet more than very jiailially eiploied. Two ti> 
veileni have passed over their entire length >-l)>f 
Sanlcy in Jannnrr 18ftt, frvm Norfh to SnA, 
Vot/age dnns la Syrie, S^c., l"***'^ : nnd Xirr^Hrt 
u/ a Joumc'j, &c., Loiidoo, IS^j and I'ooif i» 
Nov. 1655, iVoni South to Korth (v«egr.J<mmd. 
xxvi. 55). Others bare paxsed over ctttindenli? 
portions of it, and have recoitled observatMOS bocii 
with pen and pendL 11. The westtmi range pw- 
serves for the grentf r ]tn!l of its lenjrth a cour* 
luLfdly less i-eguLu liiaii tljc eastern. That it d«» 
not l^lpaar so regular when viewed from the oorth* 
western end of the lake is owing to the prrji^iiw. 
of a laAsa of tlie mountuiu eastwanl from toe iiof 
sufficiently far to shut out from view the rnnc^ t<< 
the south of it. It is Dr. Robinson's opinion tbt j 
the projection consists of the Jius ei Fei/Ukv^ ' 
and its " adjacent cliffs " only. Bot It seOBS pi^ 
boble that the projection really commences fbrtlicr | 
south, at the Sas Mermi, north of Ain Jidy. 12. I 
The aooonpanying woodcut represents the viev 
looking southwaid from the spring of Ain Jidy, s 
]ioint about 700 feet above the water. It is takm 
from a drawing by the accm^ate peneU nf Mr. Tip- 
ping, and arm a good idea of the ooune of ^ 
portiM of the western heights, and of their ordissfv 
character. 13. The portion actually repnsatrii 
in this view is described by 1^* Anderson as '*Ttij' 
ing from 1300 to 1900 ftet in height, boM sad 
.steep, admitting nowhere of the ascent or d«cect i 
of beasts of burden, and nraBtknblft only hue ani 
then to the most tofnpid dfmber.** 14. Fortkr 
hOuth the mountain-sides asMime n more abrupt uA 
savage aspect, and in the Wadif Zmetirah, uad tfill 
moreat AW e * th eandertlfand a l ea A apMi 
of rugged and repulsive, though at the some time , 
impressive, desoh ti o n ^ which porhaps cannot be a- 
csided anywhere on the ftee of the earth. lS.1be 
region which l;ns on th'- top of the westera Wsht* 
was piobably at one tiiue a wide table-land, 
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gmdunlly towaHs the high lands which fonn the 
central line of the country. It is now cut up by 
deep and dithcult ravines, seiMtrnted by «teep and 
inat■c€!^sibIe summits; but j>oilions of the table- 
lauds still remain in many places to testify to the 
original conformation. The material is a soft cre- 
taceous limestone. The surface is entirely desert, 
with no sign of cultivation. 16. Of the elevation 
of this region we hitlieiio possess but scanty ob- 
t>ciTations. Between AinJidy and Ain Terdbch the 
summit is a table-land 740 feet a\wve the lake. 
Further north, above Ain Terdbch, the summit of 
the }Mss is 1305-75 feet above the lake, within a 
low Itet tlie height of the plain between the Wady 
en-Nar and Goumran, which is given by Mr. Poole 
at 134(t feet. 17. A beach of varying width 
skirts the foot of the mountains on the westeni 
side. Above Ain Jtdy it consists mainly of the 
delt-ui of the torrents — fan-shaped Iwmks of dibris 
of all sizes, at a steep slope, spreading from the 
outlet of the torrent like those which L>ecome so 
familiar to travellfi-s, in Northern Italy for ex- 
ample, lu one or two places — as at the mouth of 
the Kidron and at A(n Terdbch — the l>each may be 
lOilO to 1400 yards wide, but luually it is much 
cai'rower, and oDen is reduced to alm^tst nothing 
by the advance of the headlands. For its m.njor 
jtart, as already remarkrd, it is imimssable. IMow 
Ain Jidy, however, a marked change occurs in the 
character of the beach. Alternating with the shingle, 
solid deposits of a new material, soil friable chalk, 
marl, and gypsum, with salt, begin to make their 
appearance. The width of the beach thus formed 
is considerably greater than that above Ain Jidy. 
From the liirket el-KhUlil to the wady south of 
Siibbch, a distance of six miles, it if fiom one to 



two miles wide, and is {lassable for the whole dis- 
tance. One feature of the beach is too characteristic 
to escape mention — the line of drittwood which 
encircles the lake, and marks the highest, or the 
oixlinaiy high, level of the water. 18. At the 
south-west comer of the lake, below where the 
wailys Zutceii'oh and Mahawcnt breakdown through 
the enclosing heights, the beach is encroached on by 
the salt mountain or ridge of Khnshm Usdum. 
This i-emai'kable object is hitherto but imperlin^tly 
known. It is a long level ridge or dyke, of several 
miles long. Its northern })ortion runs S.S.E. ; but 
after more than half its length it makes a sudden 
and decided bend to the right, and then runs S.W. 
It is from 300 to 400 feet in height, of inconsider- 
able width, consisting of a hotly of ciystallized rock- 
salt, more or less solid, covereil with a capping of 
chalky limestone and gypsum. The lower jxtrtion, 
the salt rock, rises abniptly (mxu the glossy plain 
at its eastern base, sloping back at nn angle of not 
more than 45**, often less. Between the noi1h end 
of K. Usdum and the lake is a mound covered with 
stones and bearing the name of um-Zoghal. It is 
about 60 feet in diameter and 10 or 1'2 high, evid- 
ently artiticial, and not improbably the remains of 
an ancient stnicture. 19. It follows from the fjirt 
that the lake occupies a portion of a longitudinal 
depression, that its northern aiid southern ends ai* 
not enclosed by highland, as its ea-st and west side* 
are. The door of the Ghor or Jonlan Valley has 
been already described. [PAl.tariSE.] 20. A small 
piece of Uuid lie< oft' the shore about h«ifw.iy between 
the entrance of the Jordan and the western Mde of 
the lake. It is nearly cireular in fomi. Its sides 
are sloping, and therefore ita sire varies with the 
heiglit of the water. When the writer went to it 
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in Si'pt. 1858, it was about 100 yards in diameter, 
10 or 12 feet out of the water, :uid ooanected with 
the khore by a narrow neck or isthmus of about 
100 yimh in length. 21. Beyond the island the 
north-western comer of the lake it bordered by a 
k>w plain, extending up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of Neby Musa, and south as far as Jtaa Feafi- 
khah. This pl«io mast be oouiderablr lower than 
One general 1^1 of the land north of tM lake, ance 
its appeainiu e implies tlmt it is often covpif^l with 
water. A similar plain (the Qhdr cl-Belkaf or 
&h6r Stitdftan) appears to axtat on tiM N.B. eoraer 
of the lak>.' betw. < ii thtj f'm1x>uchaie of the Jordan 
and the slopes of the moootains of Moab. 22. The 
southern «M is 1ik« th« northsniv a wide plain, and 
like it retains among the Anil'S the luime of El 
Qkor, It has been visited by but few traTellen. 
Th* phin la hoonded on th« w«it adc^ bdow the 
Kh^i'i)!' Usdum, by a tnict thickly studded with a 
confused mass of unimjwrtant emineuois, *' low 
oliffs and conical hills,'* of chalky Ind orated mai l. 
In hdght they vary fi om ?H) to 150 fe«t. In colour 
they arc brilliant white. 23. The waten of twu- 
thirds of tho Arabah drain northwards into the 
plain at the south of the lake, and thence into the 
lake itself. The UW^ ei Jdi) — the principul 
channel by which this vast foin^e i^t d) .charged 
on to the plain — is very large, "a hur;e cliaimcl," 
"not liu- iioui Iwif a mile wide," *' leaiiiig traccsi 
of an immen^ volume of water, rushing along with 
Tiolence, and covering^ th" wh<.!r> lireadth of the 
ralley." The body o! dcti itus discharged by such 
a river must be enomMMU, 34. Of the eastern 
ItounJiuy of the plain we fiosisess hardly any in- 
formation. We know, that it is foruii^i by the 
momitains of if oab, and we can just discern that, 
adjacent to the lake, they consist of sandstone, reil 
and yellow, with ooneloroeratc cootaiaing porphyry 
and granite. 25. Of the phiin itself hardly more is 
known than of its boundaries. Its greatest width 
from W. to E. is estimated at from 5 to 6 mites, 
while its length from the cave in the salt rooontain 
to the ranni of hei|^ on the south, appears to be 
aboot 8. i%ua tbo hroMlfh of the Qhdr seems to 
h- lure considerably less than it is anywhere north 
of the lake, or across the hike itself. That poi-t of 
itwhidi more irniMdiately adjoins the lake consists 
of two very di^titlct sections, divided by a lane 
runnij^ nearly N. and S. Of these the western is 
a Tegion of salt and barrennesa, bounded hf dte salt 
mnuntain of Kh'ishm Usdum. Near the lake it 
bears the name of e» SiMtah, i, e. the plain of salt 
n»d. 26. To this the eastern section of the phun 
is ati entire contrast. A dense thicket of rt-cd?, 
almost impen^raU^ divides it the Sabfut/i. 
Thiapask, the aspect of the hud flonpletely changes. 
It is a thick copm of shrubs similar to that around 
Jericho, and, like that* cleared here and there in 
patches where the Ohmoarln^ or Arnlw <^ the 
Ofior, rultivate their wheat anil durra, and set up 
their wittcbed villages. The variety of trees appears 
to be venuurlnUe. Here, as at Jendbo, the secret 
nf this ve^^etatifin is an abtindance of fresh water 
acting on a toil of extrtrme ridmesii. Tiiiit distiict, 
so well wooded and watered, is called the Oh6r es- 
&^h. Its width i.s less than that of the S<ihkiih. 
87. The eastern mouukuus wliich form the back- 
ground to this district of woodbind, are no less 
naked and nigged than those on the c])poiate side 
^the valley. They consist, according to the re- 
pMtB of SeelaiB, Pooler and Lpdi» of n redauid* 
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stone, with limestene aiborc it— tibe nndstme ia 
horizontal strata with vertical dcavage* Of thor 
height nothing is known, bat all trmvellers oooeor 
in estimating them as higher than those on tfe 
west, and as preserving a moct honsontal hae to 
the south. After passing froui the OMir ea<ft^ii 
to the north, n salt plain is encountenil res^mllmc 
the &i&biA, and like it overflowed bj tbe lake vbea 
high. 98. We haTO now arrired ad tiw penank 
which projects from tiio ea.storu shoiv a:ii fomu 
the north enclosure of the lagoon. Amoog Uk 
Arabs it appears to bear the nanee Oh&r ef Jb»- 
ra'iih and Uhdr el Lisdn. 29. Its entire kr:th 
from north to south is abont 10 geogr. miles—sni 
its breadth htm 5 to 8— Ihno^ these diiMwl»ai 
are subject to ^omc variation uL-corilintr to the t'nif 
of year. It appears to be formed cntu%ly of rcoeit 
aqueous depoeito, late or poet4iecti«ry, very sianlw* 
if lict i Irntical, with th'i«;e which face it on the 
wes>tem shore, and with the '* mounds'* which 
skirt the plains at the eooth and N.W. of ^ kka 
It cclnsi^t3 of a fi iable oirbonato of lime intetmiiti 
witii ik-Uid or sandy marU, and with frequent muaa 
of sulphate of Ihme (gypeom). The whole Is iO' 
pre-^iiatt'^J .stronirlv with snlphtir, and alw with 
Dkiit. At Hie uurtit it is worn into a abort ndge a: 
mane, with very steep ddes and serrated top. T<>> 
w.uds the south tho top widens into a tiMo-liad. 
A scanty growth of slirubs, so scanty as to be 
alnMSi iATMble^ ia found over the table-land. 30. 
There '-tii-? r:r> reason to iioul<t that this p. uin^ul* 
is the lemuimt of a bed of late aqueous strati wb: a 
were deposited at a period when the water of tie 
lake stood very much higher than it now do-js, \M 
which, since it attained its present kvel, and tku 
exposed them to the action of the winter torrenti, 
are pmdually Wing disintegnitjvJ an l carri<?ddo»n 
iulo the depths of the lake, it may Jiave been ii»- 
posited either by the general adioo of the Ukf. cr 
by the sjiecial action of a river, pe«sibly in the di« 
rectioQ of Wady Kerak. 31. The citniordinarT 
diffemoe between the depth of the two portions cf 
the lake — north and south of the peninsola — ku 
been already alluiled to. The former is a bovi, 
which at one place attains the depth of more than 
ISOO feet, while the average depth along its ass 
may be taken as not far short of 1000. On tte 
other hand the soutlicm portiim ia a flat plain, 
with the greater part of its area nearly lerd, s 
very few feet only below the surface. 32. Tta 
the circular portion below the peninsula, and a |cut 
of tiie channdf fonn a mve lagoon, entirely distinct 
and eepante from the basin; of tho take profit. 
This portion, ,ind the plain at the south a!> fa: as 
the rise or o&et at which the Arabah coouncnoes— 
a district in all of some 18 miles by 8— wsbM 
appear to have \ii-<-w left by the last gr^-at < hangp ia 
the form of the ground at a level not fisr beiov its 
present one. Mid consequently modi higher tka 
the I'ottom of the lake itself". But sunouaJed c-^ 
it is on three sides by highlands, the vatm ^ 
whidi have no other outlet, it has become thtddb 
into which those waters discharge thems^Ivtj^ It 
is difficult to speak with confidence on any ot tae 
gK>logicBl i^atores of the lahc^ hi Ae absoxt ef 
rep<?rts by aimptent obs<>iTers. But th*" th?«'T 
that the iagoon was lowered by a receat ciidCsi^r 
and overflowed, aeema directly contraiy to tiie na- 
tund inference from the fact that such lari:e fcntrfDU 
discbarge themselves into that spot. Si, Tbr water 
of tha Ut ia not ]■§ nmattaUa than in 
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fcntuios. Its mi"*t f>])vi()'!s i^H uTi.irlf y is it* great 
weight. Its cpecitic graritj has ba^a tound to be 
M nnxb t» 19*38; UmI to ny, a gallon ef it 
would weigh <^ vri l .'J llis. instonJ of 10 Ibe., the 
wdghi of dist4ll«tji water. Watei* so hearj must 
not 00I7 1w ntnaoly boojnnit, Imt niHt poHcas 
jr. out iitfrtia. Its huoyarn y is a rr>nimnTi thcma of 
icmaik by the trarcllen who liavc been upwn it or 
in it. i>r. fiobimoa ** could ucrer swim before, 
either in fresh or ^.'.1t '.vnter," yet here he "could 
ait, staod, lie, or swim without «iit1iculty" (B.S. i. 
506). 34. SonradiforitslKioyitccy. Of iU weight 
T 1 inertia the American ^•xp^^litioD bad also prac- 
tiuil expcriencp. In the g:ile in which the paxty 
were caught oi[ tli. r first day m the lake, between 
the mouth of the Joitlnn aii«l Ain fcifJuih, " it 
seemed as if the bows of the boats wbjc cncountei- 
ing the sledge-baromers of the Titans." At ordinary 
times then- is nothing remarkable in the action of 
the s.url;icc of the lake, its waves ri^e and fall, 
.ind surf beats on tba ihore, just like the ocean. 
;;.">. Ono or two phenomena of the surface may be 
nieiitionitl. Many of the old travellers, and some 
moilem ones, mention that the turbid yellow stream 
of the Jordan is distinguishable for a long distance 
in the lake. The haze or mist which perpetually 
broois over the water has been already intntioned. 
It is the remilt of the prodimoui eraporatioa. 
36. The remukaUc weight d mi water 11 dm to 
the very large quantity of mineral salts whioli it 
hotda in aolution. From the analysis of th* U. i>. 
cspeMon It appean tiwt «aeh gawn of tha water, 

Wfi^hiri^j 12} llrs., contains nearly 3J Hi*. (Z-'MiV, 
of matter io solution— an immense quantity wheu 
we TMoUeet that learwater, weighing lOf ib^. per 
V 1 , i . iitjiiri^ Ir-i than ^ a lb. Of this .'J^ lU. 
nearly 1 ib. is common salt (chloride of sodium) ; 
about S Iba. diloHdo of nngiwaiiiiny and \m than 
} a lb. chloride of calcium (or luurinte of lim>\ . 
The most unusual ingredient is bromide of mague- 
•imn, which aiata in trtdf oittaetdinary quantity. 
C7. Tlie sources of the c-mponenta of the water 
may be named generally withoat diffieolty. The 
lime and magnesia proceed fron the ddmnitie lime- 
stone of the stirrounding mountains ; from the gyp- 
sum which exitta on the aborcs, nearly pure, in 
large qoantitiM; and flon tiio carbonate of lime 
siTiA carbonate of magnesia found rn xSi" jx'ninsula 
and elsewhere. The chluiiile of Mxliuni is supplied 
from Khcahm Utdum, and the copioos brine springs 
on iKith shores. Balls of nearly pure sulphur (pro- 
bably the deposit of some sulphurous stieaiu) are 
found in the ni^bonrhood of the lake, on the pen* 
insula, on the western beach and the noi th-westoi-n 
heights, and on the plain 6. of Juidio. Man- 
ganese, iron, and alumina hare been found on the 
peninsula, nn i the other constituents arethe prrxluct 
vi' the numerous mineral ^rings which sunrouuU 
the lake, and the washlngia af the aqneous deposits 
on the sh'^i '*^, which are gradually restoring to the 
lake the j^dLi tliey received from it agus bock when 
coTCTcd by its waters. The strength of thflN in- 
grctlients is heighteno«J by the continual evapora- 
tion. JiS, It haji bc<;n long 8up)>oi>cd that no life 
wliatever existed in the Uke. But recent facts 
ahow that some inferior organizations can and do 
find a home even in these salt and acrid waters. 
The Cabinet d'Hist. Natnrelte at Paris contains a 
fiaa spedmen of a coral called Stylopftora pigtUlatOt 
wUch ia itatad to hare been brought from the lake 
in 1837 hj thtUai^. da I'fiiadopiar, and hactffaijr 
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app«arnnce of b;»vin'; b^-en a resilient tinMo. and not 
an ancient or foreign specimen. £hraibei*g disco* 
▼ered 11 arncies of Pol^atter, 2 ofPoljfthalamlao, 
nrA 5 of Pnytolithariae, in mud aiid water brought 
home by Lepsius. The copious phosphorescenoe 
mentioaod br Lyadi ia alao a token of th« egriatowe 
of life in the watei-s. The ducks v n liv ri_' ) v 
Poole must surely have been in search ot M>m« lurm 
of life, dther animal or vegftabla. 39. The atatc- 
ments of ancient travellers and geographers to the 
effect that no hviag cr^ture could exist en the 
shores of the Like, or bird fly aeroM its suriaoek an 
aniply disprove^l by later tmv»>l!ers. Tlie cane 
brakes of Ain FtshJtaht and other springs on 
the margin of the lake, harbour Klipt, parlrkl^, 
ducks, nightingales, and other birds, as well as 
frogs; hawks, doves, and hares ai-e found along 
the shore, and the thickets of /afy contain 
" innumerable birds." 40. Of the temperature of 
the water more observations are necessary before 
any inferences can be drawn. Lynch states that 
a stratum at ITahr. is almost invariat>lr 
found at 10 filtiioma below the surface. Between 
Wady ZSrka and Am Terdbeh the temp, at 
snrftoe was 76°, giadnaUy d«cr»ising to 62^ at 
1044 fi. deep, with (be oxeeption just named. At 
ut)u': limes, and in the lagmn, the temp, ranged 
irom 82"^ to 90^ ^° to iO<^ balow that of 

the air. 41. Nor doea tiMraajipflar to b» anything 
inimical to life in the atmosphere of the bike or its 
ihoresy except what naturallj pix>ceed» from the 
great boat of tiio dinato. Tm OktUBirMi and 
Jiaf/uwUh Arabs, who inhabit the southern and 
western sides and the peninsuk, ore docribed m 
a poor alvntad laoa; bat tiua ia caaily accounted 
for by the heat and relaxing nature of the climate, 
and by thair meagre way of life, without in- 
ftning anything specially aawlioleaoBM in the 
exhal.itions of tlic lake. 42. Of the Bot.any of 
the Dead Sea little or nothing can be said. Dr. 
Hoolwr, in bia povtka of tlw artlda PAKSsnme, 
h;is spoken of the vegetation of the OhSr in general, 
and of that o{ Am Jidy and the M.W. shore of the 
lake in particular. Beyond these, Uia only parte 
nf the lake which he explored, nothing accurate is 
kno^-n. A few plants are named by Seetzen as 
inhabiting the Oh6r e9-&i/(sA and the peninaola. 
43. Of the Zoology of the shores, it is hardly too 
much to say that nothing is known. The birds and 
aninuds mentioned by Lynch and luibuison hava 
been already named, but tlj : i i irate identifica- 
tion must await the visit ot a traveller versed in 
natural history. 44. The affMarance of the lake 
does not lullii the idea conveyed 1>y its ]Hipular 
name. "The L)ead boa," viys a recent traveller, 
" did not strike me with that aense of desolation 
and dreariu^s which I supi>ose it oUi;)it. I thought 
it a pretty, smiling lake — u nice ripple on iti sur- 
face." Sadaan, in a lengthened and unusually en> 
thusiastip pessajye extols the beauties of the view 
from the delta at the mouth of the Waiy Mojib, 
and the advantages of that situation for a permanent 
residence. 45. The truth lies, as usual, some- 
where between these two extremes. Go the one 
hand the lake cert.ainly is not a gloomy, deadly, 
smoking, guU; In this reqpaet it dooi not at all 
fulfil Uie promiso of ite name. At annHae and 
sunset the scene must be a.stoni<;hing1y t>cautiful. 
Erary ona who baa been in tha West of Scotland 
knewa what cstnmdlnarf pktnres ara lonwtiniaa 
teenminorad in the aea-water locha whin thij U* 
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unruffled in tiie cnlm of mr\j xuwwag or of nuuet, 
Tha reflexioiis from the homm of the Dtmd 8m tan 

said to surpass those, as far as the hues of the 
mountains which eDcirck it, when lit op the 
gorgeous rising and Wttio^ suns of Srria, surpass in 
britliancjr and richness tlio^e of the hills :iround 
Loch Fyiit and J<och Gojle. But ou the other 
hand, toere ii eomcthlni: In lh« prertlcnt aCerilltf 
and the <lry, burat, look of the shores, the over- 
powering heat, the oocauonal smell of sulphur, tlie 
dreary Mlt nuurih at tiw aoniheni cod, and the 
I'liiii^e of den l driftwood round the margin, which 
must go iar to excuse the title which so numy ages 
liare altadied to fhe take^ and whidi «« may be 
sure it will never In. It ? i s r.rt aj>}R'ar 

probable that the couditiou or iu>pect of tiw lake iu 
biUiol tiDMS wia mleriallj diffiwent from what it 
i<i nt piTs^nt. Other parts of Syria may have dete- 
riorated iu climate and appearance owing to the 
destruction of the wood which onee oorered them, 
but then* nri^ no tmces eitii' r nf the auciout exiit- 
ence of \vofi»i iu the uoiglilH-ialiood of tiie lake, or 
of anything which would account for \ts destruction 
supposing it to have e.xisteii. When Mnchaerus atid 
Cidlinhue weie iiiluLited, and wheu the plain of 
Jflicho was occupied with the crowded population 
necessary for the cultivation of it^ UiUain-t^ardens, 
vinejraids, sugar-plan t a t ions, and p^ilm-grov&i, tlicre 
may have b«n n littlt more life on the shores. 
But this can never have mateniilly affw te^l the 
lake. 47. The connexion between this siii^rular lalce 
and the Biblical history is very sli;^ht. In the to- 
pngrnphir;il i K^oids of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Jo«ihua, It forms one among the landmark's of 
the boundarici of the whole country as well as 
of the inferior divisions of Judah and Benjamin. 
Aa a landmark it is once named in what appears to 
be a quotation from a lost work of the pi-ophet 
Jonah (2 K* sir. itself apparently a remi- 
nlfoeooe of tho oU Mosdo statement (Num. xxxir. 
8, 1 2). Besides this the name occurs once or twice 
in the iniageiy of the Piopbeta. In tfa« New Tea- 
tameat thero » not even an atlinlon to it. There 
is, however, one passage in which the "Salt Sea" 
is mentioned in a diflierent noanner to any of those 
already quoted, yit., as baring been in the time of 
Abmliaui the Vale of Sirldim (Gen. liv. 3i. 48. 
>tow the evidence of tlie i^pot is suiiicient to show 
that no materid change bsa taken pbioe io the 
upper anil deeper portion of the hike for a perirni 
very long anterior to the time of Abraham. In the 
lower pwtlon— Iho lagoon and the plain below it — 
if any change has o<x-ui red, it ajtpcus to have Vxvn 
ratiier one of i-eciamation tlian of submersion — the 
gradtial silting up of tho district by the torrents 
which discharge their contents into it. Owinj; to 
the gentie slope of tiie plain, teniponuy tluctuations 
in the level of the lake would otTect this portion 
very ronterially ; and it is quit- iM iwable to Klievc 
that a few wet wintei-s folio vvcii by cold summeis, 
wouM raise the level of the lake sufficiently to lay 
the whole of the district ^outh of the lajjoon under 
water, and convert it for tiic time into a part of the 
** Stit Sea." Such «n exceptional state of things 
the writer of the words in (len xiv. H may have 
witnessed aud place*! on reajrd. -ii'. ihis is lueicly 
Mlated as a possible expbination ; and it assumes the 
Vale of Siddim to have been the plain at the south 
end of the lake, for which there is no evidence. 
But it seems to the writer moie natural to believe 
that the author of thi« note on a dociunent which 



SEAL 

even in hia time was probably of great antiqoity, 
believod that die present bute eomtred « distner 

which in historic tiines had been {<eniianeiit iv i .- 
bitable dry land. Such was the implicit Wlirf «: 
the whole modem world->witfi the eowfititHi p«r- 
hajx of Reland — till within less than half a cectiirr. 
At the same time it must not be overlooked UMt 
the p.issac;e in question ia the only one in the whole 
Bible — Old Testament, A}>ocn-j)ha. or New T^«ta- 
ment — to countenance the notion that the citie* m 
the plain were sobmerfedt n nokioR wUeh the 
pr^'nt v-riter has endeavourc<l e1«'"^vV, ^r^e [SlDDUl; 
SOOOM ; ZoarJ to show does not dat« earlier than 
the Christian era. 90. The writer has tfaeitake 
atfeni])teil to prove that the belief which prompted 
the statements just quoted from modern writm, 
Tiz. that the Deed Sea was formed by the caiaK 
tix)phe which overthrew the " Cities of the Pliin " 
— ^is II mere assumption. It is not only unsap- 
ported by Scripture, but is directly in the teeHi 
the evidence of the ctound itself. Of the ^tuatioo 
of ti)aei« cities we only know tiiat, being in the 
** Pkin of the Joidan," they mart have been to 
the north of the lake. Of tlie oata^trnphe whi * 
destroyed them, we only know that it m deaentigd 
as a shower of ignited sulphur descending fiv<m the 
skies. Its d.atc is uncertain, bat we shall Ik* faSe 
in placing it within the limit of 20UU years i^eiijre 
Christ. The destruction of Sodom and GotDorraii 
may have been by volcanic action, but tt may be 
safely asseiletJ tltat no tr.aces ot Jt have yet bea 
diMOVwad, and that, whatever it was, it ctt Iwe 
had no connexion with that far raster and far more 
ancient event which opened the great Talley of the 
Jordan and the Dead See, and at eomo sotwcqoest 
time cut it off from communication with the 
Seal by forcing up between them the tract of the 
Wnd;/ Ambah. 

SenL The importance attadied to seala in tim 
East is s<) great that without one no document i« 
regarded as authentic. The u»< of some method 
of sealing is obvioasly, therefore, of remote anti* 
quity. Among sndi nechods nnd in Egypt at a 
very early jH»riod were engmved stones, p:eji«d 
through their length and hung by a string er 
chain tnm tiie arm or neck, or Mt hi thtgi lor 
tile lin^ei'. The most ancient foitn used for tli;« 
pui'pose was the scarabaeus, formed of piecnms ce 
commen atone, or ievcn of Une pottery or porcrfsii, 
(•n the flat side of which the iascriplinn or d.-v'\> 
was engraved. Cyliodo's of stone or potteij bear- 
ing devlon were deo naed « dgneCaL Bntinnyiy 
cai^s the .seal consisted of a lumpof clay, impressed 
with the seal and attached to the document, whether 
of papymi or other material, by strii^ The nse 
of clay in sealing is uoticed in the BooV i.f .lob 
(xxxviii. 14), and the signet-ring as an ordinary pait 
of a man's equipment in the case of Jndah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 18\ wiio probably, liko many mrr^nrj 
Ai'iibs, wore it suspended by a string Uom hi- r:A£ 
or arm (Cant. viii. 6). The ring or the sail m »a 
emblem of authority both in Kgypt, in Per-ia, snd 
elsewhere, is mentioned in the casos of Phaiuoh with 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), of Ahab (t K. xxi. 8;, «f 
Ahasnerus (Ksth. iii. 10, I'J, viii. L'l. of Darius 
(I>.ui. vi. 1 7 ; aUo 1 JIacc. vi. 15), and ai.ui evidence 
of a covenant in Jer. zxxii. 10, 54 ; Neh. ix. 38, 
X. 1 ; Hag. ii. 23. Its geoeml importance is de> 
noted by the mctAphorical use of tlie word, Rer, 
v. 1, ix. 4. Engraved signets were in use utms 
the Uehrewi in eeriy times, as ia eridoit an thade> 
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jrriptioD of the hijh-priest's brc'.'u-!}il.\t<', Kx. Txviii. 
1 1, Ju, zxxix. 6, aad the work ot the engmver m 
ft dUtioct wapatSaa k nMntiooed in fioctnt. 

XTVviii. 27. 

8e ba (pi. Selduii : A. V. iucuncctly i«ndered 
Sabhaxs)! bead* the lict of the Kons of Cuah. The 
list of the fions of Oiish s*^m<s to iudicate the po«i- 
tioii of the Cu.shitc luvtion or country Svba. Nira- 
ixtdt who ia tneatJonod at the of the list, 

rulcii nt Bret in Babylonin, and apparently aft«r- 
waixl^ in A»yria : of the names enumerated be- 
tween Sebi and Nimrod^ it is highly probable tlutt 
some belong to Arabia. We tlioa imjconjectare a 
curve of Ciuhite settlemeots, one extremity of which 
is to be placed in Babylonia, the other, if prolonged 
tar Miough iu aixordauoe with the mention of tlie 
African Cosh, in Ethiopia. The more euict position 
of Sebn will be later discussed. Besides the mention 
of beha ia the lilt of the Mot of Cush (Gen. x, 7 ; 
1 Chr. i. 9), there wre bnt three, or, as edue 1»oU, 
f(i;ir notices of tlie nation Ts. Itxii. 10 ; Is. shii. H, 
xlv. 14). The doubtful uotioe ia in Lsekicl, in a 
difficnlt pwmge : "and with men of the nraltitude 
of Ailiiin [wok-] brought drunkards [but the Kori 
reads * people of Sela 'J from the wikleniess, which 
pot hmodctf upeo thehr hande.tDd bemrtifat erowm 
upon tlieir heads" (xxiii. 42'. The first clivis^- 
would aeem to £iTour the idea that a natioa is 
ment, bul the leiiihii; of dia text if nthar snp- 
))orted by what follows the luciitioii of th'- 
"dmokanik." Theae poieages seem to show (if 
w« omit th« kit) that Seba wai a nation of Africa, 
bordering on or included in Cush, iiii<l in S jIumon'K 
time independent and of political impurtaiice. We 
are thue able to oonjcetaia the poallkm of Saha. 
No ancient Ethiopian kinj^doin of impoi-t;ince couM 
have excluded the island of Meroe, and therefore 
this one of SokoMB** thne aaj be identified with 
that whioJi must hare answi in the period of wpak- 
ueawi aud division of ii^pt that followed the Empire, 
and have laid the b^s of that power tliat made 
Sfl£B£K, or Saboco, able to conquer Fu'vpt, and 
fomid the Ethiopian dynasty which rul«id that 
floimtiyae well as Ethiopia. Josephus says that 
Sabrt was the !itici»?nt name of the Kthiopijui is-land 
and city of Mcroo, but he writes Sebn, iu tii£ nulice 
of the Moodkian settlements, Sabos. The isLmd of 
Meroe lay betwwi the Astaboras, thf Athara, the 
most northern tnbutuy of the Nile, ami the As- 
tapus, tlw Bahr el<Azrak or "Blue Kivtr." the 
eastern of its two great confluents ; it is also de- 
scribed as bounded br the Astaboras, the Astiipus, 
flud the AstaaobaK, til' l itt r two unifini: to form 
the Blue River, but thu is «>sfientially the same 
thing. It was in the time of the kingdom rich nnd 
productive. The chief city was Mero^, wnich was 
fin oiacle of Jnpiter AmnMMi. The remain* of the 
city MeroS have not been identified with cer- 
Liintv. 

Btbat £ilo»Tii.l 

MftMll. One of the eix dtiM of Judah whkh 

wei-p fiituutol in the Mi'Pyir (*♦ wilderness"), that 
is the tract bordering oa the Dead Sta(Joeh, xr. 61). 
Ita poettioD is not faiowD. 

Saeheul'aa. 1. Siiechaniaii 2 (1 Esd. viii. 
2{>).— S. Shecua^iah 3 (1 Esd. viii. 32). 

it'dhlL A place mentioned enoe only (I Snm. 
xix. 22;, ap|>:irently as lying on the route b».'l\v..rn 
Srtui » irsidence, Uibeah, and Bainah (liamathoim 
Zonhim), that of Suuiiel. It was ootorioni for 
** tlM pwt wen" («r ntlMr ciateni) which it eoif 



I tninctl. Assumin:; thai Saul stalled ironi (iibcali 
i^Tukil cl'Fal), tiwl thiit Ncby SamwU !> Kamnh, 
then Bii- Xeballa (the well of Neballa). allied by 
a modem traveller to contain a larpe pit, would be 
in a suiuiblc position for the great well of Sechu. 

Bccut'dos was a Thesnlonian who went with 
the Apostle Paul fi-om Corinth as tar as Asi.i, on 
his return to Jerusalem from his thud iniMionary 
tour (see Acts sx. 4). 

Soded'ai. 1. The father of Maosciah (Biir. i. I ). 
nnd apparently identicil with the false piophet iu 
Jer. ixix. 2l» 22..^ 2edddab» king of Judah 
(Biir. i. 8). 

Seer. [Prophet]. 

Se'gnb. 1. The youngest son of Hiel the Br- 
thelite, who rebuilt Jericho (1 K. xri. 34).^— S. Sou 
of Hewoo (I Chr. ii. 21, 2*->). 

Seir, Motint We have both "land of Seir" 
(Gen. xxxii. 3» xxxri. 30), and *« Jloont ijcir " (Gen. 
xir. 6y. L The orifhud mfflM of the noantaln 
ri'lLTt' t iicniiinc; along the east sid*" of the valley ot* 
Ambab, from the Dead Sea to the Elaoitic Gulf. 
The nnne may either have been derired from Seir 
tho Horite, who npi^-ais to have been the chief of 
the aboriginal inhabitants (Gen. xxxri, 20), or, 
what is perhaps more pirobtble« fIrMn the rough 
asiiort of the whole country. The name Gebata, 
or Gebalene, was applied to tikis province by Jose- 
phus, and also by Ensebias and Jerome. The 
northern section of Mount Seir, as far ns Petifl, i$ 
still called JebAl, the Arabic §asm of Gebal. The 
Vottnt Sehr of the Bible aitaoded nwii ftHher 
south tlinn the modeni province, as is i«howTi by 
the words of Deut. ii. l*^. it had the Araboh on 
the west (ren. 1 aiid 8) ; it extended as fiir south 
as the head of tlie Gulf of Akabah fver. 8 ^ its 
eastern border ran along tlie base of the mouiitiiii 
range whm the pktcaa cf Anbte bcigins. Its 
nortlicm border iit not so accurately determined. 
The laud of iiiiael, as described by Joshua, extended 
frcm ** the Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir, 
even unto Baal Gad" (Josh. xi. 17). As no part 
of Edom was given to Israel, Mount Hnlat: must 
have been upon its northern border. Now there is a 
line of " naketi" (halak signified naked") white 
hilln or ctlitr* which runs across the great valley about 
eight miles south of the Dead Sea, forming the divi- 
sion between the Arabah proper an-l thi- detp Ghor 
north ol" it. The view of thes<- cliils, f rom the shore 
of the Dead Sea, is very striking. They appear aa 
a line of hills shuttiii«: in the valley, and extendiug 
up to the mountains of Seir. The impi-ession left 
by them on the mind of the writer was that this iit 
the veiy " Mount Halak tliat goeth up to Seir." 
2. An entirely different place from the foregoing; 
one of the L-uidmarks on the north boundaij of Uic 
t«ritory of Jodah (Josh. xr. 10 only). It laj 
WMtwird of Kirjnth-jearim, and between it aiM 
Beth-shemesh. If Kttrid cl Knob be the tormer, 
and AuhtHeau the latter of these two, then Mount 
Seir cannot finl to be tie ridge which lies between 
the Wady Aly and the Wadj Ghvrah. flow tlie 
name of Seir came to be placed so Aur to the north 
of the main seats of the 9iMVm we hare no imbb> 
of ktiowintr. TVrh«]>s. like otiier nauit-* occurrii^ 
in the tribe of Benjamin, it is a monument of an 
inenrrien by the Edomites which hao escaped record. 
But it is moie probable that it derivp.! its n.ime 
fiom some pcculiailty in the form or npiwamnce ot 
the spot. 

M'Mlk The ptaee to which Ehod fled after bin 
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murder of ILglon f.Iu.:l£j. iii. 2fi, 27). It w.x'; in | 
"Mount Kphraim " (-'7;, a mitinuition, pejhajw, 
of the same w(x>letl shag^jy hills (such seems to 
the siiiiiificatioii of Scirand Sctrath) whuh .strcUhiii 
eveu so far south as to enter the teirilorv ol' Judaii 
(Josh. XT. 10). It kailiHiMrto CMfsd obMmtioD 
in modern times. 

Se'U aiiJ Selah, '2 K. liv. 7 ; Is. xvi. 1 : ren- 
dered "the rock" in the A. V.. m JuOg. i. 36, 
2 Chr. xzr. 12, Obad. .S. Probably th« atj later 
known as Petra, the ruins of whidi are fowul about 
two liays' journey N. of tlie top of the gulf nf 
Akaba, uad three or four S. from Jericho. 1% was 
in the midifc of Mount Seir, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Ilor, and therefore Edomite territory, 
takeu by Amagiah, and called JarmxElh In the 
«nd of tho fbiDth entnry B.e. it appenrs at the 
h'^id-quartfi-s of tho Naljiitheanji, who siuft>s.sfully 
resisted the attacks of Antigonus. About 70 B.C. 
P«tn appaars aa the raddanea of tin Arab ptincM 
namrnl Areti't. It was Ly Trajan redncfd to sub- 
jection to the iicHium empire. The city Petra lay, 
though at a high lofd, in a hollow ahat in 1^ 
tnountain-cliffs, and appioachpil only by n nanow 
ravine thronph which, aud across Uw city's site, the 
liver win i . 

8«Ia-Ham-Mahlekoth (i.^. "the clifT of is. 
capos" or " oi dirisioas"). A rock or clill in the 
wudanMW of Mioa, tin oeHii of oao of those r«- 

mnrkftble cwnpes which are so frequent in tliu 
h.!.tory of haul's pursuit of David (I Sam. xxiii. 
28 . No identification hits yet been suggested. 

Belah. This woi'd, which is only f<)un<l in the 
poetical books of the Old Tcstamont, occurs Mjventy- 
one times in the PiMlnxs, and thrc-<- times in Habak- 
kuk. In sixteen Paalms it is found onoe, in iiO^n 
twice, in seven three times, and in one four timev— ^ 
always at the end of a verse, except in Ps. Iv. 19 
[20]» Ivii. 3 [4], and Uab. iii. 3, 9, where it is in 
the nUddle, though at the cod of a dense. All the 
Psalms in which it occurs, except eleven (iii. vii. 
xzir. xzxii. xiviii. 1. Jxxxii. Izuiii. Ixxxvii. Ixxxix. 
cxliii.), have also the musical direction, "to the 
Chief Musician " (comp. also Hah. iii, 19); and in 
these exceptions we find the worda mkmdr (A. V. 
'*Ptalin"X SUffiaion, or HMdul, whioh aofli- 
ciently iudicat*' that they wore int«'niiod for music. 
Besides these, in the titl» of the Psalms in which 
Selab occurs, we meet with the muncal term Ala. 
moth (xlri,), Altaschith (Ivii. Hi. Ixxr.), Gittith 
(Ixxxi. Ixxxir.), MahalatJi Leannoth (IxxxTiii.), 
Michtam (Ivii. lix. Ix.), Keginah (hn.), Neginoth 
(iv. liv. Iv. Ixvii. Ixsvi, ; conij>. Hah. iii, 19 , and 
Shushau<ednth (Ix.) ; and on tim association alone 
might Ik- fl>rnu^l a strong presumption that, like 
the<^, Selali itself is a term which had a meaning 
iu the musical aomendaturfe of the Hebrews. What 
that ncMiiog may have been is now a matter of 
pure conjecture. In by far flip ^^cnter number 
of instances the Targum renders the word by " for 
cvt r, " " for ever and ever." In Ps. xlix. 13 [14^ 
it has " for the world to come ; " in Ps. xxxii. 5 [g] 
** for the lift everlasting; " and in Ps. cil. 5 [t)], 
" continually." This interpretation, which is the 
one adopted by the majority of Rabbinical writers, 
is purely traditional, and based upon no etymology 
whatever. It is followed by AquiU, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Jerome, and the Peshito S>jxi»c in some 
iiMlaiicca. That this rendering is manifestly inap> 
propriate in some passagc^i. as for instance I's. xxi. 
^ [3J, xxzii. 4, luxi. 7 [8], and Hab. iii.. 3, and 



snp<?rflnpus in ©there, as Ps. .xliv. S [i*], Ixsxiv. 4 
[')], Ixixix. 4 [5], was poinUxi out louj^ sjiice by 
.\ben Kzra. In the P9alm« the uniform reoderiog at 
the LXX. is Sid'^aXfUi. Tho Vnlgale omits it en- 
tirely. Thu rendering Sidi^aX^ of the LXX. aod 
other translators is in every way as traditional as 
that of the Targum ** for ever," and has no founda- 
tion in any known etymolo^. With regard to the 
meaning of tidu^oXfia itself there is great doubt. 
Jerome enomeratca the various opinions whi^ have 
been held upon ^ subject ; that diaptaima deaoiA 
a changi? of nictn?, a ctssiitiun of the Spint'? in- 
fluence, or the beginning of another sense. Others, 
he says, regard it asindicatbgndiAnnoeef rhythm, 
and the silence of some kind of music in th^ ih< 'r. 
On the whole, the rendering Std^uA^ z«ther io- 
enasee tho Affieolty, ftr it does ut vpgmr t» he 
the true meaning of Selah,and its own si^^ificatioo 
is obscui-e. Leaving the Versions and the Fathers, 
we oeme to the RMbinied writen^ the majority 
of whom follow the Tarpim nnd (Itt 4fictum U 
ii, Elieier in i«od«ing Selah "Ibr Cfw." Eoi 
Aben Em (on Bk IU. 3) ihowed that ha aaaw 
passa::;e^ this rendering wns inappropri.ite, an i ^i- 
pressed his own opinion that iischsh wus a w u;d u 
e ro phaais, naed to give' weight and impoTtancc to 
what was said, and to indituto it* truth. Kiin^lu 
explained it as a musical teiin, &igiiifyiiig a 2',t.inag 
or elevating the voice. Among modem writoe 
there iis the .^nme diversity of opinion. G<>»:iii'» 
derives iielali li om stildh, to su>j*nd. lu aciord- 
ance with his derivation, he inteipreti Selah to 
mean cither, •*susj>eud the voicf," that i,-, '•V 
silent," a hint to the siogers j or " rai.'-c, elevate in 
stringed inatrvmanti.'* In dther c^^- he regards it 
as denoting n pause m the song, whidh was fiiU 
up by au iaterlude played by the choir of LevilM. 
Ewald arrives at subsUuDtially the same result by s 
diderent procera. He r^ards the phrast ** Hlggakw, 
Selah." in Pe. ix. 16 [17], as the fuU form, sigoi- 
fying " mouG, strike up I " — an itidi<^ijon thai tie 
voices of the choir were to cease while the utftf»- 
ments atone eame fa. Hengstcnberg foUowi C ese ni m , 
De Wette, and others, in the i-endcritij; p>r.jsc I \<z% 
reiers it to the oonteutt of the psalm, aod under* 
stands it of the dknee of the marie in erilv to givt 
room for quiet reflection. If tliis weit? th-- cj«, 
Selah at the end of a psalm would be superHooos. 
The mxM maami^ of p<at$« or mi is wriTod stiy 
Fiiist. Davidson say* : — " The word denotes eino' 
lion or oeoeiU, Le. kmd, clear. The muirc whieh 
commonly accompanied the ringing was soft and 
flx'ble. In cases where it was to burst in mi.-? 
strongly during the silence of the song, Seiah was 
the rign. At the end of a thm or strophe, wImts 
it commonly stands, th^ m'>sic may have readily 
been stiougest and loudest, Augu*U thought a 
wa.1 an exdamaUon, like halUlujah ! and the sme 
view was t;\ken by the late Prof. Le*;, wlio cLiv^ 
it among the interjections, aod reodei^ it prang! 
l^yond the fact that Selah is a mosknl tann, we 
know absolutely nothing about it,t«l«M mtinlf 
iu the dtuk o-s to it^ meamug. 

Bel'od. One of the sons of Nadab, « d w c e nd wt 
of Jemhmed (1 Chr. ii. 30). 

Selemi'a. One of the five men ** readj t» writ! 
swiftly," whom IMraa vaa commanded to tike 
(2 FM. xiv. 24}, 

Selemi'iA. Sreumtah 1 (1 BmI. ix. 34). 

Selaaoi'a. near the mouth of the Orontes 
practically the seaport of Aaiiiocu, The a£.tanGe 
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l>etween th<? two towns was iniks. We 

are expressly toid lhat iit. I'aul, m coiujuny wiUi 
Baniabas, sailed from Seleacta at the b^iming of 
hh ili-st missionary nreai't (Acts jciii. 4) ; and it is 
ulnifftt terUUD that ho laiidwi tliorc on hi* ietuni 
from it {sir. 26). This strong fortress and oonrcn- 
ient Maport was constructed by the first Seleocus, 
aud here he was buried. It retained ita importance 
in Roman times, and in St. Pauls day it had the , 
privikgea of a firce dtj. Thtt moaiiia an on- 
merons. 

Selea'eu IV. (Fhllopator), *<king of Asia" 
(2 Maoc iii. S), that of the proviooes iadudad 
in tlw 8j7va nooarchy, aoooraing to the title 
claimed by tlic St'leucidae, even when tht'v lirul lo»t 
their footing in Asia Minor (oomp* 1 Maoc. viii, 6* 
ki. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32), was IIm im and ane c Mwr 
of Antiochos tlie On-at. lie took part in the di»> 
astroQt taattk of Magnesia {bjo. 190), and three 
yaiitaaflarwanlii, on thedeath of Itia father, atoeaded 
the thixmi'. He \v;vs munlere<l, aAer a ra-^n of! 
tarelra jean (b.c. 175), by Hellodorua, one of his | 
own w a H bn (Dun. si. 20). Hte aon Denelifaa 1. 1 
(Soter), whom ho hnd sent, while still a boy, as ; 
hostage to Kome, after a series of romantic ad- 
venttuvs, gained the crown in 162 B.C. (1 Mace. 
Tii. 1 ; 2 Mace. xir. 1). The general policy of 
beleucus towards the Jews, like that of his father 
(2 Maee. iii. 2, 9), was eenciyatmrT, and he under- 
took a li*rge sluire of the expenses of the Tptnple-spr- 
Tioe (2 Maoc iii. 3* 6). On one oocetioo, bj the false 
TepreNntatiaaBof SiuMBt a Jewteheffioer [SilK»i 3], 
he was inducc-v! tr* make an attempt to carry away 
the treasures deposited in tlie Tennik^ by means vt' 
the eeme Heliodorus who mmdered h5m. The at- 
tcnnpt s-irn^Ilr t"i;!i"' l. h'lt it docs not appear tK;it 
he oila wiitdi showed my resentment against the 
Jews (2 Macs. ir. 5^ 6). 

Sem. Sm-At the patriarch (Luke iii. 36). 

Semachi'ah. One of the sons of Shcmaiah 9 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Sem'eL 1. Shiuei U (1 Es^. h. 33).^8. 
Shimei 16 (Gsth. zi. 2). —3. The 6ither of 
>lRttathiae hi the gONakgy of Jens Christ (Luke 
iii. '^*-\ I 

Semel'liai. Shimskai ( 1 Esd. ii. 16,17, 25, 30 ). j 

Sem'is. ShimBI 13 (1 Esd. is. 23). 

Semitic LangTiag«B. [Shemitio Lanocages.] \ 

Sea'aah. The '* children of Semuih " are cnume- 
nlcd amoDgst the people of Israel " who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zernhbibel (Ezr. 
ii. 35; Neh. vii. 38). in Neh. iii. 3, the name is 
given with tiw article, has-Senaah. The names in 
th^se ]hU arc mostly theee of towns; but Senaah 
does not occur elsewhere in the Bible as attached to 
n town. The Magdal-Senna, or great Senna" of 
Eusebius and Jerome, seven miles N. of Jericho 
(" uSenna*^ however, is not inappropriate in posi- 
tioti. Berthean suggests that Senaah represents not 
a ainde fiaoe hot a diatrici ; but there ie nothiag to 
corrobonde this. 

Ben'eh. The name of one of the two i^olnt<>d 
rochi whidi stood in the " pawnge of Midunash " 
(1 Sam. idr. 4). It was we eoathoii one of the 
two (vcr. r>), and Uie ncnrest to Geba. The n. me 
in Hebrew means a " tbcHrn," or thom-bush. 
Joeephoi nentkMii that the last encempmeot of 
Titu-s's army was at a spot " which in the Jews' 
tougue is called the rallej " or perhaps the (daio 
«ef thbnw, near tea TilLtftadled Gabathnottld," 
l.««GilNath«f SaaL 
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Sen'ir. This name occurs twice in the A . V., 
viz. 1 Chr. V. 23, and Ex. xxvii. 5 ; but it siiouid 
be found in two other passages, in each of which the 
Hebrew word is exactly similar to the above, viz. 
Deut. iii. Q, and Cant. iv. 8. In these it apjicai-;^ 
in the A. V. as Shenir. It is the Amorite name 
for the mountain in the north of Palestine which 
the Hebrews called Hejimon, and the Phoenicians 
SiKiON; or perhaps it was rather the name for a 
portion of the mountnio than the whole. Abulfcda 
reports that the part of Anti- Lebanon north of 
Damascus ~ that usually denominated Jebel esh 
Sfturky, "the £aet Moantaia wia in his day 
called Senir. 

Sennaoh'erib was the son and successor of 
SaigOD. Uis name in the oirigiQal is read as J^m- 
ahki4tibt whid) is rniderstood to mean, ** Sin (or 
the Moon) increases hiotliers : " an indication that 
he waa Aoi the fin^hom of his fisther. We know 
little or MtldDf of Seimacherlh dminf Me fttherV 
lifitimc. From his name, and from a circum- 
stance related bj Foljliistor, we may gather thai 
he wae not tin ddeek eon, and net the heir to the 
crown till the year before hi-^ father's di\ath, 
Sennacherib mounted the throne B.C. 702. Ills 
first eflhrts were dhreded to eroskiti^ the revolt of 
Bahylnnia, which he invnijcl with a large array. 
Mei'odach-Boladan ventured on a battle, but was 
defeated and driven from the ooontry. In his 
thinl year rii.C. 700) hi-* tnrni'd nnns towards 
the west, chastised Stdon, took Uibute from Tvre, 
AradoB, and the other Pboenidan dtie^ as well as 
from Edom and A'ihdo<l, besiefjed and capttir'^l 
Aiw^lon, made war on ii^pt, which was still de- 
pendent OB Ethiopia, , took Liboah and Lachishen 
the Eg}-ptuin frontier, nnd, having probably con- 
cluded a convention with bis chief enemy, tinatly 
roardied apdast Hezekiab, king of Judeh. It was 
at this time that " Sennacherib came up ncninst 
all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them " 
(2 K. xyiii. 13). There can be no doubt that the 
record which he hiis left of his cam{mign against 
"Uiskiah" in his third year, is the war with 
Hezekiah so briefly touched in the four Tenwe ef 
this chapter (vers. 13-16). In the foil n wine: year 
(U.C. 699), Stimadierib invaded Babylonia tor tlie 
Mcond time. It was perhaps in this same year that 
Sennacherib made his second pjpe<lition into Pales- 
tine. Ilezekiuh had again revolted, and claimed 
the protection of Egypt. Instead, therefore, of be- 
sieging Jerusalem, the Assyrian king marched past 
it to UiC Egyptian frontier, attacked once moi-e 
Lachish and Lilma, but apparently failed to take 
them, sent messengers from the fiairnier to HeaekUih 
(2 K. zvlii. 17), and on their return without his 
«]l>mi.s.sion wrote him a threatening letter (2 K. 
xix. 14). Tirhaka was hastening to the aid of the 
Egyptians when an event occurred whidi rdleved 
both Egjrpt and Judaea from their danger. In one 
night the Assyrians ket, eitlier hy a pesiilence or 
by some more awfol manlftefaftioii of mvfaie power, 
1 •''o.OOO men 1 The camp immediately broke up— - 
the lung lied. SettPacherib reached his capital in 
safety, and wae not deterred, by the terrible db> 
aster which had Ijefallen l.i- i\:in , f; nrn engapng 
in other wan, though he seenu thenceforward to 
haf«carefolly avoided Pdatine. la Ue fifth year 
he led an exj«.lition info Amenia and Media ; after 
which, from lus sixth to his eighth Tear, he was 
eog^ydhiwaiawithSnaianaandBabyioaia. From 
thie point hli aanila M at. Samadierih reigoed 
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twentv-two T«trs. The dMe of his accossioD is 
Ijxej iy Uie (Ja.uoii of Ptolemy to B.C. 702, the fiint 
year of Belibos or Elibus. Th« date of his death in 
marked in the i>;ime (document by the acctssion of 
AsaiidaQuii (tlsar-HaJdou; to the tiironc of Babylon 
in u.C. 680. The tnouument« are in exact coa- 
fonnity with these dates, for the 22nd year of 
.Sc'iiiiiuiijferib lias beta found upou tlicm, while they 
]iare not furnished any notice of a later year. It 
in impossible to reconcile these dates with the 
chronology of Hezekiah's reign, accoitling to the 
uatnlMrs of the present Hebrew tc.vt. Sennacherib 
was one of the most magnifioent of the AasjtiMn 
kings. He seems to have been the fintt who filed 
the seat of government permanently at Niueveli, 
which he ourefully repaind and adonial with 
splendid baildings. His gmlMt wnk is Hhe grand 
jiolacc nt Kovunjik. He also tMt>ctc<l mcaumoiiLs 
in distant couutriec. Of the dmtJa of iSmnacherib 
DoUiiug i> known faejond th» Mef rtatement of 
Scriptui-e, that " as he was woi-shipping in tlie 
bouM of ^itsroch his ^xl, Adramm^lech and Slut* 
i«Kr kit MM mote iim «itk the tmwi, and 
eacaped iQto the knd «f AnMok" (2 K. xiz. 87 ; 
U, isrrJL 381 

len'oilk Fkoperly HaMcooali, with the d«f. 
article. A Beojamite, tlio father of JuJah, who 
\v-;is second orer the city ailter the I'etum (rota 
Bubylon (Neh. ti. 9). 

Se'orim. Tlv. chi. f of the fourth of the twenty- 
four courses of priests instituted by Darkl (1 dir. 
xxir. 8X 

Se'phar. It is written, nftrr the enumiMiitlon of 
Uie sous of Joktao, " and their dwelling was from 
If cdiB tt thM goesl onto Sepbir, « novnt of the 

ewt" (f5™. X. 'AO). The immigratinn of the Jok- 
taoites was ptubably fium west to east, and they 
Aoeopiod the south-we^item portion of the pedostda. 
Tile uudoubted identilications of Arabian places 
and tribes with their Joktanite originals are iu- 
oludad witliiu these limits, anl pobt to Sephar as 
the eastern boundary. There npj^T^ to be little 
doubt that the ancient seajwrt town calki,! Dhafiiri 
or Zafari, and Dhattr or Zafi&r, without the in- 
flerional termination, rpprcsents the Biblical site or 
tiibtitct. All tiic t^videijce is clearly ia favour ot 
this site being that of tlie Sephar of the Bible, and 
the identification ha^ nccorJini^ly l^^n t^nfrallv nr- 
ct'pttid by uitics. More accuratolr. it nj>peai"s to 
pi'eser\'e the name mentioned in < L^>, and to 

be in the di>trict anciently so named. It is situate 
■on tlie oaast, in the province of Hadramiiwt, and 
near to tiie district which adjoins that province on 
the cast, called Esh-Shihr. jij. Fresnel j;ives almost 
all that is known of the pi^esent ctateof this old ^ile 
in hit Lett res stir VHist. dm Jrata atant I'lsla- 
mipne. Zaiir, he tells us, pronounced by the 
modem inhabitants " Isior," is now the name of a 
series of villages situate some of them on the shore, 
and iome doie to the shore, of the Indian Ocean, 
between If irMt and BAs-Sdjir, extending a distance 
of two days' joiu-u^ , or 17 or 18 hours, from east 
to west. Prooeediug in thia direction, those near 
the shore are nioned Tdlnb, Ed-Dahdreez, El- 
Belced, ICl-Hiifch, Saldhah, and Awkad. The first 
four are on the soarthore, and the last two at a 
nnall distanee fimn it El-Bdeed, otherwiM called 
Harkam, U. in M. Frosnel's f^pinion, the ancient 
y^&r. It if on a small peninsula lying between 
the ocean and a bay, and the port b en the land 
aide of the town. Tht cbirical writan nantfoo 
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Snpphar TrK»tropolis or Saphar, in long. 88'', hu 
14'^ according to I'tol., the cnpitnl of the .Sap- 
pharitae, placed by Ptol. near the Homeritae ; bat 
their acvounta are obacnia^ and probably fnan 

hearsay. 

Baph'arad. A name which occur* in Obai. 
ver. 20 only, its situifbon has always been a 
matter of uncertainty, and cannot even now t« 
said to be .-settled. (1.) The reading of the LXX^ 
imt 'L^paSa, is probably a roois ooujcctore, thooch 
it may point to a modified form of tlit name in tte 
then original, viz. Sepharath. (2.) The leading of 
the Vul^Ate, Bog»ru$, wai adc^itad by Jeraoae fstm 
hie Jewish instructor. Weha^nomeaiii of IbMWo 
ing to which Bosporu.s Jerome's teacher alluded — 
the Cimmerian or the Xbracian. The Taixeia 
Jonedutn and the Bediite-Syriar, and fnsm that 
the modem Jews, interpret ^^>]lKara^^ Sja.a 
(Ispamia and Ispooia). (Ji.) Others iiare •ap- 
gested tiie identity of Sepkarad with Sipphan ia 
Mesopotamia, but that is more probably JSepha>« 
VAUL (4.) The name has perluips beeu di^ooremi 
in the eandfenn Penien imeriirtkNia of jWthi r 
n>i},tuin and I>cJti8titn ; and also in a list of Astabc 
nations given by Nicbohr. in the latter it ooom 
brtween Ka Ta Pa TtJK (Cappododa) and 1^ CKA 
(Ionia"). Do Sacy wa> the lii-st to proy^^sj? thr 
ideuiitication of this with Scpharad, and subst* 
quently it WM Mggcdtad by Lamn that S Fi Kk D 
was identical with Sardis, the audent capital a 
Lydia. (6.) Ewald considers that Sepliajiul has a 
oonoalon with Zerephath in the preMdin^; Ttne; 
and .stie£:esL> that the true reading is ScphjuTun. aid 
that it is to be found in a place three houn iiwm 
Akka, i.«. donbtlcai the modem *Omtr. 
(6.) Michaelis, among other conjectures, inreniotitij 
suggests that the " SmrtaDS " of 1 Mace 15 art 
aocarately «' Sephanditet.'' 

Sephaxva'im is mentioned by Sennacherib in kis 
letter to Uezekiah as a city whoi>e king had heea 
unaide to veriet the Aeqrrians ('2 K. xix. 13; 
Is. xxxvii. 13 ; comp. 2 K. xviiL 34\ It i--< coupled 
with Hena and Ava, or Ivah, which were towns oc 
the Euphntee abore Babylon. Again, it is mo- 
tioned, in 2 K. ivii. 21, whi-ir it i> a;;ala joicd 
with Ava, and siIm> wiUi L utliali mid Babylo*. 
These indications nre enough to justify us in ideali* 
fying the place with the famous town of S;j.;t\n. 
on tiie Euphrates above Babylon, whidi wa» neir 
the site of the modem Moaiib. Hm dnai fmm 
indicates that tlierf were two Sippai-as, ooe eo 
either wdo of the river. Berosus called Sippan. 
" a dty of the sun ;" and in the inscriptioos it 
In-jirs the same title, being called Tsipar Ala 
Shatiias, or " bippam of the Sun"— the Min be^ 
the chief olgeet of warafaip then (eomp. S £. 

Sephela. The Greek form of the andent weid 
has-SIUfeldli, the native name for the southern 
division of the low- lying flat district which inter- 
venes between the centoil hi^lands of tte B(dy 
I.and ond the Mediteiranean, the other and northern 
portion of which was toown as ;SiiAB09r. The 
name ocean throughout the topogmphicBl recorfi 
of Joshua, the historical works, and th-? tof*^ 
graphical passages in the Prophets; always with the 
article prefixed, and alwaya dcnotin; tlie cok 
region (Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, xi. 2, 16 a, 
xii.8, XV. 33; Judg. i. 9; 1 K. x. 27; 1 Chr. 
nvii. 28; 3 Chr.i. 15, ii. 37, ivri. 10, xxviii. 18; 
Jer. xfiL xadi, 44^ suuL.lS ; Obad. 19 { ZedL 
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Tii. 7). la each of these passages, liowever, the 
word ii troital in the A. y. not ns a proper mme, 

analogous to (he Ccsmp^hjna, the Woldst the Corse, 
but «■ a mere appellative, oud roidered " the vale, ' 
the valley * the pMn," "the low Dlaiu," and 

" the low cnuTiti y." The tinniL- Shefelan is retained 
in the old versioQSt even those of the SamaritaD£, 
and KaUi JoMph en Chnmkiti (pralMbly aa late as 

th»' ntli ifiitury A.n.). It was actunllr in 11,^ 
down to the 5th oenturf. No detinite itmiU arc 
mentioned to the Shefelah, nor is it probable that 
thpTf wore nny. Iti thf list of Jo-Iui.t (xr. 33-47) 
It contains 4vi " cities," as well as the hamleta and 
temporary rilkfea dependent on them. Of these, 
tis f:\T M otir knowledge avails us, the most northern 
WAS Eisron, the most southern Oaza, and the most 
Wdtarn Kezlb (about 7 mUei K JV.W. of Hebron). A 
large nnml-ii»r of these townn, however, were situated 
not in Uw plain, nor even on the western slopes ot 
tlie central mountains, but in the mountaina them- 
selves. Tile Shefelah was, and is, one of the most 
produttivti regions in tiie Holy Land. It w«» in 
nncieiit times the com-fieU of Syria, and as 
such the cniistniit sulj'-ct of tvarfhre betweon 
Philistiucs arni Israelites, and the refuge of llic 
latter wb n the harvests in the centml country 
were ruined by drought (2 K. viii. 1-31. Rut it 
Wiui also, from its erenn^, and from ii^ situation 
on the road between Egypt and Assyiia, exposed 
to oontiuiial vjeibi from foa-igii armie.s, visits 
whtch at last led to the de^tructiou of tJie Isj-riclite 

kir; ;:I^:-r. 

Soptnagint. The cntises which produced thie 
Tendon, the number uml names of the translators, 
the that's at which different portions were tnins- 
ItUed, are all uncertain. It appears at the present 
dnjr in fbur principal editions. 1. Biblhi Poly- 
glottal Complutensis, a.d. 1514-1517. 2. The 
Aldine Edition, Venice, A-D. 15ia. 3. The Kmnan 
BditioB, edited under Siitos V., AJ>. 1587. 
4. Faerfmilo E<lition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
by H. H. fiober, a.d. 1816. 1, 2. The texts of 
(1) and (2) were probaUy ftrmed by collation 
of 8«?ver:il ^^SS. 3. The Rnman edition (3) is 
printed from the reneiable Codex Vaticamu. A 
tnimerlpt of the Oodez yatleanus, prepared by 
rnnlinrJ Mai, wasLitely publislied at Uome, by Vei- 
celloni. It is much to be regretted that this edition 
ia not H> aeenrate «e to preehide the necessity of 
cnnsnlting the MS. t. The Facsimile Edition, by 
Mr. Baber, is printed with types made after the 
form of the Ictlen in the Cbdbr JteranAwMM.^ 
Jfan^acriptt. The various readings j^i vcn by Holmes 
and Parsons enable us to judge, in some measure, of 
the character of the sereral MSS. and of the degree 
of their accordance with the Hebrew text. They 
are distinguished thua by Holmes: the moial by 
RMnn nnmenis, the canh$ by Anbie figmm 
Among them may be specially noted, with their 

S^bable dates and estimates of ralue aa given by 
oinc* in Ua Fraftet to the Ptetiteaeh 



1. CorrusiAsufl. Brit. Mas. (fragments) 
IL Vaticaxus. XaX. Library, Bom* 

111. AixxAnMmnu. Brit. lloa. . . . 

yiX. AMBiKMURra. Atnbraa. Lib.. Milan. 
1. Conuauavai BlM.in|k.fhiria . . 
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... ■ Slnllltlcn^ an ondal MS., Is sanpoard by 

llsdMiodorf 10 be as aiickat at Ood FaUoune 01.). 
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16. Medlceas. .Mei) I.aurrnHanLib..Florenco 11 
19. ChiglanuK. bimiUr to Coroplut. Text and 

IM. 118 10 

25. Honachiensls. Mnnicb^ ..... lu 
b^. VatScanns. (nnm. X.). Vat Ub., ilnillar 

to 73 _ 13 

St. O Insftoensis * la 

€1. li<x]|i'i«nus. Laud. 30, notae opUmae . . 12 
(ii. I'iiri<iensis(ll). Imperial UbiaiJ, . .10 or 11 

72. Venetus. Maximi faciendos. . . » . 13 

75. Oxonlenfcte. (Univ. ColL) ..... M 

84. VatJcanus (1901), opt!mae notne ... 11 

I Ferrariensis. These two agree . . • | U 

I0«! ) Vaticaaos (330) ) Similar toCioniptTiL ( 14 
1X8. jfttiiiaBsla. lnqp.Lih.i CI'exl.Bi^M). ^13 

The texts of these MSS. differ conriderably from 
each other, and consequently dift'cr in various dep-eea 
irom the ilibrew original. The fulluwiiig ai% the 
results of a oompnrijion of the i-endings in the firsil 
ch.ipters of E.xotlus: — 1, S< veiTil of the' MSS. 
agree well with the liebrevv ; othei-s difler very 
much. 2. The cUef variance from the Hebrew £1 
in the addition or omission of words and clauses, 
a. Taking the Roman text as the basis, there are 
found 80 places (a) where some of the MSS. dilRsr 
from the Roman text, either by addition or omi^- 
sion, tn agreement vith the Hebrew ; 26 places {fi) 
where diHeit^nces of the same kind are not in agr9t* 
ment icMh the Hebrew. There i^i therefore a large 
balance against the Ronuui text, in point of accord- 
ance with the Hebrew. 4. Those MSS. which hare 
the largest nomber of differences of daes (a) have 
the smallest nnniber of class (fi). There ia evid^ 
eiitly some strong rea.son lor this close accordance 
with the Hebrew in these MSS, But whenoe these 
varieties of textf Was the Verrion at Urtii more 
in accordance with the Hebrew, as in (72) and 
(59), and did it afterwards degeoeiate into the less 
accorate state of the Cbdex ITatlcanos ? Or wsa 
the Version at first less accurate, like the Vatican 
text, and afterwards broiubt, by critical labours^ 
into tile more aoeamte wrm w the MSS. which 
stind highest in the .sc.ile? History sujiplies t}i*> 
answer. Jerome speatu of two copies, one older 
and less aoenimte, iroiv^, fragments of whidt 
are believed to be ivpresenteil by the .«;till extant, 
remains of the old lAtin Vei'sion ; the other more 
faithflil to the Hcbtcw, which be teolc as the basis 
of his own r."w iMin Vei'sion. lu another j)laco 
he speaks of the corruption of the ancient trnosU- 
tion, and the great variety of cq>ies need in dif> 
ferent countries. Ori^en, finding great discordaoco 
in the several copies of the LXX., laid this version 
skle by ride with tilt other Ano translations of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachns ; and, takimf 
tlu-ir accordance xcith each other as the test of 
their agreement vith the Hebrew^ marked the copy 
of the LXX. with an <Aelos where he found' 
superfluous words and supplieti tlie delicicocies of 
the LXX. by word* taken from tlie otlier versions, 
with an custcri^c, •, prehaed. Krom lln > 
learn that tbi* work ot Origeu was uilled rfrpavka, 
the fiXwffAd BtUe, But tliis was only the earlier 
and the •^ir.-^Ilpr portion of Orijjeti's labours: he 
rested not nil h- lia 1 acquired the knowledge of 
Hebrew, and comjareJ tlie .Septuagint directly with 
the Hebrew cojtiei. Euscbius thus descritei the 
labours whicli led to the greater work, the Hexapla y 
the last clause of the pa.<^e i^fera to the Tclrapla : 
** So eanfol wasOri^'a inrestigatioa of the saore*^ 
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oiacles, that he leanit ihe Hebrew tongue, aud 
nude hinudf maater of flic original Scriptures re- 

f-eived anion^ the Jews, in the Hebrew kf tors ; 
aud reviewed the veraioos of the other interpreters 
«l tbe Saend SeripCnNa, Mdv the LXX. ; and 
Jisi^vcrcd some translations vrurjing from llie wtll- 
kaowD rerriooB of Aquila, SjmmachuB, and Tlieo- 
dotioQ, whk:h ho aaudked out and brought to 
£rDin tlit'ir lunp concealment in neglect<?d comers ; 
.... and in im H«2apk, after the four principal 
venkna of the Psalms, added a tiflh, y«a, a sixth 
and seventh translation, stating thnt one of tliesc 
was found in a cask at Jeridio, in tl;e time of An- 
toniniUy aoa of Sevenu: and bringing thcM all 
into one view, and dividint; them in (-filumns, over 
against one iinoiher, together witU the Hebrew text, 
he left to us the worlc called Hexapla ; having ar- 
ranged s^jsUTitt ly, in the Tdraph, the rei-sioiis of 
Aquila, Synimacbus, and Theodotion, together with 
tbo Tenaon of the Seventj." From Jerome we 
learn that in the Hempla the Hebrew text was 
placed in one oolomil In Hebrew letters, in the next 
colamn in Gredc letten. The fate of this labohous 
woik is tmknown. It was brot^ht from Tjie and 
Ud up m the Library at Caeaarea, and there pro- 
bably perished by the flames, a.d. 653. One copy, 
however, bad been made bj FlanphUcw and Ea- 
mMos, cf the eolttnra eontainiitg tlie wrrtc led tot 
i f the S*-ptiia;:it)t, witli OritTk-n's a</<7-i*:s and (Aeli, 
and the letters den o ting from which of the other 
ti«iiihlon eMh addition ma taken. Tbta eepj k 
probably the ancestor of those Codices which now 
apimoGb moat neariy to the Hebnw, and are en- 
tiUed Hexaplar, To thcM nain aouma of oor ei« 
isting MSS. niu>t bo added the i-eoensions of tlie 
Septuagint mentioned by Jerome and others, viz. 
thoee orLnciaD of Antiodk and Hesychius of Egypt, 
not long aft^'r the time of Ori;ren. Each of flu-.-e 
had a wide range : that of Lucian in the Chmx^hea 
from Constantinople to Antiocfa ; diaf of HeeydiiQa 
in Alexandria and Epyjit ; wliile the Chinches lying 
between these two regions used the Hezaplor text 
flopiod yif EnaeUns and Pamphiltia.W. HimBT 
or TifK Vr.RStON. — The ancient tPxt, called Kotvi}, 
wiiich was current before the time of Origen, whence 
came it ? 1. This version was highly esteemed by 
\\e Hfllenistic Jews l>efore the comiiii; of Christ. 
An annual i°e>tival ^va^ held sit Alexandria iu re- 
naembrance of tl>3 completion of the work. The 
manno- in which it is quoted hy the writei-s of the 
New Testament pruvei ihnX, it Iwd been long in 
fcneral nae. It was found wlierever tiw Greek 
language prevailed, or the Jews were scatter«'<l. 
To the wide dispet^ion of this version we niav 
ascribe in gi^at measure that fenend peisuision 
which prex-ailed over the whole liast of tlie near 
approach of the Redeemer. 2. Not leaa wide was 
the influence of the Septuagint in the spnad of the 
Gospel. Many of those Jews who were n<^<^mbk\i 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, i i oui Ai^A 
Minor, from Africa, from Crete and Rome, used 
the(3reek language ; from Antioch and Alexandria 
in Hm But, to Rmm and Maasltia in the West, the 
voice fif the Go6}>el sounded forth in Onek. For a 
kmg period the Septuagint was the Old Testament 
of tiie fiur larger part of the Chriitian Church. Let 
ng now tjy to asoend towards the source. Can we 
iind any clear, united, consistent testimony to the 
origin of tfco Se|)t n agi nt ? (1 ) Where and (i) when 
was it made? and (3) by whom? and ("4} whence 
the title ? (1) The only point in which all agree 
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is that Alexandria was the birthpUcs of the Version . 
(2) ThtYenloa waainido,«ratkaal ooauneaoed. 

in the time of the earlier Ptolemies, in the first half 
of the tiiird century B.C. (3) By vJtom teas if 
mddltf — Tho following are some of the tiaditioQ? 
current amon?r the Fathws: — Irfnaens Hib. iii. c 
24) relates that Ptolemy Lagi, wishing to adorn lu^ 
Aleomdrian Library with the writings of all oataons. 
requested from the Jews of Jerusiilcm n < ^r^^ - ^- - 
sion of their Scriptures; that they ixui i 
elden wdl skilled in the Scriptures and m lata: 
kngui^es ; that the kin? separated ihem fr^ m c*^ 
another^ and bade them ail traB&kte tiie s-^verai 
books. When they came together before Ptolemy 
aud showed their versions, Gfxl w:us glorified, for 
thcy all agreed exactly, from beginning to end, ia 
every phi-ase and word, so that all mm may know 
tJi>tt the Scriptttres arc trar>.sitted by the iHSpin- 
titjn of GckI, Epiphaniiis Jiays that tJie traodatcn 
were divided into pairs, in 36 cells each pair bei^ 
providcil with two scribes; and that 36 veniOBs 
agreeing in every point, weie produced, by tkg y^. 
of i\s Holy Spirii. But Jerome b<^y throv- 
a^ide tlie whole story of the oella and tbo iaspn- 
tioD, and refers to the rdbtlon of Aiistaaia, er 
Aristeas, and to Josophus, the former l-eing fol- 
lowed by the latter. Thia (so called) letter ei 
Aristeas to his brt)tii«r FlnloerataR ia still csteiL 
It gives a splendid account of the oripn of tin 
Septuagint ; of the embassy and praeata sent ttr 
King Ptolemy to the high-priest at JennalcM, 
tlie advice of Demetrius I'halcreus, his likrmiax,, 
50 talent* of gold and 50 talents of silver, &c ; 
the Jewish staves whom ho set free, paying ^md- 
i-ansom liimself ; the l?lter of the king : tiie answv 
of tiie high'priest; the choosing of six interpmss 
from eaA of the twelve tribni, and tfaeir anaef : 
the copy of the T-nw, in letters of gold ; tlidr arrini 
at Alexandria ou the anniversary of the kings no- 
tory over Antigonns ; A* ftaet prepared fir As 
seventj--t wo, which continued for teven days; tb' 
questions proposed to each of the interpreters ia 
ton, wKh the answcn of each; ihdr todglag If 
the .<>»'a-shoi-e ; and the accompli^hmeut of titfir 
work in se\'enty-two days, by conference and cow- 
jMrAoK. Tins ia the story wUeh probably gave t» 
this version the tith' r,f the? Septuagint. A simpler 
account, and probably more genuine, is that giva 
by AriaUbnlns (2nd oentary b.c.). For bef<« 
l)einctrius Phalereus a tnmslation had been m» '. 
by others, of the iiistoiy of the Hebrews' p i: 
forth out of Egypt, and of all that happen t?i • 
thfTT!. nnd nf the ronqTti^-t of the land, and ot th; 
\1M ition of the whoie i-aw. But the entire \jr*a>- 
i I 1 n of aw whole Law was made bitiM tine sf 
the kiiii; mmed PhilaJelphus, a man of p^er 
zeal, under the direction of Demetrius PhalcitBs. 
The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus the Soe cf 
Simrh makf^ mention of " the Law itaelf, the Pro- 
{>hets, and the rest of the books," having ueen 
tnnslat^ from the HchMW into aaother tciDgae. 
The letter of Aristeas was received as genuine a«i 
tiTie lor many centuries. The general bdief ef 
scholars now is, that it was the work of 9cmt 
Alexandrian Jew^, whether with the tkjjeA ef 
hanciug the dignity of his Law, or the credit efds 
Greek version, or for the meaner porpoae of gain. 
But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis of fwi i>r Iw 
fiction ; on three points of his story tbeiv is as 
material ditfei'encc of opinion, and they .ore cao- 
finned by the study ef the Venioo itself Tk 
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Vmlon wa* mii^ «t Alnandria. 3. It was begun | 

in the time of the c.irlior Ptnlcniii s. :iU>ul '28vi u.c. \ 

3. The law (i. «. the FeoUtench; alone was tnuas- 
lated at fint. But trbom was the Veimn 
made? As Ilody justly remarks, " it is of little 
moment wliether it was made at the command of I 
ihe king or ^pontaneomlj hj tlM J«wi; but ft ia a 
question of great inijx>rtanc« whether the Hebrew ' 
copy of Um Law, and the interpreters (as I'scudo- 
AriitCM and Ml fellowm rdate), were auiniiMMd | 
from Jerusalem, ninl sent by th<? high-prie«t to 
Alexandria." On thin question no testimooj can be 
<o condoiivB as tiie vrHmot of tbe Venion itself, 
which bears iijion its, fioe the inaiks of imjvrftvt 
knowledge of Hebrew, and exhibits the t'mim aud 
pluiMi of the Uaoedooie Gnek prmlent in Alex- 
nndria, with a plentiful sprinkling ( f Egyptian 
words. The question as to the moving cause which 
gafa birth to the Version is one which cannot be so 
decisively answeretl either by internal erideiice or 
hj historical testimoay. Tlie balance of proba- 
bility most be struck between the tradition of the 
king's intervention and the simpler account sug- 
gested Uy the facts of history, and the phenomena 
of the Venion itself. It is well known that^ after 
the Jcw^s returnevl fr- rn the Captivity of Bahyloij, 
haTing lost in preat iQi>asure tiic familiar know- 
Id^ of tlie ancient Habmr* tba readings from the 
Books of Moses in the syimjTf^gttes of Palestine were 
explained to them in the ChaMaic tongue, in Tar- 
gum» or raraphmses ; and the same was done with 
the Books of the Prophets, when, at a later time, 
they alio were read m the synagogues. The Jews 
of Alexandria had probably still l«s knowledge of 
Hebrew ; their familiar lutguage was Alexandrian 
Oreek. They had settled in Alexandria m large 
numbers soon aAer the time of .\Icxander, and 
uider the earlier Ptolemies. They would naturally 
follow the same practice as their brethren in Pales- 
tine ; the Law first and afterwards the Prophets 
would be expUined in Greek, and from this prac- 
tice woaM site to tine an entire Grade Vernon. 

4. "Wliaicc Vie Utkl — It swms unnecessary to 
suppose, with Eichhom, that the title S^mgint 
anae ttvm the approval given to the Yenion by 
an Alexandrian Sanhedrim of 70 or 72 ; that title 
apoean rafficiently accounted for above by the pre- 
¥uchce of the letter of Ariataaa^ deacriUi^ tiie mis- 
dOQof 72 interpreters from Jerusalem.— II. CitA- 
RACm OF TU£ SsPTUAOun.— JA« Character oj 
iht TMn.— b It fiiithfiil in Mbetaaeer Te 
minutely arr- 11 rate in details? Does it beir witnrfs 
for or against tlte tradition of its having been made 
byepedal inepiialkni? Theaeareaomeof theddef 
questions: there are others which relatt* to jvirti- 
t'uiars. K. Was tiie Version made from Hebrew 
^ISS. with the vowel poiate now used f % Were 
the Hebrew woids divided from one another, an 1 

were the final letters, ^. |t D> *}• in use when 

the >^r*i:-i'_'-Tit T\-as made? A minute examination 
>huws tiiat tac Hebrew &ISS. used by the Gre^k 
tansUton vrvet not pointed as at preient, tiiat they 
were written without intj-rvaU between the words, 
and tliat tiie prcsuit hnai tonus were not tlien in 
use. In a few cases the translators appear to have 
prcaen-cd the true pointing and dirision of the 
words. We now proceed to the larger qnestions. 
A. h the Septuagint faUi^ m stAttatice 1. It 
has been clearly shown by Hody, Frankel, and 
others, that the several books weie translated by 
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different persons, withont any comprrfienshre re- 
vision to harmouifio tiie .several prts. Karnes and 
words are rendored differently in diflerent books. 
9. Thu the character of the Verdoo varies mneh 
in the several Vnik-i ; those of the Pentateuch are 
the beatt. 3. The poetical parts axe, generally 
speaking, inftrier to the historioal, the original 
alwunding with rarer words and <;xp^es^ion.s. 4. In 
the Major Propheu (probably tramiated nearly 100 
yeara after the Ftetateaeh) eome of the most im- 
portant propheries ai^ sadly ob<^ured. Fzekn 1 and 
tlie Miiiiuv iVuphets (speaking geneiallyj seem to 
be better rendered. 5. Soppodng the Bnmerom 
glosses and duplicate rendering';, which hax-e evid- 
ently crept from the uinrgin into the text, to be 
removed, and forming a rough estimate of what the 
Septuagint w.is in its earliest state, we may por- 
kups tiay of it that it, is the image of the original 
seen through a glass net adjusted to the proper 
focus ; the lai^( r features are shown, but the .sliaj-p- 
ness of deiluitiou iis luaU — B. We have anticipated 
the answer to the second question — Is the Version 
minutely acctirate in details f — but will give a few 
examples. 1. The same word in tiic same chapter 
k oflen rendered by differing words. 2. Differing 
words by the scone woid. 3. The divine names are 
frequently interchanged. 4. Proper names arc 
sometimes transited, sometimes not. 5. The trans- 
lators arc often misled by the similarity of liebi^w 
words. In very many cases the error may be tiius 
traced to the similarity of loBie of the Hcbivir 
letters ; in some it is dilficult to see any connexion 
between the original and the Version. 6. Bc&ides 
the above deviations, and many like them, which 
are probably due to wddwtal causea, the change of 
a letter, or donhtM writing in the Hebrew, thei-e 
are some passai^rs which seem to exhibit a studied 
variation in the UiLX. from the tiehtew {c, g. Gen. 
ii. 2 ; Ex. zii. 40). Frequently the itrong expfes- 
sion.s of the Hebrew are .softened down, where 
human parts axe ascribed to GOi>. The Vcmon ia 
therefore not ndnutely accurate in 4etaile.-»r. We 
shall now l>e preparetl to weigh the tradition of the 
Fathera, that the Version was made by iaqpirakion* 
If there be eodiiatidngaaan in^aintim eftram' 
laiorSf it must be an effect of the Holy Spirit on 
their minds, enabling them to do their tcwk <^ 
(nmifaMM more perfectly than by thrir own abUi- 
ties and acquirements; to overcome the difficulties 
ariabig from defective knowledge Ixom imperfect 
M S8., fiwm ehnilanty of lettnv, from hunuui fo* 
f.-,Tnit'.' nnd weai'iness ; and so to proiliuv^ ;i rnpv nf 
the Scriptures, setting forth the Word of God, and 
the hittOTT of Us people, in its original tralh and 
purity. The reader will be able to judge whether 
the ^ptuagint Version siitiiiti^ this test. If it does,' 
it will be found not only substantiaUj AitUiil, hot 
minutely accurate in details ; it will be, in short, a 
repuUiation of the original text, porified from the 
errors of human hands and eyes, stamped with 
fresh authority from Heaven. This i (question 
to lie decided by facts, by the plienometiii uf tJie 
Aversion itself. We will simply declare our own 
conviction that, instead of such ?. Divine repub 
licatiun of the original, we find a marked distinc- 
tion betwem the orig^ and tte Sqitnegint.— 

III. Wn.VT, THEN, ARR THK HESKFrTS TO IJB 
UKRTVED yiiOM THE STUUV OF Till. SEPTUA- 

GiKT?— 1. For the Old Te^tament. The Septua- 
i;int giv^ evidence of the character and poodition 
of the Hebrew MSS. tvm which it was made, with 
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i Pi'poct to Towel )wiDts and the mode of wnting. 
Bdng made fi-ora MSS. far older than the Masoretic 
leci^nsion, the Septuagint often imlic-itM readiiii^s 
more ancient and more correct than those of our 
present llehrew MSS. and editions ; and oAen speaks 
decisivfly bptwe^n the conflicting icmlings of the 
present MSS. (c. Ps. xvi. li), xxii. 17; Hoa. vi. 
6). In (len. iv. 8, a clause necessary to the sense 
i* omitto.l in the Hebrew, but preserved in the 
LXX. In all these ca-ses we do not attribute any 
paramount authority to the Septungint on account 
of its superior antiquity to the extant Hebrew 
MSS. ; but we take it M nn evtdaice of a more 
ancient Hebrew text, as an eye-witness of tlie 
texts, 280 or 180 yeftn 1I.C. 2» The doM ooa* 
iiexion between the Old anil New Testament makm 
the study of the Septnapnt cxtrenn-ly Talunblo, 
and aimoat irndtqwDsaUa to the thaological atudent. 
Tt wat nHtnffettif tli« chief atordiwiw from wbidi 

the A|Hist]es dri'W their proofs and precepts. 3. 
Further* the language of the Septuogiut is the 
moaM in wliieh the tliooghts tnd ei pr ml oM of 

the Apo'^tlos nnd Evangelists nre aist. In this 

vaaioa Divine Truth has taken the Greek buiguage 
as iCi shrine, and adapted it to Oa things of God. 

4. TIh' frf.pient citation;; of the LXX. by the Greek 
Fatheii, and of the Latin \'enioQ of the LXX. by 
the Rtthcm who- wrote in I«tin* fbrm another 

stroncT reason for the study of the Sepluagtnt. 

5. On the value of the beptuagint as a monument 
of the Greek hngunge in one <^ its most curious 
phases, this is not the plar? to dwell.— OBJECTS 
TO DK ATTAINED BY THE CRITICAL SCUOLAB. — 

]. A qaeatiMi of tnudi intenst still waits for a 

pnlntion: the relation between the Septuagint and 
the &uuaritan Pentateuch. 2. For the critical 
sdbolnr it would be a worthy object of pursuit to 
ascertain, as nearly a< pcssihle, the ori.;i[i:vI text 
of the Septuiigiut a» it »tood iu the tune of tiie 
Apostles and I'hilo. The critic would probably 
take as hit h^^\% the Roman eilition, from the Codex 
Vaticmui), repi'escnting most nearly the ancient 
(KOitrf]) texts. The collection of nagments of 
Origt'ii's /feraplt, by Jloiitfaucon and others, 
would lielp him Ut elimisiite the additions which 
h:tve been made to the LXX. from other sources, 
and to purge out the glosses and double render- 
ings; tJie citations in the New Testament nnd in 
Pwlo, io the early Christian Fatheiv, both Greek 
and Latin, would render assbtance of the same 
kind ; and perhaps the most eflectire aid of all 
would be found in the fragments of the Old 
Latin Version collected by SnUitier in 3 vols, folio 
(Rheims, 1743). 3. Another work, of more prac- 
t:>nl and general interest, still remains to be done, 
riz. to proride a Greek version, aocniate and fiiith* 
fnl to the Hebrew original, for the use of the Greek 
Chinch, and of stutk-nts leading the S< riptures in 
that language Ibr purposes of devotion or mental 
impraveuent. Son an edition might prepare the 
way for the correction of the blemishes whidi re- ! 
main in our Authorised English Version. 
BmnUhM. [Rurial.] 

Sarah, the daught.-r ..f Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17; 
1 Chr. rii. 30)* called in ^'um. zxvi. 46, Sakait 
itrtlUL 1 The ktn^s aeribe or aseietary in 

the r.-ipi of TV-ivil Sam. viii. 17'^.— 2. The 
high-priest in U)e reign of Zedekiah ^2 K. xxv. 18 ; 
1 Chr. vi. 14; Jer. lii. Hie son of Tan- 

humcth the Netophathito (0 K. xv. 23 ; .T.-r. xl. 8). 
•—4. The son of Kenax, and brother of Othniel 



j (1 Chr. iv. Vi, U). — 6. Ancestor of Jdu, a 
Simeonite chieflain (1 Chr. iv. 35).-^. One of 
the childivn of the province who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. li. 2).— 7. One of tiie ancestors ot 
Kxm the acribe (Ezr. vii. 1 ), but wlNther or not 
tlie same as Seraiah the high-priest tcfmn nnrei l^J.'^. 
—8. A priest, or priestly family, who *igii«>i the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2).«9. A f-rieit, 
the son of Hilkiah (Neh. xi. 1 1 10. The bead of 
a priestly house which went up from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1. I'J).— 11. The son of 
Neriah, and Inother of Baruch (Jer. li. ^9. 61). 
H««went with Zcddciab to Babylon in the foorth 
year of his reign, or, as the Targum has it, " ia 
the mission of Zedekiah," and is described as aw 
mMeMh (tit " |»rbiee of rest A. V. •* a qiiist 
prin<T ; " marg. " or, prince of Mennchah, or, • hief 
duunbolaitt a iitJe which is interpretod by 
Kimdii ai that of flie office of chunberiaht. 
h ip^ he was an oflRoer who took charge of the royal 
caravan on its marcht and filed the place where it 
shottM halt. Serahdi was eomrntaieiied hr tb 
prophet Jeremiah to take with hirn on hi-* jourtwy 
the roll in which be had written the doom ^ 
Babylon, and sink it in tha nidet of the Bii|duslai» 
as a token that Babylon iImmiU dnk» atnar f» rat 
again (Jer. li. 60^). 

Bay'Mplifaa. .An Older of odcrtial hein^s^ wIibok 
Kiiah beheld in vision standin;^ a!»ove J»h< r.-ih as 
He sat upon His throne (Is. vi. 2). They mre ds> 
scribed aa having eadi of ttsm tioee pafars of winp, 
with one of which thev covmy! their faces 'a t/ 4-'Q 
of bumilitv) ; with the second they covered thor 
fi^t (n token of respect) ; while with tbe thinl thqr 
flew. They seem to have borne a g^nerml reseiD- 
Hlance to the human figure, for they are repreeentai 
:us having a face, a vofea, fiset, and hands (ver. 1^ 
Tneir occupation was twofold — to celebrate tkt 
praises of Jdtovah's holiness and power (ver. 3;. 
and to act aa the mediom of communication br> 
tween heaven and eniih (ver. 6). From tho* 
anti{4iooal chant (" one cned unto another wr 
may coooeiTe them to have been ranged in oppobitr 
rows on each ^i !e of the throne. The idtn n( z 
wiuged human iigurc was not peculiar to the He- 
brews : among the sculptniaa foond at MovrgkmA 
in Persia, we meet with a repn^sentation of a maa 
with two pairs of wings, f-pringing from tl*e sboal- 
ders, and extending, the one pair npwaida, the 
otlier downwards, so as to admit of covmng tiie 
head and the feeL The meaning of the word 
" seraph " is extremely doubtful ; the only wori 
which resembles it in the current Hebrew is wnfJi, 
" to bum," whence the idea of briUimcy has fatea 
extracted ; but it is objectea that the Hebivw lam 
nerar bean this aeoondary eeoae. Gesenius con- 
ncetf it wiOi aa Arabia lasn signifying %A «r 
exalted ; and thi.s itmj ha le^nntel 08 the fgawaBT 
reoeiTed etymology, 

8ir'6i« thefii^OTn of Zebnloo (Gen. ilri. 14; 

Sor gioa Paolm was the name of the pracostfai 
of Cypras when the Apeatle Bml Wrfted ttat iihm<f 

with Harnabas oti Hr-t missionary tour ;.\ft^ 
xiii. 7 sq.). He is described as an intelligent man, 
trath-sreking, eager fbr ittftnnatfon iirona ul aaareet 
within his reach. It iv > th^ xni .f hi* cha.-vter 
which led him in the tint instance to admit to bk 
society Etymaa the Ib^ian, and nft a i wBrda to aMk 
ont the miK>tonary .<!trangers and learn from them 
the nntuiv of the Christian doctrine, fiat Secgius 
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wns not cfTwtiiMly or long d<^^"^v.^^ by the ail* of 
the impostor; for oa bMoming ao^uaiDted with 
tiw Apoitle Iw •nnbielat Mot tht chinn of the 
Goq>d» and jMiM bb mind to tha cifidcnoe of its 

It^tm, a genend of Antiodiiis Epipli.* in diief 

cfimmand of the Syriwi ni-my (I Mncc. iii. T?^, 24), 
who wan defeated at IWUiitorun by Judns Maa'ji- 
liMat (II.C. 16(^). 

Serpent. Tlie following Uebraw words iliMiot»> 
serpeats of t>uiue kind or otlier : — *ilct/iu6, pcihcu, 
tifpka' or alkyiA^pA^n, nAchofh, and 

tph^th. The first four nrp notieivl iiu'l-r t!tf' niti- 
cles ADDE& and ASP: the two rrin;utuiig iiaiiu-<i 
we prooMd tft dimiM. 1. iMeyA tiic goniMir 
tiflme of any serpent, occtirs frequently in the U. T. 
Tlte following are the piiucipol Biblical allusions 
to this animal : — Ita sabtiltj is mentioned in Gen. 
iii. 1 ; Its wiyiom is alluded to by our Lord in 
il.ilt. X, 16 ; Uie poii»onous properties of some 
•pedes are often menttooed (aee Pa. Iviii. 4 ; Prov. 
xxiii. 32) ; the sharp tflogm of the serpent^ which 
it would appear some of the ancient Hebrewi be* 
liered to be the instrtuncnt of poison, is mentioned 
in Pa. ext. 3; Job n. 16, **tlM vipers tongue 
ahatl slay him although in otbtf placi-s, as in 
Prov. 3'2, Keel, i, 8, 11, Num. xxi. 'J, tli.- 

Tcnom ia oorredlj aacribed to the bite, while in 
Jeib sr. 14 the gul Is aaid to be the poison ; the 
halnt serpents havi' ni" Ivitig coiicfalod jii In is 
•Uoded to in Eocl. I. 9, and in holes nf walls, in 
An. V. 19 ; their dwdUng in dry sandy pkc^, in 
Dent. viii. 1 '< ; their wooderful mode of progression 
did not escape tlie obaenratko of the aothor oif Prov. 
sn;, who cxpresaly awnthiM it at " one ef the 
three things which were too wonderful for him" 
(19 j } the OTiparona nature of most of the order is 
allowl to to ft. lis; 5, whaie the A. Y., hewrrer, 
has the unfortunate rendering of " cot^katrice." 
The art of tamii^ and charming serpents is of great 
asOquity, and ii eUnded to in Ps. ML 5; Eed. x. 
11 ; Jer. viii. 17, and doobtleaa intimated by St. 
James (iiL 7), who particularises serpeuLi among 
mil ethsr aninoals that ** hare been tamed by man." 
It TTi'^ uDder the form of a serpent that the devil 
sediict l Kre: henoe in Scripture Satan ii» called 

the ill V rpent** (Rev. xii. 9, and romp. 2 Cor. 
li. 3). The part whieh ih <=iTj>«nt playotl in the 
traimctjoo ut' the Fail aiud not be pasised over 
without some brief comment, being full of deep 
and ctmons interest. First of all, then, we have 
to note tiie subtilty ascribed to thi& reptile. It was 
tm ancient belief, both amongst Orientals and the 
people of the western world, tliat the serpent was 
«ndued with a large ahaie of sagacity. The parti« 
cuUr wisdom alluded to by our Lord refers, it is 
probnhip, to the a^adtv dkplajed by aeqieata in 
avoiding danger, ^le diadiMes were wai'ned to be 
n» prudent in not incurring nnnecesKiry pen^ecution. 
It has been soppaaed bj manj com men ta tore that 
the serpent, prior to tiie Fallv moved alon; in an 
«rect attitude. It is quite clear th.U nwt mode 
of progieasion i^ utterly iocompaLiUe with the 
«tnKtore ef n wrpnt : cooiequentiy, had the audres 
before the Fail moved in an erect altitude, they 
iDuat have been Ibrmed on a different plan alto- 
gether. There it no kmou whatever to eondode 
Jrom till 1 iDgnage of Scripture that the serj>cnt 
undenfreut any cbmge of form on aooonnt of the 
|Mrt it played in the history of the VhlL The 
typical form of the aerpoit and Us node ef pio- 
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gression were in all jimljabil t \- the s^nnie U-fcre the 
Kali as after it: but subset^urat to tiie Fall it4 
Ibrm and pix^ression were to be it^rded with 
hatred and disgust by all mankinrT, an.! thus tlie 
animal was aimed above all cattle," and a mark 
of osndemnatiott was fbr evsr itamped npon It. 
Serpents are said in Scripture to ** eat dust " (see 
Gen. iii. 14; la. Ixv. 20; Mic vii. 17); these 
animals, which fer the noost part take their feed 
on the grotind. do consftpiently swallow with it 
large |>oi-tioni> of aand and du&t. " Almost through- 
out the East," writes Dr. Kalisch, " the seipcnt 
w.xs u.sed as an emblem of the evil principle, of the 
>Iiirit of dtsobedienoe and contumacy. A few ex- 
( eptions only cnn \k iliMT)verod. The Phoenicians 
adored that animal as a l>eiielicent genius ; and tin? 
Chinese consider it as a symbol of sujuiiiof wimIuhi 
and power, and ascribe to the kings of heaven {tien- 
hoangs) bodies of serpents. Some other niitions 
fluctuated in their conceptions regarding the ser- 
pent." The evil spirit in the form of a serpent 
appears in the Ahriman or lord of evil who, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Zonmstcr, first taught 
men to .sin under the guise of this reptile. But 
compare the opinion of l>r. lCalisdi» who says " tlie 
serpent is the reptile, not aa evil demon that hwi 
.Ls.su med its shape. . . . If the Kerp« [(t represented 
Satan, it would be extrcmelj svirpming that the 
fonner only was erased ; and that the bBer Is not 
even mentioned. . . . it would be enliiely at vari- 
ance with the Divine justice for ever to cune the 
animal whose dupe it had phausd the evil one to 
:issunie." Mueh has been written on the question 
of tiie "fiery serpents" of Sum. xxi. t>. 8, with 
whiefa it is osoal crroQeoaslj to identity t he '< fiery 
flying serpent" of Is. xxx. G, and mv. ^m. There 
u> no occasion to ivfer the venomous sixakea in 
question to the kind of which Niebuhr speaks, and 
which the Arih'^ at Basra denominate J/ei^ sur- 
auric, or Ji< u- t/ndrg, flying seifents," whach ob- 
tained that name from their liahit of ** springing " 
from branch to branch of tlie date-frees tbev in- 
habit. The Hebrew tenn leudeied '* tiery" bv 
the A. V. is by the Alexandrine edition of the 
LXX, represented by d m ll v ;" Onkelos, the 
Arabic veraon ot' Saadiu^, ami thv Vulg. translate 
the word " burning," in allusion to the srn^lion 
produced by the bite ; other authorities understand 
a ret'ereuce to the biiglit culuur of the seipeut^. 
It it Impossible to point out tlie species of poi- 
sonotts roake which destroyed the [nt^ij.le in the 
Arabian desert. It is obvious that eiUier the 
Cerastes, or the Kaia haje, or any otiier reuomoua 
species frequenting Arabia, may denote the " ser- 
pent ef the burning bite" which destroyed the 
children of Israel. The " fierj- flying serpent** 
of Isaiah (/. c) can have no existence in nature. 
Monstroos ibrms ef snakes with bii^s' wings ocrur 
on the K^-yptLm .scul|)tuie!i. — 2. Ep/i'eh oocui-s in 
Job XX. 16 ; Is. XM. (}, and lix. 5 (A. V, *• viper"). 
There is no Seriptand slluslon by means of whldi 
it is possible to determine the sjn^ie* of serpent 
indicated by the Hebrew tettu, which is derived 
Irom • root which rignlfies ** to hiss.*' Shaw 
speaks of some pois^mous snake which tlie Arabs 
call Leifah {£1 tffahj : " it is the most malignant 
of the tribe, and rni^ly above a ibot long.** Jade* 
son also mentions thin seqM nt : fntta his de<cription 
it would seon to be tiie Al^eniM; adder {^EcMdhna 
aridimt, var. Mamrdamca). The snake tint 
fastened oa St. Ptal*a hood wboi he was at Mdila 
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(Acts xxriii. 3) was probably the cotnman Tiper of 
this country {Pelias bgnis), or dse the Vipera 
ospu. 

Sarpent, Brana. Tb« familiar hiitory of the 
brum scrpeot iwBd not be repeated tMre^ Tht 
scene of the history, determined by a comporison of 
Kmn* ni« 8( and xzxiii. 42, must have been either 
Zaimonah or Pnmn. I. The troth of the history 
will, in thi> jilan^. I-* taken for p-ant.il. Those 
who prefer it may chooae among the hypotheses 
hf wMdi men ludting between two opiBMOS have 
entleiivourol to retain the historical and to elimin- 
ate the supematoral element. To most of the 
inaalitea it miwi havt se em e d aa atrann then 
as it did afterwards to tlie later Rabbis, tluit any 
aoeb symbol should be employed. Ttie Second 
Gonniandroent appeared to forbid the likeness of 
anj living thine;. The golden calf had U^n de- 
stroyed as an abomination. What ratson was there 
tar the difference ? In part, of course, the answer 
may be, that the Second Commandment forbade, 
not all symbolic forms as such, but those that men 
made for themselves to worship ; bat the question 
Btill remains, why was this form chosen ? It is 
hardly enough to say, with Jewish commentatoi-s, 
that any outward means might have been chosen. 
It is hardly enough again to say, with most Chris- 
tian interpreters, that it was intended to be a type 
of Christ. If tiie words of our Lord in John iii. 
14, 15, point to the fulfilment of the type, there 
most yet hare been another meaning for the 
symbol. To present the serpent-form as deprived 
of its power to hart, impalol as the trophy of a 
eooqneror, was to aasert that oril, phyaiail and 
spiritual, had bwn over< ome, and thus help to 
Strengthen the wealc £uth of the Israelites in a 
Tietoiy orer both. To aono writers tiib bas oom- 
mended itself .ts the simplest and most r.hvio-.is 
view. Others, again, have started fiom a ditfcrent 
gronnd. Thej mk to Egypt as tlie atartbg-point 
for all thn thoujjhts whidi the serpent could sug- 
gest, and they find there that it was worshipped 
ta $n agat/todBKmoH^ the symbol of health and Ufe. 
Contnusted as these views appear, they have, it is 
believed, a point of contact. The idea priinarilT 
co n nec te d with the serpent in the UilafyflCthaFUl, 
as throusjhout the proverbial langoage of Scrip- 
ture, is that of wisdom (Gen. iii. 1 ; Matt. z. 16 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3). Wisdom, apart from obedicaos ton 
divine oixler, allying itself to man's lower nature, 
passes into cunning. Man's nature is enreuomed 
and degnuled by it. But wisdom, the self-same 
power of understanding, yielding to the divine law, 
is the souixx of all healing and restoring iutlueuces, 
and the serpent-form thus becomes a symbol of 
deliverance and health. The Israelites were taught 
that it woold be so to them in proportion as they 
ceased to be sensual and rebellious.«II. The next 
stage in the historr of the brasen serpent shows how 
eaMj aran a l^ttnate symbol, retained beyond its 
time, aftv it bad dane its work, might become the 
occarioa «f idolalry. It appsan hi tha sdgn of 
BneUah as having been, for soma nuMntA period, 
an object of woi-ship. The zeal of that king leads 
him to destroy iu We are left to conjecture when 
flia wonhip began, or what was its loealitf. All 
that we know of the lei^n of Ahaz makes it pi-o- 
baUe that it was under his auspices that it received 
a new development Tlie drardi of St. Ambrose^ 
at Milan, has l>oasted for centuries of possessing the 
brazen serpent which Moses set up in the wilder* 



ness. Hie earlier history of the rdic^ so called, ii 
matter for conjecture.— III. When the materia! 
symbol had perished, its history bcjan to ^ac:^'-t 
dssper thou^ts to the aainds of men. The vnter 
ofttaBeokefWiKlom sees in it **aith^afsBhra- 
tion " he that turned himself was nof MVr^l Viy 
the thing that he saw, but by Thee that art the 
Sarionr of all" (Wisd. sri. 6, 7). TlwTargmn 
of Jonathan pamphmses Num. xxi. 8 : *' Ho s-hill 
be healed if he direct his heart unto the ^amt ot 
the Word ef the Lord." PUk, with bis dsnas* 
I teristic tasto fir nn ethical, mystical in(er^>retatiflB, 
represents the history as a parable of man s viotay 
over his lower sensuo us nature. The fods jnst 
stated may help us to enter into the bearing of 
the words of John iii. 14, 15.— IV. A full dincuk- 
sion of tiie typical meaning here unfolded belootr* to 
Elxegesi'^ rather than to a Dirtionary. It will b? 
enough to note here that which conuectit itself with 
facts or theories already mentioned. On the one 
side the tN^pical interpretation has been extend i-i to 
all the details. On the other it has heca nuia- 
tained that the serpent was from the beginninr, 
and remains still exclusively the symbol of «vil ; 
that the lifling-up of the Son of ilon answered t» 
that of the serpent, liseBiisa «b the cross the victary 
over the serpent was aooompli&hed. It will not 
surprise us to find that, in the spiritual as in the 
historical interpntetiaa, both tfaeoriaa lun<a aa cla> 
ment of truth. 

Berpent-Charming. There can be no qnestioa 
at all of the remarkable power which, finin time 
immemorial, has been esstiasd by certain peopia ia 
tiie East erer polaeaens aeipentk Tlwaitlawet 
distinctly mentioned in the Bible, .and probably 
alluded to by St. James fUi* 7). The usual ^sbms 
operated upon, both in Africa and in hidia, as* At 
hoodeil snakes (.Vri'i tripudicait, and Xaia ka^] 
and the homed Cerastes. That the charmers tire- 
qnently, and perliaps generally, take the praeanfiBa 
of extracting the poison-fangs before the snakes are 
subjected to their skill, thore is much probabilin 
Ibr MlisTiBg ; bat tint tiiis operatien is not alwafa 
attended to is dear from the testimony of Bros 
and numerous other writers. Some have sufpoaed 
tliat the practice of taking out or breaUag tm th> 
poison-fangs is alluded to in Ps. Iviii. 6, ** Brcaic 
their teeth, 0 God, in their month." The serpent- 
duunur'a nsnal inatramentisalfaita. Thosevha 
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pirofi»*ve.l the art of timing s»'i j'Oiit.s wore callt'tl by 
th* Hel»«ws tninachiUhimt vhile the art itself wns 
taehask ( J«r. viH. 17 ; Eeel. x. 1 1) ; but tfaese 
tt': 1 - w. re not always U-sel in this a-stricfe^l i^rii*. 

Berug. Son of k«u, and great-grand&tber of 
JUmhaiB. Hk age is prm In the mbreirfilbbts 
230 T'^\i^ (Gen. xi. -Ji)-?:!); .in yvars Wforo hf 
b^pU Kabor, and 200 yeura afterwards. Buchart 
«anj«tmi thai th* town of Anif, a daj** journey 
from Charrae in M«oy>«jt4unia, waa named from this 
potmrdi. (SuidaB and others ascribe to him tht; ileiii- 
cation of dead beneftclon of mankind. Kpiphanius 
stat«s that, thoiic:^h in hi.s tirao i>lolntiT tcx.k Its ri.>i<', 
yet it was oontin«d to pietures. He diaractcxi&t^ tliv 
nligioii of mankind up to Seraift dnya as Scythic. 

B6I va nt. The nel>re\v t<?rms rux'ar ami infsJu'ir- 
etkf which alone answer tu our " servant," in as 
fiur as tUt fmplfaa 4iie notions of liberty and Tolun- 
tarineas,arc of compamtively rare occurrence. On 
the other hand, VW, whicii is common and equal!) 
TCodand " serrant" in th*» A. V., properly means 
a nhrt. The terms above given refer to the excep 
tional uaaei of young or confidential attendanu. 
Joakliap for instance, is described aa at once the 
na*ctr and meih&rHh of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 11); 
Elisha's servant sometimes as the former (2 K. ir. 
12, T. 20), sometimes as the Litter (2 K. tv. 43, vt. 
15). Amnon's servant was a mt^iA^ (2 iiam. 
xiii. 17, 18), while young Joseph waaaito'cN^tothe 
sons of Bilhah (Gen. zxxvii. 2). The cnufi'lcntia! 
deitgnatitm meiMrith ia agpi^iad to the priests and 
Letitea, hi their relation fo JdionJi (Eir. tuL 17 ; 
Is. Ixi. 6 ; Ex. xliv. 1 1). 

Bm'iM, SuASiLU (1 £kL is. 34). 

flM'tluL BntALEKX. of the H»s of Pafaatfi- 

Beth, Gen. ir. 25, t. 3 ; 1 Cbr. i. 1. The third 
MB of Adau, and ftlher of Bdob. The signification 

of his nanif is " appointed" or " pnt " in tho place 
of the murdered Abel j but Kwald thinks that an- 
other rignMlcatioa, vriiieh he prefen, la todkatod In 

the text, viz. " i^jdling," or " germ." In the 4th 
century there existed in Egypt a sect calling them- 
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those Gnostic sects which, ia ojipooiag Jndaltmp ap- 
pnnimated to paganism. 

MfettV. TbeAdwritai|i)r.aoiiofMielMd(Niim. 

Sovea. The tivquent recnn^nce of certain naro- 
ben In tba «wnd Umtmc of tlia Hebrews i$ ob- 
vious to the most superficial reader ; and it is almost 
c<|aaUy obvious that thoM numbers are associated 
triih cartain ideas, so at io sorao Inatancos to lose 
their numerical for^^. nnd to pass over into the 
province of symbolic tugns. This more or le*^ 
true of tho nonlMHS 0U«a, fimr, seven, twelve, and 
forty; but scrcn so far snrpasscs the rest, }«ot!i in 
the frequency witli whicli it recure, and iu the im- 
portance of the objects with which it is associated, 
that it may fairly tinned the r«rpr«sen<af»ctf sym- 
bolic uuuiUir. it has beiice attracted considerable 
Attention, and may be said to be the keystone on 
which the symbolism of numbers depends. The 
origin of this £>ymbolism is a question that meets us 
•t tb! thresholil of any discussion as to the number 
seven. The views of Biblical critioi may barangod 
under two heads, according ai the tymbolism is 
ittrilmtad to theoretical speculations a.s to the in- 
teriml properties of the number hsdf, or to eztenial 
aMociations of a pbyikal or Uafeorieal dianwier. 
A«eordi^t»thofaBw«ftlMWTiewi» tkeajmbol- 
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i-m of the n imber seven would be traced back to 
the symbolism of iU component etementa three and 
four, the fint of wMeh = Mvinfty, and the second 
= Humanity, whence seven = I>i\injty + Hu- 
manity, or, m other wonk, the tmiou between God 
and Man, aa eflklad by the imniftrtatkmit of the 
Divinity in creation and revelation. This thi^ny i? 
inductive from its ingenuity, and its appeal to the 
imagination, but fbere appears to be little founda- 
tion for it. We torn to the jecond class of opinions 
which attribute the symbolism of the number seven 
to external asBoeiBtioQa. Thelnfluaioeof themmiber 
seven w.as not restricted to the Hebrews ; it prevailevl 
among the Persians (Esth. i. 10, 14), among the 
ancient Indiana, among the Grecka and Romans to a 
ceitain er'-Ti?, and probably among all mitions 
where the wi>ok of seven dajw was established, as in 
China, Egypt, Arabia, &c The wide range of the 
wonJ seven is in this respect an interesting and 
signiiicaat &ct: with the exception of "six," it 
is the only suneral which the Shemitie langoagea 
have in common with the Imlo-Ktiropean. In the 
countries abuve enumerated, the institution of seven 
as a cyclical nmnber la attribated to the obsonnition 
of the changes of the moon, or to the supposed 
number of the planets. Tlie peculuiity of Uie 
Hebrew view consists in the special dignity of 
the stfrenM, and not simply in that of sewn. We 
cannot trace bade the peculiar assodations of the He* 
))rews farther than to the point when the seventh 
day fraa ooosecrated to t^ purposes of religious 
rest. Annmtng this, therefore, as our starting- 
fviint, the first idea a.«sociuted with seven would be 
that of rcligwts periodicity. The Sabbath, being 
the feventh day, i^n^'gested me adoption of sevai aa 
the cocfHctt'nt , so to say, for tlie apjiointment of all 
sacred periods; and we thus find the 7th month 
uthertdlnbf tboFeaatof Tnimpeta, and signalised 
by the cclehi ation of the Feast of Tabernacles uud 
the great Day of Atouenoent; 7 weeks as the in- 
terval between tiw Puaorer and the Pentecost ; the 
7th year as the Sabbatical year ; ami the y- i - [n - 
ceeding 7X7 years as tiie Jubilee year. From the 
Idea of periodid^, it passed by an easy tnnaitien 
to the •I'tnitton txr repetition of religious proceed- 
ings ; and thus 7 days were appointed as the length 
eftho Feaato of Fsaaover and Tabemadci; 7 days 
for the ceremontea of the con^ecrntinn of priest-i, 
and so on ; 7 victims to be oflered on any spedal 
occasion, as in Balaam'i aaerilioe (Num. niii. 1), 
and especially at the ratilicatlon of & treaty, the 
notion of seven being embodied in the very term 
signifying to swear, literally moanli^ to do amn 
times (Gen. ixi. 28). The number seven, having 
thus been impressed with the seal of sanctity as the 
symbol of all ooniweied with the Divinity, woe 
aJoptixl generally as a cjclical number, with the 
s.uboniiuaUi noUoui of perfection or completeness. 
It is mentioned in a variety of passages too no* 
meroiis for quotation (e.g. Job v. 19; Jcr. xr. 9; 
ftlatt. xii. 4a) iu a sense analogous, to thai of a 
" round number," but with the additional idea of 
sufficient and completeness. Tlie forgoing applio- 
ntions of^ the number seven become of great prac- 
tical importance in connexion with the interpretation 
of some of the prophetical porttona of the Bible, and 
particularly of the A i)ocaI ypse. We have but to run 
over the chief subjetts of tlu^t book, in order to sec 
the neoesiity of deciding whether the number ii to 
lo tooeiiitad in a Ittcral or a matapboiieal anaa— in 
otbir woidif wbathor it nmaanti » number or • 
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quality. The decision of thN qncstion I'^'r not 
oalj Uie number seven, but al&o the- niuiiLxLi which 
itendB in a icUitloa of antn^oniiai to se\ cu, vis. the 
half of sivm, which appears under the foi-m of 
ibrty-two months, = 34 years (Rev. xiii. 5), twelve 
hundi«l and sixty days, also 3} years (xi. 3, xii. 
6^ ami aciiiii n tim««, times, atnl half a time — 
years ^xii. 14), if the uuixibcr ^ven ex})ress the 
lMti«o of oonpkteneM, then the number half-seven 
= incomplcteiiess and the seconJai y ideas fi' suffer- 
inir ami disaster: if the one reprewnt divine agency, 
th 1 1 l i r we may expect to represent hum-m ai^ency. 

Bliaal'ablriji. A town in the allotment of Dan, 
named betwmi Ii-Sh«:mesh and .Ajalou (Josh. six. 
42). 

Sha'ilMm. The oonuDOOer form of tht naaM 
•f « town of Dan which in one pnssa^ is ioand n« 

Shaalnbbin. It occur* in an ancient fracinciit of hi>>- 
torr iniorted in Judg, i, cnmneniting Um towns of 
whiidi the original inlmMtaiti of CSmaan tnooeeded 
in kct'piiit: yHi>scssion after the general conquest. 
It is mentioned with Ainlon again in Josh, zlz. 42 
(ShaatahUn), and with mtkdiemadi botfi then and 
in 1 K. iv. 0. By Kuscbius anii Tcrome it is men- 
tioned in the Onomastkm as a hrge village in the 
dlttrfot of Sdafto («*. «. ftunaria), wul aa then ealM 
Selabn. But this is not very »ntel!iiribli\ It i-. 
aUo at variance with another notice of Jerome (on 
Eaek. xlvfii. 29% No tnos appeaiv to have been 
y,.f 1= rn-f r,! n'^any name resembling Sh.tnlbim, in 
tiie lu-igiilxMirhood uf I'uio Of Ain-shema, or indeed 
anywhere else. 

ShaallNmite, tha. Eliahba the Shnnlbonite was 
one oi Uivid's thirty-seven heroes (2 6dm. xxiii. 32 ; 
1 Chr. xi. 33). He was the native of a place named 
Shaalbon, which is nnmen<ion(xl elsewhere, unless 
it is iilentical with Shaai-ium or ^juaalabbin ol 
the tribe of Dan. 

Sha'aph. 1. The son of .lahilai (1 Clir. ii. 47 . 
•-2. The son of Cnleh tlie brother of Jerahmccl by 
his oonctibine Maach.-Ui (I Chr. ii. 49). 

Iliaaxa'illl. A city in the t^rritorv allotted to 
Judah (Joah. xr. 36 ; in A. V. im-orrectly Sharaim). 
It is mentioned again in the account of the rout 
which followed the fiOi of Goliath (1 San. nit. 52). 
These two notieei are inosletent with eadh other. 
Shaaralm is theipfoie probjibly to be looked for 
■omewbere wei»t of S^tweikehf 00 the lower slopes 
of the Mils, when thcf rabelde into the great plain. 
We find the name mentionc«l once more in a lr->t of 
the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. ir. 31), occupying the 
•ame phwe with Sharahen and Sanmnah. in tha 
cprrespondfns: list-; d!" Ti ^hua. It is impossible that 
the same Shaaralm can be intended, aiid indeed it 
ia quite doubtful whether tt ha not a mere eor> 
iup*'nn nf nnp of the other two names. 

Shaaah gaz. Tlie eunuch in the palace of Xerxes 
who had the custody of the women in the neoiid 
hon-^f ' Ksth. ii, 14). 

Shabbetha'L 1. A Levite in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 15). it is apparently the same who with 
Jeshua and others instnicteil the jvoplc in the 
kuowledce of the Law (Xeh. viii. 7^.->8. One of 
the chief ni the Lcvites after the retuiil f.om 
Babylon (N«h. xL 16). FowiUf 1. and 8. an 
identioi?. 

Shaehi'a. Properly *' Shabiah," a son of Sbah- 
aiaim by his wife Hodesh (I Chr. viii. 101. 

■nadda'L An ancient name of God, rendei'ed "Al- 
migiity " everywhere in the A. V. In all pasafigeK 
01 Ueueai% cntpt om (slix. 85>» in Ex. vi. 3, and 
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in Er. x. 5. it is found in connexion with il, " God," 
El Sluuluai lieing there rt^deitid *• God .almighty." 
or **the Almighty God." It occu» six tiroes iu 
Genesis, once in Kiodiis ''vi. 3), twice in Numliei^ 
(xiiv. 4, IG), twice iu Kuth (i. 20, 21;, tiuity-os« 
times in Job, twice in the Psalms (Ixviii. 14 [15], 
xci. 1), once in Kiiah (xiii. G), twice in ExeLei 
(i. 24, X. 5;, aud once in Jivl (i. 15). In Get»«is 
and Exodus it is found in what are called the Eio> 
histic portions of those books, iu Numbers in the 
Jehovistic portion, and throughout Job the dsbw 
Shaddai stands in parallelism with Elohim, and 
never with Jehovah. By the name or in the cha- 
racter of El-Sbaddai, God was known to the patii- 
airhs (Gen. xvii. 1, zxviii. 3, xliii. 14, xlnii. 3» 
xUs. 25), hefon the oane Jchorah, in its tall aif* 
mficanoe, was nvesled (Bx. vi. 8). Tha p w ^ slea t 
idea Attaching to tl»e wane in all tli« passages ir; 
which it occun is tiiat of strength and powtx, aod 
our tnmdaton have probably given to ** Shaddu** 
its true meaninsj when they rendewl it " Aliniirbty." 
The dei-ivatioos assigned to Shaddai are vortoos. 
Wonwf mention, only to reject, tha Ihibbhiieal ^ 
mology which connects it with dai, " sutFici' iw;y." 
According to this, Shaddai SMnifiw **iie who » 
Buffietettt,** " ^a all^ttffidMit Ona;" and ao He 
V. h is Mifli i nt in himself," aiid thei*"fvi:e *- 'f- 
exi»t«nt. Ge>>euios ((irons. $86, and Jcsata, xiu. 
6) Rgards aAadSdai, as tiia plural of maje»ty fiwta a 
singular nottn, shad, root thadadf of which tl« 
prim.vy notion B«>cms to be, ** to be strong." It ii 
evident that this deriTattoo was present to the 
mind of the prophet from th<- pinv of w>rd> ::i 1*. 
xiii. 6. On the whole there seeoas uo leaaooaulc 
objection to tha view taken bf Oasenina, whidh 

Le«' also adopt'*. 

Sliad raoh. The Chaldee luauic of ihiuani.i.'.i, Um 
chiefoftha* three children," whose song, a» given 
in the apocryphal r>ani.I, f>iTns pait of th« seiTic* 
of the Ohuixh of i'ki>;laud, uudei the name of 
" Bonedidta, omnin opei-a." A loug^r prayer ia 
the furnace is also ascribed to him in the LXX. aod 
Vulgate, but this is thought to tie by a ditfeiest 
hand from that which add«l the sodg. The hi>tcry 
of Shadrach, or Haiuuuah, as fcotd in Dan. i.-iii.^ ii 
well known. After thebr ddifvrance from the f«n»» 
rjice, we hear no naore of Shadrach, Mohach, and 
Abed-nego in the 0. T. ; neither an they spoken el 
in the N. T., except in the pointed atturioD to tiMB 
in the EfHstle t*( the Hebrews, a-s having *' thiwi^h 
iaith quenched the vioknceof tin" (Uab. xi. 33, 
Bnt then an npeated aOnnons totiMn in the btcr 
a|X)ciyphal books, and the miirtyrs of the JI.w*» 
beean period seem to have been much oncour^ped by 
their example. Sea 1 Maee. ii. SO. 60; 3 Mao& 
vi. u ; ! Mace. xiii. 9, jri. 3. 21, xviii. Vl. 

Sha'ga. Father of Jonathan the Haraiite. oce 
of David^s gnard (1 Chr. xL 84). [See Siuui> 

M Mi . J 

Shaharaim. A Uetyamlte whose hiatorj and 
deMent an aiJka ohaenn in tha pitaunl text (1 Chr. 

viii. 8). It is more intelligible if wc loin .r.' the 
full atop from the end ot ver. 7, and rend on thus : 
** and be^t Usza aud Ahihud, and Shahanim ha 
begnt ill ti. 1 1 r>f Moah," ice. 

Shabaz imah. One of Uie towns of the allot- 
ment of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22 only). 

Shalem, Gen. \x\'\\\. 18. It seems more thTu 
probable that this w^onl should not bei e Uf tai>.^u 
as a pi-o|)er name, bnt that the ■eoteui-'e shouKi Imk 
rendered, Jacob cam !• tha oty 0^ 
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A lt" It is on tain I y renuurkaUe that there should 
be * modem village bmring the name of SaKm iu a 
itosition to a certain degree consistent with the le- 
quirriuent* of the murttiva when m iiittriiireted;— 
vis, 3 uirea cut of JV4Mit (tin aadcnt ShaeiMn), 
jiii.l tlHivriiK' ^H.•twt•<?tl it ivnd the Joul.in Vallejr, 
wh«M« the pncodti^ vme (ver. 17) l«aT«» Jacob 
•rttled. But titer* tre icmal eonrideraliou which 
weigh very much against this Kniig nior.' thnn n 
ibrtuitoua coinctdcDOk 1. Jf Sluilem was the dtjr 
in frottt of wliich Jacob pitehea hia imU thea it 
cei-trtinlr was the scene of the on of chap, xxxiv. ; 
aikl the well of Jacob and the tmiib of Joseph must 
bo rraoved from Che rilmtioii ia whkfc tradition 
has so a] [liopn'ntely jilaci^J them to some spot fur- 
ther ensiwatd and nforer to Saliau 2. Though 
«Mt of NahluSf Sattm doee not apfMr to lie omr 
any nrtual lino of communication between it and 
the Joulan N'alley. 3. With the exceptiini of the 
LXX^ P»hito-Srriac, and Vulgate, among the Mi> 
cimts, ami Lutii"!'^ nml the A nth. Vers, among the 
tnudenis, the uiuuimiuus %*oice of tnuiajators and 
ichobrs is in favour of treating thakmnt a mere 
appellative, ^^aiim do«a not oppmr tO b«VO been 
Tisiled by «jy traveller. 

81ia \im^ tike Land of. A district through whidi 
Saul pnaeed on his jouniey in quest of his fathor's 
eases (I Sum. ix. 4, only). The spelling of the imue 
in the original, properly SMiUmt shows that it 
bad no connexion with Shnlem, or with the modem 
SipUim, cost of Sdbhs. It is more possibly kicutical 
with tbo •* lond of Sbna)/' Bat thii cm wlj be 
taken m a conjecture. 

flud'iiha, the Lead «t One of the districts 
tniverv- i by ^^aul when in seardi of the tases of 
Kiah (1 Sun* ix. 4, only). It apparently lay 
between ** Meant Ephraim " and the land of 
Shaalim," a speciticatioa which with all its evident 
preoseoess is iiTecog^tmble. The dilSenlty is in« 
ermnd by jdacuig ShaUsbn at Sirii or Khirbet 
Saris, i\ \ illai^e a tew miles west of Jenisilem. If 
the land of Shalisha contained, as it not impossibly 
did, the plaoe called Baal^bmLOOU, (2 K. vr, 43), 
then the whole diqNNitioB «f SaoTa route ««ald he 
changed. 

•halMh'alih, tlw 0«te. One of the gatee of 

the "house of .fehovnli," wli thir by that cxpix-s- 
sion be intended the sacred tent of Darid or the 
Temple of SoIobmb (1 Chr. xtrl. 16). It was 
the giite *• to the causeway of the ascent." As th<' 
cnusewny is actually iu esivteuce, the gate ^shaile- 
cheth can hardly fail to be identical with the Bab 
Si'lsilfh, or Stnsieh, which enters the west w;dl ot" 
the liainm alxmt GOO feet from the soiith-wt^t 
com<'r nf the ]{ai-ani wall. 

Shal'lum, the lirteeuth kintj of Isni'l, '^'^n of 
.inb^h. conspired agoimt Zecharial], m>ii ui Jero- 
boam II., killed him, and brought the dynasty of 
Jehtt to a close, B.C. 770. In the Kn<^li.-«h version 
of 2 K. XV. 10, we read, " And Shallum the wn of 
Jabcall conspii'ed against him, and smote him before 
the people, nud slew him, and reigned in his stend." 
Itut iu the LXX. we find Kc/gXaaft instead of 
before the people^ i. e. Shallum and Keblaam 
killed Zechariah. Ewald aocrptii this translation, 
and oonsidere that Qobohm or K«/3Ao^ was a 
fellow-conitpirator or rival of Shallum, of whose 
anbeequent fiite we have no information. On the 
death of Zedunriah, Sialliim was made kin^, but, 
sfliT lei^^iiiug ill Samaria for a month only, wa.s in 
bis turn dethraocd and killed by Menabero.^-8. The | 



husbaadfor son, according to the LXX. m 2 K'.) 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Clir. 
xxxiv. 22) in the reign of Joaiah. He appeai-s to 
have beea kaqtcr of the priestly restments iti the 
Temide.— S. A descendant of ^hesham (1 Chr. ii. 
40, 41). — 4. The third son of Joeiah king of Jud.ah, 
kaown in tbe iiooks of Kings and Chronicles as 
Jehoahaa (1 Chr. iiu 15 ; Jer. xzii. 1 1 ). Hetig- 
stenberg regards the name iis symbolical, *' the 
recompeuwd one," and givm to Jehoahaa in token 
of hie fate, as one whom God recompeneed aoooid* 
ing to his deseits. But it is more prolwhly the 
original nauie of the king, which was chao^ to 
Jehoahaa when be came to the crown.— 6. iiott of 
Sliaul the son of Sinuon (1 Chi . iv. 25'.. —6. .\ 
high-priest, soo of Zadok and ancestor of iuxt« 
(I Chi. vi. 12, 18; Ear. vii. 9). —7. A son of 
Naphtali (1 Chr. vii. H). — 8. The chief of a 
iamily of porters or gatekeepers ot the east gate of 
the Teniple (I Chr. is. 17). Hia dMeendants were 
nmoit<i those who returned with Zenibbabel (Ezr. ii. 
42; Neh. vii. 45). — 9. Son of Kore, a Korahite 
(I Chr. ix. 19. 31). With this Shallum we may 
identify Jleshelemiah and Sheleniiah (1 Clir. xxvi. 
1,2, 9, 14), but he seems to be iliiforent IVom the 
hat-mentioned Shallum.— 10. Father of Jehizkiah, 
an Ephniimite (2 Chr. xxviii. I J . — U. One of 
the portei'^ of the Temjile who li.au nt.u i ie^l a foreign 
wife (Exr. X. 24). — 12. One of the fons of l'.ani 
[)£xr. X. 42). — 18. The mn of Haiohesh and rult^r 
of a district of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 12). — ^14. The 
unde of Jeremiah (Jer. xnH. 7); prhape tbe 
same as 2. — 19. Father or ancestor of Maaaaiah 
(Jer. XXXV. 4) ; perhaps the same as 9. 

Shalliia. The son of Col-bozeh, and nlir of • 
district ol the Mizpah (Neh. iii. 15). 

Bhalma'L The childiien ofShaUnai (orSHAMLAi, 
as in tJie margin of lirr. ii. 46) wei^ among the 
Nethiuira who returned with Zembbabel (hlzr. ii. 
46; Neb. vfi. 48). Tn Neh. the name is properly 

.S ALM A I. 

Stutl'mui. Shalnutpeser king of Assyria (Hoe. 
J.14). 

Sbalmano'sOr was the Assyrian kin<^ wlio rei'^ned 
immediately betbreSarn>n,and probably immediatdy 
after Tiglath-pileaer. Heaanseaixselyliaveaeoanded 
the throne earlier than Tt.C. 71^0, and may possibly 
not have done so tiU a few years kter. it must 
have ben aooo after hie a cw i sien that he led the 
forces ofAa^fviA into t'alestine, where Hosliea, the 
last king of Imel, had revolted against his authority 
(3 K. srii. 3). No sooner was fcie come than Hoeheo 
submitted, a< kiiowle<!g>"*I himself a " servant '* of 
the Great King, aud coiisenLed to {xiy him a fixed 
tribute annually. He soon after concluded an alli> 
ance with the kini; of Kijypt, and withheld his 
tribute iu cotuM^ueiice. In u.C. 723 Shalniane»ei' 
invaded Palestine for the second time, and, ns Ho.<hm 
refused to submit, laid siege to Samaria. 'I'iie s>iep? 
lasted to the third year (B.C. 721), when tlie .Xs" 
.Syrian ai-ms prevuled (2 K. srii. 4-6, X^'iii. 9-1 1 ). 
It is tmoertain whether .Shalmaneser conducted the 
siege to its close, or whetlier he did not lose hi» 
crown to Stirgon beforo the dty was taken. 

Out'BUU One of David'a guard* aon of Hotbaa 
of Aroer (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Shamari ah. .^>n of Relioboam (2 Chr. xi. 10 . 

fihft'med^ Propetly SuAMta, or Shemer; or.e 
of the sons of Elpaal the Benjamite (t Chr. viii, 
12 u 

81ia mer. 1. A Merarite Levite (1 Chi-, vi. 46). 
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—2. SRomBUMMnofHebcrita Aibnit«(lGhr. 

Tii. 34). 

Sham'gar. Son of Anath, judge of Israel ailer 
£had, and before IJumk, though pMdbly oonimpoiv 
■ly with th« hltn*, nnee he Menu to be tpdcen of 

in Jiulg. V. G as n contcnifiomrj' of Jael, if the 
reading is oorrect. It it not imprvbAUe &om bU 
pAtronytnie fhit Shatngar may hare bMO of the 
tribe of Nnphtali, siiio- Reth-^vnath is in that tri^>e 
(Judg. i. 33). In the days of ijhamgar» Israel was 
ill • moat d i pw ee ed cooditkm, and tfaa whola natioii 
was cowed. At this conjunctui'e Sbamgar was rais«<I 
Hp to be a deliTerer. With no anas in his hand but 
an ax-ffomi (Judf^. iii. 31 ; oornp. 1 Smdb. stti. 21), 
ho in:n]e ;i desperate assaalt upon the Philistines, 
aad blew GOO of them. But it was I'eserved tor 
DebonUi and Barak to cotnpleta the delif«f«lM». 

Shamliath. The Rdh captain for the fifih 
month in David's arrangement of bis army (1 Chr. 
zxvii. 8). From a comparison of the lists in 1 Chr. 
li., zxvii., it would seem that Shamhuth ia the 
same aa Siiammoth the Hnrorite. 

Sha'mir. The name of two f>lM»s in iho H0I7 
Land. 1. A town in the moiintiin district of 
Judah (Jos.h. XV. 48, only;. It {unkibly lay some 
eight or ten miles south of llebion, but it his not 
been yet discovered.— 2. A place in Mount Ephmim, 
the lestdence and burial -plioe of Tola the judge 
(Judg. X. 1,2). It is singular that this judc>^, a 
man of Iisachar, should have taken np his oihcial 
rerfdenoe out <^ his own tribe. Shamir is not men« 
tioned by the ancient topographen. Schwarz pro- 
poaea to kiantiQr it with ^<iiiuir, half«waj between 
auaarb and t/imin, afaoitt dght milaa nmn eanh. 
Van de Velde propoeea Kkbrbtt Smmm; ten inile« 
EJ!i.E. id Ndbku. 

of Mfcah. or tficbah, 

the first-born of Vzz]o\ (1 Hir. xxiv. 24). 

fitBm'mn. One of the sons ot* Zophafi an Aaber- 
ttt (1 Chr. Ttt. 8?). 

Sh&m'si&h. L The son of Read the son of 
Esau (Uen. xxxvL 13, 17 : 1 Che i. 37> — 8. The 
tbbd eon of Jeaaa, and Wher of Chvid (1 Sam. 
iri. 9, xrii. 13). Called also Shimea, Shimeah, 
and SniHXA. — 8. Oa« of the three grmtest of 
David's mighty man. He was with him doring his 
outlnw liA' in the cave of Adnllnm, and «:i'j7i-tli'.<xl 
himself by defending a piece of ground full ut ieu- 
filea agtinat the PhjUstinea on oat «f th^ maraud- 
ing incni-sions. This achievement rrirc him a place 
among the first three heroes (- S;iui. xiiii, 11-17). 
The text of Chronicles at this part is clearly veiy 
fraijmentary, and what is there attributed to Klrizar 
the 8on of Dodo properly belongs to Sharnma>i. 
There U atiUt bowerer, a discrepancy in the two 
DArntttves. The scene of Shammah's exploit is said 
iu Samuel to be a field of lentiles, and in 1 Chroti. 
a field of barley. Kennicott proposes in both cases 
to read barley."— 4. The Haitxiitc, one of David's 
miphties (2 Sam. xxiil. 25). He Is called " Sham- 
jfOTU the Harorite " in 1 Chr. xi. 27, and in 1 Chr. 
nvii. 8 **SHA]iiiimi tlie Ixrahiti^'' Keonioott 
maintained tiie trtia readimf in hotii to be Sham- 
both the IIartH.l)t.'."~ 5, In the list of Dsivid's 
mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33, we find " Jo- 
naOian, Shammah th« Hanrita;" while In the 

cnrrespoiidiii:; vei-se of 1 Chr. xi. .14, it is "Jona- 
than, the son ofShage the Hararite." Combining 
the two, Kennfoott proposea to rmd *■ Jonathan, the 
aonofShnmha, the Harniite." 
■haaiBUt'i. 1. The son of Onom (1 Chr. ii. 23, 



32). — 2. Son of RekMn (1 Chr. ii. U, 43). — 8. 
The brother of Bliriam and Ishbah tiie ibuoder of 
Esht«-rii L. ii ;ui ob^re genealogy of tha danend* 

anU of Judah (1 Chr. ir. 17). 
Shun'moth. The Harorite, one of DaviU's gaud 

(I ('III . \i. 'J? I, 

Shammu'n. L The Baofacnite ny, son of Zaccur 
(Num. siU. 4). — t. Son of DmiM, by his wife 
BathsheU-i n ('! : . Jiv. 4).— 8. A LcTite, the fether 
of Abda (Keh. «. 17;. The same aa fSMKMA^ ^H 
^4. Tha nprmatativa of tha pricrtiy fimnly aC 
Bikah, or Wffi, ia the dnya of JoiakiaflM. 
xii. 18). 

Oiaamiv'ali. Son of Darid (2 Sua. 14); 

c' -i-,'. ■■:.>! (> SflAMStUA. .and SlIIXKA. 

Bhamabera i. One ol' the sons of Jcrafamn^ 
Benjamita (1 Chr. riii. 28). 

8ha pham. A Gadite of Btishan (1 Chi . v. I2\ 

Ska phan. The scribe or secretary of long J«- 
siah. He was the son of Aaaliah (2 K. xdL S; 
2 CTir. xi.'^iv. 8 J, father of Abikam (2 K. xiii. 12 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), KLikah ( Jer. xxix. 6), and 
mariah (Jer., xxzvi. 10, 11, 12), and grandfather of 
Oedaliah (.Tor. xxxix. 14, jI. 5, 0, 11, xli. 2, siuL o'j. 
Michaiah (Jer. xxxvi. 11;, mid probably of Jaum^ 
niah 11). There seems to be no sofi- 

cieut reason for supposing that Shaphan the father 
of Ahikam, and Shaphan the scribe, 
pei-tons. The history of Shaphan brings out some 
points with regard to the office of scri}>c whicli he 
held. He appears on an equality with tb« govtmot 
of the city and the royal rvoonier, with whom ht 
waa aeni by the Ung to Hilkiah to take an aocooat 
of the money whidi had been collected by the 
Levites for the repair of the Temple and to pay the 
workmen (2 K. xxiL 4 ; 2 Chr. xuxv, 9 ; osmfL 
2 K. di. 10). Ewald oalla hhn Mmiater of Rnanee 
{Oe$ch. iii. (397). It w.is on this occasion that 
Uilkiah oommonicated his discovery of a copy of the 
Law, whieh ha had probaUy ftond wUfe tnalria^ 
preparations for the re[wLir .f the Temple. Shaphix. 
was then appaiently au old man, for his son AKiirni 
mutt have Mm in n peattioB of fanportanea, nal 
(:;-. ^rn.riiUnn Cntlaliah was aln?adv >.-in;. Be tliii 
^ it may, Shaphan diaafipears from the scoe, and 
probably died befim the fifth year of Jehoiakin^ 
ei^^hteeu years Utor, when «• find ^ 
scribe (^er, xxxvi, 12). * 

Sht^^hat. L The Simeonite spy, aaa. «f 3m 
(Nutrt. xiii. 5).— 8. The father of the propbet 
Elisha (1 K. xix. 16, 19 ; 2 K. iu. 11, vi. 81}.— 
8. One of the six sons of Shemaiah in the royal line 
of JuiLah (1 Chr. iii. 2'? ^ — 4. One of :hc chiefi ef 
the Gadites in iiasiian Ciir. v. 6. The sen 

of Adlai, who was ofcr 0nid*a cam in tlw r^Utp 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 20). 

Sha'pher, Mon&t (Num. xxxiii. 23). The name 
of a desert station where the Israalitea imnr^ 
No site has been suggested for iL 

Shnra'L One ofthe sons of Baai(Eir. x. 40; 

Sharaim. An ini|>' riUt vcnaoft (ioab. sr. 86 
only) of tha name SHA Amm. 

Wui'nt. The Mm of Ahiam the Hsncrtia 
(2 Sam. xxiii. .S3). In I Chr. xi. 35 he i- uiHed 
SACAft, wliioh Kcnnioott thinks the true resdiag. 

Btm^m waa a aw of Sennncbcrib^ wbon, ii 
conjuuction with Ua bwthar Adimmmaiach» ha ma^ 
dered (2 K. six. 87). 

BhftVoB. AdiatHetof the Holy Land oeemm> 
ally referre^d to in the Bible (1 Chr. v. l^j, ir»'ii. 
2d{ Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 10} CanU ii. li 
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/fts ix. 35, A. V. SAfiox'i. Til'? name has on 
each oocarrenGe, with one exception ODir> the defiu- 
ite artide (I Cbr. ▼. 16). It wmm tiMMifore 
ajipoar that " tho Sliaroii '* was sonif well-defined 
region &miiiar to the Israelites. The onlj guide to 
Iti loality funbhed hy Seriptam it lla nmitim 
with I.ytMa in Acts ix. S'. There i*, howerer. no 
doubt of the identtfiCBtioQ of Aharon. It is thnt 
brad ridi tract «f land whidi lies between the 
mountAios of the oentml fwirt of the UkW LinJ an. I 
the Mediterranean — the northeru oootinuatiou of the 
Shkfblab* Eas^itu and Jeromekankr the hadic 
of Saronas, specify it as the rpi^ion pxtomlini: from 
Caesarca to Joppa. A tjeuenil akcltli ut" the district 
i< trivi'u under the herxi of PALESTINE (p. 671").— 
E. The SiiAKON of 1 Chr. v. 16, to which allusion 
hfts aireadv been maiie, is distingui»)ied iVom the 
western piaia by not having tba article attached 
to its mmt^ as thd otiier invariably has. It is also 
.nppai-cut lium thu {vwsago itself that it was some 
district on the east of Jordan in the neighbooriiood 
of Gilead and Bashan. The name has not been met 
with in that direction. Dr. Stanley sug^ts that 
Sharon mav hei-e be a synonym f ir the Mishor. 

Sha'TOnita, the. Shitrai, who had chaise of the 
royal hoixls psstarcd in Sharon (1 Chr. jrtvii. 29), 
i. . ^liaronite mentioned in the BibU". 

Shar'ttheiL A town named in Joah. xiz. 6 only, 
anoint tiMM wliidi wm alklted wHMn Jtidrii to 
^meoD. Sharuhrii does not appear in tlie catalo.'iie 
of the citiw of Judab; hut iiutead o£% and occu* 
pying the MfM poeitieik «fth iniguiL to the other 
names we find Siin.niM 'xv. 32). In the list of 
1 Chr. on the other hand, the .same positioa is occu- 
pied by Sraaradi (iv. 31). Wbethar then am 
diilirt'tit places, ordiflei'ent names of the same pl.iw, 
or mere rariattooa of careleM oomiata ; and, in the 
lait CMC^ which it tb« er^nal nnn. It to periwpa 

impossible now to Jetennine. 

SllMha'L One of the sona of Bani in the time 
vTEira (Ezr. z. 40). 

Sha'thak. A Benjamite, OM of the Sim of 

Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 14, 25). 

tta'U. L The son of Simeon by a CniKvuiitish 
woman (Gen. xhi. lOj Ex. Ti. 16; Num. xxvi. 
13; I Chr. iv. 2*), and founder of the family of 
the SiiAULiTES. — 2. One of the kings of Edom 
(1 On: i. 48, 49). In the A. V. of Con. rrTrt. (7 
he is lr«.s accunitety c.iilt^l .Sacl. — 3. A Kuiiainitt, 
f.<-\. [ I'zziah (1 Chr. vi. 24;, 

ShAVeh, the Valley of. A name found only 
in Geu. xir. It iti one o\ those arclutic nanirs with 
wllieh thia renerable chnpter stboundK — so aiThaic, 
th it many of them hare Urn elucidated by the in- 
sertion of tlieir moic modem equi^enta in the 
body of the doctunent, by a later but still very 
ancient band. In the piTAent case the explanation 
does not throw any light upon the locality of 
^haveh : — " The valley of Shaveh, that is the Valley 
of the King " (rer. 1 7), Tn»e, the •* Vailey of the 
King" is mentioned again in 9 Sam. tvfil. 18, a» 
the site of a pillar set up by .Vbealom ; biit this 
jnange a^un conveja no indieatioD oC its )x»ition, 
and it fs \ij no menos oertdn that the two pniuages 
refer t'i ;lr --,'.11.1' ' 

Sba'Tth Xinath&'im, mentioued ^Gen. xiv. b\ as 
the residence of the Emim at the time of Cheiior- 
laomer's iiiciir>ion. Ki»iathaim is named in the 
later histoij, though it has not been identified ; and 
SuiTeh Kidatiuihii was probably the valley in or 
hf which the town lay. 
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Shav'iha. The royal secretary in the reipn ot 
David ^1 Cbr. xviii. Itt), He i« i^parently tha 
nme with SSBAUB (2 Sam. viii. 17). In 9 
Sam. XX. 25 ht li called BuiJBVk, and in 1 K. ir. 8 
Shuha. 

thftWB. In the I*ray«f4iook vermn of Ps. 

icviii. 7, with ti imijH-ts als«i and ^haicnis " is the 
rendering of what r^Umdu in the A. V. " with trum- 
pets and sonnd of comaf,** The lUbnnr word 
tiTinslate.! " mniot " will V»o found tivafed under 
that head. 'i'Ue " shawm wan a Qiu!>ical instru- 
ment rcsf mbling the clarionet, 

Sheal. One of the sons of Bani wlio had mar* 
ried a fbreitrn wite ( Rzr. x. 29). 

Shealtlel. Father of Zerubfaabel (Ear. iii. 2, 8. 
V. 'J ; Neh. xii. 1 ; H.agi;. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 23). 

Bheori'ah. Utie of the idx sou^ of Azal, a de- 
socndant of Snul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

Shaaring^hotUie, the. A place on the road be- 
tween Jezrcel and Samoiia, at whieti .lehu, on his 
way to the hitter, encountered ftirt y«two memboa 
of the royal family of Judah, whom he slnughteiTd 
at the well or pit attached to the place (2 K. x. 12, 
14). The transUtoi-s of our rersion have 
in the maigin the literal meaning of the name 
* house oTmnding of the aliepherds." It b pro> 
l«b!e tl»at the orii;inal meaning has escaped. Euse- 
bius mentions it as a Tillage of S$iamkk** in tho 
^^w.xt I'laio [of Esdndkm] iS miles fhrn Legeon.'* 

Shear-Ja'shub (lit. "a i-emnant sh.all return"). 
The son of Jsaiah the prophet (Is. vii. 3). The name, 
lllce ^t of UAv'-AMimhAitti had a mystical 
sr:i li li' :irif' ' 'I'ninp. Is. x. 20-22). 

She bft. The son of Bichri, a Bei^jamite from the 
nmmfahM of Bphndm (2 Sam. sz. 1-22), the hut 
chief of the Absalom insmrection. He is described 
as a " man of Belial." But he must have been a 
person of soma oonsequcnoSt ftvn the immcma 
ortect pralucod by his appeaninoe. It wa.-; in fact 
all but at) anticipation of the irevolt of Jeroboam. 
The occasion sdmd by Sheba waa Ilia amnhdhn, as 
if from loyalty, between the northern and eouthem 
tribes ou David's return (2 Sam. xx. 1, 2). The 
king might well say, *' Sheba the son ofBichrl shali 
do tis moie harm than did Absdorn " (if). 6^. Sheba 
tni\*ersed the wh'.le d' Palestine, appaitiutly rousing 
the population, Jonb following fat fbll pursuit. It 
-•''•nis to have boon his intention to estaMi>h himself 
>i< ihe fortress of AbeNBeth-moachali, tamou^ for the 
I>i udence «f its Inhabitants (3 Sam. zx. 18). That 
prudence vrnt pnt to the test on the present occa- 
sion. Joab s tenus were — the head of the insurgent 
chief. A woman of the j^lace undertook tho mis- 
sion to her city, and projK<-.d tlie evecufion to her 
fellow-citixens. The head oi ^sheba was thrown 
over the wall, and the insorreetifla ended. *^ 9. A 
Gadite of Bashan (I Chr. v. 13). 

ShelML 1. A son of Raamah, son of Cu»h (Gen. 
X.7; 1 Chr.i.9).— 2. A .v)n of Joktm (Gen. x. 28 ; 
I Chr. i. 22). — 3. A son of Jok.*han, son of 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. .32). We shall 
consider, first, the hi-toiy ot" the .loktanite .Sliebn ; 
and, seoondlv, theCusiute Sheba and the Ketumhito 
.Sheba togcthcr.^I. It has been diown, in Arabia 
and other articles, that the JokUnites were i ■; 
the earij colonists of southern Anbia, and that the 
kingdom wlrich tliey there fbonded was, fiir many 
centuries, cnlle<l the kintrdom "f Sheba, aflcr one ef 
the sons of Joktan. They appear to have been pre- 
ceded by an aboriginal race, whidi tha Aimbian U*- 
toriana deieribe as « people of glgnntie atatuit. Bat 
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betides th«e extinct tribn, there nrc thp rridences I 
of Cusbite settler*, who prohnhly |)t eccJed the Jok- 
tuites. Sheba seems to luive been the name of the 
great «oath Arabian kni(r<Iom aiiri tlio people* which 
oomposcd it, until th^it vl lliiny^T took it» place in 
later tiBMi. On this point much «lararitf rtmaintt. 
The npparent tlitliculties of the cnse are i«concil*d 
hf supposing, a« M. Caussin de Peix'^ml has done, 
tlint the kiiif^iloin ntid its people t«eeived the name 
of Sbebt {Arabic, Selih), hut that it« chief and 
MinetiiMi reiguiug family or tribe was tiwt of 
Htmyer. In suppoit of the view that the name 
of Sh«ba ajpftlied to tbo kiagdom aod its peoplo as a 
gtiierie or national nama, m ftnd in the KHmoott 
** th<j name of Si-IA compris>-> tlie tribfs of the 
Yonea u conuxxxi." And further, as llimTer 
Mnt tlw « Red Han," so prohably did 8«Ul W« 

have assiinu'il tin- ii!« utitv <if tiie Arabic Sebi, with 

Shcba. The pi. form tebdtm coiTesponds with the 
Qmk Mttbt and tlw Latin SriMMi. IotlMBIUa» 
tfaa Joktanitc Sh»ba, mculiomtl ceiwaloixically in 
Cen. X. 28, rccur^ as a kingdom, in the aooonnt 
of the visit of the queen of i^eba to kli^ Stdoaon. 
That the queen was of PhpV*n in Amhia, nnd not of 
8oba the Cusiiite kingdom of KUiiopia, is unque^* 
tionable. The other pnmajirf^ in the Bible which 
jieem t<i :Tt*T t > thi- .loktAtiite Sheba ocfur in Is, li, 
6; aitd iin iti JiT. vi. On the other hnnil. 
inPk. Ixxii. ; , til. f \ 11' ^iii>ba is undoubtedly 
meant. Tlie kinj;iiom ot'Shfb.'i cmbmcoil the grwiter 
part of tht Vfiik'n, or Arabia Felix. Iti chief 
citie«, and p(X>bttbly succcasire capitals, wei« Scbo, 
San'4 (UzAL). and Zafar (Seimiar). Seba was 
probably the name of the city, and generally of the 
cotintry and nation ; but the statements of the 
Anbiaii writers are oooflicting oo this point. Near 
SMl was the ftaaotu Dyke of EI-'AHm, said by 
tradition to li.ive U'>-ii built by Lukm&n the 'Adite, 
to store water for the inhabitants of the place, and 
to atert the deeeent of the mountain torrents. The 
catastn»j)be of the rnptuiv of ilykf is an im- 
portant point iu Arab bistoiy, aod mjurks the die- 1 
penioa te tiie 3nd century of the Joktanite tribes. ) 
This, like al! w ■ know of S<-kh. |>.»ints irn-si-tiblv 
to the great iinpoi taoce of tiie city as the oacient 
omtiv of Joktanite power. The history of the 
Siibaeans has been examined by M. (^1^«in ile Per- 
<%vai, but much remains to be adjusted before its 
details can be rect^ved as tmstwwthy, the cavlicii 
Kife chioiiolu',;i(.*al fwint being about the commence- 
meut of our era. .\n examination of the existing j 
remains of Sabaean and Himyetite cities and boild- j 
in^'s will, it Kinriot be doubted, .idd more forts to 
our preaetit kuuw Sedge. The ancknt buildings nn \ 
of manive masonry, and evidently ofCUshite work- 
manship or origin. I-ater t^'mplc*, and palace- 
temples, of which (he .Atalis t;ive us ilt^tcriptions. 
were praboMy of less masMve t haratter; »>ut Sa- 
bflMin art is an almost unknown and interesting 
subject of inquiry. The religion celebrated in those 
templtfs was cosmic ; but th'i* .subject is too obwure 
and too little known to admit of discussion in Uiis 
place.~n. Shefao, son of Raamah son of Cush, 
settled somewhere on the shojies of the I'en>ian 
(iulf. In the Mardtit (s. r.) Mr. Stanley Poole 
has found an ideatifiaitton whidi appears to be 
satislitctory — tliat on the i^latnl i>f Awal one of the 
" Bahreyn lalaods are the mins of an aacieot 
nty cdled Sefah. It was thu Sheba that carried 
in the gn-'.it luJian tnitTie ve\t\i I'ale-stine, in coii- 
juBctioQ Willi, as wc bold, the other Sheba, son of | 
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Jolvshan son r»f Ketiirah, who like DPDA?f, ajiprars 
to have foniMsi, with the Coaliitc of tlie same umofe, 

She ba. One of the towiw of the all.itmen! 
.Siuie<*i) '^.losh. xix. '„'). lu the list of tlie otie* 
of the soath of Jndah, there is a .Shema (xr. 96) 
whit h stands next to Moladah, aod which i* pm- 
bnbly the Sheba in question. This suf^estioa u 
supported by the reading of the Vatican LXX. 

Sm1»]l The finoaa well which gare it* mmw 
to the city of Ueerdieba (Geo. xxn. S3). Aooord* 
ing to this rersion of the occurn'mv, Shebah, or 
more afieuratdy Shibeah, was the fourth of the 
series of w^ dug by Isaac's people, and nceired 
its name from him, aj^parently in allusion to the 
oaths (31) which b.id passed between himsdf aad 
the PhiKsuM chieftaina tlie day heibfv. It ahesld 

lint 1)0 overlonko'l tli.it ac-conlin,: to the najr.itit* 
of an eaiiter chapter the well owed its exi st ence and 
its name to Imne** &ther fxxi. SS). Some ee» 
mcnt.ators, .a? Knii-ch {Gen. .'00), lonkinc; to tht 
iiict that ther« are two large wells at Bir c$ 5eia, 
propose to eonaldtr the two tnuMBCtioM as dstioci, 
and n« Ivlonging the one tn the one well, tbe otlv'r 
to tlie otlier. Others see in the two narratives 
merely two versions of the cinainistaBees uadcr 
i>i hii h this renowned was first dii<^. 

Sbftha^ One of the kinus in the |n«terAi 
district on the east of Jordan— demand e<l by and 
tinally ce<|ed to the triJiOJi of Reuben aii>l G.t«1 ' Nura. 
xzin. 3, only). It is probably the ttanic whioi 
appean in tkaalt««dfiinM«r!$HnHAK ami S0> 

,V At? 

Sheb&uiah. 1. A Lrvite in the time of Em 
''Neh. ix. 4, 5). He sealed the covenant with Np> 
hemtah (Neh. x. 10).— S. A priest, or ni«»t]y 
family, who sealed the covenant widi Knemiai 
( Neh. X. 4, xii. 14). Called Smischaxiau in Nek 
xii. 3.«8. Another Lerite who sealed the oarmtaX 
with Nehemfeh (Neh. x. 12).— 4. On* of the 
ptiests appointeii bv David to blow with the traB> 
pets before the ark' of God (1 Cbr. xv. 24). 

flteb'trim. A plaee named in Jeelv ^ni, 3, only. 
a-> one oftiie points in the tlicbt from Ai» KotfSm 
of the lume lias been yet reroai ked. 

tMi'm. Sen of Caleb beii4lcsR» by Ua «»• 

' hah (1 On . ii. 48 . 

Shab'iu. A person of high poiitioa in U«*^ 
kudi*s eourt, holdhig at one lime die offiee of pRftet 
of the palace (Is. xxii. 1.'), but st^^e*<]uently li« 
subordinate oiltce of iwcreury (Is. xxxvi. 3 ; 2 K. 
xix. 2). Thfo change appears to hare been eflwcted 
bv Kiinh's inter|»c^itiiiii. Ki oin the utniv-ion of his 
tatlier'.s name, it iuu been ronjcctuied hewnsa 
tiorits homo, perhaps a foveii;uer. 

Bhab'uel. 1. A ib-w-eii.lant of Cei>hom (I Chr. 
xxiii. IG, xx\'\, 24), who was ruler of the Ueasare* 
«•{ the house of God ; called also SlICUAEL ( I Chr. 



ixiv. 2o). He 
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whom there is any trace.— 2. One of the li>orter« 
sotii^ of Heman the minstrel (1 Chr. nv. 4};€Rli«l 
also Shubael (1 Chr. xxv. 20). 

ShMtni'ah. L The tenth in order of the priests 
who weie ap|N>inted by lot in the reign of DiviJ 
(I rhr. xsiv. 11).— 8. A priest ia the rcigii of 
Hetekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

Shaebani'ah. 1. A descenihnt of Zerabbabel 
a Chr« Ui. 21, 22).<PiS. S>me dasoeodaots of 
Sh(N4ianlab retonwd with Ezra (Ezr. riii. S).*!^ 
Tbe scm-i of Shcchaniah were another tam k «ho 
i-ctuiiied with lutra (Knr. riii. 5>, In this twm 
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Bome tuune Appears to have b«en omitted. Perhaps ! 
th« reading shoald be: '*of the sons of Zattu, | 
Site* linniah, the son of Jnhaziel "—4. The son of 
Jehiel of the mkm of Eiam (£xr. x. 2).'^. The . 
fiitlwr of Sbemniah 2 (Keh. iti. 29).— S. Th« ton | 
of Ai .\Ti (Neh. vi. 18;.— 7. The heiid of a priestly 
ioinil/ who rvtnmed with Zerubbdiel (Keh. xii. 3;. ; 

niMl'ciD. Then mar be Mnne doaM re:«pect- 1 
in.^ the ot ipn of tlie njinie. It has iiuwle ;\ 
quts>tioi) whether the pbce was m called from 1 
^$h«d)e^l, the wq of Hamor, head of their tribe in 
tin- tiiiu- nf Jncol) (Gen. xxsiii. 18, «q.), or whether 
he receired his aome from the city. The import i 
of the naoM fkfoure, certainty, the latter Hap)>osi. I 
tion. The ptynii lr>-^y i t' the Ilebiew won! sJiecem 
indicates that the plac« was situnted on some moun- 
tain or hill-side; and that presumption agrees with 
Josh. XV. 7, which placfs it in Mount Kphixiim 
()M aiao, 1 K. xii. 25 1, nnd with Judsr. ix. 9, 
which represents it ns im> lor the summit of Gerizini, 
v.lii. h )*"l'>ug;ed to tJit' l-^phraim rani^. 'Hie otfier 
lW)>l.i.al intimations iu iv^aid to its situittiiui aie 
only indirect. But the historicnl and traditional 
d.ntn wliit-h exist outside of the Bth!r> are nhundniit 
aod decisive. Jo.scphus describes ^lii(-lit>in as be- 
tween Gfrixim and Ebal. The present StihiUus is a 
corruption merely of Neapolis ; and Naipolis suc- 
ceeded the more ancient Shediem. All the early 
writers who touch on the toj*ography of Palestine, 
teeiify to this idcntitj of the two. The city recdved 
fta new name from Vespasian, and on coins still 
extiUkt i.s called Flavia Neapolis. Its .'situation ao- 
ooonts fiur anothor name which it bore among the 
MtiTfa, while it waa known dticflf w Neepwis to 
foroipiers. It is nearly midway between JuJaea Aiid 
Galilee. Being Mus a *' thorooghfiire " on this inw 
portant itwte, it waa c allo i i MUbot^o or J foftartta, 
as JoM'jthus shilt^ {B. J. iv. 8, §1). Pliny writes 
the same name '* iiaiawtiio." The aocieot town, in 
fta meet floturlihing a^^, may hav* filled a wider di^ 

riiit th:in its malcm r pn rnt itivc. It fDuld easily 
have extended further up Ute side of Ueriiumf and 
castmrd nearer to tbt opening uito the vaUejr from 
the phun. But any gi^d change in this respect, 
certainly tiie idee of an altogether different position, 
the natural oooditioBa of tho locality render doubtful. 
Jos<>{)hu'. < ivs that nioro than t4?n fhonsaml Snma- 
ntaus (inhab.U-uits of Shcchcm are int^aul) wet<t 
destroyed by the Ronuins on one occasion. The | 
popuiatidu, theref 1 r, Tmi>t have been much greater I 
than ^dbiilm witii iLa pre!^eut dirocnsiuiu would j 
contain. The situation of the town is one of sur^ I 
passing beauty. It lies in a sheltered v.illey, pro- 1 
ttxtcd by Geriziro on the south, and ICbal on tlte ! 
oortli. The feet of these nouBtaina, where they ' 
liso from the town, are not more than five hundred I 
yards apart. The botti>m of the valley is about 
J 80O feet above the level of the sea, and the to)> of 
ticrizim 800 feet higher atiU. The site of Uie pre- 
oent dtr, which wo believe to hnre been also that 
of tlip Hi'hicw city, cHcurs exactly on tin: water- 
summit ; and streiuna issuing from the numerous 
springs there, flow down the opposite slope* of the 
valli'y, jiprBidiiij; vcniine and Icrltlity in every di- 
m-tion. Tmvelleni vie with each other in tlie ian> 
guiige which tiiey employ to deaeribo the scene that 
Lur>ts heie so suddenly upon tfieni on anivini: in 
spring or cnrlj summer at this paradise of the Holy 
Land. ** The whole valley,** aaye Dr. Uobinson, 
•* waa filled with gni-drri<i of vfpi'tables, and (.rch.\rds 
of all kinds of fiuits, wateix-d Ij fuuntams, which 



burst forth in rarions parts and flow wpstwrudo in 
refreshing streams. It came upoa us .suddenly hke 
a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to 
compare with it in nil FSolestine. Here, beneath 
the shadow of an immense molberi y-ti-ee, by lite 
side of a purling rill, we pitched our tent for the 
rontainder of the day and the night. . . . We roso 
i^n ly, awalwned by tlM soiig» of nightingales and 
oiih i i)inls, of wlilch the gnnlens nrouud us were 
full." The allusions to Sheehem in the Bible are 
nnmeromi, and show bow important the place waa 
in .Tcwi>li lii>t()iy. ALr..! uu, on his fii'st migra- 
tion to the Ljind of Promise, pitched his tent and 
bont aa altar tinder tiie Oak (or Terebinth) of 
Moroh at Sherhem. "The Canaanite was then in 
the land;" and it is evident that Uie region, if not 
the city, waa already in posMadaa of tlie nbori!»)oal 
nee fhor- Gen. zU. G). At the time of .lacoVs 
arrival lun", after his sojouni in Me»o]x>tamiti (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18. ssxiv.), Sheehem was a Hivite city, of 
wliicii llanior, the father of Sheehem, was the head- 
nuui. It vva& at this time that the patiiareh pur- 
chased fi-om that chieftain " the parcelof the field," 
which he sub.si«quciitly bt^iuiatlud, as a <ij)eoial 
patrimony, to his sou Joseph (Gen. xliii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 32; John iv. 5). The field lay un- 
doubtedly on the lich )>lain of the Mukhna, and its 
value was the greater on account of the well which 
Jacob had dug thei-e, so as not to be dependent on 
bis neighbours for a supply of watir. The defile 
ment of Dinah, Jacob's daughter, and the capture 
of Sheehem and mas.sacre of all the male.inhabitants 
hy Siin^ and I.eTi, are erenta that belong to tliia 
period I'Oen. szriT. 1 sq.). The oak mider whidi 
Ahnl am I ad wor8hipIH^i, survive"! to Jacob's time 
(Geu. xxxr. 1-4). The "oak of the monument" 
(Judg. ix. 6). where the Shechemitea made Abi- 
melech \i\ng, market!, perhaps, the venei-ation with 
which the Hebrews looked bncic to these emiiest 
footsteps (the hemuhuh gfnti$) of^pntriardia 

in the Hdv Lr^ii !. In the distribution of tli ' Ixnd 
after its conquest by the Hebrews, Sltechem tell to 
the lot of KfJuraim (Joah. n. 7), but was assigned 
to the Levites, and becsme a city of i^uge (Josh, 
xxi. 20, 21). It acquired new importance as the 
sceuA of the renewed promulgation of the Law, 
wheti its bles-^^ii were heard from Gerizim and its 
cuiiteii from Kivil, and the people bowed their heads 
and adinowledged Jehovah as their king and ruler 
(Deut. xxvii, 1 1 ; ami Josh. ix. It was 

here Jo&ijua a.sscmhktl the people, .shortly Ijiefore 
hict death, and delivered to them hii: last counsela 
(Josh. xxiv. 1, 25). AAcr the d*^th of Gideon, 
Abimelech, his bastard sou, iuduci^l the Shechemitea 
to revolt from the Hebi-ew commonwealth and elect 
him as king (Judg. ix.). It was to denounce this 
act of nsurpation and treason that Jotham deiivei-ed 
his parable of the trees to the men of Sheehem fi om 
tiie top of (iehxim, as reoonlcd at length in Judg. 
iz. 22 sq. In revenge ftw hb expnlmon, after a 
rei^'U of ihnt? yi-ars, j\himele<h ilestmy.si the city, 
and, as an emblem of the £tte to which he would 
consign it, sowed the ground with salt (Judg. ix. 

It wa-« s(nm i<'>tni(il, howe%'er, for wc 
oi e told in 1 K. xii. that all Isiad assembled at 
Shediem, and Rdutboam, Stdomen^li aueotiaor, went 
thitlier to be inanguralcsl m kin;:. Ilei-e, at thii 
same phice, the ten tribes reoouncttl the house of 
David, and transferred their allegiance to Jat>boara 
(1 K. xii. 16), under whom i^htH-hem becnme fnr a 
time the caj»ital of hi^i kingdom. We come u>-xt u> 
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SHECHEM 




Th* Valley wA Town of SAUm, tho ancient ?'!i<yl.mi. from tbt fV-ciJi-^rrtf'^ flunk of Moum F.bA!. I«oWlne W««tw«nl. Tb* nwwrrf i ^ i 



tlio epoch of the eiHe. Tht people of Shcchem 
doubtless shaied the fate of the other inhnbitantSi, 
nnd were, most of them at least, carried into cap- 
tivity (2 K. rv'ii. 5, 6, xviii. 9 sq.). But Shal- 
roAneaer, the conqueror, sent ooloniet from Baby- 
lonia to occupy the place of the exiles (2 K. xrii. 
24 J. It would set-tn that there was another influx 
of strangers, at a later period, iinder Esar-hoddoa 
(Ezr. IT. 2). From the time of the origin of the 
Sainnritans, the history of Shechaxi blends itself 
with that of this jjeople and of their sacred mount* 
Gerizim. [Samauia, Samaritan Pest.] Shechem 
renpi»earB in the New Testament. It is the Sychar 
of John iv. 5, near which the Sanour convei'sed 
with the Samaritan woman at Jacob's Well. In 
Acts vii. 16, Stpphcn it?minds his henrei-s that 
certain of the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, x% we 
see in Jo&h. xxir. 32, and following, perhaps, somo 
tradition as to Jacob's other sons) were burif?d at 
Sychom. It only remains to nild a few woixls re- 
lating more especially to N&bvlxts, the heir, under n 
difTen-'ut name, ot the site and honours of the ancient 
Shcchcm. The {topulation o^nsists of about five 
thousand, among whom are fire hundred Greek 
Christians, one hundred and fitly Samaritans, and 
a few Jews. The enmity between the Samaritans 
and Jews is as inveterate still, as it was in the 
dajs of Christ. The Mohammedans of course, make 
lip the bulk of the population. The m.iin street 
follows Uic line of the valley from enst to west, and 
contains a well-stocked lo/aar. Most of the other 
streets cross this: here are the smaller shops and 
the workstands of the artisans. Most of the stmts 
are nanx>w and dark, as the houses hang over them 
on arches, very much as in the closest parts of 
Cairo. The houses are of stone, and of the most 
oi-dinnry style, with the exception of these of the 



wealthy sheiklis of Samana who live here. Tnere 
are no public buildings of any note. The A'otkii 
or synagogue of the Samaritans is a small edifice, 
in the interior of which there is nothing remark- 
able, unless it be an alcove, screened by a curtaie, 
in which their sacred writings are kept. The rtruo- 
ture may be three or four centuries old. Xihtlu 
has five mosks, two of which, according to a tradi- 
tion in which Mohammedans, Christians, and 
maritans agice, were originally church«. Dr. 
Hoeen says tliat the inhabitants boast of the exist- 
ence of not less than eighty springs of water witUa 
and around the city. He gives the n.irae« of twenty- 
seven of the principal of them. Some ot' the gardan 
arc watered from the fountains, while othei-s hart 
a soil so moist as not to need such irrigation. The 
olive, as in the days when Jotham delivered fail 
famous parable, is still the principal tree. Rfi, 
almonds, walnuts, mulberries, grapes, onngM. 
apricots, pomeginnates, Jire abimdimt. The ^-alJey 
of the Nile itself hardly surpasses NAhulns in tb^ 
production of vec^etables of every sort, B«ingt ■» 
It is, the gateway of the trade l«tween Jafa md 
BciHd on the one side, and the trans-Jordanio dis- 
tricts on the otlier, and the centre also of a prorinoe 
so rich in wool, grain, and oil, -.VdWa* bcojcoes. 
necessarily, the seat of an active commerce, and o: 
a comparative luxury to be found in very few of 
the inhuid Oriental cities. This account would he 
incomplete without some mention of the two *pc<» 
in the neighbourhood of Sabulus which bear the 
names of tho Well of Jacob and the Tomb of Joseph. 
Of these tlic former is the more remarknMe. It 
lies about a mile and a half east of the city, cl«e 
to the lower mid, and just Ix-yond the wretched 
hamlet of Baldta. Among the Mohamme.bin* ao-l 
.•^amarita s it is known as Btr r/- Vakvf>, or 
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ToMh ; the Chri<triTTi isometimes call it Blr es-Fi- 
m^arit^ek—" the well ot' the iMinaritan wonmn." 
Fonnerly there was a squnre hole opening intn n 
carefully-built ^-aultell chambor, aboat 10 fett 
f'luare, ia the Hoor of which Mvaa the true moath 
of the well. Now a portion of tiie rault has fiiUen 
in aiid completely coveroJ up the mouth, so that 
nothing oAn be soen above but a simllow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. The wdl b deep- 
To ft. when last measured — and there was probably 
a considerable accumulation of rubbish at the bottom. 
•Sometimes it contains a few feet of water, but at 
•thm it is quite diy. It is entiidf eBcaTated in 
the aolid rock, perfectly round, 9 ft. in diameter, 
with the sides hewn smooth atnl regular. Of all 
the qpectai localities of our Lord's lif«, this is almost 
tha Milf cNM ilisolotriy viKlispiitad. The teoood of 

the -jkjIs alluilf^! fo is tlie Tomb of Joseph. It 
lies aboQt a i|uarter of a mile north of the well, ex- 
actly in the centre of the opening of tiie villey 
between Gerizim and EImI. It is a snial! s-juare 
eudosore of high whitewashed walls, surrouudmg 
• tanb ef the eodfaMoy Uad, hot tritti the pecu- 
liAritT that it is placed diagonally to the walls, 
instmd of jKirallel, as usual. A rou$^h pillar used 
as an nltnr, and black with the tr;u.-es ut' Hre, is at 
the head, aad another at the foot of the tomb. In 
the walls are two slabs with Hebrew iuscriplions, 
and the interior is almost covered with the names 
of pilgrims in Hebrew, Arabic, and Samaritan. 
Beyond tJiis there is nothing to remark ia the 
structure itself. The local tmdition of the Tomb, 
like that of the wel^ is •§ old as the hqpniiiiig of 
the 4th century. 

Sheeh' en. 1. The son of Hamor the chieAain 
of the Hivite settlement of Shechem at the time of 
Jacob's arrival (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2-26 ; Josh, 
xxiv. '.]2 ; Judg. ix. 28).— 2. A man of Manassch, 
of the dan of GiisMl (Mum. zxvi. 31).— 8. A 
BOQ of ShenidA, the younger lnt>ther of 
till' Tmi ' s<ih\'^ I'l < , vii. 19). 

fibecb anitee, thA. The ikmily of Shecbem, son 
of Oilaad (Nmn. isvi. 31 ; comp. Josh. zrii. 2). 

ShecM'nall. This term Ls not found iu the 
Bible. It was used by the later Jews, and bor- 
rowed hf Cfariilhns fitim them, to eipraas die 

visible majwtr of the Divine Presence, f^jwiftUy 
when rattuig, or dwelling, between the Cherubim 
-on the mercy-seat in the Taberawle, and fai the 
temple of Solomon ; but not in t n hhnWrs tpmple, 
for it was one of the live particulars which the 
Jews reckon to have l«en wanting in the second 
temple. The use of the term is first found in the 
Targums, where it fonn* a trequeiit pfriphi-a.-is fur 
God, considered as dwelling amongst th (dl ii-i»n 
of Israel, and is thus used, especially by Ouk'.log, 
to avoid SMrribiug a>q>oreity to God Uimseif. In 
Ex, UT. 8, where the Hebrew h.is " Let them make 
tne a 8.inctuary that I may dwell among them," 
Oukelos has, " 1 wjU make my ShechinJih to dwell 
among them." In xxix. 45, 46, for the Hebrew '* I 
will dweli among the children of Israel," Onkelos 
has, " I will make my Shechinah to dwell, &c." 
In Vs. Ixxiv. 2, for " this Mount Zion wherein thou 
hu dwelt," the Tainmi hm ** wherein thy Shechi- 
aeli hath dwelt." In the dcKriptioD of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon's Temple '1 K. viii. 12, 13), the 
Taigom of Jonathan runs thus : " The Lord is 
pteased te make His Shcdunih dwell in Jerusalem. 
1 Ii.ivt^ Liiilt the li"iis« of the s.inctuary for the 
house of thy Shechinah for erer." And in 1 K. vi. 



1.1, for the Heb. "I will dwell among the children 
of Israel," Jonathan has *' 1 will make my Shechi- 
nah dweU." In Is. vi. 5 he has ilie ci mbination, 
the glory of the Sheihiuah of the King of ac;<>8, the 
Lord uf Hosts;" .lud in the next vei^e he para- 
phrases from off the altar," by " fiiom before His 
Shechinah on the tinone of t:lory in the lofty hea- 
vens that are al>ore the altjir." Compare aiao ^um. 
T. 3, XXIV. 34; P». Ixviii. 17, 18, cxxxr. 21; b. 
xxxiii. 5, ML 15; Joel iii. 17, 21, and numerous 
other passages. On the other hand, it should be 
noticed that the Targums never render " the cloud " 
or ** the glory " bj Sbechioeh. Uenoc, as regards 
the use of the word SkechintA in flie TVrgumii, it 
may be di'fineil as a periphrasis for God whenever 
Ue is nid to dwell on Zion, amoogrt Israel, or 
betwseu the {Aembina, and so on, fn onler, at 
I>efoi-e said, to avoid the slightest approach fo jna- 
terialism. Oar view of the Targamistic notion of 
the Shedunah wonld not he eoraplile if ive did net 
add, that though, as ^v. li i.ve seen, the Jews rt?ck- 
ooed the Shechinah among the marics of the Divine 
favour which were wanti^ to the seeood TcaapH 
they manifestly expected the return of the Shechi- 
nali iu the days of the Messiah. Thus Hagg. i. 8, 
** build the house, and I will tike plensore in it^ 
and I will be glorified, saith the Loid," is para- 
phrased by Jonathan, ** I will cause my Saecluuah 
to dwell in it in glory." Com|Nue aJso Zech. ii. 
10, viii. 3; Ez. xliii. 7, 9. As regards the visible 
miuiifestatioQ of the Divine Presence dwelling 
amongst the Israelites, to which the term Shechi- 
uah has attached itself, the idea which the (liferent 
accounts in ^lipture convey is that of a most 
brilliant and gIoriou.s lij^ it, . rjvclopod in n cloud, 
and usually concealed by the cloud, so that the 
cloud itself was for the most part alone visible; 
but on particolar occasions the glory appeal^. 
The allusions in the N. T. to the Shediineh »ra not 
an frequent Thus in the aooount of the Nativity, 
the word>, Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
thett" (Lwke ii. 9), followed by the appariUon ef 
"the multitude of the Heavenly host," recall the 
afmannos of the Divine gloty on Sinai, when 
** He dnncd forth fixnn Psnii, and omw with tm 
thousands of s.iints" (Deut. xxxiii. 2; oomp. Ps. 
Ixviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 53 ; Ueb. ii. 2 ; Esek. xliii. 2). 
The «Ood of glory" (Acta tH. 9, 55), "the dw- 
rubims of glory" (Heb. ii. 5), *' the glory" (Rom. 
ix. 4), and other like fassages, are distinct refer* 
ences to the uanlAstationt of the glory in the O.T. 
When we read in John i. 14, that the Word was 
made flesh, and dwdt among us, and we belield his 
glory;" or in 2 Cor. sii. 9, "Uut the power of 
Christ may fest upon me ;" oi- in Kev. xxi. 3; ** Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell wit}) thrm" we have not only refoeDcee 
to the Shediinah, IlUt are distinctly taui;ht to con- 
nect it with the ini--irnation and future coming of 
Messiah, as type with antitype. It should also be 
specially noticed that the attendance of angels is 
usiudly assodated with the Shechinah. These are 
most h-equeotly called (Ez. x., xi.) cherubim ; bat 
sometimes, as in Is. tL, saraj^m (€ani|ii iter. iv. 
7, 8). The predominant assodatteti, however, ia 
with the cherubim, of which the golden chemhillk 
on the mennr<oeat were the representation. 

ihidte. The fiitber of Elimr, dikf of the 
triln- of Reuben at the time of the fiudtti (Nam. U 
5, ii. 10, vu. 30, 35, x. 18). 
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IhMp. Sheep wwe an importni pMi of Um 
poMCMiomof themideBt Hcbrvm md of Enstnii 

nations generally. The fli-st UMBtkm of >1k'>')i 
occurs in Gen. ir. 2. Tiiey wem vmA in the st- 
ciifidal olferirigR, both the adalt aahml (Ex. xx. 
24; 1 K. viiir*',;!; 2 Chr. xxix. ■):'>) and tlie luml., 
I. tf. " a male trom one to three jean old/' but 
young honhe oftlM AnI ymr wen mort gMMrallj 
used in the otTeriiMi (eee Ex. Kxix. ; her. is. 3, 
xti. 6 ; Kum. xztuL 9, Ac). Ho lamb nader eight 
^ys oM WM dlOTred to be killed (Ler. xxH. 27). 
A TWy young Lnmb was cillwl (see 1 S;im. 

vU. 9 ; la. Jxv. 25). Sheep and lumb« formed au 
iaaporlittt arCie]««f Aod (1 Snm. xxr. 18$ IK. i. 
19, iv. 23; P», jliv. 11. &c.). The wool was 
ued ns clothing (Ler. xiii. 47 ; Deut. xxii. 1 1 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 13 ; Job xari. 90, Jbo.). ** Rains' akina 
dypil rrd " were used as a coverin^j for the taber- 
nacle (Kx. xxr. 5). Sheep and lambs were some- 
tfanea paid as tribute (9 K. iii. 4). It is reiy 
striking to notice the immense numl)<>rH of sheep tliat 
yreiv reaitxl in Palestine in Biblical times. .Shee]>- 
•hearing is alluded to Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxriii. l:i ; 
Oeut. XV. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 4; Is. liii. 7, &-o. 
Sliwp dogs were en^ployed in Biblical times, as i« 
erideiit iVonj Job xxx. i, " the dogs of my flock." 
Shepherds in Palestine nnd the Ivist s^enci-nlly go 
before their flocks, which they induce to follow by 
calling to them (comp. John x. 4; Ps. hxrii. 20, 
Ixxx. 1), though they also drove them (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). TTie following quotition from Hartley's Jte- 
tecuvhea in Greece and tfie Levmt^ p. 321, is so 
•trikingly illustratiTe of the alluMons in John x. 
1-16, that we cannot do better than quote it: 
Having had my attention directed last night to 
the words in John x. 3, I asked my man if it was 
asoal in Greece to give names to the sheep. He 
informed me that it was, mikI tliat the sheep obeyed 
the shepherd wlieii ha callol them by their names. 
This nionifng I had an opportunity of verifying 
the truth of this remiuk. Passing by n Hock of 
sheep, I asked the ahe|thetd the same question which 
I had put to the aenmat, and he pve me the mmt 
answer. I then bade him oil MM «f hit sheep. 
He did so, and it instantly leil its ptitnngie and its 
conpantona and ran up to the mnds of the sh^ 
henl with signs of pleasure nn'l with a prompt 
obeilience which I had never before observed in any 
other aBtmal. H is also true \n tills coontry that 
*a stronger will they not follow, Init will flee from 
him.' The shepbenl told me that many of his 
dieep were still wild, that they had not yet learned 
their names, hut that by teadling tiiem they would 
aH leai-n them." The common maep of Syiia and 
Mcstine are the hroad^l ((Mil latknOatua), 
and a variety of the common sheep of fliis country 
(Oris aries) called the JiiJo'reen aa-ording to lius- 
sell {AtfppOt ii. p. 147). The broad-tailed kind 
has Icng been reare<l in Syria. The whole ]>ass.ige 
in tu'ii. XTX. which l>'!\is mi the subject of Jacob's 
stratagem with LaUm's .sh»x'p is involved in consid* 
erable per|>lexity, and J:uob's conduct in this 
matter luis bem severely and uncompromisingly 
condemned by some writers. It is altofether im- 
possible to account for the complete succem which 
attended his device of setting peeled rods before the 
ewes and she-goata as they came to drink in the 
watering troughs, on nntuntl ijrormds. We must 
agree with the Greek fathers and ascribe the pro- 
duction of Jacob's spotted sheep and gonts to Dirine \ 
ngeoey. Ju Gen. xsxt. 5*13, where Jaooh cipnisly 



states that hit •noccai was due to Dinae intcdb^ 
onoe, it la bund to ImRmv that Jnooli ia ntteriac 

notliing but a tisiMaf f.dsi^h'X-hls. Wn aic a\r.in 
that a still grarerdiSenlty in the minds of Mme 
persona remains, if tiwaboreeiplHialion be adopted ; 
but we have no other alternative. As the >lkvy' ts 
an emblem of meekness, patience, and submuMoa, 
it Is expressly mentioned as typifying thef« qan> 
lities in the pei-son of our Blessed Loirl (Is. liii. 7; 
Acts Tiii. 32, &G. ). The relation that exists between 
Christ, «the chief Shepheid,** and Hia OMnbMiw 
in beautifully compared to that which in the East 
is so strikingly exhibited by the shepherds to their 
flodcs. 




Sheepgate. tiw. One of the gates of JcraaakB 

as rebuilt by Nehemhh (Neh. iii. 1, 32 ; xii. 39). 
It stood between the tower of Menh and the cltsB- 
ber of the oonier (iii. 32, 1) or gate of the goar^ 
heose («H. 39, A. V. prison-gate The latter 
seems to have been at the angle formed by the jr.or- 
tion of the wall of the dty of David with that ef 
the dty of Jemekn proper, having the dis^ 
gj\te on the north of It. The iv>5ition of the ihsip 
gate may theriCm lwf« been on or near that of 
the M d-KvMtritn. 

Sheep-market, the (John v. '_'). The word 
" market" is an interpolation of our translators, 
possibly after Lnther, who has Sehafhamt. TW 
wonis of the original are ^irl trpo^ariKri, t'^ 
which should probably be supplied not market, bnt 
gate, irvXfi, as fn the LXX. venien of the pnss^ 
in Nehemiah quote<l in the fii e5:oing art tele. 

Shtfuuri'ah. A Benjamite, son of Jebonun (1 
Chr. Tiii. 26). 

ShekeL In a former article [Moxet] a fnH 
account has been giren of the coins called sbeicels, 
whidi an found with in s cription s hi the Snnn* 
ritan character; so that the pre>ent article will 
only contain notices of a tifw particulars relatiog to 
the Jewish coinage whidi did not fidi within tlM 
plan of the former. It may, in the first pLtce. be 
desimble to mention, that although ><>me j^hekels 
are fbond with Hebrew letters instead of Samaritan, 
these are undoubte«lly all fonreries. liamhm, i. e. 
Ka')bi-Moies-Bar- Nachman, who lived about the 
commencement of the 13th century, describes a 
ah^ which he had seen, and of wUoh the O 
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thaeam read the ioHcriptioD with (Me. The ex- 
plaaatiott whidi they gnve of the imcripCioB wiu, 

v>n Olio si lie : S^iehrl h<<- She Mini, *' tlu' ^llckcl of 
shekels," and on the other ** Jerusalem the Uolr." 
Tbo fbnnn* wu donliClcH • iBHinterpivtetian of 
th«> ii-iKil iiiM i ij tioii "ihf sliek'^l of l-s !■ ! ." Imt 
the Utter corn>(i<tud8 with the iD8cri|iliou on our 
•hekris (Bayer, De ^furnis. p. 11). Dntthemoie 
import iiit [);i<L'<.nge of .-lU i'4 that in which R. Azarias 
tie Koeiu quoU« the description of a shekel se«ii hv 
HubImi «t St. J«Hi dMcre, A.n. 1210. He pves 
the iiucri]>tioDR n« abovf , " the Sh«'ki l of Shekels." 
and " JeruAalem the Holy :" but he al»o detei-mincs 
the weight, which he makes about half «'< otutce. 
\Vc find, thei-efore, that io early times shekels were 
kuowu to the Jewish Rabbis with Somaritan iu> 
•eripUflM^ owiMfKHidiiig with those now founJ 
(eicept in oue point, which is pioUihly an error >, 
HOi oormponding with Uieiu iu weight. Wv be- 
lieve that W. Poctell ia the first Chi-istlan writer 
who *nw ftiv) described a shekel. He was a Parisian 
ti-aveller who visited Jerusalem early in the 16th 
century. Poatell gires a very bad woodcut of one 
of these »hekels, but the inscriptioii la correct. He 
was unable to explain tite letteri over the vase, 
whidi soon became the subject of a discnasion 
fUiMK^ tb« IcMved mm of Europe^ wbkh Jaited for 
neariy two eentnries. The eonwtpeodeiitt of th« 
i2cwly- found coins with the earlier description is 
almost demoostnitivo. ^ut tbey bear h un- 
doahtBd iniirki of genuiiieiMiat, that n > j lg>' ot' 
ancient coins could douht them for a m<in)'»nt. On 
the rootrnry, to a practised eye, those with Hdtrcw 
inseriptioos baw oMouhtMl mulBi of fparioacMM. 
Among tht symbols found on this scries of coins is 
one which is oonsidered to represent that which 
WM- odlod LMb hy th* J«wt. Thb term was 
npplietl to the f rrmrhf>s of the three trees mentioned 
in Lev. zxiii. 40, whidt are thought to be the 
Mm, tho Myrtle and tlic Willow. Th« symbol 

on the Iteverse of the shekels, rep* * Rf ntini: n t ',vi^' 
with tlitee budai, appears to b^' more ivsem bianco 
to the bods of the pomegranate than to any otlier 
plant. The fo!!o-.vinc list is given by Cave^Ioni as 
an enumeration ot aU the coins which can )>e attri- 
buted with any ceitMiatjr to Simon ]ilacc.it<aeus. — 
I. Sli*'kels of thiw ynrs, with thi? inscription 
Sitekel Itr.iil on the Obverse with a Vase, over 
which ^poiirs (1)an Aleph; (2) the letter i!fiin 
with n Beth; (S) the letter Shin witli a Oimei, 
Ji. Ou t^ie Reverse is the twig with three buds, 
nod the inscription Jenaakm Kedi-i/tah or Hak- 
kedoshah. — II. The nme as the above, only half 
the weight, which it Indicated by the word chdUi^ 
** a hiilf." These ooenr nnlj in the lirst and $eoond 
yean. The above an dvtr.— III. ShiMtk Arb'a 
CkJUti. The fourth yeai^-n half. A Otron hetweea 
two Lulab$. II. Zi'jaillath Tsiyon, " Of the Li- 
bentNOcfZion." A Falm<tree between two Uukcta 
offhitt.— tV. «MmM Afh\ B«^a. Th« ftorth 
ye:»r — n fourth. Two j.»labt. I!. "Of the Li- 
beration of Zion,"-— ns befon. Citron^froit.— V. 
ShiMth ArVa, Thefimrth yen*, 
two Citrons. R. LegeuUnlh Tsii/on, ns V-fore. Tlie 
Vase as on tb« shekel and half.shekel. These are of 
«omMr. In Uw eonne of 1962 « worik of «oiirid«r- 
abie importance was published at Hreslau by I>r. 
U. A. Levy, entitled Ge$chichte der Jiidiachcn 
JfAsEtfa. Thtn are ono «r two points on which 
it i? dcsJmble to ^t itf> the views of the autlior, 
eapectally ai he ^uotea coins which bare ooij bo* 
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oume known ktelj. Hovne coins have been described 
in the Bgem Jt«mim'Hi]ue ( 1 860, p. 2»iO seq.)^ 
\>t whidi the name of Elaiur coins h.-is lieeii civcn. 
A ooin was puUiahed some Unae ago by De ^okj 
wMeh ia luppoMd by that author to be n eottnterftit 
coin. It is fx^^.-ucely legible, but it Aj>|><-ais to con* 
tain the name Eleazar ou on« nia, and that of 
Simon oo the other. Darii^ the troablei whidi 

piweded the final destnn tlon of Jeru>.ileni. Kleazar 
the son ot Simon;, who was a priest, and i>imon 
ISea Giom, were at the head af faufe ftetions. It 
is BUg^eKted by Dr. Levy that mcwey may have 
beeu struck which bore the names of botii these 
leaden; but it soems scarody probable, as tliey do 
not appear to hare acted in ooocvrt. But a copper 
coin has been published in the lincw A'umismatiqtifi 
which undoubtedly beavi the iuscriptiaii of ** Eleaaar 
the jirifjst." Its types are — I. A vaM> with one 
handle and the tnscripUoa " Eleaiar tne priest." in 
Samarit^ui letters B. A bunch of er.-xy^A witii tl)e 
inscription, "year one of the revlemption of Israel." 
Some silver coins also, first published by keiduuUt, 
bear the same inscription on the obverse, under a 
palm-tree, but the letters run from lefl to right. 
The reverse bears the same type and iiiscriptiuu as 
the copper coins. These coins, as well aa some 
that bear the name of Stmon or Simeon, are attil- 
bntad by Dr. Levy to the period of this first re- 
bellion. It is, however, tjuite clc.ir that some of 
the coins bearing simihur inscriptions beioiq; to the 
{leriod of BwMMaVa Tebdlksn (or Barcoctbf^s, aa 
the name is often s[>elt) luider ILvlriau, because 
they are stamped upon denaiii of Trajan, his pre- 



Bhelnh. 1. Tlie yoiinge«t son of Ju<Uh by the 
daughter of Shuali (tieu. xuviii. 5, U, 14, 26, 
xtvi. 12 ; Num. xzri. 20 ; 1 Cbr. il. 3, ir. 21).— 
2. The proper foi-m of tlie name of SaLAH the loa 

ol Arphnnul (1 Chr. i. 18, 24). 0 
ShelABitea, tha^eTbe deaocndaali of Shelau t 

(Num. x«vi. 20). 

Shalemi'ali. 1. One of the sous of Ihmi iit the 
time of £j:iu (Ezr. x. 39).— S. The fittlier of Ua- 
nnniah (Neh. iii. 30 :.— 3. A prie.^t in the time of 
Nehemiuh fNeh. xiii. 4. The father of Je- 

hucal, or Jucal, in the time of Zinleldah (Jer. 
xixvii. n\— 5. The &ther of Irijah, tlie *nptnin of 
the ward whu arrested Jeremiah (Jer. 13). 
—6. The same as Mksii»xeiiiaii and Siiallvm 8 
(I Chr. xxvi. 14).— 7. Another of the sons of liani 
in the time of Exra (Ezr. x. 41).— 8. Ance.<itor of 
Jehudi in the time of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 
—8. iioo of Ahdeel; one of those who received the 
otders of Jehoiakim to take Baruch and Jeremiah 

(,Ier. iw'v i. J'lj. 

Bktl'aph, Ucn. x. 26} 1 Chr. i. 20. Tlie second 
In order of the eons of Joktnn. The t)-iix> whidi 
sprnn;: from him h.vs l>ccn s.-itisfactorily idcutilied, 
both in modem and clawical timea; aa wall at the 
diitrict of the Yemen wuned after bin. Shd^ 
is found where we should expect to meet with him, . 
iu the district [MiA/Udf, as the ancient divisions of 
the Yemen are called l^the Arab*) of Sohif, which 
appears to be the Kun* :tj Niehuhr's S*It>e, written 
in his map beiha. Besides this geographical trace 
of Sheleph, wo have the tribe of Shdif or Shola£ 
Vdkoot in the .Vot/cito, s. v., says, " Es-5s-lif nr 
i^Sutaf they are two andent tribes of tiie Liibea 
of Yemen; Uixh&m Ibn-Moham»ed aays they nn 
the children of Tuktiiu (Joktaii) ; . . . . And a 
district in fil-femen is named alter the i>iila£r 
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F,l-I\alki\«nn<l?r says, " El-Stilnf, called also Beni-s- 
^ilidii, n tribe of the descendsnts of Knhtan fJok- 
tatt)." .... Ydkoot aim sap that El-^Iuntabilc 
yna an idol belonging to Es-Sulaf. Finally, accord- 
iof: to the Kdniaos, Sulaf was a brancb-tnbe of 
Dhii-I-KilAa. 

She'lMli, BGD of Heletn (1 Cbr. TU. 35). 

Shd'OBli. An Asheritc, father of Ahlhud (Knm. 

Sliel omitiL 1. Hm daughter of Dibri of the 
trib* of Dm (Ijff. ndr. 11).^. The dkogliter of 

Zerobbnk-l '1 r\n-. iii. 10).— S. Chi-'fof the Izliai- 
itw (1 Chr. xxiii. 18).— i. A desoeodaot of liUiezer 
the Mm of Umm, in the of DKt\A (1 Chr. 
xxvx. 2.', 2G, 28:.— 5. A GenJmnitc, son of Sliimei 
(1 Chr. zxiii. 9). " Sbimei" is probablj a mistake. 

A«ODrdiBf to Mm piwot tot, llw mm of 
Shc lomith, with tho smi of .Tosiphiah at their head, 
murned from Babylon with Ezra (Err. viii. 10). 
Hhk appears, howerer, to be an omission, and the 
true readfnq: is prob.^hlr, " Of the WMH Jtwti, 
i>helomith the sou of Josiphiab." 
BheromoCh. The euMiii Sbslomith 8 (1 Chr. 

xxiv. 'IT. 

Sheln'miel. The son of Zuri>h;uJiLii, and prince 
oftlietrilx^ i)f Simeon at the time of the ^Odos 
(N"tn. j. G. ii. 12. vii. M\, +1, i. IDl. 

fihem. The eldest sou of Noah, bora (Hen. t. 
^) when his &ther had attained the age of 500 
years. He was 98 y«>ni-s nil, manieil, anJ chiMless, 
at the time of the Flood. After it, he, with his 
father, brothers, sisters-in-law, and wife, rwived the 
blessing of God (ix. 1), and entered into the cove- 
nant. Two years afterwards he became the finther 
of Arphaxad (xi. 10), and other children were bom 
to him subsequently. With the help of hie brother 
Japheth, he cormd the mhediwH of thdr ikther 
whicli (^.mi.'in ami ITam did not cu-c to hide. In 
the prophecT <^ Noftb which is connected with thia 
incident (iv. 35-37% the fint*Ueering fldh on 
Shem. He ilicd .it the age of 600 years, .Assuming 
that the jeara ascribed to the patriarchs in the 
pteewt copiee of the Hehmr BiMe we comely ft 
appeal s t! it Methiis»?Iah, who in his first 243 yeai-s 
was coiit«mporai7 Adam, had still nearlj 100 
Tears of his long life to ran after Shen wm boni. 
Anil when Sliem dieii, Abrah.im wa.s 14R yiMTK .1!, 
and Isaac had been 9 rears married. The oortiou 
of the earth oecopled dt the deeoandanta of 8hcm 
(x. 21-31) inters^H^ts the portionii of Japheth ami 
Ham, and stretches in an uninterrupted Vim ivmi 
the MedttemiMMi Sen to the Indnn Ocean. Be- 
ginning at its north-w(«!tpiTi rxtremity with Lydta, 
it incrud<*s Syria (Aram), CluUdaeajfArpbajUKi), 
parts of AssyruT (Asshur), of Perrin (Umb), and of 
the Arabian I'eiiiusula ( Joktan"). 

Bhem'a. One of tlie towns ot' the south of Judali 
posh. XT. 2G). In the list of the towns of Simeon 
adected from those in the south of Jud.ah, .'^heba 
takes the place of Shema, probably by aii error of 
tr.i:i-( i ption or a change of pronunciation. 

flhvm'a. 1. A Reuben! te, ancestor of Behi (1 
Chr.T.B).— t. Son of Kli-n;*! (1 Chr. viii. 13). 
Probably the same as ."^inMHl.—S. One of those 
who etood at Ezra's light hand when ho md the 
Law to the people (Neh. Tttt. 4). 

Shem'aah. A Beujamitc of Gibeah, and frthor 
of Ahiezer and Joash (1 Cbr. zii. 3). 

tBlMlltlifc. 1. A prophet hi the reign of Re- 
hoboam. When the kin>; had assembl'-il ISO.Oimi 
taen of Benjamin and Judah to reconquer the 



northern kingdom after its revolt, Sheroaioh vis 
commissioned to charge them to return to tiinr 
homes, and not to war agaio&t their bretiir«D ( 1 C 
xii. 22 ; 2 Chr. iL 2). Uis second and last appaer- 
anoe upon the stage was upon the occasion of the 
invasion of Judoh and si>^;e of Jenisalenj bv Ni- 
ahak kiiw of Egypt (2 Chr. xii. b, 7). He wrsl* 
a dtmudo containing the mats or RehoheMUi's 
reign (2 Chr. xii. 15 .—2. The .-..n of Sh^_hj\:;_t'i, 
among the deaceodaats of Zerubbobel fl Chr. ui. 
22). He was keqier of the ea«t gate of the dty, 
and assisted Nehemiah in rt^tonnt: the wall 'K-^h. 
iii. 29).--8. Ancestor of Zizo, a pnnoe of the tribe 
of Stineim (1 Chr. tr. 37). Perliaps tfao nine aa 
SlllMrr (^.-l 4. Son of Joel a l:. /- ! *. ; peilx^i* 
the same as SU£>U (1 Chr. v. >6. Son gf 
Hasshnb. a Menrito UHto (1 Chr. Ic 14 ; Kelu n. 
15).— 6. Father of Ohadi.ih, or Abd-i, a I.. \ it*" I 
Chr. ix. 16).— 7. Son of Eiizaphbxi. iOiJ ciuef <&, 
his house in the re^ of David (1 Oir. zr. 8, 11). 
—8. K T.erife, son of Nethaneel, and also a serilie 
in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. t»>— 9. The 
eldest son of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. xxri. 
4, G, 7 .—10. A descendant of Jiiiuthun th*' ,<iri^ 
who liv(><l m the reign of Hezekiah ^2 Chr. um. 
14).— 11. One of the sons of Adouikam who r*- 
tumed with Exra ''Fjtr. viii. r3).— 12. Oue ot' the 

heads" whom Ezra stut fur to his (..irxij. bv the 
river of Ahava, for the purpose of obtaining Lentea 
and ministers for the Tmiyile from " the place Co" 
^phia " (Ezr. riii. 16),— 13. A priest of the fiunilf 
of Harim, who put awar his foreign wife at Ezra's 
bidding {^jx. x. 21).— 14. A Uyman of laraal, vm 
of another Harim, who also had married a fore ig oef 
(Ezr. z. 31).— Uf. Son of DeUiah the son of Meh^ 
tabeel, a prophet in the time of Nchemiah (^Keh. 
vi. 10).— 16. The head of a priestly hooae who 
signed the co\'enaut with Nelu-iniah (Neh. i. ^\ 
Hia £uniljr went up with Zerubbobel, and were re- 
p ro w B ted In the tine of Joialdta hf Jciiomthaa 
(Neh. xii. 6, 18). Proleibly the same who I* m-r- 
tiooed again in Keh. xii. 35.-»17. One of the 
prinoae of Jodah at the tfane of the deiticlioii d 
the W.il! of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 34).— 18. 
of the choir on the same occasion (Veh. xii. 3C>.— 
19l A prieat who blow a trtnupet on the ■nw «^ 
f.a.>jon (Neh, xii. 42'. — 90, Sheinaiah the Nehe- 
Umite, a fidse prophet in the time of Jemtiiah 
(Jer. xxix. 24-32),— A Lerite in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).— 28. A Lv^-lu- ia 
the reign of Heasekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15>.— 23. A 
Levite hi the rogn of Joeiah, who as>i>t«*'i at the 
solenm passovfr (2 Chr. xxiv. 9\— 24. Tlie nth^w 
of Crijah of Kirjath-jeanm ^Jer. xivi. 2u).— §4. 
The father of Delaiah (Jer. xxzvi. 12). 

Shemaii'ah. 1. One of the Benjamit-' w-irri. 
who uim*^ to David at Zikli^ (1 Chr. xii. .'>j.— 2. 
One of the family of Harim, a layman of lAael, 
who put away his foreiLH wife in the time of Ezra 
(Kzi-. X. 32).— 8. One of the family of Banit 
under the same cbeaiBataBeea aa tho pwcoft^g 
(Ezr. X. 41). 

Shsmo'ber. King of ZebOIm, and ally of the 
king of Sodom when he was attiicked by the north* 
eastern invaders under Chedorlaomer (Geo. Jav* 2). 

8h«m'er. The owner of the hill on whkh the 
city of Samaria was built (1 K. ivi. 24 i, .ui.I anar 
whom it waa called ^Aomeron bj ita founder Qtasit 
who bought tho iitt ftr two iOfw frittiti. 

Shemlda. A iMi of Qtbid (Non. nd. 8t{ 
Joih. xrii. 2). 
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a^^'M^i. ShcmiiU the mo of Giiead (1 Cbr. 
Til. 

Sliemida'itdl, the. The desoendantB of Shemida 
the Mm of GilMKi (Num. zxri. Thcgr obtainod 
dwir lot •mong tho male diOdran of MwiMwh 

(Jov'i. xvii. 2). 

Shwn'initlL. Tlie tiUe of Ps. vi. ia: "To the 
drfef Ifaioini od NegfaM>th upon fllma laiU i,** or 

*' the pi<;hth,'* as the margin of thn A, V. has it. 
A simiLir dircctiou is found in the title of Fa. xii. 
(cottp. 1 Chr. XT. 21). The LXX. In Mh pas- 
BB^f* renders vxip t^t &y967is, and the Vul'^te 
pro octard. The Geneva S'^erskm gives ** upon tb« 
eighth tune." Most R;ibbinicd writan, M Rwhi 
and Aben Ezra, follow the T*rgum on the Psnlras 
io regarding it as a harp with eight strings ; but 
thja has no foundation, and de{K>nJ.s upon a mis- 
eooatrQCtion of 1 Chr. sv. '2l. Geseuius says it 
denotes tho bass, in opposition to Alamoth (1 Chr. 
XT. 20), which signifies the trebie. Others, with 
the author of Shiiti ffaggibborim, interpret, the 
sheminith" as the octcme. It seems most proUi'ole 
that Shcminith denotes a certain air known ns the 
eighth, or a ocrtun k»j io whioh tht Psalm was to 
be sung. 

Shemi'ramoth. 1. A Lcvite of the second d^pw, 
in the choir formed bj Darid f 1 Chr. xv. 18, 20. 
zvi. 5).— 2. A Lerite in the irign of Jefaoshapbat 

(2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

Aimitic LangaagM and Wiitiiig. Intbo* 
mrcnoiT. §§1-5.— 1. Tha expraikMa, **Shcmitie 

family," ami " Shemitic Innsruages," arc bnsod, as 
it well known, on a refereooa to Gen. x. 21 seqq. 
Subacquentlj, tha oMoaa iiiMnincj of the ai- 

taJad to aa la nhnliita olhan. 

QtMMAMJOMUA TmUI Of SB 

Liwtmg lxmgtuffe$. 

DLtlccts of Anil :. . 
„ Aniluiric 

m the Jews 



SHEMITIC LANOUAOES 863 

such as Wastcra Asiatic, or Syro-Arabic — this last 
a happily dnaM designation, as bring:ing at once 
before us the two geographical extremot of thla 
fimilj ol laaguq^ But the earlier, thoogh la* 
oonvot eney hae naialirined Ha giwuM] t and for pw^ 
poses of oooTeniencc we shall continue to use it. 
2. It is imposnhle to lay down with aoemacjr the 
bemdariM of the area, occupied by the trtbee era* 
ployins: so-c:i]!nl Shemitic dialw^ts. For gftu'ial 
punxMws, the liigblaods of Armeoia may be taken 
aattaNorttienibooBd My th e rim Tyii and the 
rang^ b< yon I it :is the Eastern — and the Red S^a, 
the Levant, and certain portions of Asia Minor as 
the Weatem. 8. Varietiee of the gnat Shemftie 
lanpnage-family are to be fotmd in use in the fol- 
lowing localities within the area named. In those 
ordinarily known as Sfria, Mewpelunia, Babyknla, 
and Assyria, there prevaile>l Aramaic dialects of 
ditlcrcut kinds, e. <j. Biblical Cfaaldaic — that of the 
Targums and of the Syriac Tcrrions of Scrip tor s- ■ 
to which may ho aiMe<l (\hcr variotics of (he same 
stock — such as that of tlie Palrayrcne iubcriplions — 
and of dlAnnt Sabian fi agHMDts. Along the Me- 
diterranean seaboai-d, and amon^ the tribes settled 
in Canaan, must be placed the home of the lan- 
guage of the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
among which were interspersed some reliis of that 
of the Phoenicians. In the south, amid tho seclu- 
sion of Arabia, was preserved the dialect destined at 
a snbseqoent period so widely to surpass its sistoi 
hi the extent of territory over which it is spoken. 
A variety, allied to this last, is found to have 
been domiciliated £ot a long time in Abywaia. 
TIm ftUowing tabk la gm hr Profeaor X. 
Vfillari— 



Oanet. 

Ethiopic "J Ar.il ;c. cir 

Hiniyarliic InscripU<ins . 3 .'^'tiiiwni. 

1 Hebraic, 



j Biblical Hebn-w . . . 
, < Sivmarlfan (F' iitatouch) . 
I (".irtljaeirii.in. rii>o-tiii'ian In 

•1 



.NCriptioiii; 

U.ali1*i i.M.uxini. TiIniTid. Tiirguui, DiMical Chaldee) 

Syriac trtshilo. 2rid ci nt a > 

Cuneiform Jnhcripuons of liahylon oiid Xincvch . . 



> or 
j Aramaic, 
] Norihcm. 



> 



There ia mnoh that is probable in the notion held j principal parts of speech — the verb and the noun, 
by naore tiian one idioba', that tho spoken dMeet Seooa«ry notleas, anil tiieeeof rdation, are grouped 

of the .Shemitic trilx's external to AmT.ia 'in the round the primary ones of meaning in a single 
cai'Uest periods of their history) closely resembled, word, susceptible of Tarioos internal changes aoooitl- 
or was ia ftet a better variety or Anmaio. 4. The ing to the parttenlarRqnireinent. Another leading 

history of the .Shemitic people telle va of various' peculiarity of this branch of languages, is the ab- 



moTements undertaken by them, but iopplies no 
icmaridbkhislaaoesortMraieAiiAaMi^. llioogh 

carrying with them their language, institutions, 
and habits, they are not found to hare struck root, 
bnt nmaiaed strangers and etetfoa in eevenl in- 
stances, passing away without traces of fheir occup- 
ancy. And the .same inveterate isoKition still 
cluirnctenzi-^ tribes of the race, when on new soil. 
.0. The pecolbr elements of the Shemitii; chai-nrter 
will be found to have exerd-sed considerabli: intiu- 
eace ea their literature. Indeed, accordance is 
addom more close, than in the oi<m: of tho Shemitic 



sence (save in the case of proper names) of com^ 
pound words— to whidi the eiiter fianily is faidebtcd 

for so much life juid variety. In the Shemitic 
family— agglutination, not logical sequence — iude- 
^eodent roots, not oompound appreprialede r h r a U eiis 

from the same root, are u.sed to expi'ess res])eclively 
a train of thought, or diJferent modifications of a 
particular notion. 

6-13. HEnnrw Language, — Prmon of 
GnoWTH. — 6. The Hebrew language is a branch of 
the ea^alled Shemitic family, extending over a 
large portion of South-Western Asia. In the north 
(where not checkal by cxtenial causes), betwwn (or Aram, under which designation aic compre- 
the yttwc tjrpe of thought, and its outward ex* j bended Syria, Mesopitamia, l^bylooia), and under 
pressioa. Like other languages, thi^ one is mainly | a climate partially cold and ungenial— in the close 
resolvable into monosyllabic primitives. These roo- j proximity of tribes of a different origin, not un- 
nonyllabic juimitives m.iy still be traced In par- frequently masters by cqn(juest — the Shemitic dia- 
ticles, and wonis least exposes! to the ordianry causes | lect became in phu-es harsher, and its general cba- 
of Tariation. But diffciences ai'e obserrobie in the racter less pure and distinct. Towards the south. 
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op|M<Kite r«ut«s oontiibuted to nuuntaio the Ian- 
111 lU puiitv. OriginaiUy, the language of 
thf il.'lirews prespnttsi jnorc aRiiiities with thr 
Aiaiiialc, ill accordiiDce. With tlien- own family :n - 
counts, which bring the patriarchs from the N.i ., — 
more directly fi-om noi thcnv Mi-sojwtamin. — 7. Two 
question«, iu direct conncjion with the early move- 
IMOU of the ancestors of the subeequeut Hebrew 
nation, have baca diieossed with great eamestnen 
by many writen — ih» first bearing on the causes 
which set the Terachite family in motion towards 
the .^outh and west; the seooixl, on tlie origin and 
laugiuge of the tribes in |)ossessioa of Canaan at 
the arriral of Abraham. Sciiptura only telli us 
that, led in a way which they knew not, chosen 
Slieinitie waadtrers of the lineage of Arphaxod, set 
foitli ou the journey fuiught witli such enduring 
coasequowei to the history of the world, as re> 
eorded In SeripCnra, {n ita ieeoml itege of pro- 
cress, Tlicie is nothing unreasonable iu tiie 
thought, that the moreinent of Terah from Ur of 
the CbaMees was eaneeil by Divine suggestion, 
acting on a mind ill at 01184? in th«- neighbourhMMi 
of Cusbite tliought and habits. The Imding uu> 
tkalan of tiiat meoHmibie journey are preaema to 
VS in i^ripturf, which is also (iistlinf \ir.rn th# 
liict, that the new comers and the early settlers in 
Qmaan tenoA nodiffieulty in eenvenii^fi; On what 
grounds is rh" Tir>doubt<Hl similarity of the di.'dect 
of the Temciiile», to thot of the occupants at the 
tuna of thdr iaunigralion, to be eiplaiMd? Of 
the origin of its csrlicst occupints, history records 
nothing certain. Souie clmin ioi- tiic e:irly inha- 
bitants of Asia Minor a Japhelian origin. Others 
affirm the de:>ceiit of these early tnUai from Lnd, 
the fourth son of Sliem. — 8. Auotiier view is that 
put forward by our countryman Kawlinson, and 

tharrd hy other Stbclnrs '* Kith«- ficin aiu ient 
moHUUit'uU, or fvon\ liaaition, or frona the dialetti. 
now s|)oken by their deece o J a nta, we are authorised 
to infer tliat at pome very i-emote p«'rio<l, Ixifore tlif 
rise of the Sbeiiutic or \ni\n Qatioiis, a great 
Scythic" (xHamitic) "population must have 
OTersprcad Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking lan- 
guages all more or less dissimilar in their vocabul- 
ary, but p«j«s(««ing in common certain orpuiio 
dtaracteristics of gmmnuir and construction." 
And this statement would appear, in its leading 
leotures, to be historically !u:-unil. As was to be 
antidpatedf boUi from its impoiianoe and from 
ita ettrane oliacDrity, lew subjects connected with 
Bihlicid antiijuities have been more warmly dis- 
ctused than tine origin of the Caoaaoitiih oocoputs 
«f Palcetiflb Lodnng to the aotiwritatlve reoordt 
(Gen. ix. 18, x. 6, 1.V20) there would soem to 
no reason for doubt as to the Uamitic oiigin of 
thew tiibce. Nor can the singular aeoonbncei dis- 
cernible between the languaijc of these Canaanitish 
( = Hamitic) occupants and the Shemitic tiimily be 
justly pleaded in Imr of thia view of the origin 
of tiie foi-mer. '* If we examine tlic invaluable 
ethnography of the book of Genesia we shall find 
that, whilaHam is tiie brather ef Shan, and there- 
fore a relationship between his d> M i Ln ts an ! 
the Sfaemitic oatMOs fully recognised, Uic llumite& i 
are dceerfbed as diOMe who previouiJy occupied the 
difTerent countries into which the Aramaean i-a- 1 
alUM watdi forced U»«ir way. Thus Scripture (Gen. 
X. scqq.) attributes to the moe of Han not only the 
aboriginid population of Canaan, with it> w< .I*hv 
and aviiised communities on the coast, but also the 



mighty empires of Babylon and Ninerdi, the rica 
kingdoms of Shcba and Haviloh in Arabia Fdn, 
:i:t1 thr^ w'onr^frfu! y^r^^m of" Egypt- There is e^-err 
reason to beiieve — iixiced in some cas»Tt ti)e ^ool 
amotmts to demonstration— tliat all thcht- Huaitic 
nations sjwkc l.inguages which ditT'i-i-ed only di»» 
lectically from those of the Syro- Arabic famiiT."— 
9. Connected with tiiis sabjrct of the relationUiip 
discernible among the early Noachidae is that of tiw 
origin and extension of the art of writing aoMng 
the Shemites, the branch with which we are at |i» 
sent concerned. The question wooki aeem to be, a 
the case of the Terachite brandi of the Siemttk 
stock, dui they acquire the art of writiog from tlit 
Phoenicians, or Hgyptiaai, or /Wnjiiim lar was it 
evolved from given denMnta awMwy tneoMlvisi 
[Whiting.] — 10. Between the dialects of Aiud 
and Arabia, that of the TenKhitas ooccq[»ied aioid& 
place. The dialect whidi we are now c nai iltr 
ing has been c i lii. iiily desigii.atod a-* th.it ot Vv. 
liebrewi, rather tiian of the Israelites. Ftobstilj 
the term " Rehrewa" ihoiiUI be rcfarM as d^- 
sign itin:; all the Shemitic-s|i«ikiug Iril^'^ »hai 
had migrated to the south from the other sjdc oi 
tlie Eaphrates ; and in that ease tn^t hin« hitt 
applied by the earlier inhabitants of Cinrvm — 

1 1. ^fany causes, all obvious and inteUi^ble, oobh 
bine to make dlffienlC, If not iniiMMrible,aBy Annl 
nr r?f.tr;i4i(\i aocount of the Hebrew Lxncii:ije. ."ii> 
terior to ita assuming a written shape. 1 iie eitut 
reniaina of Hebrew lltentuna are deelitate ef mr 
important rhnr^:^ in language, diirin:: the perioi 
from Muses 10 the Captivity. A certain and ntW- 
ligible amount of progress, but no oonsiderable w 
ixmarkable difference (actording to one m4>ooI), ii 
re.dly olj!^n-able in the language of the Pentalendi, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, tix 
Kings, the Pt^ilms, or tlie prophe<'i« of I>iiii. 
IltHsea, Amos, Joel, Micah, Nanum, ILabakkuk, ^ 
Jereaoiah— widdy separated' from each other bj 
time as anp ra.nny of these wiitings. At lii-' fis^t 
wght, and to modem judgment, much of tl^a ap- 
pears strange, and {KMsibly untenable; but &d «• 
plaiiation of the difficulty is nought in the anbroiM 
icsidcnott of the Hebrew people, without reroovsi «r 
molestation. An additional illustration of the im- 
munity from change is to be drawn from the iu^ 
tory of tJie other branches of the Shemitic itock.— 

12. Merearer, is it altogether a wild conjecture to 
assume as not impossible, the formation ofaacni 
language among the cbceen ixi^ple, ataoBHibelt 
period of their history as that of Moses ? Such i 
language would be the sacred and IcMmed on e t int 
of the few— and no clearer proof ef the Kmfted Mi 
exercised by this classical Hebrew on the cniinaTT 
language of the people can be required thoa iu 
rapid wfOdniwal, after the Captivity, bcAre a ha- 
puage composeil of dialects hitherto disregarded, but 
still iiviag io popular q«.— 13. A few ranaiit 
may not be oat of phwe here wiA reAraw la 
&omc leailing linguistic peculiarities in ihifwtct 
books of the 0. T. For ordinary puquw** tb* M 
diviefon into tiie golda and aOver ages is suf^R>t> 
A detiiilnl li.st of j.viili irities ob«n*aUo in 
Pentateuch is given by Schols, divided under lepc^, 
grannnatkal, and syntaetfail haada. With the itjie 
of rri;t.-iti:".i> li that of Joshua tptt i^^'fch cm' 
responds. Iu the Book of Ruth the style fmau to 
an eariler date, tiie aMerted Aramaisms beng F*^ 
lobly re!; -- < f iti ' pi p .l^ir dialect. The ssne lin- 
guistic peculiat ities aie obserrabie io the Boob ti 
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fSamurl. The V.ooks of Job and Ecdesiastes con- ! Hebi-aisms were engmfleil on Uie Aramaic as jtpoken 



iis3i*?rteii Aranaabms, which have been 
•support of a Ute origin of these two 



tain ijiiiuy 
piMded 1!) _ 

]»n<»Tn«. Ill the CRSC of the firet, it is argued (on 
tli«: other side) that these peculiai'ities are not to be 
eonfeidercd so much poetical ornamental as orditai y 
exprea&ions and umgcs of th« early Hebrew lau- 
guage. As respects the Book of RoderiMtet, in 
muiiv in-.taiii (*s the peculiarities of . style seem rather 
retei-able to the Mcondiiry Hebrew of akte period 
of Hebr«w hietonr than to an Aiaimie origin, la 
nddttioD to roughness, of iliction, ^^>-called Ara- 
UMicma are to bs found in the i-emoins of Ji»iah 
and Hoien, and expNMioiw do<«lj allied in thoee 
of Amo-. This is not the i-.x' in the writing of 
liaUttW, Zepbaniab, and liulmlvkuk, and in the itill 
laMr ones of the minor pi ophete ; the treaanrw of 
pa»t tiint's, which fillcil tlieir hcwt-^, serve*! ns 
modeL of ktyk. In the case of Ezekiel, Jewish 
Clitics hare eooght to awign ita peculiaritiee of 
5tvle and expression to n seoomlarr Ilebrew origin. 
The peculiaiitie« of language in Daniel belong to 
another field of inquiry ; and under imiiortial con- 
sideration more dilficultir*s mnv found ti> dis- 
ai^war, ait in the case of those with regard to thr 
awnted Greelt wonfau With these exceptions, tew 
tnces of din!er"ts nre dtsrei-ntbli"' in tht» sni.ill ix- 
inaius still extant, fur tiie most jmrt coinpo^ in 
Judah and Jeru!>alem. Tha Amnaic elements are 
most plainly cb><?rvable in the remains of some of 
the less educated writei-s. The gcnt.ial ttyle of ile- 
bii \v |iio?e literature is plain and simple, but lively 
and pictorial, and lising with the buhject, at tinios, to 
oouaiderable eWation. But the rt^uitit*; tOe vatioii ot 
poetical composition led to the introduction of many 
«'xpressious which we do not commonly find in He- 
brew prose literature. For the origin and existence 
of these we must look especially to the Aramaic. 
But from the earliest peii' -l of the existence of a 
literature amonsj the Hebrew people to IJ.C. 600, 



the Hebrew hwz^ 



litinued singulaily exempt 



fivQi change, t roui tiint period the ilebx^w dialect 
will he found to give way before the Aramaic. 

14-19. Aramaio LA2(acAGK.— Scholastic 
Pkkiod. — 14. The Innc^isnc^p oi-dinarily calW Ara- 
maic is a <]talect of the grtat Shetnitic famiiy, de- 
riving its same from the distnct over which it area 
epokeu, Aram = the high or hill country (as Canann 
= the low country). In gcncml practice Aram 
Wiis divided into Eastern and Western. The dia- 
lects of these two dbtrictJ! weie aererally called 
Chaldaic and Syrinc — dcsignutions not happily 
chosen, but, as in the case of Shcmitic, of too long 
currency to be changed without great incooreoi* 
cnee. The eattem bonndary of tm Shcmitic hin- 
giMges is obscure; but lliis much may be sitMy 
assumed^ thai this &ni>ly had its earliest settle- 
ment on the upper basin of the Tigi is, fi-om which 
exten.«ions weic doubtless made to the s-onth.— 
15. Without entering into tlie discuasioas respect- 
ing the exact prapriety of the ezpmsienR, it will 
be sulfideiit to IoIIdw tiic ordm.irv division of the 
Aiamitic into the Chaldaic or- iuistem, and the 
Westem or Syriae dialects. (1.) The earliest ex- 
tant frngnieiifs are the well-known ones to be found 
atDau. ii. 4-vii. 28-, Ktr. iv. 8-vt. 18, vii. 12-26; 
Jer. X. 11. Alfinitica are to be tiaecd, without dif- 
tloulfv, ^ctween these fin^jmrnts. which dillei" .'\L;;iiii 
m some veiy marked particulars from the earliest 
Targnms. (2.) The Syro-Cbaldaic originab of 
aeveral of the Apocryphal hooki are loat ; maaj 
Cos. D. B. • 



by the Jews, bat the dialect of the eaHier Taignm» 
contains a perceptibly smaller amount of such ad' 
mixture than later compilatiooa. (3.) The lan« 
guac^e of the Genmras is extremely compeaite-^att 
()f ihf Jr-ru.-alom Ginnira being less pure tbui thaft 
of Ikbylou. btili lower in the scale are thoee 
of the fsst<expiring Sjimaritan dialect and that of 
(inlilee. (i.) Tliv cu 110114 book Zohav, among its 
foreign additions, contains very many from the 
AraiWc. (5.) The MaMia, brief and eymbollral, is 
diiefly nMnailaM-* for wliat ni.iy }>o ki.'Ii- I vcr-- 
nacular pecuUxmties. (0.) The Christian or ecciesi- 
asticn} Anunaie is thatonlionrily known as %ria»*- 
tht^ hinr'iin^'o of early Christianity, as Hebrew and 
Arabic, ivs^pectivcly, of the .Jewish religion and' 
Hahometaniam. a. The dialect of Gnlitee appenra- 
to have l-en tn.irket.l by confiisii'ii of Ictfei-^ — B nnc> 
A, 3 witii p — and aphaeie^is of tlic guttural — o 
habit of cooneetiog wmrda otherwise sep»i-ate— care- 
lessnetM about vowel-sound's. — ,uid tlio -suh^titution 
of ^ iiual for H. 6. The Samaritan dialect np^ieat? 

to hare been a compound of the m^r Hebrew 

with Ar:trnair\ A Cl>llfu^i"n of the nuitf h tfc: >. 
and also of the gutturals, with a predilection for 
the tetter y, has been noticed, e. The dialect 
called that of Joni-nlf^m or .Iiidi-i, Mwrcn which 
and the purer one of the liibylouish Jews so maoy 
inridiona disCtnetioos have iMen drawn, seems to 
havi» lieen Tnriah!<?, from friyjuent changes among 
the inhabitants — and also to liave contained a lai'ge 
amount of words different frmn those in nse in 
Babylonia — bc^M< s h<:in<r somewhat im-Arifct in its 
ortiiogiapby. The small anooimt of real dilferi-nce 
betweai the two braachca of .Aramaic his been 
often ui-ged as an argument ninkinc: an;.- divi- 
sion superfluous, lint it has leeti wtdl oh>eiTcd 
by Fill t. that each is animatetl by a very different 
spirit. The rliiff nlics <iC CliaKl.iio, or Lislern 
Aramaic — the Targum^ — a.t; tilled with tiadilional 
faith in the raried pa;;es of Jewish history. 
Western Aramaic, or Syriac literatuiT, on the other 
hand, is essentially Christian. Acroidiiigly, the 
tendency and linguistic character of the first is 
«"isentia'ly Hebrew, that of the second Htllciiic. 
One is lull of Hebraisms, the other of Hdlciuains. — 
16. Plerhaps few lines of demarcation are traced 
with greater difKculty than those by which one 
age of a langiuice is separated from another. This 
is remarkably the case in respect of the cessation 
of the Hebrew, and the ascendancy of the Ai-amaic, 
or, as it may be put, in respect of the date at which 
the period of growth tenninates, and that of exjx^si- 
tion and scholasticism begins, in the literature of 
■ the diosen people. — 17. In the scholastic jwriod, of 
whi^h we now treat, the schools of the prophets 
were succeeded by houses of inquiry. Two 
ways only of extendhic: the blessings hence dei-iv- 
abif, si t-m to have |ir.>, :itcd themselves to the na- 
tional mind - by commentary (taiytm) and inquiry 
(dierasil). In the first of these — ^Tai^mic litera- 
ture, but limitetl openings occurretl for critical 
studies; in the second, •tiii fewer. The vast store- 
house of Hebrew thought reachin;r through so 
many centnri« — ktiowa h-: thf nunc of the Tal- 
mud — and the collections of a similar n^ttui-c called 
the Midrashira, extending in the case of the first, 
il'ndy bat tangibly, from tho j-rriod of the Cap- 
tivity to the times of itobbi J%Am — the closer of 
the Talmud (a.d. 426)i contain comparatively few 
to linguistic knowledge.— 18. Of th« 
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ture nntoiiiir to the birth of Moliamro«d, and tx» 
pivss«tj in n lanfjiinge noarke*] w i'i many fTiia> 
mntical pcculiaiities, is beyond doubt. Even in 
our own times, scholars have sopined iinwilliag 
altogether to abandon the legend — how at tint fiir 
of OcMh goods and tmfHc — wants and profit — 
were alike neglected, while hurds contended amid 
their listening countrymen, nuxious for such a rei- 



866 

other main division of the Aramnic language — the 
WttUrn or Sy.uv (ii;«lo<t — ^the earliest f.\i»ting 
document is the Peshito version of the Soriptunes, 
whicli not impiobahly belongs to the middle of the 
second centiny. The Syrian dialect is thickly 
Rtuddcd with foreign words — Arabic, Persun, 
<>reek, and Lntin, especially with the thiixl. A 
rompnrison of this dinlect with thf !• .istcni bianch 

will show that they nre closely allied in all the ' diet as should entitle their lays to « place amoog 
most important {•ec<ilinritics of gi-ammar nnd syti- the iloalbknt, the ivaO^juora of the Caaba, or 
tax, as well as in their store of original words — the national temple at Mecca. But the appeaiince csf 
troe ttaodard in liiigimtic resean:iies.—>19. The : Mohnmoaed pot an end (or « searan to amamtt 
Chal(hie paiaph teases of Scnpcura ore exceedingly | and bantic oooteita; nor wac it until Cho woric ti 
valuable for the light which they throw ou .Icwish i conquest w:is done that the fiiiUifiil n'sumed the 
manoen and ctistotna, and the meanin? of p^«i^iges , pursoits of peace. The eailie^t reliable relkai oi 
otherwise ohicare, as likewnefor many li 'pi y icn- | Arable literatnre ar» only fragments, to be firand 
dering^ of Xh: oi ici:i vl t< \t. T.ut tlv y .in- vnlual)!*' in wh.it lias 001110 duwti tt> us .>!" |n o-I-lamit.- cooa- 
aUo ou higher reasons — Uie Christiau interpreialiun positions. And various arciuiv uts have been pttt 
put by uetr authors on controverted pa<«ages. tbrward asyinst theprobnbiiuy i'f the present rann 
-V. comparative p>t:mr\tc i> not y.'t attuii-iUe, as of thc>.^ r.-inaiiis l- iii;; (heir original one. Their 



to wluit in Tai^umic literature is the pure expre»- 
won and derelopment of the Jewldi miodt and what 



obscurities, it is coDteuded. -are leai those of ^e 
than of tndivldaal style^ while their nnifbrmity of 



of f..ioi,'ti .'i.'wth. But, as has be< 11 sii l, the [ language is at variance with tho mon^tra' U* 1 ^te 
iargumi aud ktudrod writings ore of considerable cultiviaioa and ascendancy of the Korei&hite diakct. 
dogmatical and exensetical value; and a dmilar good 

woik has been • iTrvted bv m<Mni of th» cogiuite 



(iialect, Western Aiaraaic or Syiiac. Fi-oni the 
Uid to the 9th century, Syriac was to a great part 

t)f Asia — what in their spheivs Ilolli'nic Gm>k and 
imeliacval Latin Imve mpectively been — U»e one 
■orclesiastical language of the district named. 

§§ •.'O-Ct. ,\kaI»C LaXGUA*!!-. — I'f.RTOn OF 



Another, and not a feeble argnmeni, is the utter 

abst'iKv cf allusion to rho «>m1v it?!igion of the 
Arabs. It is not within the scope of this sketch to 
tooch upon the theologieal teadibg of the Kona, 
its objects, sources, merits, or deficiencies. But \u 
style is very peculiar. Assunuug that it repre*e!ii4 
the best forms of the Koreiihite dialect about the 
miiMl-' of the 7th rcntiirj', ^ve may say of l:,t 



IltviVAi,. — 20. The early population ul" Arabia, j Kl,rai^, that its linguistic approache<l it- idigiam 



its antiquities and pecnliaritiw, have been dp- 
<<Til)cd under Ahauia. \W fn, 1 Ai ib ii <rrii|iieil 
by a confluence of tiilx-^, the h^adtiig one o( ui»- 
doubted Ishmaelitish descent — the others of the 
or lineage of Abraham, mi l 11 'm 1.4 by alli- 
ance, language, ueighboiirhooj, ami habit . IVcfijre 
these any al>origUial inhabitants mu>l have disap- 
•^.11 1^. W'e have t«t n that tlie peninsula of Aiabia 
uiv in the tiack of Cushitc civilization, in it-s sup- 
posed netum-eourse towaixls the north-east. There 
may now be found abundant illusti-itionof the n-li- 
tionship of the Himyaritic witli the early Shemitic ; 
jiod the language of the Ebkili (or Mahrah) pre- 
sents US with the singular phenomenon of a diaU-ct 
less Arabic than Hebrew, and possessing close 



supremacy. The Koran may be diaractensed as 

m.TikiiiL: tlic fi-nnsition from vei-siti cation to pri>^, 
from jKxljy to t'l(X{ueiic«». — 23. With r*gaid to tae 
value of Aiabic in i]lu>tratioa, two ditlerent jud;> 
nients oLfain. Accorimg to one, all tho hxioii 
riches auj grammatical varieties of the Sheinitjc 
family ait* to Im.' found aimbini\l in the Arabic — 
24. Another school maintains veiy ditVerent opinion.-;. 
The compaiatively i-ecent date ( in their preset 
form at least) nnd limited amount of Arabic re- 
mains are pleadexl against its claims as a staniirJ 
of reference in resjiect of the Hebi-ew. It* ve.tai 
copiousness, elabonite mechanism, 'y .«i 

thought, wide and divet>ilieil iields of lit^^ratuio. 
cannot be called in question. But it is urged (an«i 



affinity with the (liuv, or Ethiopian. — 21, The colouiably) that it^ riches ait; not all j»ure met.d. 



affinity of the Uhea (Cush? the eaored language 
of Ethiopia) with the Shemitic faaa been kmg re> 

uuikei. In iU leiical ])eculiarities, the Ghez is 
said to resemble the Aramaic^ in its grammatical 
the Andric. The alphabet is very cnrioua, differing 

from Shemitic alphalx^ta in the numl-o;, 0:1!. 1, :aiA 
name and loi-m v£ the lett«'i-s, by the direction of 
the writing, an 1 esiH-cially by the (ormof Towel nota- 



and that no great attention to etymology has been 
evinonl by native writeia on the language. Un> 
doubtedly >cIioi)l.s ju< h us that of .\lbert Scbulteti 
(d. nSO) have unduly exaltrd the value of Andse 
in iUnstiatiioin; but ia what may be de«iguat«i as 
the field of loi^ crillcuan ita impoctaoce cannot be 
disputed. 

§§ 25-32. Sntvcnms or the SnBatrno Lix* 



;ion. — 22. Internal ev; i •nr.' .lemoiistnites Umt tlie OfAfjES. — 25. The questi<-ii to whr-tii. ; .-uir 

.Vmbic iangua^ at the time wheu it tin>t appears large amount of primitives iu the Shemitic Isb- 

•on the^fidd of history, was being gradually developed gnages is &!rly dedudble fimn indiation of soouds, 

/a it- ivii)"''- ;'ti t li u i.'n iK'nln-uI.ir home. A wt-ll- lias aMSW.'iv^i vr-rv difiVrently by high .luthori- 

knowa legcMd speaks of the pivsent Arabic language ties. Gescniu:; thought instances of onoroatopce»* 

AS bong a fusion of diflerent dialects, eflected by very rm in extant i^emaina, although probsh^ 

the tribe of Koreish settled it>und Mect^, and the moif n tni. ious at an early periotl. Hotrmann's 

K'putcd wardens of the Caaba, in any c.ise, the judgment is the same, in resped of We^crn Aiap 

)<iramount parity of the Koreishite dialect is as- maic. On the other baud, Benan qualifies his ad> 

-cited by AraKic writer:? rn ujnmiuar. But the mi.ssion of tlie idcntitv of uumeixius Sh. niiti:: am! 

iecogiiitiua of the Koran, as tiie ultimate stand.ird Japhetian primitives by a suggestion that Uie*e, for 

in linguistic as in religious matters est^iblisliod in the most part, may he assigned to hiliteml woids, 

\inbic ju'l^invnt \hf sui»erior purity of tli • Ko- 1 originating in the imitation of thf simplest auJ 

fii^hite dialect. Thai UiC Aiabi possci:>cd a litera- | uio»t obvious «ouudi>. Bui more piobfUJy " tn* 
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4G0 or 500 roots %\Iin h rcm.-iin as the constituent 
«-lcinenbi iu difiieicut LiuUiet ol languages tav uot 
interjection*, DOT are thoy imibitiow. Thej are 
j h'jfidic types, pi-bduced by a power iuheix^nt ia I 
iiunian nature." — 26. The dcvply curious inquiry, 
as to tlie exteut of affinity still discernible between 
.Shemitic ftii i Ja]'li'>ti:m mot.^, I'dongs to another 
article. Ni'thin;^ in the Sciipturc which b«ii-s ujKiu 
the subject can be fairly pleadtxl against such an 
nlVnity being possible. liut iu treating the Shemitic 
languages in connexion with Scripture, it i« most 
prudent to tuni away from this tempting tield of in- 
quiry to the con-sideratlon of the ample dementi — 
the primitives — the true base of cveiy language, in 
that these rather tii iii th<> mechanism of ginnimar 
are to be i-egarded as exponeut* of iutemai spirit 
and chnrncter. — 27. Humboldt bu named two 
TWy remarkable points of ditlerencc U-tween the 
Japhctiau and Shemitic laoguags-fiimiUes. The 
first {>eculiarity is the triUteral root (m die lan- 
giKige is at present known) — tho se -ond ilic t xpi- s- 
wim of signitieatiooa by cQusooauts, aad ixkUium 
by roweb— bo^ fbming: part of the flexions 
within words, i Lni:ii in the Sli. niitiL niinily. 
Id the opinion of the same scboiai', the prevalent tri- 
litenl root was sttbetituted forao earlier w biliteral, 
as being found impnict'iMl l.' an I oljscure in use. 
IVaoea of this samve in the rudest, or AraniaiCf 
bnmdi, where wlut is pronouooeJ as one syUable, 
in the HcIk l w fni-ms two, ;in I in the more elabo- 
xnte Arabic thi-ce — e.y. ktal, katal, katak. It is 
oeedlcas to say that much bos been written on 
the question ol' this peculiarity l)eing original or 
secondary. A writ^'r among ourselves has thur 
stated the ease :~** An unifoiTn root-formation by 
fhret- I'^lteis or twr. svl'iihh'-, il 'vi l.,]i, J it--. lf I'Ut df 
the original jawiioyilabic ^t<it*.* by Uie aiidiUuii vl d 
•third letter. This tendency to enLai^enient pro- 
licnts ib^elf in the In>lo-Gei"manii; also: 1 ut tiric 
li this dilleivnce, that in tiic bitter monosyllalic 
roots remain be;?ideb those that have been enlarged, 
while in the <itht*i they have almost disapj'Mnti." 
Iu this judgment iiii>st will agree. — 28. We now 
approach a question i t -n'at interest. W.is the art 
of writing ini"'''iit«Hi i y Mhv-n :itnl hi- rontcmpo- 
mries, orfiom what bouitc did tlie HcLixw uaUou 
acquire it ? It can hardly be doubted that the art 
of writing was known to the iM .u lilts In lli-j time 
of Mr«ies. Great difl'ereuce of opiuiuu livis j icvailal 
as to which of the Shemitic peoples may justly 
claim the invention of leltere. As has been said, 
the award to tho Phoenicians, so long unchallenged, 
is now prrutically set aside. A more probable 
tiieory would scvm that which rcju-tscnts lettoi-s as 
having j^ssotl fiom the Kgyptians to the Phoe- 
nidans and Hebrews, Either |)oople n»ay hare ac- 
qoireil this accompUsbmeot from the same soiuxc, 
at the same time loid independently—or one may 
have pi«oed<'d the other, and substqiiently impai-ted 
the acquisition. As the Hebrew and Phocnictan 
Alphabets do oorre^|kond, and the character is less 
Plioenician than Hebrew, the lattci' |)eople would 
$eem to have been the first possessors of tins accom- 
plishment, and to have imparted it snbeequently to 
the Phoenicians. The theory (now almost [Ktsveil 
into a general belief) of an early uniform 5r^Tiguage 
overspreading the range of conntiies c« ;j hendiil 
in Gen. .x., stn'cs to illustrate this question. .\c- 
cording to tlie elaliomte analysis ot Lepsius, the 
original alphabet of the Inngmige-family, of which 
the Shemitio foivcd • pnrt^ stood as IbUows 



Alcpb ^ A . Beth Gimet + IMelb s Media 

li-'-^K-rl . Vav + Hetb + Tctli ^Aspirate* 

Uliain=;U + u Pe + Kiiph + Tau = 'IVuues 

As the proeesst> of ciuiuciation became more de- 
licate, the liquids Lamctl, Mem, Nun, were appa- 
lently inteqiose i as thr third row, with the original 
S, Samecb, Irom wbicli wii l- ili nvetl Zain, Teaddi, 
and Shinf--Caph (soft h), from its limited foncUoUp 
is apjvirently of later growth ; and the sepo^-nte ex- 
istence of Kesh, in many languages, is demoitstially 
of comparatively i-ecent date, as distinguished from 
the kindred sound Lameti. In the onf li tter yet to 
be mentioned — Yod — a> m Kuph au 1 Lamed, tho 
»^ime scholar fladt remains of tlie ancient vowel 
strokes, which cany us back to the early sylla- 
bona, whose existence he nudutains with gieat force 
and learning. — 29. The hi.stoiy of the iurmntion of 
the written characters among the Hebrews is dis- 
cussed m the article Writimo. The history of 
the characters, ordinarily tiscd in the Syriac (or 
Western) branch of the Aramaic tiunily, is blended 
with that of (hose nied In Jtnlca. Lice the sqnare 
ciiamclei-s, they were derived from V.\>- ol i Phu'ni- 
cian, but passed through some iuti;rmcdiatc stages* 
1*he first Tariety is that known by the name of 
KstraRijelo — a lie ivy cmiihrd^is diameter said to be 
derived from the Greek (rr/wyyvA-oj, but more 
probably fi«m two Anbie woids >igniiying the 
wriliiv:: vfllw Gospel. It i;; tct fVnm i in ii^e in tlie 
very oldest documents. Cuuciu'rentiv with this, 
are tncs of the cgdstenee of a smaller and more 
cursive chnract>^r, v«?iy nrui h i r-rmMiiig it. There 
are also other varieties, slightly dilieriug — the Nc&- 
torian for enmple — bnt that in ordhiary nse, is the ' 
Pe-shito — simple (or lineal according to some'}, lis 
uiigiu Mjuicnvhat uncertain, but proUibly may be 
assigned to the 7th centory of onr era. The hi^ 
(r,rv of thf* Arahio Inncracn ha^ another j)eculiar 
feature, beyond its excessive p«nism, whidi h.as 
been alluded to, at first sight, so singular among 
t1 <■ (hvellcr^! in thf desert. Until a > uinparatively 
short Ume b<^tuj L> tin' dajrs of .MohnrnnRii, the art 
of writfaig aj ]x.us to have been }>r irtically un- 
known. Foi ti.c ilimyarites giuinied with i-"..!ons 
care their uwu j>eculiar chamctei — the ** musuad," 
or elevated ; in itself unfitted tor general nw. fot' 
sibly diftVrtnt tribes might hnrt> p«>sses.«cd approaches 
to written diaractcrs; but about die beginning of 
tlie 7th century, the hea^y cumbrous t'u(ic cha^ 
ractcr (so called from Cufa, the city where it was 
most early used) appf-ars to have been generally 
adopted. It w:ls .ju"! to hare been inventoil by 
Mui-amar-lbn Murrat, a native ol' liabylonian Irak. 
— 30. As in tlie Hebrew and Aramaic bmncheci, so 
in the .\rab branch of the Shemitic family, various 
causes rendered desirable the intixxluction of dia- 
rritical signs and vowel points, which took place 
towards the close of the 7lh century of our era — 
not howerer without considerable opposition at the 
oataet, from Shemitic dislike of innovation, and ad- 
dition to the roll of instruction alrrady complete i;i 
itself. At finst a simple mark or stroke like the 
diacritical line m the Samaritan MSS., wai adopted 
to mark unusual signiHcations. A furtlur and 
more advanced stage, like the diacritical points of 
the Aramaic, was the employment of a pdnt cAoce 
the line to expriss si>iinds of a hi.h f ind, like a 
and 0 — one bei(MC for feebler and lower oua like t 
and e — and a thitd in the centra of the letten An* 
those of a harsher kind, aa dish'nguishe l from tho 
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other two. — 31. The reremoe of the Jews, for 
their sacred writings, woald have been outnigwi by 
anj Attempt's to introduce an anthoritative systm 
of ioterprrtatioo at variance with existing i>oe». 
To leduoe the mding of the Scriptares to aothorU 
tative and intelhgible uniformity wns the object of 
the Hasorates, bj means of a sjatem of rowels and 
aoeents. Of the nanws of the inrcaton; or the 
exact time <A' tlicir intnxluctian, nothins: «in !«• 
stated with cetlaioty. Their use |»robabif began 
about the sixth century, and appears to have been 
completed about the teiith. The sptern lias bifu 
carried out with far greater minuteneas ia tlie He- 
brew, than in the two sister dialects. The Anbio 
grammaiimi di ! not ] rni»vd beyond thrf»' siqn> for 
Up *, ui lite dyriac added e and a, which they re- 
presented by figures borrowed from the Greek 
,il]'hiiln4, Hut very mjich alterctl. Cc»nriivt<'<l \vi*i: 
this is Uie system of uccoits, which is involved lu 
the same obscorttv of Hot it bears rather 

oti f!i>« lolation of wri;\ls ,v.u\ tin- memhors of sen- 
tences, than ou the constiuction of individual words. 
—32. A eomparisoD of the Shemitie ]angiui;;:es, as 
kr.own to vis, pnsi^nts thorn :is vciy tnn-Vfiily 
velopt'd. lu tlieir present fonn the Arabic is un- 
doubtedly the richest: but it would have been 
rivaU«\l liy the Hebrew hn l a cav>v r been vouch- 
safed equally long and favourable to thi:i latter. 

Shem'nel. L Son of Ammihud, ap]>oint«d from 
the tiif>f of Simeon to divide the land of Canaan 
(Num. xiiiv. 20).— 2. Samuel the prophet a Chr. 
vl. 3:i).— 3. Son of Tohi, and one of the chiefs of 
thi- tub..- of I>s;irhar ^1 Thr. vii. 2). 

Shea. A \AiUM mmlmaul unly ia 1 S.in). vii. 
12. Nothing is known of it. 

Shen'aar. Sonof bakthiel,or ShMltiel(l Chr. 
iii. 18). 

Sheni'r. This name oocnrs in Dent. iii. 9; 

Cant. iv. 8. It is an in.iccunite equivalent f >r 
tlie Hebrew Soiir, the Amorite naroo for Mount 
Hennon. [Seuir.] 

Bhepha'm. A place mentioned only in the rpc- 
citication by Mases of the eastern boundary of the 
Promised Land (Num. jxxiv. 10, 11). The ancient 
inierpretera (Targ. Pseudojon. ; Saadiah) render the 
name by Apameta; but it seems uncertain whether 
i y this they intend the Greek city of that name on 
the Orontes, 50 miles below Atitioch, oi whether 
Huf tue it u B synonym of Baoias or Daj>, as 
Schwarz aflirms. No trace of the DUM lllpeAi-!*, 
however, in that direction. 

Shephatiii'Ali. A Benjamite, &ther of He- 
SH! I.I.AM 6 (1 Chr. ix. 8). The name is properly 
Siir.piiATUH, as in the ed. of 1611, 

Shephati'th. 1 The fifth son of Dsvld by his 
'.viK- -Aliifal 2 S:,m. iii. 4: 1 Clir. iii. :!;.— 2. The 
lamily of iShcphatiah, 372 in numbei*, returned 
with ZerttbbaM (Esr. it. 4; Neh. vii. 9). A 
second detachment of « ii:hfy, Avith Z< ha<nah at tli -ir 
bead, came up with Evta (Eu-. riii. 8).— 3. 1 he 
ftmilf of another Shepbatiah were among tlie 
c]ii!<!r<'n of Solomon's sei-vants, who came up with 
^^rubbabel (£zr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. *i9).«^ A de- 
soendant of Beref, or Pharet, the son of Jndah, 
and ancestor of Athniah 'Nth. xi. 4V — 5. Tlie son 
of Mattan ; one of the pnnc<?» of Judah who coun- 
seled Zedelctah to put .Teremish in the dungeon 
f.Tcr. ivxviii. I).— 6. Thn Mamphitc. or llari- 
j>iiiti;, one of the Boijamite wnnioi-s who joined 
David in his retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. aii. 5).^7. 
Sm of Uaachah, and chief of the Shaeonites I& the 



SHSPHEHD 

reign of Dnvj.l (1 Chr. xxvii. 16^.«-S. Son ot' Je- 

hoshaphat '2 Chr, xxi. 2). 

Shepherd. In a nomadic st.ite of society everr 
nuui, trom the sheilth down to the slave, is mor*- 
or less a shefiherd. The progenitors of the Jews 

in the pafiiaichal age were rioniah, and ther 
htstorv is rich in scenes of nastw^ lifie. The oocup» 
fttion'of teodmg the floAs was ttodertaken, mn 
: i.iilr hy the sons of wealthy < hii fs (Ci n. ivi. 29 ff., 
I xsxvii. 12 &'.), hot even bv their dauglit^rs ((Jeu. 
jxsii. 6tl.; Ex. Ii. 19). The EgjTptian captivity 
I Jiuu h to implant a love of settled abode, ard 
coQ:>cqiicatl7 we tind the tribes whidi still retained 
a taste for shepherd life seleeUng their own quartets 
apart from their brethi-en in the Trausjordanic 
district (Num. xjudi. 1 A.). Heiiodbrward in I^- 
lestine Proper the shephcnl held a subotdinate poB. 
tion. The office of the Fjistern .'hcphrrd, as de4>Tibt'l 
in the Bible, was attended with much bardtliip, 
and even dan^. He was expo!«ed to the estrcnMs 
of heat and . oiil 'den. xxxi.40 ; his iixci :r<^q- -^ntly 
• ousisted of the precarious supplies iiiioi^(--d by 
nature, such as tm flruit of the sycamore ** or 
K.yj.tian iK (Am. vii. 14), the "hiaks" of tt«; 
caroli-trec {^Lnke xv. 16), axd perchaacc the kicusts 
and wild honej which sopported the Baptist (Matt, 
iii. 4) ; he had to enco»!ntpr the attacks of WiU 
beast:-, occasionally of the iarger species, scch as 
lions, wolves, panUien, and be.in (1 Sam.xvii.34r 
I^. XTsi. 4; Jer. v. t>; Am. iii. 12); nor was h-.- 
iiva from the risk of mbU i^ or pi edatory horde.^ 
(Gen. xxxi. U9). To meet tiu-c vaiious tors lb- 
shepherd's pquipmcnt consisted of the following 
articies: — a mautlt*, made probably of sheepsliio 
with the fleece on, which he totned inside out m 
cold weather, as implied in the compari^^n :a Jer. 
xliii. 12 (cf. Juv. xiv. 187 , ; a M;iipor walltt, ooet- 
taining a small amount of food (1 Sam. xvii. 40 ) : 
a .>-lin':r, wliidi is .still the favon rite weapon of the 
IkJoujii shephcjd ( 1 S.im. ivii. 4U) ; and, Listlr, » 
staff, which sen-ed the double purp>ose of a w«ipon 
ncjainst foes, ami a crook for the management ol" 
the Hock (1 .S'im. ivii. 40 ; 1 xxiii. 4 ; Zech, xi. 7;- 
If tbodlepherd wa.s at a distauce from his home, 
he was pit)vide<i with a iisht tent (Cant. i. S : Ji^r. 
XXXV. 7), the i-emoval of which was eaailf ejected 
(Is. osviii. 12). In certain localitiea, moi-eorej. 
towers were ei-ecte<i for the double purpose of spytog 
an enemy at a distance, and protecting the tiock: 
such towers were erected by Uzziah and Jotham 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4), while tiictr existence in 
earlier times is testified by ^ name Migdal-Sder 
(Gen. XXXV. 21, A. V. " tower of Edar ;'' .Mic. iv. 
8, A. V. tower of the flock"). The routine of 
the ^epherd's duties appears to htm been as M» 
lows: — In the nioniini^ he led forth his flock fmci 
the Md (John z. 4), which he did bv going bdiare 
them and enlling to them, as is still usad in the 
ICa>f ; .-nTivcd .'\t the pa?>tui a^e, lu' watched the ticnk 
with the assistance of dog& (Job xxx. 1), and, 
should any sheep sti-ay, he had to search for i( 
nrjt l h'- i nin i it (Kz. xxxiv. 12 ; Luke xv. 4); be 
bxipplied tiicm with wator, either at a ruouifig 
stream or at troughs attadied to wells (Gen. znt. 
7, sxx. 38; Ex. ii. IC; I's. xxiii. *' : at f venfnrh*- 
brought them back to the fuld, aud leckoacd tmni 
to see that none were miatiBg, \rr posnng thetn 
'•under the rod" as they entered the door of Uk 
enclosure (,Lev. xxvii. 32; lu. xs. 37), checking 
each sheep as it puMd, bj ■ aotioo of the hand 
(Jer. zzsiii. 13); and, iinallr, he watched the en* 
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Trance of the fola llirouiihout the nijht, acting as 
)M>rt«r (Jobn x. 3). The ihepherd's office thus 
i^uirad w«tctifatnea«, particntarly by night 

I'l.uke ii. 8; rf. N.ih. iii. 18). It also required 
ten<)ei Dess towards the joung Mtd feeble (Js. xl. 11), 
p.n ticularly in drivmsr than to vA from the pns- 
tnmge (Gen. xxxiii. 13). In large establi»-hmeDt« 
there were %-arious gnidex of shepherds, the highest 
»*ing styled "ralew" (Gen. drll. 9\ or <♦ chief 
sh.'[)hoi(is " (1 Pet. V. 4): ill a royal hoiiM'holil the 
title of aWrtir, " mighty," was bestowed on the per- 
«on who held the ( 1 Smn xxi. 7). The hatrNl 
oftlie K.:yjitiiiris towai'ds shephcitls Hh'u. y.M. 34) 
inaj have been mainly due to ttieir contempt tor 
the sheep iteelff which appears to hare beoi tiilued 
r' ith'^r lor fbo«l nor generally for sacnfice, the only 
<t>>trict nvhere they were oflered being about Uic 
>!atiwi lakes. It may have heen incraued hj the 
■m<'mory f>f the Shcyihei J invasion. 

flhej^'. Son of Snofaai, of the sons of Seir (1 
Or. i. 40). Called also Shbpho (Gen. sun-i. 
S3). 

She'pho. Th':- same as SiiKnii ('"i.'n. xxxvi. 
2 < . 

Bhcph'nphan. One of the w^us of I'cla the first- 
liuru of iMMijriinui ( I Chr. viii. i>). His name is 
also written Shephupham (A. V. "Shupham." 
Num. xvvi. 39), Shci'PIM (I Chr. vii. 12, Ij), 
and Mlitim (Gen. xlvi. 21). [MuPi'iM.J 

She'nh. Dnughter of Kphraim (1 Chr. vii. 
24), and foandreas of the two Beth-honmiy and of 
Cxzek-Sheraii. 

Sherebi'ali. A Lerite in the time of Erm, of 
th ' fiimily of 31ahli the aoa of Merari (Kzr. viii. 
18, 24 j. ' When Ezra read the I-aw to the people, 
Sherebiah was among the Levites who assisted him 
(Nch. Till. 7). He took pari in the psalm of ooo- 
fetrioB and thanksgiring which waa iiui^ at ^ht so- 
I' lnn fast nftn- the I-^-ast of Ta^h'rnacles (Nch. ix. 4. 
6), and signed the oovauuit with Nehemiah (Neb. x. 
12). Ha i» aprin mcntkned aa aiiMn^ tha diief of 
the I^tes who heloAfed to tAe choir (2f«h. xii. 
«,24). 

Bhtv'cdi. Smi of Hadiir the aoo of MaiuMseh 

I; ' if,. Majichah H Clu . vii. 16V 

Shere sar. Properly "Shsuvzeri' one of the 
meesengers teat to the ISnirth year of Darius by 

the people who ha^l return*'! from th ' <.'-ipriv:"v ru 
inquire concerning fnsUng in the tiftli luoatii {Z*xh. 
Tii. 2). [RBOKIUiei.Bai.] 

She shach is a term which occurs only in Jere- 
miah (xxT. 26, ii. 41), who evidently uses it oji a 
j^rnoiijrni citiier for Balnrion or for Babylonia. Ao 
/■oitlinjj trt some commpntator!', it irprp^cnts ** Da- 
hA " ou a {iriticiple well known to the later Jews — 
the 5ub^titutiou of letters nccoitling to their pa<i- 
tion in the al ph. abet, counting lHtck<r'tn/s f' m the 
l.iat letter, lor tim>e which hold thesuue uumcrual 
po!<ition, counting in the ordinary way. It m^iy 
well be doubte-J, however, if this f^ux iful pmctice 
is as old as Jeicmtah. ^a- 11. luiwliii>ou iuts ob> 
served that tbo oame of the moon-gnd, which was 
identical, or nearly so, with tliat of tlur city of 
.Abraham, Ur (or Hur), "mi^ht have been renil in 
one of the anci^t dialects of llabylon .is .ShisJutki." 
Sbesbach may «t.uid forUr, Ur itself, the old capital, 
heinti; taken to i > pi esoit the ooantry. 

Sheiha'i. One of the thrtf sons of Aii.ik who 
dwelt in Uebrou (Num. ziii. 22) and were driven 
thenea and ilatn bj Chkb at the bead of thtdut- 
dicn of Jndah (Joeh. xr. 14 ; Judg. i. tO). 



Sheiha'n. A descendimt of Jenhmcel tht iMt 

of Hei,ix>o (1 Chr. ii. dl, 34, 35). 

fiiMhbuW. The Chaldean or Persian name 
given to Zerubbabcl, in Kzr. i. S, 11, v. 14, 16; 
1 i:jidr. ii. 12, Ih, Tiw Jewi«h tradition thai 
Slte^hbanar is Daniel, it titteriy . without weight. 
[/.I i;- r.'.iAr.r.i..] 

Sheth. 1. The patriajxh Skth (1 Chr. i. 1 
9. In the A. V. of Hnm. sir. 17. the Heb. SMth 
is rendoreil as a jirojicr tiatiie, Imt thorc is reason to 
I'egard it as an appellative, and to translate, iiuitead 
of " the eons of Sheth," *« the mm of tumnlt," tite 
•wilt! warrioiN of Moab (comp. .I""*;*, xlviii. -J.')). 

Shetha'r (I'ci^s. "a^tar"). One ot tlie sevm 
princes of Pmia and Media, who hod aeons to tht 
kirj:*-! prc-<?iirc, and were the tii-st rrifn in tho Idllg* 
doni, in the third vear of Xerxes \^listh. i. 14). 

Bhattar-Bocnai (Pars. «<atar of aplendoor"). 
A Persian officer of i-ank, having a command in the 
province ** on thw side the river " under I'atnai 
the satrap, in the reign of Darius Ilystaspis (Ezp. ' 
V. ?>, '". v- He ioiiie<l with Tatnai and the 

ApharNnciiitei in tryint; to obstruct the progress 
of the Temple in the time of Zerubbabel, and in 
writing a letter to Darius, of wl.ii li a copy is pre- 
«ei-ve«l in Krr. v. As regard* the luinse Sl»etl»ar« 
lx>/.nai, it seem* to ba oelt^unly Persian. The first 
element of it .ip[>eai'8 as the nan:e Sliethar, one of 
tho seven Persian princes in Ksth. i. 14. The whole 
name is not unlike Sati-barz.aiie-, a Persian in tha 
time of Artsixerxes Mnemon (Ct«rsias, 57). 

SheVa. L The scribe or royal secret-iry of 
Divid (2 Sam. xx. 25). He is called el«ewheio 
Sbraiaii (2 Sam. viii. 17), Shisha (1 K. iv. 3), 
and Shavsiia (1 Chr. xvi. 18).— 8. Sou of Caleb 
ben-Hezroa bj hts ancobioa Miadiah (1 Chr. 
ii. 49). 

flhflwBxvad. (Ex. yxr. 80, sixv. 13, xxxiz. 

■lii, \c-.). Iitoially " bi-ca<l of tho faic" or " faces." 
Within tbe Aik it was directed that there should 
be a table of ahitthn wood, i. e. oeoeAit two cnbits 
in length, i\ cubit in brwlth, and a cubit and a half 
in height, overlaid with para gold, and '* iiariug a 
golden crown to tbe border theraof round aboirt,*' 
I. c. a Ixinler or l!^t, in oixlor, !L<< wo mav .•-upfHise, to 
hinder thai which was placed on it i'rotn by any 
aoeident fidting off*. Tlw forthor deaeriptlott of 
tliis tiiMe will be found in Kx, .tsv. and a 

lepi-eseotation of it as it existed iu the Herodian 
Temple forms aa interesting feature hi tho bns> 
reliefs within the Arcli of Titu.s, The nccnncy of 
tills iiiay, a.H is obvious, be trusted, it cxhibitji one 
striking correspondence with the praKli|ltiona In 
Ksodiis. We theic Mnil the fnllnw inc words : "at;d 
thou ithalt make uiitu it a boiUcr of u iiandbi^eudth 
round about." In tlie sculpture of the Arch the 
hand of one of the slaves who is carrying the 
Table, and the border, ore of about equal bmullh. 
it was thought by Fhiio and Clement of Alexandria 
that the Table was a symhol of the world, it> four 
sides or legs typifying the four seasons. In 2 Ciii. 
iv. 19 we have mention of ** the tables whereoJi the 
shewbrood was set," and at ver. 8 we read of So- 
lomon making ten tables. The table of the .second 
Temple was carried away by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mace. i. 22), and a now one made at the i-efur- 
nishing of the sanctnary under Jodaa Ifa^baeus 
fl Alacc. iv, 4',i . .Aficrwards Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus praeoted a maguiBoent table. The TaUe 
stood in th* sanctnaiy togethor with tha wnm^ 
braudied wndleetiiik and tha altar of hnoiaa. 
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tvei7 Sobbnth twclri^ np\vly-Ti;i!;H Inarcs were pnt 
on it in two rows, sis in e-adi, aud sprinkled with 
ince:i>t.\ where tbmy ranalned till the ibilowiiiig Sab- 
bath. Then they were replaced by twelve new 
ones, tlie inccasc was buined, and they were eaten 
by the piiestS in the Holy Place, out of which they 
might not be removed. Besides these, the Slicw- 
brcad Table was adorned with disljes, spoons, bowls, 
fte., which were of pui-e gold (Ex. xxv. 29). The 
number of loaves (twelve) is considered bj Philo 
Mid Joseph us to rqM^eaent the twelve moRtlhs. If 
there w;vi such a reference, it must surely have 
been quite Bubordioate to that which obvious at 
oooe. The twrfre loaYcs plainly answer to the 
twelve tiibcs (compare Ilev. xxii. 2). But, taking 
this for graQl«d, we hare still to ascertain the 
meaoinfr of the rite, add then is none which is hit 
in .Scriptu e wholly unexpl ii:u>l. D t, although 
one^iplaiocd, it is referred to as ouc of the leading 
and most solemn itppaintmaits of the saDCtnary 
((.m-.p. 2 Chr. xiii. li'. II). In this absence of 
ejtulaoalioa of that which is yet n^arded as so 
solemn, we have bat to seek whetiber tha names 
bestfAM 1 oil :uiil till- 1 ites connectetl with the »hew- 
brtad will lead us to souM apm-ehension of its 
atanin;^. The first name we find tnven it is ohri- 
ously the dorniiuint cue, Icclicm ] Antm, "brtail vf 
the fdoe or laces." We hare ut>cd the words /ace 
w faces, for pdtdmy it needs scaroely be asidt eiists 
only in the plural, am! is tln*:efiiii' applied equally 
to the iaoe of one person and of many. Id cob- 
aexioQ with this mcaniBg, it eontfaroallf htars the 
Sfcordiry one of /wrs^nctf. The f iintm. therefoie, 
or Presetice, is that not of the people butof Ciod. 
&it ia what sense? Spencer and others consider it 
bitad ofll're«1 to Cod as was the Mincholi, a sym- 
bolical meal for God somewhat aoswering to a 
baalhen X«MM«nttiKm. But it is not eexy to find 
this meaning in t?i ' it» onI.il njipointments. r.jllir 
remarks, and justly, that the phiasc pdnim is 
applied solely to the taUa and the bread, not to the 
othi'i fimiiturr r.f thf* .snnrtiMry, thi' ;iltar of in- 
ciMw, or tiif gujik'ii caudlotick. Tliej« js somcthiug 
therefore peculiar to tlie former which Isdenotixt 
by i'lu- title'. Of the Angel of (lod's Provncc it is 
said tiiat liod's " >iame is in Hira" (L.\. xjtiii. 20;. 
He Presence and the Name may therefore be tiik<»ii 
as equival 'nt. Bnfh, in reference to their cc-ntext, 
indicate the manitei>taiioD of C,od to His cn-Mtures. 
Hence, as Name sL-uhIs for He or Himik-lt*. so Face 
for rc-scn: to fe^• tli'^ Face, for, to sec th'' i 
Tlia Ui-ead of tli»! F.tce is therefore tlmt ImimiI 
through which (i<xl is seen, that is, with i > ] rt:- 
cipation of which the seeing of Cod is L<4unU up, 
or throt;gh the lurtici potion of which man attains 
the sight of (Jod. Whence it follows that we havr 
not to think of bi-eaiJ merely as .such, as the means 
of nourishing the Ixxlily life, but ns c^iritual food, 
as A means of appropriating and retiiiniag that lil'c 
which consists in seeing the face of God. 

Shib'boleth, Judg. xii. 6. The Hebrew won! 
which the Gileadites under Jephthnh mr^de use of 
at tlie ]>av<inge« of tlic Jordan, after a Tietoty over Uie 
Ephrni mites, to test the pronondatlon of the sound 
sh by those w liu wi-lied to cross over the Hver. The 
Ephnimiles, it would appear, in their dialect sob- 
stitated (or sh the simple sound a; and the Gilcad* 
ites, iTgard:ng every one who failM to pronounce 
•4 as an Epbraimite and therefore an eaeniy» put 
him to dBBtii ammnnglT. The word « Shibboleth;* 
whidi hm now a Norod lift in the Engliih Imsuage 



in a new .signiiicnti vi. has two meanuigs in Hebrew : 
1st, an ear of com ; Ladly, a ^t)eam or tiooi (I's. 
Isix. 2, 15) : and it wa*. pf rh.nps. in the latter sen.v.- 
(hat this particular word suggested itself to tfc^ 
Gilcoflitcs, the Jrrdan btiag a i-apid river. There 
is no njitery in this porticukr word. Any w«id 
b<^inning with the sound $h would hare aasvcnd 
efjuanr vrM as a test. 

Shib'mah rpropcrly Sibmah). One of the places 
on the east of Jordan which were taken possession 
of and rebuilt by the tribe of Beuben (Num. xxsli. 
38 ). It ia probably the same with Shebam. i, «. 
Sebom. 

SUo'mni. One of the landmiu-ks at the westera 
I ml of til iiDith boundary of Judali (Josh. xv. 11. 
only). It lay between l^ikran {Akir) and Jahaael 
( y'cfjna), the port at whidi the boundary ran f» 
the sea. No trace of the name has been discovere-l 
between these two places, which are bou^y foot 
miles apart. 

Shield (ffinndh, mti-jin, s.helct, sochen'l,' . The 
three first of the Hebrew terms quoted have been 
alrendy noticed under the head of Arms, wheiv it 

is state<l that the i innt'ih w.I - a 1 vi-^:>' oblon? shit-lii 
or target, coming the whole body \ that the 
was a small round or oval shield ; and that thetem 
, 't'< is of doiibtful inii^ist. .iii^ilviiiL: to some orna- 
mental piece of armour. To these we may add 
sMfrdhf a poetical term oocurring only in tk. 
xoi. 4. The oi\linaiy shitl l con isted of a frame- 
work of wood coveiVd with leather ; it thus ad- 
mitted of being burnt (Ex. xxdx. 9). The mAgi* 
W.1S fi'^'iii* iitly ( L-cd with metil, either bni« or 
copper ; its nppe:u-aDGc in thi» case resembled gpidr 
when the smi shone cn it (1 Mace. ri. 3if), ai^ to 
this, rather *.hr*.n to the ])rnrtia' r-f smenring blooil 
on tiie tdiicld, we may refer the rcdocss noticed by 
Nahttm (ii. 3). The snHve of the shield «aa kept 
bric^ht by thr? application of oil, . s implied iu If, 
xxi. 5 ; hence Niul's shield is described as " uot 
anointed with oil" i, e. dusty and gory ^2 Ssm. 
i. 21). Oil would bf rscfi.l for the mtrtaj as for 
tlie leather shield, lu order tu pic^rve it fram the 
effects of weather, the shield was kept covered, 
rxc'-pt in ncti;nl conflict (N. xxii. '1\ Tbe shiebi 
Ma> wui-u on tlie h-lt am, to wiucii it \v.i» •ittached 
by a strap. Shields of stite were covered with 
beaJi ii i^'il. .^>l.'inon miide such for ii'^" in reli- 
giou"« piucesijoas il K. x. 1»3, 17), bhieiiiii were 
suspendeil about public buildings for oniamental pur- 
poses (1 K. \. 17 ; 1 M.1CC. iv. Ttl, vi. 2). In the 
nvfnphoriral l.iiiiju;<ge of the Bible the shield gener- 
ally iv]j)>' - nts the protection of God ( e.g. Vs. iii. 
3, swisi. 7 i; bi t in Ps. xlvii. 9 it is r<pplied to 
eartlily ruleia, laA iu Lph. vi. 16, to tiiitii. 

Shiggai'on, Ps. vii. l. A particular kind «t 
I'salui ; the specific rluii ai ter of which is now not 
known. In the sing-.ilai immlwr the woixl oisrurs 
nowhere in' Hebrew, except in tlie inscription of tlie 
7th Psalm, In the inscription to the Ode of the 
Prophet Habakkuk iii. I, the woixi occui-s in the plural 
number: but the phrase in which it stands "V 
sJiigymCVi" is deemed almost unanimously, as it 
would ^^eem, by modem Hrbrew sdiolars to men 
.'\ftfr the manner of the Shigg-alon," and to be 
merely a direction as to the kind ot' mu«cid 
sures by which the ode was to be aeconf 
Gesenius and Kilrst, 9, v., concur in deriving jt from 
shiggdhf in tlie sense of mngnilying or crtoili^ 
wiUi prnises; and they justiiy tJus dcHvathMi by 
ktndfed SyHac words. Shigpion wtooM thus mtuL 
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a hymn or psahn ; but its specific racnning, if it 
has anjt m applicable to tiic 7th P.salni, would 
eontiooe aakootirn. Ew.iKl, Kd«lii;*'i, and Delitzsch 
ilerive it from shd(]dfi, in the sense of retlinc:, "-"^ 
from wiiie, and consider the word to be somewhat 
cqnivaleiit to a dithjrmmbiM ; while De W«tte, Loo, 
niul Hitzig, inter]>ret the woid as a psnltn of lamen- 
tation, or a psuini in diatrei», :ui •Icrived from Arabic. 
Uupfeld, on th« other hand, conjecture* that shis;- 
g^iiun is identical with higgaioii Rs. ix. I'l, in tin' 
aenae of po«ro or »ong. Tiie Yertions give no lieip. 
In the A. V. of Hab. iii. 1* the rendering is " upon 
sliigionuth," as if shigionoth were some musital 
ioftruuteut. But under any circumataucatt 'ul rnu^t 
not he translated ** upon in the ana* of ph>yin^ 
upon an instrument. It woul l better Tendered 
liiere " to the aocoropanimcut of." 

BhiTmiD. A town of laachar* named onljr in 
Josh. xii. 1 9. It occui-s between Haphraim and Ana- 
barath. Eusebiua and Jerome {^Oiujtmat.') mention 
ft as then eiistinf; ** near Mount Tabor.'* The only 
nnm^ at all ri-v-inMiii',' it i.t present in that ueigh» 
bouihood is the CMrbct 8chi'in of Di*. Scbulz, 1| 
mile N.WT. of DeftiirfoA. The idenUficBtioa ia» how- 
erer, very xmcei fain. 

Shiluir of £g7pt (1 Chr. xiii. b) is spoken of 
a* ene limit of the kingdom of laiMt in Dartd'a 
tim'', the riittninfj in of Hamath heinn the oth^. 
It must conespond to "Sbihor," " the .^luhor which 
[is] liefore Egypt" (Josh. siii. 2, 3), A.V. " Sihor," 
fometinT^s, at least, a nnmo I'f the Nile. It would 
ap|>ciu tfiat Shihor of Egypt and lite ^hiiior wlticii 
[isj before Es^pt" might designate the stream of 
the WM-l-'^eesh : Shihor alone would atiU be the 
>iile. 

SMlior-Lib'nath. Namid only in 3(»h. xix. 26 
as one of the landmarks of tiic l <>iuul;ii v of A>]ii r. 
Nothing is known of it. By the ancient trans- 
lators and conunentators the names are taken aa 
belonging to two distinct places. But moilem com- 
ineutjitors, beginning perhaps with Masius, have 
inclined to consider Shiiior as identical with the 
mree of the Nile, and Shihor-Kilmath to be a river, 
ihfy intcq»ret the Shihor-Libnath as the gla.*s 
river, which they then naturally idiiitify with the 
Belu5 of Pliny, the pi e>oiit y^kr Ncmumm But this 
theory is surely very t.u-tttchrd. 

Shil'hi. The father <>t A/.ubah, Jebodiaphat's 
mother (1 K. xxii. 42 ; 2 Chr. xx. 31 ). 

BUlliisL One of Uic cities in the southern 
poition of the tribe of Judah. Its place in the list 
is between Lefaaoth and Aiu, or Ain-liiromon (Josh. 
vr, 32), and H is not el.<«ewhei-e mentioned. No 
trace of it has yet been discovered. The juxta* 
|K>sition of bhiUim and Aid has led to the con» 
jectnre that they are identical with the Salim and 
Aenoa of St. John the Baptist ; but their positioD 
in the south of Judah seems to forbid this. 

Bkilltni. Son of Naphtali, and aaemlar of tiie 
family of the Sbillemiica (Gen. ilri. 24; Kum. 
xxvi. 49). 

ndllemitM, The dcscendanta of Shillem 

thf f N.ijilit.ili 'Xuui. xxvi. 49). 

Shiio'ah, tlie Watexa of. A certain sod-flow- 
stream roentieoed by the prophet Isaiah (riii. 
0). There is no ifiijori to doubt that the waters in 
question were the same which are better known 
under their later name of 8nx>AV->-the only pe- 
Tenniai spi ing of Jcrusal'm. 

Shiloh. in the A. V. of the Bible, Shiloh is 
oQoe used as the name of a person, in a very difficult 
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p:L«s.nge, in the 10th verse of the 49th cliapter o| 
Ceucsis. Supposing that the tnmsUtion is coirect, 
the meaning of the word is Peaceable, or FndBe, 

ami the allusion is either to Solomon, whose name 
h.is a similar sigaitication, or to the expected Mes- 
siah, who in Is. \t. 6 is expi-e»ly called the Prince 
of Peace. I'ut, on tli<' other liind, if the origin-il 
Hebrew text is coirect as it stands, tliere ara three 
objections to this translation, whidi, taken col- 
ieetively, seem fatal to it. Ut. Tiie word .'^Iiiloli 
uxrui^s nowhere else in Hebrew as the iianie or 
appellation of a penon. 2ndly. The only other 
Hchiew word, apparently, of tlie same to;ra, i* 
Giloh (Josh. XV. bi\ 2 iiam. xt. 12)^ aiid tins is 
the name of a dty, and not of a perwon. 8rdly. By 
titinslatin'^ tlu- woid ns it is t,a:i>Iat(,l everywhere 
ebe in the Bible, viz. as the name of the city in 
Ephrahn where the Ark of the Corenant remamed 
during Kuch along perioil, a suflieii iillv ceo I mean- 
ing is given to the passage without any violence to 
the Hebi«w language, and, indeed, witii n predae 
grammatical (loitillel eLsewhere Vompire 1 i>am. 
iv, 12). The simple translation is, " The sceptie 
.«hall not depart from Judah, nor the roler's staS 
from betwivii his feet, till h? shall er* to Shiloh.' 
And, in tiii» case, the ollusiuu would be to the pri« 
macy of Judah in war (Jndg. 1. 1, jx, 18 ; Num. 
ii. 3. X. 14), which was to continue until the Pro- 
mised Land was conquered, and the Ark of Uie 
Covenant was solemnly deposited at Shiloh. The 
objections to this intei-pietation nn> set forth nt 
Icnsjth by Hcugstenbei-g, and the i-easons m jls lavoui . 
witii an aooount of the rarious mterpretations which 
have been suggested by others, are well <z\xea by 
Davidson {^Introduction to the Old Testittnenty i. 
199-210).— 2. The next best transhthm of Shiloh is 
peiliajo tli.-.t of " Heit." The p;issn^'' would tln .i 
run thus: ** The sct-ptix' .shall not depait iVoru 
Judah ... till rest come, and the r>,.ition> oli y htm ;" 
and the reference would be t<> th<' .Messiah, who 
was to spring from the tribe of Judiih. Thi.s tr.ut.v- 
lation deserves itspectful considemtion, as Raving 
Ix'cn ultimately adopted by Gesenius. — 3. A thii-d 
e.\pIanation of Shiloh, on the a<-.sumption that it is 
not the name of a person, is a translation by variouii 
learned Jews, apptiieiitly countenanced by the Tar- 
gtmi of Jonathan, tliat Shiloli merely means " hi.s 
son." t. e. the son of Judah (in the .^enso of the 
Messiah), from a supposed woid ShUt **a son." 
There is, liowever, no such word in known Hebrew. 
The tianslation, then, of Shiloh as the name of n 
city is to be r^nrded as the soutulot, if the present 
Hebrew text is correct. It is pioper, however, to 
bear in mind the 'possibility of there being some 
etTor in that text. When Jeioroe tJ-ao8lat«d tiie 
word " qui mlMOS est," we may be certain that he 
did not read it as Shiloh, but as some foim of 
shdlacii, "to send." We may likewiae beosrtaiu 
that the tnutdator in tiie Septuagint did not read tlie 
woi-d ns it stands in our Bil h s. He read it as sAel' 
Wisis/*cl{d and ti^ou&lated it well by thcphra<« rii 
dtieoM(fi9wa ubr^; so that the meaning would be, 
T'lie .vvjiii e >Iiall not depart from Judah . . . till 
the things i^rved for him come." it is most 
ptxibable that Eaekid read the word In the nme 
way. It is not meant by tln ^e remarks that shnU6h 
is moi% likely to have been correct than Shiloh. 
But the fiust that there were dilTerent readings, in 
formr: tinii .->, of '.his very dillicult pa'v:aL:e, necessar- 
ily tends to .<4ugge*t the possibility that the correct 
readuig may laYO beea net. Wntmr interpret*' 
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SHILOH 



tioa of tlio present rending may be adopted, the one 
wtaidi mtut tie fMroDoiiiMed entitled to the iMst con- 

Mdcmtion is that which supposei the pi-oplipcy rc- 
htM to tite bath of Chrbt asoccurriug in the j > 
of Vkni just before Judtoi became a Homan ] » o- 
vinoe. There is no such intoiprt-tntioii iti tlie I'lMc, 
iuid however ancieitt Urn mode of regarding tiie 
|)M«ige n»f be, tt mtut stlbmit to the oideal «f • 

dispi-'-sioiinte Sf^rntjiiv, 

Shi loll. in .)u<i-j. xxi. 10 it i.t Kud th.(t Shiloh 
is "on the uoith ^ide of Bethel, on the east side of 
t?;i» highway that •^.■>.-ih n\t from Hothel 1.. SIm lu ni, 
and on the sout Ii i f I.ebouah," In agi-eenieiit with 
thil tl>e tj;'.\. !) r at the pr€s<>nt day, going north 
from Jcj-usalcm, lodges the tint mzht :d Pctitn, 
the ancient Bethel ; the next day, at Uie Jiatanoe of 
,1 few hours, turns aii«le to the right, in order to 
visit Scilun, the Arabic for Shiloh ; and then passing 
*hit>ugh the nanow W:\tly, which brings liim to 
tiie main road, leaves el'LebbdHt the Lebonnh of 
iicripture, on the left, as he punues *' the high- 
way '* to K&>ttta, the ancient Sh^hem. [SnECllEM.] 
its present name is stitliciently like the more familiar 
iJebrew nsuue^ while it is idcnticnl with S/ii/oa 
fsee abot*e), on whidk it U evidently Ibanded. 
J^iiilch was one of the csuliwt and most saci'ed of 
the Hebtew sanctunrics. The ark of the coveamt, 
which Iiad been kept at Gilgnl, during the progress 
iif till- r'Hi.jiio^t 'Jo>h. xviii. 1 Mj. w.is leniovwl 
tlusnce on the »ut<jugation of the country, and kept 
at ShUob fixwn the la»t dnr* of Joshua to the time 
of Samuel (Jo^h. xviii. 10 ; Judg. xviii. "H ; ! Sam. 
■V. 3;. It was here the Hebrew comjuei'or divided 
«mong the tribes the portbn of the west Jordan- 
region, w^hidi had not Ijeen ;ili<a !y allotted (Josh, 
sviii. JO, xix. 51). la this distribution, or an 
«arlier <Hie, Shiloh frll within the limits of Ephraim 
(Josh, xvi, 5). The seizuie here of the ** dntiphtors 
«f bhiloh" by the I'enjamites, is i^ecorded oa an 
«vent which p>«M>rvei| one of the tribes from ex- 
tinction '.fcil,'. xxi. The uni^rulls' condiu t 
of the bom oi Km occasioned the lo&i> ut the ark of 
the ct>venant, which had botn carried into battle 
^tc;:liI>^t th»^ P!i ! >' im^. mid Shiloh from that time 
Milk iiitn i:i-i„iiit';viitce. It stimds forth in the 
J»'wish histoj-y a> a striking example of the Divine 
indignation (Jer. vii. 12). Tlie contour of the 
I'egiou, a.* the ti-aveller views it on the ground, 
indicates very clois<ly where the anciuut ti>wu must 
li.nve stoo«l. .A Tt-il, or modenite hill, rises from 
na unevtn plaiu, .-.u louuded by other higher hilU, 
except a narrow valley on tlie south, whidj hill 
would natm^lly be chosen as tut; principal site of 
the town. The tiiliornaclc nja» have been pitched 
t-n this emineure, when; it would be a conspicuous 
object on cwy side. The ruins found there at 
present are very inconsiderable. They consist chiefly 
of the remains of a compaiatively modem village, 
with whidi some U^rgt stones and fragments of 
eolttniss are Intermixed, evidently from mud) emlier 
times. At the disLiiicc of about Hftecn minutes 
from the main site, is a fountain, whidi is ap- 
proadied through a narrow dale. Its water is 
ftbnn'bnt, ami, .n c oi liKi,' tn a jtraclice very common 
in the East, Hows hrst into a pool or well, and 
thenoe faito a larger reaenroir, fiom which flodcs and 
lieiils are watei-(^. 

flhilo'ni. This woiid occui-s in the A. V. only in 
Kdi. zi. 5, whei« it should be rendered— as it Is 
in other cases — • the Shi! iiite," that is. tlie de- 
scendant of Sheloh the youngest son of Judab. 



SHIMEI 

Shiionite, the, that is, tiie u^ivc or rnudent oi 
Shiloh:— a title ascribed only to Ahijah (1 K. xl. 

29. ^ii. 15, XV. 29 ; 2 Chr. is. 29. x. \ '\ 

Shilo oites, the, are meuUoued amon^ tiie de- 
scendants of Judah dwdling in Jenualem at n date 
diiricult to Hx ^1 Chr. ii. They are duubiltss 
the members of the house of Suclau, who in tite 
Pentateuch are more aeeuntdy designated So^ 
LAN! rr--. 

Shii siiali. Siju oi' Zojitnii of the tj-ibe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 37 j. 

SMm'e*. 1. Sou of David by R."itli5hf»l« (1 CKr. 
iii. 5j.— 2. A Mei-ai-ite Levit.- (1 Clir. vi. 30 [lo - . 
—8. A Gei-shonite aiin:'-ti>r r.f .V.-.tj ti Uie 

minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 39 [24j).— 4. The broiier of 
David (I Chr. 7), eUewhei-e called SiiAXMAll, 
SlII.Ml'A. aiiJ SniMKAll. 

Shim'eah. 1. Brather of David, and father of 
Jonathan and Jonadab (2 Sam. xxi. 21): called ul^ 
SlIAMMAll, Shiuea, and Suimma. — 2. A descend, 
aut of Jehiid tha &ther or foonder of Gibeou (1 Uir. 
viii. 32). 

Shim'eam. A descendant of Jehicl, the firander 
or prince of Gibson (1 Chr, ii. 3d). Called Suut- 
EAtr in 1 Chr. viO. 33. 

Shim'eath. An Ammoniti^ss mother of Jo- 
zachar, or Zabod, one of the murderers of Kiof 
Joa^h (2 K.jrii. 21 [22] ; 2 Chr. «iv. 20). 

Shim'eL 1. Son of Ocrshom the Fon of Levi 
(Num. iii. IS ; 1 Chr. vi. 17, lid, xxiii. 7, 9, 10; 
Zedu xii. 13); called Sonii in Ex. vi. 17. In 1 
Chr. vi. 29, actonling to the j>resci!t ft %t, h** k 
called the son of Libui, and both arc reckoned as 
sons of Merari. bnt there is reason to suppose that 
there is •~riini tliin>; "niitfcd in (his V"'.m', — 2. Sl.in..^ 
tlie son of Gero, a Benjamite of the house of Saul, 
who lived at Bahnrim, When Dnvid and his suite 
woi e st'i n descending the long defile, on his flijrht 
from Absalom (2 Sam* xvi. 5' 13), the whole t'rei- 
ing of the dan of Benjamin burst forth witiiovt 
restraint in the prsou of Shimei. He i-an alon;: 
the ridge, cursing, throwing stones at the Kin^ a»! 
his companions, and when he came to a patch of 
dust on tho dry !iill-side, taking it up, and tlutiwing 
it over them. Abishai was 50 irrit.ite<1, tlial, but 
for David's remonstrance, he would hare darlel 
at ross the nwino ^2 Sam. xvi. 9) and torn c r- : 
oil his head. Tlie whole couvoiTation is remark- 
able, as shov/ing what may almost be caUoi the 
slang tciTTts of abuw prevalent in the two rival 
courts. Tlie royal {«rty pas.sedon; Shimei follow- 
in;; them with his $^tono« and curses as long as thsy 
V. oi e in ^igllf . The next meeting was very differrat. 
'i he kirr.; w.^s now returning fiom his succe&rul 
rainpai^i. Just M he was crossing the Jonlan, in 
tlie fen-y-bout or on the bridge (2 Sam. xix. 16), 
the fiist {lersoQ to welcome him on the western, or 
perhaps even on the eastern side^ was Shimei, who 
may h.avc seen him appronchmg fixmi the hejgiii» 
above. He threw himsdf at iMrid's feet in a^ed 
penitence. But tlie king's etispicions weiv not x-t 
at rest by this submission ; and on his deathbed be 
lecnlts the whole scene to U»e rMoIlection of Us ana ■ 
Solomon. Solomon gav<> Shimoi notiiv th.it f.< 1 1 
henceforth he must uousider himself coatined to the 
walls of Jeranlem on pain of death. He was to 
I'uiM a \\on»; in Jorusilcin (I K. ii. ^6, 37'. F- r 
tltree years the engagement was kepu At tlie end 
of that time, for fm puipose of capturing tw« 
slaves wliM had t^La[x*d to (!ath,he went out oo hi* 
ius, and made his jouiixey suoccufully ^ib. ii. 4 .y 
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♦ >n his itstum, tl ■ V: _- v.. k li;m at his word, and 
lie WH# slain by l>.>iias.ui ii. 41-46).— 8. One of , 
the adherents of Solomon at the time of Adonijah*s 
jKui pth n (1 K. i. 8). L'ni. s* he is the same as ; 
*Siiiiiif. liie son of Kiah \ i \i. iv. 18j, Solomon's 
/■onirni-s.ii iitt olfiw, or with Shiraenh, or Shammnh, : 
iJavids biothcr, it u impos-sillo f<. idcutifr him.— 
A. Solomon's commissariat ofiitei hi Ucajjinm (IK. 
iv. 18).— 6. .''"on of Pixhinh, and brother of Ze- 
rubb«bel (1 Cbr. iii. 19 .—6. A Simt«nit«>, son of 
JJacdJor (1 Chr. Ir. 2G, 27).— 7. Son of Gog, n ' 
licubenite (1 Chr. v. 4).— 8. A Oenthonitc Lerite, ' 
•on of Jahath IX Chr. vL 42).— 9. Sou of Je- | 
duthuD, an«{ ducf of the trath division of the 
fr u-tiTi 'I ( ill. XXV. 17 — 10. The liamnthiie who I 
was orer David's viuejai-ds (1 Chr. nvii. 27).— ! 
XL A Lerito'of the mm of Heouui, who took part ' 
in tho j'niification of the Temple under Hex<!ki.«h 
<2 Chr. xxix. U;.— 18. riw brother of Coooniah • 
th* Leritf in the rdgn of Heiekiah (2 Chr. zui. - 

12, 13). Pt'iliajK the f-mc as )I;e pixx»diiig.— 

13. A Levite in the time of lu(ra who iiod uiain«d 
« forvifpi wife (Ev. z. 23).»14. One of the ftmily 
ol" II.T.^hum, who put away hiiforiign wife .\t fTzia's 
cotiimaod (Exr. i. ;i3).«16. A son ol iiuQi, who 
had alao tnurried n forrign wifi» ttod put fatr nntf 
(i-jcr. X. 38).— 16. Soti of Ki<ih a Bei^jmit^ aii<i 
aucestor of JJordccot (Estli. ii. 5), 

fthim'eoii. A Uynan of ftnut, of the fitmily of 
llniim, who had m.'ii:i.-.l .i foreign wife and di' 
voa'cd her in the lim«? of ilzm (Ear. x. 31). 

IBriaTli A Benjamite, nppireotly the aane as 
SllTV A the son of El|Kwl (I Chr. Tili. 21). 

81iim'i = SiiiMEi I. Ex. tI. 17. 

thim'ites, the. The descendaaU of Shknei the 
•tOD iif (<ei-shom (N'tnn. iii. 21). j 

■him'ma. Th<! tinrd sou of Je&>c, and brother , 
•f iWiTid (I Chr. ii. 13). j 

Shimon. The fen- sons of Shimon nrc enu- 
ineiiited in an obscuio genealogy of the tnbe of 
.JuJah (I Chr. iv. 20). 

SM mrath. A Beojaimte,of theeoiMof Shimht 
(i Ciu. viii. 21). [ 

Shim'ri. 1. A Simeouite, son of Shemaiah 
(1 Clu. iv. 37).— 2. The fa»her of Jcdiael, one of, 
l»avid's guard (1 Chr. xi. 46). —3. A Kohathite ' 
Ll\ itc 111 itigu lit H« /< Kiah (2 Cbr. xxix. 13). 

Shiia'rith. A &laabite!», motlier of JehozaUid, 
one of the assassins of King Jonsh (2 Chr. xxiv. 2Gji. 
lu *_' 1^'. / . ~\, -lie IS L.(U«d SllOMklR. 

Bhim romu ;>uuu(UM the son of ia«ch«r (1 Cbr. ' 
vii. I). 

Sllfan'roil. A city of Zebulun (Jo^h. xi. 1, xix. I 
15). lie fuU ap()elhtioa was peibau buiauoM>j 
11CB02I. Sdiwnrz pit>{iotiei t9 identify it with the ' 
Snuonu-u of Jostphu», now SimMg^ • vilJi^ a 
miles W. oi Maziu«tb. 

fhfam. The finmh Mm of Issachar according 

to the list* of neiifsi^ i xlvi. \?>) ami Numbers (xxvi. 
24;, oud the heod of the £umij of the iiuuiitOK- 
XTICS. 

Shim'nmitea, the. Tlie family of SiUXitOK, 
aou of Issaciuir (Num. xxvi. 24). 
tliiiil'z«B>]b^«n. The king of SUmreii>ittflrott 

'v> nu-utioued :is ooe of tlie thirty •one kings v.nn- 
<juij>hed by Joshua (Josh. xii. 20). It is pmbably 
(^tliough not eertaioly} the complete aamit of Uic 
jJaw L'l»*>\v!icrt' callol SutMRON. There are two 
claimants to identity with Shimron-DMroo. The 
«ld Jewiih traveller bap>Parchi fixe» it at two houn 
€avt of £ngfuiusm (J<ii£i)» aoath of the nowitaiai 
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of Gilbon, at a villnge callwl in his diy Ditr Mci-on. 
Tfio nthtr is the village of SimumtftJi, Wfst oi 

Shimsha i. TIk* scrihe or secret.nn- of IM-nm, 
who \va.> .1 kind ol siili-ap of tiie ctuiqueied pnu iiice 
of Judc.a, !ind of the colony of Sanuuia, Mipported 
by the Pei-sian murt (V.zi.'ir. 8, 9, 17, 23,. Hp 
was apparently au AnuiitMu, tor the letter which he 
wrote to Artaxcixps wa* in Syriac (Err. iv. 7 ), and the 
form of his name Is in favour of tliis sijp]wt-.iti\,ii. 

Shin ab. The king of Admah in tiie tunc- of 
.\hnihain (Gen. xiv. 2j. 

fihi'nlur seems to have been tlte ancient name of 
the gi'ent alluvial tnurt Uirough which tiic Tigris 
and Euphrates pass before reaching the Ke:i— ihe 
tract known in later limes as Cbaldaea or lkiby> 
Ionia. It was a plaia ooantry wliere brick hud to 
Iw Utied for stone, nnditlimc for mortar (Gen. xi. 3). 
Among its cities were babel (tiabyloa), Erech or 
Oredi (OrcboS), Calueh or Caino f protwbly Sijfa-j, 
ami Aa'a«l, the site >'C wlu- h is unknown. TJiese 
notices ai-e quite enough to Ax the situation, 'i'he 
native inacriptivBs eontatn no tnioe of the term, wlndi 
wins to 'x* i)iiu lr Jewish, aii'l unknown to any other 
people. At lesu«t it is esti'emely doubti'ul whether 
there is nally any oonnezion Mtween SbiraCr and 
Singara oriS»f»;cir. Singara \vn> tlie name (fa town 
in Centml MeMpoLimia, well known to tiie Komwis. 
It may be suspected that Shinar was tJie name by 
which the Hebrews originally kneu'the lower Mo»4>. 
potaniian counti r, where they K) long dwelt, and 
whicli Ahiaham bnMight with him from *' Urof the 
ChaKIc«." 

Ship. Xo one writer in tlie w'lwle mnge ufiji fvk 
and Homan literature hossuppli^ us with m> nnidt 
information concerning the meixhatit->hi|>s of the 
antieuls as St. Luke in the uan-ative ot St. I'aul's 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. zzviii.). It is mi|ioii. 
ant to remember that he nwimpli'hed it iu three 
i>iiips: tiist ihe Adi.inn ttiaii v essel wiiich took him 
fit>m Caesarea to Myra, and which was pit>bably a 
coasting ve^s* 1 of nogi"e«t sixe (vxvii. 1-rt) ; secondly^ 
the hu^e Alei uwlrian corn-ship, in which he W;i* 
wixcked on the caist of Malta (xxrii. 6— xxviii. 1); 
iUid tllit'dly, another iaige .\lexaudrian corn-»hlp« iu 
whidi he sailed from Malta by Syracuse and lUie- 
gium to Putcoli (xxviii. 11-13). (1.) Sue of An- 
cient Ships. — The nanative which we take as our 
chiel' gukle aflbi^ds a good standard for estimatfaig 
this. The ship in which St. Paul w.v wrecked had 
270 persons on board (AcL« xxvti. 37)» besides a 
cu-go of wheat (ib. 10, 38) ; nod all these pas- 
seugei^ seem t" li ive Lei-a taken on to Puteoli in 
auother ship (xxviii. 1 1 ) whidi had its own ciew 
and its own cai-go. Kow in English transportnihip*, 
preparol f"i ciiivin:; fiu'^'s, it is a cotiimou f-t!- 
inate to allow a tou and a half per mao. Ou the 
wlwlet if we lay that an aadent uerehant^ehip 
might rnnc,'0 from 500 to 1000 tons, wc ai-c clearly 
withiu the maik. (2.) Uteeriag Appitratus. — 
Some eonmentators liave fidlen uto strange per- 
plexities fiom ( h-ei viiiL: thsit in Acts \xvii. 40 
(" the lasteniQgs ot the ruddei-s ") St. Luke uses the 
plural. Ancient ship weie in truth not steered at 
all by ni'lJers fiisUiKil vv hiiv^od l<> the stem, but 
by ai^as oi two paildie-rudder», um ou ektdi quai'- 
ter, acting in a rowlock or through a |K)rtho)e, n-s 
the vessel niitrht Ix- <mal! or Jarc^. '3.) BuiU aiul 
Ornaments Of tJt*. liuil. — It a piobaUc that tlieie 
was no very mai tcol ditieivnoe between the bow .-umI 
the atem. The ** hoUl " (Jonah i. d) would pi«> 
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sent no sporial )M-ctilini ities. One chornctemtic or- 
natnent, ribing in a li'tt y «njrve at the stern or the 
bovr, U familiar to its in works of ail, but no allusion 
to it occui-s in Scripture. That person) tication of 
ships, which si'vm.-* to be instinctirc, led the an- 
cients to ^Kiiiit an eye on each side of the bow 
(comp. Acts xxvii. 15). An ornament of that which 
took him on frum Malta to Pozzunii is more expli 
dtly referred to, Tlie "si. 'a 
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zxvin. 11) was Castor axd Pollux; and the 
symbols of these heroes were doubtless painted or 
sculptured on each side ot" tlie bov/. (4.) Utula - 
girders. — ^The imperie t.<>n of the boiU, and still 
more (see below, G) the iM-culiniity efthe rig, In un- 
dent shii«, »<?sulteil in a L'ri-aler tetideucy than in 
otur times to the stirting of the plunks, and coose- 
qnentljr to lenkinp^ and fotindeving. Henoe it was 
customaiy to take on Ki.irJ ])Ociiliar contnvances, 
•ttitabljr called "helps" (Acts xxvii. 17), as pre- 
oaotioDi against tnch dangers. These were simply 
cabli-s or iliaiu-. \\ liich in cas^e nf necessity couM be 
pissed round tlie frame of the ship, at right angles 
to Hs length, and noade tight (5.) An^on. — 
It is probable that the gni-.nni tacl.lc of flroek and 
Komaa sailors was quite as good as our own. Au- 
dnt hbcIkhi were similar in form to tiiaae which 
we use now, cxcqit that they won^ without flukr-s. 
Two allnaions to anchohng are found in the N. T., 
OM in a rerj impreMlre metaphor ooDoaning Chri»> 
tJanho|^ (Hcb. vi. 10\ Th<; other pns^nw is part 
of the liteml narrative of St. Paul'^ vojage at its 
most critical intint. The ship in which he wae sail- 
ing had four anchor; ots bonnl, and these were all 
employed in the night, when the danzer of (ailing 
on hrankers was imminent. The sulon on this 
occasion anchored by the ?tern (Arts xxvii. 29), 
(6.) Masts, Sails, Hopes, and yards. — Them 
wers eoUectirelj called VKtin or 0««vi^, or gear. 
We find this woi-d twice ns-d for parts of the rigging 
in the naiiative of the Acts (xxvii. 17, 19). The 
rig of an ancient ship was moi-e simple and damsy 
than thr.t poiplnyel in nio^Ifj'n times. Its cjreat 
feature wxs one ]ar;:e mast, with one large jMjuaie 
sail fastened to a y.ml of '^ie;',t length. Hence the 
Bfrnm ii|M.n tin- Imll. .11, i 1I ilaiigt-r of starting the 
pkuiLs, were greater tii;ui under the present system , 
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which di^^t: ibiit.N th" un'chanical prr-^-urc raoro 
evenly over the whole .sitip. Not Utat there were 
never more masts than one, or more sails than one 
on the same mast, in an ancient meiX'hantman. But 
these were repetitions, so to speak, of the some 
genend unit of n'g. In the 0. T. the mast is men- 
tioned (Is. uxiii, 23) ; and fitim another prophet 
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(Ez. xxvii. 5) we learn that ce<lar-wood fxcm 
Lebanon was sometimes used for this put of ships. 
There is a third jia^sa^e 'Pjov. xxiii. .'U), where the 
top of a ship's mast is probably intended. In Ex. 
xxvii. 29, oars are distinctly mentioned; and it 
seems that oak-wood from Bashaii was used in 
making them. Another feature of the aodeot, as 
of the modem ship, is the flag at the top of the 
mast (Is. /.c, and xxx. 17). (7. ) J^ate of SaSmff. 
— iSt. Paul's vo^ges fnniish excellent dat.i fora^ 
proximately estimating this; aiul they Aie quite m 
hnnnony with what we learn from other sourer-;. 
We must notice here, however (what commentator 
some ti mw emiottsly forget), that winds are rtsi- 
ab!e. Thus the voyage betwii n Ti:o.\.s ai»d I*n;- 
Liri'i, aooomplished on one occaiiiou (Acts zri. H, 
12) in two days, occupied on another oee ari mi (Aeb 
XX. tl) five days. With a fair wind an ancient 5h r 
would sail I'uUy seven knots on hour. (8.) Saiim^ 
before fciwf, end near the ittnd. — The li^ 
wiiirh has bevii dest^'nlHil is, like the rig of Chinr* 
junks, peculiarly favourable to a quick nan belore the 
wind r Acts sri. 1 1 , srrii. 16). It wonH, howew. 
lie a great mistake to suppose that ancient ship^ 
could not work to windwaiii. The superior rig and 
build, h owerer , of modem ships enable them tn mi 
nearer to the wind than wa> the case in cLi.-»ical 
times. A modern ship^ if the weather is not raj 
hoisterens, will sail i^lrin six points of the wind. 
To an ancient ves.<el, of whidi the htill wts mcie 
clumsy, and the yards oould not be biaoed so tigii^ 
it worad be saA to assign seren points as the limit. 
(9.) Ly\nij-tO. — A ship that could make progre*? 
ou her p)x>per course, in moderate weather, whes 
sailinfT within aevcn pehits of tiia wind, wooU lie4» 
in a 'i:\\f\ with her length making about the sam* 
angle with tlie diitrction of the wind. This b doc* 
when the obfeet is, not to make pregrea s at sD 
hazanls, but to ride out a gale m s.ifetr ; and thi* 
is what wa& done in St. Paul's ship when she va» 
undergirded and the boat taken on board (Acts xzvti. 
M-17'; rnd-r the lee of Cl.AUDA. (10.) Shipi 
Ihxit. — This IS {KMhajiis the best place for cotidc^ 
sepaintely the <rird^, which appears prominently 
in the narrative of the voyacre (.Nets .xxvii. Ir^, 
KveiT large mercluint-sliip must have had one or 
more boat*;. It is endent tlist the Alexandius 
corn-ship in which St. Pan! was sjiilinc: (n-m KaLr 
Haveus, and in which the sailors, appreheii i ng va 
danger, hoped to i^each PitENlCK. had her Lot 
towing I'hirid. (11.) Officeisand Crar, — la Acts 
xxvii. 1 1 we liave both Kv$fpirftrr)s and yajCKKitpos. 
The latter is the owner (in |nrt or in whole) of the 
ship or the cargo, receiving also fpoaaibly) the faies 
of the possengers. The former has the chai-ge of the 
steering. Tlie word for " shipmen " (Acta ZXT& 
27, 30) and ♦* sailors" (Rev. xviii. 17) is simply 
the usual term mvrai. (1*2.) Storms mtd SAip- 
trrec'.s. — The fii-st centuiy of the Christian era was 
n time of immense traffic in the Meditemuiesn ; and 
there must Imre been many rentb tost thcR everr 
jrcar by shipwreck, and (perhaps as many by found- 
ering. This last danger would be much increased 
by the ftmn of rig dneribed above. Bcsidei this, 
we roust reniemU'r that the ancients had no com- 
pass, and vei2 imperfect charts and iostrunicnu. it 
any at all. Certain eoasb were mndi drmdcd, espe- 
cially the African Syrtisfib. 17 . The dingo- in-he- 
ated by breakers (ib. 29), and the fear of fkiling 
on radu, are matters of course. St, FtalV open- 
to have been foil of Ohistnliowof att 
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th«e perii*. (13,) DoaU on ihe Sea oj Gaiikc. — 
In tha tuntatiTft of the call of the diHtipIn to be 

Hshci-s of nv'ii •* { ^!att. iv. 18-22 ; X.u k >. ll)-2o : 
l.uke V. 1-11), there U oo fprciol ialonnatiai con- 
venting the dtaracleristice of tlin* boots. In tlic 
rrr. ;i:it of thc stonn ADil the minule on tlM lake 
(Matt. Tiii. 'i;>-27; Mark iv. ^bAl\ Lttkt Tiii. 
23-25), it is for erety rauon iiutructiTe to oom- 
jiare the thi^ec nari-atives ; ami wc sjhoul l obscn-c 
that Luke u more teclmioil in hi» language than 
Matthew, and Marie than Lttlee. With the br^ 
{■(.p.il.itlun vuwv.A the I.ak.' I rTil--n",is. thfiT mn^t 
have been a vast nunibu' lotli of li»biug-Uoats aiid 
p1casQn4Kiet«, aacl that boat-huHdiD^ most hare 
i.'cen an .utivc trade on its sboif . Mcr- 
<: hunt- Ships in Ute Old Xtstwnent. — The earliest 
ivussagies where sea&rin; is allttdeil to in tiie O. T. 
aif tin.' foll.'wini; in xrAvT, f'<n. tX)x. l.'i, in tlie 
prophecy ol Jacob concerning Zcbulun; Nuin.xiiv. 
*24, in Balittuii's profihecjr ; Deut. xiviii. 68, in one 
of the *anjings of Mosf-> ; .Iu'lg. v. 17, in Debo- 
i-ah'& Song, ^iext atlcr these it is uatu:iil to nien- 
tion the iUustratioos andileacriptioos connected with 
this subj'-fi in Job (ii. 26); and in the Ps4dm-5 
{jxXrii. [xlriu.j 7, ciiL £dv.J JU, cri. 23). Vroy, 
xzUi. 34 1ms alKodf been quoted. To this add 
XXX- Tni. 1 }. S>!f iron's own ships, which 
tnar have bt<|;g^&tt<d w>Lii<i of tliese illustratiuti^ 
(IK.ix. 26; 2 Chr, viii. 18, is. 21), have pi^e- 
viouslj been meiitlor.eJ. U'e mn>t notiri> tfioiH-,- 
aatrouK cxpettition ot Jeha-haphat's shipe i'mm the 
MUDe poit of Kzion>geber (t K. xxii. 48, 49 ; 2 Chr. 
St. 3G.37). Tl:e jKiV!i.n;[;rs wliitii ivni.iin .no in the 
jnujjjt'ts (Is. ii. lU, x\ni. 1, 14, Ix. 'J ; Ez. xxxd. ; 
Jon. i. 3-16). In Dsn. si. 40 wc touch the sub- 
ject of ships of war. (15.) 57*// 's of Ww in the 
AjxKrypha. — .MiUtary ojwiutions L*t!i ly luiul and 
water (1 . viii. 2), ol) are prominent sub- 
jects in the I'i^i'lvJiol Maccabees (I Mace. viii. 26, 28 ; 
2 Mace. IV. JO). Here we must not foi^et the 
monument enctfii by Simon Maccabcieus on his 
father'^ srrave. Filially must be mciitionpfl the 
noyotk s^t Jopjxi, wlicu the resident Jew.s vvitli 
■wives and children, 200 in number, were indiiml to 
^ , ., t,, . ,| wcr.? drowne«i (2 Mace. sii. 3, 4). 

Siuphi. A S nivoiiite, father of ZizA, a prince 
of the tribe in th- tini.,> oflWkudi (IChr.ir. 37). 

Shiph'mite, the. Probably, though not cer* 
tiinly, the native of Shki'IIAM (1 Chr, xxvii. 27). 

Shiph'rall {Ex. i. 15). The name of one of the 
two midwives of the Hebrews wbo disobeyed tlte 
command of Pharaoh to IdU the male dilldren 
(vers. 15-21). 

flhipk'taii. FaUicr of Kcroucl, a prince of the 
txtbe of Ephraim (Num. xxxir. 24). 

Shi'sha. Father of Elihoifph and .Mil Ji, the 
rojal secretaries in tiie reign of iioknnon (IK. iv. :> >. 
He is Apparently the same as Suavsma, who held 
the snmc position unJin* David. 

SM'ilulk, king of i%ypt, Ihe Shoshcnk I. of the 
maanments, first sovereign of the Bnbostite niind 
dvn.isty. Chronolajy. — Tlie reign of Shisbak offei-s 
the Hrst determined sjnchrooiuns of Egyptian an 1 
Hebrew history. The s ynAre n iam of widiak ami 
S'loinuii, and th.if (if Slii.sli.'ik :iiid Ili.lioKnun may be 
nearly tiicd, as sliown in article Chbo.noLOGT. The 
fint year of Shtshak would about conrxpond to tlic 
26th of Solomon, and the 20th to the 5th ot 1 lenoboam. 
The ^chrooiira of Zerah and Am is moi-e dlliicult 
to dstenniM. It seems most pvohahle tluit the war 
with ZSemh took pisosewly in Asa's ic^bclbrt his 
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15th r«ir, and thus aUo caily io the reign of Usiirkon 
II. The chronological place of these synchronisms 

may caU-ubtetl o:i 'li ■ I*fryj)tian as well as the 
biblical side^ The evidence from the data supplied 
by t lie monuments would lead us to place the acobnion 

of She^hfiik I. r.r. f or 08j, or else seven yeai-^ 
later than each of tbe$e data. The Biblical date 
of Sheshcnk's conquest of Judah has been computed 

to lie n.c. cir. P'--'. ihi.- li.u ii:,' t.ik' :i |'l icii in 
Itis 20th yeai', his accc£i»ion would have been n.c. 
cir. The pitigress of Assyrian diicorery has, 
hr wever, induce<l some writers to iin)i>. -e to -lu i ten 
tite chronology bj taking 35 years a:> the length of 
]lanasseh*s rtif(iu in which case all earlier dates 
would hnve to Ki* lo\vere«l 20 y. ;ir,-. Tl.o pvojx».se<l 
reduction would place the accession of ^>h^(iak 1. 
B.a dr. 968, and this dote is certainly more in 
accoi"dan<f with tliose dcrivni frmn tlu' Iv,'\ji!.;ui 
«luta th.iii the higher date, but thfse data are too 
approxirn.itive for us to lay any stress upon minute 
results fii'in them, ffiitory. — The origin of the- 
royal line of which Sliesheiik I. was the liead js ex- 
tremely obscure. Mr. Biich's discovery tliat several 
of the numos of the family are Shemitic h.is I'.^I tn 
the sup^KJ^iUou that it was of Assyrian or Babylon- 
ian origin. Lepsius gives a genealogy of Shenenk 
I. frfin thotal lct cf Har-p-sen from the Jwrapeum, 
which, if corsttt, decides the question. In this, 
Siiedwnk I. is the son of a irhief Kamiiret, whose an- 
cf^tors, excepting! "us niotlicr, who is called "royal 
inuther," not as Lo}i»jui gives it, " royal daughter,'' 
ai-e all untitled persons, and, all but the jumccss, 
bear foil' i;rt, .ipjsirently SlH niitu- nami-s. But, as 
M. dc iiougc oJiservis, this j;i'iit'alogy cannot bo 
conclusively madf mit fmm the tablet, thoi!i;!i \v« 
think it more pv.ili.iMo tlmn In- do.-s. SIi. slu nk I., 
on his accessiuii, uiusit havu tuutid the : tuk- weak- 
ened by internal strife and deprived of much of its 
foreign influence. In tin' time of the later kingn of 
the ftimeses family, two, if not three, sovereigni* 
had a real or titubr authority ; but befoie the ae> 
cctision of Sheijhenk it is probable that their lines 
had been uniti-d : certainly towaj-ds the clase of the 
xxist dynasty a Phaiuoli was {^wcrful enough to 
lead an expeilition into Palcrstiue and capture Gezer 
(1 K. ix. 1 6). Sho>henk took as the title of his stand- 
ard, "lie who .ittains royalty by uniting; the two 
regions [of £gypt]." lie himself probably married 
the heiress of the Romeaes family, while his son 
and successor L'saiken appeorn to hav«! taki-n to wife 
the daughter, and perhaps heireas, of the Tonite 
xxist dynasty. IVobnbly it wss not until late in 
his rcijrn tliat he was able to carry on the foreign 
wars of the earlier king who captured Gexer. It is 
obTCrvnble that we trace a change of dyna.vty in the 
policy that induced Sheshcnk at the b^inning of 
his reign to receive the fugitive Jeroboam (1 K. xi* 
40). The king of Kgypt does not seem to have 
( uniinrtii (rl hostilities dm ;ny the powerful reign of 
Solomon. It W.1S not tmtil the divieion of the 
tribes, that, prolmbly at the instigatiaa of Jeroboam, 
hf .itf;nl.. l Ileiiolioinn. The following pii tioiilai-N 
ot this war ai« related in the Bible: " In the tifili 
year of kitti; Rehoboom, Shishak king of Hgypt 
c-.ini' i;p ntr^iin^t .!.:rusalem, because they hn l Ir.uis- 
gre>scd again.st the Louo, with twelve hundred 
chariots, and threcseor* tlionsand honemen: and 
the people (|wore] without num'-er that came witli 
him out ot Egypt ; tlie Lubim, the Sukkiim, and 
the Cushim. And he took the fenced cities which 
{peitaJaedJ to Judah, and cnm« to JcnndbD' 
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(2 Cbr. xU. 2*4). Sbishalc did not pillage Jeru- 
nlem, bat csnettd all the tmHom of nh dty from 

lichoboitm, and jipporontly mi!<» him tiilutmy 
(d, 9-12, csp. 8). The narrative in Kings men- 
<iotit only tiM inriMloii raid the csmHod <1 K. xir. 

20). The ^tron:J citi«i of Ikehobonm rue tlui< 
ouumerated in an earlier pcunge : ** And Kehoboam 
<l«n>It in Jeramlcm, md hulH dtl« ibr defimoe fn 
.ludiih. He built even IJoth-I- hem, aud Ktim, and 
Tekoa, and lieth-zur, and Shoco, nnd Adullam, 
mid Giilli, And Mwcshnh, and Ziph, and Adomim, 
«nd T,nrhi«.h, and Aldcnh, and Zcirah, arul Aijalon, 
and Hebron, which [arej in Judah and in Iknjamiii 
Aaoed dties" (2Chr. xi. 5-1 n). Shishak has left 
a ivci-iid of this expodition. sculpttuttl on the wall 
of thf girat temple of Kl-Kamnk. It is a livt of 
the count lief, citiea, and tribM, conqupi^ or ruleil 
by him, or tributary to him. In this list Cliam- 
|tollicn rwogniscd a name which he tmnsLited incor- 
rectly, *' ttM kii^dom of Judah/' and was thus l«>d 
to tiart the names of ceilain citi«'C of Palestine. 
The document has since boon more auffully studied 
by I)r. lirupsch.and with leaa sticcesw by Dr. Blaa. 
The Piiaraolis of tlie Kmpire passed through north> 
orn Palestine to pui^t their conquests to the Ku- 
phrates and Me:$opotamia. Shishak, jnobably unable 
to attack the AnTrians, attempted the subjugation 
«f Meatine and the tracts of Arabia which boi'der 
l*^yptt knowing that the Arabs would intcriKMe an 
«JtiKtiMl Rsistano9 U> any invader of Kcypt. He 
Kfina to hatvt auemded m oonaolfdating in» ]x>w«n 
in Arabia, tad m accord in L;ly tiiid Zerah in alliance 
with the people of Gcrar, it' we may infer thia from 
tlieir aharing his orerthrow. 

SUtra'L A Sluironlte who was over David's 
herds that led in Situoa (1 Chr. xxvii. 29). 

lUtldi^SN, nittlfli (Ueh. 9hmk\ is without 
doubt oonvctly reftmd to aome speckt of Acacia, 




jUBdaSfTiL 



of which thi^ or four Icinds ormr in the Bible laads. 
The wood of this tne — perhaps the A. StfJ u 
more deHuitoly sipniHoi — w.is o\Mi>-ive!y ^nployrf 
in the construction of the tabernacle (i*^ Ex. xsr^ 
xxri., sxxri., xixrii., xxzrifi.). The Kgyptba wmm 
of tlie Acaci't h fOnt, s<mt, or fini/i. Tn? Hcb. 
term is, by Jablonski, Celsius, aud manv other ao* 
tfion,4ferived from the Egyptiaii word. thefiUMA 
trc of Script lire is by some thonjiht to refer trr* 
c^iiecuilly to the Acacis Scyal, though i«riuip» lii^ 
Acacia 'SHoiidtt and A. Antbica may be hvlaM 
under the term. The A. .^t'V'i/ i« verj* (-'.mmon )z 
home paiis of tlie peninsula of Sinai. Ti»<i^ tivs 
ar<> more common in Arabia than in Palestiw. 
tiio thi-K- is n valley on the west side o< tr.f 
IHm>i >t I, thf Waii;/ Sei/d!, which derives its nai» 
f Vrtm u li'w acacia-trees tl>ere. The Acacia Seyd, 
like the A. Arit'iu- 1, yiol is the well-known sa^ 
.>tauce allied "uni araUc wiudi is obtained br iad- 
sious in the bark, but it is impossible to MIT whdhv 
the ancient Jews wei-e aoiuaintv«l with iU mt. 
t'lom the tangled thickets into which the &Xem rf 
this tree expands, Stanley well remarks that beast 
is to be tnice<l the use of the plural form of tbi 
Heb. noun, Shittim, the sing. numWr occuninjj bst 
onre only in the Bible. lie>i<ies tlie .^oacMi S9§d, 
there is another species, the A. tortUis, comznoa es 
Mt. Sinai. These acacias, whicli are for the moit 
part tropical plants, must not be coofouoded witii 
the tree {Bebinia pseu-to-acada} pi^puJariy knsva 
by this namo in England, which b« North Ameriem 
plant, and belongs to a ditTt-ivnt g-nius anil sat- 
order. The tmo acacias belong to the order Xtya- 
mimme, tobmrder Ifnnoerar. 

Shit'tim. The place of iM-ad's encampment be- 
tween the conquest of the Tituugoidaaic **^Hr*' 
sad the passage of the Jordan (Nam. nsifi. 49. 
>xv. 1 ; .Ii.-Ii. ii. ], iii. 1 ; Mio. vi. 5). It< fj'-i 
name appeat« to be gireu in the tirst of these 
Kages— Abel has-ShitUm— ** tho meadow, or wM 
place, of the acaci.is." It w.as ** in the Aibotlh 
.Moab, by Joiidan-Jencho" (Num. x\ii. 1, 3a\-i.2^ 
Mxi, IS, xBdii. 48. 49). That ia to kiv, it was ii 
the Anihnh or JortLin V.illey, opj>OMlc Jendhn 
The Nachal-Shittim, or Wady-Suut, as it wadi 
now be ooUad,of Joel (iii. 18% cbb hnidlf ba4he 
&ime spot as that describeii above, hot thcm is 
notliing to gire a due to its position. 

Shi n. A RenbeBlte, frtlwr of Adina(tCiK 

si. 4-2). 

Sho'A. A pio{)er name which occurs only in £l 
xxiii.SS, in connexion with Pdcod and Koa. The 

tlu-ee appni-t-iitly Jesipiate districts »>f .\s5\ ria with 
which iJie souliiein kingdom of Jud.ih had beer 
intimately connected, and which weie to l>e anayed 
aiiainst it for punishment, llashi lemaiks on tB^" 
three words, The interpi^rs say that they signiiy 
offioen, princes, nnd rulers.** Thcae who take ^boii 
as an appelUtive refer to the usas^e of the word ia 
Job xxxir. 19 (A. V. ♦♦rich") aud I*, xxiii. 5 
{A. V. bountiful "). But a cooiidenitioo of the 
latter part of the verM Kz. xxiii. '23, and the foud- 
neM which Ezekiel elsewliere shows for playiog 
upon tlie sound of proper names (as in xxrii. 10, 
XXX. 5), lead to the conclusion that in this case 
Pekod, Shoo, and Koa are pi-o|ier names also. The 
only name which has been found at all restroUin^ 
Sboa is that of a town in Assyria, mentieiifd by 
Ptinr, ** Aw in mpibus," near GaugameU, aai 
west iift'in' Oi •Mites mountain-chain. 
Sho hab. 1. ijon of David by Bathsheba ^2 Sam. 
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V. 14 ; 1 Clir. lii. ^ siv. 4), — 2. Aj^pnitrntly the 
iion ot'Cileb tlie son of Hexronbjr hU wif« Azulxth 

Sao bach. Tlic gcr.ci-al of Hoilxirezer king of the 
S7TWIIS of Zobfl, who was defisOMd hy Ikwid in 
person nf H<»l.im. Slu h ich was wounded, and dio<l 
on the litid ! 2 .Suui. x. 15-18;. In 1 Chr. xix. IG, 
18, he is ralle<l Shophacii. 

Shoba'L The cKildivn of Sho)>ai were a forailjr 
of the doorkeejH-rs of the Ti inple, who iieturned with 
SJerubbnbt'l l./r. 1. 42; Neli. vii. 45). 

SholMl. 1. The second »on of ism the Horite 
(Gen. Txxwi. 20 ; . 1 Chr. i. 38), and one of the 
** dukes " or phylnrchs of the Ho: ites (Gen. xxxvi. 
29).— S. S<m oi Caleb the !>oa of Har, and founder 
or prince of Kiijath-jcm im (I Chr. ii. 50, 52;.->3. 
In 1 <'Ii. . i\ . 1. 2, ShtiUd appears with IIui ;iniM;i.- 
the mm of Judah, Uo is possibly the some as the 

Shol^ek. One of ll.'- li- .ids i f the people who 
scaled the coveuant wiUi ^chetniah ^^'eb. i. 24^. 
BbtnL Son of Xahashof RKbbohof thodiiUmi 

of Aniinon '2 Sam. xvii. 27'. He was one of the 
lirst to mcc't Duvid at Makuuiim on im flight fiDui 
Absdom. 

Sho'eo, 2 Chr. ]d. 7. A raiktioii in the A. T. of 
th« mune isOCOlI. 

Iho'diO, 2 Chr. xxvUi. 18. One of tht four 

TRrieties of th« name .Socvii. 

Bho'ohoh, 1 Sam. ivii. 1. The same as Socoii. 
SholuUB. A Heinrite Levity aon of Jaanaii 

(1 Chr. xxiv. 27). 
Shoe. [i>ANDAL.] 

Sho mar. L An Asherite (I Chr. vii. "2) \ ;i!no 
call«! Shnn-pr (ver.34).— 2. Th>- hlhor < f Joh..z:>- 
bad, who »]ew king Jaish (2 Iv. xii. 21 j: m tlie 
pnnllel |wssuge in 2 Chr. xxiv. 2G, tiie imnie is 
converted into the feminine form Sbimtilh, who 
IS further di^cribed as a Uoabitess. 

Sho'phach. ^^iiooACllt the geocrd of HnJarettr 

(1 rh:. V .. 1*1, 18,1. 

ShopkaiL One of the tortified towns ou tlie 
east of* Jordan which weie taken possession of .ind 
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Sou of Abiaiam by Kt^Uauh ;Gen. 
i. 32). — 2. Properly " i^huchah 



1. 1, 



lie of Gad (Num. xxxii. 



Slijskau nun. •* To tJje chief musician upon 
.Sho*h.uinini " is a iinusittil directioo to the leiwler of 
the Tentp>c-4:hoir whit h occurs in Pss. zlr., Ixix^ 
and most probably imlicntes the melody "after*' or 
** in the mannei of " 'A. V. "upon'') which the 
Fs.'ilms were to be simc:. Am iiboshaaaim " itte- 
riUly signifies ** HIIm,** it hu been soggmted that 
the wcnl denotes lily->ha|)ed ins!i uni> uts of mn^ic, 
perliaps cyir.Vni-i. lien Zeb regards it as an instru- 
ment of ;i lImi ly. and Junrns and ThsneUins, after 
Kimi lu, iriiiler it " hex.ichoi il.i," a;i i;i>f nuiKMit 
with six strings, refming it to the rout $Jmhf 

Shoshan'xiim-E'dttth. In the t:t!r- of Ps. Ixxx. 
is found the direction *^ to the chief musician upon 
Shoshninim-edttth," whkh appear^ aecording to 
the most prolmble conjecture, to d'^n it.' tti<^ melody 
or air ** after " or " in tiie manner of" which the 
Paalm was to be rang. As the words now stand 
they signify lilies, a testimony," mid the two an- 
sraarated bjr & lar^e distinctive accent. In thein- 
Mlm thefhare no meenini^ in the present t .t. 
;md must therefore be reganied ai prof tMy a I'la r. 
imnt of tlie bi-ginning of an t'!d<.'i P-i!in with 
whi<-h tiic choir wen; fmiiliar. 

Shn'a. .\ Cannnnite of AdoUam, £ither of .Ju- 
dnn s wU'e Chi', ii, 3j!. 



Shu'ah. 1. 
XXV. 2 ; 1 Chr. 

brcth.T of Ch. Iub ri Chr. iv. 11).— 3. The fuher 
of Ju.iiih'.s wilo lOcn. x^xviii. 2, 12^; called 
SiH A in the A. V. 

Shu'al. Son of Zophah, an Aiharite (1 Chr. 
vii. 

Shu'al, the Land of. A distiict named only in 
1 Sam. siii. 17. It is pretty certain from the pas- 
sage tluU the land of Shual lay north of Michmash. 
If therefore it be identical with the " laud oi' 
i>ha]im"(l Smd. as is not impossible— we 

obtain the first and only due yet obtained to Saul's 
j L'.M ey in quest of the aaeei. TbummShueU has 
not yet been idcntiiied. 

8h«lNMl. 1. Shedhel the aen of GerduMn 
CI Clii. .Tiiv. 2') .—2. SnLDUSLtbeaonef Uemnn 
the minstrel (1 Chi-, uv. 20). 

Shulinm. Sod of Duit and aneertor of the 
Slit iiAMlTKS (Num. xxvi. 42). 

ShnTumitM, the. The desoendants of Shu ham, 
or Hndiim, the son of Dan (Num. xrrU 42, 48). 

Shullite. This eflinic .appllitiv.? "Shuhil..-" 
is frequent in the Book of Job, but only as the 
epithet of one person, BiMad. Hie leoal Indientiona 
of the Book of Job point to a region on thi> western 
side of Chaldaea, bordering on And>ia ; and exactly 
in this kwality, above Hit and on both aides of the 
Euphrates, uie fuun l, in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Ts'ikhi, n powi>i t'ul people. It is probable that 
ttii s' wfn' t}>e .shuhites. 

Shn'lnmite, tlie. One of the personages in the 
poem of Solomon's Song (vi. 13). The name de- 
notes a woman bflougiug to a plaoe called Sliulenk 
Thf> oi^ly ylnei* hitwiuc:, Ih.xt mmt, 0!' wliich Wf 
have ,u;y knowledge, hi bliuueiu it«.»U'. In fact there 
is '^<i-is\ ground for believing that the tWO Wei*? 
identii-al. If, then, ShuIaUHuitt? an ! Shnnamnut'* 
are equivalent, there i» uotiiiiig suivly eitnivagunt 
in suppL«ing that the Shnnammite who waa tlie 
obi - 1 . r Soinmon'ji rw-tsion was Abi>iiar. 

£hu inathites, tne. One of ilie four families 
wlic sprang from Kirjath-jearira (1 Chr. ii. 53), 

Sha'nammitn, the, t. e. the native of Shuncm, 
as is plain from 2 K. iv. 1. It is applied to two 
peiMrns: — Abishag, the nurse of king David (I K.. 
i. 3, 16, ii. 17, 21, 22), and the nanel^s hoateie 
of Eliiiha (2 K. iv. 12, 25, 36). 

Sbnlinn. One of the cities allotted to Utc ti ibo 
of Issachar (Josh. ziz. 18). It oocoia in the list 
between Chenllelh and Hnphnini. It h mentioned 
on two occasiotis (1 Sam. xxviii. 4 ; 2 K. iv. a). 
It was bendes the natire plaoe of Abisbag (1 K. 
i. 3). By Euacibine and Jerome H ii mentioned 

twiie, as .'> milfti south of Blount T.iTjor, and tlien 
known us Sulem : and as a village lu Acrabattinei 
in the territory of Sebasle called Saniffl. The latter 
of these two identifiLatiuui pi olially refli s to S .niir. 
a well-known fortress some 7 miles from Sedoitiyck 
and 4 firom ArraMi, The other hat more In its 
I'avour. .Miiiv it a^'itss with the position of tlio piY- 
aeot Sjlanit a village on the S.W. flank of Je'M 
Duhy^ 3 milca N. of Jeered, 5 from' Oilbea (/. 
fVbm^, fill! ill view of the sacre*! spot on Mount 
< 'amiel, and situated in the niid.st of the fmest coiu- 
lields in the world. 

Shu'&i. Son of Gad, and founder of the family 
of the Shonites (Gen. xlri. 16; Num. xxvi. 1^. 

Shu'nitN, Descendants of Stani ^uau 
xxvi. 15). 

Shu'i^uun. [SuL-rrui.j 
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Shu'phamitM, thfi. The de^eudants of .Shu- distAncio ot' a few miles east and vrest of the 



pham, or Shephttplmin, the Benjamite (Nttnti xxvi. 

Shappim. In the c:pnp.^lo<:y of Beiij.amiu " Shup- 
pim ami Huj>jihn, tlie (.iiiUreB of Ir," are rcckouoj 
in 1 Chr. vii. 111. Ir \* tho «amc as Iri tlu- of 
Jkla the son of lieuj.imin, .so that Shupnim was the 
grwt-p^n(]so:i <if l>(>iij;»mi!i. I.onl A. Uenrey con- 
j(»cturp^ 'hit Shupjiim or .Shephuphan was n 'on o' 
Benjiuuu, \vho>o finjily was reckoned wilh tlut 
of Ir or Iri. 

Shur, a plaoL' ji:st without iho eastora border of 
Kjypt. Sliur is lirst im'i;t!<inc>l in the naiTativo 
of Ilagar's riijjht from Siialj (<ien. xvi. T ). Abra- 
ham artcrwanls " dwelled between Kadosh and 
Shur, and soionrne*.! in Gerar" f%x. 1). The fii-st 
clear indication of its positi()n oocui-s in the acct>unt 
of iihmael's posterity. " And they dwelt from 
Havilah tinto Shur, that [is] btt'ore lljjypt, as thou 
jfoest towai->l Assyria" (xxv, 18 ; comp. 1 Sam.xv. 
7, xxviit 6). The wildenims of ^ar was entered 
hy the Istnelites oiler they had emsstA the Red 
(Kx. XV. 2.>). It was also calkvi the Wilderness 
of £Uiam (Num. xuiii. 8). i>hur mar have hem 
« fortified twwn eaat of the andent head of the Red 
Sea, but in the hauds of the Arabs, or at one time 
the Philiisiiiies* not of the Egj-ptiaiia. Fivm its 
being siv)kea of as a limit, it wt» probablj the last 
Arabian town befor-- < i,ti ring I-gy|>t. The hiero- 
plvphii- rip! ion «! luive QOt been ibund to throw 
;,:iy li^'i-.t uju,>ii this i|'.;dstMni. 

Shu'lhan, or Sosa, is kw\ to have XHx'ived its 



city weiv two other htii3Uns — ^the Copratcs or r;vrr 
of Dizful, .and the rii»ht arm of the Choaspes ■ rh< 
modern Kcrkhah). Thus the country about ^laa 
was most ab;indantij watejtd. 3. Gerund Dgm 
scnption of the Ruiiis. — The ruins of Sus.i cav,-r 
a sjiace about GOOO feet lone from east to w»s-, Lj 
45 ii » foet broad from north to south. Th'„' ciroiaiK 
fen nce of tiie whole, exclusive of outlyinj; and con- 
paratively iusipiiticaut mounds, is .ibout tljreir mi*^ 
Acoonling to Mr. Loftn^ *'the pnucipcil exi^tiag 
mnaiiis consist of four spacious artifici.iJ pUtfonm, 
distiin tly separate from each other. Of th«e li* 
wcstenj mound is the smalle.-it in supei-ficial cxtcsC^ 
but considerably tlie moat lo^ y and important. . . . 
lt« highest (wiiit is 119 ftet above the levd c/the 
Shaour (Shapur). In A.nn it is an iiTeguIar, oh- 
tuse^gled triiiugle, with iU corners roonded oe, 
and its base faring nearly doe east." Mr. IxHm 
regiuxls this mound a.s indubitably the remaioi ti 
the tamolu dtadel of ^usa, so firequentlj racotiflaal 
by the anelettt writen. 

Sha'ahan-E'dath. " To the chief mu.siciiui trfac 
Siiu$haa*ii!duUi " is plainly a roiuical dinctMi, 
wbaieTnr else may be obaeure abont it (pLh. . 
In Vs. Ixxx. we have the fuller phrase " Shocihana.B>- 
edath," of wltich Koediger regards i>hiisiian^idh s» 
■B abbrtvtetioo. As it now stands it denotes 
lily of te*tiini>iiy," ;in.! j- — :V>'y contaitu the tr»' 
words of some i'aolm to the melody of which las: 
tn wbidk It was pt«(ixed was sunf^. There dees M 
apjiear to be nincli >;.ji}K'it fVu tin- vi. w {.■'■-.■z b? 



name from the abundance of the lily (Shmfuui or ^ some thatShusbuu-eduth is a musical uutrumeot, «> 
ShAshanah) in ita ne^Kbourhood. 1. Hittory. — It I called from its resemblance to a lily in abape.< 



was originally the capital of the country r,.ll'-.I i; 
Scriptoj e Ehun, and by the classical writers, i>omc- 
times Ciasist wnwtlroes Sttns or Susuna. The fxrat 

distinct mention of th - town that has !>.■ :i yet 
luund is iu the inscriptions ai AMhur-4)(mi-piji^ the sou 
and saceessor of Esaivhaddon, who states that be took 

the place, and exhibits a pround-plan of it ujxju his 
fccul]>tui-«»>. The date of thi» monument is about 
n.c. 660. We next 6nd Sun in the possessmn of the 

r>;kby!onians, to whom Elam luui pro!>ably pns>cd at 
the division of the A&»yiiAU «mpiie made by C7yaxai es 
:ind Nabopolassar (Dsn. viii. 2). The conquest of 
iJabylon by Cyrus transferred Susa to the P' ^^im 
dominion ; and it was not lone before the Aciia«?- 
menian prints determineil to make it the capital of 
tlieir whole ertipiri^, and the r*;i < : | J u . . i' their own 
residence. According to some wi iUni., l!»e change was 
made by Cyrus ; .icxordini; to others, it had at any 
rate taken place before the d&ith of CambyseS ; 
but, accoiding to the evidinice of the place itselt' 
tUldof tiie other Atluienifiiian monumeat^s it would 
seem most proUil K' that the tiansfer w.xs really 
the work of Ihuius Hv>t:Tsi.is. Susa accordinsriv 
became the m. tii pt.lis of IVrsia, nnd is re>'ogni-eti 
.as such by A<>srhy!us, Hei c idt >. Ctesi;w, .Strabo, 



from having lily-shaped ornameuts uj-rn it, or ina 
its six {shtik) i>irittgs. As a conjecture this is ctP- 
tidnly injienioiis, but it has tlw diaadvantage cf 
intn-I'.i:!;!-^' m^nv ili linitti-s as it remove^. S- 
monis conuccts "idi'iiii with the Arabic *mdt a 1^, 
or Idnd of guitar played with a plectrum, aad eaa> 
.>iders it to be tlie meloiiy produced by this iiuim- 
meut; so tluit iu iiis view i^bushaU'^duth iucboUft 
that the ]ily-shap«d cymbals wen to be aoea» 
|)anied with playius; on the lute. We maj* the.'r- 
tore reheard the words in question as a trggm^lW 
an old }>salni or melody, the same in character as 
All I til Sh -i..!- .and others, whidi CODtJUIwd S di- 
rection to trie leader of the choir. 

Shn'thalhites, the. The d^oendaots of Sba> 
thtlah xh-- III . f i'l'Iii t'm (Num. xxri. 35). 

Shntheiah, ilutd of an Ephraimite family, 
callol after him Shuthaliiites (Num. xxvi. 35), aad 
lineal ancestor of .losh. a. th- s of X;;ii fl C':j.-. til 
20-27). Sbulhelah apji^ais iruui the t'uraici jo^^ap" 
to l>e a son of Ephnimi, and the father of Em, 
from whom sprung: a !':i:i::'y "f Ki .uuii^ (rer. JJo";. 
He a}>pears alto to nave h.ui vwo Lrutiiers, Uechcr, 
father of the liachrite*. and Tahan, father of th« 
Tahanites. But in 1 Chr. vii. we have a fu. 1: : 



raid almost all tlic best wr;t!.:.>. Susa retained j notice of ShutheLih, where he appears first c\ au. 



its preHeminencc to the pTiod of the Macedonian 
conquest. After this it decluied. The pieference 
of AlexaJider for li-ibylon caused the neglect of 
Susa by his successoi's, hoik- of whom ever made 
it their capit^d city. We hear of it once only in 
thtir ware, when it falls into the jower of .\uti- 
gonufi (B.C. 316/. 3. Position, — Most his- 
toiians and comparative geog;^pheis have inclinc^I 
to identify it witti the madein or S'lusJi. whidi. 
is in lat. 32° 1</, I.mi^'. 48 ' 'JG' E. from Gieenwich, 
between the Sbapur and the river of Uuful. At 



.as in Num., .as the son of Ephraim ; but in 21, 
he is plawl six generations later. Vi, :u t!i'? 
rencc of other names too, it appeaii tlui* t)je text ui 
1 Chr. vii. is corrupt. The «»llowii.t: r VKorratko* 
will j>t;rlia}>s assist us to rvsfoit! it, 1. llie names 
that are repeatcii over and over again, either ia 
identical or in slightly traried foiTns, repr«seBt 
pi-ottahly only ONK pei>son. Henct, Shuthelah in 
vers. 20 and 21,. md Te!ah in ver. 25, are the same 
Hs tlie Shuthelah of Num. xxvi. 35, 36. 2. The 
words ilia son " ara improperly added atler Ccrai 
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aad Taliath in 1 Chr, vii. 20. 3. Tahau is impro- 
ptT]f iiueiUA In 1 Chr. vii. 35 m a mo of Shuthc- 
f ih, r.s app?nrs from JJqni. xttt. HR. The re- 
sult h that Shuthelah's hue tuav be thiis restored : 
(1) Joseph. (2) Ephraim. (3) t^huthelah. (4) 
Eraii. ( i L-'irii?rin. (5) Ammihu'i. (6) Elishama, 
<-aptain ot the host of Ephi-aim (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, 
▼li. 48). (7) Nun. ( S Joshua. As re^rdjs the 
iutereslinc story of l]io 'lest Miction of Ejhniim's 
»oas bv the meu of iiittii, winch Kwald, Bunsen, 
LepKius and othent ha%T variously explained, it is 
imposNih!,' ill th„' confu-<'1 *t;ite of the text to sjvnk 
pwiitively iii to tlie part bortie in it by Uitr huUM^ of 
.^hutheljdi. Puttinir ti^cthertlM insuperable difll- 
f :]fii-.< ill hii iri >t,i;uii!ii; the passage of the Hlcnil 
Ljihraim, and his hlci-ai sxjiia and daiighUii, wuh 
tlM fiwt that the scltlrmcntij of the Ephraimites in 
t'u* mnrnitninou^ ili>trict, wht^ro RHh-horon, Gezer, 
Tiinnaiii-Serah, 4«;c., by, were txai tly suited for n 
d€9i3eid ttpoo the plains of the riiilizitinc cuuntij 
wherf the men of Gath I'eil their cattle, and with 
tl>e fuxtliLi I.U Ls that Uie Ephraimites encountered 
n siiccesst'ul opposition from the Ciuiaanites in Gezer 
(Josh. iri. 10; Judg. i. 'JO), and that they appa- 
rently call.' 1 in later the lienjamites to help tiiem 
m drivinp aw.iy the men of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 13), 
it seems best tu understand the narrative «• of tbe 
times aftur the entrance into Oina;iu. 

Si'a. " The chtllreu of Sia " were a family of 
Nethiiiim who retuimed with Zerubhabel (Neb. vii. 
47). The name is written SiAHA. in £«r. ii. 44, 
and Srn in 1 Es-l. v. 29. 

Si aha := Sia (Elzr. ii. 44). 

Sibbeca'L Sibbecmai the Hushatbite (2 Sam. 
xx't. 18; IChr.xivii. 11}. 

SibbidiA'i. One of DavtdV guard, and dgbth 
oiptatn for the eighth mouth of 24,000 men of the 
king's ai-my (I Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 11). He be- 
loDged to oae of the priiici|iai familiea of Judah, the 
2iiniitH, or deeoendanls of Zerah, «ad la cnllcd 
*' the Hushathite," probably uom the j lio- of* his 
birth. Sibtwchni's great exploit, which gave him a 
place amonf the mighty men of DnridTe army, was 
his singU' (.(iial»at with Siiph, < i J^'i J"', the I'hilis- 
tiae giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Ciob (2 Sam. 
xxi. IB ; 1 Chr. zx. 4). 

Sib'boleth. The ilphraimite promandationof tJic 
word ijhibboletb (Judg. xii. 6). 

flfb'malL A town on the east of the Jordan, 
n ■ of those which wf^v taken and occnpi':'! f y the 
tribe of Keaben (Jwh. xiii. 19j. Ijke mobt oi 
the Traoajordanic pbuxa, Sibmah dimppean from 
view during the main part f f thi- Ji \v:?h history. 
We, howevei-, gain u parting glimpse ot it in tlte 
tnment orer Iflaab praixranwd hf laaiah and by 
.reremiah (Isxvi. 8, 9; JtT. xlviii. 32"). Sibmah 
seems to have b«en known to Eutiebius, and Jerome 
state* that it was hardly 500 pwea djatant inm 
He;,hbon. No trace of the name has been diaoovered 
more recently. 

Slbra'im. One of the landmai'lu on the xxnihcrn 
boundary of tho Holy L-u>d as stated bj fixeldel 
(:?lrii. l«j). It ha-s not been identitied. 

Si'chem. 1. The same wdl-known name — iden- 
tical in the Hebrew — with th;it whii Ii In all other 
places in the O. T. is accujntf iy leiulered by our 
translators .SlILCHKM (Gen. xii. 6). — 2, Ecclu;;. 
I. 20. ThetJiieek original hero in ih - t' rm wiiii h 
is occasionally found in tiie 0. T. iht t-|iii\ ;vlci.t 
of Shkchkm. 

810*7011. A oity ncnttODcd arith MToal otlwn 



in 1 Mace. xv. 23. The oldest name of the town on 
the coast (the Sicyon of the times lieiore Alexander) 
was ?s'ii<I to have bwn Alyid\r], or At7iaAo^ This 
was perhap'^ the commo'j native name, and Sicyoa 
tliat given to it by the Phr^nician traders. Bat the 
Sicyon ti U'i rcil tn in fhi» B' k <>r M,h lmLom is a 
uioiti recent city, built ou tlie site wiuch served aa 
an acropolis to the old one, and distant from the 
shon? from twelve to twenty stride?. I>onKtrms 
Poliorcttib, in the year ;<>3 u.c, .surjnised the gar- 
rison which Ptolemy };:i J tive years before placed 
then-, and made himself master of tlio h.irbrtjr and 
tlie lower town. I hf acrojnjlis was sunciidered to 
him, and he then j - i suaJed the population, whom 
lie restor>:■^l tu indepi-iuienc?, to (iestror thf whole 
ui the buildings adj.icent lu the luu'bour, luid remove 
thither ; the site being one mttch more easily def^ 
siblc, especially against any enemy who ini;;lil at- 
tack from the sea. I>ioilorus describes the new 
town as including a large isptiue h> aiicnmndcd on 
erery side by precipices as to be unapproachable 
by the machines which :»t that time were employed 
in sieges, and as pos.^t!aj.in^ the gix'at .advantage of a 
plentiful supply of water within it^ ciixMiit. Modem 
tmvellers completely confirm h'ta account. 

Sid'dim, the Vale of. A place named only 
in one {xu^iet of Cieaesis (xiv. a, 8, 10). The 
meaning of Uie name ii rery doubtful. Gesenius 
expresses his conviction that the real mciuing of 
the words £mtk Aas-i>iddun is "a plun cut up by 
stony dtannda which render it difficult of transit. ' 
Di*. Stanley conjectures that Sidiiitn is connected 
with Sddeh (fieU), and thus that the signilicatioQ 
of the name was tiie **Talley of the fieldiC^ Aa to 
the spot itself : — 1 . If wa«> one of tliat class of valleys 
wliich the Hebrews deugnatod by the- word £mek. 
This term appean to have been assigned to a broad 
tiattish tract, sometinH-* of consideinMe width, en- 
closed on each aide by a definite range of hills. 2, 
It was so Inr a suit.th1e $pot for the combat be- 
tween the four .u 1 fi\ *' liings (vor. 8) ; but, 3. 
It ooDtained a multitude of bitumea-piu sufficient 
materially to aflfeet the issue of the battle. 4. la 
this \*alley the kiii'.:< of the rive allied cities of 
iJudom, Gomoirah, .^duudi, ^boim, and liela, seem 
to hare awaited the approach of tlie invadent. It 
l- (tu'ii foit! probable that it was in the neighbour- 
hood of the " plain, or cii cie, of Joixlan " in wiiich 
those cities stood. 5. So modi may be gathered 
from tlic pnss.ige as it apjuHirs originally to have 
stood. But the words which more eepecinliy bear 
on the snbject of this article (ver. 3) do not fonn 
p.iit of tho rrijitKi! ilmitinietit. If we could ven- 
ture, OS some have duue, to interpret the latter 
danseof TerseS, ** which is near,** or ** whii^ is at, 
or by, the Salt Xh-u we nii<;ht agree with I>r. 
Kobin«oii and others in ideutitymg the Valley of 
Sddim with the eocloseil phiin which intervenes 
betwrrn the* south er. 1 «if tho lake and the i-ango of 
heights whicli terminat)- tiic G/ior tuid oommeoce 
the ]\'ad!/ Arabah, But the original of the pasaage 
will not bear even this ilii^ht accommo<Iation, and 
it is evident that in tlie tnmd of Uie author of the 
words the Stilt Sea covers the actual space fbmerly 
occupied by the Vale of Siddim. 

Si'dl. A city on the coa>t of Pimiphylia in lat. 
3t,° 1/. K njf. 31** 27', t. n or twelve miles to the 
cn-it of thi» liror E iryine-lon. It is mcntion<H! in 
1 Mace, xy. 2.>, among the li^t of phux's to whicii 
the Roman senate M^tit letters in favour of the J«.'v. . 
It was a colony of Cumaeass. .Std6 waa doMly 
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counccted with AiaJus in riioenicia br cominei-cp, » 
eveu it' thciv was not a cooMdeitible I'hoeniciau 
element in the population. It is po»<ibl« that the 
uaiuc has the same root as that oi Sidon, and tlmt 
it wna orlgtnallf a Phoenician settlement, and that 
the CtiDUMUi colony wax somethtog subMqaeiit. in 
the tiroot in vhich Side a)>pean in hiitoiy it had 
become a place of considerable imjhorfniict'. It was 
the ttation ot' Antiochua'a nary on the ere of the 
battle with the Rhodian fltet dMCribed by Livy 

(xxivii, ■_';!, "J-lj. The iTinain-, kio, wliicli still 

exist, aie au eviUeooe of its former wealth. They 
stand on a low pMininla rtinnfni^ from N.E. to 

iSW., und the nmritiitu' c}mi - ' r "f the former 
iahabitaats appears from the urcumstance tlmt the 
walls towmnfo the aaa were hot dightly boilt» while 

the one which faces the land is of r.\ce!Ient work- 
nuuuliipy and remains, in a coonidei-abte portiou, 
perfect em to this time. A theatre (belonging ap- 

juin titly to tile l*oni;ui times) is one nf tlie largest 
ami beat preserved in Asia Minor, and is calculated 
to have been capable of cootjiining more than 15,000 
sjvi taton;. Three f^ntp^ leil into the tuwu from the 
S4^a, and one, ou the noith-eastem side, into the 
coaotry. The two principal harboots, whid) at 
first jir^Tn tn hnvc Ixtn iinited in one, were nt the 
extn niity of the ])eniu6ula : they vtiv duauti, uii<i 
tojfvthcr contained a surliice of ntinly 500 yaitls by 
200. The country by which SiJe i> liaekeii U a 
broad swampy plain, bUt^tdiiui; out lur bonm milesi 
beyond the belt of sand-hills which fringe the sea- 
shore. Low hills f-iM-rifi,)_ aiiJ Ix-himl the>e, i.ir 
inland, are tiic inouiiLmis w hich, at ^luuiit LIjiiuj^ 
40 miles to the west, and again about the ^ame 
di.vt.in' .> ti» tl g ea>f, come down to tlie coa»t. 

8i don. Th" Gi ct-k form of the Phoenician name 
Zidon. As such it occurs uatutally in the N. T. 
and Apocrypha of the Autli. Version ; 2 VM. i. 1 1 ; 
Jud. ii. 28: 1 Macc.T. 15 ; WotU xi, ^ xv. 

21 ; Mark iii. 8. &c. Bttt w« «lso find it ia the 
O. T. (Gen. X. Iht 19). 

Sido'nians. TIm Greek fonn of the word Zido- 
XIAX8, ijsually so exhibited in the Auth. Vers, of 
the O. T. It occurs J>eut. iii. 9 ; Josh. ziii. 4» 6 ; 
Jnd^.iii. 3; 1 K. r. «. 

Sihon. King of the Amoiites when Israel ar- 
rived oa tlie borders of the Promised Land (Num. 
sxi. 21 ). He was evidently n man of fnicat coumire 
ami audacity. Shortly iK tnre the time of I>r.Hl'-, 
airiral he had dispossess^! the Moabitcs of a splen- 
did territory, drivinf them south of the natnral 
bulwark of the Anion l^t'.-'.'n";. When flie 
isi-aelite host appeal:;, he does nut hesitate or teni- 
poriae like Balw, bnt at once tiathen his peo|ile 
together and ntt.nckf^ them. Hut tlie battle w.i> liis 
last, lie and all his ho^t were destroyed, and their 
district Ijnom Amon to Jabbok became at once the 
|^o•i^ession of thn conqii>»ror. 

Silior, accuiutely &hi'hor, once the Shihor or 
Shihor of Egypt, when unqualitiinl, a name of the 
Kile. It i:>hel,l to Msjnify •« the 1 1 ick " or tinblil." 
Theic am but tluce occurmiccs of iji»ihor in liie 
Jiible, and but one of .Shihor of ^ypt, or Shihor- 
Mi7.iaim. It is spoken of as one of the limits of 
tmitury which was^ull uiiconquered when Joshua 
was old (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). With thii« {>a.<t5age must 
be comp.ircd that in which bhihor-M'/raini orcnrs. 
I>jivid IS related to have " gathered aii lirucl tog«?- 
ihc: (lom Shihor of £gypt even unto the entering of 
llaniath " ( 1 Chr. xiii. 5;. There is no other evidence 
that the Ismelitcs ever spii;iid westward beyond 



Gaza. The sticam may tJierefoie be that of tb^ 
Wddi-l'ArEcsh. That the stream intendrti by Shihwr 
unqualified was a navigable rir«r is evidfut irvm a 
]in.«sage in Isaiah, where it is said of Tyre, *• itod 
by p^eat waters, the sowing of Siiihor. the haa-rcst 
oi the river [is] her revenue" (xxtii. 3> tieie 
Shihor is either the same as, or oompaivd erith, 
Yeor, geneially thought to be the Nile, but in Hij> 
work suggested to be the extatsioa of the R«d Sea. 
[Red Sea.] In Jemniah tiie identity of Shiher 
with the Kile -/eiii< <i;>tinrtly <>faf*^l li. 18). la 
articles K'xlk and Rivt^R Oi' EGYtrr it i» mais- 
talned too stronirly that Shihor, however qnaltted* 
is ill w:\ys the Nile. The later riiini,.;! . f x].*- write' 
is expressed bore under siuiiiOU of Eovit. Tkt 
latter is, be thinks, tmqoestkmablr the Kilc^ tike 

foimer two jirohaMy, )>i;t ii< t cert u' th* ?orr«-:'. 

fli'lM. An eminent nietuber of th*: eaiij iShriir 
tian Chimb, described nnder that tanne in tlie Acts, 
ht:t ns Sitraniis in St. Pjuil's EpistI>->. He first a|<- 
peors as one of the leaders of the Ctiurch at Jtfs- 
Mlem (Acts sr. 22\ holding the office «f aa 
spirfvl trnrher f .\v. •'/J^ His rnme, derived frwa 
the Latin $Uva, wood," betokens him a. HfU«a«tic 
Jew, and be app^n to hare been a Komaa dSStm 
(Act,'« xvi. 37). He wtis appoints a de]e^:ite t- 
accompany Paul and Jiamabaa on tiieir iiftum ti 
Antioch with tlie deci-ec of the Council of JertiKsk^ 
(Acts XV. 22, 32). Havini; nccompli>^tio I thii 
sion, be retuiTied to Jerusiiiem (Act* xv. 'JSj. He 
mu>t, however, have immediately revisited Antiodir 
fi-r we find him Fel,'ct<-<i hy St. P.ml ;i- thr Li-rr- 
pa;ji()n of his iiccoiui ini-5siut.;uy juuiut-y .,ic:^i'.. 
40-xvj!. 40). At Bcroea he was lel't i>ehiiid wit;. 
Timotliy w hile St. Paul pi-ocecded to Athens (A*.*? 
xvjj. 14), a.nd we liear nothing more of his racve 
mcnts until he lejoined the A[>o»tle at Corinth (A«n 
xviii. 5). Hi.s pj-csence at Corinth is 8er<ral liase* 
noticed (2 Cor. i. 19 ; 1 Thcss. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. j. 1 . 
Whether he was the .'^ilv.imrs who conveyed St. 
PeterV First Epistle to Asia Minor (I Fetl v. 12; 
is doubtful ; the probabilities are in &votur 0(f tbe 
identity. A tradition of very flight authority r?- 
prssents Silas to have become budtop of Oivinta, 
We have finally to notice, for the puvpoe>< of ie> 
joctin^s:, the theories whidi identify SUaswitli Ter- 
tius (liom. xvi. 22). 

Wk. The only tmdotibted noike of sOr in ta» 
F'iMe oo tirs in KVv. wiii. 12,wheie it i* mectioord 
among the tieasures of the typical BabykMU it •». 
however, in the hijE^hest degiee probable that the 
teituie was kno\Mi to the Hebrew;- from the tin>? 
that their cummeiciol relations wci-e exi«u<W by 
Solonvm. The welUknown daasical mtme eif the 
■•uli>taiui> 'toes not oa nr in the Ilebifvv lanijuniif. 
The Hebrew teiius which have been supposed to 
nkr to silk are msslhi' and demahek. The lotiwBr 
orcnrs only in Ez. xvi. 10. i;* ' .\. V. ''6irK''\ 
The other teim demcslmk occura in Am. in. 1* 
(A. V. *' Damascus'*), and has been soppcaed to 
refer to ^-ilk from the resemblance ofthewordlo 
oui' " «liauujik.'' It ai^ieurs, however, that "da- 
mask " is a corruption of dknaJoo, a term spplicd 
1y the Arabs to the raw material alonr. W'r mtL*t. 
theiefore, consider tlie reference to siik .is iiu«^ii*-iy 
dubious. The value set upon silk by the Rcmaas, 
u.s iniplieJ ill K.-v. xviii. r.\ is DOtic«i bjJoM|>ha% 
;ii Wfil as by d<u.sical writers. 

Silla. " The hou.se of Millo which goeth down 
to Silhi," was the scene of the nun-dor of kinj 
Jou&h (2 K. xii. 20^. What or wbue ^Ub is 
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8IL0AH, THE POOL OF 

f^tirely matter of roajecture. Some luire sag^nted 
ilic Pool of i5ilonm. Otliera refer it to a plnco ou 

conn^ed with the cauwimy or flight of step 
(mesilldh) which led iVoni the cnti-rxl rallcy of the 
city up to tlie court 6t the Temple, We liave no 
<4ite to its pontioo. 

BQo'ah, the Pool of. Pmperly '* the Fool of 
Sheluch,'" or mtliti- lla^-sllelm■h " (N'eh. in, 15', 
This was poniblvA cori-upt foiTO of the oameirhich 
i«i lint presented lu Sbiloacbt then tu Silonoi, nud is 
now Svlw4n, 

Silo'am {Shtloneh, Is. rui. G ; Shetaoh, Neh. iii. 
15). Itabhiniml wnteri*, nud, following; them, 
.lewish tnvellen, b»th aiici«nt an<\ modem, retain 
the oirlier SMioach in prefcreoot to tiie I:it>'r She- 
lach. Silonm is one of the few umlinputHl localities 
hi the topo^mphf of Jerasolem ; »till letaininj; its 
old name (with Ambic Bioditicntion, SUviin^, while 
eveiy otlior jtool has lost its hibl<--<U>'>igQntton. 
This is the more remaricable as it is a mere sub(U-l)nii 
tMllc of no great size, and for many an ago not par- 
ticulailj good or plentiful in iU waters, though 
Josephus tells tu that to his daf they wei« both 
**swi«tand AbondADt.'* Apart from the identity 
■of namet there is an vnbroken chain of exterior tes< 
timoDj, durinj; ei^f^hteen centaries, conuecUnf the 
|»reKent /'irk-ct SUo-an with the ShUo<iIi of l!>aiah 
and the .SV'iKi/rt of St. John. Fronj Josejihua we 
Imm that it was without the city ; that it was at 
■tliis pool that the ^ old wall " took a head and shot 
oat v.'utwanl ; that theiie was a \'alley under it, and 
«n« btside it; a hill ri^ht opposite, ap{>arently on 
the other side of the Kwlron, haiti by a cliO or iwk 
cailled Peristetvon ; that it was at the termination 
«r month of the Trro)M>eon ; that close beidde it, 
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apparently eastward, was another pool, called Solo- 
mon's i«ool, to which the •* old wall " came after 
lennng ^ilonm, and post which it went on to OphUis, 
where, bendini: northwaM, it was united to the 
(•astern aruiidc of the I'emple. In the Antooine 
Itinerary (a.d. 333) it is set down in the same 
locality, but it in said to be " vixti miirnm," 
Jo!»e]ihu8 impliex ; whereas now it is a considerable 
distance— upwards of 1200 tceU-drom the neaiwt 
angle of the pi-esent wall, and nearly 19W feet from 
the tioutheni wall ot the tlamm. Jerome speaks 
of it as being in the Valley of th« Son « Hmnom» 
as Josephus does of \U bein? at the mouth of the 
TyrofK>eon. He f'peaks ol .Siloam as dependent on 
the rains, and m the only fountain used in his day. 
But otiier authorities, and the modem watei--pro- 
vision of the city, show us that it never could have 
been wholly dependent on it,-* poois. Its innumer- 
able Itottle-necked private cistei-ns kept up a supply 
at all times. In the 7th cent. Antoninus Martyr 
mentions i^ilonm, as both fountain and ]>ool. liem- 
hanl liie monk i^ixKiks of it in the 9th oeut,, and the 
annalists of the Crusadcti mention its site, in tlie fork 
of two valleys, as we liod it. Benjamin of 'ludeU 
(a.d. 1173) speaks of *' the great spring of Shilonch 
wliich runs into the brook Kedron." Felix t abri 
^A.t). \V6\\ describes Siloam at some lensjth. Ar- 
nold von Haiif (A.n. I4dG) also identilies the ^t, 
Afler this, the reterences to Siloom are innumer- 
able ; nor do they, with one or two exceptions, vary 
in their location of it. A little way lielow the 
Jewish burying ground, hut on th« oroonte side of 
the valley, wheix* the l\e<lron turns slightly west- 
ward, and widens itself considerably, is the fountain 
of the Virgin or (hthed-Derajt near the beginning 




7lM rtnagaof Sgu^n (SOtnuhmaA lb* Inwtr put of ibe VaQiTot Hm Kinlfna, «bow1i>ir tlia "Kbtff'^ cwdM," wUA an mKM«d 
tlw F»el. tlw tjsdisTDiuiil !• tta« bif (UmkU bt JiuUh. The vWw U livn> a Iti<;t-'snp>> QMiwm, Baq., Iskw ImiB 

hMMMh <lw a w«n of tlie Hsnua. 

Cox. D. B. 3 L 
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of tliat ihuiiiie-ahaped projection ul the Tftnple-hill 
sitjuvtsed to be the Ophi i. ft" the Bible, aiul the 
Ophl>.s of Josoj-IitH. At tlie lack jMit of thi> U't::i- 
Udn a Bubtet'nuieou& piisiHigti tcgiu-s tujuugh whirli 
tiw water flows, and throngh whidi a mnn may maki ' 
his way, ris KoViinson ami I>arcliiy, ^ uictimes 
walking tiTCcl, stmiatiujcs stwpiug, &>>nn ;mies knetl- 
\ng, and sometimes crawling, to8ilonni. This rockj 
coiKluit, \vliii;i» twists cori-sulc^raltly, l.ut k>'ep?, in ' 
general, a south-vvi'sitiiy Jiicclioii, i» aLCOnliug tu i 
RobiJUon, 1750 feet long, while the dii-ect distunce 
between SUwan anii Cin-vd-Dcraj is only a little 
above 1200 feet, lu forQii.-r days this passage was 
evidently deeper, M its bed is sand of some depth, 
which has been accumulating for apes. This conduit 
has hud tiibutftries which hare formerly t>ent their 
waters down from the city pools or Temple-woUs to 
swell Siloom. It enters :>iloam at the north-west 
angle; or rather cntf^rs a small rock-cut chamlier 
which foniis the restibuJe of Siloom, about five or 
■X feet broad. To thii y«a denewl by a few rude 
steps, under wUcb the water poma iti«lf into the 
main pool. This pool is oblong ; eighteen paces in 
l«Dgth acoording to Laffi; fifW feet aooordiug to 
Barelajr; and fifty-three aoroimn^ to RoUnton. It 
is eighteen feet Ln)fid, and nixieteen f ot tlc p, accDi-d- 
iag to Robinaon; but Barclay gives a more minute 
nuasurement, **ftiirtaen and a half at tiie lower 
(eahteiu) end, and seventeen at the \:pp(>i- ; its rvest- 
em &aA aide being somewbiU bent : it is eighteen and 
a hidf in depth, bnt nerer fiUed; the water dther 
passing (lirettlv thioii<;h, or l>eing maiiiLiincil at a 
depth of three or four feet." The pi^esept pool is 
a min.'with no neaa or irr to make it romantic; 
its sidei fallitig in ; its pillars broken; its stair a 
firagment; its walls giring way ; the edge of wti y 
stone worn round or diarphy tiine; hi some ]Kui s 
nwtulel'ris ; once Siloam, now, like the city \vhii )i 
overhung it, a heap; thcMigh around its edges, wild 
ilowan, and, aaaoog other plants, the caper-tree, 
grow luxuriantly. The grey crumbling limestone of 
the stone (as well as of the surrounding rocks, which 
are ahnoat 'verdnrekas) gives a poor and womnrat 
aspect to this venenblo rdic. The present pool is 
not the original building ; tho work of crusaders it 
may be ; perhap even improved by Saladin, who«e 
affection for wells and ]K^>h led him to care fi)r all 
these things; perhaps tht* work of Later days. Vet 
the not b the aone. This pool, which we may 
call the second, 5Pf>in< nnciinifly to hnvp potirfd ils 
waters iato a ihirJ, before it |irocfi-deil to wat.-r 
the royal gardens. This third is jxThajis tliat 
whicli Joseplius calls ** Salomon's ]>ool."' au.l wliioh 
A'diemiah calls *♦ the Kiiig'.s pool " li. 14). .Sloain 
is In Scripture always called bcrvcah, a r^'gularly- 
built pool or tank (2 K. xx. 20 ; Neh. iii. 1.'. ; Kixl. 
ii, 6). It is the least of all the JeiiisalLiu jjooU; 
hardly the sixth part of the Birhet el-ManiUa; 
hardly the tenth of the Utrkct-fs-Stdtanf or of the 
lowest of the thj ee pools of Solomon nt El-Burak. 
Yet it is a sacred spot, even to the Moslem ; much 
more to the Jew ; for not only from it was the 
water t-iken at the Feast of Tabernacles, but the 
water for the aslies of the i-ed heifer. Jewish 
tmdition makes Gihon and SUaam one. The ex- 
prearion in I«uah, <* waters of Shiloah that g^* 
sofUy," seems to point to the slender rivulet, flow- 
ing g^tly, though once very profusely out of 
mm Into the lower breadtik or Itvd, where the 
king's gardens, or rop»l paradise, stood, and which 
is still the greenest spot aboat the Holy City. 



Silo'am, Tower ia (Luke xiii. 4,. Of thtt ve 
know nothing deRoitdy beyond the^a words of tke 
Loni. In connexion witb Ophel, there is moitinn 
maiJe of "a tower that uetn oit " t^Neh. iii. 26 1; 
ami there is no unlikelihood ia connecting tfii< }^ 
jectituj tower with the tower in Siloam, wli '■• oi* 
may be almost excosed for the oon^ture ttat ita 
f>r"j'j< tion was the cause of its altilBale/«ff. 

Silva'nus. [Silas.] 

Silver (Hah. catrph). In very eaily t.ii^fs 
according to tli- Bible, silver was used fororaamtsts 
^Ci'-n. XMV. 'y)] and for vessels of various kind& 
laiaj^cs lor iiolatrousi worship were made of silrw 
or overlaid with it (Ex.xx. '2'J: Hos. xiii. 2; Hai^ 
ii. 19; Bar. vi, 39), and the manufacture of iilvrr 
shrines for Diana was a trade iu Ephesus(Act.'- six. 
24). But its chief use was as a medium o< «- 
change, and throughout the O. T. we find ce-^p^ 
"silver," used for money, like the Fr. n/jL,^. 
Vessel} and ornaments of gold and silver were 
common in Egypt in the times of Osirtasea I., aad 
Thothmes III., the contemporaries of Joseph sai 
Moses. In the Homeric poems we fni i itidtcatiKOS 
of the oonstant application <tf silrer to puipo$e» of 
oraanient and luznry. The practloe of OTerbiyio^ 
silver with gold refened to in Homer ( Od. vi. 232, 
niii. 159), is nowhere mentiooed in the Bibk^ 
thouflh infinior materials were oorered widi dnr 
f'Prov. wvi. 23). Silver was brought tu >«■:•■;: n 
from Arabia (2 Chr. ix. 14) and Irom Tartbtf^ 
(2 Chr. ix. 21), which supplied the markets eTT^it 
:V.z. xwii. 12). From Tai>.hish itrnrr.'^ in tht firm 
of plates (Jer. x. 9), like those on which the sscnd 
books of the Singhalese are written to this dar. is 
Homer (//. ii. 857), Alybe is the biitln l--^ 

of silver, and was probably celebi-ated for its nunts. 
lint Spain appears to lunne been the chief mm* 
wh.-iii c 'ilvrr \\x> obtained by the ancients. P«* 
sibly the hills of Palestine may have afiiaded toot 
supply of this metal. Far an aocotmt of the kasv* 
h'-]^f of obt 'iir: r iwA iTfininc: silver jMiS-eS'^f 
the ancient Hebrews set the articles Lkad sad 
Hum. Silver mixed with alloy is referred lo is 
.hi-, vi. no, and a finer kind, either purer in ib»lf. 
or more thoroughly purilied, U uieiitioneJ jl; 1'.^''. 
riii. 19. 

SilTorlisgt, a word used ewe only in the A. V. 
(Is. vii. 23), as a translation of tli" Hel-n-w wonl 
cesepfi, elsewhere rcnderf^l ■ ' Cr" «>r '•nu nt'T." 

Simalcn'S, an Arabi;ui eliiel' who li;v'l coarpe 
Antiochus, the youug son of Alexander Balo.^ be&n 
he was put forward by Tryphon as a daiMSllfc 1* 
file Svrian throne \\ >!arc. xi. "9^. 

Sim'eon. Tlie second of J;u;ob'> ."^'ns by Lcai- 
Hisbirtli is rcconietJ in Gen. xxix. 33. The tin* 
gronp of Jacob's children consists, besides SioMsa, 
of the Uiree other sons of Leah — Reuben, Levif 
Judah. Wtfaeaeh of these Simeon is raeuta'^^^ 
in some connexion. "As Reuben and Simeon sit 
mine," says Jacob, "so shall Joseph's sons EphniB 
and Manaaaeli be mine" ( Gen. xlviii. 5). WfL'; 
Levi, Simeon was .issociated in the maasaore of the 
Shechemites (xxxiv. 25). With Judah Urn «*• 
ncxion was drawn still closer. He and Siroer-r : 
only " went up" t<^eth(rr, side by side, in the tvi«- 
frontof the nation, to the cooqiwit of Ae sooftef 
the Holy Land (Judg. i. 17\ bot fb^a allot- 
ments lay together ia a more special manoer tiiss 
Aaae of tbe other tribes. Birides the naMcre er 
Shecliem. tlio onlv j'erson.il irui'Ient rclate»l et Si- 
meon is the fact of his being selected by Jo«i|n «* 
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tli« hostage for the nppeamnce of Benjunia (Gen. 
xlii. If, J-i, 36 ; xliii. 23). The chief fimiilfcs of 
the tribe are mentioned in the Usts of Gen. xlvi. 
(10). in which one of them, bewring tb«i oiune of 
ShAul J^.iul ), is specified m *• the «8H of the C»- 
D.i;uiit<:-v^ ■' — Num. ixvi. (12-14"^. and I Ciir. iv. 
(*^4-43). At the census atbioai Simeon Qumbered 
59,.3o0 fighting men (KuiB. i. 23). When the 
second censuc \v:i-s taken, at Shittim, the numbers 
had fiUleti to 22,200, aad it ww the weakest of dl 
^ tribe*. This was no dovht paHy due to the 
recent m«iit.ility following the iiiol.itry of P' or, 1nit 
ihere ua»t have been other causes which lure 
escaped mention. The connexion between Simeon 
nnd Levi implied in lli.' 15It'v>lni: of Jacob (Gen. 

^7) has been already adverted to. The non- 
appeataaoe of Simeou's name in the Blessbg of 
Moses (rK'tit. >V. lu.iv ]>'• o\piaiii.'.I in two 

wsp. Oil tJbe assumption that the Bleu>ing was 
aetaally proDotmccd in its pwsen t foim hy Moies, 
the onli^^io^ mav ln' <!uf to his displeasure ;it tlic 
misbeharioui' of the tribe at Shittiro. On the a:>- 
•nmptiOB that tha Blearing, or this portion of 'it, 
is a ooropositiou of latt-r dite, then it may be due 
to the fact of the tribe having by that time \-ani»hed 
flom the Holy Land. The latter of those is the 
cxpl.in.it!on oom^nonly adi>pted. During the joui n. y 
through the wildernesKi bimeon was a membei of 
the camp which marched on the south side of the 

SfTToi T..:it. Wis ;L<-uiciatps wore IIcuIk'u aiiJ (lati. 
The loiii; 'Xiou bctwetn Jutlah and Simeon already 
nientiotivd seems to have Ix i^un with the Coaqoeat. 
Judiiii and tli>- two Jom jili-brethren were fii^^ 
5crTe<i witit tlic liuu's shore of the land ; and then, 
the Caaa<tnites having been sutficieutly subdued to 
allow the Sacicd Tent to be c^t.iblislnHl w ithout risk 
in the haul of thi- country, tliu work of dividing 
tiw remainder amongst the !«ven inferior tribes was 
proceixl.'d with (Josii. viii, 1-^). Uetij.imia had 
the hist tuni, thoii ^lQ}eon (xix. 1). by this time 
Jndah had discovered that the tract idlotted to him 
was too large (xix. 9V and also too much ex])o»ed 
on the west and south for even his great powers. 
To Simeon aLt^t:>rdii)gly was allotted a district out 
of the territory of his kinsman, on its southern 
frontier, which contiioed eighteen or nineteen cities, 
with their villages, s]H^ead round the venerable well 
of Beersheba (Josh. m. l-« { 1 Our. iv. 28-33). Of 
these |)laccs, with fb» help of Jndah, theSimeoaites 
posst-sol themselves (Judg. i. 3, 17^; and htre 
they were found, doubilea bj Joab, residing in the 
Mign of ptivid (1 Chr. ir. 31 ). What |M»t Simeon 
took at the time of the divi&ion of thi- kin;;<loin we 
are Aot told. The only thing which can bo Intt r- 
preted into a trace ov its having taken any pan 
with the northern kin^^dcm are tlie two casual no- 
tice of 2 Chr. XT. d and uuiv. which af^iear 
to imply tlie praence of SimeoniteR there in tb« 
reigns of Asa and Josiah. On the other hand the 
definite statement of 1 Chr. iv. 41-43 prova that 
at that time Aere w«r still soma of them remain* 
inz in the oriHna! scat of the ti iU'.and actiiati d Lv 
all the warlike lawless spirit ot their progenitur. j 
This fragraenl of ancient ehronida rehdeatwoexped- ■ 
ition^ in starch of more eligihh" tp;Trlory. The j 
audAL-ity iuid intrepidity which £rt'tn to have cha- 
laeterijKd the founder of the tribe of Simeon are 
S'^'H in their fiilK'st force ri: ?! hi>t of his d<*t>iul- 
auts o( whom th«ne js any express mention in the 
Sacred lk>coitI. Whether the book which hean her 
name be a bistorf or a historic nMBaoo^ Jcdith 
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will always remain one of the nio.-t prominent 
figures among the delivej^eis of her nation. KethiiUa 
would almost seem to have been a Smieonite colonv, 
Simeon is named by Eiekiel (slviii. 26), and the au« 
thor of the Book of the Revelation (vii. 7) in tlieir 
citali^ues i f the i Cfttoration of Israel.— 2. A priest 
of the liunily of Joai ib— or j£HOiAaiB~-<iae of the 
anoestota of the Maoeabees (I Mace. ii. 1).— 8. Son 
of Juda and father of Levi in the genealogy of our 
Lord (Lake iii. 30).— 4. That in. Sinion I'eter 
(Acts XV. 14).^. A devout Je*-, inspiie«l by the 
Holy (;ho«t, who mr t the j)arpnt- vt our Lord in 
the Temple, took Bim iu his anus, and gave thanks 
for what he mm, and knew of Jems (Luke ti. 2S- 
3.*)). In the apocryphal Gosjul uf N^odemus, 
Simeon is called a higb^priest. Kabban Simeon, 
whose gin n d m othw was of the fiunily of David, 
snrce.Hled his father Hillel as president of tiie Saa- 
hedi im about JUD. 13, and his son Gamali«:l was 
the Phoriace at whaio ftet St. Pant was brought up 
I'Acts xxii. 3'\ A Jewish writer .s|)eoially notes tl>at 
no rocoiil of this SiRKon is preficiTed in the llishna. 
It has beco oo^fectured that he or his grandson of 
the same name, mnr bo the Simeon of St. Luke. 
Simoon Niger. Actsxiii. I. [^igeu.] 
Si'moiL 1. Sou of Mattathiaa. f lia0CABBn.J 
—2. Son of Onias the high-priest, who^e etjlogy 
cluaes the ** pmi.se of famous men " in the liook of 
KcciesuHtkwa (eh, iv,). [Kcoi.ksiasticus,] — 8, 
** A governor of the Temple " in the time of So- 
leucus Phalopator, whose information as to tlw 
treasures of the Temple led to the sacrilegious at- 
tack of Hcliodorus (2 Man . iii. 4. &. Conni- 
derable doubt exists as to the cjuact ualiue ot tile 
office which he held {'2 Mace. iii. 4). The chief 
difliculty lies in the fact that Simon is said to have 
been of " the tril>e of Benjamin " (2 Mace. iii. 3), 
while the e.triier "ruler of the house of God" 
(1 Chr. ix. 1 1 ; 2 Chr. xxxi. 13 ; Jer. xx. 1) seenis 
to have been always a priest, and tlie " captain of 
the Temple" Luke xxii. 4$ iv. 1. v. 24, 2G) 
and the keeper of the tieosures (1 Chr. xxvi. 24 ; 
2 Chr. xxxi. 12) must have been at least Levites. 
Hcrzfeld conjectures that Benjamin is an enor for 
ifin/asttn, the head of a priestly house (Neh. xii. 
5, 17).<— 4. Sdiom thk Brother op Jesus. — 
The only undoubted notice of this Simon occuis in 
Matt. xiii. bb. Hark vi. 3. Ho has been tdentitied 
by soma writers with Simon the Ckmaanite, and still 
more generally with Symeon who became bisliop 
of Jeruaaiam aAer the death of James, a.1>. 62. 
The former of these optnioni reete en no evidenot 
whatever, nor is the latter witliout itsrfifBcnlties,— 
5. Simon the CAXAA2iiT£, one of the Twelve 
Apostles (Mali, x. 4; Marie iii. 18% otherwiee de- 
scribed as Sini' ii /..dotes (I.uke vi. ].' ; ,\cts i. 13}. 
The latter term, which is peculiar to Luke, is tiie 
Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term preserved 
by 31attbew and Mark. [C.\na.\m i };.] Lai h of 
these equally points out Simon as bdoogiug to the 
foctfon of tite ZmIoIb, who were coospicuooa for 
their fiercv ad\t>^u y of the Mosaic ritual.— 6. Sr- 
Mox OF CvuENK. — A Ueliantstic Jew, Lorn at 
Cyrene on the north coast of Afiica, who was 
pi-esent at Jenisalem at the time of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, either as an attendant at the feast (Acts 
ii. 10), or as one of the numerous settlers at Jeru- 
salem fitMn that place (.\cls vi. 0). Meeting the 
procession that conduct4»i Jesus to Golgotha, as he 
was returning from the country, he was praised into 
the Mrviee to bear the croaa (Matt. x\vii. 32: 

3 L 2 
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?.!:irk w. 21 ; Lake xxiii, C'>^, wht-n Jesus Iiiius^lf 
wiw uuiible to bear it any longer (comp. .loiiii xix. 
17). Mark describes Inm as the latht-r of Alex- 
ander mill Uiifas, perlinps because this was the 
Kufus ktiowii to the* IUmdmi Christians <Rom. xvi. 
Hi), I'.ir whom he more es|^>oci:»Ily witit**.— 7. SI- 
MON THE Lkpeu.~<^ resideut at Bethaayy dis- 
tinguished as •* the leper." It is not hnprohnble 
tliat })*; h;«(i been miraculoiiNly cuiM I'V Jtr<us. In 
hii houM Mnij aoointcd Je»us lu t'iKinitor; to Hi* 
^eftth and baiial (Matt. xtri. &c. ; MaA xW. 
3&c; John xii. 1 ic.).— 8. SiMos Magis. — A 
Sjamaritaa liriog in the A|H>stolic age, distingaisbed 
wawroenr or "nrngiciau," from hu practice of 
magical aits (Acts viii. y ,. His history is u i-e- 
m^abU one : be was bora at Gitton, a vilUge of 
Samwin. iJeattfied witli the modern Kuryet Jli, 



SIN.OFF£RINa 

Morarite Lerite in the reign of David (L Chr. ixri. 

10). 

Sin, a city rf I.cypt, mcotioned onlj by }Lzi%ir\ 
(xxx. 15, 16). The luunc is Hebrew, or, at \fa»'. 
Sbcntitic, (leseniiis supposes it to .signify ••tlaj." 
It is identitirtl in the Vulg. with I'elusium, ni).X«u- 
o-iov, the darey or mudJr " town. The aa^fit 
KgTptinn name u still to be sotiglit for r it has beea 
sup|>n>cd that relusium pit-serve* traos of it, f c: 
I^Uis is veiy imnrobabie. CbaoipoUioo ideatifis 
Pelnsium with Peremoan, Peremoth «id Bart- 
moun iS til-' ('<>i.ts. Kl-FaiTni of thf Arali-. whicb 
was in the time of the tbrmer a boundaiy-dtj. Tbe 
tdte of Pelttflum is as yet nndetermtaed. It bs 
been tlinnght to bem uk- l 1<v inuur.ds nenr Bu c 
et-Teeaeli, now oille*! £i-tarma and uot tCt-Teeoel. 
This is disputed by Captain Spratt, who sapp^ 
til it the mound of AlN>u-i\)itw,'ii- iiuiit .it»»- whtrr 



lii/ur .Vi/'"/''>. Hf was jiioliabiV <■ luc-.tL-J .<.t Alex 
aiidha, oud there became acquainted with the jit stood. This is further iabuij, oitd appareutiyta 
eekdic tenets of th« Gnostic sdiool. Eitner then | tlie west of the oM PdosiBC twimeb, as wax Pela- 

or subsequently lie WAS a pupil of Dositheus, who Mum. It is situate between Fuina and T<?l-l>e- 
pteceded him as a tesidier of Unosticixm in Sanmria, 
aftd whom be supplanted with the aid of 0eobiu9. 

He is first iiitiTviluce! to us in the Pibli? .i^ jirac- 
tising magical arts in a city of Samaria, ^lerimps 



Sfehar (Acta viii. 5 \ comp. John ir. 5), and with 
such success, that he wa* pi-onoiince>l to V>" " the 
flower of Goi which is cnlliKl gienl" ( Act.-* vui. 10}. 
The preaching and miiadcs of Philip iiaving e\ciu*d 
his oh.-'i v.vfiou, lie bd-amc one of hi> dist'ii'l''*, and 
»ieceive»l baptism at his hand)!. Sub>equeutly he 
witnessed the eft'ect produced by the imjwsition of 
iuiuds, as pnu I'x-l by the Ajtostles Peter and John, 
aud, bein^ de-viruus ot acquiring a ^imilar power for 
Mngadf, he otlcred a sum of money for it. His 
objert evi(bi»tlv wnt to apply the fiower to the 
pi>ivi ntioa of iii.igtcal arts. The motive .uid the 
iivaii> were equ.nlly to l>e reprobated ; and his pro- 
fKwitiou nvH with a severe denunciation from Peter, 
follovvfd by a petition on tiie pciil of Siqion, the tenor 
of which l«^s|>eakj» ten-or but not penitence (Ac^^. 
viii. 9-'J4). Simon's history, sub^eipiently to his 
meeting with Peter, is involved in diliiculties. Early 
Church historians depict him as the i>eiiinacions 
toe of tile Apostle Pelej*, whose movemeut-i he fol- 
lowed for the purjiose of swking encountei's, in 
which he was signally def«ite«i. His tii-st en- 
i-ounter with Peter took place at Coesarai Stmtonis, 
whence he followed the Apostle to Uome. His death 
is asisociated with the meeting in qu« stioii ; i <n 
ing to Hippoljtus, the earliest authority on Uie 
Mibject, Simon was buried alive at his own re<]uest, 
iu lliL- l oufiil.nit assunuitv that lio would iTse agiiin 
OQ the third day. Accurding to another account, 
he attempted to fly in proof of his sopematural 
[xiwtT ; in atiswfi to the ])rayL'i>i of T.'ter, he fell 
sxid sustaiued a tincture of his thigh and ankle- 
faoaea; oreroome with vemtion, he committed toi- 
cide.— 9. SiMON' Petf.r, [Pkter.]— 10. Sniox, 
a Pharisee, in whose house a penitent woman an- 
ointed the head and feet of Jesos (Luktt vii. 40).— 

11. SiMOS THE TaNNM-R. — A Cbri.-tiiri nuvfit 

living ut .loppa, at whose hou.se Peter lodged (Acts 
he. 43). Tlw hoow wae near the eefrdde (Acta x. 

G, .32), for the convenience of the wator.— 12. Sl- 
MgN, the fuiher of Judas iscariot '^John vi. 71, xiii. 
2, 26). 

Si'mon Chosamae'us. Suimeox, and the three 
iuliowiiig names iu Kzr. x. 31, 32,' are thus written 
in the LXX. (1 Esd. ix. ;)2). 

Kn'ri Properly **23himri»" eoa of HoMh, a 



feuneh.* The antiquity of the town ol' Sin msj 
perliaps be mlemd tnm the nMDtion of **i6t 

wildeiTiess of Sin" in the journey* of th-? I-raelito 
(Kx. xvi. 1; Num. xxxiii. 11). Fclu&ium is bm>> 
licHied by EsdtieU in one of the prophecies t^taSag 
to the invasion of Kgypt }>y Nebuchadnezzar, a» 
one of the cities which should then sutler oU-imitiei. 
with, probably, ret'eivnce to their later histflry. 
Tlie pi"ophet speaks of Sin as "Sin the strongboJi 
of Kg}'pl " (ver. 15). This place it held from ilal 
time until the ^teiiod of the Romans. Hemdetw 
r>-l;ttfi tint Sviii):iclit^i ;b auvanccd r.g.tinst PelusJiiBl. 
and tiiat near ri.lii-iuin Omibyses defeate<i Ps>ii.- 
menitus. In likeniaiUT-r the decisive buttle in whidi 
Ochu< ilt'ftaf.'d the iiativi^ kinp, NcctaadH^ 

NKKHT-NHLJK. w;ia ibu-ht ntMi- this city. 

Sia, ^pnidemeta of. The name of a t'l-act of Ike 
wilderness which the hisielites reached nh- r Ifsiriag 
the encampment by the Red Sea (Num. isiiii. U. 
12). Their next halting-pbce (E.\. xri. 1, xru. I 
was Kephidim, probably the Wujt/ PcirtiH [UEPrii- 
dim] ; on which supposition it would lollo«- tlut 
Sin must lie between that wady and the cw»t of 
the Gulf of Suez, and of course west of Sinai. Is 
the wilderness of Sin the manna was fii-st gathered, 
and those who :idopt tlie snpiwsition that this 
menly the natural product of the Uar/a bush, 6»i 
from the abundanoe of that sbrab in Wad$ tt 
d- ] SheM, S. E. of W. GhSrxv¥iei a pioof of Kval 



identity. At all events, that wady is as probabie 
as any other. 

Sin-Offering (Heb. chattdth). Tli ■ mim fcrir!: 
among the Jews was the sacritic^ in which the 
ideas of propitiation and of atonement far da fwt 
most distinctly market!. It is first directly eujoinel 
iu Lev. ir., whegeas in chs. i.-tii. the burat-odieu^r 
meat-oflerinir. and peace-offering are taken wr 
granlfd, au-l tlie ( bi'f t of the Law i.^ to reg\'U?, 
not to eojotu, the prescntition of them to the Lonl. 
Nor is the word matlAth applied to any ssanw in 
aiit»-MiKii.' times. It i-, th- ie^MC jvHrtiliarly a 
saciifice of the Law. The idea of propiti-itit-n viS 
no doubt latent in earlier saerificea* but it 
taught clearly and distinctly in the Levitio! ai:- 
olferiug. The cei'emonial of the sin-oflering i* 
scribed in Lev. iv. and vi. The TBESPAS-orrtR- 
iso (Heb. dsJtdm) is closely oonneoffi with tlie 
sin-offering in Leviticus, but at the same time 
clearly distinguished from It, being in some C3.-^ 
offered with it a* « dittiiwt piirt of the sanK aen* 
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fict; as, for exnmple, in t';o cl<^suig of tho ]^\^r 
(Ijct. nr.). The distioctiou of oeremonial clnu lr 
indicstHa diflerence in th« idea of the two sacriticos. 
The nature of that difieiencc is still a subject of 
great oontroveny. Lookipg first to th« dentratii>ii 
of the two words, it is dear that, to far as d( - 
rivati'iii z'"^'^, tlwn? npj>c.-\i-s to be more of teferenco 
to geucnil and actual sin ia the tbrmcr, to special 
cases of negligence in the latter. Turning next to 
the description, in tl e Ikiok of Leviticus, of the 
cirvuoiattanoes uuder which each should be otl't^mi, 
■we tind one important jvjssage (Ki'v. t. 1-1".) in 
whi'h the sacrilice is cnl!v>i U:>t a ** tri^spjfw-olfcr- 
ing *• (ver. 0), iind then a ** siit-olTenng " (ver. 7, 
9, II, 12). We mnj condude that the iroid 
ii.^>i<' n is r.ot hiTc u-sej in its t«hni< \l tise, ami 
that thcpasiisage is to be reteri'ed to the siu-olTeriiig 
only. We find that the sin-oflerings were — (A.; 
]!i:ai:LAR. (1.) i> /. -.V y .-ynV, at tl.i" N'mv 
Mood, Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 'I'rumpets, and 
FatAt of Tabemades (Num. xxriii. 15-nix. 3B): 
besides the solemn off i < !* the two <;0!its on the 
Great Biy of Atonement {Lew ivi.;. (2.) Ivr tJw 
Prietta and F^ite» at their consecration (Ex. xxix. 
10-14, 'M\)\ besides the yearly Mn-oflenng (a tml- 
locls) for the high-priest on tlieGreit Day of Atone- 
ment (I^. XTi.». (li.j SfECIAl.. (1.) For any 
sin of ipwrance " (Lev. iv.). (2.) I'or repts^il 
io b<:rir xritncss {I.VV, \, 1). (3.) J-or cfrcmonitU 
ilet lement not wilfully contracted (Lev. v. 2, 
xii. xir. 19.:>l,xv' lo, a^; Xnm. vi. 'M 1, lij). 
'^4.) For the hrtoch of u fW* o t/A i .i. . . v. 4*. 
The tmpass-otfeiing!., on the other hand, were 
always special, as — (1,) For siicrilcije in i<jno- 
rancg" (Lev. v. 15, IG;. (2.) For ijwraui 
trcnvtfjression (v. 17-10). (0.) Fjr frand, s'lp- 
jtrrssion of the truth, cr pcrjunf 1-G). i'4.) 
F',r rape of a betrothed slave (Lev. six. 'JO, 21). 
(."».) At the puriticntion of the h'jxr (Lev. .\iv, ]'2), 
and the jrollutal X'ii<irt{e (Num. rt. nfVmel 
with the sin-otTcring. From this entuDcration it 
will be clear that the two classes of f^nciilice*, al- 
tiioiigh distinct, touch rlosely upon carh e ther, ;us 
e'jiocially in B. (1) of the sin-otiering, and (2) of 
t)n trespMS-oflering. It is also evident that the 
^•o£Riring was the only regular and genei-al m-og- 
Dttfon of un in the abstract, and accordingly w.is 
far more solemn and symliolical in its cemuonial ; 
the trespnas-odering was confined to special cases, 
most ofwhidi related to tfie doing of aome material 
•iamage, either to the holy things or to man, ex- 
cept in {p)p where the trespass-oifeiing is united 
with tht m^ofTering. Josephns deehres that the 
sin-offering is presentwl by tho5o " who fall into 
sin in ignoranc«»" and the irespaajH>flering by **one 
who has dnned and is conseionH of his sin, out Itas 
IK> ox\c to convict hitii tbrrei f." Without attempt- 
ing to decide so dilHcult and so controvertcti a 
que^on, we may draw the following conclusions 
l ii-t. that the sin-i'tf- rin:: was far the more solemn 
and oompii^eniire of the two sauidces. .Secondly, 
that the sin-oflering looked more to the guilt of the 
.sin done, irr€5»pe< ti\ f ..f it> c.>iiM>]Ufi)rti.s, wIkIc tlio 
tretipisii-oA'eriqg looked to the evil consequences of 
•in, eiOier against tha senries of God, or against 
n an, am! tn th.> duty of atonement, n< far a-s atone- 
ment was possible. Thirdly, that in the sittw)nering 
csp^ally we find symboliieil the adcnowledgment 
of Mufnlness as inherent in man, and of tin.' neei of 
expiation by sacrifice to renew the broken covenant 
betwem man uid God. There ii one other qnettion 
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of some interest, as to the nature cf tho sina for 
which either saciilice could be ofiei-e l. It is seen 
at once that in the Law of Leviticus, most of them, 
whii'h are not puridy wre monial, are called sins of 
*• ignorance ** (see Heb. i\. 7 ; .m 1 in Xiiii:. sv. 30, 
it is expressly s,iid ilmt wi.ili- muIi ^iu* can be 
atoned for by ofl'« rii iis '• tin vkiI that doeth aught 
prcftunptuouBig " (Heb. tcith a hi'jh hand) " shall 
be cut off from among hi.s |>eop!e." . . . *' ]li» 
iniquity shall lie ujion him " (coinj.. Heb. x. 26). 
Hut here aresutficient indications that the sins here 
called ♦*of ignorance** are more strictly those of 
"negligence" or " fniilly," irpcnted of by the 
unpuniikhed ofleoder, as op{N»ed to those of delibe> 
rate and nnrepentant sin. If we turn to the sins 
m tunlly n fVii.d to in Lev. iv. v., we find some 
which certainly are not sins of pure iguorance; 
they ai* indeed few out of the whole range of ain- 
fulness, hut thi y aj f jval j.ins. In < ui,s:ileiing this 
subject, it muiit be remembered that the sacriticeii 
of the Liw had a tem)wrat, as well as a apirltual, 
sicrriiflrnn. .in 1 frtV-i f . Tli- y ir^toral an oflcnder 
to his place lu tlie coramonwealtli of Wael ; tijey 
were therefore an atonement to the King of Israel 
t'lf till' iiifVinc'f-m.-iit (ifHi-i l.-nv. 

Sina, Motint. 'i he Greek form of the well- 
known name Sixai (Jud. t. 14; Acts rii. 30v 

Si'nftL Nearly in the centra of the penimiula 
which stretches between the horns of the Red iSen 

lies a wetlge of gnmite, [xriin^trin, an>i p'Trjihyi-y 
rocks rising to iwtween 8uuo aad yOou leel aU)ve 
the sea. Its shape resembles a scalene tiianirle, 
with a crescfnt cnt from if^ northvi n or Idh.'it side, 
oa wiiich boidi'j ]Iuss«>gger'ii nuip givt.> a br*Kid 
skirting ti-act of ohl re\l sandstone, reaching nearly 
from gulf to i;ulf, aiiil ti .iver.Nt4 by a few ridges, 
chiefly of tvituuy loiin.itiuii, running nearly N.W. 
and S.K. On the S.W. .side of this triangle, a wid» 
alluvial plain — narrowing, however, ton-nnl-s the 
N. — lines the coast of the Gulf of. Suez, whilat that 
on the eastem or Akabah coast is so narrow a* 
almost to disappear. Between these alluvial edges 
and the gnuiitic inaj.s a strip of the same sandstone 
is inter|>osed, the two ctlipt converging at 
MoJntimned^ the sonthern promontory 4>t' the whole. 
This nucleus of platonic rocks is wild to bear no 
trace of Toli*anic action since the original in 'if.ivid 
of its mnssex. It has l>ceii aiTSitzeii in three diiet' 
masses as I'ollows: — 1. The N.W. duster above 
Wodfi Fcirdn ; its greatest relief found in the five- 
peaked ridge of ikrW, at a height of WiA'l fed> 
abore the s«n. 2. The enstein and ooitrnl one; its 
highest point the Jehcl Katherin, at a ln'iuht of 
8063 (liUppdl) to 8168 (Kussegger) feet. a. Th^ 
S.B. one doaely connected, however, with 2; Ha 
highest point, Um Shaumcr, being that a!>c» ot" the 
whole. Jiefore considering the claims cf the indi- 
Tidoal mountains to Soiptural notice, there oecnts 
a question regarding the relation "f thf rianxs 
Horeb and Sinai. I'be latter name iiist occurs as 
that of the limit m the further side from Egypt of 
th- wilderness of Sin i x\ i. T\ am! ag:iin (xix. 
l.U) as the •* vilderness " or "de-sert of Siuai," 
before Mmmt Sinai is actually spoken of, as in 
ver. 11 soon ;ift'>i- wc find if. But tho name 
" Horeb " is, in the case of the rebuke of tlie j>wplo 
by God for th«r sin in making the golden mlf, re- 
introduced into the Sinaitic narrative (li.wiii. R), 
iiartng been previously most recently used m the 
story of tte mumiiring at Kephidim (srit. 6)t and 
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cai licr ;s th- ii of the scene of the app^'amnce 
of God ia the "burning bush"(ui. 1). Horeb, 
xtrictly taken, may profcaMy be a dry plain, valley, 
or bo«l of n \v.nly in^nr the mountain; an«l yet 
Mount Horeb, on the " vast gi^eu plain " of which 
was douU1«ii» excellent pastore, may mean the 
nioiinUtin vieweil in n fon^nr^ thereto, or it* si'le 
abuttiug thereon. But Ixryond tl)e question of the 
relation which theie names iiaturally kear, there 
nni.Tin*. thnt iif sit'». Sirml is dearly a summit 
♦iistinctly Mini kfsi. Whcic are we to look f<4- it? 
There are thrw principal views in answer to thi'i 
<)ii"-t;riii : — i. 'I'hxt of T.epsios, favoured also by 
liuickiiaidt ! Trap. ji. 600), tJwt Si?rl.al is Sinai, 
»»ime 30 miles distant wi ^tuanl tVom the Jcbcl 
Miisa, but close to the Wodj Feiwi and El 
JfcsstU!, which he identiHes, as do most authorities, 
with Kephidim, just a mile from the old convent 
of Fiirdn. Till* i"arlicst tmditions are in its favour. 
But thero are two main objections to this: — (1.) 
It is c!(sir, from Ex. six. 2 (comp. xvii. 1), that 
tlie inteiTal Wtween Ilepiiidim and Sinai was that 
of a rojjular st-aj^e of the march. (2.) There is no 
plain wady of any suffii;ient size near Serbil to 
offer camping ground to ao large a hostt or perhaps 
the tenth part of them.— 11. The aeeond b that of 
Kittcr, that, allouii);; iferball the i-everence of ar> 
early sanctuaij, the Jcbcl M^a is Sinai, and that 
the Wady es Sefjatjeh, whidi its 8.E. or highest 
summit overhangs, is the spot where the i>eople 
camped before the mount ; but the second objection 
to Serhftl apptiet almost in equal fbree to this — the 
w-iiit tT sitirp l.' Iow.— III. Thf i i-> th.it of 
Kobiusou, that the modern lloreb of the monks — 
▼is. the N.W. and lower (hoe of the Jebet M^m, 
crowned wifli a raiiirc uf iii;i_'niticent cliifs, tlif 
hightst point called lias Sasafehp or Si/sdfthy as 
sp<>lt by Robinson— omlookinj; the plain erRt^ah^ 
i» the so-n'» of thp p^inif ofthe Law, :uv\ ih.xi jx-alc 
the mountain into which Moses ascended. Lcpsius 
objects* but witbont mnc^ fiiroe (dnee he himself 
climbe^l it), thit tho prnlr S '^^nfrh i> inxvrlv iii.ir- 
cessible. it is more to tlie puj-po*^ to observe that 
the whole JeM MAsa is, compnmtiTely with ad- 
jacent monntains. insignificant. The conjimction 
of moimtain wiUt plain is thf> grcat<^t finiture of 
this site; in choosing it, wc lose in the mountain, 
;is mnpnit-i with Scrlnf, l ut we gain in the plain, 
of which iseHnil has nothing. It may l>e added 
that* supposing Wcdi/ T>iijV>eli to have been the 
•mcampment *' by the sea," jisstnt«'d in Num. sxxiii. 
10, three routes ojicned there (>efore tiie Israelites: 
the most southerly one down the plain el Kaa to 
Ttw ; the most northerly by the Sarfmt cl Klmdem ; 
and the middle one by Wadij Fcudn, by which 
they would pass the foot of Serbdl, which thcivfoiv 
in this case alone could jwssibly be .Sinai. The 
middle route aforesaid fmm W. Tayibth i-eachcs 
the W. Ft iraii through what is caUcd the W. Mo- 
hatteb, or " wiilten valley," from the inscriptions 
on the rocks which line it, generally considered to 
have been the work of Christian liatui-, but whether 
those of a Christian people localised there at an 
tmkoown period, as LepsittB tUnka, or of passing 
pilgt im<, an is the more general ojanion, ia likely to 
continue doubtful. 

Sin'fan. A peo])le noticed in b. xliz. 12, as 
living at tl)e extremity of tlio luiown world, eitht-r 
in the south or east. The majority of the early 
iriteipreters adopted th« fonner view, but the 
LXX. in giring n^pm fsToun the latter, and the 
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wr-i^lit of modem ntitbority i< thrown int n the same 
?calc, the name being identified by tiesciiius Hitzic 
Knobel. and others, with the dassiral SiMe. ii.t 
inhabitants <,f the southern part of Chituu No 
locality m the ^tuth equally commends ?t^lf t> 
the judgment. There is no a ;>r»tiri improtxiUtity 
in the name of the Siuai' t.nown to the ialnb- 
itmts of Western Asia m tin; ag* sti Isaiah; for 
though it is not mentioned by the Grttk ge^>- 
2;ra]ih»'r until the age of I't >l.rnv, it is certain that 
ixn lulan l commercial route cuia4i'Cted the extreme 
east with the west at a very eai-Iy |>eriod. The 
Sinae att.ained an independent position in Western 
China :\s early as the 8th century B.C., and in tike 
3id century B.C. establishotl their sway woder the 
dynasty of Tsin over the whole of the empire. 

Si'nite. A tribe of Cana.nnites (Gen. n. 17; 
1 Chr. i. 15), whose position is to be sought ftu- in 
the northern part of the Leltanon district. Vanous 
localities in that district beai* a certain amount «(' 
rcsembhince to the name, particularly .S'uum. a 
mountain fortras mentioned by Strabo ; Sinuu or 
Sini, the ruins of whidi existed in die time «f 
Jerome; S^jn, a village mentioned in the K»th 
century as near the river Area ; and J/immjfek, a 
district near THpoH. The Taixmna of Onkdos 
and Jonathan give Orthosia, a towtt ott the eosA 
to the northneast of Tripolis. 

Siim, nnmt. 1. One of 1^ Tarioos naone* of 
^rouTit Heiinciii whi.li ar.' flv.-tu!;attly preserr<f!. 
oil not improbably more ancient than ^ Uenaoa " 
itself (Dent. Ir. 4S only).— 8. The Gz«dt form of 
tl)-' lltluvw iiam< ZiOK (Tsion), the famous Mount 
of the Temple (1 Maoc. iv. M, 60, v, 54, vi. 4iJ. 
fi2. Tit. 33, X. 11, xiT. 27 ; Hebi lil. 22; Ber, 

xiv. r. 

Si^'moth. One of the places in the south d 
Jtidan which David fteqnentcd dnrmg his freeboot- 

inc: life fl Sam. xxx. 2?*'. No one aj y-.-nrS y«lto 
have even suggested an identification ot it. 

Sippftl. Saph, ona of tlieaoAS of liepbaim, or 
" the giants," dain by Sibbedni at Genr (1 Chr. 
XX. 4). 

Si'ndi, the Cither of Jesus (Joshua), the writer 

oft' H. i-vi ,niial of the Book of Fc-I.-^ir^Micii*. 

SxT&h, th6 Well of. The spot iix>m wluca • 
Abner was recalle«l by Joab t» hi* death at Hebna 

(2 Sam. iii. 2'' only). It was apparently on the 
noi th. i 11 load fi-om Hebron. There is a spring and 
rc*< 1 vc>ii- on thewwtmi side of the ancient northern 
i-oad, aliout one mile out of Hebron, which called 
Ain Sam. This may be a relic of tlie well of 
Sirah. 

Sir'ion. '"'in' of flu- variotis natnefs of Mount 
Hermon, that by whuh it w.is kn *\vu to Uie Zid*> 
ni.ms (Deut. iii. 0). The use of the name in P*. 
xxix. 6 slightly altoieit in the original— ShirieB 
instead of Sirion) is remarkable. 

Sisamn'i .\ desandant of Shcdua in the IJae 
of l i 'f mP«l (1 Chr. ii. 40). 

Sis era. Captain of the army of Jabin kicg 
Caniuin who reigned in Hazor. He himself resid&l 
in Harohlieth of the (Jentiles. The particuhirs of 
the rout of Megiddo and of Sisem's flight and ilcath 
are drawn out under the heads of Bauak, Deto- 
RAH, Jakl, Kexites, Kisuosf, Maxtle, Test. 
—2. Afler a long interval the oAme re-appeai» in 
the lists of the Nethinim who jetumed from th'' 
Captivity with Zerubbabei (£zr. ii. 5ii ; 2(eh. vii. 
55). It donUksa tdls «f Canaanhe captim dt» 
voted to the lowest offices of the TeropSe. 
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81sin'll6S. Tatnai, thi» governor of Sriia ami 
Phoenicia nv.'lt r T)ariu«, and a couteinjxnai'y of 
Zerubbahcl i 1 V.idi. vi. 

Sit'nali. T\u' socoiui of the two v;ells dug by 
Jij'..ic in Uie v;illt?y of Cerar, the possi^sioii ofwhidi 
the herdmeu of the ralley disptitMl with him [Gen. 
xxvi. 21). Of the situaUou of Sitoah nothing 
whijtever is known. 

Ufia. I^MoNTii.] 

SIaV6. 'Ihe institutinri rf jlivM-r w>< !<f>ro«;- 
lUiM^, though not establi^licd, by the 3iot«:uc Litw 
with a Tieir to mitigate its hardship and to Mctue 
to every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as 
the uoUou of slavery is to oiir minds, it is ditKcult 
to tt» how it cau be dispemed with in certain 
fhatn of wdety without, nt all events, entailing 
sevifTpr evils than those which it produces, Tlie 
Htlu. w dcsiguatkm of tJie slave shows that service 
tra$ tlie salient fciture of his condition ; for the 
term ••<6«f,'* osually applied to him, is derived 
from a verb signifying '• to work," ntui liu vci-y 
apme tcim is used in reference to oltices wf high 
trust h«Id by fnt tn«n. In shaii» wrvioft and 
sJavvi y wonl l li.ive l< tni to the ear of the Hebrew 
4equivalent terms, though he fully recognised j|;nidea 
ot'serTitad<>, aoooriing as the Hebmr 
or a noii-Hclii f-w, .ind, if the latt<'r, :r • oulii;:; ns he 
was bought with money (Oen. zvii. 12 j Kx. xii. 
44) or bora in tht honw (G«n. xir. 14, xr. 3, xHi. 
23). We shall procce<i to describe the condition of 
tboK classes, as regards their original reduction to 
alarcry, the metb^ hj whtdt it might be temi- 
a-itcd, and the treatment while in that >tjite.— I. 
Jlebtw Slavts^ 1. The circumtitunces undei- which 
a Hebrew might be reduced to cenritnde w ew "- ( 1 ) 
jX)V. ify; f"J) tli'j commission < f tln'ft; and (3) the 
exercise of paternal authority, in the liist case, a 
nan wlio had mortga!;;ed bis pro]>erty, and waa mi* 

able to sttpp-i. t hi-i liunily, iiiii;lit ^vU himself to 
another Hebrew, with a view lK)tli to obtain main- 
tenanoe, and perchance a snrplua snffident to re- 
hi'; propi'rty ' I.m'. \sv. MP). It hns Iwn 
debate*! whether undfr this law a ci-cditor could 
aeiae his debtor and sell him as a slaTe: tiiewmdsdo 
not warrant such an inforenrp. CI"', T\,f < nmmissinn 
of tliefl rendered a peiiiyn liable to »* rvilu<ie, when- 
ever i-estitution could not bo made on the »calo pre- 
.sciibed liv llic I.aw Ex. x.vii. 1, "). The thief was 
Ijound to woriw out llio valuu of liis restitution 
money in the service of hint on whom tlie theft 
had l*en rommifffd. (3) The exer t - cf patrnial 
Authority w;i5 liUiitwI to the «ile of a i.'. iL;liti. r of 
tender age to be a maidservant, with ti •> ulterior 
view of her becoming the concubine of the jnui !ia-vi 
(K\. rxi. 7). 8. The hen'itude of a Hebiew uii^t 
l>o terminatetl in three ways: — (1) by the fotis- 
Ihction or the remis.sion of all claims ng:iinst him ; 
(•2) by the recurrence of the year of Jubilee (Lev. 
jtxv. 40); and (:}) the expiralktD of six yeaiis from 
the time that his servitude commenced (I'Jt. xxi. 2 ; 
Deut. XV. 12 J. t 4) To the above modes of obtain- 
ing liberty the Kabbinists ndded as a fourth, the 
death of the master wthout leaving a ison, there 
being no power of dainmiL; the slave on the jKxrt 
of any heir except a son. If a sen'ant did not de- ' 
aire to avail himself of the opportunity of leaving 
his service, he was to signity his intention in a 
ibnnal manner U'ibre the judges (c>r n\o:- * xactlyf 
at Ue piac* of judgment), and then the roaster was 
to take him to the door-post, and to bore his <«r 
Ihnmgh with an awl (fix. xxi. G), diiring the awl 



into or •* r.nto the ilror," as s(ated in Deut. xv. 
17, and thus fixing the servant to it. A servant 
who had sttbmitled to this operation ranained, ac- 
cording to the woitLs of fho Lnw, a ><'r\ aut for 
ever" (lix. xxi. 6). These words are, however, 
intci-preted by Jo«ephns and by tlie Babbhiists as 
m.-aiiinc* Tinti! the y- r%v of Jubilee. 8. The mn. 
iliiiou of u Hebrew sei vant was by no means intol- 
erable. His n^axter wa<« admooiuied to treat him, 
not "as a bondservant, but as an hii-cd s.rvant 
and as a sojom-ner," and, again, '* not to rule over 
him with rigour" (Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 43). At tha 
termination of his s<?i v;(uJe the master wr.s cnioined 
not to let hiiii go away empty," but U> ifmuner- 
ate him liberally out of his flock, his floor, and 
hi? winepi-ess (L^ut. xv. 13. U i. In tJi«! ( veiitof 
a Hebrew becoming the servaui of u " suiinger," 
meaning a non-Hebrew, the sen'itude could be ter- 
minated only in two ways, viz. by th'" ai i ival of 
the year of Jubilee, or by the repaynieat to the 
master ot the parchii:se-money paid for the servant, 
after deducting a sum for the value of hN services 
propoitioned to the length of his ser^•^tudc {^l^v. 
xxv. 47-55). A Hebrew woman might enter into 
voluntary aervitade on the score of fiovertv, and in 
this case she was entitled to her freedom after six 
years* service, together with her usual gratuity at 
lcariug|Just as in the case of a Am (Dent. xv. 12, 
1 3). Thns ftr we have seen little that is objection- 
able in the condition of Hebrew sen-ant^. In respect 
to marriage there were some peculiarities which, 
to our ideas, would be regnitled as faanbhips. A 
nixster migl.t, tor inftmce, give a wife to a Hebrew 
servant for the time of his servitude, the wile being 
in this case, it most beremariced, not only a slave 
but a non-Tft'hrew. Should he leave wh- ii his term 
has expired, his wife and children would remain the 
absolute projierty of the master (Ex. xxi. 4, 5). 
-Argain, a iiithrv mi^ht j-cll his younc; daiiL^hfi-r to n 
Hebrew, with a view cither ofmaiTjlughei' himself, 
or of giving her to his son (Ex. xxi. 7-9). It di- 
minisln - tlio nppai-ent iiarshn-'ss of this prfMfr,nn.^ 
if we look on the purchase-money as in tlie light of 
n dowry pvatt as was not mrasual, to the parents 
of the bride ; still ttioit, if ^vp nrrppt the Ribbinical 
view that the consent ot the moid was rcquiix-d be> 
tore the man iage could take place. The position of 
a maiden thns sold by her iather was subject to the 
foi lowing J egulations : — ^1) IShe could not " go out 
as the men servants do,' i. 0, she could not leave 
at ilnj t'-nnination of six years, or in the year of 
Jubilee, It her master was willing to fulfil the object 
for which he had purchased h-y. 2) Should h» 
li lt wish to mnrry lior, he should call up^ 11 hor 
t)n.nd» tu prucuie her >"elease by the repaynii iit of 
the purchase-money. (3) If he betrotheil her to 
his fOQ, he was bound to make such provision for 
her as he would for one of his own daughters. (4) 
If either he or his son, having married her, took a 
second wife, it should not be to the prejudice of 
the tii-st. (5) If neither of the three fn-st specified 
alternatives took place, the mai<l Wiis entitled to 
innuediote and gratuitous liberty (Ex. xxi. 7-11)* 
The custom of reducing Hebrew* to servitude ap* 
' |iear> to have fallen into disuse subsequently to the 
Babylonish captivity. Vast numbers of llcbrewa 
were reduced to slavery as war^aptives at di^ 
ft'i-ent periods by the Phopuicians (Joel iii. Oj, the 
Philistines (Jod iii. 6; Am. i. 6), the Syrians 
(1 Mace. iii. 41 ; 3 Maoe. viii. 1 1), the Egyptiana 
(Joseph. Ant, xii. 2, §3), and, abovt all, iSj th« 
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Komans (Joseph. L'. J. vi. 9, §3).— .11. Non-He- 
brew Slaves.-— 1, The majority of 'Kon-Hebrew 

slaves were war-mptjves, eitliei- of the ■Canaanitcs 
who haJ survived the general extenniniUion ol tlieir 
nix undmr Joshas, or vueh m wcm conquered from 
tie- otlier si-.u liiinding nations (Xum. xxxi. 26 ff.]. 
I5esi«ies tliesc, uiaiiy were obtained by purch8^€ 
fhim foreiga •Uv«<d«ft)e» (Lev. xxr. 44, 45) ; luid 
otliei-s may have Lti'n resnlpnt }'.irei!^ei-» who were 
reduced to this state either by fjuverty or crime. 
The children of slaves remained slaves, boing the 
cl:i--N ile-M-i ilit'I as " Ivirn in tiie lioiiie" (Gen. xiv. 
14, xvii. 12; y^i:L ii. 7j, and liene.' the nmnbcr 
wai likely to increiise as time wort (>;i. The ave- 
rage Viihi'' of .1 -lavc appcnrs tv) have infii thirty 
phckeli* (Li. sxi. 2. That thu alave uughl be 

m.inumitteii. appears from Ex. xxi. 20, 27 ; Ia:v. 
xix. 20. As U> the methols 1 y vvhteh this might 
be diectcd, we are told nothing iu liieUiblc; but 
the It'abbinii^ts specity the foUowiog four mctliodii : 
— (l) ixjJemption by a money payment, (2) a bill 
or ticket of freedom, (3) testamentary disposition, 
or, (1 ) any act that implied manumi.<siou, such as 
making a slave one's heir. 3. The slave is de- 
scribed as the '* possession " of his master, appar- 
ently with a sjHHrial reference to the power which 
the latter had of diHposiug of him to his hcira as lie 
would any other article of perwynal projwrty (Lev. 
ssv. 45, 40) ; the slave i> aUo desciibei^l as his 
matter's *'iuoiWf" (£z. xxi. 21), ».«. as repres- 
enting a certain money value. Sudi expreuions 
show that he was regaideii very much in the light 
of a tnanc^mn or chattel. But oo the other hand 
provision was made far the protection of his person 
(Lev. x\iv. 17, 22 ; Kx. xxi. 20 . A miiK.i- jn-:- 
eonul injury, such as the loss of na eye or n tootli, 
tras to be rcoompenaed by giving the eerraut hii 
liberty (Kv. xxi. 20, 27). 'Die jKJsition of the slave 
in regard to religious privileges was favourable. 
He waa to be ctreomcsaed (Gen. xvii. !2)» and 
hence was entitled to ]iai-t'd:e of the Paschal sjicri- 
tioe (Ex. xii. 44), as well as of the other rcligioua 
fesUvals (Deut. xii. 12» IS, zvt. 11, 14). The 
t>i rn|>;iticiis of >iav«'s were of a menial chai-ncter, as 
implied in Lev. xxv. 39, coo*istiog pertly iu tlte 
work of the home, and partly in peiwoat ntteiid- 
mif*<» f»n the mnstfr. 

Slime. The ren ioritig in tlie A. V. of tlie Ikb. 
lAitndr, the Hninui tr of the Arabs, translated ^tr- 
ipoKTDs by the LXX. ami hitam- n in tisc Vtil^'ate. 
The iliiee instance tu which it is ineiUioiKd ,n ilie 
O. T. arc nbtind.intly illusti-atod by travellei^s i 
historians, antieiit ami modern. It is first spoken 
of ns Use I for ccni«aL by tlie builders in the plain 
of Shinar, or IVabylonia (Gen. xi. ■V). 'Hie bitumen 
pits in the vale of JSiddim nit? mentioned in the . n- 
cient fragment of Cmiaonitish history (tJeiu ,\iv. 
10); and the ark of papyrus in wliii h Mi>ses was 
placed was made iinpervioas to water by a coating 
of bituraeii and pitch (Ex. ii. ;)). Ileroilotus (i. 
179) tells us of the bitumen found at li, a town 
of Bobylonia, dght days' journey fitnn Babylon. 
The raptive EraMans (Her. vi. 119) were sent by 
Darius to (ollett asj'haltuin. salt, and oil at Ar- 
dericca, a place two buudiml and ten stadia from 
Susa, in the district of Clasia. The town of Is was 
situated on a river, or small strfum, of the same 
name wliich do wed into the Euplirates, and carrie^l 
down with it the hnnp* of bitonen, which was 
used in the building of Babylon. Ammianus !Mai - 
oeUiuus (xxiii. 6» tells us that Baby loa was 
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built with bitumen by iSemimmi^ The towQ ti hi, 
mentioned by Hcivdotua, is withmit donbt the mt^ 

dem Hit or //r.'?, on the we^t or right b-iak of Uit 
Euphi-ntes, and four day** journey, N.W., w tatW 
W.N. W., of Bagiiad. The prine^ bitumen p!t 
Heet, says Mr. Kich, luis two soun-e^. and \s divideJ i 
by a wall in the centre, on one f.i'ir ui' which Utc- ^ 
men bubbles up, ar.d on the other the oil of naphdlik | 
Sir \l. K. P.Ttev o!-eiv.-! "that biturofa I 
chiefly contineil by the Ciiaiiicsin builders, to th* ' 
foundationer and lower parts of their evlitu^vs : tor 
the puii¥>se of jiiTTrntii;^ the ill etlects ofw'^t«r." 
The u-se ol bituniLU apj^ears to have beta confine! 
to the Kibylonians, for at Nioereb, Ur. LayiM 
observes, " bitumen rai l re.-^l? w.t'? not emplorci 
to cement the layet a ut bricks, a.-. uL liabylon; al- 
though both materials are to \vt t'ound iu .iliiinLu-c* 
iu the immediate vicinity of the city.*' Tnc b^to- 
men of the Ilead Sea is descrilKvl Uy Strah-i, 
Kephua, and Pliny. Slmbo (xvi, p. 763) giv« .is 
acc«>uut of the volcanic action by which the hott^ii 
of the sea was disturbetL »ud the bitumen tlirou-a 
to the surface. It was at Hi-st liqucfiod by tbt 
heat, and tlien changeii into a thick viscous sub- 
stance by the cold water of the m^h, on the >u.tte<{ 
of whicii it floated in lumps. The Aral-a of ti-: 
neighbourhood have perjctuated the ^tory of its 
foimation as given by ;?tmlK>. Ih: Tiictra«on teQ* 
us that tliey still call the bitumen pits by th-? r-u:»« 
biaret hAmmaTf which striidogly rc»emUc« theUrt^ 
begrSth (Mm&r of Gen. xiv. 10. iHrabo says tint 
in Babylonia boots were made of wicker-work, iio * 
then covei«d with bitumen to keep out tiie wuer 
(xvi. p. 748>. 

Sling. The sling has been in all a^o* the i-i- 
voniite weajion of the abepherda of Syria (1 Sso. 
xvii. 40), :uid hence waa adopted by tho bfwlithh 
army, as the most effective w. 111 icr light-anmi 
troops. The Beiijamites were |>nrti<:ularly expert a 
theiriMeont(Judg.xx. 10; ct^mp. 1 Chron.xii.S)i. 
It \va- ail\-.!rif;(i;.H>u,s|y useil in attioking .and det'eC'i- 
iug towns (2 K. iii. 26 ;,aud in itkirmishing. tHbe 
eastern nations availed themselves of as the 
Syrians ( 1 M.icc. ix. 1 1 ), who .also inv««nt(»d a ki>i 
of artificial sling (1 ALio:. vi. bV}. The couaUi»> 
tion of the weapon hardly needs deieriptieo ; it 
consisted of a couple of aMng!i of sinew or mm 
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fibrous suT.-t inc-, attachcl to a le.ithem i-ecept-w'? 
for the stone in the ceutte, which was teimol V» 
i copA, i.e. pan (1 Sam. xxv. 29): the sBng was 

ini',' niu e 01 twice roun<I tlie lit'j^, and the Mous 
was then dischai]g«d by iettiug go oac of tiuestiiag^ 
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SliBg<«toa«a were sdwUd Ibr Uieir smoothness (1 
Sam. xri'i. 40), nnd were r<»cojjni.*«i a* one of tlic 
ordinary manition:i of war (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). In ' 
action tho stones were either carried in a btg roand [ 
the iwck'(l Sann. xvii. 40\ or wera heaped ttp nt | 
the feet of the combntADt. I 

Smith. The work of tlie smith, together with ' 
an account of hi* tooU, is eipbtped in Han nicuAFr. 
A desrriptTMi of n emithNi woriohop is given in I 
i: . ' M-iii. -l^-i. I 

SmjT na. The city to which «Jlu»ioa is made i 
in Tterelation f1. 8-1 1, was Immciedy or at lenst the ' 
• i.'iiiu'n of fouiidiiic: it w.i!; cnt>') tained, by Ale.<(ander [ 
the Ureal toou ailer the battle of the Granicns. 
It was sltoated twenty stdlee frAm the city of the 
Kimc nnme, which nf^er a Im^ .scms nf \v:un with 
the Lydiaos iuvd been tinolly takea nnd xncked by 
Halyattea. The rich lands in the neighbourhood 
were cultivat«xl hy tho inliabifants, scittired in 
villiiges aboat the counti-y, for a period which | 
Stntbo, spoilrinft. rDnndly* calls 400 yean. The | 
Uescendnnts of this population wcv(^ lounited in the . 
new ijmyrua* wiiich liooa beoune a wealthy and 
important city. Jt seems net imponiUe, that jtist 
as St. Paul's illustntiotis in the Kpistle to thr On- 
riuthiaus ai% dt^rix'e^l iVoiu the Uthnii^ garnes, so 
the me— g> to the Church in Smyrna conteins allu- 
sions to thp ritual of the pagan mystpricc which 
prevailed in tli<it city. In the time of Stnibo the 
J) I ins of the Old Smrrna still existed* and were par- 
iblly inliahittti, hwt the new city wns one of the 
xno»t beautitui iu all Asia. The stt\t:lb were laid 
out as near ai mi^^ht be at right angles ; but an 
unfortunate oversight of the architect, who forgot ' 
to make underground drains to cairy off Uie storm 
nuns, occasioned the iloodiug of the town with tlie 
tilth and rcfijsi- riffh-' streets. There was a large 
public library tiiei-e, nud aUo a hj\ml$omc builduig 
surroanded with porticoes which. K>rved as a mu- 
i<^mn. It wns con.<^i-ated as a heroiim to Homer, 
whom the Sroymaeans claimed as a countryman. 
There was also an Odeum, and a tan pic of the 
Olympian Z^us, with whose cult that of the Uonian 
emperors was associated. Olympian games were 
celebrated herer and excited tjreat interest. .Smyrna 
under the Romans wsa the seat of a oonvmtua jari' 
dievs, whither law CMia were brought from the 
i itizi'in of Mau'tiesia on the .Sipylns, ami al o from 
a ld.iccdomaa colonr settled iu the same country 
under the name of rfyrcani. 

Snail. Tlie irpm'ntative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew w^ord& s/mlflul nud choinet, 1. &h<MiU . 
occur! only in P«. Iviii. 0 (8 A. V.). The render- 
inj: of the A. V, ("snail") is .supp'ittil ly tli<- ' 
authority of many of the Jewi»h lH)ctora, and is 
probably correct. The term SktAtU would denote | 
ciflii i I J.'un-tx or a Ifclix, which arc pniliculnrly , 
itoticcabic fur the slimy track they leave bdiiud i 
them. 2. C^imet oocun only as the name of some | 
unclean aiuinal in I.tv. xi. ;50. The LXX. and \ 
Vulg. undei->tand iome kind of Lixani by the 
term ; the AraUc Tcrshms of Erpenins and Seftilrns 
jrive tlio Ch'vni'fc'.n as the animal intenilcti. IVr- 
haps some kind of lizaixl may be intended, as the 
two most important old versions conjecture. 

Snow. Till' liisfoi i(_ul IxMiks «if th»' Bible contain 
only two liolicfs of snow actually fallin? (tiSnm. 
xxiii. 20; 1 Mace; xiii. 29), Iwt thf alhi>ions in 
the poeti<-al l>ix»k=: an? so nnmerotis that tia re can 
be no doubt as to its being an ordinaiy occurrence 
ia the winter months (Ai. cilrii. 16^ edTih', 8). | 



The snow lies deep in the ravines of the highest 
ridge of Lebanon until the .summer is far advanctxl. 
and indeed never wholly disappcai-s ; the summit 
of Hennon .ilso perpefeaaliy glistens with fiozen 
snow. From these fources probably the .lews ob- 
tainol their supplies of ice for the purpose o< coolitv^ 
tlieir beverages in summer (Prov. xxr. i;; . The 
liability to snow most of course vary con sidei ably iu 
n country of such Tarring altitude as Palestine. ' .\t 
Jerusalem snow ofU'n falU to tlie depth of a foot or 
more in January and February, but it seldom liei. 
AtNaareth it*fiills more frequently and deeply^ 
and it has bt<eu observeil to fall even in the mari^ 
time plain of Joppn an'1 nhout Carmel. 

to. **8* king of lOgypt " Is core mentioned in 
tlic liible. Hoeihtfl, the last king of i.<rael, ( \ iil< ntlv 
intending to become the tusmI oI' i:igypt, sent mes- 
sengers to him and made no preMOt, as had beeik 
the yearly custom, to thf k'nc: o;" ,*<yrria (2 King', 
xvii. 4). So bos bccu idcuUlied by dilfereut writei» 
with the first and second kings of th« Ethiopian 
XXVth dyn.^sty, called by >ianetho, ^nVakuii fShe- 
bi'k), and Sibicli(>s (Shebctck). The aca^ssioii of 
Teharka, or Tirhakah, was perhaps i).c. 695. If 
we as»ign 21 years to fho two J•^«•<l.•■:■c.^>r»•.^, tlje 
commeoceiuent of tia- dyn.nsty woulii be B.C. 7i9. 
But it is not certain that their i-etgns were ooi>< 
tinuous. Ifwp ailuj't IIk^ cnrlipr <Iaffs, So mii-st ror- 
iTspond tu ."^lit l-ek, il th-.' later, jiti iiaps to Shebetek ; 
but if it shouM U- fi .umi tliatthe reign ofTirhakah 
is tinted too high, the fonner i<Iiiitilii.atioii mii^'ht stili 
be Jield. From Kgyptiitn souiccs we kimw uutliing 
more of Shebek th.in tliat he conquer il ami put to 
(irath Fiocchrris, the sole king of tfie XXI\ ih dy- 
nasty, ius \M' Itani from Manetho's list, asi>l tliat he 
continued the monumental works of the Kgyjjtiau 
kings. The standard inscription of Snigon in his 
palace at Kharsabiui states, acconling to M. Op|)ert, 
that ntler the capture of i^antaria, lianon king of 
Gaza, nnd S.'bcch sulliiu of Egypt, mot the king of 
As.syrin in battle at linpih (Kaphia), and were dc- 
ii>atL<l. ■S'lH'ch disappeared, but Hano.i Wiiscoptond. 

SOA]^ The U^«w term hvrlth h n general 
term fbr any substance of demsmtj qua itie.^. A.s, 
however, it appears in Jei*. ii. 22, in contiwlistinc- 
Uon to nether, which undoubtedly means *' natron," 
or mineral alkali, it h fiiir to faifer that hSrith refers 
to vegetiible alkali, or some kind of )H)ta.<>h, whidi 
Ibrros one of the usual ingredients in our soap. 
Numerous plants, capable of yielding alkalies, exist 
in Palestine ami the suiiouiulin,' co'.iutiies; \vf 
nuy notice oue named UidKihch (tiie aalsda kali of 
botanists) found near the Dead ifca, the ashes of 
which are calh\1 eUKuIi imm their f-lniurr jilkaliia- 
properties, the JjraiUt found near Sinai, which wheiv 
pounded serves as a substitute for soap. Modem 
travellers have also noficod tlie -^/i/x n.'re; rjflrlaalis 
and the Mcaeinljryitntlicmmn fwdtjtonwif Luth pos- 
sessing alkaline properties, as growing in Palestine. 

So'oho, 1 Chr. iv. 18. ProbaLly the town of 
Socoh in Judoh, titough which of the two ainnot 
be ascertained. 

So'choh. Another form of the name which is 
more ctjrrectly given iu the A. V. as t?0(X>ll. The 
present one occurs in 1 K. iv. 10, and is therefore 
probably, though not certainly, .So<'oh 1 . 

So'ook, The name ol tvvu towns in the tribe of 
Judah. 1. In the district of the Shefefalh (Josh. 
XT. 3r>). It is a member of tiw same gJX)iip with 
Jarmuth, Azekah, Shaaraim, &c. The roine re- 
lative situatioA is implied ia the other passngM in 
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wliicli tht? j>1kv i'^ lu'i.timied fl Sam. svii. 1 ; 
'2 Chr. xi. 7, xiviu. 18;. In the time of Eu^e- 
bius and Jerome [Oiiomast. "Soccho") it boK 
the name uf S<»cchoth, and lay Iwtwceii 8 and 9 
H^mau miles from Eleiithcropoliis, on the i-oail to 
Januakm. Dr. itobinson't identiticatiiNi ot' Sx^oh 
with eah'Shuteeikeh in tlie western put of the 
moantain* of Jtidah k very probable. It lies about 
1 mile to the north of the tiack t'vom licit Jihrtn 
to Jerusalem, between 7 and 8 Kngiish miles from 
the former. From thii Tilbgc pi-obably cime 
*' Antigonus of Soco," who lived about the com- 
raeooemoitof the 3rdoeatDrj it.c.— S. AUo a tovra 
of Jadab, hnt in the mooafau) district (Josh. sr. 
48). It has licfii <.li->uivf'i(> I I v V)v. K.sbinson in 
the Wtidij-tl-KlialUf about 10 iuU^ S.\V. of He- 
bron ; bearing, like the other Soeoh, the name of 
tA ShutrciMt . 

fo'dL The lather of Oaddid, the spy selected 
from the tribe of Zobulun (Nmn. xlif. 10). 

Sod'om. One of th-- m<<<{ ancient dtirs (ifSyiln. 
It is commonly menUoucd in oonoexioa with Uo- 
morrdi, but mm with Admah and Zeboim, and on 
one occasion (Gen, xiv. ■ witli Ma or Zoar. Sodom 
was evidently tiie ciiief town in tlie settlement. 
The four are fint ttatacd in theetbnologidd records 
of Ocn. X. 19, hclnncrinij 1o the dn.innites. The 
next meutiou of the name of Nxlom ((Jen. xiti. 10- 
1 3) gives more certnin indication of the position of the 
jity. Abnim and Lot aiv stinding together between 
Bethel and Ai (ver. .T;, taking, a^i any spectator 
from that Kpot may still do, a survey of the l.md 
aroum! niul hAnw them. Kastwani of fhoin, nnd 
absolutt ly :it tlteir feet, lay Uie "oit de of Jojdjui." 
The avHoIl' circle was one gi-eat ojifis — "a garden 
of Jeliovah" (ver. 10). In the niid-t of the garden 
the four cities of Sodom, Gonionali, Admah, and 
3£ehoim appeal* to have lieen situated. It is neces- 
inty to notice how abs- Iiitily the cities are identi- 
lied witli the district. In the siibsoqtient aomunt 
of thdr destruction (Gen. \ix.), the topographical 
terms are employed witJi all the pr(ri-if>ii wliirh i> 
clwractenstic of such eaily times, i'iie iu< iitioii of 
the Jordan is conclusive as tO the situation of the 
<iisti:ict, for the Jordan censes where it enters 
the Dead Sea. and can have no existence south of 
that point. We have seen what evidence the ear- 
liest records a^rd of the situation of the tire cities, 
r^t us now see what they say of the nature of that 
cit:istrophe by which tliey are related to have been 
ilestroyed. it is described in Gen. six. as a shower 
of brimstone and fire from Jehovah, from the dries. 
However we may inteqM-et the w oi i]s of the earliest 
narrative one thing is certain, tliat the hike was 
not one of the agents in the catastrophe. Nor is it 
implii' l in any < f the later passages in whirl) llic 
destruction of the cities is refeiTed to throughout 
the Scriptures. Qttite the contrary. Those pa»> 
s.iges nlw.iys i?pal: of the di-.fi:il <.:i \\\\u'\ the 
cities once stood, not as subroeiged, but, as still 
risible, thongh desolate and uninfaabitable. In 
agreement wltli tli;> i> t'lo .>tattment of Josephus, 
and the accounts uf heathen wruci's,.a8 Stnibo and 
Tacitus; who, however Togue their Statements, are 
evidently tmdcr the belief tliat the district was not 
under water, and that the mvuins of the towns 
were still to W seen. From all these passages, 
though much is obscure, two tliini::;^^ seem clear. 
1. That Sodom and the rest of tlie cities of the 
plain of Jordan stood on the north of the Dead Sea. 

That neither the cities nor itM district were 
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stil'iii . ix- 1 Ijy tJie l.ikc, bnt thiit the oties. wei* 
ovvriia uvvu and the land spoiled, and that it toay 
•till be seen in its dcM^te oondttiaii. Wba, km-' 
ever, we turn to mor« modem view.*, we diseorcr a 
remarkable variance fi-om these concJusooiiL 1 . The 
opinion long current, that the live cities were sjib- 
merged in tiic lake, and that their f«m«ina->waiK 
colnmns, nnd capitals — might be stBl dlHiiiwd 
below tiie water, hardly needs ret'utatiou nft»»i the 
distinct statement and the constant imptkaXm ef 
Seriptttre. Bnt— 2. A more serious departure fiw 
the terms of the ^ncient history is exfubit*.-! ,n the 
prevalent opinioa that the cities stood at the mmsk 
end of the Lake. Thb appean to fasT* bm the 
belief of Jnsvpluis and Jeiome. It seems to 1vit« 
been universally held bjr the mtdmril histtxrtdnk 
and pilgrims, ttA It b adopted by modem to}>i^TS> 
phei-s, pi-obnbly without tM-eptiou. Tli.:-jc >. •. 
veral grounds (k this belief j but the msaa puui 
on which Dr. Robhuon tests his argviiMnt is tie 
situation of Zoar. (a.) »• I.' l," says he, fled to 
Zoar, which was near to Sodom ; and Zmx im 
almost at the southern end of the prg wit «•* pi^ 
bnbly in the mouth of the HWv AVruA-." (b.) Al- 
other comideration in favour of jducing the eitiesat 
the sotttbeni end of the lake b the exisimce ofiimisr 
namrs in that dii-ection. (c.) A tliird arpiwol, 
and perh.i[)s the weightie!>i of the thi-ee, is tbe es- 
i<<tcnce of the salt mountain at the south af the 
lakf, and its tendency to split oli" in . oli Tr:"jr 
masses, presenting a rude resemManoe to the iuauaa 
ibrm. But it is by no mean» c< rtain tiiat saltdMs 

not exist at rtthrr «j>ot> roninl tli;^' lai.f. Il th-J 
appears that on the t>iiu.itiuu of :::udam no kUa* 
factory conclusion can at present be oone tob Oa 
the oi!P b.ind th«» nnmf irc of Genesis Fe«B<' ir ^ti*' 
po»iliveiy that it lay at the twrO«cm cmi ©i tae 
Dead Sea. On the Other ivmd the ioag-cooUanei 
tradition and the name-; rf «?xistiug spot« 5r»in to 
pronounce witli aluiubi v^^uiil po^itivenef^ tiut i; 
was at its sotdhcm end. Of the catastrophe wUdI 
di' t i-oyed the city and the district of Sodom we cat 
l aidiy hope ever to form a szitislactoty ctmoeptioo. 
Some catastrophe there uudoobtcdlj wna. But 
wlut secondary agencies, besides lire, were csw p hyedl 
in the accompiishmcnt of the punishment canaot be 
safely determined in the almost total absence oi 
exact scientific descrijitiou of the uaiaral fcatuies 
of the ground round the Inke. It was fimneriy 
supi>nse*l tliat the overthrow of Sodom was couMd 
by the convulsion wiiich formed the J>cad iMR. 
Iiiis theory is stated by Dean M ilmaa in his Sm- 
tory of th,: 7t ^5 (j. 15, IG j witl> gi*sit spirit v ' 
clearness. Eut the changes which '^•nrred when 
(be limestone strata of Syria weie i^ j . 1 1 I y that vast 
Hssiiiv \vlii( ]i forms tlie Jordan Valley and tl»e Kwi; 
of the Salt Lake, must not only bare taken place 
at a time kng anterior to the period of Abnibain^ 
but must have been of such a nature and on such a 
scale as to (iestroy ail aniuuil lih fiu* and mar. 
Since the knowledge of these fiids has rendered the 
old theory untenable, a new one bns l;«;.^u hi r^i 1 
by Dr. Kobinson. " That the fuitrle plain is notr 
ill lAii occupied by the soothcra hny lying sovtb ef 
th'- peninsula; and tlint, by iotri''' I'onrnUifm cr m- 
t.'utrophe of cature connected with the muracuious 
destruction ef the dtics, eitlier the surface of this 
p!ai!i was -roop'-l cnit. ov the bottom of the 1 ike 
hcsived up so as to cause tlm watei-s to oveitlow 
and com- permanently n larger tract tluin tatOMriy." 
To this very ingenious thMnr two obieetiMt may 
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1* taken. (1.) Tlie " ) I.wn of tlie .T i-.' ui," in 
Mrbich th« cities stood (as Uta been staUnl) can 
fwr^f tmv« iMwn «t fbe Motli end of the Inke; and 
.'"2.) Til*' i:'?'^'l'<>i:il jwtion c>C iJi*- th'S' v <l>' - not 
appear to ugrce with the fiKt*. The whule uf the 
lo««r end of the Itike. indadiog the whldi 
bon!'>i-s it I'll tlic soi.fli, l;riN fvprr np{"-ni"incc not 
ot' kaviag beea lowered since the lurination of the 
vaUejr, hot of «iidergoiD$; • grwlud proeee» of filliog 
nyi. ']>nt in fu t the narmtive of Gen. xix. neither 
Ktate> nor implies that mj convulsion of the earth 
OB tt uw i i . The won! Mphac, readerad id the A. V. 
"overthrow," i« the only . \prp-sinn wliiih mhi;- 
ge»ts sad» a thing. If >t were pcKsil.h; to j-jw^ublu 
M nsteiriaU tkt once lo aknder and so objure 
nrc fiirnrsliisl thit nnnnfivc, it wiml.l h<- nvii.' 
oonsiAtcnt to suppose liiat th" ;i< tii:il agent m the 
tgnitien and dcetraeUon of tiie cities htkl beni of 

-the iialuro of n trpmendoos thunderstonn accoin- 
pcuiit^l bv :i 1 11 -f h;\i i;t» of meteoric stones. The nnme 
S-iioni !i.> Ian II inti i ]»!i?ted to m^iu *• bumint;." 
This i* possible, though it is not at .ill certain. 
Fiirst connects it with a root meaning to enclose or 
fortifr. Ill fact, like most nix'haic names, it m."»y, 

•hv a littl" in^T 'iiuitv, be m-ule to mean almost anv- 
thiiiiT. Tli'j Uitferablt; tiitc of Sodom and Gomorrah 
i^ held up as a warning in numerous pns-sages of the 
Old .ami New 're«t«ineats (2 Pet. u. 6 ; Jude 4-7 ; 
Mark n. 11;. 

Sod'oma. Ilom. ix. C9. In this plm-e alone the 
Authorized Version Im followed the Greek ood 
Vuli^te form of the well-known nameSoDOll. 

Sod'omitM. This woi\l does not denote the in- 
habitaats of Sodom (except onlr in 2 Eadr. vii. S6) 

'Or their descendants; hut tt b emfiloycd fn the 
A. V. of the Old Testament {>>: thc-i- w no im:k'.1>.?iI 
8t « retigioos rite the abotninable and uunatuml 
YiM from wbidi the inhnhitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah have derived lli- ii l i^tini; infamy. Itoccui-s 
in Deut. xxiii. 17 ; 1 K. xiv. 24, xr. 12, xxii. 46 ; 
a K. xsfH.7; and Job mi. 14 (manjin). The 
Hebrew woixl Kadesh Is <:iid to be deriveil fi< iii a 
root kadashf which (strange as it 4nay appear) 
meaiM ** pat«," and tbenoe ** holy." " lliis dnadfitl 
* > <i'i-r«': ntion,' or mther deeecmtion, was spread in 
dillerent forins over FhoMiicia, Syria, Fhiygia, As- 
eyiSa, BabTlonia. Asbtarotb, the Greek Astarte, 

Sodomi'tish Sea, the, 2 Ead. v. 7 \ meauiug the 
DMd Sea. 

Sol'omon. T. A'fTrrt.".— Tho chnDcr-'s of prnmin- 
ciation arc worth uoUciiijj;. We Io-m." something oJ 
the dignity of the name when it p.xssf« from the 
measui-eti statplines.« of tiic IT' l-rcw to tfir- nmpnf«-t 
oftbeN.T., or the tj iti.-i' h (il i-ur romni'm >]- p<1i. 
Ita|ipeiin, though Witli an alteic.l s.iiiii-!, m fh" 
An\bii' >'|f^r(Wjim.— II. Mvderi'ils. — (I.) The (>itii- 
poraUve .scuitiness of historical dita for a 1k« ul 
Sjolotnon is itself significant. While that of David 
«->ocupies 1 Snm. iri.-wxi.. 2 S im. i.-wiv., 1 K. i. 
ii., 1 Chr. x.-xxix., tluit ol SjIouiou tills only the 
oleren chaptci-s 1 K, i.-xi., and the nine 2 Chr. Wx. 
The writers give r xtnicts only from lat^r works 
which were belbr« them, " The book ot the Acts of 
Sdbmoo" (1 K. xi. 41); "The book of Nathm 
the prophet, the book of Ahijah the Shilonite, the 
visions of Iddo the seer " (2 Chr. ix. 29). ( 2), Wc 
s]i .11 jnobnbly Dot be far wronij in thinking of 
>iathnn a.s linving written the aoGoant of the acces- 
•ion of Soiomou and the dcdicatkm of th« Temple 
(1 K. 6$, 2 Chr. L-tUi. 15). To Ahijah 
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the SliiloiiiU', .ii tivc ;it tlif < !ose of the ivitni, alive 
some time alter Jeroboam's aoocsnon, we may 
ascribe the short record of the ain of Solomon, and 
of tht^ rovoluti..!) fA which he himjielf had sm t.iig. lv 
ooutributed (1 K. xi.). Fiwn tiie Book of the Acts 
of Solomoa came prahnblr the miMdlaneoue facts 
ns to thf commeivcan l -])t. n Ihk . t his i-eign (1 K. 
ix. lo-i. 2i>). (3). Ik-sides the direct history of 
the O. T. we may And some nrnterials for the life 
of Solomon in the bocks that X'C'xr hi'> ii,,n>', .ind in 
the i^salnis which are ivfeixed, ou gootl p ounds, to 
his time, Ps. ii.« sIt.» lxxii.» czxTii. (4). Other 
mnf crials are but very scanty. The history of Jo- 
ji'jilias is, for the most part, only a Ioom: :uid inao 
curate pni^aphnHO of tb* O. T. narrative. In him, 
lUil in the more erudite amon;; earlv ("'hri'iTian 
wiUtis, we tiiul some fi-at^ments of older liistorj* 
not without their val io, extracts iVom archiTea 
allegeil to exist at Tyre in the first century of the 
Christian era, and fiom the I'hoenici.in histories of 
Menander an<l Dius, from Kupolemos, from Alex- 
.inder I'olyhistor, Menander. and L.iif 'f>.'; The 
legends of later Oricntid literatUK- uiil cliim a 
di-stinct notice.— 111. £duc<ition.—{\). The student 
of the litis of iktlomon must take ns his startlnc;- 
point the dmimstanres of his birth. He was tlic 
child of David's old a5;e, the I.ist-bom of all his rons 
(I Chr. iii. 5). The feelings of the king and of his 
pro|)het-guide expi-essed themselves in tlv' names 
with whiih tl;rv welcomed his biilh. The yearn- 
ings of Ute "man of war," who " had Uied much 
blood," lor a time of peace, now led him to give to 
the new-bom infant the name of Solomon {."^hO- 
lomuh = the peaceful one) . Nathan, with a marked 
reference to the meaning; of the kii^s own name 
( = the dirliML', tli^' beloved one), takes another 
form of the same word, and joins it, after the 
growing custom of the time, with the name of Je- 
hovah. (2). The thif'c infliMu .*s which must have 
entered moat hugely into Ute education of Solomon 
wore thoM of his father, hismother,.attd th«1»«ch«r 
under whose charge he was placed from his < u'i. .st 
infancy (2 isam. xii. 25;. (a). The tact just stuUd, 
that a pirophefc>priest was made the specinl in- 
structor, indicates the kiiiL;*> »nit>est wish thaf tiii-; 
child at least should be protected aeoinst tiic evils 
which, then ind aftenrants, showed themselves in 
his elder sons, and be worthy of the name he J>nrp. 
At fust, appai«ntly, there was no distinct purpose 
to malte him his heir. AtMalom Is still the king's 
favouriff «nn Sain. xiii. 37, xviii. 33) — is looked 
oil by the j)er»plc as the destined successor (2 S;»m. 
xiv. 13, zv. 1-B). The death of Absalom, when 
Solomon was .about ten visuts oi>i, I- ff tti ■ |>l >ce 
vai.uit, and David pledged his wonl in .seca-t to 
Dathsheba that he, and no other, should be the hdr 
1 K. i. 1'^). The words which w<'i*> •■pokeii some- 
what later, express, doubtless, thf ptapose which 
guided him thioughout (I Chr. xxviii. 0, 20). His 
son's lite should not be as his own h.ad been, one of 
hard.ships and wai-s, diirk crimes and passionate lo- 
pentance, but, from fii-st to last, be pure, blame- 
less, peaceful, fulfilling the ideal of glory and of 
righteonsneiw, atter which he himself had vainly 
striven. The glorioiu visions of I's. Ixxii. may be 
looked 00 as the prophetic expansion of thoee hopes 
of bis old age. So far, all was well. But we may 
not ignore the fact, tliaf lli.- later ycai-s of David s 
life presented a change for Uie n-orsie, .-u well as for 
the better* The lituifical elcraent of vdiglon be- 
comes, after the flnt poMtooate out-pouring of 
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Pb. li., unduljr pmlomiaaDt. Wc caiinot rat in I'hm 
belief that hie influence hill son's chnmeter vimn 
oiii'.' xclusivelv f M u'l'O'I. ^-i'. Ill Kn>t.': t, oK.uf rl(-». 
and under a kj&U'Iu ut poljgomj', the son i:i mon.* 
dependent, even than elsewhere, on tRe jjharacter 
of the motln^r. Nothing that v. <- know r.t P ith- 
iifa«Ut lewU us to thuik of her na likely to mould 
her son's mind and henrt to the higher forms of 
E:on!n( s>. ','>.) What \\m likely to U' th« influence 
ot the prophet to whoso ctre the e<liicatioii of J^ulo- 
moa was confided ? We know, Wyond nil doubt, 
thnt he could Rpenk bold and fiiithfiil woitb when 
they were needed (2 Sam. vii. 1-17, xii. 1-14). 
liiit this power, bdottging to niom<>nts or messnges 
of special ni«pi ration, dws not involve the r^-nnnnrnt 
poastietsioii ot A clcnr-.si^hted wisdom, or of aimn 
imilbl'mly high ; and we in vnin senirh the Inter 
VMis of rXnvid's rei?n for nny proof of Nnthnn's 
iictivity for good. ((i). Under the>e influences the 
hoj grew up. At theng« of ten or eleven he must 
Iwvc jxissed through the revolt of .\b«a1om, and 
tiliareil his father's exile ('2 Sam. xv. it>). He 
would be tinght nil Uiat prients, or Levittt, cTpro* 
pheti had to te:ich. The growins; intercourse of 
Jsrnel with the Pheenicians wouhl letul naluinlly to 
n wider knowledge of the outlyin<.r world and its 
wonders tbim iuul fallen to his fathers lot. Ad* 
minible, howerer, m nil this was, n sbepherd-Hfe, 
like his father's, t'uniislunl, we may believe, a better 
education for the kinglj calling (Ps. bjniii. 70* 7 1 
—IV. .4eei0ss«im. — (1.) The feeblene««i of Dnvid's 
old age led tti an attt nqit which mijiht have de- 
prived bokKDon of the throne his lather destined 
tor him. Adonijah, next in older of birth to Ab> 
snlum, like Absalom "was n goodly man" (1 K. 
i. 6), in full maturity of yeain, backed by the oldest 
of the king's fiiends and connseilort. Pelkwing 
in til.- .sf<iK of Al.sil..in, lit* assumed the kinply 
state of n chaiiot and a bodyguard; and lJavi<l, 
more prnsiTe thm erer, looked on in silence. At 
last a time was chosen for openly ]«i r„ Iniminjj him 
ns kin?. A solemn feattt at J^x-iuxiix was to in- 
.lugunite the new relgo. All were invited to it 
but tluw? whom it wns int-'inlcl (li-j-laio. It 
was ii.Tfssary for those whose interests were cudan- 
^'l u I to take prompt measures. Bathsheha and 
Nnlhaii took counsel together. The king w.as it?- 
minded of hb oath. Solomon went down to GlHO^, 
and was prodBimed and anointed king. The shouts 
of his follnwprs fell on the startlol oars of th'' 
guests at .Adonijah's banquet. One bv one tiu'\- 
roK and departed. The plot had fail'e^l, A few 
months moH', and Solomon found hiiiwlf', by bis 
lather's death, the sole oixupant oi tiie ihrone. 
<'2.) i In- p osition to whidi he succeelevi w;is unique. 
Kever before, niul never nf>rr. did the kint,iloin of 
Israel t.nke its pl.ice nmoni; the ^rc\t monarchies of 
tlje ICtst. Lai^e treiisiires nccnmnlatixl thiough 
many years were at iii* disjwsal. The pefiple, witii 
the exception of the tolernteil woi-»hip in hi^h places, 
were true servants of .lehovah. Knowledge, art, 
mosict poetiy, had received a new imptdi^, and 
were moving on with mpid step*, to such |H;rfection 
Kt the as;e and the race were ca]iablc of attaining. 
Of ^5ol omon's penoDal appennuioe we have no direct 
description, ns we hare of the earlier kings. There 
nr<\ liDwcv.'i', uiat<^iial> i\>r nl! 
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ip the gap. 

Whatever lugbcr mystic meaning may be latent iu 
Ps. adr., or the Song of Songs, we are all but com- 
pelled to think of tlnTu ns^having had, at least, a 
iustorieal starUng-point, They teil as of one who 
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w-a.<:. in the eyes of the men of his own t^aii*^ 
",tairer th.m the children of men/* the face **hr%k 

:rid n.d ly" a^ his father's (Cant. v. l«> ; 1 .Sax. 
! xvii. 42^^ bushy lock«, doik :is the ra%'e»'« wo^, 
yet not without a golden glow, the cy«B sfr 
"the eyes of dovas," the "countenance as I^.tnij-*. 
excelleut as the cedars," '* Lite ci}tele»t uiuMf, xm 
thonsiad, the altogether lovely" (Cant. t. 9-\€\. 
Ad<l to thi': ^itV^ of n noble, tar-i-eaching intrlJwS. 
l.'urge and n..uiy .syuqiathie?, n y>!:iyfui jiod ^;m^ 
I humour, the lips "lull of gi-aco." t/i- - i.l **anoialed* 
1 r.-i *' witii tl)'-' nil of cl.s '■ r.-. \lr. , oiii 
i in;iy loi ni some notion of vs hat the kiag was hke la 
tJtnt d.nwn of his golden prime. (.'>.) The Itistw- 
ical starting-point of the Sm.: .'^ongs jui-t spokei 
: of connects itself, in all prub.i:-'uity, with tbera,lie»t 
fiicts in the histor^• of the now reijni. The njr- 
rative, as told in 1 K. ii., is not a little pc-;-j-lriis^. 
Bikthshelm, who had before stiiTe^l up Lhivul ;a^ua: 
Adonijah, now appeal^ as intorce<tiitg for him, ho^ 
giug that Abishag the Shunamite, tlie rirgin cocc^- 
iiiae of l)!ivid, might be given him as a wif>. So- 
lomon^ who till then ha<l professed the profocndnt 
reverence for his mother, his willingness to crar; 
her anything, suddenly Hashes into fierce>t wrjJi 
at this. The |»etition is ti-eated a* pojt of a cob- 
spimcy in which Joab and Abiatliar are shsnx 
Bcnaiah is once more called in. Adoniinh is p«t t» 
de:»th at oncp. Joab is >lain even within t' - p."*- 
cincts of the Tabernacle, to which Iw imd tied as m 
asylum. Ablnthar is depmed, and exiled, aent tea 
lite of j)overty and shame (I K. ii. 31-3t>). and tie 
high-priesthood truuUerred to another fiuntiy mat 
T»dy than be had lieen to pass from Ae oU ocdr 

to t!n' iii'w. SoMii a!'ii-;\N ards an •'pjiu'tii-ii- : 
thrown in his way of getting rid of ooe, who int 
been tnmblnMmie before, and might be troobiesoae 
nr'aiij. 1!.' pres.ses th-- h lU-r ot'a compact ag^s^^ 
man who by his infatuated disraganl ot' it seeami 
given over to destruction (1 K. ii. 36-4A). ib kr 
pimi^!i*'> Ills t"i*hci*5 oti'Tiiii-i. h>- ;»lw shows k:ni- 
ue^s to the tricud;> who iisd Icon faithful toiua. 
Chimham, tlie son of Bnrsillni, appareatlr 
an inhcritanrp n^-ir f ■ „f I*ivid (2 Sam. iix- 
'M-4i); 1 K. ii. 7;.— V. Jorci^n J'olic^.-^^l.^ ^ 
the data for a c«intiDuo«» history that we have aw 
{(t.) The dunitjon of tlie leim, 40 yeai-» t l K. 
xi. 42). (6.) Tlie commencement of the Tempk 
in the 4th, its completion in the 11th year of his 
rc-gii fl K. vi. 1, ?<7, 38). (cJ) The comn--^:..: - 
nu iit cif his own pdaco in the 7th, ito compietwo 
in th ' >Oth year (1 K. vii. 1 ; 2 dir. \iiL 1„ 
(d.) Th*' rf)nt[nr<t nf If unatii-Zoknh, .md the eot- 
!(e(]uc-ut foundation of cities ui the ivgion North ct 
I*alestine after the 2ath year (2 Chr. riii. !-«). 
With inat.Ti.i!> «n <u-inty a* th<>se, it will U i- ttw 
to group tlic chief tiicts in an oixler which wai 'or^t 
enable us to nppneciate their si^iiticanoe. — 
J-'j'ij't. Tl.'- first at:! of the forei;;ii )■■'!. ly cf the 
uuw rt'i:;n inuhl liavc U.'en to most Isni^-liti-N .t. very 
startling one. He made affinity with ri:ano*, 
kint; of Ksrypt, by marrying his daughter (1 K. 
iii. 1 ). The immediate i^sidts were proUibly f.tvomw 
able enouch. The new queen brought witii her » 
a dowry the frontier-city of Gezer, against which* 
ns thn'at«)iiig the tranquillity of Israel, and as rtitt 
possesseil by a remnant of the oM Canaanit*^. Pn. - 
raoh had led his aimies. 2?he was reoeiTed with 
id I honour. A sepwate an^l stately palace was loih 
for her, l)efoi-e long, ont- !•• tl/o citv of DuvU 
(2 Chr. viii. 11). (3.) The ultimate issue of the 
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rvIILinct? ."■ii uv. " v., it it was hollow aiiJ imjwilitio. ' oan now enter iijK>n the reign of Solomon, in its 
There :ri iv liavc bteu n revolution in Kgypt. Tlierc U'ariii-^ ii|)OU the historj* of without the ue- 



Dlfas at any nite a chanije of policy. There, we 
may btiieve, hy ^ome kiu«l of oomfiact, wprefwetl or 
uniierstood, w;u> planne^l the scheme which Icil titft 



cewfity of a digr^sion. The Ui'st pjt>mincnt scene 
is one which preaents hie cheractcr in its noblest 
wptH t. There were two holy pLioe* which di\ ided 



to the r«bellii)ii nt' t he Ten Tribes, and then to the , the revci-ence of the people, the ark and its provi- 
attjick of Shishak ou the w^ikeoed and dismaoUed i aional taiieniide At Jeru»idem, and the originiil Ta- 
kin^dom of the son of Solomon, (4. ) T;fre. The I henlncte of the cnnjji-egjition, which, aror ntany 
alliance with the Phoenician kins; ri-t<-<l ou a some- wandering, w.i-. now pitched at Gibeon. It was 
what diderent footing, it hsd been part of i>avtd'« j thought right that the new tang should offer solemn 
policy from the hqpiming of hie reigo. Hinun ; eacrilioeB it both. After thoM at Oiheon there 
Li I Ji- . n "ever a lover of David." He, or his , aune tliat vision of the nii^ht which has in all ages 
gnwdl^et*, bad helped him by supplying materials i liome its noble witne&s to the hearts of mien, hot 
and worirmen for his pidaoe. As soon m he heard I fi>r riches, or long life, or rictory over efMinics, 
ot" S, II, iiioiiV accession he jfent ambassadors to salute ' woulJ the .son of David, tJM?n at lf.i>t true to hi< 
lum. A con-eenondenoe passed between the two i high calling, i'««ltug himself as " a little child " 
Jkiags, which ended in a treaty of commeroe. The f in eoroparison with the vastoces of his worlc, oATer 
ojmjing of .l<<i>[n as a port create! n ninv o tvfiiv^- ' hiK sii|ip!ications, but for a "wise and un,loi- 
•trakie, and the matenais fmu Tyre weie coaveje^l ' .standing heart," tliat he might judge the people. 
-t» it en floats, and thence to Jenualem (2 Chr. ii. | The "speech pleased the Lord?' (2.) The wisdom 
if>^. Ill n turn l<ii- tljc-.- c^jioits, the riitwriicinn? n-lc!--! r>r w;is given in !.ir'^<» measure, and took 
wcj"e only too glad to receive the com and oil of a vai it^i lauije. The wide woild of nature, anim- 
Sokmon'e lerHtonr. (5.) The results of the alli> »tc and inanimate, the lives and charMten oft 



anre rl: 1 nr,t rnd ii -iv. Nnw, l^r tli" riiist time in lay before him. nn I he took cp^niNtnoc of all. 
tiie history ot Isiael, they entered on a career as a j Hut the highest wis(iom was tliat wanted for the 



commercial people, Thejr joined the PhoHiictans 

in th*'ir !M-''!lt>.'mine."ui vova^e* to tho cn.iiits Sraitt. 
Solomon's jj«&se'«ion of the ICdomite oKist enabled 
iiim to open to his iilly n new world of commeiw. 
The I'OiS i f Kl itii Iizion-^el>er were fill'^l with 
«hips ot T.uslii-h, jiieiThant-ship*, manuetl tiiietly 
by Phoeni' i.iiL'^, but built at Salomon's eqtense. 



highest work, for governing and goidincr. and the 

hi:>torian luistens to give an illi!«!mt'>n of it. 
The pattem-instmice is, in all it* cirtiimstanccs, 
thorOOghly Oriental (1 K. iii. lfi-28;. (3.) But 
tJic power to rule showed itself not in judpng only, 
but in organising. IVoroineut among the " prinon" 
of hiakin^om, i. f. oOicers of hi.s own ap})ointment. 



which siuM down thv Ailariiiic (Julf of the Iletl i were members of the pri(><tly oi.!. r: iNzariah the 
Sea, ou to the Indian Ocean, to lands which luid ; .«on of Ziidok, Ziidok himsclt lla: higii-pri«»t, Benaiidl 
before been haidly known even by nnnit. (ti.) Ac- , the hon of Jehoiada as captain of the host, another 
■conlin^ tn fSo stj-.tement of the i*hoenif I.\n writei-s ; Axariah and 25abiid, the sons of Natluui, one over 
♦quoted by Joscphus (^Ant. viii. §;i), tii*; inter- 
-counte of the two kings had in it also somethin:; of 
the .s|K)rtiveness and freedom of friends. They de- 
lighted to perplex «ich other with hani qtjostions, 
suid laid wagera a.s to their |"nvi r of answering 
tliem. The singular fi?gmcnt of history inserted 
in J K. ix. 11-14, recoitling the i-ession by .Solomon 
sixteen dties, and Hii-amV dissatisfaction with 
them. Is perhaps connected with these im|ienal i eluding probably the Jwem. The last in order, at 
wagers. (7.) These were the two most important joooe the most indispensable and the most hated, 
nlliance.s. Thcabsi m .• ut ii.y reference to liabylon 
juid Assyria, and the l^itt that the Euphrates was 



thn olficeni who acteil as purveyors to the king's 
hou.sehold (IK- iv. 2-5), the other in the inoitj 
conhdential character of king's friend." In addi- 
tion to these there were the two scribes, the king's 
secreLiries, drawing uj) his edicts an<l the like, 
l^Uboreph and .^iiiah, the recorder or (uiiioiist of 
the hinges reign, the superintendent of the king's 
house, and hon.'^bold expends (Is. xxii. 15>, in- 



was Adoniram, who presided "over the tribute." 
(4). The ln»t name Irads us to the king's finances. 
i-eco«rnised as the bomkfairy of Solomon's king>lom The first Impression of the tiicts given us is that cf 

(2 Chr. i\. .suj^^i>.st tlie inference titat fie .M>- a! ouiulinc: plenty. Tho la: ^.c quantities of thcpre- 



oejiotaniiaa mooarchtes were, at this time oonipaia- . cious metals impi>i tv>l 
iively ieeUe. Other neighbonriBg nations were I would speak, to a ] 

<x)ntent to pay anntui tribute in the f'nm i f ^irt> 
<2 Chr. ix. 24). (8.) The survey of the inHuence 
eserctsed by Solomon on smronndhig aatiom would 

beincompt'-ti-' it' wo w i-vr (n pa^s o\ or tliat which was 
nwre directly pei^ool — the fame of his glory oud 
his wisdom, wherever the ships of Turmish went, 

they earned with th' :n the r.].Mit, losing nothing 
ia itn passage, of wlut thdr u'ews liad seen and 



li-om Ophir and Tanhish 
who hnd not learnt the 

It'vsonH of a long experience, of a lir ini'llr-s-; soaroi' of 
wealth (1 K. ix. 2ti). All the kings and priacea 
of the sobiect-praTindeB paid tribute in the form of 
gifts, in money and in kind, "at a fixed mte year 
by year" (1 K. x. 25). Monopolies ot' trade oou- 
tributed to the king's treasury (1 K. t. SS, 29). 
The king's domain-lands were apiwrcntly let out, 
at a tixed nnniial i-ental (Cant. viii. II). All the 



Beard. The journey of the qoeen of ^ba, though j provinces ot h-.- »wn kingdom were bound each in 
ftorn it> cireumstaru I X th'V nio>t ( onspicuous, did i turn to supply the king's enonn on s hiniM"tio!iI with 
not staad alone, ahe h.Td hcanl of tlic wisdom of | provisions (I K. iv. 21-23). Tiic toul amount 
Solomon, and connected with it " the luune of Je- 
hovah " 'T K. \. \). i^hf mtrse with hinl 
tions to ttttt tiiiit w tMiotui, and tiie words jui>t quoted 
enay jthrow light upon their nature. The histo- 
rians ( ( Im-ic1 delightel to dwell on her confe'<>ii-ii 
that the reality surposseil the tame, "the one-liah 



of the greatness of thv wis»lf>m was not told me" 
(3 Chr. is. ^},^\l.'ltUenuU JIist«ry»~{U) Wc 



thus brought into the trensury in gold, exclu8i\'e of 
.ill payments in kiml, anwuntwi to 6tH» talents 
(1 K. X. 14 1. (■'. I It w;i» luiidly possible, how- 
ever, that anv tlnuiici.d system could hear the stiiuu 
of the kinf;'3 jKi.vsion for magoiticencc. Tb<' «Kt cf 
the Temple was, it is true, provided for by D;tvid'« 
SAvings and the offerings ot the people ; but even 
while that was building, yet more when it wa« 
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tinished, o:.e etiuctui-e toliowed on another witli 
rninoos i-apidity. All the cquipmeiit of his court, 
thf "ap}i i;tl" t'f ?m"rtnt=;, wn« on the same 
scale, A bo'Iy-gu;uii atUanlcl hiiu, " lhit«score 
valimit men." tallest and handsomest of the 80i)5 of 
Forty thonsaml sfnlls of horses for hi» 
cJkujoU, iidid twelve thousiuid horsemen, made up 
the measure of hit ttngDiHcfJice (1 K. iv. 26). As 
the treasury became empty, taies multiplied and 
monopolies becnme moi-e irksome. The peopk com- 
plained, not oi the king's idolatiy, but of their 
burdens, of his *' grievoas yoke" (IK. xii. 4). 
Their hati'ed fell henriest on Adonii-am, who WM 
over the tribute. (0.) It remains for us to trace 
that other downilUi« belonging more riiiblr, though 
not more ideally, to hisreligioiii lifr, flmn IM loftiest 
height even to the lowest depth. The building and 
dedication of the Temple tut obrionsly the repree- 
cntatiTes of the fint. All that can aaid aa to 
it* architecture, pi-opoi tiuu^;, materials [Temple], 
and the oiganiation of the ministering Pbussts and 
LcviTEa, will be (band dsewhere. Here it will be 
f!ioiigli to j.ictuic to ouj'selvps tho f 'f lings of the 
lucn of .luii.di they watched, during seven long 
yean, the Cyclopian foundations of vart atooes gm* 
dually rising up and covering tin- .iirn of the 
thmhing'floor ot' Araunah. Far th>m oolossal in 
its 8128^ it was con.«pic-uonB chiefly by the larlsh 
use, within and without, of the gold of Opbir .ml 
I'ar^'aim. Thj-oughout the whole work the tran- 
quillity of the kingly dty was unbroken by the 
bound of the woi kmaD*> hamnici-. <7.) We cinnof 
ignore the fact that even now there were some 
dariKT shades in the picture. He redoced the 
*' stnmge»"s" in the land, the nTniiant of the Ca- 
naanite race^, to tiie i>tiite ot hciuts, and vmdv liuir 
life ** bitter with all hard bondage." One hundre<l 
and fifty -three thinsand, with wives and iliiMi.n 
in proportion, were torn from their liomes and »wit 
oil' to the quai-ries and the furests of Lebanon (IK. 
r. 1.' ; 2 Chr. ii. 17, Id). One trace of xhp .special 
servitude; of " these hewers of stone" ciistcd long 
afterwards in the existence of a body of men nt- 
tachfsl to the Temple, and ki;<iwii as SnniMON's 
.StnVANTS. (8.) After seven yeai s and a half the 
work was completed, an<l the (!;iy <tuue to whicli 
.ill Israelites looked back as the culminating glory 
of their nation. Their woi-sliip was now established 
on a scale as stately as that of other nations* The 
ark from Zion, the taberaade from Gibeon, were 
both removed (2 Chr. v. 5), and brought to the 
new Temple. The choirs of the priests and Levites 
met in thm fullest force, arrayed in white linen. 
Then, It may be for tlie fij-st time, was heard the 
noble hymn. " T.ift up your heads, 0 ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and tlw King of 
01«ry shall oome in." The tmmpeten and singers 
were ''.as one" in their mighty ILilIelujah — "O 
praise the Lord, for He is good* Ibr His moicy en- 
dorath fof mr" (2 Chr. v. 13). The aifc was 
solemnlv I'hioed in ita golden snnctuarv, and then 
«<thc cloud." the "glory of the Lonl," iiiled the 
house of the Lord. The two tables of stone, aaso* 
ciafed with the fir.st rude lH'ginnine;!i of the lifl? of 
the wilderness, were still, they and they only, in 
the nrk whldi had now so magnificent a sbine 
(2 Chr. V. 10% And throughout the whole scene, 
the perdon of the king is the one central object, 
compared with whoiB eren piitsbi and prophets are 
for the time subordinate. Abstainiug, doubtless, 
fi-om distinctively {riestly acta, such as slaying the 



victims and offering incense, he yet appemt, 
m^re th.iu David did in the bringii^ wp the atIl in 
a l;tui'j,iral cliar.icter. From him came the lofty 
prayer, tlie noblest utterautc of the cTee<i ot UracL. 
setting forth the distance and the neni-ness of the 
Ktemal God, One, Incomprehensible, dwfcilic^ tot 
in temples made with hands, yet ixiling meu, b^- 
ing their prnyers), giving them all good thia^, 
wisdom, peace, righteousness. (9.) The solemn <by 
was followed by a week of feetiral, >ynrlirt]r.l<u:g 
with the Feast of Tabernacles, the tirn.- >»f the wjod- 
pleted vintage. Keptsentatives of all the thbes, 
elders, fiitheiv, captains, proselyte.*, it may bt, tnxa 
the newly-acquired teiritorii-s in Noitbern Srr.^ 
(2 Chr, vi, 32, vii. 8), — all were asaemblcd, rejwe- 
. ni^ in the actual glory and the bright hopes ef 
Israel. For tlie king hirn^el^ liien, .<r m a it 
period (the narrative of 1 K. ix. and 2 Qu-. m 
leaTes it doubtiul), there was a strange coatnst ta 
the gloiy of that day. He must Ir^? t.nught tlu: 
what he had done was indeed right and good, 
that it was not all, and might not be ptiiuafl. 
Obedience was better than sacritlce. There was & 
danger near at band. {10). The daug^ caoae, 
and in spite of the waning tiie king Ml. Btffaiv 
long the i)rie>ts and prophet* had to grieve ort: 
rival temples to Molodb, Chemosh, Ajbhtaroth, 
forms of ritual not idobbDOB only, bol owl, 
dark, impure. TJiis evil cnma, as ihf- cumpilc 
of 1 K. xi. 1-S records, as the penalty of so- 
other. He gave himself to strange wofnen.** Be 
foun l hini>'ir involved in a fascination which led 
to tile worsiiip of strange gods. The startit^-peiai 
and tl)e goul are given ua. We are left, fram what 
we know otherwise, to fi-n^s" the processi. Sofnc> 
thin,' these was pt'rh.i[is in his very ** largenesi ha 
lie art," SO fsu" in ndviuice of the traditional kno*- 
l-'-.l.;'' uf his njre, risinc; to higher and wider thot^tt 
of ikxi, wliidi pi-edispcj^ed him to it. In rect-g- 
nising what was true in other forms of faith, ir- 
mi^ht lose his horror at what w:is f.ilw. With 
this Uiere may have mingled political mutives, H* 
may have hoped, by a policy of toleration, to coo* 
ciliate iii'iqhliouriMi; prin(.r>, to attitict a hiyer 
tiiitHc. Bui probably aln> thciv vi:i> .motbei' io- 
fluence less commonly taken into account. The 
wide-spread belief of the East in the magic aits ^t" 
Solomon is not, it is believed, without its founds 
tion of truth. (11.) Disasters followed before loo;; 
as the natmal consequence of what was politically 
a blunder us wdl as religiously a sin. The streoL'th 
of the nation mted on its unity, and its unity de- 
pended on its fiuth. Whatever attnuiiaBS tJae sen* 
suous ritual which he introduced may lukre had for 
the great body of the people, the priests and Levites 
roost have lool^ on the rival woi-^ip with catire 
disfiirour. The zeal of the prophetic order was 
now kindled into :u tive opposition (1 K. xi. 2S-^^'.J . 
Tke king in vain tried to check the current that 
was setting strong against him. The old trilial 
jealousies gave sisjius ot renewal vitility. Ephmiai 
was prepared once more to disnute the supremacy *i 
JuAOi, needing special control (1 K. xi. 28). Aal 
with tills weakness within there eame attacks from 
without. The king, prematurely old, must hate 
forawen the rapid breaking up of the great 
nareJiy to which he had .si:c-ct<^i^vl. ''12.) Of the 
inner chances of mind and heart which rau panltd 
with this history Scripture is cotuparatirely sOent 
.'Something iTi.a}' be learnt fiTm tho hook> that bear 
his name, which, whether written by htm or cot. 
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stand in the Canon of the O. T. as representing, I 
with profound, iwpirod inMght the taocfMire phases 
■if his lifi*; ?nmr4irui_' al-o from thc' fact that so 
little rouAio^ out i>r »o much, out oi the ttongs, 
proverbs, trwitiscs of which tho hi:>toriAu speaks 
(IK. iv. 32, o3^. Kxcerj'ia inly .nn- c;iv(*ii fiorn 
the 3000 Proverbs. Of tiiuusund iiaJ live 
Scxip we know nbsoiiitcly nothinj^. The poems of 
the Son of David voay have been like those i>f Hafiz. 
The Scribes who compile*! thf Cunon of the 0. T. ! 
tOKf have acteil wisely, rightly, charitably to his j 
fiirne, in eiLluJin^ them. The books that !<•- | 

main meet us, as has been sAid, as at any latc \ 
repnieating th« three stages of his lifi*. The Song 
of Song4 brings beft)re us the brightncs-H of ]ii5 
youth. Then comes in the Book of Proverbs, the 
stage of ]>i-acticu), prudential thought. TIm poct 
haa become the philosopher, the mystic has passed 
into the monilii^t. But the mm passed through 
both Bti^es without being permanently the better 
for either. They were to bim hot phases of his 
life which he had known and cdiaasted (Eccl. i., 
ii.). And therefore there came, as in th«. Con- 
iessiMU of the Preacher, the great retnbatiou. 
^14.) Hen oar stinrey must oul. We may not 
enter into the tilings within the veil, or auswtT 
either way, the d<mbting queatioo* la there any 
hope? It wotdd not be proHtableto gire leferaiOHi 
to the ]atiistii' ;ui>l other writei-s who have dealt 
with this subjcct.—VlI. Legentb. — (1.) iiouud 
the facts of the hi&tory, m a nacleas, there gathers 
a whole world of f uiti>tic fables, Jewish, Christian, 
Jdahometan, rel'ractious, coloured oud disttorted, ac- 
cotding to the media tlnougb which they pa&s, of a 
t uk^-vul form. l'.y< A v.\ the Targuni of Ei.cl>.si.i.>ti-> 
vre tind strange stories of his dianicter. lie and 
the KaUiia of the Saohedrin sat and drank wine 
together ill Jaljiir. His fkmidi c was fllod with 
coetly trees which the evil spirits brought iiim from 
India. He left behind him spells and charms lo 
cure diseases and fn«t r>ni • \ il spiiits. His wisdom 
enabled him to interpret the speech of bea-sU and 
birds. He knew the aeciti virtues of gems and herbs. 
He was the inventor of Syriao and Ai-Jjian aljiiia- 
bets. (2.) Anibic iioagiuation took a yd wildt:i 
flight. Aflcr a long struj^e with the rebellious 
AffLt'ts and .Tinii-, SIv->non nnnqucrf^d Wwm aiiJ 
tjtet them into the Tu liim iH longcii tliu nia^ii- 
ring which reveadctl to him the p\-<t, tlio present, 
Iind the futnr*'. Bwaus*? he staytd Is: nv(ir'> at 
the houi v( prayer instead of riding oii vvilh 
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bMiemen Ciod gave him the wutda aa a chariot, 

and the birtls flew over him, making a perpetual 
canopy. Tl»e visit of the Queen of Sheba furnished 
some three or four romances. (3.) The fame of 
Soiommi spiead oortliward and eastward to Pei-sia. 
At Shiraz they showed the Mcdci'-Sulciman, or 
tomb of Bath-shoKi, said tint Pei-sej)olis had been 
built by the Jvma at lus oomnumd, and pointed to 
the Takht-i-Suleimann (SoU»mon*« throne; in proof. 
(4.) As might be ex|*. tho l^ends appeared in 
tiaeir coarsest and base»t form in Eurape, loaiog all 
their poetry, the mere appendages of the moat 
detestable of Apocrypha, Books of Magic, a Hygro- 
manteia, a Contradictio Salomouis coodemncd by 
Gdasiofy Ineantationes, ClaTicols, and tiie like. 
One pseuilonynioii^ wurk Iul^ a somewhat highcj 
choracter, the rsalicrium Sakaimkt altogether 
without merit, a mere cento firom the Paauii of 
I)avid, but not otljerwLse oflcnsive.— VIII. Kcw 
Testament, — We pass from this %Tild £imigo of 



Jewish and other fables, to that whicli presents the 
most entire contrast to them. The teachin* of 
the N. T. add* nolliint; to thf matorials fur a lite 
of Solomon, it eu.ible» us to t.'ike tlie trut»t niea- 
su» of it. The teaching of the Son of Man passes 
sentence on all lhat kin':;Iy pomp I'.Matt. vi. 29). 
It was reserved ibr tbti true, tlie lattr ixwi of David, 
to fullil the prophetic yearningK which h.-\d gathei^ 
round th - birth of th»^ earlier. He was the tme 
Shfiluuioh, the jn inco of jM'ace, the true Jedtd-jah, 
the well-bclovwl of the Fatlier. 

Solomon .3 Porch. D'alack.^ 

Solomon's Servants i < "iiiLDiiKN ok). (Kzr. 
ii. 5G, ; Neli. vii. 57, 0(»). The [x-i-sons thus 
named npiMsir iu the lists of the exiles who rotuinovl 
from the Captivity. They occupy all but the lowest 
places in those lists, and their position indicates some 
connexion with the services of the Temple. (1.) 
The name, aa well as the order, implies inferiority 
even to the Ncthinim. (2.) The starting prdnt ot 
their history is to be found probably in 1 K. v. 13, 
14, ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Chr. viii. 7, U. Canaanites were 
reduced by Solomon to the helot sttte, and com- 
pelled to labour in the king's atone^uarricii and 
in bnildtng his palaces and dties. (3.) 1 Ohr. zxii. 
2 throws Sinn*' light on their s])ecinl olTioe. The 
Nethiaim were n{^inted to he hewm of wood 
(Josh. iz. 23), and this was enot^h for the serricea 
of the Tal«rnaclc. I'or the <X)tistrn<:tioa and 
pairs of the Temple another luud of labour was 
required, and the new skres were set to the work 
of h'Aviiig an.l xinaiin'j; storu"! fl K. v. 17, 18), 
Their descendants appear to have formed a distinct 
order, inheriting probably the same fdhctkiiis and 

tlu-sar: ,V:i'l. 

Solomon's Song. [Cam riOLCl.] 

gotomon. WiMMB «r. [Wnoow, Book or.] 

Son Thf- torm "son" is us<il in S<nptnre 
language io imply almost any kind of descent or 
succession, as ben shStUA, ** son of a year," «*.«. » 
year old, ben hc^hrth, " >on of a Iqw," {. e. an 
arrow. The word bar is often found in N. T. ia 
composition, as Bar>timainis. 

Soothsayer. [Divinatiox.] 

So pater. ^<jpiUer tlie m>u oi I'yrrhua of Ikroea 
was one of the comjianions of St. I'aul on his return^ 
fi oin Greece into Asia, as he came bock from hia 
tliitxl missionary journey (Acts sx. 4). 

Sopher'etfau ** The children of Sophereth " were 
a taniily who i"ctumed tuun Babylon with Zerub- 
Uibrl among the desoemiants of Solomon's serviuits 
(Ezr. ii. r>^>; Neh. vii. 57). 

SophosiM. The Prophet Zephaniah (2 Esd.' 
i. 40). 

Soreerar. [Divination.] 

So'rek, the Valley of. A wady in which lay 
the residence of IXdilah (Judg. xvi. 4), It appears 
to have been a Philistine place, and possibly was 
neai'cr Giua than any other of the chief Philistine 
cities, since thither Samson was taken after his cap- 
ture at Dalilah's house. Beyond this there are no 
indications of its position, nor is it mentioned a^^ 
in the Bible. Eu^ebius and Jctcom slate that a 
village named Capharsorech was shown in their day 

00 th« north of £leutheropolis, near the town of 
SnflT (or Sanm), u«. Zonin, the native place of 

Soiip'ater. 1. A general of Judas Maccabaeus, 
who in ooojmiclion with Dositheos defeated Timo- 

theus and took him prisoner, c. B.C. 1tl4 (2 'Maro. 
sii. 19-24). Kinsman or fellow -tribesmau of 
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St. Paul (Horn. xvi. 21). lie is proljablr th« same ' 
|)ei-M>ii as Soi*ATi:ii of Ik'iwa. 

8o»'tiian«8 was) A Jew atCotinth, who was tciitd | 
.■u)(l bontcn in the pi-<esence ot'Gallio (see Actf xriii. 
1 2-1 7). tsnnv have thou*jht tiiat he was a C*Iiri*tian, 
Mid WM inaitrent4.nl thiu by his own GOuntr]n»en, 1 
liMiiuse he wu known im a tpecint friend of Pkni. 
A bettor view is, that .Sostiieiics was one of tlie 
bigotcil Jews ; ami that *• the ot)wd " were Greeiu 
who, taking ndvaiittge of the indiflereoce of Gallio, | 
jiiul ever i-eady to sliow their oont<»mi)t of the Jews, 
turned their indignation ngaiust ;^thenes. in tliis , 
cue he tnntl hnre been the Rueeeasor of Crkpus j 
lAetsxviii. S]. V.in\ wrote tlx'- Kiist Kpistle in ^ 
the Coriuthianji jointly iu his own unme and that : 
•«f a oertatD Socthenei whom he terms ** the brother " I 
fl Cor. i. 1). iviui-- liavi' ho!! fh.U h" was iden- . 
tical with the S<M»tbcncs meutioued in the Acta. Jtj 
tiua be ao, he must have been converted at a later 
j»eriod, and have \'y n at I'j>lH>!iUs mid not at Corinth. ■ 
when I'aul wrote to the CoriuUnniw. The name 
was a common one, and but little atrea con be laid 
«n th - ' I! 'ideiice. 

Boa tratos, a vommaiider of the Syrian gnni&ou 
in the Am at Jeruaalem in the ivign of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes (c. ii.C. 172: 2 M u. . iv. JT. '2%. 

Sota'i. The children of Sotai were .i ihiniiy of 
ttte dcaoendants of Solomon's servants who returned 
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'i.'i ; Noh. vii. 57 \ 
SoQth Ba'moth. One of the phices fut^utntfti 
hj Darid and iii> tKvnd uf outlaws durii\^ the latter 
|Mrt of S-iiil'- lit'i.' ( 1 Srim. "27* . Tlie towns 
mentioned with it i>iiow tiiut l^uuuch must have 
•been on the sontliern confines of the country — tin* 
very border nf ti. ' d> ^^<<rt. It i>> no doubt identical 
vilh lUMATuot' nil:: SOL'Tit. 
8«fW. [Swjm:.] 

Sower, Sowing. Tl:c ojieration of ■sowin:::^ with 
the liaiul IS one of so bimplo a ch-micter, us to nwl 
4ittle descriptioo. The Egyptian (viintings fumisli 
many illustiTttions of the uumJc in which it was coti- 
4»cted. The sower held the ves,sel or basket con- 
taining the seed, in his left hand, while with In-- 
light he scattero^l the see^i broadoast. The draw- 
ing out " of the soetl is notice»I, as the most clmi-nc- 
teristic act ion oi tlie sower, in Vs. cxxvi. 6 (•^. \ • 
** precious") and Am, ix. i:i. In wet soils tlie 
t*ed was trodden in by the leet of animals (Is. sxxii. 
20), The ftowing seni^on ootnmenced iu October and 
continued to the end of February, wlient lieing juit 
in bcfoi-c, and barley after the Ix-ginning of Januan*. 
The Musiiic law prohibited the dowing of mixed 
«ed (Lev. xix. 19 ; DeuU Jtsii, 9). 

Spain. The Hebrews were acquainted with the 
]>ositiou and the mineral wealth of Spain from the 
aime of iwlomony whoee aiiianoe with the Phoe- 
nicians enlarged the circle of their geogiaphioil 
knowledge to a veiy gieat extent, 'i'he local de- 
signation, Tarshish, representing the Iha4e$sa9 of 
the Greeks, pi ofeibly prevailed tmtil the fame of the 
Kmn.iii w.irs in tint rinintry iculiol tlio Kast, 
when it was superseded by it^i closed name. Tlie 
Latin fbrm of this name is n^resented by the 
McnraWo ''f 1 Mac . viii. (wlunc'. how.-vor, M«me 
-copies exhibit the Greek forro^, and tTic Greek by 
the Swarfa of Rom. xv. 24, 28. The jiatksngt^ 
ci'L^d CO;. tain all the Biblic^il noti<>s ofSiiain. The 
mere intention of St. Paul to visit Spain implies 
two Interesting ficts, via. the estabUahment of a 
Christian community in that country, and this by 
Cleans of Ilellenistiu Jews lesidcnt tlwie. The 



early iutioduction of Cbristiimief into that < 
is attested by Ireuneua (1. 3) and Tcrtollan {tH 

Jnd. 7). 

Sparrow (Hcb. Uippir). This Reh. woed ecesn 

upwards of foi1y times in th'.' O. T. In a."I ps*- 
tages excepting two it is rradered by A. V. imbs* 
ferently ••WM** or wibwl.** In Pa. Ixxair. 5. 

and P*. cii. 7, -\. V. i-endcn; it "shutow." Tv: 
Greek Srpovd/or ("sparrow,"' A, V.) oociu» tmee 
in N. T.. Bfatt. x. !fO, Luke xii. 6, 7, where lW 

Vulg. hi\s paxscrcs. TJf f-ri \ fnin a rr<"t 
iug to '* diirp" or " twitter," .-xpptars to Ur a pae- 
itetic repivsentatioa of tbe call'note of nuf |«Mane 
bii-d. It was re^' rvoJ for later r.atui-aIiN~ts to i'-^ 
criminate the immein>c variety of the smaller bud* 
of the pnssedne order. Rxcvpting in tbe casa sf 
thr- thnj>hcs .ind tli.-" l.\r->.s, 5li ' n.itm-nl hijtoTy -A 
Ariatotle scarcely c^mprelieiids a lou^^er catakgoe 
than that of Mokm. Yet in few parts of the worU 
nrc the species of j>a«J«'rir.«» h'n•■^^^ nioiv iiurDemc> c 
more abundant than in Palestine. A very ctmoiT 
surrey has supplied a list of above 100 dififvot 
sjKvies of this order. Althoupli th*? d mnrioo ?pa.- 
row of Knghiml (/"a&scr domaticus, L. , do« sA 
occur in the Holy Land, itjs place is aboadaatSv 
siijiplieil ]<\ two vi i v i l<-< ly allied .S)Mtbei"n .-f'M-irt 
(i'<fsst*r *a/M;iiW</, Vieall., auJ Passer cifal^/*ii^ 
Tern.). Our Kn^^i-Ji Tree Sparrow {Pamer awa* 
?i?!''.<t, L.) is also vft V romnion, and m.iy »e«j h 
luunbers on 2kloinit Olivet, «nJ also nU)Ut the is»m>d 
cni'locure of the nvis<|ue ot Omar. Ttiis is p^-Hurps 
the etrtrt -^^j»v!i"s n-fi i uil to ;i; Iv wlr. i'.^t 
of our cuuiiuyner small binU aie Joiiud ui Pjilo*t;i.*. 
The starling, challinch, creenlinch, linnet, gol-iba-A 
t'nsTi-I) ititin-', iiijiit-s, Mai kbird, song-thru*h, a^J 
the various »j>eiie5 of wagtail .ibound. The wa*i- 
lark {Akiiidii ati'Orea, L.j, crested lark ((rofarifi 
rrUt'dit. r>o:r. , CVilaudra ]a.i'k {Melanocor'ijyiit n»> 
/ajij/u, I'^^i.j, sho>l-lo»'d lark {C^tlandreliii Artto'iV' 
dactifl'iy Kanp.), Is ib- l luk ' Ala>ti.Lt datrS, 
Licht.), and vaiious other des. rt >)>.H:ies, whicJ. k? 
Muired in great numbers for liie markets, are 6r 
itioi e numerous on tlte southern plains than tlie sky- 
lark in England. In the olive-yanlis and .-im^^^ 
tlie brushwood of the liill.*, the Ortolan bui;t;r^ 
{Kinf>erizn hortulana, ]..), and espet-ially Crrtiii.- 
maer's bunting ' Einberiza oicsii., C'rets.), Like Xr^ 
place of our common yellow-hammer, an excla'^ir^lT 
uortliern qiecies. Aa roost di r>tir w.^rblers {S^ 
viodae) are summer migrants, and have a wide 
eastern mige, it was to bo e%pectcd that they shooli 
occur ID Syria ; and .nccoj-dingly upwaixl* of t» eatr 
of those on the liritish list have been noted xhcvt, 
including the robin, retlstart, whitethroat, hbickaij*. 
nightuignle, willow-wren, Dailfo>-d warbler, whiu- 
clwtt and stonechat. Besides thcee, tbe Fskitiw 
lists contain Iburteen others, more aouthera species, 
of which the most interesting are perhaps the littl? 
fantAil {Ci.<tioota tchocnicoia. Bp,), the otglam 
{Vnmtca orphaea Boie.),andt)ieSwdijiian waiUer 
i Sylvia melutnoccphaf'i, I.ith.). The chats 
cUae)f represented iu Britaia by the wbestear, 
whindiat, and stoneduit, are veiy numcroDs in tbe 
H)uthi m i>,ut,-i of thi- toutitry. At lca5t nine spe- 
cies have been observed. Yet they are nift iwv§- 
iitoed amonfif tbe Bedouin fnhaUfants by any naaie 
to distiu'^uisli tlieni from th-' larks. The p*<k 
span-ow {J'ctronia stuUot Stiickl.) is a coaaooa 
bird in the barer portions of Palestina^ eacbewinf 
wo-vds, nn l c^'neraH^' tf be seen perched :i\<yr.e or 
the top of a rock or on any large i4one. From tiii» 
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kiibfl it lUM hetn oonjectuiM to tiie bin! idlu>le<i 
to in Ps. ciu 7, as ** the spArrow thai sitteth alooe 
upon the honmCop;'* Ime m the rode sparrow, 
though found among ruins, never resort* to inhal)- 
itcd buildings, il seems more probable that the 
Urd to which the psalmvt •Uodea i» tlwUnt Chniih 
{Petroco$tlfphua q/aHtm, Boie.). It b a wlitary 




bfrd, csdicwing the sodetj of its own xpecies, and 

rarely moic tlmu a pnir are seen together. Amonj: 
the most coiispicuoos of the small birds of Palestine 
an flM ihrlktt (tmff), of whldi Urn red-lwcfcod 
^riln(Xani'i' fcJlui-vi, ]..] is n familiar example 
In tho MUth ot ln^igland, but there represented by at 
Icaxt fire species, all abandantly and generally dis- 
tributeil, viz.. fJnncoctonus ritfus, Bp., the wood- 
chat shrike, LaniuM meridionaiis, L. ; X. nunor, L. ; 
Z. jMnoMifeit, Ten.; tad Triephomm auMatuBf 
<ir. There are but tvro allusions to the singing of 
iMrds in the Scriptures, likrcles. xii. 4 MidPk. cir. 12. 
M the pNlmist b liert speaking of the iMee of 
streams and rivers, he probably hail in his mind 
the bttlbul of the country, or Paleiitine nightingale 
(/mm xofMopjfgiiUi Heropr.), a bird not very far 
removed from the thrush tntx", nnd a cl'>so!y a!lie<l 
species of whidi is the true bulbul of l'ei>ia and 
Iwfia. Small birds were thmfine probably as ordin- 
ary an article of ronsunriptlon amon;.: the Israelites 
as tbey stall are in the marketi both ot the Continent 
nod of the East (Lulce xii. 6 ; Matt. x. 29). There 
are four or five simple methods of fowling pi-n< - 
tised at this day in Palestine which are probably 
identical with thoeo alluded to in the O. T. The 
simplest, but by no means the least successful, among 
the dexterous lietlouins, is fowling with the throw- 
titick. The only weapon used is a short stick, about 
IH inches long and half an inch in diameter. When 
the game has been discovered, which is generally 
the red-legged great pnrtridge {Caccabis siixatilis, 
Mey.), the desert putridge {Ammoperdix Jitjfi, 
Gr.), or the little bastard {Otia tetrax, L.%the 
stick IK hurled with a revolving motion so as to 
strike the legs of the bird as it runs, or sometimes 
at a rather higher deration, so tiiat when the 
victim, akrmed by tlie approach of the weapon, 
bcgina to naef its wings are struck and it is slightly 
(KmbM. The fleet pji^ueia mnmi eome up, and, 
using their buHMOMiyas a Mct of iict| catdi and at 
Con. D. B. 
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once cut the thitwt of the game. A more scientific 
method of fowling is that alluded to in £cdas. xi. 
30, bj the uae or deooy-bird*. Whether iUcoary 
was ever employed as a mode of fowlin? or not 
is by no means so clear. At the present day it 
la pnetiaed with niuh can and ritiU bj the 
Aitib inhabitanti of Syria, tiMogfr not la Jodaea 
proper. 

Sparta (1 Mace xir. 16; 8 Maee. r. 9 : A. V. 

Lacedaemonians In the history of the "Mac- 
cabces mention is made of a remaikable correspunU- 
enoe between the Jews and the Spartans, which lias 
lieen the siibje<'t of miicli di'^cussion. The alleged 
facts are brietiy these. When Jonathan endeavoured 
to strengthen his government by fbraign alliances 
(c. D.C. 144), he ^ent to S|>arta to lenew a fi it ii>l!y 
iutel'oour^e which ha«i been begun at an eni liei t.ine 
between Areas and Onias, on the ground of their 
common de:!>cent from Abntham (1 Mace. xii. .')-'23;. 
The embassy was favourably received, and alter the 
death of Jonathan '*the friend»hip and leigue" 
was renewed with Simon (1 Mace. xiv. 16-23). 
Several questions arise out of these stateroenbi as to 

(1) the people described under the name Spirtan^t, 

(2) the relationship of the Jews and S|xu-taus, (3) 
the historic character of the events, and (4) the 
persons refeired to under the names Onias and 
Arena, 1. The whole oontezt of the puMfi, aa 
wall aa the iDdepeodMit re ft ten o e to the eeaneiion 
of the " Licedaeinonians " and Jews in 2 Maoc. r, 
9, seem to prove clearly that the reference ia to the 
Spartms, properly so calleJ. 2. The actoal rela- 
tionship of the Jews and Spartans (2 Mat*c. v. 9) is 
an ethnological error, which it is difficult to Uaoe 
to ite origin. It is poaaible that the Jews regarded 
the Spartans as the representatives of the IVias^i, 
the auppoeed descendants of Pelcg the son of libber. 
It b eertalB, finm an independent passage, that a 
Jewish colony existed at Sparta at an early time 
(1 3]acc. IV. 2'S). 3. The inoorjrectneas of the 
opinion «a whidi the intereoorae wae baaed b ob- 
viously no objection to the fu t of thf iiitt n o tssc 
itaelf. But it is urged that the lelleiii said to have 
been exchanged are erideotly not genuine^ ainoethey 
betray tJieir fictitious origin negatively by the absence 
of cbaiacteristic forms of expression, and positively 
by actual inaocoracies. To thb it mqr be nplied 
that the Spartan b tt. is (1 Mace. xii. 20-23; xiv. 
20-2o) are extremely brief, and exist only in a 
translation of a translation, so that it is uni^eason- 
able to expect that any Dtiric infuliarities shonM 
have been preserved. On the t)tlier hand the ab- 
sence of the name of the second king of Sparta in 
the fii-st letter (I Mace. xii. 20), and of both kings 
ui the second (I Mace. xiv. 20), is probably to be 
explained the political circuni>tan(xrs under which 
the letters were written. 4. The ditllculty of fix- 
ing the date of the first correspondence is increase*! 
by the recurrence of the namee involved. Two 
kings bore tiie names Areus, one of whom leignwl 
B.C. 309-265, and the other, his grandson, died 
B.C. 257, being only eight years old. The same 
name was also borne by an adventurer, who occnpied 
a prominent position at Sparta, c. B.C. 184. In* 
Judaea, again, three high priests bore the name 
Onias, the first of whom held otfioe bjO, 330*309 
(or SOO) ; the acoond B.C. 240-226 ; aad the third, 
c. n.c. 198*171. Josephns is probably unreci in' 
fixing the event in the time of Onias 111. 

Spear. [Arms.] 

Tm word thni rendered in the 
3 U 
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SPICE, SPICES 



A.y. of Acts ixiii. '2."» 14 of very i-are occurrenw. 
and its meaning is extremely obscure. Two hundred 
St^ioKaffoi fonned jiart of tlie «cort which accom- 
puiied St. Paul in the nijjht-march from Jerusalem 
to Caesarca. They are clearly distinguished both 
from the hettvy-aiTOed legionaries, who only went 
as for as Anti^tatris, and from the cavalry, who con- 
tinued the journey to Cacaarea. As nothing is said 
erf the return of tiie St^toXipot to Jerusalem af\er 
tljcir arri%'al at Auti[KitriK, we may infer that they 
oocompiuiied the cavalry to Caesarea, and this 
fcUengthcns the supposition that they were in-e- 
gular light-nrmed troops, so lightly armed, indeed, 
ait to be able to keep pace ou the march with 
mounted soldiers. 

8pic«, Spioet. Under this head it will be de- 
sirable to notice the following Hebrew words, b&ntm, 
nicith, and f<immim. 1. Ddsam, be:iciii, ovbisfm. 




The first-named forni of the Hebrew term, which 
occurs only in Gmt. v. 1, "I have gathered my 
myrrh with my spice," points apparently to some 
detinite substance. In the other places, with the 
exception perhaps of Cant, i. 13, vi. '2, the woitls 
refer more generally to sweet aromatic odours, the 
principal of which was that of the balsam, or balm 
ofGilead; the tree which yields this substance is 
now gencmlly admitted to U> the Amyris (lialsivtio- 
dcndron) opottalsamum ; though it is probable that 
other species o( Amyridaceae are included under the 
terms. The identity of the Hebrew n.'une with the 
Arabic Sasfiam or Balasdn, leaves no reason to 
doubt tJiat the substances are identical. The foiin 
Besem or Bdsem, which is of frequent occurrence 
in the O. T., may well be represented by the general 
terra of" spic*^" or '* sweet odour*," in accordance 
with the renderings of the LXX. and Vulg. The 
balm of Gilead tree grows in some parts of Arabia 
and Africa, and is seldom more than fifteen feet 



SPIKENARD 

high, with sti-aggling branches and scanty foUae^. 
The liakam is chieHy obtained from incisitias in ibe 
bark, but tlie substance is procured also from the 
giwn and ripe berries. 2. Sicoth (Gen. xxrrii. 
2b \ xliii. 11). The roost probable expUnatic^o is 
that which refers the word to the Arabic naka'at, 
I. e. '* the gum obtaineil from the Tmgaca&th " 
{Astragalus). The gum is a natural exudatioo 1t«d 
the trunk and branches of the plant. It is uacer- 
tain whether the word n&'-Hh in 2 K. xx. 1 3 ; Is. 
xxxix. 2, denotes spice of any kind. The A. V. 
reads in the text *' tlie house of his pmioiu thinj^v' 
the margin gives ** spicery." 3. S^,mnim. A 
eial tenn to denote those aroniatic subc4aaoe> 
which were used in the pre]nration of the anoictic^ 
oil, the incense offerings, &c. The spices mentiooai 
as being used by Nicodemus for the prcparatiao 6t 
our Lord's body (John xix. 39, 4o) are *• mjni 
and aloes," by which latter word must be oikIo^ 
stood, not the aloes of medicine {Aloe)^ bat tke 
highly-scented wood of the Aquilarin agallochmn. 

Spider. The repicssentative In the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words 'accdbUh and sfmdtiiUh. 1. *Ac<m- 
bUh occurs in .Tob viii. 14, .ind in Is. lix. 5. Thar 
is no doubt of the correctners of our traDslatke 
in rendering this word "spider." 2. Sfm^mtSM, 
wrongly translated by the A. V. K]iider " in Prcr. 
XXX. 28, the only {nssage where the word is (oaai, 
has reference, it is probable, to some kind of liard. 
The lizard indicated is evidently some spedes d 
Gecko, some notice of which genus of axitm;Ji is 
given under the aiiicle LlZA&D. 

Bpilienard (Hcb. nerd). Of this substance mo- 
tion is made twice in the 0. T., viz. in C-«it. i. 12, 
iv. 13, 14. The ointment with which our Lor^ 
was anointed as He eat at meat in Simon's house at 
Bethany consisted of this precious substance, the 
costliness of which may be inferred from the iodjj- 
nant surprise manifested by some of the witnes««« d 
the transaction (see Mark xiv. 3-5 ; John lii. 3, 5- 
There is no doubt that sunbul is by Arabinn aathort 
used as the representative of the Greek n'lrdot, as Sir 
Wra. Jones has shown. I>r. Koyle having asc«rtxuxd 
that the jatamansce, one of the Hindu synoayrns 
for the sunbul, was annually brought fix*m tae 
mountaias overhanging the Ganges and Ji 
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rivere down to th« jilnin'--, ji'-.n nivstnl somo nf t]u■^<• 
imh rood tad planted th«m ia the botanic ^xlens 
at SaharmifKiR. This plant, which has hem called 
Xai Josf^trh'.'s jatmn imt Ly Do Crvmlollr, is r-vid- 
entlj the kind of nanloa described by Dioscorides 
(L 6) under the name of yeeyyiris, i *. "the 
Gar 1 uxl.** 

fipuming. The noticei of cpinniiK in the Bible 
«• confined to Ex. nsr. 2S, 26 ; Hatt. yi. 2H ; 
and Prov. xxxi. 19. The latter pns^;l2o itnjili> s 
(according to the A, V.) the uae of the same in^ti-u- 
ments wmeb haro hecn in Togne ibr hand-aplnniDf 
down to the present f^iv, viz. tli- di.'.tafT and 
spindle. The distaff, however, appeais to have been 
dupenaed with, and tiie term m rendered meant the 
spindle itself, whil*' that rendered "spindle" rcprc-s- 
cnts the tchirl of lite spindle, a button of drculor 
xim which was affixed to it^ nnd gave steadiness to 
its cirenlar mofidii. The '* whiil " of tlie Syiim 
women was made of amber in the time of Plii<y. 
The spindle was held perpendicuhirly in the one 
hand, while the other wfts employed in dmwing out 
the tiir@ad. 

Sponge is mentioned only in the N. T. (Ifatt. 

XXV ii. 4S ; Mark xv. n6 ; John xix. 29\ The com- 
iDcrcual value of tiie i»pouge was know ii from vmy 
aarly times ; and although there appears to be no 
Tioticf of it in the O. T., yet it is probable that it 
was iiso<i by the ancient Hebrews, who could readily 
ha\ I t. lined it good from the Meditemuienn. 

Stach'yi. A Christian at Rome, 5;il;tted by St. 
Paul in tlie KpisUe to the Kouians ^svi. 9). 

SpooM. [Marriage.] 

Staete 'Heb. ndtdf], the name of one of the 
sweet spices which composed the holy incense (see 
Kx. XXX. 34). The Heb. word occurs onoe again 
fJoh xxxvi. 27). For the various opinions as to 
what substance is intended by ndt6f, see Celsius 
(Ilierob. i. 529). RosenmflUer identifies the ndid/ 
with the gum of the storax tree(^Q^ra» ^^^emak), 
but all that is positively known ja thftt tt rigHifitt 
«n odoroiLs distillation from soiiM|iiliBL 

StAidarda. [£NsioNS.j 

Star of the Wiw Sin. Until the hud ftw 
years the intcr]in'lati<)ii of St. Matt. ii. 1-12, by 
thaologia&s in genera], coincidad in the main with 
that wldeh wtrald be giren to tt by any pefani of 
ordinary intelligence who r«id the account with due 
attention. Some aupematond light resembling a 
alar had np^tearal in some country (posaibiy Persia) 
far to t'l-: T i t of Jenisaleui, to men who were 
versed in the study of celestial phenomena, convey- 
ing to dwtr mtaida a suMfnatonil impalie to repair 
to Jemsalem, where tney would find n n-^^v-* . ; n 
idne. It supposed them to b« followers, and po^ 
alb^priciti, of the Zend rdi^oa, whanby ihcy www 
led to expect a Rcdi?emer in thejiersonof the Jewish 
iafiint. On arriving at Jeruiial^, after diligent 
inquiry aod oooaiiltation with the priests and learned 
men who could naturally best inform them, they 
are directed to proceed to Ikthldiem. The i»tar 
which tfaay had !^een in the East re-appcared to 
them and priced It 1 them, \intil it took np its station 
ever the place what: Lite young child was. The 
whole aoallar, that is, was supernatural. Latterly, 
however, a very different opinion has gmdurtUr Vr^ 
come prevalent upon the .subject. The star has 
been disphired from the category of the supematnral, 
^md has l««;n referred to the ordinary astronomical 
phenomenon of a coi^unction of the planets Jupiter 
aadSettini. The id* originated wHh Kepler, In 



lae month of May, n.r. 7. a conjunction of the 
jtkuets Jupit«r and tntturn occurred, not far fmn 
the first print of Aries, the planets i-ising in Chaldaea 
a!>ont r.J hours b»?rore the sun. It is said that on 
astrological grounds such a conjunction oould not 
ftil to excite the attcntioa of men lilte the Magi. 
•Supposing them to have set out at the end of May 
u.c. 7 upon a journey ibr which the cii-cumstancai 
wflt be aeen to reqnfae at kaet seven months, the 
phinets were oViservo<l to separate.' slowlv until tlie 
end of July, when their motions becoming retro- 
grade, they again cane Into oonjnnctiett by the end 
of September. At that time thcie ( an bo no doubt 
Jupiter would present to astronomers, especially 
in ao deer an atatospbere, a magnificent spectacle. 
It was then at it.'^ most biililant aiifiarition, for it 
was at its iimitfst approach both to the sun and to 
the earth. Not far from it would be eccn ittdnller 
nnd much less consjjicunns companion Saturn. Thto 
glorious spectacle coDtmucd almost unaltered flnr 
several dayi^ when the plane t<; again slowly aeper- 
ated, then came to a halt, when, hv re-a'stiraing 
a direct motion, Jupiter again approadied to a con- 
junction for the wri time with Saturn, just as the 
Maiji may be supposed to have entcre«l the Holy 
City. Aud, to complete the fascination of the tale, 
about an hour and a half afUr sunset, the two 
planets miglit be sfen from .Tenis:il.'m, hantrini^ as 
it ivere iu the meridian, ua>i sui.pcmit.'d over Beth- 
lehem in the distance. These celestial phenomena 
thus described are, it will be seen. THnood the i"each 
of question, and at the lii>t impn's>iou they assuredly 
apjiear to fulfil the conditions of the Star of the 
Magi. The fu-st circumstance which created a sns- 
picioo to the contrary, aixwe from an exaggeration, 
unaccountable for any man having a claim to be 
ranked among astronomers, on the part of Dr. Ideler 
himself, who dcsciibed the two planets as wearing 
the appejirance of one bright but diffused light to 
persons hamg \B9ak «yt$. Mot only is this imper- 
fect eyesight inffieted upon Hw Magi, but it is quite 
ccilain that, had thfv pos.sossed any remains of eye- 
sight at all, they could not have failed to aee, not a 
single star, but two planets, at the very csonsideraUe 
distance of double the moon's ajii^arent diameter, 
tutaggerations of this description induced the writer 
of tmt artkle to trndcrtake tiie rwj fbraddahle 
labour of calculating afresh an ephemo-is of the 
planets Jupiter and Satonitand of the sun, from 
May to December b.o. 7. The residt wna to con- 
t'lmi the fact of theiv being throe conjunctions during 
the above period, though somewhat to modify the 
dates assigned to them by Dr. Idder. (a) It ie 
inconceivable that solely on the ground of a.strolo- 
gical reasons men would be indoMd to undertake a 
seven months^ journey. And aetotiiewidely-^ipreiid 
and prevalent expectation of some powerful per- 
sonage about to show himself in the East, the fact 
of ite eiictesce depends on the testinMiny of TlMitns, 
.Suetonius, and Joiephtis. But it oucht to be very 
carefully observed that all these writers speak of 
this expectation aa applyio|f to Vcspadaa, in AJ>* 
69, which dat« was s#»vcnty-hive yean!, or two gener- 
ations aiW the oonj unction in question ! (6) On 
Dec. 4, B.C. 7, the sun set at Jcnnalem at 5 p.m. 
Supposing the Magi to have then commenced their 
journey to Bethlehem, they would first see Jupiter 
and his doll and somewhat distant companion 1^ 
hour distant fnm the meiidion. in a S.E. direction, 

iand decidedly to the East of Bethlehem. I^y the 
lime thcj one to Bacbd'a tenb the planets would 

3 Jl 2 
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be dito South of tliom. on ih<^ rrin-'hWAn, aad nr. 
longer orer the bill ol BeUilebem. The road thea 
tak« m tvn to the cMt, and MoaidB tho hill near 
to its wr^tern pxtreraily ; the planets therefore 
woald DOW be on their nght haiids, and n little 
MUmI thm: the "star," UMrefort, ccHcd alto- 
gether to go " Itt'foi e ihem ns .1 piidc. ArrirM 
OQ the hill and in the vilkge, it became pbjTsicaily 
inpcMlUa for tibe star to stand over aoy boiue 
whntpver clo^o to ihrm, se«'uit; IIkiI it wa'? now 
visible far away Lt'yond the hill to the \v«t, aad 
far off in the benTent at an altitude of 57^. As 
they ivlvaiK'ed, the star would of newsiity r^^ced-', 
and uadfi" no ciicumst-vncvs could it he said to 
stand *' over " any house, unless ai Uie distance of 
miles from tho pi.i<>r where tli.*y were. Thus the 
beautiful phaata»ui of Kepler aiKl Ideler, which baa 
fascinated so many writera, vaaidiM belimtht mor* 
perfect daylight of investigation. 

ttater (a. V. "a piece of money;" margin, 
*'atstcr"). 1. The term stater is held to signify 
a coin of a certain w«ght, but perhaps means a 
standard coliu The gold statera were didriKhms of 
the later Phoenician and tiie Attic talents, which, in 
this denomination, differ ooly by about four grains 
troy. Of the former talent were the Sarie atafers 
or Darics; of U>e latter, the stater of Athens. The 
dectnuB itaten were coined by the Greek towns 
on the WMt eoael of Am Minor. Hiey aie of gold 
and silver niixe<l, in the pioportion of three parts 
of gold to one of silver. Thus lar the stater is 
always a dldndmi. Id ^v«r» however, the term 
is applied to the tetnidr.ichra of Athens, which w;is 
of the weight of two gold statera of the same 
There can therefore be no donht that 
the name stater was appIlo<l to the ht^mdn I 1, no- 
mination of both metals, and does not poaitively 
imply either a didnchm or * tetmdnwhro. 2. In 
tlie N. T. the stater is once mentione<1, in llie nar- 
rative of tbe miracle of the sacred thbutc-rooney 
(Matt. zvu. 24>27). Hie stater most here mean 
a ailver tetmdrachm ; and the only tetradrnchms 
then current in Falebtine were of the i>nme weight 
as the Hebrew shekel. And it la observable, in con- 
firmation of the minute nrctirnrr of the E%-ant;c1ist, 
that :vt thi& peiiod tlie stiver currency in Ptilesitine 
consisteti of Gi-eek imperial tetradracbms, or staters, 
and Roman denarii of a qti.irt^r their Talna, di- 
djachms having fallen into disuse. 

Steel. In all cases where the word " steel " 
occurs in the A. V. the true rendering of the Hebrew 
is ** copper." Wlicther the ancient Hebrews weie 
acquainted with steel b not perfectly certain. It 
has been inferred from a passage in Jeremiah (xv. 
12), that the ** iron from the north " there spoken 
of denoted a superior kind of metal, hardened in an 
nnnsoal manner, like tiie steel obtained fi-om the 
Chalyhesof the Fontne, the ironsmiths of the an- 
cient world. The hardening of iron for cutting 
iitftruments was prsctieed in PoDtos, Lydia, and 
Laoonla. Joctin mcntiant two rlrers in Spain, the 
Bilbilis and Chalyl):*, the water of which was used 
for hardening iroo (comp. Plin. xuiv. 41 ). There 
howerv, a word in Hebrew, pMih, which 
occurs only in Nah. ii. 3 [4"I, and is there rendered 
" torches," but which most probably denotes steel 
or hardened iron, and refers to the ftuiring scythes 
of the Assyrian chariots. Steel appeai-s to have 
been known to the Egyptians. The steel weapons 
in the tomb of Rameses III., mjt WIllduoD, are 
IMUDted Utte, the bronxe red. 



STEPHEN 

Steph'anaa. A Christian convert r,f Carictb 
whose household Haul baptised as the first (hnts sf 
Achaia" (1 Cor. i. 16, svi. 15). 

Stephen, the Fii-st Martyr. He was tbe dbirf 
of the beven (commonly called DEAOOSa) appointed 
to rectify the complaints in tbe early draidi ef 
.lemsalem, ni.ide hy the Hel!"!.; ♦ic n^^ninst the He- 
brew Christians. His Gre«k oatiie iitdicata his 
own HdlodBtk origin. His importance b staaifal 
on the nan-ntire by a reiteration of enij>hatic alnrast 
superlative phiase*: "full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost" (Actsvi. 5); ''full of giiuc and j^^wer" 
fib. 8); itresistible spirit and wisdom" (ib. 
10) ; full of the Holy Ghost" (vii. 55> Of b* 
ministrations amongst the poor we hear r*t*^f 
But he soi^ms to luve l^en ;ui instance, such a? r 
not uucommou iii history, of a new energy dt ivfii 
(mm m new sphere. He shot far ahead of hss at 
companions, and far a1)ove his particular rir«. 
First, he arrests attention by the "gneat woaden 
and miracles that he did." Then Begins a aeries 
of disputations with the Hellenistic Jews of North 
Africa, Alexandria, and Asia Minor, his compooiocs 
in race and birthplace. The subject of these di*> 
putations is not esiM-essly roentiooed; but, fnm 
what follows, it is evident that he struck into a 
new vein of teaching, which eventually caused b» 
martyrdom. Down to this time the Af«;rtles mi 
the early Christian c o m m n ni ty had dnnz *ti thar 
worsihip, not merely to the Holv T^ind an<l the Hdr 
City, but to the Uoly Place of the TemfJe. Th^ 
loeal worship, with the Jewteh coftoma bdonpa* 
to it, lie now denounced. .So we must iiif^fr h aj 
the accuKitions brought against him, cenlimMd m 
they are by the tenor of his defence. The actnd 
words of the charge may Viivc Vr- n fah-f, a- rb? 
sinister and malignant inteutiou which they ascnbei 
to Mm waa ondonbledly felee. He waa afreeled at 
the instigation of the H I! ;i ;?tic .Tews, and hroo^t 
before tiie isauh^rin. Wliea the charge was tbna- 
ally lodged against him* Ma oooBtCfMUiea UadM 
(vi. 15). For a moment, the account sc-err;* t 
imply, the judges of the Sanhedrin w^ere awed st 
his presence. Then the high-priest that prmilBl 
ap{>eale<l to him to know his owr 'j-ntiments on tie 
accusations brought against him, I'o this Stephen 
replied in a speech which has every appenraoce of 
Imng faithfully reported. Th" tVamework in whkr 
his defence is cast is a summary of the histo.-y of 
the Jewish Church. In the facta which he sdects. 
from this histoPt", hr i-i n^iidf^l by two principlt- — 
at tii'st moro or lesc* latent, but gradually becoDioi^ 
more and more apparcBt a» ha proceeds. The hrit 
is the endeavour to prove that, even in the piTvin-;* 
Jewish history, the presence ;ujd lavour of God had 
not been contined to the Holy Land or the Temple 
of Jerusalem. This he illustrates with a copioas- 
ness of detail which makes his speech a summary 
almost as much of aacred geography as of sacwi 
history. The second principle of selection is Imud 
on the attempt to show that there was a t e ndeacy 
from the earliest times towards the same nngratefiU 
and narrow ^rit that had appealed in ^bia ian 
stage of their polHieal etfatCBee. Both «f these se- 
lections are worlcfi out on what may almost be 
called critical priaciplca. It would se«m that, just 
at the doee of his argmnent, Stephen mw a cmmge 
in the asj^ect of his judges, a-! if lur the fii^t tin;-' 
tliey bad caught tbe drift of bis meaning. He broke 
off from Ida calm addMa, and tmved rnddnlr 
upon them in an impanifloed w tt ac fc' whidi akov^ 
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that be uw what was ia Ktoi^e I'or hinu As he 
spok« th«7 diowcd by their faces that their hmU 
'* w/'^ '-fiiiT -i.iwn iisunJer." ami ther kept gnash- 
ing Iheir Sit teeth agaioikt him; but still, thought 
with dia}cult3r, restnuaing themselveg. He, in this 
Jvt crisis of his fate, turned his foce upwnnls t<> tin' 
u|ien skj, aud as he gaxed the vault of heaven 
muiwl to him to part MUixler ; and the Diritie 
Olaiy tpfteate*! throu;;h the reuJing of the oaitlily 
v«i)— -Che Divine Presence, se.if'Al ou a lliioue, auJ 
on the right hAixl tlie human lorm ot" "Jesus." 
Stephen spoke if to him.vlf, describiDg the glo- 
lious vision ; aiul, iu so doiog, nlone of all the 
speakers and writen in the N. T.» cxoept only 
Christ Him»elf, uses the eJipi«!Mve phrase, the 
!>on of Man." As his judges heai'd the wordb, they 
could fear no longer. They broke into a loud yell ; 
they clapped their hands to their ears ; thej flew as 
with one impulse upon him, and diagged him out 
of the city to the place of execution. Those were 
to take the lend in this wild and terrible net who 
had taken upon themselres the responsibility of 
denouncing him (Deot. xvii. 7 ; comp. John vm. 7 
la thi« tnetanoe, they were the witoesset who Iwl 
nfierted <r nifMvported the weirds of Stephen. 
Tjiiey. aaunling to the custom, for the sake of 
fiMtiity in their dreadful task, stripped themselves, 
M is the Eastern practiee on emnmeDdng any vio- 
leiit exertion ; and one of the prominent lemi rs :i I 
the transaction was deputed by custom to stguif^ 
hia aweDt to iJie act by taking the dothaa into hu 
custody, and standing over them whils^t the bloody 
wwk went on. The person who officiated on this 
oocaaioa was a young man fnm Tanna— eoe pro- 
bably of the Cilidan Hellenists who had disputed 
with Stephen. Uis name, as the oaiTative Mgni- 
6caotlT adda, waa Saul. Kmything waa now 
|-eady for the execution. It was outside the ijates 
of Jerusalem. The earlier tradition tized it at 
wrhat ia now called the Damaaeua f;ate. The later, 
which is the present tnidition, fixol it at what is 
hence called St. Stephen's pte. As tlie tint volley 
«f rtooes bttrtt upon him, ne called upon the Master 
whose human fonn he had just soon iu the heavens, 
and repented almost the words witii which lie 
himadf had given np His life on the cross, " O Lord 
Jfisus. receive my spirit." Another crash of stones 
brouglit him on his kneu. Uue loud piercing cry 
ttawering to the load shriek or yell with which his 
<»iieniies had flown npon him — escajKnl his ilying 
1 ]>->. Again clinging tu the (>piriL of hi» Meter's 
wonb, he cried " Lord, lay not this sin to their 
< !mp.,'e,'* and instantly sank npon the ground, and, 
iu Uit" touching Luiguagc of the narrator, who then 
uses for the first time the word, afterwards applied to 
the departure of all Christians, but here the more 
remarkable iVom the Uoody scenes in tlie midst of 
which the death took pbce — '*/eU atlefp." His 
mangled body waa boned bj the class of Hellenists 
tind proselytes to whidi he belonged. The impoit- 
;\uce of Stephen's career may be briefly summed np 
under three heads: — I. Ue was the tirst great 
Christian eoderiastfc, ** the Arduleacon," as be is 
ralli-d in the l:}asteni Church. — IL He is the tirst 
tHortyr — tlte proto-martyr. To him the name 
martyr" is firnt applied (Acta nii. 20).— HI. He 
is the forerunner of St. Paul. He was tJie anticip- 
ator, &s had be lived, he would imve been the 
propngntor, of the new phase of Christianity, of 
wfiirh .^t. P.iid U-cnnie the main support. 
Stocki. The teim "stocks" ie aj^Ued in the 



A. V. to two different articles, one of which (Heb. 
mahf^^ceth) answan rather to our pilloiy; whilo 
the other (sMf^) answoi-s to our "stocks," the foet 
I alone being couliuud in it. The prophet Jeremiah 
was oanfined in the firrt aort (Jar. zz. 2), whicli 
appeal's to have U-en a common mode of punish- 
ment in hi^ day (Jer. xxii. j, ha Uie pt iMJUti con- 
tained a chamber for the special purpose, termed 
"the house of the pilloiy" (2 Thr. xvi. 10; A. V. 

priMju-lioUsfe"^. The stocks [sudj are noticed in 
Job xiii. 27, zxziii. 11, and Acts zvi. 24. Tlia term 
used in Prov. vii. 22 (A. V. **stooks") mOK pnK 
perly means a fetter. 

Std£t. The Stoics and Epicui-eans, who are 
mentioned together in Acts xvii. 18, represent the 
two opposite schools of practital pliilosophy which 
Kurviv^ the fall of higher speculation in Gieeoe. 
The Stoic school was tbundsd by Zeno of Citium 
(c. B.C. 280), and derived its oatne from the pointed 
"poi tico" f ffTod) in which he taught. Zoio was 
followed by Cleanthea (c A.C. 26o£ Qeantbea hj 
Chrysippus (c. D.O. 240), who waa regarded as the 
intellectual foundt-r of the Stoic system. Stoicism 
5ooti tbund an eutnuice at Kome, and under the 
Empire atoieten was not nnnattmilly eonneeted 
with republican virtue. The ethical syst^'Ui of the 
Stoics has been commonly supposed to have a deae 
connexion with Cliristian ntoimlitf. But the mo> 
I I 'litv i)f stoicism is essentially tsu^tl on pride, that 
of Christianity oo humiUty ; the one upbolda indi- 
Tidnal independciMa, the other ahaolute fidth in 
another ; the one looks for consol^ition iu the is.sue 
of lute, the other in Providence ^ the one is limited 
by perioda id coMiieal rain, the other is esnanm* 
mated in a pen^onal i-esuneclion (Acts xvii. 18). 
But in spite of the fundamental error of stoicism, 
which lies in a supreme egotism, the teaching ot' 
this school pa%'e a wide currency to the noble doc- 
tiiueii of the Fatherhood of God, the common bonds 
of mankind, the sovereignty of the soul. 

Stomaohar. The Il«h. pdMqil describes some 
nrtu-ii- of female attire (Is. iii. 24), the character of 
which is a meie matter of conjecture. The LXX. 
descril>es it ns a varicfsted tanic{ the Vnlgato na a 

species of i;irdle. 

Stones. The uses to which atones were applied 

in ancietit Palestine were very various. 1. They 
were nM\i for the ordinary puipuMsi uf buiklii^, 
and in this respect the most noticeable point ia tlia 
reiy l;ir;;e size to which they occ.Lsionallv nm 
i .Mailc xiu. 1;. UoLiuiiuu give^ tiie duDetisiotis of 
one as 24 feet long by 6 feet bit>ad and 3 feat high. 
For mo>t puhiic inJilices hewn stones were used: 
an exoeptiou wjus made iu iegai>i lo altars (lix. xx. 
25; Deat.xzTii.5; Josh. viii. 31). The Phoeni- 
cians were particularly fiunotis for their skill in 
hewing stone (2 Sam. v. 11 ; IK. v. Igj. SUnes 
wera selected of ontain colours in order to form 
omamantal string-couiies (1 Chr. xxix. 2). They 
were also employed for pavement) (2 K. zvi. 17 ; 
comp. Ksth. i. 6). 2. Lai-ge &tones wera used for 
closing the entrances of caves (Josh. z. 18 ; Dan. 
Ti. 17), sepulchres (Matt, zxvii. 60; John zi. 38, 
xz. 1), and springs (Gen. xziz. 2). .3. Flint.«tones 
occasionally served the purpoee of a knife, particu- 
larly for dreameitlon and similar objects (Ex. iv. 
■-'.'); Josh. v. 2, 4. .Stonts were turther used 
as a muuitioa of war for slings (1 Sam. xvii. 40, 
49). catapults (2 Chr. szvi. 14), and bows (Wi«d« 
v. 22 ; comp. 1 Mace, vi. r*!) ; as boundary marks 
(DenL iii« 14, jovii. 1 7 ; Job joiv. 3; l*n>r. xzii. 
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28, xxiii. 10); as weights far irnlM <D«it. xrr. 
13: ProT. XTi. 11) ; and for niill.> Sam. xi. 21). 
5. hngfi ctoDCi wevB lei up to commemonte «oy 
naaniEBUe ereote (Oan. ncvKi. 18, zxxr. 14, zzxi. 
45; Joth. iv. 9 ; 1 Sam. vit. 12). Such stones were 
oocMiMnUr oonsen nted hj wioijitiii^ (Ucn. zxriii. 
18). A innilni ] l actiee existed In hesllMn conn- 
trie^, and by a Mti^ilar criinndenc* tfaese gtones 
were d«ecrib<d in Pboeoicia by a luune twy similar 
to Betiid, tIs. haetyHa, The only point « reaem- 
bl.in. e K'tween the two consist-, in the custom of 
anoiutiog. 6. That the worship of stones prevailed 
among the iMatlien Mrtkms flarroQadini^ nJM t hie , 
and was borrowol from fhoin liy npf)stat<' lHrapIit(>s, 
appears from Is. Ivii. 6 according to the ordinary 
nodcriofr ^ the jia—ge. 7. Heqps «f iloiMi wtre 
pilot tip on rnrion5 occasions, as In tokniof n treaty 
(Gen. sxsi. 4<>; ; or om the gniTe of some ooto- 
xtoas oflteder (Jodt. tII. 26. tIIK 29; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 17). 8. TliP " white stone" noticeil in Rev. 
ii. 17 hat been \ar.ou&ly regai-ded as referring to 
the pebble of aoqaittal used in the Greek couiis ; 
to tJie lot cast in : I>'ctions in Greece; to both these 
combined ; to the atones in the high-priest s breast- 
phto ; to fh« tidcets presented to the victors at the 
public games ; or, la.'itly, to the custom of writing 
on stones. 9. The use of stones for tablets is 
alluded to in Ex. \%W. 12, and Josh. viii. 32. 10. 
Stones for strikinL; fii<> are mpntioniHl in 2 AIncc. ' 
X, 3. 11. Stones were pivjudicial to the operations 
of hosbandry: heuoe the custom of spoQIng an 
MMOiy's field by throwing quantities of stones upon 
it fS K. iii. 19, 25), and, again, the necessity of 
gathering stones ptevious to cultivation (Is. v. 2 ; : 
Eccl. iii. 5). 12. The notice in Zecb. xii. 3 of tlie 
bmfxiensoine st«ie" is referred by Jerome to the 
eostom of lifting stones as an exercise of strengtli 
(oomp.Ecdos. vi.21); but it may eqaallv well be ex- 
plained of a large cornerstone as a symbol of strength 
f Is. xxviii. 16). Stones are used metaphoncally to 
dnote hardncH or iaNneibUi^ fl Sam. xxv. 37 ; 
Ex. xi. 19, xsxvi. 38), ai well as firmness or 
sti-engtli Cfii. slix. 24). The mem bens of the 
Gbozch ore cnlle<l " liring ftonesi" as contribating 
torar that living temple in wlikii Chifat, Umaelf 
*' n living stone' is the chief or head of tiM oomer 
(Eph. ii. 20.22; 1 Pet. ii. 4^). 
Itonei, Pndmu. The reader Is nferred to the 

separate articles, such as Agatt, CaiuU'XCLK, 
Sabdomyx, &c., for such information as it has been 
poniUe to obtain on the various gems mentioned 

in the I'iWo, The identification of many of tho 
Hebrew nnmes of precious stones is a task of consi- 
deraMo Aflienity. As lar, however, m regwds the 

stonn of the higli-|irii>st*.s liio:vstplat<', it must In? 
remembeml that the authority of Josephus, who 
had frequent opportunitiet of eeeing it won. Is pre- 
ferable to any other. The Viilt^ate aj^r^^es witli 
hi.<i nomenclature, and in Jerome's time the biva^t- 
pl.ite was still to be Inspeoted In tibe Temple of 
t'oiicord: lionce this agreement of the two is of 
great w ri^iit. Pi-ecious stones are fnKjuentiy alludnl 
to In the lliily S ripturcs; they were known and 
very hiichly valued in the earliest times. Tljc 
Tynans tr.ided in precious stones supplied by Syria 
iv., xwii. 16). The merchants of Sheba and 
iCaaninh in South Arabia, and doubt]e>-i Itulia and 
Oeylon, supplied the marlsets of Tyre witli various 
precious stones. The art of ongraving on precious 
atones was known from thn vpiy earliest times. Sir 
O. Wilkinson says, " Tiie isiaciiies leiuTit the art of 



cutting and engraving stones from the Egyptians;" 
but it is probable that it was known to thii^m long 
before their sojourn in Egypt (Gen. xzxviii. 18). 
The twdvo stones of the bivostplate were en g y a w d 
each one with the nam'' of one of the tril»^ (Ex. 
xxviii. 17-21). It is an ondecided question whcthv 
the dhunond waa known to the eariy nations of sn>* 
liquify. The A. V. gives it as the rot l ii: ,- of 
the Ueb. laAd/dm, but it is probable tnat the 
jasper is Intended. The snhslanee nsed for pdlish> 
ing precious ^totll?s the anci-^nt H<^brews ai 
E^rptians was emery powder or the emery stas 
(Chmndbm), a mineral inferior only to the tUaiMnd 
in hnrdness. lii om artirlo on T.KK'KK. wo wan of 
opinion that the stone denoted was prohably lannM* 
«v. Weobfartedtothexhyadnthstono" repemaal 
in-,' thf* !>ph <iri"in ( f fho an d e n ia i becau«. ot' it- mX 
poeisessing attractive powers in any marke<i degi ee. It 
appears, Mwcver, fimn a oommunicatioo kindly nwdt 
to us by .Mr. King, that the hy icinih ' Lir<: .-i u 
highly electric when rubbed. Pi«ciuus sU.>d«> are 
used in Scripture in a figurative sense, to signify 
v.ilue, beauty, durability. &c., in those objects wtth 
which ther are compared (see Cant. v. 14 ; la. liv. 
11.12 ; Lam. ir. 7 ; Bsr. hr. 8, xsi. 10, 21}. 

Stoning. [I'l'misuments.] 

Stork (Heb. chasUdh). It is singular th&t s 
bird so conspicuous and familial' .is the stork most 
luuo hisn liotli in Egypt and Palestine shovil l lisre 
escaped notice hy the LXX., but there can b« ae 
doubt of the oorrectnass of the renderinf of A. V. 




The White Stork (Ckania alba, L.^ is one of the 

largest and mt\st conspicuous of land birds, standing 
nearly four lltt higli, the jet black of its wings and 
its bri^t red beak and legs contrasting finely with 
the pure white of its plumago (Zeih. v. 9 \ In the 
neighbourhood of mim it devoui-s u-adily idl kiodi 
of oifal and garbage. For this reason, doubtloa, it 
is ].lacp<l in the list of unch'an binis by the Mosaic 
Law (Lov. xi. 19; Deut.xiv. 18). The range of the 
white stuik extends over the whole of Europe, 
except tiic British Isles, where it is now only a laro 
visitant, and over Korthern Ali ic» and Asia, as lar 
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mt least ta Dirmnh. The Blwk Stork (Ciconia 
nigra, L.)* though lets ■bnnduit iu placet, is M-arcely 
l«fla widely distributed, but has a more easterly 
xaoge thak iU ooDeener. Both speda are tot 
nimMrou to PhlMthw. WMIe tiie hhtk «torlr fa 
never fonml .itout biiiMiiii,-s, btit pn-fers m.it>h_r 
piacm in licu'csts, and bi-eeiU on the top* ot' the 
loAiect tma ; tlM white ttorie attadm itadf to nait, 
and for the service which it rftnlois in the destmc- 
tion of reptiles and tlie removal oi oilhl has been 
ivpaid from tlM eariiwt fiam bj protection and 
reverence. The derivation of r/k'sidin fi irn 
chesied, "kindoea") point« to the paternal and 
filial attadniMnt of wnidi th« ttork leoiw to 1mv« 
h ''Ti ;i typ.- among the Hebrews no li-s^ tli.m fho 
Greeks and KomAns. It was belicv«d that the 
youn^ repaid the care of their parents hj attarhin^ 
themselvi-s tn them for life, nnd fen i'ng thtm in 
old oj^. I'liny also ootioea their habit of always 
retui-ning to the snroeiMst. Frohablj there is no 
foundation for the notion that the stork so far 
difTei^ from other birds as to recognise ita parents 
aAer it has become mature ; bat of th« Act of these 
birdi retnniin^ year aO'-r rcnr to the s.ime spot, 
there is no question. That tlie iiareiitiil attich- 
ment «f the atoric Is very strong, ha5 been proved 
on many ocwion*. Few mi^^ratory Liixls iin- nmi 
punctual to the time of their reitiipc;u;iuce than the 
white storlE, or at Icatt^ fipom its familittitjr nA 

rf>n'-i>irnfMi«;ne«;^, mip^ttons h.vve Ic-cn mrin* rnv 
curately nott.<d. Plmy atatts tliat it ii> rarely seen 
IB Aria Uinor aAer the middle of August. This is 
probably a slight error, as the ordinary (!at<» of it> 
arrival in Holland is tlie second week iu Api il. niul 
It nnMins until October. In Palestine it has h(^n 
observed to anivc on tl>e 22nd Mareh. The stork 
has no note, and the only sound it emits is that caused 
bj the sudden snapping of its longmamliblcs. iSomc 
iinneccjMnry difficulty has been raised respecting the 
expi-ession In Pli. dr. 17, "As for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house." In lands of ruins, which 
from thair neglect and want of drainage supply him 
with abandanoe of food, he finds a column or a 
solitary arch the most secure position for his nest ; 
but where neither towers wis ruimi aboaad he does 
not heataie to aelcet a tdl tree, as both storks, 
suall ws, aii'l many other birds must have done 
before they were tetapled bj the artitkial coore- 
nienoBs of nan's btdMbga to desert tiidr nataml 
p!nc.-s (f iiiillfiiafion. It is therefore needless to 
iuteipret the text of the stork merely perching on 
trees. It probably was no leas numerotis fn FUes* 
tine wh( n Durid ww-ti' than now; but the riumh<i- 
«>f suitable towers mu&t have been far fewer, and it 
woaM thareftv* raert to trees. The blaek stork, 
110 lev-; f<irnmon in Pale«tin>'. has m vcr rr.liii(|iii>h(Hl 
Us natural habit of building upon trees. This spe- 
cies, iu the north-eestem portion of the land, hi the 
iTi • i' •; Lint of the two. 

Strain at The A. V. of 1611 renders .Matt- 
xxiii. 24, *♦ To Mind guide* ! which strain tU a -unt, 
and sw.illnw a oamel." There am he little <l'MiJ)f, 
that this obscure phmse is due to a printer's error, 
and that the true rending is "strain oot.* Strain 
ont,'* is the reading of Tymlalc's (1539), Cran- 
roer'a (1539), the Bishop*' ( l.'jtjb), imd the Geneva 
(1557) Bibles, and " strain at," which is neither 
cr>rr*>< t nr>r intelligil>le, i ould ciily have ci-ept into 
our A. v., and been allowed lu remain there, by 
on ovcrsighL 

ttnagtr. A**stnuigcr" in tbetedinicalaense 



of the term may V)e dcfinetl to be a person of foreign, 
I. e. non-Israeliti.«h, extraction resident within the 
limits of the promised land. He was> «ii,stinct from 
the proper **lordgner/' inasmudi as the latter still 
belonged to another country, and would only visit 
Palt'st ne as a traveller: he was still moiv distinct 
from the nations," or Doo>[sraelite peoplea. The 
term may be cMnpared with onr expraMon *'natn> 
rali/tsi Ion i'^TiiT." The terms applied to the 
" stianger " liave special reference to the fyndk of bia 
midm^ In the land. -The einteoee of soch a dan 
of jM rsoiis amotiij th<' Israelites is easily acccu;iit<H! 
for: the "mij^e«i multitude" that aooomponied 
them ont of EgA-pt (Bz. xii. 98) fimned eoe 
clemnit ; the ranaaiiitish popiilatioii, wliich vrm 
never wholly extii-pated from their native 8oQ» 
formed another tod a still nore Important one; 
i.!pfiv<s tilken in war formed n thinl : fnijitives, 
hired servants, merdiants, ^ku, formed a tburth. 
The eensot of Ihcni in SdenwMi'a time garearettum 
of 153,6*>«^ mnlr-s '2 Chr. ii. 17), which was equal to 
about a tenth of the whole fiopulatiou. The enact^ 
raents of the Mosaic Imw, which regulated the poli^ 
ical and svial ]xwition of rrsidi'nt strangeiT. wpre 
conceived in a spirit of gi eat libetality. With the 
exception of the Moabites and Ammonites (Dent, 
xxiii. 3), all nations were admissible to th<' n -iit^ 
of citizenship umlir certain conditions. W it' tiicr a 
atranger could ever become legally a kndowncr is a 
quMtion about wliii h theiT may b«> doiiht. The 
stranger appeai-s ly have Ixxn < hgiblc to all civil 
offices, tluit of king excepted (LVut. stH* 15). In 
Il gard to religion, it was ab>oInt< ly necessary that 
tilt' stronger should not iiilVitigc any uf the funda- 
mental laws of the israelitihh state. If he was A 
bondsman he was ohlif^ed to submit to circumcision 
(Kx. xii. 44) ; if he was inde{>ettdent, it was op- 
tional with him ; but if he remained uncircumcisM, 
he was prohibited from partaking of the Passover 
(Vs. xii. 48^1, and could not be regarded as a fuH 
citizen. Liberty was also gIrCB In regard to the 
use of prohibited food to an unciretUDcised strangec 
Assuming, however, that the stranger was drcmn* 
dsed, no distinction existed in regard to legal rights 
between the stranger and the Israelite. The Israelite 
is enjoined to tmt him as a brother (Lev. xhr. 34 ; 
Deut. X. ly). It also appears that the " >tnuv.'ei 
formed the cla.ss w hence the hiitdings were drawn} 
the terms bein;4 cuup1e<l together in Ex. ill. 45; 
Lev. xxii. 10, Axv. ti, 4U. Tiie lilieial sjiirit of 
the Mosaic regulations respecting strangers presents 
a strong contiast to the i4gid eidanTeness of fln 
Jii ws at the lommenrt iiieiit rf the Christian era. 
I he growth of this .<ipirit dates from the time of 
the Babylonish captivity. Our Lord condemns 
It in th'' parable of the good .*^amarifan, whei.- IK- 
I defines the term neighbour " in a sense new to 
I His hearers (Lake z. 86). Itshoatd be observed, 
1 hr.wevi r, that the p)«». lyte of t!i.^ New Te^tainctit 
IS the true represeutativc of the stranger of the Old 
TestMMOt, and towards this dass a eordlal iMfaig 

Straw. IJoth wheat and barley straw wens 
u.mhI by the ancient Hebrews chiefly as fodder for 
their hmsct, cittle, and camels 'On. xviv. 25; 
1 K. jv. i Is. xi. 7, Ixv. Theie U no intim- 

ation that straw was used for litter. It was em* 
ployed by th-' Kp-ptians for makii e bricks fF.i. t. 
7, IG), being ciiopped up a»J tnuid with the daj 
to make tlicm moie confpact and to prrreut th^ 
Clacking. The anciaat Egyptians reaped their com 
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close to the ear, :\u>\ aJlei-waids cut the straw close 
to til? {(round m\\ laid it by. This was the siniw 
that I'h 1 r h r ! to -^ive to the Israelites. 

Stream of Egypt occurs once in the A. V. io- 
8tea<t of " the nver €f Egypt** (Ja, Xtvii. 12). 
ffjivrn or K<iVrT.] 

Str0«)U Die sUeet* of a inodein Oriental towti 
pres^-iited a grMtewtlwi tOthOM with wlJch we are 
ilimilinr, Ixing ppn<»rallT nnrrow, tortuous, anil 
gloomy, even in the best towus. Theii chujacter 
is nuioiy fixed by tlw dimato and tlie !>tyle of archi- 
tecture, the narrowness beinj; due to the extreme 
heat, and the gloominess to the circumstance of the 
windows looking for the most part into the inner 
oourt.. As th«e mow influences existed in ancient 
times, we should be Inclined to think that the 
streets were much of the same character as at 
preaeot. Tile etnei oUled «' Straight," in Da- 
miaeitt (Aete it. 1 1% was aa exception to tiie mle 
of nniTOwness: it wxs a noblo thoroutrhfaic, 100 feet 
wide, divided in the Eonum age hj colonnades into 
three arentua, the centra) one wr fiiot pweengers, 
tht; siJc pa-i.s'igo^. f<>r veliiclt-s aud iioisenicn ^uing 
in diticFeut directions. The shop* and wauehouses 
were probably oolleeted together into baxm in 
aiuieiit iui ill rnoJcrn tinif^ ('.Tr-r. xxxvil. 21 ), and 
ot the woo), bivier, and clotlie& Uizars in Jerusalem 
(Joseph. B.J, r. 8, §1), aud perhaps the .-tgreement 
betwwn Bcnhadad ;ind Ahab that tlu' iat;er should 
*' maiie streets in Dttmascna" (1 K. xx. 34), was in 
irfet'eoce rather to baam, and thoa amouitedtothe 
establishment of a /us cn^ynnrrcii. That streets oc- 
casionally had names appeaiii from Jer. xxxviL 21 ; i 
Acts ix. 11. That they were genendly nnpaTed 
may V inferred from the notices of the pnvt ni«>nt i 
laid by Herod the Gi^t at Antioch, and by Herod i 
Apijipm ll. at Jcruaaleni. Bence pavement forms ' 
one of the peculiar features of the idc.il Jei-u.-vilein , 
(Tob. xiii. 17 ; Rev. xxi. 21). Each &ti^t and bazar 1 
in a modem t«wa is loeksd vp at night : the Nune 
custom appears to hnTe prevailed in ancient tbaca ' 
(Cant. iii. 3). 

Stripes. [Pcxishmp.nts.] 

Bu'ali. Son of Zopbah, an Asherite (I Cbr. 

vii. o(i;. 

Sn'ba. The sons of .Suba were among the sons 
of S)lomon'6 servants who retained with 2orobiibel 
(I V. 34). 

Snba'i = Sbalmai (I fiad. v. 30; comp. Ear. 

ii. 46). 

Sne'ootlL A town of ancient d.ito in the Holy 
I.and, which u first heaiti of in the account of 
the homeward journey of Jacob fi-om Padan-nram 
(Gen. xzriil. 17). Tm name is fancifully derived 
from the fact of Jacob's having there put up 
"booths" {auccM) for his cattle, as well as n 
house far bimsetf. Prsm the itinerary of Jacob's 
'..•tiirii it st't'nis tJiat Succoth lay between Pkmkl, 
near the ford of the torrent Jabbok, and Shecliein 
(oomp. sxxii. 30, and zzxiit. 18). Inaeoordence 
with thi^ is the mention of Succoth in the nari^tive 
of Gideon's pursuit ot' Zebiih and Zaimunna (Judg. 

viii. 5-17). It would appear from this passns^e 
that it lay on the e;i6t <;it* Jordati, wliirJi is corio- 
borsted by the fact that it was allotted to the tribe 
of God (Jodi. siii. 37). Snoooth is named eoce 
i\^m aft.n- thi>— in 1 K. vii. ; 2 Chr. iv. 17— 
'd& laa.king the spot at which the brass foundries 
were placed <br casting the metat>work of the 
Tempi.-, It apj-«eaT-s to h;-ivo U-<-n known in the 
time of Jerome, who says that there was then a 



SUKUilMS 

town named Sochoth beyond the Jonian, in the 
district of Scythopolis. Nothing Bsorry hewewer, 
was beni-d of it till Burckhanit*'^ j'-oi-ney. He i»ro- 
tions it in a note to p. 345 (July He is spea*:' 
inj: of the plac<>s nbout the Jordan, and,* afUr 
ri.Mininj thrtt- riiine^l towns *' on the west side of 
tiie liver to the uoilh of Lj^au," he snysi '* Near 
where we crossed to the south are the rtiin* «* 
Sukkot. The !<pot at wbicli he crossed he h» 
already stated to have been " two hours fixm Bvsao, 
which bore N.N.W." Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van 
de Velde have discovered a place named S4kM, 
evkiently eutirely distinct both in name and }M>*H ia n 
from that of Burckhardt. In the aocounU and 
maps of these ti-avellers it is placed on the west ndc 
of the Jordan, less Uum a mile fnmi the river, and 
aliout 10 miles south of ^tfwdn. Ta - 1 1^UlOce c/ 
SakAt 6nm Btit&n is too great, even if it were en 
the other nde of the Jordm, to allow of ito boiBf 
the plaw referie*! to by Jprome. TIi- SukhA cf 
Burdduirdt is more suitable. Bat it is doubdai 
whether either of them can be the Snoeoch of liw 
Old Test. For the events of nil.ou'^ 5torr i)^ 
latter oi the two is not unsuitable. Hdkutf en 
the other hand^ seems too ftr senth, nnd m aha 
on the west of the river. But both apjKtw too fiir 
to the north for the Suoooth of Jacob. UntU the 
position of Sooeoth is mote cneUy awwrfained , it 
is impov-ible to say what was the ValleT OV 
iiooCOTH roentiraed in Ps. Ix. 6 and cviii. 7. 

lotf'oott, the fint eamping-plaee of the ImoA- 
;J - when they left Egypt (Ex. xii. "7, xiii. 2«>; 
Num. xsjoii. 5, 6). This place was apparently 
readied at the doae of the fiMt dav's march 
mcses, the st'irtinc^-placp, was probably near th* 
westein end of tiie VV4di-t-Tumeyl4t. Tbe dtsX- 
ance tniTersed in each day's journey was ahMt 
iiAon tniles and as Succoth was not in the desrrt, 
thf next station, Etham, being ** iu tiie edge of the 
wilderness" (Ex. xiii. 20 ; Nuni.nxiii.6), itMifc 
have been in the valley, and coowvjncntly nraHr 
due east of Rameses, and fifteen milea dj^uuot m a 
straight line. 

Snn'eotluBeno'tll ocrun only in 2 K. xvii. Vk 
It has generally been supposed that Uii;> team js 
pui-e Hebrew, aod signifies the " tents of daugh- 
ters;" which some explain as ** the booths in whirii 
the danghtci-s of the iJabyltmiaQs prostituted iLeo* 
selves in honour of thdr idol," others as " small 
tabernacles iti which were conLiinevi ini;<c»s of 
female deities." Sir H. Kawliiison thiuk* tbatSnc* 
coth-bcnoth reprei^ts the Chaldaean goddeas Zir- 
banit, the wife of Merodach, wlio was eap e i'iaHy 
woi-shipped at Babylon. 

Sn dutthitea. One of the finnilies of scribes at 
Jnbez (1 Chr. ii. 55). 

Sod. A river in the immediate neighbonrbood 
of Babylon, on the banks of which Jewish exiles 
live! (Uar. i* 4). No each river is known to ge&« 
ru} hers : but the original text may have been bur. 



the rivei- Euphrates, which is always 
Aiab geagraphen the river of Sura." 

Sua SlA, or SlARA (1 Esd. T. 29 ; comp. Kdu 
vii. 47; Kzr. ii. 44). 

Sn'dina = Hoda viau 3 and Uooevah (1 £id. 
T. 26 ; oomp. Ear. ifL 40; Kch. sil. 43). 

Sokldims, a nation mentioned (2 Chr. xiL 3) 
with the Lubim aud Cuihim as supplving psit 
of the army whidi earn* fiom SbiaInK nut ef 
Egypt whrn he invaded Judah. The Stikkiims 
may con^espoad to some one of the shepherd or 
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wandering mom mentioMd «a the Egyptian nxuiU' 

ments. 

Soil In the bistorj' of the craition the sun m 
^lewiibed tl»e " peater light" in contradistinction 
to the moon or " lesser li^ht," in conjunction with 
which it wa« to sei-ve ** tor ftigns, and for aeosons, 
nud ior days, and for years," while its special otiioe 
was •* to rale the day" (Gen. i. 14-16). The 
" signs " ref«n-ed to were probably such extraordin- 
ary phcQomena as edipMSi wbkh were regarded 
M conveying premonitions of coining events (Jer. 
X. 2: Malt. xxiv. 29. with Luke xxi, 25). The 
Joint induence aasigocd to the sun and moon in 
<iaeidii^ the **nasooit,** twdt for ngricultmal opn-n- 
tions and for relipous festivals, and also ii. , 
titing the length and subdivisions of the "years," 
«ont«eUy desoibes the oaraMnation cf Hm Innar 
and solar year, which ptcvailwl at all t vents siil se- 
quently to the Mosaic paiod. Tlx sun *' ruled the 
day,** not only in rewraica tn its powerfal infln- 
enoe.N, but also as decidiiif; the lcnt;th of the day 
auul supplying the means of calculatii^ its progress. 
Sun-rise and sim*set are tht only dflfiiwd points of 
time in the absf iice of artificial contrivances fortf-lU 
iog the hour of the day. Between these two points 
the Jews recogniMd throe periods, via. when the 
son be r.n.p hot, about 9 A.M. (1 Sam. xi. 9 ; Nfh. 
vU. 3; ; tiie doable light or noon (Gen. zliii. 16 ; 
2 San. ir. 5)» and « ft* cod of the day'* shortly 

before ^u^s^•t (Cen. iii. 8). T}]- ■■"uii ;ib-n cm-e.-l to 
(ix the quarters of the hemisphere, east, we^t, 
north, and south, which were represented respect- 
ively hy the rising sun, the .<t'tting sun (Is. xlv. 6 ; 
Vi. i. 1), the dark quarter (Gen. xiii. 14; Joel ii. 
20), and the brilVant quarter (Dent miil. 28; 
J< h TTTvii. 17; Kz. xl. 24) ; or oth. twisf hy their 
].>osition relative to a p«ii&on fiidng the rising sun — 
before, behind, on the left hand, and on the right 
liand (Job xxiii. 8, 9). The npparont motion of 
the sun is fiequently referred to in t^rms that 
would imply its reality rjosh. x. 13; 2 K. zx. II ; 

xix. G ; Eccl. i, 5 ; Hab. iii. 11 V The \vor>hip 
of the sun, as the most pi-ominent and powerful 
Agent in the kingdom of nature, was widely diffused 
throurfi"! t tlie countries adjac»mt to Pale-.tine. 
The -\r.ibiaiis a^peiii' to have paid direct woi^Iiip to 
it without the intervention of any statue or symbol 
(Job ixii. 2€>, 27\ and this simple style of \voi>liip 
was prolnbiy ianiiltar to tlie ancestors of the Jews 
in Chalriaia and Mesopotamia. The Hebrews must 
have been well ncqnainte>l witli the idolatious 
worahip of the sun during the captivity ui %ypt, 
both from the contigoitj of On, the chief seat of 
the woiiihip of the sun as implied in the tinme itself 
(Ou = the Hebrew Bethshenresh, •'house of the 
liun," Jer. xliii. 13), and al!>o from the connexion 
between Joseph and Poti-pherah ('* he who belongs 
to Ka"), the priest of On (Gen. xli. 45). After 
their removal to Can.ian, the Hebrews came in 
contact with various forms of idolatry, which ori- 
(Cinated in the woivhip of the sun; such as the 
Baxd of the Phoenicians, the Molech or Milcom of 
the Ammonites, and the Hadad of the Syrians. It 
does not Ibllow that the object symbolized by them 
was known to the Jews themselves. If we have 
aiiy notice at all of oooscions sun^wonhip in the 
eai ly stages of tiiefar history, it eadsts in the doahtful 
ti'ini chammdiurn (Lev. xxvi, 30; Is. xvii. 8. &c.) 
which probably described the stone pillars or statues 
under which tlie aolar Baal was wonbipped at 
Bnnl-Eunon (Cant. viJi« 11) and other placts. To 



judtje fioni the few notices we have on the subK'ct 
in the Bible, we should conclude that the Jcwd 
derived their mode of worshipping the sun fi-om 
several quailers. The importance attached to the 
worship of the sun by the Jewish kings, may be 
inferred fixwn the fiot tiiat the hoi-ses were sUilled 
within the precinct^ of ttie temple (2 K. xxiii. 11)» 
In the metaphorical language of Scripture tiie sun 
is emldcmatic of the law of God (Ps. xix. 7), of the 
clieering presence of God (l*** Ixzxir. 11), of the per- 
son of the SavioDr (John i. 9 ; lial. Ir, 2), ond of 
the glory and purity of hearsnty behip (Bar. u 
16, X. 1, xii. 1). 

Bur. One of the pTsoes on tin tm eoast of Fa- 
U-stine, whicli are nanutl as having Vieeu di&turbed 
at the a[>[iroach of HolofeiiMS (Jud. ii. Some 
have Kiigjested Dor, othem n plaat named Son, 
othei-s. .ig:iin, S^ritftni, Bat none of thsae an 
satisfactory. 

ianttdilD. Tn the entire aheenee of 
the law laid down no i ilr , rn the snbjwt of sure- 
tisbip, but it is evident Uiat in the time of Solomon 
commercial dealings had become so multiplied that 
suretiship !n the conmietxual sense w;i5 common 
iFror. vi. 1, xi. 15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 29, 
azvii. 13). But In older times the notion of ene 
man becoming a suiety for a F.en-ice to 1>e dis- 
chai-ged by another was in full force (see Gen. zliv. 
32). The surety of conns became liable Ibr Ua 
client's! ih.hf- in case of hi*' failure. 

Bil'm, Lsth. xi. 3, xvi. 18. [SucsiiAN.] 

In'nBddlM i* fimnd onee only^ht Ear. ir. 9. 
There can be no doubt that it tfr^Jfrnates either the 
inhabitants of the city Sosa, or tl)oi>« of the country — 
Saris or So^ana. Fuiiapa tha ferracr csplanation 
is prefi niM". 

Inaan'na. 1. The heroine of the story of the 
Judgment of Daniel.— 2. One of the WMnen who 
ministeied to the Loid (Luke viii. 3). 

Su'ai. The lather of GaJdi the Maoa.-^tc !>py 
(Num. xiii. 11). 

Swallow, Ueb. dirdr, and 'a-jur, both thus 
translated in A. V. DirSr occurs twice, Ps. Ixxxiv. 
3, and Prov. xxvi. 2 ; *d</fir, also twice, Is. xxxviii. 
14, and Jer. viii. 7, both tin)e.s in conjunctiou 
with sis or iiis. lu each pa^isage sis U leudered, 
probably correctly, by LXX. swallow, A. V. 
crane [CiixSi:'], wliich is more probably the true 
signification of 'njur. The rendering of A. V, 
for dirtr seetns open to qneation. The cha- 
ractm nsri'ilx-d in the several passages wh^re the 
names r>rcur, aic strictly applicable to the swallow, 
viz. Its Fwiftness of flight, its nesting in the 
builduigs of the Temple, its mournful, gan-ulous 
note, mid its i^ular migration, shared indeed in 
cominoa with several others. Many species of 
swallow occur in Palestine. All those fiuniliar to 
us in Britain are found. The swallow, martin, 
and saixl martin abound. Besides these the eastern 
swallow and the crag martin, are also common. 
Of the genus Cypaelu* (swilVj, our sfrift !• ««• 
mon, and the splendid alpiao swift may he saen 
in all suitable localities* 

Swan (Heb. timhem^). Thns tendered by 
A. V. in Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16, where it oo m.s 
in tlie list of andean birds. Bodtart esphuus it 
BOCftw (owl). Gfswius suggests the ;?«/i«m. These 
conjectures cannot be admitte-J as sati^factory, the 
owl and pelican being both distinctly expressed else- 
where in thocalalogaew Kor is the A. V. transhi- 
tioB Ukely to ha oomet. Tin mnderinp of the 
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I. XX., " f»orj>hyrio " ami *' ibis," nre cither of tlieni 
moie prt)b«l)lc. Neither of these bii"ds <vriirs els<»- 
where in the c-atilogtic, Ixith would be f:imi!inr to 
residents in Egrpt, nnd the original B<.i>m8 to point 
to •oine water-fowl. Uop<ftvpluy, porji>n/rio (tnti- 
quorum. Bp., the purple water-hen, is nientionnl 
by .Xmtotle, Anstophaiieii, Pliny, and ni«)rc fully 
described by Atheiiaeus. It is allied to our coni- 
ciake and water-hen, and is the largest and most 
beautiful of the family liallidae. It fi^eqiu'nts mar>iies 
and the sedge by the bnnks of rivej^ in nil the 
rountries bordering on the MediteiTBiimn, and is 
abundant in Lower Egj'pt. 
Swearing, [Oath'.J 

Sweat, Bloody. One of the physical )>hpiiomoiin 
attending our Lord's agony in the gar<Ieu of (Icth- 
semane is described by St. Luke (xxii. 44): ''His 
sweat was as it were great tlrops (lit. clots) of 
blood falling down to the ground." Th«; genuineness 
of this vei-se and of the preceding has been doubted, 
but is now generally acknowledged. Of this ma- 
lady, known in medical science by the tvmi (iii- 
jyedfsiSf there hare been examples i«oonled both in 
ancient imd mwlem times. Aristotle was aware of 
it. The cause assigned is generally violent mental 
emotion. Dr. MilUngen {Curiosities of M<^dicnl 
Experieiio', p. 489, 2nd ed.) gives tie' following 
explanation of the phenomenon : " It is probable 
that this strange disorder arises from n violent com- 
motion of the nervous system, turning the streams 
of blootl out of tlieir natuml couise, and tbicing 
the red poi ticlat into the cutaneous excretories. A 
mere relaxation of the (ibres could not produce 
so powerful a revulsion. It may also arise in 
cases of exti-eme debility, in connexion with a 
thinner condition of the blood." Sevei-al cases of 
so called blootly sweat are repoii«l. There is 
still, however, wanted a well-authenticate<l in- 
stance in mo«lem times, observed with all the 
cai-c and attested by all the exactn-'ss of l.\ter 
nio<lical siieut*. 

Swine '\Wh. chdztr). (\.) The H.-sh ..f swine 
wjis forbidden as food by the Levitical l.iw (Lev. xi. 
7; Dcut. xiv. 8); the Jibhonence which the .lews jis 
a nation hail of it may be inferred from Is. I.\v. 4, 
and 2 Mace. vi. 18, 19. Swine's flesh wns for- 
bidden to the Egyptian priests. The .\rabians also 
were disallowed the use of it. No other re-tson for 
tlie command to abstain from swine's liesh is given 
in the law of Moses beyond the general one which 
forbade any of the mammalia aa foo<l which <lid 
not litei-ally fulfil the tei-ms of the definition of 
a '* dean animal," viz. that it was to l>c a cloven- 
fiHjteil ruminant. It is, however, piol>able that 
dieteticil considerations may have infliicncc^l Moses 
in his prohibition of swine's flesh ; it is genenillv 
believed that its use in hot countries is liable 
to induce cutaneous disortlers ; hence in a people 
liable to leprosy the necessity for the observance 
of a strict rule. Although the Jews did not 
breed swine, during the greater period of their ex- 
istence as a nation, there can be little doul»t that 
the heathen nations of Palestine used the tlcsh as 
food. At the time of our Lord's ministry it would 
appt-ar that the Jews occasionally violate-*! the law 
of Moses with respect to swine's liesh. Whctln-r 
" the herd of swine" into which the devils were 
allowed to enter (Matt. riii. 32; Mark v. 13) were 
the property of the Jewish or Gentile inhabitants 
of Gadara does not appear from the s^u red nar- 
rative ; but that the practice cf keeping swine did 



exist amongst some of ti.e Jews Man* dear firvai 
the en.ictment of the law of Uyrannia ** oe cm 
porcum alere liceret." (2.) The wild boar of tke 
wood fPs. Ixxx. 13) is the common Sua «crt>fa«fakii 
is frequently met with in the woody parts cf PW- 
lestine, esjMH-ially in Mount Tabor. 
Sword. [Arms.] 

Sycamino-Tree is mentioned oooe only, rh^ 
in Luke xvii. C. There is no moon to doota 
that the sycamine is distinct from the cyounocce^ 
the s.ime evangelist (xix. 4). The sycamine iitiie 
muU)erry-tree (Mona). Ih>th black and irtiti 
mulberry-trees are common in Syria and I^JeUiOL 




Sycamore (H«b. shihndh). The Hebrew wmi 
occurs in the 0. T. only in the plural form ixaat. 
and once fem.. Is. Ixxriii. 47. The two Gmk 
woitIs occur only once each in the N. T. (Luke xri 
t>, xix. 4). .Mthough it may be admitted that thr 
Sijrnmine is properly, and in Luke xrii. 6, d» 
MuUi^rry, and the Sycamort the Ffg maftiii i ji, of 
Sycamore-(ig {Ficxis Syoomona), yet ihe lattaris 
the tree generally referred to in the O. T., and eaBak 
by the Sept. sycamine, as 1 K. x. 27 ; 1 Chr. xiriL 
•JS ; Ps. Ixxviii. 47 ; Am. rii. 14. The SyxoMrtf 
or Fig-nwlbcrry, is in iugypt nnd Polesttoe a tier 
of great importance and very extennve uac It 
attains the size of a walnut-tree, has wide-^ireadiaf 
branches, and afibnis a delightful diade. On 
account it Is frequently planted by the wayiM e*. 
Its leaves are heart-shaped, downy on the under 
side, and fragiTuit. The fruit grows directly fiwB 
the trunk itself on little sprigs, and in closten fik» 
the gnipe. To make it eatible, each fruit, three er 
four d.ays before gathering, must, it is aaid, be p«nic- 
ttiiTd with a sharp instrument or the fii^cr-aaiL 
This was the original emplojrment of the pnplMt 
Amos, as be says vii. 14. ^ great waa the vabe 
of these trees, that Dbvid appointed for them in his 
kingdom a special oremer, as he di>l for the afire* 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 28); and it is mentioned asonee^ 
the hcavint of I^^ypt'i calamitiee, that her sycn- • 
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Sj'ohAr. A place ium«d only in John iv. 6. It 
is specified as " n city of Samai ia calleil Sychar." j 
Sydiar wa« either n name applied to the town of 
Sbecbem, or it wan an indepaodent place. 1. The 
first of the»e altemativet U now almost unirersally 
•ooepted. In the words of Dr. Robiav>n. ** la cou- 
eqaeuoe of the hatred which existed ^jctwe<-n the 
Jews and tht SamariUns, and in alliwioQ to their 
idolatrj, the town of Sichem reccircd, among the 
Jtwidi common pec>plc, the liy-nnme Sychar." No 
tn», bowever, of aiich a oickname is found either 
in the Tart^uros or the TUnrad. But, presuming 
that Jaol/s wcil w.ts tlirn. where it is now shown, 
•t tho catranoa of the taUcj o(Jfabiu9, SbecbMii 
wonld be too disbuit to «niw«r to tbo woida of St. 



vilLr^e like 'A^' f answers mwh tnoi.^ nrinopri- 
atelj to the ai.sual des'cription ot .St. Joliti tiiau nt 
large and so venerable a place as Shechem. On 
the other hand there is an etynioloijiOTl ditlioultv 
in the way of this identiHcatiuii. 'Askar begiu.'> 
with the letter 'i4in,whichSjehardofltiMtappetr 
to hav*> conta-Mwl. 

Sy 'chem. The Greek form ofthowonl Siici-hem, 
the name of the well-known city of Centml PHle»> 
tiue. It octrarn in Acts %'ii. 16 oolj. The main 
interest of the pa$5.ice rests on its containirtg two 
of those numerous and singular variations iVom the 
cnrJ J historj, at told in tbe Pcotateocb* with which 
the speedi of St. Stephen tboondt. A buttrd rari- 
ation of the name of Sy< hi m, ris. 8lCBEV,ls founds 
nnd its people art mentioned ai^— 

Bfwadt/tt tho, in Jnd. r, 16. 

f^e'lna s Jehibi. 3 (1 EmL 1. 8; conp. 2Chr. 

XXXV. H). 

Syo'ne, pro|>er]y Sevekeh* a town of tgypt on 
tlie frontier of or Ethiopia. The prophet 

l:jKkiel speaks of. the desolation of £gypt ** fron» 
Mi|i;dol to Scrcneh, eren unto the border of Ouih " 

x\i\. 10), nnil of its {wople beini: slain "from 
MigUol to .Seveoch" (xxx. 6;. 31igdol was on 
the caatim border, and Sevendi is tliia rightly 
identitieil with the town of .'>yenf , which w:vs alway 
the last town of tlgypt on the south, tliough at 
000 timo ioduded in the nome Nubia. Its andttt 
Egjpti.in name is Sl^N. The modem town is 
slightly to the north ot' the old site:. 

Sjnagogoe. It may be well to note at the 
i>»its. t till- ].<>i(its of fontact Jx>tw<>en the hi-tory and 
ritual of tlie byn.i.;ogue* of the Jews, and the lact* 
to which tlte inq nines of the Biblical student are 
piincipally tiirectcl. M.i They meet us as the 
groit characterij>tic institution of tiie latL<r phase 
of Judaism. (2.) Wo oaonot separate them from 
the most intinnte connexion with otir Lonl's life 
nnd ministry, in tlieni He wor»hi[>peil in His 
youth, and in Ills manhoovl. They wciu the aoSMS 
of no small portion of His woik. ( >.) Theie are 
the questions, leading us back to a vemuter {Kist : In 
what did tta worship of tlie synagogae originute ? 
what type was it faatsnded to reproduce? what 
custom.H, alike in nature, If not in name, seired as 
the btrirtiiiir-|>oint for it? (4.) The synairogue, 
with all that belonged to it, was connected with the 
futura as well ns with tlie past. It was the order 
with which the lirst Christian !>• lii viis were 
familiar. Widely diveigent as the two words and 
the things they represented afterwards became, the 
Kcclcsia h:ul its stirting-jtoint in the .Synagogue. 
Keeping these points in view, it remains to deal 
wiui the sabject in a somewhat more formal 



.ToliM, siniv it must hnvf liwn more th.in .1 mile otT". manner.— I. Xatru:. — '1.) The Aramaic equiva- 



Tbs earliest Cluistian traditioa discriminates iahc' 
chsm from Sychar. EossUns (Ommat.) says that 

."-^yrhar wils in front of the city ot N« ijMiK-.; and, 
again, that it lay br the side of La2a,'wiiicii was three 
miles fron Keapdis. Sycfaero, on the ethar hand, 
he places in the suburbs of Nenpolis by the toin!> 
of Joseph. The Bourdeaux Pilgrim describes ise- 
chim as at the feet of tbo monntain, and*as oon- 
taining Jniejth's nnonunK^nt nril plot of i^round. 
And he then proceeds to say tliat a thousand paces 
thence was the plaee called SMiar. 8. h Ikronr 
of Sychar harinc: been an indepsodent place is the 
fact that a viiioge named 'AmMt still exists at the 
south-east foot of Ehal, about north-east of tiw- 
WeU «£ Jacob* and about half a milt fiwB it. A 



lent C0nuhla first appears in the Targum of 
Onhslos as a snbstttate for Hcb. ( = 



gregation) in the Pentateuch. Ti f more j>rpcise 
local designation (^Bet/i ha-C^ncseth = Hou^e of 
gatberin|;;\ belongs to a y«t later data. (2.) The 
word auyayuyfi, not unknown in classical Greek, 
became prominent in that of the Usllenists. It 
appears in ths LXX. as tba traadatioa of not less 
than twenty-one Hebrew wonl^ in which the idea 
of a gatlieriog is implied. In the books of tlie Apo- 
crypha the woid, aa in ttosa cf tba O. T., retains 
its general m<-aning, and is not used specifically for 
any reoogui:ied place of woi'sbip. In the N. T., 
howtvar, the load nmmlmc is the dominant one. 
Somatimss tba wwd Is aj^ied to the tiibunai 
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which was coon(K;te«i with or sat in the synagogue 
in th« narrower sense (Matt. x. 17. xxiii. 34 ; Mark 



xili. 9 ; T.i:k.^ xxi. 12, xli. II]. Withio tiie limits 
of the Jewish Church it perhaps kejA its ground 
M iauAiug the phee of meettni; of the Christian 
brethren (Jas. ii. 2).— II. Ilislory. — (1.) .Tcwi.sh 
writers have claimed for their synagogues a very 
jvmote antiquity. In well-uigh ereiy phoe wbei« 
the phrase " I't for.? tin; Loid " appears, they recog- 
nise in it a known &.uiciua;y, a iixed plaoe uf meet- 
ing, and therefore a synagogue. (2.; Apart from 
these far-fetcliiJ intfi jirt tatidiis, wc know too little 
of the life of ktacl, both Iwfoie tuid unJiir the mon- 
archy, to be able to say with certainty wlielliertliien 
was anything at all coiresponding to the Fynagogues 
of later dale. (3.) During the ejiile, in tlm abey- 
onoe of the Trmpl^wwdiip^ the meetings of devout 
Jews probably became more systenuitic, and must 
bare helped forward the change which appears to 
consiNCUously at the time of the return. The whole 
history of Ezra piesupposo;} the habit of solemn, 
probably of periodic meetings (Ezr. viii. 15 ; Neh. 
viii. i2, i\. 1; lech. vii. 5). To tliat period ac- 
oordiuglj we may attribute the i^erival if not the 
Institatlon of synagogues. Assuming Ewa]d*s theory 
fls to the date and occasion ofPs. L\xiv., there must, 
at tooM subsequent period, bare beea a great de- 
stractioii of the baildinjti, and a ooMeqnent «as- 
pensit nof the s<;rvices. It is, at any n»te, s-tiiking 
that they aa^ not in any way prominmt iu the Mao- 
cabacaii hiilory. When tMt struggle was over, 
there apf)cars to have l>e<»n a freer development of 
what may be called the sjiugogue parochial system 
among the Jewa of Fldestfaie and other eounMes. 
Well-nigh eveiy town or villnfrc ha*! its one or more 
synagogues. (4.) It is hardly possible to over- 
eitiimte the indcunoe of the eyelflni tho* developed. 
To it we may ascribe the tenacity with which, after 
the Moccabnean struggle, the Jews adhered to the 
religion of their fathera, and nerer a|pdn telapaed 
into idolatry. The j'Oople were now in no danger 
of forgetting the Law, and the external ordinances 
that hedged it round. Bene, ai hi the cognate onler 
of the Scribes, there was an influence tending to 
diminish and ultimately almost to de»ijroy the au- 
tljority of the hereditary prierthood. The way was 
8;li ntly piTjuired for a new and higher on^cr, which 
should rise in the fulness of time" out of the 
decay and abolition of both tho priesthood and the 
Temple.— III. StnicUrc. — (1.) The sire of a • vn t- 
gogue, lilci: tliat of h chiircJi or chajiel, varied witii 
the populatioji . 1 1 . po.sition was, howevw, determ* 
inate. It stood, it' possible, on the htc:hest ground, 
in or near the city to which it belonged. And its 
directitm too was fixed. Jerusalem waa the Kiltiek 
of Jewish devotion. The synagoirne wai so con- 
structed, th-it tlie worahippers ai Uiey eulcred, and 
as they prayed, looked toward it. The building 
was oommooly erected at the cost of the distiict. 
Sometime* it was built by a rich Jew, or even as in 
Lnke vii, 5, by a friendly proselyte; (2.) Jtt the 
inteinal anangement of the synagogue we trace an 
ohriooa analoey to the type of the Tabernacle. Ai 
the upjtei v\- Jerusalem end stood the Ark, the chest 
which, like the okier and more sacred Ark, con- 
tuned the Book of tiae law. It gave to tltat end 
the name and chai^rter of a sanctuary. This part 
of the synagogue waa natoxaUy the place of honour. 
Here were the « chief atata," after which Phariseea 
and Scriles >(rovc i-o eageily (Matt, xxiii. 6), to 
whldi the wealthy and honoured worshipper was 
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invited (Jau)e« ii. 2, 3). Here too, iu front or toe 
Aiic, ttiU reprododhir the tvpe of the Tabmsade. 
was the ei(;ht-hmnch«l lamp, light«i only c-n the 
greatc>r faitivais. Iktikiei this, there wa«. oti<e bn^ 
kept burning perpetually. A little further loTuds 
the middle of the building was a r;\ise\i }-iatfbrm. 
OQ which !>cveral f>ei%uui> could stand at ooce, aad 
in the middle of this rose a pulpit, in which the 
l;e;»der ^t^Kxl to i-ead the lesson or sat down tf» tacL 
The oongregntiuQ were divided, men on one sdc 
women on tlie other, a low partition, five «r aix fivt 
hii;h, ninniuc]f lx>twpfn them. Tlie arranc^icefiti 
of modem .*yuag(n;i'«i^> tor many c^nturi<?<, ii»v* 
made the separation more complete by pladn? thr 
women in low md«vg;Uleries, wnM?ned off by Urticc- 
work.— IV. O^era. — (l.j lu smaller towns there 
was oAw hot one Rabhi, Where a fuller organisa- 
tion was possible, there ww • eoUcge of £lder< 
(Luke viL 3) presided over by one who wm " tit* 
chief of the synagogue" (Luke viii. 41, 49, zui. 
14 ; Acts xriii. 8, 17). (2.) The nooat ptvauM 
functionary in a large synagogue waa kncmm as tte 
Shiltach (s legatva), the oihciatug minbter win* 
acted as the driifata of the oongregatioo, aad was 
therefore the diirf rrnder of prayers, itc^ m tiber 
name. (3.*) The Cftarzdn, or " raiiiister ** if t' <- 
syoagOKue (Luke ir. 20) had duties of a lower kmi 
resemNing those of the Cbriatian liini'Wi or ah. 
deacon. lie was to open the doors, to get the 
building ready lor seiTice, (4.) Besides these tho* 
wen ttt men attached to erery cynagogoe, wImt 
functions have l«?eu thesulject-mattcr of volutniuw 
oontroversty. They were known as the Batiasia 
( = Otiosi)t and no t^yna gogue was Maplcle widh 
out them. They were soppoi!>ed to ipi^ • ' 
leisure, not obU|^ to labour lor their iiveluio$< 
able therefore to attend the week-daj ae vefl • 
the Sablsith j-erviiXis. Khenford in thetn simpir 
a body of men, permaiientiy on duty, making up s 
congi^egation (ten being uw minimttm wiMwbwV 
.so that there mi<^ht be no delay in becinnir:: th: 
service at the proper hours, and that no smg*.? 
worshipper mlgbl go away dtsappointed. (&) It 
will Vi<j -'■--n at once how dtv^Iy the organij/tjoe 
of the sjuAgogue was reproduced iu that ot the 
EodeaEa. mie alao there was the single ps e slw t^^ 
bishop in small towns, a council of pre»byton. vT:ie 
oue head in Urge cities. The tegatus of the ^jaa- 
goguca tq^Mars in the 6yynKos (Ker. i. 20, ii. 1 ], 
(lerhaps aJso in the iw^oroXor of the Chnstua 
Church. — V. Wors/iip.— ( I .) The ritual of the 
svnagogue was to a lal^ ext^'nt the r^firoduetwa 
of th- statelier liturgy of tJie Temple. It w ill b-- 
enough, in this place, to notice iu what way iL. 
ritual, no less than the organizatkn, was oonnectfLi 
with the frtct<5 of thr< X, T. hi-torv, nnd with th- 
life and order of the v. hnsUan Cnurcii. !^2. ) I ma 
the synagogue came the use of tized forms of pnyw. 
To that thr fii-it disciples hail been accustonievi frwn 
their youLli. i hey had asked their Master to gite 
them a distinctive one, and he had complied with 
their request (Luke zL 1), as the Baptist bad dooe 
before for his disciples, as every Rabbi did for his. 
The forms might be and were abused. (3.) The 
large admixture of a didactic element tn Christian 
worship, that by which it was distinguished front 
all Gentile forms of adoi-atioo, was derived fitnn the 
older Older. Moses" was "read in the sjaap 
gogues every Sabbatinlay" (Acta xr. 5t), Ae 
whole Law being read consecutively, ><i as W 
completed, eooordiqg to oue cyde, in thxtt jesau 
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The writings of tJie Pi-opheis were rend as teoond 
lesisons in « corresponding order. They were fol- 
lowed by the £)erash (Acts xiii. 15), the exponition, 
the sermon of the synagogue. f4.) To the ritual 
of the »Tna<;o£:u«' we may probably trace a practice 
which hm sometimes been a stumbling-block to the 
student of CbmUan Bn^jaity. tbt aabiBct-niAtter 
of fterce M«te «»MNif CnrmiMi w m t r o rgw ld iit*. 
Whatever account may he given of it, it is cediiiii 
that Prayers for the Dead appear in the Church's 
woii^ip «a «Mm ia we have any traea of n ftfta* llie 
jmmeiliatc records of thu Ajtostolic age. There is a 
IRobabiJity indeAoitely great that prayers for the de- 
parted (the JTocUlHiA of later Jtidaiam) were ftnrfllar 
to the svii-ii^oc'ics of Palestine niiil otlipr countries, 
tbiit the early Christian believers were not starred 
by tlmn ai an innoratioii, that they passed nneon- 
demnei ev- ii our LonI HiiiiM'lf. (5.) The con- 
formity extends also to the times of prayer. In the ^ 
hoars of lerviee thb waa ebvieoaly the case. The 
tliipl, si^th, and ninth hountworc in the times of the 
T. (.Acts iii. 1, X. 3, 9), and had been probably for 
flome time helbre (Pi. It. 17 ; Dm. t\. 10), the filed 
tiiiK's of devotion, known th<^n, and still knomi, rc- 
Fpectirely as the Shachdriih, the Minchah, and the 
' JnfiMII. The same boars, it it well known, were 
j-p^frnised in the Chnrch of the s<v orif!, jiroUiMy in 
that of the hrst century ako. The solemn days of 
the ayni^gue were the second, the iiflh, and the 
-.".-i^r th. the last or Sabbath beinj; the conclusion of 
the whole. The ti-ansfer of the tHitictity of the 
Safehath to the Lord's Day involved a corresponding 
chan^*? in the order of the week, and the first t)ie 
fouith, and the sixth became to the Christian suciety 
what the other days had been to the Jewish. (6.) 
The following suggestion as to the mo^te in which 
thia transfer was effecteii, involvea, it is beliered, 
lower arbitrary assumptions than any other, and 
connects itself with ;uifith 'r intoit-sting mstom, 
common to the Churui and the Synagogue. It 
was a Jewish custom to end the Sabbath with a 
feast, in which they did hononr to it as to a parting 
king. The feast was h«ld in the synagc^ue. A 
enpof whM^ over which a special blessing had been 
spoken, was handed round. It is obvious that, so 
Ion? as the Apostles and their followers continued 
to us<> the Jewish mode of reckoning, so long i.e. 
AS they fraternized with their brethren of the stock 
of Abraham, this would coindde in point of time 
with their Ztiiryov on the )!rrf day of the week. 
By d^reei tha tina became latcr» paiaed on to mid- 
night, to the aarly dawn of the next day. (7.) 
From the synagogue lastly came many less con- 
apicooos practices, which meet us in the litui]gical 
life of the first thm oentoriei. AUntion, entin or 

partial, before entering the plat e of mertintj (Heb. 
X. 22; John xiii. 1-1 ij); i^tanding and not kneel- 
ing, ao the attitude of prayer (Luke xriii. 11); the 
nims stretch^! ( it; the face turned towanis the 
Kibleh of the lytst ; the rcspoosivw Amen of the oon- 
^i-egation to the prayers and benedictione of the 
elders (t Cor. xiv. loj.— VI. Judicial Fuucium. 

The language of tha N. T. shows that the 
offioersof the synagogue eiBVlMd in certain <wwb a 
judicial power. (2.) It is not quite so easy, how- 
vveTf to define tlie nature of the tribunal, and the 
pndaa Umiti of ito joriadiclkik. la two of tha 
pa-waires referred to (Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii. 9) 
tliey are carefully dittingniibert firom the coundhi. 
It accni piolmkfe that tha coimdl waa fba laigtr 
tiftnml of 23, which Ml ia tfcry dty, and that 
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under the term syn-igogue we are to nn l rstan ! n 
smaller court, pro'bobly tlunit of thuTen iuiii:"s nii-ii- 
tioned in the Talnind. (3.) Here als<j wo ti.n« 
the outline of a Christian institution. Trie iK- 
icXi)0'(a, cither by itself or by appointed delegates, 
was to act as a Court of Arbitmtion in all disputes 
among ita members. The eldei-s of the Church 
were not, however, to descend to the trivial disputes 
of daily life. For the clden*, as for those of the 
synagogue, were naerved the graver oifeoccs i^nii 
religion and memls. 

Synagopie, the Great, f 1.) On tin- vet urn of the 
Jews from Babylon, a great oouncit was appointed, 
aoceriUnf to Rahlnnie tiwfition, to re-organize the re 
ligious life of the people. It consisted! of 120 mem- 
bers, and these were known as the men of the Great 
Synagogue, the •oocflNore of the prophets, them- 
selves, in their turn, snccee^leil by scribes prcuniniMit, 
iodiridaaUy, aa teachers. Kzra was recognised as 
president, llieir aini waa to reatora a^in the ennm, 
or «;/<w*i/ of Isra*'!. To this end thev colhvted all 
the saaed writing!) of former ages and their own, 
and a» ocanpleled the canon of Ike O. T. They in- 
stituted the feast of Purim. They or£jani»ed the 
ritual of the syna«)gue, and gave their sauction 
to the Shmimtk E$Mht the eignteen aoleam bene- 
dictions ill it. ''2.^ Much of this is evidently nri- 
eertain. The ab>eii(% of any historical meuiiou ot 
such a body, not only in the O. T. and the Apo-' 
crypha, but in .loscphus, Philo. ami the A^/'tT Ohm, 
so that the eaihesL ixwixl of it is found in the Pirke 
AbotJif circ. the second centuty after Christ, had lad 
5nme critics to reiect the whole Statement as n Knh- 
biuic invention. The uarmtiveofXeh. viii, 1^ clearly 
implies tlie existence ofn bt^lyofmen acting as coon- 
s»'lli<rs tinder the jpre-iidoncy of V.zr.\, and these may 
liave been an a&scnibly of delegates from all pro- 
vincial synagt^ies — a synod of the National Chnrch. 

Syn'tyche, n female member of the Chttrch ot 
Piidippi \^Vh\i. IV. 2, 3). 

S^numae. The celebrated city on the eastern 
const of Sici'y. St. Paul arrived thither in an 
AltfXiujdjinn .jiip tiom Sldita, on his voyage to 
Rome (Actsxxviii. 12). The magnificence wkieh 
Cicero describes as still remaining in his time, was 
then no doubt greatly impaired. But tite site of 
Symeuta nndered it a convenient place for the 
African ooni^ips to touch at, for the harbour waa 
an excellent me, and the fountain Arethusn in the 
island furnished an unfailing supply of e-Twll nt 
water. In the time of St. FaoPs vopge, Sicily did 
not supply the Romans with com to we extent ic 
had doni> in the time of King Hiero, and in a less 
degree aa late as the time of Cioero. U is an 
error, however, to suppose that tha soil was ex> 
hausted ; for Stimbo expressly says, that for com, 
and swne other productions, Sicily even suipassed 
Italy. At this period, ti»ere were'only five Roman 
colonies in Sicilv, of whii'h Svracitse was dtie. The 
others were Catana, Tauromeniura, lliermae, and 
Tyndarls. Ifnsana too, although not a colony, 
was a town fithil w ith a Roman jiopulatinn. 

8frla is the term used throughout our version 
for the Hehraw Aram, as well as ibr the Greek 
2up'a. ^lo^t probaLly Syria is for Tsyrii, the 
country about Tswr, or Tyre, which was the Hrst 
of the Syrian towns Imown to the Oredca. 1. Qto- 
graphicaf e.ricnt. — If is veiy difficult to fix the 
limits of Syria. The Hebrew Anun seems to com- 
nMoea on the northern frontier of Palestine, and t» 
«st«nd Ihcnea aortharard to tha skirta of Tannu^ 
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w«stwanl to the iJiIediterrauean, aad eastward pro* 
hMj to tlie Khabour rirer. Itt dilef diThioos an 

Anun-Danimr-st k, it "Syria of Diniascus." ArntT»' 
Zobah,or "Syria of Zobah,'* Aram-Nahai-aim, " Me- 
sopotanik,** or *' Syrte of the Two Riv«n/' and 
Pa-Ian-Aiam. " the plain Syria," or" th»^ plain at 
tiie foot of the tooun tains." Of these we caniwt 
be miitakeii ia idenUfrint; the fint with tht ilcb 
country about iViina-v us, lyin? b<>twp<'n Aitti-libaou^ 
and the desert, and the last with the district about 
Hamn and OMit the flat countrf alicldiinf out 
from the western ettrpmity ofMotis Ma.^ns towai-ds 
the ti'ue source of the Khabour at Jias-et-Ain, 
Anm-Naliafaiin wema to be a term indnding this 
last trart, and extending beyond it, though how fSir 
beyond is doubtful. Aiam-Zobah aeenu to be tl)e 
tract between tba Ett|du«tai and Ooele^y^rin. The 
cthtr division*! of Amni, such as Amm-Manchah 
.lod Aratn-bt-tii-liehob, are more difficult to locate 
with any certainty. Probably they were portioM 
of the tract intervening betwi-en Anti-libanus and 
the desert. The Gi^eek writers used tlie term Syria 
8till more vaguely than the Hebrews did Aram. 
Oil the one hand they Pxteudo<l it to the Euxine; 
on the otiier they carried it to the borders of Egypt. 
Still they aaon alfni^ to hm had a feeling that 
Syria Prop<»r was a nnn-ower rejioii. The LXX. 
ai)d Nt'W Te.stanient wiitt-rs distinguii-li iSyria lixnn 
I'hcHMijcia on the one hand, fit>m fiUBOria, 
Judaea, Idumaea, &c., on the other. In the present 
ailicle it seems best to take the word in this naiTow 
MOie, and to regard Syria as bounded by Amanus 
and Taurus on the nmrtb, by the Euphrates and 
the Arabian de^^ert on the east, by Palestine on 
the south, by the Mediterranean near the mouth 
of tht Oroot«, and then bj Phoanida upon the west. 
Tht tnet thaa dreunncribad fa about 300 miles 
long from north to south, and fi-om 50 to 150 miles 
brood. It contains an area of about 30,000 square 
tniles. 2. Oeneral physical features. — The general 
character of the tract mountainous, as theHebrew 
name Aram (h-om a root signifying "he^t") 
aulSdentlf hopliec. On the west ,' two longitudinal 
< halns, running parallel with the cojist at no £,'r«it 
distanca from one another, extend along two-thii\]s 
otHm length of Syria, Unm tbo hMtodo oTTyre to 
that of Aotiocfa. In the hititmle of Anf; Ii li e 
longitudinal chatna are met by the cham of Amanus, 
an ootlyfaig barrier «f Tknini, havii^ the direetioD 
of that range, which in this part is from south-west 
to north-eaat. The most fertile and TaloaUe tnct 
of Syria fa tho long Tall«y Intarvenii^ befcween 
Likiniis and Anti-lihanus. The northern mount\in 
region is also tiiirly productive} but the toil of the 
plains about Altppo fa poor, iM the eaatara flank 
of the Anti-lihanu«, except in one place, is peculiarly 
sterile. 3. The JfoutUain Ranges. — (a) Lebanon. 
Of theTarioos moontahi-rangeB of Syria, Lebanon 
possesses the greatest inter< st. It extends from the 
mouth of the Litany to Arka^ a distance of nearly 
100 miles, and is composed chiefly of Jura lime- 
stone, hut varied with suid.-tone and basalt. [Lr,- 
liAKON.j {h) Anti-libauus. This range, as the 
name implies, stands orer against Lebanon, running 
in the same direction, i. e. nearly noiih and south, 
and extending the same length, (c) liiirgj'lus. 
Mount Bargylua, called now Jcbel Nosatri towanis 
the aouth, and towards the north Jcbel Kraad, ex- 
tends from the mouth of tlie Ndvr-^ l-Kt bir (Kleu- 
therus), nearly opposite Hema, to the vicinitv of 
Antioch, a distance of rather note than 100 uUea. 
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One of the western spurs tenninotes in a 
aUe headlandi knewn to the nndeato m 

Casius, and new celled J«6«{</-/4 ''-.t. or the Bal-i 
Moontaia." (if) Ananae. Korth ot' the modh 
vf (In Orontoa, betWMii ite eoono and Ilia eMtera 

shore of the flnlt" i t" Issus {hk-in/Lrmi' , Ii** thf 
range of Amanus, which divides Sjna thKxi Cilxaa. 
Ito avemge devetion is 5000 fcefc, end It t iii i iii ii tm 

ahrnptly at Eas-el-Khrm - ir, m "i fi cliff ovet- 
haugiog the aea. 4. The Kivcrs. — The priadpu 
rivers of Syria are the Litenjr end tlw Onalefw 
The Litany sprini:;.'5 from a Fmall Ir he Mtuatwi m 
the middle ol' the Co^-le-syrian vnlley, about mx 
miles to the aouth-west ut IbalU k. It eaten the 
sen about 5 miles noilh of Tyn-. Tl.e sonnT' of 
tlie Orontes is but aU>ut \h iu;Li> lium tk&t ot the 
Litany. Its modem name is the 2i'ahr-el'Am,9F 
" Rel>el Stream," nn nppdlation given to it on ac- 
count of its violence and impetuosity in m>my pan» 
•f Ua come. The other Syrian streams ai mmt 
conseqnence, besides the Litany and tlie Orontes. m 
the Lurada or river of" Damaseas, the Kmc^tL, or 
river of Aleppo, and the Sajttr, a tributary of the 
Euphrates. 5. The Laf:es. — The pirinciiiol lakes «i 
Syria arc the Agh'Dm^u, or Lake ol Aaiiwch ; like 
Sabakhah, or SaltLalce, between Aleppo and E^alk; 
the Bahr-el-Kade$, on the upper Orontes ; and it» 
j^uAr-e^J/er;, or Lake of Damascus. 6. The Grexit 
Valley. — By far the most important ^«rt of Syrie, 
and on the whole its most striking feature, is tite 
great valley which reaches from the plain of Ut^^ 
near Antioch, to the narrow gorge on which tJie 
LUcny enters m about hit. 3^30'. This vaUcy, 
which nins nearly parallel with the Syrian oeiHt* 
extends the length of 230 miles, and has a wiAh 
varying from 6 or 6 to 16 or 20 niJea, The SMit 
southern portion of it Wis kMNrn to the aBoiBBli 
:u<* Cocle-syria, or *' the Hollow Syria," and hxt be** 
already described. [Coelesyria.] 7. TUc .V<artik> 
em HighlmA.^^tittthtm Syria, especijill j the 4b- 
trii t callcil Commai,'ene, hetween T.iurus and Vm 
Euphrates, is still very uuufficieotiy explored. It 
seens to be eltogeCbar an dcnrated tmot, ewnwisrinj; 

of twisted spurs from Taurus and Amanu-S ^<th 
narrow valleys between them, which open oat into 
bare and sbMle plains. The Ughert idti ali e n of 
the plateau between the two rivei-s is 1500 fe^ : 
and this height is reached aoon al\er leaving the 
Euphratea, while towaide the weit tibe dee&e is 
gradual. 8. The Eastern Desert. — East of the 
inner moontain-chain, and south of the oilttnibk 
ground abeni Aleppo, fa the greet Sfrien Oeavt, an 
elevated dry upland, for the most }>art of gypsum 
and marfa, prodocing nothii^g bat a iiew spare 
buahea cif woRnwoed, end the wenel eiWBntic pfanti 
of the wildernesii. The rec^ion is traTeraed with 
difficulty, and has never been accarately suxnymL 
The meet ranarkable cade fa at Palmyiv, wtoe 
there are several small streams and abundant piiiv 
trees. 9. CMef DicisioHS. — According to iytiabo, 
Syria Proper was divided into the followii^ di^ 
tricts: — 1. Commagintf; 2. Cyrrbeatica; 3. 
leuda; 4. Coele-syria; and 5. Damasc^n^ It'we 
taloe ito limits, however, as laid down above (§1). 
wemast add to these districts three others: rh-lv- 
bonitis, or the c»uutry about Alnjpo ; Ci: : >r 
Chalcidic^ a small tract south er this, a)o t r .\t 
lake in which the river of Aleppo ends: and P«i- 
mvr^nf^ or the deseit so fur as we cofuider it to 
have been ^rian. 10. PrinciptU txmmM, — The 
chief feonRii of ^fria vaj be thna anaofe^ m 
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DCftrlf AS possible in the order of their importance: 
1. Antioch ; 2. Damascus; 3. Apameia; 4. Se- 
leacia; 5. Tadmor or ralmrra; 6. Laodiceia; 7. 
Epiphaneia (Hamath); 8. Samo&ita; 9. Hiera- 
n^(Mabug); 10. Chalybon ; 11. Emeu; 12. 
Htliopolis: 13. Ijiodiceia a<i Libanum ; 14. Cyr- 
lliiw; 15. Chalds; 16. Poseidcium:!?. Haraclcia; 
18. OiDdams; 19. Zengma; 20. ThapMcoa. Of 
thejw, Samosata, Zeugma, Thapsaciw, are on the 
Euphrates; Seleuda, Laodiceiai Poaeideium, and 
Heradeia, on tin MMbora; Antioeh, Apameia, 
Epiphaneia, .uid Emesa (^Nema) on the Orontes ; 
Heliopolis and Laodiceia ad Libanum, in Coele- 
sjria ; Hiernpolis, Chalybon, Cyrrhui, Qialcis, and 
liiiidarus, iti the noi thern highlands ; Damascus on 
tb« sJnrts, and Patmyn, in tJie ooatra of th« eastern 
deanrt. 11 . JSRWory^Tlia lini oecapants of Syria 
nppiar to have been of Hamitic descent. The Ca- 
naaoitish raoeiy the Uittitci, Jebuaites, Amorites, 
Ae., avt eowMOtod ia Sei i p t i u a with Egypt and 
Etliiopia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 1 r>- 1 8 u 
These tribes ooottpiod not Paiestioe only, but also 
Itvaw SfAMf fa ywf cari^ tfaMo aa wo nay gatiier 
from the fact that Hamath is nssi^^ned to them in 
Genesis (z. 18). Afluwards thejr seem to hare be- 
oono poaieMod of Uppar Syria abo. After a whila 
the first comers, who were still to a great aitant 
nomads, received a Shcmitic infusion, whidi most 
probablf cbom ta thona from the south-east. The 
only Syrian tomi whose cxi«tence we find distinctly 
marked at this time ts i><unaM:us (Gen. xiv. 15 ; 
ST. 2), wUdi appean to have beeo alnady a phoe 
of some importance. Next to Damascus must be 
placed Hamath fSnm. xiii. 21, uxiv. 8). Sjrria 
at this tioM, and for rmaf oantwtiai afterwards, 
aeeOH to hare been broken up nmoDG^ a nnmW of 
peCtj Ui^oms. The Jews first come mto ho:stile 
contact with the Syriiuis ^mdgr that name, in the 
time of David. Claiming the frontier of the Ku- 
phrat<?i, which Gud had promised to .\bniham (Gen. 
jr. 18 ), David made war on Hadndezer, Mig if 
Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, l.V. The Damascene 
Syrians were likewise defeated with grtat lota (ib. 
ver. 5). 2Sobah, however, was fu from being 
subdued as yet. When, a few years later, the 
Ammonites determined on engaging in a war with 
David, and applied to the Syrians foi* aid, Zobah, 
iogetlMr with fioth-Behob, sent them 20,000 foot- 
men, and two other Syrian kingdoms furnished 
13,000 (2 Sam. x. 6). This army being completely 
defeated by Joab, Hadadezer obtained aid fimn 
Meiopotaiiik (Ib. tot. 16), and tried the chance of 
n third tattle, which likewise went against him, 
and moduoed the general aubmiaslon of Syria to 
the Jewish nooaivli. The snbmiarion thus begun 
continued tinder the rnigti of Solomon (IK. iv. 21). 
The only part of Syria whidi Solomoa loot seems to 
haw been Damaaena, where aafaMkpeodeot ktafdom 
was set up by Rezon, a native of Zolah (\ K. zi. 
23-25). On the separation of the two Jungdoms» 
soon ailer ^ aoooBiott of RdMhoam, the nmalnder 
of Syria no doubt shook off the yoke. I)am.x<;ou.s 
now became decidedhr the leading state, Hamath 
baiiigaeeeidten,«adtha northen HRtttea, wheee 
capital was Carchemish near Bamhtik, third. [DA- 
MASCUS.] Syria became attached to the great 
Aa^riaa eropbv, ftmn wMdi it passed to the Baby- 
lonians, and from them to the Persian?;. In I'.c. 
333 it submitted to Alexander without a struggle. 
Upon the death of Akssmfer %Tia beeame^ ftr the 
Azat time, the head of a gnat kingdom. On the 
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division of the prorinoes among his generals (n. c. 
321), Seleucus Nicator received Mesopotamia and 
.'>yria. Antioch was begun in B.C. 300, and, being 
finished in a few years, was made the capital of 
Seleucus' kingdom. The country grew rich witli 
the wealth which now flowed into it on all sides. 
The history of Syria under the Seleacid princes has 
been alrabdy given in detail, in the artides treating 
of each monai-ch [Antiociils, Dexktriub, Se- 
LEOCUS, &C.1 The most Nourishing period was 
the reign of tte firaader, Nieator. The emfure was 
then .almost as large as that of the Achemenian 
Persians, for it at one time included Asia llinor* 
and thus reached from the Bgean to India. 1%o 
rri:;n of Nicitni's son, Antiochus L, called Soter, 
was the b^iuniug of the decline, which was pro> 
gresslTe from his date. It pasMd under the power 
of Tiijrancs, king of Armenia, in u. c. 83, and was 
not made a province of the Koman iunpire till after 
Pompey's complete dcAat of Wthridatee and his 
ally Ti;:^-anes, B.C. 64-. As Syria holds an import- 
ant plaice, not only in the Old Testament, but in the 
New, Sonne account of its condition under the Ro- 
mans must now \>e pvf>n. That oondilion was 
Bomewtiat peculiar. While the countij generally 
was formed into a Roman province, under governois 
who were at first nrnpraetors or iju:i' ^fn:-s, then 
proooosuU, and finally kgates, there wei« exempted 
fix>m tlM direct rule of the gomnor, in the nrst 
place, a num):»er of " free cities," which retained the 
administration of their own afi'airs, subject to a 
tribute levied according to the Roman principles of 
taxation ; and 2ndly, a ntimtior of tmcts, which 
were assigned to {letty princes, commonly natives, 
to be ruled at their pleasure, subject to the same 
oldigations with the fnee cities as to taxation. The 
free cities were Antioc-h, Seleucia, Apameia, Epi- 
phaneia, Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre ; the princijiali- 
ti>^^, Comaqen^, Chalcis ad Belum (near Baalbek), 
Ai-ethusa, Abila or Abildn£, Palmyra, and Damas- 
eoa. The principalities were sometimea called king- 
doms, sometimes tetian hics. They were estalilished 
where it was thought tiiat the natives were so iu- 
veterately wedded to their own custona, and ao 
well disposed for revolt, that it was tipff'^sarv to 
consult their feelings, to flatter the national vanity, 
and to give them the semblance without the sub- 
stance of freedom. The list of the governors ot 
Syria, from its conquest by the Romans to the de- 
struction of Jenxsalem, luu been made out with a 
near approadi to aocniacy, and is as follows : — 
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sceoe of a severe iiimilie. A little eailier Giriiti- 
'^i^^ anitT had bepin to«praMl Into it, {nrtlT br mran* 
I of those who "were scattered" nt the tr:^^ :.f 
. ' Stephen's persecution (Acts xi. 19 ), p.-irtW w 
• 3 I exertions of St. Pad (GaL i. '21). The Sj-naa 
AAft Church socn jrrew to W one of tho most 
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L. ViU>lllus . . . . 



Propraetor 
Ijegatus 
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Oomitius Corbul'> . . . 
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ByriM Verdons. pTmioxs, SrBiAc] 

Sy'ro-Phoenic'ian ocriirs only in Mark vii. 
The coinage of the words " ijjro-PhuentcL-*,' 
" Syro-Phoenician>," seems to have been the 
of the Komans, though it is difiicult to sar ezactiv 
what they intended by the cxpressioos. They de- 
noted per ha] « a mixed race, half-Phoenicxaas mA 
half-Syrians. In later times a geopmpbic seose of 
th« terms supcn^cd the ethnic one. The Empen^f 
Hadrian divided Syria into three parts, Syria Proper, 
Svro-Pboemoe, and Syria PwlnrtiMi \ aad lieaio^ortJi 

The history of Syria during the peiiod nay be ! ^«r«>•Ph.««•^««n fff « tht. *ub^ 

tammed iip in .fewwJT Dot^tothe little ^^ich indudci Phc.^.ca Proper. Da«a-sct», 



of Phaixilia, Syii.T w;is fairly tia:jquil, the only 
troubles being with th« Arabs^ who oocasiooally at> 
tacked tb« eastern ftwtier. The Roman pernor 
labocml hard to raise the condition of th(- i>roviiuo, 
taking great pains to restore the cities, which had 
|[im« to decay tiadcr the later Sdeuddae. After 
Pharsal;a (r.C. 4')^, the troubles of Syria were 
renewed. Julius CSaesar gave tlie province to his 
rehtire Snttiis in B.O. 47} but Potnpey'a party 
was stitl so strong in the East, that in the next year 
one of his adherents, Gaectlius Botsaa, pot Seztus 
to death, and established himself in the goveniment 
no fiimly tlmt he was nMe to resist for three yoani 
three proconsuls appoiute<l by the Senate to dis- 
posnae him, and only Hnally yidded upon terms 
which he himself olTfred to his antagonists. B;tssus 
had but just mailt' hi^ iiubmission, when, upon the 
nasasaioation of Caesir, Syria was dispotcd between 
Cissius and IXjlaUlla, the friend of Antony, a dis- 
pute temiiiuitcJ by the suicide of DoUbella, B.c. 43. 
The next year Cas&ius left his proiinoe aad went to 
Pliilipjd, whtTf, af^r the first unsuccessful enen|e- 
nient, he too committed suicide. Syria then lell 
to Antony, who appointed as bis ^{pate^ L. Decldius 
Saxa, in B.C. 41. Paconts, the crown-prinrv of 
Parthia, son of Arsaces XIV., a&sislcU by the I^aiuaa 
refiijfee, Labi«»Bus, overran Syiia and Asia i^Iinor, 
defeating Antony's generals, and thivateiiing Kome 
with the loss of all her Asiatic possessions (B.C. 40- 
39). Ventidius, howerer, in B.C. 38, defeated the 
Parthians, slew PMnnu, and i-ecovered for Rome 
her Ibnner boondary. A quiet time followed. lu 
B.C. 27 took place that formal dimion of the pro- 
▼iooes between Angustos and the Senate from which 
the imperial admiotttratire system dates ; and Syria, 
Win;.; fioni its ox|H>Md situation among the pro- 
vinciae princg>isi continued to be ruled by legates, 
who wet« of oonsnhr nnh (oofwofaivt) and bore 
severally thf full title of *'Lec;\tus .\ugu8ti pro 
pnictore." Judaea occupied a pecuhiu* position. 
A special procQiator was therefoTK appointed to 
rule it, who wa.<5 subonlinate to tho i,'oveniDr ot 
Syria, but within his own province hod the power 
ofa legates. Syria eontinued widwat serious dis- 
turbance from 'V xpulsion of the Parthians (B.C. 
38^ to the breaking oat of the Jewish war (A.d. 
66;. In B.C. 19 H was fiaited by Augustus, an 1 
in A.D. 18-19 by Omnanicus, who dici at Antioch 
in the last-iiiimc I y.ar. In A.D. 44-47 it was the 

• uUcd " VinUIiM " by Tadtu*. 



and Palmyrene. It is perhaps moot probable tost 
St. Ksifc rnllywrote «oCfWM, •*« ~ 
Bymot** whidi is foond in i 



Ta'anach. An .incient Canaanlti>h city, whose 
king is euumemted amongst the thirty-ooo cao- 
quered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 21). It eanae isA* 
the half tribe of Manassch (Josh. xvii. 1 1 . xjd. 25 ; 
1 Chr. vii. 29), and was bestowed on the Kohaihilr 
Levites (Josh* ad. 25.) Taanach is almost alwap 
nametl in rompany with Mt'giddo, and th*y wor 
evidenily the chief towns of that fme rkh disthct 
which forms the western portion of the great platit 
of Esdraelon ( 1 K. iv. 12). There il t« -nH * ' 
found. The ideutitication of 7'a'anwik with i iv 
n:ich, may be taken as one of the surest in th» 
whole Sacred Topography. It was knowTi to Kl*- 
sebius and to hap-Parchi, the Jewish mt^.^erj] 
traveller, and it still stands about 4tniles s.>iiib--c-i3»i 
of Lejjun, retaining its old nana with hardly the 
change of a letter. 

Ta'anath-Shiloh. A place named oatx only 
(Josh. zvj. 6) AS one of the landmarks of tk# 
boundary of Kphraim, but of which boundary it 
seems impovsihle to ascertain. All we can t«U ii, 
that at this part the ennmcmtioa is from w<Ht 
to east, Jandhah being east of Taaaalh ShOoh. 
iiohah has been identified with .some probability At 
i uNun, on the road from SaUmt to the Josdsa 
Valley. The hame Tdntt^ or TSma^ seems «s 
exist in that dim ti ;;. In a li.-;t of places c-^Hitaioed 
in the Talmud, Taaoath Shiloh |is said to be iik*- 
ttoal with Smion. Kurts's view, that Tatnatb 
was the ancient C.iii,::ii,ite name of the pl.uv, auI 
Sbiloh the Hebrew name, is iiigenious, but at pre 
aent it is a mere ooi^aetaiv. 

Tab'aoth. TAPD.\om(l Esd. v. 29X 

Tablmoth. The diildren of Tabbooth were a 
familv of Kethioim who retumcd with ZvahWhl 
(Exr. i'. ; NVh. vii. 46). 

Tab bath. A place meuti<Mied only in J»%. 
vii. 32, ia describhig the flight of the Midianite 
h t ndc-r Gideon's night attack. TIk* host fled 
to i> th-«hittah, to Zeremh, to the brink ofAhel- 
meoolah ou Tabbatb. Betb-«hittah may be SA^txk, 
which lies on the open pUin. bet w^-n Jebel 
and Jdfci Duiitj, 4 miles ea^ ol Am JaiiJf the 
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probable scene of Gideon's oittUught. But no At- 
tempt soums to have Wen made to identify Tabbatli, 
aor does any name resembling it npjwar in tiie 
books or maps, unlett it b« Tttbukhat^FahUt U0, 
" Terrace of tnhil. " 

Tab'eaL The son of TaU-nl was apparently an 
Epht«iiQit« in the amy of i*«kah the sou ot' Kema- 
liah,or « Syrian in tiie «nn7of Retu, vlien they 
Wfnt up to besiege Jerumlem in the reigii i>f Aliaz 
{U. viL 6), The AruiMic form of the name t«- 
vonrt the latter inpperition. 

Tab'eel. An oHuat of the Persian government 
iu ^jsunaiiH in the reiga of Artaunes {Kir. iv. 7). 
Hi* irame appeal's to indicate that he was a Syiiao. 
TabelliuB. 'J K^li, ii. IG.) [TAinncL.] 
Tab'erah. Tlie name of a phtce iu the wjlder- 
acH of P^uran (Nan. xi. 3 ; Deut. it, 22). It faaa 

not Im-<'i\ i'lfiitiiiiil. 

Taberiag. The obeolete woiil thus used in the 
Jk, V. of Nah. ii. 7 ivquine aome explanation. The 
Hebrew won! connects it.sflf with tSph, " a tini- 
breL" The A. V. reproduces the original idea. 
T>M tabour*' or tabor*' waa • nraakal imtra- 
mont of tl'.e dnim-tvpe, which with the pijK? formed 
the band of a counUj village. To ** toboar," ac- 
<«rdingly, is to beat with loM cfanoltea aa hud beat 
upon such an instrument. 

TAbacnaole. The description of the Tabernacle 
jind its materials will be found under Templi:. 
IIcK' it rcmnius for us to treat — (1) of the word 
and its &ynoDyms ; (2) of the history of the Taber^ 
nade itMlf; \S) of its rebtioo to the rdigioaa life 
of Isrwl ; (4) of the theories of later times respect- 
ing it.— I. Thg Word and lU Synonyma.— {\.) 
The Hntt vrord need (Kx. xxv. 9) is Hishcan= 
dwelhiig. It connects Itself with the .]fwi>h. thoujh 
not ^iptural, word e^hechioah, as <lescribiiii; the 
dwelling-pUoe of the IKvina Glmy. it is not 
Applied in prose to t?ie rommon dwellings of men, 
but Mems to belong rather to the speech of poetiy 
Ixxxvii. 2 ; Cant i. S>* (2.) Another wonl, 
however, is also used, more connectiKi with the 
common life of imn ; a^iel, tlie " tent of the 
i'atriarchal age of Abraham, and of Jteolb (Gen. 
ix. 21, &<.-.). For the most prirt, nn needing sonie- 
thutg to rai«e it, it is wnni, vihrn applied to the 
SacndTent, with some distinguishing epithet. In 
one passage only (1 K. i. 39) does it appear with 
this meaning by itself. (.'].) BaUh is applied to 
the Tabernacle in Ex. xxiii. 19, zjodr. 26; Josh. vi. 
24, ix. 23; Judg. xviii. 31, xx. 18, as it liad been, 
apparently, to the tents of the Patriarchs (Geo. 
xxxiii. 17). So far as it differs from the two pi-e- 
isediog wottis, it expressea more definitelT the idea of 
a Exed settled habitation. (4.) KSdaA, MOeUth, 
the holy, consecrated place, and therefore applit>d, 
Moording to the gradoated acale of holincas of which 
tiie TabmMcte bwe wftoeea, aometlinea to the whole 
sti ucture [Ex. xxv. 8 ; Lev. xii. 4 , wmetimes to 
the court into which none but the pnoite might 
onter (Ler. W. € ; Nnm. iii. 38, iv. 12), somctimee 
to the iniiennost JoiKtuary of all, the Holy of 
Holies (Lev. iv. 6?). (5.) Jliodl, as meaning the 
•tatelf boildii^, or pahMe of Jdiovah (1 Chr. txix. 
1, 19 ), is applieil more commonly to tlie Tcinple 
(2 K. juiv. 13, &C.}, but was used also of the Ta- 
liemade at l^iloh (t Sam. i. 9, iii. 3) aad leroaakm 
(I'-s, v. 7). (G.) The two words (1) and r2) re- 
ceive a new meaniiu in combination (a.) with 
m^U, and (».) wttli lo'ediAift. To oiMkntaBd the 
full n>eaning of tilt diltilMlifV titici thiM ffltHMd ia 

C08. I>. fi. 



to posses the key to the significanc-e of thf whol.- 
Tabernacle, (a.) The real meanint; of tht! word i- 
to be found in what may be called the locus clas- 
«*CU9, as tiie interpretation of all woi-ds connected 
with the Tabemade (Ex. xxix. 42-46). It is clear 
that *' congregation " is inadequate. Not the ga- 
thering of the worshippers only, but the meeting 
of Ood wi^ Hia people, to commune with them, to 
make himself known to them, was what tlie name 
embodied. (7.) The other oompoond phrase, (6.) 
is rightly rendered **the tent of the lertimooy" 
(Num. ix. 15), "the tabernacle of witness" (Num. 
xvii. 7, xviii. 2). Jn this case the tent derives ita 
name from that which ii the centre of its hoUneas. 
The two tahl. s iif stune witliin the ark aie empha- 
tically the testimony (Kx. uv. 16, 21, xxxi. 16), 
^11. History,— {I.) The outwanl histoiyof the 
Tibcnuulc b.'L'ins with Ex. xxv. It comes i 
the fii-iit great group of Laws fxi^'-xxiii.j, atur 
the ooveiMBt with tlie people, after the vttlon of 
the Diviiio GIdiv rxxiv.). Fur foi-ty dnys and 
nights Moses is m tiie mount. There rose before 
hmi, not withoat pointe of contact with pi«vioiia 
associatioui, yet in iio de-riee fcinu'd out of them, 
the " pattern " of tiie Tabernacle. He is directed 
in his choice of the two chief artiste, Besaleel of 
the trilx' <if .liidnh, Aholiab of the tribe of Dan 
(xwi.). Tliti Mu of the golden calf apparently 
|M^st]>one9 the execution. Aa in a tFansltimi period, 
the whole future dependirfj on the penitence of the 
people, on the intercession of their leader, a teat ia 
pitdied, profaaMy that of Moaes hbnself, outilde the 
camp, to be provisi«n:illy the Tabernacle of Meeting. 
Of this provision«d TaUfruacie it tins tu be noticed, 
that there was .is yet no ritual at^ no piiesthood. 
The people went out to it as to an onicie (Ex. 
jtxiiii. 7). (2.) Another outline Law was however 
given ; another period of solitude, like the lirst, 
folt()we<l. The woilv eouM now \m> itsuim-d. The 
people otl'eivd the iiecejis;iiy materiala in excess of 
what was wanted (Ex. xxxvi. o, 6). Other work> 
men (Kx. xxxvi. 2) and work-women '^Ex. xxsv. 
-j) pliioed themselves umter the direction of iieza- 
leel and Aholiab. The parts were completed Bepar> 
ately, and then, on the lii-st day of the wond year 
from the Exodus, the Tabernacle itself was erected 
and the ritual appointed for it be^un (Ex. xl. 2). 
(3.) Tlie position of the new Tent was itself signi- 
Hcant. It stood, not, like the provisional Taberuacle, 
at a distance from the camp, but in its very centre, 
llie Priest* on the cast, the <^er thtee families 
of tlie Leritee on the other aide*, were closest in 
attendance, the " body-guaitl " of the Great King. 
In the wider nqiiai'e, Judab»Zebuliin, Issachar, were 
on the east ; Ephi-aim, MaoasMh, Benjamin, on the 
we.st ; tlie lesH conspicuous tribes, Dau, Aslier, 
Naphtali, on the north ; Keuben, Simeon* Gad, on 
the south Mde. When the anny put itadf in order 
of march, the ykisiliou of the Tubemade, carritnl by 
the Leviles, was still central, the tribes of the east 
and aeoth in front, those of dw north and west in 
the real* (Num. ii.). (4.) In all .s[«ecial facts con- 
nected with the Tabernacle, the original tliought 
reappears. It is the jdaoe where man niiifi with 
God. (5.) As long as Can.um remained uncon- 
qumd, and the people were still therefore an army, 
the Tkbeniacle was probably moved from place to 
place, wherever the host of Israel was, for the time, 
eucaniped ; and, tinally, was placed at bhiloh (Josh. 
ix.27, xriii. 1). The nasoiia of tfa* choioo are not 
giren. Fartlji Perhaps its watral position, ifartlj 
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ita boloagiDg to tha poweifal tribe of Ephmini, I 
the tribe of CIw grat captain of the bwt, tmj 

have Jt'teniiinc-1 the prcfCTence. Tltere it confimiej ! 
duriug the whole period of the Jad<;v«. There, too, 
m tiie td^ioB of lutA ntnk toiranb the lei^d of 
an orgiastic Heathenism, troops of %votvuMi assembled, 
■h>ro«ka» a« thoae of Uidiaat worshippers of Je- 
hovih, and emicabiiMi (rf* His pricrts (1 Sam. <L 22). 
(<30 A state of thific'N which was rnfmlly assimil- 
ating the worship of JeiioToh to that of Ashtaroth, 
or Mylitta, needed to bo broken vp^ The Ark of 
God was tftken and the snnctnary lost its glojy : 
and the Taberoacle, though it did not peri&h, never 
again reoofwed it (1 Sam. It. 23). It probably 
became once n^nin a moveable snnctnnry, le-s hn- 
nouied ns no longer po»seMung the symbol of tii<« 
DIvtno PmeDee, yet dwrkhed by the pi icstliood, 
anJ some jvortion'^, nt li*:ist, of ita ritual, kfpt up. 
For a tiiue it uuJer 6aul, to have been settled 

at Nou (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The TniaMirrf of the 
rl'->.sb and ^tli',' flight of Ahiathar must, howpver, 
avd robltd it yet t\ii thcr of its glory. It had 
before lost the Ark. It now lost the presence of 
the Hiph-Priest, and with it the oracular ephod, 
the L'lUM and the TiiUMMi^ ^1 Sam. xxii. 20, xxiii. 
6). What change «f fbrtnne then followed we do 
not know. In someway or other, it fuind its \n\y 
to Gibeon (1 Gir. xvi. U9). Tlie trapture of Jeru- 
salem and the eiwition there of a new Taberaacle, 
with the ark, of which the old hnd been deprived 
(2 Snm. Ti. 17 ; 1 Chr. xr. 1), lea it little more 
than a traditional, historical sanctity. It retained 
only the old altar of bumt-ofierii^ (1 Chr. xxi. 
29). The divided wonhip oontinn^ all the days 
of David. 1 he smctity of both places was veoog- 
ttised by SOWUOK on his aoccsston (1 K. iii. 15 ; 
2 Chron. i. 3). But It was time that the anomaly 
shoul l cca^i*. The pm|t<>sc of PnviJ fulfilled by 
Solomon, was that the claims of both should merge 
In the higher glory of the TempIe.^IIT. R^ion 
t<-> the }yli<iiotis life of l.siiu-l, — ; 1 .1 Whatfvw con- 
nexion may be traced between other parts of the 
ritual of Israd and that of the nations widi which 
Israel h.-ul lieen brought into coiitnof, the thought 
of the Tabernacle meets us as entirely new. the 
** hmm of God '* f Bkthcl] of the Platriarehs hnd 
been the lai<.:e " jiillur of h<tone" I'Ccn. xxviii, 18, 
I9)t bearing record of some high spiritual experi- 
ence, or the grore which, with Its dhn, doabtful 
lis^ht, atttiiifil the wnils of men to a divine awe 
(lien. xxi. lid), A sacred tent, a moving Bethel, 
wns the fit SMctna i y Ibr a people stiir nemadle. 
It wan cnpnhlo of U-in;' uriite l afterwnrJs, as it 
actually came to be, with " the grove " of the older 
cultttM (Josh. zziT. 26). (2.) The straetnn of the 
Tnl*rnarlf» w.is obviously determined by a complex 
and profound 8ym>x>ii.sm ; but its meaning ivmains 
one of the things at which we can but dimly gues.<(. 
Ko Interrretation is given in the Law it^-lf. That 
which meets us in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ti»e 
application ot the tjfpes of the Tabernacle to the 
myhteries of Redemption, was latent till those mys- 
tejies were made known. An«l, yet, we cannot but 
believe that, as each portion of th.' wonderful order 
rose before the inward eye of the la\vi:iver, it tnw-t 
have embodied distinctly mauiiuld truths which he 
apprehended him.s^If, and sought to cfminnmicate 
to others. (3.) The thought of a grad iiatf^l sanc- 
tity, like that of the outer com t, the Holy Place, 
the Holy of Holiec, had its counterpart, often the 
aauie number of stages, in the stmctnic of £gyi» 



tbu temples. In the Ady t u m, often at leasts was the 
aacred ABK, (he eolnioating pdnt of hol ineBs, eea- 

fninin';: tlic hii;1ie>t and most jrivst-'iTCiU'. vVtnTi Ls 

winged tigures, generally like those of the chembsm. 
tile emUnnsof stability and liib. Hcreweroaotwaid 

jioints of resemblance. Of all eletnent^* of F>.*^*r^^iaa 
worship this was one which could be trao^crrei 
with least hattrd« witii neat gain. No one cmM 
think that the Ark it-^lf was the likened of th* 
God he worshipped. When we a«k wh&t g&vc the 
Ark its hol iness, we are ted on at MMse to ttMinfiaile 
difreri:>no:', the great gulf hetween the two syntgau. 
That of i'^gypt Wiis predanitiittutly cosmicaif !itartui|: 
from the productive powers of natare. Tbtf ef 
Isi-nel wa.s predoniinantly efhicnl. In the dep'Jis 
of the Holy nf Holies, and for the bi^h'-prie»t as 
for all Israel, there waa thatcvdatioii nfa rightasv 
Will i-equiring righteousness in tnari. And ov?r 
the Ark was the Cophergth (Mkiicv-SEat), «o- 
oil led with a twofold reference to the rootHneaaiag 
of the word. It covered the Ark. Tt was th^ 
witness of a nieroy cohering sins. AuJ over th? 
}Iercy<«eat were the CiiERUUlIf, repro<iacing. in 
part at hast, the .symlxih^m of the gie;it Hiinitic 
mcts*. liipreiictitiug ia> they did the nuuit uld p«.-wen. 
of nature, created 116 in its highest form, their 
ovei-shadowing wings, mppliinj- ns in toker. r* 
perfijct hannoay, declaiv 1 thai liaiure .as well to 
man found its highest glory in subjection to a 
Divine Law, that men might take rrfuge in thx: 
Order, as under the shadow of the wings of God. 
The material not less than the fatm^ in the HeK 
of Holies was signiKcant. The acacia or shittim- 
wood, least liable, of woods then accessible, todecsj, 
might well represent the imperishabieneiis adiieiae 
Truth, of the Laws of Duty. Arte, mory-«t. 
cherubim, the very walls, were all overlaid wrtk 
gold, the noblest of all metils, the symbol of iiglrt 
and purity, sun>llght itself as it were, fiaad and 
embodied, the token of the incomiptible, of thr 
glory of a great king. Dimensions also bad tibfir 
meaning. DiffiooU as it may be to ftel aore lltot 
we haTe tiie key to the enfgtna, tiiero can tw bat 
little ilouht that the older ichgions sT^tem5 of the 
world did attach a mysterious si^i/icaDce to aadi 
separate ntnnber; that the tratmng of Moms. » 
afterwards the far less complete initiation of Pr- 
thagoras in the symbolism of £^pt, most have 
made that tnunpnrently dear to hln, width to v 
is almo.st imjKnetrabty dark. Intn the irin> 

eanctuary neither people nor the piiests as a body 
erer entered. 8^ange as it may aeen, that la 
which everything represented light and life wss 
left in utter darimeas, in profound aolitode. Onoe 
only in the year, ao the Dat or ATOsrEMEfT. 
might the high-priest enter. The strange tt>nt.~t>l 
has, however, its pandlel in tiie sptritnal iitr. 
Drath and Hfe, light and daricacM, aiv wmidcHnlN 
united. Only through death can we tnily lirf. 
Only by passing into the thi^ darkness " where 
God is.(Ei. zi. 21; 1 K. vfii. 12) can we euUT 
at nil into the "light inrrcf*-- •"'! ." in which H* 
dwells everlastingly. And to coxae th«9% with 
blood« the symbol <^ Wt, toni^tng with that bined 
the meiry-sent, with incense, the <^ym^^>l of adora- 
tioii (Lev. xvi. 12-14), wiiat did that exprvss bat 
the truth, (1) that man roust draw near to the- 
righteous Oo<l ivi'h no lower offering than the fv.r^ 
woi-ship of the iietirt, with the liring sacrinre ot 
body, son], and spirit ; (2) that oaoM aadl • pci^ 
foot aMTifiae be Aand, tt vaold haw • BiyaMrioiB. 
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jH>\v.>r working Wyoml jt-M^lf, in j)roj<f)rtii>n to its 

Ert'ectton, to cover the multituile of siii&? (5.) 
xm ill othera. htm the high-piiest nt nil oUier 
tini'-*, the Holy of Hulie-* was shrouilt^l by the 
double YKiLf bright with many oolours and stnuige 
foruM, eren as cortaiiw of goldeo tlwm were to be 
gtvn hnngin^ Wfore the Adytum of nii Ecypti in 
temple, a stiaoge cootraat otleo to the bestial form 
behind them. The Yeil iteelf repeaentcd the infio- 
ite vaiiety, the iroXinro/KtAot <ro<pla of the Diviiu' 
ojnl«r in Croitiou (i^ih. iti. 10). Aad thcra agnxu 
were wen copied npoa thevril,tbe mysterious foi-ms 
of the chei ubim ; how- ni.my, or in what atfittulc. 
or of what size, or in what niaterial, w«2 aie not 
told. (6.) Thi> nntt r s-un t i u y was one dejtree less 
tivrful in its hitiint'>s than tli-' imicr. Sllvt-r, tht> 
ty|»e of Ilunuia i'unty, took tiit? phicti of gold, the 
ty|)e of the Divine Glory. It was to be ti-odden 
daily tiy the priests, as by men who lived in the 
perpetual conscioasness of the neani«;» of God, of 
the mystery behind the veil. Bnrefootevi and in 
garments of white linen, like tlie |ini>st.s of Ists, they 
sooomplished their miui^tratiuns. And here, too, 
than were other emblems of Divine realities. With 
no ppmini,' to admit lijrht from without, it was illu- 
Ritned tmly by the goMen LAMP with it** seven 
lighti^ ooe taller than th<' otheis, as tiu> Sa)<V>atli is 
more sacred than the other diiy« of the week, never 
all extinguished together, the pei'petual symbol of 
all derived gifts of wisdom and holiness in man, 
reaching their mystical perfection when they shme 
in God's sanctuary to His -glory (Kx. zxr. 31, xxvii. 
20; Zech. iv. 1-14 . The Shew-bread, the 
** bicad of faces," of the Divine Freaeooe, eerved as 
a tdcen that, though there was no form or likeness 
of tlio Godhead, He was yet there, accepting all 
cSiuiagt, reoqgniaii^ in partioular that special otTer- 
ing whi(* repraentefl the Kfe of the nation at once 
in thi> ilisf inctiK'ss of if.s tiilN's and in its nulty as a 
people. The meantog of the Alta^i o>- Imcknse 
was not hm oVrioiia. The dond of fragmnt smoke 
was the natural, almost the universal, ♦'miilom of 
the heart's adomtioo (Ps. cili. 2). Upon that altar 
BO *' ttfange fin " wm to be kindled. When fresh 
fire was needed it wn ti. taki u from the Altar 
OF BoRNT-OFFERiMo io the outer court (Lev. ix. 
24^ X. 1). (7.) Outsldo fht tent, but atill within 
the consocmtoi pn-cinct*, was tln< Coi'itT, friii-csi in 
by an enclosure, yet open to all the congre^tion as 
well aa to th« Leritett theae only aioepted who were 
{fr.'monially unclean. Horo therofoiv .sf<xvl Ihi; 
ALTAR OF liORNT-OFFERIXGS, at whidl £>ACRI- 

nCBt to all their rarietiea were oflerad by penitent 

or titankfnl worshippfr-s (Ki. xxvii. Trxviii. 
1), the bnizen LavCk at which those worKliippers 
iNirlfiad tbeDadvoa before they sacririecd, the priests 
before they entered into the sanctnnr)' H'x. xxx. 17- 
21). Here the graduate! scale of holiness ended. 
— IV. Theone$ of fcrfer ttnae. — (I.) It is not 
pit>hablo that the elaborate symbolism of sudi a 
ittructure was understood by the rude and tiensual 
multitude thai cama out of Egypt. Yet it waa not 
the less, wn5 p«»rhap« tho mnjv fitt»>l, on that nc- 
oount to be an instrument for the education of the 
people. To tiio most Igmaraiit and debased it was 
at feast a witnws of the neampss of the Divine 
King. It met the craving of the human heart 
which prompts towonhlp^ with aa ml<sr which was 
neither idolatrons nor impure. More thoughtful 
minds were led inevitably to higher truths. If the 
wordib "Ht that dwelleth between the dunibbn," 



sjH)kc on the one si le of a sjiocial, liHali.s-> 1 mani- 
festation of the Diviue I'l'cscnce, they spoke also ou 
the other of tint Preseooe* as bi tiw heaven of 
heavens, in the liic'if of setting snns. in the blackness 
and the tiashes of the thuuder-ciouds. (2.) The 
thottght thus uttered, eesentially poetical In its na- 
tuio. hail it^ fit place in thf pvilm<? atul hvmns of 
Israel. Jt lost its beauty, it led men on a false 
track, when it was formalised into a system. At a 
tiine when .Ttulii^m nrA (iv^-ok philosophy were 
alikt' ellete, when a icebie physical scieuce, which 
could rend nothing but its own thooglita in the 
symbols of nn oMer nml lierp'^r sv^tfm, wns atler 
its own fit^liioa rationalii>iug tiie mythology of hw'* 
thenism, there were found Jewieh writere willing 
to apply the ioime principle of interpretation to the 
Talit-'niacle and its onler. The result appears ia 
Josrphus and in Pliilo, in part also in Clement of 
Alexandria ar 1 nni;eii. i ;'.^ It will have been 
clear from ail tiiat lias hutn >aid that the Epi4le to 
the Hebrews has not been looked on as dedgned 
to limit our inqniiy into the meanin^' < f the fvm- 
bolism of the Taberiiivcle, and that there is conse- 
quently no gronnd for adopting the system of inter* 
preters who can see m it nothing but an i^grcgato 
of tyjios of Christian mysteries. 

TabenuulM, the Feast of (Ijc. xiiii. 16, *'the 
fea*t of ingathering tlic thiixl of the three great 
festivals of the Hebrews which lasted from the 
15th till the 22nd of Tisd. I. The following are 
the principal passages in the Pentateuch which refer 
to it: Kxod. xxiii. 16: Lev. xxiii. :U-3G, 39-43; 
Num. xxix. 12-38; Deut. xvi. 13-15, xxxi. 10- 
13. In Nell. viii. there is an account of the ob- 
servance of the feast by Ezra.— II. The time of the 
festival fell in the autumn, when the whole of 
the chief fruits of the ground, the com, the wine, 
and the oil, were gathered in (Ex. xxiii. 16; L^. 
xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 13-15). It,s duration was 
strictly oal^ eereii days (Deut. xvr. 13; Ex. zlr* 
25 ). Bnt it was followed by a day of holy con TOO 
ation, <!i.stinguished by siarririccs of its own, which 
was sometimes spokoi of as an eighth day (Lev. 
xxiii. 36 ; Neh. Yiii. 18). Dnrinf the leren days 
the Israelites wi re commanded to ilwell in b(K>ths 
or httte formed of the boughs of trees. The bouehs 
were of the oHve, palm, pine, myrtle, rad other 
trws with thick folia-e (Neh. viii. 15, in). Ac- 
cx>nling to Kabbinical tradition, each Israelite used 
to tie thebmndits into a bondi, to be carried in Ins 
hand, to which the name W/J'; was ;:iven. Tiie 
btnut-ofleriogs of the Feast of Tabernacles wei'e by 
far more nnnwiona than thow of any other ftstiTai. 
Theie were offered on each <!.av two nuns, fotirtjwn 
lambs, and a kid tor a sm*odeiing. But what was 
most peonliar was the amagcment of the saerifieea 
of bullocks, in all amounting to seventy (Xum. 
xxix. 12-38). The eighth day was a day of holy 
convocation of pecaliar aolemnity, and, with tiie 
seventh day of the PiV^sover, and the day of Pente- 
cost, was designated 'ataereth. Wc ai* told that 
on the morning of this day the Hebrews left their 
hnts and dismantled them, and took up their abode 
again in their houses. The »peciail otlerinsrs of the 
day were a bullock, a ram, seven lambs, an ! a goat 
fin- a sin-offerinc; (Num. xxix. 36, oS). When the 
Feast of I'abenmclcs fell on a .Sabl»iUcal year, jwr- 
t ions of the Law were mA each day in public, to 
men, women, children, and sti-anpers (Deut. xxxi. 
10-13). We lind Ezra reading tli- l aw during 
the wUvnl ** day by day, flmn the t<)>t dav to the 
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1)16 TABERNACLES, FEAST OP 

Jn<t dtv " (Nc'h. viii. IH" ,— III. Tliere two ]X\i- 
ticiilani in the observance of the Fea^t ol' TaUi- 
Kaclcs which nppeur to be refeiT«d to in the New 
TostariK iit, hut t\n not nottml in the OM. These 
werp, the oeipraony of pouring otit some water of 
the pool of Silonm, and the ditiptaj of come great 
li^htH in the court of the woroen. We are told that 
radi brHelite, in holiday attire, having made up his 
/«/(S6» befoi-e he broke Ins t.i^t, rt'fv\ired to the Temple 
with the tiUdh in one hand and the citron in the 
other, at the time of the ordinary morning aacrifice. 
The part* of the victim were laid upon the altar. 
One of the priests tetchcd aome water m a golden 
ewer from the pool of Siloan, which he brought 
into the court through the water gate. As lio 
entered the tnimpata ioundedt and h« aacendvd the 
»lnpe of the aHar. At the top of thfa were fii«d 
two silver basins with small ojn'iiiiigs ui th<'lx>ttiim. 
Wine was poorcd into that on the ea»ten) side, au<l 
the water hito that on tiie w«rter» aide, whence it 
wns conducteil IjV |)ipt's into tlit; Co-lrou. In llu- 
eveoingt botli men and women assembled in liie 
ooQrt of the wmnen, expressly to hold a rejoicing 
f*.>r the (h;r.vin;:c of tlip water of Siloam. At the 
same time there were set up in the court two \ot\j 
stniMU, eedk auppoiting fear greet kmpe. Theie 
Wfio li':liti><l nn i-;iih night of the fwtival. It aji- 
pears to be gcncmliy admitted that the words ot our 
Marfear (Johnvii. 37« 86)— « If any nan thirst, 
lot him come untn me and ili ink. He thit K'- 
lieveth on me, as the i>cnpture bath Mud, out of his 
betlf shall flow livers of living water **>'>were tog* 
jjpstfvl hy the poTiriri!; out of f lio watT of Siloam. 
But it is very duubti'ul what is nieoot by " tiie last 
day, that great day of the feast." It would seem 
that either the last ilay of the feast ibelf, that is tlie 
seventh, or the last day uf the religious obiiervuiMx-s 
of the series of annual festivals, thee^th, must be 
intended. FV ki Alfcnl iftisnTnMv snpposc* that the 
eighth day may b* meant, and that the rt-l.-neuce of 
ovr Lord was to an ordinary and well-known ob- 
s^'rvance of th^ fe-.ist, tliotigh it was not, at the very 
time, going on. We must resort to some such e.x- 
plnnation, if we adopt the notion that our Lord's 
wordii (John viii. 12)~" I am the light of the 
world " — refer to the great lamps of the festival.—* 
1\'. There art many dilutions given in the Mishna 
for the dimensions and construction of the huts. 
They were not to be lower than ten palms, nor 
higher than twenty cubits. They were to stand by 
themselves, and not to rest on any external support, 
nor to be under the shelter of a larger building, or 
of a trtv. They were not to bi_' covered with skins 
or cloth of any Idnd, but only with boughs, or* in 
javty with rccd mate or biths. The fbraltnre of 

the huts was to be, accoixlins; to most autliorities, 
of the plainest description. It is said that the aitiu' 
wee adorned thnnigMnt the seven days with sprigs 
of willows, OT>e of which erurli I.-.i-nelite who came 
into the oottrt brought with him. The great num- 
ber of the sacrifiaeB has been alrendy noUoed. But 
besides these, the Chaa;if:ahs or private i^eacoofTei - 
tugs were more abtmdaut than at any other time. 
«V. Though all the Hebrew ennnal ftrtivab were 
!<«isons c.f rejoicing, the Kenst of Tabernacles was, 
in this respect, distinguished above them ail. The 
hntR and the MIdte mnet hare made a gay and 
striking fpff tn, ! • over the city by day. and the 
lamps, the ilauibeaiu, the music, and the joyous 
getherlngs In the oourt of the Tcnple moat have 
given n aiill more ftittve charMter to the night. 



TABOR 

Hejv e. it was called Viv the Kabhis the /esfira^ 
Kar' iloxvy- There is u ptoverb in Svaxxk (v. 1), 
'* He who has never seen the rejoidl^ nk the ptmimf. 
out of the water of Silnim h-.is never seen j-^yrcr? 
in his life."— VI. The uuuu purpo»es of tlu: kQ.i< 
ofTabemedes are plainly Net fortii (Ex. xxiii. 16 
and Lev. xxiii. 43). It was to be at once a thaniu- 
giving for the harvest, and a commemoi-atioo o: 
the time when the Israelites dwelt in tents duri^ 
their passage through the wildenwek In one of its 
meanings, it stands in connexioB with the Pmmui, 
as the Feast of Abib; and with Pentecost, as the 
feast of hormt : in its other meaning, it is rekted 
to the nuNnrer as the great yeariy memorial of the 
dtlivoramv from the destroyer, and from the tr- 
rauny of %vpt. But natuially cennected with thii 
exultation in their rt^ned medooi wns ibt rK 

ioiciiij in the more jK?rtWt fnlfilumit of God's 
promise, in the eettleroent of His people in the 
Holy Land. BeMee tide, Phtlo eaw in thn 
a witn>'s.s for the original equality of all tlie mem- 
bers of the chosen race. But the culminntit^ pon^ 
of this bkemif? wae the eelablieltmcnt of the ccntnl 
spot of the nation:il worship in theTettiplt.- at J*-;- 
aalem. Hence it was evideutly fitting that the Kcut 
of lUenuclee ehonld be kept with an tmwonled 
ilcvrree of observance at the lie'^:- .itirm of S».>K'in'?!i*f 

I Temple (1 K.viii. 2, 65; Josepli. ^m<. viii. 4, §5|« 
again, after the rebuilding of Ae Temple by Esn 
, (NetuTiii. 13-18), and a third time by Judas Mjc- 
cabaens when he had driven out the Syriam asd 
i-estored the Temple to the wenUp «f Jehovah 
(2 M.1CC. X. 5-Sl. 

Xlb'Uhn, aliK> called iJoims by St. Luke : a fe- 
male disciple of Jo{^ " full of good weifa^" 
amotiff which that of making clothes for th^:- p«w 
is i.]H^iically mentioned. While St. I'eter was at 
tlie neighbouring town of Lydde, Tabithn died, open 
wliich the discijfles at Joppa sent an urpent rri<=>?js!:» 
to the Apostle, begging him to come to thtrxu %iUf 
out ddny. Upon his arrival Petei foiind the de> 
ceased already pre}wre<^ Tor bural, and hud o it in 
au upper cluuubei' wheit; ^he was *urruuuiic\i by 
the recipients and the tokens of her charity. AlW 
the example of our Saviour in the hou!^** of J.iirus 
(Matt. ix. -lb ; Mark t. 40), »« IVter put tlnui ail 
forth," prayed for the Divine assistance, aad tb^ 
commanded Tabitha to arise (oomp. Murk v. 41 ; 
Luke viii. 54). She opened her eyes and sat cp, 
and then, assisted by the Apostle, rose from Iter 
couch. Tliis great miracle, at we are further toki, 
produced an extraordinary efleot in Joppa, and was 
the occasion of manv conven.ions there (Acts tx. 
36-42). The name of Tabitha" is the AranuMC 
ibrm answering to the Hehfcv Utbiydk, a ** female 
KMzelle." St. Luke pves **DoieM*' as the Gieek 
equivalent of tlie name. 
TtfbtT and Mmnit TiAar, one of the meet »• 

teiiestins^ and remarkable of the single luouiiUin* in 
Palestioc It rises abruptly from the north-eaa;< n> 
arm of the Plain of BMmelen, and etands eotin' !> 
insulati A r\i . pf dii tli,- Ni-cst, wliere a nninow r 
counectA it with the liilb ot .Naxareth. Jt, presebts 
to the eye, ae seen from n di•lnne^ n benntifnl ep> 
[■enrance, )<e\n'^ so -vmm.»tric8l in its pntivutiiMi-, 
and rounded off like a henuaphere or the segmesit 
of n drele^ yet varying eg—swhel as riewed fien 
diflVrent dh-ectioos. The K>jv of ifi.' laoui.tdiii 
consists of the peculiar limestone of tiie country. 
It is now called JOel d-Tir, It Uee nbeut um or 
eight mike ehaoit dm east from NuueClu IW 
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A5c«nt U usually mmJe on the west side, nenr the 
little viilace of l)ebArieli, pi-olKibly tlie nncieiit 
Daliernth (Jo»h. xlx. 12), though it cnn be made 
with entire ease in other places. It requires three- 
quarters of an hour or an hour to mich the top. 
The top of Tubor con«st5 of an irregular platform, 
embracing a circuit of half-an-hour's walk and 
commanding wide riews of the suljaciMit plain 
from eitd to end. Tabor does not occur in the New 
Testament, but makes a prominent figure in the 
Old. The Book of Joshua (xix. 22) mentions it a* I 
the boundary between luachnr and Zebulan (see | 
ver. 12). Rirnk, at the command of Deborah,; 
Kftsembleii his forces on Tabor, and des<-eniled thence 
with ** ten thousand men aft^r him " into the plain, 
and conquered Siscra on the Imnki of the Ki.<«hoii 
(Judg. iv. 0-15). The brother of Gidwn, each of 
whom resembled the children of a king," were 
mui-dere*! here by Zebah and Znlmunna (Judg. riii, 
18, 19 1. Some writei-s, after Hcnler and others, 
think that Tabor is intended when it is said of 
Iss-tchar and Zebulun in Deut. xxxiii. 19, that 
** they shidl call the people unto the mountain ; 
there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness." 
Dr. Robinson has thus described the ruins which are 
to be seen at present on the sumniit of TaUtr. 
** All aroimd the top are the foundations of a thick 
wall built of large stones, some of which are be- 
velled, showing that the entire wall was {wrhaps 
onginally of that character. In several part* are 
the remains of towers and bastions. The chief i-e- 
mains are u|wn the le«lge of rocks on the south of 
the little biuiin, and especially towards its eastern 
end ; here are — in indiscriminate confusion — walls, 
and archies, and foundations, apparently of dwelling- 
houseo, as well as other buildings, some of hewn, 
and some of large bevelled stones. The walls and 
traces of a fortress are sc»'n here, and further west 
nlong thp southern brow, of which one tall {winted 
arch of a isanicenic gateway is still standing, and 



bears the name of lidb el-ffaua, ♦ Gate of the 
Wind.' " The Latin Christians have now an altar 
here, at which their priests from Nazareth pei foiin 
an annual mass. The Greeks also have a chapl. 
where, on certain festivals, they assemble for the 
celebration of religious rites. This idea that our 
Saviour was transfigureil on Tabor prevailed exten- 
sively among the early Christians, who adopted 
legetxls of this nature, and i-eappears often still in 
[jopular religious works. It is impossible, however, 
to acquiesce in the correctness of this opinion. It 
can he prove»l from the Old Testament, and from 
later history, that a fortre** or town existed on 
Tabor from very early times down to n. C. 511 or 
50 ; and, as Josephus siiyn that he strengtheneti 
the fortifiiations there, aliout A. D. GO, it is mondly 
certain that Tabor must have been inhabited during 
the intervening period, that is, in the days of 
Christ. Tabor, therefore, could not have been tho 
Mount of Transfiguration ; for when it is said that 
Jesus took his disciples " up into a high mountain 
apart, and was tnuisfigurcd liefore them " (Matt, 
xvii. 1,2), we must understand that He brought 
them to the summit of the mountain, where thev 
were alone by thems4,»l ves. 

Ta1>or is mentioned in the lists of 1 Chr. vi. as 
a city of the Merarite Levites, in the tribe of Ze- 
bulun (ver. 77). Tho list of the towns of Zebulun 
(Josh, xix.) contains the name of Chisloth-tahou 
(ver. 12). It is thei-efore, jxwsible, either that 
Chi»loth-tabor is abbreviated into Tabor by the 
chronicler, or that by the time tht'se hiter lists 
were compiled, the Mei-arites had e^tabli^ht■«l them- 
selves on the sacred mountain, and that Talior is 
Mount T.ibor. 

TaTx)r, the Plain of. It has lieen already 
pointed out, that thio is an inconect ti^nnslation, 
and should be TllK Oak of Tador. It is men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. x. 3 only, as one of the points in 
the homeward journey of Saul after his anointing 
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by Samuel. But unfortunntely, like so many of 
the other spots named in this intores-ting {(assagc, 
the jx)sition of the Oak of Tabor has not yet been 
fixed. Ewald seems to consider it certain that 
TalKtr and t)«'borah are merely diflVreiit modes of 
pronouncing the same name, and he accordingly 
identifies the oak of Tabor with the tree under 
which Debomh, R;ichers nurse, was burieil (Gen. 
Kv. 8). Uiit this, though most ingenious, can 
only Ik? received as a conjecture, 
tabret. [Timbkeu] 

Tab rimon. Properly, Tabrimmon, i. c. good 
is Uinimoii," the Syrian god. The father of licii- 
hailad I., king of Svria in the reign of Asi (1 K. 

XV. 

Taehe. The word thus i-endered oocui'S only in 
the description of the structure of the t.-vbemacle 
and its fittings (Ex. xxvi. G, 11, 33, xxxr. 11, 
xxxvi. 13, xxxix. 33), and appears to indicate the 
small hooks by which a curt.-un is su5])ended to 
the rings from which it hangs, or connecteii verti- 
cally, as in the case of the veil of the Holy of 
Holies, with the loops of another cuilnin. 

Taoh'monit«, the. " The Tachmonite that sat 
in the seat," chief among Ihivid'ii capt.iins (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8), is in I Chr. xi. 11 calleil " Jashobenm an 
Hachmonite," or, as the margin gives it, " son of 
Hachmoni.** Kennicott has shown, that the words 
tmnslat<'d " he that sat in the jcit," are a cornip- 
tion of .Lifhobenni, and that *• the Tachmonite " is 
a coiTupf ion of the ** son of Hachmoni," which was 
the family or local name of Jnshobeam. Theiflbre 
he concludes •* Jx-hobeam the Hachmonitc" to have 
been tho true reading. 

Tadmor, called "Tadraor in the wilderness" 
(2 Chr. viii. 4). There is no reasonable doubt that 
this city, said to have l>een built by Sdomon, is the 
same as the one known to the Greeks and Romans 
and to modem Europe by the name, in some form 
or other, of Palmyra. The identity of the two 
cities results from the following circumfit.ince8 : 
Ist, The same city is specially meiitione<l by .To- 
sephus (Ant. viii. 6, §1) as Ijearing in his time the 
name of Tailmor among the Syrians, and Palmym 
among the Gi-eeks; an<l in his Latin translation of 
the Old Testament, Jen>me translates Tatlmor by 
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Palmira (2 Cbr. viii. 4). 2udly, Tlie roodcrs 
Anibic name of Palmyra is snbstjinti.illy the fim« 
as the Hebi^ew word, being Tadmur or Taliimur. 
3rdly, The word Tadmor has nearly the same morn- 
ing as Palmym. signifying probably the ** City of 
Palms," from Tamar, a Palm. 4thly, The D.-im« 
Tjidmor or TadmSr actually occurs as the name oc 
the city in Aramaic and Gnvk inscriptions which 
have been found thei\'. othly, In tlie Chronicl«.*s, 
the city is mentioned as having been built by SjI*>- 
mon after his conquest of Hamath Zobah, aiwi it is 
named in conjunction with "all the store-citie* 
which he built in Hanaath.", This a«"oordi fully 
with the situation of Palmyra [HaMatii] ; ood 
there is no other known city, cither in the desert 
or not in the desert, which con lay claim to the 
name of Tadmor. In addition to the {n.«ag« in 
the Chronicles, there is a passage in the Book of 
Kings (1 K. ix. 18) in which, accc»-ding to the 
marginal rending {Krn), the statement that So;<w 
mon built Tadmor, likewise occurs. But on rp:>r- 
ring to the original text ( Cethib), the won! is foanJ 
to be not Tadmor, but Tamar. Now. as .ill th« 
other towns mentioned in this passage with Tamar 
are in Palestine (Gezer, IJetli-horon, B.'xal.-tth), as it 
is said of Tamar that it was " in the wiUieroess ta 
the land," and as, in Ezekiel's prophetical des<rip- 
tion of the Holy l.and, there is a T.imar mentioned 
as one of the boixiers of the l uid on the south Ex. 
xlvii. 19), w4)ere, as is notorious, there is a des«t, 
it is probable that the author of the Ikwk of Kinp 
did not ivally mean to ivfer to Palmyra, an<l that 
the marginal ivading of" Tadmor" wasfoundeil oo 
the pn-ssagc in the Chronicles. If this is admjttrd, 
the suspicion natumlly suggests itself, that theopn;- 
piler of the Chronicles may have misappi-ehtuded the 
original passage in the Ik»ok of Kings, and may have 
inconwtly written "Tadmor " instead of " Tam-ir." 
On this hypothesis there would liave been a curtow 
cin le of mistakes ; and the linal result wotiI<! be, 
that any suppose*! connexion Ix-tweeu Solomon .nod 
the foundation of Palmyra must be regarde<i as 
puiely imaginaiy. This conclusion is not Dt<Cf*- 
sanly inconcct or unreasonable, but there are rot 
sufficient reasons for adopting it. As the dty i» 
nowhere else mer.tioned in the whole Bible, it wocM 




Ilnlni ol 1 adrour or ralmj-rn. 
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W out of plam to enter into a long, detailed history 
- f it <in the present occasion. The following Itsiii- 
■iiig tai-'ts, however, may be mentioned. The ftii>l 
author of antiquity who mentions Palmym a I'liaj 
the £lJer. AtUrwards it was mentioned by Appian 
m connexion with a design of Mark Antony to let 
hit cnwolry plunder it. In the second century A.D. 
it seems to have been beautified by the Kmpemr 
Hadrian. In the beginning of the third century 
^.D. it became a Homan colony under Caracalla 
(211-217 X.D.), nd received the jua Italicum. 
:Sabseqnently, in tlie reign of Gallienas, the Roman 
5Vii:Ui' inve.-,t«d Oi!<-ii;ithus, a senator of Palmyra, 
with the regal dignity, oa aocount of hi» aenricea in 
defnting Siipor kin^ of FeraJiu On the mmoidta^ 
tioii of Odeuathus. iiis tvH)iati-«l wife Z«MioLi.i Hems 
to ixave conceived the design of erecting Palmyra 
iata an iaiepetdmk nanarehj; and, in pi-oaecation 
-of this ol)j<-i t, she, f ir :\ whilo, suri cssl'ully ro^lsteil 
the Roman arms. She was at length defeated and 
tslm cRptiTV by the Rroppiw Auivlian (i.D. 373), 
who I.-f\ a IJorn.iii <.^:uii-«oi in I'almyra. This trir- 
rison was m.%v<icre«i in a levolt ; and Aurelian 
fninliM the dty by the exeeirtion not enly of dhose 
who were taken in aims, but !ike\vi^> of ciinimrm 
peatWDts, of old men, women, and children. From 
thb Uow Pahnynt iwvcr neovend, though there 
are proofs of its having continued to be inhsbital 
until the downfall of the Kooian Empii-e. 

TftluuL A deaondnnt of Ephndm (Num. xxvi. 
.35^. In 1 Chr. vii. 25 hp apfnai >■ as the son ofTelah. 

Ta hanites, tho. Titt^ Ji^miluiLuiU of the pre 
4Seiiin_' Num. xxvi. .35). 

Ta'hath. 1. A Kohathite Leritc, ancestor of 
.Sirouel and Heman (1 Chr. vi, 24, 37 [9, 22]).— 
S. According to the present text, son of Il«red, and 
great-gmnflsirin of Kpnniim (1 Ch»-. vii. 20). Bm- 
riogton, however, itleiitities Tiihath witit Taluin, 
tlie son of Ephndm.— 3. Oi-andMon of the pit>ced. 
ing, m the text now stand-s (1 Chi-, vii. I'n). But 
Bunin2;ton cousida-s him as a son of Kphniim. 

Tn'hath. The n.ime of a de>ert->tatjon of the 
Isi-ai'iit4's between Makhcloth and Tamh (Num. 
sxxiii. 26). The site h.%«t not been identiiied. 

Trii'puihes, Tehaph'nehet, Tth«p'anes. A 
city of Kj:ypt, of importance in the tim<5 of the 
prophets Jervmiah and Etekiel. The name is evid- 
ently Kgyptian, and closely mumbles tli.it of the 
Kp-ptian qne. n Tahpexf^. The Coptic name of 
this plare, T^ijJaias, is clearly derived from the 
LXX. ti'i m. Tah|innhcs was evidently a town of 
f.ower Egrpt near or on the cn-stem bonier. When 
Johnian awl the other captains went into KgyiJt 
•Ml;<y canie to T.ihpianhes" (Jer. xliii. 7). the 
.lews in Jeremiah s time remained here (Jer. xtiv. 
1). It was an important town, being twice 
tlone<I by thf! latter prophet wilh Noph or Memphis 
(ii. 1 6, xlru 14). Here stood a house of Pharaoh- 
Jiophni lielbre which Jeremiah hid great itooee 
fxliii. 8-10). Il is tiiciitioinil with '* liantesse and 
all the land of Gesen " in Jud. i. 9. Herodotus 
«alls this place Dnphnae of Pelnthm. In the /fi- 
ncrary oj Ant- uin is this tnwn, calleil I>nfno, is 
placed 16 iCoouo miles to the south-west of Pelu> 
siiim* This position seems to agree with that of 
Tel-tVfenrK'h, wliirli Sir (lai-dner Wilkinson sup- 
ptrses to mark the site of Dapbnae. Can the name 
hi of Greek origin? No satis&ctory Egyptian ety- 
mology has Ven suggest (hI. 

Tah'penea, a prosier n.ime of .on Egyptian queen. 
She WM wifii of the Pfaanwh who neceircd Hadad 



the Edomite, and who gave liim h> v sister in mnr> 
liage (1 K. xi. 1H.20). In the LXX. the latter is 
called the eldfr aster of Thekemina, uiid in the 
addition to ch. xii. Shishak (Susakim) is said to 
liave given Ano, the elder sister of Thekemina his 
wife, to Jeroboam. It is ol\ hhis that thin aud the 
earlier statement aiv imooncilettble. Tliei e is there* 
fore but one Tah()cnes or Thekemina. So nam*? 
that ha.s any near resemblance to either Tah|i<fue:) 
or Tlickemina has yet been found wnoug thoia of 
the pei ioil. 

Tahre'a. Son of Mlcah, and grandson of Meplii- 

boslh ill I 1 C'ir.-. ix. 1 ■;. 

lali tim Hod'ihi, the Laiid ol One of the 
plaoeK Tixited by Joab during his census of the hand 
of Israel. It occurs between Gilcud and Dan-jann 
(2 Sura. zxtv. U). The name bos puaaled all the 
intcrpretera. The old Terstflos throw no light 

U]>' y it. 

Talent, the greatest weight of the Hetmws. 
[Wkiomts]. 

Taii'tlia cti'mi. Two Syriaewonlt(]lBriev. 41% 
signitring " L>amsel, utim:." 

TilBUi'L 1. One of tho three sons of ••tlio 

Anak," who weie sUin liy the nn n of Jiniah 'Num. 
xiti. 22; Josh. xv. 14; Judg. i. lOy.— 2. i»«>u of 
Aramihttd, king of Qedrar (2 Sm, Ui. 3^ mi. 37 ; 
I Chr. iii. 2). He was probablj- n pcttj diieftaiB 

dependent on David. 
Tnl'moB. Hm head of a fiunity of doorkeepers 

in the Temple, •* the poiieiv for Uie camps of the 
bous of l^evi (1 Chr. ix. 17 ; Neh. xi. 19 j. Hvtaa 
of his descendants returned with Zerubbabd (Elir. 

ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 45), .ind were employed in their 
herolitnry odice in the days of Nehemiah and Kxia 
(Neh. xii. 2:)). 

Tal'sas. Ki.asaii '\ F.sd. ix. 22). 

Ta'mah. The ciitlUieu of Tauiah, or Thonoah 
(K/.r. il. :>'.Vj, weie among the >iethinim who ifr 
turiuM with 7. : uIiIuIh-I f/Svh. vii. .'5). 

T&'mar. llie name of tiiriu wumea leiiiarkahle 
in the history of iKmel.^l. The wife succciiiiively 
of the two WHS of Jiiibh, Kr .and Ounn {G< n. xvxviii, 
6-.'>0). Ilci iiujHulaucv ni the sicred narmtive 
Jei^ends on the gixnt anxiety t<i k)-ep up the lincdgo 
of Judnli. It Miiiii-I as it" the iiwiiily were on tho 
jjoiiit of extiiictiuii. Ill aini Uiuui haJ Min «?ssivelj 
pei*i.shed suddenly. Judah'switc Batlisiniali ilicdj 
ami there only remained a child Shelah, whom 
Judah was unwilling to trust to the dangerous 
union, iu it .appeared, with Tamar, h-st he idiould 
meet with the same fiite as his brothers. Aicoiol- 
iii^ly i»he resorted to the desperate expedient of en- 
trapping the father himself into the union wliidi 
he ieared for his son. Ho took her for one of the 
unfortUBato women who wore eonaeorated to the im- 
piiie rites of the Can.uinite woi^hip. He inttmi&cd 
her, as tlia piice of his iutercount, a kid from the 
flodcs to which be was going, and left as Ms pledge 
his ornaments and his -tali. The kid he M-iit luelc 
by his shepherd (LXX.), Hirah of Adullom. The , 
woman cotild nowhere be (bund. Months after^ 

wniils it ■vv i> 'ixxiveici to Ix' his ow n ilau^]it( i -in- 
Liw Tamar. bbc was scutenccd to be burnt alive, 
and was only saved by the Utantj, thnwgh tho 
jMislgi's wliic h .Juilali liad left, that her s<Alih er 
was no kss than the cbiefiata of the tnbe. I'he 
fruits of this Intereonm wen twma, Puares and 
ZAi:Aif, and throTtirh I*har*z the saa-ed liao waa 
continued.— 2. IXiugbtcr of Unvid aud llaachah 
the Geehoiite prfnceis, and thus sister of Absalom 
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(3 bun. ziii. 1-32 ; 1 Chr. iii. 9). Sb« Md ber 
brother w«re alike remarknble for tbdr extrHor* 

iliniuy licsiuty. This llital boauty inspired a li-aiitic 
pnwioD in her half-brother Amnon, tiie eldest sou 
of Darid by Ahinmin. Morning by momioc, im 
lie rwxivf l the visits of his fiicml Junndah, he is 
imlrr oud thinner. Jonadab diwover* tlie cau§«, 
niid suggesto to Mm the meims of aeotm)]>li>hiog hb 

wickvd purposr-. Iti' was f. ^i Tlie 

kinj;, who appeal? to have cntct tiuncd a couitiderable 
nirectieD, •inMHt awe, Ibr htm. as the ddeet aon 

2 .Sam. xiii. 5.21: LXX.\ iauic 1<. v\<lt him; 
Hiid Atnoou entreated the presence of Tamar, ou 
the pretext that she alone oould gire him food that 
he wot. 11 f.if. It wouM lilinost aevm that Tainnr 
was »up|>o»cd to tuve a peculiar ait of Uikiug p«« 
lataUe cakes. She came to his botue, took the 
douirh and kn^nH»>i it, aii l ihm in his presence 
kneaded it a second time into the Unm of cake«. 
She then took the pun, in which ther liad been 
Kike<i, and p'^ii t^l them all out in a b- loK- 
the prince. uius<^ his attendants to retire, 
called her to the inner room, and thei-eacoompluihed 
his (Ifsi^ni- 111 her touching n-jroiT'-tranct* two 
jHjinls uic ;eiiiat Lible. First, the expixswion uf the 
inliimy of »Mch a crime ** in A«M?, implriog the 
l«lti< r sf.ui luiJ of iiioials that prevnili-*!, a< eoni- 
{iarc<l witii <4iier crmntries at tliat tiiue; and, se* 
condif, the belief thaten;n this standaitl might be 
overboiTie lawfullr M- mral authnritv — " Sj>e.ik to 
the king, for lie will not withhold uic tVoiii thee." 
The brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to his brutal 
passion, and the indignation of Tamar at his har- 
harous insult, even sur]Missing her indignation at liis 
hhamefnl outi-age, are p.'ithetknll]r and graphicnlly 
tohl. The story of Tamar, I'evolting as it is, h.i8 
the interest of revealing to lis the interior of tlie 
royal househuld Ijoyond that of any other inddeot of 
those times, ( I .) The cstabiisbmeots of the princes. 
(2.) The stm]ilicity of the royal employments. 
(3.) The divss of the princesses. (4.) The ivlation 
of the king to the princes and to the hiw.«>-3. 
Daughter of Ahaalom (3 Sam. sir. 7). She u]ti« 
niat. Iy, by h< r marriajie with Uriah of Gibeah, be- 
came the mother of Miiachah, the iuture queen of 
Jttdah, or wife of Abijah (1 K. ir. 2). 

Ta'nUUr. A spot i>ii tin- sfinfh-va^t'Tii fiontifr of 
Judal), named in luek. xirii. Id, xlviii. 28 ouljr, 
eridcotly called from a palm-tree. If not ffaxarm 
Tiim'n; the old nnint- ..if }ji-<-li, it may ?»• a j-iace 
ladlftl Thiunar ia tiie Onotmsticon (^"Uozazou 
Tamnr a day's jouniey south of Hebnm. 

Tam'mtll. I'; i - i !y '• the Tanimn/.," the ai tir'r 
indicating that at &oine tune or other the word iiad 
been i^egutied as an appelbtive. In the sisth year 
nf thr- captivity of .lehoiachin, in ih.» .sistli m.-nth 
and ou the fiitli day of tlie month, tiie prophet 
I'Izi'kiel, viii. 14, as he Sat in his house surrounded 
by the eW<'r- nt .Ju Jah, was trnn^poi-frd in spirit to 
the lar distant Ti-mpli' at Jvnisilt ni. The iuuid of 
the Lord God vva> u\<i>\\ \um, and leii him "to the 
•loor of the gate of the house of Jehovali, w hic'ri w is 
towards the noith ; and behold there the woiiuu 
sitting;, weeping fiir the Tammiu." Some tma-l ale 
the hist clause " cmsing the Tammuz to wwp." 
No satisfactory etymolojry of the wont has 1m . ii 
projKused. The ancient vi.Tsiooa supjdy us with no 
help. The LXX., the Targura ot J'oiiathia liin 
Uztiel, the I'esliito Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
ton's Polyglot, roeirly rej>ro<luoe the Hebrew Woitl. 
The Vulg»ite nltiue gives Adom$ as a mortera equi- 



Talent, and tbia rendering has been c^erly adafted 
by subiequent commentators, wHh but few cicep* 

tions. It is at least as old, therefore, as Jerome, 
and the tiM;t of bis baring adopted it shows that n 
must hare embodied the most credible tiafiiiea. 

Cyril of Alt-'xaii'lii V, and Theo<loret. .;ive thi amr 
explanation, and ai-e ibilowed by tiie author ot' tbe 
Chnmieon Pnaehale. The only exception to tMi 
unifomiitv i; in the Svria<: translation of !it ' 
.\y>ulogy, edited by Dr. Cmi;tou in bts SpiciU^ima 
Syi-iacion, The date of the tzanalation la tnikoowi} • 
tlie original if ','cniiiiio must belong to the secoo>l 
century. The following is a literal rendeiiag el 
the Syriae: •'The aoos of Fhoenieia worddpped 
Ibithi, till" ii'i.s'M of Cyprus. For <hc lov.-J T.ivn 
the M>n of Cutnar, the king of the I'hoenicuuis, awi 
fonmok her kingdom and came and dwelt in Gehal, 
a fnrtri'-vs of the I'hoeiiicians. And at that tone 
she made all the vill.-iges subjaL-t to Cuthar tbe 
king. For before Tamiizo she had lovetl Area, and 
i ( iiiuiitt*''! adulterr witii him, aii<l H»'pfi.»^=-t i; I.-- 
imsUtuJ caught her, and wis jealous of her. Aii-i 
he (i.e. Arm) came and slew Tamuao oo I nbaBsa 
while he made a hunting nmoug thn will h-a--. 
And from that time UalUii iemriiti.>I m GtWi, 
dieii in the city of Aphaca, uli.-re Tamozo »a* 
bmiLil." Wi" have here very ilcaily th.- C,^*-^ 
legi'iid of Ailoiiis itproduced With a .sjinplt- liiaace 
of ni\nu'. Ill the next century it .is^umes for the 
iii*t time a ditf^ient form in the han ts of .-i RaU»- 
iiical commentator. l>abbi ^wlutuou Isnaki ^illasbiy 
has the following note on the pnssn^ in Exeki^L 
" An image which the women innl« hot in the 
inside, and its eyes were of lend, and they roelteJ 
by iwson of the heat of tlie burning and it scvmed 
as if it wept ; and they (the women.) said, Heaskctb 
for olleiings. Tamuiuz is a word signifying bu la- 
in g." In the I'Jth century (a.D. 1161) S>laMB 
ben Abraham Parchou has the following o luesia - 
tiitiis a]>on Tainmus. ** It is the likeness of a 
iTptile which they make upon the water, and tht 
water is oolkcled in it and Hows through its boAch, 
and it aeems as if it wept" At the dose ef this 
ccntuiy we meet for the tii->t tinif with an entirWy 
new traditinn repeated by R. David JucDcfai bom 
the If orch Nebudiim of Haimonidea. ** Oar RabU 
^losheh bar Maimon, of blcsssed memm v, luu written, 
that it is found written in one of the auctent idoU 
atroua hooka, thai there was a man ef the idoiatrooa 
prophets, and his name was Tammuz. A:,! Ij« 
calbwi to a certain king and mromandad biaa t» 
mre the seven planets and the twelve 
that kiiiir put him to a vioh iit li.ath, and on the 
night of his death there were gathered together ail 
tlte imi^ from the cod* of the earth to the temple 
of Habel, to the yulil.'n image which was thf itiMi^' 
uf the sun. Now this inu^e was suspen«ied between 
heaven and earth, and it ftll down in the nndit «C 
the temple, ami tho images likewise (fell dowu'i 
ivmukI about It, and it toid them what had bdaUea 
Taminuz the jirophet. And the imafeaall of theai 
wept ami lamented all the night ; htn\, a* it oitmi* To 
poxs. Hi ilw iiioruing all the images tiew Away ta th«ir 
own temples in the ends of the earth." The book 
of t!if> atii ifiit idolaters fr<«m wluLh M.iinr'<oides 
cjuotes, is tlie now o-h-'bi-ito^i work ou tiio Apri- 
culture of the Nakithean.-, to which reference will 
I «' in;^!e h -ieafter. The ti-adition ifivnh>i i r Je- 
luUK', which identiBrs Tamroiu witn Adoois, hns 
been followed by most >u^>sfqucat comuMtttators. 
Luther and others regarded Tammos aa a aaac of 
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Bjiahos. That Tnmmuz was tlu' Kc:y|.tinii f>i!i<, 
:)it>J that his worship vv.is iiitroJui«r(i Ui Jtri uiutkui 
i'vi'tn Kgypt. was held by Calvin, I'ijicator, Junius, 
l.oiisiden, and I'feiHet. Tlie >\]^hi hint jjiren hy 
tiie ))iophet of the niituiu ot' tlie worship and woi * 
sht|)fierH ot' Tammuz ha» been Bullident to connect 
tiiein with the yearly mouraint; lor Adonis by the 
i>yiiiiu dani!U!ls. Beyond this we can att;u-h n<i 
«i>ped«l w«ight to the explanation of Jctoom. It i;i 
ft CODjettare and nothing luoi-e, and does not nppenr 
to repiTsent any tradition. All that can be s-ii<i 
tlinr«tbre i», that it b not impotable that Tammuz 
lanj U II naine of A-ionis the «iii*god, but tliat 
tliere w nothing t.« pn>ve it. Tht tmrn of ByUo« 
ill I'ixtenida was the head^qunrters of the Adoiii»- 
worihip. The fen-st in his honour waa celebrated 
cnch yoir in the teni|>le of Aphradite on the Lcbi' 
iH-n, with ritt-s j».iitly sorrowful, jnrtly joyful 
'1 ii« toperor Juliau was preeent at Antioch when 
the Mine fettiTsl waa bod (Annn. Mam xxii. 

§ri). It lasted seven days, and began witli tin' 
di»appeanuM30 of Adonis. Then followed the seardh 
made by the women atler bini. Hia body waa r»* 
prt-jiciit.'v! by a \viK.*!t'n in: t'^*<' iil:ice«l in tlv.' H»-c.iIIal 

gardens ot AdooiSi" which wurv earthenware re!i»ei» 
filled with nonld, and planted with wheat, barley, 
It ttiiie, and fptincl. In one of these gRi"deiis Aiioiiis 
was louod a^o. Tlie linding-Mgata watt the oom- 
mencement ot' a wake« aeeompnnted by all thv 
ij'ji jts which in th«» H\.st attend sm h a ctTcnion v, 
cuttiug the breast with Icnires (^Jer. iri. U), and 
phiyiaji; on pipea (eomp. Matt. it. 23). The hmtst 
of Adonis wns then wxshfd nnd nnointetl with 
^licee, placed in a cotliu on a bier, and the wound 
made by the boar waa ahown on the figure. The 
pe<iple sat on the grouixl round the bier, with their 
clothes rent (conop. Ep. of Jer. 31, 32), and tin' 
Women howled and cried aloud. Thf whole temiin- 
atcd with a Siicrifice for the dead, aiul the burial of 
the tigure of Adonis. The identiticntiun ot Tam- 
muz with an idolatrous prophet, which has already 
been given in a quotation from Maininniilos, whu 
himself quotes from the Affrkuitiirc oj the Sa- 
hMtans, has been jwently revived by I'lof. Chwol- 
aou of St. Fetersburp. The i>ld ['.jihylniiian l)0<ik 
was written, he mainuuu5, by one Qut'Auu, towaj^Js 
the end of the 14th century D.C., and was trans- 
lateil into Anibtc by a deace«idant of the ancient CliaU 
deans, whoee name was Ibn Washiyyah. Qfit'&nil 
tells the same story of the prophet Tammuz as has 
nlrmdy been giren in tbe <)uetatioa trom Kimchi. 
In the "Hirgitro of JoobUhui oo Qen. riii. 5* ** the 
tenth month" is translated *' the month Tammuz." 

Xn'Bioh. A alight Tanatioa of tbe name Tji> 
ASACn (Jeab. xxi. 35). 

Tuihumetll. The fatlier of Sorninh io tbo tim<' 

of (ittlaliah (2 K. xxv. 23 } Jer. xL 8j. 

talf, Jud. i. 10. [SSoAirJ 

Ta'ph&th. The (Iaii.rhter oT SoIoOHMip wb«» wan 
married to Bcn^Abinodab (i K. ir. It). 

Tn'ptoL One of tbe cittea in Judaea fortified 
by Bacchides H Man. ix. .'nV It I j iubabljthe 
Beth-Tafpuaii of tiie Old Testament. 

TkpiNl'a^ 1. A dty of Jodab, in tho diatrict 
of the .Shetelah, or luwlaii l i J<>>h. xv. 34). Tt \va> 
no doubt situated on tiie lower slopes of the mouo- 
taina of the K.W. portieoof Jndah, abont 12 nilca 
W. (tf .Ienl^;»le^n. — 2 A pince on the boundary of 
tl»e "chUdiea of Joseph" (Jo«h. xvi. 8, xvii, 8). 
Ita foil nanw ww fnriiabif Eo4appttBh (xrii. 7). 
It amni nntond to look lor it fomfwhcre to the 
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W. of Jird6/Mf, in the mrghbonrfaood of the Waig 

Tappn'ah. One of the aons of Hebron, of the 
tribe of Judah f 1 < hr. ii. 43). It ia doubUcM the 

same as liKTH-'i'Al iX'AII. 

Tappn'nh, tho Land of. A di.strict name<I in 
thi> "[M i itiaition of the boundm v Ix twei-n Ej.lnaim 
and Man.Tsseh (.Kxth, xvii. 8). The luime h.i> uot yet 
bivii nil t with at all in the central di.strict of I*al«iti'ne, 

Ta'rah. .\ desei-t-station of the Isiaelitee betWWtt 
T.ahath .ind Mithcjih (Num. sfxxiii. 27). 

Tar'alah. One of the towaa in the allotment 
of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). 

Thif'n. The ^ame as TaJiien, the son of Mic;di 
(1 Chr. viii. 35). 

IkTML Thore can be little doubt that the (iCdvia 
of the parable (Matt xiii. 23) denote the weed 
called "darnel" {Lolium temultntum). The word 
used by the Evongeliat ia an Oricntai, and not n 
Grade term. The dtamel before ft comei into ear 
is veiy similar in appearance to wheat ; heuL-e the 
commaod that the tUomia abonld be left to the 
hatTost, leat while man plodied op the tares they 
shouM nut np r.lso the wheat with tlu iii." Dr. 
.Stanley, however, spenka of womcu and diUdren 
picking up from the wheat in the oom-fieMs of Sa- 
maria the tall griH'n stalks, still calli-d by the Arab* 
{Htrdn. These stiilka," he couttnucs, ** if sown 
desi^iedly throtighoot the fiddt, would be low- 
IMraUe Ircm the wheat, from which, even when 
growing naturally and by chance, they are at tii;t 
eijtht hudly dietiaguMmblab" The grain*grower« in 
!*alrstine Iwlieve tliat the zuvan h merely a di^- 
i^euerate wheat ; that in wet sensons the wheat turns 
to taraa. 

TargTtnts f V: latoxs, CllALDEE.] 
Tar pelites, the. A race of colonists who were 
pl.mttHl Ml the dtiea of Samaria alUr the oiptivit^ 
of the northern kingilom of Israel (Ezr. iv. 9), 
They huvt$ not been identiBed with any certainty. 

l^shiah. 1. Probably Tart«%sas. A city and 
emporium of tlie Phoinicians in the sonth of StKiin. 
The etymolc^ is uocertaiQ. Witli three e.vccp- 
tions in the Bfxtk of Chronicles, the followiui;; aiw 
reft'i-ences to all the pa.«s;iiies in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which tlie Aord ** Tarshish " occui* 
(Jon. i. 3, ir. 2 ; Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7 ; Is. Ii. 
10, xxiti. 1, 6, 10, 14, Ix. 9, Ixvi. 10; Jer. x. 9} 
Ex. xxvii. 12, 25, xxxviii. 13; 1 K. x. 22, xxU. 
48 [49]; Pk driii. 8, Ixvii. 10). On a i-eview of 
these pnamna, it will be seen that not one of them 
furnishes dutct proof that Tandiidi and Tarteem* 
were the same cities. But their identity is rendei-ed 
bighlr probable by the foUewing circunwtancca, 
let. There is a very dose shnibtrity of name between 
th.ni, Taiiessiis Win;; merely Tarshish in the Ara- 
maic form. 2ndly. There acems to hare been a 
s'pecial rdation between Tarshiah and Tyre, as there 
was at one time b. twei'n Tartessns and the Phoeni- 
cians. Snily. Tbe articles which Tanhish is stated 
by the prophet Exekiel (xxrK. 12) to hare supplied 
to Tyre, are precisely such ns we know thron„'li 
ckissical writers to hiare been producticms of the 
Spnniib Pemneuh. In J^guA to tin, the trade of 
Tar>hish in this metal i< j>ocnli.iv!y i;tgni6cant, and 
token in conjunction with similarity of name and 
other drettmalaaeM already mcntkiMd, ii reaaoo* 
conclusive as to it.-* identity with T.uti's*»ns. 
For even now the countries in Europe, or on tiio 
aboree of the Mediterranenn See where tin ie found 
are ray few; md in lelmoe to ancient tinwa, it 
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VouUl be dirticnlt to name nny such coantri.>* 
«xc«pt Iberia or Sjniiu, I.iu»iJania, which was some- 
-what let* in extent than rortiicnU niui Comnall io 
Grcnt I'llfain. Now if thi» rhoeniciiuxs, for ptir- 
|K)«es of tniiie, reciiiy luaiie t^jasting voyngc* on the 
Atlantic OocMi w far W to Great Biitaiu, no m\- 
jKirinm v.-»« more fnvoiiraMy sit'-^itc! to; such 
voyeg<^ tliaa Tartvs5u.H. Subwquemly, wiieii Tyre 
Jiwt its independence, the relation between it and 
Trrshish was piivKnlilr :\lt«red, and for a while, the 
-exhortation of l^auih Ar.iii. 10, may hare bnen 
rcnltsed by tlie inhabitants pnuin^ throu$;h their 
Uitid, free a« a rirer. This independence of Tanhish, 
combined with the overshadow ini; growth of the 
Otrthai^iuian power, would explain why in after 
tiiMi the learned Jews do not seem to hare known 
where Tarshiidi was. Thus, althout^h in the Se{>- 
tiD^nt ti-anslatiou of the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
ironi «M m clorcly ioHowod «• ft coold be in 
<lnA, tht i^cptuI^^nt tnunlatoit «f bmMi «ul 
Kz'kiel translate the word bv ** Carthnpc " ar..l 
*'tlit Cnrthafiniaos " (b. uiii. 1, 10, 14; Ex. 
xsTti. 12, xxxriii. 13) ; and in the Tar^mn of (he 
1".<- k of Kiii^s nnd of Jeremiah, it i-- t: in-lated 
•* Africa" (1 K. xsii. 46; Jcr. z. ^j, in oue 
pa^^agc of the Se})tua$pfit (It. ff. 16), and in «tliei« 
• ii' ihf Tiirixuin, tlio woiil is innsLifi'^I scii : which 
receives apparently some oouateuance from Jerome, 
m a note on la. ii. 16, wherein he ttates timt I3ie 
lUliiPWs belie^'c that Tlinisis is tJte mmc of tho m:i 
in tlit'ir own language. And Josephos, milled, 
'npfmraitly, by the Septoagint translation of the 
Pentateuch, which he nuMntcqm-t*^!, icgniiltl 
Tbai-sis as Taivus in Cilicia. in tlie absence of 
positive proof, w« may acquiesce in tiie ■taicnen^ 
ofytrHbij, tluit tho river Baetis friow the GnadaU 
quivir) was fonnerly called TaitesHUs, that the city 
Tartessus was situated between tlw two arms by 
whkh th<> liver tlowe<l into the sea, and thnt the 
:i<i i.jiiiiii T muuU-y was ndlc<l Tartessis. Ikit there 
\vi'iL' two other cities which some deemed to have 
been Tartessus; one, (in i r. or (iadira (Cadiz), nml 
the other, Caiteia, in tlio iiay of Gil mltar.— 2. it 
tlw Booll of Chroniclea is to be follnwe«], there 
would soem to have a Taisliish, accessible 
from the K'ed Ssa, in additiun to tiie Tai-shish of 
the south of Spain. Thus, with regard to the ships 
of Tai^hish, which Jehoshaphat caused to be con- 
»^truct4?d at Kxion Gcber on the Aelanitic Gulf of 
til. i:,^.! Sea (1 K. xxii. -18), itiaMid in t]M Chro- 
nicles (2 dir. XX. ofi j that they were made to i^o 
to Tarshiiih ; and in like manner the navy of shi}K 
\\ hi cii' Solomon had previou&ly made in hlzionGeber 
(1 K. ix. 2t»). \s said in the Cbrouicles (2 Chr. ix. 
21) to have pone to Tnrdiish with the sei-vant^ of 
Hiram. It is m.t to be supposed that the author 
of these pasaagea in the Chronidca contemplated a 
voyage to Tanhith in th« aontli of Spain by going 
loiiiiil whnt has ^iIl{v Wa called ih-' Ciiv of (jooi 
Hope. The two oltemativea from which velection 
ahomd be made aecm to Im. Ist, That tfaera were 
^ " t m}H>ria or disti icts r.\\\<4 Tar^iisli, viz. one in 
the south of jSpniu, and one in the Indian Ocean; 
or, 2ndly, That the compiler of the Chranietea, mi»- 
appr< hcii<!iiig tli.- i'x].ii?s>ii.ti " sliips of T:u>hisli," 
i>uppo«cd that they meiuit ship destined to go to 
Taivliish ; ndiereaa, afthongh this was the original 
meaaiog, tho wonis come to signify bra.' 
I'hoonioian khipa, of a pnilicuiar size and descrip- 
tmu destined for long voyages, just M In it^nglish 
^Kast Indiaman" waa a gcnciml naina f^ven to 



vcvsols. «nme of which xere tiot liitrti-le-l to go to 
India at all. The tirkt aitrniative adopted by 
Ikichart. The second, which was first sogge^d 
by Yitringa, has been adopted by tho nciite^t B - 
hiical cntks of our own time. This altenmtiv*- w m 
itself bf fiv llw moat probable, aod ovglitaMla 
occasion any snrpi-ise. Although, liowerer. t^<» 
\K>\nt to which the fleet of Solonu u and lluvja 
went once in thit« years did not bear the name cf 
Tarshisb, tite question here arises of wluit tltat 
point was, however it was called? Aod the rM> 
sonable answer seems to be frndlri^ or the Imliaa 
Islands. This is shown by tiie nature of the im> 
ports with which the fleet returned, which are rpe» 
cilied as " gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacock* " 
( 1 K. «. 82). Tlie gold mi^it powthiy haw been 
obtained from Africa, or from Ophir in Arabia, and 
tlie ivoi v nod ihe apas JB%iit iikewise lure hem 
imported fixan Africa ; boi tlM peaooctei pomt esn* 
dnrively, not to Africa, bat to India. Tbasv an 
oi:Iy two sj)e<-ies known; both inhabit th.» cnntin- d 
and iaUnd« of India: ao thai the nientton of the 
peaeadt saemt to eaolode tlw poaribilitT of the wvaft 

hnviiiii been to Africa. The infeiTm.« to Tv -Inma 
I'rom tiw importation of peacocks is coafinnod by 
the Hdvew wana Ibr tlw apa and tlia peaeodk. 
Neither of these n.-unt's is of Hebitw, or rrm 
Siiemitaa^ origia i and each points to India. That 
the Helirew word Ibrape Is KSpk, wliile tlw Saa- 
scrit won! is k'tj i. Agtiin, the Hebrew woni r^T 
peacock is tuAkit which caunot be explained in Ue- 
brew, bat ia akin to ioka In the Tubu language, io 
which it is likewise ni]>able of esjilanation. It is 
only to be added, that there ai« not sutiicient data 
(or determining what ware the paHa !■ Inila «r 
the liidian I^lninl-i which Wfre rrocht^l hy th*? flt*et 
of Hinun and Solomon. i»r i-joenson Tenneat tan 
made a w^^ion of P9i$a d» Galk, in Ce/tm. 
But howcvi-r renvoi; a1jIi> tht-; suj:^^tit'>n maj it, • 
can only be i-eecived as a pure a»uj«ctui«. 

Tar'ivi. Tbediief 1o««orCii.iciA, ** no aaoM 
city " in other respects, but illustrious to all t:^ 
as tlie birtlipince aiid early iet>i«icu(% wt tlx: .\p<»lie 
Paul (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 39, xxii. 3). Even in the 
flourishing peiiod of Greeic histoiy it was a city oi 
some coosideiable consequence, .^fter Alexaoder's 
conqnetta Jwd swept this way, and tha SekocU 
kingdom was establishe<l at Aiiti<>« h, 'l irvus c«n»Hf 
belonged to that kingdom, thougn ii>i a utiie x wu 
tinder the Ptolemies. In the Civil Wars of Rome 'A 
took CieMir's side, and 00 the occasion of a vi>it irun 
him had it^ name cluinged to Juliopolia. Augustus 
made it a ** free city." It was raaowBadma placeof 
e<tucation under the early Iloman emperors. StiaK) 
com|>ares it in this respect to Athens :md Alexandria. 
Tarsus also was a place of much comnoetve. it wa» 
bituated in a wild and fertile plain oa the hank» of 
the Cydnns. No ruins of any importance remain. 

Tar'tak. One of the gods of the Avite, or 
Avvite, oolooiaU of Samaria (2 Ii. xrii. 31). Ao> 
cording to Rabbh^ tradition, Tartale la said to 
have been worshipiK-d under the form of an ass. 
A Penian or Pehlvi origin has been st^gcstcd t«r 
ihe name, aoeort 1 i 1 1 t o whidi it aigniBeB etther *' 
f<*nso darknex-i, ' «.r " Ikmo of iiaiknc><," or the 
underworld, and so periiaps some planet of ilHack 
as Satnra or Mart. 

Tar 'tan, which occm-s only in 2 K. xviii. 17, 
and Is. XX. 1, has boen generally regarded as a 
pro|K>r a«ma> Beant dlaoev«ri<a make it probabit 
that la TvlBD, aa ia Itahaurn and RabaMnlw 
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w« hnre nnt a proper dhom at all, but n title or 

otRcial (U'simntirn. like I'hnrnnh (irSiUTDfl. The 
Assyrian Taitmi is a gtueraJ, or comtnandrr-in- 
chief. 

TatlLal, Sotrap of the province w»t of tho Eu- 
phi-ates in the time «t' DHrias ilystaspi* t Kir. t. 
3, 6, vu 6, TUe Dani« in thovght to be 

Taverns, the three. [Turek T.vvkrns.] 
Turn* I* ITadR* the Judges, accoi^ing to the 
tlie«<oi-nlic poTcmment contemplated bj the law, 
the onir pajments incumbent upon the people as oi' 
permanent obligntion were the Tithls, the First 
Fruits, the HEDEiiPTios-MOSEy of the fii>t- 
boiii, and other offerings as belonging to special 
occasions. The payment by each Israelite of the 
half-»bekel as *' atonement-mcmey,'* for the scTTir-p 
«f the tabernacle, on taking the censns of the \w<->p\<- 
(Ex. XXX. 13), does not appear to have luid the 
character of a recorring taxt bat to bare been 
supplementary to the frae^llHillkinga of Ex. 
XXV. 1-7, levi»Kl for the one purpose of tlx- <<.n- 
stmctioa of the aacred tent. In later timesp 
indeed, after the return from Babylon, tlieto wac 
AD annual pnyment for m.iintiiiiiinp tin* fibiic iiinl 
aerrioee of the Temple; but the fact that tltis 
hf^tm hf tite voluntary compact to pay one-third 
cf a ^h^.•kel (N'ch. x. .i'i) shows that till thrn theiv 
was no such payment recognised as neceesaiy. A 
little later the third becnne a half, and muter the 
name of the dufr^teftma (Matt. xvii. 24) was paid 
by every Jew, in whatever port of the world h« 
nifhi be living.— II. The kh^dom, with it* cen- 
trnlis<\l <jo\<MTiineiit mid t^ieator mnpiiificfnce, iti- 
volred^ of coui-be, a larger expenditure, and tluMe- 
ibre a hmrfer taxatkm. Tht chief hnrdena ap|H«r 
to h.ive hn-Tt : A tithe of the produce both of 
the soil and of live stock (1 Sam. viii. 15, 17). 
(2) Forced military eerriee ihr a month every year 
(1 Sain. viii. 12; 1 K'. ix. 22; 1 Chr. xxvii. 1). 
1^3) Gilt* to the king (I tiam. x. 27, xvi. 20, xvii. 
18). (4) Import dotiea (I K. x. 15). (5) The 
monojolv of certain branches of commerce (1 K. 
ix. 2«*, xxii. 48, x. 28, 29). (6) The apprupi i i- 
tion to tlie king's me of the early crop of hny ' A tn. 
vii. P. .^t tinif^. too, in the history of both tlio 
kitigilom.^ there \v» ie Kpecial burdens. A tribute 
of 50 shekels a head had to be paid by Menahem to 
the .A.isyrian king (2 K. xv. 20), and under his 
Kucce.'wr Hoshea this assumed the loi in of on miimal 
tribut* ('J K. xvii. 4).— III. Under the Pei^ian 
CTnpiif , the tnxf*^ paid V>y the Jen'? were, in their 
broad outlines, th«- sime in kind as those of utlier 
subject races. Tht- Hnandal system which gainat 
i«'r Darius Hystispis the name of the " shopkeeper 
k'uvz" involved the payment by each satrap of a 
tixt^l Slim as the tribute due from liis province. In 
Judaea, as in other pi-ovinces, the inhabitants had 
to provide in kind for the maintenance of the go- 
vernor's househoid, besides a money-payment of 40 
shekels a day (_Neh. v. 14, 15). In fcxr. ir. 13, 
20, vii. 24, we get a foimal enumemtion of the 
tlu-ee giTat branches of the revenue. The influence 
of £sm secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, 
fivim the priesta down to fte Nethinlm, an immnn- 
i»y from all three : Kzr. vii. 24); but the hiirdoii 
pressed heavily on the great body of the people.^ 
iV. Under the Egyptian and Syrian kings the taxis 
paid by the .T.'w s bt-cami.' vi-f Ih avit".-. The "fi'.in- 
ing" system of tioancc wn« adopted in its worst 
Arm. The taxes wen put up to anctleai The 



contract sum for tbeae of Phoenida, Jodaea, Sa* 

mai-ia, iuid been f«;timatevl at about 8000 talents. 
An un!«cnipulous adventum* would bid double that 
sutn, and would then go down to tlic province, and 
by violence and cnielty, like that ot' Tiiri<i>h or 
Hindoo coUectoi-s, .«-qut><>ze out a large margin ot 
proht for himselt . — \ . The pre«are Roman tax- 
ation, if not abeohitcly heavier, was probably more 
galling, as being uioie thorough and .nyi^tematic, 
moi'e distinctively a nark of bondage. The capture 
of JfriiKdeni l)y Pt*mp*>y was followttl immediately 
by the imposition of a tribute, and witinn a short 
time the sum thus t.nken from the resources of the 
country amounted to 10,000 talents. When Judaea 
became formally a ttoman province, tlie whole 
Hnancial syjitem of the Empire came as a natural 
consequence. The taxes were systematically fiirmal, 
and the publicans appeared as a new curse to the 
country. The Poitoria were levied at harbouin, 
piers, aod the gates of cities (Matt. xvii. 24 ; Rom. 
xiii. 7). In Mdttion to this there was the polK 
tax jiaid >iy every Jew, and looked upon, for that 
reosoOf ns the special badge of servitude. United 
with this, as part of the seme system, there was 
also, in all probability, a projK>rly-tax of .some kind. 
In addition to these general taxai, the iahabitaiite 
of Jemsafem were subject to a spedal houseHluty 
alx>ut this period. 

Tudag. I. The English word conveys to us more 
distinctly the notion a tax or trionto actually 
levied, but it appt^-ai-s to have lH?en ust-d in the lOth 
century for the simple assessment of a subsidy upon 
the property of a given county, or the registration 
of the people for the pnrjxiso of a poll-tax. The 
won! ianypa^ by itself leaves the que»U«u whe» 
ther the return made were of population or property 
iindeff^m'i'icd. In either c;»s«.' " Census " would have 
seemed the nuwt natural Latin equivalent.— 11. Two 
distinct registratkma, or taxings, are mentioned in 
the N. T., both of them by St. I.uke. Thf first is 
said to have been the result of an edict of the em- 
peror Augustus, that " all Ute wwHId (i. e. the Iio> 
man empire) should be tnml" (Luke ii. 1\ and is 
connectflid hr tiie iCvan$;elidt witii the name of C'y- 
reniut» or Qnirfnus. The second, and more im- 
portant (Acta V, ;^7), is distinctly iissfniated, in 
]X)int of time, with Uie revolt of Judas of (lalilee. 
The account of Josephus brings together the twn 
nnni<^ which St. Luke keeps distinct, with an in- 
terval of several yeai-s between them.— III. There 
are, however, some other questions connected with 
the statement of Luke ii. !-3. which c.ill for some 
notice. (1.) The truth of the statement ha-s been 

SnestioDcil by .Strauss and Dc Wetti^ and othen^ on 
le gixtund that neither Josephiis nor any other 
contemporary writer mentions a census extenditig 
over the whole empire at this period (A.U.0. 750). 
(2.) Palestine, it is urged further, was, at tliis 
time, an independent kingdom under Herod, and 
therefore would not have come under the operatifin 
of an imperial edict. (3.) If such a measure, in- 
volving the recognition of I&>man sovereignty, had 
been attempted under Herod, it would have roused 
the same yesistanoe as the undisputed census under 
Quirinoe did at a biter period. (4.) The etatement of 

M. Liik<? that ''all went to Ix- LiXfl, every mic into 

his own city," is said to be inconsistent with the 
rules of the Bonnn census, which took co^ixanoe 

of the place of residence only, not of tfie place ot 

birth. (5.) Nether in the Jewish nor the liomaa 
censDS woold it hmn been neoessary for the wilV to 
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tmvfl witlj her husban l in onler to appear pmn- 
ullr Itelbre the it>p«tim. (i.) But it must be re- 
inentbci-ed that our historjr of thU portioD of the 
reign of Augustus is defectire. TAcitus hegina his 
Aiiimls with tiie emperor's death, ^itetouius is 
jEOMiping, inaocnnle^ and ill-arranged. Dion Cassi us 
It-avcs a cap from A.U.C. 748 to 756, with hai-dly 
any iiicidcnts. Joseplms does not profess to give a 
hi«tor^ of th« empire. It might easily lie that a 
general census, drc. A.u.c. 749-750, should renuuu 
uiii ecorded by tliem. Tliere is, hoirerer, some evid- 
ence, moi-c or less circumstantin), in coatirmation 
of St. Luke's fetatemeut. (1.) The infL>rence drawn 
from the silenoe of historians may be legitimately 
met hj an inference drawn from the silence of ol - 
jectoi-a. Jt ncrer occurred to CeUu\ or Luoian* or 
tWphyrjTi qtMatioBiof all that Iher could in the 
(lOspel liistory, to question tliis. (2.) A loniarlc 
able jwidinge iu Suidiis mentions a census, agreeiugt 
in aoine i^•^pects, with that ori>t. Lulce. (S.) Tei^ 
lullian a)>|)estLs to the i«-turiis of tlu" c<-iimis hiv 
* Syria under ^tius Satui'utuus as accessible to all 
who earad to aauvh them« and provinf the birdi of 
^i'^u- ill tlie city of l>aviit. (4.) flrc-wuli has 
pointed to some circumstances meutiooed by Jo- 
•ephiu ia the laat jmr of Herod's lift, which imply 
Home special action of the Ttemnu guvemment in 
Syria, Um nature of which the histoiiao cai-eleesly 
or deKberalely aupp w aste. (ii.) The aeeood ob- 
jection admits of as satisfactoiy an answer. The 
statistical document alr«wiy rafen^ to included 
aahject-ldi^fdnBa mi allies, no leM than the pn^ 
viiicts. If Augustus had any deiiie tn know the 
resources of Judaea, the position of ilerc4 made 
him neith«r willinj; nor aUe to resist, (iii.) We 
ne<Hl not wonder thnt the mensnro s)ioulii luive been 
carried into etlcct without any popular outbrenk. Jt 
was a retttn of the popohtion only, not nvaluatiou 
of property; there was no ininu'diate tatntion as 
the conse*iu*;uce. (it.) The alleged mconsi^tt'ijcy 
of what .St. Luke narrates is prectodjf what might 
be eijKx tcil iiiidiT the known rin 'im-f ^nf of the 
am'. The (-onsns, though llfiiuui m oni;iu, was 
efl'ected by Jewtsli instrumentality, and in harmony 
therefore with Jewi^h rnstoms. 'v.) The last ob- 
jection as to tlie pit«veuc« of the Virgin, where nei- 
tiier Jewish nor Roman pi-actice would have rv- 
quiioil it, is perhaps the most frivolous an<i vexatious 
nf all. If Mary were hei^lf of the house and 
linenge of thm may have been npeciiil rm- 

Bons tor her appearance at Bethlehem. In any case 
the .Sciriptuie naiTHtive is consistent with itself. 

Te baiL Eldest of the sons of Mahor» bj his eoB- 
eubine Heumab (Geo. xxii. 24). 

Tahtli'th. Third son of Uosah of Hm childien 
of M •i .tri (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

Teb'eth. [Mouth.] 

TlehlB'Mh. The&theror fbonderof Iivyahash, 
thc>< 1 N 1 sii.uudsonofGibtonClCSir.iv. 12). 
leU'tree. [Oak.) 

Mo'k Mid Ttko'U^ a town In the tribe of 

Jiidali ! 2 rill . xi. '5), mi tht- rnni:*^ of hills which 
lise near iiebron, and stretch eastward towards tlie 
0ead Sea. Jeromo aaya that T^oa was six Roman 
miles from Bethlehem, and that as he wrote he had 
that village daily^ litfore bis eyes. In his Onomas- 
ftoon he represents Tdcoa as nbe miles only Uxnn 
Jerusalem ; hut elsewhere he agrees with Kusebius 
in making the distanoe twelve miles. It is not 
enumerated in the Hcbmr cataiogoe of toww in 
Jodnh (Joah. sr. 49)» bvt k luerted in that jfumgt 
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of the Septuagint. The "wise woman" wb«« 
Joab employed to eflcct a recHmi-iliation between 
I>ivid and Absalom was obtained from this place 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2). Here also, Im, the son of IkiseA, 
one of iXivid's thirty, " the mighty men," waa boim, 
and was called on that aoconnt "the Tekotu" 
(2 .S««m. xxiii. 26). It was one of the places which 
lleholtocun fortified, at the beginning of hi* reign, as 
a defence against invasion from the south (2 Chr. 
xi. 6). .Some of the people from Tekoa took part 
iu building: the walls Jeraaalero, after tlM i«tan 
from the Captivity (Neh. iii. 5, 27). In Jer. n. 
1, the prophet exdaims, **filow the trompct in 
Tekoa and Mt up a sign of fire in Bcth-Hneeem." 
r.ut Tekoa is chiefly memorable as the birthpiaoe 
of the prophet Amos (Amos vii. 14). Tekoa ia 
known stiU as 7kM*a, and. though it lien aomewhat 
aside fitjm the onlinaiy nmfe, lias been visit ar I 
described by sereral recent travellers. Its distatce 
from Bgit Lahm agrees precisely with thnt aaatcwd 
liv the e.iily writers as tlie distince between Tek<A 
and Bethlehem. It is witlan si^t alao «f tlw 
** Prank Mountain,'* faerond qnemoo the fimons 

Herodium, or site of IlenxTs Ca>tle, which J-.'-^; hi:* 

represents as near the ancient Tekoa, It lies on en 
elevated hfU, wlndi spreads Itadf out into an in*- 

gular plain of rniKlerate extent. \" ». rui.- 
exist at Tekoa, such as the walls < f houici, catena, 
broken oolvmna, and hcnpi of build ing-^tooes. Some 
of the-st- stones hnvi- th" nl 1m 1 " U-.,:Hrir' '^^jes 
wltich are supjiused to siiow h Hebrew orig^u. N«ir 
TM*a^ amonsr the same moontehw, en the brink 
of a frightful pr<?i i|>ici.', are the ruins of A'lnreitiik. 
]HM»ibly a corruption ot° Kerioth Uoeh. zt. 25), mi 
in that ease perhaps the fairthplaee of Jtxbi fte 
traitor, who was thenre cnllt-Hl iMuiriot, i. e. *• roaa 
of Kerioth." High up from the iiottom ui the 
ravine is an opening in the fime ef the rocks w^A 
leads into an immense suhtr'rranenn Jabyrinlh. 
which many suppose rojiy h.ive been the Care « 
.\dullani. One of the fates of Jemankm in Chri^ 
tiaii times weos to have Iwme the name of T^itot. 

Teko'a. A name occurring in the geoealogit^ < 
luiiah (1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5), as the son of A*hur. 
Th*"!'" is 1 ;tf!i' l-i'i'it lli.it the town of'Tekoa isnwi: !. 

Tekoite, the. Ui.\ bcu-Ikkesh, one of lia^-w * 
warriors, is thus designated (2 San. xsii. S6; 
1 dir. XI. 28, ,xxvii. 9). The common peop<« 
among the Tkkoitks displayed great activity it 
the repairs of the wall of Jerosaleu imdar K<hi> 
miah (Neh. iii. 5, 27). 

Td-nllib was pn>bably a city of ChalUea or 
Babylonia, not of Upper Mesopotamia, as geoorallr 
imagined (I^. iii. 15). The whole scene of Mn^ki'* 
pi^enching and visions seems to have Iwen ChaUsM 
I'roper ; and the river Chehnr, as already o^iserrtd, 
was not the Khabovr, but n branch of the 
phmtes. 

Telnh. A descendant of Ephinim, end anorsMr 

of Joi^ua (1 Ctur. rii. 23). 

Tbl'aim. The plaoe at which Snol odUccted wi 
niiniborfl his fom>s b<>(V)ix' his attack on AmaieK 
( 1 Sam. XV. 4, only). It maj be identksl witii 
Tblkm. On the other hand the rending of tte 
LXX. in 1 Sam. xv. 4 — viz. nili:;J, is remariable: 
and is almost suilicient to iudut« the lielief tiast itt 
this eniethe LXX. and Joeephus hnx-e presereed the 
right name, nnil that insteai ul"T<^!aini wo s}iiiaW. 
with tiiem, resui Gil^uL. The Tar^m readen it 
•« lamb* of the nMmrer,** aeeoriiiis tn a corians 
ftnev, ncntioQcd daawho* In the Jewidi boeb, 
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thitt lh« ni-iD)* met at th« Pn^M>\ • r, and th»t the 
9eBsti» WAS taken by counting th>' lamU. 

SUat'MT i« neiitioocd in '1 K. xix. 12, ana in 
Is. xxsTii. 12 ait a citj inhabited by ** the L-htldivn 
of Ellen," which had been conqu«i'«J, and wns held 
in the tim* of Sennai lienb \iy the Assyrians. In 
both it is oonmcted with Gosin (Oauzanitis), Ilaran 
{Orrfaae, now Harran), and Kezi'ph (the Ratappa 
M the Assyrian Inscriptions), all ot'wiiich belong to 
the hill ooonUj abovv the Upper Mesopot«mian 
plain. Tclasmr, flie chief dij w a tribe known an 
I lie /'t*>u" FJcn, rmi>t liave been in Wcsteni Mesopo- 
tamia, in the ueigbbourhood of Uamn and Orfiu 

N'tBL One of tiw dllee in the ntrane aonth 
of Judah (Josh, xv. 24). It occure betwtn ii 7.\\A\ 
Aod Beabth: but has not been identified. The name 
Dkymm tt found hi Vinile VeMe'e tnapb nttMfaed 
to a distinct inimMi.ifdy to the north of the A'u/»6fi 
^I'SauIf south of el HUh and Ar'arak — a position 
verr raitaUe. 

Tel'em. A porter or doorkeeper of the Temple 
in the time of Ezra (Kzr. x. 24). He U prohablj 
the tame as Taumh to Neh. sii. S5. 

Tel-Har'ea, or Tel-Har'eaha, i r ' *-«ii<. Bal.y- 
Ionian towns, or village^ raentiooed in 1^^. ti. 59 ; 
Heh. Tii. 61. It was probaUj to the W eevntry 
near the sea, in the neitjhboiirho«id of Tcl-Md.di and 
Cherub ; but we camtot identity it with any known 
•ite. 

Tel-Xnlnh is joined with T. 1 TIni -a ntul Ownh 
in the two pnsMi^ alnsidy citt^i under TKL>HAUi»A. 
It is perhaps the TI)elme of Ptolemy (t. 20 j. 

Te'ma. Tho ninth son of Ishmaei i Cell. xxv. 1 5 ; 
I Chr. i. 30); whcia-e the tiilx culled ai'tcr him, 
mentioned in Job vi. 19 ; Jer. xxv. 23, and als(> the 
land occupied by this tribe (Is. xxi. 13, 14 j. The 
name is identiB^ satisfactorily with Teyiua, a small 
town on the confines of Syria, between it and WadM- 
Kuri, on th'' mnfl of the rhma-viis pilt^riin-camvan. 
It Ls in the neiglibourhiwd of IXwinat-el-Jende), 
which nf^recs etymdogicaUy and by ti-ndition with 
thf> l^itnaclite DuMAU, andthtcoantiy of K^dnr, 
or Kkhaiu 

Te'nuUL 1. A son of Eliphaz, son of Flsnu by 
A ^ah (n. n. xxxvi. 11, 15,42 ; 1 Chr. i. 36,53 
2. A country, and probably a city, named alter the 
Edomitaphy larch, or from which the phylan h took 
his name. The Hebrew signifies *' south," &c. (see 
Job ix. 9 ; Is. xliii. 6) ; and it is probable that the 
land of Teman was a southern portion of the land 
of Edom, or, ui a wider scwei, that of tha soos of 
the East, the Bent-kedem. Teman is mentioned in 
five places by the Prophets, in four of which it is 
connected with Kdom, and in two with Dedan (Jer. 
xlls. 7,8; Ex. txw. IS). In oommon with most 

Kdi'inite names. Teman apjxsirs to have Iwn lost. 
Kufebius aod Jeitime meotion Teman as a town in 
their day distant 15 miles fWnn Petn, and a Ro> 
mil ]"> t The identificition of the existing Maan 
witii this Teman may be geogi-aphioalty oorrect, but 
It CMinot rat on etymological groonn. The ^n- 
tilic noun of Teman Is timdni (Job ii. 11, ixii. 1 ), 
and £Upbaa the Temanile iras one of the wise men 
of Bdom. Ths fcen, n. ooctnw nbo to Ocn* juutL 

S4. wV. : e the land of Temoni !• HMSliOMd. 

lomani [Teman.] 

Wmaa^ [Tbma.v.] 

To'm«nL Son of Ashur, the fathor flftdkon, 
his Wife Naanh (I Chr. ir. 6). 

VlHvlib Thara is perhaps no bnlUing of tht 
ancknt world which has exdted ao mneh attentioD 



since the time of its destruction as the Tempie 
which Solomou built at Jerusalem, atjd il* successor 
as rebuilt by Herod. Its spoiU were consideriHi 
worthy of fonnini: the princij -i! inttstratloii of one 
of the most beautitul v( I'mwmi tnuuijihal ai clu-s, 
and Justinian's highest architectural ambition w:ut 
that he mi};ht surpass it. Throughout the mi i<Uu 
ages it influenced to a oonsidembie degree the ioiitis 
of Christian churches ^ its peculiarities were the 
watchwoitls and mllyingo]N>ints of all associations 
of btiilders. When the Frendi expedition to Ksypt, 
in the first yena"s of this oentuiy, had made tin- 
world familiar with the wonderful aix-bitectuml 
renaina of that country, every one jamped to the 
concluMon that isilomon's Temple must have been 
designed afiar an Egyptian modoL The AMyriaa 
discoveries of Botta and Layard havo within tii« 
last twenty years L'iv. a an entirely new dii-ectiou 
to the researches of the restore" i-s. Unfortunately, 
howerer, no Aesyrian temple lias yet been ediumed 
of a nature to throw much liirlit on this subjut, 
and we are still forced to have i«Q0urae to tlic later 
buildinfpi at Persepolis, or to general dednetions from 
the style of the nearly conti.niporary secular biiild- 
tujgt at Nineveh and elsewhere, for soch iliuslratuNisi 
aa aro avaihibl*. Before prooeedteg, however, to 
investi<^te the arranpffments of the Tein|'le, it is 
indispensable tint carefully to determme those of 
the Tabcrundo which Hoses caused to bo cneted to 
the Dt sert of Sinai immediately after tho pmnulgap 
tion of the I.aw f rom that mountain. 

Tarerxaclk. — The written authorities for the 
restoration of the Tabernacle are, first, the iletailvnl 
account to be found in the 26th chapter of iuxodus, 
aod repeated in the 36th, venai 8 to 38, without 
any v-nriatiou iK-yond the sliglitest possible abridge- 
m4;ttt. Si-cutidiy, the aa.oimt given of the building 
by Joecphus {JuU, iii. 6 ), which is so nearly a rtp»i 
tition of the account found in the BiMe that we 
may feel aaaured tliat he had no n iliy impoitaut 
authority before him except the ok « hich is equally 
accessible to u<. Tfie 1 l;tional uidications con- 
tainctl iu the Talmud and iii I'hilo are &o few and 
indistinct, that they practically add nothing to our 
knowledge. Outer Enclosure. — ^The court of the 
Tabernacle was surrounded by canvas screens. Those 
of the Tabernacle were 5 cubits in height, and sup- 
ported by pillars of bnws 5 cubits spart, to which 
the curtains were attached bv hooks and fillets of 
silver (tlx. xxvii. 9, &c.). T^is enclosure was only 
broken on the eastern side by tho entrance whidi 
was 20 cubits wide, and closed by emtahi* of fine 
twined linen wrought with needlework, ami of th« 
OMMt ^Mgeous ooloun. The space enclosed within 
tlieee screens was a double square, 50 cuMts, or 
7'j feet north and south, and lOOcubita or \ 'm It. 
east aod west. In the outer or eastern half w.-w 
pbwed tho altar of bnmtHiAfrings, described In Ex. 
xxvii. 1-8, and between it and the Taljeniacle tin- 
laver, at which the priests washed their hands and 
feet OB entering tho Tenplo. In the square towaidn 
the west was situated the Temple or Tabeinacle 
itself. Tho dimensions iu plan of this structme 
are aaaily aiotrtaioed. Jusephus slates them as 
30 cubits long by 10 broad, or 4.j feet by 15, and 
the Bible is scarcely less distinct, as it says that 
tlie north and sonlh walls w«vt oaeh eompoaed of 
twenty upright boards (Ex. xxvi. 15, kc), each 
board one cubit and a halt' iu width, aod at the 
west mA thm were six boahb equal to 9 «abita» 
whicht with ih» aaglo boaida or poati^ mMto up tha 
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10 cuIhU of Josephns. Koch of these boards wns 
furaUhcd with two ttnoot «t its 1ew«r extmnltr. 
which fitt*xl iiito silver i«oLkets plict'd on th.- 
ground. At the top at \ea*t they were jointed . 
aad fnttcMd toftthcr hj bvt «f diMtim «r aendm 
w«od ran tiin^ vingg of gdd (Ex. xxvi. 26). ' 
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Both mfbaritlM agree that there w«re five him 

for p.ifh si.lf, hnt a little difTiciilty nrises from 
th<t Bible describing (rer. 28) a middle bar which 
mcheJ fi-an end le end. Aa w» fhall pmently 
see, this bnr was prn>inMv applieil to a totally dif- 
fi-rent pui-po«e, and wc may therefore assume for 
the present that JflMphiis' descriptioD cf the mode 
in which they were appHwi is the rorrect one: — 
Kverj one," he says {Ant. iii. t», §3), of the 
piUan or boards had a ring of gold affixed to ita 
fiT>nt PiTtwanls, itit<i which weiv inserted bars pilt 
with ^id, each of tbt-m 5 cubits long, and tiiese 
hound together the boaitln ; the head of one bar 
running into another nflor tht? manner of one tenon 
inserted into another. But for the wall behind 
there was only one bar that went through all the 
hoards, into which one of the etuis of the bars on 
hoth sides was inserted." So fiu", therefore, every- 
thing seems certiin and easily understood. The 
Tabemocie waa aa oUong wrtaiigaJar atntetiut* 
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30 cubits long bjr 10 broad, open at the eastnn 
end, md ^vided tetemallT into two a frti a its . 

The Holy ef H- li. <, iiitii which no on«- ciit'ned'^ot 
eren the Uigii-priest, except on very extnordiSasT 
«icceiieM waa a eabe, 10 cubits sqoare in pla%aad 
10 crbits hicjh to the t'->|. of tho wall. In thi« ws 
pUced the Mercv-seat, suitD0UBt«d by the ch«:«ob«m. 
and on it was jxaoed tho Aik onntaintng the tibies 
of the Law. In front of the*** was an ort.-. i-hoci- 
l>er, called the Holy i'lac*.- — *Ju eubju by Iv 
braad, and 10 h^, appropriated to the Q»e o4^ti» 
priests. In it were plir 1 th<,' eoM<?ii <-iiT;'ii--«T'-i 
on one side, the t.Tblt? «i i.hi;w-l>reaJ opposite, 
betw e en them in the n-ntre the nitnr of inoose. 
The roof of' the 'rabernncle was lormf^i hr 3. t 
ratliw 4. wt* of curtains, the din>cn»icais of t«ro(i( 
which aro i;iven with gr«^tt minutenesa both atta 
Bible and bv Joscphus. 'I"hi» inncmiost [ Ex. rm. 
1, &c.), of tine twined linen acojj-diug to our l7a.«*- 
latioa (Josephus c-iUs tl)em wool), were ten 
tiumhcT, each 4 cubits wide and 28 cubits looj. 
These wcie of vaiious colours, mid oin^imeirted wilt 
cherubim of cunning work.** Five of these wrr 
iiewn together so as to form larger curtains, eacx^ 
20 cubits hjr 28, and these two again were joined 
togedter* wMi med, by fifty gold buckles ordaspi. 
.\bore these were placed curtains of goats' bur, 
each 4 cubits wide hy 30 caUts long, but elerm 12 
number; these were also sewn together, six iB» 
one curtaiOyaikl five into the other, and, when a«»i. 
w<>re liltewise jomod together by hfty gold back>«. 
Ch-er these again was thrown a curtain of no* 
!«kins with the wool on, dyad red, and » ivvth 
coTering is also specified aa htka: of bu^eis* djaa, 
m namal in the A. V., but which probably ursHj 
coosiated of aeal<<kias. This did not of ooaxae conr 
the nmnf sMns, hat mort prohaUj waa «ntr imi 
a C"f>in£j or rjii^*' pitfo to |>rottH t the juncti r ' 
the two curtains of rams' skins which were lajd as 
cndi slope of tiie veo^ and pftdMiUy on)^ heal 
«:elh*M at th<» top. The que?*tion which h.is hittwrt? 
]iraTed a stumblingblock to restorexY ia, to kae* 
how these otnrtaliw wera applied as a wet la g to 
the Tabemncle. The solution of the diiTicrlrr ji. 
pcnrs siDgularly obnons. it is simply, thst the 
tent had a ridge, as all teoti hav« had fi«m thedi^ 
of Moses down to the pres i t liy ; and we bar? 
also Tcsj little difficulty in preUtcatiog that las 
angle fbrnied by the two ridea «f ^ roof at Ik 
ridijc was a right angle — not l>ocau«e it is n ; irasm- 
able and nsml angle for such a root, and one thic 
would BMol HIraly he adopted in ao reguimfhaii' 
iiicj, but becniise its adoption rc-tlnc« to hrirmonj' 
the only abnormal measurement in the whole boiU- 
iag . It is BOW <M7 to flspiaia all the other diS- 
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8oalh-E«*t Vl«w of Um Tabernacle aj reatored. 



cnltim whirli hare met pirvious re»torers. First. 
The Holr ot" Holies xvm diTiile*! from the ]Mv I'lace 
by a screen ot"/o«r piUars supporting cuiliuii* which 
no one was nIlowe<i to pass. But, stmnge to s-iy, 
in the entrance there were Jire pillaiv in a similar 
vpace. Now, no one would put a pillar in the 
a?ntrc of an enti-ance without a motive ; but the 
moment a ridpe is assumed it becomes indispon- 
anble. It may \>e assume«l that all the Hve pillars 
wen? spaccil within the limits of the 10 cubits of 
the breadth of the Ta))emacle, viz. one in the centre, 
two op|K)site the two end* of the walls, and the 
other two between them ; but the probabilities are 
so infinitely gieater that tliose two last wetc lieyond 
thoee at the angles of the tent, that it is hardly 
worth while considering the first hypothesis. By 
the one here ado])ted the pillars in front would, 
like everything else, be spaced exactly 5 cubits apart. 
Secondly. Josephns twice asserts that the Taber- 
nacle was divided into thi-ee jmrts, thouy^h he s[«eci. 
ties only two — the Adytum and the I'roiiaos. The 
third was of course theporeh, 5 cubits deep, which 
stretcheil across the width of tlie liouse. Thirdly. 
In speaking of the western end, the Bible always 
uses the plural, as if there were two sides there. 
There was, of courw, at least one jiillar in the 
centre beyond the wall, — there may have been five, 
— so that there practically were two sides there. 
Fourthly. We now understand why there are l<i 
breadths in the under curtains and 1 1 in the upper. 
It was that they might break joint — in other words, 
that the seam of the one, and e«pedally the great 
joining of the two divisions, mi^ht \>e over thf 
centre of the lower curtain, so as to prevent the 
rain penetrating through the joints. It may also 
be remarked that, as the two cubits which were in 
excess at the west hung at an angle, the depth of 
fringe would be prnctiadlj about the same as on 
the sides. 

Solomoh's Tkmplr. — It was David who first 
proposed to replace the Tabernacle by a more per- 
manent building, but was forbidden for the reasons 
jissigneil by the pn)phet Nathan ('J Sam. rii. 5, &c.), 
and though he collected materials and mode ar- 
rangements, the execution of the tisk was left for 
hit MIX SolonK>n. He, with the assistance of Himm 



king of Tyre, commenced this great undeitnkine in 
the fuurtlt year of his rcign, and completed it in 
seven yeai-s, about 10U5 li.c. accoixling to the re- 
ceived chronology. On comparing the Temple, as 
describcvl in 1 Km^s vi. and 2 Chronicles ii. and br 
Jos«-phus rii. 3, with ti>e Taberu.acle, as just ex- 
]>lained, the first thine that stnkes us is that all the 
an-angements were iileiiticnl, and the dimensions of 
every jtart exiictiy double those of tlic preceding 
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nan or Solorooa't Tempi*, itinwlnir th* ilUpoaillon of tba cban:bm 
in two atortn. 



structure. Thus the Holy of Holies in the Tabcr- 
I tukcle was a cube, 10 cubits each way; in tlie 
Temple it was 2o cubits. The Holy Place or 
outer hall was 10 cubits wide by "Jo long and lo 
high in the Tabeniacle. In the Temple all these 
dimensions were exactly double. The porch in the 
Tabemncle was 5 cubits deep, in the Temple 10: 
its width in both instances Iteing the width of the 
house. The clinmbei-s round the House and the 
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Tabernacle were each 5 cubiU wide oa the p-oui)<i- 
lloor, the diffi»renoe being that in the Temple tiie 
TWO walls taken to^'ctliiT made up a tliickncs of 
5 cubita, thua making 10 cubits tor the chambers. 
Taking all these parts together, the ground-plan of 
•li<' '{"i niplc ni '.i^siri j 80 eiiMt'' bv 40; that of the 
Tabfi-uacle wa» 4u by 20 ; and wluit i$ more ikinc; 
than even this, it that though the mils were 1 u 
cubit-s hitrh in the one atnl ".'O i iifuts in the other, 
the wholti height of tiie Tab«riiacie was lb, that 
<<f the Temple 30 cubits; the one roof rising 5, 
the other lu rubits above the hcis:;ht of the internal 
wails. S) far as the dimensions alx)ve quoted are 
concerne«l, everythinji is as clear and as eei-tain as 
tuiy thing that < ui be protlii'ate«l of any buiMin;; of 
which no rcnuuiis t-Aist; but bevond this there at« 
oertitiii minor problems by no means so easy to 
iT"solre, but fortunately tht-r are of much less im- 
port-mce. The first is the J/cijht. — Tliat given in 
1 K. vi. 2— of 30 cubits — is so reasonable in pro- 
portion to the other dimensions, tliat the matter 
might Iw allowed to rest there were it not for the 
aMertiOQ (2 Chr. iii. 4) that the height, tliouirh 
nppareDtlj only of the porch, was 120 cobito= IbO 
feet. Both Joiephns ami the Talmod persistently 
assert that there was a MijHM>tructure on the 
Temple equal in height to tbe lower part, and the 
total height they, in aooordanee with the Book of 
rhiniii( \,-^, c.ill l'2i) cubit** or lb(» f»?et. In looking 
through the monuments of antiquity for something 
to siigcrest what this might be, the only tiling that 
o«v-urs is the jilatfoim or Talar that cxistc*! on \\w 
I'ootii of the Falace Temples at Pempolis. Jacliiii 
ara no ftatorBS cooneoled with 
the Temple of Solomon wliich have given rise to so 
much Gontrorersy, or been so dithcult to explain, 
as the form of the two pilburt of brass whidi were 
set lip in the poreh ot the house. It has e\*en been 
fiuppotied that they wei^e not jhIUi^b in the ordinary 
sense of tJie term, hot obdlsks; tut this, however, 
there does not appear to be any authority. Ac- 
cording to 1 K. vii. 16 et te^.f the pilbuv were 18 
enbiti high and 12 b drcomfiirence, with rapitals 
five cubits in height. Above this was (ver. 19) 
another member, culled also chapiter of lily-work, 
fonr cuUti in Iw^hl, but which firnn the accond 
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mention of it in vcr. 22 seems more prafashiy to 
hare been an entaUatare, whidi ie Meeaavy t* 

complete the onler. As these tiK^nibi-rs makr out 
27 cubits, leaving '.i cubits or 4| t«et tor the siope 
of the roof, the whole dee^ aeenea reanoaahle and 
proper. If this cmijecture is correct, we have wm 
I great «iifliculty iu suggesting that the Liy«warit 
! must have lieen something lika the PmepelMai 
cornice, which is prolxibly nearer in style to that 
ot the buildings at Jeiusalem than anything else we 
know of. Internal ampp o r U . — The am'erwMia |rf 
tlx-s.* two ]>illan5 in the |>onh su^^i'st's an irx^airy 
wiiu ii iiiis hitherto been entuely overlooked : Were 
there any pillars in the interior of the Tentf^e ? If 
I they wei-e introduceil :it all, there must hare heeti 
tour in the sanctuaiy ajul tea in the hail, i»A 
necessarily equally space«l, in a transverse direction, 
but probobly st;in>iiti.: •> cubits fiwm the waJU, 
leaving a centre ai.->ie of 8 cubits. The queOiOG, 
in fact, is very much the same that met us m ih-- 
cussing the constniction of the Taberuncie. No 
intei-nal supports to the roofs of either tit th«x 
buildings are mentioned anywhere. But the ifiS> 
culties of oonstructioo without them wooid 
been so cnormoua, and their introduction so 
an<i so entirely unobjectionable, that we can haid^ 
uodentand their not being employed. Ousmktn. 
—The only other feature which remains to be aa> 
ticed is the applicition of three tiers of snali duai- 
bera to the walls of the Temple ezternaily cm 
sides, except that of Ae entnaoe. Tlioagh not ci- 
]>ri's.-Iy so .vt.vt<?rl, thc-c w. re a sort of mooasterr, 
sppropriaied to the re&ideuoe of tbe pncite 
were cither permanently or in torn devntad to At 
service of the Temple. The lowest story was oaly 
5 cubits in width, the next 6, and the 
aUowmg an oflSiet af 1 cnUt en the aide' 
Temple, or nf 9 inches on each side, on whiob i 
ilooring joists rested, so as not to cat into the < _ 
of the Temple. It is, afcun, only afc IVnepel^ift 
we lind anytliing at all analogous to this ; ic the 
Palace of Lfcirius we tind a similar range oo eithv 
hand. OaCer Co«rfw— The endosnro of the Ta^ 
consisted, accoitling to the IJible (1 K. vi. :\u . af » 
low wall of thm coui-ses of stones and a niw«< 
cedar beuns, both probably highly onUBneiiteJ. ^Hk 
it is mone than pnilaMc that the same dupIicitioB 
of dimensions tixik place in this as in all tite other 
features of the Tabernacle, we may saiUy assamt 
that it W.-IS 10 cubit*, or 15 feet, in hf'gh% an^ 
almost certainly 100 cubits north and south, aoA 
20O east and west. Then b BO nenticB iu the 
Bible of any porticoes or gntewaya or any aij^ 
tectural ornaments of this enclosure. 

TeUFLBOV ZBBUBB4BKL.— We haTe trry §m 
particulars reganling the Temple whicJi tlie J^ws 
erected after their return from the Captivity (at. 
520 B.C.), and no deMriptiou that wooh«nM«j# 
to realite its appearsnoe. But thei« are some ^ 
mensioos given in the Bible and elsewhere vh«b 
are extremely interesting as aflbrding points of caBl> 
parison between it and the Temples which preceded 
it, or wm erected after it. The first and most a»- 
th. iitic are those given in the Book of I-Izra (vi. 3), 
when qoetinc the decne of Cyrus, whercia it ia^ 
s^d, « Let ttwhoow be buOded, the phcewhoi 
they olfered sacrifices, and let the foundations thereof 
be fttronglr hiid; the height thereof threexan 
Cttbiti, and the breadth thereof threeseoie enbai^ 
with three rows of great stom-s an! a row of cew 
timber." Josephus quotes this passage almost , 
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fV.Y, lint in (loinc: w enable us with rertaintr to 
translate the woiii liere cn\M How as ''Story" — 
M indeed the leose woiiU lead us to infer. The 
othor dini'^nsions of 60 cuhits in bron'ith, is 20 
cubits 111 t'xii^s of that of Sjloniou's Temple, but 
there is no reaxjn to doubt its correctnesa, for we 
find both from .loM'phiis niid the T:\hnud that it 
w:ts the dimension ndojttptl lor the Temple wlien 
icbuilt, or ratlier i»pniwd by Ilenxl. We »re left 
thorpfore with the alternative of jussuminp that the 
porch and the chambers all round were '20 cubits 
in width, including the thickness of the walls, in- 
stead of 10 cubits, as in the earlier building. This 
altemtion in the width of the Pteiomatn made the 
Temple 100 cubits in !oii.;th by 60 in lu a ith.with 
a height, it is anid, of CO cubits, including the iij>pi'r ^ 
room or Tnlar, though we cannot help 8u>i)wtin!; 
that this Inst dimension is somewhat in e.xeei^s of the 
truth. The onlj other dcscriptioa of this Temple 
is fbmid in Hecataeui the Abderite, who wrote 
5hiii tly atter the death of Alexander the Groat. As 
quoted by Joeephas, he mjs, that " Jn Jerusalem 
towards the iniddte of Die city is a stone walled 
^ni'losiui* about 500 feet in length, and loO cubits 
in wtdtii, witli double gates," iu whidi he describes 
the Temple as being rituatrd. Heentneos also flMn> 
tions th at the altar was 'JO cubits square and I'l 
high. And although he mentions the Temple itself, 
he nnfiMlnnately «mi uei supply us with any di- 
mension Fioin these dimensions we pather, that 
if " the i'riests aod Levitai and ivlders of families 
were diseonsohle at flNing how much more snmp- 

ttious the oM Teni]tle was than the one which on 
nccount of their poverty they had just been able to 
erect" (Eir. iii. it oertMnly was not because 
it was smaller, n» almost evejT dimension had been 
increased one-tfaird. In speaking of these Temples 
wo mwt alarayB bm in mind twit 
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were p:actim!]y very far inferior to thos<? of the 
lieatheu. Even tliat of Kzra is nut laiger than an 
areragO parish chiuxh of the last centun*— Solo* 
mon's was smaller. It was tlie lavish disjjl.iy of 
the precious metals, the elaboialion of caiVL'd orna- 
ment, and the beauty of the textile fabiic-., whidi 
made up their splendour and i^ndeicd them 
preciou.s in the eyes of the people. 

TemI'LE of lilZEKlEL. — The vision of n Tempi* 
which the prophet Ezekiel .«aw while midiug on 
the Unnks «»f the Chehnr in Uabylonia in the *j5th 
year of the Captivity, (ioe.-t not add much to OUr 
knowledge of the subject. It is not a description 
of a Temple that ever wiis built or ever could be 
erected at Jcin.saleni, and can consequently only 
be considered as the beau idAtl of what a Sliemittc 
T(!mple ou^ht to be. Notwithstanding its ideal 
character, the whole is extremely curious, as show^ 
ing what were the amiatiMis ol' the Jews in thi» 
d(r«ctIon, and how diil^rent they were fiom those- 
of othoi- nations; and it is int< ustiu'.; heie, inas- 
much as there cau be little doubt but tiiat the ar- 
rangements of Herod's Temple were in a gren^ 
measure influenced by the description here given. 

TEMfLE OP Ueroo. — For our knowledge of the 
last and greatest of to Jewish Templw we are 
iiidrbte<l almost wholly to the wo;ks of .lasephus, 
with an occasional bint from the Talmud. The- 
BlUe wnArlaaatdy eontsina neChhif to arnbt the 
researches of tlie anti<jtiaiy in this respect. The 
Temple or naott itself was in dimensions and' 
arrangement very rimlfao' to that of Sotdoion, or 
rather that of Zerubbnbel — more like the latter; 
but this was surrounded by an inuer enclosure o; 
jin^t strength and magnilieenoe, measuring as nearly 
as can be made out 180 cubits by 240, audadoinh^ 
liy porches and ten gateways of great magniheence : 
and beyond this again was an outer enclosare 
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suiing externally 400 cubits va>.h wav. ii iui» 
already bttB pointed out [Jkrusalem|] that the 
Temple was OPrt\iuly situate! in the S.W. anc^le 
of tlM area now knowu a.-> the llai ara area at Jei u- 
ttloat and it is hardly necessary to repent here the 
arguments there adduce«l to prove that its dimen- 
sions were what Josephus states them to be, 400 
. abiis or one stadium, each way. What Herod 
did apparently was to take in the whole space be- 
tween the Temple and the city wall on its eastern 
•side, and to add a considerable space on the north 
and fouUi to support the )H>rticocs which h« iddod 
there. As the Temple temoe thm became the 
principal defence of the city on the e:i>t sitli-, there 
were no gates or openings in that directioo. The 
wnrdi side, too, where not corersd hf the fortress 
Antonia, became part of the defences of th'^ city, 
and was likewise without external gates. On the 
sooth tide« whidt was endosed tlw wall of 

"Ophel, there Wt'rf douhle pitcs n.-.n ly in tilt' cfntri'. 

These gates stUl exist at a distance of about 36a feet 
firom the south-western angle, and are perhaps the 

only architectural featnns of the Temple of Ilerol 
which remain in sUu. Tiiis entrance consists of a 
double arehwiiy ot Cyclopean architecture on the 
levfl of the grouni], opening into a square vestibule 
measuring 40 f«.>et each way. From this a double 
ttmnel, nearly 200 ftet in length, leads to a flight 
i)f steps which rise to the suiface in the conrt of 
the Temple, exactly at that gateway of the inner 
Temple which led to the altar, and is the one 
the tour j^ntrwnrs on this side by which nny one 
antving iVoui Ophel would tiaturally wish to entur 
the inner cuclueuN^ placed a tittle more to the cast- 
wai-d than the exact centre - f"l!i • enclosure, wlu-re 
naturally wc should ottierwi.v^ i)a\ e looked fur it. 
We learn frora the Talmud, that the gate of the 
inner Tfmple to whieji this p,uvsjv,'c lei was (utllel 
the '* \Vut*frG:itf ;" it intercitiug Ui be ubk; 
to identify a spit so proiniiieut m the description 
of Nehcroiah (xii. 37). TowuMs the west there, 
wcrt four gateways to the extcnuil enclosure of the 
Temple, and the positions of three of these can still 
be ti-aced with certainty. The first or most southern 
led over the bridge the remains of which were iden- 
tified by Dr. Robinson, and joine<l the Stoa Basilica 
of the Temple with the royal pilace. The second 
wn» that discovered hf Dr. Barclay, 'J70 feet from 
the S.W. angle, at a level of 17 feet below tliat of 
the southern gates just described. The site of the 
third IB so completely oorered bjr the bnildhig* of 
the Mecknic that it has not yet been seen, bat it 
will be found between 200 and 250 feet from the 
N.W. angle- of the Temple am. The fbqrth vn* 
that whieli 1>1 over the cau^fway which still exists 
at a distance of GOO feet from the soiitli-westem 
angle. 0/oHif«r»^TIie most ro.ngTii(icent part of 
the Temple, in an architectural point ot view, s.?i.'iiis 
certainly to have bean the cloisters which were added 
to the outer eonrt when it was enlarged by Herod. 
The cloistm in the w&-t, ri.n th, and e;Lst side were 
composed of double rows of Corinthian columus, 25 
cubits or 37 ftet 6 inches m height with flai rooA, 
Mid resting .igainst the outer wall of the Temple. 
Theret however, were immeasurably surpassed in 
magnifiooiee hj the royal poreh or Stoa Baaillen ; 
which ovei'hun^; the southern wall. This is 50 
• minutely described by Josepbos, tiiat there is no 
diiHculty in understanding its arraafferoent or ascer- 
tainin.^' its dimensions. It consisted of a n.ire and 
two ulsles, that towards the Temple being open, 



t'aal towards tiie couutiy cluot-d by a wall. The 
breadtii of the centre aisle was 45 feet; of the side 
aisles 30 fiom c/'ntre to cTutre of the jiLILu^s ; tl it 
height 50 fe«l, and inul of the centre .lisle i'K' i<xi. 
This magnificent structure was ^upport«d by l^i 
Corinthian columns. At a short distance from th« 
front of these cloisters was a maj blc screea or e&> 
closure, .3 cubits in height. Again, nt « abast 
distance within this w.is a flight of stepx supporting 
the terrace or platform on which the Temple its* If 
stood. The court of the Temple was veiy nearly a 
square. It may have been exactly so, for we luve 
not all the details to enable us to feel quite eertaia 
about it. The Middotk says it was 187 cabita E. 
aod W., and 1^7 2(. and To the enatwazd of 
this was the oonrt of the women, the dimassoas 
of whic h .-^re not .:i\ eu by Josephus, but are in the 
Middoth, as ld7 cubits s(|Qare a dimen<i>oo we 
may safely reject. If we assume that the eDdoanr* 
of the (nurt nf the Gentiles, or the Ciiel, was nearly 
equidistant ou all four sides from the dotrtcn, itt 
dimension nnst have hem lAout 37 or 40 enbits 
east and west, most pi-ohably the firmer. Tr.' 
great ornament of these inner courts seeois to ha\e 
been fbeir gateways, the tiuco espeeiaUy on the 
north and south leading to the Tetuj-le i"s>u.'t. 
These, noconiing to Joeephus, were of great height, 
sti-ongly fortified and oramBented with great ekbae^ 
ation. But the wonder of all was the -i<_.\t ^ :t^';^-J 
gate lending from the court of the women to isA 
upper coui-t. This seems to have been the peide 
of the Temple area. It was also in all probability 
the one called the Beautiful Gate ** in the New 
TesL-unent. Immediately within this g;itcway stoad 
the altar of bunjl-^'tTi iin'Ts. r...tli the Alt.ir asd 
the Temple were t•ucIo3L^l by a Ii'W paiapet ooa 
cubit In height. Within tais l:i>t cnchi^urc t o w anls 
the westward stooil the Temple ita'li". Its int. rT%J 
dimensions were the same as those of tite Temple 
of Solomon. Although the hiteraal d i mm«no s n> * 
mained the same, there seems no rexvm to j .-U 
but that the whole plan was .iuj;Tiieuto.l by the 
Ptcromata or suiTounding parts being increased 
from 10 to 20 cubit«, so that the third temple Uke 
the second, mc^uured 60 cubits across, and 104 
cubits east and west. Ths wktth of the %ade was 
also augmented by wings or shoulders pixtj«tit:g 
20 cubits each w.iy, making the whole breadth liM? 
cubit«, or equal to the length. ix> far all stmm 
certain, but when we oome to the height, emy 
neasuroDent seems doubtful. Both Jo^phus aad 
the T.ilmud seem delighted w th the truly Jewkh 
idea of a building which, without beiog a cube, was 
100 cubits loo^ 100 braod, and 100 high. We 
cannot help suspecting that in this instance Jo» 
sephus was guilty of systematicaily doublii^ the 
altitude of the building he was describing, as H eaa 
be jnov^Hl he did in ^onic other instaii[>^;. H :t 
when we turn from actual mcasoremeut and try t» 
realiao its appearance or the defadb of its aidki- 
tecture, we launeh into a sen of o.xijr-etun.' with 
very little indeed to guide us, at least m regxrl ts 
the appcaiance of mo Templo itsdf. Whalmr 
may have been the eas<; with the T«wple of ."s^li^ 
niou, it is nearly certain that the style of the second 
: Temple must have been Idcntiad with that of Iht 
buildings we arc so '"-. ni! a" "vith at Perwpclr'? rtnd 
Susa. The Jews were io>> tiostly couuected with 
the Persians and Eabyl(»uans at this period to know 
of .\ny other style, and in fact their Temple was 
I built imder the superioteodeoce of the very parties 
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TEN COMMiiNDMENTS 

who won? crectin[^ the contempomiy t-dilicos at 
Penwjiolis ami Susa. 

Ten Commmndmrats. ( 1 .) The pojmUir imnke 
in this, as in so mntij instanc»'s, is not that of Scrip- 
ture. There we have the " ten wonls," not the 
Ten Coniniaodment>; (Ex. sxxir. 28 ; Deut. ir. 13, 
X. 4, Hcb.). The ditTerence is not altogetltfr tti iin> 
tneflning one. The wont of God, the ** wonl of the 
Lord," tilt ooiutantly recurriiig term far the fullest 
Terdition, WBS higher ^tfiwi anrphniM expressing; 
merely a command, nml lai lit-l witii it mmc ilw 
idea of a aeif-ful(iUing power. Other names are 
even more Mgnifiomt. These, and tiiew tifott, are 
*'th^ words of tl)o covoiiint" 'Ex. xxxiv. 28). 
Tbej are abo the Tall of Tettimonjr* aotn«times 
mmfij terthnony" (Ex. xxv. 16, nzi. 18, 
S:c.) (2.^\ The cinuinstaiurs in which the Ten 
great Wurds were tirst given to the people mu> 
Tonnded them with an awe which attadied to no 
other precept. In th«' midst nf the cloti l, imd flir 
-darknniSf and the fia&lung ligbtiiiog» and the lierj 
anelce, and the thunder, like the vdceof a tnmpet, 
^oses was called to receive the Law without which 
the people would cease to be a holy oatioa. Here, 
as eiaewhere. Scrfptttre vnitea two tiwte wUch men 
separate. God, and not man, was speaking to the 
Israelites in those terrors, and yet, m the langtiage 
•of later inspired teachen, other instnunentality was 
not oxclddeii. No other wordii were procLiimed in 
like laanner. And the record was as exceptional 
as the oiiginal revdatioii. Of no other words oouM 
it Iv said that th<»T were written ns these were 
written, engraved on tJie Tables of Stone, not as 
4Nrl^natjag in man's contrivance or sagacity, but by 
the power of iho KtiM-na! S]>int, by the *' fiii;j;< i oC 
CkKl " (Ex. ixxi. l'*^, xxxit. Iti;. (3.) The imuibci 
Ten was we can hardly doubt, it«elf significant to 
3Ioses and the r-<nielitc«. The received s)Tnbol, then 
and at all liaiis, of completeoe^, it taught the 
people that the Liw of Jehovih Was perfect (Ps. 
xix. 7). Th ' fact that they were wiittcu not on 
one, but ou two tables, probably in two groups of 
five each, taught men the gmit divisioa of duties 
towards God, and duties towards oar ndghboor, 
which we recognise as the groundwork of erery 
true Moral system. It taught them also, five l)eing I 
the qrnibol of imperiectioo, bow inooroplcte each 
lei or dntiee woaM be when divorced from its com- 
panion. (4.) In what way the Ten Commandments 
were to be divided has, however, been a matter of 
nradi eontrovenv. At least finir distinct arrangc- 
iii'iit-* pit'sont themselves, (a.) In tii<' root-IvLsl 
teaching of the Latin Cbuvch resting on that of St. 
Anputme the ftni Triple contained three oommand- 
ments, the second the other seven. I: involved, 
however, and in part proceeded from ou aiteruUou 
in the RORVed arrangement. What we know as 
t!u- fii>t at;-! '.oconil were unitf^l, and c<:'i;s(>|upntly 
the Sabbath law appeared at the dose of the Flr&t 
Table as the third, not as the fenrthoonanandment. 
TliP completeness of tfi^ m niV. r w ls irst/'n-'l in thf 
Second Table by uiaking a ^ej^ratc r^the ninth) 
command of the preceni, **Thaa thalt not covet 
thy neighboui-*B wife,' which with us fomi«! pnrt 
of the tenth. (6.) The familiar division, referring 
the first fonr to onr dntj towards Cod, aiid the six 
remaining to our duty towards rmn, is, on ethir.il 
grounds, simple and natural enough. (c. \ A modi- 
tocation of (a.) has been adopted hf later Jewish 
writers. Rcf.iining the combination of the fu^t 
and fccond commandments of the common order, 
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they have made a new »* word " of tl)C opening de- 
claration, ♦* I am tho Lord thy God, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house ol 
bondage," and so have avoided the necesaity of the 
subdivision of the tenth, {d.) R( j.^ tin - these three, 
there remains that re<'ognised by the older Jewish 
writei-s, Josephus and I'hilo, and supported ably 
and thoughtfully by Ewald, which places five com- 
mandments in eadb Table ; and thus pi^eserm the 
pentad and dacad grouping which pervades the 
\v1m i!>' code. .\ modern jurist would perhaps object 
that this places the fifth commandment in a wrong 
position, that a doty to parents is a doty towards 
our noighlx)ur. From tlie Jewish ju int of view, it 
is believed, the pUce thus given to that comnumd- 
ment was cssentiallf the right «nie. Instead of 
dutios towards Gol, hk! .!iiti<s towards our ncigli- 
buura, we most think of ttie Fiii>t Table as con- 
taining all that belonged to the EMfitm of the 
Gm ks, to tin' F'i'l i'y of the IJomniis. 1, t:- /. r. 
with no corresponding rights, while the iSevmid de»l.-^ 
with duties which inv(dve Hgrhts, and come there- 
fore under the head o( Jiistittn. The duty of ho- 
nouring, I. e, supporting, parents came under the 
former head. (5.) To these Ten Oommnndments 
we find in tho S.imarifan Pcntatcurh nn eleventh 
added : — ** But when the Loi-d tiiy God shall have 
brought thee into the land of Canaan, whither then 
i^oost to pmsc?^ it, thou slialt v t thee up two great 
stones, ajod shalt pl.u»tei limm with plaistcr, and 
sbalt tnita upon these stones all the words of this 
Law. Moreover, after th^n >Ii.ilt h.ire passed over 
Jordan, thou shiUt &eL up tiio&c »toi;ci which I com- 
mand thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thoa 
shall huilil tliuM' an iiltar to the* T.m'l thy Gel, nn 
alUir ul' isttJiies : thuu shalt not lul up nny iron 
thei^n. Of unhewn stones sluilt thou build that 
altar to thi- Lord tliy Goi!, and thou shalt oiier ou 
it buint-oJil rings to the l*ord thy God, .and thou 
shalt saa'itice j>eaoe-ofl'erings, and .shalt eat them 
there, and thou shalt rejoice l»efore the Lord thy 
God in tliat mountain beyond Jordan, by the way 
whei-e the sun goeth down, in the land of the Ca- 
naonite that dwelleth in the plain country over 
against Gilgal, by the oak of Mor^. towank* 
Sichem" (Walton, Bi'l. Pohj^jlott.). The inter- 
polation has everr mark of being a bold attempt to 
daim for tte sanmatic wer^fp on Oeiizim the 
solemn sanction of tlie voice "ii Sinai, to plac e it on 
the some footing as the Tea great Woi-ds of God. 
(G.) The treatment of the Ten Gommandmaits m 
the Targiini of Jcnathim Im r/.zi. l is not witllOnt 
intei-est^ There the tin>t and second commandments 
are tmited, to make up the second, md the words 

I am the Lonl thy (Jod," &x., are given as tin- 
iint. More remarkable is the addition of a distinct 
nason for the hiat five commandments no less 
than for the fir.sf fjv.'. " Thou shalt commit no 
murder, for because of the sins of muitlei-ers the 
sword goeth forth open the world." (7.) The ab> 
sonee of any distinct rofeii;nce to the Ten Com- 
mandments as such in the l^irke Aboth ( = Maxims 
of the Fathers) is beth strange and s^fionnt. 
With all their ostentation of profoun<I reverenn* fm- 
the Law, the teadiing of the I^bbis turned uu 
other pt^ita than the great hiws of duty. 

Tent. Amon:; the l- .-vJing characteristics of the 
nomade races, thoi>e two iiave always been num- 
bere'l. wh(^ origin has been ascribed to Jabal th«> 
son of r.amecli (Gen. iv. 20 , viz., to be tent- 
dwellers and kcepei-s ofuittle. The some may be 
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saiti of the foji-Hithers of the Hebrew race; nor 
was it until the return into Cannaii from Kgypt 
tliat the Hebrews became inhabitants of citie«. An 
Amb tent is minutely desciibed by Burekhanit. It 
is railed btit, ** house ;" its covering consists of 
BtuflT, about three-quartei-s of a yard br«nil, made 
of black gnats'-hair f Cant. i. T)). laid ]Kiinllel with 
the tent's length. This Is KuHicieot to resist the 
heaviest niln. The tent-poles, «-alled ainud, or 
volumns, are tisiially nine in number, placed in 
three groups, but many tents have only one jxile, 
others two or three. The ropes which hold the 
tent in its place arc fastenwl, not to the tent-cover 
it»elf, but to loops consisting of a leathern thong 
tied to the ends of a stick, round which is twisted a 
piece of oM cloth, which is itself sewed to the tent- 
cover. The ends of the tont-rojx-s are f:istened to 
shoit sticks or pins, odled teed or aoutad, which 
are driven into the ground, with a mallet (Judg. 
iv. 21). liound the back and sides of the tents 
rans a piece of stuff removable at pleasure to admit 
air. The tent is divide*! into two apaiiment^, 
separated by a cai^pet partition drawn across the 
middle of the tent and fastened to the three middle | 
posts. When the pnstui-e near nn encampment is 
exhausted, the tents are taken down, picked on 
camels and removed {U. xxxviii. 12 ; Gen. xxv'i. 17, 
22, 25). In ch'vising places for encimpment, Arabs 
prefer the neighbourhood of trees, (or the sake of 
the sliaile and coolness which they ailoixl (Gen. 
xviii. 4, 8^. 

Te'rah. The father of Abnim, Nahor, and Ha- 
ran, and through tliem the ancestor of the gie:it 
families of the Israelitcii, Ishmaclites, Midianites, 
Monbites, and Ammonites (Gen. xi. 24-32). The 
account i^veu of him in tiie 0. T. narrative is very 
brief. We learn from it simply that he was nn 
idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), that he dwelt beyond the 
Kuphrates in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and 
that in the south-westerly migration, which fiom 
some unexplained cause he undeitook in his old 
age, he went with his son .Abram, his dauglite:- 
iu-law Sarai, and his giandM)n Lot, to go into the 



I land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran, ani 
j dwelt there" (Gen. xi. *ol And fmallT, "the 
days of Terah wei-e two hundred and five yeam : mai 
Tei-ah dieil in Hai-an" (Gen. xi. '^'2J. From the 
simple facts ofTei-ah's life reconled in theO. T. has 
been constnicted the entire le^jend of .\bnitn whidi 
is cun-ent in Jewi.«.h and Arabian traditions. Teruli 
the idolater is turned into a maker of images, jutii 
" Ur of the ('haldees " is the original of the ** far- 
nace " into whidi Abram was cast (comp. Ez. v. 2,. 
In the Jewish tmditioiis Temh is a prince and .i 
great man in the palace of Nimrod, the captain of 
his army, his son-in-law acconling to the Amis. 
His wife is called in the Talmud Amtell, or £mteiai« 
the daughter of Caiiiebo. 

Ter'aphim, only in plural, images coDDecte<l 
with majjical litcs, [Maoic] Tiie deri^'atioo of 
the name is obscuiv. In one case a single statue 
seems to be intended by the plural (I Ixim. xii. 
13, 16). The tei-aphim canied away fiom Lalno 
by K:ichei do not seem to have been very small ; 
and the image hidden in David's beti by Michal t« 
deceive Saul's messeugeiii, was probably of tlie siz»* 
of a man, and perliaps in the head and shouldens 
if not lower, of human or like form. Laban ie< 
garded his teraphim ns gods, and it would the]>e> 
lore nppestr that they were used by those who added 
coiTupt pmdices to the patriarchiil religion. Tera- 
phim again are included among Micah's image* 
(Judg. xvii. 3-5, xviii. 17, 18, 20). Teraphim 
weie consulted for oracular answers by the lsj-aeiit<9 
(?^h. X. 2 ; comp. Judg. xviii. 6, H ; 1 Sam. xr. 



,23, xix. 13, IG, LXX. ; and 2 K. xxiii. 24^. 
and by the Ilabyloiiiaus, in the case of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez. xxi. 19-22^ There is no evidence tail 
they were ever worshipj->etl. 

Ter'eih. One of the two eunuchs whose plot to 
assassinate Almsuwus wju discovei-ol by Moidecai 
(Ksth. ii. 21, vi. 2). He w.ns hanged. 

Ter'tini, probably a lioman, was the .-vmaoueasi^ 
of Paul in writing the Epittle to the Rotuaus (Kom. 
xvi. 22). Some have proposed without reason to iden- 
tify him with ."^ilas. Nothing ociiain is known of b:uu 



TEBTUZJiUS 

Tertallus, ".i rertain omtnr" (Acts \xiv. V. 
who was retainetl l>y the Hich Fnc>t and ^aliil«dllIn 
to aocaM the ApocU« PaiiJ »t I'ae^i^ betbre the 
Jloman Pi-ocanitor Antonins KVIix. He eviderfly 
Leltujgt'd to the class ot |>rort:»*.iuiial oititors. W e 
taay infer thiit Tei'tuUus was ot Komflti, or nt all 
«venta of Italian ori(:iii. The f xonlium of his spri h 
is designed to conciliiite the good will of the tny 
<-ui-ator, aiid is aeoonllngly oveitrfaai^ with flattery. 
There is a strange oonti-nst between the opetiiiig 
clause and the biief summary of the Prui:ui-ator's 
4idinini»tration giren by Tadtut {JliH. r. 9). But 
ibe oommendations of Tertollui were not altogether 
tinfbooded, as Felix had renlly lUCOMded in putting 
ilown serei'al scditioiu movements. It is not very 
«aaf to datenDioe whether Si. Luke hna prewrrved 
sht onitton «r Tmtullua cbtlre. On the whole it 
.set'iiis most niitund to conclude that the historian, 
ttbo was aloKNt oertoiulj an enr>witnesa, merelj 
4^TeR an abetnwt of the ipeedi, giving howerer in 
lull iiv-t m!;-:,; ]»ints (ver. 5). 

Teatament, Hew. [New Test am wt.] 

TMtaauntv Old. [Old Tbstamext.] 

Te ta ^ H ath A. 1 Kwd. r. 28. 

Tetnrok. I'loperlj the soveit- ign or gor«>nu>r of 
the finirth part of a conntry. ( I .) Herad Antipos 
I Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 1, 19, ix, 7 ; At ts xiii. 1 , 
who is Gommonlf distinguished as "iicrod the 
tetnrch.'* although the title of *' king " ia also as- 
signed to him ^Aith by Matthew (siv. 9) and by 
:klarlc (vi. 14, 21 sqq.). (2.) Herod Philip, who is 
said by Luke (iii. 1) to hare hem *'tetnirth of 
lta»aett,and fifth.' ii^i;inn of Trnrhnniti'." f">.) l.y- 
aaniaa, who i» mid (Luke iii. 1) to have been 
*« tetrarch of Abilene." The titla of tetnrch was 
nt this Ihiie probably apjilii-<l in petty tributary 
]iiin<.'«s without any such determinate meaning. 
Hut it appears from Joaephas that tlte tetrarchlcs 
of Antifas and Pliilip wri-p rf^r^iili^l A.s fnn*tituling 
cnch a toui th \m t uS thm lather's kingdom. We 
oooelude that in these two cases, at iaast| tbo title 
H-nt v.-r-A in ifn vtrict nixl lilcnil Sfiw. 

Thaddae us, n imne lu Mark's catalogue of 
the twelve Apostles (Mark iii. IHj in the great 
majority of MSS. in Matthew's catnloeue (Matt. 
X. '.i) LebUieus is probably the onginal readiug. 
Krom a comparison with the cataioguo of SL Luke 
(Luke vi. 15 ; Acta L 13) it i«envt scarcely possible 
to doubt that the three oames of Judas, Lebbaeus, 
and Thaddaeoa wers borne by one and the same 
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HuiIumIl Son of Swher hj his ooncubfaie Reu- 
mah (fi- 11. w'u. --i]. 

Tha mab. *' The chiJdren of Thamah " were a 
ihniily of Nethiohn who ntnmed witli Zembbabel 
(Kzr, 11. .'■','). 
nia'mftr. Tamab 1 Olatt. L 3). 
ThtmWha. One of the dtien of Jodaen for*- 
tliif.1 by Pmcchi.I.^s (1 Mmc. i-v. 50). Thamnatha 
no doubt represents an ancient TimnatUi possibly 
tli^prMeBt 31huA. 

Xlunk-oiEBring, or Peaoe-offering, the pu>- 
fer\j eticharistic offering among tbe Jews, in its 
theory nesembling the MKATOPrcRiKO, and tbere- 
joie imlicatin;; that the I ,r was aiitatly nfonciled 
to, atid in covenant with, (Jud. Its ceremonial is 
deieribed in L«t. iii The paMe-ofTerings, unlike 
other sacrifices, were not onlained to he oflVwl in 
fired and rt^ular course. The oulr constantly re- 
curring peaoe^flering appears to have been that 
of the two fintling hiuba at P«nt«c«»t (Ur. xaiii; 



19). Tlie gi'neral principio of the p*>nce-ofl"ering 
s4.'»;ms to hate been, that it should be entirely »|>o«i- 
taneous, olfered as occasion should arise, from the 
fVf-ltn':: of the s-imticer himsielf (Lev. six. *)u 
iJie tii-st institution (Lev, vii. 11-17;, j>ti;uc-otler- 
ings nro divided into " otierings of tlurnksgiring," 
and " vows or fin^'-wilt otlcrini:'' of which latter 
class the ollering by a Miuajite, on the completiuu 
of his vow, is the most i-emnrkable (Num. vi. 14). 
\Vc find accordingly peace-<'fr>Ming% offered tor the 
|>eople on a great scale at pei IiaIs of unusual so- 
lemnity or rejoicitig. In two cases orij (Jodg. xz. 
26 ; 2 Sam, xxiv. '25) peaoe^lfering.* are mentioned 
as offered with burntK)trerings at n lime of nati<»ial 
sonttw and fasting. 

Than. Tuuu the Mhcr of Abraham (Lnko 
iii. 34). 

Thar'xi, Erth. iii. 1. A cocrnjit fem of Tb- 

liESU. 

ThtafMA. 1. Tn thia taora acmnite form the 

translati)i> uf the A. \'. liave gi%'en in two {namges 
(I K. s. 22f juii. 46) the name elatwlMre preacuttd 
a* TAUNtSR.— i. A BenjuBittb om af tha family 
of Bilban and the houae of Jedhwl (1 Our. vii. 10 
only). 

lluw'ti. Tlie annamt of Simon tbe aop of 

>rattathias H Mace, ib 8). The derivattoa of the 

word is uucei'tiin. 
IbMtn. For the fjmtrA sub><ci, ace DM, ^ 

Ant. pp. y95-l»^^8. For the exj laiiation of the 
biblical allusions, two or three poiuLi oidy require 
notica. The Onelc term, like the corresponding 
En£;ltiih tenn, iknntps the place where dramatic 
perlbnoaoces are exhibited, and also the scciM itself 
or tfteeiade which ia witneamd ther». It onenra in 
the first or local sense in Acts xir. 29. It was in 
the tlientre nt CaeMrea that Herud Agrippa I. gave 
audience to the Tyiian deputies, and was hiniaelf 
struck with diMih, I'OcauM^ he heaixl so gladly the 
impious ac^lanmliuiis of the )>eople (Acts xii. 21> 
23). The other sense of the term " theatre" oocuri 
in 1 Cor. iv. 9, w lx i e the Common Version ivnden. 
** God hatli .-^t toith us the apostles last, as it wem 
appointcvl to d.-atli ; for we ai* nuule a spectade 
unto th'.' world, and to angel.-;, and to men." In- 
stead ot spectacle " Wiclif ond the Khemish 
trawalatow after the Vulgate), some might piiefer 
the more etm-fjctic i^xon, ** gazing-stock," as in 
Tyndale, Ciiinnicr, and tlie Geneva version. 

Tliebea (A. V., No, the multitude of No, popu- 
lous No). — A chief city of ancient Egypt, lon^: the 
capital of the upper countiy, and the seat ot the 
Diospolitan dynasties, that ruled over all Egypt at 
the era of its highest sidendour. The sacml name 
of Thdwe was P-amcn^ ** the abode of Amon," 
which the Greeks repix)duc«d in tlieir Ih'oapoiiSf 
especially with the addition the Great. No-Amon 
Is the name of Thebes in the Hebrew Scriptuiea 
(.Ttr. jivi. 25; Nah. iii. 8). Ezi'kiel um-s .Vo 
simply to desigunte the Egyptian seat of Ammou 
(Ex. nx. 14, 16). Tbe name of Tbebea In the 
liierf^lvpliicSi is explained iiinicr No-AMoN. The 
origin of the city is lost in aotiq^uitr. Kiebuhr is 
of opinion that Tbebea waa mudi oAer than Mem- 
phis, and fliat, " afkr the centre of Ktjyptian life 
was transferred to Lower tgjpt, Memphis acquired 
its j^renlaaw throngh the tvto of Tbebea.'* Other 

aiithontirs a-ssign piinritv tn Memphis. Bi:t I I'h 
cities date from our eiii li<:!>t authentic knowledge of 
Egyptian history. Tbe liist idloaioii to Tlwbm in 
dasaioBl litcratiiK ia thefimiliar pawfe cf tha Iliad 
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'ix. 381-385) : — " F:g:yptinnTlirlH-'>, where ai-e vast 
ti«a!>urcs Liid up ia tbc houses ; wlu'ra are a hun- 
dred gates, and from each two hundred men fo 
forth with hoi'scs air\ chariotis." It luis been qncv- 
tioned whether Uerodcituii visited Upper Kgvpt, but 
lie mft, « I went to HeliopoIiR ami to nides, ex- 
pvessly to try wht'thrr tli.' pric>ts of tho^if' places 
would agree in tli-'ir an ouata witJi the prii-sts «t 
Memphiii" fii. 3). Aftenvanls he descrilKN th." 
fcatui"es of tli'j Nik- vall<'V, nii<l tlie rhicf jxiinfs ari'l 
distances upon tha river, as only an I'j'c-witiu'ss 
would l)e likely to record th-'ni. la the 1st (vnttirv 
before riirist. Dio<!onj5 visited Tliebe*!. and he de- 
votes Mjveiiil Bt'clioiis of his geutrul work to its 
history nnd appeoi-ance. Though he saw the city 
when it had hunk to quite secondary importance, 
he presciTes the tradition of its early grandeur — it£ 
drcaitofHO stadi^i. tli.- -ize of its public niifu**, 
the magnifioence of it^ temples, the number of its 
monnmenta, the dimensions of its private houses, 
some of them four or five stones high — all giving 
it an air of gnmdeor and bcautj auiiMMamg not 
enljr all other dties of Egypt, but of the world. 
r>ii>lorus deploi-es the s|)oilhig of its buildings and 
tnonumeots by Cambyaes (Died. i. 45, 46). Stiabo, 
who rMted Egypt a little hter—at about Ae be* 
jpnniiig of tiio Cln i^tirin cm — thus describe; i' \ ii. 
p. 816; the city under tiie name Dktipoli*, But, 
Hi the uncertainty of these Mrtortoal ulndtma, the 
mnivniicnts of Thebes are the most reliable witnesses 
Am' the ancient gnu Jem of the city. These are 
fbond in almost e^i^.ii )>ro|K>iiions upon botii ridee 
of the river. Tho i.nr;>.ll' l ri.lL;'>; u lii. h skirt the 
narrow Kile valley upon the east aud west from 
the northern limit of upper Egypt, here tweep out* 
ward upon eitlier si lr-, forming a circular pl.iiu \\ ]io^' 
diameter is nearly ten miles. The plan of the city, 
as indicated hy the principal monunwntc, was nearly 
quarlrangular, measuring two mil.'s fi oni north to 
south, and four fiwn east to west. Its four great 
hndmarki wet«> Kamak and Lnxor noon the eastern 
or Ai-nbinn side, and Qonmab and Medeenet Haboi 
upon the western or Libyan side. There are iudic- 
a£kwi that onch of tliese temples may have been 
connected with thoM- fin in,* it upon two siJrs by 
grand dromoi, lined with spiiiiixtij luui otiier coloaaaJ 
figures. Upon the western bank there was almost 
.1 continuous line o^f(:'Inpb^-. ami ]>ul>!ic (tlifires frtr 
a distance of two miles, fix>m <>ioomaii to Medecm t 
Haboo; and Wilkinson OMijectures that from a 
point near the latter, pcrliap in fh*^ lino of th(? 
colossi, the ** Royal stj-eet ' ran down to the river, 
which was crossed by a ferry terminating at Luxor 
on Ihe eastern siie. iM-LnninL: at tin; northern 
eitremity on the western Umk, tii<; i'iv>i conspicuous 
ruins are those of the Mencphtheion, a palace- 
temple of the nineteenth dynjisty, and therefore be- 
longing U the middle style of Egyptian ardiiU?ctuiv. 
Nearly a mile southwai-d from the Menephtheion 
are the remains of the combined )ialace and temple 
known since the days of Strabo as the Memnonium. 
An fxamiuation of its sculptures shows that this 
name was inaccurately applied, since the building 
was clearly erected by Rameses II. Tie general 
fonii of the MvUHionium is that of a pai-allelogram 
in three maiu sections, the interior areas being sac> 
oesnvely tnrrower tiban the first court, and the 
whole terminating in a sori- s of sacred chMmlnn-s 
beautifully sculptured and ornamented. But the 
meat remarkable Aatnra of theia rains ts tha gi- 
fBtttie aUtna of BaMi 11. Praoeeding agnin 
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toward the soulli for about the same distance, vr? 
iiuti at Medeenet Haboo ruins upon a more stupefi- 
dous scale than at any other point upon the western 
huik. of TheU's. These consist of a temp'li' f>cndf«l- 
hy Tliothmes I., which prt^sents some oftlit: griunist 
t'tbi-ts of the old ^fyptian architectui^, and iu 
battli-scftir^s arc a vahial-'u> contribntiou to the- 
histitry of ii^imestiJi 111. Behind this long range 
temples and palaces are the Libyan hills, which, for 
a ili>t im o of five miles, arf» excavated to fl».r depth 
ot st/vfial hundred feet for sepulchnd ckiiubcrs. 
Sonu> of these, in the number and variety of tbeir 
chani)H?r.-, th-j fini>h of their sculpturti:-. aiid ihe- 
beauty and tVohuc'ss of their ti-escoes, art aiii<:i.g ti>e 
most remarkable monuments of l^^tian gnuiden? 
and skill. The eastern side of tlie river is dij>tis> 
giiished by the remains of Ltuor and Kamak, the 
latter being of itself a city of temples. The ap- 
proach to Kamak from the sonth ia marked by a 
series of majestic gateways and towers, which werr 
the append4ii,'es of later tunes to the original stm> 
ture. The temple properly fiices the river, i. e, 
toward the north-wot The coorts and proprlaisi 
connected with this structure occupy a space nearly 
1800 feet sqiure, and the building* r e piuen t aimoat 
every dyiuisty of Egypt, fnan Seswtaswi 1. ta 
Ptolemy Euergetes I. Courts, jiylons. o>.'isk*, 
statues, pillara, eveiything pertaiiung to KamajL, 
are on the gruideat eeale. The gnu iJe uf of Egypc 
is here in its architecture, and almost every pillar,, 
obelisk, and stone tells its historic kgemd of ha- 
greateat monardis. We hare allttded, in fbeopen> 
ing of thi> article, to the debated question of th»» 
priority of Thebes to Memphis. Am yet the data 
are not mrffident for its aatiaftctory aohitioB, and 
Ivjyptolo^ists are not atrreed. Upon the whole w* 
) may conclude that before the time of Meccs then^ 
was a local aorereignty in the Thebdd, hot the- 
historical natioonlity of Kgypt .iatrs from t!ie found- 
ing of Memphis. When the Shepherds or llykMs, 
a nomadic nee fnm the entt, hnraded Egypt sod 
fi.vrtl their mpital at Memphis, a rativo Egyptiaa 
dynasty was maintained at Tiiebes, at times tribut- 
ary to the Hyksoa, and at times in military alliance 
with tlthiopia against the invaders ; until at lengtJi, 
by a general uprising of the TheUiid, tite Hyksos 
were expelled, and Thebes became the capital of al 
Egypt under the resplendent eighteenth dynasty. 
This supremacy continued until the close of the 
nin« te.;'nt)i dynasty, or for a period of moiv Ihaa 
five hunJrc^l years; but under the t went irth ly- 
iULsty Uie glory of Thebes bcgiui to dtcijuc, aasi 
after the close of that dynasty her name no mora 
appears in the lists of kings. Sfil! tlie . itv trns 
retained as the (stuiUil, ta whole or iu pai I, ai,J tu* 
achievements of Shishonk the Bobastite, of Tirhakab 
the Ethiopian, and other monarchs of celebrity, are 
leci-rdeii uf-on its walls. Ezekiel pttH:laim!> the 
destruction of Thebe-< by the arm of Babylon (Ez. 
XXX. I4-1C). The Persian inv.\der completed the 
destruction that tlte Bitbylonian had b^nn. 

The'bes. A place memorable for the death of 
the bi-avo Abimelech (Judg. ix. 50). Thebea is 
not mentk>ned again in the BiUe. Bat it was 
known to Eusebius :md Jerome. In tl^ir day the 
village atill bore it* old name, and was sttnated 
**itt the district of Neapolis," 13 Roman nil* 
therefrom, on the road to S ythoj^tns. There it 
still is ; its name — TtAdt — ^hardly changed. 

Theoo'e, fht WUdMUM «t Hm wiM nned^ 
tivated naatoral tract lyi^ anwnd the town oT 
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TekoH, more «ipeci«U]r to the cast of it (1 Mace. 

ix. 33). 

Tbel'aiar. Another fomi of the name cnmioed 

undf-r TKt.- vssAn (2 K. xix. 12). 

Theler'»a«, 1 Esd. v. 36. The Grfek equivalent 

o! name Tf.l-uaksas. 
The'nuui, Bar. iii. 22, 23. [TexAN.] 
Thooes'siu. TmvAn the lather of Jahadaib 

(1 Ksd. ii. 14 

niMd'otiu. An eoroj cent br Nicaoor to Judas 
Mace, c B.C. 162 (2 Maoe. jrfr. 19). 

Theoph'ilns. 1. TIk- f>€i-son to whom St. Luke 
inaciibeft his Goepel and the Acts of tha Apoatles 
(Luke i. 3 ; Acts i. 1). We meet with a conrider- 
able number varit-ty of th>?orifs a'lu'einin^ liim. 

il.) Several oommeotatora, espcciallv among the 
^wiere, hare been diapOMd to doubt thepenonalit y 
of ITieopLilus, ifganliiig the name oither as that of 
a lictitioua pci-soa, or aa amiUcaUe to eveiy Chris- 
tian reader. (2.) From tne hononimUe epith< t 
KpiTiffTt, applied to Theophiliw in Luke i. 3 (ix>n>j(. 
Acta xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3* nri. 25), it baa been aipi«U 
with nnifih probabHitj, but not quite oooduaiTely, 
lint he a jv-r>on in high ofTlcial positirm. Thus 
Theophybct conjectures that he was a Uoman go- 
vmMtt w a pemn of aeuterial nnk. Oeenmcnina 
tells us that ho \vx< a ^rnvemor. T]'.<' ti-n-lititnut con- 
Ddxion of St. Luke with Antioch iias iiis]>oaed oome iu 
look upon Antioch a> the abedo of Theophiloa, and 
imaaibly as the seat of his £fc^fTTi'"^nt. '3.> AccorJ- 
ingto fior Bohlul, a Sjrian lexicographer of the luth 
eentiuy, Tbeo]:Mlus was an illustrious convert at 
Alf xaiidi ia. Jacob Hasc conjectured that he was no 
other liiiUi the celebrated Philo. (4.) Alexander Morus 
makes the rather hazardous coiiject ure that the Theo- 
philus of St. LuVc is identical with the person who is 
i-ecoivlcd by Tacitus {Ann. ii. bb) to have been coo- 
dcmocd for fraud at Athens by the court of tho Arco- 
pagns. Cuolius also conjectures that hp was a ma- 
gistrate of Acl«iia baptired by St. Lnkc {o.) It is 
obvious to suppose that Tbeophilus was a Christian. 
But a ilifTereut vit w ha> Won entcilaine I. IIiniin;u)n, 
assuming that he was a Homnn governor, arguc:; 
thai he could not be a Chri:>tiant because no Chris- 
tian would be likely to have such a charge entnisti>l 
to him. Another writer, Theoiore Hase, behcves 
that the Theophilus of Luke was DO other than the 
ilepoevd High Priest Theophilus the son of Ananus. 
In the first place, we may safely reject the Pa- 
triatic notion that Tbeophilu'; was either n 6ctitious 
person, or a mere personification of Chiistian love. 
The epithet ttpdnar* is a sufficient evidence of 
hia historical existence. It does not, indeed, 
prove that he was a governor, but it makes it 
m<»t probable that he w&s a peraon of high ninb. 
All that can be conjectured with any degree of 
aafetf concerning him, cone* to this, that he was a 
Gentile of rank and oonalderation, who came under 
the influence of St. Luke, or under that of St. Paiil, 
at Rome, and was converted to the Cbriatiao £iitb. 

A Jewish High-Pri««t, the son of Annas or 
Ananus, brutlier-m-laA to Caiapko.*, ml brother 
and immediate successor of Jonatbau. Theophilua 
is not mentloDed by name b the New Te sta me nt ; 
but it is most probable that he was the High Pi i. -t 
who granted a commissioa to Saul to pixtcmt to 
Damascus, and to take into cu:>tm)r any believers 
whi'Tii li. might find fhoiv. , 
Ibo ras. The equivalent in I L»d. viii. 41, 61, 
for th« Ahava of no pmaliel posMigc in Em. 
Ihtt'Bliltth, Tdf-mSLAH, 1 Sid. r. se. 
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ThessaloAians, First Epistle to the. 1 . The 
date of the Epistle is mane out approximately in 
the following way. During the course of his second 
missionary joumey, probably in the year 52, St. 
Paul founded the Church of Thessalonica. Leaving 
Thessalouica be passed on to Bcroea. From Beroen 
he went to Atliens, and fjom Athas ta Corinth 
(Acts XT^ 1-xriii. 18). Now it appears that, 
when tilts Epistle was written, Silvanus and Ti* 
niotheus were in the Apostle's company (1 Thess. 
i. I ; ooinp. 2 These. I. 1) — a ditnnstaaee which 
confines the date to tho second missionary joumev 
(Acts xTtii, b i 2 Cor. i. 19). The Epistle then 
must have been written in tiie interval between St. 
Paul's K-aviri;; Thi-ssalonicti aiul th-- close of his iv- 
sidence at Corinth, t. €, accoiiling to the received 
chronology within tho jmn 52^. Other eonsid* 
erations nowever narrow tlio limits of tho possible 
date still more closely, and etuible us to place the 
writing of lUs Epistle early in St Paul's res k teo c e 
at Corinth, a few month> aftor he had foundwl the 
Church at The^lonica, at the dose of the year 52 
or tint beginning of 53. The statement in ue sub- 
sci iption appou ini; in several MSS. and versions, 
that it was written " from Athens," is a superficial 
inference fiwn 1 Theas. ifi. 1, to whtdi no wdfrht 
should bp att.nched. 2. The Epistles to the Tho-- 
saloniaus then (for the second followed the fii-st 
afler no long interral) are the earliest of Si Paul's 
writings — ^perhaps the earliest written records of 
Christi:inity. It is interesting therefore to compare 
the Thessalooian Epistles with the later letters, and 
to noto the points of differctu o. Thoso difTVrences 
are mainly threefold. (I.) In tho jjeneral !,tyk of 
these earlier letters there U greater »implicity and 
less e.iul>ci"ance of lang>;n '<^. Tho biovity of the 
opeiiiug saluttitioQ is an iristiuico of this. The- 
closing benediction is correspondingly brio^ And 
throughout tho F!|^8tles there is much more even- 
ness of stylo. (2.) The antagmutm to St. Paul it> 
not the same. Here the opposition comes from 
Jcirs. A period of five jc:us olianp^s tho a«;peft of 
tho contioversy. The opponents of St. Paul aie 
then no longer /ms, so much as Judaixing Chris- 
tians. It was now ni^ed that though the (lOTtiles 
may bo admitted to the Church of Christ, the only 
door of admission is tbe Mosaic covenant-rite of cir- 
cumcision. The language of St. Paul speaking of 
the Jewish Christians in this Epistle shows that 
the opposition to his teaching had not at this time 
assumed tbia second phase. (3.) Many of the dis« 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity were yet not 
evolved and distinctly enunciated till the ne^« of 
the Chorcb drew them out into promineuce at a 
later date. It has often been ohseiTed for instinct, 
that there is in the Epistles to the Thes8alonian> 
no mention of tho characteristic contrast of ** £uth 
and works that the woid ^'justifieatlon" does 

nut onro i«x'ur; that tho idea of dying with Cnrist 
and living with Christ, so fi-equent in St. Paul's 
later writings, is absent in these. In the Epistles 
to the Tho^-a^lnlans, tho G(>>pcl preached is that of 
the coming of Christ, rather than of the cross 
of Christ There are many nasons whf tho anbjeet 
of tho M < nnd advt iit sho iM occupy a larger spao* 
iu the earliest sta^ of the Apostolical troi'bing than 
afterwards. 8. The ocotuhn <it this Epistle was 
as follows: St. Paul had twice attemptotl to rovi>it 
Tbeasalooica, oad both times had been disappointed. 
Thus picvented ftom weing them in pcnon, he had 
sent Timothjr to Inqutre aad report to htm m ta 
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th«i- condition (iii. Timothy r«tnmetl with 

moti fiivoiinilile tidiofs, reporting not only their 
|>it»gr<^s« in Chris! i.m liiith and prni tice. btit also 
their Ktrong attnohment to their old tetich«r (iti. 
*U10), The Furt Kpwtb to tbt TheMsleaiiU is 
the otjtpourirc; "f t!if» Aprntle'-! cmtittulp on roceiv- 
ing this welcome news. At the same time tiie 
Import of Timothf WM not aomiaed with alloy. 
There were certain frntui^ in th** condition of th.- 
Theasnloiiian Church which called lor St. Paul'* 
iBterferenoe, niid to which he addresses hiinst^f in 
his letter, fl.) The very intensity of thfir Chris- 
tian faitli, dwelling too e.\clu»ively ou the day of 
th* Lord's ooininp:, had leea attended with evil oon> 
-•'pq«enr<«*. Oti the other hand, a fliiopftical diffi- 
culty hiid btcu lull . Cei tain membersi ut" tlje Church 
had died, and there was great anxiety le»t they 
tihould be esdiuie^l t'rom any share in the gloiies ol' 
the Lord's adrcnt (iv. 13-18). ('_>.) The Thena- 
looians needed consolation and encoiui^enicnt nnder 
panietition (ii. 14, iii. 2-4). (3.) An unhealthy 
state of feeling with r^tti to bpiritiuil giils was 
n»nifesting itself (r. I'J, 20). (4.) Thei« was the 
danger of relapsing into their old hnitlMD profltfSfif 
dr. 4-8). 4. Yet notwithstanding all thcBB drtw- 
Ixu-k'^ the con«lition of the Thessalonian Church 
was hi|^iy Mtia&ctoij* and ths most cordiid nJa> 
dons txirtsd bstwom St, Rnd and hft eooTtrts 
then!. This lumourablt! (iistincti<Mi it shale's willi 
the other great Church of Macedooia, that of Phi- 
Uppi. S. A comparison of tht narrstiTe in tlw 
Alls with th*' allusions in thi* and the So<;<)nil 
£(iistl« to the TbessaloniaBS is instructire. Pawiog 
<iff«r pttMt ooinddenoes, we may single oat ono of 
a mor<' snhtle in.l dfliaile kind. It arises out 
of the form which the aocusatioa bnK^ht Against 
St. Flml and bis compnnioas at ThcsMUoniai takes 
in the Acts : " All tlu-so <lo confr-ary to the diKiws 
of Caesafi sajing that there is another king, one 
J«nw*' (svii. 7). The allusions in the Epirtles to 
th*^ Thessalonians enable us to nnilei stand the ground 
of this accusation. It appears that the kuttf(Um of 
Christ had ontcrsd hugH^ into his on] tcndiing in 
this city, as it doe;* into that of th*.* Epistles them- 
selves. On the other hand, the language of the*' 
fpbtlcs direigfs from the narrntive of St. Luke ou 
two or three points in such a way to esLiMish 
the independence of the two uoxiiuiti^, and even to 
nqidfs some stphnatioin. (I.) The first of these 
iflates to the composition of the Church of Thessa- 
ionica. In the tir.st Kpistle St. Paul addresses his 
wadtiii distinctly as Gentiles, who had been con- 
rertfld frutn i iclati v to the Gospel (i. 9, lu > In 
the Act* we ait? toiU that "some (of tl»e Jcw&^ i<e- 
Uered . . . and of the devout (ireek* (i. e. pro- 
.•selytfs) a ^rmt mu'litude, ami oi* tii« cliitT women 
not a tew " [xvii. 4 j, Lseu if we rtjtaiu tiiu coui- 



ibe heathen. (3.) The narratite of St. L,uke sp> 
pears to state that St. hml maniaed «nlj thne 

weeks at Thessalonica (ivii. 2\ whereas in U» 
Epistie, though there is no direct ptentian of 
toe length of his residence among them* the whole 
language (i. 4, ii. 4-1 Pj points to a much loo^ 
(leriod. In the Acts it t» hUied a»ioiply that Utt 
three i^h days St. Paul taught is' the sfn** 
gni^uf, 'ITie Mience of the wiit<fr J'jcs not txclt-tk 
£ubi>eqnent labour among the Gcutile yoyjLiinjo. 
(4.) 'Ilie notices of the movements of SUas and Ti- 
motht'Us in tin* two doi unitnits Jo not nccfnd at li.'st 
sight, la tiie Actj> i>t. Paul is couveyed awav 
cretly from Beroea to escape the Jews. An i<r«i at 
Athens, he sends to Silas and Timothy, who«« 
had left behind at lieroen, ui ;^in\: tliem to join L'aa 
as soon as possible (xvii. W-bi). It is evident 
fixHn the language of St. Luke that the Apostk 
expects them to join him at Athens. Yet we hear 
nothing mote ut them for some time, when at l«ngtii 
aAer bt. Paul had paiaied ou to Corinth, and srvenl 
incidents bad occunvd since bis arrival there, we 
are told that SiUs and Timotheus came from Mare* 
donta (iviii. 5). |>'ron the First £^Mstle, on tiw 
other hand , w c giitber the IblhtwiDg fiMis. St. Psnl 
there tells us that they (i. e. hinoself, and protubiy 
Silas), no longer able to endore the suspense, " ceo* 
sented to be left akoe at Athens, and Sfvit TmMtbr 
their brother" to Thesnalonica iii. 1. 2'. Tir.i >t.!i,- 
retumed with good news riii. U) (whether to At^as 
or Corinth dMS not appear), and when the two 
Kplstles to tilt' Tlu-ssaluuians wt-iL- written, bota 
Timothy and Silas were with St. Paul (1 Thess. k 
1 ; 2 thess. i. 1 ; oomp. 2 Oor. i. 19;. We toij 
snjipose fither that fi. , Timothen.> wxs Jt-sjutciwd 
to Thesicalonica, not Horn Atheus, hut from Beroea. 
In this enae Tinotheos would take up Siks sone- 
whoif ill Mai^fouia on bis letum, and tlw twi> 
would Join St. PauLin ootomuj; not liowevcrss 
Athens, but bter on at Oorinth. Or (ii.) Timothns 
and Silas did join the Apostle at A^ilen^. where we 
learn fixim the AcM tijust he was expecttc 
From Athens he despatched Timotheus tn^ 
lonica, to that lie and Silas liad to foregr. the iervics 
of their fellow-labouier for a tune. This missiea 
is mentioned in the Epi«tle, hut noi is the Ada. 
SuVisfcjucntly he somK Silas on wme other roissMO, 
not recoixicd either iu the history or the Epistle; 
probablf to another Macedonian Chuidi, Philippi 
for instance. Sila"* and Timotheus returned to-^ 
ther f;um Macedonia and jumed the Apostle at 
Corinth. 6. Thll Epiftte is rather practical than 
doctrinal. It vms suggested! rather l.y j.r^ csl 
feeling, than liy any urgent need, which uiight t>»Tf 
formed a centre of unity, and impressed a dastinel 
chanicferon the whole. Cnder tl(e«* riioumstanci* 
we need not expect to trace unity ot' purjKj;>e, v: a 



non rending, the account St. Luke does not ' continuous argument, and any analysis must L« 
exclude a number of lielicvers converted directly I moie or less attiHciol. The body of the Lpistle. 
from heathendom: and, if any divergence remains, , however, may conveniently be divided into tse 



it it not greatrr lhao miglit be expo t«sl m two in 
dependent writers, one of whom, not being an eye- 
witness, possessed ouly a paitial and indiiect know- 
lolge. (2.) In tJie Epistle the pei-secutors of the 
Thesaalonian Christians ara represented aa their 
lellow-couutijmen (ii. 14), whereas in tiie Ads 
the Jews arc regaixled as the bitt 



parts, the former of which, extending orer the fint 
three chapters, is cliielly tiiken up with a retrorpect 
of the Apostle's relation to his Thessalonian coo- 
verts, and an explanation of his present ctrcum- 
•taaoes and fscilngs, while the latter, oimpriMig 
the 4th and 5th chapters, eontidnt some smsQBtHs 
exhortations. At the elo^e uf c.i 'a t tl»e*e divisions 



terest ojij>4»nents 

of the faith (xvii. 6). This is iinirlj met bj Paley, ! is a pmr*!** commencing with the «um« 
urho potots out that the Jews were the instigators . " May Ood Wmtt^** cir., and eipreoaed in 

of the peraecntion, which howev. r tht y were power- wint similar language. "The Kpistle closes with 
less of thcnosclres to canj out without aid ftom i pei^onal injuoctious and a benedictiou (v« 2^^), 
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?. The txtenial svUioQce io larour of the gtiwitte' 
iWM of the Firit EpUtle to the TheaMdwians it 

■chiefly iifg:\tlve, I it this ir* in)])ortaut enoii.;h. 
TtMfV U no tmoe that it was erer diwutcd at nur 
fl^ or in 9nj Metion of tlie Chttrdi, or even hf 
any indivi Iiial, till the prcsont a-ntuiy. On the 
otiiei- haud, the allutioos to it m whtnv before the 
doM of tho 2ii(l oeatiuy ora oaa fm eJly faint and 
tinrei-t.iin. It i"; more imfK>rtnnt t.-> oti5<*n<-' tiiat 
tiie Ej>if>tle Wiu> ioclutloi iu liit» Old I^ltn iiuti 
Sjriae Verncmt, that it b found in the Cnnon of 
til* >!umtr>rii»n fragment, and that it was al»o cv»n- 
tiun«(i in that of Marcion. Towiiids tlie tkh,e of 
the 2nd century from Ircn.u us downwards wo tliul 
-this Epistle dimrtlvfjuot' 1 m l iM viUol U; St. Paul. 
The evidence derivad lioin tno (iiaiactcr of the 
Epi^le itself is co Rtron<; that it mnf fairljT bt 
cnlled irresstihle. It wouUl W iini««isible to enter 
into the qnt^stion styk htne, but the reader nuiy 
hi- icfVniil to the Introduction of Jowett, who has 
)iaudled this subject veiy fully ami t-ati.sfaitoiily. 
.An equally strong argument laAy bv: diawu also 
^om the nutUr ooalaiDod ia the Kpistle. In the 
first phcp, the fineness and delicacy of touch with 
which the .\p>stlf'.s Illations towards his Tbessa- 
lonian converts are drawn, are atiite beyond tlie 
reach of the clumsy forgeries of toe «urly Church. 
Jn the second pbue, Uie writer uses langu^ 
which, however it may be explained, is certainly 
Otlonred by the anticipation of the ^Mtdy adTcnt of 
the Lord. Such a position would be an anachrrwiism 
ID A writer of the 2nd ccntuiy. The mMminenLs,s 
4»f this Epwtle wae fint qtMstioned bv Schroder, 
who WBS Ibilowcd hf Banr. The fbllowing is a 
ftummary of Daur's aicmnents. (i.) He attributes 
great weight to the general ciuiractor of the ejustle, 
the diflTerenoe of style, and cKpeciallj the eheeace of 
distinctive Pauline doctrines, (ii.) In the uuution 
of the " wiatii" overtakii^ tlie Jewish ^ple (li. 
16). lianr sect an ■llufloii to the deitnMtM» of Je- 
) u^alrin, auil tlioi cfiuv a pltxif </f the Ial«'r <latc t>( 
the Epistle, (iii.) Ue urge;; the cootntdictions to 
the aceoQiit in the AcIk. (ir.) He dieeoT««s re- 
I'.'ronrrs to the AcU, nHow that the Kpistle 

was written later, (v.) Ue suppoKS passages in 
this Epistle to have been borrowed from tiwacknow- 
le\lg'il letters of St. Paul. The reserab!aiu>es how- 
ever which he poiote out are not greater than, or 
indeed so grmt ae, thoee in other K^lee, end beer 

no trnces of imit '^inn. 

Theeialonians, Second Epiitle to the. 1. 
This Kpietle eppcen to have been written from 

<' r i;*>i not very Ion:;; alter the First, for Siivaous 
jukI i iniotlK'u*. were »till with St. Paul (i. 1). In 
the former letter we saw chiefly the outpouring of 
strrnit: personal atlixtion, oiv ts:' !ii 1 by the renewal 
4>f tlie A|K>»l]e's intercourse with the i'hesmlonians, 
sxnd the doctriiud and hortatory portions are there 
>TiU«nliiinte. In the J?ecood Epistle, on the othi-r 
liami, his leading motive scema> to have been Uie 
<iesire of eonecting errors in the Church of Thessa- 
lonici. We ncti« two jioiuts esjH^ially which mil 
fujlli his rebuke. J-'irst, it betms that the anxious 
expectation of the Lord's advent, instead of sub- 
siding, had gained ground since the writing of the 
First Epistle. Secondly, the Apotttle had aUo a 
personal ground of complaint. His authority was 
not deniM by any, but it was tampered with, and 
an unauthorised use was made of his name. De- 
•^ing men might misrepresent his teaching in 
two ways, cither bj eapprening what he a^ualij 



had written or isahi, or by foi:;ging letters and in 
other ways repie^inting him ae tMdiiog what he 

had not tairjht. >t. Paul's lan;.:tini:^' liiiit> in 'liC- 
fei-rnt pbces at both these modes of &hic dealing. 
There are two paMageM whidi allude to thnw mis- 
representations of his te:u hing. In iho (ii nI of these 
he tell* them in vague language, "not to be ti-ou- 
bted cither by spirit or by wotd or by letter, m 
cominj; from us, at if the day <>( tlw Lord were at 
liMvl " (ii. 2, 3). In the second pasMge at the 
clow of the Epbtle he «iys, ** The mlutatiott of 
Paul with mine own hand, which is a token in 
every E]M»tle: so i write" (iii. 17)— evidently « 
precaution agairatlbifery. It will be am then tiMt 
the te.ichii),' of the Second Epittle is correc tive of, 
or rather kuppkiueuta) to, that of tite First, nod 
thevefi>i¥ pivsup|)oees it. 2. This Epistle, in the 
ranije of subject as well as in style and general cha- 
racier, closely resembles the First ; and tlie remarks 
made on tluit Epistle apply for the most part 
equally well to this. The stnictui-e also is some- 
what sinulai , tlie main body of the Epi»tlc being 
divided into two parte in the same way, and each 
part closing with a prayer fii. 17, iii. 16). 
The Epistle ends with a .vpc-cial diix'ctiou and bene- 
diction (iii. 17, 18). 3. The eitenml evidenot in 
favour of the Second Epistle is somewhat more 
definite than tliat which can be brought iu favuui* 
of tlie First. Jt seems to be rcferrefl to in one or 
two pamoges of Polycarp; and the language in 
whidt Joitin Martyr spedn of tl^ Man of i^iii is so 
similar that <t scarcely be independent of this 
Epistle. The beoond Epistle, like the Fint. ie 
found in the canons of the Srriac and Old Latm 
Veratons, and in those of the Muratorian fragment 
and of the heretic Hardoo ; is qnoted exprenly and 
by name by Ireneens end other* at the deep of the 
s«rond century, an«l was universvilly ret:iive«l by 
tiie Church. The intenwl character of the Epistle 
too, as io the fiirmer caae, bean the etrongert teeti* 
niony to its Pauline ontrin. Its i^enuincness in fact 
was never questioned until tlie beginning of the 
present centnry. The apocalyptic passage ( ii . 1 - 1 2) 
is the great stumbiiDgbbx-k. It h.is l>een ol)jecl<jil 
to, either as alluding to events subsequent to St. 
Paure death, the Neronian persecntion Ibr initanoe ; 
or I .tr.tying reli^ous views dorivevl fiom the 
Montauuni of the second century ; or lastly, as 
coalmdictiog iSt, Pkral's antieipitioBB eipmeed else* 
where, espoially in the First Epi-tlc, of tlie near 
approach of the Lord's advent. 4. The most strik- 
ing ftetnre in the Epistle b thie epeealjrptie pmage, 
announcing the re^-elation of tlie "Man of Sin" 
(ii. 1-12), and it will not be imlevant to in- 
vestifMte ill mennuii;.— (I.) Tlie pasiq^ speaks of a 
grent .iprntasy which Is to usher in the advent of 
Chrmt, the great jiidi^ment. There are tlirce pro- 
minent Hguivs io the picture, Qirist, Aniiebrist, 
ami the Kestraiuer. The ** myfrfrry of lawlcss- 
; ufss " is already at work. At preM-ni it is chic ked 
by the Kcstrainer; but the check will b.' renioved, 
and then it will break out in alt it« violence. Tlien 
Christ will appear. — (II. i Many diffeivnt explana- 
tions have been offered of this passage. By one 
class of interpreters it has been referred to circum- 
stances which pawed within the circle of tRe Apostle's 
own experience. Others again have seen in it the 
predict tr»n of a cri-sis yet to be realized, the end ot 
all things. The former of thcxe, the Praeterists. 
have identified the " Man of Sin" with divert htfc- 
ton«al chetacten — with Ciliguia, Mcra^ Titus, 
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Simon Mngus, Simon son of Gioi-a, the high-priest 
Ananias, &c., and have sought i'urnn liistorical coun- 
terpart to the nestrainerin like manner. The latter, 
the Futurists, have also given vnriouis accounts of 
the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil which 
is already working. To Protestant* for instance it 
is the Papacy ; to the Greek Church, Mohammed- 
anism. — 'III.) Now in arbiti-nting between tlie 
Pmeterista an<l the Futurists, we are led by the 
analogy of otlier prophetic announcements, as well 
a^ by the language of the passage itself, to tike a 
middle course. Neither is wholly right, and' yet 
both are to a certain extent right. It is the special 
characteristic of prophecy to speak of the distant 
future through the present and immediate. Fol- 
lowing the analogy of the older prophi-t* and of our 
Lonl himself, we may npree with the Praetcrists 
that St. Paul is referring to events which fell under 
his own cognizance; for indeed the Restrainer is 
said to be restraining now, and the mystery of 
iniquity to be already working: while at the same 
time we may accept the Futurist view, that the 
Apostle is describing the end of all things, and th.it 
therefore the prophecy has not yet received its most 
striking and complete fulfilment. — (IV.) If tliis 
view be correct, it remains to inquire what parti- 
cular advei-sar}' of the Ga^jiel, and what particular 
I'estraining influence, St. Paul may have had in 
view. But, before attempting to approximate to 
an explanation, we may clear the way by laying 
down two rules. First. The imagery of the piissai^e 
must be interpi^eted mainly by itself, and by the 
circumst-mctrs of the time. The great adversary in 
the Revelation seems to be the Roman power ; but 
it may be widely different here. There were even 
in the Apostolic age "many Antichrists;" and we 
cannot be sure that the Antichrist present to the 
mind of St, Paul was the same with the Anticlirist 
coDtemplate<l by St. John. Secondly. In all figur- 
ative passages it is arbitrary to assume that a person 
is denoted where we tlnd a personification. Thus 
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the " Man of Sin " here need not be an indiridsil 
man ; it may be a body of men, or a power, a spi- 
ritual influence, — (V.) Now we .♦ind that th< ch;-f 
op|>osition to the Gosjk'I, and especially to St. Paul'* 
prcachins: at this time arose from the Jews. It 
seems on the whole probable that the Antichrist i» 
represented especially by Judaism. Correspoodioi^ 
to tliis view of the Antichrist, we shall probably 
be correct in reganling the Roman Lmpire as thr 
restraining powci-. It was to Roman justice and 
Roman magistnites that the Apostle had recourse 
at this time to shield him from the enmity of the 
Jews, and to check their violence. It wiis only at 
a Liter date under Nero, that Rome l>ecame the an- 
tagonist of Christendom, and then she also in turn v» 
fitly jwrtniyi'd by .St. John as the typ« of Antichri»t. 

Theualoni'ea. The original name of this dty 
was Therma ; and that part of tiie Macedonian sbor^ 
on which it was situated retaine^l through the Fio- 
man {H^iod the designation of the Themiaic Gul£ 
The history of the city under its earlier qjudc was 
of no great note. It rose into importance with thr 
decay of Greek nationality. Cassander the son of 
Antipater rebuilt and enlarged it. and named it 
af\er his wife Thessalouica, the sister of Alexander 
the Great. The name ever since, under rarioc* 
slight modifications, has been continuous, and the 
city itself has never ceased to be eminent. Sakmiki 
is still the moei important town of Europcu 
Turkey, next afler Constantinople. Under th< Bo- 
mans, when Macedonia was divided into four 
governments, The;ssalonica was made the capital 
the second ; afterwards, when the whole was cons**- 
lidated into one province, this city became practi- 
cally the metropolis. Strabo in Uie fii»t coitarr 
si)oaks of Thessalonic-a as the most populou5 dty la 
ilacedonia. Thus we are brought to St. Paul'* 
visit (with Silas and Timothy) during his .•wcood 
missionaiy jouniey, and to the introduction of 
Christianity into Thessalonica. llirec drcumstances 
must here be mentionnl, which illustrate in an im- 
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jx.i tant manner this vi>it an<l this jourtiey as well 
ft> the two Epistles to the Thessnlonians. (1., 
1*hi<i WAS the chi< t' station on the great Homan 
IJoa-l, callwl the Via Egnat%a, which connected 
Komi? with the whole region to tlie noi-th of the 
A( j'-an Sen. (2.) Placed .15 it w«s on this great 
i{oad, nnd in connexion with other important Ho« 
man way?', Thessalonira was an inraluabJe centre 
for the spmid of the Gosp- 1. In fart it was ncnrly, 
if not quite, on a level with Coiinth and Ephesuti 
in its shai'e of the coronie»Te of Uie Lvtwit. (3.) 
The circumstaoce noted in Acts xrii, 1, that here 
was the sjniag<^a of the J«wa id this nart of Utf 
oedoDia, had eridentlj modi to do wtth the Apoetk'i 
plan.*, and also doubtless with his »uc(v>s. TukIc 
would ioevitaUj bring Jew* to Thessalonica: and 
it ti femarlnblo thst, ewv liaee, they hare had a 
prominent place in tlif annals of the city. Th*- firat 
»cene of the Apoatle's work nt Tbaaaalonica was the 
Kvnagogue (Acts anrii. % 3). It Is stated that 
th<- niiiiistraf imis among tli'' Jfws onntiiiuol for 
thiee weeks (rer. 2). Not that we are obliged to 
tiniH to this time the whole stay of the Apostles 
nt TlitssLilunica. A n<Hiri>}iii\!; Chuifh was cer- 
Laiiilj formed there: and the Kpietles show that its 
dements weie niidi nore Gentile than Jewish. 
Thr- nnnritivt' in th<> Acts affords a Httgalarly nrCTi- 
mte illusti-ation of the politkal constitution oi 
Theseaknlcs. Not only is the dmua mentioned 
(Acts xvii. 5) in hanaonj With what has Vieen aVrire 
said of its beiog a "ftce city," but the pculiar 
title, fNiMtareAs (ib. 6), of ^ chief magistrates. 
This tp\Tn occurs in no oth»T writinfr ; l>ut it may 
\te read to this day couspicuoai$ty on on nrch of the 
eflrlr Imperial times, which spans the main street 
of thecitv. Kictm this inscrii'tion it waiild apyH^nr 
tlmt the number of politarch-s was M.>Vi'ii. I'hc mdi 
jost mcntiODed (called the Vtirddr gate) is at the 
i*-<-«ti?ni extremity of t!ii> fawn. At its ensteni c\- 
treiuity It, another Koaum aich of Inter date, and 
probably commemorating <=om>^ \ k;tory of Constan- 
tine. The mnin sticet, which both tliesc arches 
cross, and which intersects ti>« city from cast to 
west, is undoubtedly the line of the Via Egnatia. 
A word must be said, in conclusion, on the later 
ecclesiastical history of Thessalonica. For during 
sereral centuties this city was the Imlwaik, not 
Simply of the later Greek Empire, bat of Oiiental 
Christendom, and was largely instmmentid in the 
conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus 
it recdt'cd the designation of ** the Orthodox City 
and its struggles are very prominent in the writings 
of th' !'\' . itiiu' hi>ti ■ri.ii.s. 

Ibeu daf, the name of an insurgent mentioned 
in Camdiers speoph before the Jewish cooneil (Acts 

V. 35-39) at tlnj time of lln' .-irrniijiiiiu'nt of llic 
Apostles. He appeared, according to Luke's ac- 
count, at the head of about ibor hvndred men. 
J(/^'-]>h(ts speaks of :\ Tli' mlns who played a similar 
part in the ttm<- oi ( I:iudius, about A.D. 44, 1. e. 
some ten or tweh «■ y*-a -s si least Ister than tihe de- 
lir 1 1 V i f r;.Mnali> I s speech ; and sinrc I.uko jilncfs 
his Theudus, in the order of time, bet ore Judas the 
Oatflean, who made his appeuraiiee soon after tlie de» 
thr. n-ni' i t of Archelaiis, 1. e. A.D. 0 tir 7, it has 
been charged that the writer of the Acts either 
fiihricnted the speedt put into the month of Gama- 
IM. or h,T; wrought into it a transaction which 
took pl.ice thirty yeare or more after the tiiij<i when 
It is said to tetre occurred. Various solutions of 
the difRcttlfy have been aftnd. (1.) Since Luke 
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reprcsptits Theudas liavinc prti <>.lil .ludas the Ga- 
lilean, it. is c^iiain tliat ht could not hare appearei 
later, at all events, than the latter pait of the i«ign 
of Herod the Great. Now , th" very rear of tliat 
monarch's death was remarkably turbulent ; th^i 
land was overran by insun-ectionary chiefs or fana- 
tics. Josephus mentions bat three of these dis- 
turbers hy name ; he passes over the others with a 
general allusion. Among those whom the .lewish 
historian has omitted to nam^ may have been the 
Thembis whom Oamaliet dtes. The name was not 
an luiiYimmon one. ('2.) Another explanation is. 
that Luke's Theudas may hare been one of the 
three insai^ts whose namci ai« mentioned by 
JosepluLs in ci:inni \ii)ii w itli the disturbances which 
took place about the time of Herod's death. JSonntag 
argues that the Theudas refierred to hy Gamaliel \» 
the individual who occui-s in Jus4;pliii> niphr the 
name of Simon, a slave of Hei-od. 1 here can be no 
valid objection to eitlwr of the foregoing suppo<i*H 
tiotis : arc rrawnahlt-, and Ixith must lie dis- 

proved beibre Luke can be justly charged with 
having comanitted an anaduontsm in the passage- 
under con^derit n 

ThiOTet, the two. The men who under thi.> 
name appear in the history of the cradfisioB were 
rohbers rather tlian thit v<'s. helonnnir to the lawless 
bauds by whicii Patefttine was at that time and 
otlerwardi infested. Agamst these hrigrads everv 
Rooinn procumtor hnrl to wage continual war. It 
was ueccasaiy to use an armed police to encounter 
them (Luke xxii. 52). Of the previous hi»t<ny of 
the two who sufl'ered on Golgotha we know no- 
thing. They had been tried and condemned, nnd 
well! waiting their execution beforo our Lord wa<. 
flrctiM'ii, It is probable enough, a* the doath of 
Liarabbika w;u dcoily expected at tiiu saiut* time, 
that they had token jmrt in his insuri'ection. Tliey 
ha.t .•vpcite.l tu dr.- with .Tesus Baralhas. They 
tiiid tiiemsclvoi witli one who boie tlie .same name, 
bat who w» dmeribed In the supei-scription on hix 
cross as Jesns of Nazareth. They could hanlly 
fail to have heard something of his fimre an a pro- 
phet, of his triumphal eutiy ss a king. They ealdi 
at (i»t the pivvailing tone of soom. But over one 
of them there came a change. HeTooked bnck ujkjii 
his poitt lite, and saw an infinite evil. He looked 
to the man dying on the cross beside him, and saw 
an infinite eomp«nden. There indeed was one unlike 
all other "kiii;^s of tlie Jews" whom the rol.b': 
had ever known, buch aa one must be all that He 
had claimed to he. To be forgotten by that king 
S''«:m.s to him now tho mast terrible of nil punish- 
ments; to take part in the triumph of His return, 
the most blessed of all hoixs. The yearning prayer 
w;ls answered, not in tin.' i.'tt<;r, hut in tlie spirit. 
We cannot wonder that a history of such wooikiful 
btenst AooM at all times have fixed itself on 
men's minds, and kfj them to speculate mA ask 
questions which we have no data to answer. The 
simplest and tmcat way of leokiag at it haa been 
that of tho<e who have seen in the "dying thief" 
the first gi-eat typical instance that "a man is 
justified by fidth without the deeds of the law." 
Other cc-irijecture'! turn more on tho < irrumstancw 
of the histoi^. bengel finds in tlie Ixtrd's words 
to him an indication that the penitent tliief was a 
Gentile, the impenitent a Jew, r\vA tha*. thtt5 the 
scene on Calvary was typical ot the pcK^ittoa ot the 
two Churches. Stier reaib m the woi-ds of reproof 
the hmgnage of one who had ail along listened with 
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grief and lioiTor to the rcrilings of the multitude, 
the bttnt of aii*iDdigiuition pi-eriously suppi-essed. 
The .\)>o^iyphal Go»p.'l>, a.s iuuaI, do their best to 
lower the divwe history to tli« krel of a legend. 

Thlnuut'flialL A town in the ullotment of Dan 
f Jiwh. xix. 43 oiilyj. It is nniii-il Ixtwwn Klon 
and KkitHu Tlie name is the suiie as Uuit ol tlie 
letidenee of Siasoii't wife. 

Thic'be. A nami* finiml ouW in Tob. i. '2, ns 
that of a citj of ^'a|»btaU from whidi Tobit's an- 
cestor had bera eonfed catttive br the Aaiyriaiis. 
The if.il ititci(,'<»t of the name residp* in the fact 
that it ii maintaiued by some interpreters to be the 
|tlaoe whidi had the giorj of giving birth to Eli> 
JAM THE TisiiniTK. This, huwt'vti , i^, at the best, 
very questioDiilile. No itanie I'eseinbUiig Thimbu or 
Tliibe lias been yet enooatitered in the nci^boorhcod 

*»f Kcilf-'s or Fit ft J. 

Thiatle. [Thoiins and Tiiistlks.] 
Tbom'at, one of tlic Apostles. According to 
Kiisphiii«, his m\ name \va<; .Ittda^. This iiiav hav*- 
lieen a mere contusion with Thaddeuii, who is meo> 
tioocd in the citnwt. But it mny nUo be that 
Thomas was a Munuune. The word Tii'mtu means 
" n twill ;" aod so it is translated in Juha xi. 10, 
Axi. 2, b ilSvuos. Out of tltis name hits grown tl)c 
fiailitiou tliat he hail a twtn-sisttei , I.ydia, or that 
iie w.-Ls a twin-In (iIIkt of our Loid ; wimli hist, 
jigain, would coiiiirm his identification with .liul is 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 65). He is said to have Iret n 
l>orn at Antioch. In the catidogue ut' tite A{HJ%tle:> 
lie is coupled with Matthew in Matt. x. 'j, Mark iii. 
18, Luke vi. 15, and with Philip in Acts i. 13. 
All that we know of him is deiired from the Oospel 
of i»t. Joim; and tUa amounts to three traits, 
which, however* ao exactly agree together, that, 
alight at they are, they place his character before us 
witli a precision which belongs to no other of th'> 
twelve Apostka» except i'etert John, and Juihu 
bcariot. Thia character is that of a man, slow to 
believe, seeing all the ililliculties of a cace, subject 
to despondency, viewing things on the daricer side, 
and yet fall of ardent love for bia Master. The 
fmt trait is his sjicoch when our Lonl di tci-niiiif*! 
to tiux the dangers that awaited liim in Judaea on 
htsjottvney to Bethany. Thomaanid tohis lelW> 
<ii«ciptes, " Let \\< also go, that wo may die willi 
Jlim " (John xi. 16). The second was his speech 
during the Last Supper. **Thoniaa laith unto 
Ilim, Loi-d, we know not wliither thou goest, and 
how can we know the war?" (ziv, 5). It was the 
prosaie, ineredoloua doubt aa to moving a step in 
tJiP unsix-n fiifiin', u; ! vet an cagor imjtiiry to know 
liow this step waa to be taken. The thiitl was at'ter 
the Reanmetlon. He wae abtent->poaBbly by ac- 
cident, jwrhaps chaim'teristically — from the iu>t 
assembly when Jesus had appeared. The others 
told him what they had seen. He broke forth mto 
an exclamation, the t< rms of which oonTPT to tis at 
once the vehemence ot his doubt, and at tiie »nme 
time the vivid picture that his min<i ntained of his 
Master's fnun as he h.Td last seen Him lift'less on 
the cross (John xx. On tiie tighth day lie 

was with them at their gatliering, {lerhaiw m ex- 
jM\ tatiiui of a i-erurrencf" of the visit of tlie jn evious 
wttk ; aiid Jesus stotxl amoogst them. He uttcr<j<l 
the same snJutation, **Bcaoe be unto you;" and 
then turning to Thomas, as if this had been the 
^pecinl object of His appearance, uttered the woi-ds 
wliich couvey as strongly the sense of condemna- 
tion and trader reproof aa those of Thooas had 
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>hown tlie scn»e of hesitation and doubt. Tb« cdiect 
on Thomas is immediate. The conrietioQ pvoJocad 
by the removal of his doubt becMni<> deeper ani 
stronger than that of any of the other Apostlo, 
The worda in whidi he e «pr ew « d lifai belief oeMidk 
a far higher as*L'itiuii of h:s Ma<t<'i-'s divioe OAtii:^ 
than is contained in any other expiwBttoB oaed k$ 
Apostolic lips, ** Mj Lord, and my God." The »■ 
»\\>-v of our Loiil sums up the inonJ of tV.e x\ho4» 
narnOive : " Because thou bast seen me, tltou hast 
beliered : bleeaed are they that hare not atm me. 
and yet hav.» Ulieve-l" xi. 29). In tli-- N. T. 
we hear of Thomas only twice again, khux oo the 
Sm of Galilee with the seven dimples whow be ia 
ranked next after Peter (John xxi. 2";. and .izain in 
the assemblage of the Apostles after the AscensiMi 
(Acts i. 13). The earlier tnditioiia. aa Miewwi m 
\) r 4th century, iTpr«ent him as jnt-atlufj:: i - 
I'artiitu or Fenua, and as tinally burietl at LikauL 
The kter traditions carry him farther EatL 
maityidoni 'ivluther in I'ersia or India > is qud 
to have been occasioned by a lai)c« ; and ts ccta* 
mcmorBted by the Latin Church on Dec. 21, by 
(Jreek Chnrch on Oct. 0, and l.y tin- Indiatw on Jidy 1. 
ThomoL Thamaii or TA^tiAU Esd. v. .il), 
TlUffM and Thiatlea. There appw to ba 
eiphteen or twenty Hebrew words whi< h jK.irjt to 
diliereut kjods of prickly or thorny shrub?, Tne* 
words are vaiiouslr rendered in the A. Y. If 
" thorns," " bi ieiN.'" *• thistles," &c. It weie a 
hopeless task to enter into a discus&ion of tht^ at- 
merous Hebrew terma ; we ihall not thcevftm at- 
tempt it, but confine our i-emarks to some of tbe 
most important names, and those which seem t» 
atlonl Mme slight Indications as to the plants thiw 
denote. 1. AtiiJ occun as the name of some cprreu 
plant in Judi;. it. 14, 15, wheie the A. V. ttuae-s 
It by " hi-ambU"** (Marg. *'thi5tl«">, and m Ps. 
Iviii. 9 (A. \'. "thorns"). Tlie plant in qqatim 
is supposed to be Lydmn Ktaropaemn or L. efnm 
(Box-thorn), both of which species occur in I'air^ 
tine. The Anbic name of thia plant ia idmioi 
with the Hebrew. lAfcimn Kunpaetm ia a native 
of thn soulli of Euro|»' and the north of Africa; ib 
the Grecian islands it is common in bedigca. ^ 
CMdtk oeema in Frov. zr. 10, and in If ie. vii. 4. 
Celsius, iTfcrriiig the Hcb. term to trie AraW 
Oiodaif is of opinion that aome ^ioooa spec** «t 
AltMiM ii intended. The Anbie term ckarly ^ 
notes some kind of Solonwa ; cither the S. mek»- 
gela, rar. esculctUtant or the Sodomcum mgfk 
of Sodom**). The Heh. tcm mar be generieviM 
inlcndeil to denote any tljorny plant suitable for 
hedges. 3. Chdwh, a word oif very unoeitaia 
meaoii^ which oeeaia in lha aniM of aoma tliotay 
plant in Is. xxxiv. 13, Hos. ix. 6. Pror. %\t'.. 9, 
dnt. ii. 2, 2 K. xiv. 9. See also Job sxu. 40: 
"Let chdach (A. V. 'thistles') grow insteai if 
wheat." Celsius l^elieri's tlie M.ackthorn ' Pr njtt 
aylcesti is) ia deuotal. Perhaps tJje tt^iiii is \;-^ w 
a wide sense to signify any thamy plant. 4. /^i^ 
(Itir is mentioiK\l twice in connexion with ti.<- H'-*^. 
I Lot", viz. Ill GetJ. iii. 18, and Hos. X. S. 1 l)f < iir%.fc 
i rpf/SoXor occurs in Matt. vii. IG. Sv .tl^.! ilfb. 
vi. 8. h is i>robablf t'dat either the Tribui'M icr^ 
nstriSt whidi, however, is ngt a .sjrtuy or thorny 
plant, but luis spines on tbe fruit, or «te the Oa^ 
taurea calciirapa, is the plant « hich is more parti> 
cularly intended by the word dardar. 5. Ski»Sr, 
almost alw.iys tbund in connexion with tl>e u - I 
fkiMh, oocwa in sereral pinoca of the Hebrew ujx ^ 
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it i> vniioiisly iPiuleml br th* LXX. Acwnlinsj 
to Abu lliuU, ute«l by Cel>ius, " the Siitnur of the 
Anilni is a thorny tnw ; it is a species of Sidra 
which does not produce fruit." No thorny plants 
are more con»|iiciiou» in Palestine nnd the Uible 
I.aiKi". than diiJeieiit kinds of lihanmitceae such 
J'aliunu acttleatua (Christ's Thoni), and Zitj/pkut 
•Spina Christi; this hitter plant the IWM of the 
ArnlM<, which grows abitnd.mtlv in Svria nnd Pn- 
iMtine. Th« AVuUito of Js. rii. n\'W. IS.nro- 
hMj d<>not« toTM ^periM of Ziziiphia. The 
•* crown <•:" tlioi ns " which was put in derision upon 
our LordV head just before hi* cruci6xioQ, wait 
prohnMy composed of the thorny tw^ of the ftMt 
{Zii'ji'i'x Sj'ina Chi-isli) luenti'ineil nbove; l>ein!; 
cominoD everywhere, tbey oould t^eadily be procureti. 

ttnt'dA. A ThneiMi horaemim h inddentally 
mt»ntioi.i'l in 2 Mmi-. xii. 3,'). a|>jviiTntly one of the 
body|;uard of (loi-gias, go\-erQor of Idumaea under 
Antioditts Epiphanes. Thniee iit thhi period fo> 
clii<it>! the wliole of the muntiy within the lioimdary 
of the btrymon* the Llanube, oud the coasti of the 
Aegean, Propontis nnd Eosioe— all the r^ieot In 
f.ict. r.ow roinprehended in lUilc^f ia nnd Roumelia. 
in the early tinics it was inhabited by a number cf 
trlbce, <m1i under Ite own chief. The wars on a 
large scule whldl felloweJ the death of Alexander 
t'uniiithed ero{dojinmt for the martial tendencies of 
the Thnicfauia, wbofirand a demand for their services 
ns nvrc' iiaries evi»rvwheiT. Cavalry was the arm 
which they chieHy I'lunisliei, the rich j>a>-tiux"s of 
Rouinelia aliounding in hor^ses. The only other 
passaffe, if any. rontiinin:: an allusion lo Thi-ace, to 
be found in the Bible, is Oen. x. 2. where Tiros 
has fay lomc been 8uppose<{ to mean Thi-acc. 

Iknse'a*. Father of ApoUoniut (1). 2 Mace 
iii. 6. [Ai-ou/JNius.] 

Three Tavami, a station on the Appian Ikoad, 
along which St. Paul tnuellwl from Puteoli to 
Home (AcU xxviii. 15). The distancp<, rw koning 
Miuthwards from Home, ai-e given as follows in the I 
AntoniHe Itinerary, •* lo Arida, IG miles ; to 'l luee 
Taverns, 17 milei; to Appii Forum, lu miles;" 
and, comparing this with what is ob^terved st-ll 
along the line of rood, we hare no ditficalty in 
ooming to the condusion that ** Three Tarerns" 
was near the modem Cistema. Just at thb point 
a road cama in fixnn Antium on the coast Thei« 
is DO doubt that ** Three Tareme** was « ficquent 
meeting'place of travellers. 

HmuiDff. [AORICVLTLRE.] 

Thraaholl. 1. [see Catis]. 9. Of the two 

wonls so reiiderotl in A. V., or e, iniphthait. Mvms 
to mean somt^imes a projecliug beam or coi bel (bz. 
!». 8, X. 4, 18). 

Thresholds, the. Thi^ word. As'ippe, a)>- 
peai-st to be inaccurately m iMlere*i in Neh. xii. 2b, 
though its Tcnl force has )» rha]>s not yet been dis- 
eovereil. The " house of the Asnppim," or sim]i'y 
** the Asuppim," is mimtioned in 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 
17, a* a ]>art, probably a gatOt of the cndosuie of 
the ** hoi'-..' of .fi hovah." appan>nt|y at its S.W. 
corner. Tbc alluston in Neh. xii. 25 is undoubtelly 
to the same plaee. 

Throne. The Ifebrrw term Ctof applies to any 
elevated seat occupied by a pcnon in authority, 
whether a high-prieit (1 Sam. f. 0), a judge (P». 
cssU. .*>), or a militaiy chief Mer, i. 15). Thf 
of a chair in a country where the usiinl posture.^ 
were squatting and reelininf, was at all times re- 
garded as a symbol of di^ty (8 K. ir. 10 ; Pror. 



ix. 14). la order to specify n tluxMie in our sense 
of the term, it wae neoenary to add to ei$»i the 

notion of roy.alty : hiBBa the freijuent onrun-ence of 
such expressioos as **the throne of the kingdom " 
Deot «Tfi. 18; I K.i. 46;2Chr.Yll. 18). The 

char.icteristio feature in the royal throne \v:i<; its 
elevation : Solomon's throne was approached by six 
steps ( 1 K. X. 18; S Chr. ix. 18); and JdwraH** 
tiirone is (IfM-riUsI as " hitrh and litled np" N. 
vi. 1). Ihe materials ood workmanship wen* 
costly. It was famished with aims or ••stays.'* 

Tln^ stf |«-> were also linfil with pairs of lions. Ar; 
to the loiTU of tlte chair, we are only infunned in 
1 K.X. 19 thai "the top was round behind." The 
kin? sat on his thmne on state oceasions. .At such 
times he appeared in his royal robes. The throne 
was the symbol of suprane power and diguity Cen. 
xii. 40). Similarly, to sit upon the throne," im- 
plied the exen'ise, of regal jwwer (l)cut. xrii. 18^ 
1 K. STi. 11). 




AwyrUn Uiroo* or duir ol state {Ltjmxi, XimmA, tt, 301). 



Thnminim. [Urim and Tuumaii.] 
Thunder. In a physical point of view, the most 

noticeable feature in comiexion with thunder 'u the 
extreme rarity of its occuiTcooe dorii^ the summer 
months in Palestine and tiie adfnemt countries. 
From the middle of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember it is haidly ever heard. Ueooe it was se- 
lected by Ssmtiel as a strilcing expiession of the 
Divine disjil.a^ure to\v;iids the l>r«elites (1 Sam. 
xii. 17). Kain in ban'est was deemed as extraor- 
dinary as snow in summer (Pror. xxri. 1), and 
.1(1 om.' a-M its that he h.ail never witncs-rd it in 
the latter pnii of Jooe, or in .July ( Comm. oa Am. 
ir. 7). In the fanaginative philosophy of the He- 
brews, fhnndfr was regarded as the voice of Jehovah 

ijob xxxvii. 2, 4, 5, li. 9^; Ps. xviii. 13, xxiz. 3-9; 
I. xxz. 30, 31), who dwelt behind the thunder- 
cloud (P.-. ixxxi. 7). Thunder was, to the mind of 
the Jew, the symbol of Divine power (Ps. xxix, 
3, lie.\ and vcngcanee (I Sam. li. 10 ; 2 Sam. 
xxii. I I). 

IhjatL'XB. A city on the Lycu5, founded by 
SeleucuB Nicater. It was one of the m.ony Mace- 
donian colonies e^t.ablished in Asia Minor, iti the 
sequel of the destruction of tlie Persian emjiire by 
Alennder. It lay to the left of the road from Per- 
gamus to Sardl^ on the southern Jndbie of tiie 
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water9ii«<ii vt iuch ^paniea the vail«y ot' the Caicus 
f BtAyrULti) fiom that of the HfnniMt <m the very 
i-onfines of Mv-ii and lonin, "■n a.s to hr wmr times 
ifikui*^ Hitliijt tiie one, and smnetimta wiUim the 
other. In earlier times it had borne the names of 
r. 'i jii.i, S'iiMi-arai§, and Kuhippia. At the com- 
meuc^meiit vi' the Chiistian era, the Macedonian 
clement to pr^poiidemted as to give a distinctive 
character to the population ; and Stnilx) sliii|tly calls 
it a Macedonian colonj. The origin.il lulubitants 
had proLutbly been diitributed in luunkts round 
about, when Tht^itim was foundc<l. Duiiiu; the 
continuance of the A Italic dyaaAty, Thy;i,la u M:aigcly 
appears in history ; and of the various iu»criptions 
which have been found on the site, now called Ak 
/fisiar, not one unequivocally belongs to carlicr 
tlmeif than those of the lloman empU'e. The pro- 
sperity of the city seems to have received a new 
impulse under Vcspiuian. Dyeing apiarently foi-med 
ui important part of the industiial activity of Thy- 
atim, as it did of that of Colossae and Laodicaen 
(Actf xvi. 14). The piincipal deity <^ the dty was 
Ajiollo, \vor3hij.j>(>d as the i>un-god under the sur- 
name Tyrimnas. He was no dooht introdooed bj 
the MseedooiMi eoUmiids, for the netne te Macedo- 
nian. A priost«s of Artemis is alsn inciitioiiLil in 
the inscriptiooa. Another tupentitioa, of an ex- 
tremeljr endow mtniv, which enrted at Thyatin, 
*>:<•m^ to hnv.' l-wn hrou^hl tluth.ji 1/v somo of the 
cornipted Jews of the dispersed Uibes. A fane 
k-tood outdde the waHn, d«lk»ted to SauAatha — 

tin- name Cff tlu? --ibyl wlio is hoiiii tinn i tailed Chal- 
daean, sometimes Jewish, sometimes Persian — in 
the nddft of an endeeora designated the Chal- 
daean*? c urt." This j.x-ms to lend an illustration 
to tJic oliscure iwsaage in liev. ii. 20, 21, which 
Grotius interprets of the wife of the bishop. Now 
then: i^ rvidence to .«.lu>\v that in Thyntini there 
was a gi-eat amalgamation of races. But am.ilgam- 
ation «t diflhrait smm, in pagan nations, always 
went togetiwr with » ^ncnCim of diflermt reii- 




Tkapa mrticilata. ' Art. 'Tbjioa woo&'. 



TZBSSIAS 

gions, every relation of life having its rtcl^icus 
sanction. If the sibyl Sarabntha wae rtwjr a 
.Tcwess, l.'iidiii',' h> v aid to this proceeding, and &■ t 
discouutuiuvDced by the authoritiea of the ?iiilji*ia 
Christian Church at Thjmtiia, botii the censure end 
its ijiriMri'-itimi ln't'ome wy of oxplanati*'';i. 

Thyine wood occui> guce only, vix. lU f^i. 
xriii. 12, where the maipn has *• sweet" : wo<*J . 
There can be little doubt that the woo^l L . > '. 
of is that of the Tfoiya articulata, I>-t>a;.. 
Calliirii quairimkis of pre:>ent botanists. Ttas 
tree was mudi ptized by the andent Greeks aod 
Romans, on .nocount of the beauty of its wood ibr 
rarioiu omamentil purposes. By the HfiatiMi the 
tree was callol citrus, the wood citrunu It 'at 
nitire of Barhary, and grows to the height of 1 5 to 
-'.') feet, I'liny says tliat the cirrus is tbund abun- 
dantly -in Uauretauia. The rcsiD known by tiM 
n«ineot*Sandaraeh Uthepradoaeofthia tree, vhxh 
U'fuiips t.. tlu> rypresis tribe (Cl^pnWidMav), of the 
nat. order Conij'erae. 

TOm'tIu, a dty in the ttme of Christ, oa ^ 
Sea C'f Galilee ; first mentioned in the X- 'v Tesu- 
DKnt (John vi. 1, 23, xxi. 1), and then by Jmtftm, 
who statei that it wm built by Herod AnttpM. nd 
was named by him in hoiiom of tho enij^Mc T;'- - 
rius. It was probably a new town, and cot a 
natemd or enlarfed one merely ; for '* RaUbrth* 
(Josh. xix. which is sai i in th-- T.i!nv 1 x» 
have occupied the same position, lay in the tribe d 
Nnphtali, wheriai Tiberiaa nppem to hare hem 
within the limits of Zebulun (Matt. Iv. 13 . Ti';** 
l ias wai» the capita of Galilee from the time «f its 
orii^n until tlie reign of Herod Agripp* IL, vh* 
ill.' i the seat of power back again to Seppfc-Tis 
>viH-ix' it had been befoiv the fouAding ot' ti^ anr 
city. Many of the inhobitanta were Greeht mi 
Komaos, and foitie^ customs prevaih'rl thvr* t> 
such an ext^-tit a.^ to give offence to the stiicts 
Jctvs. The aiu'ieut name has surrivvd in that ef 
tf • r'TKleni Tub>incfi, wliwh o<iiipips nuqueatioa- 
abiy tlio original &Ue, ejc-jjl tlwt it is coriin^i b 
narrower limits than those of the original aty. 
Near TiAarieh, about a mile further smith slcaz 
the shore, aj-e the celebrated warm batlis which 'li 
Koraan naturalists reckoned amotig the gmotal 
known curioeitlcs of the wurl I. Tho iufermediatu 
space between thoM' Ivith* aad the town abounds 
with traces of niir..*', such as the foundatioB* ef 
walU, heaps of stone, blocks of crnxnitt', i xLt 
like; and it rannot be doubted, thtieioi^, ttsl 
the ancient Tiberias occupied also this grooad* tai 
wa* much moie extensive than its modem ?'icrr^^. 
It itood anciently as now, on the western &h^rt, 
about two> thirds of the way between the nortbaa 
and southern end of the Sen of Galilee. There ii s 
margin or strip of land Ihen between the wAte- 
and the stiep hills f which elsewhere in thatqturter 
come down so boldly to the edge of the lake), abou 
two nsiles long and a quarter St a mile broad. Tb« 
tnict in question is s<im< vvhat (;ndulati: g. f at a> 
proximates to the character of a plain. Tiimim^ 
tho modem town, occnpiei the northeni end of Ais 
p IT i!l 1 jjjnun, and the Warm Baths the T^'-v.thm 
extremity ; ao that the more extended city of (he 
Rooaan age nut Knvo oovind afi, or maHy all «f 
the p^H'ul'iir ground wh<->se limits are th-.i^ i:ly 
defined. The place is four and a half hoars from 
Nazareth, one hour from Mejdel, possibly tbeaoeiait 
Magdah. and thirteen hours, hy the shorteit route, 
from Bdnids or Caesarea PhilippL it is itsiark- 
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uble that the Gospels give m no iDfoiiniitioa, that 
the S^Tfoiur, who $pent so much of his public life 
in Galilee, ever visited Tiberias. Tiberias has nn 
interesting history, apart from its strictly Biblical 
ns30ciatioiis. It bore a con-spicuoas part in the wars 
between tli" Tl-ws n\u\ ihc r.oniaiis. Thi'Snnhcdrim, 
sub^ueutly to the f.Ul of .Jt'n.salcm, iitlter a tem- 
porary sojourn at Jamuia aii 1 Sepphoris, became 
Hxm! tli<n' about the middle ot' tin- iHH'iind century. 
Cclt:bratt^J schools of Jewish leaniiiiy flourisheil 
there through a succession of several centaries. 
The Mishna was compiled at this place by tlie gi-eat 
Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (a.d. 190). The place 
piused, under Constantine, into the power of the 
Chriftiana; and during the period of the Crushes 
was liMt and won repeatedly by the diflereot oom- 
bntants. Since that time it has been possessed succes* 
sively by PeniaiUf Amba^ and Tarki; and contains 
now, under th« TnrkUh rule, a mixed popnlation 
of JIohmnnuHi.-iiis, Jrws, and rhii^tians, Tarioosly 
•estimated at from two to four thoiuaQd. 

TQWriiM, Um 8m ot This term b fyaad eoty 
ill Joliii xxi. 1, the otli- 1 jiaNsn-n' in which it oanu-s 
iu the A. V'. (ib. ri. I ) being, if the oiigiaal i» accur- 
ately rendered, "the caa of Qalilee, of Tiberias." 
[Gen i \ '.KT, Sea of.] 

Tibe'riot (in full, Tiberius Claudius Kero), the 
seoond RMnan emperor, sttoocflwr of Angnatav, who 
l>?':;an to rcigri .\.P. 14, and reic^cd until A.D. 37. 
He was the son of Tiberius Claudius Xero and 
Liria, and henee a stepson of Angnstoa. He was 
htnn At Hi'ino on the IfAh of Xovc'mV>er, n.C. 4'. 
He became emperor iu his rifty-liiih y«u-, aH«'r 
having dlatiognisbed himself as a commander in 
various wars, nnil haring evinced talents of a high 
order as an orator, and au iulniiia:>tnitor of civil 
aflain. He even gained the reputation of possessing 
the sternT virttit*s of the l.'omnn charncter, nnd 
ws»s regatded a« entirely worthy of the impcial 
honours to which his birth and supposed pen^onal 
merits at length opeiicil tlifl wny. Vet, on Ving 
ruised to the supreme power, he buUdtuly becaaie, 
w showed himself to he^ a very dinerent man. His 
KtjI^^eritTeiit life wns cue of inactivity, sloth, and 
stlf-iadulgeacc. He wan despotic in his govern- 
ment, cruel and vindictive in his dis|)Ositiou. Ti- 
berius died at tlie age of aeveatj^eight, atler a reign 
«f twenty-three years. 

Ubwllllt a city of Hadadeier, king of 2Sobali 
(1 Chr, zviii. 8), which in 2 iaam. viii. d is called 
Betah. Its exact podtion fa nnknown. 

Tib'ni. .\fler Zimri had burnt, liimself in his 
palace, there was a divisicn in the northern king- 
4io«, half of die people fbUowiog Tibni the son of 
Cinath, and lialf lollowing Omri (1 K. xvi. 21,22). 
Orori was the choice of the army. Tibni was prob- 
nbly put forward by the people of Tinndi, which | 
was then besiegi?d bv Omri ami liis host. The 
struggle between the contending factions lasted four 
years (comp. 1 R. xvi. 15, 23). 

Ti dal i> meutioiied only in Cea. xiv. 1, 9. If 
the present Hebrew text is accept«d, the king was 
caUea Tftftfof ; whiles if theSeptuagint mors tmHf 
rejiie>^Mits the originAl, his name was ThnrgaU or 
perhaps Thvrgal, This last rendering is probiU>ly 
to be preferred, as the name is then a ngnlfiout 
one in the early llaniif ic dialect of the lower Tigiis 
and Euphrates country — Thur gal being " the 
gioit chief.** Tfaargal is callsd ** king of nations,** 
OT which it h reasonable to iinderstaM thai ho Was 
a duel over rarioua nomadic tribes. 
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Tig'lathpFile'ser. In 1 Chr. v. 2<;, and agaia 
in 2 Chr. xxviii. 20, the mime of this king is written 
" Til^ath-pilncser but in this form there is a 
double currnption. The native worl reads as 
Tifjulti'pal-tsira, for which the Tiglath-pil-cser of 
2 Kini;s is a fair ciituvalcnt. Tiglath-Pileser is tlic 
second Asj^yiiaii king mentioned in Scripture as 
having come into contact with the I-raidites. He 
attacked Samaria in the reigti ot' I'ekah, on what 
ground we are not told, but prukibly because Pekah 
\^'ithheld his tribute, and, having entered his terri- 
tories, " took Ijon, and .\bcl-beth-maachah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Oilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Kaphtali, and earned 
them captive to Assyria " (2 K. xr. 29). The date 
of this invasion caimot at present be flxed. After 
his Hi-st expedition, a close league was formed be- 
tween Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, having for 
its special object the htuniliatfim of Jndidi. At first 
gimt sucoess<-s were L^aimil bv Pekali and his con- 
tederate {2 K. xx. -67 i 2 Chr. xxviii. G-8)i but, 
on their praoeeding to attai^ Jemaalem itself, Ahaz 
applie-l to Assyria for assistanee, and Tiglath-Pi« 
leaer, consenting to aid him, again ajNMred at the 
head of an army in these regiona. He nrst marched , 
naturally, against Dnin.is<:us, whieh he took (2 K. 
xvi. 9), raxing it to the ground, and lulling Kezin, 
the Damaaoene monarch. After this, prombly, he 
proc'xvled to chastise Pekah, vvhos^ eomitry he en- 
tered on the north-east, where it bordered upon 
" Svria of Dttmaaeos.** Here he ovcmm the whole 
district to the east of .lord.an, canying into rn|- 
tivity '* the Keubeuites, the Gadite«, and the half 
tribe of Manaswh " (1 Chr. v. 26 ). Before retnm* 
ing into his own lanil, Tii;lath-Pilrser had an inter- 
view with Ahax at Dwrnascus K. xvi. 10). This 
is all that Scriptnra telU us of Tiglath-Pileser. He 
nppeni's to have succeeded Pul, n: 1 * ^ have been 
iuojeedtd hy Shalmane^r ; to have it-en a>ntem- 
poi-ary with Rezin, Ptkali, and Ahaz; and therefore 
to liavc nilod Assyria during the 1 itN r luilf of tht« 
eighth century before our era. Vi\,m own in- 
scriptions we learn that his reign Ii-te^l at Imst 
.seventeen ypar? ; tliat, besides warriof; in Syria an.i 
Samaria, he attacked! Babylonia, MiJia, Armenia, 
and the indepoidcnt tribes in the up()cr regions of 
Mesopotamia ; thus, like the other great Assyrian 
monaixbs, warring along the whole nontler of the 
empire ; and fioally, that he was (probably) not a 
legitimate prince, but an usurper and the founder 
of a dyn.asty. TTie anthority of Berosos and He- 
itKiotus, combined witli the monumental indicution$, 
justifitt us in concluding that the founder of the 
Lower Dynasty or Em]^re, the first moaardi of 
the New Kingdom, was the Tiglath-Pileser of Scrip- 
ture. He reigned certainly from is.c. 747 to u.c. 
7?,0, and possibly a few years longer, being sue- 
ceedcil hy Shalinane.scr at lea-t cs wirly as u.c. ~'2^k 
Tiglath-Pileser's wars do not^ generally, appeal* to 
have been of vmA importaaee. The dcstiiMtioB 
of Damascus, the absorption of Syria, and the ex- 
tension of Aayrian intiaence over Judaea, are the 
chief eveiilB of his reign. No palaoe or gitat 
building can be ascriUnl to this kins;. His ?bb5, 
which are tolaahiy numerous, show that he must 
have bodt or aderaed a nsid«Na alGakh (JVonrnf), 
where they were found ; but, as they were not dis- 
covered in situ, we cannot say anything of the 
edifice to whidi they originally bel<iQge<L 

n'gria :<! used by the LXX.. as the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew UUUkkcl\ and occurs also m 
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^veral of the apoctyplwl books, u hi Tobit (ri. 1). 
Judith (i. 6), and EoulctiMtiom (xxiv. 25). The 
Tigri«, like the Euphntea, ruai mm two piiiici|»l 
Muit». The iiKwt distant, and thtnftm the true, 

!<ource is the western one, which is in lat. 38^ 10', 
looff. 3t>° 20' iMarly, a little to the aouth of the 
high mountain lake called 08^ or OlHenjik, in 
tl»e peninsuln formcil by the Kiiphrates wheie it 
sweep* raund between J^cUou and T<lek. 'I'he 
Tigris* source is near the sottth>westem angle of 
tlie lake, ami cannot more than two or three 
miles li'om the chaonel of the ii^uphnitcs. The 
course of the Tigris is at first somewhat north of 
cist, but arter |>ui>>iiin'^ this ilim:tion for about 
25 miles it makes a sweep louod to ilie south, 
and descends by Arghtmt Madm upon Diarbekr. It 
then tmiis Inily to the east, nnJ iiows in this 
direction, post (J$hm» Kieui to 2't/, where it oiice 
note alters it» eoune and takes that south eaiterly 
ilireclion, which it jjiii-^iics, with certain Might 
variational, to its linal junction with the Euphrates. 
At Otman Kieui it reoeires the second or Eastern- 
Tij^ris, which descend* from Nipliates (the modern 
Ala- J'ag/t), with a course almu^t due south. Nesir 
Til a laige stream flows into it from the north-east. 
This li anch hm-s ncir Billi, in northern Kurdistan, 
t'lou) 111 the Ti);ris runs bouthwanl for 2u miles 
through a long, narrow, and deep goige, at the end 
of wli I !i it eiiiprfros iip»n the comparativt-Iy low- 
but btill liiily cvuntry of Me!topotamia,neir./(ri>< A. 
Through this it Hows with a oourae whidi is south- 
soutli-enst to Mosul, thence nearly south to Kileh- 
SlwrgUitt, and .again south-south-out to Smiiara^ 
wheie the hills end and the river enters on the 
ereat alluriutn. The course is now more irregular. 
The length ot' the whole stream, exclusive of me- 
anders, is rerkoned at 1146 miles. The arerage 
width of the Tigris in this part of ito course is 200 
yards, while its depth is very consideiable. Besides 
the tiiree head-streams of the Tigris, the river re- 
oeires, along its middle and lower coune^ no fewer 
than fire important tributaries. These ore the river 
otZakl.o or luLstem Khabour, the Creat Zab {Zah 
ilia), the Lester Zab {Z*tb Atfat}, the Adhcm, and 
the Diyaleh or andant Gyndes. AU theee rivers 
flow Im'Ui tlie high range of Zagro*. The Tigris, 
like the LuphrateSi hat a flood season. Early in 
the month or Mardi, in consequence of the melting 
of the Miows on the southern Hank of Niphates, the 
river rises rapidly. Its breadth gradually increases 
at Diarbekr fimn 100 or 120 to 350 yatds. The 
.stream is swift and turlid. The ri>e continues 
tlirough Marcl) and April, rawJung iU full height 
generally in the fint or second wedc of May. About 
the middle of May the Tigri'* lM f;iiis to Cill. and 
by midsummer it has reached iU natural level. In 
October and November there is another rise and 
fall in consequence of the autumnal mins; but 
compi-ed with the spring flood that of autumn is 
insigntficHit. The Tigris is nt present better fitted 
for purposes of traffic than tiie Kuphrates ; but in 
luiciunt times it <l(jes not seem to liave been much 
Ufed as a line ot' tmde. We And htti little mention 
of the Tigris in .Scripture. It apjwai-s indecil und*r 
the name of iliddekel, among the rivers of Eden 
{Gen, ii. 14), and is there correctly doMribed as 
*• running eastward to Assyria." liut after tliis 
we liear no more of it, if we except one doubtful 
allusion in Nahnm ^i. 6), until the Captivity, when 
it beoomeawell known to the prophet Daniel. With 
Urn it is «* the Great liiver." The Tigris, in its 
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upper course, .naciently ran through Armenia mJ 
Assyria, Lower down, from abont the point wWae 
it enters on the alluvial plain, it I 
from Sosiana. In the wata between tha 

and the Parthians, we find it con^titutiog. (or a 
sttort time (from A.D. 114 to a.D. 117) the hnnad 
niy-line be t ween theee two empirea. Otherwise it 
h.i^ s<-r\rrely been of any political impu t.ince. 

lik vahl 1. The Iktiier of bhallum the hosfaaad 
of the |>roi>hetea8 Holdah (3 K. Xlil. 14).«iL TV- 
father ot" Jahaziah Kzr. X. 15). 

lik'vath (propel ly ToJiiJuUh or Tok/uttk). Tut- 
VAH the father of Shallum (3 Chr. nxiT. 22). 

Tile. For fjencral infoimation on the suljcct »e* 
the articles Brick, Potteby, UtiAU The expres- 
sion in tha A. V. landering of Lnke 1 9, ** through 
the tiling;" has given much trouble to es]iosilan, 
1 . Temioe-roo&, if constructed improperiy, or at 
tha wrong season of the year, are apt to cmdt, and 
to become so saturated with niia as tO ha caiik 
peneti^ibie. May not the roof of tha howa k 
whidi onr Lord performed his miracle, hata besi 
in this condition ? 2. Or did not St. Luke, a axtivf. 
probablv, of Greek Antioch, use the exprcwaa 
" tiles,'' as the form of roof which was most ft- 
miliar to himself and to his Grefk mid.'rs withsQt 
reference to the {aiticular matcri.il of the roof ia 
question? 

Til'gath-pilne'ser. A vari.^tion, .m-l probabir 
a cx>n option, ot the njunc TiULATll-i'lLi>->>:i: I Chi. 
V. G. 2G ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 20). 

Tilon. Oni' of the tour fons of Sliimon, whose 
family is rwkuin'U m tlie gtuwilogies ufJutiai '^l 
Chr. 'ir. 20 

TinuM'ni. The father of the bliod nan. fiev 
timaeus (Miurk x. 46). 

Ilnhral, Tabret By these worda the A.T. 
translates the Ueb. Ujth, which is derived from aa 
imitative root occurring in many languages net 
immediately connected with eadi other. It ts th; 
same as the Arabic and Persian dujf, which ia 
Spanish becomes odu/s, a tambourine. In OU Eag- 
liith ^jW was used for any drum. Tabomret asa 
are diminatirca of toAor, and denote the 
knawa as tha 




Tir. (L«ne'( .Vjrfrr« jrr>r'"»<. M6. Sth 

is a contraction of ttAourei. The Heb. tipk is un- 
doubtedly the instmnicnt deseribad by travcUen ss 

the duf or diff of the Ai-nb*. It was used in vrrf 
early times by the Syrians of Padan-amm at their 
mcrry-makinc^ (Gen. nsi. 27). It was played pria- 
cipiJly by women fEx. xv. 2<»; Jui!.:. xi. 34; 
1 ::aro. xviii. 6 ; Ps. Izviii. 25 [26} ) as an aoooo^ 
paninent to the song and danoo (oomp. Jad. iii. 7), 
an ! aypears to have been worn by them as an orna- 
ment (Jer. xxxi. 4). The </«jf of the AraUs is de- 
scribed by Rnssell {Aleppo, p. 94, 1st ed.) as •*a 
hoop (sometimes wit)> pieces of bi^« fi.\ed initio 
make a jingling) over which a piece ot' parchment 
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n dUtendnd. It ticat with the tiugei>, and is the 
tro« tymiMieun of the iiKicDte» «Fi>«&rs fmm iu 
ii^an in seveml micros, repretwtiag thawgieiof 

Ikiochus and rit«s of Cvbele." 

Itaitey Hannah. 1. A coocabine of Eliphaz 

«on of Esau, and mothor of Anir^lt k (Geii. .\xxvi. 
12) : it mnj be prf!>uintid that -lie w.-vs thf same as 
Timna, sister of Lotan (rei . "J J, nnd I Chr. i. o9). 
—2. A duke, or phvLirch, of Kilom in tlie I.tit li>t 
iu (Jen. xxx\'i. 40-43 (1 Chr. i. 61-^ ,. Tiniuali 
was pit>babl J Um unM cf 11 pUet OT A dii^trict. 

Tijoi'lia}!. A nam«» which ocrnrx, simple and 
comjKjunileil, ami with slight variatioDS of form, 
- VI I il times, in tli« topc^raphf of the Holy Land. 
1. A t>];ice which formed one oftlic lnitdmai-ks on 
the iiuith boundary of Uio allotment of Judali 
' Jo>h. XV. 10). It i« probably identical with the 
TiiiMMATHAR of Joeh. xiz. 43, and that a^in 
wiUi tite Titnnath, or more aocurntely Timnathuh, 
«f Srhmrio, and the Thamnatha of the Maccabees. 
The modem represeutatire of all thcK vsrious 
forms of the same name is prohnblr TSbngk^ A Til- 
lage about two miles west of Ain SJians (Ueth- 
«hemesh;, among the brokw Qodulating country by 
-which the central mountains ef this part of F^Iei^ 
tine descend to the maritime plaiti. In tho later 
history of the Jews Timmb mutt bare been a coo- 
npicnom place. It was fiirtified bf BAodUdes m 
one of the most iniiH^)rt.'Uit military j¥>sts of .TmLu-a 
( 1 Maoc. ix. 50). and it became the head of a dis- 
trict or topnrchr.—l. A tmrn In th« nwuatAia 
distmt of Judah ( Jo>h. xY»57)» A diltliiet |i1acc 
from Uiat just examined. 

Tfm^th. The (bnn in whidi tht traulAtoin 
ff tiie A. V. inacom-ntely prw^ont two nnnics which 
are certainly distinct, though it is possible that they 
refer to tlie «nie pbcc L TiMlf AH. The Aenw 
cf th'' n'lvature of Jndah with his <l.iii£rht<?r-in- 
law Tamar (G«n. xxxriii. 12, 13, 14). There is 
nothtnff here to hidicate it* posKion. It may be 
i<Ientified eitlmr with the Timuah in the roountAin's 
of Judah, which was in the oaghbourbood of 
Ctmiel ; er with the Timiathnh so ftmiliAr hi the 
sfoiy f'f S;imson*s conflict?. Tho plactj is iiannvl in 
the speciHcation of the allotment of the tribe of 
Dan, when the A. V. exhibits it aoenrately m 
TinMNATilAH, and its nntn<» doubtless surrires in 
the modern Tibnek which is said to lie below 
ZoMoh, about three miles to the d.W* ef it, where 
the grent Wady es-Siirdr issues upon thi- plain. 
—2. TiMNATUAJi. Tiie residence of tvamsou's Wife 
(Judg. xiv. 1, 2, 5). 

Tim'&ath-he'res. The name under which the 
city and buiial-jilai?e of Josh OH, previously called 
TiMNATll-SEKAH, is mrntioiielln Judg. ii. 9. 

Tim'nath-se'rah. The nnmc of th»- city whicli 
w;u> prisstiitcil to Joshua attfr tlio juitition of the 
country (Josh. xix. 5", ; aii<l in "the border" of 
which ho was buiiM (x\iv. :>(l;. It is speciHed as 
in Mount Ephmini on the north side of Mount 
(:a;ish." In Judg. ii. 9, the name is altered to 
TlMXATn-nERES. TTie latter form is that ariopted 
by the Jewish wiit€i-s. Acconliagly, they identify 
the place with hefar chercf, which is said by liabbi 
Jacob, hapl'archi, nnd other Jewish tmvellpm, to 
lie about 5 miles S. of Shechm (Nablus). No 
place with that name appears on the maps. An- 
other and more promiaii^ jdentifioatiflO h•^ how- 
ever, been suggested by Dr. EH SnriA. In Mi 
journey from Jifna to M'-jdcl-Yahi, about six 
miles from the timner, he dtsoovered the ruios of 
Cov. D. B. 
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a considerable town. Opposite the town was A 
much higher hill, in the north »de of whieh are 
^^pTt ml oxcavated S4?pulcliies. The wholo boars the 
nanjo of Tthtu-h, aud although without further ex- 
amination it .-in hardly be Affirmed to he the Timoah 
of Jos^hr- i. vi't the identification appears probable. 

Tim site, the. SamMtu's tather-in-hiw, a native 
of Timnuthah (Judg. x v. 6). 

Ti'moB. One of the seven, commonly called 
"d^tcona" (Acts vi. 1-0). He was probably a 
Hellenist. The name of Timoo standii fifth in the 
catalogue. Nothing further is known of him with 
ct<t tainty. 

Timo'thava. LA" captain of the Ammon- 
ites " ( I Maa*. V. (i), who was di'featpd on a-venil 
oocasions by Judas Maccabaeus, u.c. IG-t (I Mace. 
V. 6, 11, 34-44). He was probably a Greek ad- 
venturer.— 2. in 2 Mace, a leader named Timothcus 
is mentioned as having taken port iu tlie invasion 
of Nicanor (B.C. 166: 2 Maoc. viii. 30, it. '6). At 
a later time he was driven to a stronghold, Oazora, 
which was stormed by Judas, and there Timothens 
was taken and slain (2 Maoc. x. 24-37). It has 
been suppossd that the events recorded in this hitter 
nernitive ai« ideiitioRl with those in 1 Mace. v. 6-8. 
But the M.%me Timothcus was very common, and it 
is evident that Timotbeus the Ammonite leader wa* 
not shin at Jaanr (1 Uaoc r. 34).— 8. TheOredc 
name ' I'TiMOTirv (Acts xvi. 1, xvii. 14, kc.^. 

Tim'Othj. The disciple thus named was the 
eon of one of tbeee mtiwd marriages which, though 
condemned by stricter Jewish ojiinion, were yet 
not tmcoromon in the later periodi of Jewish his- 
tory. The fiithei^B neme is miknown: he was a 
Gretrk, i,c. a Gentile by descent (Act.* xvi. 1, '\). 
The absence of any penonal allusion to the father 
hi tlie Acts or Epistles suggeste the inAnnee thet 
he must havo dii\i or di<apixr:irp(l dlinn;: h'- - 'n's 
infancy. The care of the boy thus devolved upon 
his modier Eondee and her mother Loie (2 Thn. 1. 
r>). Under their training his education was em- 
phatically Jewish. Fiom a child " he learnt 
(probably in the LXX. Tcraion) to ** know the Holy 
Sc ripiur'N" djiily. The lanpi.atje of the .\cts leaves 
it uucertauH whetiier Lystra or Llerbe were the 
residence of the devout family. The arrival of Paul 
and Baniahas in Lycaoiiia (.^cts \ir. t;^ Imti'ht 
the mc-»iistge of glad-tidings to TimoUicus iuul lut> 
mother, and they rc-ceived it with **imftlgaed fidth" 
(2 Tim. i. 5). If at Lystra, as se^tns prohaMe 
from 2 Tim. iii. 11, he may ha%'e wilnc^iied the 
ha]^«ompIeted sacrifice, the half-finished martyr- 
dom, of .Acts xiv. 19. The preaching of the AjK>si!e 
on his return from his sliort circuit prepared him 
for a hte of suffering (Acte dr. 22). From that 
time his life and education mti^t have been under 
the direct superintendence of the body of elders 
(ib. 23). During the interval of seven 3rears he- 
tween the .N jostle's tri-st and ^kvond journeys, th" 
boy grew up to manhood. Hu zeal, probably hu 
asceticism, became known both at Lystra and Ico- 
nium. Those who had the deepest insight into 
character, and spoke with a propl>et»c utterance, 
pointed to him (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14), a« others 
had pointed before to Paul and Uamabos (Acts xiii. 
2), as spedally fit for the misston.iry work in which 
the Apostle was engaged. Personal feeling Jed St, 
Paul to the same condusion (Acts tvi. 3), and he 
was solemnly set apart to do the worlE and poesibly 
to bear the title of Evangelist ( 1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 
Tim. i. 6, iv. 5). A great obstacie, however, pre- 
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•euted itself. Tiii>oiiuu>, though reckoual a» one 
ef tii«M8d of Abraham, hud heen allowed to grow 
up to the age of ni.i.ihrii ( with - it the sign of 
circumcUion. IIL> coudiuou was that of a Degli- 
gent, almost of an apottete Israelite. The Jem 
might tolerate a heathen, as such, in the srnnt^»{^c 
or the chtirch, but an undrcumcised IsracUtu would 
be to them a horror and a portent. With a special 
view to their ft-elings, ULikinc; no saciifict? f»f |iritj- 
ciple, the Apoatle, who hml reliiMjd to peiiuit the 
circumcision of Titus, •* took and cireilllicl«ed " 
Timotheus (Acts xvi. 3) ; and then, as conscious 
of no inconsistency, went oi^ his way distributing 
the decrees of the coonoU «f Jenmlem, the great 
charter of the fi-eedom of the GenUles (ib. 4). 
Henceforth Timotheus was one of his most constant 
companions. Tbey and Silvan us, and probably 
Luke also, joimeyed to Philippi (Actsxvi. 12), and 
there alreiidy the yoang Evangelist was consplcaotu 
at once for his filial devotion and his zeal (Phil. ii. 
'i'i). His Bune does aot apptar in the aocoaoi of 
SI. Piid's work at Thesnlomca, and U ii possible 

that lie leinainotl snm<; tiiiif» at rhili|>pi. He nj>- 
pean* however, at Beixtea, and remains there when 
hml and Silas an eUiged to leave (AelaxWi. 14), 
goin;; on afterwards ti> join his tnastor at Athcnn 
(I Thess. iii. 2). From Atbeus he is seat back to 
TbcBsalonica (ib.), as ttaving f^ecitA gifts Ar eom- 
foiting and teaching. Ho retains from Thes.sa- 
louica, not to Athens but to Corinth, and liis name 
appears united wlik St. Faul'^s in tlie opening words 
of both the letters written from that city to the 
Thcssalooiaofi (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1). Of 
the neit fiva years of his' life wa ban no reoord. 
When wc no.vt meet with him it is as being sent 
on iu advance when the Apoetlc was contemplating 
the long jotimey wbieh was to iadwle Macedonia, 
Aclwia, Jerusalem, and Kome fActs xix. 22). It 
is probable that he i-eturaed by tlie i^ame mute and 
met 8t. Paul according to a previous airangement (1 
Cor. xvi. 11), and was thus with him when the 
gecoud Kpistle was written to the Church of Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 1). Ho Tstnrns with the Apostle to that 
city, and joins in nT^-^*;-*.'*^ of ^n-etin:; to the dis- 
ciples whom he Kiid kuowu pemouaily at Coriutii 
and who bad since &inid tiieir wsj to Home (Rom. 
Tvi. 21). He forms "rv (•♦' the company of friends 
who go witli St. Paul lo 1 luiippi aiid then sad by 
themselves, waiting for his arrival by a diiferent 
ship (Acts XX. The language of St. Rinl's 

address to the elders of E^hesus (Acts xz. 17-3.'>) 
renders it unlikely that he was then left there with 
authority. The absence of his name from A<1> 
zxvii. in like manner lends to the concluitiou that he 
did not share in the perilous voyage to Italy. He 
must have joined the Apostle, however, apparently 
soon afWr his arrival in Rome, and was with him 
when the Kpi:>t!e> to the Philippians, to the Colos- 
sians, and to I'hilemon were written (PbiL i. 1, ii. 
19; Col.i. 1 ; Philem. 1). All the indicatioos of 
this pericKl jwint to inces.sant missionary activity. 
Assuming the MauioeueM of the later date of the 
two cpisUes adw M s t J to him, we are able to put 

t«j;ether a few notices as to his later life. It foliow.H 
itota I Tim. i. 3 that he and his master, after the 
Felease of the latter fitni Ms ItaipriBoiinicBt, TerisHcd 

the proconsular Asia, that the Ajw^tle then con- 
tinued his joomey to Macedonia, while the disciple 
remained, balf-raoctantly, even weepn^ at the 

spf^nratioii ''2 Tim. i. 4), at Kphesus, to check, if 
possible, the outgi-owth of heresy aad lioentiousaess 
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whi<-h Itad sprung up there. The po9iti<in in mh/h 
be found himself might wdl make him aniismL 
He }iad to rule presbyters, most of whom vrm 
older than himself (1 Tim. iv. 12). There w tbe 
lisic of bebg entangled in the disputes, pnjodices, 
rnvptorctnws, sensuality of a p^it city. LeaJrr» 
of iival sects were there. The name ol his. bel»/v«d 
teacher was no longer honoured as it had been. We 
cannot wondi^r that the Apostle, knowing tlwse 
triab, s.bould be full of anxiety and fear for his 
disciple's steadfastness. In the second epistle ts 
him this deep personal feeling utters itsidf yet moee 
fully. The last recorded words of the Apeatle «- 
press the earnest hope, repeated yet more earnestly, 
that he might see him once again (ib. iv. 9, 31). 
We may hazard the conjecture that he reacb a d Irim 
in time, ami that the last hoars of the teadter were 
soothed by the prtsenos of tbe discipie whom he 
loved 90 truly. Some wrHers have wm am is 
Heb. xiii. 2 i an imlication tliat he -li i. » ' St. P.r F* 
impnaonment and was released from it by thedcsUi 
of Nero. Beyond tiiis all is apocryphal and taoeaw 
tain. He c'intiniies, accord in;:; to tlie oM traditiooSw 
to act as bisbc^ oi Kphesus, and dies a marter's 
dentb ondcr Domltlan or Ne^a. A aomewnal 

startling theoiy .as tn t'lr i- t'^iTrning )*en<."J o( hi* 
lite has ibttod flavour with Calmet and othen. If 
bo oooturaed, aveordtaf^ to tba rtoeivad tcadibm, 
to bt» hish ji uf' Ephesus, then he, and no other, 
must have been the "angel" of thai drarch t» 
whom tbe m taiage of fter. ii. 1-7 was addfe—i 
The conjeitnie has been passed over mmotircd 
moist of the recent commentators on tbe Apocs- 
lypsc. 

Timothy, Epistles to. Anthorship. — The qi;-^ 
lion whether these Epistles were written by bt. 
Paul was one towbidi, till within the last Uff> 

century, hardlv :'.nv nnswer but an jfFii-matiTe oac 
W&6 tliought po&iible. They .ire r<^oued amoof 
the Pauline Epistles in the Muratorian Canon aad 
tlie Pesliito version. Eusebius /7. iii. 25) places 
\licm among the 6fio\oyoVfj.(i'a of the N. T., aad, 
while recording the donbt^ whidi affected tlie 2nl 
Ejiistle of St. Peter and tlie other iiwr iKtyi fitn, 
Icnows of none which affect tiioc. Tliey are dted 
as anthoritativc by Tertolttan, Clement . of Akl^ 
andria, and li-enaeus. There were indeed soiw nptaW* 
exceptions to thii coiucnsm. The three Pa^taiiiu 
Ejnstles were all rejected by Mardon, Ba&tlides and 
other rJn^^tir tfiirhors. Tatian, while stronclv 
iBiiiiitaii .11- r iw 1,'euumeuess of the E^aii^tle tu TUli^, 
denied that ot tlie Otbsr two. In tbam instances 
we aiv able to disccm n dogmatic reason for tb* 
rejection. The K\;ts which these leaders represent 
con 111 not but t'e<d that thev were ooodemMd bv 
the teaching ot tbe Pastotal I^pistles. Origen meo- 
tions some who exdtided 2 Tim. from the Caooa 
for a very different reason. The names of Janws 
and Jambres belonged to an ApooTpbal histny; 
and from such n history St. Paul never would lave 
quoted. The Pastoral P3pistles have, h c>wever, been 
subj»^ to a more elabo r ate acnitiny fay ^ en**" 
cism of Gernuuy. The first donhts w w ^ w t t ertdbf 
J. C. SdunidL These wen? foII<nve<l by the S r^I- 
tcknfibtn of ScbWcrmacber, wIm^ assuming the 
l^eatiinaMM of STfan. aad lltas, midaiook. en that 

livpotlicsis, to prove the spnriousDcss of 1 11m. 
Etchhoro and De Wette denied the Pauline author- 
ship of dl Udfce. Seiiott ventares on the hypo- 
thesis that Luke was the writer. Baiir 3^'Z^'$ 
them to no carUer period than tlM latter iiaif of the 
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aecotid centuiy, after the dcsth of i'olycaip la A.D. 
197. The CDief elements of the alleged evidence of 
spuriousneits may be nrrange! as follows :— Ltm- 
giiagc. — The style, it is urged, is diiferent from 
tlint of the ncknoM ledged Pauline Epistles. TIhtc 
i> It'.vs logiLVil L-dntinuifv, a want of or<?ei- and plan, 
subj«-t'U> brought up, one Tutor the other, abruptly. 
Not less than tifly wui ds, most of them striking and 
characterietic, are found in these Epistles which are 
not found in St. Paul's writings. Some of these 
words, it is urged, belong to the GdosUc tennino- 
logy of the 2nd century. Oa the other side it may 
b« said, (I) that thw h no test so uncertain as 
that of laugu.ige and style thus applied. The style 
of one man is stcroo^rpid, fonaed early, and en- 
during long. TlMt of anotlicr changes, more or 
lea-s from yt'ar to yi^r. In pi'oportiou as tlie man 
is a solitary thinker, or a strong aisortor of his own 
wtU, will he tnd to the fbnntr itate. In propor- 
tioa to lii.s power of iix^iving iinprL'S.siuns from 
without, of sTmpathising with others, will be his 
tendency to the Uitlflr. (2) If thte it tnie geoer- 
allv, it i.s so yet more empliatirally when the cir- 
cumstances of authorship are difletent. The lan- 
gnns;e of a Bishop's Charge It not that of hie letters 
to his private friends. (3) Other lettell^ : i n, 
were dictated to an amanuensis. These have every 
appenrenoe of haviiiff haw written with hie own 
hand, and this «m hardly have been without its 
iniiuttioe on tlieir style. (4) It may be added, that 
to whatever ext»t a forger of spnrfoos Epistles 
woulJ bo likely to form his style after the patteni 
of the recognised ones, to that extent the diversity j 
which has been dwelt on is, within the limits that j 
have bcfii alore stated, not against, but for tlie 
genuinvneiiii of these Epistles. (5) L-vstly, theie Is 
the positive argument thatthera is a lari;e common 
plenifiit, ktth of tlioughts and woijs, sliared by 
these Epititles oiui the others. — 11. It luus been 
mrged against the i-eccption of the Pastoral Epistles 
that they ranuot bo tittc^l in to the rec<n-tls of 
St. i'^iul's Hf«i in tJi« Act*. To this thene is a 
threefold answer. (1) The difiiculty has becB cnor- 
roouslv cTJicS^ateil. ('2) If tho difficulty were as 
great ;« it lis Niid to l>o, the mei'e fsict that we 
cannot fix the precise dat« of three letten in the 
life of one of whoso cft-m-li^s* labours and journey- 
ings we huve, aller all, but fragmentary records, 
ought not to be a stombliugblock. (3) Here, as 
before, the reply is obTioos, that a man composing 
counterfeit Epistles would hare been likdy to make 
them square with the acknowledged records of the 
life.^lll. The three Epistles present, it is said, a 
more developed state of Chmxrh organisation and 
doctrine than that belonging to the lifetime of St. 
Paul. (1) The rule that Uie bishop is to be " the 
husbond of one wife" (I Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 6) 
indicates the strong opposition to seconil m irrinfres 
which charscterised the 2iid century. (2; The 
younger widows'* «t 1 Tiw. T. 11 cannot possibly 
be literally widows. It follows therefore that the 

woni XV"* ^ ^ ^ '^'"^ oeatiu7, 

hi a wider mm, as dnwUng a eomeeratsd liw. 

(3) The rules afTeoting the relation of the bisho|>s 
and eUer* indicate a hierarchic development chaiac- 
teristic of the Pelrfaw efament, whidi beeane dead- 
nant in the Church of iN iii^ in llie post-Apostolic 
period. (4) The term aipcrix^s is used in its later 
sense. (5) Tlie upward progress from the offlee 
of deacon to that of presbyter, implieil in 1 Tim. 
iii. 13, behmgs to a laier period. It is not dilGcult 
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to meet objections wbidi contain so large an ele- 
ment of mora arhitiwy assumption. (I) The i-ule 
wliiili makcfs monogamy a condition of the episHypal 
otiice is very Atr removed from the harsh, sweeping 
reusuree of all stecond marriages which we find in 
Atlieiin«^>ras and Tertullian. (2) ThPTP is not a 
shadow of proof th;it the " younger widows " vveie 
not lif<*ndly such. (3) The us« of Mwoiroi and 
wptfffiCrrtpoi in the Pastoral Epi^tl^ a* equivalent 
(Tit. i. 5, 7), and the absence of huj iutenuediate 
order between the bishops and deacons (1 Tim. lii. 
1-8), are quite unlike what wo find in the Ignatiaa 
E|iistle8 and other writings of the 2nd centui-y. 
(4) The word «dperiK6^ ha.s its counteipart in the 
aip4etu of 1 Cor. xi. 19. (5) The best ioter> 
preters do not see in 1 Tim. iii. 13 the transition 
iVom one office to another.— IV. Still greater stress 
is laid on the indications of a later date in the de> 
^criptions of the fidse teaelMrt notioed in the Pas- 
tinal Ej istles. These }>oint, it is said, unmistake- 
ably to Maiviou and his followers. The "geuea« 
logiee" of 1 TItn. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, in like manner, 
jHiint to f!ic Aeons of the Valentiuians and Ophite .. 
The do<:trine that the " Kesunixtion was past ai> 
ready " (2 Titn. ii. 18% was thoroughly Gnostic in 
it? ehaiactcr. Carefully el:^borate^^ ns this part of 
Bour's attack has been, it is perhaps the weakest 
and most cnpricions of all. The ulae teachers of 
the Pastorsif Epistles are pre^kmiinantly Jewish 
(I Tim. i. 7), belonging altogether to a diifetent 
sdioid fran that of Marcian« Evsn the denial of 
the Resurret t i I n , we may remark, belongs as natu- 
rally to the mingling of a Sadducaeau dement with 
an llistei n mysticism as tothe teaching of Hardoo. 
The whole line of argument, indeed, first misrejne- 
i>vnts the language ot St. Paul in these Epistles and 
elsewhere, and tMO assumes the entire absence from 
the first century of even the germs of the teaching 
which characterised the second.^ Date, — Assuming 
the two Kpistles to Timothy to have been written 
by St. Paul, to what periol of his life are they to 
be referred ?— iVrsf £put{c to Tiniothi/.—The di- 
rect data in this instance arc very few. (1) i. 3, 
implies a jciurney of St. Paul fioiu Kphesus tO 
Jtlauudonia, Tanothy i-cmaiuing bchiuJ. (2) The 
age of Timothy is described as " youth " (iv. 12). 
(3) The geneial resemblance between the two 
Epistles iudicat«« that they were written At or 
about the same time. Three hypotheses hare l>een 
maintained as fulfilling these conditiotu. (A) The 
journey in question has been looked on as an unre- 
corded episode in the two years' work at Ephc!>ua 
of Acts xix. 10. (B) It has been identified with 
the journey of Acts xx. 1, after the tumult at 
Ephesus. On either of these suppositions the *l,irv 
of the Epistle has betn fixed at rariooa periods after 
St. Paul s arrival at £ph(»(iis, before the conclosioa 
of his lirst impris^mment at l\ome. (C) It has been 
pboed in the interval between Su Paul's tint and 
second inprbeomenta at Rome. Of these con* 
jectures, A and P» have the merit of brin^^ini the 
Epistle within the limit of the authentic record:^ 
of St. RmTc life, Irat they have scarcely any other. 
In fiirour of C as conlp<ll<.^l « ith A or IJ, is the 
internal evidence of the contents of the Kpistie . The 
language of tlw Epistit also hm a hearing on the 
date. Assume a later date, and then there is r<«im 
for the changes in thought and expression which, 
in a character Uibs St. nnil'a, were to he expected 
;i3 the years went by. The only objottions to the 
poiition thus assigned are — ^1) the doubtfulness ot 

S P 2 
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the second imprisonment nlto^etlM'i' ; and (2) the | 
"youth" of Timothy at the time when the lettti 
WW written (ir. 12;.— ^Sfoond EpisUe to TimoHiy. 
«^Hi« midober of tptdtA mmw unit incidfnts in the 
2ad Epistle make the diroiuilogical data more nuroer- 
-Here aim there are the contiictioz theories 
4i/[im «urH«r mi later date, (A) during the impri- 
fionmeiit of A( fs zxviii. 'JO, mi l fB) during the 
Mooud imprisonment ahmdj spoken of. (1) A . 
fiartintr apparently re«mt, tinder divomctanoea of! 
special sorrow 'i. 4"). Not dei isivc. A general 
desertion of the Apostle even by the dii^ciules of 
Aiin(i. 15). Nothing fn tii« Aeb indkata any- 
thinjj like this l«fijie the. imprisonironl of Acts , 
xxviii. 30. Till!*, thwelure, so far as it goes, must | 
he placed on the side of U. (3) The position of ^ 
St. Paul R-s suiTerincr ^i. 12), in bonds (ii. Oy, ex- 
pecting •* tlie time of liis ii»'|«rttjre " (iv. 6), i'm- 
saken by almost all iv. liI . Not <jiiit<* decisive, 
but tending to B rather tlian A. (4 i The mcntinr, 
of Onesiphorus, and of services rcudered bj- iiim 
both aft liome aiid Ephetus (i. 1(>-I8). Not de-' 
diiTe again, but the tone is rather that of a man 
looking back on a past )>eriod of his life. This 
therefore tends to B rather than A. (5) Thenban- 
4ionilieDtof St. r.ml }>v IV-m.-is (it. 10). Strongly 
In fiiTonr of B. (•;) Th.> lue-^nce of Luke (iv. 11). 
-Xi^recs well ciimigh with A {Co], iv. 14 i, bat is 
perfectly compatible with B. (7 ) The retjuett that 1 
Timothy wonfd hnag Mark (ir. 11). In connenoQ I 
with the mention of IVmsis, tciils iWlih Wy to B. , 
(8) 51rntion of Tychicut as sent to Ephcsus (iv. 

12) . Appears, ni connected with Eph.Ti. 21* 2$, 
Col. iv. 7, ill fuoiir of A, y>t may just .ts well 
fit in with B. (9) The request tlwt Timothy 
woaM brin^ the donk and books leH at Troaa (iv. t 

13) , The ciiriimst.inf^ of the fir>t journey from 
Trou present no trace of the ha^ti- and saddeimess 
which the request mow tli.ni half implies. On the . 
whole, then, this must be reckonc»! us in flivour of 
B. (10) *' Alexander the oop])eit>miUt did mo 
much evil," ♦♦greatly withstood our words" (iv. 
14, 15). S)mewhat in fivonr of A. (11) The ■ 
abandonment of the Apostle in his tirst defence, 
and his deliveiance ♦♦ from the metlth of the Uao'* | 
(iv, 16, 17). Fits in as a possible contingency 
with either hyi»othesis. (12) ♦♦ Krastus abode at 
Corinth, but Trophimas I lefl at ililetus sick " | 
(iv. 20). Language, as in (9), implying a com- : 
pnratively i^ecent visit to both places. If, however, j 
the letter were written ■hiring the first im]n isoti- 
ment, then Trophimua had not been left at Miletus, 
bat had gone on with St. null to Jeraadem (Acts 
x\i. 291, and the mention of Kmstus »s iPtn-iiuing 
at Corinth would have been suprrfluouc to one who 
had left that city at the eame Ume as the Apostle 
(Acts XX. 4"). "ll;ist( [i to come before win- 
ter." Assuming A, the pte^ence of Timothy in 
Fhil. 1. 1 ; Ool. i. 1 ; Philem. 1, might be regarded 
a<> the consequence of this ; but then, as fihown in . 
(5) and (7), there ai"e almost instipcmble dinicultiv& 
in suppodnf this Epistle to have been written { 
before those thw. n4j The saluUitions from 
Eubulus, Pudens, Linus atui Claudia. Witliuut . 
bkying much stres on this, it may be said that the j 
ah^riir^ of these nnm«s from nil the Kfn*stle-«, which, ^ 
.ictoiJuig to A, belimg to the same jierioU, would 
be ditficult to explain. B leaves it open to con- 
jecture that they were converts of more recent date. 
On the whole, it is believed that the etrhlence pre- 
pondemtcs ttronglj in ftroar of the later date.*- 



TIPHSAH 

Plitcct. — In this mpcct as in re-^m J to tini?, I Tiaa. 
h aves much to conjecture. The absence of inr 
loaU reference but that in i. 3, suggests Maredonu 
or some neighbouring district. In A and other 
MSS, iu the IVsliito, Ethiopic, and other verMon*, 
IjKidioea is named in the inscription lu the pkice 
whence it wis sent. The Seoood Epistle is fr«e 
fiom this o>nfii( t of conjectures. Witii the >olit.iry 
exception of Bottger, who sugge^ Caeaarea, theV 
is a coRsenm In fiivoar of Ronie.«— £Knle^l^r md 



Ch(tr<idcri<iks. — Assimiln^ the ^.'ru.in''ne)» ef the 
Epistles, some characteristic features reimia to be 
noticed. (1) The evep^bepeiunf sense in St. nraTs 
heart of the Divine Mercy, of wh'eh h*- u.i> th- 
object. (2) The greater abruptwess of ihe >ecood 
Epistle. (3) The absence, as compared with St. 
Paiil's otlif r E])istle«, of Old Tc-tament reference*, 
(•i) Tiie Ci>ub{)icuous position ot the ♦♦faithful say- 
ings" a.<t taking the place occiij>ied in other thistles 
\<\ th.; 0. T. S-riptuiTS. (.'»; The t< ii.ier.i v ..f rri* 
A|»0!stle's mini! to dwell moie ou the ».iui\i-i«*iiiv 
of the redemptive work of Christ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6, 
iv. 10). (6) The importance attached by him te 
the practical details of administration. (7; The rc> 
currence of doxologies (1 Ttm* i. 17, xl, \h, M; 
2 Tim. iv. 18). 

TilL Among the variotis metaht found amca^ 
tlio .^TKiilN ot' the Midianites, tin is euumcrstei 
(Nutn. xxxi. 22), It was icnown to the Ucbicw 
metal'WorkerB as an alloy of other melals {In. L 
25; Kz. x\ii. 18, 20;. The markets of Ty.e were 
supplied with it by the ships of Tarahiah (Lz. xztb. 
12). It %r8s tised for pimntnets (Zech. ir. 10). 
and was so ulentifu! as to funiisli th'-" writer of 
Eoclesiasticus (xlvii. 1 8) with a tigure by wliidi to 
eipvess the wealth of Solomott. In the Honerie 
times the Creoks were familiar with it. Twfntr 
layetit of tia were iu AganHuiiiou'b cuirass. Copprr, 
tin, and gold were used by Hejkhnestus in w«l4ii^ 
the famous r-hield of Achilles. No ollusioD to it «* 
found in the Odyssey. 1'he melting of tin in s 
5rnelting-iK>t is mentioned hy H<>>iod {TKoog. 862). 
Tin is not found in Palestine. Whence, then, did 
the am;ieiit Hebrews obtain their supply ? " Only 
three countries are known to contain any consider- 
able quantity of it: Spain and Portugal, ComwaS 
and the adjacent parts of Deronshire, and the i<>lsnds 
of Junk, Ceylon, and Banca, iu the Stnuts of Ma- 
lacca" (Kenrick, PAosniCMZ, p. 213). There caa 
be little doabt that the mhics of Britain were the 
ihiof MHiret- of supply to the ancient world. \V>;h 
regaiti to the tin obtained from Spain, olthot^ 
the metal was finind there, it does not appear to 
have IjOfii iiro'Ju' v l m si if! :< i t quantities to «ipply 
the rhoenidao niiukets. We are therefore driren 
to eondude that it was from the Cssriterides, «r 
tin districts of Btitiin, that the I^oeniciaos ob- 
tain^ the great bulk of this commodity, and tluit 
this was done by the direct voyage from Gades. 
Pliny (vi. 36) identifies the cxusiUrc^ of the'liwks 
with the pUoaimn album or caiidt'i'an of Ute Ro- 
mans, whidi is our tin. Stcmnumt he says, is ob- 
taim^l from an ore containing lo:nl .-lud Mlver, aad 
js tlic ili^t to beoime melted iu the furnace. It >» 
the same which the Germans call \\'(-r{, and i» 
apparently the meaning of the fiebt. biiSi in 
1. 25. 

Tiph'Mh is mentioned in 1 K. ir. 24 as the limit 
of Solomon's empire towuds the Euphrates, and in 
2 K. xv. 16 it is said to have beoi attacked by 
Ucnahen. H is gcMnUy adaitted that the tnvn 
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intendcs], at r\ny rate in the former pnssnco. i> thnt 
which tlie iii-eeks and Kotnnns knew under the 
iMHw of Thap^as, dtuataii in Northern Sfria, at 
the point where it wa^ iisiial to crow the Euphrates. 
Thapsjicus was a town of considerable iin|aoi toiice 
in tite ancient world. Xcnophoii, \v}to saw it in 
the time of Cynu the younger, cnlU it ** c;ri'nt and 
prasijcrous." It must have been a pLicu ot am- 
.siderable trade, the land trnflic betwei'n East and 
Wait passing through it. It is a fair conjecture 
that t^ilomon's occupation of the ]>lacc was con- 
nected with hi* etforts to establish a liii.- nt' trade 
with CeutnU Asia directly across the continent, and 
thnt Tadtnor was intended as a resting-place on the 
jouiTiey to Thapsacus. Thnpsacus was the place at 
which anuies roarching cwit or west luually crossed 
tfa« <* Grant RiTtr/' ft hna been gowrally sup- 
posed that tliL' bi'.o of Thajwicus was the mwlern 
Deir. But the Euphrates expeditioa proved that 
there is no ford at />clr, and indeed showed that 
the only ford in tliis part of the cou.>'' of the Ki:- 
pbrates '» at iiuriyeh^ 45 mik'S UIuw Ualis, and 
165 abore iMr. This then must hare been the 
position r- Th i]--- i.-us. 

Ti'raa. The youngest son of Japheth (Cien. x. 2). 
'We have no due, aa flu* as the fiiUe is conoemed, 
to 2;tii<lc tjs as to the iilcntinmtion cf it with nnr 
pHiticuiar people. Ancient authorities generally 
fixed on tlie Thracians, ns pi-csentine the closest 
verbal approximatitiii to llie name : tho rKvnsional 
i-endeiing J*ersia probably originated hi a corrup- 
tion of ihs original teit. The oorres]>ondence be- 
tween Thi-acc and Tiras is not so compl' ti- ns to be 
convincing. Grautevl, however, the verbal identity, 
no objection wouid arise on ethnological grounds to 
placing the Thracians among the Japhetic races. 
Their pret-ise ethnic position is indeed involved in 
great uncei-tainty ; but all authoritia agree in their 
gencnU Indo>£urop«m chamcter. Other explana- 
tions hare been ofterc»I of the name Tiras, of which 
Wf ni.iy iiotiix- the Agathyrsi, the lii'st part of the 
name ^Aga) being treated ns a prefix ; Taurus and 
the rarions tribe* occupying that range ; the river 
Tyr;is, Dniester, with its tn^iunniiuius inliabltiint^, 
the Tyritae ; and, lastly, the maritime Tyrrbeni. 

TI'tattiitM, fbt. Orie of die three Snnilies of 
Scribes ie>i.tiii',' at .I:i1>ez (1 Clir. ii. 5'»), the Others 
being the >himeathitcs and Sudiathites. Hie paa- 
sage is hopelessly obecwv. 

Tire. An oi-namental hend<lress worn on festive 
occasions (K*. xxiv. 17, 23). [Headdress.] 

TfrludtadL King of Klhio])ia, Cush, the oppo- 
nent of Sennacherib (2 I\. xix. 0; I». xxxvii. 9). 
This was n,C. 713, unleins we suppose that the 
expeditbn took place in the 24th instead of the 
14th yw of Hezekiah, which wonM brine; it to 
li.i'. cir. 70J. if It Were an cxjicdition hittr than 
t 5s;it of which the date is mentiwneil, it must have 
been before n.c. cir. 698, HezekLth's last year. But 
if the reign of ManaiK<eh is reduced to 35 years, 
these dates would bt respectively n.c. cir. 69:;, 
6t^3, and 678, and these numbers might hav« to be 
slightly modified, the fixed date of the capture of 
Saiiiariiv, H O. 721, being abandoned. According 
to Manetho's epiUanists, Tariios or Tarakos was thie 
third and hst Irfng of the xxvth dynasty, which 

wa.s <pf Ktliif'pians. Wo should jieriiaps date Tir- 

hakah's accession 0.0. cir. 695, and assign tiim a 
rdgn of 26 jrean. In this case we emndd be 

oUi.;-'.! to fake the later reckoning of tlie BiMicnl 
events, waic it not for the {NMsibility that Tirhakuh 



ruled over Ktliioj.ia before bfiximinj: kiiic of I''i;yj.f. 
The name of Tirhakah is written m hietogiyphjcs 
TEHARKiL. Of the events of his tcign litUe else 

is known. 

TirTianah. Sou of Calt'b btu-Ht^uiu by his con- 
cubine .Ma.-icliah (1 Chr. ii. 48). 

Tir ia. S^ n of Jchaielcel of the tribe of Judali 
(1 Chi: iv. lii). 

linha'tha (always written with the article}. 
The title of the ijorcrr.or of Judaea under the Pei - 
sians, derived by (jc-seuius from a Persian root si^;- 
uifying stem," •» sevei-e." It is added as a title 
after the name of Nehcmiah (Neh. viii. 9, x. 1 
[Heb. U]) ; and occui-s also in three other )*laccs. In 
the mni gin of the A.V. (lizr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65, 
X. 1) it is rendered "governor;" an eaqplanation 
justiiied by Neh. xii. '26, where KehenUah is called 
tiie Pcchdhy which, according to Gesenius, ilenofe- 
the pi«fect or governor of a province of less extent 
than a satrapy. 

Tir'sah. The youngest of the live daughters of 
Zelophchad ^Num. xxvi. 33, uvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; 
Josh. xvii. S). 

Tlr'tah. An ancient Caiiaanite city, who^c kiiir 
is enumemted amongst tlie twenty-ooe overthrown 
in the eoBquesi of the country (Josh. xii. 24). It 
reappears as a royal city — the rrsidence of Jero- 
boam (1 K. xiv. 17), and of his successors. Zimri 
was^ besieged there by Omri, and perished in the 
flames of lii> palaoe ib. 16). Once, and once only, 
does Titz;di reapjx'ur, as the scat of the conspii-acy 
of Mcnahem ben-Onddi againitt the wi etched Shallum 
f2 K. XV. 14, 1«>). Its i-eputation for beauty through- 
out the countiy must have been wide-sprend. It 
is in this sense tluit it is mentioned in the Soog of 
Solomon. Kusebius mentions it in connexion with 
Mennhem, .nnd identifies it with a " village of Sa- 
maritans in Batanaes." Itrocardus places Thersii 
on a high nountaiDi thiee leagues [leucae) from 
Samaria to the east. This is exactly the direction, 
ami very nearly the distance, of J'e/Z'hdA, a jil,u<- 
in tiie mountains north of A'ablm$, The name may 
very probably be a oomiption of Tinah. 

TishTjite, the. Tlie w. ll-known designation of 
KlijiUi ( 1 K. xvii. 1 , xxi. 1 7, .'8 ; 2 K. i. 3, 6, ix. 36 ). 
( 1.) The name naturnlly pmnts to a place cnllinl 
Ti-hlK-h, Tishbi. or rather p<^i hap* Tesheli, as the 
residence of the prophet. Assuming that a town 
b alluded to, as Llijnb's native place, it is not ne> 
(•e<5<ary to infer (hat it wa^ it-urlf in (Jilead, as Kpi- 
}ihanius, Adrichouiius, Caatell, and ot iters iiavc iniu- 
gineJ. The oommentatora and lexicographers, with 
few exceptions, adi'pt the n;tme "Tishbite" t\<^ re- 
ferring to the place Tiusiu; lu Naphtali, which is 
found in the LXX. text of Tobit i. 2. Tho difTi- 
culty in the wav of this is the g;pat uncertninfy in 
which the teit of that |M»fagii i» iiivulve*!. liuascn 
suggests in supjwrt ot the itsading " the Tishbite 
from Tishbi of Giletid," that the place may have 
Ijcen purposely so described, in order to distinguish 
it fiom the town ot the same name in Galilee. 
(2.) But hallis/ihi lias not always been read as a 
proper name, referring to a plaee. It hm been 
pointed so as to make it menu **th« •traager.'* 
This is done by Michaeiis. 

Tl'tUtt. Theee dtildren of Umnns (HeaTm) and 
riaia (Karth', were, actr^nlint: to the carl est Greek 
legends, the vanquished piiMleccssurs of the Olym* 
pian gods, condemned by Zeus to dwell in Tartarus, 
yet not without retaining many re!ir> of thrlr an- 
cient dignity. By bter (I.atiu) jwta they wei^ 
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tonfonmled with \hc kiii'Iiol Gujnnics, 'In 2 .S;un. 
V. Iti, 2J» *' the vaJler ol K«phaiin" is represented 
by If wmJ^s Tfir vtrJumi^ iutoad of If mtXas rSiy 
yiyirrtcv, 1 Chr. xi. 1.', xir. 0. l:'. Stveml 
ChrUtinn fnthci* inclined to the belief that Tfiriv 
was the mystic fMmeof **tlie bcMt" imUeated in 
Rev 18. 

Tithe. Nunierouji instanc<.<» ot" tht- use of tithes 
WW found both in profane and aIm) in Biblical hi.<i- 
tory. prior to or independently of the appointment 
of tlic Lrvitical tithes under the Ijiw. In Biblical 
history the two prominrnl iilsuiiiol-s ni-c — 1. Abram 
preaeoUng the tenth of all his property, or rather 
of the sjioiU of hia victory, to Hdehizedek (Oen. 
xiv. 20 ; Heb. »-ii. 2, 6). 2. Jacob, aft<»r iiis v;>ic.ti 
at Lux, devoting a Icoth of aU his pvpertr to ^loil 
in one iw dimiM rrtarn home in Hifcty iCtn. 
xxviti. 22). Th«? fii>f ••n.icfnivnt of iiw I.iw in 
reapact of titiM U the dedaratioa titat the tenth of 
all prodocf; as well as of flocks and CBtUa, Wongs 
tr' .Tchovah, and must U- offficd to Him. 2. That 
the titiic was to be paid in kind, or, if redeemed, 
witli an addition of one-6fUi to ita Taloe (Lev. 
y.xv\\. :'>t>.:^r!\ This trnth, called Ttrnmutii, i.s 
ordemi to be asMgned to the Lerites, as the i«iw^d 
of their aetvioek and it ia ordered further, that they 
MIC themselves to dedicate to the Loi-d a tenth of 
thca*; receipt*, which is to be devoted to tlie m-iin- 
tenance of tlie high-priest (Num. xviii. 21-_'>,i. 
This legislation ii nuxIiiu^J or cxtpn it^l in tlie ImmIc 
of Detiteronomy, i. c. tVora Uiiity-iight to lojly 
years later. Commands are given to the people, 

1. ty bring their tithe», together with their votive 
and oUier ofTeringn and fir»t-fruiUt to the chosen 
oentre of worship, the metropolis, there to be eaten 
in feativeoelebiratiott inoompanjr with their children, 
their aervnnts, and the I^tes (Deut. xif. 5-18). 

2. All the pHKlucf vi tlie .--oil was to be tithe^l 
eveiy year, aiui tJieso tithes with tho iintlinjp of 
the flock and faeid were to he eatan in the metro* 
jf-!!.-.. Duf in r.^<^; of distance, permission is 
given to convert the produce into money, which it 
to be taken to the appointed place, and there laid 
out id till.' jiiiicli.nM- tif food t'")" a fctstal celebration, 
ju which the invite is, by special command, to be 
included (Dent. xir. 22>27). 4. Then fellowa the 
direction, thitt nt the .'nl of throo yMr( nil thf 
tithe of that year is to be gathered and laid up 
" within the gates'* and that a festival is to be 
held, iu which the stmncnr, the fatherlrss:. and the 
v;idow, toijetiit'i- wiiij U»€ Ltvit.-, ore to jxirtake 
[lb. veis. 28, 29). 5. Lastly, it is ( i-dcrc«l that 
alter taking tiie tithi- iti t.i. fi third year, *' which 
is the year gf tithing, " an exculpatory declaration is 
to be nutdti by every bne>lite, that he has done his 
best to fuiril the din'ne command (I-)cnt. xxvi. 12- 
J4). Yrom vX\ this we gather, 1 . That one-tenth 
of the whole produce of the .«oil was to be assigned 
for the maintenanoe of the Levitea. 2. That out 
of this the Levttea wer» to dedicate a tenth to God, 

for the i:v' of llio liii:h-]'nest. >'». Th;it a tithe, in 

all probability a MconJ tithe, was to he applied to 
festival purposes. 4. That in every thinl year, 
t-ither this festival tithe of :i Vdrd tt-ufh w:is to l>e 
«itcQ in company with the poor and the Leviteat. 
The questioit araei, ware tMre Atm tithes taken 

in thi=; third vtar ; or is th*.- third titht? only the 
cK>co(id under a ditierent description ? It must be 
allowed that the third tithe is not withoot support. 
Juiephus distinctly says that one-tenth w.is to be 
given to the piiests and Levites, one-tenth was 



.10 V a| j)lie(l to frasfs in the metropolis, and that a 
tenlii b«»>idc» these was every third year to be givea 
to the poor (oomp. Tob. i. 7, 8). On tha other 
hand, >TnimoTitde8 says the third aod sixth y«an* 
secmtd tjtlie was shared between the poor and the 
Levitea, i. e. that there was no third titba. Of 
these opinions, that which inaint.iii:s tlirt^ vfti»^te 
and complete tithings seciiu iir)pi<^Lal>ie. it ;% 
plain that under the kings tlie tithe-system partoek 
of the general neglect into wliich the obserrance frf 
the I^w declined, and that llerektah, among his 
other reforms, took etTcctual means to revive it« oae 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, 19). Similai- meaaores weT« 
Liken after the Captivity by Nehembh (Neh. xii. 
44), and iu both these cases special officers were 
appointed to take chai<p* of the stoves and stflfe> 
houses lor the purpose. Tet, notwithslaiMlinf ptr- 
tial evji.-,ioii or omission, tin! system itsel f was con- 
tinued to a bte period in Jewish liiatory (,Hcb. vii. 
5>8 ; Matth. zxifL 2S ; tnke xviiL 12). 

Tl'frOi ManTitia. [M anlu :s.] 

Ti'ttii. Our materials lor the biogi'i^hy of tius 
coin]Kinion of St. Fud nrask bedrnwn entirely frsas 
tlie ijotii-es of him in the S-ot^nd Ejiistl'? I(. th. C'- 
1 aiUiians, the Galatiaas, aud to Titus hiaii«lt, com- 
bined whh the Second Epistle to Timothy. He ia ' 
not mentioned in the Xtts at all. Taking the p»>- 
Ra?<^ ill the Epistlcii iu the clironological order of 
tlie events referred to, we tom first to GaL iL 1, 
3. We coiuvive the journey mcntioiinl her? ?^ 
be ideutiail with tiiat (recorded ;u Act* .w.^ lu 
which Paul and Barnabas went from Antiodi to 
Jerusalem to the conference which was to decide 
tlie question of the necessity of circumcision to the 
Gentiles. Here we see Titu5 in c1o:m! associatien 
with Paul and Barnabas at Antiocfa. He goes with 
them to JeruKilem. His circnmcisk>n was either 
not insisted on at Jerosaivm, oi . it J'.-ii.nn iad, was 
lirmly ransted. He ia vary empbatictdly 
of aa a Gentile, by wludi is nioat probably 
that both his ]>arentB wei-e Coiitii' -. Tjt-,:<; wouM 
seem, on tlte occasion of the couodl, to have been 
^}iecif)lly a I'cpresentativo of the diorcfa of (he niK 
• iixnnu-ision. It is to oiii pnrpr>.<e to letn.irk that, 
in the passage cited above, Titus is so meutioaed 
apparently to imply that he had beoocne persooally 
known to the Oalatinn Christians. Atler leavin; 
Galatia (Acts xriii. 23), and speeding a \mz time 
at Kphesus (Acts xix. l»xs. 1), the Ap- >fl [to- 
c.>oiie<] to Mamionia l>y way of Ti"oa$. Here he 
expected to meet Titiis (2 Cor. ii. 13), who had 
been seat oo a mission to Corinth. In this hope 
he W!is disappoirititl, Imt in Mac»K!o:.ia Tit; •^ j -ned 
him (2 Cor. vu. 7, Tlie Ui;5>>;cu to 

Corinth had reference to the immoraiities rebuked 
in the First . Epistle, and to tlie effect of thnt 
Kiiat Kpistic on the offending church. We learn 
fuilher tlint the mission was so far successful and 
satisfactoiy. But if we proceed further, wa diia> 
cem another part of the mianon with whicb he 
was entrusted. This luid refoj oniv to the coliecUoii, 
at that time in prances, Ibr the poor Chhstiaiis «(' 
Judaea (viii. 6). Thna we are prepared far what 
tlie A]">slle now procectis to do afU'i his tui.o'.Lrij- 
iug convei^aUons with Titus regv^iing the Co- 
rinthian Chttitii. He aenda hhn back frein liaee> 
Jonia to Corinth, in conifiany with two c*her 
trustworthy Christians, bearing the Second Kpistk, 
and with an envest request (riii. 6, 17) that ha 
would see to the completion of the collection 'viii. 
It has generally been oousidered doobtlul who the 
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iUh49l were (I Cor. xvi. 11, 12) that took the 
Fint Epistle to Corintb. Mwt probably Uicj wo e 

T;'a;-> anil liis coin|tnnion, whwver tha; luiv^iit I c. 
who is ueotioueil with ktm iu the secoud letter 
(2 Cor. zii. 18). A comideraUe inteml now 
< l.ipM.s before we comf niton the next notias df \h'.> 
iiisapie. £>t. Paul's tint impi ii>oiuueot is cuucluded, 
nnd hii hit trial k impemliii;* In th« interval 
between the two, he and Titus wei% together in 
Crete (Tii, i. 5). We see Titua remaining in the 
ishod wbm St. IVuil left it, and receiving thetv n 
letter written to him by the A poslle. From thiji letter 
we gather the lL>!l<>\viti<^ hiographicol dotniis: — Id 
the l^rst phu:<- we k.u ii tliat he was originally con- 
vpitol through St. P.lu^^ in-trnmpnt'ility 'i. 4). 
Next we It-ain tho v.iiiuus jjsnljcukiis ol" the re- 

Sionrible duties which he luid to discharge in Crete, 
e i& to complete what SL Paul tud been obliged 
to leave unfinished i i. 5), nnd he is to organise the 
Church throughout the island by ap|>otntiog pres- 
■byttn iu every city. Nest he » to control and 
bridle (ver. 11) the restlcM and niiidiievoua Ju- 
chuzers, and he is to be peremptoiy in so doing ! 
(rer. 13). He is to ui^e tJie duties of a docorous . 
«»d Christian lift npon the women (Ii. 3^), some | 
of wlioui I'ii. possibly hail s<»iiirt}iiiig ufan ^<tll^■ial i 
cboi-acter {ren. J, 4). The noUces which remain 
fldre more strictly peiwiaaL Titns is to look for the 
anival in Cii?to of Artenias ainl Tychicus (iii. 12), 
and then he is to hasten to join 6t. Paul at Kico- 
polis, where the Aportle is proposing to pass the 
winter. Ziiias luA Apollos are in Crete, vv ex- 
pected there; lor litus is to send them ou their 
jouniefT and supply tliem with whatever they need 
for it (iii. lo). Whether Titus did join the Apo.»tle 
At Kicopolis wo caunot tell. But we naturally 
coinii^-ct the mention of this place with what St. 
Paul wrote at no great intei v:t1 of time afterguards, 
in the last of the Pastoral Lpiatles (2 Tim. iv. 10) ; 
Ibr D(alamtin lay to the nui-th of Nioo|)olis, at no j 
great distance from it. Fniiii the f>'>rm of the j 
whole sentence, il .sveiiia pruUible that tiiis disciple 
had been with St. Paul in Home during his tinal 
imprisonment; but this cannot be asserted con- 
fidently. The traditioDal connexion of Titus with 
Crete is much more specitic and constant, tliougli 
heife again we cannot be certain of the facts, Ue 
le said to haYeheen pemMUient bishop In the idandt 
and to have diol tli. ie at an advanced a:;e. The 
vodern capital, CandiUt appeais to claim the honour 
of bein^ his bnrfal-plaoe. In the fiagment by the 
law yer Z. iias, Titus is called Bishop of Gcrtyna, 
Lustlj, the QooMi of Titos was the watchword of the 
•Cretans when they were invaded hj the Venetians. 

Titos, Epistle to. Tliere aie no specialties '.u 
this Epistle which require onjr very elaborate treat* • 
mcnt disUnct from the other Fastonl Lctten of 
St. Paul. If those two were not germine, it wotiM 
be diflicult coutidentiy to imuutam the genuuieue^s 
of Uiis. On the other hand, if the Epistles to 
Tiniiithy .ire received as St. Paul's, the« is not the 
slightest KMoa tur doubting the authorship of that 
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to Titus. Nothing can wdl be more explicit than 

the quotations in Iivnarus, Clemens Ah xandrimis, 
Tertullian, U> say noUiiug ol' euilier alluisious iu 
Justiu Martyr, Tbeo|ihiliii^ iiid Clemens Komanus. 
As to internal features, we may notice, in the first 
place, that the Kptstle to Titus luis oil the charnc- 
tciistics of the other Pastoral Epistles. This tends 
to show that this Letter was written about the 
ttrae and coder suuilar ciicu m sta no es with 



the other two. Bat, on the other hand, this %istle 
hns marks in its phraseology and style iriiieh Msi- 

riillate it to the general body of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. As to any difficaUy arising from supi>osed 
indicatieasof advanced Ueratdiiear«ri-angements, it 
is to ]>i: iiliservol that in tliis Kpistle wptafiirtpot 
and i-riffKowos are used as syoonymous (i. 7;, 
just as they are in the addreis at Miletw aboot the 
year 58 a.d. (Acf> ix. 17, At the same time 
this Epistle has features of its own, especiaitf' a 
ceilain tone of abruptneas and severity, whidi iiro- 
liahly ai iv.s fKii tly out of thf circtsmstanccs ot the 
CretiUi population, partly out of the character of 
Titus himself. Cotiei-nnii;^ the ointents of this 
Epistle, something Iuls ah-eady been said in the 
article on TlTU«. No very exact subduiskm i* 
either necessary or poesible. As to the time and 
place and otiicr circiim<ttances of the writing of this 
Epistle, the following iioheme of filling up St. Paul's 
movements oiler his first Imprlsomnent will satisfy 
all the conditions of the c-lv' : — We may suppose 
him (ponibly alter accomplloluii^ In.-* luog-jn-ojected 
visit to Spain) to have gone to Ephesus, and tiken 
voygm &%m tbcooe^ lint to Uacedonin and then 
to Crete, daring tiie former to have written the 
First Fjiistle to Timothy, and .irter returning from 
the latter to liave written the Epistle to Titos, 
bring at the time of despatching it on the pdnt of 
siting for Nicopolis, to which place he went, 
taluog Miletus and Corinth on the way. At Hicff 
polis we may oonodve blm t» hava been finally 

a]>]ivehond>vl and taken to Home, whcooe Iw WlVle 
ihis :^econd Epistle to Timothy. 

li'sila^ tM. Tlie dMiguatioQ of Joha, one of 
the heroes of Pavid's army (1 Chr. xi. 4.'>). It, 
occurs nowhere else, and nothing is Icnowu of the 
phice or family whicli it denotes. 

To'ah. A Kohatliite I.ovite, anoHtor «f Samoel 
and Hemaa (1 Chr. vi. 34 Tl^])* 

Tob-adoni'jah. One of the Levitcs sent by Je- 
hoshaphat through the iiti.> i f Judah totmch the 
Law to the jvople (2 (Jhr. xvii. 8). 

Tob, the laild o£ Thi- ]>I a e in which Jephtliah 
took refuge when expelled from home by his half- 
brother (Judg. xi. S) ; and where he remained, at 
the hesid of a bond of freebootei-s, till he was brought 
beck by the sheikhs of Uilcad (ver. h). The nar^ 
rative impliei that the land of Tob was not fin* 
distant from Gilead ; at the s;vine time, fi cm the 
natuxe of the caee* it roost have kin out towards 
the eastern dcsuts. It is nndoabtedly mentioned 
ai;ain in 2 Sain. x. C, 8, as IdiJoh. {.r. Man ot'Tuh. 
meauiog, according to a oonuoou Hebrew idiom, thu 

men of Tob.'* After an hnmenae interval it appears 
apiiu, in tlie '>T.iaMhae-.»ii lli.^t^l^y (1 Mace. v. l.'i) 
in the names Tobie and Tubieui (2 liacc xii. 17^. 
No identifieatioa of this ancient dtstriet with any 
modem one has yet Ut ii at!i n;pt. t. The name 
Tell DMXy or, as it ii> given by tiie Lit^l exploixT 
of thoee regions. Tell Dik/be, attached to a ruine^l 
site nt the south end of the T.q --h, a few miles X.W. 
of AVji'i '( ((/, iuid also that of cii /Ai6, some twelve 
hours «L>t of the moontam e/ JCMnfr, are betii tog* 

•^esf 1 vi' i f Tob. 

Tobiah. 1. " Tiie ciiildien of Toliah " v.crg a 
family who returned with Zerubbabel, hut wetn 
unable to prove their connexion with Israel (Ezr. 
ii. GO ; Neh. vii. 62;.— 2. " Tobiah the slave, the 
Ammonite,*' pbyed a conspicuous jinit in the ran- 
corous opposition made by ijanballat the Moabite 
and his adherents to tha rebnilding of Jeitisalem. 
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Tbe two races of Moab and Aminoa found in tbtte 
nt«i fit wpttmMSrm of tint hrndttiny hatred to 

the Isniclites wliicli Ix'gaii before the fiitniiuf iiiti> 
Caaaaut nod was not aatinct wbcu tlie Hebrews 
liaii oMMd to esdst isa nation. But Toltiah, though 
a slave (N'.-li. ii. 1^, If)), miWs tliis U a titl.rof 
oftprobrium, and an ^\inmoiiite, found nuniu to 
allf hintdf with a prip>ti\- family, and hia sod 
Johaiiaii niainifil the li.ui^hter of Mesltullnm the 
ion of Bei-echkh (Neb. vi. 18). Ue himself was 
the aon-in-law of aieehaniaJi the aon of Arah (Ifeh. 
VI. 17), and these f uiiil)* relatioua created fivr him 
A sti^ng faction auioag the Jews. Kwald conjectuiies 
that Tobbh had been a pa^ (** slave ") nt the 
Fereian court, nnd, !>• inij; in fnvour thei-e, hail been 
promoted to be ^atra]! <>t" the Ammonites. But it 
abnoet s»<'ms that iigaiii>t TobiaJi there was a 
stroti'^'-r t'->-ling of animcsity than apiinstSanbnllat, ' 
and tiiat this animoMty luuml evpresiiion in the epi- 
thet the slave," which is attached to Ua name. 

Tobi'ai. The Greek form of the name ToniAii j 
or ToBiJAil. 1. The son of Tobit, and central ; 
character in tbe book of that name.— 8. Tlie father \ 
of Hyrauui, i^ipareotly a man of great we.ilth and 
. reputation at Jenisalem in the time of Seleucus 
Philopator (cir. li,c. 1S7). In the high-priestly 
achism which happened afterwaida "tlte sons of 
Tohias *' took a «on>)^oas part. 

Tohie, the Places of 'I Maco. v. 13). It is in 
all prabability identical with tlie land of Tob. 

TtoU'el, the father of Tobit and gnindftther of 

ToMa< I' 1 I, Tub. i. 1. 

lobi jah. 1. One of the Levites sent by Jdio- 1 
diaphat to teach the Law in tlie dtioi of Judah | 

(2 Cbr. x^•ii. 8).— 2. One of the Captivity in the 
time of Zechariah, in whose presence the prophet 
waa oonuanded to lake civwna of silver and gold 
and put them on the hcu'i of .Toshtia the high-priest 
(Zcch. vi. 10, 14). iicM.>nn)iiller conjectures that 
he was one of a deputation who oanw up to Jeru- 
salem, from the Jews who still remain<Hl in P.abyloii, 
with contributions ot" gold and silver for the Temple. 
But Maurei < oti>i lei^ tliat the oflTerhifB were pre> 
aeirt/ il Iv T 'hijuh ami his companions. 

To bit. i ather ol'Tobi.ti (Tob. i. l,&c.). [TuuiT, 
Book ok.] 

To'bit, Book of. Tlie book is cnll.fl simply 
Tobit iu the old JISS. At a later time the opening 
woi'da of tlie book were taken as a title. 1. Text. — 
The book existo nt piTsent in Greek, Latin, Syriiic, 
and Hebrew texts, which did'er more or less from 
one another in detail, but yet on the whole are 
iar alike that it ia reaaonable to suppose tltat all 
were derired from one written original, which was 
moditie<l in tlie (x>urse of translation or tniMs<Ti|>- 
tioa. Tbe Greek text is found in two distinct re- 
cenriont. The one ia ibliowed hr the mass of the 

MSS. of the LXX., and trives the o](b>>t te\t whieli 
remains. Tbe other is otUy fragmentary, and nui- 
hilbtly a t«vision of the former. Of thir, one piece 



fi. 2^1 is contained 



in 



the Cod. Sir 



(s:Cod. Flid. Augustanusj, and another in tliix-e 
later HSS. Hie Latin tota ai« also of two kmda. 

The common (Vvil'nite) t.nt is due to Jerome, who 
fornHxi it by a very luH^ty icvi!>ion of the old Latin 
▼ersion with the help of a Chaldee copjr, whidi was 
translated into Hebrew for him by an asiU-stant who 
was master of both languages. It is of very little 
critical value. The aate^Uieronymian (Vetus La- 
tina) texts are far moi-e raltiablp, though these 
present oousideittble vaiintions among tliemseives, 
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na generally hi^tpene, and reprcaeat the rerised . 
not the original Gr^ text. The fftbtew - 

are of no great weight. The Syriac version is of a 
coropoeitt cfaamctcr.»2, Hittorwai charaeker. — 
1'he nnnvtive leema to haTt keen reed red witliottt 

iuquiiy or disjMite as liistorically tnie till the n*e 
of free criticism at tiie IkfonnatioD. Lather ex- 
pressed douhta aa to ita literal troth, and thme 

doubts gradually gaine^I a wide cun^-ixy ami r j 
i'ratest-tnt writers. Beitholdt has giren a sum- 
mary of alleged erroTB in detail, hut tbe question 
turns rather upon the general complexion of ih* 
history tluui upon minute objections. This, how- 
ever, is filial to the supposition that the book covid 
luive been completerl shortly after the t"i]I of Ni- 
neveh (n.c. buU; Tob. .\iv. l.">), aiid wntteo, in Um 
main, some time Ixfore f IVb. xii. 20). The whole 
tone of tlie nnrrative Ln-speaks a later age; aad 
above all, llie duett iue ol' goo<i aoii evil sj>irit» is 
elaborate*! in a form which belongs to a period ocn- 
siderably posterior to the liabylotiian Cnptirity 
(Asmodcus, iii. 8, vi. 14, viii. 3 ; llaj»ii«*'l, xii. U;. 
As the book stands it is a distinrtly didactic nai 
rative. Its point lies in tbe moral lesson which tt 
conveys, and not in the incident*.— 3. Origisvrl 
Lanffnage Md Seristons. — In the absence • r s'l 
direct evidenoe, oousideroble doubt has been £e)t as 
to the original language of the book. Tbe soperior 
clearness, simplicity, and aii unw y of the l.XX. t*at 
prove ooocinsirely that this is netuxr the origiaal 
than any other text whidi la known, if it be net, as 
some have MipjH^sol, the original iti^ If. Iud«ed, 
the ailments which have been brought forwaid 
to shiMr that it is a tmndatioii are fiur frem een> 
elusive. The style, again, though har^li in jxins, 
and hr fvom the classical standard, is not noare as 
than some hooka which were undonMedlT writlai 
in Greek {e. g. the Aporalyf.se) ; and there is I;ttk, 
if anytliing, in it which points certainly to the 
immediate inftoenoe of an Anmnie text. To tUs 
it may lie added that Origen was not aoinainttd 
with any Hebrew^ original ; and the Chaldr<; coj-y 
which Jerame used, as far as its chnmcter can te 
asceilaincd, was evidently a Int»^r vei-sion of the 
story. On the other kmd, there is no iutenul 
evidence against the supposition that the Greek text 
is a translation. The various texts which iTfsaio 
have already been enumerated. Of these, three 
varieties may be di^ttinguished : (1) the LXX.; (2; 
the revisi\l (Twk text, followoil by the Old I^itin 
in the main, aiid by tiie i>)iiac in \\\vt ; and 3^ tL< 
Vu!.:afe Ijitin. The Hebrew ve»>ions have no 
critical value. (1 ) The LXX. la IbUowed by A. V.. 
and has been already characterised a* the staDdari 
to which the otliers are to be referred. (2) Tbe 
revised text is based on the LXX. Greek, wlucb » 
at one time extended, and then eompressod, with a 

to gre-ater fulness and eleai ness. (3 1 Thr 

Vulgate text was derived in poi-t from a Ciaidce 
copy which was translated by wonl of noath hMo 

Hebrew for Jer.Of-e. v,'ho ni turn dictated a Latui 
rendering to a secretary. On the whole, it is 
ceodse than the CM Latin ; hot it eontaina m 

pftlations atid chan;:;es, mat y < f 'vhich mark the 
asceticism of a Inte s4ge.— 4. l>uie and pitsoe vf 
Omposititm. — The dati foi- detcmrittinf the tff 
of the book and the place %vhere it w as Cinnp'.l-*! 
are &c.^^lty. Lichborn plates the authi^ a/tt-r %nc 
time of IMrius Hystispis. Bertholdt brings tbe book 
considerably latei- than Seleucus Nic.itor (ctr. B.O. 
350-200), and supposes that it was written by a 
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fi.ilil.-an or BaliTloninn Jew. iVoni the prominence 
given to tiiose Uiatrictii m the juirrative. De Wette 
hmrm tin ibte umleternaincd, but nrgues that the 
nuthor vrm a native of Palestine. Ewald fixes the 
vonipo»ition in the tar Kast, towanls the close of 
the Persian period (cir. ;<50 H.C.J. This last opi- 
nion is almost certainly correct. Its date will Ikll 
fomewhcre within the period between the close of 
the work of Nehemiah and the invai>ion of Alex- 
ander (cir. ao. 430-a34). The ooatents ot' the 
book fbrnlflh tUm mne due to the piece where it 
was written, and would sujjgi'st tliat he was livinj; 
oul of PaUatiDe* id aomo Ftersian citj, perhapa Ba- 1 
hyloo, where hts ooontrymm were eipoeed to the | 
capricious cruelty of lirathen governors, niul in ; 
dauber of neglecting the Teraple-servioe. If these ! 
oonjeettires u to the date and pUne of writing bt> I 
correct, it follows that wf must avsum*; the exist- 
ence of a Hebrew or C'baldce originiU. And even 
if the date of the book be bnmght mnch lower, to 
tlic beginning of thf second rrntnrv r.c.. it is 
equally certain that it must have been writl^u in 
some Aramaic diatect, as the Greek liteniture of 
Palcstiin- lM_>Ion'Z-i to a much later time, if the 
hi.Ntoiicai cluii-acter ot' the nan-ative i* spt aside, 
the>T is no trace of the person of tiie author.*— 
r>. Jfi^tvi-'j. — The history ot' the Wk is in the 
imin tliat ot' the LXX. vcision. While the con- 
tents of the LXX., as a whole, were received ns ca- 
nonical, the Book of Tobit was necessarily included 
mrithout further inquiry among the books of Holy 
Scripture. There appears to be a cl«r reference to 
It in the Latin venion of the Kpistle of Tolycarp. 
In a echeme of the 0]ihites, Tobias appears among 
the prophets. Clement of Alexandria mid Origen 
pinKticallf uae the book «a canonical ; but Origen 
distinctly notlcM that neither TobIt nor JucUth 
vrep' receivfsi by the Jews, and rats the au- 
thority of Tobit on tiie usage o( the Chorcbes. 
Kven Athaiuttins wh« writing withoni way oritioal 
regard to the Canton ipiotes Tobit as Scripture; but 
when he gives a foiiual list of the Sacred Books, he 
definitely exdades It from the Canon. In the Latin 
Cbuixh Tobit fouiiil a mudi more iteciJed accept- 
amx. Cyprian, HiUry, and Lnciter, quote it as 
anthoritirtive. Aognsthie includes it with the otiier 
apofrrypha of the LXX. among ** tiie books which 
the Christian Chureh received," and in this he was 
followed by tlie mass of the later Latin fathers. 
Ambro>e s}v«fU!s of the Ixwk n;? " proj>lu ti< " in the 
ktrongeat terms. Jerome, liowtvcr, followed by 
Knfilnns, maintained the purity of the Hebivw 
Canon of the 0. T. In moiieru times the moral 
exrellence of the book has k-en mted highly, except 
in tlte heat of contix>ver8y. Luther pronounced it, 
if only a fiction, yet "a truly beautiful, whole- 
some, and profitable fiction, the work of a gitW 
]«oet. . . . .\ book useful for Christian txswUng." 
Theaane view is held also in the English Church.— 
0. ReHgiota c^araei^. — Pew probably can read the 
in the LXX. text without assenting heartily 
to the ikt'ourable judi;ment of Luther 00 its merits. 
Nowhere else is ther ■ ]>reMTVed so oomi^ete and 
l>« :iutiful a picture of the domestic life of the Jews 
after the Keium. There may be symptoms of a 
tendency to fonnnl rightsousaess of worits, hot as 
yet the works are j>aiut&i as springing from alivinr; 
tiiith. Of the special precepts occ (iv. 15) contains 
the negatlTO side of tlie golden rule of cnndnct 
(Matt, vii, 12;, which in this partial form is foim<l 
aiDoog tlie maxims of Confucius. But it is chiefly 
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in the PTqtiisiff l(>n<ieiiievs of the portraiture of do- 
mestic lite tliit the book excels. Almost every 
family relation i^ touched upon with natural grace 
and afT'ectioii. Tiie mo^t rrmarkaViIe doctrinal fea- 
ture in tl)e book is liie pruniineucf given to the 
action of spirits. PUwen of evil (iii. 8, 17, rl. 7, 
14, 17) are represented as gaining the means of 
injuring men by mm, while they are driven away 
and bound by the exercise of faith .ind prayer 
(Tiii. 2, 9). On tlie other hand fiapbael conies 
among men as the healer," and by the mission of 
C,o>i (iii, 17, xii. 18 I. restores those whose goo<l 
actions he has secretly watched (xii. 12, 13), and 
•* the remembrance of wlK>:ie prayers he hiis brought 
Ivtim? the Holy One" ;'.\ii. l-J). Tliis ministry of 
intercession is elsewhere expressly recognised (xii. 
15). A secood doctrinal featuie of the book is the- 
finn belief in a glorious revtoiT>tion of thf Jewish 
people (xir. 5, xiii. 9-1 by. But the restoration 
contemplated is natienal, and not the work of a 
nnivers.ll .Saviour. lu all there is not the sll^test 
t^m•e of the belief in a personal Messiah. 

To'dMn. A phoe mentioned (1 Chr. ir. S2 
only) :.'!->!^.-^t the towns of .Simeon. 

Togar mak. A son of Gomer, an I brother of 
Asfahoiax and Kiphath ((ieo. x. S;. Tognrmah, as 
a geo^i-nphical tenii, is connecteil with Annenia, 
."uid thti subsetiuent notices of the iiame [l^. xxvii. 
14, xxxviii. 6} accord with this Aiew. The most 
decisive statement I'especting the Armenians in 
ancient literature is fiimis;hed by Herodotus, who 
Kays that tliej were Phrygian colonist? (ilerod. 
rii. 73). The remark of Eudoxus that the Arme- 
nians resemble the Piirygiaiis in many respects in 
language tends in the same direction. It is haitlly 
necessar}' to understood tiie statement of Herodotus 
as implying more than a common origin of the two 
peoples. We should rather inf. r that Thiygia was 
colonised from Armenia, thm vice vend. There 
can be Bttle doubt but that the Phrygians were 
once the dominant )-;ice in tlio jveuin^ula, ami that 
1 they spread westward from the confines of Armenia 
to the shores of the Aegacan. The Phrygian lan- 
' gunge is undoubtedly to l>e cla'VH^'d %vith the Indo- 
Kui'opean family. The Armenian language pi'esents 
maor peculiarities which distinguish it from other 
bninches of the Indo-Euro]<an family ; but in spite 
of this, however, no hesitation is felt by philo- 
logists in pbdng it among the Indo>EarqMan fain- 

To hu. An ancf2»tor of .Samuel the prophet, jwr- 
haiis the same as Toah (I Sam* i. 1 { oomp. 1 Chr. 

vi. ">A). 

To 1. King of Hamath on the Orontes, who, af\cr 
the defeat ot' his powerful enemy the Syrian Itll^ 
Hadailczer by the army of David, sent his son 
Jontm, or Hadoram, to congratulate the victor and 
do him homage with presents of gold and silrer and 
hrtms ('i Sam. viii. 9, 10). 

Tola. 1. The first-bom of bsachar, and ancntor 
of the ToLiiU* (Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 1,'3 ; I 
Chr. vii. 1, 2).~.8, Judgeof Israel after Abimelech 
(Judg. X. 1, 2). He is described as **the son ol 
Puah, the wn of iVlo, a man of Is>achar." Tola 
judged l»rael fur tweaty-tlircc years at iibaroir in 
Mount Kphmim, where he died and was buried. 

Tolad. Oni- of the towns of Simeon Chr. iv. 
29). lu the lists of Joshua tiie name is given in 
the fblter form of El-tola d. 

To'laitos, the. The d^endants of Tola the son 
of Issicku ^Num. xxvi. 20). 
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TollMUiet. Telem, one of tiie porten in the 

days of Kzra ( I Esd. ix. 25). 

Tomb. It has bci-n hitherto too much the fashion 
to look to Egypt for the prototype of erery form of 
.Tewi»h Ai-t ; but if there is one thinjr in the Old 
Testament more ck-nr tliaii another, it is the abiio* 
lot« aatagooiim between the two peoole% and the 
■bbomnoe of everything %rptlan nuit prerailed 
iVoin first to Inst among the Jt wi-h |>« o|>li-. Kioni 
the barial of Saivh in the cere of Machpekh (Cien. 
xjdU. 19) to the ftmeral ritei prepared finr Thrats 
(Acts ix. 37'', fh'iL' is no mention of any sarco- 
phagiu, or even cottiu, iu anv Jewisli buriaL Still 
Im w«n the ritee of the Jem like tboee of tiie 
Pelasgi or Etruscans. They were marke<l with 
the nme uroplidty tlmt cliamctei iseii all their reli- 
^oitt observaneet. This nmplicity of lite led to 
what may he called the ilistiiu^nishing character- 
istic ot" Jewish sepulchres — tlie deep loctUm — which, 
so far as is now known, is unirer&al in all purely 
Jewish rock-cut tombs, but hai"dly known elw- 
where. Its foi-m will be uudeivtood by referring 
to anmied diagram, repNintiiq; the fimae of 
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Jewish eepnltnre. In the apartment marked A, 

there are twelve such loculi, aKn it '_' A-' t in width 
by 3 feet high. Ou the giound-lioor these gene* 
nllj open on the level of the floor; when in the 
upper story, as at (', on a Ifxl^e or platfoiTii, on 
wiiich the bdiv nu^iht be l.iiil to be auointf.l. and 
on which tlie stones nught rest w^hidi dosed the 
outer end of each loi!uliis. The shallow loculus i* 
shown in chiimber li, but was apparently only used 
vhen earcophji.'i w. i e employed, and therefore, so far 
as we know, only during the Graeco-lvomon period, 
when foreign customs came to be adopted. The 
•hallow loculus would have been siogubu'ly iiiap* 
propriate and inoonvenient. where an nnembalmeJ 
body was laid ont to decay — st there wonU evi- 
dently be no means of shutlinj; it off from the rest 
of tlie catacomb. The deep loculus on the othei' 
hand was as strictlj conformable with Jewish eot- 

toins, and could ea-ily lie cl.>-<^l ly a stone fitted to 
tlte end and luted into the groove which ttsoallj 
oistt fhm, Tliis ftet is cipeoially intmsting as 
itaflbvdsakey to nnu-li that is otherwise hard to 
be imdcrstood in ceitiiiu pai>i»ages in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus in John xi. 39« Jesus says, **T«ke 
away thf stom ," ;ind ('v. r. 4<'>) '• tlioy took away 
the stojjc" without dilliculty, apjareutly. And 
. chap. XX. 1, the same ex]>ression is used, " the stone 
ia taken away." There is one catacomb— that known 
as the " Touibs of Ihe Kings" — which is dosed by 
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a !«ton'- rollinc: across its entrance; but it is tJie 
only one, aiid the immense amount of cmtriraaee 
and fitting which it has rM|aind is sufficient proof 
that such an arrangement was not appUed to mj 
otiier of the numettms rock tombs aroond Jcn- 
salem, nor could the trace* of it have K^-n oblitei^aled 
had it an/where existed. iklthoQgh, therefore, the 
Jews were singuUirly free Unm tike pcvups mi 
vanities of AuM real magnificence, they wci*' at ill 
stages of their indmendent f aa cmioeotly 

burying people.— TMbt of rts iilioto. — -TSnn- 
ing from these considerations to the mor« ^:t^!^*-r 
hi^rical part of the subject* we tiod that one c£ 
the meet strikfag events te ti» Mfe of Abrahsw is 
the purcliase of the field of Kphron the Hittiv -t 
Hebron, in which w^os the cave of Mai-h]K;lah, la 
order tlwt he might tlierdn bary Sarah ht!> Wilis, 
and that it niijjlit lie a sepulchre for bimself aad hi* 
children. There he and his immediate dexendantA 
were laid 3700 years ago, and tlaere ttef are be* 
lieve»l to rest now; but no one in mci'-m tim-- 
seen their remains, or been ullowt-d to cute: mto t.« 
cave where they rest, rutbrtunately none of t>je 
who have visited Hebron h.ivc had sufficient andkb- 
tectuml knowledge to be able to say when tiw 
church or mosque which now stands above tbe care 
was erected. Though much more easy of acoe■^ it 
is almost as difficult to ascertain the age of tke 
wall that encloses the sacred precincts of liMse 
tomb*. There is in lact nothing Ioiowb witb soft- 
dcni enctMSB to dedde the qnestion, bat tbe pre- 
biibilities certainly t- nd towai'ds a Christian o; Sara- 
cenic origin for the whole structure boUx intcmaily 
and citemally. From the time when AbrsfasB 
establislml tbe buryinjj-place of his Aimily at He- 
bron till the time wlieu David iixed that of hii 
fiimilf In the city which bore hli name, the JewiA 
rulei^ had no fixeil or favourite place c f < pulfir*. 
Each was buried on his own property, or where he 
died, withonfc mncb caring citho' for Hut saaeti^ 
or convenience ot the plaoe chosen.— 7b«»!i of tii 
Kings.— 0( the twenty -two kings of Jud.^ vlw 
reigned nt Jerusalem fiom 1048 to 590 BiC.^ ^le ^^^ 
or exactly one-half, were buriol in one hypogrTO 
in the '* city of David." Of all these it is mereij 
said that they were buried in " the aepokhrea c: 
their fathei*" or "of tlie kings" in the city tf 
David, except of two — Asa and Hezekizih. Two 
more of these kings { Jehoi-am and Joash ) were buiiei 
also in the city of David, " but not in the sepolchns 
of the kings." The passage in Nehemiah iii. Id, 
and in Kzekiel \liii. 7, 9, together with the reila^ 
ated assertion of the liooks m Kings and Chroaida 
that these sepulchres were sitnatod in the dty ef 
Da\id, leave no doubt but tiiat they weie on Zioz, 
or the Eastern Uill, and iu the immediate j 
of the Temple. They were ta fhet eertaimj 
that enclosure now known as tlie " Haiani .\r< \ 
but if it is asked on what exact spot, we unut 
ponse for further informatioa bsAre a reply can be 
given. Up to the present time we have not bee. 
able to ideutiiy one sii^ple sepulchral excavatooa 
about JeroHdem whkih can be mid widi eertaiaty 
to beloni; to a jx'riod anterior to that of the Mac- 
cabees, oj", more correctly, to have I'een used Un 
burial beferetho time of the Romans. The only im> 
portant hypogeum which is wholly Jewish in its 
arrangements, ami may consequently belong to aa 
earlier or to miy epoch, is that known as the Tombs 
of the Pro])hets in the western flank of tl»e Mount 
of Olives. Jt has cveiy appearance of having eri- 
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ginalljT bwn n nntaral eavern iTnprove<l hy r\H, mul 
■with an cxteinal gallery some 140 leet in extent, 
into which tw«nt3r-<<cvcn deep or Jewish leenli omd. 
It hu no architectural mouldinga, no aaroophagi 
or shallow loaili, nothing to indicate a foreign 
origin.— GMeco-Jioman Tomba. — Besides the tombs 
ahore cnaroemtod, there are aroond Jemsalem, in 
the Talleys of Hhrnom and Jehodinphat, nnd on 
the pl.itenu to the north, a mimlKT of lemiirk.iljlc 
rock-cut sepulchres, with more or less architectoi'nl 
dooontioBt *affic<<nt to enable us to aaeertaln that 
they are nil of noarlv th.< satin' .•r'^, ajul to assert 
with very tolerable conlidence that the epoch to 
whidi they bdoofr must he* between the faitrodiMy 
tion of Ronian inflinMice and llie destruction of the 
city by Titus. Tlie excavations in the N'olley of 
Hinnom with Oreek inscriptioas are conpantlvdy 
modem. In the village of Siloam there is a mono* 
lithic cell of singuLirly Egyptian a.s]>ect, which 
De Saolcy a.sgume> to be a chapel of Solomon's 
Egyptian wif<'. It is prokibly ol vi'i v mm h inme 
<modem date, aji<l is more Assyrian than Egyptian 
in diaraeter. Tiie principal nmatniag wdtitectural 
sepulchre<( may l»c divi.leii into three j^roups. First, 
those CAisting in the Valley of Jehostluiphat, and 
known popularly as the Tombs of Zechariah, of St. 
James, and of Absalom. Second, those known as 
the Tombs of the Judges, and the sonnlled Jewish 
tomb aliout a mile north of the dty. Third, that 
known as the Tombs of the Kings, aliout half a mile 
north of the Damascus Gate. Of tiie three first- 
named toml>s the mo!-t southern is known as that 
of Zecfaaiiah, a popular name which there is not 
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a dtadow of tradition to justify. It consliis 
of a square solid basement, mcnsnring 18 feet 6 
inches each way, and 20 feet high to the top of the 
cornice. On each face are four engaged Ionic columns 
between antae, and these are surmounted, not by 
an Egy|ttian cornice, as is twoally asserted, but by 
one of ]>uicly As5viian tyjw, such ;is is found at 
KhoraaUvi. In all its details it is so distinctlv 
Bcmaa that it ia Imooasible to amiBM that it belong:';* 



to an earlier n-je th.nt of thfir iiifluence. Alxive 
the coiTiicc is a pynmiid rising at nither a bharp 
angle, .and hewn like all the rest out of the solid 
iDck. To call this building a tomb is evidently a 
misnomer, as it is absolutely solid — hewn out of 
the living rock by cutting a pnssjige round it. It 
has no internal diambers, nor ereu the scmbUuioe 
of a doorway. The other, or so-called Tomb of 
Absalom, figured in p. 10, is 8om»nvhat lai-ger, the 
base being about 21 feet sqnare in phui« uid pro* 
bablySSorM tothetepoftheconuoe. Like the 
other, it is of the Ilomnn Ionic oitler, surmounted 
by a cornice of Ionic type ; but between the pillars 
and the cornice • Mcie, nnniatakahly of the Ro- 
man Doric order, is inti-oduced, ao Roman as to 
in itself quite suificient to fix its epoch. It is by 
no means clear whether it had origioallT a pjrni- 
midal top like its neighbour. Immediately in rear 
of the monolith we do find just such a sepulchral 
cavei u as we should expect. It is called the Tomb 
of Jelioshnphat, with about the same amount of 
discrimination as govemetl the nomenclature of the 
others. The thini tomb of this group, called that 
of St. Jame», is situated between the other two, 
and is of a very diA'erent cluinicter. It consists of 
a verandah with two Doric pillai-s in antis, which 
nuy be characterised as belonging to a Terr late 
GrMc M^er rather than a Roman example. Ikhind 
this screen are several apartments, which in another 
locality we might be justified in calling roGk*out 
monasteiT flppropriat«<] to sepnldind pnrpooes. In 
tlie rear of all is an npiulmcnt, npjvirently unfinished, 
with three shallow loculi meant for the reception ot 
aarooplMgi, and so bdicsting a post-Jewish date (or 
the whole or at least for that p;»rt of the e.\cavation. 
The hypogeum known as the Tombs of the Judges 
is «ne of the most nmafkaUe of th«- eatoeomu 
around Jerusalem, amtainin^j about sixty deep loculi, 
arranged in tiiree stories; the upper stories with 
ledges in front to give convenient nca'ss, and to 
siipiKirt the stones that closeil them ; the lower fliLsh 
with the ground: the whole, consequently, so essen- 
tially Jewish that it might be of any age if it were 
not Ibr its distance from the town, nn'i its ar- hitcc- 
tural character. The latter, as U'foie stated, is 
identical with that of the Tomb of Jehoshaphnt. 
and has nothing Jewish about it. — Tombs of 
fferod. — ^The last of the great grouj« enumerated 
iliove is that known as the TomVj« of the Kings — 
KebAr et SuUion—cr the Royal Caverns, so called 
because of their mi^ifioence, and also because that 
u\mr i> applies! to them by Joswphus. They ai-e 
twice again mentioned under the title of the " Mo- 
numents of Herod." The ardiitccture eihiUts tin 
same ill uiiilerstootl Honian arrangements a* 

are found in all these tombs, mixed with bunches 
ofn apes, which fitst np^iear on Bfaocabenn ooina, 
and foliage wliidi is local and j^culiar, and, so far 
as anything is known elaewheie, might b« of any 
4ge. Its connexion, howercr, with that of tlie 
Tombs of Jehoshaphat and the Jnd^ fixes it to the 
same epoch. The entrance doovwajr of this tomb 
is below the level of the gnNWd. It is dosevl by n 
very curious and elal)on(te contrivnnc»^ of a rolling 
stone, oAen described, but very clumsily answei'ing 
its porpoee. Within, the tomb consists of n Tisti^ 
bule or entrance-hall about 20 feet square, from 
which three other square apartments open, each 
surrounded by deep loculi. But perhaps the most 
remarkable peculiarity of the hypogeum is the sarco- 
phagus chaimber in which two sarcophagi were 
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found, ouc of whirh was brought homo by DcSaiilrv, 
■nd is now in the Louvre. Thete sorms no ifa.son 
liw doubting but that nil the architecttiml tombs 
of Jenualem bdong to the nge of th« liomans, lik<- 
wrvthin;: that hn« vrt b««n fmmA Htbcr nt Vetm, 




12, nn.t V. 4. §J). Thoy 
ill tin 4th century to 



Baalbw, Ptlmyin, or Dhmbcim, or «v«d among tho 

>tont> titifs of thi' Haurxn.— 7!wil6 of Helena <•{ 
AJi i'->aic. — There was one other veiy'tiunoiu touib 
at JentMlfm, which cannot be pawed over in siteocc. 

though not one vc^tic^c of it exists. Wo are tolil 
that " »be with her brother wore burittJ in tlie py- 
nunida which she had onlered to bo constructod at 
a distinceof three Rtmlia fiom Jeriisilmi " Jijx'|>1i. 
Ant. XX. 4, §-J). This is confimKxl by P.uisfin;.v.s 
(riii. 16). It was situntoii outsido tht> third wall, 
near a gate between the 
I loyal Caverns (B. J. v. '. 
remained sufficient] j nttii 

form a conspicuous object iu the landscape. Since 
the destruction of the city by Titus, none of the 
natire inhabitants of Jerusalem have l>«en in a 
position to indulge in mudi ■epnlcbral iniffiDiiic<>nce, 
or perhape had any taste for thfo class of display ; 
aiii! Wf in con5e<]iience find no rwk-ciit hy|)oge;v, 
and no structural monuments that anest attention 
in modem time*. The people, howerer, still cling 
to th< ir ancirnt romoteries in the ValK'V ot' Jcho- 
shapliat with a tenacity siugulatly characteristic of 
the Kast. 

Tongues, Confusion of Th<" nnit y of th- luimmi 
race IS most clearly implied, if not positively asserted, 
in the Mosaic writings. The general dedaratioo, 
•* Si (I(hI created man in His v\\ n ima'^e. . . . male 
and icmale created He them" (<icn. i. 27), is 
liniiletl as to the mode in which the act was carrie<I 
out, by the subsequent nan-ativc of th- c lo.ition of 
the protopLnst Adam (Goa. ii. 22). The author 
of this Book of Genesis conceived the unity of the 
human race to be of the most rigid nature — not 
simply a generic unity, nor n^ain simply a specific 
tmity, but a specitic based u]>on a nutncncal unity, 
tho species beinc nothing else than the enlaigement 
of the indiriduu. Unity of language is assumed by 
tho s)r;,>d historian apparently as a (oiolIaiT of the 
unity of race. No explanation is given of the oi igin 
of specdi, hot its eierdse is eridentJy regarded as 
coeval with the creation of man. J»j)eech being 
inherent in man aa a retlecting being, was regarded 
as handed down from &iher to sou by the sane 
proreM of imitation by wliich it is still perpetuated. 
Ti»e orij^innl unity of speech was restoi>!d in Noah. 



I)i»turbing causes were, however, eaily at wrV to 
dissolve this twotoid union of community at<f 
s|v»tfh. The human family endeavoured to chfck 
the tendency to sejkanition by th^" e^ra^!i^hm^;t of 
a great cvnti^l edifice, and a city which shc-.Li 
serve a* the raetrojw.lis of the whole world. TV* 
project was defeated by the inter)K«ition of JelK t 
who det*>rmincd to "confound their Lmzuagr, to 
that th>n- might not understand en" .-uoCho's 
speech." Contemporaneously with, aiid perhaps a» 
the mult of, this confusion of toogurs, the {•wfV 
were scattered abroad from thence upon the £k» of 
all the eortht aud the jnemonr of the n«nl eftat 
was preserrod hi tiie name Etobel. Two poiBti 
demand our atloitioo in n-f.-ixncc to this narratu*, 
viz. the de<.;rce to which the oonfusioa of Umgae* 
may be .siq.pc^i to hare extended, and ^ <*«- 
iicxion Ijctwcim the confuiuon of tongues an] ti^ 
dispersion of uations. (1.) It is iiimiifiini i w 
asBome that the judgment inflicted on the huiUfn 
of Babel amount^-"! to a ln>s, or even a sii«j*i»»iTft, 
of articuUte speedi. The desired object wooU he 
equally a tta i ned by a miraculous ibratnhnait ef 
those dialecticjil ditr«'ienc<\< of lan::i::i -e ^\ liich 
constantly in process of production. The eiements 
of the one orighial lai^oi^ nay have iwimJ , 
but 50 disgtiisei] by variations of pronuQcialKr., 
and by the intixxiuction of new combiuatiaos, » 
to be pmcticnily obliterated. (2.) The eoofiisioo af 
tongues and the dispT'ion of nations are ijmk»ti 
of ill the liible as coatempoiancvus events,. Tat 
divergent' of the Torious families into diitinci 
trilws and nations i-an jni-nllel with tlie divr^r^flW 
of si>eech into dialects and langua::^:*, aai :hu<. tbe 
Km chapter of Genesis is pi^sterior in histojicsl 
sequence to the events raoorded in the 1 1th chapter. 
«Thc Mosaic table does not proftsa to describe thf 
proc*ess of the dispersion ; but, assuming th.-«t <ti>- 
penkm as a/otf tuoompli, it records the etluiiciela- 
tieos existing between tlie Tsrioas natfona aflected by 
it. Those lel iUniis are exprssseil under tlie guise 
of a genealogr ; tiie ethnolocioal chaiiKtcf ot the 
document is, bowerer, dear both fhom the namit, 
some of whi<;h are gentilic in fonn. iv«. Ludi:... .•— 
busite, SiCf othen gcagru>hicad or local, as Jdiarauo, 
Sidon, Ik.; and afiln Irom the Ibnnnlafy; whkb 
concludes caih sei tion of the subjetl " aft< r Vkit 
families, alter tlieu- tongues, in their coootries, m*! 
in their natioM" (rers. 5, 20, 31). IneidcBlallr, 
thf table is ^^"i^'^raphical as well as cthnolo-jial ; 
but this ariseii out of the piactice of designatitr^ 
nations by the countries they occupy. The gi^nf^ul 
aiTanciement of the table is as follows : — The wboie 
human i^ace is referred back to Noah':i thrix- so3s» 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The Shemit''^ are de- 
naibeil last, apjiarently tlut tlie continuity of the 
narrative may not be further di>turbeii ; ai>i tht- 
Hamites staM neit tO tho Shemites, in order n> 
show that these were more closely related to each 
other than to the Japhetites. The identificntiao ef 
the biblical with the historical or classical namt-s 
nations, is by no means an easy task, partknlaric 
where the names are not subsequently notked ia the 
Diblc. Equal doubt an.ses where names admit oi 
being treated as appeliatit'es, and so of bcsK tians* 
fttni from one dbtriet to another. 1. ne J»* 
phetite list contains fourte«-n names, of which s<fvm 
iiepivsent iodenendent, and the remainder afEUatoi 
natloBS, as Ibilows :— -(L) Gomer, eonnected etbai- 
cdly with the Cimtneni, Cimbri(7., and Cyrtir-, ; 
and geogra^ihically with (Jrimea, A;4ociated viUa 
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Oomer are the thr«e toUowiog :>-^a) Ashkenaz. 
{b) Riphath. (c) Togarwdl. (if.) Magoj:, the 
t'^ci/thiatis. (iii.) MaJai, lledin. (\y.) Javiin. the 
/oiudiu, as m ganernl appellatioa for tht Heikaic 
rmott witk whom ore modtiti the fbor ftdlowing : 
— ri)Elishah. (6) Tarkhish. (r:) Kittim. (</, l>o- 
daoim. (r.) Tubal, (vi.) M^ecb. (vii.; Tinu. 
3. The HMDitie lirt contitlm thir^ naiiMe, of which 
four repiTsent in<!- p' n f. r.*, and the i-emainder affi- 
iinted nations, a.s ti'llow ,* : — (i.) Cush, in two 
branches, the western or African represcnUng ^eM»- 
opia, the A't (vA of the old Egyptian, nnd the eastern 
or Asiatic l>ciii£; wnnected with the names ot the 
tribe Cosioci, the liistrict Cis'iiit, and the province 
SuStariii ov Khuzistan. With Cush Jiro assorintml : 
— (a) Jjeba. (6) HariUih. (fj Sttbtah. i / iLia- 
nelli with whom are a&sociated : — (a*) She! i . r j 
Dedan. (e) Sabtciihah. {/) NimnKl. ( ii. ^ Miz- 
raim, the two Misrs, i. e, L'pi^cr ami Lower Kgypt, 
with whom ^e following seven are connected : — 
^a) Ludim. Anamim. (c) Kai>htuhim. (d) 
Pathruaim. (<r) Casluhim. ( / ^ Caphtorim. (g) 
Phut, (iii.) Canaan, the geographical position of 
which calk for no lemMrk in this plac«. ToOuMum 
belonf the followhif elenen: — (a) Sidon, the well* 
known town ot" tiiat Dame in Phoenitia. (h') Ilcth, 
or the Uittites of Biblical lustory. (c) The Je- 
buiite, of Mm or Jenualem. (a) Tfie Anorite. 
(o The Girgnsite. (/) The nivit^>. (<{) The 
.Aikite. (A) The Sioite. {ij The Anraditc. (j) 
The Zcnirite. (A) The Hamathite. 3. The Shem- 
itic list contains twcntr-fivp names, of which five 
ivfer to indepndent, and the remainder to atfiliated 
tribes, as follows :— (i.) Ehon. (ii.) Aashnr. (iii.) 
Aq*haxad, with whom nn? nKsodated : — («) J'ah>h ; 
Sakih's son Ca*) Kber ; aiid Eber's two sons fa') 
Peleg and (fA) Joktan, with the followinc: thiiic-en 
sons of Joktan, viz.: — (a*) Almolad. (&*) Sheleph, 
{c*) Hajumnavcth. (</*) Jemh. (0*) Hndomm. 
(/••) U2.1l. (ff*) Dikkh. (fi*) Obal. Abi- 
ttinel. {)*) Sbeba. (*«) Oj-liir. (I*) Havilah. 
(m*j Jobab. (iv.) Lud. (v.) Aram, with whom 
the following are associated: — [a) Uz. {b) Hul. 
(c) Gether. (d) Mash. There is jet One name 
noticed in the table, viz. Philistim, which occoil 
in the Hamitic division, but without any direct 
aseertioo of Uomitie dcsoent* The total number 
of nimee notwed in the taUe, including Phfllrtiin, 
would thus amount to TO, which was miwl hy 
patristic writers to 72. htiove pttioeeding fuitber, 
it wooM he wdl to diaeiw a question materially 
alTtcfiii? the historical value of the Mosni t.iMi-, 
viz. the period to whicli it retem. On thu> polut 
Ytry TaiMtti epinfoBa are entwtained. Knobel. con- 
reiving it to 1 opr^nt the commerrird gfopaphy of 
the Phoenicians, as.-sir;iis it to about I20o B.C., while 
othc!-j« allow it no higher nn antiquity than the 
pcruHl of the liahylonisii Captivity. Internal evid- 
ence leads us to itl'tT it to Uie see of Abrakuii 
OD the ftUowing grounds: — (1) The Catmnites 
were as yet in ni:<l:?put<Nl jmss^-ssion of Pale^tine. 
(2) The Phdistini^ had not cuncluded their iniijra- 
tion. (3) Tyre is wholly unnoticed. (4) Various 
phwet such as Simjm, Sinna, and Area, are noticed, 
which had fiillen iute huignificanee in hter times. 
(5) Kittim, which in the age of Solomon was under 
Phoenician dominion, it aasigned to Japliethf and 
flie mme may be mid ofTanhidi, which tn that 
age nn'Iotihtally refeiied to the Phoenician enipo- 
rium of TarUstutf whatever may iiave been its 
MrUer ^gnifiennceii The ddef objcetioD to m cwJ j 



a date aa we have veotured to propoae, ji the notice 
of tiM Medea mider the name Mwlai. The Aryan 

nation, wliii h l-eais this name in history, appears 
not to hare reached its liual settlement until about 
900 B.C. But 00 the other hand, the name Media 

may well liave belonged to the district befine the 
arrival of the Aryan Medea. Tlie Mosaic table is 
supplemented by ethnolegieal notioea rebittng to 
the vnrirtus divisions of the Terachite family. Be- 
sides the natiustii alui&e origin is accounted for in 
the Bible,*we find other early popuhitiona mentioned 
ill the rourse of the history without any notice of 
tiieu* ethnology. As these Iragmeutaiy }>opiilattons 
intermingled with the Caaaanites, they probably 
1)eloii^.-Nl to the same stock (comp. Num. siii. 22; 
Judg. I. 10). They may perchance l»ve belonged 
to an earlier migration than the Caaaaaitilh, aiul 
may have been subdued by the later comers ; but 
this would not necessitate a dilferent origin. — Hav* 
ing thus surveyed the ethnological statements con- 
tained in the Bible, it remaiua li»r us to inquire how 
fs\r they are haaed on, or accord with, physiological 
or linguistic principles. KuoWl maintains that the 
threefold division of the Moaoic table is ibonded on 
the physiolugiciil principle of oolottr, Shem, Ham, 
ami .lajihetli I'-ine^^-iitin;; 1 esiK^ tively the vi-d. black, 
and white complezions prevalent in the different 
regiont of the tlin known world. With rcfard to 
tl;e actual yiievalfnce of the hues, it is quite con- 
Kii>tent vvitti the phy^tiutl ciiuracter of tiie districts 
that tlie HamitCHof the south should be dark, and 
the Japhetitcs of the north fair, and further that 
the bh«niitc& should hold au intemediate place in 
colour as in geogmpliical positi<»i. But we nave no 
evidence lliat t!ii> distinction was stronijly marked. 
The linguistic ditlkultiRi connected with tiiu Mosaic 
table ai-e very considerable, and we cannot pretend 
to uni-arel the tangled skein of conflicting opinions 
on the subject. The primaiy ditliculty ari^ out 
of the Biblical nan-ative it^lf, and is consequently 
of old standing — the difficulty, namely, of account- 
ing for the evident identity of language spoken by 
tiic Siiemitic Terachites and the Hamitic Cauanoites. 
Modem linguistic i^eseaixJi haa nther enhanced than 
removed tiiis dilbculty. The altematirea hitherto 
oH'ei-ed as >ati-ifiictoiy solutions, namely, tliat the 
Terachites adopted the language of the Canaanitee, 
or the Ouwanitei that of the Terachites, are both 
inconsistent with the enlargevl aiea whicli the lan- 
guage is ibund to cover on each side. We have to 
explain how the Coihilei and other Hamltie tribm, 
who did not wme into contact with tlie Tenichites, 
acquired the fame general type of language. And 
on the other hand^ aatnming that wut are called 
Slieniitic languages were ivally Hamitic, we have 
to expkiiu the ezteosion of the Hamitic area over 
Me30|x>tamia and Aasyria, which, ncooidiug to the 
table and the jrencitd ojiinion of ethnolngtsbi, be- 
longed wliulJy to a uou-Uamitio population. A 
further question, moreover, arises out of this explan- 
ation, viz.: What was tiie langiiaeo of the Tera- 
chites before they nssuraed thia Hamitic tongue ? 
The real qu&'<tion at issue concerns the language not 
of the whole Hamitic family, but of the Caoaauitea 
and Cushites. With regaid to the former, ranotte 
explanations have been oflered — such :u I^noUd's, 
that they acquired a tihemitic tanguage from a prior 
population, represented by the Rmdtes, Zuzim, 
/-ainzummim, ire. ; or Bunf-en's, that they were a 
bbemitic race who bad long sojourned io Egypt— 
neither of wUdi la mtidh^oiy. With legnid to 
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the latter, the onljr cxpiauatioo to be oUcred ts that 
a Joklanid imndfrfttion rapervoMd «n the original 

Hamitic jHijiul.ition. the vi-sult a cornLimitioii 

of Cushitic drilixtitiou with a Sheniitic languagv. 
That the Egjrptiaa laofun^e exhibits many striking 
points of nr^emHnncc to the Shemitic type ac- 
knowledgeii on nil sides. It is nlso allowed tliat 
the rcaemblaacea are of a Tduable character, being 
obsi^rvalile in thf ]«'«.>i<"mi-<. ntinifrnls, in ;ig\;liiliii.i- 
tive funna, in the taealiiieut oi vowels, aini olhcr 
ndl poioti. There it iiot» homrer, an equal dcgiee 
of agreement among scholars as to the deductions 
to be drawn from these resemblances. Turning 
ea8twar<i to the banks of the Tt .:i is and Euphrates, 
and the adjAceat countries, we tind amjpla materials 
for reseni-ch in the iaacriptioiM recentlr^MCorered, the 
exiuiiiuatiua of which has not vet yifl-ifil undsputei 
rwults. Tiie Monk: table places a i>hemitic popuJi- 
•tian in Assyria and Elam, and aCoahitle ono fn 
Babylon. Sartiriciit cvi^icncc is afforded by lui- 
guage that tbo basis of the {topulattoa in Assjria 
was SiMmitic $ ami It is by no means fmpiolMbla 
that the in^criptinus Ix-lon^ini; more fspHrially to 
the neighbourhood of Susa may ultinoately establish 
thf Act of a Shemitic popolatian in Elan. The 
pitwnce of a Cushitic population in Babylon is nn 
opinion \'er7 genmtUy held on lingutktic grounds; 
nnd a close identity is said to exist between the old 
Babylonian nud the }fii}iri l.-\iic;napp, n Rhfinitic 
tongue of an auoit^ul ty[x- >till living in a dis^trict 
of Hadramawt, in Southern Arabia. In addition to 
ihi- Cushitic ami Slif-niitio elements in the p<ii)iik- 
iioD ot' l>iibylomu aii<l t}ie adjacent districts, the 
presence of a Turanian element has been infenwl 
from the linguistic character of the early inscrip- 
tions. With regard to Arabia, it may safely be 
asserted that the Mosaic tnble is confirmed by modern 
reMarcb. The Cushitic d«meot has left ni«iM>rials 
of Its pre m nce in the eonth in the rast rains of 
March ami S-nia, as well as in the inlhioiicc it has 
ezerased ou the Hmyoritio and Mdtri languagee, 
as cooipand wHh the Hebrews. The JoHanld de> 
tnciit fbim- the l>;i.sis iif the Arabian population, 
the Shemitic character of whose lanfoage needs 
no proof. It mnains to be inquired now &r tbe 
Jajihetic stock represents tlic Im'^iiistic character^ 
istics of the Indo-European and Tuianian fiunilioL 
Adoptii^ tiw twofold diTirfon of tbt Ibmier, ■ap> 
pes ted by the name itself, into the eastern and 
western ; and subdividing the eastern into the Indian 
and Iranian, and the western into the Celtic, Hel- 
lenic, niyrian, ItAli.in, Teutonic, Slavonian, ami 
i.ithusuuiui clitaaes, we arc able to assign Madai 
{Media) and Togarronh (Armenut) to the Iranian 
jla.vi ; Javan ' fjni'Di) :iiul Klisliiili Acoltan) to the 
Hellenic ; Gomer c^jnjtcturally to the Celtic ; and 
Obdanim, also conjecturally, to the lUyrian. Ac- 
cording to the old interpretera, Ashkenaz represents 
the Teutonic class, while, accoi^ing to Koobel, tlie 
Italian would be represented by Tarshish, whom he 
idcntiHes with the Etruscans; the Slavonian by 
Magog ; and the Lithnanian possibly by Tiras. The 
same wi-iter also identifies Riphath with the Gauls, 
as distinct finom the Cymry or Gomer; while Kit- 
thn is reftrred by him not Improbably to the 
Carians, who at one period were jurdoniinant on 
the islands adjaoent to Asia Minor. The evidence 
fbr these identifications varies in strength, but in 
no instance approaches to demonstration. Whether 
the Tuj-aniaa fiumly is &irljr npmented in the 
Voaaictdbla may be doubted. TbOM who adTOoatt 



the Mongolian origin of the Scythians would oatm^ 
ally n^rd Magojf as the minsuiUtisa «f Hit- 

family, TuIkiI an<1 Meshech rem liii to h- ctm- 
sider«i: Knobel identifies these respectively vith 
the Iberiaaaand the Ligurim. 

Appendix. — Tower of BAnrx. — The hi»to.7 
oC the confu&iou of hingiiage> was pn»err*i at 
Babylon, as we learn by the testimonies of Haiwnd 
and Babylonian authorities. Tl)e T;ilriui<list« 
that the true site of the Tuvver oi" Hal*! w*ii. j,i 
Bonif, the Greek Borsippa, the .^trs Nimnid, ser^n 
miles and a half from Hillali, S.W., and oearij 
eleven miles from the northern ruins of Bobyloru 
The Babylonian name of this locality is B<trsip m 
Sarzipi, which we explam by Tower of Tomgm. 
lJor*.ipi>a fthe Toi)::i»e Tower) was fixrroeriy a ai^ 
nrh of Babylon. Thi.s building, erected by Seba- 
cbaducszar, is the nme that Herodotua denribis 
tiie Towor of Jnpiter Belns. The temple caswirtwi 
of a lai-^e snbsti uctnre, ii stade (GOO Ixjbyla; la;. 
(esX) in breadth, and 73 feet in hei^t, orcr %hxk 
wen buBt lerai other steges of 25 feet mk. 
Nebuchadnezzar pves notice of thi» Imil lir^ ia tb* 
Borsippa inscription, which contains the toUowui^ 
allastm to the Tower of the Tongoea:-^ We otr 
for the other, that is, this ediBce, th« hou5e of the 
Seven Lights of Ute ICarth, the most andent nmii- 
ment of Boi-sippa: a former kil^ built it (thty 
reckon 42 a^^es",, but he di'I not complete it> L .V 
Siiu:*} a reiiU/t^ time pci/pU had iilfar*'Ji>.-^d u. 
Kit/tout oi-der expressing their words. Since that 
time, tJic earthipiake and the thunder ^nl 
pei-!>£Ml its siMMineiJ clay ; llie brick* of the csHit^ 
had be«i split, and the earth of fhe interior bsi 
been seatteicii in heaps." 

Tonnes, Gift o£ — I. TAwtto, oi ^AMinra, tw 
word employed throughout the N. T. for tiie f.t 
now under consideration, is used — (1.) for the boi^ 
oi-gan of speech; (2.' for a foreign word, import 
and half-naturaliMxl in Creek; (3.) in Hdl«fust>c 
Greek, iat *' speech " or " huguge," (A). £ith> 
horn and BardHi, and to aoDw czteat Emm. 
startins,' fiom the Hr^t, sec in the so-called gift ai 
inarticulate utterance. (B). Bleek adopts ^k* mmi 
WMiiing. Ho ioftn fioin ttui thai to epaai is 
tongues was to use unusual, joetic lauguai^\ 'C . 
The neoeiTed traditional view, which M.iits firca 
tiie third meuingt and sees in the gift of toajrw 
a distinctly lintrtiistic ]:>owcr, is the more cx-mnt . 

The chief pa8si^;e» from which we hare to drav 
our cendnsioo as to the nature aa<i poipoee of the fit 
in question are — (1.) Mark xvi. 17 ; (2.) Acts ii. 
1-13, X. 4G, xix. 6; (3) 1 Cor. xit. xiv.— III. Thr 
promise of a new power coming from the Dirw 
Spirit, giving not only comfort nod insicht intotrolK 
but fiesh powei's of utterance of some itind, appean 
once and again in our Loitl's teaching. The disdple* 
are to t.nkfno tliou^^ht what they sKill >p*ak, for ll» 
Spirit of their Father shall spcsik in theia (Matt. IL 
19, 20; Mark xiii. 11;. The liiis of Galilean pf4- 
sants niY to speak freely and boldly before kii^ 
In Mark xri. 17 we hare a more definite tom 
employed : " They shall speak Mrith new Um^wf' 
Starting, as above, &om (C), it can hanlly be qw^ 
tioned that the obviotis meaninf of the proiaiM is 
that the ^^i^ciple« sliould .^^pe.ik m r.ew lanv::ag« 
which they had not learnt as otho- aaca kva 
them.^IV. The wonder of tiw day of I^nlnast fa, 
in ith bro:\d fe^aturcs, familial* enough to as. What 
riew are we to take of a phenomenon so marreUcNii 
and tifiiptiandF Wlwl timia ban neft actodly 
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tnkea? (1.) The prevnlent belief of the Church 
luvi beeu, that id the Pentecostal gift the disciples 
received • sapcrnAtanil knowkdfe of all fucb md* 
eunge* M tlify neeileil for tMr wvrk m ETtngditto. 

The knowledge was {>emiant.nt. Wiilely difluseU n» 
tilt* belitt' im hma, it muat be remembered that it 
goet beyond ^« data with which the N. T. supplies 
us. I'at h instance of the k^ift rcomied in the Acts 
connects it, not with the work of teaching but with 
that of pralM «od adenlioii ; not with the tUMtaal 
Oi'ler of in 1'-' lives, but with cxr<«j>tionfil epochs in 
tiieni. i'tie &^Kt%h of St. Peter whidi follows, like 
moat ether spMcfaea ad d re wri to a Jenualem aadi- 
ence, was spoken apparenflr in Aramnic. When 
St. Puul, who '* spake with tongue> motii tiiaii 
all/' was at Lystra, diera ia no nentiou made of ! 
his using the l;inpia:;f> of Lrcnonia. It is almost 
implied thiit lie did uut uudei.»t<uui it (Acts xiv. 
11). Not one word in the dlicusiion of spiritual 
gifts ill 1 Cor. aii.-.\iv. implic-. that the gift was 
ofthia natuie, or giv^n for this purpose. Nor, it 
majT be addod, within the limits assigned by the 
moridence of God to the working of the Apostolic 
Church, was such a gift necessary. Aitimaic, 
Greek, Latin, the three languages of tlui inscription 
on the croes, were madia of iataraoana throughout 
tlie empire. (2.) Some iDterpretera have seen their 
way to another boliitlon of the ililTiculty by ehaii'^- 
ing the character of the miracle. It lajr not in any 
new power hcatowed ontiio ipeahen, but fn the fm- 
p:e>sion prii.luiiAl on the hearei-s. Woitls which 
the Galilean disciples uttered in their owa toogue 
were heard by thoee who Iblcned as in their aatiTe 
sp?ech. Tii' ii? ar?, it is Ix'lieveii, weii^lity re.usons 
tigatnst both the eoiiier and later foi-ms of this 
bjpotheiis. (1 .) It ia at vaiiaiioe with the diathict 
statement of Acts ii. 4, " They began to speak with 
other tongues." (2.) It at once multiplies the 
mimcle, and degrades its character. Not the 120 
discipl- .-i, but tlie whole multitude of many thou- I 
«suuU, are in this case the subjects of it. (3.) It 
involves an ekneat of ftladiooil. The nincle, on i 
thi-s tIow, wn^ wro>i.'>!f to make mpn believe what 
was not actually the tact. (4.) It is altogether in- , 
applicable to the phenomena of 1 CSor. xir, (3.) I 
Clitics of a negative school have, as mi^ht bf» ex- ' 
pected, adopted the easier course of iejet;tjug Uie 
iian-ative cither altogether or in part.— V. What, | 
then, are the hcu actually brought befi»e ua? j 
What iofh^oees may be legitimately dmwn firom 
them? fl.) The utter.ancc of woids Ly the dis- 
ciples, ia other laoguagies thaa their own Galilean 
Aramaie, ii dittinctly aiaeited. (3.) The woids > 
sjm'ki m appear to have been lietenniiiL'd, not by the 
will of the speakers, but bv the Spirit which " gave . 
them ttttnuwe." (3.) The word med, &wefMy- \ 
yt(j$att has in the LXX. a 5p<?cial associatiuu with 
the oracular speech of true or false prophets, aud ! 
appeal* to imply some peculiar, perhaps miiilca],| 
solemn intonation (comp. I Chr. xxv. 1 ; Rz. xiii. 
9). (4.) The " tongues " were used as an instru- 
ment, not of toMhii^ hat of pndae. (5.) Those 
who spoke them seemed to others to be under the 
influence of some strong excitement, full of new 
whie.'* (tl.) Questiooa as to the mode of operation 
of a poTTpr above the common laws of Wiily or | 
meutal Ufe lead us to a region where our words 
should be ** wary and few." It must be lemcm- 
bered, then, that in all likelihood sudi words as 
they then uttered had been heaid by the disciples i 

hcAft. Tht diderenoe irn, that, heibn, the Gali- j 
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lean peasants had stood in that crowd, neither 
heeding, nor undei-standing, nor remembering what 
heard, still less able to reproduce it ; now they 
iSm power of speaking it clearly and freely. 
The Divine work would in this case take the form 
of a supernatural exaltatioa of the memoij, not of 
imparting a minuiidoai knowledge of woids nerer 
heaul bet ore. ;7.) The snit of tongues, the ecstatic- 
burst of praiac, is definitelr asaerted to be a fulfil* 
laent of the pradidion of Joel ii. S8. We are led, 
therefore, to look for that which ans^vers to the- 
Giti of Tongues in the other eloneot of prophecy 
which ia indnded in the O. T. use of the word ^ 
and this is foun ! in th(? ecstatic praise, the bm'St of 
soni; (1 Sjuo. X. 0-13, xix. 20-24; I Chr. xxr, 
(S.; The other ioetanoea in the Acts offer CMen> 
tially the same phenomena. By implication in xiv. 
15-19, by expreiis statement iu x. 47, xi. 15, 17, 
xix. 6, it belongs to special critical epochs.— VI. 
The Fii-st Ejtistle to the Ouiulhians snpph'e.s fuller 
diitiu Thu spiritual gifU aic ckisilieJ and com- 
pared, arranged, apparently, according to tbeii* 
worth, placed under ix^gulation. IIm facts which 
may be gathered are briefly these: — (1.) The phe- 
nomena of the gift of tongues were not confined i» 
one Church or section of a Chnitfa. (2.) The com- 
parison of gifts, in both the lists giren by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xii. 8-10, 28-30"i, places that of t<»nguei, 
and the interpretation of tongues, lowest in the 
sodc. (3.) Thenudnchaneleristicofthe ** tongue ' 
is that it is iniint<Higible. The iTi.ui " speaks mys- 
teries," prays, blesses, gives thanks, in the tongue 
(1 Cor. zir. 15, 16), bat no one undeistanda Mm. 
lie can hardly be said, indeed, to undei^Lmd him- 
self. (4.) The peculiar nature of the gill leads the 
Apostle into what appears, at first, n oontracBetiott. 
" Tonr'> > n;.' for a sitjn," not to belierers, but to 
tiioiti who do not believe ; yet the effect on unbe- 
lievers is not that of attracting bat repelling. Tbef 
involve of necessity a disturbatice of the c*|iulibrium 
between the uoderBtauding and t)ie teeiiugs. There> 
fore it is that, finr those who believe already, pro- 
phecy is the greater gifl. (.'». ; Theie remains the 
question whether tiitise also were •' tongues " in the 
sense of being languages. The question is not one 
for a dopnatio as^sertion, but it is believed that there 
is a prejx^inici-ain e of evidence leading us to look on 
the phenomena of Pentecost as representative. It 
must have been from them that the word timgug 
derived its new and special meaning. The com* 
]>anion of St. Paul, and St. Paul hiro.H'lf, were likely 
to use the same woi-d in the same sense. The 
'« divan kiode of tongues" (I Car. xvL 28), tho 
"iofigties of men" (I Cor. .xiii. 1\ point to difrei% 
enoes of some kind, and it is at le&^t en^ier to goo» 
cdTe of these as diflSnrenoa of lai>^uni;c than as 
Ixlonijing to utterances all equally wild and inar- 
ticulate. If we are to atU'tcb any delinite meaning 
to the <*taiigiies of angeb** fai 1 Oor. xiii. 1, it 
mnst be by connecting it with the words surpa?i^inr 
human utterance, which St. Paul hejiid a* iu I'ani- 
dise (2 Cor. joi. 4), and these ^ain with the grwt 
Hnllelinb bjnms of which we read in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rer. six. 1-6;. («). Here also, as iu Acts 
ii., we hare to tUak of some peculiar intonation 
as frequently characterising the exercise of the 
" tongues." The analogies which suggest them- 
selves to St. Paul's mUid are thcue of the pipe, the 
harp, the trum{»et (1 Cor. xiv. 7, 8). In the case 
of oue " singing in the sjarit " (1 Cor. xiv. 15), but 
Bot with tlie andentandiiig aleo, the itniii of co- 
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&t<itic melody tnu^t hav«- bi»en all t}i;(t th.e list^nej? 
could perceived. (7.) QMiiicetcd w Ui; tlie " tongues," 
thet* was the corr«sponding jtowei" of intei-pi-etttion. 
Its fiiuotion must linvc been twofold. The inter- 
preter had first to catch the foreign wordi, Aramaic 
or others, vhkh had mingled more or Jeee iarply 
with whiit wni uttered, hm then to find a memifng 
uii'l an onler in what se«'iii<'il at fust to W without 
cither. Uuder the action of ono with this insight 
the wild uttenmcsM of the '* toOfuee " might be- 
cfimo a ti-nisure-l'.ou.M' of ti nth.*.— VII. (1.) 
Traces of the gift axe found, as iuu be«u said, in 
the Epistles to the Romins, tiw QahitiaBS, th« 
tphesians. From lln^ rastor.nl Kjiistlos, fmin tlio*^ 
of SU Peter and St. John, they ai-e altogetiiiri- 
aheent, and this i* in itself nigntficant. (2.) It is 
probable, however, that the ilisappr-ininiv of the 
tongues" was gntdual. There must luive been a 
time when tongues" were still heard, though 
less frequently, niifi with less striking results. Fnr 
the most part, however, the part which tliey bid 
filled in (be woi'ship of the Church was supplied by 
the ** hynin* nn>\ spiritual soii,'> " of tin* suocwl- 
ing age. AAni' this, withiu ihe Chuicli we loise 
nearly all trace* of them. — VIII. (i.) A wider 
<(Ue«tion of deep interest presents itself. Can we 
find in the religious hi^tor)* of mankind any facts 
analogous to the manifestation of the ** tongues " ? 
The three cluu:»ctcristic {ihenomeaa are, as has been 
seen, (1) hn ecstatic state of paitinl or entire un- 
consciousness; (2) the utterance of words intones 
startling «id impressive, bat often conveying no 
distioet mnuiing ; (3) the nee of languages which 
the fipeaker at oUier times w is uimble to convers*' 
in. (ii.) The historr of tlie O. T. presents us with 
some {nstaoces in wnidi the crifi of prophecy has 
aceom]Kmiment< of tliis natuie (1 S;(tii. xi.v. 24\ 
(iii.) We cannot exclude the fiUse prophets md di- 
vmers of Israel from the range of our loqu iry. We 
have distinct i-ecords of stmnce, mystfiious into- 
nations. The ventiiloqaiitt wlzai-ds " peep and 
mutter" (Is. riii. 19). The "roice of one who 
has a familiar spirit," comes low out of tlv' c'rouiid 
ris. xxix. 4). (iv.) The quotation by St. I'aul (1 j 
Cor. xiv. 21) from Is. xxviii. T1. With tlie phc- ! 
rtnm(?nn of lln^ " tongues" present to his mini, he ' 
saw iu thtm tiie fiilBIment of the Prophet's words. 1 
A remarkable parallel to the tett thus interpreted 
is found in Hos. it. 7. (v.) The historj' of lio;ithen , 
oracle"! pi^escnts, it ncoJ h.-'-i-ily be said, eianiples of 
the oi-giastie state, in whu h the wisest of Greek 
ihtukers recognised the lower type of inspiration, 
(ri.) ITore distinct pai-allels are found !n the ac- 
counts of the wilder, more exciteil sects which 
have, from time to time, appeared in the htstoir 1 
of Chnstendom. (vii.) The history of the FVeoch j 
prophets at the toniTiifiu-oinent of th>- \ >^ih (■. ntiii y 
praents some facts of special interest. What is i 
spedalty notiomble is, that the gid of tongues was j 
claimed hj them. It is reinaikalilo that .i strnnu'"* 
iievivalist movement was spreadiug, nearly at the | 
eune time, through Silena, the diief fcotore of 
^vliioh wn>: that l"ivs ntil gills of tender age wtnc 
almost the only subjects of it, and that they too 
•poke and pni3rad with a wondefol power, (viii.) 
The >o-c;ille l Unknown Ton ijuis, which manifested 
themselves tirst in the wtst of Scotland, and afler- 
wards in the Caledonian Cbordt in R^nt Square, 
present a more striking ph(>n"nieuon, antl the d iLi 
for judging of its aature aie more otpious. Here, 
more than in most other cucsi there were the oon* 
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ditioits of lowg, eager cz[>ectatioo, fixeA bioodisf 
over one cxntral thought, the mind strained t» a 
pretcmatuial tension. Snddenly, now inm 
now ftom another, ehle6y fiom worn en, devout Vn 
illitL'i-atf% mysterious sounds were heanl. Tb^ ir.-: 
over whom they exercised so stiancen power, has 1^ 
on VMord his teatimony, that to nim tbernemsd Is 
•'inliody .1 niore thati etirthly muMC, If-.vlin;^ to ths 
belief that the '* tongues " of the Apostolic lad 
been as tlie archetypal melody of whidi dl Ae 
Omi-cli's ch.ints an<i hytnn-J wfre Viut fiir.t, poor 
edioes. To those who were without, on the otkr 
hand, they seemed htrt an onfttfelligihlo f^ibfceriiKlk 
yt'IIs nnd groans of mailmen. The .«{«E5vk»-r waaccoj- 
monly unable to intei-pret what he uttered, (ix.) Is 
certain excepUooal stat«B of nind and body the p w e w 
of memory aie known to rf>«_'<'ive a womlfrfr! v)i 
abnormal strength. In the delirium ot' feir«r, rii tin 
oeila^ of a trance, men speak in tJietr old age h»- 
tjtmgw whioh thev hnre nevfrhe.inl or ^jxiker, m-.-?^ 
their earliest youth. In all such c;i<«?* th'- okirvn.^ii 
power is the accompaniment of diseaiie.'IX. Thi^ 
phenomena hnv*? been brought together in <^rdert]tit 
we niay &oc liow f ir they resemble, bow fat toerdiSa 
from, those wliieii we have seen reason to beliin tm 
stituted the outw.ird signs of the Gift of Temps**. 
Whatever resemblances there may be, the poi&ts <>f 
difference are yet greater. The phenomena wlkidi 
have been i1cs< ribid are, with hudlj m saceftim, 
morbid; tlie preenrmrs or the con s e q neoeei if 
clearly recognisallo disi^vsc. The (lit't of Tcctew 
was bestowed on men io full rigour and adiintf, 
preceded by no frenzy, followed by DO odinasiMa. 
The iritt of the day of Pentecost w.os the >t,v': 
point of the long bistonr of the Churx^ of Qusst, 
the wi'tnees, in its reiy form, of a tmiTenal fodr 
f^athere«! out of .nil nati^)r.;-. It Ij^ ' Tin^Tl, howerw. 
to a critical epoch, not to tiie continuous life efts* 
Chuich. It implied n Astarbax* of the «q» 
librium of m.an's nonnnl ict.itp. Bat it wis ast 
the instrument for building up the Charcli. 

Topanij. A term applied in ooe pwiway ef 
the Septa-\gint fl M.niv. si. 28"^ to indic^e thr- 
districts to w^hich eWwbere (x. 30, xi. 34) tib; 
name rofi6t is given. In all these ftgmget lit 
Knglish Version employs the temi " c^^rcmnrr^ti." 
The throe "toparchies" in question were Ajdh^ 
rima, Ljdda, and I!am.ith. The toparc^ti«<'' 
seem to have U-on of the natmv of (y«i?ri»-, anl tiw 
passives iu which tlie word rovlpxvf 
liarmonize with the view of tliat functionary as xi<t 
oryo, whose duty would be to oollect the taxes uii 
administer justice in all cases -alferting the revec^, 
and who, for tlie iiuriose of enforcing payroret, 
would have tltc command of a SBmll militwy ftrec 

ToptM {lUh. pitdSh: Ex. xtriii. 17, zxziz. T«; 
V.z. .\xvui. iii ; Job .\xviii. 10; llev. \xt. 
The topaz of the ancient Greeks and Jiomau a 
generally allowed to he oar chry^lite, wMl« their 
chi ysolite is our topaz. The acojunl wliu h P'irr 
(iV. JI, xuvii. 8) gives of the iopaz<» erid«atir 
leads to tlio eenclasioa that thnt stoo* is oor ehn^ 
s<)lite ; " the topnzo?," he wys, '* is j^till held a 
high estimation for its >/reen tints." Chtfsdide, 
whidi is also known by the name of oliviBe sad 
peridot, is a silicate of mj^*«in anrl iroti; it > m 
soft as to lose its polish unless worn witii uaie. 

To'pheL A place mentiou«i IVut. i. I, which hss 
been proktbly iJentitied with J'jfVeh on a wwfr 
the same name runniug north of Bozra towards thfi 
N.W, into the Gbur and S.B, comer nfthe Deiri Sea. 
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To piiath, ti.iu\ onrc To ph«t. It Itiy somewhere 
o; s«Hith-«;i»l t»t" Jeiu-«ilL-m, for Jeremiah went 
out by the !5UJi-ff:ite, or «^iwt-ffat«, to go to it i Jer. 
.Tlx. 'J J. It wiki in "the Valley of the iSnn of 
Unmom " i vii. 31), which is " by the entry of the 
ea^^t (^<t<> " xix. i). Thus it was not idvatiaiJ with 
HtniMnn. It nitfmn also to hare be*a part of the 
kiiiij's prii-d»?ns, and watered hj Si\mm, perhaps n 
l)tll« to ttM touth of the prsNOt BirM 4)i-Hamra, 
The nunc Tophet ooeort ouif in tba OU Taitament 
(2 K. xjciii. Is. XXX. 33; Jer. vii. HI, ;1'J, 
xi«. ti. 11, 12. 13, 14 i. Tbt i«Mr (tow not rt«er 
to nor tht Ai«>iTTph i. Jctohw b tht fint who 
notices it; but we caa ?ee that by hi'* time the 
zume hud dtwppennxL Uiooom bf oki wntei^s 
wttttm and outero, b tlwny jSaetA §att of the 
city, aii<l ton"esponcU to what wo call the " Moutii 
o( the TjrroiNtean." Topbei hm bum variou-sly 
tnuwUtad. loMliidbl othm garden ; 

otliei\< rfo;»n ; othei-s place of bumifyj or b^tryhi-i ; 
oih«iii abotmnaiion. The most natural wemM that 
•wf^Brted hf the ooommact of the word hi two <x»n- 
i>votnjtive veiTse^i, in the one of which it is a tthrd, 
nod in the other T-phet (Is. x«. 32, 33), The 
Beln-ew wonis are t)«u ly idestwd; Mid Tophet 
•was proliaiily the kinii'si " music- grove *" or ganien, 
denoting originally nothinj evil or hat«-ful. Cer- 
tainly there is no proof that it took il-s name from 
the diimis l)e{iten to drow^n the cdes of the bui-nipg 
victims that pav-ed tftronijh the fiie to Molpch. 
A ft erwar d* it was difl)le<i by idoN. and prilhited by 
the McrificCf of Baal and the ht^es of Mole.'h . Then 
it lien»ni# thf pUw* of abooiimikm, tiv very gate 
lor Jill of hell. The pious )t^m^ detilwi »t, ttn<l 
thr»w down itn nltan and high places, pouring into 
it all the filth of the eltf. tib it heouM the **«b- 

horr- f Jerusalem, 

Tor mth ooosn onl/ hi the madr;^ of Jb<^. ix. 
31. Bf « frw eontflMBtiAnn it tee b«» oobjn- 

tiut^d that the -word WW oigiliallf tbt MOM iHth 
AHUM AH in v«r. 41. 

TortoiM (Hch. UHi\, The USb oeenn on]/ m 
l«T. si. 29, at tht Mmeof eoDM uiolam Mima). 
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Boduut with niueh rensoo refent the Heb, term to 
the Undred Arahie dPI<7i, *' n lar^ kind of lisaixl/' 
which, fi-om thf deat-ription of itH» girea by Diunir. 
fq)p«u« (u bt the rtammotittgrm &^cuf ox Mmiior 

Cbir.D. Bw 



loit, Tai, king of Hamath (1 Chr. xriii. 
0, 10). 

Tower. Watcb^towtra or fortified po«te la 
tVuntier or exposed eitttatioiu are mentioned in Scrip- 
tiii<e, as the tower of Edar, tic. (G«i. sxxv. 21 ; 
Mm. ir. 8; la. ni. 5, 8, 11, In.), the tower of 
Lehnnenf 3 Sun. vlil. «). ReoiaiM of audi ibrtlfie- 
ntions may still be seen, which probably have mk - 
ceeded to more nncieut ntnictum built in the lame 
placMB ibr like pui^xnea. Beaidea thaw militaiT 
structurei*, \y- ri .iJ in ScHpture of towers built in 
rioejards as an aimoet neoemuy appendage to 
them (la. t. 9; Matt zsi. S3; Marie sU. 1). Soeh 

t" v.^rs ^iill 'v, n»e in Pnlf-titii' m vineyards, 
especially near Hebron, and are uii«d as ktdgaa Ibr 
the keepers (X the vinejrarda. 

Town-olerk. The title ascribed in o ir Version 
to the magistmte at Ephesus who appea&ed tlie tnub 
in the tiieatre at the time of the tumult eidted by 
I* metriuji mirl his fellow -craftsmen ''Arts xix. 35). 
Tae ongitial service of this class ot Uien, was to 
itvord the laws and decrees of the Mt-tte, and to rmA 
them in public. "'>n the subjiijjation of Asia by 
the Romans," sayn hniunslark, " ypoimartis were 
appointed there in the character of governors of 
single cities and districts, who even placed their 
names on the coins of their cities, caused the year to 
b« named from them, and sometimes were allowed 
to assoae tbadignit/, or tX teaat the Dame, of *Ap- 

Trachoni'tilt. This place is mentioned ontr once 
m the Bible (Luke lii. I). Thtdionitk ii| in all 
pmhahlllt^ we Grsilt eqolvalrat tar the Anumie 
; / . Ironi Jotephus we gather th.it it lay Muth 
ot Dwmascui, and east of Gaulaxiitis, and that it 
herdend en Anraaitliaiid BataiuMt Prom Ptoleiny 

we learn that it boK?' i - f ni Batanaea, near the 
town of Saccaea. In ti>e Jerusalem Uemam it ia 
made to cstnd m ilur aeoth m Beatn. Fron the» 

d ta we have no difficulty in /Jxing the position of 
Tiachonitis. It included the whole of the modem 
provinee called d-LtfSk, with a seelieaorfbo plalii 
southward, anil also a part of the westeni iWIivitif^ 
of Jebel llatii&n. This may explain Strabo's two 
Ti-achons, The Lejab ia bounded on the east b^ 
the mountains of Batanaea (now Jebt-l Haur&n'i, 
o» whuee slopes aie the ruin^ of Soccaea und Ktnuth ; 
00 the south hj Anranitis (now HaurAo), in which 
are the extensive rniiis >>[' I'ln^?;-?! ; o;! the west by 
(iaulanitis (now Jauiuu;; and ou the uortlt by 
i' laea (now Jeddr) and iMmaaeM* 

Tntnco. (1.) In the only pas«ge (Num. xxir. 
4, 16) in which this word occurs in the English of 
thaO. T. there is, as the itahcs show, no correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew. In the N. T. we meet with the 
word three times (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17), the 
Vulgate givint; "exce^sus" iti the two foimer, 
''i^por mentis" in the latter. The mcaningof 
tht Greek and Lothi worda b ehrlooa enough. Tht 
(K<rracrif is the state in which a man has pas»ed 
out of the usual order of his life, beyond the usual 
ttaitaof cooaeibaMeas and ToliUoo. ** Eaeaaana,** 
n like manner, became, in ecclesiastii-al writri^, a 
synooyme for the condition of seeming death to the 
onter world, wMeh we apeak of as a trance. Tht 
h>toiT of the Kr :':vh word presents an interesting 
ptiiaikl. (2.) U»«d th« word is by Luke, '* the 
physician," aad. Id this special sense, by him only, 
r the N. T., it would be intereitting to inquire 
wtiat preci«<> meaning it had in the medicai termin* 
tiflgjoftlMtiiiii. FiroD tht tbM of Hippoomtaai 

SQ 
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wIm uks it t* deMritw tb* Iqh «f Mmemi* percep- 
tion, it hjid probaWr bomp fh-^ connoUition which 
it hm ba«J, with »hwies ot meitiiug for good or evil, 
fVer since. (3.) W« mhj compwre with the« stato 
ments th« more pr«d$« deiinitions of modem me- 
dical icienc«. There the ecstjktic state appears as 
«m Ami of cataleps J. Id catalepsy pure ami sim pic, 
there is "a sudden suspeimon <^ thought, of tenii- 
btlitjr, of voluntary motion." lo the ei>$tiitic form 
of catalepsj, on the other hand, " the pcitieot is lost 
to jiU otenial iinpreMioiia, but wxspt aiid absorbMl 
in niM oljeet «f ti» faiMfbMtioiu Thwt is, for 
the most port, a high degree of montal excifemeiit. 
The paUent utters the most eDthusiastic and fervid 
expTMsioos or the most earnest warnings. The char 
mrtor of the whole frame is that of intense r»ntem> 

Elative excitoneat. The «:au8«s of this state are to 
e tnoed ooimnoDij to atnng religiovi imprcasionfl. 
(4."; Wliat' ver erpilanatkm may U* civ. u of it. It is 
true of many, it not of most, of Utox who have 
left th* itanip of their own chai^ter on the n^li- 
gious history of mnnkind. that th'-yhavo Ih imi liahli^ 
to paj>& at ttnit^ into this aUtoiiual state. The 
tinion of intense fe«'liDg, strong volition, hiug^n- 
tinned thought (the conditions of all wiile and 
lasting iuHuence), aided in many ciiM&i by the with- 
itrawal from tlie lower life of the support which is 
nwdfd to maintain a healthy e<]iii!ibrium, appears 
to have bcfn mow tiian tlie " fuj then vessel " will 
bear. The words whiih speak of "an ecstasy of 
•doivtion " are often literally trae. (5.) We are 
BOW ahl« to take a true estimato of the trances of 
Biblical histoiy. As in other things, so also here, 
the pheoovwDa are common to higher and lower, 
to tnit tod iSitse systems. We mar not point to 

trances and ecstasies as jntKifti of a true lieVflatioii, 

but atUI lest may we think of them at at all incon- 
iistent with it, Thna, though w« have not the 

word, we have the fhiiii; in the " (U-op sliv])," 
the horror of great darkness," that fell on A bra- 
bum (Gen. ST. 12). Babam, ts if erereoDW hjr 
the constraintns: power of a Spirit mightier than his 
own, "sees the vision of God, f ailing, but with 
opened eyee " (Nom. I»t. 4). Saul, in like manner, 
when the wild chant of the prophets stirre^I th" otd 
depths of feeling, himself also " prophirNieti " and 
*• fell down " (most, if not all, of iU« kingly cloth- 
ing l^teitig thrown off in the ecstasy of the moment) 
"all that day iuid all thatnight" "(1 Sam. xix. 24). 
Something there was in Jeraninh that made men 
say of him th at lie wa« as one that " is mad and 
maketh hi^l;^^■lf a prophet" (Jer. xxix. In 
Exekiel the phenomena appear in more wonderful 
and awful forms (Ez. iii. 15). (6.) As other 
dements and forms of the pi-ophetic work were re- 
vived in tiu- Apostles and Prophets" of the N.T., 
to alflo was thig. Though ditferent in Ibrm* it 
belooge to the Hune class ^ phenomenji as the Girr 
OF Tii.Niit'KS, and i-t connerted with " visions and 
revelations of the Lord." In some cases, indeed, 
it is the chosen dumnel for nieh retretetionc (Acts 
* X., ii., xxii. 17-21",. Wisrly for the most jurt did 
the Apostle draw a veil over these more myste- 
rious nperioDoes (2 Cor. sii. 1*4). 
Trespaaa-offering. [^-n- i KRixr,.] 
Itud. Intormation on the »ubject of trials under 
(be Jewidi law will be Ibund in the artideii on 
.If'IxiKS and SANlinnitTM, and a\<n in .h:sv?i 
Cubist, a ftw ivinark», however, may here U; 
Added on judicial proceedinga nentaoned in Scrip 
ittx*. aspneiaUy audi aa wen conducted before 



foreigners. (1 .) The trial of oar Lord before Pils^ 
wa-*, in a legal sense, a ti ial f(>r the ofTenc-f" ■■: 
majtstutis ; uue w inch would be puiuahaldf vith 
death (Luke zxiii. 2, 38 ; John xiz. 12, 15). 
The trials of the Apostles, of St. Stephen, and vf 
St. Paul before the high-priest, were cooduct<d 
according to Jewish rule* (Acts iv., t. 27, vi. 12, 
xsii. 30, xxiii. 1 ). (3.) The trial, if it may be se 
called, of St. Paul and .Silas at l^Iippi, was heU 
before the duumviri, or, as they aie called rrp^ 
riryolf practon, on the diaija of innoratka in 
religion-^a crime punidiablo with bauUMMat er 
death (Acts xvi. 19, 22). U.) The intemipted 
trial of St. Paul befoi« the pro-oooaal Gaiiho* 
waa an attempt nude bf the Jew* to caiablidi 
a charge of the same kind r.Acts xv\n, 12-17;. 
(6.) Tlie trials of St. Paul at Coesarca (Acts uav^ 
XXV., xxTi.) were condneted aeeoidin^ t» ftwH 
rule.s of jiuliisitnre. (a.) In the f.xst of th»*, 
before Felix, we observe the employ meut, hj tm 
plaintiflb, of a Koman advocate to plead la latin. 
'''».) The postponement of the trial after St. P*i,r« 
reply, (c.) The tr.x> cu-itody in which the aoozaed 
was kept, pending the decision of the ju<%c (Aets 
XXiv. 23-2»' :. Tiie -^Nond foiTii.al trial f Acts nr. 
7, 8} pi-esents two new f«;alurt«: (a.) theappeaL*^ 
pflhtio or provocatio, to Caesar, by St. Pool as a 
Koman citizen. The elTeot of the aj^ieal 
remove the caa« at onte to the juristlictiou ot tM 
em pet or. (ftw) The conference of the pf o cuial a i 
with the council " (Acts xxv. 12^, the asftnan, 
who sat on the beocfa with the praetor as ooosiliaiu. 
But the expression mav denote the deputies frca 
the {Sanhedrim. (6.) We har«^ hvUjr, the matam 
(Acta xix. 38) of a judidal aseemblj whidi hdd its 
Ms-ion at Kphesus. 

Mhnte (Matt. ivii. 24. 25). (1.) The eb«f 
KUiod fi»ti oonnected with the payment of tribnie 
have l-een already ijiven uiidci Taxj.s, A trtr 
remain to be added in connexion 4rith the wani 
which in the above passage is tfana rendwd. taat* 
rnratcly enough, in the A. V. The jkiyniriit f 
the half-shekel ( = half stoicrs two drachmae; 
though resting on an ancient proBedent (Ex. xxx. 
l")), yet, in its t^- : • r as a fixed arnual ratA. tf 
late origin. It Wiu> priclnimed aixordiog to Ka^ 
binic rule*, on the first of Adar, befaa to be cil> 
l»eted on the 15th, and was due, at latest, on the 
tii>t of Nisau. it wasafplied to deiiay the gvcod 
e.^tx'i.srs of the Tempk. After the diestructkB d 
the Temple it wns sequestjatid ly V«-sjiLi.<i.i.'T -^nj 
his siicceasoiji, auJ tJunsferrRl to the Tmapie t«l u* 
Capitoline Jupiter. (2.) The explanation thti.H pxa 
of the " tribute " of Matt. xvii. 24, is bevi«d aii 
doubt, the true one. To suppose with Chrysost^ire. 
Augustine, Maldonatus, and othei-^. that it was the 
sxrae as the tribute paid to the Rocoaa e nip ersc 
(Matt. xxii. 17), is at Turiance with the disthtet 
fttatementii of Josephus and the Mishua, and tike? 
away the whole dgnificaooe of our Lord'a woris. 
It may l« qtieetioned, however, whether the fall 
>i>;iiil)e.»no^ of those woid.-i is adt^_jii.it''lv I'.oojiit 
out m the popuLv interpretaUoo of them. A* 
plained by meat cnmnentnloi*, they are simply sa 
assertion i'V our Lord of His divlr.f Si>ikIi jv. au 
implied ivbuke of Peter for fot^getting the tmth 
which he had so recently coofiMed. (S.) A fidkr 
kiiow hilce of the fai ts of the ca>«* Tr.ir he!p us to 
ebcitpe out of the trite ruuUae of commentaton> 
and to rise to the higher and broader tnitil iinpliei 
in our Lonfa teaching. The Tcnifj»ralc^ m above 
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llmtad, wu of companUTdy Iat« ori^. The 
4|iMtUMi wtMtbtr tlw €oat of the morning mmI ercn- 

injj iacr'fiif mr.'ht to b<« Hefi-«v»*! h\~ %urh n 
oompulftoi y jHtvrnfijt, or to the free-will ori<M- 
li^ of th« people, had been a contested point 
between tho Pharis**^ nn ) Snddiicp^s, and \hr- t'{ rmnr 
had carried the day ai u-r a long Rtniggle and iiebnt*>, 
lasting from the Itt to th<> SAittfof Nisan. We 
have to remember this when we come to the nar- 
rative of St. Matthew. In a hundred difilreul 
waya, the teaching of our Lonl h^wi been in direct 
antaj^onism to that of the Pharisees. The Sanhedrim, 
hr making the Temple^ffering a fixed annual tax, 
collecting it as men collected tribute to Caesar, 
wtre lowflriog, not raising the religious oondiCion 
•nil clMrMfcr of the people. Thef were placing 
every Israelite on tlie footinj; of a *' -strani;t'r," not 
ou tW of « " aoo." Is proportioa to the degree in 
wMeb Htij moa oaoldl elatn tho title of • Son of 
Cod, in that propoi"tion wa« he "free" f.om thii 
forced exact km. (4.) The interpreiaUoo which has 
WMT been given 1«M» w to wa. In th«M words, • 
pre^-ept as wide and fiir-renrhing as the yet more me- 
morable one, '* Render nnto Caesar the things that be 
CSaivar'at Mid into God tho things that be Qod'a." 
Trihato>iiion«y. [Taxk<;; TRiurrr.] 
Trip'oUl. The Gi eeic name of a city of great 
eonmcrdal importance, wiM< h aerred at one time 
a point of f<'<leral union for Anidiis, Sidnn, and 
Trre. Wiiat its Phoeoiciaa name was is unknown ; 
but it seems not imponnble that it was Kadytis. 
and that this was renlly the place captured bv Neco 
of which Herodotas sp^s. it was at Tripolis 
that, in the year 951 B.C., the plan wa$ concocted 
for the simultaneous revolt of the Phoenician cities 
and the Persian dependencies in Cyprus against the 
Persian king Ocfans. The destruction of Tyre br 
AkiUKler» liko that of aidoa Inr Oieha% wonld 
naturally tend rather to luueasa than diminish the 
in)[>ortM>ce of Tripolis as n fomtnerciid Wlien 
I>eronnus Soter, the son of Ni*ieucua, succeeded in 
wresting Syrta from the young MMi of Aotloehiia 
(h.c. 1 •'•!), he landed there and made the place tlic 
baso of his opcratioiM. It is this circumatazice to 
which anofloa is made in tho only pateage In whkh 
TripHjIiji is nientione<i in the BiV.le (2 Maoc. liv. 1 
The prosperity of the city, so far as appears, oon- 
tioQoddowntotbottiddloortho ethcentQVjrortho 
Christian era. The possesion of a (xchkI haH)Our in 
so important a point for land>tratiic, doubtless com- 
bined with the richness of the neighbouring moun- 
tflius in determining; the ori'^inai chiiioe of tho site, 
which seems to have beeu a factory hi tiie pur- 
poooa of trade established by the thi^ great I'hoe- 
nicinn cities. Enih oC these held a portion of Tri- 
poiif .^iinoiinded hj a fuitified wall, like the Western 
aatioriN at the Chinew ports. The ancient Tiipolis 
waa finally destroyed by the Sultan El Maasoar in 
tho year 1289 a.d.; and the modem Taral>lfMs in 
eitoated a couple of milea distant to the east, and is 
DO kmgor a pert. £1 Myna, which k porba^ on 
the aite of tho mdent Tripolis, is a anall hshing 
villne*-. 

Sro'aa. Tho city fiom which St. Paul first 
laihdt in ooaMqncnoe of a dlTtne intimation, to 

cariy the (losjxl from Asia to Europe 'Acts jtvi. 
8, 11). It is roeotiooed on other oocasions (Acts 
xa. 5, 6 ; 9 Cor. ii. 12, 18 ; 9 Tim. 13) wd 
deserves the careful attention uf the student of the 
Kew Ttctamcnt. The full name of the dty was 
AhEmiim Tkota (Liv. sot. 42), and 
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it was called simply AlexaudreiA, as by Pliny and 
Strabo, MNnothma limply Troas. Tho iormr part 

I f thr nnmr iidirnt-5 the period at which it was 
totinded. it wuji tiist built by Antigonus, under 
the naroo of Antigonchi Trons, and p<o]M with 
thr- inhabitants of some ne5.,'hbouring cities. After- 
waids it wa^ embelluhed by Lysimachus, and nnmed 
Ale-Tandreia Tnoas. Its sttuation was on the coast 
of MvaiA, oj>j>osite the S.K. eTtrrniif y of the island 
o( Teiiedi^ Under tlw Uoro m& it was one of the 
moot important towns of the pi-orince of ASIA. In 
the tinse of St. Paul, Alexaodreia Troas wan a ro- 
lonia with the Jus Italicum. The modem name is 
Eski'Stamboul. The ruins at /■Mi-Stambamt aro 
oooaiderabli^ The wall% which may irpnMnt tho 
extent of tho city fn the Apostle's time, endoae a 
rectan^^ular Rpace, extending aUive a mile from en«t 
to west, and nearij a mik from north to aooth. 
Thai vbieh p oaa wu moat intarHt' ftr no ia th* 
harbour, which i.n Ktill distinctly traceaUc in a liaritt 
about 4o0 feet long and 200 broad. 

TnigfVVam [aoo Samoo]. Somoa if exactly 
cj-ip-TMN' the rix-ky eitrr'infv i,t the ridp' of Mv. ile, 
which u calleii TpuyvkKtop in Uie N. T. (Acts xx. 
15) and by Ptolemy (▼. 2). It Is intorcottnf ta 
oWrve that a little t<^t?i>^ east of the extreme point 
thetv IS an auchonice. Which is Ktill cai]e<i St. Fauft 
Port. 

Troop, Band. 'Yhe*^ word< are employed to re- 
present tlie Hebrew wojd giiliid. wlijch has inv»« 
rtablr the force of an irrq^alar force, galhONCl will* 
th>^ r^hi.ft o*" Ttinrandinc and ])Iunder, 

Iroph, imua. One of the i.«tniaujiai« of St. Pan], 
From Aeta n. 4 we learn that Tyciiicus, liko 
Trophimus, was a natire of Asia, and that the two 
were among those companions who travelled with 
the Apostle in tlie courw of the third miasionarT 
jooraey, and during part of the mttto which ho 
took hi retnming fVom Maoodonhi towards Syria. 
Both he and Tychicus acivmjianici St. Paul fioni 
Macedonia as far as Asia, but Tychicus seems 
to haro remained there. wMb Trophimn pro* 
oee^]<^^ with the Apostle fo .lerus.ilcni. There lie 
was the innocent cause of the tumult iu which 
St. Pkml waa apprdionded (Aeta xzi. 27o29). Vnm 
this passage we leain two mw fa^ts, viz. that 
Trophimus was a Gentile, and that he was a uatiTO 
ofBranus. A ooariderabio interral nowdapMt, 
j during which we have no trace of either Tychicna 
j or Trophimus; but in Uie iswt letter written by St, 
j Paul, shortly before his maityrdom, from Homo, 
he nientiont them Ix^th (2 Tim. ir. 12, 20). From 
the iii.-t of the pluiu** we gather simply that the 
AjKi^tle had no long time l>efore been in tlie Levant, 
that Trophimus ha.l been with him, and that he 
had been left to inlitm hralth at Miletui^ Trophimus 
wiis proliably one of tlje two brethren who, with 
! TiTC'S, conveyed the Itod l^stia to the Corinthiana 
(-' Car. viii. lt)-24). 
Itvmpot [CORKKT.] 

TnunpttS, 7«tllof Num. xxix. 1 ; I.er. xzHi. 
24), the feast of the new moon, which fell on the 

first of Tizri. It diilered from the ordinary fe»lival8 
of the new moon in scToral important particulan. 
It waa OBO of tho oBren days of Holy ConTocaliou. 
Instead of the mere Mowuit; of the trumpets of the 
Temple at the time of the ntfeiing of tho sacrificea, 
ii WW ** a day of hlowinf of trumpets." In addi- 
tion to the daily s»orif;c-s and tlie eleven victims 
offo'ed on the first of every month, tliere wero 
offinad a youiy bollock, a lam, and aercn Iambi of 

3 Q2 
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tht firat year, with tht MeDfltomtd mtat eSeringa, 

and a kid for a sin otTfriiig (Xiiin. xxix. 1-6 i. The 
regular laoatiilj offering was thus reoeated, witit 
theentptiooof theyouDgbuHodc. IthMheweoii- 
j'H-tureil fhi»t Ts. lx\xi., one of the songs of Asaph, 
was oompoted ezprewlv (or the Feaat of Trumpets. 
The Fnhn ii med fai tht aenriee Ibr the day by the 
In i ! ' n Jt'ws. Various meanings hnv^ hfcn a-s>igii«l 
to the Feast of Trumpets. Maimouiiks considered 
that iti imrpaat fras to awaktB the peof^ fwm 
their spiiitual slumber to prepare for the solemn 
bumiliatioa of the Dny ot Atonement, which tV>l- 
lowcd it within tea dap (comp. Joel ii. 15). Some 
have suppnis*»d that it was intenflod to fntroiduce the 
seventh or Stibbatical month of the year. Fhilo 
•nd some early ChristiHn writers regarded it as a 
mpmoriiil of the (^ivini; of th<» T^w on Sinai. But 
theie seftw* to be uo sufficient reason U> call in 
question the common opinion of Jews and Chris* 
tians, that it WM the festival of the New Year's 
Dny of the dvll Ttar, the ^ni of Tiixi^ the mouth 
which commtund IIm SiMatiGd jMur nd tlM* j«ftr 
of Jubiiet. 

Ityplui'iUI ond Trypho'tt. TWo Christian wo- 
men at Ivimie, enumiTiited in the conclusion of St. 
Paul's Uttor (Kmu. zvi, 12). Thej may hare 
been sitttra, hot it is mort^ilcdf tnat thty were 

fellow-Jeat-xitK^sps. We linow nothing more of these 
two aiater^workets of the Apostolic time. It is an 
iutcreitiiw foot thai tht eedunharte of *'0mmi^8 

household" in the Virina Codini, ru ir Porta S. 
SebttitianOt oontain the name Trrpheua. 
nyphn. A naurper of titt Sfrian tliroDe. 

His }iro{ier name was Diodotus, and the surr-n," 
Tijphon wa-s given to him, or, aa»rding to A|>pian, 
a^ipttd by him, afler his accession to power. He 
was a nativ e if <' n-iaiia. In the time of Alt-xandor 
Balaa he wa.s attai to the court ; but towards the 
dote of his reign he seems to have joined in the con- 
spiracy which was set on foot to transfer the crown 
of Syria to Ptol, Philometor (I Maoc. xi. lH). 
Afier the death of Alexander Balas he look ad- 
Taatage of tht unpopularity of Demetrius II. to put 
fbrwatd the claims of Anttochus VI., the young son 
of Aleiander ( I Mace. xi. 39 ; B.C. 145), Afler a 
time be obtained tht support of Jonathan, and the | 
young king was erowned (B.C. 144). Tryphon, I 
however, soon revfialed his real designs on the king- 
dom, and, ftaring the opposition oif Jonathan, be 
gained piMWiflB of hit panon l<f traachery (1 Maoc. 
xii. 39-50\ nnd after a short time put him to 
death ( I Mace xiii. 23). As the way seemed now 
dtar, ht murdered Antiodiat moA tdstd tht tii^ 
preme power (1 Macr. liii. 31, 321. Demetrius 
was preparing an expedition against him (B.C. 141), 
when he was taken prisoner (1 Maoo. iIt. 1-3% 
and Tryphon retained the throne till Anttochus VII., 
the brother of Demetrius, drove him to Dora, from ( 
which he escaped to Orthosia (1 Maoc. xv. 10-14, I 
37-39; D.r. VW). Not ion;,' afteiwanls being! 
Imrd piesMjd Antiochua, he committed suidde, 
or, according to otlier accounts, was put to death I 
by Antiochus. Jasephus aJ.ls tliat he w.s InD.vl 
at Apamea, the place which he made his head- ; 
quarters. 

X^Tpho'n. [Tbtphexa and TRrpnosA.] | 
Tn'baL In tht ancient ethnological tables of 
n('ii-'>is ail- 1 1 Clir., Tubal is reckon«^ with Javan ' 
and Meshech amoos tht ton* of Japhoth (Oen. x. 
2;lCbr. i. 5). The tlmo nie i«ain aaMtdtted in 
tht enioucration of the aoorDai of the wealth of Tjit 



rEz. xxrit. 13). TdImI and Javn (Is. Irwi. \f\ 

Me»hech and TuUil (K/. xxiii. 26, ixiviiL 2, 'S, 
xxxix. 1^, are nations of the north (Ez. xzxriii« 15, 
zxzhc 9). Joecphos Identifite the d f t wlMi li «f 

Tubal with the Iberians, that is — not, us J.-r> 
would uodaatand it, Sptnianis, bal — the inhabit- 
ante of n tract of oomtr^* bttwiten tht CbapieB 

Enxine Seas which nearly correspond*^ to thr: mo- 
dern Georgia. This ajtproximates to the view of 
Bodiart, who makes the Moschi and Tihareni re- 
present Meshei'h and Tukil. The Moschi and TiUi- 
reni, moreover, are const.-intly 2u>i»ociated, under the 
n»m« of MxLskLti and Tuplai, in tht Ai^riHi in* 
scriptions. In the time of Saigon, arroniiTir to 
the inscriptions, Ambriis the son ot Khuliya, w*» 
hereditary chief of Tubal (.the southern ilopeitf 
Taurus). In former times the Tibareni were pn.- 
bobly more important, and the Ho^rhi and Tibareni, 
Meshech and Tubal, may have been naows by which 
powerful hordes of Scythians were known to the 
Hebrews. But in hb>toi7 we only hear of thera as 
pushed to the furthest limits of their ancient seCtle- 
mcntit and oocnpgring mtrelj a ctrtp of ooaH akog 
tht Bmdne. tlit tmet Bouti of m terri to fy lif 
the Tibareni are extremely difUciilt to JetenaiD?. 
Protestor Bawlinfl(»i coigectures thai the Tiharai 
occupied tilt eoart lietwttD C^pt Faamm {$m^ 

nium) and the Riv.'r Melnn;!; -is (.^fcU-t /rr/«i?\ 
but if we follow XenophoOf we mu«t place Boon u 
their wetten bomidarr, one dbiy*e mtrai Ibom €»• 
trora, and their eastern limit must be ^j^-r-^,' socw 
10 oiiles ea»t of the Melet Irmak, perhapa> oot tar 
from the modem Af^t which is bomv frm 
that river. In the time of Xenophon the TiIia>=^ 
were an independent tribe. Long before tbid they 
were subject to a number of petty chiefii, which 
was a pnncijial element of their weaku»-s*, nnd r-r,- 
demi their subjogation by A&>_vria moie tasy. T» 
Arabic Version of Gen. x. 2 c'^^ri ChonLvui anl 
China for Meshech and TuVial ; in Etisebiiw (aM 
Bochart) they aie Illyria and Thes-sily. 

Talwl-CA'in. The son of Lamech the Cainitt 
by his wife Zillah (Gen. iv. 22). He is called 
furbisher of every cutting instrument of copper ani 
iron." The Jewish l^end of later times associate 
him with his fiither's song. ** Ijwitrti was hiind.'* 
says the story as told by Itaahi, ^and T^M-i'ato 

was leadine; him ; and he saw Cain, aii'i )■'■■ wy ^-x.'A 

to him like a wild heast, so he told im iokther t*> 
dmw hit bow, tad ht etew him. And wtImb he 

knew that it was Cain his .ani.-stor he .••mot,- 
hands together and struck his son between them, So 
htdewhliB,aBdhia wives witlidraw froRi lum, wA 

he conciliates them." In this «tory T'.ibixl-C.un -s 
tht "yooog man "of the song. The derivation ot the 
uniMiieKlreBMlyohitim. HasetideatificoTalMt' 

Cain with Vulcan. (Ifseniaa pirtp.o-^l to cr-nsi^iT 
it a hybrid word, compounded of the Pa^ tipd^ 
iron slag, or scoria* and the Arab, ifc.wt, a aniA; 
but thi - etymology is more than doubtful. 

Tubie ni The " Jews caiied Tubieai " f 2 Mac-, 
xii. 17) were doubtless the eaaae who are elsewhere 
nientior.frl as lirin^ in tlie towns ot'TorT.'-r whidi 
again is probably tlie lame with the Tou <>i tne 0^4 
Testament. 

Turpentine-tree occurs only once ' h>« lus. xur* 
ICo. The T(pr/3tv9or or rtpfupBos of the Greeb 
is tlie Pistacia terebinthtta^ terehlDtb'tKC, rommoa 
in Palestine and the lutft, toppoecd hf sovne wiileni 
to represent the Mdh of the Hebrew BiUik Tie 
tenidiitlv thottgii not genenlly to cepudrwwt « 
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tne in Palestine u tome of tli« oaks, oociuionnlly 
grovi to a large size. It belonps to the Nat. Ch Jer 
Amcardiaceae, the plants of which oitler geuerailj 
contain resinous decrftions. 

Twtl«, TorUe^OTt (Heb. tSr). The name k 
phonetic eridently derived from the plaiotiTe cooing 
of the bird. The turtle-dove occui-s fii-st in Scrip- 
tare in Geo. zr. 9. Duriog the cvly period of 
JevUi hislofT, thm Is no cTidcnoe m mj other 
bird except the pif]^n haviiic be^n dompsticafed, 
and up to tlM time of Solomon, who may, with the 
peaeodt, have mtredacwl other gallinammi bMi 
fi oin India, it was probably the only poultiy known 
to the Israelites, it is not improbable that the 
palm-dofie (TWfiip aegyptiacM^ Temm.) mtf ia 
•omc measure bare supplied the saaifices in the 
wrildemess, fur it is found in amazing nuinbci^ 
wherever the palm-ti-ee occurs, whether wild or 
ri:ltiv:ir«?d. From its habit of pairinp for life, and 
Its fidf iity for ita mate, it was a symbol of purity 
and an appropi i.it*? ofTeriug. The regular migra- 
tion of thf turtle-dovp and its return in spring are 
alluded to in Jcr. viii. 7, and Cnnt. ii. 11, 12. It 
is from its plaintire note doubtlcM that David in 
Ixzir. 19, pouring foith his lament to God, 
compares himself to a turtle-dove. In Palestine, 
besides the rock-dove {Culuinba Ikia, L, ), very 
comrooa on all the rocky parts of the coast and in 
the inland ravines, the rtng«)ove {Coivtmba palwn^ 
fctt, L.) frequents all the wooded districts of the 
eotiotry. The stod^-dove (Co/umia osnoi^ Im) is 
as generil1r« hat more sparinkcly dtstrHiiited. An- 
otht>r .s[«viis. ri!lied either to this or to Cohunba 
licit, has been observed in the valley of the Jordan, 
|.e rhaps CW. lewxmota, Vij;. The turtle-dove ( TUr- 
tnr auritui. L.) is mn^t abiin<imt, and in the valley 
of the Jordan, an allied species, the palm-dove, or 
Kgyptiaa turtle (TWInr aeffypiiaeiu. Team,), is 
hj M 




lyiUmu. A oompanioa of SU Paul on some of 
his joamys, aDd ow «f hfs ftllow.labourvrs in the 

woik of the Gospel. He is mentioned in five se- 
jfunte books of the l^ew Tcstameot, ml in four 
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cases explicitly, hi the fiAh very probably, he it 
connected with the district of Asia. (1) In Acts 
n. 4 he is expressly calhxl (with Tivphimus) 
'Aatturist hut while Trophinms went with St Paul 
to Jeraaalem (Acts xxi. 29), I'yehicus wss left 
behind in Asia, probably at Miletus (Arts xz. 1.5, 
38). (2 How Tychicus was employed ia the in- 
terral before St. Paul's first imprisonment we om- 
not tell : hot in that hnpiriaonment be was with 
the Apostle again, a-* we see from Col. i*-, 7, 8. 
Together with Onesimus, be wss doubtless the 
bearer both of this kttar asd the following as well 
tn Philemon. (3) The langiiaije conoenung Ty- 
chicus in Lnh. vi. 21, 22, is very similar, Uiougb 
not oaetly in thaitaM words. (4) The oett reftr- 
ctKt". are in the PastonU Eprstle?, the first in chro- 
nological order being Tit. iii. 12. Here St. Paul 
(writing posrfhly from Ephesus) says that it is pro- 
Unble be may send Tychicus to Ci-ete, about the 
time when he him.<«U goes t« Nicopolis. (5) In 
2 Tiro. iv. 12 (wifttn at Rome during the second 
imprisonment) he says, I am herewith sendh.g 
Tychicus to tphesus." Bp. KUicott suggests tliat 
tliis mianon may have been connected witlr the 
carrving of the jint Epistle. There is much pro- 
bability in the conjecture that Tychicus was one of 
the two ** brethren (Trophimus being the other^ 
who were associated with Titus (2 Cor. viii. 16-24^ 
in eaodocting the business of the collection for thr 
poor C!hristians in Judaea. 

TjnA'xOM. The name of a man in whose school 
or place of audleaoe nral taught the Go«pel for two 
years, during hi* sojourn at K(i(i>-sub soo Acts 
xix. 9). Tbe presoraption is that Tyinnnus him&elf 
was a Greek, and a puhBo teadwr of philoiM phy or 
rhetoric. Meyer is disposed ta ITtlTHtT that Tj* 
laanus was a Jewish rabbi. 

lyre. A relebmlsd commerdal dty «f antiquity, 
sitiiati d in Phoenicia, on the eastern coast of th« 
Mediterranean .S-a, in latitude 33^ 17' N. lU Ue- 
braw name *«Tz5r" signiHes a rock; which well 
ap-ees with the site of Sur, the modem town, on 
a lYK-ky peninsula, formerly an island. Paulk- 
TTRDfl^ or Old Tyre. There is no doubt that, pi^e* 
vious to the siege of th** city by Alexainler the 
Great, Tyre wa^ situat*^! on an island ; but, accord- 
ing (o the tradition of the iahabitanti, if wa maf 
believe Justin (zi. 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a city on the island ; and 
the tradition receives some colour from the name of 
Palaetyrus, or Old Tyia, which was borne in Giwk 
times by a cHy on the continent, 90 st^idia to the 
.south. But a difliL-iilty ari»<es in supposing that 
Palaetyrus was built beibre Tyre, as the word Tyrt 
evidently neaBS **a rock," and few persons who 
have visit.^^ the site of Palaetyrus can seriously 
siippoie that any rock on the sortaoe thert can have 
girm rise to the nune. Tb escape this difficulty, 
Hengstenberg mokes the 5iiL:g(^tion that Pabetynis 
meant Tyre that formerly existed} and that' the 
name was introduced after the destractioo of tha 
greater pnii of it by N'ebtirhailnezzar, to distingni»h 
it from that part of Tyi« which continued to be in 
existence. Hovwa tn fg m U that the original bha- 
bitants of thf city on tlie mainland pow!»ed the 
island as part ot' their teiiitory, and named their 
city from the chai-acteristio ftatwes of the island, 
though the island itself was not then inhabitwi. 
This explanation is possible ; but olh«r (explanations 
are equally possible. It is important, however, to 
bear hi mind that thtsqucstioo r^srding Filaetynift 
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is merely iirdineol.->«;ic;il, and that notbinj; in BiVli 
historj is affected by iU Nebuchadnezzar nece^r- 
wrfly Iwlvfail the poram of the city od the main- 
land, as he hnd no rensf-ls with wliich to nttack the 
island ; but it is reasionably ceilain that, in the time 
of laafaih and Ezekiel, the heart or core of the city 
was on the island. Whether built befoie or later 
than Palaetynis, the renowned city of Tyre, though 
It ItiiJdaims to a very high antiquity (U. xxiii. 7;, is 
not mentioiie<l either in the tlial Of in the Odyssey. 
The tritie ot Caiiaanites whici) inhabited the small 
tract of country which nuiy be called Phoenicia 
Proper was known by the generic name of Sidonians 
(Judg. xriii. 7; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Josh. xiii. 6; 
Kz. xxxii. '30); nod this name undoubtedly incluiieti 
Tjnww, the iolmbitaitti bdng of the same race, 
and the two dtic* behi^ lew 20 English miles 
<ii>tant t'u>m earh other. In the Bible, Tyre i> 
named for the first time in the Book of Joshua (xix. 
89), where it ia adTcrted to m o ibvttfred dty (in 
ih.' A. V. "thestronc; dtr"), in refen^nce to tlie 
boundaries of the tribe of Asher. The Israelites 
dwdt amoof the SidodMit or Fhoenieiaii*, who 
were inhahitants of the land ' JM^g. i. 31, ?>'2), atid 
nevei- seem to hare bad anr war with that intelli- 
g»nt race. Sahaeqtieotly, m n pesaai^ of SaniMl 
('J Sam. Xtiv. 7\ it is stated that thr i-nnmerators 
of the census in the reign of David went in pur- 
anama of their niMiou to Tyre, amongst other 
cities, which must be undeist<Ki.l m implvins;, not 
that Tyre was subject to David's authority, but 
merely that a census was thus taken ot' the Jews 
resiihnit th'-re. But the first pstw^es in the Hehiew 
hiati>ri€al writings, or in tuicieiit ttintory generally, 
which afibrd glimp)«s of the actual condition of 
Tyre, are in the liook of Snnuel (2 Sam. t. 11), 
in connection with Hiram king of Tyre sending 
cedar-woo<( and workmen to David, for building 
him a pnlaoe; and subsequently in the book of 
Kings, in connection with the building of Solomon's 
temple. One point at this period is particularly 
worthy of attctitioa. in contrndistinctioa from all 
the other most oekhtated indepsndent oofnmoruial 
cities otit of Phoenicia in th»^ ancient and niolern 
world, Tyre was a monarchy and not a republic 
Another point is the ddll in the meduudeal arts 
which seems to have alreswly attiiineii by the 
Tyriaos. It is evident that under Solomon there 
WHS a dflaa alManoe between the Hebrews and the 
T^'rjnn<i. Hiram snpi li 1 Solomon with ce<h»r- 
w«hk1, predous metiiU, and workmen, and gave him 
Milors for the voyage to Ophir and India, while on 
the other hand .S<ilomon giAve Hii-am supplies of 
«)m ami oil, ceded to hira *<>iae cities, .and permitted 
him to niak.' use of some haven* on the Red Sen 
(1 K. ix. 11-14, 2>U2g, X. 2-2 ). Th.-se friendly re- 
lations survived tor a time the disastrous section 
of tlie Ten Tiibes, and a century later Ahab nuuried 
a daughter of Ethbnal, king of the Sidonians ( 1 K. 
xrf. 31), who, according to Mennnder, was daughter 
of Ithobal, kingofTyie. Wiieu inei-cantile cupidity 
induced the Tyriaos and the neighbouring Phooni* 
ctans to boy Hebrew captives from ^r enemies 
juid to sell them a.-, slave.s to the Gre^ and Edom- 
ites, there commeooed deouAdatioiMy and* at first, 
threats ofitFtalistion < Joel fii. 4-« ; Amos f. 9, 10). 
Bi;t the likelihoofi of tl !• ienunciations being ful- 
filled first arose from the progressive conquests of 
the Assyrian memnAm. Aeoofdingly, when Shal- 
mnoeser, king of As vria, had taken the dtr of 
i^aiia, had con^jiueiW the kingdom of lirael and 



rnrrM it- inhabitants into captiritv. he tmie^ i;t$ 
arms a^aiust the Phoenician ciUeti. At this tOK, 
Tyre had readied a hAffik point of prenps ri t y. flhet 
maneser ^eems to have talien ndv.intj»ge of a r>nc!t 
of the Cyprians ; and what «i.->ue<i is. this^ rt:].i'.«l 
by Menander, who translated the archives ot Trre 
into till* Greek language ; •* Elulaeus reigue-J V, 
yeiTH (over Tyre). This king, upon the revolt or 
the Kittaeans (Cyprians), sailed with a fleet agaiiHt 
them, and reduced them to subntission. On th> 
other hand, the king of the Assyruin^ attu kr^i lU 
war the whole of Phoenicia, but soon made peue 
with all, and turned back. On this :!iidioii sod A'* 
(i. e. Akkd or Acre) and Palaetynis revolted turn 
the Tyrians, with many other cities whidi deiiversdl 
themadves up to the king of Aasjiin. Aeooidinglr 
when the Tyiiana woald not snbcait to him, the 
kini^ ret'inifl nod tell upon thein apain, the Phoe. 
uicaaos having fumiihed him with 60 ships Mi 
800 rowera. Against tiiese the Tniaas sailsd whh 

12 *hij»s, and, dispei«;:iL. ttie fleet c>j>po<*d to t\.fm, 
they took five huiidird men prisoners. The repote- 
tioB of all thecttlMne hi Tjrrewaa hanee inci msA 
Upon this the king of the Assyrians, morinr ■ 
army, placed guards at their river and aqoeduds te 
prevent theiyrians from drawing water. Thm mn- 
tintie-l for fire years, anfJ "^til! the Tvr-n-is h^ld oct, 
supplying th«m»elve$ with wat«r fioin welU." U 
is in reference to this siege that tho prc^ecy a g ais si 
Tyre in Isaiah, chnp xTtii., was uttere-l. AtW th? 
siege of Tyre by ^h u iiaiiener (which mwA tatv 
taken place not lon^ after 721 B.0.)» Tyre renoaiiied 
a powcrfis! ^t tt'- v.\>h iis own kinfr' '' ^"r. xit. 22, 
XAvii. 3; i">z. ixviii. 2«12), recua; liiiLJe tor its 
wealth, with territory on the mainland, and pnv 
tected by strong fortifications (Ez. xxviii. 5. xzvi. 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, xxvii. 11 ; Zech. ix. 3). Our know- 
ledge of its oonditioo thenceforward until the iicfl 
by Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely on variens 
notices of it by the Hebrew prophets ; but w»me ef 
the^e notices are singularly full, and especially, the 
twenty-seventh chapter of £ielMd AunishaB ns^ m 
some points, with detmls sneh as ha vn scai celTeBwe 
down to U". respet-tinii any one city uf anti«)i.it., 
ezoeptiog Itome uid Athou. One point espedaily 
arreata the attention, that Tyre, like its ■pimdii 
daughter Carthage, employ e^.i menxrriary sol-il.-r> 
(Ez. xxvii. 10, 11). Independeatiy^ howerer, of 
this iaet rcqpectin^ Tyrtan mw e enn r y aoldiank 
Ezekiel gives interesttrs; details rrspectiris: the tm.'- 
of Tyre. It appears that its gold came from Araba 
by the Perrian Golf (v. 22), ji^t as in tlw tima ef 
S<iIi>moo it came from Arabia by the Ked Sea. Os 
tli« other hand, the .tilver, iron, lead, and tin cf 
Tyre came from a very (liferent qiurler of the 
world, viz. tiom the .Smth of ."^piin. where lie 
Phoenicians had eatabli^d tluur settlement of 
Tat^liah, or Tarteasus. As to copper, we shaidd 
have pn»^ume<l that it was obtained from the va- 
luable luiues in Cyprus; but it is mentioned bore 
in conjunction with Javan, Tubal, and Ueshech, 
which }>oints to the districts on the south of the 
Black S>A, in the neighbourhood of .Armenia, ia 
the southern line of the Caucasus, between vm 
Black Sea and tho Caqiian. Tha country wbcage 
Tyre was supplied wHh wheal waa PhlealfM. Tyi* 
likewise obtained from Palestine, oil, iiooey, aod 
balm, but not wine appoieotly, pot withstand ixig 
the dbnndaBoa of grapt^ and win* h Jodah (Gen. 
xlix. TI). The wii^ w is import^ frorj I>.'r' t>»-u>, 
and was called wiue of Helbon. The Ikdivin 
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Aralw snpplif"! Tyre with lanil>s anil rams and 
goaU. it^yi't furnished Imca ior &aiU, and the 
djm ftwn i^ell-fiah wct<> imported from the Felo* 
pmnesus. Lastly, fiuin rviati in the Pi»r>i;in flulf, 
honu of ivory and ebouy were in)[»orto<i. which 
most origioaliy hare been obtained (nnix Iiulia (£z. 
xrvii. 10, 11, 22, 12, 13, 17, 18. 21, 7, 15). In 
the midst of ((rent prosperity and wealth, which 
was the natural result of such an extensive tnide 
(1^ uviii. 4), NebudMidDCsnr, at the h^ of 
«n army of the Chaldeei. inTaded Judaea, and cap* 
tureri Jt'iUNileni. As Tyre was iu\-\r to Jeru- 
aalctn, aod as the conquerors wet« a lieroe and 
HmeUMt mot (Hab. i. 6% tt mrald twinnilly be 

RUppn*<il that tliis <'v»*nt would have exoiti-1 r\i:inii 

iinil tenor amongst the Tjriaos. luxtead of this, 
w« may tnftr from EnkicPs ttatoiMnfc fnti 2) 

that their predominnnt f>>>lin^ wns one of f\iilt:i- 
tioB. At first sight this appears sti-an^'e aod almost 
InoonodvaUe ; but it k reoaered intdtigiU* by Km« 

previous event* in Jrwi-^h history. Only 34 yean 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, commi^noed the 
«d^nl«d Beformatioa of Josiah. n.c. tvj j. This 
momentous relip'ous rcMitution 2 K. xxii., xsiii.' 
fully «'xplains the evultiitiou and maJevoleiicf of tite 
I'yrianK. In that Kelbrmation, Jociah h;«d heaped 
insults on th<» c;"Js who wno tlie objects nf Tyriuii 
VoiMiratJoii and love. iu\l(r«J, he secmetl to liave 
endeavoared to exterminate their rfligion (2 K. 
xxiii. 20 ). These acts must have been regarded 
by the Tyrians as a seriei of sacrilegious and abo- 
minable outrages ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
the death in battle of Josiah at Kl^iddo, aod the 
atibwHiueat destruction of the dty and Temple of 
Jerusalem were hailed by tliom with tn iinpliiuit 
joy as instances of divine retribution in human 
affairs. Thi« \oy, iiowever, mast mmni have given 
way to otli*?r tVt'lmp-, wlien XeJnii;iiiidiie//,iir iii- 
rmied Phoenicia, and laid si^ to Tyre. That »iege 
laatod tUrtcen ymrt, and it h stili a disputed point 
wbetiier Tyre was actually taken by Nebu< liad- 
nauar on this occa&ioo. However tliis may be, it 
ia pnAabk that, m aomt tonm 4»r albert Tyre snb- 

mitted to the ('hal !e«*s. Tlie rule of NeiMn had- 
neuar over Tyre, though real, may hare been light, 
and in the injure of an alliattee. During the 
I'i^<5trin domination the Tyrians were subject in 
Qaine to the Persian king, ait<l may have given 
him tribute. With the rest of Phoenicia, they had 
submitted to the Persians, without strikinjij a h!"w. 
}^ut their connexion with the Peitsiua king wa* not 
slavish. They fought with Persia against Cireece, 
and fumi.sbed ve-v«el» of war in the PX]icditiot\ of 
Xerxes. At this time Tyre swm* to imve k-en 
iiiferii^ir in power to Sidon. Towarda the dose of 
the foUowing oentury, B.C. 332, Tyre was assailed 
ftr the tUnd time by n great conqueror ; and if 
some uncertainty hangs over the siege by Nebu- 
diadiMBary the resoita of tixe aiefe by Aieiander 
ware dear and trndetilable. At that time Tyi-e 
was situated on an i^land nearly half a mile from 
the mainland, it was completely surrounded by 
prodigiooa walk, the lofUcet portion of whidi on 

the side fronting the mainland ieacb*sl n lieiijlit 

of not ins than 150 ieet; and notwitiutaodiog 
hie pefHveiiug eAirta, he ceuld not haTe eimeedeJ 

in his att(m|it. if th'- h.'irK)itr of Tyre to the north 
had not been blocluded by the Cypnans, and that 
lo Iha HNilh by the Pboeniciaiu, thoe afibrding an 
opportunity to Alexander for uniting the island to 
the mainlaad by aa enonnous artiiiciai mole. The 
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immediate results of the mpttire by Al>»TJind<»r were 
most disastrous to it, as its btuve Uiftiiidtii-s were 
put to death ; and, in accordance with the barbarmia 
jKilii V of amienf times, .30,000 of its inhaWfstnts, 
mcluduig slaves, (an; females aud free duldivn were 
sold as slaves. It gradually, however, letoveicd 
its prosperity through the immigmtiun of fiiish 
settlers, though its tnide is said to hav« suflvred by 
the ricini^ aod rivalry of Alexandria. Under tM 
Maoedoniaa successors of Alexander, it shared the 
fortunes of the Seleuci<Uie. Under the Romans, at 
HiKt it continued to enjoy a Icind of freedom. Sub- 
sequeotiy, liowevar, on tlie arriral of Augostus in 
the East, he fe fldd to have deprited both Tyre and 
Sidon of their libeities for seditions conduct. Still 

(the prosperity of Tyre ia the time of Augustus was 
nndeniaUy great. Stnibo glvat an aearant of it at 
I that jx-riod (\v\. 2, 23), JUid S}<eak^ of the cre;>t 
wealth which it derived from tlie dyes of tiie c«le> 
bntcd Tyrian purple, which, as ie wdl known, 
were exti-art»Hl fVf ^i shell.fish found OO the coa^t, 
belonging to a itp«M:jes of the genus Marex. The 
•eoounta of ^imbo and Pliny have a peeuliar in« 
tercst in ihi< i-e^pert, that thi v t-r -l to convey an 
itiva of what the citv must have Un'n, when visited 
by Christ (llatt. xv. 21 ; &Iark vii. 24). It was 
fx'rhnps more prpnioiis than Joiusatcm, and if mi, 
it was uiidoubtediy tiie Lirgest tity which he is 
known to have visited. From the time of Christ 
to the bf^inuing of the 5th century, there is no 
reason to doubt that, as far as was compatible with 
the irreparaUe lom of independence. Tyre continued 
in Qoiotemipted prosperity. Jerome, in his Com- 
mentaries on Ezekiel, comes to the pa-<aage in which 
tlie pro|ihot threatens Tyre with the ajipioach of 
Nebudiaiiaezzar, king Babyhw (J^ xzvi. 7) ; 
aod ha then, amongst other points, reArs to the 
vei-se in which the [irophet pri\iu t> of Tyre, "Thou 
shalt be built 00 more," saying that this raises a 
questioa as to how a «ity can be tiid not to ba 
built any more, which we seo at the pnwnt <l.iy 
tlie most noble aod the most beautiful city of Phoe- 
nieia. He afterwards, in hia renuurke oo the Sid 

verse of tin? 27fh chnj n in whirh Tyre is <^I!e>f, 
'* a mei'cluint of the people Ibr many isles," says 
that this continuee down to hit time* ao that coov 
men ial dealings of ahnost all nations are carried on 
in that city. JerouM*'^ Commentaries on Kzekiel 
are supposed to have been written ahoot the years 
411-414 A.l>., I'D that his testimony re'jpt^tini: the 
profperity of Tyre bears date idinost prccuwiy a 
thousand yean after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebmh.-ulneMar, B.C. 588. As to the p«<«»j:p in 
which Ezekiel st^ite^ that Tyre shall be buiit no 
more, Jcreone says the meaning is, that •* Tyre wlU 
be no more the Queen of Nations, having its own 
king, as was the cane under Hiram and other kings, 
but that it was destined to be always subject, either 
to tht Cluldeaos, or to the Uacedoniene, or to the 
Ptt^temlcs.oratlasttotheRomaos." When Jerome 
sjxke of Tyre's subjection to the Uomans, which had 
then lasted more than fimr hundred years, he could 
scarcely haTe anticipated that another enhpigatioa 
of the cxnintry w.-v* nK't veti for it from a new con- 
auering power, coming not from the Morth, but 
from Sw Sooth. In the 9th eentory a.d. loek 
place the extraordinary Arabian revolution under 
>Lihomet, which has giv« a new letigiuo to so 
many milHooe of manklBd. ht the yean 633- 
(?:'.8 A.t). all Syria and Palestine, from the Dead 
Sea to Aotioch, woe conquered by Uie KhulU Omar. 
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Bui «?« this eooqiicst did not ckom Uie orerUurow. 
of Tjt9. Aeeordinglr. at the tin« of tht OraadM 

Tvre will still a flourishing city, when it hUi ren*1eri''I 
U tii« ChristMiw 00 the 27th of June, 1144. It 
had earlj ben th« soit a Gllrittiui bilbopric. 
Ill fai t, lit this |N'rir>I, and down to the clos«> ut" the 
i:ith ceotunr. Uici-e was perhaps nocitj in the Iidowd 
world which had ftroDgvr daliin tiiui Tyre to the 
title of thi> " Klernnl City." Tyre had been the 



imit of colonies, which at » distant period bad m- 
Idled; and It hid sarTivl^i 



pai-en 

ynywA » long life aod. had 

more than Htieen hundi^'d rears its fratejt colony, 
Garthi^. It had outiivt^i Egyptian Thebes, and 
BobyloBt oikd ancient Jerumleni. Itbad aeea Grecian 
cities rise and tVtll. Home, it is true, w.ls still in 
existence in the l.»tii oeiituiy ; but, iu conipuri»ou 
with Tyre, Rome itself was of recent date. At 
length, however, the evil d;iy cpf Tyre undoubtedly 
arrive-!. It h wl Ik^mi move than a century and a 
half in the hands of Oiristions, when in March, 
▲.D, 1391* the Sultan of fc^gypt and Damascus in- 
vested Acre, then known to Europe by the name 
of Ptoletnals, aod took it by storm afti-i n sie^^e ut' 
two mootha. The result wmt told in the beginning 
of the nect omtury by Marlnits Sanntoa, a Vene- 
tian, in the rollnwing word^ : " On t)ie sjuii*" day 
on which Ptolemais was taken, the Tjriaoa, at 
learing the city empty, wfthont the stnln 
cf a swonl, with<nit the tumult of W(\r, rmKirVejl 
00 board their ^-esselii, and abandoned the city to 
be oeenpied fmij by their caoquerBii. On the 
morrow tlie Sanu-'-ns eiitere«l, no one n'tpmrtii c to 
prevent them, and they did what they pleris^^d.'" 
This wee the torainf •point in the history of Tyre, 
1879 years nfter the tiapture of Jcri-nl'm by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and Tyre ha* not yet i ecovei^ fttirji | 
the blow. Since the beginning of the present een- 1 
tiirv theK hits [x^n n partial revival of piosjvnty. \ 
But it has bi*en visited at dalVeient times during the 
lost thirty jiSkm by biblical M.'holars, such as Pro* 
fessor Robinson, I>ean Stanley, and M. Ernest Kenan, 
who all concur in the account of its general aspect 
of deeolatioo. Its great inferiority to Beyrout for 
receiring vessels etiited to the requirements of mo- 
dem navigation will always pi^event Tyre fit>m be- 
t'oming again the most im|K>rtant commercial < ity 
ou the Syrian coast. The queetioa of whether Tyi-e 
was aetoiUy tabn br NebodwdMiiar afbr his 
thirteen VfaiV siege his been keenly divu-xsetJ. 
Ge«enius, Winer, and Hitav decide it in the ne- 
g:itire, while Heogstenberg naa aigoed most fully 
cn the other side. The follow inj; jHiintH may he 
observed resjtecting the supposed capture : — Ist. 
The evidence of E^iel. a ooDtempotiu y, seeniB to 
ho against it The obvious infereme (Vom xxix. 
18 IS that, howevei great the exertions ot' the army 
nay hare been iu digging jnttenchmeata or In 
i-astiog up earthvrniks the siege was unsuccessful. 
Ttm is coiiHrmed by the following vei'ses ( 19, 20). 
2ndly. Josephus, who had acfcs^ to biatorirail writ^ 
iugs OQ this subject which have not rearhtsl our 
tiroes, neither states on his own auUiority, nur 
quotes any one else as statiiig, tliat Nebuchadnezzar 
took il. 3idly. The capture of Tyre on this ooca- 
eion ie not mentioned by any Gi-^k or Homan 
author whose writings are now in existence. 4thly. 
In the time of Jettnae it was distinctlj stated by 
some of bis eeoterepor ar le e that they bad read, 
amongst i>th> r histories on this point, historie> ot' 
Greeks aod rhoeniciaas, and e^MciaUy of Kicoiaus 
Ib wluch Bocbiog was Mid of tbe siege 



ot Tyre by the Chaldees : aod Jerome, in notidsg 
diie fiMt, doee not quote any antbority of aay kiad 

for a ( oil -■.t.it'Tii.;]:!. f tii thi-view of tii" qutV' 
tion there would seem to be sinAll reasoo for bc> 
liering that the dty was aetnoliy captnrad, wen 
it not for .another pa.vvape of Jeiome in hii Corr- 
nientaries on the postage of l£xekiel already <}Qotei 
(Mxix. h) which he explains that tho meaosBf 
of Xebucha<loezzar*s having receivwi no w.t^ie^ !• t 
his warfare against Tyre i», not tlml h«: Uai«a to 
tike the city, but that the Tynans had preriaodj 
remove'J every thin;^ piwious from it in >^\i'^, "o 
that when Nebuchaducxzar entered tiic uty 
found nothing there. But contrary to the voitt 
nntuiTil meaning of the prophet f^bekiel's words 
{ikix. lb), it would be unsafe to rely on Jesuoie's 
sole authority liar the statement that Nebocbad- 
nexxar and his army eventually captured Tyre. 

TyVlS. ThM form is employed in the A.Y. 
of the Books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Uoaea (Joel las 
'*Trre"j. Amos, ^echeriah, S i^wiiaa, Judith, aad 
the Maoodieo*, as follows : Jer. nnr. 22, sitU. 3, 
ilvii. 4; Ez*?k. x.wi. 2, 3, 4. 7, 15, xxvii. 2. %. 
32, xxviii. 2, 12, xxiz. 18; Uos,ix. 1^; Am. L it, 
10; aSecb. ii.2, 8; 2 Esd. i. 11; Jod. IL 2^; 
L Maoc^ 15 } 2 MaoG. It. 18, 82, 44. 49. 



Vasl* Aeseidln^ to die norfTod text of Fkw, 

XXX. 1, Ithiel and I'cal must be regard*! as pioper 
uanu», and if so, they must be the names of dmapiie 
or sons of Agur the son of Jakeh, an takaowB age 
among the Hebrews. H it there is jjrfat obsturiTv 
n^jout the paAi<age. Mi^t trunsLitors au<i cuiiiatH)- 
tators regard them as projHi nume>. J. D. 1G> 
t liaelis renders, *• I have wearie-i niyse!f fur <)<»]. x:'i 
have given up the iuvestigatioii," apply urg the w.. i» 
to a man who had bewildered hinoaelf with | h::> 
aopliical speculations about the I^ ity. and HmI been 
compelled to give up the search. Uut thi» ti-aa&Utian 
cannot be admitted. Ewaldooosiders both Itinelani 
Ucal as symboliosl names, employed by the poet to 
designate two desees of thinkers to whom be 
addie!ff«s himself. 

U el. One of the fimiilr of Baai, who duriag the 
Captivity bad married a forafga wife (Ezr. x. M), 

Vknas. In the n);irgiu of 1 Chr, iv. 15> t.'# 
words " even Kenaz " iu the text arc rokieni 
" L'knaz," as a pit>per name. 

THai is mentioned by Daniel Tviii. 2, 1'* a' » 
river near to Suas, where he saw his vision of the 
ram and the Iwgaat. It has been generaity ideate 
tied with the Kuhieus of the Greek and Homan 
Cieogmphers, a large t>ti earn in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city. The Eulaeoo has been by many 
identitied with the Choaspc^. whi> h is ut)doul>tediy 
the modem KtrkhaJi, au aHiuent ot the I'lgi'ts, Hew* 
ing into It a bitb below A'wnwiA. By oUiets it haa 
he*n re^nrded as the I\nran. n l.ue\> rivrr. cc«a«(l«'- 
nbly further to the e.i«tw<u-d, whtch eat«r» Um Kket 
Bamiahir near Ifo/iummmiA. Some hare ena 
suggested that it may have l/een the 5^api0- or 
Sha'w, a small stream which n^;:^ a few miles 
N. W. of Susa, and tlows by the ruins hUothe 
Ditful stream, an atHuent of the A'unm. The 
various noltets of andeot writers appear to ideatiiy 
the upper Eulaeus with the upper AVrMoa, sad the 
lower Eulaeus with the lower ^Mnaa. A itmat 
sui-vey of the ground bas »u^ge»ted a ait^SHlBiJ 
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rtplanfttion. Tt appears that th« Kerkhak once 
ba°utcaU»l at I^uiJ'tU, about 20 miles N. W. of Suu, 
^ellding out a brsDch whidi pMMd eiut of tlM niiiu, 
nbsorbnip into it the ipnr, nn'.\ ffiwing on ncross 
tiie plaiii in a 6. diiegtinri tiil it iell into the 
Kuran at Ahwaz. Thus the upper Ktrkhah and the 
lower Ktwan were in old tiiii>-> united, and m^t 
be Tiewed m forming n migia sti eam. 

TJlam. 1. A desceudant of GiUnd the gnuidaoo of 
ManaMeb,«xi father of B«dan(l Chr. rii. 17).— 2. 
The fintbora CMf E^hek, a deKeodant of the bouae 
of Saul (1 Chr. rui. 39, 40). 

mift. Ab AclMnt^he»aofftiamUY inhktribs 
(1 Chr. vii. 89). 

tJm'mah. One of the cities of the allotment of 
Asher (Juah. six. 30 odIt). Dr. Tbonuon oon> 
>ctum that t pbm talleSrAlma \n th« hiriibnda 
on the coaat, about five miles K.N.K. of JvdlfA- 
i^akMurOt may be identicai with Uoimah, 

VndMUl ftate. Hmm w«r« tbf dj^ atnuigled , 
or (It'.nl (if tht ms» lve-s or through be;i5t* or birds ot 
lirey ; whaterer b«u&t did not both part the hoot 
and chc«r the end ; and eertaiD other smalls aui- 
mnls mte J M " creeping things " ; certain clitssos of 
birds mentioned in Lev. zi. and Deut. xiv. twenty 
«r twenty-one in all ; whatever in the waters had 
not bfith fins and scalfc ; wh.it*'Ver w iiipwi in>ocf 
liaii nut l>esides i'our legs the two biud-leg!» I'ur leap- 
ing ; betides thingi dfartd in aacriHce to idols ; and 
nil M'-nI 01 whatever contained it Kive jK-rhips 
th« liliMxi of tish, as would appear i'roni tiiat only 
of beast and bird being forbidden. Lev. vii. 26;, 
and theiefbre flesh cut from the live animal ; as 
aiM all iat, at any rate that disposed in inawe>> 
among the intestines, and probably wherever dis- 
cernible and separable amoog the fl«ih (Lev. lii. 14- 
I7,yit. 23). The flatinf of blood was prohibited 
eren to the stmniier that s-.jomueth among vou " 
(.Lev. zTu. 10, 12, 13, 14). A* nsards blood, the 
nrohibituiii nidNd date* (rocn the declaration to 
}<oah against ' fl>:'-.h with tli' Sjfo thereof, which i- 
the blowl tltereof," in Gen. ix. 4, which waspertiapi 
regarded bf Hoan ai atill hinding upon all Noah a 
*l : lant*. Besides . \\ ■ linii the prohibition 
twtue recurrii^a^iiMt** seething a kid in its mother s 
mUk." The fiomddiiUMtkm of clean aodnnetenn 
i* rightly obBer*-«l by Mich.'ielis to Imvc its jKinillel 
amongst all uatiouA, there being universally certain 
cicatures regarded as clean, i. «. fit for food, and 
the re^t the opposite (oonip. Lev. xl. 47 1. Wiih 
tire gre^itcr number of natioDK, however, this is only 
a traditional aoage baaed mendj perhapa cither Ctt 
an instinct relatiujr to health . r>r <>n a repugnance 
which is to be re^'arded an uii uhiniat« fact in itaelf, 
and of whidi ho further account is to be gi«-en. 
The aame personal interest taken by Jehovah in his 
•ubjects, which is expressed by the demand for a 
oeramonially pure state on the put of every 
laraelit* ae in covenant with Him, ragaided also 
thbparticolar detail of that purity, via. diet. It 
remained for a higher Lawgiver to announce that 
** there ia nothing from without a man that enter- 
liif into hhn am defile Mm '* (Matli rH. 15). It 

is noteworthy that the practical etlect of the rule 

laid down is to exclude all the oamioora among 
quadruped*, and, ae fiv aa we can interprit the 

»<imenrjature, tlir* rttytora amowc 1 r This ; 
auffgests tlie question whether they were excluded i 
•a Mng not ««m* to buflsan earoaaaa, and In moat | 

Kustein a)tintiies acting as th? f^^rvitoi-s of tlie 
battie-tield and the gibbet. Lreu swuie have been | 
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known so tn feo.1 ; and, further, by their constant 
runcation auioog whatever lies on the ground, sug- 
gest impurity, even if they were not generally foul 
feeders. .Afrvng^t fish those whuh were al- 
lowed contain unquestionably th^ mu&t wholesome 
varieties, s.ive that thej exclude the oyster. The 
exclusion of th# cimel and the hnre t'om allowable 
meats is le«^ ea^y to account lur, save that the 
former never was in oontnoo nae. It ia io im- 
possible to substitute any otlter crenture for the 
cumel as the **ship of the desert," that to eat 
him, especially where so many other Clotures 
give meat so much preAiahit, would be the 
wont economy possiUe in an Eastern com- 
misNariat — tliat of destroying the best, or rather 
the only oouveyanoe, la order to obuiin the moit 
indiderent ibod. The hare wai long supposed, even 
by eminent naturaliAts, to ruminate, and certainly 
was eaten by the Egyptians. The hone and ass 
would bo fwcralty (pared fmn similar leaions to 
tho!ie which exenipti.'d the c.iniel. Pitictically the law 
left among the allowed meats an ample variety, and 
no ioconecnienoe waa likelf to arise from n pro- 
hibition to eat camel*. hf>r!»es, and a^?vs. H-t :is 
Orientals have minds seuMtive to t«'achuig by ty|>e8, 
there can be little doubt that such ceiemonial 
distinction? not only tended to kni-p Jew ruid fi«>n- 
tile apcu t, but were a pei-petuai reminder to the 
tbrmer that he and the latter wara BOl «B «w 
level before God. Hence, when that ceremony was 
changed, we find tiiat thi& wiis the very symbol 
selected to insstruct St. PHer io the troth thit Oad 
was not a " respecter of peiw)us." It was no mere 
question of «-hich among several means of suppoii- 
ing life a man chose to adopt, when the persecutor 
dictated the alteraative of swine's flesh or the Io«m 
of tile itaelf, bat whether he shonM surrender the 
l>adk.'e and ly|)e of that privilege by which Israd 
stood as the tavout^ nation befan God ( I lilacc. i. 
63, 64 ; 2 Macc. vi. 18, ril. 1). The snroo feeling 
I< i t the eiag.-eration of the Mosaic re^uLitinns, 
until it was ** unlawful for a man that vas a Jew 
to keep compiuiy with er come nnfo one of another 
nation ' (.\cts \. ".'S ; nnd with such iufeiibity were 
bodges ot distixjctiou dieiished, that the wme, btvad, 
oil, cheese, or anything oodced by a heathen, wei* 

dtvlasr.-l tUjlawful for a Ji.nv tit rnt. A'^ \vZ-y-''^s 
thiog> oilered to idoU,ali who own cue Uod meet on 
common ground ; but the Jew viewed the precept 
as demanding a liteial objective ol>eilience, and had 
a holy horror of even an uncouncious infraction of 
the law : hencs^ as ho oonld never knuw what had 
received idolatrous consecration, his only safety lay 
in total abstinence. The prohibition to seethe a 
kid in hijs mother's milk*^ has erased eonridamblo 
difference of opinion amongst conimentafors. Mi- 
diaelis thought it w.-is uiouil merely to t-ucourage 
the use of olive oil instead of the milk or butter ol 
an animal, which we commonly use in cookery, 
whei« the Orientals use the former. This will not 
satisfy any mind by which the clue of sy-mboiism 
has been onoi dulj seiicd. Um^ to the beast is 
one cf the onder-corwnts wMoh permeate that law. 

To soften the fei'rmp> and hunKuii>e the character 
was the higher and more geuend aim. The milk 
was the destined support ot' the young crtatare: 

viewed in ; ■ Ii ;.nce to it, tlie milic w - , )U " lite," 

and had a l eiative sanctity resembUug that of the 
fbrbidden blood. The Talnodists took an estrane 

View of the prf'C^'pt, ti*> forbidding genen\llv the 
cuoking ot ti«»h iu milk, it remains to meotioo 
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the sanitary asp<wt of th« case. Swine are eeid to 
he peoiliarlj lidbie to disease in their own bodtea. 
Thi» prolvibly meam thnt they are mour easily led 
than other civaturoa to the fiml leeding wbicli 
produces it ; and when tiie even^ Iwitt li great, 
dccoinjKisition nijii'I, and in.iliiiia easily exdted, 
tills tendeucy iu the animal U more miMhievous 
then dsewhere. The pnliibition en ceitiDg fat 
Wi« saliiliiioai in a ippoii where skin disca-v-s mo 
frequent and virulent, and that on blood had, no 
doubt, « ainfler tendeiiej. Tefc tlM baoefidal 
t^nderiry U voiI>>.l under a ceremonial differonce, 
for the ** otranger " dwelling by the Israelite 
was alloiwed it, althoagh the latter was ibrbidden. 
A* rpijards th*? animrils nllowed for fo€>d, comjwirins; 
them with those iuib.dden, there can be no doubt 
M which aide the balance of wholesomeness lie«. 

IFlulaHUmeW. The distinctive idea nttache^l to 
ceremoniul uncleannesa among the Hebrvw6 wa!>, 
that it cut a person otf for the tim« fim social 
pnvileges, and letl his dtizeii.«hip among God's 
people for the while in abeyance. It did not 
merely require by law a certain ritual of puriHo- 
ntion, in order to enhance the importance of the 
priesthood, but it placed bhn who had contracted 
an uncleanness in a petition of diaadrantage, from 
which eeit«o ritaalietio ad* akne ooald free hhn. 
lliere is an intense iwility in the fact of the DiThie 
Law takini; hold of a man by the ordinary in- ■ 
tirmities of flesh, and setting ita Ktamp^ as it 
were, in the lowest day of whldi he ie moulded. 
Ttie 8acl•^ille?^s attached tn the huninn b«>dy is 
)aaraliel to that whidi inTesied the Ark of the 
CoTenutt itself. It is as thengh Jdiovali tharebf 
«onId tf'ilch them that the " very haii"s of their 
head wei'e all numbei^" before him, and that 
*' in hb book were all their members written." 
Thus was inculcattHi, •'o to 5peak, a bodily holiness. 
Nor were the Ismelttes to be only " separated from 
other people." bat they were to be ''holy unto 
Go<!" (xx. 24. 26), "a kingdom of priests, and 
a huly uiitwu." Hcuce a number of sudi 
ordinances regarding outward puritj, which in 
Kgypt thfv iii(i seen iise«l only by the priesta, 
wei« inadc pubhcly obligatory on the Hebrew 
nation. The importance to physical wellbeing of' 
tile iojunctions which required frequent ablution, 
tinder whaterer special pretexts, can be but feebly 
Appreciated in our cooler and d.imper climate. 
Hence the obvious utility of retoforcing, by the 
sanction of religion, obsenranoes tending in the 
main to tliat henltby state which is the only 
solid basts of comfort, even though in certain points 
of detail they wen bnnlensoine. Undeanttesa, aa 
refenevi to inan, may be arranged in three degrees ; 
(1) that which defiled merely until ereu,'' and 
was removed by bathing and wasUiig the clothes 
at the end of it — stich were all contacts with dead 
animals ; (2) that graver sort which deHie«i tor 
aeran diays, and was removed the use of the 
*' water ct* separation — such were all defilements' 
connected with the human corpse; (^) uudeaiiii<»> 
from the nerbid, |MMrparal, or menstrual state, 
lasting as long as that morbid state lasted ; and i 
iu the cwf. of lepro»y lasting utleu fur lite. A& 
the Iramaa person was itself' the seat of a covenant* 
token, so male and female had each their ceremonial 
obligations in proportion to their seiual diti'ereocea. 
Further than thiit the increase of the nation was 
« qMdal Mint of the promiee to Abraham and 
Jaoib^ and timefoft their ftctiodity as panota 



was onder the Divine tntelaf^ hefood tfct fcaaai 
ootioB of a ourse, or at leart of God*a ffiARvor. 

jis implie«l in Imrrennesi. There is an eoipl-i'K 
reminder of htunan wealcness in the £Kt of Urth 
and deat h m an's passage alike hito mA oat af his 
mortd ^tate— beiDc ni.iiked with a stat«'d {•idluiicn. 
Thus the birth of the iataut brought defilemept oa 
its mother, which abe, etee|it ao ftr as maeiHrity 
is^ilnted by the nature of the rirenmstan(>»*i, propac* 
ated around her. Nay, the conjugal act itselt, «r 
any act reaamUiog it (yr. 16-18% cBtafled » 
cleanness for a day. Thecor|»5e, on the olbi-r hir 
bequeathed a detiit^meut of seven darn to all wbo 
handled it, to the tent " or chamber ef death, 
and to sundry things within it. Nay, n-atart witb 
one slain in the field of battle, or wuh even a 
human bone or grave, was no less effecioal la 
j>oIlute, than th?t with a corpse dead by th^- conrs* 
of nature (Num. xii. 11-18). This shows that U» 
source of pollution lay in the mere £art of death. 
The duration of defilement causeii by the birth of 
u female infant, being double that due to a nttle^ 
extending respectively to eighty and forty days ia 
all (Lev. xii. 2^), may perhras repre^t the 
woman's heavier share in the mat sin and fint 
cune (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 14). For a m a'« 
*' iiaue,'' besidea the undcstnacM while ii kstedt a 
pi olMtioD ef seven days, indnding a washiof m 
the third day, is pie>cii1)e<l. Similar was tbt 
period in the case of the woman, and in thai «f 
intareoana with a woman so afl^eted (Ler. sv. 13, 
28, 24). With reg-ard to uncleanness aii>lrij :"; g« 
the lower anunals, Ligbtfoot remarks, that ail 
whidi were trndaan to UnoA whm dead wwe 
unclean to eat, but not conrersdy; and tint 
all whicii were unclean to eat were oackm 
to sacrifke, but not convetvdy. All n^VrH 
however, if dyinj; of thems«^lves, or eaten with •"■» 
hlood, were unclean to eat. The carcase aiw oi 
any animal undaaBaa rcfMfdadlet, however dyia^ 
deliied wli.ttever person it, or any part ofit,toaclHd. 
All these defilements were " until even " only. sav« 
the eating " with the blood," the offender in whi<!h 
respect was to ** be cut oif *' v Lev. li. xvii. 14 . 
It siioiild tin ther be atidtsi, that the sanae »enieoee 
of "cut tine cff," wws denounced against all whs 
should ** do presumptuously " in re&pect even d 
minor defilements ; by which we may understand 
all contempt of the legal provisions regarding them. 
The directions in Dent, xxiii. 10-13, relate is 
the aveidanee of imptnrHiss hi the case of a beet «b- 
camjieii. .Vinongst causes ot* defilement siioukl be 
noticed the fiict that the ashes of the nd htite, 
bQTitt whole, whidi were miied with water and 
h«nme the stan*linp res(>urre for }>urit'vinc i:uiI'-:Ui- 
aess in the second degree, themselves became a 
Booree of defileoMat to »lt who wm eisa», even ai 
of puriticitinn to the un l< .m. .and the w.it. r 
Somewhat similarly the *cape-goat, who bore aaraj 
tl>e sins of the people, defiled bim who led hte hrta 
the wildei-neas, and the bringing forth and bnmfag 
the »acriH(« on the Great Day of Atoneaieot had a 
similar power. This lightc>t form of imrlamnna 
was expiated by bathing the U^^r ai < WLshirc tbe 
clothe*, liesidet the water ot punlwatioa made as 
afoi-esaid, men and women in their **iasBes,** wwe^ 
after seven days, leckoned fix>m the rf%<«t!on of the 
disorder, to bring two turtle-doves or voung pigfoas 
to be killed by the priests. The punficati«Mi sft« 
childbed is well known from the K. T. All th^se 
kinda ef anrlwinneim disqoaliiied tiar holj functiocs; 
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tLi the kymnn so affecteti mi^jht rot nppraich ' 
the oongregatiua acd the sanctuary, t>u any 

Eriest who incurred deBlerocnt must abttain from 
oty thin^-s (T.vv. xxii. 2-8 j. For the «pecial ca*f 
ol the kpr, Lkprosy. To the i^arks there 
made, it maj be added that the piiesti, in their 
contact with the leper to be adjudged^ were ex- 
empted from the hw of dcftleineiit ; that the b 
Rod treatment of the leper s»vm to Iw th.it of one 
died in the ev* of tlie Low or rathu* « perpetual 
HKMinwr for Me own eetate of deatli witfi •'deliMB 
rent ami he.ui biii"." As ri'tranii the oiiiloi^ies 
which Uie oeremouial of other Orieutal nations 
oiferB, it may be mmliaiMl that nnongeC the Ante I 
the touching a coi-pse still di'files. li^yooJ this, 
M. Chardin ia his account of the reli|poa of the 
Fmbni* cnliii into pavcknlan wMdi dioer • 
fiiipiUrly doM cdme|MMleiiet with tbt Leritical 
cotie. 

Undorgizding, AcU zrrii. 17. [Ship.] 
■Unicom {Heb. r&'m, rieyniy r(ym , tin- ren Jpr- 
ing by t]i« A. V., following the LXX., ui the 
Hebrew Jiiim, a woixi which occun seven times iu 
the O. T. Its tlie n.nne (if Mmie wild animal. 

The Riem of the Htbrew Bible, howevt;r. hns no- | 
thing at all to do with the one-homed anmiat | 
mentionptl by rt«^i:is .md other Greek and Human 
wiiteni, as is evident tVora Deut. xxxiii. 17, where, 
in the blessing of Joseph, it is mid, " His glory 
is like the firstling of his bullock, and hie boms 
are like the horns of a uniccm " not, as the text of 
the A. V. renders it " the horns of uni< ni ns." 
The two horns of the £iiin are the ten thou- 
ennds of Ephraim and the thoamods of Maneaedi." 
This text puts a ono-homol .-uiim.il eiitiirly out 
of the qtwiUon. Boduut contends that the ilebiew 
J?|lm U Identical with the Arable Mm, which is 
iisiwlly i>'f(jri<"l to the Or>j.c lciicor>j.r, tlic whit<' 
antelope of North Africa, and at mjc time perhaps 
no fahabHant of PalestiDek Arnold Boot with 
riuK-h better icwon, csjnjectorw that srme sji^ies 
of linu or wild-ox is the JRiim of the Hebrew 
Seriptora. RobiaeoQ and CSesenioa have little 
doubt that \he buffalo {Bubalia (»if ilus) is the 
Jii4m of tiie Bible. Little nan be urg«d in lavuur 
«f the rhhiuceras, (or it would hare been forbidden 
tn hf> sacrificed by the Lnw of Moses, whfreiks the 
i>&'/a IS liietitioned by Isaiaii !i& comuig down 
with bullocks and nitns to the Lord's sMritioe. 
-Again, the .ski| jiin^ of the yonnc; Tltera 'V». x\\\. 
6j is scaiweJy compatible with the habits of a 
rilinooCTQi* With regard to the claimn uf the Or.jj- 
Icucoryx, it must be obseixed that this antelope, 
like the ivnt of the iiunily, is harmless unlets 
wounded or hard proMd bf tlie hojiter, nor is it 
lemai kable for the poeiesaioa of any extraoidisary 
strength. Considering therefbre that the RUm is 
spoken of as a two-homed animal of i;reat strength 
and lierocitr, that it was evidently well known and 
often seen by the Jews, that it b nentioned as an 
animal fit tor sacrificial purposes, an 1 tl >t it i> 
frequently associated with balls aod oxen, we think 
there oan be no doubt that eome spedee of wiUkix 
is int/-inle.l. The allusion in Ps. xcii. 10, "But 
thou shalt lift up, as a £44j/m, my horn," seems 
to point to the tnede Id which the BvvUkm use 
their horns, loweriLi:: tl:e head and th»ni tossing it 
up. But it is impossible to determine wiiat 
pertieidar spedes of wild-ox is signified. Some 
riB\T conjeoturotl that the f^t'trn (leiiof.-N th" ivild 
buflaio. It ia possible that some wild hpecies, 
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Bihaliu amee, or B. brachycenu, mnr hnve 

e. Tiste<i formerly iu I'alestino. We nre, how- 
ev , 11 H n 11 iavour of some gigantic tJnis. 

ITn'ni. I. One of the Levite doorkeepers in the 
tmie of David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20).— 2. A second 
Levite (unless the family of the foregoing be in* 
tended) concerned in the Hiciwi oflioe atWr the 
Return from Babylon fN»'h. xii. 9). 

Tl'phai, Jer, x. 9 ; Dan. x. .S. [Ophu:.] 
Vr occurs in Ocneais only, and is thei« mentioned 
as the land of ffaran** nativity (Gen. si. 28% the 
plnci- fi <ini wfiich Teiah and Abraham sta; teil " to 
go into the land of Canaan " (xi. 31 ). It is called 
hi Oeneiie "Or of Me Cftnldaevme** while In the 
Arts .'^t. .^tejAen place- . ' v implication, in Meso- 
potamia (vii. 2, 4), l iiew are all the indications 
which Serifitttn AtmMias as to Ite loonlity. One 
tmiiiti'iri i ii-ntifie^ Ur with the moilern Orfnh. 
There u some ground for believing that this city, 
called br the Greeb Edeew, had also the name of 
Orrhn n.s erirly as the time of Hdore 'ab. li.C. 150;. 
Accordiug to i'ocmk that Ur is i^dessa or Orfnh is 
** the tmicffrsai opinion of the Jews ; " and it ia 
also the local belief. A second tiaiitioii, whirh 
appears iu thi; Talmud, and ia s©iiie gf the c.uiy 
Arabian writers, 6nds Ur in Warka, the 'Opx^ of 
the Hi-eeks, and probobly the Kiwh of Holy 
Scripture. A third tradition distinguishes Ur 
from Warka. There can be little douht timt the 
city whereto this tradition point* ie that which 
appears by its bricks to haTe been called /fur by 
the natives, and which is now repre^ent^Hi by the 
ruins at MugMr, or Umgheir, oa the right banlc 
of the Euphrates, nearly opposite to its jttnctioD 
with the Sh it-cl- Hie. An opinion, unsupported 
by any tradition, remains to be noticed. Bochart, 
Qilmet, Btinatn, and othcia, ideiitiiy ** Ur of the 
Chaldees" with a place of the name, mentioned by 
a single late writer — ^Ammianns Marcellinus — as 
'•aeaetle" enatim; in his dny in Eeetem Meaopo* 

f. iiuia, betw«-vii Hatra and Ni>ibi-. Of these 
faur looUities two are situated in Upper Mesojio- 
tamia, between the Hone Hasioe and the Sinjar 
mnge, while the other fw i'^ in the alluvial 
tiact near the sea, at least 4(iU uuWi t'urther south. 
That Chaldaea was, properly ipeaking, Die eoiithera 
)>.iit of I<aby!onl.i, the region bonierins: upon 
the Gulf, wiii be admitted by all. Those who 
maintain the nordieni emplnrement of Vr «rguc^ 
that with the extension of Chnldaean power the 
aam« tiavelled northward, and became coextensive 
with M«>opotamia ; but, in the first plooe, there 
h no proof th.it the name Chaldaea was ever 
eiteuJed to the region above the Sinjar; and 
secondly, if it was, the Jews at any late mean by 
Chald.ica ejrtlusively the lower country, and call 
the upper, Mesopotamia or Tudan-Aram (see Job i. 
17 ; Is. xiii. 19, xliri. 14, &c.). Again there 
is no reeeon to believe that Babylonian jpower 
was eetablished beyond the Sinjar hi theea 
early tinit?s. Moreover, it is in the lower 
country oolr that a name closely correepond- 
ing to the Hebrew ie found. The ooneifiinn 
II 'ir rep<'<esents "VIX letter for letter, and only 
difiers (mm it iu the greater strength of the 
aspirate^ The arfuflMBt that Ur should be eoughi 
in the neighboui ho<.>.l of Anajtarhltis and Sernj, 
because the names Arpiiaxad aud JSerug occur iu 
the genealogy of Abraham baa no weifftt till it ia 
shown that tlie human names in qnestinn are 
iiedly connected with the phices, which is at pre* 
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font aMumed soimwhat boldly. On the whole 
we mny reeiird it as tolerably certain that " Ur 
of the Chald««t * WM a pbw* ritnatcd in the real 
<'hflKiaea — the low oonntrj near the Persian Gulf. 
The only qaestioo that remain* in any d<^ee 
dooblful i«» whether Wnte or If aghtir ii the 
true locality. TraditioDs attached to both, but 
p<?rhap(i more distinctly to Wai-ka. On the other 
hand, it seems certiuo that Warka, the natiTC mine 
of which wa* Hunk, represent* the Ered» ofGenesia, 
which ctnnot possibly be the Ur of the same Book. 
Mugheir, therefore, which bore the exact name of 
or //ur, remains with the bcrt claim, and i« 
entitled to be at least provisionally) regarded as the 
city of Abraham. *Ur or Hur, now Mtijheir, or Um- 
Mugheir, the bitnmened," or " the mother of 
lutnmen," is one ot the most ancient, if not the 
most ancientf of the Chaldaean lites hitherto 
disrorered. It lies on the right liank of the 
Knphratea, at the distance of about six miles from 
the preaent course of the stream, nearly opposite 
the point where the Euphrates receives the Shat- 
tt-Hie from the Tigris. It I* warn nol less than 
125 miles from the sea; but there are erounds for 
believing that it was anciently a maritime town. 
The most remarkable building is near the OOrthem 
<»nd of the rtiins. It is a temple of the true Chal- 
daean type. The bricks of this building bear the name 
of a certain (hvkh^ who ii regarded aa the eaiiieat 
of the Chaldaean monwmpntal kings. His ropposed 
date is B.C. 2000, or a little earlier. 'Ur was the 
capital of this monarch. It tetained its tiietro> 
politan character for abot-e two centurtes, and even 
after it became second to Babylon, was a great city, 
with an eepecially sacred character. Ik la in the 
main a city of tombs. 

Urliane. It would have been better if the word 
had been written Urban ir^he Authorised Version. 
For nnleained readei-s sometimes mistake the sex 
of this Christian dijiciple, who is in the long list of 



those whom St. Paul salutes In writing to Rf-tp* 
( Horn. xvi. 9). We have no means of koowui^ 
more about Urn. 

U'rL 1. The Father of B^raleel one of the 
aixhitects of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, zzxv. jti, 
ixxTiU. 82 ; 1 Cbr. «. 80 ; 2 Gbr. i. 5). Re na 
of the tribe of Judnh, and ^^ndson of CaV% 
ben-Hezron.— 8. The father of Geber, Solomc«'s 
commissariat officer ID Giload (1 K. ir. 
8. One of the gatekeepen of the temple in the 
time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). 

Uri'all. 1. One of the thirty comman lersef the 
thirty bonds into which the Israelite army of Devil 
was divided (I Chr. zi. 41 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 3$). 
Like others of David's officers he was a foreicrer — 
a Hittite. His name, however, and his manner <^ 
speech (2 Sam. xi. II) indicate that he K.<id adopced 
the Jewish religion. He married Bathsheba, a 
wonma of extmoixiinary beauty, the d«Ui;ht«- of 
Elinm — po&vibly the same as the son of Ahithophd. 
and one of his brother ofiicei's (2 Sam. xxiii. 34 > aad 
h^nce, perhaps, Uriah's first acquaintance with Batb- 
sheba. It may be inferred from Nathan's parsUe 
(2 Sam. xii. 3 ) that he ytn» passionat'-ly devoted to 
his wife, and that tlieir union was celebrated ia Je- 
rusalem as one of peculiar tenderness. In the &>t 
war with .Ammon he followed Jonb to the siege, tad 
witl) him remained eucamped in the open tidd (A 
11). He returned to Jemaalcm, at an order fiw 
the king, on the pretext of asking news of the wai;— 
really in the hope that his return to bis wife ai^lht 
cover the ahame of his own crime. The Unfr mt 
with an unexpected obstacle in the anstere, sdUxv* 
like spirit which guided all Uri.oli's con iuct, sad 
which gives os a high notion of the chanicter aad 
discipline of David's officers. On the morahif ef 
the third day, David sent him back to the eavfi' 
with a letter containing the command to .foab to 
cause his destruction in the battle. The device t»f 
Joab was, to observe the patt of the »'all of Kab* 
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lMfli*A'MlMa( mhtn th« greatest form of i1m 

besieged wu congi^egated. and thither, as a kind of 
forlorn boat, to Mod Uriah. A mUj took plaoa. 
Unoh MM tht offioan with Min •dTannd m tiur m 

the g.it« of the city, and were thei« shot down \<j 
th« aivhera oo the wall. Jost aa Joab had fore- 
wwMd tht mmmgev, tin king broko ioto « ftirloM 
passion on hearing of the Iom. Tho m.- s<»nger, as 
iwtroctcd by Joab, calmly oontinued, aud rodad tlie 
■loty witii ttwwwda: «*Tli7 oMTMitalMSUftah the 
Uttite, is dead." In a moment Darid's anger i« 
pcased. It is one of the toodiing parts of the stuiy 
that Uriah &lls unconscioiw of his wife's dishonour. 
—2. Hi^rh-priest in the reign of Ahaz ;Is. viii. 2 ; 2 
K. xvi. lu-lB). We Hrst hnrof him &s a witot'ss to 
Isaiah's prophecy eonoeming Maher^halal-hash-baz, 
\rith Zechariah, the son of Jcherwhiah. He is prol)- 
*bly the same AS Urijah the pne^t, who built the altar 
Air AlMt (2 K. xvi. lo). If this be so, tht pwphet 
may hare sammoned him as a witness on account 
of bis position as high>priest, not on account of his 
pMflonHl qualities ; Uiough, as the incident ooctinvd 
«t the b^iinoins of the reign of Abas, Uriah's 
iiTeligious aaliaerTiency may not yethsTO niurifittted 
itself. Of the p:imit'»^e of Uriah we know uothink'. 
He probably succeeded Aariah, who was high-priest 
in tiM idgn of daiah, aiiii ««• Miectedeii l>y that 
Azariah who was high-prie>t in tli reign of 
Uaekiah. Uenoe it b pixttiable that he was son ot 
tho Ibrawr mi ikthcr of the taHor.— t. A prfMt of 
the family of Hakkos, the heu] r t ihf serenttl eoone 
of priests (Ezr. viii. 33; Neh. iii. 4-, 21). 

IM'm. 1. Uriah, the husboad of BotlwlMba 
(Matt. i. 6).— 2. Urijah. 3 (1 Esd. ix. 43). 

U'riel, " the rire of God," an angel named oaly 
io 2 Ksdr. ir. 1. 36, r. 20, x. 28. 

U'rioL 1. A Kohathite LevTte, son of Tiihalh 
(1 Chr. vi. 24 [91).— 8. Chief of the Kohathites in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. it. 5, 11). — 3. Uriel of 
Cilieah was the father of Mx\chah,or .Michaiah, the 
favourite wife of KehnUxuii, aud naother of Abijah 
(2Chr.xiii. 2). In 2 Chr. xi. 20 she is called 
*' Maachah the daughter of Absalom." Roshi gives 
a long note to the etTect that her &ther's name was 
Uri**! Ahishalom. 

Uii'j«lL L Urijah the prktt in th« reign of 
Ahai f 2 K. xwt 10), probably the same aa Uriah, 
2.-2. A priest of the familv of Koz, or hak-Koz, 
tho same aa Uriau» 3.-8. One of the priwts who 
stood at EnrnV ri^t-band when he toad tho Law to 
the people (Neh. viii. 4 i. — 4. The jmjii of Shemai.ih 
of Kirjftth-jearim. He prophe»ied in the days ot 
Joboiuim aod the king sought to pat him todenth ; 
but he < -^[^ !. Hid iTed into Egypt. His retieat 
wns soon discovered : Elnathan and his men 
brought him np out of E^^yplv aod Jehoiakim slew 
him with the sworrl, anil <y\'f his body forth 
among the giave.* of tlie conioiou people (Jer. xiiri. 
20-23). 

TTrim and Thtunmim. I. (1.) When the Jew itili 
exiles were met uu then return from Babylon by a 
questioD which they had no data for answering, 
they fl^^fl to j¥istpii;e the fiettlenient of the 
difficulty till there '>hould rise up " a I'ntst with 
Urim and Thummim " ( Hzr. ii. 63 ; Noh. vii. 65). 
The inquiry, what thoee Uriro and Thummim 
themselves wire, seems likely to wait as long for a 
final and satisfying answer. On every Hide we meet 
with oooimioiis of ignorance. (20 Tbo atartiitt- 
pohi of aneh w inquiry maat b» nob Ai woraa 
which tht A. T. hM lift iuitnnibt«d. (A.) la 



Urimy Hebnw acholara, with hardly an exception, 
have seen the plural of 6r ( = light, or fireV Tiie 
LXX, tiaoalatortt bowcror, appear to have had 
rMaou which led them to anotmr rendering. The 

literal Knglish e*^uivalent would of eoiirsi^ \^ 
"lights;" but the rendcriDgs in the LXX. and 
Vulg. iBdiaite. «t least, a traditional belief 
the Jews 'that the plui-al form did not involve 
numerical plorality. {b.) Thummim, Heie also 
there iaahnoit noMiMMiit m to thtdcrlvatioB ftom 
<om( =|>erre<-tion, completeness). What has ^leea 
&aid AS to tiwi plural of Urim applies here also. 
" Light and Perfection " would probably bo the 
liest F^iijii^h equivalent. The mere phinse, as snch, 
leaves it thei-etore uncertain whether each viotd by 
itself denoted many thiogi of a given kind, or 
whether the two taken together mi<:hf he referred 
to two distinct objects^ ur to one and tlie same 
object. In Deut. xxxiii. 8, we hare se|iarately, 
" Thy Thummim and thy Urim," the first order 
being inverted. Urim is found alone in Num. 
xxvii. 21 ; 1 ^9am. xxviii. 6 ; Thummim never by 
itaelf, unlam we find it in Ps. xri. It (].) 
Scriptural SMemmtt.^'Tht mystenoiis worda 
meet us for the first time, as if they needed no 
explanatiou, in the docriptioo of tlie higb-uriest'a 
apparel. Over the EnfODthero isto be a •*1««wt- 
plate of jud£;Tnent " i f grli, scarlet, purple, and 
Hne linen, tblded square and doubled, a " ypan " in 
length and width. In it ora to bo aet ibor raws of 
precious rtones, each stone with the nnnip of a tribe 
of Isiiiel eneraved on it, that Aaron may "bear 
them 00 hia Mart." Then cemea a further order. 
Inside the breastplate, as the Tables of the Covenant 
were plaoe-J inside the Ark (Ex. xxv. 16, xxviii. 3<J ), 
are to be placed " the Unm and the Thnmnin," 
the Li^ht aud the Pertectioo ; and they, too, are to 
be ou Aaron's heart, when he gpes in before the 
Lord (Ex. xxviii. 15-30). Not a word describes 
them. They are mentioned as things a1re.\dy 
familiar both to Moses aiid the people, connecte<l 
natunilly with tlM functions of the high-pr:e!-t. a* 
mediating between Jehovah and His people. The 
command is AdBlled (Lev. viii. 8). They p:iss 
from Aaron to Kleazar with the sacred Ephod and 
other pontifioaHa (Mum. xx. 2»). They aro 
roentiooed again (Nnm. zzriL 21 ; Dent, xxxiii. 
8, 9j. Once, and once only, are they mentione<l 
by name in the histoij of the Jndg«a and the 
monarchy (1 Sam. nrlfL 6). Tbm la no longer a 
priest with Urim and Thummim ( Ezr. ii. 63 ; N> h. 
viij 65) to answer hard questions. (2.) Besidea 
them difoet atatemcnti, tb«o aro other* in whidi 
we may, without violence, ti-ace a i-efwence, if not 
to both, at least to the Uriro. When questiona 
precisely of the nature of thoae deacribed in Nnm. 
xxvii. 21 are asked by the leader of the people, and 
answered by Jehovah (Judg. t. 1, xx. 18,'— when 
like questions are asked by Saul of the high-prie»t 
Ahiah. •* wearing; .an ephoil " (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18) — 
by David, as soon as h« hw with him the presence 
of a high-priest with his ephod (I Sam. xxiii. 2, 
12, XXX. 7, 8" — we may l<-v;itimately inter that the 
t]-sai>ure> which the nihod coutaiiied were the au- 
ditions and mad&i of hia anawor. (8.) It daaenrea 
notice befoi-e we pass beyond the rai^ of Scriptural 
data, that in some ca.<es of deflection from the esta- 
blisheil relij^ious order, we find the ephod connected 
not with the Unm, bnt with the TfiRAPHiii, 
whkk In t]i« d^ of lahtt, if not mlier, had bim 
eoo^pkttoua hk Axamaie voiaUp (Jndg. xfiL 5» 
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xviil. 14, 20; H(«. iii. 4).<»ni. T/uorks — Of the 
numeroiu tli<^>i jf)« tliftt hare b««n propounded upon 
the »ubjet t the favourlle view of Jewish and of vnne 
Christian wiium htki be«u, thiit the Unm ami 
Thumtnim wen idattioil with the twelve Mooe* 
on which the name* of the Tribes of Israel were 
engraved, and the mode in which an oracle was 
given was l>j the illomination, timultaneous or 
•uootMiv** d ttM Jetters which w«r« to imke up the 
tauwt. But it teema to be ikr limplral and most 
in agre^'iTK^nl witii tlic ilitTorent ncLniiiitA of iii- 
quiriw made by (Jhm and Thummim (i Sam. 
•nr. 3, 18, 19, niii. 2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xzriii. 6; 

XX. 28 »' .S<'»m. 5, '2.'.. &c. to snpfios** that 
the «a>wer was girm dimply brthe Word of the 
lord to th« hfgh^riest (comp. John si. 51)* when 
ht' h.i'l ir.qiiir*^! of thf i.xnl clothtHl with the 
cphod and breastplate. Such a view agnet with 
the trne notion of the bitntpht^ of wfaidi h was 
not the le.uJinij rfiaracteristic to bp oi-aculnr. hut 
only an ui>',dt-utal privilege connected with iti> 
fttodiiiieDtal meaning. What that mewifng was 
wc 1«.HTJ from Ex. itriil. r^O, whtre we read 
"Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
land upon his heart before the Lord rontinualiy." 
Now the ju iicial sentencf is one }>r which any 
one is either juiitiiied oi oondemnei. In {irophetic 
vision, as in aetoal Oricntil life, the seutenve of, 
juatificatton was oflen exprensed by the nature of ; 
the robe worn. *' He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation. He hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousaeaa, at a bridctntiom decketh 
hitnaelf with omamenta, and as a bride adometh 
herself with her jewels" Cis. Ixi. 10), Is a good 
iUustratloo of thia ; cf. Lui. 3. In like manner, in 
Iter. iiS. h, vii. 9, m, 14, &c, the white Mnni 
I oi>o expreaace Iht r^htMNumie or jwtUieatioD «f 
tlie saiota. 

Vtaj. InfonnfttUm on tiie rabjeel of leBdirn: 

and bon-owiug will be found under I.oax. It lutAl 
only be remarked here that the piwrtioe of mort- 
gaging hHid,ae ro e ti i B <» at cmrbilnBt intcmt, gmr 
Wp among the Jews duritic: tho raj.tivity. in clii wt 
TiolatioQ of the law (Lev. xxv. 36, 37 ; Kx. xviij. », 
13, 17). We find the rate mdiing 1 hi 100 per 
month, correapondaii:: tfl the Human centesimne 
w*ttr«i«, or 12 pr cent, per annum. The law of 
the Kortn, like the Jewish, forbids all nrary. The 
law s of Menu nW^Av 18 nr. 1 even '24 per cent, as nn 
interest rate ; but, as waa tiit.* law in Egypt, no 
oomulated interest was not to exceed twice the 
original snm lent. TUa Jewish pnutiee wae 
aiiniiiled by Neheniiah. 

TJ'ta, 1 Emir. v. 30. It appeim to be ft corral^ 
lion of Akkud TEzr. ii. 45). 

ITthft'L 1- The son of Ammihud, of the children 
of Thaiez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4),— 2. One 
of the too* of Bigvai, who returned io the aeoood 
carsvnn with Eira (Ear. viii. 14). 

TJ'thii. 1 V.^'lr. viii. 40. [UriiAi 2.] 

He, 1. A s^m of Aram (Gen. x. 23; 1 Chr. i. 
17), and rOQKquently a gi^ndaett of Shem.^t. A 
.sou of Naiior I'V Milcah ( i>(.-ii. ixii. 21 ; A.V. Ui'/. . | 
— ^. A son of Dishan, and graudson of beir (Oen. 
nxri. 28). —4. The country in whidi Job Irrcd 

(Jobi. TV A.s the ir»'iit'il'>iri'-nl .-if:it.iiir-:it> of th>' 
Book of Genesis are undoubtedly etiinological, and 
in many inalaaeea alio geognphicd, it may be 
faiilv s(;jTnisf».l that the coinddeucc of names in 
the nbove cn*c3 is not accidental, but points to a 
AuMO of rarioui htutdbm of th« Sbtmitic nwo in « 



certain locality. This surmise is connime-J hj xht 
ciicumntanoe that other eoonectii^ Uun'^ mijbt 
(li.scovem! between the same branches. The etimc- 
logical tact embodied iu these coiocidexioes of miws 
appears to be as follows: — Certaia hrnhas cf tr- 
Aramaic family, being both more ancient «n<! 
occupying a more northerly position tiiao tl>e others 
cotilesocd with branches of the later Abrahamtd^ 
holding n «Nntwhato«ti«) raitioQ m JdaeipiiiM 
and Fklestioe, and ngdn with br n ocheo of tfie ttS 
later Edctmil*"* of tiif s<'uth. aft^r ther h\ l beoofrr 
a distinct race from the Abrahamids. This ew- 
elusion weald reedvo ttrnfirniatko if the geofraph- 
ir.il position of T'z, as described in the Book '.'f Jc- , 
hHrmootaed with the probability of such an amalgnn- 
ation. As liu' as w» OKI gather, Ur either smt 
or >or.th-«i>t of Pal^fin*" fjob f. 3' ; adjaceot to 
the Sabaeans and the C!haldaeans (Job i. 15* 11), 
consequently northward of the soiithcrB AiahwH^ 
itnti westward of the Euphrates; atxl, Usth-, 
Aujiicent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who at 
one period occupied Ut, probably as oooqocrsci 
(Lam. ir. 21;, .md wlio><' tn-^Icxlyte hnb *? it 
probably da&cribtii in Jub xxx. b, 7. Fi\ua iLe 
above data we infer that the Land of Ux ccr* 
ri-spf!n<ls to the Aribui Dcs^/ii of n.UlsiisI 
geography, at ali events to so mtn h i^f it as 
I lies north of the 80th parallel of latitude. Whetiar 
I the name of tlx survived to classical timei it 
uncertain : a tribe named Aesitae is meiit)<MMd Ir 
Ptolemy: this Bodiart jdcntifiea with tba Dk «r 
Script uie. 

XTsal. The fittber of Pahd, who aasasCed 

miah in rebuilding thf citv wall (Neh. iii. 25). 

V'nL The sixth son' of Joktan (Geo. x. H; 
1 Chr. i. 21), whose srttlenMota are desufr tissrf 
in thf .anoi<'iit name of S.m'u, the cnplLal city of tix 
Yemen, which was ortgioaJly AwziU. It has i»- 
jiuted the right to be the diiefdty of tiw liBji.iii« 
of Sheba from the earliest ages of which 
traditions have come down to us. From its poaitiM 
in the omtre of the best portioii of tiiat tdngdim. 

! it must always hnr-- '> -en an impoi-tunt citv, th^ - 
probably of less importance thau delta itsecl 
Niebohr aayi tint it tt a wailed town, s^oaSe k 
an p!evate<{ rountry, in laU 15° 2', and wrti a 
streiim (after heavy rains) ninning through it. 
It has a citadel on the isite of a fiunous tem^ 
The fiou>«'s .iiJil jKilaiTs of .^;ui*ii arc fi3«" t^?-» 
thuM of any other town uf Aiubui ; usxd it {xasewe 
many mosques public baths, and cararansnu. 
Uzal, or Awzill, is most probably the sam« as the 
Anxara, or An.%4ra of the classics. It b perhaf« 
referred to by Ezek. (xxrii. 19), traoakled to ihs 
A.V. " T ir.nn, ^0iJ»<7 to and fro." 

Uz za. 1. A Denjamite of the sons of Ehisi 
(1 Chr. viii. 7).— 2. Elsewhere called CziAM 
(I Chr. ziU. 7. 9, 10. 11).— t. Tba childna « 
urn were a family of Nethlnim who returned wtt 
Zercbbijbel (Exr. ii. 49 ; Ncli. v ii. 51).— 4. Propefl.f 
" L'xzaii." As the text now stands, Uzzah is a de> 
scendantoTMennri (1 Chr. tt.SS [14]) ; bvt tba* 
I a| p< ar.s to \h- .i jjap in tli'^ vt i-se. Perhaps be i* 
the same as Zina, or Zizah, the son of ShioMi 
(I Chr. niU. 10, 11) ; far tBest wnea cfidwily 
lit-iioto th<- vime person and, ill Hehvc* Aarwlrr, 
are not unlike Uxzah. 

Vtte, th* gafAsB cC The apot in wUdi lf»> 
nasseh king of Jndab, and his son Amon. wvre 
both butted (2 K. xxi. IS, 26U It v*s the 
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The tail of its mention shows that it was not 
wh«rc the usual Mpulchres of th€ kings were. 
No due, however, is alTorded to it« position. It 
U ingenioiulr suggiested by Corneliu» a Lapide, 
thnt the gaixien was so culled fiom being on the 
apot at which Uz» died duriDf tba rooorai of 
tlie Ark from Kirjath>jearim to Jenualfoi. 

Ut'iah. One ot" the xyiat of Abinndab. in whosp 
house at Kitjath-j^nm the ark rested for 20 
jenn. (Jnah probably was the aeoood, and Ahio die 
xhtn]. Tlioy both ncconijxinied its removal, 
ivhea Darid first undeiiook to canr it to Jeru* 
■aleiD. Ahio appni^ntly went betoni the new 
cirt (1 Chr. xiii. 7) on which it was ptaord, 
and (Jzzab walked by the side. " At the threshiog- 
door of Naebon " <3 San. Ti. 6), or Chldoo (1 
Clir. xiii. 0), jMrhaivs .tlipping over the smooth 
xvck, th« oxen stumbled. Uzzah caught the ark 
to prevent its falling. He died imiMdiately by 
its side. His dcfith wns •» su(!dt-n and awful 
that, in the sacred language of the Old Twta- 
ment, it ia MMribed dimtly to the Diviae aagu, 
1; . , 1^ not explained. 

Us len-She rah. A town founded or rebtiflt by 
Shemh, an Kphraimite woman, the daughtiT eittu-r 
of Ephmim himself or of Beiiali. It is nnnml only 
in I Chr. vii. 24, in connexion with tho two ikth- 
horons. No traee ot Uszen-Sherah appears to have 
heco yet discovered, unless it be in^ii Sira, which 
is shown in the maps of Van de Vdde aiul Tobler 
as on the N. side of the Wadi^ SuMmm, aboot 
thne milw S.W. t^BeMr gt-Utka. 

JStA. 1. Son of Bukki, and father of Zeraliiah, 

in the line ot* the hii;}i-|)i it">ts (1 (_'hr. vi. f), Jjl ; 

£zr. vii. 4). Though Uzxi was the lineal ancestor 
of 2Sadoic, Hdoei not appear that he was em h{gh> 

priest. He nuist Iiave l>oi'n cnntftnixirai y wifli, 
but lather eoiher than, £lu— 8. Son of Tola the 
•on of Issachar Ct Chr. vU. % jt).--t. Sen ef Beta, 

of the trib«" of Beqjamin H Chr. vii. 7\— 4. An- 
otlier, or the samet from whom descended some 
Bei(jamite faoueM, which were eettled at Jenuniem 

afW the retuin from mrtirity fl Chr. ix. 8).— 
b. A Levite, sob of Bani, and overseer of the In- 
vites dwelling at .lerucnlem, in the time of Nelte- 
m-ah ( Neh. xi. 22 .—6. A prio-f, iliipf* of tho 
fnther's-house of JeJaiaii, in tlu> time ot Joiakim 
the high-priest (Neh. xii. T.t . — 7. One of the 
J'li^sts who as-iiste<l Kzia in t!u' lieilioitinn of tiio 
wall ot" Jcru?»dem (Neh. xii. 42j. I'erliaps the 
s.ime as the pi<*ceding. 

TJni'fi. One of David's guard, and apparently 
a native of Ashtaroth beyond Jordan (I Chr. xi. 
44 . 

Und'alL L lV.ziah king of Jodah. In some 
passages hie name appears in the lengthened form 
Azariah, which nnfuiat attributes to an error of 
the copyists. This is ponible^ but there arc other 
instance* of the princes of Jodah changintir fhoir 
niimcs on succeeding to the thiuno. After the 
murder of Anuuiah, hia son Uzziah was chosen 
by the people to oceopy the Taeuit throne at the 
aijf ot 111; anil for the gi-eatcr j>art of his long 
rcicn of 5!^ jeara he lived in tlxe fear of God, 
and showed himelf a wise, active, and ptotut niler. 
Hp V-jan his i f^n hr a snco^fu! •^p<''Jitioti .israinst 
his father's enemies th(> IjAitimUee, wito hail revolted 
fiwn Jodah in Jehoram's time, 80 veam before, 
ari'l p' tn'trati's.! a« f.ir as the ii>\a(l of the fJulf of 
'Akaba, where he took the miportant pla« of Ehith 
(a K. sir. 22 2 Chr. isvi. t, Uniah 
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wAfcd other victorious wars in the south, especially 
against the Mehunim, or people of Main, and the 
Arabs of Gurbaal. Towards the west, Uniiah 
fought with equal snocess against the Philistines, 
levelled to the ground the wails of Gath, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod, and founded new fortitied dtiei in the 
Philistine territory. He strengthened the walk of 
Jerusalem. He was also a great pttron of ngri- 
culture. He never deMited the worship of the true 
God, and waa moHi influenced by ZeiAariah, « 
prophet who is only mentioned in connexion with 
hina (2 Clir. xxvi. 5). So the southern kingdom 
waa raiaed to a condition of profperity which it had 
not known sina» the deatli oi S<)I m ii. The end of 
Uuiah wns less prosperous than his beginning. 
Elated with his splendid career, he dctcnmned to 
burn innnij-f on the alf.ir of GvA, but was opposed 
by the high-priest Auuiah and eighty otheis. (See 
Ex. IXZ.7, 8 ; Num. xri. 40, xviii. 7.) The king 
was ctirap^l at their reiistance, and, a.s .Se pres««l 
torw.ii-d with hi.H ccn^r, was suddenly »nrittt>ii with 
Icproey. Uzziah was buried "with his lathers," 
yet npparently not actually in the royal >i»'pulchre* 
(2 Chi . xivi. 23). During his reign an t>arthquuke 
occurred, whidi, thol^h not mentioned in the his- 
torical books, was sppai-ently very serious in it.t 
con^uences, for it is alluded to as a chronological 
epoch by Am<^ i. 1\ and mentioned in Zech. xiv. 
5, as aconvttisioa from which the people "tied," 
Josephna connects it with Uiziab's sacn legions at- 
tempt to ot^'er incense, but this is very unlikely. 
It ia to be observed, with reference to the geneiiil 
character of Daririi s reign, that the writer of the 
Secnnil Book of Chioniclcs distinclly stales th.ii 
his lawless attempt to burn incense was Uie ooi/ 
eneptioo to the eiodlcMe of hia admbiatnition 
(2 Chr. ixvii. 2). His reitrn lasted from B.C. 
808-9 to 766-7.->9. A Kohntliite I.eMt«, and an- 
cestor of Samnel (1 Chr. vi. 24 [ii] 8. A priest 
of the sons of Hnrim. who had taken a foreign wife 
in the days ot Ezra (Ezr. x. 21).— 4. Father of 
Athaiah, or Cthai (Neh. xi. 4).^. Father of Jc» 
honathao, ont of David** overeeen (1 Chr. nvti. 
25V 

Ui'iioL 1. Fourth son of Kohnth, father of 
Misha>'l, Elzaphan or Klizjphan, anil Zithri, and 
uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, '11; Lev. x. 4).—?. 
A Simeonite capuin, son of Ishi, in the day» of 
He/.ekiah '1 Chr. iv. 42 —3. Heaf! ff a lienjamiU'. 
house, of the wns of iiek (1 Chr. vii. 7 ).— 4. A 
musician, of the sons of Heman, in David's leijjn 
(1 Chr. XXV. 4y.— d, A Levite, of the sons of Je- 
dutfiun, in the davs of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14, 
19).— 6. .^n of Harhaiah, probably a priest, in the 
days of Neheniiah, who took part in repairing the 
wall (Neh. ill. 8\ He is aeseribed as *' of the 
eolilsmith>," 1. 1\ of those priests whose hereditary 
otBce it was to repair or make theaacred veiMts. 

Vs*Mfllit«t, thft. The dewendante of Uxiid, 
and one of the four ere it families of tho KohathitM 
(Nam. iii. 27 i 1 Chr. xxvi. 23). 



Vajeza'tha. One of the ten sons of nnman 
whom tiie Jews slew in .Shushan (Esth. ix. 9>. 

▼■]«» ▼altof. It is hardly necessary to state 
that tli'M' wnnis sitrnify a hollow sweep of jrmund 
betweeu two more or less parallel ridges of high 
land. Vale ii the peeticnl or piwrinoial fcnn. lit 
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VERSIONS, ANCIENT (AETHIOPIC) 



■tm^tire of the f^ater part of thp Hnly Land does 
Mt Imd itidf tu Hi *' ibrniatioTi of valleys in our 
MOM of the word. The ahnipt transitions of it* 
crowded rocky hills preclude Uie existence of any 
extended sweep of Taller. The nearest approach U 
'"ound in the spaco Wtween the mottntaiiu of Geri- 
zim and Khal. which contnin* the town of NablAs, 
the ancient Shwhein. This, however. Is not men- 
tidoed in the Bible. Another it the V«Uqr ^ 
Jesreel." Valley is employed in tfat Avlhorbed 
Version to reuder five diltud Bebnwirarda. 1. 
*^mek. This appears to approach raore n«rly to 
the geneiul sense of the Knglish word than any 
other. It is ooonected with sereml plaon; but 
the onlj OM wMeh can be identified with any cer- 
tainty if the Emtk of Jezrecl, already mentioned 
M one of the nearest approaches to an English 
vnlley. 2. Qttl or Gi. Of this natural feature 
thef« to fortunately one example remalninf which 
can f)p itlentified with certainty — ti n leep hollow 
which enco m pnaaca the S.W. and S. of Jenualem, 
■nd wUdi to without douhl identical with the 
Ge-hinnom or Ge-b n-liiniii rn r f lh > 0. T. This 
identitication appeiuv to esUiMikh tlie Ge as a deep 
and aliiiipt nmne^ with flieep sjdce and narrow 
>x-)tfoni. 3. y jc'int. This is the won! which exactly 
answei-s to the Arabic vnad;/, and has been alieady 
ftlluded to in that connexion. It cspfeenai as no I 
single English woni can, the bed of n «;trt>am (often 
wide and shelving, and like a " valley " in cliaract<>r, 
which in the rainy season may be nearly filled by 
a fcKimin:: torrent, though for the greater jart of 
the year <iry t, and tlie stream itself, which atW the 
rabeidence of the rains has shrank In Iniigoiflcant 
dimenstons. 4. Bik'dh. This term appears to mean 
rather a plain than a valley, wider than the latter, 
tiloagb so far resembling it as to be endosed by 
mountains. It is rendered by " valley " in Detit. 
xxxiv. 3; Josh. xi. 8, 17, xil. 7; 2Chr. xxxv. 22; 
Zech. xii. 11. 5. ha»-Sf,t\feldh. This is the only 
case in which the cm]iloTmeQt of the tenn " valley " 
m really nnfinttnwte. The dtstriel to whidi alone 
the name has-S?itfSIdh is applied in the Bible has 
no reaeroblance whatever to a vallev, but is a broad 
ewdthi; tTMt of muy hundred mifee in stm, which 
sweej» treiitly down from the mountains of Jn ! ih 
to the Mediterranean. It is rendered " the vale " 
in Drat. i. 7 ; Jeeh. s. 40; 1 K. z. 37; It Chr. i. 
15; Jer. xxriii. 13; and "the valley" or "val- 
leys " in Josh. ix. 1, xi. 2, 16, xii. 8, xv. 33 ; Jodg. 
L'9 ; Jer. xnii. 44. 

Vani'ah. One of the sons of Bani (Exr. x. 3^>. 

Yneh'nL The firetborn of Samuel as the text 
now stande (1 dur. vi. 28 [13]). But in 1 Sam. 
viii. 2 the name of his firstUim is Joel. Most 
probably in the Chronicles the name of Joel has 
dropped out. and " Vashni " if n cogmiptioa cf 
te.tA.-'.t, nnH ^ the) second." 

VmIi ti. The " queen " of Ahitsuenis, who, for 
Mfkulng to show hemelf to the king's guests at the 
royal l«nquet, when sent for by the king, was lepu- 
diated and deposed (Esth. i.). Many attempts have 
been made to identify her with historicil ji^rson- 
ages ; as by Usfiher wth Ato«% the wife of Darius 
Hystaspis, and by J. Capellna with Parysatis, the 
mother of Ochos ; but it is far more probable that 
she was ooiv one of the inferior wives, digoiried with 
the title of queen, whoae name has utterly disnp- 
penri>d from history. 

VeiL Undn-the head of Dbj:;^ we have already 
dhiNNid of Tuieoe ttrtne impi-operly rendend 



" veil " in the A. V., snch aa mitpachath (KvA m, 
15). ^<ii/>A (Gen. xxiv. 65, xxiviii. 14, «ii 
rSdid (Cant. v. 7 ; Is. ili. 23). Then have beta 
explained to be rather shawls, ar HMtisn, mhkh 
might at pleasure be drawn over th<» face, I' jt 
wbkli were not deiiKBed (cx the ^ledal purpose cf 
veils. It remehH ftr ue to notice the IbUowinf 
terms which describe the veil proper : — T ' -V i ^^h. 
uaed of the veil which Moses assumed wb«n be «auBs 
down Aum the mount (Ex. nstr. SS^V (9:) 
Mii^choth, user! of the veils whi<;h the fiibe prt^ 
phets placed upon their heads (fclzek. xiiL IS, 21; 
A.y. «i»nihieft''). Tie word b mdeielMid Ip 
Geaenius of cushions or mattress<^. but the r-tjrm- 
logT is equally, if not more, favourable to the aekae (4 
%fimping veil. (3.) Brmth, use<l of the light vab 
worn bv firn.i!('5 'Is. iii. 19; A. V. " mufflen" , 
which were so cnlied from their rustling uxAiMi. 
(4.) TkenmdA, understood by the A. V. of " lock* ' 
of hair (Cant. iv. 1. 3, vi. 7; Is. xlvii. 2); hat 
the contents of the passa^'.s in which it is dsH 
favour the sense of veil. With regai-d to the ok; 
of the veil, it is important to obserrc that it was 
by no means so general in andent ns Mriwa 
times. Much of the scropulousoos in respnt t,{ 
the use of the veil detes ham. the prooainiftfisa 
of the Koran, wWdi ftehedewomsn sppanTOf «»> 
veiled except in the presence of their o** ine>t r-i;- 
tivee. in andent timea, the veil was adopted ool/ 
in exe ept i oiBd eases, dther m aa nrtide ef et»» 
mental dress (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7 , or by KHrothec 
maidens in the praeoce of thdr t^tuni hi nhaw i i , 
especially at the time of tiw wedlhig (<5e«. «i»« 
xvix. 2.V, or, l:iv!iv, by women of looae cb»- 
racter for purpoaes ot oonceaiment ( ( >eti. xxzriiL 
14). Anoni; the Jews fl# the New Testarocnt^ 
it appeal^ to have l)een customary for the wciow 
to cover their heads (not oeoesiarily their im^, 
when engaged in public worship. 

Vtnl of the T»b«rnMlt ttA Vnflib {Tit 
bernaole; Temple.] 

Twdaiit, AatiHit, «f tbn Old nad Vnw V» 

tamentl. In tieatmsj of the ancient vei*ioo» trjt 
have come down to xis, in whole or in port, ther 
will be dsHribed in the nlphabeticnl order of tke 
lancrnncee. It may be premised that in most •< 
them the Old Test, ia not a veiiioo from the 
brew, but merdf n eeootidary trsnsktion fran Ai 
Septuagint in some one of its early forms. 

AETHIOPIC VERSION.— Christianity was ir- 
troilured into Aethiopia in the4th century, throa^ 
the labours of Frumentins and Aeiesius of Tyr^, 
wliu had been made slaves and sent to the kiEr- 
Hence arose tbt epiioepal see of Axum, to which 
Fnamentias was appointed by Athanadna. Tie 
Aethiopic version which we possess is fn die andart 
dielcet of Axum ; heooe some have ascribed it t ^ 
the age of the eaiUcst miadonaries \ but froB tbs 
general character of the version Itself, tiUs ie Ibk 
probable; and the Abyssinian* themxives att-:^3t< 
it to a later penod. The Old Te$tanient» as well m 
the New, was executed from the Cheek. In IStS 
I'otken piiblishe<l the Aethiopic PsaUer at Eorr. - 
In 1548-9, the Aethiopic Kew Te^t. was aisopnand 
at Rom^ edited by three AbytainianB. The Reawi 
e<iifion was reprintinl in Walton's Polyclott ; but 
(ncoordiog to Lodolf) ail the former erron were 
retabied. and newenes hitradneed. In l82«-SCi, a 
new e^iition, formed by a collation of ifSS., wi« 
published under the oaie of Mr. Thomas Peii Piati 
(ibinNrlT Mknr of Trinf^ CeUme» ClunW%»X 
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tr.mslatioti liiiii Ix'cii 
)aljiiitv ajj^iiis to he 



ivhfiMi oi»j<>ct was not strictly cri'fiW, but rather to ] proves that the FraD«>ker Co(h>x coincides in its 
givB to ths AbjMdniHPi thdr Scriptorn for coclMi- | frmeral test with the Komnn eilitio piinorps, imd 

(uticul 115? in ns t:-^>1 .1 \\>r\u n-^ he convem'pnTlv [that both fulhtw tlv T.^tin Vt;!>:;<t<». Tht^ cn-ater 
could, coMMsteiitly witlt MS. auUiuuiy. Ftom the agrpement of the Poiyi^lijtt test with the Greek he 
notes nude hf Mr. Piatt in the courw of his mlla- ascnbes to the inriueDcx; of an Aleppo MS., whMi 

tlu- I'aris Mifor iiwl. .Jiiviihnll tli. i) i.fmtifies the 
tuxt uf the Fjautfker M.S. (stuJ ui the ikoumo edition) 
with the version made ii: ih» 8th century hy John, 
Bihhop of Seville. In tire Krpen ;ui .AmJ ic the 
latter pail is a trairM ition from the lVhitt>-Sj'riac ; 
the EptotltlDot found in thnt vei.'.ion and thu .\}io. 
calypie are mid to be from the Memphiti<'. The 
latter pArt of the t«xt in tlie I'ulyglutts is ti uai tlw 
Greek. 

ARMENIAN YERSiOK,— Befoic the 5th een- 
tury the Armenians are saiil to have u.«ed the SyriM 
8lj>luil>oi ; hut at that time Micsrob is stated to hare 
iuveoted the Aimenisa letters, boon nttir this it 
k Mid that trMnslatioos into the Armenian language 
comtiK'iioed, at fif^t f'n :ii tlit- Syriac. Miesrob, with 
his oompanionsf Joseph aud lvsiuil(, began a reniioa 
of the ScripllirCB with the Book of Proverbs, and 
complfi^l all the OI ! Tc«t. ; in tlx- N'c-w, tli. v 
used the Syriac as their botis, lit)m Uicir inability 
to ohtnin any Greek books. Bat when, in the yetr 
4:M,.fosfph and Kznnk n-f m 1..' i from tho oontioil 
of Kphesus, hiingin^ witn tiiem a Greek copy of 
the ^^criptu^«•, Immc, the Aimeniitn Fatriareh* and 
Mie^roh, threw a.side \\h;.t tfi- vlin l .nlif-.-idv done, 
in order that they mi^jht exe< ule a version Jiom 
the Oreek. Bui now aniee the dilBciiity of thtir 
wnnt of a comp»'t»»nt aoinnintimtv witli that 1 in- 
gHa;;<" : to remedy this, Kziiak and Joi>eph wem sent 
with Moises Chorcnensis (who is htrawir the narrator 
of these details) to study that lans^nije nt Alex- 
aiidria. There tiiey mmle \*h<t M<>k!^ calU tln-ir 
third translation. '\'\\>- lirst ])iinte<i edition of the 
Old and New TekLuueiits in Armeiiiaa ap(x>art'd at 
Amsterdam in 1666, under the tare ol a jm-.m'U 
commonly termed Os* m. or Uscan, and d<iici li t-d 
at beiog an Armeniao hi^hcip. Zohmb, in 178^ 
pnblishra at Venice nn fm pro veil text, of the Arme* 
nian New Test. ; and in 18Qj ho and his ooadjutom 
completed an edition of the eutiie Aimeuiaa iscrip- 
tnrai. The basis was a MS. written in the 14th 
century. Dr. Chark-s \lir\i of the British .Mti>eum 
undertook the ta^k of collating the Venice text of 
1805 for TVegelles, thus supplying him witii a 
valuiMf jK)iti<.ii (il th'- )i; it*'i f.ils foi' h'l^ ciitit al 
edition of the Qrvek. 'IV&tiunciit. Some tvive fpokcu 
of thia TersioQ as thoiii^h it had been inad« from Dm 
Peshito Syj-i.-ic, ainl ii"t f,i rii f?ii- ni»-.-k ; tlie only 
grounds ibr such a notion he the liicts oounected 
with part of the hifttory of ila emrutton. 
CU A M)i-:E VKR>I< )"ns. p'Ai-.i a MS.] 
htiYlTlAN VtUMONS.— I. The MiiMPiimc 
VKB0TOir.'--The TOrsinn thus designated wa« for 
ft con^i IciaMe time ti e <-iiIc rc^vptiiui transl.tti .n 
known toscholoj?; Coptk wa-^ then i-ecarded as n 
sutBciently oeeurate nnd definite ap]>t'llniioa. But 
wlieii tlie f',\et e^tilblii>hed liiat there were at 
leiUit two Egypt an veisions, liie name Coptic wn» 
t'ound to be itideliiiite, and eren u!muii.-ibl« for the 
translation then («> tei rueil : for in the dialect of 
Upper f^gypt there was another ; and it is from the 
andent O^tot in (//'p<T Fgy pt that the tana Coptie 
is taken. Thus Copto-Memphit c, or more simply 
Memphitic, is the b»'tfer name for the vei-sion in 
the dialect of Lower Kcrypt. When Kgrptian ti'ane* 
lati«]a8 were made we do not know : piohabiy beiore 
fh* tcMS» of tht 4th mtarr. When the attention 
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tionA, it is evident that the 
variously revised. The prol 

that there was originally one vei-sion of the Gnii{iel8 ; 
but that this wa- aflorw.u«U revis^^l with flrcek 
MSS. of a ditTereut complexion yt text; nnd that 
succeeding copyiita either adopted one or the other 
form in p;v«ages: or el>e, by omitting nothing 
from text or margin, they formed a contused com- 
bination of readings. It appears probable that all 
the portion of the New Test, after the Gospels 
originated from Kome of the later revisem of the 
Ibrmer part; its p!iraphr.\^tic tone accords with 
this opinioo. An esamination of the rarsion proves 
both ttiat It wrn executed from the Grade, and alio 
that the tnin>l;itor made such mistakes th.vt ho 
could hardly have been a peraon to whom Greek 
WM the native tongne. Bod<^s Latin Tenton cn- 
ahl.1l cMtl.-al S4li<i].ii-s to us*' the n(>iii:it\ text with 
much confidence. The Old Test, of this version, 
made from the LXX., hna been auljectail apparently 
(with tlip exci |it;iiii (if the IVdin-) h< v»-ry little 
ciitkai examinatioQ. A complete edition of the 
Acthiopie Old Test, bai been commenced hf Dill- 
mann ; the first portion of which nppeared in 1853. 

ARABIC VElt>I0.N'8.— (I.) Arabic isersioH$ of 
the Old Tnt, (A.) Hade from the Hebrew text. 
Rihht Sna fiali Hacgnon, the ll. hiTW rommf ntritor 
of the iUili cent ury. Uani'late«l ptu lions (stmie think 
the whole) of the 0. T. into Arabic. His vei-sion 
of the Peiitntenf h wrx"? piiiitt^l at (.'oiist.uitinople, in 
1546. The I'iiUM Puiy^lutt cuutHitis tiie Mime ver- 
sion from a MS. diffeiine in many of its rmdingx : 
this wHt ifpriiit' 1 1 y Wait.,n. It teems as if copy- 
ists iiad m jku U ^ilt.'i lUe version consideraldy. 
The version of Isaiah by Saadiah was printed f)y 
Paulns, at Jcn.i, in 1791, from a Bodleian MS.; 
the ^ame library contaiat a M.S. of his version of 
.lob and of the Psalms. K iiK-fii quotes his version 
of Ilo^ea. Tlie Book of Jo»hua in the l^is and 
Walton's Pnlyirlotta is aho fW>m the Hebrew ; and 
t ii^ llolij^tM- states to be the f:n t in the t^ase of the 
Polyglott text of I K. xii. ; 2 K. xii. 16 ; and ot 
Neh. i.>iz. 27. Other portions, tnuudated from 
Hebrew in later tim -s. ilo : r t r«v|itivt' to Ix^ rv. n 
ipedtied here. (B.) Made from the Peshito Syriac. 
This ta the hue of the Amble text enntdiied in the 



Polyglott* of the Books of Jn 



King** and Nehemiah. (C.) Made from the l.XX. 
The veision in the Poiyflotta of the books not spe- 
cified above. Another text of tht' Psalter in Jn.«- 
tini.ini I'talterium Octuplum, (ienoa, 1516.— (II.) 
Ar<if>ie vergkms of the Hev Test. — 1. The RoaMn 
editio piiiKTp?! of the four Gospels, l.'iSO-Dl. 2. 
The Kr|>eiu<iu Arabic. The whole New Test., eiitted 
by Erpeiiiiis, 1616* at I.eydei). imm a Ms. of the 
1.1th or I4lh rPTittiry. X Thf Anihic of the Paris 
Polyglott, 1645. Id the (»o^p.'l.% this follows mostly 
the Roman text; iu the Kpistlcs » Ms. trom Aleppo 
■was u*e»l. The Arabic in Widton's Polyglott ni>- 
pears to be simply taken flora the Paiis text. 4. 
The Carshnni Ai.ibic text ia S^fllac letters), 
the Syriac and Arabic New Tmt., pQbli^hed at 
Home, in 17U.9. For this a MS. brought from 
Cyprus was lifted. Jiiynbol), in his description ol 
an Arabic Codex at Fraoeker (1838), threw new 
Bgkt on the origin of the Arabic Coepela. He 
Com* D. B. 
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of EnrofMMi tdialari wm dinctoil to Um laoguuM 

and races of modern Eijyjit, it w is f(>uu<l thut wime 
the utive Chi itttiao* uae only Arabic rernacularly, 
Ttt in tlieir Mrvie»i and ta thrfr poMie leading of 
thfi S»-ripturcs tliey etnjiloy a ili,f.l-v' ,,f the Coptic, 
lliia M the renion now teimed Metapbitic. Wilkins 
{fl 1718 pttUiahcd at Oxford the tint M«nt phi tic 
Now T(?»t., found«Kl on MS?', in the Bolleinn, aii.i 
compared with aome at Rome and Paris. In 184t>-d 
Schwntn pabliahcd at Borllii u editkn of the 
M«!m]>hitic (lospelii, in which he pmploTct! !\T-^S. in 
tiit I^yal Library there. The death ot bchwni ize 
prevented the continutlOD ttf bU laboan.v Since 
til*'!! B<->»»ltic h<'i*s t'-litions, first of the Arts and tln-u 
ol" tlie Epiatk's, have appeaiied. I a 1848-.'jJ a 
magoificent e«iitioo of tl)« Memphitic New- Ttmt. 
was ptiblish&l by the Sodety for Promotiiii; Chii»- 
tian Knowledge, under the editorial cue uf llie Ri v. 
R. T. Lieder of Cairo. The Old Testament of this 
vei-slon waa made fivm the LXX.— II. Tub The- 
baic Vkrsiok. — The examiixation of Egyptian 
MSS. in the last century showeil that besides the 
llemphitic there a also another venion ia • oogaate 
Egyptian dialect. To this the name SahiHo was 
a]<piied by some, from an Arabic designation for 
Upper Egypt and its andcnt Umguag*. It is» how- 
ever, fiu* better to ud^ to thb Teraioa • imme not 
derived fura the lanfju iije ol tlie Ar;iW.in oocupatits 
of that land; thus Copto-TheUiic (as stvlei bj 
Oforfi). or eimply Themic, is fiu- prpfiirule. In 
ITS'i Miuv'arHlli juilili-.iie! n fuw j.H.n4ions of this 
veision of the ^'ew Test, fiom the Nauiaa MSS. 
In 1789 Gioif^ edited rwj TMluaUe Greek and 
Tiiebaic fra'jmpnf.s fif St. ,T<.i!in*> n<'-p.-l, which ap- 
pear to belong to the pfth century. Miinter, in 
1787, had published a nagment or Daniel in thiA 
version; and 'n 17^9 he biouijht oi:t portions of 
the Epislk-s til Timothy, U^e-ther with readings 
which be h:\ 1 (x>llM:ted from MSS^ in other parts 
of the New Ti'>t. In the fiillowmi^ TMr Mingart lli 
printed Mnik xi. lIO-xv. 2-, from M-SS. A tew 
copies only seem to hare been circulatad. Woide's 
death took place before his edition wn'* complete'l. 
In 1799, howercr, it appeared undei the c<iitorjal 
care of Foitl,— lU. A Third EoTTriAN Vkksion. 
—Same Egyptian fraj^ments were noticed by both 
Mfinter and Giorgi amongst the Borgian MSS., 
whiih in dialect difier both from the Memphitic and 
Thehaw. These fragments, of a third li^ptian traiu- 
lation, were edited bjr both these aclioCua independ- 
ently in the same year (1780). In wh.-\t part of 
figypt this third diakct was used, and what sboaM 
be iU dislinctire mme, has been a good deal dis* 
curaed. Arabian writoi-s mr-ntioii a third Fgyptian 
dialect under the name of Ba^muric, and tys has 
bf eome been nssimiMf as the appdiation fbr this 
vcKion. Giorgi supposed that this w.u the dialect 
of tl>e Ammonian Oasis } in this lltiuter agreed with 
him ; and thus they cnlled Ttrsion IM Jmmk 
awn. 7^ Character and criiic^l uM of the 
E(j\fptMn V^rsiom. — It appears that the Thebaic 
Tcrsion may rpasonahly i laim n higher antiquity 
th -i :] . MtMupbitic. The two translations aie 
luUpjieniient ol »'ail» ofhtr. and both spring from 
Greek copies. The Thebaic hv» b^-ii considere«l 
to be the dder of the two. The prc l-nble condn- 
saoos seem to be these: — that the Thebaic vei-sion 
was made in the nuly part of the third century, for 
the use of the common people among the Christians 
in Upper Egypt ; that it was formed tVom MSS. 
wdi tni* UMB cumni In tb» 



lagions «f ^nrpt 



whidi were distant fivan Alenmdria ; that 

waixls the Memphitic Tersion was eie. utod ia wbnt 
was the more polished dialect, from the Greek espies 
of Alesandria ; and thai thus in prooas e/tisM ^ 

Memphitic remainpi! alone in etxlc^i.-uiicul ijse. A 
few remarks only need be made retpecting the thir^ 
K::y|)tian Ttnion. The fi-agmenls of this IhOsv 
the Tiirliaic so clxsely as t.i ! :iv.- io in>)r-peo<iett 
characto-. This version do«s however poeaesb critksil 
▼alna, as fnmishinf cvUcnca in n snul portMB nal 
known in the Thehaic. 

tJOTHiC VEtiiilON.— In the year 31 H theGoth c 
bishop and translator of Scripture, Ulphilas, wv 
born. He succeeded The«>phihH a-) bi-hop of tbe 
Uotbs iu 348, when he sulttciil^i :\ omfeMioQ re- 
jecting the orthodox creed of Nicu^ ; t (.rough him 
it is said that the Goths in geueril aJrpt»-J 
i»m. The great woiic of Ulphilai w.ls hi- ve.***, 
of the Scriptures. In 388 be visited CofuLsntoofie 
to dcfeiid his heterodox prwl, and while there he 
died. Id the latter mrt of the 16th century the ex- 
istence of a MS. of tills rersiun was known, threi^ 
Moi'illoo having mentioned that he had abseit^ 
one in the library of the monastery of Weiden m 
the Riihr in Westphalia. In lt>48, almost at toe 
conclusion nf tha Thirtj Yean' War, aoMOftt the 
»potls fimn Prairna was sent to StoekholiD a «epy if 
tlie Gothic Go*p*-ls, known jls the C'-'I'.'c Ar,v ).f^ 
This US. is generallj supposed to be the sune that 
MoriUos had aew at Werden. On tha nhdicnlisn 
of Queen Christina of S\ve>Ien, a few years later, it 
di»appeared. la 1 655 it was in the paisattioo 
Ismo in Holland. In 1663 it van rcpar. 

chtised for Sweden by Count Mncrnuit Gs^bri^l de Is 
Gai-die, who placed it in the libiiu-jr of the L'ai- 
rersity of Upsal. Wbila the book waa in the haaii 
of Vossius a transcript wa* maile of if =i ifxt, frva 
which Junius, bis uncle, edited the hrst e^iitwio ni 
the Gothic Goapek at Doit in 166&b Tha VS. is 
written on vtlkim that was r*nci' pu:-pl«>, m «-!r^r 
li'tt<>pt, except those at the be^i&umg ot i^ii<.<;^ 
which art> t;olden. The Gospels hare many lacunae: 
it is i!ai(-uLttfd that when entire it coniiii>tH oJO 
folium; there are now but 188. It is pretty certain 
that this beautiful and eUborate MS. mu^t hasi 
been written in the 6th century, probably In Upper 
Italy when under the Gothic l»over«^ignty. Knittci. 
in 1782, edited from a Wolfenbtittel pal.nipsest 
some poiiiona of the Epistle to tlm Rorasns ia 
Gothic, in whiA tiie Latin stood by tba ai4a af As 
version ofUlphil.is. New ii^^ht dawned on Ulphik» 
and his vei^ion in 1817. While tlw Lite CaniiAd 
Mai was engaged in the anunination of pnlimp^csCs 
iti the Aniiii >i m Library at Milan, of which he 
at that time a hbiarisn. he tioii«ed tnce* of 
GotMa writuig under that of one af tha ea> 
dices. Thi^ was found to be part of ihv V-ixtk* cf 
Exia and Xehemiatu In making further eraiwiaa- 
tion, fenr otlnr palimpacats arere Ibvnd wbieb eaa- 
t ill-: ! portions of the Gothic Version. Mai 
phered these MSS. in conjunction with Cmint (Vis 
Ottatrio Gutiglione, and their hibours r«>ulted ia 
the recofeiy, besides a few poi tif)n< of tli? Old Te?t . 
uf almost the whole of the thiiteen Epi»Uei o* ^t 
Pnnl and some parts of the Gospds. The editoa 
of nahelL'iitz and I oebe ; lS"G-45 a>ntaiii» )xll ihal 
ha.< been diat-overed of the (ioliiic Vcrsioo. wiur a 
Latin tianslation, not<>s, and s Gothic Dictionary 
and Gmnimar. In 1854 I'(ip~trom publiaiied so 
excel lent edition of the text oi tiie Codex Argmi^ 
im n bMMtifiil ftetiaiilt. la 
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inuad an «utU«i)t aiB«ll «ditioa of «U llM Gothic 
fKWikMwrftliB Serip U ir M tawwn to he crtiuit. Tha 

edition is s^iij to be more coitpcI than that ofGalje* 

IraU and Loebe. As ao ancient roonunaent of Um 
Golble laxif^uM^ rtantm of UlpUlaa pwwia 

pi'eat ititcK'^t ; I-, \ vt'isioti the use of whicJi was 
«oce fvtended wjwieljr through Europe, it i« a dmmui- 
iBMil «r th* ChristMoitttlw of tht GoIIm; and •• 
* version knmm to h^ve be<>n made in th» 4th 
cmtury, and traniiiisitted to us in ancient IISS., it 
htm its value in textunl criticisai. In ccrlaio pa** 
■ntrps it has bwn thntight that theio i"^ nmf pioof 
of the intiuen(« of the Latin ; but its Ujwk oi \ff i\ 
ia not to ba Mfatakea. Tha Gnak Ann which the 
vertiw wns made must In mnnr rffsperts have he*m 
what has t>ecii tenned the truii.sitioii text of tli« 
4th centory. 

GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TVSTX- 
MENT.— 1. Skptuaoixt. [S«e Skriuagint.] 
2. AqiJiLA.— It is a remarkable ftet that in the 
aaoood oiAtaiy there w«i« thna wwnkm executed 
•f tha Old Testament Seripttiras into Greek. The 
first of these wiis made by Aquila, a natire of 
Sinope in Poatus^ who iiad beooina a praaaiyto to 
Jodi^m. Tha Jeroaalfin Talmtnl deieriMa him aa a 
disciple of fvihhi Akiluv; and this would pi. ice hitn in 



Sixth, aMO Setknth Yeksiovs. — Besides the 
tranafa^iona of Aquila. Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
the great critical work of Origen compiiaed as to 
portiooa of tb« Old Taai. thraa other r«i«ioiia» placed 
for anDpariseo with th« LXX.; which, Ann their 
being anonymous, are only known a> the Jifth, sixth, 
and seventh ; desigoations taken from the places 
which they respectively occupied in OrigfOa co- 
lumnar ni ; ;i[ meiit. E\is*'biu!« snv« that two of 
these versK>u» were found, the one at Jericho, aitU 
tha other at Nico|wlia an tha f nlf of Aotinm. 
Epiphanius says <hat thp *'t"th was fuuix! a! Jericho, 
ami the sixth nt Miwpolis; while Jerome speaks of 
the fifth as having been found at tha kttor pfawo. 
The content-* of the ffth rey-xion appear to have 
lutiu the i'entateueh, Psalms, Canticlei^, and tii« 
minor propheta. The existing fin^meots prove that 
tlie tniiisliitor ns*>d the Hebrew orig^inal ; but it is 
al.so ciTUun that he wa^ aidtrd by the work of foimer 
translators. The sixth version seems to have Imcq 
just the same in its contents as the fifth except 
2 Kings). Jerome calls the aothort of the titth 
and sixth Jndiii M translatores but the tran!»» 
klor of this must hara baen • Christian when he 
aieeirted hia worit, or eh» the hand of a Christiiui 
reviser must have meildled with it betoie it was 



aome part of the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (▲.D. i employed by Origen* Of the tevenlh wnion very 



117-188). It la auppoaad .that hia ebfeet was 

to aid the Jews in their ci^ntrovemies with the 
Chmtians. This is a probable account of the 
or^o of hia vanioB. Extmna Utarallty and aa I thaaa Tariad 

o«-asirnal pohrmiail bias jipju'ar to he its chief editions of the 
cl)araeterii»tic«. it is mentioned that Aquila put 
forth a second edition (C*. raviaioB) of his tremion, 

in which the Hi'hiew « i< yet niore servilely fol- 
|owe«i, Init it iii iwi known if thiit extended to the 
vhole, or only to three books, namely, Jeremiah, 
Exekiel, and I>\ni»'l. of which there are fm^-TTir-ifs. 



few fnf(iiMDta ramain* ft aeamt to havo oontalncQ 

the Psvilms and minor propliets ; and the liamlutor 
was probably a Jew. TlM existing tn^ents of 
nieiw M» nMMtl^ to b» fiMiad ia iha 
rrlir«: of Origen s HexapU, by Mont- 
fauoon and by Kordht. 6. The Vkneto^akkk 
Vemiox. — A MS. of the 14th century, in tha 
library of St. Mark at Venic, confainst a peculiar 
version oi the Pentateuch, Prov^ibn, Ecdaaiastes, 
Canticles, Kuth, Lamentationa, and Daalal. All of 
tliesc books, except the Peiitat^nrh, were pub- 



3. Theoootiox. — ^TIh: second version, of winch we hsheij by Viiloisonat Stiasburg in 1764 j ihePenta- 
luive information as executed in the second c«attiry, teuch was edited by Ammon at Erlangen in 1 790-91. 



ia that of Theodotion. He is stated to liave been 
an Ephesian, and he seems to he most genci-aJly de- 
scribed as an Ebionite : if this is comet, his work 
waa probably intended for those aemi-Cliristians 
who may have deaimi to u!<e a verrion of tlieir own 
instead of employing the LXX. with the Christians, 
or that of Aquila with the Jewi. But it may be 
doahted if tho name of trwuIaUm can rightly 
appliiv] to the w 111 k of Tlieivlotion : it is rather a 
xeviiion of the LXX. with the Uebraw text, so as 
l» bfiiif aaae of tha oopiai thn In om Into mora 
conformity with the original. The statement of 



It may be said briefly that the tmnslntion was made 
from the Hebrew, although the present puuctiuit;oa 
and accentuation h ofitn not followed, and tha 
traoalator waa ao doubt anqnaintad with aoiaa othar 
Greek Ttrsions. 

LATIN VEi:SrOXS. [VuLOATK.] 
SAMARITAN VERSIONS. [SAiiAaiTAS 

TATBtTCH.] 

SLAVONIC VERSION. In tht y«r 862 Uiera 
was a desire expressed, or an inquiry mada, for 
iatiBa feBBohaii in Morarin, and in tht tMo\ 



ChriatiBa 

vear the laTwure o(" Tri: = 



following 

oarics began amongst tht m. 



£titphanios that he made lua tt an <4at>ofl in the reign | These miasionaries were Crrfllua and Methodius 
of CoBunodoa aoonda waH with tta haTii^ baen | two hrothora from Theamioiiion: to (^tillna la 

qtjoted by Iienaeus; b»it it cannot be correct if it ascribed th^ invrr tim nf the Slavonian alph.ibet, 
as one of the translations referred to by Justin 
Martyr m giTlng interpretations conttary to the 
Christian doctrine of the New Test. In most 
editions of tlie LXX. Theodotion's vemion of Daniel 



and the commencement of the trau!«latioa of the 
Scriptures. He anpeara to have died nt Rama in 
868, while Methodius continued for mnny years to 
be the bishop of the Slavonians. He is stated to 
ia atiil aubstituted for that which really bel«*ngs to hnva continued his brother'a tinoabitlon, althoqgh 



that translation. 4. SVMMACHUS is stated by Kii- 
sebius aod Jerome to have been an Ebionite : so too 
in the SyrkUB acoonnto givan by Aswmaui; Epi- 
phanius, however, and othen nfyie him a S<imarit.in. 
It may be ihnt as a SamunLao he made this vt-i^ion 
for some I / it peof^ who emptoyad Greek, and 
wlw bad learned to i-eceive more than tha Penta- 
taueh. Epi|>hanius says that he lived under the 
Emperor Severus. The translation which he pro. 
duoad waa probably better than the othara m to 
MOM and gaoanU phraseology. 5. TkUC FtfTB, 



Ao»r much they themselves actually executed i.* 
quite uncertain. The Old Testament is, an mij^ht 
bo onpptMed, a version from the LXX,^ but what 
measure of revision it may since have received 
seems to be by no means certain. As the oldest 
known MS. of the whole Bible is of the year 1499, 
it may reaaonably be questioned whether this version 
may not in lari^e }xirtions be comparatively modern. 
The oldest M^^. of any part of this vei^ion ia an 
Krangcliarinni, in C^iilUc cbaraetera, of tht year 
1056. Tha Ant prated portioB w«» nn flition «£ 
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tiie Gospels in WalUdiia, to 1512; ia 1575 the 
fjiiM portion WM printed at WHiui; and in 1581 

t'l.' wliolt' I'.iMf wa* jniiilp.l at 0^tM>'♦ in Volhyniii. 
Tlie jseneral text is isuch n» would have been ex- 
l>ected in the uinth oentuiy; mmm randtnfi from 
the I^tia hmrit, it appcwi, bocn intndnrad in 
placM. 

SYKIAC VERSIONS.^I. Of my Oi.n Testa- 
MKST. A. Fromtii'- J/c'irru-. — In tlie i-.»rl v tiitiM 
of Syiian Christianity there wtu executeii n version 
of the Old TesUmrnt from the originU H«bmr, 
the ti^? of which mast hare beea as wiJelr cx' 
tend* i aii was the Chri»liiin profcwion amongst Diat 
}M*ople. Eiphniein th» Syi ian. in the Intter half of 
the 4tli centurr, giveii abundant pitxif of its use ia 
genenil by his countrymen. When he calls it OUR 
VKitsioN, it does not nppear to be in opposition to 
aoj other Syriac tranalatioo, but in oootrast to the 
orrfin«l RetTrrw t«tt, or tothoM in othm- languac^es. 
.At a later periixl tliis Syriac tmitslutioti was desig- 
nated Fashiio ^SimpUy It ia probsUe that tbia 
Mm« was ipi>lied to tne v«refon after another tiad 

Ih'.'u i'ntneil fjotn Ih'^ llix;t])l;ir Cnvk t«>xf. Tliis 
traiisiatiou from the Uebtew has alwa/s been the 
aeclnuastical vemloo of the Syriuw. lt« ezislenee 
and use prior to tin- .livi-inns r.f iIk- Sviliii Churches 
w suHiciently proved by Kphracm alone. It is 
highly fmpmbmble that any part of the Sjriae T«r> 
sion is ol !<r t'lan tlip lulvcnt of our Lord; fhi»M» 
who plm*«.*d it uitdtt-r Abgarus, Icing of KJewa, seem 
to have nrc^ued on the account that the Syrian pwple 
thpn meiveiJ Ch isti mity. All tlmi th? ncfotii t 
»i)o»'s dearly i«, tiiat it was bflie^cd to belong to 
the «arll«at periotl of the Chi istian fidth among 
them. Kphmem, in the 4th century, not only 
»bow8 lhat it wa.>* then current, but also gives the 
hnptieasioo that thi« had even then been Umg the 
caae. For in hia commentaries he gix'es expl.nna- 
tions of terms which weie even then obscure. I'his 
might have been from age : if so, the version was 
mada eoimianittveljr long before hia daja: or it 
mifht be from its having been in a dialect diflerent 
tVutii that to which he was ac^customed at Ivde^sa. 
in this caae, then, the translatioa was made in some 
other part of Sjrria. Probablj the origin of the 
Old ^'Vi iao ver«i»n is to be compare I \sitli that of 
ilie Old Lnttu ; and Uiat it differed as much from 
tite polished Inngatge of Edesta ni did the Old 
I. till, mn!e i:i the Afric-an Provir-n'. fmm the con- 
tein^mrary writers of I{ome. The Old ^jnac lias 
til* peculiar valtie of beinfp the first version from the 
Hebn'w origi- fil nia lf lor rhristian UfK*. Tlic pi nrf 
t)>at tliis veifti.iii was made from the Hebrew is 
twofold : we have the diiwt statements of Ephraem, 
and we fiiwl thf> ««?iie tfmsg as evident from thp 
int<-rjwl cvum u^itiiiu t>t tiie veiiiiou itself. Tliefiiiit 
priHte<i edition of this vorsion was that which ap- 
pi-ared in th»- Pari* Pcilyslott of Le .I;«y in \CA7, ; it 
is Mi l that the«iiitor, (Jabriel .SionitA, a Man>nite, 
had only an imperfect BfS. In Walton's Polxglott, 
1657. tlie I'aiis text is reprinted, but with the addi- 
tion of the A|»ocryi«hal bonics which h-id been want- 
ing. In the ptiiH-tniition given in the Polyglotts, a 
^atm waa iiitrodiwed which waa in part a pecu- 
liarity of Gabriel Stmiita himself. Dr. Lee col- 
liitevi for the text wlncli \\>- clited for the liible So- 
detj sii Sjriac MSS. of the Old Test, in general, 
and a verr aneirat onpy of the Pntateodi t he abo 
U8e<l in pait the commentaiies of Kphraem and of 
IW'-!lebiiieua. From tliese various sources he i 
apostrOGled hia t«it» with tlw aid of that fi»aiid 



already in tite PolygWtta. But we have now ra 
thie ooQntiy, in ma MS. tiwurorea broofhtfiam 

the Nitrian valleys, the meaas nf fir more aoai- 
rately editing this version. Jt hm hrnx much 
diaeiMMd whether this translation werr • Jewah 
or a Christinn work. Thne nml no r'tt^TS- 
able objection ma>le to the opinion tiktl it <,» a 
Christian WOrfc. It ni ly U> said that the Syriac ia 
^jcw.T.il supports the Hobri'w text that we iiare. 
A re^nibUuice Jias been poujt'>l out betweet) the 
Sfriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee Tai^ 
gums : if the Targum is the older, it is But aoiikdf 
that the Syriac translator examined the Targoras 
in difficult pa^ges. If existing Targuma are rooir 
recent than the Syriac^ it may happen that their 
cohicirlences arise from the nae of a eonmioa warm 
— an earlier Tai"gum. But there i* anotfi^-T j«: l: 
of inquiry of more impoitance : it is, liow lau has 
this wrsion been aOeeted by the LXX.? and t» 

what Hie we to rittrilmte th;s influ'-nc e ? It > 

possible that the intlueaoe of the LXX ia partly to 
be aseribed to cn|.yrsts and reviMf*; while in part 

tliii btlorg. J to tlie version as ori^nnally n a! , 
When the ejitansive use of the LXX. is rcmemberd. 
and how soon it waa aopcntitionsly im a gioed ta 

liavo biH'n mu le hy flirect in>piratioi-i, so that it was 
deeme^ cauonicaliy authoritative, we cmtxit £i«i 
wonder that raadin'gs from the LXX. should have 
U'<-n from time to time ititrosluced. SomK* n-^TTipr- 
iM>u with the Greek is probable even betore dtt 
time of Ephraem; for, as to the A{)ocryplial books, 
wliite hf rit«^ vime of tliem (though not as Sciip- 
tuie), the AjxH^^i V }ih;il jidditions to FKuiiel and tse 
Books of Maci- >^ were not yet fouud in SyruK. 
Whoever tiTii:'!.ile«i any of these books from ibe 
Gieek, may c.'i».tiy have also compared with H la 
some plates 1><- 'Mioks previously translated fisfll 
the Hebrew. In the Book of Ptalms this rersica 
exhibits many peculiarities. Either the tran»iatM 
of tlte I'salter mu«t be a work indej^deot of the 
Peabito in geoeral, or else it haa been stnmgtly 
revued and altsred, not only fitjm the Greek, birt 
also from liturgical um\ It is stiied tliat, afrer 
the divisions of tlM Syrian Cbui-cfa, theare were rett- 
t^HM of this one vcrrion bv the Monophyaitas and 
by the Nestoiia .^. The K irkap^.cL-i m re«:i«efl 
mentioned by Bar-Uebraeas wjs ouJy known by 
name prmr to Che inveeUfiatiofis of Wi s e ma n, It « 
ft)tin<I in two ^ISS. in tli>' V.iticui, an ! wru fortoed 
' for the use ol Monophysites. B, /'/tc Syiac t*^ 
tiini fram ih* Bexofhsr Orwek TVif ."Hw mif 
Srrinc Y*M>.:on of lbi» OM Tt'~t. rp to t'lc t'th ««• 
I tury was appai'etitiy the iWhito. ^lojues Aghe- 
I laeus, who lived in the middle of the 6th oeotory. 

•>]><Mk> of the vpr>.ions of the New Test, and the 
,J's<iUcr, "winch I'olycarp (i-ea>t his t>oul I), titt 
I Choi episcopus, made in Syrine for the faithAil Xe» 
nams, tho te-iolun of M:>^>n^. wntthy of the nr'TD -~r 
• of the <;»()-l." It i» !si»id that the Nestoruui j^iis- 
a;cli. Mar itiba, A.D. 5.'>'2, mnde a v.-i^i .u from tie 
Greek. The veinion by Paul of Tela, a Monophr*- 
ife, was made in the liegiiining of the 7th evntuiv; 
for it^ 1>;lms he ujied the liexaplar Gieek text — tli^ 
is, the LXX., with tlie oorrectiona of Origea, the 
asterisks, obeli, Ac., and with the refereom t» 
the other Gi"eek versions. The Syi'o-Hexaplar ver- 
sion was made on the principle of followi^ the 
Greek, word for word, as enrtiy aa pcasitileL it 
l oTitjiins the marks introduced by Origen ; and the 
reliiretiocs to the versions of Aqoiia, SyDunadias, 
Thaod^tioo. Ac In Jact, it ts fram tUa l^ytite 
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reraon that we obtain nur most accuivte Acqiiaint- 
•oce with Um rsults of Um criticiil laboura of 
Oriem. It k fTom a MS. in the Anbraaian Libnuy 

at Mil.in tlial w e po-M'.s fio iu ate nuMn.s of know- 
iog this Sti iac T«i«ioo. The MS. io questioa oon- 
taina tht PHdma, Jol», Ptarvrlia, Eodenaataa, Cmi- 
ticlt^, Wivloni. Ki ( Ii>.ia*ticiiN, minor piophfTs, 
Jeremiah, liaruch, l>:uurl, £xcktfl» aad Isaiah. 
Hwhtrti publiilMd. at Limd in 1787, tfa« Boolct of 
Jeremiah and tizekie!, ftr>m a tiaiiscript whirh he 
had made of the MS. at Milan. In 1788 Bugnti 
publiaheil at Milan the Ikiok of Daniel ; be alto 
edite! the P^nlm» the pHntiiig of which harl been 
completetl b«'tore his death in 1816 ; it was pub- 
lished in 1820. The le^t of the coiitenta of the 
Milrm Coil.'x (with the cxf cjition of ttse A jwrA'phn! 
bt<«>kd) WAS publfsiitii Ht Ikrlin in i8o5, by Mtii- 
deldorpf, from the tianscript made bj Norberg ; 
Midiieldoipf also added the 4th ('2nd) Book of Kings 
fi^m a M.S. at Paris. Besides these poiiions of 
tbia Syriae rmion, the MSS. dcm tbe Kttrian 
monasterim now in the British Museum wotild add 
a good deal more: amongst theae there are tlx, fn tn 
whidi much might lie drawn, so tliat |)art of the 
Pentateuch and other books ta»j be lecotrered. To 
emimerate the rappoaid Teniima it needleai. K b 
only req'iij-ite to tin iition tli.it Tlirnrts of Haikel 
teems to have made a tiwislaiioit tiom the Greek 
into Syriae ofaone of 'the Apocryphal books— «t 
len*t, thp >u'-criptions incest i ;i MS"', state this.— 
11. The Syuiac H^w T^TAMtM- Ysiuioxs. — 
A. l%e PedkUo Striae N. T. It tmj staml as wa 
admitted fact tJi.it a vfr-ion of the Ni'w Tc^t. in 
Sjrtiac existed in the '2nd century ; and to this we 
may refer the etatement of EOtebiiis respecting 

Hf'iT'^s'ppn*, that ho ** rna^lo quotati"i:H fi um the 
(ioypel accoitling to the Hebrews and the byriac." 
It seems equallj eertaln that in the 4th century 
such a Tension was as well known of the Ni-w Te>t. 
as ot ihv Old. To the tnuulation in common use 
amongst the Syiians, orthodox, Mooophjsite, or 
Nestorian, firm lli>' 5th century and onward. t}n> 
name of Pe»hito liiis been as cuainionly appht;d in 
the New Test, as the OKI. There seem to be but 
few notices of the old Syriac Ve>-Mon in early wiiters. 
Coemas Indioopleustes, in the former half of the 
6th centuiy, inddetitally infoims us that the Syiiac 
tmnaUtioo does not oointain the Second Epistle of 
Peter, 2 and 8 John, and Jude. In 15S2 Moses 
of Mardiii came to l;..ni*» to Pope Julius III., com- 
ninioned by Ignatius the Jacobite (MoaopbTSite) 
fMtnarrh, to state his relifkms oinnioos, to efiet 
(it is m]i\) a union witl> the Piomish Ciiiixh, urul 
to get the Syriac Sew Test. prinUd, la this last 
«b;ect he fiuled both at Rome and Venice. At Vienna 
he was, however, sim cf-sful. Wblroanstadt, tlie 
chancellor of the Emperor Ferdinand I., had himseii 
learned Syriae from Th«aeaa Ambradtw many years 
prrvionsly; nf\<\ tfnoui^h hiii influence the cmiKTor 
utiiirrtooic the charge of an edition, which np|>«>ared 
in 1555, through the joint hibonrs of Widman- 
stidt, Moses, an<l Postoll. Iti h.nring only three 
Catholic epiistleff. tli » Syriac Ntw T«.t. j^ree<l with 
the deaeripiioti nf ('«i^mas; the Apot^lypse was also 
wanting, as well as the section John viii. I-ll. 
One of" the piincipal editions is that of Len.sil»m ami 
Schaaf. Tfie Lexicon which accompanies lln.s nii- 
tion is of great value. The l:iti- Prr fessor Lee pul»- 
li^ed an edition in 1816 m which he corrected ui 
altered the text on the authority of a few MSS. 
la 1828 the adition of Ur. Wilitun QncatK*d ira*' 



publifihe'l by Me&.>rB. Basjster. This Syiiac Version 
has been rariousiy estimated: some hare thought 
that tn it thef had a genuine and unaltered mono* 
ment of the ,s<;'i'ond. or p< r!i.i|i^ even of the first 
century. Others linding in it indubitable marks of 
a later age, were mclinra to deny that it had any 
•■I.iiin to a Aciy ivmote antiquity. The £ict is, 
that this vci-siun as trans|nitt«d to us contains 
marks of wntiquitr, and also traoM of a bter a|;e. 

T' I- two ihiriis are >-t> Mended, tint if ••illiei cl.is* 
ot piicuomena alone were reganted, the mot oppos- 
ite opinions miirht be ibrmed. The jwfgment 

fi>rnieil hy die.vbnih see:ii< to !w? c-frtaitily the 
correct one as to ti»e i»t!iuli.'irity of the text of thi.-t 
Terriont he aays (using the Unnt proper to hia 
system of recensions) i •* Niilii liariiin leceiiMonum 
Syrmci versio, prout quidem typi.s exciisn e^t, 
similis, verum uec olli prorsus dis-simili* ot. lii 
multis conciuit cum Alexandnna recenHione, in )i!t>- 
ribus cum Occidentnli, in uonuullis etiam cum 
Constantinopoiitaoa, ita tamen at quae in haiic poa* 
terioribus demum seculis invecta sunt, plentque 
ie)>udiet. Dirrrsis eryo trntforibtu ad Oraecos 
codices plane dirersos ttentm iteruttique recngnita 
em tiktw" {liao. Ted. Froieg, Uxv«). Whether 
the whole of this reniion prnoeeded from tlie same 
tran.*l.itor has been qut i-tioia^l. It ap|w-ais pro- 
bable that the liew Test, of the Peshito is not 
from the same hand as the Old. Not only may 
Mijiaeli.s lie il'^ht in >ij|']"'.Mng a peculiar trans- 
lator of the Kptstie to the Hebrewi^ but also 
other paxta may be from diflerent hands; this 
opinirn will })econie mnw [;>ii<ial tin- w.ovo the 
version is studied. The retistons to which the 
earrion was anbieeted may have snooeeiled in port, 
but not wholly, in efiaeinc; the imlir.'t on.<! of .i ji'iir- 
ality of translators. Tile Acts and Kpi.stles teem 
to be either more recent than the (lospels, though 
far Ip^-? rnvisf^l ; or else, if coeval, fiir m^re cor- 
rected by lattr Ciieek MSS. The MSS. of the 
Karkaphcnsicm recensioa (as it has bef>n termed) 
of fhp IV.sliito 01<! 'I'esf. i i-t:» I'l-o •).(• New with 
a similar tlwiiittcr oi tcvt. i iu- '['uixtuHinn Si/riio 
Gospels.— Amoa^ the M'^.S. biorght fit>m the 
Nitiian monasteries in 1842, Dr. (?ureton notice<l a 
copy of the Cospels, dilfering gieitly fiom the com- 
mon text: and this is the form of text to which the 
name of Curetonian Syriac ha.s Itevn rightly appiie^l. 
Every criterion which proves the common Peshito 
not to exhibit a text of extreme antiquity, equally 
proTca the early origin of this. Dr. Cuieton con> 
ridere that the HSL of the Gonpels is of Ute Hlth 
tf ntury, a {» int in which all competent judi:fs aia 
probably agreed. The MS. contains Matt, i.-riii. 
'2-2, X. Sl-xxiii. 25. Hailc, the fonr last Tenes only. 
John I. 1-42, iii. 6-vii. 37. xiv. 11 -'29; Luke ii. 
48-iii. 16, vii. 33-xv. '21, xvii. 24-ixir. 41. Bar 
Salibi, bishop of Amida in the 12th century, 
says: — "Theie fouri'l oic.T-ion.iIlv a Syi i.u- eojiy. 
made out of the Hebrew, which iui>erts thae three 
kings in the genealogy; bat that afterwards it 
sjxaks of f'/urtccn and not of sremficn i.erifi atii n», 
b*'caui>e luuileen gmeratious lias ht-eu »uUiituted 
for seventeen by the Hebivws on account of their 
hoMiiif^ tt> the septen.niT niiniU't." iS.. . It ws 
then Uiat Bai' Sitiibi knew ut a Svii.tc text ot U)«* 
Gospels in which Ahaxiah, Jon-sh, and Amaxiah 
were inserted in Matt. i. 8; tlieie i% tl.e nuhc teid- 
iiig ia the Curetonian Syriac: but lhi-> iiuglit have 
been a coincidence. But in ver. 17 the CuTftoniail 
text has iu ooatradictioo to ver. 8,/oitrie«it fonenip 
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tsons and not sevenffrn : and so ha<l the copy men- ' tli. i;it; < fii li of obtti^ ty whicli pswr res wlikh 



tiooed \ff B«r Sdibi : the former point might be a 
nMi««etiiddcne«; tlw latter, lMw«f«r, AmnwaA 

a kinil of union in contrail iction w prores the 
identity very ootivincingly. In examioijig the Cur«> 
tonian text with the eomnoa printed reihito, we 
often Hod suc h identitr r f phrase and rendering as 
to show that they are nut wholly independent trens- 
latioQs : tliea, afftia, we meet with stich variety in 
the forms of words, &c. as s<v>rT)-^ to irni r^te that 
In the Feshito the phraseology i>.ui iwva rt>vLs«(i and 
leHned. But the great (it mii^ht be said charac- 
leri*tic) difference betw^n tho Curetonian and the 
I'cshito Gospels is in thvir i-eadiogs; for while Uie 
latter cannot in its present state be deuned aa an- 
changed productioo of the seooad centory, the former 
bears all the marka ft extreme antiquity, even 
though in places it may hare suffered fram the in- 
troductioo oi Tcadiogi cumnt in Tcry Murly tiiMa, 
A oomi»r{son of ttw two not only diowi tiio «n> 
tiquity of the teit of tlie Curetonian Syriac, but it 
also atforda abundant proof that the PMhito must 
hare been roodendaed voA nrimi. The aatlquity 
©I'tlic Cuietonian text is also shown by tlie occur- 
reoce of readings which were, as we Icnow, early 
cnireot* cvm tiioagh rightly repudiafod m eito- 
reou>; it may suiBoe to refer to the long addition 
alter Matt. xx. 28. The Curetonian Srriac pre- 
Milt idcb tt t«it w w* m^t Imyc concluded would 
be currpnt in the gpcond century : the Pc>hito ha.s 
many fmtures which could not belong to that ^« ; 
iinlfltt, IndNd, wo nro mdy to reject established 
lact#, and tlioaeof a vt». y nrnnerous kind : piobithly, 
at least, two thousand. Ikir Salibi U\h us, when 
^p«aking of this renion of St. Ihtthew, " there ix 
found occasionally a Syriac copy made out of ik» 
HebrevB .*" we thus know that the opinion of the 
byrkns themselves in the 12ih oratuiy was that 
tliia trtui»lation of St. Matthew waa not made from 
tha Giei'k, but from the Hd»rtw original of tlio 
KvangeliBt: such, too, was the judgment of Dr. 
Curetoo. The more the aridtnoe, direct nn 1 in- 
direct, ia weighed, tha more ertaUidied it i<|>)MaiY 
will b** the jiid.,'ment ll.at the Curetonian Syriac of 
^t. Matthew's (iospel was taanslated from tlie Apoa- 
tle*a Hebrew (Syro-CbaMaic) original, although 
injure*! siiKV l>y copyist* or revisers.— B. The 
I^kUoxenian Sgriac Ytrtum^ ami its revition by 
!?Wm» of ATorA*/.— PMioraiiM, or Xenaiaa* a 

Mnnophysite, l!p. of Hiempoiis or MaJiui:; at the 
begiiuiing of the t>th centuiy, caused Polycai-p, his 
Cftorepisoopm, to nukt • new tnaalattoA at th« 
New Test, into Syriac. This was executed in \.ir 
508, md It is generally termed Philozeuian fiuui 
its prumoter. Tit is version has not been trans- 
mitted to lis in the form in which it wxs rir>t 
made; we only potuseas a revision of it, executed by 
Thomaaof Harkeiin the follow in;; century (TheGos- 
]M»U, A.D. 616). From the subscriptions we learn 
that the text was leviaed by Thonuut with three 
{mmt copies say ttcv) Greek MSS. One Greek 
eopr ia airoilarly mentioned at the dose of the Ca- 
tholic Epistles. In describing this veraioo as it 
has come down to us, the text is the iii-st thing to 
bo oouaidered, Tbia ia diaractarised by extreme 
literality: iho Syriae idiom is ooostantly beut to 
suit tiie Greek, and everytliini; is in 8<>me niaimer 
expressed in the Gieelt phrase and order. As to 
tlie kind of Oreek text that it rapnientf* it is ju^t 
wliat niiijlit have been rv}>^cteJ in the '^th century. 
Tile woik of Thomwi m the text itseli' ia seen ui 



h« rejected were ooodemned ; and of oBtenakt, with 
whidiblelnoertiouwmdiatiBfaialMd. HieMM 

in all tlii'; wns the Hexaplar Gr.-- k f. it. [t i> proW 
able that ttie I'biloxeoian vei^iou w.u very iitenl, 
but that the slavish adaptati<m to the Cmk ia the 
work rtf T! Mnas.— C. St/riac Vnsions of porticsis 
Kantsn^j m the I'cskito. — I. The jecoud Lpistk «l 
I'll I, I lie second and tliird of John, and that«f 
Jude. The fact has been already noticed, that th? 
Old Syiiac Vemiou did not contain thea« Lj^io**!. 
Ttiey were published by Poeoeka in 1630, from a 
MS. in tJie Bodleian. Th»« suggwitioo of Dr. Dsvid- 
i>un, that the text of Pococke i^ that of Philoxenus 
before it was revised by Thomas, seems most prob« 
able.— 1{. The Apocalypae. — In 1G27 De Dmb 
edited a Syriac version of the Apocalypat', fram a 
MS. in the Leyden Libnu-y, written by one " Caspar 
from the land of ttia Indiana," wbo liv«d in tka 
latter part of tlw 1 6tb omttiry. A MS. at PlortM, 

also written l-y tlils C.t^jxir, has a sul»*« npiioa 
stating that it waa oopied ia 1582 firom a M^ ia 
the writing of Tbeona of Harinl, io a.n. Bat 
the sub^ci iptiou s^nis to be of doi 1 1: ' luthijntr , 
and imtil the Ber. B. Harris Cowper drew attcntka 
to ■% more andeot eop^ of the vciafon. wo Msiht 

weH l« -somewhiil uncertain if tliis weie leary >-a 
auci^it work. It is of small criucal value, and tbt 
MS. from which it wm edited ki incorrectly writlBk 
Tills bix)k, from the Paris Polyglutt and onw.nd, 
ha& been added to the Peshito lu tins reLiLioa.— 
111. Tha Syriac Ver$ion of John ■vui. 1-11. — From 
the MS. sent by A bp. Us.*her to De Dieu. the laiter 
publi&lu-d this ivctiuD m loJl. From De Dieu it 
was inserted in the London Polygtott, with a refer- 
ence to U.-isher's MS., and hence it has ^ta^sel with 
the other editions of the Feshito, where it i» a mre 
intierpolatioa. Probably the venion edited is thxt 
of Paul of Tela, tlie tranishitor of the Hexaplar Greek 
text into Syriac— D. The Jerusalem Striac 
Lkctiomaky. — The MS. in the Vatican coouining 
thia voaioa waa jmttj futlj daicribod by & JL 
AsMmani m 1756, in the Catalogno of the IBS. 
Woriging to th.it Lihvaiy. The MS. was wntSM 
in ▲.!>. 1031, iu peculiar Syriac writing; the ifm- 
ttooa are of course tiwae ftr the diflhreot lei^Talit 
M>ine jKirla of tlie Cospiels not beir. j t]:eie ;it all. 
The dialect is not common Syiiac ; it was tatmed 
the Jenaatm Syvhw^ froni ite Wnf aapfKiael i» 

lesemhle the Jei'usalcni Talmud in Uii-iLruce ^nj 
other points. The grammar m peculiar ; the turns 
•loMet Chaldeo nther than Syriac ; two chnrtti 
n iisei for expressing F and P, For critli .il pnr^ 
}>ose.> this Lectionary has a far higbei vidue tiuia it 
has for any other : its readinga often coincide wilk 
th<* oldest and best authorities. In Adler's optuton 
lis (Lite u version would be from the 4th to the 
6th century ; hai it can hardly be supposed Uut it 
is of so early an age, or that auy Syrians then c ■ M 
have u.<ietl so corrupt a dialect. The 6rst v^iiiitiie, 
of an edition of thia Lectionary, containtng the 
Syriac text, with a Latin translation, hm boea 
liikhed by Coimt Miniscalchi Erizxo. 

TARGUM, a Chaidee word of uncertain origin ; 
the general term lor the CUALD£K. or, inoia ac- 
curately, ARAMAIC VERSIONS of tbo Old TW 
ineot. The injunction to " read the Bo».k i f th« 
Law before all ianel .... the men, and women, 
nod diiklreit, mi 1ib» atnngen,*' on Che Feast of 
Tuheniiicli s of every Sabbatical year, a» a me.-ua of 
solemn ioatructioa and edthcaUoo, is hm £>und in 
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'Drat, xixi, 10-13. How fir thp ordinancp wm ob- 
MTvad in early timv we have no ommim of judging. 
It would appear, hoirav«r, tliat tadi WMlngi did 
tiki fiaoe in the d.-ty8 of Jeremiah. Certain it is 
that among the fini acu tuxlertaken by Ezra to- 
waidi tht reftomtiw «P tht |iirimiti?« rdigion and 
public worship is reported hu reading " before the 
c-ungicgation, both of men and women " of the 



gathered from the maxim pr«sei-ve^ in the Talmud : 
" Whosoever translates [m MeturgeroanJ a rerse in 
ita doMlj exact foim [without proper regard to it* 

real meaning] is a liar, and whosoerer aJds to it is 
iinpvxuf and a blasphemer, €,g., the literal render- 
ing into Chaldee of the vena, 'They saw the God 
of Israel' (Ex. xxiv. 10), is as wron»; a translation 
as ' They saw the atujel of God ;* tiie proper reu- 



l etui-ued exiles, " in the Uook in Am Law of God * ; dering Uing, ' Tliej taw the glory of the Qod of 
(Nell. vi;i. 2, 8). Aided by tlifw men of learning 
and «iniu*-iK-e with whuin, ai-cording to tradition, 
he founded that most important rcUgioilS and polit- 



Israd.' " The same causes which, in the oourtt of 
time, led to the writing down — after many centu- 
ries of oral traniniiision — of the whole body of the 



ical body called the Gieat Syuagogot, or Men of Traditional Law, cngendeied also, and about the 
the Great Acsembly, he appears to hare ioooeeded same period, m it would appear, written Targums : 
in so finnljostablLihing i^ular and frequent public* for certain portions of the bible, at lfa>t. The 



raidiMis in the Sacred Keoords, that later withori- 
ttci aUMMt unanimooely ti«ee titii hallowed euitom 

to times immemorial— nay to the times of Closes 
himtalf. To those ancient readings in the Penta- 
tooeh were added, in the ooam of tine, readingi hi 

the Prophets (in some liabylonian citie* even in the 
Uagtognpha), which were called HaftaniUi\ but 
whoi aad how thaaa were iotredaced is etill matter 
Ar aposdatiOD. If, howerer, the primitive reli- 
gion was re wtabliAed, tt^ther with the second 
Temple, in more ttiao ita mrmcr Tigonr, thoe en- 
abling the small number of the returiie<] exiles — 
aud these, according to tnulition, the IowcaI of tiie 
low, Hm poor in iraalth, la Icnowiedge, and in an- 
J", tlie very outcasts t\.Tt'\ refuse of the nation 
it were — to lound upon tiie ruins ol Zion one of 
tlM most important and la^ng spiritual coromoo- 
wenlthn that has ever been known, there was yet 
one tiling which neither authority nor piety, neitiier 
Madmy nor synagogue, cniild i-eatm to its original 
power and glory— the Uebiew language. Ere long 
it was found neeeasary to translate the national 
IkmdIvs, in oitler that the nation from who«e midst 
they had sprung might be able to ondentaod them. 
And If fi»r the AmniidriiM, or rather the whole 
b<<dy of Hellenixfir Jews, Gmk translations l»ad 
to tie composed, those who dwelt on the hallowed 
•oil of their fortfath er s had to reeeire the nered 
word through an Aramaic medium. If the roniinon 
people thus gradually had lost all Itnowledge of the 
totigoo in which wera wvltleB tha booka to be read 
to them, it naturally followed (in order '*that they 
might miderataod them") that recourse roust bie 
had to a translation into the idiom with which they 
were familiar — the Araninic. That further, since 
a bare trauslation could not in all cases gutiice, it 
waa oeoeamry to add to the tianslatiun au explaiin- 
tion, inoi-e particularly of flie more difficult and 
objure }uu>bMges. Both translation and explanation 
were designat«i by tha tana TSmgtm. In the course 
of time there sprang up a guild, whose special 
oflBoe it was to act as interpreters in both tenses 
{M0turgemeM)t whila formerly the learned alone 
volunteered their serrice*. These interpreters were 
subjected to eeftain bonds and i-egulationa as to the 



6ar of the adulteratioos and mutilations which the 
IHtIm Word— amid tho tnmblci withh ami with- , 

out thaOMmnOllWCcdth — mll^t iiit.ler^'o at th" Ir.auh 
of incompetent or impious expooeuta, broke thiough 
the mk, that the Targnm anoold only be ora/, lest 

it might acquire undue authr-iy. The gradual 
growUi of the Code of the writteu Targum, such as 
sow e m b r aeaa almost the whob of tht 0. T., and 

i-ontains, wc may j>resnme, but few cratches of tho 
primitive Targuuis, is shrouded in de«p obscurity, 
oafera^ however, entering into a more detailed no- 
count, we must first dwell for a short tiiiie on the 
Midraah itaelf, of which the Targum foinis part. 
Tlie OCtttM of all mental activity and religious 
action among tlie Jewish community, after the 
i^etmu from fiabylon, was the Siiijituiul Canon 
oolleelad hy the Sofenm, or Men of the Great 
Synagl^e. These formed the chief authority oil 
the dvil and religious law, and their authority 
waa the Ptatateuch. Their ofTicc as expounded 
and commentators of the Sacred Records waa two- 
fold. They had, firstly, to explain the csact 
meaning of such prohibitions aiul ordinances (x>n- 
taioed in the llosaic BooIks as seemed not explicit 
enoogh for the mnltitade, and tlie precise applica- 
tion of which ill foi nier day* had Ix^en forgotten 
during the Captivity. Secondly, laws neither s|ie- 
cially ooDtaioed nor eren indicatod In the Penta- 
teuch were inan^juratol by them accoiding to the 
new wants of the times and the ever-shifting ne- 
BewWaa of the growing Connoawcalth. Th« 
juridical and honiiletir.d exj>otindiiig and Inter- 

t>reting of Scripture is called daras^i, aud the ava- 
anche of Jewi«h literature which b<>ean silently to 
gather from the time of the return from tlie exile 
and went ou rolling uninterruptedly, until about a 
thousand years after the destruction of the eeoond 
Temple, may be compritied under the general name 
Mulrash — " expounding " The two chief branches 
indicated are, Hahichah, the rule by whicli to 
go, = binding, authoritative law ; and Uaggad^ih 
= saying, legend, — flights of fancy, darting up 
from the Divine Wonl. 'Die Hnitchah, treating 
more emecially the Pentateuch as the legal part of 
the 0. T., bears towards this book the rdatioa of 
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form and sul«tance of their renderings. Again, an nmplifie«l and annotated Code. The Hcujijadah, 
oertaia paaages liable to give offenoa to the rouiti- | on the other hand, held especial sway orer tJM wnle 
tudo are specified, which may be rttA In the synn- ' fidd of ethical, poetical, prophetical, and historical 

elements of the O. T., hut w.vs fiee even to inter- 
pret iu legal and histutical passives fimcifuUy and 
allegerieally.' The aim of tho ffdggadah being the 

purely momentary one tC elevating, comforting, 
edifyinz ita audience for the time be.og, it did not 
pNUM to po$m$ fAe 9lightf$t mthority. The 

tirst collections of the If ttichah — embracing the 
whole field of juridico-political, leligious, aud prao* 



MgtM and ti.ih-^l.tt'^l 
but not translated j others, again, which may 
neither he read nor traoakted. Altogether these 
Meturgemanim do not seem to have he«'n hold gener- 
ally in very high respect ; one of the reasons being 
probably that they were paid, and thoa made tho 
Toiah " a spade to dig with it." A fair notion of 
what was considered a proper Taigum may be 
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no certainty whatever on this hr^ l, owiug to tht 
cxti-nonlioArily corrupt slate of our X^r^jDi texts. 
It \voul<i appear, fcowever, tlwt, broadly nr, 
our piYScnt Miuurelic text has been the cue fjrgm 
which the Ouk. Version was, if not madc^ jd 
e^iited, at all erents. Of the extmurdioarr i 



t.«il life, both of the individual ntid of ihe iialiou : 
the human and hivine law to its must minute 
.111.1 iii-;-i>;iN iiif d'-t;t Js— \v. ;i' ill^t !iif. .i I'V Ilillc'!, 
and > iiU'D li. <J;;rii,(liel ; but lac liual i«- 
daition of tiie poueinl ((^l-', Muhn-i, to which 
thf later Tosetttihs and liornitlintt form supple- 
inciitA, \h due to .lehiid.ih HaiiiMsi iu 2JU A.D. The ' hirity between Onk<?lo4 and the Sainaritm Tersoa 
mMteiB «>f the Mi-huac pt'rii^'i, after the Soferim, we have ipok- n Iim Samaritan PkntatkccH. 
art tbe Tjiiinium, who wrre loUowed by the Amo- j — il. Tamiuu on the Huoi-iiets. — viz. Joihaa, 



nam. The diMutsioiis Mid fiitther ampltfteatimts 

of the Mirhnn by the hittci*. fi>iin t i-' Ci<nrvtra 
^Compiement). a work extant iu two redactioni, 
Tis. that of PalMtine or Jcnimlem (tnifidle of 4th 

centn: r" . wri of Ba'>vlon (5th cent n y a d.), whi. h, 
t<^ther with the Mtahoa, aie couiprj$«d under the 



Judges, .SnniieU KingK, ls:\i;ih, Jeirmiih, EMkiel, 
and the twelve Minor Pivplieti, — called TaRgcH 
OP Jonathan ben- Uzzill. We ^hdU, proi*- 
bly not be far wrong in plmtinji this Tm^nm w*nt 
t!nio, although not long, after Onkelos, or aKkut 
the middle of tbe 4th century ; — the latter yean 



tiame Talmiid. From tlib indispensable difrearion | of R. Joseph, who, it is said, oceripied Mniself 



we ret\ini to the sul''' ' t i f T.n 



I in. 



The T.iiTjums chiefly witii the Trv cum Iif ha I I-M-tme b;nii. 



now extant are an fuiiow!*: — 1. The TAK<iUU of i This Tni-gum may tairly be d<>!%i iij«>i as i>oldiitg. ca 
OmkcuM on THB Pkntatel'CII. — Uukeloe is I point of inteqiretatioo and enlargement of the test. 



ths v^mtf name as Aquila, th" ^5 reck translator of 
tije O. T. (aee p. 971*) ; niid the Taigum was so 
called because the new L'hahlee Vendoil was stalled 
u:;il<'i na-iin w'l;; 'h had berome expii»s«ivt' of the 
iVfje and i l< ..l ut .i iiilile-ti niishition ; mj Uiat, la 
fact, it was n I'a gitm done in the manner of 
.<\quila: — Aq'^Ua•T^l^gnm. With regard to the 
date, the Targtira was begun to be committed 
to writing about tlM end of the 2Qd century, 
A.D, IN) far, however, I'roin its superseding the 
oi-al Targuin at once, it was on the contrary 
stnctly loi bidden to ie:id it in public. Nor wn£ 
there any uniformity in the Version. Down to 
the middle of the 9im1 eentary we find the nifls- 
t' j-i in' ^t III iti I ially difJering tVom each other 
with re>pect to Uie Tajptm of cenaiu passages, 
nnd tmnslntions quoted not to be found in any 
oi' our Targiims. ^V,> sli.ill n^t be far wiuii*/ in 
placing the work of collecting the diflereut irag- 
mcnts with their vananta, and rediidn{[ them into 
oiu' — iir..i!ly .iiif hol•i^od Vei-sicn — ihnut the end of 
the 3rd, or the beginning of the 4 th century, and 
in asaigmng Babylim to it as the birthplace. We 
now tuiTl to the '!"argnm itself. Its j.incTiinjje i? 
Chaldee, clujicly npproacluDg in purity of id»oiii to 
that of Kzra and Daniel. It follows n sober and 
tricar, though not a slavish cxei^esi?*, nitd kivps .is 
closely and minutely to the tevt us is at all cou- 
fiistent with its pi!ri>o«e, vi;-.. to ie chiefly, and 
nbovf .ill, a vei>.ion for the people. It* explanations 
of diliicuk and ohs^rure pa.i-ages bear ample vvitmiss 
to Iba competence of tho^ who gave it its final 
sha(i«, and intu>et{ into it a rare unity. It avoids 
tlie legendary character with whirh all the later 
Targuins entwine the Biblical word, as far n» ever 
riiTumstanoes would allow. Only in the poetical 
pa^iges H was eonipelled to yisM'-^thoiigh re- 
luctantly — to the popular ci-aving for Ha^:<:ul,-,}i . 
but even here it chooMs and aeievts with rare taste 
and tact In spi*e of Its many and Important 

disrujiancies. the Targum iifvi-r fir otu- inoin''nt 
tiuigrts its aim of being a deai*, though fi^ 
translation for th* p«t^^ and nothing more. 
Wherever it deviates fnnn iJi-' litemliie-v-. of the 
text, such a otuise, in it» case, is fully justified 
— nay, acoessitatcd-^ither by tbe ofaeeurity of 
the passage, or the wrong construction that nn- 
turally would be put upon its woi^g by tbe 
multitude. The etplanatioiis given agree either 
with the i-eal ^ien^e, or develop th^ nirrnnt tradi- 
tioii supposed to underlie it. As to the bible Text 



the middle place between Onk-los, who only in ei- 
treme camts deviates into pani}ihra»e. aud the »ui^ 
sequent Tau'gums, whose connexion witli thtir tests 
is fr< ]tiently of the in «t flighty chai"a<:t^r. T^>e 
iiitt'ipietation of JoitaUiiUi, whe:e it adh<^i<» to -Jat 
text, is mostly reij om-et- 1 in a pbiloiophind xai 
exegeticnl ^<»!i<e, closely liteial even, provided th* 
meanii g ot liie original is easily to l>e under»t«kj 
by the people. When, however, .^iniile^ axe u**d, 
unfamiliar or obscure to the j>eople, il unht^tal* 
ingly dissolves them, and makes them easy in their 
mouths like household word«, by ad'iiug as n^^.z x 
of explanation as seems fit ; sometimes, it cannc : t« 
denied, less sagadously, even IneniTectly, o^mpre- 
hending the original meauing.^lU. and IV. Tao- 
OUM or JO»ATUAN->iiKN>UZ21£l. AH]> Su&m».^ 
Ml-TABOlfll ON TflR Fentatbcch. — Onkelos asd 
Jonathan on th(' Pi-ntittinh and IVopheL*. what- 
ever be their exact d.'ite, pbcet auti>oiadup ttmi 
editonhip, aic the oldest of ezwtinc TarsimH. 
and belong, in their pre>ent shn}*, t<) 1', ! y' . , ; 
tlie Babyiouian academies douiialiiog between tae 
3rd and 4tli oentnrict A.D. Bot precisely as two 
J^'^iTi!lel and independent development* of the Ont 
Law have .sprung up in the Palestinian and L^\< y- 
Ionian Talmuds respec^tively* so also recent inrcstif 
atioM h is |ii'o\ ii] to (il mon«ttntion tbe existet;'^ 
two dl^^l!l4,t cycle* ot Taigums on the W^ntten iJi*' 
— I. e. tlie entile l«o«ly of the Oid Te>tj»m*'nt. Tiie 
one tii-»t oollecteii, re\ is<'d, and edit**! in llabylon, 
ralli'd— more esjiecially that part of it wlm-h em- 
hiacetl the Pentateuch (Onkelos; — the Babylotn.^a. 
The other, continuing its oi^l litV, «> to say, dowm 
to a much later periotl, wa* written aud etiiteii — 
less mi-efuliy, or inther with' a murh more fUithfad 
letentton of the oldnt and youoge»t fajicte* of 
tiirgomanim and Darshanim-— on the soil <*f Jndaco 
itscll*. Of thij entire cycle, however, the Pectnte<iol» 
and a few other books and fraj^raentary pieces «oiy 
hsTesnrvlTed entire, while of miwtof tlw otlvr 
ho<)i;% of jjihh' a ffW d.-tarhed fi«gmeii*> a • A\ 
that is known, and Uiis chiefly from quotation 
As not the least cause of the toia of the great bidk 
of the I'al'-.-tinian Tai i^iim niav al-r> . t>n>i 1e ^ ! 
the alroast uninterruptf^i maityrdom to which than 
were snb|eetcd who prrfemed, under all 



8fanr(»>. to live and die in the T.a:: 1 of" Pictni**. 
However tins may l*. the Targuni on die Penta- 
teucb has come down to us: aud not in one, bak 

in two itHvasions. M<i;e siirpri<iing still, ihi? f^o* 
hitherto coirsidenxi a trngmeut, becaiwe ot lu rnt- 



fioni wbiob tb« Taiigum waa p«pw«d» w« have bi-adng portioiw only of tfao ladiridiMl faooki^ \m 
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in r#«lUy n^vtr Wen intended to embrace any 
I'liither poi tioii, and we are thus in the pos^eKsioii 
of two Palestinian Targumn, preserveti in their 
original lomu. The 9M, which extead* (nm the 
first rei-se of Genesis to tlie liwt i^Detttenmomy, is 
known under the nnme of Targuni Jon.-itli ui l>€ii 
Uisiel) or Pteudo-Jonathao on the Fentateudi. 
The other, interpretint; single verses, often single 
words only, is extant in tlu' foUowInu' pi(>[»ortion*: 
a third oa Genesis, a fourth on DeuteioQomy, « 
fifth on Nunben, three>tirettti«U» on Exodos, and 
about one-fourteenth on Leriticu-!. The ].itt"r is 
geneniily called Turgum Jtru$Kalmi^ or, down to 
the llu ecQtttTj (Uol Caon, ChoiMUiel), 'Dargum 
Krets Israel, Tai-gum nf Jprusalcni or of' thp lanJ 
of Ismel. Not before the Hrst halt of this century 
did the fact become fully and inoontestably esta- 
blished thsit both Taii;tiins vrm in rmlitv onp— 
that both were Ituowu down lo the 14th ceatuiy 
under no other name than Tai^iim Jerushalmi — 
nil I fliit some forgetftti :iI)ont that time 

DuiNt have Uiicen the abbreviation *"n— * TV/.' 
orer one of the two documents, and, instead of 
dissolving it into Targum-Jerusluilmi, dissolved 
it erroneously into what he must till then hare 
been engagwl in copying— viz., Targnm-Jonathan, 
•Ck ben Uxziel (on the Prophets). Of tlie inter- 
mediate itage, when only a few MSS. had received 
the Dew designation, a curious fact, which Azarinh 
de Rossi (Cod. 37 b) nwntioiia, eridence. 
** I saw,** be says two eomptete Tar^ms on 
the whole Pt'ntUom h. woi^ for woni alike ; fnie 
in Reggio, which was described iu the naigio, 
* Tai^m of Jooathait h. Uxtid ; * the other in 
Mantua, describ'-d at Ih-" ni.uu'in as'Taignni .le- 
ruahalmi.' " Yet the difficulty of their obnoas 
diaeimilaritf* If they were Mentieal, ranaiDed to 
be accounted for. Zuiiz tries to solve it by 
aasumii^ that Pseudo-Jonathnn is tiie ori^iniU 
TarglDB, and that the fiagmentary Jerushalmi is 
acolliftion of variants to it. Kiaiikel lias ^nnii? a 
step further, and ooncludcs that JciuahiUmi 
a oollectioa of emeodatione and additions to single 
poi tions. phrasrs, and words of Onkelos, and 
r^udo-Juuatrian a turther ennended and com- 
pleted edition to the whole Pentateuch of Jeru- 
siialmi-Onkelos. The .lei-ushalmi, in both its 
i<--cen-<ions, is written in the Palestinian dialect. It 
is older than the Masoraand the conquest of Western 
Asia by the Arabs. Syria or Palestine must be its 
birthplace, the second half of the 7th century its 
date, its chief aim and pin p>N«} is, especially 
in its aeoood edition, to form an entertaining com- 
pendlnm of all the Habehah and Hafiigadah, which 
refei-b to the iVitfateuch, au<i tuki'S its staii'l 
upon it. And in this lies its chief use to us. There 
ie hardly a single allegory, parable, mystic di- 
gresjiion, or tale in it which is not found in the 
other haggadiitic writings— Miahna^ Taimttd, Me- 
chilta, Sifra, SRfiri, Ac— V. TARomn OV JoSKPH 
THK Blind" on* tuk TlAnionnAi-itA. — " Wlicn 
Jonathan t>en Uzziel began to paraphrase the 
Cethabin" (Hi^ographa), we tead in the Tal- 
mud, **a mjateriouM vui<-e was heard saying : 
it is enough. Thou hast revealed the secret*, 
of the Prophets — why wouldst thou alio reveal 
tho«» of the Hi'U' <;ho>t?" — It would thtis 
appear, that a i .irgum to these books (Job 
eioepted) was entirely nnlmown up to a very Ute 
ly-ifxl. Tli"iM» Tiii^um< on the Ilagiogiapha whirl i 
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dilferent authors, it beinj: ?i«TOmed in the first 
iiutance tliat they were llic woik of one nmn. 
Popular belief (listened uyoti Joseph the Blind. 
Yet, if ever he did translate the Hagiogi-Mpha, 
oerbnn it it that Aoee which we posse*:* ai-« not by 
his or his disciples' hands — that is, of the time of 
the 4th century. Between him and our hagio* 
graphical Targums, many oraturtea most have 
elap»<vl. Vtt wi' ih> not even venturv to UAsign to 
them more than an approximate round date* aboat 
1000 A.D. Besidea the Tai gums to the Pentateuch 
and the Pio[)luts fliose now extitnt inti^^o ovi-r 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the hre JdegiUoth, i.9. Song 
of Songe« Ratb, Lamcntatioiia, Eailwr, Eoclesinates; 
the Chronifli's ati'l Daniel. Kzra and N^tif ini ilj 
alone are. lelt without a Targum at pivsent.— 

VI. Taroum cox thb Book of Chrokiclbs.— 

This Targum wns unknown up to a vfw rfc-'-nt 
Iteiiod. In 1680 it was edited for the hrst time 
Irom an Erfufi US., by M. V, Beck, and in 
1715 from a more complete as well as coirwt 
MS. at Cambridge, by 1). Wilkins. The name of 
Hungary occurring in it, and its frequent uao of 
the Jerusalera-Tnrpum to the Pentatf ch, iuno-nit- 
ing sometimes to simple copyiug, &jiow suliicieatly 
that its author is neither Jonathan b. Uzziel " 
nor ** Joseph the Blind," as has been suggested. 
Bat the language, style, and the Haggndati, with 
which it aboonds, point to a late jjeriod and point 
out Palestine as the place where it was written. Its 
naemoat be limited to philological, historical, and 

iXOot^iapliical sfiulies. — 'i'llE TaRGUM TO 

DAJ(iiu..~It is for the hrst time titat this Targum 
is here formaUy introdnced Into the regular rank 

niiJ file of Targunis, althom^'ii it has lx>en known 
for now more than tive-aud-twenty yeais. Id unit 
found it, not indeed In the Origbal Anmaic, bat 
in what ajipcai-s to him to ^r*' an rxtract of it 
written in Pei-sian.i— Vlil. There is a\>o a Cfaoldee 
transhtion crtani of the iqwcryphal pleoea of 

Version, Anthoriaod. I. Wvcurrs (b. 
1324; d. ia84).-- (1.) It is singular, and not 

williout sisrnificanoe, th;it the fin-t translatinn 
lioui tlic I'.ible connected with tlie name of Wy- 
cliffe should have been that of pait of the Apo- 
calypse. Tiif Lost A(je of the C^i'in-h 'a.p. 
I'6b6) translates and ex|ioiinds the vision iu which 
the Reformer rend the signs of his own time:$, the 
sins and the destruction of *' Antichrist and hia 
meynee" (= multitude). Shortly after this he 
completed a vei-sion of the Oosjk'Is, accompanied 
by a commeotaiy. Wydid'e, however, though tlio 
chief, was not the only labourer in the cause. An- 
otuiT tran>lation and commentary appear to have 
been made about the Mme time, in ignorance of 
Wycltfle's work. These prdiminaiy labours weiw 
fuilowid up ly a complete translation of the N.T. 
by Wyciide himself. The O. T. was undeitaken by 
hie coadjutor, Nieholaa de Hereford, but waa'inln^ 
rwpted, and ends abruptly (followii g w) fir the 
Older of the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. 
Many of tlw MSci. of this version now eitant pre- 
sent a difVorrnt rr-cprision of the text, it is prn- 
buhle that tlie work of Wydilie and Herefoid wa» 
revised by Richard Purvey, dro. A.D. 13«8. (2.) 
It need hardly bf said, as repmls th<> inothod of 
tiio tninslator, that tliu versiun wiu Lused entii'elv 
n^Min the Vulgnte. Many MSS. were oompaiod, 
.i;, ] -nt of tlii.i comparisoT', t);-- trii*- reading a-^i'"! - 



we now poaaifss iiave bc«u alUibutod vaguely to j Uuut;d lu llu- as poMible. iue licAt step wus lu 
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oousult the Glotsa Ordmana, the oozomeotaries of 1 poiiible, to get rid of them. All ibc aaninli pm 
NieholM d« Lyri, mad ctiicn, sr to th« nnDinf and tlmplidtf whirh hmrm mdtaniw A. y. I» 

Tinilt pass-i^ra. Al't- t'ri- 'we n-cjignis*? | nn ri f tlu' most opposifp fein[»ers and cootntttd 

optaioQ» — is due nuunlj to hw cJcar>«icfated tntth- 
fofaMW. Tht dnire to tmfce the BiU« a p^pl«'t 
book led him in one edition to jotJiHthirij: la- % 
provincial, mther than a tutional tianslatioo, but 
on the whole it k«pt him free from the U ii tliin 
(ianijer of the time, that of writing for schoiara, not 
for the people.— III. C<werdale.— ( 1.) A om- 
plete translation of thp Rihle,di6rem)t fnmTjwilf*, 
bearing the name of Miles CoTen^al»', piinted p < - 
bably at Zurich, apptmeJ in 15.55. The uii«i*T- 
taking itie|( and tiie cHoht of Corer»i'>l*> as the 
translator, were probably die to Cromwell. TjdiIju'* 
controTersial tiratises, nn<l the ijolemicaJ chAr,M.tcf 
of his preface* and not^ had irritated tbe leaefin^ 
eodeuasticB and embittered the mind of the ki:^ 
himself against him. Timt woe no hope of obtaio- 
ing the king's snaction for aorthing that bore kii 
name. But theideaof an Eo^iditraiwkkieabcpB 
to Uni fhrear. The Mehepe ereti begun to imik 



f<: v.ix 

beie, peibajA, a dcpartQi« frutn tbe right order^ 
ItnuniiMn were eannilled. ^les cnoe tiie actau 

work of tian>.latinc;, which he aimcii at maJcing 
idiomatic ratiier tiuin literal. (3.) The following 
characteristics nmy he notice! as dittioguishing this 
rension : (!) The ppnpml honnelinc*.s of its ctyle. 
(2) The substitution, in many cases, of English 
equivalents for qaa.si-t^hntcal words. (3) The 
extreme litenjiness with which, in some instances, 
eveu at the cost of beini; linintelligible, the Vul- 
pt« text is followed, as in 2 Cor. i. 17-19.— 
II, Tyndal. — The work of Wjcliffe stands by 
itaelf. Whatever power it exercised in preparing 
tike way ibr the Refoimation of the 16th century, 
it hid no perceptible inflaeooe on later traxuda- 
tloae. With Tyndal we enter on a oontinuons 
suctvssion. lie is the patriarch, in no remote 
aoontjj, of the AuUiortaed VenioD. More than 
Cmumr or BUley be la the trae beiv of the Eng 



lish RefoiTnation, *' Ere many yeai-s," he wiiJ, at | of the thing m possible. Ciomw.'!!, it is prr.lubf-'. 



the age of thirty-eix (a.d. 1520), be would cause 
"a hey tiiat driveth fte plough" to know ttore 

fif Sci ijiture thrxn tli. :-i P'it f oJy of the clcigy then 
knew ( Fuxe, tu And<aiMjn'i> Annais of EMgliiJi Bible, 
i. 36 ;. Whether Tyodtil had gained any know- 
ledge of Hebrew l>cfon' he left. Kni^land in 1524 
may be uiK-eitain. Th« tiu:t tiiat in 1530-31 he 
published a translation of Genesis, Deuteronomy, and 
Jonah, may be l<xike<l on as the first-fruit-H of his 
labours, the wuik of a nmn who was giving tliis 
proof of his power to ti-an»late from the original. 
The N. T. w.i.', however, the frent object of his 
care. First the Gospels of St. ilatthtvv and St. 
>lark weiv published tentatively, then in 1525 the 
whole of tlie Hi T. was printed in 4to. at Cologne 
and in small 8vo. at Worms. The work was the 
fruit of 0 self-sacrificing zenl. and the zeal was its own 
mraid. In EBglaad it was received with denuncia- 
tioni. TeBstal.BiidiopofLandon.preaching at Paul's 
Cross, !Ls.>erte<l that there were at least '2oOO errors 
io it, and ordered all copiee of it to be botwbt up mid 
hnrat. An Aet of Parliame&t (95 Hen. Vnl. cap. 1 ) 
f«)ibaJe the 1! i!l (opies of Tyndal's " false trans- 
lation." The treatment which it i^eceived from pro- 
Anedfrieodi was hardly lea« annoying. In the mean 
time the work went on. Editions were printed one 
aAer another. The last appeared io 1 535, just before 
hia death. Hb heroic life traa bnrag^t to a close 
in 1536. We may cast one look on its .sa<l 
end — the treacherous betmyal, tiie JuJa.>-kiss of 
the false fUend, the impriaamBent at Vilvorden, 
the l.'ust prayer, ** Lord, open the King of Kn»- 
land's eyen." The work to which a life w.xs thus 
nobly devoted was as nobly done. To Tyndal be- 
longs the honour of having given the first example of 
a tianslation based on true principles, and the ex- 
cellence of later versions has been almost in exact 
propoitioQ as they followed his. Beliering that 
every part of Scripture had one sense and one only, 
the sense in the mi ml of the writer {Obedience, p. 
304), he made it bis worfc, uaing all pbilolog^ 
helpa tiiat were aeemible, to attain that senae. 

Believing that the duty of a translator wa.s to j>lrice 
his readers as nearly as possible on a level with 
those fer whom the hooka were originally written, 

he lookej on all the later theolo-rival assK-iafions 



thought it better to lose no further time, and te 
atrf he while the iraa was hot. A divine when he 

had f>atronis>><l, though not, IHce Tyrnlal, f^^IIr: 
himself called to that special work, was willing t» 
onderlakelt. Te Mm •oeonltaigty ft waa intraalirf. 

(2.) The work which was thus eiernteJ was dor ", 
as might be expected, in a very diderent fibbioa 
from Tyndal's. Of the two men, cue had made 
this the great object of his life, the other, in his 
own language, " sought it not, neither desired rt," 
but acoqited it as a task assigned him. One pie» 
pared hitnwlf for the work by long years of l.-jfc^- 
in Greek and Hebrew. The other is ctJiiteEt Ur 
make a translation at second hand " out of the 
Douche (Luther's German Vei-sion)andthe Latine." 
(3.) An inspection of Coverdale's version serves to 
show the inflnence of the authorities he followed. 
Tbe proper names of the O. T. appear for the most 
part in thdr Latin form, Elias, Elieeus, Ochozias ; 
.sometimes, as in Ks:iy and Jeremy, io that whidi 
was familiar in sooken Engliah. Soom poima ef 
correspondence with Lnthera veralen are net wiA* 
ont interest. Thus " Ciish," which in Wyd 
Tyndal, and the A. V. is unifonnly rcixieT>al 
« Ethiopb,** ia fn 0»verdale «*lforiaBs* hwd ** 'Al 
liviii. .TI ; Arf^ viii. 27, &o.>, after the " Moh;^r.- 
laiide " of LuUirr, and appeaii in this form acconi- 
ingly la flie P. B. venkn ef tibe Pmlmau Tht 
l^ioi<er name Rab&hakdh passes, as in I.uther, tote 
the "chief butler" (2 K. xriii. 17; Is. xxxru 11). 
*• Shiloh," iti the prophecy of Gen. xlix. 10, becom^a 
"the worthy," afler Luther s "der Held." Th« 
singular won! ** Lamia" is tnken from tii« Vaisf. 
(4.) Wh.at has been atatnl practically disposes of 
the claim which ha? sometimes Xnf-n m.H'le tor th:? 
version of CoverUai«'», as though it had been nmit 
from the original text. It la not improbable. hU9^ 
ever, that as time went on he added to bis know- 
ledge. He, at any rate, continued hm work »$ a 
painstaking editor. Fresh editions of his Bible were 
published, keeping their ground In apito cf rrnK 
In 1587, ISS9, 1550, 1553. He waa adied hi at 
a hfill later j)€riod to a- I f iri the Gi^neva ver^i^^. 
—IV. Matthew.— (1.) In the year 1637, a laife 
folio Bihie appeared aa edited and dedieated to the 
kin -. 1 V Thomas Matthew. No one of that name 



that had gathered round the words of the N. T. aa 1 app«ani at all prominently in the i^gioos hwteiy of 
hindnnem itfhcr thM h«lp^ and aooglit, M te Ueniy VIIL, nod thb sngfc*^ 
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iYit name was pseadonTinoas, adopted to concral 
U)«i«*i traasUitor. The tradition which coQiiects 
this Mattbeir with Jdin Rogers, the proto-martyr 

of the M:iiian jvi^iofiitioii, is all hut undi^puttld. 
Matthew's Bible rrprodu<^ Tytukl'a work, in the 
N. T. cbtirdj, ta ihe 0. T. m fiu- m 3 Chr., the 

lest beiug taken with occasional modifications fiom 
Coverdale. (2.) The printing of th« book was 
be^un apparently abroM, and waa carrM «n aa ftr 

as the euJ of Isaiah. At that point a new )x>f;ina- 
tion begins, md the names of the Loudon piiuterii, 
Grafton and Whit^chureh, appear. A oopf wai; 
otilt'ied, by royal j)ixH:Iam:Ttion, to W f;et up in 
evfiy church, the <ost Wing dividt^ bttvveeu Uiu 
clfi-gy and the p:»ri>hi()ii€m. This was, therefore, 
tlie tii-st AufhorisM Version. (3.) Wh.it Inis U-eii 
Kiid ut TyLdar* V eision applies, ot couise, to this. 
There are, however, signs of a more adTauccd know- 
ledge of Hebrew. All tl>e technical words con- 
iM>cted with the Psalmt, Neginoth, Shiggaion, She- 
minith, ttc., are elaborately ezpUincd. Ps. ii. is 
urinted as a dialogue. The namea of tha Hebrew 
letten are prefixed to tba veraes «f Lamantatkms. 
Reference is made to the Clialdee Paniplmis^ (Job 
vi.^, to Rabbi Abraham (Job xit.), to Kimchi (Ps, 
iii.) A like »og« of knowl•^!s; • is abown in tha 
N. T. Str.ibo is nijoft-d to bliow that the Ma^ 
were not kings, ilacrobius as testifying to Herod s 
ferocity (Matt, U.% Enmuita'a Paraphiaee on Matt. 
XM., IV. The ptipalar identification of M;try Mag- 
Jiilene with " the woman that was a sinner " u 
diaciMMd, and rejectad (Luke a.). More noti<>e- 
able even than in Tymial i-; the boldness and ful- 
ness of tiiti cs€g«;tical notes scattered throughout the 
Ijook. Strong and eimest in atiwserting what he 
loc^keti on iLs the mitnil ti iifhs of the tu»spvl, llu-ie 
was in Rogers a Lutiiei--like freeiioiu m oilier tiuugii 
which has not appeared i^io in any authorised 
traosi.ition or popular commentary. (4.) In the 
order of tht^ books of the H, T. Rogei* follows 
Tyndal, .it;neiiig with the A. V. as far as the 
Kpi.stle to Philemon. This it followed by the 
Hpiiitles of St. John, th<>n that to the Hebrews, then 
those of St. Peter, St. Jume^, and St. Jude. Wood- 
cutjt, not freely iatrodoeed elsewhere, are prefixed 
to every chapter in the Rerelation.— V. Taveiu 
NEU (l.j (9). (1.) The KddnesK of the i»studo- 
>lutthew bad, as has been s.iid, frighteoed the eccle- 
aiaatual world fnnn it*, piopriety. Corndale's 
Veialou was, however, too inaccurate to keep its 
gronikd. It was necessary to find aoother editor, 
and the printari applied to Richard Tavemer. But 
littif U k nown of his life. The faet that, though a 
l.-i^i.ut, he li.ul been chot»en one of the canons of 
the CHixlinal's College at Oxfoid indicates a reputo- 
tioD for 8cholAi>hip, and tliis is confirmed by the 
character of his tran!i>lation. (2.) lo m^t respects 
this ni.iy he Jesciibed aa aa axpargated edition of 

MatthewV. — VI. CrasmkR, In th<« unme 

yc:u' a« THVeiiier's, and coming trom the same 
pTCas, appeared an English Bible, in a more stateiy 
IMio, printed with a more costly type, bearing a 
higher name than any previous edition. The title- 
page is an elaborate engraving, the spirit and power 
of which in<licale the hand of Uolbeiii. A preface, 
in April, l.'i4(), wlA the Initiats T. C, implies the 
niohhishopN .vtiiction. '2.) Craii tiler's VeiTtion pre- 
^ents, m might be expected, maay points of interest. 
The prologue givee a moie complete ideal of what a 
tiai>l.(tifi() oiiv,'ht t') be than we ha\ e an yet seen. 
Words not ia the original are to be pnated in a 
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dilTerent tvpe. The sign • indic.it»s diversity in 
the Chaldee and Hebrew. Tlie fii^ueat hands 
(ev) in the margin, in tike manner, show an In* 
tention to give note.s at tlie end; hiil Matthew's 
Bible had made men cautious, and, as there had not 
been tima for ** the King*a Coundl to aettle them," 
they were oniitf*^!, an»l no help given to tl;e reader 
beyond the marginal refei-euces. {^.) A later edi- 
tioD ia 15il presents a few nodlBcations worth 
noticing. It appears as authorised " to ^>e " iitcl 
and frequented " in every dmrch in the kingdom. 
The introduction, with all its daboi-ate promise of 
a future perfivtion disapp*\nr^, and, in it.s plac^ 
there is a loug preface hy Cianmei'. It was re- 
printed again and a^ain, and was the Authorised 
V.TNion of the English Church till 1568 — the in- 
terval of Miuy's ic.gii eiceptctl. From it, accuiil- 
ingly, were taken most, if not all, the portions of 
Scripture in the Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552. 
The Psalms, as a whole, the quotations from Scrip* 
ture in the Homilies, the sentences in the Com- 
munion Senrioea, and some phrases elsewhere, stlU 
preserre tha Kmembranot of it.«— Til. Oeukva. 
(1.) Tie! leai tion unr'ei ^Taiy i^ave a clieck to 
the whole work, as far us England was concerned j 
bat the fldles who fled So Genera entered on it with 
more vlgimr than ever. The Genevan refugees — 
among them Whittingham, Goodman, Puliain, 
SampaoD, and Oarerdtua himself — laboured "for 
two years or more, day and night." Tli<'ir transla- 
tion of Uie .S . T. was " diligently revised by the 
moat appitived Greek examples." The N. T., trauit- 
lated by Whittingham, was printe-1 f>y Conrad Ra- 
dius in 15^7, the whole li.Lle in 1360. (2.) What- 
ever may have been its fMults, tlic Cenevm BiUe, 
commonly called the Bn ei hes Bible, fiom its i-rn- 
dering of Gen. iii. 7, was unquestionably, tor biity 
years, the moet popular of all vefsions. Not lew 
than eighty editions, some of tlie whole Bible, were 
printed between 1 558 and 1611. It kept its ground 
for some time even against the A. \'., and gave 
way, as it were, slowly and under protest. It waa 
the version specially adopted by the great Puritan 
party through the whole reign of Eliz^ibeth, and 
fiir into tiiat of James. Aa might be expected, it 
waa baaed on Tyndal'a Teraion. (3.) Some pecu- 
liaritiesareworthyofspetj.il notice: — (1) It pro- 
fes.scs a desire to nvtore the "true writing" of 
many Hebrew names, and we meet aoooraingly 
with fonns 1 ke I/li ik 'I<iute), Ja.icob, and the like. 
(2) It omits the uan>e of St. Paul from the title of 
the Kpktle to the Hebrews; and, in a short Pre> 
fnce, leaves the aiilhorsh p rui opea i[u<>>t!<>n. {'■)) 
It nrows the principle ot putting all words not in 
the original in Itaiio. ( 4) It presents, in a Ca- 
lendar prefixed to the Bible, son)e(hirig like a ileilar- 
atiou of war agniitst the cstaoli^ited order ul the 
Church's ItfNSons, commenioniting Scripture facts, 
ami tiie ile.ifhs of th'- ijreaf Iv-forin' r*, hut ignoring 
s.iint.>' days altogetiier. {^} It was th" lii>t iln^lisij 
I'. h'io which entirely omitted the Ai>octyplia. (6) 
The notes were chai-acferistically Swiss, not only in 
their tlieology, but in their |>olitic».— VIII. TnK 
Bjfliiors' Bible. — (I.) The tacts jnsi <>ut«d will 
account fur the wish of Archbishop Parker, to 
bi ing out another version which might establish Ita 
claims against that of (Jeneva. (hi-Ai prepai ntions 
were made. The oonvspoodence of Parker with 
Ms Saffrag.-fns presents some pomla of interest, as 
showing how little agrwment there w.us .^s t, the 
true titeory of a tmnalation. (2.) The bishop> thus 
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coDftulted, fight in number, togetbci- with some 
akMtt «nd proffswor*. brau;;bi out (h« (hiit of thdr 

laboui- in a iniri iHcent <'olia (ISOft nn l l.'7'2'. 
Eveiything had hei'U doM Ui iiMvke it atti-Rctne. 
In some points it follofred firevioos ^naUtSons, 
and was avoui'dlv li is.'il on Ci iniii- rN. Onirmn 's 
Prologue wjw rcprinled. Tiie Gfii*'v.i divi»H»n mto 
▼MM wu wloptad thi-oitf;hout. The initials of the 
translator* wfit* nftucViM to the Books \v;iii li tin v 
lud severally umlertaken. (3.) Of all tlie Kiigli.-h 
TCffrioDs, the Hiahopo* Biklo bad probthly the least 
siifft's.s. It (!i i not commantl the wsjiecl of scholai-s, 
aud iu sizt* and cost wcie fai' fit>m meeting the 
wants of tlie people. It had bowever, at any mte, 
the right to bdAst of some good Hebrew acholars 
among the tianslntoi-s ; and, togetht-r with the 
A. v., rewived from SelJen the pntise of bfing 
**the best tnuislation in the world."— IX. Rheims 
AND DOUAT.— The Biiccewire chancer In the Pro- 
tenttnt versions ^^f tln^ Scriptures were, as might 
be expected, tuatter of triumph to the controver- 
■itlUte of the Latin Church. Some nw In It an 
alignment a<'aiii-t any ti.iii>!.it'"n of St-i i]it;iie into 
the spoken language of the pfople. Otiiei-s pointed 
dcTisirelj to tbe wnnt ofonitj which these changet 
displiyed. There were some, however, who took 
the liue which Sir T« More and Gardiner h;(d taken 
under Heniy VUI. Thef did not object to the 
principle of an Krr?li-h translation. Thi'y only 
charged all the vera«)n<« httiifiio nta<ie w;tl) 
ftlie, eomipt, hei-etleal. To this there was the 
ready retoit, that tin v had done nothing : fliat tiieir 
bishops in the n-igii of Henry had p; cnni.-tHi, but 
had not perfoiTiied. It was felt to be nt'C««aiy 
that tlx'y .slioiil 1 take some stt']is which mi.;!it i-n able 
them to f u n the e<!ge of tlii.s reproach, and the 
English riliii;KN who were >>«ttlcd at Rheims — 
Martin, Allen (jW'terwanIs caidinal), and Bristow — 
undertook the woik. After an incubation of some 
yeai-e the N. T. was published at Uhcims iu l .'iS'i. 
• Though Martin was competent to ti^nslute from the 
Oreek, it profe««i to be bused on " the authentic 
text of the V uigjxte." Note's were added, as strongly 
dogmatic at those of the (ienera Bible* and oiUn 
keenlj controvei«ia]. Th« wotk oftnotsliition was 
complete^l souk u li.it ]^ier by the publiaitiou of the 

0. T. at Douaj in 1C09.-«X, Authorised VilR- 
atOM. — (1.) The poaitioii of the Knglixh Cborch in 

1. 'lafinM to file \<' sions in use nf tlie commencement 
of the reign of .lumes WM Iwudly satisfactory. The 
Bishop^ Bible wm MncHooe<i by authority. That 
of Geneva hatl the stronj^i lu l l on t iie ntfections 
of the people. Sdntlars, Hebi ew schoiai^ in pai ti- 
uilUr, found gi-ave fiiutt with both. Among the d«. 
mandsof the I'tiritnn ipprr*ontritivp< at tl i; Hampton 
0>«rt Contien-ii.-e in ItMj-i {Ih. KainMlds Uiitg tlie 
spokesman ), was one for a iit*w, or, at least, a i t- 
viv'd tianslatiou. The bish-ji^ Ik ate ) the dilFi- 
culties which they raiseil with sii|iercdions scorn. 
Cranmer's woid> seemetl likolv to M fulfilled again. 
Ha<l it bi-en lelt to tlie bishops, we might have 
waited for the .X. V. " till tliedny after doomsday." 
•'2.) Bi:t tlic king was not foi^ctful of what he 
thought likely to be tbe glory of bia reign. The 
work of organising and suprinteiidiog the antinge- 
roents for a new translation w.w one specially con- 
genial to hiro^Nod in 1(>06 tlie task wasacoonlingly 
oommenoed. The selection of the fifty-fourseholnrs 
to wIjoiii it Has intiii.HtiHi, seems, on the whulf, to 
have been a wi>e and iiiir one. Andrews, Saruvia, 
Ortnil, Uootague, tad Barlow, tepratcnted tbe 



" higher " poily in the Church ; Rainolds, Omder- 
ton, and Lively that of tbe Poritom. Sdmlan^ 

unconnectfsl with party was i ej>i ('-»-iite>^ ly Hen.y 
.Sivile and John Boy«. i^S.) What reward otb«r 
than that of thnr own oonacieooesand the jndfmeal 
of jvtsfi^i ilv Ufic tlie men thus cho<»'n to .=\p»'i'l for 
thnr long and laborious ta*k ? 'i he king was not 
disposed to pay iheu out of bis state reTc^u*. 
Theie remained, however, an ingwiiors f im -f 
liberality, wlii<'-h had the iDi-nt ot Umg io<.i|R>&- 
sive. A king'ii letter wn« sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, to be transmitted by them to th«ir 
chapter, commending all the translators to th«r 
favourabie notice. They were exhoited to rootn- 
bute in all 1000 marks, and the king woe to )r< 
informed of each man's libermlitr. If noy lirinp 
in their gift, or in the gift of private penoo, 
became Tacant, the king was to be informed of 
that be might nomlnato some of the tnittslator* to 
the v;ii atit in t-ferment. Hea'is of colU'peN hk» 
manner, were enjoined to give free board and 
ing to sitcb dirinee ot i»eiv ninmioioed fivtn tbe 
country to labour in the at work. That lh»- kit^j 
might take his plac« as the director of the whok, 
a copy of fifteen instroctkMi* was sent to «adi tnas- 
lator, ai; ! apparently circtilated fn-ely ir-!o 
Universities. (4.) The in»truct»oos tiiu» given viil 
be tbund in Fuller, and with « more aeeunte tot 
in Bunift. It will \^ interesting to note the besr- 
ing of each clause upon t!ie work in haDd, and iU 
iielation to previous versions. (1) The BiiJwpt* 
Bible was to be followed, and as little altered *< 
the original will permit. (2) The name* of pro- 
phi'ti and others were to b«- retained, as r.>ar)v as 
may be as they aic vid^prly used. (3) Theo^ 
ecclesiastical words to be kifpi, (4) When siit 
word hath divers signiticatiooa, that to be kfft 
which hath been most omunonly nsod by the mod 
emioetit fathers, b^ing agi-eeab!eto the propriety «f 
the pi ll p and the analogy of tiiith. ( .^») Tite divi- 
sion of the cliapters to be altered either not at til, 
or as little as possible. (6) No marginal notea to 
br^ alTixi'd Init only for tbe exj)lanatit»n of Hebrew 
and Gret-k woitls. (7) Sudi quotaUona of plaeR» 
to be matginally set down as may aerrv mr €t 
rrftMeiici' of ont' S iiptiiie to .irictbf)'. 8 an.i ?; 
State pUm of trauslatioa. l-Iach coospaoj of tnuup 
Utors is to take ita own books; caeb pei>OB ts 
hi itii his own coruM f The company todisciM 
them, aud having hnib^hod their woik, to send it «a 
to another company, and so on. (10) Provides fcr 
tliflerenws of opinion between two companirs hr 
referring them to a general meeting. (11) Givm 
power, in eases of difficulty, tooonaultAfsdMlars. 
1 12) Invitee s'ljrsestioiis fiotn any qnarter. (U>: 
Nam*>s the dirfctois ot the waik: Andrfws, IVin 
of Westminster; Barlow, Dean ot Chester; and tbe 
Regius Pitifessors of^lU-bivw sod Gi-«k at bodi 
Universities. (H) Names translations to be fol- 
lowed when they agree moie w^ith the original thao 
the Bi>hop>' bible, sc. Tyndal's, Covenlale's, Mat- 
thew's, Wliitchurrh's (Cranmer**), and Geoevs. 
(15) Antborist« Universities to appoint three or 
four ovei-seers of the work. (5.) It is not keo«a 
that any of the corrwpoodence connected with HwS 
work, or any nimnti? of the meetings for conference 
is stiU extant. Nothing is more atriking than tbe 
silence witii which tbe TcraioD that waa ta be 
ill'' inlifr tiiic* of the English f>»^>p]^ fir at I'M't 
two centuries and a half was ushered into the waU. 
(6.) For thna jaars tha worit went oa« tfw a^ic* 
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life eompAnW CAmptrinfi^ notes as directeH. Wh»n 
tlie woik tirew U^wuids its completion it was necfs- 
mrj to plnce it under the csn of a select few. 
Two from aich of the three mom wera $teoorimg\j 
•elected, lod dw riz met in Lonaoa, to mipnliiteiia 
the puMication. Now, for the first time, we find 
aoine more detioite remuneratjon than the «h»dowjr 
prombe held oat in the king's letter, of b disre in 
the 1000 mmks which D* ail's ^.I'l Chaptei-s would 
ml coDtribute. The Oinpaiiy of Statioom thought 
it eipedient to give tiie nx editoi« thirtf poiindii 
each, in wwklv [inrtTirnts. frr fhi>if iiiiie tuonths' 
labour. The (iiiai conection, and tlie task of wnt- 
ing the nrgumrate of th« aereral boolca, was givm 
to Bilson. bishop nf Winchfstpr. and Dr. Miles 



text, with the umlne defei-encc to lexioond, arid dis* 
regiid of versions shown by om tj an^latol•«. Tne 
work wns i>sU'> I in ports acroidiii); to the teitns of 
the ProspK-tus, but did not get further thu 2 Ghrou. 
in 1792, when the denth of the tranalator pnt « 
stop to it. (3.) Tlie n-vislon of tit.' A. V., like 
maaj other Niliitatj ietom«, was hindeied by the 
French Rerolation. In 179-i, Archbishop Newcoine 
h.'i'l iiul(li>}ii"d an elibciati* ili-tVm of sui ii a scheme, 
taking the mom line as i.owth. iievia<'d tranala« 
tioM of the N. T. were publish)^ by Wakefield in 
1795, by Newcome himseli in 17iti;, \y S/ailcft in 
1798. Campbell's vernion ot' the Uos^i«ls ap|)eare<l 
in 1788, that of the E|ii«t]ei hf Hadctiight io 1 795. 
lUit in 179^5 the not»> of'al.nini w.is vn-inde^l. There 



Smith, the tatter of whom nUo vrnUi the Detiica- | h a long iuterv'ol betbi'e the qutatiou ag.tin corner 



tiwi and PMfiiee. (7.) The Tl>r^ioa thui puUl8he<l 

di^ not all nt once snjvrs*.'-!^ tho-^e alrpmh' in po»- 
wb»ioa. Tiit> l<ict th.kt tivo rditioiiji weic publi»he<i 
in three veal's, shown that there was a gitod de- 
mand. I'ut thfl Bishops* Bible probably i^mained 
in many Chutches, and the popularity of the Ge- 
nera Veivicm is shown by not lesa than tliirteen 
reprint^ in whole, or in part, between 1611 and 
1617. It is not easy t.> ascertain the impr(>8«ion 
which the A. V. made at the time of its ap|)ear- 
AOCC. Seldeu says it ii "the best of all ti-ausla- 
tiOM as giving the true cenee of the original." (8.) 
The highi'it t(^timony of this period is that of 
Walton. From the editor of the Polyglott, the 
lew wodb **bt»r ontica emtnet** meant a good 

d '.il ( Pref.). With the if'^u of Aruif tlie tick' if 



into anything lilw prominent;e. The opening of 
the next Mmji'ujn J»n niti< le in the Classical 
Journal (No. ■'•<>;, by l)r. John llelhuny, projKM.jng 
a new translation, foUowaJ koon ntt<Twards by its 
pubhcntion under the patronage of the Priacc Regent 
(1818). The most masterly of the lUtUiife'^toea 
against all change, was a ]Mmphli't (i^^f/k/r/is on 
//k? Critical rrincipies, &c., Oxibrd, 1820), pub- 
lished anonymously, biit kuown to have bc«n written 
by Archbisbop Laurence. (4.) A correspondence 
between Herbert ilarth, bishop of Peterborough* 
and th« Rer. H. Walter, in 1828, is the next link 
in the chain. Marsh had spoken {Le' t ira on Pi- 
blioal Criticism, p. 295) with some contempt of the 
A. y. as tttsed on Tyndal's, Tyndars on Luther**, 
auil Luther's on Miinbter's Lexinpu, wliicli was 



glowing panegyric set in. It would be easy to put ; it^elf baaed on the Vulgate. Walter, in bis answer, 
together a lon^ eatetta of praim etretching from proves what ia pbdn enouf h, that Tyndal knew 

tl.at time to the 0:ie ni>Mno!-ab!e excep- ' some IlcbifW, and that Liiili--r in smiie insUinocs 

tion must not, however, be passed over. Ilallam i followed Holibinical authoiity and not the Vulgate; 



(Lit of Airop», iii. ch. 2, <Mf Jin.) records a brief) but the evidMioe hardly goes to the extent of «how> 

^r.'^ thnt TvtKial's vcrsifui of" tin- O. T. w.is entirely 
mdependt^ut of Luther's, or Luther'.s ot the Laliu. 



li lt fiDpbatic pi'iito.-t arii'ot the pnt}nj«i.istic 
praise" which has been Uvi^hed on this ti-ani^ia- 



tMHI.«XI. iJClIBMn FOK A KrVISION.— (1.) A 

rotin? of the attemyvts wli'ili have Ik-'h made nt 
▼anuus times to bring al>out a revision of the A. V. 
though necessarily biief and impeHect, may not be 
without its uve for fiittirp Inhnnrei-s. Tho firr^t half 
of the 18th century was i>ut javtmrai>le lor i^ucli u 
work. An almost Military Fssay for a Xew IVans- 
iation by H. K. (Itoss), r702, attracte^l little or no 
notice. A <Jieek Testament with an Knglish trans- 
lation, singularly vulgjir and oflVn.sive, was pub- 
liidted in 17'29. A folio Haw and literal traitsla- 
Hon of the whole Bible by Anthony Purver, a 
Quaker (L704], was a more ambitious attempt. 
But it was tar abore the depth ol'U^nidatioo aiid 
folly which was rtached in Harwood'a Literal 
'Titinsliitvm of Ihr X. T. "with freelom, frpirit, 
and elegance" (17ti8/. (2.) Biblical rerisiou Wiis 
happily not lell entiialy in aueh hands » thea*. A 
tratisliilioti l y Wipisl^y " according to th-- ]n<s4*nt 
idiom of the Englisli tongue" (1770) was, at least, 
km olRnsiva; Durdl {Prefac* to Jeb), Lowth 
(Preface to Isaiah), Blayoey {Prif. io Ji'rcim'iK, 
1784), were all strongly in favour of a new, or re- 
vi-«ed translation! Keanieott** bilNNm In oolloctingf 
WSS. of iIk' 0. T. ivstird in his St -tr < f t'^: pr, <:cnt 
J/ebrew Text (175 $, 69), and excue<l expet.-tanuiis 
that titero might twfore loi^ he something like a 
bnsts for a new version in a n'^tn-ol ori;;in.il. A 
more ambitious M:ht:ine wits tit.it 1«h1 by tite lioiiKUi 
Catholie Dr. Oeddes, in his Prospectus for a A'ew 
Tfan-!f'- -fi (17«ti;. He too Iiko I.owth lai.ls fault 
With uie eupentitioua adherence to tlie Jkiasoretic 



(5.) The last five^d>twenty yean lutTo seen the 

q<ri«^ion of a roTi.-inn t'yom titi»<» to time gaining 
frc»h prominence. Dr. Beaul's, A Jiei Licd Etuflish 
Bible the Want of the Church (18;»7), though 
t' lulii to ov»n>tatr the di^'V-rt^ of \he A. V., is yet 
v /!uabl<" iuj coiitaiunig uiui lt iulMnuatiou, and repre- 
senting the opinioM of the more learned Noncon- 
fonniMs. Far more important, eveiy way, bi»lh as 
virtually an authority iu favour of revision, and as 
contributing largely to it. are I'lo'i woi ImlituM's 
Jlints for an Improved TrutuikUion if the N. T, 
( 18:S2). To Bishop Kllicott fCb»a belongs the credit 
of having spoken nt once boldly and wisely on this 
matter. I>r. Trench {^(M the A, V, of tht H, 7., 
18S8), In like manner, states hU oonvitition that 
"a revision ought t" looif," though as yet. hr 
tlunks, the Greek and tlie £ngltah necessary to 
bring it to a suoce8«ful issue are alike wantiofr.** 
The l!ci:isi'on of the A. V. Fire Clcriji^mcn (hr. 
Harrow, Dr. Mobeily, Dean .Alfoid, Mr. iiumphry, 
and Dr. Kllfoott), ivpresents the same school of 
ciin~ei vatr p ,\s vft, this .-.'rios includes 

only the Ciosuei ot St, Johu, and tne Kpislles to the 
Romans and Corinthians. Tlie publications of 
the American P.. Vie f'nion arc signs tlint there niso 
the same want hiw* U'ta k-lt. Mr. Sb n ]*? (1840) 
and Mr. Highton (18G2) have veutino-l on the 
w i'ii^r work of ti an-lations f>f tli«? I'ntiu- N. T. Mr. 
(Jiytikeiiley has publiMiot the li^pt-i ut M. Mitttliew 
as I'art I. of a like undertaking.— XII. Pai:3t;KT 
SiATi-; OF Tirr, Qt'isriov. — 'i.) A few rcmaiks 
OQ tlie ciiiel (|ueslious ^rlucu mu:ktr ucc«s»arily come 
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before thone who undertake a revision will not, 
perliaps, be out of place. (2.) The translation of 
the 14. T. i« from » Text oooftMedly iinperfect. 
What edition waa xutA is a omttor of eonjeetare ; 

most pr '>1aMy. nn>! of those pubJlsli<»<! with a Latin 
Tenioo by Beza between 1665 and 1598, and agree- 
is2 substantiallf with th« TWrteraoqaCutof 16:13. 
It is clp;ir, on principle, that no rovi>iou (.ui^Iit to 
ignore the rcsulta of the textual critidun of the 
M hntidred ymn. (3.) StiU hm liad beca done 
at the commenrem«'tit of the 17th e<»nti)ry for the 
teit of the 0. T. The Jewish teachers, from whom 
PtralMtiini dtviiMi derived their loMwIedgev had 
giren currencj to ih<: I'^lief that in the MiLwretic 
text were contain^ the »]p*ils»wia terba of lievt-la- 
tiOD, free from all i ^k-; of error, from all casualties 
of tran«cription. Tin- matori 'I- f^T a revised text 
are, of course, eamtier than with the N. T. (4.) 
Alt tdiolaFS worthy of the name are now at;reed 
that AS little change as possible should be mn<lc in 
the language of the A. V. (5. i The self-imposed Luv 
«f fiumess which led the A. V. traa-^lntora to admit 
M manj Engli<sh words as pos^ble to the honour of 
representing one in the Hebrew or Greek text has, 
a<i might l« expecle«i, marred the perfection of their 
work. Side bjr aide with this fault, there is an* 
other jntt the opposite to ft. One English word 
appears for sfveia] GrC'-k or HilLfW wnnls, airi 
thus shades of meaoing, otien of importance to the 
right nnderstaiidiiig <^ a posBago, are lost sight of. 
(6.) Gr«mm«tic.il iii.i< . iiacy innst be notisi as a 
defect pervading, more or less, the whole extent of the 
present vrnkm of the N. T. (7.) Th« fidd of the 
O. T. has Iwn far a^'»q•(!1tl'lv wnrki"! than that of 
the N. T., and Hebrew ecbolai-ship has made far less 
progress than Greek. (8.) Th« diriskm intoehapters 
and vci s^vs is a matter that ought not to be passei over 
in any future re\ i^ioll. f9.) Other points of detail 
remain to be r.t<ti< e l briefly : (1 ; The chapter head- 
ings of tlic A. V. often go beyond their proper pro- 
vini». What Khould be a mere table of contents be- 
comes a gloss upon the text. (2) The use of italics in 
printing th^ A. V. is at lenstopen to some risks. At 
first thejr seem an honest confeshion on thf» p<u t of the 
translators of what is or is not in the Driginal. On 
the other hand, tht^y tempt to a loose tmoslation. 
(3) Cood m the {> ni< iple of marginal references is, 
they nefni. a^co)(^;n^;ly. a cart-tui Mfting. (4) Mar- 
ginal readings, oa the other luutd, indicating varia- 
tiom In the fast, or d U fere n eft i fn the judgment of 
translators, might be profitaMv inrrpa-i""! in nunilier. 
(10.) What has been said will serve to show at oooe 
lo what oxtent anew rerision is required, and what 
are the chief inincnltics to be om oimfereil. 

VllltgM. it is evident that chdtser, "a vU- 
laga,** lit an aodoaure, a oolleetion of httta, it 
oflen used, especially in the enurncr:xt:on of towns 
in Josh, xiii., xv., xix., to imply unwilled subuibs 
iMilsido tha walhd towns. And so it appears to 
m<^n when we romptre Ter. xtv. ^51 with v. 34. 
JHijr>xsh, A. V. " suburbi," i.e. a place thrust out 
from tlio city (see also (Jen. xli. 48). Arab villages, 
as found in Arabia, are oft^n rnvrt' ('oHtvtions of 
stone huts, "long, low, rude hovels, loofeti only 
with the stalks of ftalm-leavw,** Or Covered for a 
ttno with tent-cloths, which are remo%'ed when the 
trihe diange their quarters. Others are more solidly 
built, m are most of the modei-n villages of Pales- 
tine, though in soma tho dwellings art mere mudo 
hnii. Them la little fat tha 0. T. to tnahlo oi 
aiort pradwly to ddlM a TiUafi «f Motinc^ 



beyond the fact that it was destitute of walk 
or external defences, Persian viUa;^ are syok-M 
of in similar terms (£s. xxxviii. 11 : Lsth. iz. Wy. 
By the Talninditti a riUago waa defined as a five 

destitute of a synagogue. The pl.ues tu whi.. b la 
the 0. T. the term ch&tur is appbed were ma^iy 
in tho ontskfarti of tho dtf. Tho rdalMB ofde- 
]"':. Ii n-e on a cliief town ''fa ^i^trict ;ipf-».Tr< to b» 
denotod bj the j^i-ase ** viliages of Caesarea i\f 
lipp!"(l!arkTilL27>. 

TlaO. The well-known valu.aMp plant ^ Yftn 
vinijera), very freiiueaUj referred to id tiie OU 
and New Tertaments, and coltivated from the 
carliiHt limes. The first mention of tliis y''%zx 
wc.irs in Gen. ix. 20, 21. The K^yptiAos *ay tiui 
0>iris first tautjht men the use of the vine. That 
it was abumlantly cultivated in E:.:yi)t «■» evli -t 
from the frequent representations on tLe m.w^- 
menta, as well as fi-um the Scriptural allusicos 
fOf^n. xl. 9-11; Ps. Ixxviii. 47). The viws »' 
Pali^^tiue were a.>lcl>rated both for luxuriant growtii 
and for the imntense clusters of grapes wluch tiwy 
produced. When tho cpioi w«fO scat forth lo vkv 
the promised land, we art told that on their arrival 
at the valley of Kshool they cut down a bnaeik 
with one eloster of grapoii and bore it b c i wean tae 
on a stair (Num. xfU. S8). TraveUcca hart fit^ 
qii'-'ntiv te-filierl to the lars;e size of tht? gispe- 
clusters of Palestine, bchuiz speaks cf auppiagtf 
Bdtahia, a yithigo near Pfolemait. imder a im 
whi'se ht<-m was al>oiit a foot and a half ia tm- 
meter, and whose height was about thirty tint, 
whieh hj it* b r m c h ea ftrawd a hut upwards 
thirty feet broad and long. **The cli:st<-rs (.f t'^-v 
extraoi-dioary vine*," he adds, sat vo iarge thai 
tiiey weigh tan or twelve pounds, and the berrai 
may bf* compared with onr sm.all plums." EspecaJ 
moiit on is made in Use Bibk* of tiie ritkeai of l:Isho»i 
(Num. xiii. 24, xxxii. 9), of Sibmah, He^boo, ud 
Klealeh Ms. xvi. H, 9. lO; J.-r. xiriii. 32% a^i 
Engedi (Cant. i. 14). From the abaivdaute aiad ex- 
ofileiice of the vines, it may rendily be uadefitaed 
how fieqnently this plant is the subjet-t of meta- 
phor in the Holy Scriptures. To dwell under ti» 
vine and fig-tree is an emblem of dome^^tic ha^^ 
ness and pence (1 K. iv. 25; Mic ir. 4; Ps. cxx\& 
3) ; the rebellioas people of Ismel art. oompa.-el 
to "wild gmpe>," "an €inj>fy vine,** *• tl.-* 
generate plant of a straoge vine," kc (la. v. 2, 4. 
but set O0CKI.B; Hoa. i. 1 ; J«r. iL 31 >. It hs 
vine wliich our T.oni .v'l'"vf.s to show thf sp n*. I 
union which sub&ists between Himself and bis 
nwnhen (John ir. 1-6). The andaift Hchctvt 
probably allowed the vino to grow trailing oo the 
ground, or upon supports. This lattor BMdt «i 
oultiTatioB appears to ho aUoded to hf EHkid 
fxit 11, 12). The rint.aee rWr-f- , nhich Jor- 
ujcily waji a season ofgtneral festivity, coumeoo^ 
m September. The towns are deserted, and tb* 
people live among the vineyards in the lo-Jge* ani 
tents (ix>mp. Ju<^. ix. 27; Jer. xxv. JiJ ; la. xtu 
1 0 J . The giapes were fathered w ith shouts of fif 
by the " pmpe-t^therei-s " (Jpr. xxv. 30}, ai>J p»it 
into baskets Jtr. vi. 9). They were tlitu ear- 
ned on the head and shouldei^, or ainng upoo a 
yoke, to the '* wine-press." Those inteod«>i tat 
eating were perhaps put into fiat open baskets ef 
wickerworic, aa was the custom to Egypt. In 
ndmhM at proMnt tho finest grapes, savs Dr. 
RoUaiOii, wa driad m imiains (CasMfuti), the 
Jutoa of tha reauindari afttr haviqf feeon tivdte 
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■nd prtMcd, " w binled duwa to a »jniT) which, 
under the munc of difu, is much used by all cliiwr\ 
wherever viuejr'^rds arf» fonnd, ivs n roiulimpnt with 
their food." The viiii'v:ml, wiiidi was geiitially 
00 a Ull (It.T. 1 ; Jer. .XX ti. 5 ; A mo* ix. 13), wa» 
surrounded by a wall or hedge in order to keep out 
the wild b<«is (Ps. Ixxx. jackaU, and foxeit 
(Num. xxii. 24; Cant, ii. 15; Neh. iv. 3; Ez. xiii. 
4| 5; Uatt. xxi. 33). WiUiia the vintjtxd was 
OM or more towers of stone fn which the Tfne- 
dresscrs {cSrimlm) lived (Is. i. 8, v. '2; Matt, 
ui. 33). 1'he prew (jfoiA). and vat mtk«b)t 
whidi wat dug (Matt. ad. 33) «r Imvii out of 
t'iw rocky soil, wwa part «f the Tin^fanl liunitiDre 
(Is. V. 2). 

only in Dnit xxxif. 39. 

It is generally supposed that tins passage nl' • - '-i 
the celebrated apples of Sodom, of which Jo.sephu* 
•fwahs, ■*whidi Iwlecd rewmbb adiUo frnit in 
ci ! 'iir, but, on Winij plt.;,'-'-;f } ! v the ham!, are di.s- 
aoired into smoke and .isli'^s." Some tiavclle»-i*, 
as Uaundrell* regard tbe whole story as a iktloo. 
Pocwke .suppfwpr! the apples of Sodom to be jv nv^- 
graiiatea. Has.<ielquist seeks to identify them with 
tha CfEg-shaped fruit of tlie Solanum mehngena 
•when atticktti hy ^m(t species of laithrvdo, which 
oonvetti the whulu of the inside into dust, while 
the rind remains entire and keeps its colour, 
i^tzvn thought he bnd discovered the apples of 
Sodom in the fruit of a kind of cotton-tree which 
gnw in the pinin >: VA Ghoi; and was known by 
the name of ASachar. Dr. Hobinsoa instantly pro- 
nounced in fiivour of the 'jtather frnit Iwing the 
npples of So'I'itn. He identities it with the Af^rle- 
piai {fialoirf^^ nrootra of botanists. Mr. Walter 
eniot. in an ailiciv ** on the Poma SodmniUea^ 
or rVaii-Sfa apuh-s,'' e:iih';u ouit! to >]\itw that the 
npples in question are oak-gallS| which be found 
growing plentifully «0 dwarf OiiIes (Qturem ^ 
ffrtoria) in tlie »o iiiti v l»'V0iii! the .loiil.in. Dr. 
Hooker writes, •* The Vine of tknlom I always 
tliouj^ht might refer lo Cmmnit «olSMyatt«r« wliidi 
is hi' t V aiul powiloiy insifle ; the tejTn r»n<r vrmild 
scaixuly be gi%'en to any but a ti-ailing or other 
lilimt of tlie hdhit of a vine." Hla ranarlt tiiat the 
teiTTi tnV mil It refer to some plant of tlitliahit of 
a vine, is (-Kiirlnslve against the claims of all the 
plaiii-i hith«-rto i.|i ntiti*Hi witli Hm Vine i^Sodom. 

Vinegar. 'I hi- Hebrew teim dioinets was ap- 
plied to n t>evetiigt! c <asi8ting generally o! wine or 
Strong drink tumed sour, but sometimes artificially 
made by an admixture of bailey and wine, and 
tlios liable to fermentation. It was acid eren to 
a pvowrb >Prov. x. 26), and by it»elf formed a 
naustous draught ( Ps. Ixiz. 21), but was nacd by 
Inbourers (Ruth ii. 14). Similiir to the chdmets 
of the Hebrews wa.<( the acttum of the Romans — a 
thittt sour wina^ consumed by aoldioia. This was 
the bemage of whiclt ilia Saviour onrtoolt in Bis 
dying momento (Matt. sxvU. 48} Ilafk sr. 36; 
John zix. 29, 30i. 

Viaayaitte. Plafai «f tha. This place, mm- 

t5on<'»! only in .Iini^. xi. 33, has b^n-n alo'miy 
noticed under Abel [ft). Tin writer has only to 
call attention to tlie fiict tliat a min Waring the 
name of I'eif el h'mn house of the vine") w.us 
cncoontereil by l>e Pauley to the north of Kerak. 
This may he the AM wowfal of Jephthah, if the 
-Aroer named in the same pass^p? is the place of 
that name on the Amon {yV. Mojeb), It is how- 
mr hf M ncaai osrtMO, 



VioL For an explanation of the Hebrew word 
translated " viol," see Psaltert. The old Eng- 
lish viol, like the Spanish viguela, xvas a .si.T^^*ri'i^>1 
iliiitar. Ktymologically, viol is connected witii tiic 
Dan. Fht and the A. S. tiiale, throi^ the Fr. 
viola. Old Fr. vtelk, M(>J. Ut. viUUeu 

Vipar. [SKRpEiiT.J 

Voph'd, father of KaUU, tha Niiihtafita wpj 

(Num. xiiL 1^. 

Vows. The iwactioe of matting vows is of ex- 
tremely ancient date, and common in all systein.s of 
religion. Tha «rli«t mention of a vow is that oi 
Jacob (Clan. xtviH. 18-99, xxsi. IfC). Vows ia 
general are also mentioned in the Biwk of Job 
(zzii, 27). The Law therefore did not introduce, 
hut regnlated ^e pmetiee of vowa. Three sorts 
are roenti >: ■ 1 — I. Vows of dev. lion, AVf/rr ; IT. 
Vows of abstinence, lisar or /sar; III. Vows of 
destnictioii, Chertm. I. Aa to vows of devotion, 
the following rtil- s nn: laid down: — A man ni j;ht 
dc%'otc lo sacred uses possessions or pei'soos, but 
not the firstborn nlber of man or henst, which was 
dovoLe^l al really (Lpv. xxvii. 2^). a. If ho vowed 
land, he might either r^leem it or not. if he in- 
tendsd to mleera, two points were to be considei ed : 

1. the rate oi re-l.-mption (l.. v. xxvii.); 2. the 
distance, prospectively and reti ospectively, from 
the year of jubilee. The purchn-ser of Innd, in cssa 
he devoted and also wished to redeem it, was re- 
quired to pay a redemption-price according to the 
priestly valaaUon* but without the auMitional Hflh. 
The owner wbo wislied to redeem would thus ha 
required to pay either an annual rent or a redsmp- 
tion-pric^e :iiiswering to the number of years fihort 
of the jubilee, but dedoctiaf Sabbatical years (Lev. 
xzv. 3, 15, 16), and adding a ilflh, or 90 per emt. 
in either c-a^c. It he lefuso*! or was uniihle t') re- 
deem, either the next of kin camv forward, as lie 
had llbertj to do, or, if no redemption eras cITcclcd, 
the land became the projioi ty of the prii*sts (Lev. 
XXV. 25, zxvii. 21 ; Kuth iii. 12, iv. 1, &&). In 
the casa of a house devoted, its value was to ha 
assessed by the priest, ,ri 1 ,t fifth a(M"d to the re- 
demption-price in case it was redeemed \ Lev. xxvii. 
1 5). h. Animals fit for sacrifioe, if devoted, ware 
not to be ie''Tm<^l or changetl ; and if a man at- 
tempteii to do so, he was requited to bring both the 
(levot(>« and the changeling (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, 33). 
c. The aise of peiaons deroteil sttxxl thus: — .\ man 
might dcvute either himself^ his, child {mt Ant- 
born), or his slave. If no redemption took plaea, 
the devoted pei^on became a slave ot the sanctuary : 
see the case of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. Sj. Olhei wi.se 
he might ha ndeemed at a valuation according to 
age and sex, on the scale given in Lev. xxvii. 1>7. 
Among general regulations affecting vows, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: — 1. Vows were entirely 
voluntni-y, bat onoe nude were regarded as com- 
puU)r y f Num. XXX. 2 ; Deut. xxiii. 21 ; Eocl. v. 4). 

2. It persons in a dependent c<in(iition niaile vows, 

as (a) an unnuurried daughter living in her Dither's 
house, nr (fr) a wift. even if she afterwards beeRroa 

a widow, the vow, if in the first cvse her f,ithf?r, 
or (6) in the second, her hu^xmd heai-d and dis- 
allowed it, VM void ; hut if they heard without 
disallowance, it was to remain good (Num. xxx. 
3-16). 3. Votive offerings arising from the pro- 
dnee of anj impure tratfic ware wholly forbidden 
(rv-iit. Tiiii. 18).— IT., III. For vows of aMinence, 
see CORUAN ; and for vows of extermination, Ana- 
TUBNAyand Est. 1. 8 ; Hie. iv. IS, It scenathat 
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the practice of shaviiii; the imid at the expinitioti 
of « voti\'e period war not limited to the Naxaritic 
vow (Act* xviii. 18, xxi. 24). The practioe of 
TOWS ill the Christiiin Church, though evidently 
not tbrbiddeti, m the instnm-e ju»t quoted serves to 
ifliow, does not come within the 8co|>e of the pi-e- 
SPiit nrticle fsoe Bingham, Antiq. xri. 7, 9 ; and 

Yolgftte, tbft. (Latin Vebsions of the 
BifiLK.) The influence whidi the Latlo Verrions 

iiftlio UiVile hnve exfui!-*-! ufxin We^tem Cll^i^li- 
anity U scnrcely lew th.-ui that of the LXX. upon 
the Ci)«ek Churnici. Bat both the Greek aad the 

Latin VulgaU'^ \y.\s e Ix^'n loncj ni'i;l.H't»'(l. Yet tfie 
Vulgat« fihould have n very deep interest for all the 
Wenteni Cliurdw*. For many eenturlM it wm the 
onlv Bible rpncialh- iiswi ; an !, dirpcflr or indi- 
roctiv, it is the rval pu-ent ot all the vernacular 
versions of Western Kurape. The Gothic Version 
of ('Ij liilas :il(itie is in'!pj>«*ndent of it. In the age 
ot" the lUt'o: iniitiuii tiie Vulgate was rather the 
guide than iIk- sumx'e of the popular versions. Th.it 
of I.utlnM K. T. in 1523) was the most iiii]iort.int, 
aud iu t;us the Vulgate had gieut weight. From 
Luther the influence of the Latin passed to our 
own Authorineil Veiiiion. But the claims of the 
Vulgate to the attention of scholars rest on wider 
p'ouuds. It is not only the source of our current 
theological teminologjr, bat it is, io one ehope or 
ether, tite most important early witnev to the text 
ainl iiitrr[>;tt;it!oa of tlie wlinle Bible— L Tin; 
OaiaiN AND HlSTOUT OF TUS KAMB VULGATP.. — 

The name Vuifnit, which ia cqnivaleiit to Vulgata 

editii 'til" c'-rrrnt ti-xt of Ili'Iy Scripture), ha-s 
tMce^^ai ilj been used differently in various ages ot 
the Chnrch. There can be no donbt that the phrase 

r>ri.;iria!1y aii>\vi': i-f to fije koiv)} tK^oeris of tlie 
Gre«'k Scriptures. In thiit sense it is used con* 
•taittly by JcitNne in hia Commentariea. In eoine 
pl;<ces .leromtf distinctly qnnt. =; tho Gitvk tctf ; but 
generally he r«»s:ai>l» the UiU Latin, which was 
raodeied from the LXX., as substantially identical 
with it, aud thus intiodut is T atin qTiAtation^ tinder 
the name of the LXX. or Vidjata tdtlh. In thus 
way the tnuuferenoe of the name from the eortent 
Oreelc t<^xt to the curivnt Lat.ii t« xt liecime fn- v 
and iiatui.il. Yet more: as tiie jihrobe Kotr}/ 
tkSonit came to »ignifj an vnconccted (and so 
corrupt) text, the same secondary meaning was 
attadted to whjata cdUio. Thus in some places 
the wUgata editio stands in coutm.<it with the true 
Hexaplaric t«J(t of the LXX. This use of the 
phi-aw Vntfjnta editia to deMrribe the LXX. ^and 
ill.' I.itiii Vtisi.ci of tlie I..\N.) was continued to 
later times. As a general rul«, the Latin Fathers 
upenlc of Jerome'a Venioa as '^our" Vertloo {nattra 
ed'tuu nosiri <"d:. — II. Tiir. Old Latik Veh- 
810N8. — ^The history of the earliest Latin Version 
of the Bible Is lost in complete ebacoTlty. All that 
cm be atfirmt'^l with (viliinty i> tli:it it w.i.s ri):i>le 
in Afritn. Duniig the tiii»t twoceiitunes thet'hurch 
of Rbme wmt enentially Creek. The same remark 
hoMs tnip of Caul: but the niitieli of N. Al'iica 
.•■ocitis to li.ive been Ijitin-speaking fiom the first. 
J\t u li;it liate this Church waaibundeil muertaiu. 
It is fiom Teitulliuii tlint we must seek tli" earliest 
testimony to the existence aiid cluiracter ut the Uid 
Latin (\\ti$ On the lin>t point the 

tvidence of Tertclliax, if candidly examined, i.s 
itecisire. He distinctly recognises the general cur- 
9WJ of a Latin V#wioD «f tilt NiT., though not 



neceisarily of eve; y K>ok at present unladed h the 
Canon. This wat charactei ised by a ** rudeooe" 
and " simplicity " which seems to point to th« 
nature of it* origin. The version of the N. T. ip- 
pearx to have arisen from iD<nvidual and siiecei»iT>: 
fflbrta; bat it doee not follow bj any meau that 
nnmeniQ* Teraiona were tlmaltaneonely drrolatei, 
or that the several jart."; of the ver-ifiu wtir ma-l« 
independently. £ven if it bad been so, tbe ci> 
igeodes of the pnbBe eerrioe must soen have 

pivtii defmiteness aud substantial unity to the 
fragmentary labours ci individuals. The work uf 
private hands would neooManly be nl^eet to re- 
vision for ei-t le.<ia.-tic;il use. T^ie sryvtr.ite lii-^iki 
would be united in a volume ; and thus a >ta&dA;4 
text of the whole collection wonld be ^staMiihedi 
With regard to the 0. T. the msc i-; le>.s il ar. It 
is probable that the Jews who were &etii«4 in N*. 
Africa were coufined to the Gnrek town^; otb«r- 
wise it niii:ht l«e ?npp?«sp.l that the L.atin Version of 
tlie (). T. is iu ]kat aat*:nor to the Christian wa, 
ami liint {as in the case of Greek) a preparst^ 
fi»r a Christian Ijtin di.ih c t w;is al f'A<?y nuwl)^ whcc 
the G(*|iel vv;i5 iutroiintH.! iuto Atricau Howev-jr 
this may have been, the substantial sim-ilanty «i 
the different (tarts of the Old and New TestAraeats 
establishes a real connexion between them, and 
justifies the belief that there was one pcpuUr 
Latin VenioD of tbe Bible enrrent in Aftkn in the 
last quarter of the second century. The enet 
literality of the Old Version was not ccnfice-J to 
tbe most minute observance of order and tiie socur- 
ate r^ectioQ of the words of the orifrimJ: ■ 
many ca^e.s the vei v fonn.s <.f fTiirk << i->trocti«Tij 
were retaiued iu violation of Latin uisige. Vtaa 
regard to the Afiican Qinon of the N. T. tbe eU 
Ver-sion ofleis important evidence. From consideri- 
ttons of style and language it seems certain tiioi 
the Epistle to tbe Hebrews, James, and % Peter, 
did not form part of the original Afrirnn Verrii n. 
In the O. T., on the other hand, tlie Old Latin f.:M 
by eie w s and not by defiKt. After tlie tnusb- 
tion nncp receive! a definite phajx" in .\f"nr.i, wh -.i 
could uol have Ut:ii luug after tlie uuU ii^> of tb« 
second century, it was not pnUicly revi.*^. Tbc 
ol«i text was jealo; lily c^^iarded l(y errfe>i.isti . 1 rf, 
iiad was retained tiieie at a tune when Jert«ta«'* 
vei-sion was elsewhere almost nniveraallj' rsrcivd. 
In the O. T. the version was made fmtn the nnr«- 
vised edition of the LXX. But while the'earlMSt 
Latin N'ersion was presei-ved penc«-.illy uncl»r^ 
iu N. Africa, it ftnd differently in Italy. Tbeit 
the provincial rudeness of the YerakM was neces- 
sarily more olTeusive. In the fouiih cectL'ry 
a definite m-lesiasUcal recension (of the Ciosfvis 
at lea-tt) ap|>i>ars to hstve been made in K. Italy 
hv leferente to the (ireek, which wa<i tii-t 
by the name of /taia, Tbe Juda appears to 
Mve been made in some do^ree with authority: 

other revisions weie nia'le for private u-e, n whirr 

such changes weie introduced as suited the ta^« 
of scribe or aiti& Th» neat sta|^ in the detai- 

oration of the text was the inteim xture «f 
these various revisions. — III. The Lacocu 
OF Jeromb.— At the cIos« of the 4th ocotpnr 

the I.atin texts of tlie U T.Ie rnrrent in t'l* 
Western Church had failen into tlk! gieAi««t cor- 
ruption. TI>e eVil was yet greater in prr»p«t 
than at the time ; for the sepcutition of Ihv f ist 
aud West was growing imminent. But in ih* 
carhis of dangicr the grmi achobr was xaiMd np whs 
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pn>>7nH1y nlonc for 1500 jmrt poaseiMd th« qraiK> 
hcatiwiM necessary for producing an oripml vrndon 
«f tht Scriptur» for the use of the Latin Churches. 
Jarome^Eusebius Hierooyiiiiu— WM bom in Si'i9 
A.D. at Stridon in Ddinat», iml died at BeChldkem 
in 420 A..D. After long luid M-lf-di nyiug studiea in 
tiie Eiist and Wcrt» J«roiM went io Borne a.d. 382, 
probably at IIm nqoest of DUMHNtt tiM Pope, to 
n>*iNt ill an irn}ioitant syncxl. His atlive biblicnl 
labours date imm this epoch, and in esanunicg 
than it will b* coavantA to ftUov tho ovtar « 
time, ncticir.L' fl) the Revteton of the Old I^tm 
Veiaioa of the N. T. ; (2) the Revision of the Old 
Latin Version (from the Creek) of the O. T. ; (3) 
the Nfw Version of the 0. T. from the Hebrew, 
(1.) The Jtevision of the Old Latin Vffrsitm of 
tke N, T. — Jerome had not bean long at Rome 
(A.n. ^)S'^) wlu'ii DaroasuA cnnsnlt<<.l liim on 
{Kin)t& uf Sciipluial criticism. Appiu«sutly ia tbe 
same year he applied to Jerome for a revision 
f)f the cnnftit T.aTin v«»rsion of the N. T. by the 
htlp of tiie iireek original. Jerome waa fully 
s(>n^ibie of the prejudices which such a work would 
exdt« among those *' who tliought that ignotanoo 
wns holin««« " {£p. ad Marc, xxvii.), but the need 
of it was urgent, "There were," he jj»ys, almost 
as many forms of text oonia." The Goipcls 
had naturally suiTerKl meet. Jorome tliereAte ap« 
plic»l hiiiis<>;:" t(i tliof tir>t. But iiis aim was to 
revi«e the Old Latin, aiid not to make a new Tenioo. 
Yet although h« [proposed to himarif tUi linlted 
object, th»' various t'oi ms of con uj'tion which had 
been introduced were, as he describes, so numerous 
that thedtflemoe of the Old and RaviMi (Hiero- 
nymiaiO text is throughout clciir itml 
Some of the changes which Jerome introduced were 
made purely on lingutstic gronnda, but it ii inpoa- 
f l ie t<i a^^•'l■tain on what pn'neiple he proceeded in 
this respect. Othera itivulvtd questions of in- 
terjlratatioB. But the greater number consist«d 
in tlie removal of the interpolations by which 
the synoptic Gospels etipeci.illy were diinfigured. 
The preface to Damasiis spesiks only of a nvirion 
of the Hii^i^ls, an! a quf'sfinn has h<m mised 
whether Jerouit- rtuliy h vija\1 the jiiuaiuia^ books 
of tbe N. T. But the omiKskm is probably due to 
tiie oomparatively pure state in which tho telt of 
the refct of the N. T. was pi-eserred. An emnba* 
tion of the Vulgnte text, with the quotations of 
ante-HieroDjuiai) lathers and tbe imjperfect erklenoa 
of MSS.. is ttself enflkicnt to establish the reaKty 
and char.ii tiT vf iht- n-viNion. Tiiis will I* ap- 
parent from a collation of a few cbaoten taken 
from mwml of the later books of the V. T. ; but 
it will aUo he obvious that the n vi>i"ii \v.i> hasty 
and imperfect. (2.) Retision the O. T. 
from the LJX. — Aboat tho aame tima (dr. 
A.D. 383) at which he was enga;r'-fl en the 
R vision of the N. T., Jerome undertook also 
a fint revision of tho Plaller. Thia be made 
by the h<-l|i of the Greek, but the work was 
not very complete or careful, 'i'hi* t«visiou 
obtained the name of the Boman Palter, pro- 
bably l>c< it was m.xle for tht? uso of the Roman 
Churd) at tiie re<]ua»t of iMniiuus. In a fchoit 
time " the old error prevailed over thp n- w (t)rTec- 
tion," and at the urgent request of Paula and 
Eustochium Jerome commenced a new and mojc 
thorough revision {Galiican Psalter). The exact 
date at which this was made is not known, but it 
am be fixed with great probability very shortly 
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after a .p. 387, when he retired to Bethlehem, and 
certainly before 391, when he had begun his new 
translations from the tiebi^w. In the new revision 
JariNDe attamptod to rcpreaent aa Aur as noavMa^ by 
tho hdp of the (Irsak versions, Iho real nadin^ of 
the llobrew. This new e<litinu >oon obuined a 
wide popuiari^. Gregory of Tours is said to itava 
iatradnoH it mm Rome urto tho poblie anrvioea in 



France, and from thi.i it obtain.vi tlie name of the 
OaUioan Psalter. Numerous MSS. remain which 
oontain the Latin Faiher in tiro or mora fimns. 
From flic ••cond (rJalliuu)) n v n of the IVilms 
Jerome a])[^>ear» to have proceeded to a revision 
of the other books of the O. T., rtstoring all, by 
the help of the Grt-t k, to a general confomiity 
with the Hebivw. I'iut revised texts of lim i'salter 
and Job have alone been piaaeifsd ; but there is no 
r<%5on to doubt that Jerome carried out his design 
of revising all the "Canoniial Scriptures." He 
8p;iks of thia work m a whole in several places, 
and distinctly represents it as a Latin verniitn of 
Origen's HexapUr text, if, indeed, releieuce js 
not to be confined to the Psalter, which was the 
inmadiate subject of discoasion. But though it 
eesms certain that the revision was made, there is 
very gi-«it ditTiculty in tracing its history. (3.) The 
I\rmulati<m of the Q, T.frm the iM»vw.— Jeroma 
oarnmenoed tiio stody of Heb««tr when be was 

alieaily advamctl in tniJile liie cir. A.D. 374). 

Uu first teacher had been a Jewi»b oouvert ; bat 
aHerwaids he did not scro plo to seek tho {natmetion 

of Jpws, wh<itic S4'rvicfs he (4-.*ciiiviI witli great (iitfi- 

culty and expense. In some of his earliest critical 
letteia ho ennnines the fbros of Hebrew words ; and 

IT. A,n. 384, ho ha<l been pn!m:^(>l for some tim<» in 
comparing the versiou of Aqnila with Hebrew MSS^ 
which a Jaw had socmded in obtaining for him 
from the synagogue. After rctiriny to Hethleht-m. 
he appeiu^t to hav«> devoted himself with renewed 
ardour to the study of Hebrew, and be published 
several works on the subject (cir. A.D. '^^9). These 
^lys &erv<^ as a prelude to his New Version, 
which he now conmwnoed. This version was not 
undertaken with nny ecflpsiasti.-al '-arK-tiori. iii. the 
revision of the Cio^p«;!s wx<, In it at tiic urg«,'Ht re- 
quest of private friends, or from hi^ own sense of 
the impei-ioos ncoessity of the work. Its history 
is told in the main in the Pre^Mes to the 8e\-erai in- 
stalments which were suoceiviiively published. The 
£ook$ «f Sanml amt Aiige ware issued (int. and 
to these be prefind tbe fanioas Froiogtu (/<t.'mttasj 
aiMressiil to PauU and Kustochium, in which ho 
gives an aooonnt of the Hebrew Cauon. At the 
time when this waa pablidied (cir. A.l>. 391, 399) 
other books seem to have been aIre;vU (ranxintcd; 
and in 3$3 the sixtt^a prophets were iu ciiisnlatioa* 
and M had latdy put into the hands of bla 
most intimate fri'inis. Iii.t«e>l, it woulJ ai>()e.ir 
that ali-eady in 392 he had in some seuse completed 
a version of the O. T. ; but many boohs were not 
romplett^l and puhlishcl till f^mf Tfar« atb" warJs. 
The uext book» whtch iic put into drculation, yet 
with the provision that they should be couiiiied to 
friends, were Kzra an*! Nehemiah, wliich he trans- 
lated at the request, ot l>ominica aud Kogatiauus, 
who had Offsd him to the task for three years. 
This WIS probably in the year 394, for in tlie 
Prd'ni'« he altudes to his intention of <liM-u.ssing a 
qiiehtion which he tieats in A'p. Ivii.. written in 
395. In the Pietnce to the Chroiiicle>, he allndf^ 
to tbe aame £piitle as " lately writiiu," and tit«so 

s s 
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books nwy tlicreforc be wt down io that y»^r. The 
three Books of Solomon followed in 398, having 
hmi "the work of three days" when he had just 
ivcovercd from a severe illaeaK, which he suffered 
In that fmr. The Octateuch now alone remained (i.*. 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, and Esther). 
Of thif the Pentateach was published first, but it 
is uncertain in wl.at year. The Preface, however, 
is not quoted in the Apology agaimt Katinns 
f A.1>. 400), M thoae of all tb« otW booln wMcii 
Vi'ie then llM}pli^ll"^l, ami it ni:tv thcrcfort' Ik- set 
down to a later date. The remaining books were 
completed mt the nqiiwt of EttttocMom, shortly 
Rttt'i the death of Pnula, a. v. 404. Thus th.' 
whole tiaoklatioo was spread over a period of about 
ftartem t«ui* from tlw tistitUi to the wrcotf^dith 
y ar nf JproTri.-'*> life. But still piit< of it were 
iinished in gj-eat haste (e. g. the hfioki' ol' Solomon). 
A sioglo day was sufficient for the ti-analatkill of 
Tobit ; and " one short effort " fn" the trnnnlatinn 
of Judith. — IV. The History of Jebomk.'s 

TUANSLATION TO THE LWRHTIOH W PBlBTtNO. 
—The critical laboui-s of Jerome were rACf»ivi»d, 
as suc;h labours nlways ni-e received by the luulti- 
iadfl, with a loud outcry of repmn-h. Hp \vx<* ac- 
cused of disturbing the repose of the Church, and 
shaking the founilatinns ol' faitli. Acknowledged 
emus, as he complains, were looked ujion as luil- 
lowed bj ancient imj:c ; and few had the wiadom 
oreandonrto acknowledge the importance of seek- 
ing for the ptnx-st possible text of Holy Scripture. 
Kven Augustine was earned away by the popular 
prejudifle, and endniToinwt to discoiirnge Jerome 
IVom till' t.l^k• ofa II. w tiiin lition, which seenried to 
hiro to be datigcrciis and almost profane. Jerome, 
indeed, did little to smooth the way for the recep- 
ti'iri of his work. In Hu-h Ciises time i.i the ci ' "' 
reformer. Clamour baj«ed upon ignorance soon dies 
away; and the New translation gmdoally came 
into u"*" eqnnlly with the Old, and at lei crth sup- 
planted it. In the 5th century it was a•i^lpte^^ in 
(Jaul by Kurherius of Lyona, Vllioent of I^rins, 
.""if ^tltti* nn ? rSaudianus Mamertus; but the Old 
Latin wa^ still retained in AlVica and Britain. In 
the 6th wnfuiy the use of Jerome's Version was 
Tinivor^il ajnong wholars eTr<>j>« ir, Africa, where 
the other still ling<»i>><l ; au i a the close of it 
Gregory theOrent, while commenting on Jettnne's 
Vcniion,8dmowledgeJ that it Awas admitted equally 
with t!»Old by the Ai^oNtolic See. But the Old 
VeiTiion w,is not niUhorita?ivcly displaced, though 
the custom of the Roman Chuidi prevuled al»o in 
the other churches of the Weet. In the 7th c»«ntnry 
the traces of the Old Vei^ion grow rare. In the 
8th century Bede i^peaks of Jeromes Veivion as 
"our edition ;" and from this time it is medleas to 
trace itJi historj-, though the Oi l I,n(iri w.\<i not 
whoiiy forgotten. Vet throughout, the New Ver- 
sion made its way without any direct eoelcalastinl 
authority. It was .idopted in th.^ lifTerentChurcljes 
cradually, oi' .it lta-»t without any foimaj command. 
But the Latin Bible whioh that passed gradually 
into xT^c iiTi li r tli'-' nnmp of Jerome was a strangely 
compoiiite wwk. Tiit; tiooks of the O. T., with one 
eioeption, were certainly taken from his Vendon 
from the H«>lirew : hut this had not only Wn 
variously corniptt'd, but w<\3 itself in many ]'ar- 
ticnlars fespecinlly in tlie Pentateuch) at Variance 
With iits later judgment. Ix>ng use, however, made 
ft impoasiblc to anbstitute his Ps;Uter itx»m tlie 
Hebrtw tor the aaUiew PMlter; nd Unia this 



iji>ok was retained from the Old Veikiou, a* JcctUB* 
had corrected it from the LXX. Of the Apocrjrphsi 
books Jerome hastily revised or tnuttli^ed two <n)y, 
Judith and Tobit. The i^mainder were retainad 
from the Old Version against his judgment; a&i 
the Apocryphal additions to Danid and {pother, 
whidi he md carefully marked aa apocryphd fai 
his own Vorvion, were treated as internal parts of 
the books* In the N.T. the only important addiiMO 
whidi was frequently intei-polated waa the apoerr- 
phal Fpistle til the Laoin r.uis. Th-' t<.'xt of the 
UospeU was in the main Jerome's revised edttioa ; 
that of the remainiag books hie very iDMomlcie 
n \ is'. ri of the Old Ijitin. Thus the pi - --nt Vul- 
gate contains elements whid) belong to every jm-toi 
end Ibrm of the Latm Veniea— (1.) U^<m»ei 
Old I it in: W-Minm. Fcrlu*.. l,2M;»cc., liaruch- 
(2.) Uld Latm revved frvm (Le LXX. : P-saiter, 
(8.) Jemme's free translation from ikt origimd 
text: Judith. Tobit. (4.) .h--<>uu-''. trnnsljUm 
from the Ongia il: 0. T. eitvpi J'sakcr. (.'>.) ChJ 
lAitm revved from MSS.: Gospels. '6.] OH 
Latin cur8<yrily revised: the remainder of N. T. 
— The Pevisirm of Alntin. Meanwhile the tert 
of the different parts ot the Latin Bal>lc was rapii.r 
deteriorating. The simnltaneou* use of the OiJ i&i 
New Vorsioia necessarily lei to grtat comiptioa* 
of both texts, Mixe*l texts were fomicd orcording 
to tlte taste or judgment of scribes, and the ooa* 
fusion was farther incre«*d by the change which 
were sometimes introduced by those who ha 1 soaje 
knowledge of Gi-eek. From this cause acarcelj any 
Anglo^xon Vulgate MS. of the 8th or 9di om- 
turics whidi th ' \viif< r li i? » CTmincd is wholly f r» 
from an admixture of old readings. As early tbe 
r>th century, Caseiodorus attempted a partbd iv> 
vi>i..n of the text (Ps-dter. I'l .i].K< U F.]-"! 'y 
a iwlbtion of oW MS.S. liut piivate lal/our wsi 
unable to dieok the growing cormption; and ia 
the 8th centnry this had arrivc<t at su(h a be5;:T^t» 
that it attracted ihe attention of (^hailMn.irri. 
Chattonagne at onc^ sought a remetiy, ai.d iri- 
trusted to Alcnin (cir. A.O. 8i>2) tlie uAi of re- 
vising the Latin text for public use. Thu Alnic 
npiienrs to hare done simply hy the uae of MSS. d 
thi' ^' ideate, and not by reference to the onciru!.; 
textfe. Alcuin's revision jnokiMy conti ibutel n--; -ii 
towards presendng a g<>od Vulgate text. T}# 
best M.'>S. of his m en>*i(>n do not dirfer wi idy from 
the pure Hieronymian text, and his authority ranrt 
have done much to cheek the spi;ead of the int. i*- 
pobiiions which reappear afierwards^ and whtea 
were derived frnm the intermixture of the OH asl 
New Vereions. But the in w j t vision was graia- 
ally deformed, though latei- attempts at cvrr«ct«« 
WW made by Lanfmne of Canterbury (A.n. 10!»9'. 
Card. Nicolai;.s i a.D. 11 'lO', .md the Cirfercac 
Abbot Stephanus (cir. A.D. 1150). in tlie 
eentury Corrtctoria were drawn up, e^tertally h 
Fratic, in which vnru'tit- " f r-- i^in,^ \v. vf^ -ywl. 
Little more was done for the text ot the N'ulgate 
till the invention of printing; and ihe name «f 
Lanrcntius Vall.i ""( ir. 14^0) alone --^-i-; mt r.t'^'-i, 
as of one who devoted the highest jiower* to the 
critkasm of Holy Scripture, at a time when waA 
St miles were little esteemed.— V. Tiir HiSTOur 
OK THK PiiiNTED TEXT. — It wns a noble oineo 
for the future progress of printing that tbe fin* 
)io<>k whiih issued from tli" prws wri* the Bible; 
and the splendid pages of the M-Aouna Vulgate 
{JUbSam, Ontuibiiig ai^ Ifuit) itttid ja^ nMuijiimd 
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by the latest effoi-ts of typographr. This work is 
ivlerred to about the yeai* 1455, and pi«£:ftnt« the 
common text of the 15th century. Other editions 
Aiiiowcd in rapid ^ucop^moii. I^m Hitt oollectioa 
ti yukut i«8(litigs iipy^i^i-a in « Paria edition of 
1504, aad others Uillowisi at Venice and L\«u> in 
1511, 1513; but Cardiual Ximeact (1^02^1517) 
was die firat who atrioualy reriaed Ui* Latin text, 
to wliioh he assignc-l the inulJlc pl.u-e of honour in 
bis Polyglutt between the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
Thii waa fbUowed in 1528 (find editieo 1532) by 
an elition uf II. StHjlieus. .MxMit the same time 
various nt tempts wene made to correct the Latin 
from the ori^^nal teita (Erasmtis, 1516 ; Paguinus, 
1518-28; Card, rnjetrvmis ; St-ndiiiis. 15'J9 ; Cla- 
rius, 154-), or evt-n to n>«ike a ufvv Latin version 
(Jo. Campensis, 1j.>3). A more imfwrtant edition 
of II. Stephens followed in l.'»40, in which he made 
u.<« of twenty M.SS. and intro-iuced mniiiderabic 
alteratMMii bito his former text. In 1541 another 
edition was published by Jo. Bcne*iictu.<j at Paris, 
which Wiw baaed on the collation of M^^S. and edi- 
tions, and waa often reprintwl afterwards. Ver« 
cellone apeuks much more highly of the Biblia 
Ofdmnria, with s;lohses, &c., pithliabed at Lyons, 
1545, as i. iriiii;^'^ in accoixianco with tlie 

okleit }AS6.f Uiough tiie Muroea from which they 
are derived ara not g:iven. — The Mriiiw mut 
Cianentine VuUjates. The first h«-s-io(i if thf 
Council of Trent waa held on Dec. 13th, 1545. 
After nine preliminaiy arran^Rienla the Nioeiie 
Crocii waj« formally promu Is it it the foundation 
of the Chi ixtian faith on Feb. 4tli, 1 54C, and then 
the Conncil proceeded to the question of Ihe au- 
thfritv. tftt, and interprotition ot' Holy Scripture. 
A eonmiittw was np|K>iiitcd to import upon the sub- 
ject, wliich held private meetings fmin Feb. *J(Hh 
to March 17th. Considerable vari*(i ■> of <.|,;n:i,|i 
existed as to the relative value of tin,- iJiij.;iuai ami 
Latin textat, and the tinal d(vr>.-o was intctidt\i to 
f.erve a* a coniproniise. In atlirming the authority 
of tiie ' OM Vulgato ' it contains no estimate of the 
value of the ongiunl texts. The question decided i.s 
simply the relative merits of the cuiTent Latin 
versiooa. In spit**, however, of the comparative 
cantion of the deci ". .ml the iiitcrprefntion which 
was aiBxed to it by ilie high«»t authorities, it was 
reoeired with little favotir, and the want of a 
sUindard text of the Vulpite practituiUy left the 
que^tlon aa unsettled aa before. Tiie tneologisius 
w Dclgitim did aomethin]; to meet the want. In 
1547 the first edition of Hentriiius .ij jM m l .■.t 
Louvain, which iiad very coiiaidci-ablc intlucoce ujx>a 
bt«r eof^ It was baaed upon the eoUation of 
Latin M"^S. nnd the Stephanie eiJition of 1540. In 
the Anlwt tp Polyglott of 15(38-72 the Vulgate was 
borrowed from tiie C'omplutensian ; but in the Ant- 
werp edition of the Vulgate of 157.'i-4 the text of 
Heiit<'nius wa.-. adopted with copious additions of 
leadings by linens Brngensi.s. Thia hiat was de- 
signed ns the preparation an l 1( rnporary substituti* 
fur the Pa[>al etiitiou: indeed it may be questioned 
whether it was D«)t put forth as the ** correct edition 
required by tlie Trident! no (ieciiee." But a Papal 
board wna nlresidy engigod, however desultorily, 
upon the work o! M vision. lu 1561 Paulus Ma- 
nuttiia (aon d Aldua Maaatioa) waa ioTitad to Home 
to superintend the printing of Latin and Oreeic 
I>ii.It'.>. Duritii; that y<-ar v.A the noxt sevcntl 
acbolara (with iUrletua at their ttoad; weie engaged 
ift tfaa ICTMOO nf tb« text la the pontificnte of 
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Pius V. the work was continued, and Sirletus rtill 
took a chief part in it (1569, 1570), but it was 
curi-ently reported that thedilEculties of publishing 
aa authoritative oditieo w«re iBsopeimbJe. Nothing 
farther was dene toward* the reviaton «f the Vul* 
gati- uiult'r Gr-'^ory XIII , but preparations wcie 
made for an edition ot the LXX. Tbit appeared in 
1 587, in the aeoond year of the pontificate of Sixtos 

v., who liaJ hfeii one cif fhf ilii. f jm(>uioI':'1s of ih-^ 
work. Atier the publication of the LXX., Sixtus 
immtdiatdf devoted hiniaelf to tho pvodoction of 
an edition of flje Valpife. He himself revised th>> 
text, and wht;n the work waa printed he examined 
the sheets with the utmost caze^ and oometed the 
crroi"swith his own hand. The edition npp^arf-l in 
1590, with the i^imous constitution Ativrum lUc 
(dated Mait;h 1st, 1589) prefixed, in which Si.tttili 
affirmed witli rhai :utfi ivtic iie<i>ioii th.- plenary 
authority of the t;dit.K>n for ail future? time. He 
further forbade expi-essly the publication of varioua 
readings in oopiea of the Vulg;ite. It was also en- 
acted that the new revision should be introduced 
into all niissjiU and scrvia-books ; and the gieater 
excommunication waa threatened against all who in 
any way contravened the constitution. During the 
brief puntiiicnte of Url.in VJI. nothing could be 
done i but tiie reaction was not long delayed. On 
the ncoenion of Gn'gory XIV. aome went'ao far aa 
ft> i nipn^.i tliat the edition of ?;.\t is sh"i:M l>e 
absolutely prohibited ; but Bellai-win suggested n 
middle oourte. He piopi^ that the erroneoue 
altoiations ot' the text which iia i I wii ru.i l ■ ii\ it 
'* should be corrected with all posaihic «j<cvJ and 
the Bible repiinted nnder the name of Si vtus, with 
a proffxtnry nntf to the eflect that errors L-id crept 
into liie ionner edUron by the carelessnctis of the 
printers." This pious fraud, or rather daring fal.-<»- 
hood, for it I-? called by no other name, found 
favour wjti» tiio^t; in power. A commt>j>ion was 
appointe<i to revise the Sixtinc text, undt-r the pre- 
sidency of tiie r'niilinal Colonua (Columua). At 
first the coniini&sionci^ made but s«low progress, 
and it seemed likely that a yi-ar would elapM lL»erorc 
the reriaiou was Completcil. The mod« of proceed- 
ing waa therefiM-e changed, and the oomminiou 
uiuved to Zagorolo, the countiy-.H«*at of Colotuia ; 
and, if we may believe tite inacnption which atiii 
commemoratea Ihe event, and the current report of 
the time, the work was completed in win / < ilays. 
The task waa hai^ily finished when iisngory died 
(Oct 1 son, and the publication of the revised test 
W IS .I'-liVi-l. His suc««s.sor, Ini o-fnt IX., 

died within the s;ime year, and at Uic hegmuing of 
1592 Clement VI I L waa raiaed to the popedom. 
Clement inti u-trd f hi^ finni revision of the text to 
Toletus, and llit- whole was pnateJ by .\ldua M«- 
nutins (the grandson) before the end of 1592, The 
Prf^f-u .-. which is mouldeil u|K)n tl) i; uf Sixtus, was 
wnUiu by Beih-irmin, an<l is lavouiably distin- 
guished from that of Sixtus by its temperance 
and even motii-fy. The re>potlive merits of the 
Sixtine and CUiaentine editions have been oilen 
debated. la }ioint of mecluuiical accuracy, the 
."^ixtine items to be dearly anperior. The coUec 
tions lately published by VeroeJlone phioe ht the 
clearest light the straiii;t' and uncritical mo<ic in 
which Sixtua dealt with the evidciwe and reaults 
anfamttted to him. The reoomraendationa of thr 
Sixtino cm rcctoi-s are marked by s ngul.'ir wi^ir m 
and aitical tact, and in almoet every case where 
Sixtua dopartk fiMm them be » in error* The Gr»* 
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froriui comcti^rs (whooe rMult<i arc pvtn in the 
Clementine edition), in the nuuu simplf restoi-ed 
reikitngs adopted bv the Siitine board and rejected 
bj Siitoa. In point of fact the Clcin«ntio« edi- 
lion em hf exem of cantiOTi. Whifo tin Cl«- 
mentine edition was still recent aonie thoughti* seem 
to hare be«n cotertnincd of mriaing iU Ltic.ii* 
Brugeinm made impntMit eollMtiona fn* thb i><it- 

I I I , btit flie jUMctical liitTicult es wi'ie futind to be 
too gi%at, and th« atud; of rarious readings was 
i wn ed for mMum. In the nest geoamtion on 
iiii'I c<nitiov<»;-y ■^.wa a sanctity to the authorised 
text. At length, however, in 1706, Martiauajr 
ptiHIMied • new, end In the nudn better text, 
chl<»f1y fiom r.i iij MSS.. in liis (xJiticu rif Jf'rome. 
Viillarsi Ril<ie«t tiei.h collations in Jii.-i i«ri»«d iami« 
of Maitlanay'f work, but in both coses the collations 
ai"e impTfrrt. nn'^ it is impo«;J<]t' t<i <l»>t.>rtiiii)»' witli 
accum«.y oa vvka MS. iiuthutity the teit whitii la 
given depends. .Snhatior, though profemng only to 
deal with the Old Ijitin, pul>lishi><l important ma- 
terials for the ciiticism of Jerome's Version, and 
gave at length the nndings of Lucha Hrugeusis 
(1743;. 31ore th«n a century elapsed More any- 
thing more of im|Kirtnnce was done for the text of 
the Latm vei-sion of the O. T., when at length the 
Mrtanate disooTcrj of the original rerision of the 
ttixtine corraetore uftSn dtrented tiie attention of 
Iloin»n scholars to tlwir anthoiix 1 ti ^t. The fii-st- 
Iruits of their labours are gi?ea io the voioroe of 
Yercellone already often quoted, whieh has thrown 
more light upon the history and critMsm of (I.e 
Vulgate than auj previous work. The negkct 
<^ the Lntin text of the 0. T. ia but a oaaiequenee 
of" the i!;fi.<M ;i! negli>ct of the criticism of 111-' lii bivw 
text. In the K. T. far more has beat done for the 
eonection of the Vulgate, though even hen no 
critiral wlitir.n ir.i<: yet been publihhed.^VI. Tlir. 
Critical Xalvk or the Latin VKJtsioNs. 
—In ef^timating the critiONl value of Jerome's 
labours, it is neoesdniy to draw n dii^tindion be- 
tween his ditieivnt works. Hi« iii««le at p!oce*d- 
Ing was by no mesuis uniform ; and the import- 
ance of hie jud;rmcfit varies with th-^ ol^^ t nt 
whieh be aim«^l. The thi*« vtistuus vt thf 
Psalter repre>eiit completely the three different 
methods which he followed. At first he was 
contented erith a {lopular revision of the cur- 
teat text ftlie lioiuiin Psalter); then he insti- 
tuted an accumte comparison between the corrent 
tot and the origtml (the OalHctm Pkdter) ; and 
in thf n. xt „ ,- he translated ii !■ iK-ndently, 
giving a diixxt ve4aioo of the ongiiul (the Jftbrtw 
nalter). These thrN methoda follow one another 
in rhronolf.t'it-nl ouW, and answ.-r to the wi.in 
vi.nss, wlm,li J^onje giadually gained of the fuuc- 
tU>u> i>i a biblical scholar. The revision of the 
N. ']'. Krl.ih^s miforf uiiiituly to tn.- (iist period. 
When it vv.ia maie. aim was little niore than to 
remove obviou» interpolations and Llnndeni ; and hi 
doing this he likewise iiiti'.,ii(.esi miiu'- ih;in:^ps of 
eiprewion which soften*^ the roughness of tiie old 
Terstoo, and eeoe which seemed to U reqnirad for 
the true eipression of the sense. Jerome's r»-- 
vMon of the Oo«pels wits far more compltti; than 
that of th.' nmainhlg parts of the N. T. It is, 
indeed, impoftsible^ exocpt in the Gwpels, to de- 
termine any eubttantral difference in the Greek texts 
which aic rt'pr-sf iit.'.l l,y the Old and Hierooyniian 
Versions.— VII. The Lanqoaoe or thk Latin 
YBMioH. OeBenlly it ii neoesmrj to distin- 



guish two distinct elements both in the Tjitin 
Version and in sufanequent wiitings : (1) Pn>- 
vincialisms and (2) Oraedsms. The former are 
chiefly of interest as iU<Mtfatio§ tbe history of 
the Latin language ; the latter aa Aarkiog, io 
some degree, its power of oxjonsion. (1. />.- 
ti$Kialism$, One of the nx»t taterestiiig facta 
III regard to the language of €tm Lathi Verrioa ia 
the reappM-»ri(r in it of eaily forms i» riii.h aie 
found in Plautus or noted as archaisms bjr graa*- 
marlans. These ortaUidi in a sigwd iiiaiiaii the 
vitality of the poj'iilar a.*; dislinvjui-hel fr'-.m the 
litcraij idiom, and, from the gieat scarcit/ cl 
memorials of the ItaUan dialects, pneecas a peculiar 
value. In addition to tl>e«e th<-rr .ii'e many 
utht^r peculiarities whidl cvideutiy b«iong to liM 
African (or common) dialed, and not merely to the 
Chii^tiaii form of il. .AmnniT th'' ch--irarlm«iti,2« n( 
the Idte »Lit^e uf a language iuu»t itvkuiieii iht 
exc«Ksive frequency of compounds, espeoAlIy formed 
with the pi»-|"'>itions. '2.) Gr tirisins. The *' sini- 
plicity " ot the Ulii V ei^iou necessaiilj led to 
the intr<^idoelioB of very numeratts ScptttiN^ntal «r 
N. T. foiins, many of which have now parsed inte 
common use. Generally it umv be observed that 
the Vulgate Latin bears tiucea ot a threefold inflo- 
etice derived hxm the orifiaal text ; ai>d the mads* 
firations of fbnn whit^ are cap^le of being mnial 
back to this sounf, cKtui yet more largely in 
modem Unguages, whether iu this case they ate to 
be referred to the pbtstie power of the Volgue 

oil t!ic j>o]>u!ar di.iKi t, or, as is niorf lik»-l7, «e 
must ^uppoeie that the Vulgate has pre'^rvcd a 
distinct record of powen which were widely wofh> 
iiii; iu th' t-frn v . *f^- i;:T!j.iie on thr oomnwo 
Latin. Thcae |>et.uli.uiUt« are found in greater 
or leai fiw^uency throughout the Vulgate. It is 
natnml th it tlwv >}i<>nli 1-f iiio>l al> .ii lint ar/i 
i>ti liking iu the ]<^uU wlitch h»\t! beoQ pr«»«'rvei iesat 
changed fit>m the Old Ijitin, the Apocrypha, the 
Acts, Kpi^tlcs, an<l A]»j<-;Iypse. G-ii. r.iIly it nnT 
l«e sai<l that ti)»- .Sciiptuiai kjjom,> »4 our com- 
mon language have come to us mainly through 
til.- I^tin ; and in a wider view the Vulgate is the 
tuuiiifctmg link between dassioal and rooden 
Lingunges. It contains t letntats which belong le 
the eariie\t stage of Latin, and exhibits (if otlcn in 
a rude foira) the flexibility of the (<opawr di^e^ 
On the other han<L it has furnished the sonrve and 
the model for a ktge portion ot' current Latin dariv> 
atives. Witiiin a more limited range, the aa* 

thoritv of the T.atiii Vcrsiotis i> uii.h'tii.iMf'. tliangh 
its extent is rarely realised. The vast power which 
they have had in determining the thmef^ieal tmm 

nf WotiTii ('111 i-ffiniiini rail hanily U ' vcr-nted. 
By far the greater part of the current doctmal 
terminology is based €• the Vulgala. and, as ftr 
as can l>e a.v»rtained, was oi igi:i.)t*-<{ in the Latin 
Version. I'rtdettinatkii^jmUpcattoR, mq^^rtngci' 
tkm ipiptrtrogo), amaUfieaAimt soleofwa, nM*> 
ator, rrgmeratiO'i, rerdatvn. risitition fmet.'. 
propitiatiun, hrst appear in the Old Vul^te. 
Orace^ redentptiott, SMeMM, rmmctliationy soti^ 
r'wHon. {nsptrntion, script^tre, were dex'-*-* 
ti) a UfW ajiii holy use. Sacrament ^^wcrTtjpirf 
and oommunian are from the toune source; and 
thotif^h haptisin is Greek, it comes to us from ^ 
Latiti. it would be ensy to extend the list by the 
addition of orders, pcnanoe, oongre^titMy pricgt. 
But it can be seen from the forms already breaght 
forward that the Latin VersioashaTslaft iMraiik 
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both upon their l.'\r>p^Iac^<• anrl upon oor thouehts ; 
and it' the rif,hi metiiixi of controversy t& Uwd 
lipoo • dear histoi iail perception of the force of 
won!*, it b evident that the study of the Valgntp, 
hew«v«r much neglected, ran never be oegiected 
with impunity. It was the Version which alone 
they imew who haoded dowa to the Reformei-s the 
yteh fftona of mcdiMval witdom ; th« Version with 
which the gix-atf'st of the liefonnorK wt-ie mottt 
fiuniitar, and tix>m which the/ had dnwn thtir 
Murliert knowledga of Ditiim truth. 

VttltUW. The l eiulpi in!? in A. V. of the ITelt. 
dddhf dayyah, and alco ia Job uviii. 7, of <^]/dh. 
Thtn MOBS no dooU bat that tiw A. Y. tnu»- 
lation is ifirf<n<>ct. .-iinl that the oii;;tTil wni l^ refer 
to some ot the smaller species of raptorial birds, as 
kiW or bninvda. Jk^y&h ii criikotly sTnooy- 
iDons with Amb. h'dayah, tho vemacul.ir for the 

kite " in North Africa, and without the epithet 
« red " for the black kite especUly. Tbo Samaritan 
aad all other Eftstt ni Vi^isjons Bjgrw in ivnderinii; it 
"kito." Ayyah is yet more certainly rtJerable to 
tkiftbird, which to Othor paimges it is taken to 
Tt»piT«ent. Th^re are two very iliflTcrent specie* of 
bird comprised under the Kugli>)) term vulture : 
the griffon (ffyps fulnu, Sav.), Ai-ab. neaaer, Heb. 
nesher ; invariably rendered " eagle " by A. V. ; 
and the ptrctwpter, or Egyptian vulture [iftophroH 
percnopterus, i»v.), Arab, rakhna ; Heb. racham ; 
rendered »gi«r-«||gle " bj A. V. The idmtitjr of 
the Hebrvw and kttltAe term* in these cmmcmi 
scarcely lit? que^finiii'd. However df^rrading the 
•ubstitutioa of the i^'iioble vulture for tit« royal 
eagle may at If ret sight appear in imny passages, 
it must l»' l">ine in mind that tho grithm is in all 
its movcmenta and characteristic a m^e&tio and 
royal biid^ the lai^t itnl moat powfifal wUdi u 
*oi.'u on the witiLT in rulestine, and far surpassing 
the eagle m size and power. Ita only rival in 
thcN respects is the Bearded Vnlinn or Lammer- 
gemr. If we tako the Heb. ayydh to refer to the 
red kite {miivus nyalit, Teuun.), and den/'jah to the 
black kite {miltrnt ater^ Temm.), we shall find the 
piercinc; ^ic;ht of tlie former referred to by Job 'xxviii. i 
7), and the cregiiruin)* hiihits of tJie lutter by Ij^iah 
(xMiv. 1.'. . Hnth >jnt:i<'s are inhali. tints of Pales- 
tine, the red kite being found all over the countrj', 
as formerly in England, but nowhere ia great num- 
bers, generally M>aring at a great height over the 
plains, and appareoUy Icavii^ the country in 
winter. The Uack Idte, whidi to so numerous 
everywhon^ as to Vjc t;r<^rious. may be seen at 
all times of the year, hovering over thie TiUagts and 
the oatakirti of towns, on the look-ont ftr omi and 
gB:1r,i'_'>^, whi'h a;e its favourite fi)o<i. There are 
three uiecies of vulture known to mhabit Palestine : 
— 1. The Laanncrgeyer ((ryp(i0lot6ar6afii»,Cnv.), 
which is nire evi rv where, and onlv found in descH 
late mountain regions. 2. The griffon 'Myp* 
fidWMt 8aT.), mentioned afaow^ remaricable tor its 
power of vision and the frivit height at whii h it 
soars. Mr. Trmtram obiaerved this bird imivejiMiiy . 
distributed in all the mountainous and rocky dis- 
tri( t.s (if PaJestiiiP, and espocially abun iant in the 
feoiith-ea>t. Its iiivourile brei^ing-plac«» ar« be- 
twei'n Jerusalem and Jericho, and all round the 
Dead S«-a. The third S[M»cie.-i in the F.tjrpfinn vul- 
ture i^A'iiOjiJtron percnopterus^ ^^v.), ufuu calM 
Pharaoh's hen. observed in Palestine by Hassel- 
quist and all sub<«)iMHit timvoUtrv and very 
numerous everywhere. 
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Wages. The t meution of wages is of a 
recompence not hi money but in kind, to Jacob trom 
T.aban (Gen. xxix. 15, 20, xxx. 28, xxxi. 7, 8, 41). 
In Egypt, money payments by way of wages were 
in use, but the terms cannot now be atceitained 
(Ex. ii. 9). The onlj mcntioa of the rate of wages 
in Scripture is found in the |.a)-ahlt of the bouse- 
holder and the vineyard (Matt. xx. 2), where the 
Ubourer's wages are sei ai one denarius per dsj, 
probably = 7|d., a mte which af^rees with Tobit t. 
14, where a diTithnia is mentioned ,xs the rate per 
<Uiy, a sum which maj be tisirly taken as equivalent 
to the denariiH, and to- the ttsoal pay of a soUier 
(ten <zss^s jn-r iliem} in the la'er days of the Rumnn 
republic (Tac Ann. i. 17; Polyb. vL 39). in 
earlier times it is probable that tM nle was lower. 
IJtit it !•> likely that Inlourers, and nUn soldier:-, 
wtre supplied with provision*. The law was very 
sU'ict in i-equiring daily payment of wage^ (Lev. xix. 
t.'!; Dent. ixiv. 14, 13). Tiie enifdoyer who 
retuiivd to givi; itiii WiLuurci's &uilic!eut victiuils is 
censni-ed (Job zxhr. 11), and the iniquity of with- 
holding wages is dcflouiiosd (JcT. uii. 13; Jlal* iii* 
5 ; James v. 4). 

WaggoiL [Cart and CnARior.] The Oriental 
vraggon or orakah is a vehicle compose*! of two 
or three ptaiiks fised on two solid drouUr blocks of 
wood, t.om two to five feet in diameter, which 
serve as wheels. To the ^r are sometime* 
attadied wings, which splay outwards like the sides 
of a wliceihanow. For the eonveyanoe of 
setu^ers, n)attn!i««s or clothes are laid ia the bottom^ 
and the Tvhicle is drawn by buflaloes or oxen. 
The anete^l wigg^ons f r iMuveyini: the materials 
uf tfie tabernacle were probably constnM^«d on 
Eg}rptian medela. 

Walls. Only a few foinU necil he noticed in 
nddttjou lo vvimt has ljeimi,j!.atd elsewhere on wall- 
construction, whether in brick, stone, or wood. 
[lifiiCKS ; llAxniCRAFT; MoHTKR.] ]. The prac- 
tice common m Pal«a>tiae of canying faundatioos 
down to the solid rock, as in the ease of the Temple^ 
and in the present <lay with struotnros intended to 
be permanent <^Luke vi. 48 ,. 2. A teitture of 
some parts of SokoMa's buildings, as described by 
Joseph us, corresponds remarkably to the method 
adopted at Nineveh of encrusting or veneering a 
wall of brick or stone with slabs of a more eoMljr 
matcrialt as marble or akbaster. 3. Another use 
of walls in Pnlesthie is to support mot]iitain-iv«ds 
or terraces foi ine-1 oo the sides of hilU lor purposei 
of ctlltivatioD. 4. 1 he *' path of the vineyaids " 
(Num. «rii. 24) is a pathway thmugh vineyards, 

Wit^ V,-, 1!, I ll carll .-ide. 

Wandering ia the WildenieM. [Wildcb- 
tnm w WAitDKiuiia.] 

War. The ni.ist important topic in connexion 
with war is the tbrmattou of the army, which is 
destined to carry it on. [ARMV.] Before entering 

on a war of a£t,;ve>s>on the Hebrews s<.ui;ht for tlie 
Diviuti HrtnctiKii by a>Eisuiting either the Urim and 
lliummim (Judg. i. 1, xx. 2, 27-8 ; 1 Sam. xir. 37, 
xxiii. 2, xxviii. 6, xxx. 8), or wme acknowlerlpvi 
prophet (IK. xxii. ti; 2 Chr. xvui. 6). i>ivitie 
aid was turtlier sought in actual wariare by bring- 
ing into the field the Ark of tiie Cuvenant, which 
was the symbol of Jehovah iiiioseit l^l iNim. iv. 4- 
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18. liv. 18). Fonnal proclamations of war were 
not interchanged between the belligerents. Before 
entering the enemy's district spies were sent to 
asct'ilaiu the chai-acter of the country and the piie- 
fw^tions of iU inhnbitaiits for j-esuftaooe (^Num. xiii. 
17 ; Josh, ii, 1 ; Judg. vii. lOj I Sam. xxri. 4}. 
When an engiigement was imminent a sacrifice was 
oiTered (I Sam. vii. ^ xiii. 9^ and an inspiriting 
address delivered either by the commander Chr. 
XX. 20) or by a piiest (I)eut. xx. 2). Then followed 
the battle-signal Sam. xvii. 52"; i». xlii. 13 ; 
Jer. L 12 ; Kx. xxi. 22 ; Am. L 14). The combat 
assumed the forni of a number of hand-tr>-han(l 
coutests. Hence the high value attached toiU vtur vs 
of foot and Dtiength of arm (2 Sam. L 23^ i^. IB ; 

1 Chr. xii. 8j. At the sjiroe time variAu* strategic 
devices were practised, such lu the ambuscade : Josh, 
viii. 2j 12 ; Judg. xx. 36 ), surprise (Judg. vii. 16), 
or circumvention Sam. v. 23). Another mode 
of settling the dispute W]u by the selection of 
champious ^ Sam. xvii. ; 2 Sam. ii. 14), who 
were spurrw on to exeition by the olTcr of high 
reward {I Sam. xva. 25, xviii. 25 ; 2 Simi. xviii. 
1 L ; 1 Chr. xi. 6). The contest having been dei:ided, 
the conqaerors wei-e rei-alled from the pursuit by 
the sound of a trumpet (2 Sam. ii. 28^ xviii. 16, 
XX. 22). The siege of a town or fortress was con- 
ducted in the following manner : — A line of ciirum- 
valiation was drawn round the place (Ex. iv. 2j 
Mic. V, l \ couvtructed out of the trees found in t!ie 
neighbourhood JJeut. xx. 20). togetlier witlj earth 
nnd any other materials at hand. This line nut 
only cut off the besieged from the sr.ntMindtng 
country, but also served as a base of ojRuutioiis fur 
the besieg'-rs. The next step was to throw out from 
this line one or more "mounts" or "banks" in 
the direction of the city (2 Sam, xx. 15j 2 K. xix. 
l12 ; Is. xxxvii. 33), whicITwas gradually increased 
in height until it was about half a-i^ high ns the city 
wall. On this mound or bank towers wei-e erected 
C2 K. XXV, I ; Jer. lii. 4j Ex. iv. 2, x^ii. 17, xxi, 
22, xxvi. 8}, whence the slingers and aitrhers might 
attack with effect. liattering-mms (Kz. iv. 2, xxi. 
22 1 were brout^ht up to the walls by means of the 
bauk, and scxling-ladden might nlsu be {flaced on 
it. Tlie treatment of the couquei-ed was extremely 
severe in ancient times. The bodies of the soldiers 
killed in action wci« plundered (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 ; 2 
Mace. viii. 27) : the siir\"i\-ors were either killed in 
some Siivnge m-onner (Judg. ix. 15 ; 2 Sam. xii. 
il ; 2 Chr. xxv. 12|^ mutilated (Judg. L 6 ; 1 
Sam. xi. 2), or carried into captivity (Num. xxxi. 
2fi; Deut. XX. 14). Sometimes the bulk of the 
jwpulatiou of the cunqufml country was removed 
to a distant locality. The Mosaic law mitigated to 
a certain extent the severity of the anfit^nt usages 
lowanU llie wiujutTiid. The c»jnqi;i.'roi^ ci-lfbr itcd 
th(.-ir success by the ei^tion of monumental stones 
Q Sam. vii. 12 ; 2 Sam. viii. 13). by hanging up 
trophies in their public buildings (1 Sam. xxi. 9^ i 
xxxi. 10 ; 2 K. xi. 10), and by triumphal songs 
.■uid dances in which the whole population took 
piut (Ex. XV. 1'21 ; Judg. v. ; I Sam. xviii. 6^; 

2 .'Nim. xxii. ; Jiid. xvi. 2-1? ; 1 Maoc. iv. 24). 
Wuhing the Haadi and Feet As knives and 

forks weie dis^len^»^i witli lu tMtiag, it was absol- 
utely necessaiy that the hand, which was thrust 
into the i-ommon di»h, should be scrupulously clean ; 
nnd again, as sandals were ineffectual against the 
dust and hent of an KasU-m climate, washing the 
Uxl on entering a house was on oct both of i-e<pect 



to the company and of rt"fix?>hment to the traveller. 
The former of these u-xagea was transfoimed by the 
Pharisees of the New Testament age into a matter 
of ritual observance (Mark vii. 3), and ^pec>al raiei 
were laid down as to the times and manner of its 
performance. Washing the feet did not riM to the 
dignity of a ritual obstTvnnce, except in conneitt<i 
with the services of tJie i»aiicttiary (Ex. xxx. 19. 21U 
It held a high place, however, among tlie rites of 
ho<i;)itaIity. Immediately that a gue»t presented 
hiiiv.><'!t' at the tent-door, it whs usual to oder the 
necessary materiab for washing the fert (Gen. xviii. 
4j xix. 2^ xxiv. 32, xliii. 21 ; Judg, xix. 21 j. It 
was a yet more complimentAry act, betok«iag 
equally humility and affection, if the host actoally 
performed the office for his guest [1 Sam. xxv. 41; 
Luke vii. 38, 44 ; John xiii. 5-14: 1 T«m. v. 10;. 
Such a token of hospitality is still occasionally ex- 
hibit^ in thi* East. 

WatchM of Kight The Jews, like the Greeks 
and Itomans, divid^ the night into military watches 
instciid of hours, each watch repre»e[)tiiig the period 
for whidi sentinels or picket* remainei on daty. 
The proper Jewish reckoning recoguised only three 
such watches, entitled the first or " b^inning of 
tlie wat4'hes" (Lam. ii, 19), the middle watch 
■ Judg, vii, 10), and tho inuiTittig watch (Ex. xiv. 
24 ; 1 Sam. xi, 1 1). ThcMj would last respectively 
from sunset to IQ. P,M. ; fiom lH P.M. to 2 A.1I. : 
and from 2 A.M, to sunrisf. Suljaequently to the 
establishment ot' tin." I(oma.u »ujjitn»acy, the number 
of watches was incivased to tour, which were de- 
scribed eitliei' according to their numeiicol order, as 
in the case of the " fourth watch " (Matt. xiv. '2b), 
or by the term* even, midnight, cock-crowiDjr, 
and morning " ^Mark xiii. 351. These terminated 
res])ectively at 2 p.m., midnight, 2 a.m., and & 

A.M. 

Water of Jealoiuy. ^Num, v, 11-31). The 
ritual prescribed c^>n^)^ted in the husband's bringing 
the woman before the priest, and the essential \mt 
of it is unquestionably the oath, to which the 
" water " was suh»idiary, symbolical, and mini- 
sterial. With her he was to bring the tenth part 
of an ephoh of barley-meal as nu offering. r«-- 
haps the whole is to be regarded from a jadioal 
|)oint of view, and this " offering " in the li;;ht of 
a oourt-fe«. God Himself was solemnly invoked to 
judge, and His presence recognised by throwing a 
handful of the barley-menl on tJie blazing altu in 
the coui-se of the rite. In the Krst instance, how- 
ever, the piiest "set her before the Lord" with 
the olFenng in her hand. As she .stood holdinc the 
offering, to the priest stood holdiu^^iui caulhen veswrl 
of holy water mixed with the dust fiom the floor of 
the Miictunrr, and det'larinu her free from all evil 
ci)a««}.iui![)WiSi if inuiX'wit, solemnly devoUii her in 
the name of Jehovah to be ** a curse and an oath 
among her jjeople," if guilty, further describing the 
exact ccns«qaenoes «i.tcrihi«\l to the operation of the 
water in the " members " which she hod *' yielded 
OS servants to iincleanness " (vei-s. 21j 22^ 27j 
comp. liom. vi. 19). He then •* wrote these curses 
in a book, and blotted them out with the bitter 
water," and having tlirown, proUibly at this stage 
of the proceedings, the handful of meul on the altar, 
** causM the woman to drink " the potion thus 
drugged, she moreover answering to the words of his 
imprecation, " Amen, Amen." Josepbus adds« if 
the suspicion was unfouod&<J. »he <>bt.iii)fvl con- 
ception, if ti-ue, slie died in.''amou»J/. it may Ut 
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supDOMd that a husbauii would oot be forward U> 
publiih hU ■iMpidoM of his own iigarf, iin1«&s 

there wp; e symptoms of apparent oonceptioD, jukI a 
rifek of a child by luiutbcr beiug presented to him 
his own. In this case th* w«aiaB*t natonl appre- 
hen.«ii'n-<; ro-^ai ling her own citation would oprr.it*- 
very »tiuugly to make hti ahfiuk i'tum tlie puUuu, 
if guilty. The cuxtt^ni of such an OiUt ul was prob- 
ably traditional in Hoam' time, and by fencing it 
rouud with the whdeMne awe ijispii-ed by the 
aolemnity of the prescribed ritual, tlie lawgiver 
would depriTc it to * great titciit of it* barUruus 
tMdeocy. 

Water of SeparatioiL. [Purification.] 
Vave-offiBring, This rite, togetbar with that , 
of **lMivtiig'* or raiting " tho ofleriog, wac ao 

insepniatle iit-i fi>iiii;uiiiiunt cf jxiM'OHifT.-i iiigs. In ' 

•ttch tb« right tihouldcr, considered the choict»i ; 
part of vkliiB, ww to bo **heaT«d," and j 
viewed aa holy to the Loi°d, ooly t h r!i. m fuu ; 
b^ the priest; tlie breast was to Ik. "waved,' ! 
and aateo by tbe worriiipper. On the aocond | 
day of the Pa.vsorfr a slitTif of com, in tho 
greea ear, was to be waved, accompanied by tlie i 
tmetiSee of an nobkmUbed lamb of tbe tii^t year. 
frvm tlie pcrfontiancc of which ceremony the davs 
tiU I'eiiUxxMjt \veic l<i U; counted. When tliat iwut 
anrived, two loaves, the Hrstrfruit« of the rip c<>ni, 
were in be ofTiTf-l with a buntt-otrering, a &in-«3er- j 
uig, au I twd kiube of the first year for a peace- ; 
offering. These likewiste were to be waved. The 
Scriptural notioes of these rites are to be fouixl in 
Ex. aix. 24, 28 ; Lev. vii. 30, 34, Tiii. 27, ix. 21, 
X. 14, I5y xxiii. 10, 15, 20; Num. vi. 20, zviii. 
11, 18, 86«29, iic. It seema not quite oertuD 
ftam Ex. xxix. 116, 27, whether the waving was 
j« iTorintNl by the pi iest or by the woi>hipper witli 
the former's aasibtaoce. The Kabbinical tradition 
repraats H at done by the wonfaipper, the pnest 
suppotting his hands fmin below. In conjecturint: 
tiie meaaiiig of thi«» nte, r^ard must be baid, in Uie 
first matanee, to the kind of saerifice to wbidi it 
belooged. If " IS thf aonompnnimpnt of f>o.i(e- 
oil'ertof^ Tbete not only, like the other aactiiicea, 
acknowledged God's grtatnes and Hit right over 
the cieature, but they witne&sed to a ratiBod coven- 
ant, an e»tabli»hed communioa between God and 
ntan. The Rahbia enlaill the heaving of tlie 
Nhn ilder as an acknowlrdgmeut that God hxs IL>* 
throne iu the heaven, the waving of Ute btea»t Uuit 
He is present in eveiy quarter of the earth. 

Waj. Thia word has now in OFdioarjr parlance 
so entirely fonodten its original sense, and is so 
uniformly employed in the .secindiuy or metiphor- 
ieal 8«we of a ** custom " or *' maoner," that it is 
difliealt to mnember that b the Bible it nxMt 
fre<{ueDtly signifies an actmil rmd or tnuk. Oiir 
traosiators have employed it as tbe ojuiTaleut of no 
less than eighteen dietfaMJt Hebrew tenne. Bat the 
term which most frequeutly t«ruis, and in the 
majoritj of cases signifies an actual road, is cferec, 
oooaeeled with the Gennni trdm nd the English 

tread." It oi»y tnily said tint ttere i'' hudly 
a single pawage in whicli this word occiu^ which 
would oot be made clearer and more real if "road 
to" wm substit I'-l tur '* way of." There is one 
tiM of both d<ri.c iiiid iS6t which must not be 
passed over, viz. la the wtne of a religions ooorae. 
In the i)i<\ Test, this occurs bnt mrelr, perhnp« 
twice: namely iu Amos viii. 14, and P». cxxxix. 24. 
But Itt th» i«le of th« Aportlce ** tha waj/ 
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" the road," is tbe received, almost technical, teim 
for the new religion which Aiot 6nt fodctiil and 

a(l**rward* support evi. 
Woapom. [.\aMi$.j 

Weasel (ch6t&i) occurs oolf in Ler, li. 29, io 

the list of uiicleiin luiim.ds, Accoi^iog to the old 
versions and tlit; Talmud, the licb. citited dcuutes 
" a weasel ;" but if the word ia identical with the 
Arabic chvdd and the Syrino chuldo there is no 
doubt that " a mole *' is the animal indicated. 
Moles are common enough in Palestine. It is not 
improbable that both ilie Talpa europwa and the 
T. caeca, the blind mole of which AriiUotle speaks, 
cur there, though WO have no definite inforaaation 

ou this point. 
Woaving. The art of weaving appean to be 

(tieval with the f!i>t dawning of civilization. In 
what coutitrr, or hj whom it was invented, we 
know not; but We find it practised with grert 
skill by the I'lryptiaiia at a very early period. The 
" ventures ui tine linen '* such as Joseph wore 
(Gen. xli. 42) were the product of Egyptian loomn, 
:ind their qualitr, ;is attested by existing sfpecinien-, 
IS pro(iouO(«d to be not inferior to the tiuest 
cambrio of modem times. Tho Israelites were 
piol«bly arqiiainti^l with tlie pi(Kfv< Lefrre their 
sojourn iu i^gypt; but it wui uudoubt«ily tliere 
tluit they attained the proficiency which enabled 
them to execute the hangings of the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxsv. 35 ; 1 Chr. iv. 21), and other artistic 
textures. At a later period the Egyptiuos were 
still famed for Uieir manufactaras of "fine" (t. e. 
hackled) flax and of ch6ri, rendered in the A. \'. 
"networks," but more probably a tr/n'U- matei^ 
either of linen or oottou ^Is. xix. 9 ; Ex. zxvii. 7). 
The character of the leom and the proeoM of weav- 
ing; c:iu only be inferred from iiiciilentiil iioticis. 'Die 
Egyptian loom was uauaily upright, and the weaver 
stood at his work. The cloth was fixed sometimes 
;it the top, sonwtimes at the bottom. Tiie nKHlo) n 
Arabs use a procumbent loom, raised above the 
ground by short legs. The Bible (kea not aoliei* 
the loom iLv'ir, but speaks of the beam to which the 
warp was atlnclied (1 Sara. xvii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 
19) ; and of the pin to wnich the cloth was fixed, 
and on whi.h it was roll.d .lu.i;^. xvi. 14 . We 
have aliio uoLi4je ot the ttiiuttk', which is de:>cril>ed 
by a term significant of the ai-t of weaving (Job 
vii. 6) ; the thrum or threads whivh attached the 
web to the beam (Is. xxxviii. 12. margm); and 
the web itself (Judg. xvi. 14 ; A, V. •* beam "). 
Whether the two terms in Lev. xiii. 48, rendered 
" warp" and ** woof," really mean these, admits of 
doubt. The texturer* pioduce<l by the Jewish 
^ weavers were vtij various. The coaner idndi, 
tnch as tent*eloth, Mwkcloth, and the ''hairj 
giinnerits" ul* the poor ivere made of ^ciat's or 
camel's hair (Ex. xxvi. 7 i Matt, iiu 4). Wool 
waa eitnsiTeljr used for enKnarf dothing (Lev. 
iiii. 47; Pi.iv. xxvii. '20, ixxi. l." ; F,/.. ixvii, 18), 
while lor finer work fiax was used, varying iu 
quality, and producing Um difTereot textures de* 
scribed in the Bible as " linen " and "fine linen." 
The mixture of wool and finx io ciuth intended for 
a gaiment was interdioted (L«r. lis. 19; DVUt. 
xxii. 1 1^. 

Wedding. [Mahiuaob.] 

Week. Whatever controversies exist respecting 
the origin of the week, there can be none about the 
great antiquity, on particular occasigos at least, 
among the Sbmitie laeti, of BMarailDg liow bj • 
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period of terea daj* (Geo. Ttii. 10, zxiz. 27). 
Tlw «r%in of thb diTisloD of iiiM iim nwtlcr wbtdb 

his given Lii th to niurh sp^^culatinn. Its nntiqnity 
ia so ^reat , iu observance w wide-epread, and it 
occupies so importaot a pbea in Mend things, thnt 
it has very generally tlirown back af? far as the 
cieattuu of man. The week and the Sabbath arp, 
if this be so, aa old as vaui himself. A purelr 
th i'lov:i<;il giouiid is thus established for the vreok 
aiiii tor the stici 'liiipas of the number seven. They 
who embrace this view support U bj • reference to 
the mx day*' creation and the Divine rmt on the 
seventh. 1st. That the week rests on a theolog- 
ical ground may be cheerfully acknowledged by 
both sides; but aoibing is detennioad bj such 
acknowledgment as to the onginal aam of adopt- 
\\t^ thi.i division ot' time. Whether the wi-ek gnvc 
its tacredoMs to th« number seven, or whether the 
mem^acf of that ninnlMr hflfwd to determiii* ti>e 
dimensions of the wifk, it i.- imjiovsible to =^nv. 
Sndly. Th* jtrwaleuce of the weekly division waii 
haimATtrf^nnt, hat • Dcwtr appniMh to nnivci*- 
:ility is reqtiiied to reader it an aj^ument for the 
view in aid of which it is appealed to. It was 
■doptvd by all ttw Shemitio noes nmi. in the later 
perial of their history at least, by the Kpyptians. 
On the other hand, tlieie m no rea^n for thinking 
tbo waek koown till a late period either to Greeks 
or Rnmnn*. 3n!ly. So far t: om the week beini; a 
divijiion ol time without giuuud in nature thei« 
«H math to recommend its adoption. Whon the 
days were named from plaoettry deities, as among 
first tlie Assyrians and Chaldees and then the 
Egyptians, there of course each period of seven days 
wonld Goostitute a whole, and that whole might 
come to be recognised by natioRs that dtsragiMraoil 
or 1 ejected the practice which had sh;ij>*«il and 
detenaixwd it. But further, the week is a most 
natuial and nearly an oacC qua>lripartHian of tfio 
month, so that the qii;iitfi> of the moon in: v . i Ily 
haro toggestod it. In Kzodus of ooune tiie week 
eamea iato twy ditUtwt maniftatatkNt Two of 
the great feasts — the Pa^Mtver and the Fcmst ot 
Tabeniaclcs — are prolonged for seven days after 
that of their initiation (Exod. xii. 15-20, &c.). 
The (JiviNi' ii by seven was expnn'htf so ns to tiiake 
the sevt^nth month and the seventh year Sabbatical. 
In the N. T. we of course find such clear recogni- 
tion of and familiarity with the week as needs 
scarcely be dwelt on. The Christian Church, from 
the very fint, was familiar with the week. St 
Paul's langtiage (1 Cor. xvi. 2) shows this. We 
cannot conclude from it that such a division of time 
was observed by the inhabitants of CHinth gener* 
ally ; for they to whom ha was writing, though 
doubt] em the majority of them were Gentiles, yet 
knew the Lord's Day, and most prohahly the 
Jewish S^)hath. But though we can infer no 
mere tinm this fVom the place in question, it is 
clear thnt if not hy this time, yet vet v soon after, 
the whole lloman world had adopted the hebdo- 
madal divMon. DfoD Caidac I' tpr em n te it aa 

Weelu. feast ot [Pentecost.] 

Weifhti ud KMmm 1. WEIOHTSL— 

Introduction. — The gmenil (.vinkiplc of the present 
inquiry is to give the i-vttieiice of the mouuments 
tbo preference on all doubtful polBti. Besides this 
general principle, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind the following postulates: — 1. All ancient 
Graik tipUm of wei^^t w«i« dcrtved^ either 



directly or iudirectly, from an Eastern souroe. S. 
All theoldMri^trtama of endeat Greeee and Fb«B» 

the Aeginetan, the .\ttic, the Bstbylonian, anJ ti^ 
Eiiboic, are divi^ble dtlter by bouO, ur bv 360i>. 
:t. The bOOOth or SGOOth part of the talent is a 
divisor of Jill higher weights and coins ;ir. i a mrji- 
tiple of all luwer wdght.s an i coiq.'<, exa^il its tw»* 
thirds. 4. Coins are always somewhat below the 
standard weight. 5. The statements of aodent 
writers as to the relation of difiereot systems are 
to be taken either as indicating original or cnmat 
relation. 6. The statements of ancient writers tie 
to be taken in their seeminglyHjbviotis sense, nr di*. 
carded altogether !\a inix>rip<-t i>r utitntelligible. 7. 
When a oertnia oomber of drachms or other dmo. 
minationa of one metal are mid ter eoneepmd to a 
rerLtin nuralx't i f li ichnis or odier fi*-no!ii)i?.it;c-ri 
of another metal, it must not be assumed that tba 
system ie the earn* in bodi eaeea.— L Barfy Grmk 

f ii'-nf,"?. Tlii rf- yrinripal systems weiv hv T^e 

Git%k« l>efur« tiie time of Alexander, those ot the 
Aeginefmu the Attie^ and tfao Bobbie Ulile. 1. 
The Acginetan talent is stated to have ror.t un-f ^0 
minae, and 6000 dradimn. Itsdradun was bfarmr 
than tlie Attic, by which, when onqttallficd, we 
mean the drathm of the full roonetnry siandari, 
weighing about 67 b grains Tmy, Poiiax statoi tb4 
it contained 10,000 Attn- dnuhms and 100 Atlk 
niinap. The silver oi^insof Aegina, however, and ni 
many ancient <Jret k cities, follow a lower .<-tai:'J,ar i, 
of which the diachm has an average majrimcim 
weight of about itG grs. The drachm obtamcd frtrm 
the silver ooina of Aegina has very nearly the weight, 
92*3 grs. The coins of Atliens give a standard, 67 5 

6 a. for the Solonian drachm. Aa eiamiaatie* ef 
r. Bftrgoo's weights ft«Qi Atiiens, in tlw BriliA 
Museum, ha.s, however, induced us to infer a higher 
standard iu both ca&ea. From the oonoct reJahw 
of the weigbli «f the tw minae gircn ahew, «• 
may rompote thedraehma of the two talents at 
about 99*8 and Tt*? pa. We thoa oUmn tae 
feUowb^ prindfiel etandaide of the Aefrtetm 
weight, n. The M.iretlonian tiilent, or Aecnnetao 
of the writers, wei-hitii; about 6t)0,Ui>0 grs., co^- 
taining 60 minae and 6i)00 drachms. 6. Th* 
rommercial talent of Athene, tis*sl t'or theofinjof 
Aegma, weighing, ti» a ntouctary tal«mt, ixevti mere 
than about 576,000 grs., reduced from a wci^ 
talent of aliout 598,800, and divided into th*? same 
principal parts Uie preceding. 2. Tlie Attic 
talent, when simply thus designated, is the »t;iQdani 
weight introduced by Solon, whidt stooil to the 
older or Commercial talent in the relation of 100 to 
138|. Its average masimum weight, as derived 
from the cwne of Athena and the erideuce of 
ancient writets. gim • drecbm of abont 67-5 gn. ; 
but Mr. Burgoo's weights en.ilile us to niise th t 
sum to 71*7. It appears Uiat the Attic talent 
weighed about 430,260 grs. by the weights, and 
that the coins give a talent of abont 4()3,i>^'>i"^ ci^. 
3. The Enboic talent, thoogh used in Gnece, is 
alao eaid to bae« ban need in Peeeia, and there cm 
he no doubt of its F!nstern origin. — II. Forei.-^ 
talents of the same ptriod, — T»o toreign systems 
of the same period, besklm the Hebrew, m mm« 
tioned by ancient writers, the Bobylooiaa talent 
and the Eubok^ whidi Herudotue falatea to haw 
been used by the Persians of hie time respectively 
f>r the weighing of their silver and gold paid ia 
tribute. 1. The Babylouian talent may be deter- 
uSati finom eadetias welf ble ftond fef Mr. I«j»d 
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at Nineteh. Tlje ir^if^ht-, r»»pnr!ent a doubli* 
B}-stei]i, of which the heivicr taieut contained two 
air th« lighter talents. The heavier talent oootuned 
60 manehs. The maneh was diri>i>-(I ii.to thirtieths 
and sijitieUu. The lighter talent contained 60 
maneht. Aoccnltng to Dr. Hincki, the maneh of 
the l^sbttr tafeat woa divided into sixtieths, and 
•pin M» tUrtkths. Tba foUowiog table 



Enakr Talmd» On. troj. 
Maneh 266-4 
^ Maneh 532*8 

60 Hi) Maiu>h 15,984 

3600 1800 60 Taleat 959,040 

Lujhier Talent. > 
Aaf^Man«h 4*44 
SO ^ Maneh 133*S 
1800 60 Maneh 7,808 

108000 3600 60 Talent 478,580 

Certain low snbdirisions of the lighter Lilcnt may 
b« detmnioed from smaller weight8» in the British 
MoHfim, from Babylonia or ABsrria, net iband 
with those last described. HeiiKlotus *j>fr»lcs of thr 
Bttbyloniaii taknt aa not greatlj exceeding the 
Eubdc, whkh Hmi btm computed to be eqnivalcnt 
to the rottiiiiori-i;il Attic, hi:f more reasonably as 
nearly the same as the oniinary Attic. Pollux | 
niflkei the BnbyloDisB taknt eqtnl to 7000 Attic ! 
dmrhm<i. We may therefore suppose that the 
lighter tjiltint was c:>>ncrally, if not univermlly, in 
tioe in the time of the Persian cotns. Herodotus 
rehte< that the king of Pei-^^ia received the silver 
tribute ut the itatnipies accoitliu]^ to the Bahyioninn 
talent, but the gold, according to the Euboic. We 
may therefore inter thnt tho s1!v<m roii..%'<' of the Per- 
aiaii monjirchy was th»'n iniju^lM to the ronncr, the 
gold eoteage to the latter, if there was a coinage in 
both nietnU so early. The larger silver coins of 
the Persian monardiy, and thoee of the aattaps are 
df the (ollowiQg dtodmiiMtioiis nd wei^ti s— 

Ors. trojr. 
, . 253-5 
. . 169 



Piete of tluw sijjU . 
Piece of two algli . 



Siglos 



84-5 



The only denomination of which we know the n;iine 
is the siglos, which, as having the >;in)e typ* a-s the 
Daric, ap|«are to be the oldest Persian silver coin. 
It is the ninetieth part of the maneh of the lighter 
tilent, and the 5400th of that talent. 2. The 
Kuboic talent, though bearing a Greek name, is 
rl^tl^ lieid to boTO beeo origioaily an £wtcni 
^■liin. Ai It wai aaed to wvigll tiie piiA mt as 
tribute to the kin^ of Pi isia, we m:iT infer that it 
was the ataadard of the I'ei-siaa gold moa^ ; and 
H it ««MMMkaUe to suppiK<e that the enfnage of 

KnlM»en, was upon its st.'imlanl. The proportion of 
the l^ubolo takat to the Babjluuaa was probablr 
as 00 to 78, or 5 to 8. Takiag the BiibTloDiaii 
irrnneh at 79<*2 trrs. we obtain 399,600 for the 
Euboic talent. The principal, if aot the only, 
FmiaB «aU aobi k the Daric, weif^ing about 139 
pi-^. This was the staii«lai(l coin, according to 
which th« bilvn-r nitmey was .'uljastcd. Its double 
in aetual weight is found in the silver coinage, but 
its equivalent i« wanting, sa though for the 'vake of 
distinction. The double ia tin.- thirtieth of the 
maneh of the lighter or monetary Babylonian 
talent, of which the Daric is the sixtieth, tlie Inttrr 
being, in oui- opinioD, a known divisioa. The \ 



Daric w;is thug the 3600ili part of the Babylonian 
Lilenl. it IS nowhere stutevl how the Eubo'ic talent 
was divided, but if we suppone it to have contained 
50 niirine, then the Daric would have been the 
^sixtieth ot five niiiia, but if lOu oiinae, the thiitieth. 
In any case it would have been the 3000th part of 
the talent. The coinage of Euboea has hitherto been 
the great ohttacle to the discovery of th« Knbole 
taleat. For the present we »peak only of the silver 
coins. The c»>ins give the foliowinp denominations. 

COINB OP EtmOEA. COUtS OF ATHENS. 

Iligiiest AaoBNd Inn Aasumed tma 

wtteht. aretadit, weight. 

888 Tab^ndm 870 

m 138 DtdiaduD * 18!^ 

86 86 

63 84*8 Dndmi 67*5 

48 48 TetioboloB 48 

It will be pen-eive<J th.\t thoni;h the weij^ht-i of 
all deoominations, except the thuxl in the Kubulo 
list, an very near the Ittk, (he ayelein of diTkkn 

is eviJetitly iliflerent. The third Kulwac ileiiotnina- 
tion is identical with the lVi-»iiiu Mglos. .luU indic- 
ates the PeniaB oriKin of the system. The second 
piece is. however, identical witli the Daric. Tlie 
relation of the Fenian and Greek systems may Iw 
thneetatcd: 

Persian silver, Persian goM. "r . Kutvitc 

Babjrionlsn. £ab«Ic. Actual ncXtittL AsKimed. 
253 '5 858 
169 

129 121 129 

84*5 85 86 

63 64'5 
48 48 

3. Tho talenti of Egypt have Utherto Armed « 

most 'n.^atiyfactury siiljeit. The poki and silver 
coins of the Ptolemies follow the same stanvlard a» 
the eilvcr coins <rf the kings of Maoedon to Philip 
II. inclusive, which are on the full Aejinet.m 
weight. The copper cuius have been thought to 
follow the same standard, but thk k an error. The 
dilTlfi.lty of explaining the statements of ancient 
writers as to the Egyptian, Alexandrian, or Ptole- 
maic talent or talents, probably arises fiom the use 
of tw" -v-» rn- w inch tiMiM be easily confounded, at 
least 11* ilirir lower divisions. 4. The Caithaginian 
talent uKiy not be aa old aff the period b«-lbie 
Alexander, to which we limit our inquiry, yet it 
reaches so nearly to that period that it cannot be 
here omitted. Tho-e silver coins of the Carth:igi- 
niana which do not ioilow the Attio ataudaid w-em 
to be struclt npon the stanAud of the Ferman coins, 
the Babylonian talent.— 111. T^u- F!d>n-'r taUnt or 
iaients and diciskmt. I, A talent of silver is 
nientiooed in Eiodus, which contained 3000 ihekels, 
ili^linguished as ** the holy shfl.el." «r " sli. kel of 
the sanctuary." 2. A gold maneh is spoken of, 
and, in a painlM poscage, ahekek are nentkned, 
three nianehs iH'ing represented by 30O shekels, a 
maneh therefore containing 100 s>hekels of gold. 
8. Joeephoe etatca tiiat the Hebrew talent oi gold 
contninefj 100 minne (An*, fi. ,. 4. .lo- 

sephus st'ites that the Hebrew niin.i of gold was 
equal to two libiae and a half {Ant xiv. 7, §1). 
Taldog the fioman ponnd at .V>.«i(> gn., the m.ineh 
of gold would weigh alxiut lL',G;J5 gm. 5. Lpi« 
phanini e^tl^lat<^ the Hebrew talent at 125 Ho- 
man pounds, which, at the value given above, 
aie e(juai to about 631,250 gi-s. 6. A difficult 
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pMMg* ia £t«kidi uma» to sp«flk of « maneh of 50 I We take the Uebraw to be Um oldert tjfUtm of 
or 60 ftack^ (dv. 1 3>. 7. Jowphus makw the gold weij^ht. Apart froin tho trUMW* Iron iti rabtiM 

^liekel a Daric {Au(. iii. 8, § 10). Froto tht^ .l.it.k to the other systims, this rn.iy be almost prr/Vrd hr 
it umy bo w—onably iaiernd, (1.) that tbe Hebrew 1 our liDiluig it to obtain ia Greece, is Fbuwucia, aoii 
f«oM tal«nt eoafadMd 100 iohmIk, each of wbtdi la Jadaea* as the oMeet Qtmrk and PhimrffiM 

again contained 100 hhekels of ^"'M. aiul, iKLsin;; ' system, and .■, !>![ ^y>l«.•n^. The H'-btw 

the calculiUjoa oo the stat«d value of the maueh, , !«ystem hud twu taieitUi tor the prectous metalc ia 



wciglMil about 1,262,500 gn. or, baiiiiff the calcal 
ation on tlie coi j (^pondeuoe of the gold shekel to 
the iJaiic, weiglied about 1,290,000 gn. (129 X 
lOO X 100), the latter being prufaably never the 

trup TaliiP, niiil ''2.) that the >.ilver tjilfiit contained 
3000 siiiiiktiliit, auii ia probiibly tlm talent ^pukeu of 



the rdatkn of S : I. TIm fgM talent, iqifiaRBtir 

not u>«U eliewhere, contained 100 maoeba, eadtt ot 
which contained again loo ahekeU, there beiag 
thtu 10,000 of \hts>c units weighing about 13A 

^r*. eacli, in tlie talent. The silver talent, also 
known an tiie Aeginetan, coataiuei 3000 sdiek^l^ 



by Kpiphauius as equal to 125 Bomaii poundi:, or irai|^llog about 220 gi-a. each. One gold ttimt 



Half 

Quarter 132-0 

(Suth), 81-8 

Oar theory of 



♦)3I,*2.')0 ^Ts. wliiih wouM Ljive a sliekL't oi 210*4 
gj"*. Lt.'t u> now t-xaniun.' tin; Jtwi.vh luiiin. 1. 
Iliadkrkels anil half-shokela of silver, if we take an 
aven^^e of the liearier »peciniens of the Maccabaean 
i>6Ur, give the weight of the former as about 220 
gis. A talent of 3000 such shekel* would weigh 
aboat 660,000 gra. Thia reeolt agi-ees very nearly 
wiOi the w«%bt of the talent given by EpiphaniuK. 
2. The copjvr coins are generally without any iu- 
dicatioQS ol' value. The two beavieit denomioationa 
of the Maooabaean inue, howevar, bear tha oamee 

"half" and "qiiutrr." In the followiflg fdleine 
they aif ^oml>.vJ^^d wiiii the .-.lixer coins. 

COi i»iiH Coins. biLV£R (Joins. 

Average Soppoted Av«>rage Sappoaed 

waigiit. wcUAt. waigbb weight. 

235*4 250 Shekel . . 220 Id. 

125 Half shekel 110 Id. 

83-3 ['liiirdj . 73-3 

tiie lIcLri'W cuiuage would be a& 
fellows:— ^old . . . Shekel or Daric (foreign) 129 
gr». Si]v<.r. .Shifkel 220, Hair-hhekel no. Cop- 
per . Half (-shekel) 264, Qu-irttr ('-s.hfke]^ 132, 
(Sixth-shekel) 88. We can now consider the 
weights. The gold talent contained 100 manehs, 
and 10,000 shekels. The eilver talent contAined 
30<l)0 shekels, 6000 bekas; and 60,000 gerahs. 
The ooppcr talent iMrobablj oontuned 1500 ahekels. 
The '« holjr ehrkd,'* or ** th^l of the aaaetnary," 
is (tpoken of both of the j^oM (Ex. xixviii. 24) and 
•ilver (25) talenU of the time ot the Kxodoa. We 
also fhmI of ** the kfng^a weight " (2 Sam. xtr. 26). 

Hill tlieie Is DO reason il-r 8iij>^K^sini,' JilTerent 
syatenu to be meant. The signitications of the i 
nainee of the Bobrew wei^rbts mnit be hero ttated. i 

The talent ciccur means " a drrle," or *' glolx-," i 
probably *' an aggregate sum." The shekel aigutlies ' 
aimpiy '^a weight." The bekaorhalMiekel, signi- 
fies a division,*' oi " half." The ** qii.irter shekel " 
>s once tneutioued (1 Sim. ix. 8). The gerah sig- 
nifies '*a grain," or " Lm-.ui."— IV. The history and 
reiations of the principal ancient ialtiiis. — The 
inquiry mu&t be prefaced by a Iii>t of the talent»:— 

A. Eastern Talents. 

llrhrewgold . 1.320,0M Uebrpw Kilvor . . M0,000 
lUbylonian (ill- J ^„ ^Jj^ !^ 



VlTl , 



K;;.vi)iijin . . . 

Uobnw copper ? 



tilO.OOO 
"93,000? 

B. Gbeek Talents. 



l,«oo 



Acifnetaa M0,ooo 

Attic Oommerdal . ,•,.«.. MS.soo 

Attic Oomtnerdal, IdWend . . • . . W8,900 

Attic SolunUn. double MO. 530 

Attic Solonian. ordinary 430,200 

Attie8oiMitan,to«end 4M.000 

m,wH' 



appeai^s to have btx'n ^-ijiuil to 24 uf tnc.-*'. Tbe 
reason for making the taleut of g^^li twn.-^ thtt ot 
•Utot whs probably merely for the sake of d»rt.u»^ 
tiOQ. Tbe Babylonian talent, like the Hebrew, 
oondbtad of two sysUms in the relation of 2 to 1, 
upon one standard. It appears to have htea 
lormed iirom the Uebraw by reducing the nomber 
of nnito from 10,000 to 7200. Tbe system was 
iilteivv] hy the manch Ik-iiig raised mj a* to tvsiii.iai 
1 20 iU6t^ of 100 unita, and the talent lowtrrd so 
aa to eonlain 60 instead of 100 mandw. k ia 
louv.'.ible that this L^kut w.i> originally of silver. 
The derivatioo, from the lighter Bobyloiuan takaot, 
of tbe Kubolo talent, is easily aaceftniiied. Their 
relation i& that of G : 5. The Kfyptian Ulei-t 
cauuot be traced to any other. i he Ueinw 
copper talent is equally obscure. Perhapa It ii tha 
double of the Pt'isiau ^old talent. The .\e-^if;<''^jsu 
talent was the s;uije a» the le>>er or advcf Hetuew 
talent. lU introduction into (jiwve was doubil««s 
due to the rht-eiiiciinb. The AUic Ci>inti.t:iLT*l 
n;\s a dt^iadatlou of tiiis Laicut, aiid warn itself 
furtlier degrade*! to form the .\ttic Solonian. 

H. MfiASUKES. — The most im|x>rtaut topic U> 
be discussed in couiiexiou witli the subject of the 
Hebrew measures is their relative and abaoloie Talne^ 
Another topic, of seuoodsry importance perk-^p*, 
but possessing an independent intetrntt of its own, 
demands a few j>refatoiy remarks viz., the 
of those measure and their relation to thoat of 
suiToanding oountdea. W« diTide tho Habiaw 
roeasiircs into two oLts?^, aar.rdiii;; .u> th-y ri-ter 
to length or capacity, and subdivide each of tbcM 
into two, the IbmMr faito nMamras of laafth 
distoiu')-, the latter into Ii<-^uid and drv n^-ia- 
1. Measures of length. (1.) Tbe dcnonu- 
UBliona reJcniag to length were deriTed far tht 
most part from the ann and han>l. We nay 
notice tlie following four m derivtU uma tOit 
source : — (a) The £t»ba, or finger's breadth, 
tioned only in Jer. Iii. 21. (6) The tepJiacA.i'T 
liaud bicadtli (Hx. xxr. 25; I K. vii. 26; 2 Chr. 
iv. 5>, applied metaphorically to a short period el 
time in Ps. xsxiz. 5. (c) The zcrc(h. or >pan, tb 
distance between the extreiuitita of the thumb aid 
the little linger iu the extended hand (Ex. xxrUi. 
16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 4 ; Ea, xiiii. 13), applied ges<f» 
ally to describer any small UMasure in Is. xl. 12. 
{^(J) The amrndh, or cubit, the distance from the 
elbow to tbe extremity of the middk finger. Tbts 
occurs vary frequi-ntly in the Blbla in icfaitiaB ts 
buildings. In addition U> the ai-ove we tr.iV 
notioe:— («) The gimed, lit. a rvd^ applied t* 
Egloa'a dirk (Judg. HL 16). Iu length is uaMf^ 
tain, but it probsibly fell below thf cubit, wili 
which it is identitied in the A. V. {/) The ibuus, 
«r md, Jor mtMnn'm imiMiigp «d « 
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fPz. x!. '-<!, xV.. xlli. IC-IS). Little infoinin- 
tioo is rui'ui>h(»l hv the Bible itself &s to the ivkt- 
Irft «r abtmlute Ingtiu d«crib«d nnder the above 
tifiTiis. With the exppption of th<' notice that the 
rml etjuals ms cubits [ K\. xl, 5), we have no 
intimatiou that the im iMiies wera corabiued lA 
anytliini; like :t stsile. The roost imporbint con- 
clusion to be tlnwa from the Biblical notion is, 
thHt the eabit, which iiibj be )(>c-ii<i(^^i :is the 
•tzmdard measura, wasofTarying length, and that, 
'n order to secui'e aixuracy, it wan necessary to 
define the kind of cubit intended, the result being 
that the other dcnainiiuitkm% il oombiiMd in • 
scale, would ruf m like ratio. Tbn hi Drat. iii. 
11, the cubtt is specified to be " after the cubit of 
a muli" in 3 Cbr. iii. a "after the tint," or 
rather **sfVer the older mensui-e;" and hi Ei. zli. 
bf "a gtwd nibit," or lit<ially "a cubit to the 
Joint," whivh is further detiueii in xl« &, to iie « 
cubit ewl an hand bnadth." Than acpi«Mioi» ia<> 
volve one of the most knotty pniuts of' IK-Vin w 
archaeology, vix^ the number and the respective 
leogtha of the Sctiptoral cuhHa. That there was 
more than oue cubit, is clear ; but whether then' 
were three, or only two, is not so dvar. It is 
generally conceded that the ** former " or ** older " 
niejuure of 'J Clir. iii. 3, was the Mo^iic or legal 
cubit, mid that Uie modem nivasure, the existence 
of which is implied in thjit dedgnation was some- 
wh.it I.ui;or. Fuitlu-r, the ciiLit "after the cubit 
oi a m.ui " o{ Ikut. i;i. l\, is held to be a commott 
iiieaiiure in conUadiAtiiiction to the Mooaic one, and 
to have fallen below this latter Ui pwnt of length, 
lu this case, we should hare three cubits — the 
common* the Mosaic or old mcnsure, and the new 
measure. We turn to tlzekiel and tiad a distinction 
of another chanKter, viz., a long and a short cubit. 
Now, it has be«»n urged by many writei^, and we 
think With good nsuon, that luiekiel would not be 
hkely to adopt nny otiwr than the old orthodox 
Moj^uc Htamlard for the measui-ements of his j«ienl 
temple. If so, his long cubit would be identical 
with tiie M BMasni^ and hit short cubit with the 
i^.i.- " after the cubit of a man," ;uiJ t!i>' ne"' 
mea/>ure of 2 Chr. iii. 3 would represent a stiii 
longer cubit than Ezekiel's long one. Other explan- 
ations of the Pmphet's lauiiin^^c liavf>, Ikivv. v^t, 
been olfercd : it has be«»n wnjetunt.'> as*,uui«U tlukt, 
while living in ChaUl'^i, h>' and his countrymen 
h.\i\ ;vl. {>tril the Innc; I'.aliy Ionian cubit ; but in this 
hii short cubit coultl nut have belonged to tlie 
same country, hiiwmuch as the difl*erence between 
th«e two amounted to only three finsjers (Herod, i. 
178). Agiiin, it has bet^ii explained that hit short 
cubit was the ordinary Chaldean uieusme, and the 
long one the Jdosak measure ; but this is unlikely 
on account of the respectire lengths of the Babylo- 
nian and the Mosaic cubits, to which we shall 
herealter vetiBr. Independently of these ol^ections, 
we think that the passages previously discussed 
(Deut. iii. 11 j 2 Clu. iii. 3) imply ttie fxist>'nw of 
three cuUts. It remains to be ini^uiied whether 
from tile Bible Uadf we can extract any fofimnatioa 
as to the length of* th»' M. niic or U^^ral cubit. An 
examuiatioo of Biblical notices tends to the ooadusion 
that tha cabit of early thaes Ml fiur below the 
length usually aivtigiied to it; but these notioen are 
•o scanty sod ambiguous that tiiis conclusion is by 
no means dedsire. The earliest and most reliable 
Tfsfim.iny as to the I'Tsc'th of thr ruhif i< siipj.liM 
by the existing specimens of old Egyptian measures. 
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?evei"al of thes.- have lx-.-n dixAivcroil in lotiib^, 
cairying us hock at all events to 1700 B.C., while 
the Kilometer at Elephantine cxhiblta the Ingfh of 
tlie cubit in the time of the lloman (■■niiX'ror>. No 
great ditierence U exhibited in ttiet^; measures, the 
longest being estimated al about 21 inch<», and the 
shortest at about 20|, or exactly 'iO-4720 inches. 
They are divided int*^ 28 digits, ami iu thia leapect 
contrast \v;th the Mosaic cubit, which, according to 
Rabbinical authoHtit^s, wa.< -Itvided into 24 digits. 
Theie is some ditiiculty ui reconciling this dis> 
crepancy with tlie almost certain tact of the deilra* 
tion of the cubit fitnn Egypt. It lias been generally 
surmised that the Egyptian cubit was of more than 
one length, and that the sepulchral measures exhibit 
the shorter aa well as the longer by special marks. 
Wnidnaon denies the eristenoe of mof« tlnm one 
i iibit. Thi.' iiM- of iDoiv than ont? cubit ap{>eni'S to 
have also prevailed in Babylon, Ibr Herodotos states 
that the *« royal" exceeded the •* moderate** cubit 
hy tlir.-<.' digits. Tht' ni']><;ll;itii»ti " royal," if 
borrowed fix>m the Bobylouiaua, would it»eif imply 
the existence of another; but it is by no meaaa 
certain that this other was the '* inodenite '* cubit 
mentioned in the text. Keverting to the Hebrew 
measnni, we should be disposed to identify the neto 
int»a<nre implied in 2 Chr. iii. 3 witli the full 
Egyptian cubit; the "old " measure uuJ Eiekiei's 
cubit with the lesser one, either of 26 or 24 digits ; 
and the *• cubit of a man " with tlie third one of 2'} 
digits ui which Thenius spmk>. In the Mishna 
the Mosaic cubit is df hl<l^i to 1^ mik- of six palms. 
It is termed the moderate cubit, and is distinguished 
from a lesser cubit of fire palms on the one ^e, 
and on the other side from a larger one, consi^itiug 
of six palma and a digit* The pnim comusted, 
aocordii^ to IbimooMcai, of fbtir digits; and the 
digit, a<i-ordiiig to Ari.is Moutamis, of four barley- 
oortut. This gives 144 barleyvorus as the length of 
the euhit, which aooonfs with the number assigned 
to the cubittu just'Ls rt iuf'Ji'x'n's .tf (he Anibi;ui<. 
The length of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by 
Theutua (after Mvcnl tnah with the specified 
luinibor of krrleyoorns of midHling size, placed side 
by side), is 214*612 Paris lines, or 1^ 05 15 inches. ' 
It seems hardly poesible to arrive at any very exact 
cijiK!u>ion by this Tntvle of" c;il>. ulaf ion. The Tal- 
mudiatd state that the Mo^ic culiit was used for the 
edifice of the Tabenuicle and TempU^ and the laser 
cubit for the vc-^.vl!, thin.'..f. This was pi^jlaMy a 
fiction, 'i'akiug the e»tiuiat« ui Theuius, the length 
of the otiiar <fanominalioat will be aa Mlowet— 

Inches. 

Digit -7938 

4 Palm 3-1752 

12 3 Span 9 0257 

24 6 2 ICuUt . . 190515 

144 Se 12 I 6 I Reed . 114'30e0 

Land and area were measured eldier by the eubift 

(Num. xtxv. 4, 5 ; Ez, xl. 27) or by iW (Ex, 
xlU. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, xlriii. 20 ; K'ev. xxi. 16). 
There ie no indkation in the Bible of the use of 

a -Mjuare mea-sinc by the Jews. Wh.-nevei- they 
wisned to dehne the min ui'a plut, titfV s^ieulRd tu 
length and breadth, e\'en if it were a nerfect 
square, as in Ez. xlviii. 16. Tli>- *!ii!iculty <>( 
deiinii^ an area by th««e means in cxptJiicnced m 
the hiterpretation of Num. xxxv. 4, 5. (2.^ Tht 
measure> ' f ! 'aiK*? noticed in the 0\>\ T<'^lamfiit 
are tiie tiiiee tuiluwiug: — ^'t) Tne i*aW, or poce 
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(2 Som. vi, 13), ut»weriDg generally to oar yard. 
(h) The dbrath hMnit, reDdered io die A. Y. " a 
little way " or " a little piece of gpnound " (Gen. 
xxxr. 16, xlriii. 7 ; 2 K. v. 19). The expr^inn 
•ppon t» indicate some defiaito dittuoe, but we 
nre nnnbl? to state with precisiou what th it 
distance wus. The ouly conclusion to be drawn 
fnm the ]>i)ili- i> that the cihratk did not exo-fl 
and probably <-.iualliM;l the distanrp Vtwwn Bt-th- 
lehem aud luidu'l'!* burinl-plaoe, whiJi is iradjtiou- 
•Uj identifitKl with a 8|>ot 1^ mile north of the 
town, (c) The derec y<J/n, or mah&lac ydm, a 
day's jouiney, which was the most usual method of 
calculating distances in trarelling (Gen. xxx. 3li, 
zni. 23 ; £x. iii. 18* v. 3, ti(^% though but one 
inftnaoe of it ooeovi in the New TeetanicDt (Luke 
ii. 44). Th<^ nniitiiu y day's jounu'y among the 
Jews waf 30 miles; but when they travelled in 
oompanifi only 10 inilei: Neapolis formed the fii-st 
stai;e out of Jerusalem, ai i onlitm to tlie fornicr, 
and Beeroth aocottling to the latter computatiKti. 
It ti inpearfble to aaelfu any dielinct length to tl>e 
d.iy's jnniTiey. In tin-' Ajx^'rypha .itul New Tf-tii- 
luent we meet with the following additional mea- 
•imst — {d) The Rabbath-day'e journey. (•) The 
st idion, or " fui loiic" .i Greek tnc:i«nrc' introduced 
iutu At^ ^ubM'qitt'iitly to Alexander's cou^uest, and 
hence Hrst mentioned in the Apociypha (2 Mace, 
xi. ■'), xii. 9, 17, '29\ and snWqnenliy in llie New 
Tott;imcnt (Luke xxiv. 13; Julm vi. 19, xi. 18; 
Vtew xiv. 20, xxi. Id). Both the name and the 
length of the stade were borrowed from the 
footrace course nt Olympia. It equalled 600 
Greek feet (Herod, ii. I49j, or 12& Konn paces 
(Plin. ii, 23), or 606 J feet of oar measure. 
It thus fells beto«r the furlong by 53^ feet. 
(/) The Mile, a Roman mea:-ui«, equalling 1000 
Koman paoeis ^ stades, and 1618 Kpgliah yaitl^. 
S. Meaattm of capacity. Th« imamres of CHp;i- 
city for liquids wore: — i.i) The loi; (I.ov. xiv. 10, 
iic), the name originally signifying a " basin." 
<fr> The hlo, anmie of EgypSui origin, frequently 
\ioti(-i l in the lilble (Kx. xxix. 40, xxx. 24 ; Num. 
XV. 4, 7, 9; iui. iv. II, kc.). {c) The bath, the 
name neaniug ** meaauned," the hu^est of theUquid 
measures (1 K. vij. 26, 38 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10 ; Fir vii. 
22 ; Is. T. 10). We gather from Jwicphu.^ (Aui. iii. 
By §3) that the bath cootiuned 6 bins (tor the bcith 
(V}tialled 72 :re8tae or 12 cAo^», and the bin 2 chofs), 
and trom the liabbioists that the bin contaioed 12 
kfu The relative valuta Uwrefbn ctand thus:— 

Log 

12 I Hin 

72 I 6 I Bath . 

Th« dry Bwamire eoutalired Iht IbHoiring denomin- 
ations: — (a) The cab, mentioned only in 2 K. vi. 
25, the name meaning literally hollow or wnonte. 
(6) The omer, mentiotacd only In )£,%. vn. I6<36. 

'I'he s-ame infii^me is el^owh^ie tontuil uxAron, as 
oeiog the tenth part of an ephah (comp. Ex. xvi. 
M), wbcnoa in the A. V. •* tenth dejU" (I^v. 
xir. 10, xxiii. 1'?; Num. xv. 4, &c.). The woi-d 
omer iiuiilu-a a ^urup, and seooodaiily a th&if. (o) 
1'he sidJi, or " mea^^ure," thii being the etymo- 
logical meaning of tliP tprm, and nppmpri.-itply 
applied to it, inauinuth as it wjls the oidiuaiy uira- 
aure for household purpo.^es ((<eii. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. 
zxv. 18; 2K. vii. 1, 16). The Gieek equivB!<>nt 
oceura in Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke xiii. 21. The 
waa othniriM tinaad fMlbA, aa baiDg the thiid 



|)art of an ephah (Is. zl. 12 ; Ps. Izxz. S). (d) Tha 
ephaht a word of Egyptian origin, and of fhsqpl 

recurrence in the Bible f Kx. iri. ;?6 ; Lct. t, 11, 
vi. 20; liulh ii. 17 ; 1 iiam- i. 2+, xvu. 17: tj. 
xlv. 11, 13, 14,xlvi.5,7,ll,14). (e) The AriAic, 
or ••half-homer," liteiiillv mt'^ning uh.it i* ;»-a»-eJ 
out : it oa;urj» only in U"s. iii. 1 {f ) 1m hamer, 
ineuniog heap (Lev. xxvii. It>; Num. xi. 32: la. 
V. 1(1; Y.i. xlv. 13). It is elsruhere terrn^l cor, 
Auin Uie circular vev^I in which tt w<u» Di«a»jred 
(1 K. iv. 22, V. 11 ; J Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5 ; Eavtii. 
22 ; Ez. xlv. UV The Greek equivalent ocean t« 
Luke xvi. 7. Ihe foUowing is the scale of tdatzre 
value*:— 



Cab 

n 

6 
18 

180 



Omer 

Itt 
luo 



Seah 

3 
30 



Ephah 
100 I Homer 



The abMijiite values of the liquid and dry m«- 
.^llre9 form the subject of a slllgla tWiaiiy, inas- 
nuich a.s the two s<::»l,vs hare a measnre t^f eqiu' 
%'alue, viz., the bath and the ephuh i ti. xlv. 11): :f 
either of these can be fixed, the eooversaon of the other 
denoniiiuitioiis into tlieir respective v.ilues re^ily 
follows. Jusfpluis .states that the bath equals 7-' 
xtstae {Ant. viii. 2, §9), that the hin cquaU 
Attic cho^s [Tb. iii. 8, §3, 9, §4), that the seah 
equals 1^ lUilian mfkiii {Ih. ix. 4, §5), that the ror 
cqrab 10 Attic medimni (75. xv. 9. v.: * and thit 
the issaron or omer cquaU 7 Attic ootyiat (/Iw 
iii. 6, §G). It may fiirther be implied mm ial. 

4, §4, n.-i <om|KU-ed with 2 K. vi. 25, that h> 
regarded the cab aa equal to 4 xe»iis. how, la 
order to ndnoa these etatflinents t» ooeiitleiDCT, it 

must l:>e asstimeil that in Ant. xv. 9, §2, be has 
> outused the medurmus with the metrit*^ and la 
Ant. m. 6» f6, the eoCyil with the x«atS$. M 
eiTors throw doubt on his other stJitem- nt>-, aai 
tend to the ooodusion that Josephus w^as not nailly 
liuttiliar with the Greek measures. NerertheleM 
his testimony roust be taken ns d' t i^ively m fiTi>cr 
of the identity of the Hebrew batii with ti>e Att^c 
metrites. Assuming that Joseph ns was right in i<lc^ 
tifyiiii; the bath with the tnetretes, its v.^lMe w .nld 
be, according to Boeckh's estimate of tue Uttf:, 
1993-95 PtaPia cubic inches, or 8 7o53 EnchA 
gallons, but aoooniing to the estimate of Bertheaa 
1985-77 Paris cubic inches, or 8-6«96 EofliJi 
giillons. The Rnbbinists furnish data of a dilSs^ 
kind for calculating the value of the Hebrew aMa- 
sureo. As we nre oimbie to decide between JW> 
)>hus and the Itabbini^ts we give a double estioute 
of the eartoua denominatione, adopting Bertheu's 
esUmite €f the mMti$ : — 





{J(0epkvt.) 




(itoUwiiiKi.) 


Homer or Cor . 




or 




Kphsh or Bath . 


8ee9« 


or 




Scab . , « , 




or 


l-«7tl 


Hin . • « . 




or 


•TMl 


Omer ... 


'86«a 


or 


'44» 


Oib ... . 




or 


'»4« 


l^V • . > . 


•1W4 


or 


*e»if 



In the New TertaaMnI we have netloaa of ti.« : - 

lowing fuifien lueaimw — Thf> metritis (Joia 
ii. 6 • A. V. « firkin ") for liquid*. (6) Tie 
choenix (Rev. Ti. 6; A.Y. ''measuw^X ft^diy 
Ij'Kids. (c) The je,«f^« applid. honr««T»>r, not to 
the particular measure so uaujed br the Greeks, 
bat to iBf mall vewa l » audi ea a cop (Merit fa. 
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4. 8 ; A . V. " pnt •"). (rf) The mrxfiW, similaily 
applied to deaci ibc auy vessel of modeiato dimtm' 
aiona (Matt. r. 15; Mark ir. 21; Luke xi. 33; 
A. V. " bashel ") ; though proper ly in«'Hning a R«>- 
man ni««.%ure, amounting to about a peck. The 
value of the Attic tnttrHh hM been alreiutf •tatad 
♦.o 8'''*«0il cnllons, an ! coo««pi*»ntIy th<».f»mo»!nt 
of litjuid in ;»ix »tuLe j^-s, oootiiinitig on the average 
2\ fMtritae each, would CMWl llo pdloiu (John 
ii. 8). Very poasiblj, bowerer, the Greek term 
repmenta the Hebrew bath, and if the bath be 
taken at thr lower estimate aaugned to it, the 
wnooBt would be reduced to about 60 ^kmt. 
The ehoenix mm ^ of an Attic medimmu, aad eoo- 
tii 1 I r ',irly a quart. 

Well, the .vjM^ial iMcwitj of a supply of 
water (Judg. i. 15) fai a liot dimate hat always 
inTolredanwn^; Eastern nations (lup-timis of property 
of thn highest importauce, and sometimes given ri«e 
to Krious eontentieo. Thus the well Beeraheba was 
opened, .nil its pi«.«esiiion nttpstivl with 8|»ecinl 
formality by Abraliam (Gen. xxi. 30, 31). The 
Kaftn noCieei atiandoaed wells as «ip« of desertion 
(Sur. xtii.). To apqtiira wp1I< which they had not 
themselves dug;, vnm one of the marks of iiivour 
foretold to the Hebrews on thcir entrance into Canaan 
(Dent, vi. 11). To po«<<ssone is noticed as a mark 
of independence (Pro v. v. 15), and to ab»^tain from 
th« use of wells b«longing to other;, a di.sdaimer nf 
iaterferenoe with tlicir property (Num. xx. 17, 19, 
xxi. 22). Similar rights of |M>it!<<>ssion, actual and 
hereditary, exist aoMMig the Arabs of the present 
day. It is thus easy to understand how wells have 
become in many rases link:* in the hi;>tnry and land- 
marks in the topography both of Pa!* >titie and <•) 
tb* Aimbian Peninsula, Weils in Palestine aire 




^■■isBl |p«M«K aMcMM Ibr niilM wasir, UmiImI wUh Ibt 



nmallf emavnted from tin solid limestone rode, 

sometimes with stfps to (IfSiY-nl into tli^m ffU-n. 
xsiv. 16). The brims are furnished with a cuib or 
>ow wall of ilone, bearing marks of hi^ antiqaitT 

in the funovr.'s worn Vv tho rop«»< u«iH in diawin^; 
waUT. It was on a curb tif this sort that our l.ord 
sat when He converted with the woman of Samaria 
(John ir. H , and it was tliis, thp iiMial ?fr>nr cover, 
which the woman p<uc<««l on llie moutli «(' ti»c »tU 
at Itahurim (2 .Snm. xrii. ly), where A, V. weakens 
the seiife by omittiric: the article. The usual iiic- 
ihods f«Hr raising water are the following:—!. The 



rop« and bticket, or watc>r-!ikin (Cim. ixlv. 14-20; 
John ir. 11). 2. The salciyeh, or Persian wheel. 
This consists flf a vertical wheel fnmiKhed with a 
wt of biickrt.« or PurthtMi jais, .itt.ii.ii.tl to a coi-d 
piiisiiiag over the whe<l, wiuch descciid empty and 
Rlani fall as the wheel revolves. 3. A modiBca- 
I tion of thf» In-t nit-lluxj, by w hich a man, sitting 
opposite to a whe<?l fi;nuslii»J with buckets, turns it 
by drawing with his hands one set of spokes pr^ 
longed beyontl its circumference, and pushing an« 
other set from him with his feet. 4. A metliod 
Tery common, both in ancient and modem Kgypt» 
la tlie eiwdoof, a simple u»trivaDO» OMuisting of « 
lever morii^ on a pivot, wUdi is loaded at one end 
with a lump of clay or some other weight, and hM 
at the other a bowl or bucket. Wells are usanl^ 
famldiad with trooglis of wood or stone, into whwn 
the watT emptiffl for tla- of pei'sons or ani- 
mals coming to the wells. Uoiess machinary is 
need, which is eomoMoly worited 1^ flMfi, women 

' rr- '^ i illy the \vat«'r-rarTi<*fs. 

\VTiale. As to tlie signification of the Hebrew 
terms tan and tannin^ Tariously rendered In the 
A. V. by "(iniL'on," ♦•whale," •* jteip^nt," " w-a- 
monster," s*ee Duauon. It remains tor us in this 
article to consider the transiiction teconled in the 
Book of Jonah, of that proi fi. t hiving Ijeen swal- 
lowed by some " ^rt.it ti»h " whi* h m Matt, xii, 
40 is called Krjros, rendered in our TttiiMI hf 
" whale," In the fii-st place, it is necesisaij to 
obwrve, that the Greek word >r^To», used by St, 
Matthew, is not restricted in its meaning to "a 
whale," or any C€tacmn\ like tlie Ijitin eel i or 
cetus, it may denote any sea-monster, eitl>er " a 
whale," or "a shark," or "ased." or *• a tunny 
of enormous sise." Although two or three species 
of whale are fimnd In the Meditermnean Sea, yet 
the "^i«-af fi>h " that swall.-.vfil tlit- [trophet, can- 
not properly be identified with any CWocean* for, 
altiwofh the Sperm whsle {VatodUm maeroeep^' 
I'ls) has a ciilli-t siiftu i.-i.tlv In /.- to admit the 
body of a man, yet it can hardly be the fish in- 
tended ; as the natural food of Cetaceans consists of 
small animals, such as meduvic and cru?.ta. pi. The 
only tkh, then, capable of swallowing a man would 
be a large specimen of the White Sbnric (Ccirv/Ur- 
rixa vulgar tx , tlmt diended ennmy of sailoi-s, and 
the most veracious of the family of SqunliJae. 
This shark, which sometimes attains the length ol 
thiity fo't. is <|iiit« able to »w;)ll.in- a man whole. 
Kuv sch Mvys that tJit' vvhoic Ixxly ol a m.ai ni aiiiiour 
(Joricatus), h:i» bwn found in the stomach of a 
white shajk; and Captain King, in his Survey of 
Australia, says he had caught one which could have 
swallowetl a man with the grnitf>t ease. Blumen- 
faacb mentions that a whole hor^e h.is been found in 
a shark, and Csptain Bnsil Hall reports the taking of 
one in which, besides other things he found the 
whole skin of a buffalo which a short time before 
had been thrown overboard ftom his ship i. p. 27). 
C. vulijaris is not tii'n>mmon in t;ie M'-'litfiTniean ; 
it occurs, as Korsit&l assures us, in the Arabian 
Oal£ and is oommoo also in the Indian Ocean. 

Wheat, Tlu' wn'II-kiii u II val i iMc oTc.iI, cul- 
tivated from the earliest times, and frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. In the A. V. the Heb. words 
btir, datjdn, rtphofh, arc th .a^ion.itl v translateil 
"wheat;" but there is no doubt that the proper 
name of this cerenl, as distinguished from "barley/ 
" spt lt." &. ., is c^.ittah (Chald. chmtin). As to the 
former Hebiew terms sunder CoKM. The/ixstmoi* 
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WHIRLWIND 



tioaof whmt occurs m Gen. xxx. 14, in the ncconnt of 
Jacob's «ojoui-n with Lahdui in Mesopotamie. Kgypt 
in ancient times was celebrated for the pt>wth of 
its wheat; the bmi qiwli^, aooonUng to Plinj 
{IM. Hitt. xm. 7), WW grown in 
it w.T« all beanied, an l tlit> <>unc rarieiies, Sir G. 
Wilkiuwn writ«i {^Anc, Egypt, ii. 39, «d. 1854). 
'*eiiitsdl in aneimt u in tnad«ni tinMi, among 
whir!) Ill IV- iiu'iitiorit"! fhf snvpn-mred quality 
descnb^ m Phaiw>h'8 dream" ^Gea. xli. 22;. Ba- 
bjrlmiia wm also noted lor tiM endlcnoo of ita 
wh'*:it nnd n»!ipr c^iOiili. Motlem writr-r^, as Oi"*- 
ney and Kich. iiear te<(timoDy to the great fertility 
of Me»op<)tnmiii. Syrin and Pdatttne pfodiio'd 
wb<»n! of tine quality and in lai-jje qtmntities ( 
exlvii. 14, Ixxxi. 10, &c.). There appear to be 
two or thr«>e kinds of wheat at present grown in 
I'alestine, the Triticum tul/jarf (rar. AyVrnvm^, 
the T. spflta, and another variety of bfunl'^d wheal 
which npjtears to be the same as the Egyptian kind, 
tb« T* con^potitum. In the pktrable of the sower 
our Lord alludes to gmias of whej\t which in good 
ground prcxlia-e a hundred fold (Matt. xiii. 8). 
The oommon Tritkum vutgart will aometinies pm- 
dneo one hundred grains m the ear. Wheat i.< 
reaped toward-i the end of April, in May, and in 
June, according to the diflereoces of soil and pnsi- 
fioo ; it WHS sown cither broadcast, and tiien plonghi^l 
in or f .imj'lt^d in by csittlf ' U. xxxii. 2'»), or in 
i-ows, it we righljy iiuderstaud is. xxriii, 25, which 
Menu to imp] J that the seeds wcra pkmied npeirt in 
f'H'^r to injiiire bit:t:>r and ffillT cnr-. 'Vh>- wli. at 
wasputiuto tlu'giound iu tlie wintei", and sometime 
after th« barley; id the Egyptian ftlagve oDiail, 
runseqiiently, tlie bailoy surfWTl, !,-;t the wheiit 
had ntit nppeaivd, and ijo r«^nip« cl uijiny. 

Whirlwind. The Hebrew terms 'yt}/)A<i^ and 
aa'drah convey tlie notion of a violent win ! or hur- 
ricane, the foiiner iHcause such a wiu«i sleeps 
ev.'iy object it enoountera, the latter Iwausp 
the objects m> swept away are f owd and n.jitatrd. 
In addition to thi<«, (mx hIus gire» a fiimilar svn^e 
to tjohjil, in Vs. Ixxvii. IS f A. V. "heaven"), and 
Ei. X. 13 (A. V. "wheel "). It does not app^r 
that any of the abort terms express the Pixiific 
notion ot a »f/.iV/-winil, The roost violent winds in 
Palestine c^e from the east, llie whirlwind is 
Ire'iiicntly used as a metaphor of t^tetjt and sweep- 
insT ■! -'i-ii' ( ■ I. 

Widow. Cnder the JJouic di.spensation no legal 
provision was made for the mafntenanee of widows. 
They were l»>ft d^|«>iiil.'nt partlv n:i uw afT.> f mi < ;' 
relation*, more opectnllj of the I'ldest »«>n, whose 
birtlirij;lit, or extra share of the piopTty, impotied 
Mich a 'liity iijM.ii him, and t!v on the ptivileijes 
acrtiifled to f.i iier distt os^ed cluss^;, such as a par- 
ticipation ill tlie trictitiial ihiM tithe HV-ut. xiv. 
29, Ttvi. I'J;, in lea^inf,' (r>i ;:t. x\iv-. l^>-.-M), and 
in religious b'^st-* ( 1 Vut. xvi. 11,14 . Wiih re^anl 
to the roman i;rj;o (if wiiiovvg, the ©u!y restriction 
imposed by the Momic law liad relerencc to the 
Contingency of one being left childless, in which 
<-L<c tlic l>rother of the de«"eas«l hu»band )in 1 a 
light to marrr the widow (Deut. xxx, 5, 6 j Matt, 
xsii. 33-30). * In the Apostolic Choidt the widows 
were stistaim I at the public expense, the relief 
being daiJj admioiittcred in kind, aoder the super- 
inteadenoe of offioer* appointed for thh special pur- 
ple f Act* vi l-<; . Particular li 
by St. Paul »» to the class of pei-sons entitled to 
endb pttUie maiateoance (1 Tim. r. 3-16). Out 



WILDERNESS 

of the body of anch widow* n oertain ntraiber were 
to be enrolled, the qualifioalioM for sodi enrolramt 
being (1.) that they were not und«r sixty jtan ci 
age; (2.) that they had been ^the wife vi 



man," probably meioing Imt onot ^^.^^ 
(3.) that th.«y li:nl le-l u'vefa! and cluit it.il-le liv^ 
(vers. 9, 10). The object of the earolmeot is hy 
no meano obriona. If we were lo Ibrm ovr opiniwi 

solelv on f!i<' qiialifirnf ions aV«ivv «'ip. we 
hhould conclude that the enrolled widows f<ra«d 
an eccleiiaitieal order, liaTing duticB idctttkal witli 
r.i- analogous to those of th^ d ■arnn-^^'^ <*f the r»rly 
Ciiurch. But if the pn.^ge be read »a a »h«k, 
then the iaptCBsloB darived from it will be that 
tlio fiirohnfnt was for an ♦•l.-'-'mf-^rnarT r"rpM?<. 
HtiJ tiial the main condition i<f enrolment «aa>, a» 
before, ]x>verty. But while wc thw belWTt ttfM 
the primary object of the enmlment w»* simply te 
enforce a more methodical administration of tis 
Church funds, it i» easy to tuiderstaud how the o:dv 
of widows would obtain a quasi-otbdal {KKatioo in 
the Church. Henoe we find the terra " widosr" 
nsed by «»rly writers in an extended sense, to si.:ii;ty 
the adoption of the oooditioaa by which wiibwv 
enrolled as snrh, were botmd for ihc lutiira. We 
are : ,1 <i to identify the widows of the Ei'ii* 

fither with tl)c deocoaeeees or with the 9^*0$^ 
rtSrs of the early Chorrh. The order of widtm 
existed as a sejvirate iti-^rif ilion, a^ii*- mi . i-aiifoiislr 
with these othces, apparently for the mmte eiecow 
synanr purpose for wbidl it waa origiually ioscitiilad. 

Wife !M\HRIA0K.] 

"Wild Bcasta. [liEAsrs.! 

Wildemeaaof ttMWasleriag. With all t&e 

material for tixinsi the local it ie* of ti»e HioJi.s 
the evidence for many of thi-m is so »Jight ihn 
the whole question is inrolve I in mtich oboooritT. 
The mict'rtaiuties commence from the vr-r ^taj^i^- 
point of the route of the \Vande;in^. It i> laj- 
]H>vsiblc to hx th<- iioint at which in " the Wlldtf* 
ne^s of Ktham" (Num. xxxiii. <3, 7) lsrr>Al. Dc<wa 
nation of fieein<^n, erne: je l Ironi tiiat into wli'ji 
th*'y had jia,<'^'\l as a nation of plavps. Th< I'l-.t 
that f rom " Ktham in the edge of the wildem««»,'' 
their path struck across the sea fEi. xiii. 2t>j, aeJ 
fit^m the ?eft into th«» <nme wiK!»»rne<>« <>f ttra::u 
sccmN to indicate the upper end of the forUMt 
t/>n^iie of the fSulf of Sues as the point tnmitf. 
Tht-rc fK-em* n*a<on also to think th 1' this culf tuti 
tlten, as al.<<o at ii^oo-<ieber, n I'nrthcr txt*v^ 
northward than at p res ent, owing to the land faariai; 
n|ih-.i\''-1 \i> iivi-l. [To:- til' further disois&ioc ot 
this subject, see liED m;a, I'jissAaE or.] As- 
suming the psMaga of tha Red Sen to have 

been cffccfe^l at somf N. of O^-- ;h>w extrr-Tix 

end of the Gulf of Su»'x, tlif liiathte?' would nu»-ch 
(torn their point of landmg a little to the ¥.. of & 
Here thfv wpf m the wildeni- s> 8hur, and in jt 
" went tliree days nud found no water." The ni'il 
point mentioned i.s Jlarth. The 'Ain el-Havin 
has he*"!! thought by mo»t travellers since Rurvi- 
hardt's time to be Manih. On tlii* hist seriiiin cj' 
tlw'ii de!«rt-marcll, I>r. Mauley {S. nnd I'. 37 ) 
marks, "There can be no dispute .is to the p-oerai 
track of the I«nielites after the pn^-aip [of ti>e M 
Sea], If they were to enter the mountains at 
they roust continue in the route of all trareUrcs 
between the sea and the tahle-hund of the 711, tiQ 
tlit-y <'iitf>rtd flif low li.lls of '7 /dtlij Acrord- 
ing to the ricw taken of the scene of the 
Marah nay cither Iw at the ' spt inga of M 
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•W at HWtMm or nh'in'mM." He aiKIsin a note, 
Pr. GdiuI, however, was toiil ... of a spiing 
nmr Tih ei-Amdra, right (i* «* MUlfa) «f Haw&ra, 
wn bitter that neither men nor camels could dnnk 
of it. From hence the road goo* straight to Wadif 
OktrHndcl. Sret^en inclines to vievr favoorably 
the idcQtilicatioa of et-Amdra with Miinb. It 
seemi oertsin, howerrr, that Wadt/ GhBHhteM— 
wlictlicr it 1)0 Marah, as I.t^jiSiiis aii'i 'although 

doubtfully} Seetxen thought, or Elim as Niebahr, 
Btohinson, and KniM— ^i»t hare hin on the line of 
111 ueh, and almost equally o^itain that it furnished 
a caropiiig itatioo* The scenery in this r^ton be- 
I « ■uoceaeiop ef watereonne^ ; and the Wady 



Tatjihch, <-iin:i'H t»>il wifli Chun'md ! \tv I'^o:, is so 
uamed from the goodly water and vegetation which 
H eentaina. The«e three wadys encompoai co. three 
ai-if?! the Je^d HnnnnAm ; th»^ >f i, which it pieci- 
pitously orerhangN, im;; on tlie fourth. To judge 
trom the coiifignniti<ni as given in the maps, there 
M»pTns t5o reason wiiy all thico ^]ioiil,l not have 
combined to form klim, or at any rate, ns Dr. 
Stinley lugeeste, two of them. From Klim, the 
next stasTf bm«!ght the p«H)ple again to the wa. 
This fact, aud the enviable position in rosjiect of 
water supply, and consequent great fertility, en- 
inypd by 'I'ur on tlie coii^t, would make it seem 
juubftble that T&r was the locality intended ; but 
M it lies more than ?evciity milc«, in a 8tniit;ht 
line, from the nearest probably ai>«iguable s{iot foi 
Elim. Ruch a distence makes it a highly im|>robnbie 
si?.- for the ne\t encampment. The account in Kx. 
xx\, knows nothing of this encampment by the sea, 
hut bringi the host at once info ** tiie wilderneaa of 
f>in." The m«Klem nanv fir thi- i< ,-J-Ki':k 1m 
the wilderness ol'Sin occurred tlie firht murmuring 
for food, and the first fall of manna. [M aska.] 
i^upposinj now tiiat the nlluvi.il plain, when* it 
iirst begins to broaden tw a signifiuuit size, is " the 
wildeniess of. Sin," all further qnestiona, till we 
eome tcj Sinai, tttm on t!i.' «ittiation nf^-ir'V'l to 
liephidiro. If. as ^erns Ino^t likely, Rfpiiitlun be 
found at Feir&n [Rephidim]. it becomnt almost 
certain that thf tr u-k of the host liy t'l.- tv ;lh 
oi Srr' a iiu»i;uiitcent Jive-jicaked muui tain, which 
hoxw 1 ivi- thought to be Sinai, and which becomes 
first visible at the plain of Mnrkhnh. [Sinai.] 
Ftiran niunt have been pained by some road strik- 
ing otr from the sea-coast, like the WW', Mok<itt( f\ 
which i<t now the usual route from Cairo thither, 

Kihaps by iereial paraUel or converging lines. 
'. Stanley, who siic:;;»«sts the road by the S. of 
SeihUt through Wody JJebrdn ( Kobioeon, i. 95;, 
as also a pa«ibte route to Sinai {S. and P. 38, 4), 
and doifi' i''^ it **the fouthern '* one, omits to 



convent anH 'ts ^anions rlos? the view. The nwent 
of Jebel ilun i, which contains ** high valleys with 
abundant springy" la hy a long flight of rude stcpR 
winding through crags of granite.—The sojourn 
of the Israelites for a year in the neighbour* 
hood of Mount Sinai was an eventful one. The 
atatements of the Scriptuial narrative which relate 
to the receiving of the two TaWes, the Goldoi 
Calf, Mases* vision of God, and the visit of Jethro, 
are too well inown to need epccial mention hers. 
The lift incidtot mentioned be tore the wfld emw* of 
Sinai was quittt-d f<^r that of I'aian is the infernJei 
departuj-Q of Hobab the Kenite, which it seems he 
abandoned at Moaea* urgency. They now qnttltd 
the SIiKiiflc K'cii-n for that of I'ai-an. in which fhoy 
went three days without finding a pej'manent en- 
campment Ofttm. ;^ ix, 15-93» X. 13, 33, si. 35> 
xii. 16}. A glance at Kiepeit's. nr any m.ip show- 
ing the region in detail, will prove tliat here a 
choice of two mala rontee hegine, in order to croae 
the inttn'enin? "pnee between Sinai and Canaan, 
whiuii they cti tainiy appit><iche<i in the fin.t instance 
on the southei-n, and not on the eastern siJe. The 
rnads from Sinai, and those from Petra towards 
Gnza and Hebron, all convei-ge into one of two 
trunk-lines of route (Robinson, i. 157, 1.'>1,2, ii. 
18l>). Taberah and Kibroth-Hnttaavah, both senn 
to Ijelong to the same encampment where Israel 
abode for at least a month (xi. 20), being hnmes 
giren to it from the two events which happened 
there. These stations fieem from Niini. z. 1 1>13, 
to have lain in lli • wilderness of I'aran; but 
possibly the pueage x. U-13 should come after 
that 33-36, and the *• three days' journey " of Ter. 

V.f r-till in the wiltlei-ness of Sinai; and even 
Taberah and Uaxerotb, reaclied in at., xii., alao 
there. Hazeroth is oonpled with Diahnb, which 
last seem= nr "MitKfi-!lv tl't; Dahah mi (Ii>- hhore t>f 
the gulf ot .\kakih ^l>ut. i.). This mak<'s a sea- 
ward position likely for Hazeroth, which is prob- 
ably el-IIuUy 'i. Tn Hazeroth the people tnrriMi 
seven days, if not more (Num. ju. 35, xii.), duniig 
the exdosioin of Miriam from the enmp whiU 
leprous. Th" next permanent enrnn.jnn^^iit Iivi ught 
tlieni ii t.' the wilderness of Famn, ii:; I hi ;e the 
l^iTat' -t I tii. ulties begin. These dilfinilties resolve 
themselves into two main questions. l>id Isnel 
visit Kaiirt«h once, or twite? And where is it now 
to be looke<l tor? We lead in Num. x. 11, 12, 
tliat *' on the twentieth day ot thesmind month of 
the seconil year .... the children of Israel took 
their joumeys out of the wilderness of Sinai, and 
the chud r<$ted in the triidentess o/ Paraa," The 
latter statement & probably to be riewed ns made 
bv nntiHpntion ; ns we find that, after quittins 



Cropose any alternative station for Kephidim ; as 1 Kibroth-Uattaarah and Hazeroth, ** tlie {leople 
» also docs in the case of *« the northern" route ! pitched in the wilderness of ftian* (Ntrni. xii. 

being acopteil. Tli-' i lt iitifir-itinn of Sinni itsplfwill 
probably never be free from obscurity. For the 



grounds on wMeh a alight preponderance of praihah- 1 3), " from the wilderness of l^iran,*' searched the 



TT'^if' the grand pau>e was made while the 
".scut," it is again impiened upon us (xiit. 



iiity i.sis in favour of the Jcbcl Jfunt. s.'e Si NAT. 
I'he appr»»swh to Jebcl Musn from tiie V\'. i& only 
practicable on foot. It lies through Wndy Solum 

unrl tin- Sii.h lia-f'i, P.u-<-i of thi- Wii:>i," wliose 

*ta>r of rock leads to the »tcuiid or highei stage of 
the great nottntain-lnbyi inth. From the head of 
this pass the clifl-fi-ont of Pinai comes in sight 
tiirough a long continued plain between two pie- 
cipitous mountain-ranges of black and yellow 
prauite." This is the often-mentioned plain er- 
Jidfii d. i>eep gorges enter it ou t^h side, and the 



land f.r "forty days." nti ! returned "tO MoseS 
and to Aaron, and to all the congregation . . . unto 
tht uiUienuu Paran to Kadnk,** This is the 

f'l-^t m?"ition of Kodesh in the naimt'vi' rif the 
Wandei ing« (vers. 25, 26 ). From considcrationi .ad- 
duced under Kadesh, it senns that Kadesh probably 

mean^ fii stlv, n region of the df«v,-t ^jvoken of as 
having a fklation, sometimes wila tJio wilderness* of 
Paian, and Rometiines with that of Zin (comp. vers. 
21. 2f)"j ; and secondly, a distinct city within that 
desert limit. Now all the oonditious of tlie nana- 
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live of the (l(^partnre ami iTliirn of tli<' sjiies, an<l 
of th« cuii.>*.>qu«ut ilwpoudmicj, murmuiaig, and 
peMl 8«nteiK« of madoring, will be aatiified 
Bupposing th»t th« name "Kadesb," here menu 
the retjUm merely. It hiis beea proposed under 
Kapksii to reganl part of the 'Arcd>ah^ including 
■II the low groQOd ak the southern and «N>ti»> 
«wteni ertreinitf of the Dead Sea, u tlie wiHer> 
ne»s of Ziii. Then the broad lower noith-ea^t^rn 
plateau, indudtog both ite dopei as deraribcd 
■bove, will be defined as the Wru wiUarutm 
proper. If we x^sume the higher sujieriinpost><J 
plateau to bear tbe name of " Kadeah '* a> a deeert 
diatriet, and ita aoutb'iwerteni mountain wall to be 
" the mounf.iin of tbe Amrrirtr tfi -n the Paiun 
wilderness, so fkr as sjrDonyinuus witii kadealj, will 
mean moat naturally tbe region whvn that mountain- 
wiill fi om Jcb€l Ardif ni-Xdl:ah to Jchi l Muhhrak, 
and perhaps thence iiurtliwaiti aluiig the uther side 
ofthenni^ of the highest plateau, o\-er hangs the 
lower terrnce of the Ti i. The s|iies' retum to 
•*tJie wilderucss of i'aiuu to Kotiesi^" meaus to 
that pnrt of the lower plateau where it is adjacent 
to the higher, and pi I'li tLly the eastein .side of it. 
The e!ipre«ion "iVora Kudtoh-knuea cvin unto 
Gaxa," is decisive of an eastern site for the former 
(Josh. z. 41). Here, as is plain both from Num. 
xiv. 40-45 and from Deut. i. 41-44, followed the 
wayward attempt of the host to win their way, in 
apite of their sentenoe of prohibitioa. to the " hill " 
(Num. xiT. 4(M5, l>ent. f. 41-44) or ** moantaia* 
of tl>e Aiiialtkites iijhl Canaatiites, or .Amoritts, 
and their bumiliatiog defeat. H«n theu the penal 
porMen of th« wanderinf^ rommenoei, and the grant 
bulk of it. o'inprisiii.: a [»^ri(»<l of nearly thirty -eight 
jenrs, posses over between this defeat in Num. kir., 
and the neumptioo of local notiem in Kom. n, 
whf ve fiiTiin the namrs of "Zin" and " Kadesh " 
are tiie ii»t that meet us. We gather liom iteut. 



i. 46, that the greater }iart. petlwp»5 tlw? wf.fV, sf 
this peiiod of neailj tluity*eight yearm, i/ »o «« 
WKJ interpret the "manr d^Ri" tkere epoken cC 
was passea in Kadesh, — the rtgion^ that k, not the 
city. But Num. xz. 1 brings us to a new potct ot 
departure. The people hare grown old, or rmther 
•g»in fmne* in their wanderii^ Her^ then, «e 
M« «fc **tiwdeiertof Sn, in the fii«f month." with 

the " j>eojile abidiui; io Kwii-sh." By tnt- stH^iMl, 
" Miriam died thfrtt and was buried tktn^' a 
more preeiee definltieQ ef loonlity now stems 
tended; which is further cuurinneil bv th- s /"^sr- 
quent messace from the same place to tiw king gf 
Edeoi, *■ Behold, wn are in Kedeeh, a city m the 
uttermost of thy border" fv. 16 . This, then, 
must be supposed to coincide with tbe cscsai^ 
roeot, reoorded m ftMng pbee the wOdtmeie 
of Zin, wh.cli is Kadesh,' registered in the itinemr 
(izziii. 36). We see theu why, in that registei 
epecKio camping-«pots, there was no n««ewity fir 
any previous menticu of Kadesh l.H acse rh» 
eailier notice in the narrative, v^he.'« IhM, it^a* 
occurs, uitrodaocs it not as an individual eoonnp- 
ment, but only as a rep'on, w ithin which perpetoal 
changes of encampment went oa fur the great/T 
{tart of thirty-eight years. We also see tiMi tbrv 
came twice to Kadesh the region, if th<f rity Ksdi^k 
lay in it, and once to Kadeah the cUy ; but am 
only to Kadesh the region, if the dty iay withoct 
it. We an not told how the Jvaelilec aune im» 
pumtmioB of the dty Kadedi, nor wfio wete ito 
previous o©:ujKinfs. Tlie itinerai y ti»kes i;ere a - 
other stride from Kadesh to Mount lior. la 
Detttereoomf (z. 6, 7) we find a dwrt UaC of nama 

of Iwallt'es, on compk;iriii£; which with th^ itioer* 
ary, we get some due to the line of march (nm 
the region Kadeth to Etien>geber 
Tiieii- outer is, however, slightly chao|ped» 
in Uie two pasmges as t'oUowa;— 



(0) 'AiH Jlaa, N.W. In the 'Arabah. 

(1) ZiMtoM, month of the WadifJOit, 

near tbe foot of Monnt Bor* 

(2) 'AiH Okutiituttl. 

(3) Wiitlt/ tl-(i huil/iii(/idh. 

(4) Confluence of Wady ti-AdMeh with 



Ni'M. xxxlli. 30-35. 
{a) (HashmonahJ. 

(1) MOMNlh. 

(3) Bcne-Jaakaa. 

(3) Hor-bagtdgad. 

(4) Jothathah. 
(Ebronah). 
(filioiu-geber). 



Dot?. X. 6, J, 



(2) Mc 
(3 J Gadfrodah. 
C4J Jotbath. 



Kow- in Num. x\. 1\, K*. ??-20. the nan-ative I latter runs into the ',4r 7'>(-r^ on the west side. Jot- 



cotiducts in Horn Kadesh the c»/v, lenched in or 
■hoiiljr before " the fortieth fear," to Mount Hor, 

where Aaion died, a portion of icfn- h rout,' is ao 
coiilingly that given m Deut. x. 6, 7 ; wheivsis the 
}iai allel column from Num. ixxiii. 0vm substan- 
tially tfif Sf-rmi' mnte a^ jnirsuwl in the cnrly part 
of the peual waudej-iiig, vvlicii fuiiiliing tlte mn- 



bath, or Jotbatha, is deiiciibed as " a Lind of river* 
of waters " ( Deut. i. 7) ; aiid may »tan<l for icy 

ronfliu'iice of wadys in Miflirieut t<)r<f Ui j. 
that diameter. It should certainly Iv in t 
southern portion of tho *JruviA, or a i tti ' iu 
west of the same. The prirUiLiliti-r^ ot th-> wbok 
march from Simit, then, i>t«m to »taiui a.> soUovi: 



mand given in the region Kade.-th, "tinn you, pet they proceeded ti>warJs the N.E, to the 'Am e^ 



you into the wilderness by the way of the Ited Sea" 
(Num. xiv. '25 ; Deut, i. 40), which command we 
further leam from Deut. ii. 1 w:u! strictly actetl 
on, and which a march towards Ezlon geher would 
exactly flilfil. The moantatna on the wect of the 
'Arahali mu-t liave heeii al\vay> jx or in water, and 
form a drearr contrast to the rich springs of the 
eastern side m Mount Sdr. From the diif fitmt 
of this hi>t. Mount Hor stands out ptoniiueufly. 
it has been su^^ted fliOR UaoidgadJ that the 
name Ha-gidgM, or Gudgodah, may po»sibly be 
retraeed in tlie Wady cl-nh'idhitjhidh, vih\<ii has 
a confluence with the HW^ ti-Jtra^eh, This 



Hader&h (Uazeroth), and thence quitted the mari- 
time region, striking directly nortiiwards io ei-'Ai»i 
and thence by a route wholly unknown, perhsfsa 
little to the £. of N. acvoas the lower eastern ipm» 
of the «l>71l range, deeegnding th« upper coune ef 
tlie W'iciy cl-Jerafeh, until the so«th->ri-!orn an^e 
of the higher plateau oonfiraiited them at the 
e^lftfMraA. Hnoe, after deapatehfng the tfm^ 

they moveil perhaps into the 'Araft^iA, or alofij^ ilS 
western overhanging hills, to meet their letonk 
Tbm followed the AHStraos attempt at or mm 

es-Saf't (Zejilialh I, and the jfiial vrander ng in tbe 
wilderness of Kadesh, with a tiack whoUj uadctcrm- 
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imit nre in t)ie last hnlfVlozen i^tioc^ to Eziou- 
gcbcr inclusivt'iv, as sluiwii just alK.vc Tlioy tlu'ii 
maix-hed on Iviidtsh the aly, juobaUy up the 
'Arabah hy these same stations, took it, and sent 
from there the Tiii-^Nige to Fedora. The lefusal with 
which it was nu-t i'oixvd them to i^etrace the 'Araba/i 
once moi-e, and meanwhile Aaron died. Thus the 
same stations (L>eut. x. G, 7) were passed again, 
with the slight variation just noticed, probably 
caused tj the commMid to resort to Mount Hor 
which tljat death occasioned. Thence, afkcr reaching 
*AAtAah, and turning north-east wani, they passed 
hy a nearly straight line towaitis the ea>tcrn border 
of Moab. Of the ktattooi in the list fmm Uithmnh 
to Mithcah, b<jth indusre, nothing is known. The 
latter, with the few piTceding it, probably belong 
to the wilderness of Kadcsh. There is nesir Onth 
a promontory known as the lids Um Hayc, «' the 
mother of serpents," which seem to nbound in the 
i«gioD a^jMent; and, if we may suppose this 
the soeoe of that judgment, the event would be 
thus connected with the line of march, rounding 
the southern border of Mount iSeir, whence *Hum* 
ing northward,** having " compassed that mountain 
(Mount Seir) long enough," thoy «' passed by the 
way of the wilderneM of Bloab " (v. 3, 8). ibme 
peimonent cnenmpinent, perhaps ri'pi^sentM bjrSU* 
monah in Num. xxxiii. 41, 42, wf-ms liere to have 
taken place, to judge from the niveat ezpreadon of 
MosM to the people in Dent. If. 13: ** Now riie iifs 

luniil I, and c»'t you ovor tli'- hiook Zcrnl," which 
luj further >i . a little being pix>b:ibly the Wady 
et'Ahsy. [Zered.] The delay ennsed by the plague 
of ser]<nts may be the probahlL- aiciuint of this 
apptu'ent urgcncj, which would on this view have 
taken plnoe at Zidmonah ; and as we have oonnecterl 
the soeiie of that plague with tho n*.i^:hl)ourliooil 
of Elath, so, if we «up|io«e Zalmooah to have lain 
hi the Wa^ Ithm, which has its junetioo with the 
*AraMi H>>se to 'AiWxih, the moh-iu site of Klath, 
thu will hanuooije 'the various indications, and 
finiD « ndtahie point of de'partarB for the hut stage 
of the wandering, which einls at the ln ook 'A>-v>-A 
{r, 14). Three stations^ Punon, Oboth, and Ije- 
Aharim, were paaMd between thU leoality and the 
brook or valley of Zered f Num. xvi. 1 -! _\ (onip. 
xxxiii. 43, 44)} but the interval b«twt«n Ije- 
Abarin ami Nebo, which iMt coneaponda probaUy 
(sec IVut. xxxiv. 1 with "the Pispih of xxi. 20, is 
filled by two stations merely, named Dibon-gad and 
Almoo-diUBthaim, fhm wheooe we may hifer that 
in these two only were permanent halts made. One 
paKuge remains in which sereivl naooes of pbces 
jret occur whh^ are jdeotied with aome hereto oon- 
sidcrtHl. The px«sn;;o in question is Deut. i. 1, 
where Mos«^ n Miid to have spoken ** on this side 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain over against 
the Pitfi Sf.'i, lx;twceii Paran and Topht-l, aii l Ijtbnn 
and Hazeiuth atid Dizahab." Paran heie is perhaps 
the Rl Pai'an to which Chedorlaomer came in Gen. 
xiv. 6, and probobly To|Ael h the wdl-knowii 
TufiUh to the N.N.K, of Petra; and similaily the 
lied Sea, over against " which it ia apoken < f is 
lying, is defined by Diz;ihab on its cna<!t. and Haze- 
roth near the some. The intioJuction of " Labaii " 

Lh loss rlpsir. 

Willows 'Mfh. \v (ihiin), undoubtedly the cor- 
i^ect jTCiiiienug of the above Hebrew term, as is 
proved by the old Tfiaioos and the kindred Arabic 
gharcA. Willows are roention(^i in Lev. xxiii. 40 ; 
Job xl. 22 } la. iUt. 4 j P*. cuxvU. 2. With respect 

Oov. D. Bb 
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to the tree upon which the captive Ismelltes hung 
their harps, tlici-e can be no doubt thnt the weeping 
willow (Salix Ba'jyloixka , is intended. This tree 
grows abundantly on the Imnks of tlie EuphnUes, io 

other ])nr(s iir.\sia as in PaU-^tiue. Spmigel scem> 
tu je-strict the (hub to the .b'j/u; Baby!onica; but 
there ran scinely be a doubt that tlie term is 
generii', and includes other sp»vie> of the larp' family 
of Salkes, which is probaldy well represented in 
Palestine and the Bible lands, such aa the Salix 
alba, S. timinatis (osier\ S. Aoji/ptiacn, wliich 
latter plant Spi-engel idtntilies with the sipdf, 
which word is probably the aamc as the Tuapf^ 
tsaphaJi of Hiekiel (zrii. 6), a aanft in Arabic for 
" a willow." 

Willowa, the Brook of the. A wady men- ' 

tionetl by Isaiah (xv. 7) in hU dirge ov*»r M»>ab. 
His language implies that it was one of the ixtuiid- 
aries of the KMuitiy — probably, aa Gei^nius ob> 
serves, the southern one. It is posaibly identical 
with a wady mentioned by Amos (vi. 14) as the 
then recognised southern limit of iht noilhem 
kingdom. Thia latter app«in! in the A. V., as " the 
river of the wilderness. Widely as they differ in 
the A. v., the names are all but identical in the 
original, the only dilTerenoe being that it ta plural 
fn Wah and singular in Amoa. In the latter tt ia 
In-Ar^hnh, the sime lutme which is elsewhere almoet 
exclusively used for the Vall^ of the Jordan, tho 
Qk6r of modem Anibe. If the two are iT^rni^od 

as iilt-ntii^il, and the latter as the ao iinifi? tinm of 
the name, then it is probable that the Wndy d-Msy 
ia intended. Shontd, however, the Nt^ud Ao- 
Aritliin Vie renuen-il " the Willow-tom-nt " — which 
has the soppoil of Gesenius and Puscy, then it is 
worthy of remark that the name WtKly S'lfs'if, 
" Willow Wa<ly," is still attJicheil to a part ot the 
main branch of the ravine which descends from 
Kerak to the north end of the peniwok of the Dead 
Sea. Kither of thes<.- jm^it:, would igre* with the 
requirements of either uusaee. 

WIDf. rSee Hem. j IhAer a system 'of don 
iuhei itan<'e ij5<c that itf the Jews, the scope for 
bequc:it iu respect of land was limited by the right 
of redemption and general re^try in Um Jubilee 
yenr. But the law ilo<>s not forbid bequests by 
will of such limited interest in land as was ooo- 
sistcnt with those right*. The case of honsea hi 
walle-l to\vn< was different, an^ there can no 
doubt that they must, in lact, have frequently been 
bequeathed by wlH (Ur. mr. 90). Two instanoe* 
are recorde.l in the 0. T. under the I-aw, of testa- 
mentary disposition, (1) effected in the case of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xtrii. 23), (3) recommended hi 
the case of Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 1 ; Is. xxxviii, 1>. 

Wimpla. An old English word for liood or 
veil, representing the Hebrew m^pachath in Is. iii. 
22. The same Hehrr-w wonl is tnuislated " veil" 
iu Kutli iii. 15, but it signities latiiera kind <ti' shawl 
or mantle. 

Window. The window of an Oriental house 
consists genemlly of an ajicrture closed in with 
lattice-work (Eocl. xil. 3, .\. V. "window;" Hoe. 
xiii. 3, A, V. " chimney Cant. ii. 9; Jud<;. v. 
28; Prov. vii. 6, A. V. " casement"). Glass has 
been itttrodoced- into Kgypt in modern times as a 
protection against the (old of wint<"r, hut latticp- 
work is stdl the usual, axul with the j>nor thi* only, 
contiixunce for closing the window. The windows 
P'norallv lock into the inner coui-t of the house, 
but in eveiT house one or more look into the sti^. 

3 T . 
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In EiTpt thcM outer windows generally project 

Winds. That tW Hebrews recognised the ex- 
istence of fonr pivrailing winds M iwiing, braully 

speaking, from the four carJitial points, north, 
south, east, and west, maj be inii>rred i'tum tlieir 
cuatom of using the ezpreisioa **foar winds" as 
equivalent to the " four quarters " of the hemi- 
sphere (Kz. xxxvii. 9 ; l>.n\. viii. 8; Zech. ii. t3 ; 
Mfttt. xxiv. .31). The Noith wind, or, as it was 
us i.illy ralk^i " thp north," w^as naturally the 
culUi.'>l of the four n'^cclus. xliii. 20), and its pre- 
sence is hence inroked as faroarable to vegetation 
in Cjuit. iv. 1''. It is <h-Ncril>oi1 in Prov. xxv. '2'A, 
iis bringing mio ; in this ca!»e we must understand 
the noiih-erest wind. TIm north*west wind pre- 
vail-; tVom {])<• autumnal ^qnin^x to tho lo'jrinnln,' 
of Novcnii«'r, and llio north wiini irom June to the 
eipiinox. Tlie liast wind cro.xst-s the sandy wastes 
ot Arabia Deserta iM-foie reaching P.dotinc, and was 
hence termed *' the wind of the wiidemcAS " (Job 
i. 19; Jcr. ziii. 24). It blows with violence, and 
is hence supposed to be use<l 'generally for any vio- 
lent wind^Job xxvii. 21. xxxviii. 24; Vs. \lviii. 7; 
Is. xzvii. 8 ; Ex. xxvii. 26). It is pi I iy in this 
sense that it is used in Ex. xiv. 21. l iie Creek 
trau5Litors appear to liave felt the difhculty of i en- 
dering hudim in Gen. xli. <J, 23, 27, because the 
parching etfecta of the east wind, with which the 
inhabitants of Palestine are familiar, are not attri- 
butable to that wind in Kcypt. In Palestine the 
east wind prevails from Kebruaiy to June. The 
South wind, which traverses the Arabian peninsula 
befoie reaching Palestine, must necessarily be ex- 
tremelj hot (Job xxxvii. 17 ; Luke xii. 55). In 
I^gypfc the south wind {hhamaseoi) prevails in the 
spring, a portion of which in the months of April 
sind luj is termed el4Uuxnm«€n from that circum> 
stanee. The Weak and aonth-west winds reach Pales- 
tine loaded with moisture gathered from the Medi- 
teminean, and are henee czpreasiTely termed by the 
Arabs •« the fathers of the rain." Westertf winds 
prevail in i'alestine fixjm Nov( in1>er to Kehruary. In 
addition to the four regular winds, we have notice 
in the Bible of the loral squalU ( Mark fr. 37 ; toke 
viii. 'l.i), to which the Sea of fSennesareth was 
liable. In tlie narrative of St. Paul's voyage we 
meet with th(» Greek tenn lip9 (Xf^) to deeeribe 
the south-we>t wind; the Latiu Cams or C-vinis 
(xwpos), the nortli-west wind (Acts xxvii. 12); 
and euroetydont a wind of a very violent dianicter 
cr-i in:: from H.N'.E. (Acts xxvii. 14), 

Wina. The manufacture of wine is carried Kick 
fai the Bible to the age of Noah (Gen. ix. 20, 21). 
to whom the dis<X)vory of the jiro< ps.s is npi>arpntly, 
though not explicitly, attributed. The natural his- 
tory and coltnre or the vine is described under a 

sepanite hiail. Tlio o:ily other plant vvhoM- fruit 
is noticed as having been converted into wine was 
the pomegranate (Cant. viii. 2). In IHdesthie the 
vi:itai;t.' takis place iu September, and is celebrated 
witii great it!juicings. The ripe fruit was gathered 
in badcets (Jer. vi. 9), as repre se nted hi Egyptian 
paintint^s, aird was carried to the wine-press. It 
was then placed iu the upper one of the two vats 
or receptacles of which the wine-presa was fbrroed, 
and was suhj''cfe<! to the process of *' treading," 
which has prevailed in all ages in Orieutoi and 
South-European oonntriea (Ndi. 15; Job xxiv. 
11 ; ivi. 10; .Icr, xxv. .10, xlviii. ; Am. ix. 
1 J ; Kev. xix. 15). A cettain amount of juice ex- I 



uded from the ripe fruit froa its own p ii a s n 

b"fore t!ie treadinij crimnK-neod. Thi* .^J>peBn tO- 
have been kept sejxamt'? fiom the rest of tiie juioe, 
and to have foimed the g!e»MS or "sweet w;r«** 
noticed in Acts ii. l:'>. The "tre-iding" xns 
etiected by one or more men acconilng to the sizit of 
the vat. They encouraged one another by .vhoat* 
and cries (la. xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xxv. xlviii. ?- \ . 
Their legs and garments were dyed red witli ta» 
juice (Ctn. xlix. 11; Is. Ixiii. 2, 3). The «• 
pre.-voed juitw e-c.'.jKtl hy an nywrture into the law?r 
vat, or was at oiiee collected in vesst-ls. A hiii'i- 
press was occisionally used in Egypt, but we have 
no notice of sudi an in.stntment i:i the Bible. As 
to the subsequent treatn>ent of the wioe, we have 
hut little inforntation. Sometimes it was prewved 
in its unfeniiente<l state, and linink .^s mti-«t, bat 
more generally it wii^ bottle^i olf atier termcntatioe, 
and, if it were designed to be kept for some tmie. 
a certain amount ot Ices was added to give it bftly 
(Ls. xxv. ii), Tiie wine coascqueutly i^euuired to be 
*' reKned " or stmned previously to being hnn^ 
to taBIe (Is. xxv. C). Tiie produce of the wine- 
press w.as dcscu 1ml in tlie Hebrew language by * 




variety of term.H, indicative eith-^r of the qi:.»liir • r 
of the use of the liquid. The most general trm 
fhr wine is ^<iym. whi<£ u undoobtedly oooaeded 
with the GitN k oJvas, the Latin tinrun, and our 
" wine." It has hitherto been the current OTHaien 
that the Iiido«European hmgunges b e n wre d the 
term from the Ilebi-ews. The reverse, howevrr, 
appcen to be the cate: the word bekogs to the 
Indo-Earopean hu^m^es. lirM la nAned l» 
the root i/t'tmsfi, " to get possession of," hut its 
etyn>ological meaning is not certain. 'Am fCaat. 
viii. 2; Is. xliz. 26; Joel i. 5, iii. 18; Am.ix. IS) 
i^di'rivi-d from a wor ! s'LXtiifyiir^ *' lb trea.1." .m-I 
tberefoi-e refei's to the method by which the juice 
was expreised fimn the fruit. It would very pro- 
perly leier to ne<r \viiii> as. lioing i-ecent!y troddea 
out, but not necessarily to unfenneuted wine. SoU 
is derived from a root signifying to ''soak** er 
"drink to excess" (Is. i. 22 ; Hos. iv. 18; N.ah. i. 
10). Cftetner (Deut. xxni. 14), in the Cbaliie* 
cfiamar (Esr. vi. 9» vil. 92) and oAomrl ( DUa. v. 
1 f!'. "), conveys the notion of foTmri.} op H»w//i?iw, 
and may tniually well apply to the process of fifr- 
moktation or to the frothing of Bqaid fmhly pomvd 
out, in which latter ca<e it nu^ht be usetl of .in uc- 
fermentcd liquid. Ilesec i^i's. Ixxr. 8), tuecej 
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(Cant. vii. 2), and mimtdc (Prov. xxiii. 30 ; h, Ixr. 
1 1 ), imply « mixtort of wine with HmM other sub* 

St. nil We may further notice 8h4cdi\ a goneric 
term applied to all fsnneiitod liquors except wine ; 
cMoMtr, a wtak soar wines, OfdiMifly termed ^ne- 

gai"; as/iis/idh, reudei'ed "ll.iw.n (ifwiiio" in the 
A. V. (2 dam. zvi. 1 ; 1 Chi-, xvi. 3 ; CanU it. 5 ; 
Has. iii. 1), hut jmUf mtODini; a cake of pressed 

lai-ins; .tiuI :ili}maritn, profwrly inpanirjk; tiic 
" lees " or dregs of wine, but in Is. xxr. d trans- 
ferred to wiM that had been kept oo the lets for 
the purjHi-o of iiu-reasiii!; its hody. In the NVw 
Testament we meet with the following terms: oitM, 
niwwing to yai/in as the general deaif^tion of 
wiue; fjUuluis, }>r<>fK'rIy S'rccl wiuo ,'Act.s ii. 13); 
tikerUf a Greased fonn of the Hebrew sAixdr ; nnd 
exast vinegar. Ifnm the terms thensdm we pass 
on to nn Pxnmin.ition of such ja^s-iccs rts ■^•rm t<> 
elucidate their meaning. Both yayin and tiras/t are 
oeeasfonaUjr oonneeted with exptesslons that would 
npj'Iy properly to a fruit. It sIkh;!,! uhhOi vi-s!, 
however, that in most, if not oil, the pa^&iges wher« 
these and similar eiprewiens oocnr, there is some- 
thincT to <lpnote that the fi uit is i ("3:m-ded not simply 
as fruit, but as the row material out of which wine 
is manafiKdired. Th« questioB whether either of 
the above tprms! onlinruily siLritifii-<l :i soli^I sub- 
stance, would be at once settled by n relerence to 
the manner in whidi they were oonstimed. With 
ri*ir^rd to ifdtfin we are not aware of ti sintrlo pa^^saqe 
which couple it witii tlie act of catinj. In the 
only posmi^ where the act of oonsomine iir6sli alone 
is tifitice i f Is. Ixii. S. 0). the verb is shtkthah, which 
conat.intjy indicates the net of drinking. There 
•1^ nomnrer, peesages which seem to imply tlie 
actual maiinfncture of tirosh by the samp prcwss 
by which wine was onlinarily made (Mic. vi. 15; 
Txov. iii. Ill ; .Io{l ii. 24). I^istly, we have inti- 
mations of the clii-ct j)roiliirp<l \>v an excessive iiso 
of yayin and iij vs.'i. 'L'o the former are attiibut^xi 
the "darkly fljuhing eye" (Geo. ills. 12; A. V. 
**ml"), the unhriJk'ti tonpie (Pro**, .xx. 1 ; Is. 
xxvtii. 7), liit excitement of tiie spij-it (Prov. xxxi. 
G; Is. V. 11 ; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the cnehaioed 
afl«tions of its votai i -s 'Uos. jr. 1 !\ thn pp: vertp<l 
judgment i, i'rov. sjii. 5 ; 1.^ ixviii. 7 ), lh« iudeceiiL 
exposure (Hab. ii. 15, 16), and the sickness result- 
inc from th.' /.^ if {chemah, A. V. "bottl..>s") of 
wine (ilos. vii. o). The nUu»iou» to live effects 
of tirdsh are confined to a single jtassa^e, but this 
a most decisive one, vir., Hos. iv. 11, " Whomlom 
and wine nnd m-w wine \^iu'mh) iuke awiiy 

fho heart," where ttrSsh ri]>jHnir8 as the climax of 
engrossinj? infliicni is, in immediate conin xion witli 
yayin. Tlie impr. ssion produced on \\\k mind by a 
general review ot the above notices is, that both 
yayin and iirosh l\\ their (iitinnry and jwpular 
nccept.itiou referred to fernit-ulttl, iutoxicnUng wine. 
The notices of fermentation ai-e not very decisive. 
A certiun amount of ffim*^iif.«liv>n is impli«*d in tlie 
distension of the lentlicr bottica whaa new wine w^i^ 
placed in them, and which was liable to hunt old 
bottles. It is vprv HkHy thnt npw wine was pre- 
served in the slate of must by placing it in jar» oi 
bottles, and then baryins: it in the earth. But we 
should be inclined to understand the passages above 
quoted ns referring to wine drawn otF bef <rc the 
fermentation wai complete, either for immediate 
\ise, or for the purpose of forming it into sweet 
wine after tlie manner described by the Geoponic 
writcn. The temiuiiiiig terms crII lor hat few re- 
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marks. There can be no question that OM means 
wine, and In this case it is ofaeervablo that it forms 

p;iit of a Divine promise (Joel >ii, 18; Am. i.x. 13) 
vei7 mudi as tindsA oocun elsewbere, though other 
notices imply that it was the o ccas ia a of excess (Is. 

xlix. 2u ; .loi'I i. .')"). We think tlic pissj^es quoted 
favour tlie idea of strength rather than sweetiMaw 
being the characteristic of «d6e. The term occurs 
ill llos. ir, lij, in tin.- sense of .i tlfl.a uli. The 
mingling implied in the tem mcsek may liave beea 
designed eitiier to facKOse, or to diminish the 
stn-ti'jth of the win<> .arcr.r.lini; :is >pioes or water 
formed the iogredieot that was added. The- notices 
chietly fiiToor the former view; for mingled liquor 
was pri{>nreil for high festivals (I'l'-v. ix, 'J, 5), 
and ooxuiious of excess (Pror. xxiii. 30 j Is. v. 22). 
At the same time strength was not the sole object 
sou.,'!it : tiie wine " min^lisl with myrrh " given to 
Jesus, was designed to deaden pain (Mark xv. 23), 
and the spiced pomegranate wine prepsired by the 
bride (Cant. viii. i in.iy well li.ivc Ucii of a mild 
character. In tlic >'ew Testament the diameter of 
the •< sweet wine,'* noticed in Acts ii. 13, caDs for 
some liftK' leniiirl;. It coul.i not bo ntfwwinein 
the pit>{>er sense of the tei-m, inasmuch as about 
eight mrathe most have ctapsed between the Tintag^ 
aii'I til.? fe.i't of iVntoC' St. The explanations of 
the ancient lexicographers rather leiui us to infer 
that (ts loseioas qnalitieswere due, not to its bebg 
nvccritly made, but to it«: being produetxl fiom the 
very purest juice of the grape. There can be little 
donbt that ue wines of Palestine raried in qtiality, 
ainl wire named nfter thf locnlities in wliich they 
were made. The only winei ol' wiiich we have 
sped^ notice, belmigeil to 8yria: these were tlie 
wine of Ilelbon 'V.i. xxvii. 18), and the wine of 
Lebanon, famed for its aroma (Hos. xir. 7;. With 
regard to the uses of wine in private lift there is 
littif to remark. It was produced on occa!ti«ms of 
ordinary hospitality (Oen. xiv. 18), nnd at festivals, 
such as marriages (John ii. 3). The monuments 
uf nnfifnt Ktrypt furnish nKiunlar.t (•vidt iufj that 
the people of that country, l>yth male mnl temiile, 
indulged liberally in the u&e of wine. Under the 
Mosaic law wire furmt^l t!H> u-iuil di ink-oiTt-ring 
that accompanini tlif daily sacrifice {^.\. xxix. 40), 
the present.'! I ion of the first-fruit* (Lev. x.\iii. l.{), 
and other otierlngs (Num. xv. Ti;. Titlu' wns to 
be paid of wine as of other products, i he prsot 
was also to receive first-fruitS of wine, as of other 
articles (Dent, xviii. 4; coinp. Ex. xxii. 29). The 
use of wine at the paschal fwist was not enjoined 
by the Law ; but had become an cstablishe I c.l^tonl, 
at all events in tln' pi'st-l'abylonian ]«riod. The 
wnio was inixiHl witii warm water uu theie occa- 
sions, as implinl in the notice of the warming kettlo. 
Henre in the early Christi.in riinrch it was USOal 
to mix tlie sacramental wine with water. 

Wine-presi. From the scanty notioesoontained 
in the Bible we pitli- r tliat the wine-pres^ of the 
Jews consist^ of two receptacles or rats placeii at 
diflcMOt de\'ntions, in the upper one of which the 
^i-npes were trodden, while the lower one received 
the expressed juice. The two vats are mentioned 
together only in Joel iii. 13 :— *' The pifss (#/aM; is 
full: tile fit'> (uckdhiin) overflow" — the upper vat 
being fall of fruit, the lower one oveiHowing with 
the must. Oath is also strictly applieil to the 
upper vat in Neh. xiii. 1.'), Lam. i. I5,an<i Is. Ixiij. 
2, with pirdA iu a parallel sense in the following 
verse^ The tcm p6r4ht a» nied in Hagg. ij. 16, 
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]>robnbly i-efejs to the coiitwits of a wine-vnt, rather ' 
thwa to the press or rat Hsdf. The two rats were 
usually diijj or hewn out ot'thc Milid rock (Is. v. 2, 
maiTjiu; Matt. xxi. 33). Ancient wine-presM», »o 
(onsti iu*t«(l. Rre still to be cwd in FitotiM. 

Winaowing. [A* :T-"r!,TT-nT:.] 

Wudom of Jesas, son of Sinoh. [Ecclksi- 

ASl l-'i g,] 

Wisdom, the, of Solomon. 1. Text. —The 
Book ul' Wisdom is pi-««?ivai hi (Jre*k .ind Latin 
text*, and in suhiidiary tmnslations into Syiiiir, 
Arabic, and Aimniinn. Of these latter, the .\r- 
menian is s;iid to be the most im{iortant. The Gi-eck 
teit, \vhi> h is undovbledly the oripnnli offein no 
remarkable feat ures. Tho chief Guvk MS"^. in 
whicli the book k containcti ai"? the Cvdex Siiuiilicm 
(M), iho Cijd. Ale nnul mux f A), the Corf. r<j/i- 
C'ln'M (B), an ! th.? Cud. Ephraemi rc$cr. (C). 
The eutue t^-xL i*. pi^^served in the three former ; 
in the latter, only considerable fragments: viii. 5- 
xi. 10; xiv. 19-Xvi]. IS; xviii. 24-\ix. 22. 
tier used four Ijitia MSS. of the liigher ckus tor 
his editioD.— 2. Contents. — The book has been 
▼iriously divided ; but it seems to fall most 
naturally into two great divisions: (1) i.-ix. ; (2) 
X.-xi\. The first contains tlie doctrine of Wisdom 
in its moral and intellectual aspects; the soiwul, 
the doctrine of Wisdom as shown in liistoi y. K.och 
of these pnrts is again capable of subdivision. The 
whole aif ument may he pi^esented in a tabular 
form in the following bhape: — I, Ch. i.-ix. The 
doctrine of Witdom in its fpin'tml, intcUectnal, 
and morai a^cts. (a), i.-v. Wisdom the giver 
•f happinen and immorUUity: The conditions of 
wisdom (i. Ml )— Uprightness of thought (1-5)— 
Uprightness of word (6-11).— The origin of death 
(1. 12-H. 24): Sin (in fact) by man's free will (i. 
12-16) — The reasoning of the sensualist (ii. 1-20) 
— Sin (in source) by the enry of the devil (21-24). 
—The godly and wicked In life (as mortal), (iii. 1- 
iv.): In chi^tls* mviits (iii. I-IO) — In the results of 
life (iii. U-iv. 6)— lo length of life (7-20).— The 
godly and wfdted after death (v.) : The judgment of 
coii'ii ifiu-o n-l4'i — Tlie judijirnMit of God — Oh the 
godly (15-16)— Oa the wicked (17-23),— f/B). vi.- 
bt. Wbdmn the guide of Nft :-^isdom the guide 
of princes vi. 1-21) — The resjwnsibilitv of powpr 
(1-1 1)— Wisdom soon found (12-16>— Wiwlom the 
source of true iovereignty ( 17-21).— The character 
and realm of wisiloni ; Open to all 'vi. 22-vii. 7) — 
Pervading all creation (vii. S-viii. 1) — Swajing all 
life (Till. 2-17)— Wisdom the gift of God (rlif. 17- 
ix.): Prayer for wisdom (iv.V— II. Ch. x.-xii. 
Tlte doctrine of Wisdom in it* historical aspects ;— 
(s). Wisdom a power to save and disstise : Wisdom 
seen in the guidance of GikI's j>eoj.le from Adam to 
Hoses (x.-si. 4). — Wisdom seen iu the punishment 
flf Ood'eeoMBia (il. 5-xif.): The l^gyptians (xi. 5- 
lil. 1) — The Canaonites (xii. 2-18)— The lesson of 
HMreyaod judgment (ld-27).->(/3). The growth 
ef idobtry the opposite to wisdom t The worship of 
nature (xiit. 1-9, — The worship of images (xiii. 10- 
Jtir. 13)— The wondiip of deified men (xiv. 14-21) 
—The momt effinis of idolatry fxir. SMI).— r^). 
He contrast between true worshippers and i ldatei-s 
(xr.-xix.): The general contrast (xr. 1-17)— The 
sfiecial ootttiast at the Endos: The action of 
U>a»ts (x7. 18-xvi. 13\— Th^ n tiouof the forces of 
nature— water, lire (xvi. 14-29) — ^Tbc symbolic 
darkiMM fxvii.-iriif. 4)— The actleiief dcnth (xviii. 
^25)— The powcn of utiut diaiifid ia their 
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working to save and destroy (xix. 1-21) — Cn?>- 
clusion (xiz. 21).— 3. Onity and drf«9rtry.— Tb« 
i>ook foiTn?: a complete and hnrmnninn* win It P. r. 
the distinct ti'eatment of Liie i»ubjett» ih'^.r. t j n lv 
and historically, in two port^i, has given .-^-^^^ioo 
from time to time for maintaining tiiat it is th« 
work of two or moif authors. C. F. Htmbigaut 
supposed that the liivt nine chapters were r!-, ■ work 
of }K)lomon, and that the tran.-lator of tJi. H- l rt-w 
original (probably) added the latter ciuipte: s. h^cir- 
hom fixeid the end of the original book at ch. li. I. 
Nachlii.'^il imagineil that he could trace in tiie hoii 
the recoi\is of (so to speak) an antiphonic " I'raise 
of Wisdom," deUrered in three sittiags of the sacred 
sichools hr two companies of dwtors. Bretochnader 
following out the simpler Jiypothesis, found three 
different writings in the book, of which ht attri- 
huU^l the tii-t r nrt (i. 1-vi. S) to a Palestiniaa 
Jew of the tuin; i .Ant;<)chiju» Kpiph., the stwuid 
fvi. 9-x.) to a {•hilu'ioj.hic Alexandrine Jew of the 
time of our Lord, and the third (xii.-iix-j lo s 
contemporary, but uneducated Jew, wi>o wrote 
under the i ti H n eiK e of the ludteflt national prej id .ctai. 
The eleventh cltapter was, as he supposed, added by 
the compiler who brought the thiiee chief parti 
together. Bertholdt fell back upon a moditicatasa 
of the earliest division. He included chap, i.-xii 
in the original book, which he regarded as e&<«otiaUy 
philosophical, while the later O'itition (xiii.-xix.) it, 
in his judgment, pi^omin.mtly theological. Samtf 
however, admitting the unity of the book, hsw 
questioned its integrity. Eichhom im^iD«^ that 
it was left impeifect by its author; Umtia^ 
apparently, that it was mutilated by some arad- 
ent of time ; and others have been tbund, in Lzter 
times, to support each opinion. The kloa that tke 
book has been interpolated by a Christtam hand is 
as little worthy of consideration as the idea tlut it 
is incom{det«.— 4. Stifk andjj a ngnagtn — ^The liter- 
ary character of die hoelc is most rtnastahle aad 
interesting. In the i iehness nod freedom of iu to- 
cabttlary it most dosdy resembles the fourth Bssfc 
of Maec a bees, hot it is snpcnor to that line dedisa< 
atioii, Vxith in {>ower and vaiiety of illcii.'n. No 
existing work represeots perhaps more compklclf 
the style of oomposition which woold be piod o esi 

bv till" .sophistic schools of ihetoric. It f..l!.i'A- to 

a necessary cooseqneoce that the effect of ditlezest 
parte of the book is Teiy nneqad. The Ibrid 

redundancy atui restlesa straiiiins; alter effect, whJth 
may be not unsuited to ririd inteUectoal pictom, 
is wholly alien from tbephilQsophieeenteinpUtiaa 
of history. The magnificent de^i iption ot Wis-';.:^! 
(vii. 22'Viii. 1) must n%ak among the noUett 
passages of human eloquenoe* and it wwiM be 
perhaps inijwssible to jxiint out any piixe cf^-^'jal 
length in the remains of classical antiquity mon 
pregnant with noble (thought, or more rich ia 
expi'essive phitkseiiloijy. Tlie langunce of the OM 
Latin translattou is also itself full ot interest. It 
presents, in great prolbaion, the dwraderislk p» 
vir;cialisms which elsewhei-e imik the t^irHifSt 
AtricaQ version of the i^criptures.— >5. Oripnd 
Lanffuag*.~~Thn characteristies of the hngiisj^ 
which have been just noti ~^, :ir.-> - i markcil thi* ; ■ 
doubt could ever bare be«» raised as to the onci- 
ndity of the Grsdc teit, If it hid not been thst As 
b<vjk was once tiTipposed to bt^ the work of Solonioo. 
Yet as it must be obvious, even on a superfidal ex- 
amination, that the style and hi^^o^ of the book 
show coBclttsiveiy that it oonld not beoi tbe 
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work of SokmoD, so it appears with equal cer- 
taintr that ffa« frNdem «f the Greek diction wa» 

chffk.'<! l>v no .\)am.iie tc\t. But whilo llie original 
lauj^tiagc oi tJie book maj be regnnled an certainly 
determined hj intereal evklcoee, grcal doobt banp 
over the dat*? and pl.ico of its eoniposition. — fi. 
fhctrinal duumto'. — The theologioii teaching o»" 
the book offa-s, in OMny nspecti, the nearest ap- 
proach to thi- lari^iaj;e and doctrines of (Jmik 
philosophy which is found in any Jewisih writing 
op to the time «f Philo. Tliere is much ia Uie 
views which it gives of the world, of man, atxl 
of the Divine Nature, which springs rather fi-om 
the eomhination or conflict of Hebrew and Greek 
thought than from the irxlopendcnt develn])m<?rit of 
Hebrew thought alon^. Tbiw, in spenkiug oi the 
nlmighty power of God, the writer dencribes Him 
ns li;ivin'4 <Teati>d i\\c uiiiver'se out of matter with- 
out fonn," adoptiiii: Uie very phnw? of the I'latou- 
i>ts, which is tumid also la HiiK). Scarcely leas 
distinctly hfathon is the concept i' l which is pre- 
sented of the body as a mere weight -mA c\o% to the 
•oul (iz. 15; contrast 2 Our. T. 1-4). It is more 
in arcordance with the lan^fuage of the O. T. that 
tl»e writer represeuUi the i^pirit of God as filling 
(i. 7) and inspiring all things (xii. 1), bot eveti 
here the idea of a soul of tlie world " swms f i> 
iuflueoce his thoughts. There is, on the oiIht liajid, 
no traee of the characteristic Christian doctrine of 
a reftirrtction of the btxiy. The identiHciition of 
the tempter (Gen. iii.), directly or indii^^tly, with 
the devil, as the bringer '* of death into the world " 
'ii. 2^, 24), is the m<>^t remarkable development of 
Bibhcal dcH^triiie which Uie book contains. It i.s in 
this point that the rseudo-Sekmon differs niost 
wid«'ly from I'hilo, who recogni.'^ no such evil 
power in the world. Cicuemlly, too, it may be ob- 
aerred that, as in the cognate books, Prurerbs and 
Ecclesiastes, there aie few traces of the recognition 
of the sinfulness even of the wise man in his 
wisdom, which forms, in the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets, the basitt of the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement (yet comp. xv. 2). With regajxl to the 
intei-pretation of the 0. T., it is worthy of notice 
that a tjpical significance ia assumed to underlie 
the historic details (rvi. 1, xviii. 4, 5, &c.). In 
connexion with the 0. T. Scriptures, the book, as a 
whole, imy he legBided oarrjing oo one step 
further flie great proUen of life oontained in EcdMi- 
ast> s aiid Job.— 7. Th- d<jctr%iie i>f Wisdom. — It 
would be impoesible to trace bene in detail the pi^ 
gfMaire devdopment of the doetrhw of Wisdom, as 
a Divine Power sfanditi;^ in some .sense l^>etween the 
Creator and creation, yet without eome idea of this 
history no oonreet op^Dioo am be ftnned on the 
po.sition which the Book of the Pseudo-Solomon 
occupies in Jewish Itteiatun. The foundation of 
the doctrine b to be fbtind fai the Book of Proverbs, 
where (viii.) Wisdom is represonti-d as jn r-s«'nt with 
God before (viii. 22) and during tho creation of the 
world. So Ikr it appears only as .-\ principle regul- 
ating the actiiiii of t}ic Creator. l>y tiio jx-rsi'intic- 
ation of Wisdom, and the lelation of Wisdom to 
men (viii. %\\ a preparation is made for the 
e\t<'n>i»iii of tilt" dcK'trinf. This appears, alter a 
long tuterral, in £ccloiasticus. In the gi-eat 
desoiptiott of Wisdom |^v«n In thai book (xxir.^, 
Wisdom is represented as a crejition of C<k1 fxxiv. 
9), penetiatiog the whole universe (4-6 ,, and taking 
«p her spMMd aliodt with the dMsn people (8-12 ). 
Btr pcMMMl enstcnotwid {wovldentfail ftnwtioo on 



thus distinctly brought out. In the liook of 
Wisdom the coooeption ^uns yet further ewnpleto- 

ticsK. In this, VVisilom is idcntifioiJ willi tii r-; iiit 
of God (is. 17). \\\ her, iu especial, iimx iiave 
iellowahip with God (xii. 1). So also her working; 
in thf providential hi.stoi y of God's people, is traced 
at length (x.) ; and her |K>wcr is declared to reach 
beyond the world of man into that of spirits (vii. 
'_';5). The conception of Wisilom. h iw i ■ i' ll-.- 
personitied, yet leaves a wide duu>m bttweeu the 
world and the Creator. Wisdom answers to the 
iilf.i of a spirit vivifying Rn ! uniting all thinijs in 
all time, lu diatingui^hud tinm any special outward 
revelation of the Divine Person. Thus at tho same 
time that the doctiin>> ot* Wi^jlnm was pratliiallv 
constructed, the utrrelat^s'e doctrine of tii<i Divine 
Word was also reduced to a dofioite shape. Tho 
Wot \ f Mdnrn\ the Divine expression, as it was 
undeixtuud ui Palestine, furnished the exact comple- 
ment to Wisdom, the Divine tliouglit. Bniodlf, it 
may be said that tlie Word properly icpnfsented 
the mediative element in the action of God, WU- 
dotn the mediative element of His omnipi^nce. 
The liook of the I'seiuIo-.Solonioti, whicli gives the 
most complete view of Divine wis«ioin, contaiiM 
only two passages iu which tite Word is invested 
with the attributes of personal action fivi. 12, 
xviti. iJ>i ji. 1 is of different dinracter). Thi»e 
howerar, are sullident to indicate that the two 
powers were distinguish«nl by the writer; and it 
has U-ea ctunmonlr ni-gue<l that the superior promin- 
ence given in the book to the conception of Wisdom 
is an indication of a date anterior to Philo. The 
doctrine of the Divine wtvtom pnsses by a trans- 
ition, often im}>^i |>tible, to tiiat of humaa 
wiitdom, which is derived irom it. This embraces 
not only the whole mnge of moral and spiritual 
virtues, but also the various bi-nnches of physical 
knowledge. In this aspect the enumeration of the 
great forms of natural sdeoce in vii. 17-20 (viii. 8), 
offers a most hwtructive subject of comparison wi^ 
the corresponding pmsiige* in 1 K. iv. 32-34.<-* 
8. Place and date tf wntmg.—yfithont elaimbig 
fur the internal indications of the origin of the book 
adaciiive force, it seems most remarkable to believe 
oa these grounds that it was eomposed at Alexandria 
some time before the time of Pliilo fcir. 120-80 
B.C.)« Alexandria was the only place where Juda- 
ism and phtWphy, both of tlie east and west, came 
into nntuml and cIcm; connexion. It appears further 
that the mode in which Egyptian idolatry is spoken 
of, most be doe in some degree to tho influence ot 
present :ind living antagonism, and not to the con- 
templation of past history. It nwy, indeed, be aaid 
justly, that the local colonriog of the bitter part of 
the Yxjvk is conclusive ;is ti> the j)lace oi' its compos- 
ition. But all the guesses whidi have been niade 
as to its Btttborship are absolutely valodess. Tho 

earliest Wim that mentioue<I Ly .leioine, which 

asiogued it to Philo. There cau be no doubt that 
the kt«r and fiimous Philo was hiteoded by this 
desiijnation. Otlicrs have imagined that the elder 
Philo was intended. Lutterbeck suggested Jkris- 
tobtiloB. Eiddioni, Seller, Jost, aad stveval others 
supposed that the autln i v. as one of the Thcra- 

Cutae. The opinion ot »oine later critics that the 
ek is of Christian origin, or even definitely the 
work of Apolhw, is still more pervei-se.— "9, History. 
The history of Uic book is extremely obscuie. Thei^ 
is no tnob of tiw am of it USm the Chriitlaa era. 
It is peHiapB mon mrpeuag thai Philo do« not 
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(as it swms) show aiiv knuwktls^c of it. Oa the 
other hand, it «in «su-cely be doubted that St. Paul, 
if not other of the -Apostolic wrilcrs, wan familiar 
with its bnjjiug«, though he makes m (idiuitu quo- 
tation from it ( the supposed releronce in Luke xi. 
49 to WImI. ii. 12-14, i* wholly iinfmin(1«l\ Thus 
vcc have ^tiikiug pamllpis in Uom. ix. 21 to Wisd. 
sv. 7 ; in Rom. ix. 2_' f.> Wlsd. xii. 20; iQiEpli.ri. 
13-17 to Wisd. V. 17-19 (the hcnvenly annour), 
&c. It may be questioned whether his acquaint- 
ance with the book may not have bi^en gainfld mther 
orally than by direct study. According to Ktisebius 
lieu.icus made use of it in a lost work, and in a 
passage of liis jji-eat work Ii-enaeus silently adopts a 
chni-a( t(^iistic flaus<' fiom it 'Wisd. Ti. 19). Fiwn 
the tiniL' of Clfiiu'iit of .Mfiuniliia the brok is con- 
stantly quoted as an inspired work of Solomon, or 
as .Scriptui-e," even by those Fathera who denied 
its assumed authorship, and it gained a pbce in the 
Canon (together with the other Apocryphal books) 
at the Council of Carthage, dr. 397 A.D. From 
this time its history is the same as that of the other 
Apoajphal books i:]) to the period of the Refbrm- 
, ttion. lo the later times the various estimates 
which lmv« been formed of the book have been 
influenced by controversial prejudices. In I'.iirlaini, 
like the re»t of the Apociyplw, it im been most 
stmn^if neglected, though it fimtiriies wreral 
lefsons for Church Festivals. It seems, indeed, im- 
{woiible to study the book dispawouatelf , and not 
ftel that it fomw one of the last Imks in the chain 
of providential connexion between the Old and New 
Covenants. It would not be easy to find el^ewheiv 
any pre-Chrfsttan view of rdtgioii equally wide, 

Witoli, Witchcrafts. [Magic] 

mtBtii. Among people with whom writing is 

not common, the evidcnn' td' 4 transaction is L;iv« ii 
by some tangibie memorial or signilkant uei-emony. 
Ahraham gave seven ew^lamhs to Abimeleeh as 
an evidence of liis pio[>ciiy in tlu> well of Boor- 
sbeba. Jacob raised a heap of stoucs, " the heap 
of witness/' as a boundary-mark between hknself 
and I.aiMM rrien. xxi. 30, xxxi. 47, 52). The tribes 
of KcubcQ and Gad raised an altar " as a witness 
to the eorenant hetween themselTea and tte rest of 
the nation ; Jo^lnia set up a stone as an evidence of 
the alliance promised by Israel to God (Josh, 
ssii. 10« 26, 34, ndr. 26, 27). Thus also symbol- 
Jcsil usages, in nitifiiiition of amtiacts or ei'inplcfol 
arrangements, as the oei-emouy of fchoe-loosing 
(Deut. XXV. 9, 10; Ruth W, 7, 8), the oitleai pits 
scribed in the case of a suspected wife, with which 
may be compared the oixleal of the Styx (Num. v. 
17<^1). But written evidence waa no meana 
tinknnwn to the .It \vs. T>ivorce was to U' pfovod 
by a written document ( Ik'iit. xxiv. 1, 3). In civil 
eontiMis, at least in later times, doienmentaiy 
evidence wjts i"equired and carefully pi-eserred (Is. 
viii. 16; Jer. xxxii. 10-16). On the whole the 
Law was very caivful to provide and enfbrae evid- 
ence for ftH its infractions and all transactions 
bearing on them. Among s]iecial provisions with 
mpect to evidence are the following: — 1. Two 
witne!»es nt least are required to establish any 
chai"gc (Num. xxxv. 30 ; Deut. xvii. ij ; Juhn viii. 
17 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1 ; comp. 1 l iin. v. 19). 2. In 
the case of the suspected wife, evideno? iK-sides the 
husband's was desired (Num. v. 13). V>. The wit- 
ness who withheld the truth w.-vs n^nsine^i (Lev. v. 
i). 4. False witna» was punished with the punish- 



ment due to the offence which it sought to estalUii.. 
.5. Slanderous reports and othciona witness are 
discoumged (Kx. .\x. lt>, xxiii. 1 ; Lev. mx. 16, 1?, 
&C.). 6. The witnesses were the Hi^t extv utkmm 
(iJeut. xiii. 9, xvi. 7; Acts vii. 5^). 7. In case 
of an animal let'^ in charge and torn by wild beasts, 
the kei per wxs to bring tlic caa case iu proof of the 
fact and disproof of his own criminality ( t)x. xiiL 
I'j). f^. Arconlini: to Jo!Nephu5, women and tflaves 
were not admitted to heir totimoiiy (Ant. iv. S, 
§ir>). In til-- N. T. the original notion of a witnes 
is exhibit<--<i ui the special form of one who attMts 
his belief iu the Gospel by personal fufieiog. 
Hnice it is that the use af the acthiiaiHwl Im 
" Martvr- " has arisen. 
Wiiard. [.Magic] 

Wolf. (Heb. There can be litae docAt 

that the wolf of Palestine is the commoo Cmii 
■ lupuA, and that this is the animal so frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. Hemprich and Ehrenberg 
have described a few qpedes, as, for instAuce, 
Cants Stpn'acus and the C. C Vulpes) AVfoftCOT, aad 
Col. Hamilton Smith mentions, under the name of 
derboun, a species of black wolf, as occurriM^ it 
Arabia and Southern Syria ; but nothing de«h 
I seems to be known of this animal. Wolves wwt 
doubtless far more common in BiUioal time* thaa 
they are now, though they are oo ca sto nal ly aeea ly 
modem tr.i\ellei-s. 

Womox. The positioo of women in the Uelwtw 
commonwealth contrasts fhvomvblywitlk that wUdi 
in the present day i> assi^Tit-d t<i them generally oi 
Eastern countries. The most saltcnt point of esa> 
trnst in the trnu^ of aneicBt aa c ompare d wiA 
modern Oriental society was the laj^e .mu.-int of 
liberty enjoyed by women. Instead of being m- 
mured in a barnn, or appearing in pablie wnh (he 
fare coveml, th-' wives .imi in.'i Uen> of ;iticicjit t r.ies 
minted Ireely and openly with the other sex m tkc 
duties and amenities of ordinary life. Rriheksh 

travelled on :i cniiu-l with lit-r lace niiv*^:!--.!. Lt;t I 

she came into the proenoe of her afiiauced (Ucb. 
xxiv. 64, 65). Jacob ealiited RacM witJb a tdss in 

the presence of the ^hepherds (Hen. xxii. H\ 
Women played no inconsiderable pait in puUic 
oetebratfons (Ex. xv. 20, 21 ; Judg. xi. 34). The 
odes of DeVMHTih ^ Jnd r. v.) and of Hannah ( 1 Sam. 
ii. 1, exhibit a degieeof intellectual coltivataa 
wMdi is in itedf a pnwf of the position of the sex 
in that period. Women als^i) oiriisionally held public 
otlices, {mrticularly that ot' prophetess or insprnd 
teRdMf'(Ex. XT. 20; 2 K. axiL 14; Nch. tL 14; 
Luke ii. 36; Judi:. iv. 4\ The matuic:;etiioiit • J 
household affairs devolved mainly on the womdu 
The value of a vlrtuoiM and active faoaeewifr toimt 
a fi^uent topic in the TV)ok of Proverbs (xi. 1*^, 
xii. 4, xiv. 1, xxxi. 10, &€.). Her infiueooe 
was of course praportionably great. The eifectef 
j p*jlvc:imy was to translVr teinale influent' fj-Mt) the 
wivea to tiie mother. I'olygamy also iteoessatated 
a sepai-ate establishment for the wives coOcetivdy, 
or for e:\eli imlividually. Further inferin.Ation 00 
the iiubject of this article is given under the hrad> 
DkaCONESS, DnWtB, HaUK* HABBUOKy SLMXEt 
Vi II., and Wliwv. 
Wood. [ FoiitKT.] 

Wool. AV'ool was anaitade of the highest raloe 
nnioi:.: tlie Jews, aa the staple material for tV" 
mannf.ictnie of clothing (Lev. xiii. 47 ; I>eut. xxu. 
1 1 : .lob .wxi. -Jo; p,ov. xxxi. 13; Em. rair. S; 
Hoe. ii. 5). Both the ^bnw tem» immr 
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geff imply tha act of shearing, the dirtinctioD l>e> 
tweeu them beini; thnt tiw httar xefen to tlic 

*'Hmc" 'I>rnt. x\-iii.4; .Tub xxxi. 2f>). Thn ini- 
{witaitce of wool is iiicideiitnlly shown by the notice 
that Mttha's trtbut* tnts pawl in a oei-tain nuniLtfr 
ofrnms ♦* with the wool " (2 K. iii. 4). The wool 
«r Dainnjccud wns highly piized iu tiie mart ot* Tyre 
(Ez. xxvii. 18). 

Woollen, (Linen, and^. Amoncj the liws 
;a^4inst uunutursil uiixtui-es is found one to this 
^fleets "A garment of rnirturM [skaatnez'] shnll 
not come upon thte " Lev. xix. 19); or, .as it is 
<"\[Mcvv,i iu Deut. xxif. 11, "thou shall not wear 
*'tiinlnez, wool and flax together.** Our version, 
by tht? lulp of the litter prL«<«ige, has rendeiv<l tin- 
strange woitl shaatncz m the former, ot liuen mid 
iroolkn while in Deut it is translated " a gnr- 
meiit of divers «oit.>." Two things only nj)[)cir 
to Ijo ctit^iiu about s^iaatntz — th.it it is u loteign 
word, and that its origin 1ms not at present been 
traced. Its signtfiiMlion is .^uiTifii'iifly definel in 
Dent. ixii. 11. .hiblouhki favours the suggestion 
of Foi-stei', that a g; irnient of linen and woollen was 
called by the K<:yi>ti<ins i-hontnes, and thnt tliis 
^ord was b<»rro\vf»l by the Hebrews, .iml wiitteii 
by them in the form ahcuitnez. The reusou ;,-iven 
by Josephus (.4n<. iv. 8, §11) for the luv which 
prohibited the wearing a garment wuveii of linen 
mA W«oUcn is, thai such were worn by the priests 
alonp. Sp-ncrr eonjectiiroil tliat the u.m' of w.iollen 
and liiicii iiiwuven in tlie siuuie garment juivailed 
^imoii^t the nncMBt Zabii. 

Worm. Tiic repr»»sent.itive in the A, V. of the 
HebiLW words i><M>, Kinnndli, and Tule'ah, Tulu\ 
or Toiaath, occurs in numerous poaagci in the 
Bible. The first-named term, Sus, occurs only in 
ha. li. 8. The word probobly denotes tonio jxuii- 
GOlar species of moth, whose larva is injurious to 
wool. 2. JiitTumh (Ex. xvi. 20). The Hebrew 
word points evidently to various kinds of maggots, 
md tiie I.'U vne of insects which feeil on putreffiug 
minimal matter, rather than to earthworms ; the 
words rtmnuih and tuleah in the original are clearly 
used indiscriminately to denote either true atmelida, 
or the hurrol condition of various insects. Job uses 
both RimmAh and TuledJt in ch. xxr. 6, where he 
oomjKires the estate of man to a rinanah, and the 
aoB of man to n tdii'dh, Thia hitter word; in one 
or other of Ha fimna, n applied In Dent. xxriH. 39 
to some kinds of liu vae destructive to the vines. 
Variotts kinds of iosecta attack the vise^ amongst 
^rhidi one of tite nost destructlTe ia the TortrU 
vitisana, the little caterpillar of whii h e:its otF the 
inner puts of the blassoms, the clusteia of which it 
binds tot!«ther by spiimiug a web aronnd them. 
Tlie death fd Herrnl Agrippa I. was ciiusei] Vjy 
worms (Acts zii. 23) ; acoordiog to Joscphus 
(Jxt. zix. 8), bis deatii took place five days ai\cr 
his depiiture from the tlieatie. Whethei' the 
worms werft the cause or tlw result of the disease 
is an immatmal qnwtion. 

Wormwood (Tfeli. lanuaJi',, The rnrrect trans- 
lation of the Heb. wonl occura IVequeotly in the 
Kbie, and gsneralty in a nMftaphoricu sense. 
Kitto i'/Viy5. ni<t. of Pith'dinc, p. 21 .'^ eniim- ' s 
<«rates four kinds of woimwood as found in Pales- 
fine— JrCemMi vSkUoa^ A. JmkUea, A.fntticosa^ 
and A. ciinrca. The Hi'lnow La&naJi is doubtless 
generic, and denotes several species of Artemisia. 

Wonhipper. A tnnaUlloii of the Greek word 
jrcoMc^f, used onoe only, Ada xix. 33 j in the 
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ii»,ii-gin " Temple-keeper." The fkrocoros was orig- 
inally an Attendant in n ttmple, protiably intrusted 

with its charge. Tlic divine hon<i;irs paiil in Inter 
(ireek times to eminent jicrsons even m their liie- 
time, were imitated and eiaggerated by the Romans 
under the empire, csperinlly ia Asin. The term 
neocw^ became thus applied to cities or com* 
uaniticB wUdi undertook the worship of porticalai' 
cinjieixirs even durirt;^ thrir live^. The fiist occur 
i-ence of the teini in connexion with Ephesus is on 
coins of the a;;e of Nero (a.D, 54-d8). 
Wrestling. [(Iames.] 

Writing". It is a remarkable fact that although, 
with ies]..'( t to other art^, as li r instance those of 
music juid mct.nl woilin.', the Hebrews have as- 
signed tile honour of tlitu discovery to the heroes of 
a remote antiquity, there is no trace or tndltioii 
whatever ( f tlie origin of lettei-s, a di«rovery many 
times mon- iem.irkable and important tkm eitlier of 
these. Throughout the Book of Genesis there is 
not a sin^ie allusion, direct or indintt, eit!ior to thi? 
practice or to tlw existence of writiug. That the 
Egyptbns in the time of Joseph were acquainted 
with writing of a certain kinil tiiere is other evid- 
ence to prove, but there is ncthinf; to show that up 
to this period the knowledge extetidc^i to the Hebrew 
family. At the same time there is no evidence 
.-i';aiu.st it. Writing is lirst distinctly mentioned in 
Kx. xvii. 14, and the connexion clearly implies that 
it w.as not then employed for the tirst time, but was 
80 Huniliar :i5 to be used for historic records. Moses 
is commanded to preserve the memory of Amalek's 
onslaught in the desert by committing it to writing. 
The tibles of the testimony arc mid to be written 
by the finger of God" (luL «txi. 18) on both sides, 
and " the writing was tlie writing of Goil, gj-aven 
upon the tables" (ICx. xxxii. 15). The engraving of 
the gems of the high-priest's breastphite with the 
names of tlic children of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 11), and 
the inKription upon the mitre (Ex. zzzix. 80) hoTO 
to do more with the art of the engraver th."»n of the 
writer, but both imply the existenoe of alphabetic 
characters. The cutrs afsinst the adulteress were 
written by the prie-^t " in Uu- Iwik ;" and lilott^d 
out with water (Num. v. 23). This pitxxediog, 
though principally dbtingui.shed by its rymboUcal 
character, involve!> tiie us-; <tt' some kind of ink, .-md 
of a material on which the cuises were written 
whldi would not be destroyed by water. Hitherto, 
however, nothing has lieen said 1 1" ;! ppliiutinn ot 
writing to the purposes of ordinaij lite, or of the 
knowledge of the art amon^ the common people, 
l']) ti> tliis jmnit smli knowledj^e is only attributed 
to Moses and the prists. From Deut. zxiv. 1,3, 
however, it would appear that it wa* estended to 
otlu I S. It is not ahsolutrly neee.ss.-u y to infer from 
tins that the art cf writing was no accomplislmient 
possessed by < \ 1 1 y Hebrew citizen, though there is 
no mention ot' a tliird jarty; and it is more th.in 
probable that these " bills of divorcement," though 
apparently so Inferma], were the work of pro- 
fessional sciibes. It WIS enjoined, as one of tho 
duties of the king (Deut. zvii. 18), tliat he should 
transcribe the book of the hw Ibr his own private 
t iidy. If we examine tlie instances in which writing 
is mentioned in connexion with indivkiuals, we shall 
find that in all cases the writers were men of super- 
ior position. In Is. xxix. 11, 12, there is clearly 
a di»tinction drawn between the man who w.i$ able 
to twd, ud the man who was not, and it seems a 
natnml inferenoe that tbe aooomnlisbmeats of read- 
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ing and writing wpto not wid-ly sprervl nTiu>ti<: the Irtfor-. Tli'' nnmps of the Hebrew lettei-* indiote 
people, when we find that they me uiii\ <illy ;ilthb- tiwt thvy must Live been the invention of a Sbeiujtjc 
atetl to those of hii;h rank or education, kinct, | people, and that thfy were moreover a pa^oral profile 
priest*, propheii, and pi-ofwsionnl scribes. In the may be interrf» I finin the Mime evidence. If, as h*» 
name Kiijath-J^opher (I^ktown, .lush. xv. 15) , been conjectuit^J, the Phoenicians took the first ide» 
there ia an indication of a knowledgv of writing | of writing from the EgyptLms, they woaM at IflHt 
amonj; the Phocnidans. The Hrtirews, then, a I have giren to the si^ns which they invented the 
branch of tlje f^rmt .Siieniitic tktnily, being in po*- i names of objecU with which they themselves were 
session of the art of wrtting^ sccordint; to their own ' familiar. So f-\r from this bdl^ tlw cn* tiiw 
historical records, at a very early period, tlie further ' letters of the Hebrew .alphabet contain no tnctt 
questions arise, what character they made use of, whatever of ships or senfaiinp matters: on the ctso- 
aad whence thtf obteimd it> llecent invMipitions trary, they point distinctly to an inland and p»- 
hftvo iriiown that the square character is of com- , toral people. Perhaps all that can be inferred from 
imnttlrely modern date, and has been formed fi-om a i the tr.ulition that letters came to the Greeks from the 
moi-e ftitc'tefil tj|>e by a gradual process of develop- Phoenicians, bat that they were the invenUV* of the 
meiit. What thra wa« thia ancient type? Most Egyptians, is that the Fgyptians possessed an aJpfas- 
profaobijr the Phoenician. To (be Phoenicians, the bet before the Phoenicians. Gesenius aigues tor m 
daring seMmeti, and adventurous colonis«i-s of the | Phoenician origin of the alphabet, in oppositioA tea 



ancient worldi tmditico assigned the honour of the 
invention of letCei*. Pliny was of ojtinion that 
letters wei'c of As^^yinan origin, but be mentions as 
a belief held by others that they vrtrt disoovered 
among the Kgyptianx by Mercury, Or tint the 
Syrians had tlit' honour ol" thf- invention. The last- 



linb J Ionian or Aramaean, on the following groands : — 
1. That the names of the letters arc Phoenidan, 
and not Syrian. 2. It is not probable that tat 
Aramaio dialect was the loogaagp of the ioiwtan^ 
fbr the letten ^ ) 9 1^ which 1o them were eB<- 
tainlv consonants, had become so we.ik in the An- 



mentioned theory is that given by Diod<Mras Skmlas maic that they oould scarcelj anj lonpr ^>pear m 
(r. 74), who says that the Syrians Inrented letters, such, and eoold not hare omb e«prt«— 1 by ngoi 

and from tlirni tlio Plioenicians liavln.: learnt tliein, hv an invpntor who R]¥>ke a dialect of this kind, 
transferred them to the Greeks. On tiie other X If the Phoeaidan letter* are picbwinl. •> thoR 
hand, aeeording to Tadtus (Afm. xt 14), Egypt was reenn reason to believe, fheiv is no tnodM, aoMae 
believM to W the .s<>uro^ whence the I'iii.eiiici.aiis tlie oM I'ahylotii ,ii li- -ovn-prs of writing, after 
got their knowlfrlge. Be this as it may, the voice of i which thej cookl hare been formed. Bui wlietier 
tradition represents the PhoenidanB as the disseniin< | or not the Phoenictaitt were the inrentors of the 
ators, if not the in viiitors, of the alphabet. Whether [ Shomi tie al|ihabet, there can be no d.ai^t of tb'u 
it came to them from an Aramaean or Epyptian , just claim to being its diief dtiseminators ; and witii 
source am ftt best be hot the sttbject of eonjeeture. j this nnderstaadfaig we naj accept the geneakgy ef 
It may, however, 1>o rBLsouaMy inferreil tliat tlie a1|i]ia1>ets n^; given by GcOCttiu^ and exhibited ii 
aocient Hebix^ws derived frotn, or shared with, the , tlie accompanying table. 
Phoenicians the knowledge of writing and the uae of | 

rbnenidsn. 



I 

Anc. Oreek. 

I 



Anc 



I 



lUtlan. 



Knmidisit. 



I 

Anc. Hebrew. 



Anc. 



1 I 

Ktruaoin. Ketnaii. 
Uiiibrian. | 

0»can. Ruiitc? 
Ssmnlte. 

f r 

Celtl- Oqptk, 
iierian. 



l^ter (ii cek. 



I i 
Gothic; SlaToulan. 



Sjoitiritan 



r*lniyreue. 

I 



I 

dutscttr. 
I 



I 



Zen.I. 

Teblvi. 



Annniian * 



I i 

Sas».iDtd —writing. 
I 



Ciifte 
I 

Nl*r;)i. 



sod Ncsiurua. 

t 



I 

re»bito. 



Uigurk. oc 



Whatever minor diiTervnoes may exist between not. (6). In the insci ijttiona on Jewish 
the ancient and more modem Shnnitie alpliabets, , (e). In the Phoenido-Eeyptian writing, with three 

tlu-y ha\'e two chii-f ( lianii-tci istics in e^'nimon : — vowel sien^ dp<'ijiheri\l l>v </ayIu3 on the iirimmy 
1. That they contain only consonants and the three . bandages. From (a) arc derived {d), the :'wbo> 
principal long rowds, K t the other rowels | ritan diaraeter, and (^), the Omk. 9. Tlie Hebrew^ 
repre^eii(t\l by signs above, below, or in the ^h.'lI^!oe e]iara( ter ; to whieh l.-long (a), the He! v-r 
nvhlle oi letters, or U^g omitted altogether. 2. j square character; (6), the raJmyrcoe, which b» 
That thry ai^ written from ri;rht to left The ' some trues of a ciinire hand : (ir), the Estran^de^ 
Kthiopi;. beinir {'••rhajv; n nen-S'!iernitio aljihaVet. is or ancient Syri.i>> : and 'if , the nnrient AraMc or 
an exceptiou to this rule, as is the cunt-iform cha- Cutic. The olde&t Arabic writing (the Himyaritic) 
meter ill which some Shemitieinseriptioos are fi>niid. was perhaps the «mo as tlie andent Bewew «r 
The oi l Sheniitic alphabet* may ilivi.I.il into Phoenician. — There .nre mnnv arguments which go 
two princii' il I l.i«M»: 1. The Phoenician, a-s it cs- to show that tlie i^aoiaritan character is older ttei 
ists (a) in the inscriptions in Copras, llnlta. Car- ' the square Hebivw, far wbidt we most rcAr the 
pent i-as, an I th.' o.inN of Phoenicia and her colonies, rea l< r to the T.nrpjer Dictionarv. The oft-^- 
It is distinguished by an ab^nce of vowels a»*d by quoted passage, Matt. r. 18, whkh is geoeniilj 
•ometimes baring the wotda dirided and soioetimes ' brought forward at a praaf that the afaaia cfaaa^ 
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ier mnst hare been in cxisfmrt* in the time of! 
Christ, w ho roentioos twra, or yixl, ns th« smallest 
letter nf the alphabet, provea «t Icatt that the old 
Hebrew or Pfxioniciriii character wn« no Ioniser in 
UM, but that the PulmjTene character, or one veiy 
much like it had been introdHoed. It was probably 
nhnnt tho jlnt or second century nrter rhri ' that 
the stjuare chnmctcr assumed its prci^ut torm; 
though in a qae»tkm Involfcd in so much unoertaintj 
it is impossible to pronoonce witli girat positireiiess. 
The Alphabet. — The oldeKt evidence on the subject 
of the Hebrew alphabet ia deriT«d fram the alpiiii- 
bctical Psilnis .md pooms ; Pss. nr., XTxix-. TTtvii., 
czi., ciii., cxix., cxlr. ; Pror. xxxi. lU-31 ; Liun. 
i.-iv. FroD these we ascntain that the number of 
the IcttP!^ was twptitr-two, as at prpipnt. Tin; 
AinT'u- ali'lnlM-t oii^'iiially consisted oi" the kuiu' 
nunilyr. It has Xkhw argued bjr manr that the 
alphabet of the PhiKiiiiiaiis at first oin>i>inl o:ilv 
of sixteen lett»'i-s, or acoordiug to Hug ui tiriteii, 
?• t3< 3> D> ^ V being omitted. The legend, as 
told by Pliny (vii. r>r. -, is as follows. Cad- 
mus broueht with him into Grmv sixteen let- 
ters; at the time of tho Trojin war Palnmedes 
adde>l four others, 8, E, 4>, X, and Simonides 
of Melos four more, Z. H, n. Aristotle re- 
cogniiieil eichteen lettiT'> i; t i. i ii al nljihaltet, 
ABr AEZI KAMNO n P2TT«, to which 
© and X were adde«l by Eptcharmus. But in the 
oldest story of Cadmus, told by Heitxlotus (v. 
b^) and Iliodorus (r. 24), nothing is said of the 
number of the letters. Reoent inrestigntions, how- 
ever, have rendere«i it probable that at first the 
tShemitio alphabet consisted of but tiixteen lettei-x. 
It is true that no extant monuments illustinte the 
]>eriod when the alphabet was thus curtailed, but 
9» the theory is bnsed upon an organic arrangement 
first pi oj>fts«l by Lepetus, it may be briefly noticeil. 
Dr. UoiiaMxin (AVio Crat'jlui, p. 171, 3rd ed.) 
■ajs, " Besides the mutea aiid braithings, the He- 
braw alphabet, M It now stands, has fonr «ibRantj», 
T' D. V' ti'- Now. it is quite cle.ir that all these 
four sibilauta could not hare existed in the oldest 
state of the alphabet. Indeed we hare positire evld- 
f-nce that thr Kphiaimites conM not jnonoiincc 
but substituted for it the simpler articulatioQ D 
(Judg. xii. 6). We consider it qnlte oertidn, that 
at the fir-t there \va< wily oiio sibilant, naiiielv tlii-s 
Oi or soTnccA. Fiwdij, to reduce the Semitic alpha- 
bet to Its oldest form, we most omit caph, which it 
. only a sorteinsl f,,! ni of }.oph, t/u' liquid resh, and 
the semirowel jW, which are of more recent iotro- 
rfuetioQ. • • The ranainin; IB letters appar in the 
fcllowing order : K' "2- 3- 1. H. V H. C3> 
B* pi !!• If we examine this order more minutely, 
we shall see tliat it is not arbitrary or accidental, 
but strictly organic, according to theSenjitic articul- 
ation. We have four classes, each consisting of 
4 letters : the first and second rlasHes consist each 
of ;{ mutes preceded by a breathing, the third of the 
3 liquids aod the silnlaat, which perhaps closed 
the oldest alphabet of all, and the fourth oontaina 
the thrj»e supeniumerary mutes preceded 1^ a 
breatliing." The onginal 16 latera of the Greek 
alphabet, con^spomling to tiMM of the Sbemitk, 
are thns given hy Dr. DonakUoa (iiMtf. p. 175). 





33 11 


n 


p n l2 p D I 


D 


^ 1 


'A 


n r A 1 


•E 


! F H « j A M N 1 




o 1 



With r^ard to the an-angoment of the letters, 
ovr chief mmm of infiinnntioa are m bofore the 



j alphabetical an^ in the r*;i!nis and Lamenta- 
tions. In tliei« pocnu M>me iri-egularities in tlte 
arrangement of the alphabet are observable. The 
iiaiiitt* < f the h'tti rs arc giveu in th(» LXX. of thf 
LHuieiititiuns lut found in the Vatican ilS. as 
printed by Mai, and in the Codec Friderioo>Aagllst* 
anus, published by Tischendoi il. Ik>th these ancient 
witnesses prove tiiut in the 4th century niYerChiist 
tite Hebrew letten were known by the same namea 
at the jirc.-^nt day. The following arc the li tters 
ot the Hebrew nlpluibet in their pre»ent iJuipe, with 
their names and the menuingn of these names, so 
far at they cntt be aaotrtaiaed with auj degree of 
pruliability : — 

Ak'pJk. An oz. In the old Phoeniehui fimna 
ot* this lptt«*r can still K> tri-'<-'! -.(-"'<> r.-acm* 

blance to an ox-hcad, Ur. &A^a. 

2, Ddk, AhonK^ Tho figure hi tiieaqoarecha* 
racter corresponds more to its name, while the 
Kthiopic n has greater resemblance to a tent. 
Or. firtra (B). 

Giinel. A cnmd. The ancient form is sup- 
]^osi-.! to repiweat the head and neck of tl»w 
nuimal. 

*t, Dalcth. A door. The sipnificanM of the name 
i* se«'n ill thr oMer fo:Tn ^ , whence the 
Grwk SiKroy A, a tent-door, 
n, Be. Withoat any probable derivation ; perbnpe 
corruiif.?<l, nr nif.ily a technical teim. Th-j 
corrcspoudi^ Oic.'k letter is £, which is the 
Phoenician ^ tnnied fnan Idk to right. 
1, Van. A hook or tent>peg; the same as the old 
Greek 0av ( /-'), tlie fonn of which resemUea 
the Phoenician 
t, Zdin. Probably = Syr. zainOt a weapon, vmri 
(Ps. xlir. 7). It appcafa to ba the «Mn« as 
the ancient Greek sifar. 
n. Chdh* A ftnoe, endesort. Comp. tiia Phoen. 

Cft«Mia the Greek ih-a(H). 
ID, Tct. A snake, or a banket. The Oreek drjra. 
*, i'od. A hand. The form of the letter was 
prhaps originally longer, as in the Greek t 
(tu'Ta). 

3, C'ajwA. The hollow of the iinnd. Tlie (ire^'k 
irdirmi («) ia the old Phoenician form (x) 

revcr>o<i. 

V, Lamed. A cudgel or ox- goad. The Creek 
(A). 

D, Mem. Water, as it is commonly explaine<l, 
with refei"ence to tin' >.iinnrifnn ^ . lathe 
old alphabets |t n ^ , ui which (jeiienius sees 
the fiipire of a trident, and so possibly the 
.••vmhol (if the sen. The Greek ixv corraiponda 
to the old word )0. water," Job ix. 90. 
3, Nm. A fish, in Chaldce, Arabio, and Sf riae. 
In almost all Phoenician alphabets the fignre 
is *J . The Greek rv is derived from it. 
D, Snmech. A piop. The Greek trlyna is nn- 
doubtedly derived from Stime'', in its foi-m 
is from the Piioenician chaittvter, although its 
pla< e in the Greek alphabet is occupied by ^7. 
y, 'A' II, An rye I in the Fhoeniciau and Greek 

alphabet* O. 
D. Pc. A mouth. The Greek w7. 
V, Tsnde. A fish-hook or prong. From isade U 

derived the (Jiwk C^a. 
p, Kojyh. Perhaps the hack of tha bead. The oil 
Hebreir form (P), hivtrtad ^ , became tlie 
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Greek Komra ( S ) 5 nnJ fonn ( q ), whkh 
occurs on the ancient Syraciisan coins, suggests 
the origin of the Koinan (j. 

1, Frf^h. A hon.l. Tlio rh,. :ii. ian 9 when 
turned round became the (ireek P, tiie name 
of whtdi, i» oorrupfed from KeA. 

JS^f Shin, Corojart' sf.rn, .i tfoth, sniiKtinif"; used 
b for a ja-jged proniontoi y. The !ctte>-s 

IJf, Sim. and fe' were itrol>ably at fiwt one 

It'ttfM-. :u)d afterwfti-ds Ijecame distinj;ui«lie(l by 
tite diaciitio point. The Greek {« is derived 
fivm iSlAi, as fmn iVm. 

Jl, 7«rH. A mark or sign {Ez. ix. 4) ; proliably :\ 
sign in the shape of a cmss, saoh as cattle were 
maHred with. The sit^iHcation eoirespoods to 
the hhnpes of the ol-i H< t'i. w letter "ii mins 
+» X« fiom the foimcr of which comes the 
Greek roO (T). 

Divisions of "o/ Js. — lli'luvw ua^ f'r'cinally 
writtea, iik« moist aocieut languages, witliout any 
diymoiis between the w<mts. The otue is the case 
with tho riioenician in?=ci iptioiis. Th<- \ arimis read- 
ings iu tlic LXX. sliow that, at the time tliis venion 
was nude, Ui the Relnew MSS. which the tnuwhtors 
used, the woitIr Wftc wiittrn in a roiitintioiis series. 
The modem synagogue rolls and the MSS. of the 
Samaritaa Pentateodi have ma rowel^poioU, but 
tlte wonls ara divided, and the Samaiitan in this 
respect ditfttrx but little from the Hebrew.— /V/w/ 
letUn, ire. — ^Iti addition to the letters above de- 
scribed, f'nl in all IToTnrw MSS. aiul jHiiitod 
books the loims *]. D« y \, whicii are the shapes 

Assumed by the letters 3. D> V, when they 
occur at the end of woitis. Their invention was 
d«-:u-Iy due to an endeavour to render mdilig more 
Misy by dtMtinguishiiig one word fiiom another, but 
they are of comparatively modem date. The Hnal 
nun is found on the Palmyrene inscriptions. In 
the Anumeo-E^rvptian writing both final ttqaA and 
final nun tn , as may be seen in the lilaoa* fii^r- 
ments given by Gesenius. The five lioal letters ai-e 
mentioned in Bereshith Rabha (parash. f. fol. 1,4), 
iiiitl in Ui'ii Tnlmuds. Tlir final ninn in tlio muldle 
of a word (Is. ix* 6) is mentioned in both Talmuds, 
and hy Jerome. Tlie simihulty of shape between 

tni:il luon I'Q) and .Sii//(< '''i (D) i-^ iiniioatt'cl liy tlio 
dictum ot Hab Ch.tsda, as given in the liabylonian 
TlshBad (J%i7A(A, c. 1 ; Shabbath, fol. 104, 1), 
that *' nk;n an 1 s unc h, \vl>ich were on the Tablr-s 
(of the Law), stood by a miracle." It was a Uad- 
ition among the Jews that the letters on the 
tables of stone given to Mcims wcic cut through flie 
atone, so as to be legible on both t^ides ; boiac the 
tnirade br whidi mem and ttaneck kept their place. 
On the ancient I'hiionici.in inscriptions, just as in 
the Greek uncial the letteia of a word were 

divided at the end of-a line without any indication 
being iriven of mu!i division, hnf in Iffhrrw MSS. 
a twofold course has been adopted in tiiis case. 
If at the end of a Ihie the ecribe Ibund that 
he had not space for the r<)nip!ete word, he 
either wrote as nuuty letters as he could of tliis 
word, bnt left them unpointed and pat the ooro- 
pleff- woii! in the next line, 01' he rn.vle u.-e of 
what are csdled extended letters, in order to till 
Up the snperabundaot space. That abbreviationt 
were employed in the ancient Hebrew writing is 
>thown by the inscriptions on tlie Maccabaean coins. 
The greater and smaller kttars which occur in 
the middle of words (comp. Fk. Ixxx. 16 ; Gen. 
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ii. 4}, the snspauicd letters (Judg. xvui. 30; 
Ps. LtKZ. 14), and the wctried Icttcn ( Num. x- 35), 
are transferred from the MSS. of the XI.-.-rv:T*r>ii, 
and have all rei*ived at the hands of the Je* » aa 
allegorical explanation. Numbers were indicaUt^l 
cither hy 1pttei"s or fi':nrres. Tli-- hitt.:^ nre f«)ui;4 
oa IMittenician coins, on the s4ircw}i<iaL;uji ot hihmitn- 
axar, on the Palmyrene inscriptions, and (irohably 
also ill the Ammn'^n-K'^rjitian writtnc On ttir- «. tl - 
baud, b iters aic l'«und used as oume-.uls oa t.-» 
Mnccab<>an coins, and auMOg the Anhi, Md ttor 
early ndopTion for the -^me pnrp^e aTirm^ tl^r 
Gi-eeks may have been due to the l'b<KriicMJis. It 
is not too much to oolijecture fimn thes« aaalepet 
tlvrit fii'ines and letters repr''<»*ntin£f r. uiil»'r> trjtr 
have been tinnlovcd bv the anoent Ikbie^^i. i: n 
even possible that many dtaenpaiicit^ in numbem 
may be etjil litie ! jn this way.— T* •"^•'-/ywits ofA 
iliiicriticiii tuarl,^. — Almost all the le.m-ed Ji-ws of 
tlie middle ng<>s maintained the equal .mtiquityet 
the rowels smd consonsints, or at I. .i.-.t the indr*- 
duction of tlic former by Ezra and tlie men of ibc 
Givat Synaijogue. The modern date of the rowel- 
point was Hi-st ar;ne«l by Elias Levita, followfd 
on tiic .siune *iJe by Ovppellus, who was opposed 
by the youn£;er Buxtort'. ** The dia|itttealMMtlhe 
antiquity and origin of the Hebrew rowels cota- 
mence<l at a very early date ; for while Mar-Satr»» 
nai II., Gaon in Sum (8:)9-8B9), prohOnfted U 
provide the copies of the Ijiw a-ith rowels, becaam 
tliese si^s had not \mn communicated on Mount 
Sinai, but had only been inti-oduoni by the sages 
to assist the reader ; tlie Karaites allowed no icrttll 
of the Pentateudl to be used in the synagogue, 
milcss it was fumished with rowels and accents, 
beciuse they conMdered them as a divine twelaticia, 
which, like the language and the letter, was already 
ijiven to Adam, or certainly to Moses " (I>r. Ka- 
iisclt, Heb, Or, ii. 65). No rowel-poants are te 
be found on any of the Jewish coins, or in the 
Palmyi'ene inscriptions, and they are wanting io all 
tlie relics of Phoenictau writing, A sii^ cmspk 
of a dineritical mark ooetirs tor the fir«t time «■ 
one of the Cartlmtjinian iIl^- ri[itions. The first 
certain indication of vowel>Doiat& in a iShewitr 
langnage is in the Arabic. Three were intiwdnoel 
hv All, son of Alei-Th.illob, who <rie<l A.n. 4'^. 
The Sabian writi;^ al&o has three rowel^points, 
but its age is uncertain. Five vowd-fiaints a»l 
seveiTil rpiuling-tnarks were intri>laced iiito t';-- 
^yriac writing by Theopbilus and Jacob of Eda^a. 
The present Arabic system of punctnaikB orig- 
inatft with the introduction of the Niscbi cha- 
racter by Ebn Mokki, who died A.D. 939. On the 
whole, taking into oonsidemtion the nature and 
analM'^ie.s of the l<indi-e<i Shetnitic languages, sad 
the Jewi^ tradition that the vowels were onlj 
transmitted orally by Moses, and were aAeinaiv 
i^educ^nl to signs and fixe«l by Ezri and fho flnat 
Synagogue, the preponderance of eridenoe goes to 
dhow that Hebrew wa* written without voweb or 
diacritical marks all the time that it was a liriajj 
language. According to a statement on a scraU 
of & Law, which may have baen hi Sma from the 
eiphth century, Moses the Punctator (Hannakdan) 
was the first who, in order to tadlitate the teadi^ 
of the Scri|itnni for hb pupils, added vnwdsta 
the consonants, a pi-actire in wliieh ho was ibllovcd 
by his son Judah, the Coirector or l^ertser (Him- 
magiali). These wat« the bcgbmingii of a full 
systaiB 1^ Hebmr points, the eomptdSn of wUch 
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h.'u, by U'nflition, hwn :u^uitod with the unine 
of the Karaite Acha of Irak, living ia the fint half 
of the sixth colli nnr, an! which oomjuisc-l the 
vowels ami acceisls, iiage<i.J» and raphch, ken ;iii<l 
kethir. It was, fi-om its local origiD, called the 
Bahylonirtn or Assyrian sy. fj^m. Almost siinnltaii- 
•«>ualy with these eiulcavour<, the sthoLuvi ol' 
Palftftiiie, esjiecially c<t 1 ( , as. worked in the 
snmo dinrt;< II, ;^im! iieie Kalibi Mocbn, a disciple 

01 Anuti tl«' Karaitt", and his son Moses, rixetl 
another system of Tocalisution (abotit f)7(t), di»- 
tihijuishttl as th;it of Tikrins, which marks still 
more minulfly ;uid accur.vtely llif various shades 
MidAieeties of tone and pronunciation, :v.u\ which 
was ultimately adopted bv all llie Jews. Vov 
though the Kai-aitos, with th<.'u- iluu:u teiistic 
tenadtj, «nd their antagonism to the Rabbanites, 
cliuig for some time to the older signs, because 
they had use»l them before their secession from the 
Talmudical sects, they were at last, in 957, induced 
-to abandon them in favour of tho»e adopted in 
Palestine. Now the Babylonian signs, besides 
dirii'ring from those of Tiberias in shape, are 
chiefly remarkable by being almost uniformly 
placed above the letters. There still exist some 
manuscripts which exhibit them, and many more 
vould probably have been preserved had not, in 
later timet, the habit prevailed of sabstituting in 
old codices the signs of Tiberias for those of Baby- 
ionia" (i>r. Kaliach, iMr. Oram. ii. 63, 64;. 
From <h« lixtb ««itnry downwards the traces of 
punctuation become nuuo and more distinct. It 
now remains to asy a few words on the accents. 
The object of the neoeuta is twofold. 1. They 
MTvi" to mark tlif tnne syllable, and at the same 
time to show the reladoa of each word to the 
•entenm ; henoe they are called teimim, as mark- 
in.; tlie sense. 2. Tlicy imlicatc the modulation of 
the tone acomtlii^ to which the Old Testament 
was netted in the synagt^cs, and were hence 
4'alleil lurifiiuttfi. ** The manner of recitation was 
tUliere&t tor the Pentateuch, the prophets^ an4 the 
netrieal bool» (Job, the Prov«4a, and ih« Pfeahns) : 
<>1<! mo<fes of cantillatioa of the IVntateiich and the 
prophets (to the Uaphtarutli) have been preserved 
in the Gemuin and Portn^'ucse synagogues; both 
difler, indeed, considerately, yot manitl-stly show a 
common character, and are almost like the same 
«ompOfithm sung la two different keys ; while the 
chantiriL- >r the metrical books, not emplovod 
in tlie public woivhip, ha* long be^ lost " (Kalisch, 
}). M).^WriUitg materiaU, The oldest docu- 
ments which cotit.'iin the writing of a Shernitic nico 
are probably the bncks of Nineveh and Babylon 
«n wMch are {npressed tlw owwiliMnii Assyrian 
in«criptions. T!i -i-r i?, however, no evidi?uci' that 
they wcie ever employed by the Hebrews. V\ ood 
was need itpon some oocasions (Num. xvii. 3), and 
•writing tablets of box-wood are mentioned in 

2 Esd. xiv. 24. The lead," to which allosioo is 
made in Job six. 24, is supposed to hare been 
)iourcd when melted into the caritii's of the stone 
made by the letters of an inaciipUon, in ui-der to 
render it durable. It is most prohablo that the 
nndcRt ns wfll ;',s tho nirist common material 
whici) the Htbriiws used tor writing was dretmd 
skin in some form or dtbar. We Gnow tiiat the 
dressing of skins was practised by tho Hebrews 
(Ex, XXV. 5; Lev. xiii. 48), and they may have 
aeqttlred th« knowledge of the art from the K^y- 
tSm, among whom it had attained great pcrfectioo. 



tlie leathercutterai constituting one of the principal 
subdivisions of tha third oaite. Perliaps the He- 
brews may have borrowed, among their other 
acf[uin:iueuts, the use of papyrus from the Kgyp- 
tians, but of this we have no ))o$itive evidence. 
In the Bible the only allusions to the use of papy* 
ma are in 2 John 12, where x^P""!^ occurs, 
which refers espedaUj to papyrus paper, and 
3 Mace. iv. 20, where x'^'^P"" found in the 
same sense. In Jo^ephus the trial of adultery is 
made by writing the name of God on a sAm, and 
the 70 men who were sent to Ptolemy from Jem- 
salem by tlic high-priest I<^leazar, to translate the 
Law into Greek, took with them the akim on 
which the Law was written in golden chaimctevs 
(Ant. xii. 2, § 10). Herodotus, after telling ns 
that the lonbns leai-nt the art of writing from the 
i'hoenicians, adds that they called their books 
skills, because they made use of shcep'slrins and 
goat-skins when short of paper. Parchment w:i.s 
i;si>d for the MSS. of the Pentateuch in the time ot 
Jo . pints, and the ^c^^pcbw of 2 Tin. ir. 13, 
were skins of parclimeut. It was one of the pro- 
visions in tlie TaUuud that the Law should be 
written on the skins of demi animals, tame or 
wild, or <'veu of clean birds. The skins when 
written upon wei-e formed iuto ix>lls {jnigUloth; 
Ps. xl. 8; comp. Is. xxxir. 4; Jer. zzxri. 14; 
Kz. ii. 9; Zceh. v. Vk Tln^y were lolled ii|winone 
or two sticks ood fastened with a thi'csul, the ends 
of which were sealed (Is. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; 
Kov. V. 1, &c.). The n>\h wore ^^-neially written 
oil one side only, except in Ez. li. ; liev. v. 1. 
Thev were divided into colomns {diUUMfht lit. 
"ddore," A.V. "leaves," .ler. x.wvi. 2:5); the 
up])cr margin was to be not Jess tiian thi«e tingers 
broad, the bwer not less than ibnr; and s space of 
two fiu'Ti'i-s' bicadtJi was to Iw li'fl between every 
two columns. The case in which the rolls were 
kept was called revxor or (N^mf. But besidea 
^kins, wliich were used for the moiv |»>nnan<.'nt 
kinds of writing, tablets of wood covered wUh wax 
(Lnkn i. 63) somd for the ordinary puriKwes of 
lite. Several of these v. - rr '".stened tos;.-tlier and 
foi-raed volumes. They wei-e written upon with 
a pointed style {'H, Job xix. 84), sometimes of 
iron i Ps. .\Iv. 2 ; Jfr. viii. 8, xvii. 1). For harder 
tnatci iaU a graver {oheret^ Ex. xxiii. 4; Is. viii. 1^ 
was employed: the hard pohit was called U^ppirtn 
Mer. xvii. 1). For |>archment or skins a ret<l was 
used (3 Jolm i'6 ; A Mace. ir. 20). The ink, diyd 
(Jer. xxxvi. 18), Utendly "Mock;' like the Greek 
fj.i\av V- Cor. iii. .1; 2 John 12; 3 John 13), 
wiis to be of lamp-block dissolved in gall-juice. It 
was carried in an inkstand {kmth hassophSr), 
which wns suspended at. the trirdK? ( Ez. ix. 2, 3), 
as is done at the pi-esent day in the East. To 
professiooal seritica tiiere ore ollosiaif in Ps. xir. 
1 [2] ; Est. tH. 6; 2 fisdr. xir. 34. 

X 

Zta'tliifiai. [MONTH.J 

Y 

Yarn. TIio notice of yam i« contain&i ia an 
evtitinelv ob&curc jsussage in 1 K. x. li8 (2 Chr. i. 
hi). The Hebrew KeceivedText is qocsthwaUe. 
The probability ia that the toim does tmae to sonie 
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eotreput of Kgrptian commerce, but whelher Tc- ' 
koKb. as in the LXX., or Con, is in the Yttlfr., U 
douhtful. CiesPnins givpsr the s^n*** of ••number" 
as appljing •e«iuaUy to the merchants and the 
hmMs:''* A band of the kinjf s merchants bou^l»t 
a drove (of hoiTses) at a price"; but the vi'itiil 
arrangcmeut in 2 Ckr. is opposed to this ivndeiing. 
The sensa adoptfd in Um A.T. w daivad from 
Jewish iiitfrprptrrs. 

Yaax, the higlitist ordinary division of time. 
The Hebrew name is identical with the root $hamh, 
*'he or it rppnted, did the second time." Th*> 
meaning is thcretbre thought to be "an iteration, " 
hf Oaaoina, wlw eoupupw the Latin mntu, pro- 
j*^y]j a circle. The sensK? of the Hebrew might 
eitlicr be a recurring periol, or a dix-le of seasons, 
orelsaa period drcling t h roiig^ the ■wwww.^'I. 
Years, proi)crlj- so called. Two years were known 
to, and apparently nsed by, the Hebrews. 1. A 
year of 360 days, containing twelve months of 
thirty days each, is indicated by certain passages in 
the prophetical Scriptures. The time, times, and 
B half, of Daniel (vii. 'J5, xii. 7), where •* Ume " 
ncMW ** year," evidently repreaent the same period 
«8 the 42 months (Rev. zi. 2) and 1260 days of 
the Kevelation (xi. .5, xii. 6), for 360x 3-5 = 1'.'60, 
and 30X42 = 1260. This r««r perfeotir cw- 
responds to the Egyptian Vague year, withcmt the 
five inteitalary days. It appears to have been in 
use in Noah'a time, or »t least in the time of the 
writer of the tiarrttiTe of the Flood, fin* In that nar- 
rative the interval from the 17th day of t!ie '_'nd 
month to the 17th dajr of the 7th of the tame year 
appears to he atated to be a period of 150 days 
(fSen. vii. 11, 24, viii. H, 4, roiDp, 1.1). ruiJ, as tiio 
Itt, 2od, 7th» and 10th monthx of one year are 
mentioned (fiii. 13, 14, vii. 11, viii. 4, 5), the 1st 
day of tiiL' lOtli month of this ymr boing !icp.vnit»'d 
from the 1st day of the first month of tire next year 
hf m interval of at leaat 54 days (viii. 5, 6, 10, 
12, 1 Tj, we can only infer a yt*ar of I'J n)onth^. 
A year of 360 days is the rudest known, it is 
Ibnned of 13 spariooe Iimar moiiCha,iiBd was prob- 
nlily the fjnrent of the lunar year of 354 days, and 
the Vaguf year of 365. The Hebrew yeart from 
the time of tlie Earedns, was evfdentlj Imiar, though 
in some mar:: r TintU'iftl viitually f-olar, and w>' 
may therefore infer that the lunar year is as old as 
the date of the Exodw. As the Hdvew year was 
not an Keyptian year, and a/? nothing is said of its 
being new, save in its time of commencemeatf it 
was perhaps mrlier in nm among the IsnwIileB, and 
eitliiM- brourht into Kgypt by them or borro\ve>l 
from Shemitic settlers. 2. The year used by the 
Hebrews from the time of the Kwdus may be said 
to hafe been then institntrxl, since a current month, 
Abib^ on the 14th day of wliidi the first Passover 
was kept, was then made the first month of the 
year. The essential rhanicf eristic of this year can 
be dearly detemined, though we cauuot fix those 
of any sfaigle year. It was essentially solar, for the 
otferings of pix»dnctions of tin? t^nh, first-fruits, 
harvest-produce, nud ingathcre^l fi uifs, wcjc fixt-d to 
certain <»ys of the year, two of whu h w ere in the 
periods of great feasts, the third itself a fi-ast rwk- 
uned from one of the former days. But it is cet- 
tain thai tlie months were lunar, each commencing 
with a new moon. Thet p must therefore have U-cu 
some method of iuljustment. The firet point to be 
decided is how the commencement of ea< h yoar was 
tixcd. Probably the Hebraws detenniosd their 
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new y«ir*s day by the obsei'vation of hrliarral or 
other star-risings or settings k-iiown tn mar k the 
right tin>e of the solar ywir. It follows, frotn the 
determination of the proper new moon of the first 
monA, whether by observation of a stellar pheoo* 
menon, or of the forwanlness of tlie c l opN, that the 
method of intercaktion can only have U-*.i that io 
use after the Captivity, tlic a liiition of a thirteenth 
month whenever the twelfth ende<l too long l»efor« 
the equinox for the offering of tlie fu^t-froits to be 
made at the time fixed. The later Jews had two 
commencCTncnts of the year, whemv it is ccmmonJy 
but imiccurately said that they ha i two jw*, the 
snci^ year and the dvil. We prefer to speak «i 
the sacrol an'l civil rcclvonings. The sacred reckon- 
ing was that instituted at the Exodus, aooordlog to 
which the first month was AMh: the civil 
reckoning the first month was tlie seventh. Tltt 
interval between the two commencementa was tins 
exactly half a year. It has been supposed that the 
institution at the time of the Exodus was a cbaagt 
of commencement, not the introdncttoo of a new 
year, and that thenceforwar>l the. year had two 
beginnings, rcspectivdy at about the remal aad 
the autumnal eqnhioxes. We most here notice the 
theories of the ileriration of the Hebrew year froaa 
the Egyptian Vague year. The Vagoe year was 
commonly used by the Egypthuis; and fitn ft 
only, if from an Egyptian year, is the Hebrew 
likely to have been derired. Two tbeoriea hare 
been ibnned oooMetii^ the two yeata at tbe 
Exodus. (].') Some hold that Abib, the r.nt 
month of the Hebrew year by the sncred rerknnia^ 
was the Egyptian E pi phi. This, however, is mm* 
than doubtful. Suj>posing that the Hebn'w caleo- 
dai- was formed by fixing the JE^mptiaa £piiihi m 
the first month, what wonid be the dtTooMogiad 
result? Tlie latest date to which the Eir«I :< is 
assigned is about B.C. 1320. In the Julian year 
B.C. 1S90, tfie month Epiphi of the Egrptiaa 
VnfTue year commenced Mav \S, 44 davs after tb< 
day of the venial equinox, April 2, tot near wbi^ 
the Hebrew yeer mttst have b^un. Thas at the 
L'lte^t date of the Fjtodus, there- is an interral rf s 
month and a half between the begionioff of Um 
Hebrew year and Epiphi 1. This intaral i«prw> 
ents about IBO yeirs, tlnoni^h which the V iiri^ 
year would i^etrogi^e in the Julian until the 
oommeneement or Epiphi oorresponded to Ai 
vernal equinnx. and no methtxi can redur>i it below 
100. (2.) We hare founded an argument £ar the 
date of the £xodoe upoo aaoiher oowparisoii of Ae 

Hchn'W yp-ar an^l the Vaguo vr r Tlii- ^-^tcre.,! 

comnoencemcnt of the Hebrew year was at the new 
moon about or next after, bat not mvdi hcfertv the 

venial erpiinox: the civil wimnv-ncrment nri't 
usually have been at the new moon nearest the 
automaal equinox. At the cartiiet dale of the 
Exodus computed by modern chronol^vfers, abont 
the middle of the 17th century B.C., the ^yptiaa 
Vague ycarooraraenced at or aaoat tiie latter thack 
It would be nect's'snry that the |4th dav of AT. b. 
i on which fell the full moon ol the Passover of the 
I Exodus, should oorre^NNid to the 14th of Phamr> 
■ notli, in a Vague year commencJr:^ r\}v^\it ths 
j autumnal equinox. A full moon fell on the Htii 
I of Pharoeaoth, or Thuiadar, April 81, B.C. INS, 
! of a Vague year commencing on the day of tl»e 
autumnal eqttinox, Oct. 10, u.c. 1653. This dMt 
of the Exodus, D.C. 1652, is onlv foor years mrlirr 
than Halcs's, ac. 1648.— U. DiVisiou of the Vcsr. 
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. Seasmu. Two sensotM are mentioned in the 
Bible, •'summer" and "winter." The former 
nnoperljr mea&s the Ume of cuttiog fruits, the 
ntttr, thai of gnthering fruits ; they are therefore 
originHlly rather suminemud autumn than summer 
and winter. But that they signify ordinarily the 
two gnud diTMOOi of the year, the wtirm ODd cold 
sea^ii9, is evident from tlieir use for the whole 
year in the expreoMWy " summer and winter" (Fs, 
Iriir. 17; Zech. xir. 8). 2. JKbntfa.— The 
brew uiHtiths, fiom the time of the Hxcxlus, were 
lunar. The year nppears orUiiuuil^' to have con- 
tahied 4we)re, but, when intercnlation wns mM>> 
«.'nv, ;i thirtcL-ath. 3. Uvea's. — The llelncws, 
fi-om the time of the institution of the Sabbath, 
whetlrtr at or befinre the Esmdna, reekoned hf 
weeks.— III. S.icrf<J Yc.u^,. — 1. The S.il.hnticJil year, 
" the £illow year," or, possibly, " year of remiesiou," 
kept erery eeventh year, was aNmnanded to l>c 
oWrvol a?, a ve.ir of n >t from the labouns of .itjri- 
culture and of remi«aon of debts. 2. The Jubikt.* 
year, **the year of the trumpet,** a lilre year, 
W'liich immediati'h' fulluuel cvi'iy M-vcnth S.iWatic- 
al yeaiv it has been disputed whether the Jubilee 
jmt was every 49th or 50th: the former is more 

probiiblc. 

TokA. 1. A well-known imfjement of Iius- 
bandry* descrfhed in the Hebrew language by the 

terms rnvl, inotafi, ami tli- tv. n *' i nu-i sji^ntic- 
ally applying to the bows of wuod oat of which it 
was oonstructed, and the last to the application 
{bindin j) lA' the article to the neck of the ox. 2. 
A pair of oxen, so termed as being yoked together 
(1 Sum, li. 7 ; 1 K. zix. 19, 21). The Hebt«w 
term, f rrmod, is also aiijilir»d to ;isses (.IikIl:. fiv. 10) 
and mtdes (2 K. v. 1 7 and even to a couple of 
riders (Is. xxi. 7). 3. The term tzeaud is alxo 
n(>ph>d to a certain nraount of land (t Sam. xiv. 
14), equivalent to tiuU which a couple of oxen 
€Ottld fMoosb in a day (Is. t. 10; A.V, *'acra "), 
comspMiduig to the Laiia/Mt^iim. 
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Zaan'oim, the Plain of ; or, more .iccut-ntc'ly. 
*• the uik by Zaanaira." A U«e — probably a 
sacred tree — mentioned SS marUl^ tlie spot neai- 
which Heber the Keoite was encamped when Sisera 
took refuge in his tent (Judg. iv, 11). Its situa* 
tion is defined as •* near Kedesh," i. e. Kedcsh- 
Naphtali, the name of which still lingers on the 
high ground, north of Safcdf and west of the Lake 
of el Jliileh. The Targum gires as the equivalent 
of the name, timhor aggamjfO^ *' the plain of the 
snwnp," which can hardly refer to anything but 
the marsh which bordera ihc take of JIulch on the 
north side^ and which was probably more extensive 
in the time of Deborah than it now is. On the 
other hand. Dr. Stanley has pointed out how 
appropriate a lituation lor this nonnoiable tree is 
afforded by "a green plain . , . studded with 
m3N>ive tcivbinths," which adjoins on the south the 
plain containing the remains of Kedesh* Thew two 
suggestions — of the andent Jewidi and the modem 
Cnri-tian student — may ho hft side by side to 
await the result of future investigation, the Keri, 
«r eometlon* of Jink. iv. 11, smafltntet Zmian- 
iiim for Zaanaim, ana tba mm form is found in 
Josh, xlx, 33. 



I Zaail'ftll. A place anmed by Micah (i. 1 1 ) iu 
I hi^ iiddress to the towns of the Shetdlah. ZaiUMn 
' is dtiubtless identical with Zenax. 

Za'avazL A Horite chief, son of Ezer the !*on of 
Seir [Cfrn. xxxvi. '27 ; I Chr. i. 42). 

Zabad. 1, 8on of N.ithan, son of Attai, sou of 
Ahlai, Sbeshan's daughter (1 Chr. ii. 31-37), and 
hcncf callt'd sou of Ahlai {1 Chr. xi. 41). He was 
one of David's mighty men, but none of his deeds 
hare been recorded. The chief interest connected 
with him is in his genealogy, which is of mii>iilep» 
able importance in a chronological point of view.-* 
t. An Ephraimite, if the text of 1 Chr. rii. 21 is 
cori-ect.— 3. Sou of Sliimralh, ;in Aininnijiti.'x- : an 
HSMiihin who, with Jehozabad, slew king Joaidi, ao> 
eeiding to 2 Chr. kdr. 26 ; but, in S K. zii. 21, his 
name is written, probably morecori-et tiy, .Tozadiar. 
—4. A layman of Israel, of the sons of Zuttu, who 
put away his foreign wife at Em*a oommand (Ear. 
\. 27).— 5. One of (he Jesi-endants of Hashum, 
who bad maiiied a foitiigu wife after the Captivity 
(l^zr. X. 33).«0b One of the sons of Kebo, whose 

(laino i-^ mi'iitionc^l iiiuler the same CUCUmstanoeS OS 
the two pjweding {Ezi: x. 43). 
ZMai'tm, Zabjid 6 (1 Esd. ix. 35). 

Zabade'ans. An Arab trib.? wh'i wrr.- at(,\cJi<*!l 
and spoiled by Jonathan, on his way Imck to Lia- 
mosctts from his fruitless pursuit of the army of 
Demetrius (1 Mace xii. 31). Jo>e[ihn> (^al)s thcni 
Nabiitacaus {Aat. xiii. 5, §10), but be is evidently 
in error. Nothing certain is ktiown of them. J<h 
i nathan had pursued the pnemy's army lis fnr the 
' river Cleutlierus (A'o/tr W Ka'^ir), and was ou his 
march back to Diimoscus when he attacked axui 
|ilundi'ie.l the Zaha.lean.s. We must louli for them, 
tliereloi-e, somewhere to the QOith-vve»t ut iMmascns. 
Accordingly, on the road from Damascus to Ba-ilU*k, 
at a distance of alx'ut 8j houi-s (2tj miles) from the 
fbinier place, is tlie village Zi-ixidny, standing at 
the upper end of a plain of the same name, which 
is the very c ontt e of Antilibanus. The name Zc'j- 
duny i< joj^sihly a relic of the ancient tribe of the 
ZabadMiif*. 

Zabba'i. 1. One of the descenilants of Efhai, 
who had married a fureigu wife in th»j d;iy.- ol' Yjlia 
(Ezr. X. 281.— 2. Fatlier of Bai-uch, who assisted 
Xelieniiiih : ' Imilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 20). 

Zabbud. One of tlie sons of Bigvai, who i v 
tunietl in the s4H:ondcamTanwithEna(l£zr. viii. 14). 

Zabde us. Zebanah of the sona of immer 
(1 Y^\. is. 21). 

ZnVdi. 1. Son of Zerah, tile son of Judah, and 
ancciitnr of Achan (J>.«h. vii. 1, 17, 18).— 2. A 
lknj.uuitc', of the *ous of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 19). 
—3. David's officer over the pix>duce of the vine- 
yards for the wine-cellnrs (1 Clir. xxvii. 27).— 4. Sou 
of Asaph the mittstrel (Neh. xi. 17) ; called else- 
whera Zaccds (Neh. xii. 35) and ZiCBW (1 Chr. 
ix. 1'. . 

Zab did. 1. Fatha- of Jashobeomy the chief of 
Davi«i'> ^Miard (1 Our. XXvii. 2).— <L A priest, son 
of the great men, or, as the nmrgin gives it, " Haj|^ 
gedolim" (Neh. xi. 14).— 3. An Arabian chieftaia 
who put Alexander balas to death (1 llaoei xi. 
17 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, §8). 

Zalind. The son of Nathan (1 K. iv. 5). lie 
is desaibed as a jiriest (A. V. " principal officer "), 
and OS holding at the court of Solomon the con lid- 
ential post of '* king's friend," which had been occu- 
pied by Hu^Iiai the Aix-hite during the reign of 
Darid (2 Sam. zv. 37, zri. 16 ; 1 Chr. xxrii. 33.) 
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ZABULON 



ZADOK 



Zab'nion. The Gretk form of the uixxne 7a:- 
BULi;ir (Matt. iv. 13, 15; Rev. vii. 8). 

Zacea'i. Tlic smis of Ztict-ai, to tl)e number of 
7i"»0, rt'tuitied with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 9 ; Neli. 
14). 

Zacchae'tu. The iiame of a tax-collwrtor ncai 
Jericitu, who b«iiig short in stature climb<^l up intu 
a syc-amoi-e-ti-ee, in order to olitaiu a sight of Jesus 
as lie pa****!! thii'iigli that place. Luke only h;w 
related liie itici kut {x'ix. 1-10). Zacchaeus was a 
Jew, as may he inferred from hi.s naiiMMd fiom 
tti<' r.K ; that the Saviour »peaks ofhim expressly a-s 
" a stm of Abraham." The term which tlesignatos 
this olBoe is nnuHital, bat deMaibcs bim no doubt 
as the su]ienntefident of customs or tiibttte in the 
district of Jericho, where he lived, as one havintr a 
commiNsiou from his lioman principal (tjuinccjis 
puhlicanus) to collect the impost* levied on the Jp^v^ 
bv the Itotnans, and who in Uie execution of that 
trust employed subUtema^ trho weic accouutable 
to him, as he in turn was accnnntible to his 8nj»er- 
ior. The otlice must have been a lucrative one in 
such a roi^ion, and it is not strange that Zacchnrus 
is mentioned by the Kvangelist as a rich man. TIjc 
Saviour bjient the uight probably in the liouse of 
Zacchaeu>, and the next day pursued j<>iirney to 
Jertuoiem. He vns in the caravan from Galilee, 
which WAS going tip thither to keep the Passorer. 
W« read i:i the luibhinic writing* also of a Zac- 
duMUS who lived at Jericho at this same period, 
well known «a his own aoxHint, and especially a.< 
the fatlter of the oelebnted Sibbi Jochatiaii ben 
Zachai. 

Zaocbe'iu. An officer of Judas Maccabncus 
(2 l\ ■ , 1'."' :. 

Zac ckur. A Simeonite, of the ftirailyof Uisbma 
(1 Chr. IT. 26). 

Zao'cur. 1. Father of Shammua, the Reubenitc 

Spy ^^ium. ziii. 4).-*8. A Meraiite Levite, son of 
aaziah (1 Chr. zxir. 27).— S. Sou of A^aph, the 
singer (\ Chr. xxr. 2, 10; Neh. xii. ^5).— 4. The 
son of Irori» who asaisted Nehemiah in rebuilding 
the dty wall (Neh. IH. 2).— 8. A levite, or family 
of Le\ i!. -, uh" sii;!!-!! the covenant with Nche- 
miali (Neh. x. 12).— 6. A Levite, whose son orde- 
•ceodant Han an was one of the trensnrera oter the 
trensnrie?^ :'.iiiH)intetl by Ni'liuniiali (N<li. .vili. 13), 

ZaAhari'aiii or properly Zi:ciiaiuau, was son 
of Jeroboam IL, 14th king of Israel, and the last of 

the housf of Ji'hu. There is a ditFiculty aliout th^- 
date of hia reign. ^ Moat chronoiogera assiune au 
inteiregnuM of 11 Teara between Jeroboom's death 
and Ziichariah's iufission, duriii:,' wliii li the king- 
dom was sulli^ring &vm the aiiardiy of a disputed 
luceession, but this aefms nnlikely after the reign 
of a resolute ruh r lilje Joioboam, and does not solve 
the did'ereuce between 2 K. xiv. 17 and xr. 1. 
We are redaoed to suppose that oar present MSS. 
have here incorrect ninnlMTs, to s.il.stitnfo I' 
27 in 2 K. xr. ], aud to believe that Jeroboam 11. 
reigned 52 or 53 years. But whether we assume 
an intiMi-egnum, or an enrir in tli'^ MSS., wr iimst 
place Zacfaoriah's accession B.C. 771-2. His rcigu 
lasted only six months. He was killed in awn* 
spiracy, of whicii Shallum was the head, mjil by 
whicii the prophecy in 2 K. x. 30 was accom- 
plished.— 8. The father of Abi, or Abljnb, Hew- 
kiali's inoiher (2 K. xviii. 2). 

Zaohari'as. 1. Zechariah the pii^t in the reign 
of Josiah ( 1 Ksd. i. s 2. In 1 lilsd. L IS Zad»- 
m« oocttjHes the place of Ucnum in 2 Chr. sur. 15. 



—3. sSlbaiah 6, and Azap.iait (1 E^l. v. S; 
comp. Etr, ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7).— 4. The f«0|dMt 

Zechariah 1 11-^1. vi. 1, vii. 3 .-5. Zecha- 
UIAH 8 (1 l-jid. viii. 30).— 6. ZF.cu.uaAU 9(1 
Efld. viii. 37),— t. Zeckariah 10 [1 tsd. roL 
44 .—8, ZKCHARrAii 11 (1 Esd. ix. 27: c^wr. 
Lzi. 2ii;.— 9. Father of JoM j-h, a leader ui 
fii'st Cfflmpai::ii ^ ihe ^lai i;ibaein war 1 M .ci . t, 
18. 10. l ath.T tit'.Ioi^ti the B.ipi;=t < Ink-. 

i. 5, &c.^.— 11. 6on of I<a:ai.aias, who, oui Lo;ii 
sjiys, was slain by the Je%v.-i h. tweeu the altar imA 
the temple (Matt, xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. jl ;. There has 
been much dispute who this 2^icharia.s was.' Wjcj 
of the Greek Fathers have maintained lint the 
father of Joliu t'lie Baptist is the j>crbon to wbvm 
our Loixl alluiks ; but there can be little or nr> 
doubt that the allusion is to Zechariah, the 5on of 
Johnia-la '2 Chr. .v\Iv. 20, 21). The name of the 
t'.jtliL'r of Zacuanis not mentioned by ^t. Lose; 
and we may suppose that the name 9i fiuacbisa 
crept into the text of St. Matthew fiosn a roannasl 
glo^s. a confusion h.ivin{; been made betwtAsa Zisit*' 
ri:ih, the son of Jelioiada. and Zacharias, the sob ef 
r. na ]n:i- i Fx t (^:hiah ) tlie piophct. 

Zach'aiy. The prophet Zechariah (2E'!d. . 

Za'elier. One of the sons of Jeliiel, the fatt ?r 
or founder of Ciibeoo, by his wife Maachnb (I Ciir. 
viii. Ml). 

Zrfdok. 1. Son of Ahitub, and vtif of tlie t*> 
chiet priests in the time of Dttvid, Abiatbar Uiag 
the other. Z.i<lok was of the hoose of Kkfusv; the 
son of Aaron (1 Chr. x-xiv. 3), and eleventh it 
descent from Aaron. The Ar«t mention ot' him is 
in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where we ar« told that he 
joinevl I>avid at Hebron afler Saul's death wjth 2i 
captains of his father's house, and, appai^ntly, with 
900 men (4600—3700, Ter». 26, 27 ). Up to this 
time, it may )h: ooncludwl, he bid adliered to the 
house of i^aui. But henceforth his fidelity to Dsrid 
was lurwhible. When Absalom revolted, aadi 
David fled from JtMus;iliMO, Zadok aul aH i'r,' 
Levites bearing the .^ric accompanied bim, and it 
was only at the king's expre« command that tii^ 
returned to Jerusalem, ami Ircanic tl>e meviiuio of 
oommuntcation betweert the Idilg and Uosbai tiw 
Ai'chite (2 Sun. xr., x>'ii.). When Ab«a)om was 
dftid, Zadol; and Abiathar were the perv.!i- ^vht* 
persuaded the eideiis of Judab to tuvite iXivid to 
return (2 Sam. dx. 11). When Adovijah, fa 
I^avid's iil'l s<>t up fur king, and h.id persm-!-: ' 
Joab, aud Abiathar the priest, to join his party, 
Zadok was nomoTed, and waa employed by DtmA 
to anoint Solomon to be king in his room { 1 K. 
Aud for this hdelity i>e was tewaided by Solomon, 
who ** thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto 
the I^j-d," and "put in '/-n-lok the i>ji<->t i i h:> 
room (1 K. ii. 27, '6b). ¥rom tliis time, however, 
we hear Bttle of bfm. ' It Is said in fBtotai term 
in the enumeration of S<ilonion*3 ot!iiN i-> cf ^tat^ 
that Zadok was the priest {L K. iv. 4 ; 1 Cbr. 
xzix. 22), but no single act of hb is mentioned. 
Zu'Iok aihl Abiathar were of newly e.jual liir-i^ty 
Sam. XV. 35, 36, xix. 11). The duties of the ofiif? 
weiv divided. Zadcdc nunisteved before the Taber> 
uacleat Ihhion 'I Chr. svi. r.O , AM ith.u- fi.v! th- 
eme of the Aik at Jerusalem, isot, bowevtr, 
exdnsively, as appears from 1 Chr. xr. 11 ; 2 Ssm. 
XT. 24, '27>, 29. Hri'.c*?, p^rhnp^, it may be 
concluded that Irom the tirel there was a t&:disxj 
to considier the office of the pri^thooJ .is fionirwh^ 
of the natnre of a cotpoiwle officei» olthoi^ souk d 
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its Amctitms were nNeaBarily ooiifidetl to tbe chief 
member of that corporation.— 2. According to the 
geaedogjr of the high^pneits in 1 Chr. ri, 12, there 
-WM ft aeoond Zattok, too «f a second Abitub, ton of 

Amariah; nK iut th.' time of King Ahaziiih. It is 
iwobftble that no &uch penoo as this wcond Zatlok 
ever nuted; but tliat tbe inMrtioo of the two 
names is a (•>.], yi-t's error.— 3. Father of Jvrushah, 
th« wile oi* K'wg Uzziafa, and mother of King 
JoChun (2 K. XT. 33; 2 Cbr. xztlt. 1)^ Son of 
Buna, wlv. repaired n portion of the wall in the 
time of Kchcmiah (Neh. iii. 4). He is probablj 
tbe mine who li in the list of these that sealed tbe 
covenant in NMi. x. 21, a. in liolh csise^ his name 
follows that of Me»bezabeei.— 6. Soa of Immer, a 
priest who npaiied a portkm of the wall over 
iigainst his own houac (Xeh. iii. 29).— 6. In Neh. 
si. ll,«ud 1 Chr. iz. 11, mentioa is made iu a 
genealogy of Zadok, the son of Menuotb, the ton of 
Ahitiib. But it can hardly bo doubtful that 
3Ieraiotii is iusciied hj the error of a oop/ist, and 
that Zadok the son of Abitob is meant. 

Zaliam. Son of Reboboam by AbHud], tbe ' 
daughter of Elinb (2 Chr. xi. 19). 

tktt. A place named, in 9 K. Tiii. 21 only, hi 
the account of Joram'--* (■viw-Htion a^rnir^it the 
Edomite^i. The parallel account iu Chtouicles (2 
Cbr. xxi. 9) agrees with this, eioept that the words 
" !f> Znir" mr> omiltnl, and the words "with his 
princes " inserted. It Itas been conjectured that the 
latter were sobstHuted for tbe former, either by the 
error of a cnpvi-t, or irtPTitinTinl!\% fiocime tho 
name Zair wan not eUewhci^ known. Other:>, 
again, suggest that Zair is identical with Zoar. A 
thiixi conjocttirc irrfinmlc'l on the rtrvdings of the 
Vuleatfl (Seini) ami the Arabic version (^Sa'ir), is, 
tii it /;i;r is -.m alt.'mtion for Seir. 

Zalapb. Father of Hanun, who assisted in 
rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 30y. 

bl'mon. Aa .\bobite, one of Usrid's gtmrd (2 
Snm. will. 2"^ . 

Zal mon, Mount. A wooded eminence in the 
immediate neighboui hoo I of Sbechem (Judg. ix. 
48). it is pvidtul t.inn til'' Ti.nTative th-nt it was 
close to tbe city, liut UyouJ this there does not 
appear to be the smallest indicition of its position. 
The name S'uk-iiuijjch is nlt;ich<-il to the S. K. 
portion of Mouut KUil ; but without further evid- 
cnoSf it ia hazardous even to co^jsetlire that there 
is any connexion between this nnme an^l 2^mon. 
The name of Dalmnnutlva has bteu supposed to be a 
corruption of that of ZalmOQ. 

Zai'monab. The name of a dcsert-stition of the 
Israelite^i (Num. xxxiii. 41). It lies on the east 
side ef Edom ; but wliHher or not identical with 
Mann, a few miles E. of Petra, as I^umer thinki^, is 
doubtful. More j»rob;ibly /.aliuonah may be in tbe 
W'ul;/ Ithm. 

Zai'mtmna. One of the two " kings " of Midian 
whose capture and death by the hands of (iideon 
hinysslf Armed tbe last act of his great conflict with , 
Midian fJudg. riii. 5-21 ; Ps. Uxxiii. 11). 

Zamliif . The same as Ahaiuah ( I ICsd. ix. %4 ; 
comp. V.tr. X. 42). 

ZnalirL Zimri the Simeonite shun by Phinehos 
(1 Mace. iL 26;. 

Za motii = Zatto (1 Edd« ii. 28 ; comp. Eici . 



X. 



Zam iammima. The Amrooaite name for the 
people, who by others were called UEriiAiu (Dent. 
ji« 30) only. They are desaibed as baring origin- 
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ally i)etn n powerful au<l numeious nation of 
giants. From a slight .oimilarity between the two 
name;*, and from lh<> mention of tho Kmim iu 
connexion willi each, jt is usually nsstuned tliat the 
Zamzummim are identical with the Zuzim. But 
at liwt til" i'!rnfifuati<m h ver%' ronjecturai. 

Zano ab. In the gHiealugiail ii<>ls of the tribe 
of Judah in 1 Chron., .lekuthiel is said to h.-ire been 
the father of Ziinaih fiv. IS . Zino«h is the name 
of a town of Judah, an l thii tutjition of liithiah 
probably points Id some colonisation of the place by 
JSgyptians or by Ismelitos directly from I'^rypt. 

Zano'ah. The name of two towns in the terri* 
tory of Judah. 1 in tlie Shefelah f Josh. xv. .S4), 
named in the same group with Zoreah and Jarmuth. 
It is possibly tdaitical witli ZautYa, a .site which 
was j«inted out to Dr. Kobinson from licit Sdtif, 
and which in the maps of Van de Velde and of 
ToUer is placed oa the K. side .of the Wady 
hiaail, 2 miles E. of ZoreaK, and 4 nUles N. of 
Yanmh. Tbe name recurs in its old connexion in 
the lifts of Nehemiah. 8. A town in the highland 
-listiiit, the mountain proper (Josh. xv. 56). It is 
not improbably identical with <S<initt0, which is 
mentioned by ^«tzen, as below Simula, and aj>pear!< 
to I"' ilout l<i 1 of Hebron. 

Zaph Aati^Paane ali, a name given by Phaittoh 
to Juseph (Ucn. xli. 45;. This name baa been cx> 
plained as Hebrew or Egyptian, and always as a 
proper name. It h:ui not been supposed to be an 
offidal title, but this {Hx<!>ibility hastobeoonudered. 
I . Tiio liabbius interpreted Znphnath-paanesdi as 
Hebrew, in the sense " remler of a secret." 2. 
Isidore, though mentionint; the Hebrew inteiTneta- 
tion, remaiks that the namo -liotilillie Egyptian, and 
ollei« an Eg) ptian etymology. " luteipretatur v[\g» 
/.aphatibtb Fbaaneca Aegyptio sermone salvator 
mundi." 3. Modern scholars ba\ l- lonki-d to Cop- 
tic ibr an explanation of this name, Jablouiiu and 
others proposing as the Coptic of the Egyptian orig> 
inal piot em phenech, ** tlie preservation " or *' pre- 
set vcr of the ag?." It is impossible to anire at a 
satisfiwtory result without first inquiring when this 
name was given, ;in I what are th-> riiaractenstics of 
Egyptian titles and nume«. The name, at lint 
sight, seems to be a )n oper name, but, as oocnrrinf 
att.r tlif ;ui:niiiit .ti Joseph's appointment and 
honours, may be a title. Biefore oomparinK Zaph« 
nath-paancnb and Ptontbom]dianet4i (LXX.)with 
Egyptian n^imes, wc m;:>t a-t^oitaai thf j>rnbil)li> 
Egyptian equivalents of tlie lettei-n ot thcae ioiius. 
The probable originals of the Egyptian name nf 
Joseph may be Utus stat> ! 

JPiiKKH 

F 

V 0 V 6 o n ^ a 9 ri X 
PS T M I* N KH 
* F 

The second part of the name in the Hebrew is the 
same as in the LXX.,iiithou^ in the hitter it is not 
separate : we thei-efore examine it first It is {d«i- 
ical with the ancient Egyptian projier name 
P-ANKHEE, "the living." The second part of 
the n.-ime, thus explain>-<l, aflbrds no clue to tlie 
nu aauig of the firat poi t. The LXX. form of the 
first piut is at onoe reoognised in the anrient Egyp- 
tian wnjxls P.8ENT-N, «tbe defendei'* or ptesenrer 
of." The woi-d SENT does not app«u- to be used 
exoept as a dirine, and, tmder tbe Ptolemies, ttpi 
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Utkk in die Itltor om for Soler. THe Hebrew | tlie pa.s.<<age of the Jordan br Uie ItiTwIites ( 



form s*oms n]viT«''iit a iYini|toiiu(l name ci>in- 
tncnoiiig with TE'i'lLV, ur JLt , •* lie says." Hut, 
if the aaine commence with either of these words 
tilt! rt>>t xtms ine.tpliatble. It is i-einartuible that 
tlm lodt two coDiionautA me the Mine as ia Asenath, 
the name of Jo8eph*8 wife. It hn» betD sappoMHl 
that in W'tli cases this element is the name of tljc 



£0<1 



111. lil il.'fiiiing the P'»it-'0I1 of t'.o cry .\r?-t-n. 
'J. A {>Uoe witii the similar uame ot ZAi»t.»LL. 4. 
Fuvther, ia* Chionides, Zcredathah is substituted 
for 2iHiih.in, aixi tlii> ;i.:aiu is not impossi}! 1. ■ !>"tkt- 
ical with tlit /.n iah, Zei«rath, or Zerej .lUiaii, ^3^' 
the story of (iuifju. All these spot* agree ia 
proximity to tin- JuitLui, but L^'vi nii this 



des<» N> iih, AMSiiath having been conjecture*! to nhsnluteiy nl lault to ihcii po&.tiuu. 



AS»NK1:T; nii.l Zaphiuth, by Mr. Osburn, we 
beltpvp rKF-NKl.T, '-til,- d,-li;Jit of Ncith." 
Neitli, the ^uJiic^a of i-ai*, ia iiol likely to have 
been rei'erenced at Heliopolis. the city of Ascnath. 
It is also improbable' tint I'haiaoli wouM have 
giveo Joseph a name cuuL(xk-^i \vitl» iJolatiy. 

b'pihOll. The name of a place merit loiifil in 
the enunn'mtioii of the aliotmvnt of the tiibe of 
Gad (Jos.li. xiii. 27). No name resembling it has 
yet been < m oimlered. 

Za'ra. Zj^uah the son of Jud.Oi (Matt. i. 3). 
Zax'aeei. lirother of Joacim, or Jehoiakim, 
kini; of Judah (1 E»d. i. 38). 

Za'rah. ZBEAH,th«K>aof Ju<Iah(Gea.xxxTiii. 
30. xlvi, 12). 

Zarai'M. 1. Zrraiiiak 1 (1 Esd. viii. 2).— 
2. Zkraiiiah 2 (1 Esd. viU. ai).— 8. Zkda- 
piAH 5 ( 1 Ead. riii. 34). 

Za'nah. The Nine » ZbftAll and Zoreau 
(Neh. xi. 29). 

Za'reathitet, the. Tlie inhabitimtB of ZastAB 
fir ZouAii (1 I'll, I, . 

Za'red, Hie Valley ot The oaiue is accaiatcly 
Zbred 'Num. xxi. 12). 

Zar'ephath. A town wliich derives its claim to 
notice iiom having beeu the midenoe of the pi-o- 
yhtt Elijah during the latter part of the drought 
(1 K. xvii. 9, 10). Boy<.ii>l vtafiiii: tliat it w u 



Zath'M. Thin name occurs iu 1 Esd. 
for Zattl', which appears to have been omitt^>l i;i 
the Hebrew text of Kzr. viii. 5, which shouUi 
Of the soDf of l^tta, .Sherheiiiah the eDo of M»- 

zicl." 

Zatba'L Zaitu (1 Ksdr. v. 12',. 

Zat'thn. Klsewhcre ZatTQ (N^. x. 14 i. 

Zat'tO. The sons of Zattu were a Ikmilr of lay- 
men of Isiucl who returned with Zer;ibbab«l (t-ir. 
ii. 8 ; Nfh. vii. 13). 

Za'Taii.=ZAAVA!i (1 Chr. i. 42\ 

Za'sa. One of the M>ns of Jooatttau, a de^c• oi* 
ant of Jemhmijci ; 1 Chr. ii. ZVj. 

Zebadi'ah. 1. A Benjamite of the soas of Df 
riah (1 Chr. viii. 15).— 2. A Benjaroite i f tU 
sons ot" Kljaal (1 Chr. viii. 17).— 3. One of the 
sons of Jeroliam of Oedor (1 Chr. xii. 7^.-4. .St; 
of Asahel the brother of Joab (1 Chr. xxrii. 7).— 4. 
Son of Michael of tht soqs of ^hephatiab (Ezr. v ji. 
8).«-6a A priert of the toas of Inimer who k»i 
married a ibieigii mitt after the return from Babf> 
Ion (Ezr. X. 20).— 7. Tlii.J ^0D of Mesiielrnitu 
the Korhite (1 Chr. xxvi. 2).— 8. A Levite in tbc 
reign of Jehodnphat (2 Chr. zrii. 8).— 9. Titc sea 
of l8hm.iel and prince of the house of Jodah ia the 
reign of Jehoehaphat (2 Chr. xix. 1 1). 

WbOL One of Uie two "kings " of UiJtai 

who :i|ij>»>ar to have cornnianJol the great iuva&^oo 



near to, or depetMicnt on, Zidon, the Bible gives no | of l'ale»tiue, and who finally fell by the hand « 
dae to its position. Joicphaa {Ani, TiO. 13, §2) j Gideon hinedf. He fa always ujupled with 
sayH tlijit it was "not fir from Sidon and Tyie, nnmna, and is mention^] ia Judg. viii. 5-21 ; P*. 
for it lies between them." And to thia Jerome . luxiii. 11. While Oieb and Zeel^ two of the ia- 
adds (0mm. '^SMefta") that it «*la7 on the pubUc I ferior leaden of the inctiniea, had been alaia, with 

iai.1," tliat i^ llie ciast load. Beth these o'tiditiotus ' a vast number of tlieir {h-oj.1i-, hy the nphraiiuits, 
are implied iu the mention of it in the Itiuenurj of ! at theotntral fords of the Jonkn^ the two kij^> 
Bulla vf Jerome, and both are fnlfilled in the | bad auocwdcd in making their escape hy n i^as-^yft 
tiiatioh of the modern villa;.,'e Sunt fciul. Of the ^ further to the north ^piobahly the t' lr.i u^-at lieVa- 
ohi town ooniiderable indications remain. One ib«an), and thence bj the Wadg YaJbis, tUnn^ 
g oup of fifuadationi (• ea a heedlaad ealled Aim { GBnul, la Karlcor, a pfa^e whidt ia aot fixed, bet 
i{-h'>ti,t,ir th ; Ifiil the uliief remains aie south which lay duuI'tleHs high up on the Hauraa. Here 
of this, and extend for a mile or more, with many 
Inu^cati of celuaimik alabe, aad other aichitoetaru 
featun^. In tlie N. T. Zarephath appMis nader 
the Greek tbrm of Sa REIT A, 
Zar'etan. Zarth^n (Jodi. iiL 16). 
Za'reth^Shaliar. A plno^ nientione.! only in 
Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalogue of the towns allotteii Tragedy. Two more remain. First the letuiu 
to Reabea. It ia naaicd betweea Sibmah and . down the len^ defilee leedia^ to the Jovdaa. G)> 
Urtiu'EOR, and is particularly specified as in deon jirohablv stnxfc on foot hytho ,-;>!e ot'hi^ cap- 
Mount ha-£mck " (A. V. '* in the Alount of the tive». They passed Penuel, where Jacob had nera 
Valley ")• >''ram thie, Vwcrer, no elna can be : the vision of the 6uie of God ; they pamed Sooeoth; 
gain*''! to position. thry crrvs.^! the rapi 1 sfr^ aiu of the Jordan; thrv 

Zarhitei, the. A branch of the tnbeof JuJ^Ji: ascended the highlands wc»t of the hro-, and at 
dcccended trotn Zerah the son of Judah (Num. xxvi. j lei|;th reached Ophrah, the naliTe vilbfle of thor 
13. Josh. vii. 17; 1 Chr. xsvii. II, 13). | captor. Then at last the question which mvs: 
i Zartanah. A place named in 1 K. iv. 12, to ] have been on Gideon's tongue durit^ the whdr 
define the position of BEnisiiEAN. It is possibly [ of the retura found a rent. Waat masM- 
idcntiftil with ZaRTIIAS, but aotWag poaitire can of men were the>' h ye slew at Tabor?' 



they were reposing with 13,000 men, a mere 
naat of their huge horde, vheo Gtdeoa oroteak 

them. The name of Ciilcon was still full uf tmot, 
and the Bedouins were entirely unpreparei tor kt* 
atta^— they 6ed ia dfaaiaj» aad the two fciBp 

were taken. Such w.is the Third Act of the gira: 



l>e SI ill on the point. 
^ Zar'thaa. 1. A piaoe in the ctocor or circle of 
Joidan, mentioned in connexion with Sucooth ' I K. 



Up to thi* time the sheiklu may have beitrrsl 
that they were reserved for rnuiom; but thtxr 
words once ».p.keii there can have Uvn n i 



Tii. 4G). 2. It is ahw named, in the account of ^ what their fate was to be, Thej met it i.ce 
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noUe diiWrcn of the Desfrt, wiUiont feor or weak- 
nets. Oiif m^ucst alone they make — that tliov 
may die hy the mire hlow of the hero IlimMlf* — 
•'autl (Ji'leou urose niid slew them." 

ZalMdm. i lie i-oiis of I'ochereth of hat-Taebaim 
•re mentioncHl in tho c;«talogtic of the families of 
*' Solomon's slaves," who retui-ned from the Cap- 
tivity with Zcnibhabel (Kara ii. 57 ; Neh. vii. 59). 
The nnmo is in the origiml aU but ideoticil witJi 
tiiat of ZKUom. 

Zeb'ede*. A fiahenxian of Galilee, the father of 
thi* .Ai-fi-tits James t!ie (hxat and John (Matt. iv. 
21), anU the husbaud of Salome (Matt, sxvii. 5^; 
llttrksr. 40). He probably lired either nt Bt'tli- 
snida or in its immediate neighbourhood. It has 
been inferreil from the mention of his " hired ser- 
vants " (Mark L 20), and from the acquaintance 
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the time of the migTJ'tion to ^^ylA. During the 
journey from Kgypt to Pidertim the tribe ot Zebuluu 
formed one of th*> fii-st cnmp, with Judah and 
Issachar (al.s4) souis ui' Leah), marching under the 
btandai^ of Judah. Its nambera at the census of 
Sinai, were 57,000, surpa^<<«l only l.y Simeon, Dao, 
and Judah. At tlut ot Shilluu Uiey were G0,500, 
not haring diminisheii, but not having increased 
nearly so much mi^rht tiatuvally bp pxpected. 
I The head of the triU> nl Sinai was Kliab son of 
Helon fNuni. vii. 24); at Shiloh, EUnplmi m 
of Parnach (lb. xxxiv. 2.') , Its representative 
amongst the spies was Gaddiel miH of Sod i (xiii. 10). 
Pxsidcs wluit may be implied in its appearances in 
these lists, the tribe is not recorded to liave taken 
p-ui, for evil or good, in any of the events of the 
I wandering or the conquest. Judah, Joseph, Ben- 
Lt'tween the Apostle John and Ann.is the high* ' jemin, had acquired the south and the oentjre of the 



priest (John xviii. 15) that the family of Zebodee 
were in easy ciicnilllluir«:s (comp. xix. 27), al- 
though not above manual labour (Matt. iv. 21). 
Heappeani only once in the Gaspel nan-ative, namely 
in Matt. iv. 21, 'J J ; Mark i. 19, 20, when' he is 
seen in hi« boat with his two sons tneoding their neta. 

Zeb'iiUL One of Ihe sons of Nebo^ who had 
taken ibreigQ mf» ofto: tin return from Bobjlon 
(Ext. X. 43). 

Zeliolill. This word represents in tiie A. V. 
two names which in tiie original are quite distinct. 
1* One of the iire cities ot the ** plain" or orde 
of Jordan. It ii mentioned in <t«n. x. 19, xir. 2, 
8; IV'iit. xxix. 23; and Hos. .\i, H, in each of 
which passages it is either coupled with Admah, or 
plaoed nest it In the lists. No attempt appears 
to have been msfle to discover the site ot ZcUtim. 



country. To Zebulun fell one of the fiiirest of 
the remaining portions. It is perhaps impoxsible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, exactly to 
define its limits ; but the statement of Jo8e|>hns 
I Anf. V. 1, §22) is probably in tlie main correct, 
that it reached on the one aide to the lake of Geo- 
caareth, and on the other to Chrmel and the Medi- 
terraueaa. On the south it was lx)uuclpi! hj Issa- 
ehar, who lar hi the great plain or valley of the 
Kishon ; on the north it had Naphtali and Asber. 
The fact recognised ]>y JoMphns that Zebulun ex- 
tended t«) the Mediteri-anean, though not mentioned 
or implied, as far as we can disoem, in the lists 
of Joshua and Judges, is alluded to in tin? lil. s>inL: 
of Jacob (Gen. zlix. 13). Situated so tiir iiom tJie 
centre of goremment, SEebnInn remains throiigfhout 
the history, witli one exeeption, in the oltseurity 



till M. de isaolcy su|:geBted the Taida Scbdoji, a • which enrelopes the whole of the noitliem tribes, 
name which he, and he alone, reports as attaehed 'I1»t exeeptlon. howem* hi a tvmarimble one. The 



to extcn:ive mini on the lii;:li pound between the 

Dead Sea and JCerak. In tien. »v. 2, 8» the name 
is (j^iven more eonvetly in the A. V. S^BOiiM.— 

2. TiiF. Valley of ZriMUM, a ravine or gorge, 
apparently east of 3Lchma«h, mentioned only in 
1 Sam. xili. 18. The rood rnnnin^ from Miebmash 

to the east, is spKH.-ified as " the load of the hinder 
that iooketh to the ravine of Zeboim towaixb the 
wildenMas." The wiUenieai (msclftiv) is no denbt 

the district of unciiltivate<I mountain toj>s and sides 



ednduet of tho tribe dnrins^ the stnitr^l'' with 
Sisera, wlten they Ibught with desperate valom* side 
by side with their brethren of Naphtjili, was such 
US to iliaw down the r^petial pniise of Deborah, 
who singlet them out tioro all the other tribes 
(Jitdg. T. 18). A similar reputation is dloded to 
in the mention of the tril)e amon^; tliose who at- 
tended Uie inauguration of Darid's leign at Hebron 
(1 Chr. xii. 83). The same passage, however, 
fhows that tliey di<i not neelecl tlie arts of [>ei\ee 



whidi lies tietween the centml district of Benjamin i (ver. 40;. Wc are nowhere directly told that the 
and the Jordan Valley ; and hem apparantW the I peofiJe of Zebulun were carried off to Assyria. 

ravine of ZeV irn hould be sought In that' very •■-'«--' — • ^ — 

district thm* is a wild gorge* bearing the name of 
ed-IMba*, ** vavhie ef the hyena," tho exact 
e<iuivalpi t < f Gc fi'it-tsi'^pi'tm, 

Zeb'ndah. Daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah, wife 
of Josiah and mother of king Jefaoiakiu (2 K. sxiii. 



Ze'bttL Chief man (A. V. " ruler ") of the city 
of ShedMia at the thne of the cdnUit between 
Abimelech and the native Canannites^ Uia name 
occurs Judg. iz. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41. 

ZthHilindtt, a member of the tribe of Zebulun. 
Applied only to Eix>K, the on« judg* piodueed ly 
the U-ibe (Judg. xii. U, 12). 

ZtVahm. The tenth of the aona of Jaeob, 
according to the order in which their births are 
enumerated ; the sixth and last of Leah (Gen. zxx. 
20, snr. 23. xItI. U; 1 Chr. 0. 1). His birth 
is recorded in Gen. xxx. 19. 2(». Of th ' ii. ii . i lunl 
Zebulun nothing is recorded. The list of Gen. xlvi. 
ascribes to him three aoiM, Ibandtn of the dritf 
lamilies of the tribe (eonp. Nam. nri. 2tf) at 

Cos.D. B. 



Zelttdtiiiitet, the. The members ot the tribe 
of Zebulun (Kum. xzvi. 27 only). 

Stdunl'th. 1. The eleventh in onbr of the 
twelve minor prophets. Of his personal history we 
know but little. He is called in his prof^y 
the son of Beredinh, and the grandson ef Iddo, 
whereas in the Book of Ezra fv. 1, vi. 14) he h 
said to have been the son of Iddo. Varions at- 
tempts haTC been made to reeoneile this discrep- 
ancy. Cyril of Alexandria 8npj>o (hit I5erc< hiah 
was the tiither of Zecharioh, acooixiing to the tiesh, 
•ad fliat Iddo was hie instmetor, and might he 
regardcl as his spiritual father. Gesenius and 
Bosenmiiller take " son " in the passages in iun to 
awi "gnrndaeo." Knobel Ihioka that the name 
of Berechiah bw owpt into the present text cf 
Zechariah fnm iHdah Tiii. 2. It is surely more 
aatnral to auppoee^ iha Prophet himself meu« 
tions his father's name, whereas the hisioricral 
Books of Ezra and ^'ehelniah mention only iddo, 
that Beraehfadi had died early, and that then wni 
now no btemnlng Ifaik hetwccn the grandfather 

3 U 
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and the grandson. Zechnrinh, nccoixling to this 
rieWt like Jeremiah and Kzekicl before him, wns 
prieit as well as prophet. He seems to hatre en- 
tered upon his olfice whiJe jct young (Zeeh. ii. 4), 
and must have been bom in Babylon, whence lie 
ntnnied with the first caravaa of exiles under 
Zernbbabd and Joshoo. It was in the cightli 
mouth, in the seuond year of D.u iiis, that h*' i\r< \ 
publicly disduii-ged his offioe. In this he acted iu 
oaooeit with Haggai. Botii prophets had the same 
gi^t object before them ; both directed all their 
cneipes to the buildiog of the Second Temple. 
It is impoeaible not to see of bow great moment, 
under such cii rum stances, and fof tin! discharge of 
the spedsl duty with wiiich he was intrusted, 
woald be the priestly origin of Zediarisb. The 
fouiulatiuiis (if tlio Tfinjile hai iuJi ed K'oii laid, Imt 
that was all {Exi: v. 16), Discouraged by the 
oppositioii wh»eh Hnf Imd eoeottotered at first, 
till' Jewish colony haj l<^.;un to ImilJ, and were 
not able to finish ; and eren when the letter came 
from Dttriuii saactioniDg the wovlr, snl promisiog 
hi-i luoU'cfioii, th' V showed no heaity disjK^sitiou t»> 
engage iu it. At such a time, do more tittiug 
instrument ooaM be finrad to (vase the people, 
whoso hftii t had grown < oM, than one who mntcii 
to the authority of the Prophet the zeal and the 
traffitioDs of a saoeitlotal fiunily. Aoeordingly, to 
Zttliariah's influence wo find the rebuilding of the 
Temple in a great measure ascribed. "And the 
eUenofthe Jew* bniUed.'* it is mid, "and they 
pitnpered through the prophesyin:; of Haggai the 
prophet* and Zecbariah the son of Iddo" (1^. vi. 
14). Later traditieiia assmwk what is indeed very 
prohnVile, thnt Zcrharinh took personally an active 
part in pravidiug for the Liturttical service of the 
Temple. He and Haggai are both said to have 
comp5s<?<l PNilms with this view. If the later 
Jewish accounts may be trusted, Zecteuiab, as well 
as HaggiU, was a member of the Gnat Synagogue. 
Til** patristic nntia»s of the Prophet are worth 
nothing. According to tiiese, h« ezercised his pro- 
phetic office in ClMMhna, and wrought many mira- 
cles there; returned to Jerusalem at an advanced 
age, where he discharged the duties of the priest- 
Mod, and wliere he di«l and was buried by the side 
of Haggai. Tlic f^ciinine writings of Zcchailah 
help us but little in our estimation of cluumUu-. 
Some &int traces, however, we may obsei-ve in 
them of his education in Babylon. Hi Imns 
avowedly on tlie authority of the older prophet^, 
md copies their expressions. Jeremiah especially 
soems to have l.cen his fiivotirite ; and hence the 
Jewish sayin?, that "the spirit of Jei-emiah dwelt 
in Zechariah." lint in what may be ealled the 
pecnliarities of liis prophecy, he appjTKiches more 
nenily to tlzeliiel and i>auiel. Like them hu de- 
lights in visions; like them he uses symbols and 
ailogori»», mther than the bold figures mul nieta- 
phoni which lend so much foixje and beauty to the 
writingK of the eaiher prophets; like them he be- 
holds nni;els mini.stering before Jeh iv ;!:, and t'nltili- 
iiig las bche&ts on the eartiu Ho tiie only one 
of the prophets who fipcaks of Siitan. That some 
of tlifiS'.' jxfciiliantic!! are owin^r t i his ChalJaenn 
education can hai-JIy be doubteii. Even in the fottn 
of the visions a cmreful criticism might perhaps dis- 
cover some traces of the Prophet's cai ly training. 
Generally Kpcaking, Zi'chanali s style is pure, and 
I'emarkably free from Chaldaisms. As is common 
witli writers in the decline of a langnage, he seems 



to have striven to imitate die purity of the eadier 

mode's; but in orthogt.ijihy, .uid in the use ot 
some words aud phrases, he betrays the infiuaaoe 
of a later age.— >Omiatfs of the Propkrcy. — -The 
Book of Zechariah, in its existing form, ou-s.st ~ of 
three principal pai-ts, chaps, i.-viii., chaps, ix^xl^ 
chaps, xii.oxiv. I. The nni of tlMse divinana is 
] allowed by all critics to be the ceuuiue work of 
Zechariah the son of iddo. It coost»t«, tirst, of a 
short introdwiUoa or prcfaoe, in wiiich tlw prophet 
announces his commi-^slon; then of a -^^rws 
visions, desoriptive of all thoae hopes aad aotic^ 
ations of which the bnildinf of the Tenple was 
tlie jili-dge and sure f nnidatiun ; an.l finaJIjr i f i 
discourse, delivertAi two years later, in ttfLj to 
qncsdoiks respecting the obeerrsnee of eartain 
established fasts. 1. Tiie short introdiict'^cT . ndt 
(chap. i. 1*6) is a waruiog votoe from the past, 
and mutiftstly rests upon the former wa ni dafs «f 
Ha^ai. 2. In a ilreani of the night tht-.e f-uv^-; 
befoi-e the eyes of the prophet a series of viscns 
(cluip. i. 7-vj. 15). These virions are obeene, anl 
aecoi.iin;;ly the prophet a>ks their m<-anin-:. The 
interprctaUoa is given by an angel who knows tat 
mincl and will of Jchomh. (1.) la the lint vim 
(chap. i. 7-1. the prophet sees, in a villrr uf 
rayitles, a rider upon a man horse, nowanpanicd by 
others who, haviaf; been sent fiwtfc to the 9mr 
quarters of the earth, had returned with the ti-Jii^ 
that the whole eartii was at rest (with reiereoec It 
Hagg. ii. 20). Hcreupoa the aafdl aalce hov hmg 
this state of thinj^s shall Lost, rmd is asj^nred that 
the indifference ot the heathen shall cease* aud that 
the Temple shall be hnilt in Jcnmakn. (1) 
The second vision ''r hnp. :i. T-17, A. V. 5. 
13) expUins hovo the pi-omiM of Um first is to be 
folfiUed. The old propheia, in fiwetaUia^ the hsp- 
piness and glory of the times which should succeed 
the Captivity in Babylon, had made a great pait «f 
that happiness and glory to «oaaiet ia we fatbeiaf 
torrether again of the whole dispersed natici in *.l r 
land given to their fathers. This visioo was de- 
signed to tmeh ttiat the expectotion thus tmwJ 
the return of tl»e di»pers<>? it" ! i^el — should be fal- 
filled. (3.) The next two visiuus (iii., iv.) are oc- 
cupied widi the Temple, and with the two pin* 
cipal i)ei'Sons on who:r. tin- hoj>es of the rrfiinad 
exdes lested. The pcnuis&iuu granted tor the n> 
building of the Tcnple bad no doubt ctbred afimh 
111 ■ in ilii e and the animosity of the onemit-s of the 
Jew.". Joshua tlie high-priest hod hem sii^kd 
out, it would seem, aa the espcdal object of attadi; 
and f>erhaps formal nccusntions h.ui alrt!:<dy brea 
laid against him beiore the rcrsiaa cuui t. The 
prophet, iu vision, tvees hira summoned before a 
higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, despite ti - 
charges of the Satan or Adversary. This is duWK 
with the torms !>till oaoal in an eeshu u eoaort. 
(4.) The last vision (iv.) suppoiSt's tlint all opposi- 
tion to the building of the Temple »hall be n- 
moved. TIliB sees the completion of tlie work. 
The two next visions (v. 1-11) sigui.^'y that the 
laud, in which the sanctuary ha& ju&l been erected, 
shall be porged of all its pollutioos. (5.) First, 
the cui-se is refx>rded against wickedne^ in tkt 
whole land, v. 3. (6.) Hoxt, the undean tbia^. 
whether in the form of kioblty or any other 
alx>mination, shall \^ 'Utterly removed, (7.) And 
now tlie night is waning fast, and the mommg a 
about to dawn. Chariots aad hones appear, s»- 
ing from between two braMB nflnhriaivthe henes 
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-like those in the first riftion ; Aod t}>cse teceive tlicir 
Kcvenil commandi and an tent fbrlb to execute the 
will of Jehovah in the four (juarfiTs nf t?!" eaith. 
Thus, then, the cjcle ef viuons is <x)mpleted. 
-^oene ftfter aoem ie unrelled till tlie vfiole glow- 
ing picture is pri»saited to the eye. All pnfnii-^s 
crushed ; the IniiJ repeopled and Jerusalem girt as 
^vith a Willi of fu-e ; the taii|ile rebuilt^ more trulj 
splendid tlinn of old, Ik ciuw moi* abundantly filled 
'With a Divine riesence ; tlie leadera of the people 
aMored in the most Rignnl manner of the Divine 
protection ; all wickedness solemnly sentenced, and 
the land for ever purged of it ; — such is the mac^i- 
lioent ptUMnuna M hope which the prophet displays 
to his conntni-men. Immediately on the><« visions 
there folluwb a symbtjliad act. Three Isn^liten 
had just returnai from BabyloDt bringing with 
them rich pifis to Joi us.\l<'m, nppai-cntly as contrib- 
utions to tJie Tem[>le, mid had been leceivttl iu 
the holts.' of Jflgiah the sou of Zefdianiah. Thither 
the rio](hf t ts commmdi^ to pj^v— whether f.till in 
a dj ciim or uot, is not very cleai — and to employ 
the silver and pold of their offerings for tbeeeiVice 
of Jehovah. He is to niiikc of t;irm tivo rrowns, 
and to place thte-' on tho lun-i of Josliua tiie high- 
^iriest — a sis^n that in the )Ieisiah who should 
IniiH t?ie Temple, the kingly luid pii*'stly olluvs 
should be united. 3. From Uiis time, fur a 5pace 
of nearly two years, the PfO|ilMt's voice was silent, 
or his words have not been recordrtl. r.ut in the 
fourth yeiu' of lung Darius, iu tiie fourtli day of 
the ninth month, there came a deputation of Jews 
to his TCTnjdo, anxious to know wlxnlier the f(st- 
days whirh had been iuititutud durixig the seventy 
yars' Captivity were still to be ob«er%'ed. It is 
remarkable that this question should have been ad- 
diessed to priests and prophet** coujoiutly ia ti»e 
Temple. Tliis close alliance brtmen two cUisses 
hitherto so separate, and often so antagonistic, was 
one of the most hopeful circunLstances of the Uincs. 
Still Zechariali, as chief of tlie pnplwls, has ,the 
dedeion of this question. In language worthy of 
jiie positioD and his ofiice, language which reminds 
m of one of the most striking passages of his great 
predecessor (Is. Iviii. 5-7), he lays down the same 
principle that God loves mercy rather than fasting, 
and truth and righteousness rather than 8.\ckcloth 
md A sad oottotenniicc. Again he foretells, but 
not now in tiiion, the glorious tiroes that are near 
at hand wben Jehovah shall dwell in the midst of 
them, and Jerusalem be called a city of truth (viii. 
1-15). Again, he dedwnes that ** truth and neace " 
(v. i-s. Ifl, 19) are the bulwarks of national pros- 
perity. And he aooounoef, in obedience to the 
cnmiMUid ef Jehondi, not only that the fiists are 
aV<lishi><}, hut that the days of mourning shall 
henoeiorth be days of joy, Uw Suta be oouiUed for 
ftrtivah. His prophecy coododes with a predio- 
tioa that Jerusalem shall the centre of religious 
-wonhip to all natima o£ the earth (viiL 1G-2J>— 
31. The remafaMler of tht Book consists of two ae^ 
tions of ahcmt (xjual h'ngth, ix.-\i. and .\ii.-xiv., 
•each of which has an iascriptioo. 1* In the tirat 
>8ectlen he thtwteaa Damascus and the aen^onat of 
ralc>tli !• with misfoi-tnne ; but declares that Jeru- 
aaietn > i >11 be protected. The Jews who are atili 
•Incnj'tivuy shall raCmn to ttieir land. Tlie land 
too shall be fruitful as of old ("comp. viii. 12% The 
Tcnf^im and the false prophets majr indeed have 
•pokeB Ilea, but opoa these will ttie Luti encata 
^ndgnaiil, and tbcn Ht will look with finroiir own 



11 IS people nnd In ing back both Judah and iilpbraim 
! from their ciptivity. The poaseHion of Gilead and 
Lclianon is a','ain pi omiseif, a^- tin- i<)>ecial portion of 
K{)hnum ; and botlt Ej^t and A^yria sh.ill bo 
bioken and hmnbled. The prophecy now takes a 
' sudden tiini. An I'Tiomr i« .sot^n appmnrhiug from 
the nortii, who having Ibrced the nan'ow pa«MS of 
Lebanon, the gmat bid wark of the northern fivntier, 
ranifs desolation into th • country beyond. Ilfie- 
upon the prophet receives a commission from Hod 
to feed his flock, vhidi God hiBMelf will no more 
^ f. tij b- cau'^c of tlieir divisions. The prophet under- 
lakoi the odice, aud cuts off scveial evil shepherds 
whom his soal abhors; but otiserves at the sane 
time that the flrw-k will not be obedient. Hi ncc he 
throws up ills oiHco. 2. The Second Section xii— 
xiv.,,18 entitled "The burden of the woi-d of Je- 
hovah for Israel." But Isr^'d is here usfxl of the 
tiatiuii at laige, uot of Israel as distinct itx>ui Judah. 
Indeed, the prophecy which follows, concerns Judali 
and Jeriisideni. In this the prophet t<i holds the 
near approadi of troublous times, when Jenisalem 
should be hanl pressed by envies. But in that 
day Jehovah s-hall como to s.ive them, and all the 
nations which gather titemseives against Jerusalem 
sliall be destroyeil. At the aame ttme the deliver- 
ance shall not Ik? from nntwanl cnmiies alone, 
(jod Will pour out ujKJu tiiem n sjiirit of grace and 
supplications. Then follows a short apostrophe to 
the sword of the enemy to tnni a,Minit the >hep- 
henls of the people ; and a fuilher aiuioucceineut 
of searching nnd purifying judgments, which, how- 
over, it miut be aekuowledi^ed, is somewhat ahrnpt. 
Kw.ild's suggestion that t)je passage siii. 7-y, is 
here out of place, and should be transposed to the 
end of chnp. xi. is cei t^iinly ingenious, and doe<; not 
seem improbable. The prophecy closes witli a 
grand aud stirring picture. All iiatK^ns ars fi^ 
thered togetiwr against Jerusalem ; and seem 
already sure of their prey. Half of their cruel 
work Ina been accomplislied, when Jehovah Him- 
self appean on behalf of His i)eople. He goes forth 
to war against the adversaiies of His i)eopIe. He 
establishes His kingdom over all the earth. All 
nations that are still left, shall come up to Jeru- 
salem, as the gi'ent centre of religious worship, nnd 
the city from that <lay foi-wnnl idiall be a holy 
dty. Such is, briefly, an outline of the second 
portion of that book which is commonly known as 
the Prophecy of Zechariali. The next {loint, then, 
for our considerattoa ia this, — Is tiie book in its 
present form the woric of one and the same pro- 
phet, Zechariah the son of Iddo, who lived after 
tlie Babylonish exile ?— /ni<yni^.— Mede was the 
first to call this hi qncalioii. The probability that 
the bter chapters faom the 9th to the 14th were 
by some other prophet, seems first to have been 
suggested to him by the citation in St. Matthew. 
He says (Epist. zxxi.), "It may seem the Evan- 
gelist would inform us that tiiose latter chapters 
ascribed to Zachary (namely, 9th, 10th, llth, Ac), 
are indeed the prophecies of Jeitniy ; and that the 
Jews had not rightly attributed them." He i-e&ts 
his opinion, porUy oo tibe authority of St. Mat- 
thew, antl }iartly on the content.s of the later cha]>- 
tersy which he oonsiders require a date earlier tlian 
the exile. Ardibishop Ncwoome went further. 

He insistcil on the s;re-at di>*imilarity of style as 
well as sab|«ct between the earlier aod later chap- 
ten. And be wtM flie fink who advoeated the 
thecvy, that the last six chaptem of Zechariah 

d U 2 
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«rc the work of two dwtinct prophcb. Hi* words 
are: '"The eight first cbapt«re appear br the 

introtluctoi v ]Urt« to be the prnpheHr-i of Zecha- 
rtah, stand in coooextw with ench oUier, are per- 
tioeot to the tine when ther were deKvered, are 
viiiform in stvlf and m:innri-. ninl cnnstitute a 
regular whole. But the six ia:»t chnpters are not 
e.xpi-es8ly asrigned to Zechariah; are unconnected 
with ih'-f \\h\ch pm-^J'' ; the three first of them 
arc unsuitable in inaiu' pai-ta to the time when 
Zediariah lired | tUL of then httn a more adorned 
and poetical turn of compoMtion than the ffpht 
first ch.iptei^; and they inauitVstly break the unity 
of the protihetical book.** •* I conclade," he con- 
tiniK>, " tiom internal, maiks in chnp^. ix., s., xi., 
that these three chaptera were written imali earlier 
than the time of Jeremiah and before the mf>tivity 
of the tribes. . . . The xiith, xiiith, nnd xivth 
chapters form a diAtmct prophecy, ami were 
written afler the death of Joeiah; but whether 
before or after the Captivity, and by wii.it pro- 
phets, is uncertain." A lar5;;e number of ciitics 
hare followed Mede and Archbishop Newcome in 
ilrnviiit; tin- 1 ifin' date of the last six chMjiters of the 
Ik»(>k. iioseomiiller argues that chiip. ix.-iiv. are so 
•Vke in i^le»that they must have been written by 
one author. From the alluvion tn tht- earthquake 
(xiv. .'), comp. Am. i. 1), he thinks the author must 
hare lived in the reign of U^zieh. DaTidaon supposes 
him to have been the Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 
2. Eichhom is of opinion that chaps. ix,-xiv. art! 
. the work of a later pi-ojihet who flourished in the 
^tinip i'f Alexander. Others, as liertholdt, Geseniiis, 
Kuobel, Maui«r, Bunsen, and Kwald, think that 
chn|)s. ix.-xi. (to which Ewald adds xiii. 7-9) arc a 
di:>tinct prophecy from chaps, xii.-xiv.. and sf'par- 
ated f)-um them by a considf'niblc iat^rval ol time. 
Most of them conjecture that the author was the 
Zechariah mentioned Is. riii. 2. Thei-e is the same 
general agreement among tlie last-named critics as 
to the date of the section xii.-xiv. They all asxign 
it to a i>eriod immediately previous to the Biibv- 
lonish Captivity. Bunsen identities him with 
Urijah the son of Shcmaiah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. 
xxvi. 20-23). According to this hypothesis we 
Ijave the works of three different prophets colle«*tc«l 
into one book, and passing under one name: — 1. 
Chaptci-s ix.-xi., the book of Zechariah I., a con- 
tem]>orary of Isliah, nnder Ahaz, about 736. — 
2. Chapters xii.-xiv., author unknown (or perhaps 
Urijah, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about 607 or 
606. 3. Chapters i.-viii., the work of the son (or 
grandson) of Iddo, Haggai's contemporary, about 
520>518. We have then two distinct theoiies 
hefore us. The one merely affirms that the six 
last chapters of our present book are not from the 
same author as the first eight, llie other cairies 

- the dismem h eiment of the hnok stilt further, and 
maintains that the six hist dinptei^ nw the work of 
two distinct authors who lived at two distinct periods 
of Jewish history. The ar^ments both ror and 
lig."iin-st tlip prnr.inenpss of the l.ifcr (:li:i]itcrs are set 
forth fully in the larger Dictionary, to which we 
mnst refer the render.— With r^ard to the qnotation 
in ^^t. Matthew, thiTo seem** no gi>od reason for set- 
ting aside the received reading. Jermne observes, 1 

- rend a short time shioe. in a Hebrew rolume, which 
a Hebrew r,f the sect of the Nazni-encs pix\si-iito'l to 
mc, an npociyphal hook of Jeremiah, in which I 
ooad the {Kissage won! for wmd. Bat still I am 

Iher inclined to think that the qoofaiHen is made 
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from Zechariah." Euscbius is of opinion that the 
passage thus quoted stood originany in the prophecy 
of Jei-croi ih, hut wns nther erased subsequently tr 
the malice of the Jews; or that the name «t 
Zediariah was sohstituted for that of JcnBMdi 
thioiiirh the cnrclcs^nev-i nf copyists. Au!*tistine 
tes lilies that the most .mdent Grwk cojnes had Jer^ 
miaK and thinis that the miatahe waa ovi^aally 
St. ^Tatthew's. S-me liter writers accounted for 
tlie non-appearance of the paaoge in Jerembh, ty 
the eonfusien in the Gredt MSSi. of his proph e ci cji ■ 
a confns-fin, however, it m:(V ivn^nrlced, whith is 
not confined to the Gm-k, but wiiich is ibund ao 
less in our present Hebrew text. Others *pSm 
suggwt that in the Grt^k ntit.^c,'i-:iph of Matth<r^, 
ZPIOT may have been wjitleu, and that copyist* 
may have taken this for IPIOT. But there is no 
eviih-ncT that abbievintinns of (his kind were in u»c 
80 early. Epiphauias ami some of the Greek Falh»r» 
seem to hare read ir roTs rpo^»^treus. Aai the 
ini^t nnrient rnpr of tin- T.ntin Ve»"5it>n of the < rf*- 
pi-U omits the name wt Jerrnuah, and has mestly 
dictum «Hper Pmphctam. It has l^n conj^oreii 
that this repn»s°nt^ the oiitj^nril Gi-e-k re.iJi'Ji:, .lo-i 
that some early aunoutur wrote 'Ifpffiiou on thi 
margin, whence it crejvt into the test. Tlte cbcke 
lies Vpotween this and a slip of nieTnorr on the part 
of the Evangelist, if we admit tiie integrity of osor 
present Book of Zechariah. At the same tine It 
mtist he borne in ininil that the pn^s^n!:^' ci't^c 
ia St. Matthew dot* not repi^«sfiil vxai tly f itber 
the Hebrew text of Zechariah or the vcr^ii-n c%! 
LXX,— 2. Son of i!f<he!eminh, or S)i. l.-m; \}:, t 
Korhite, and keeper of tlie north c 'te ui the taber- 
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of the sons of .T-'Iiiel f_1 Chr. ix. 37). — 4. A L-r' 
of the second onier in the Temple baiij 3iT.ir;*i 
bv David, appointed to plav "with ps-'Itcrt- oo 
Ahmoth" (1 Chr. xv. 18' '20\—S. On- t'- 
princes of Judah in the reign of Jehtv>!iap!)at ^2 C's. 
xvii. 7).— 6. Son of the higli-jm^t Jehoiada, ie 
the reicTf) of .hxxnh kint; of Jud^di ^2 CIii. rth. 
'J"), ami therefore the km^i's causin. Aft«:r the 
de-atii of Jehoi.ida Zechariah probably succeeded Is 
his oliice, and in attempting to <'hiyk the reactioo 
in favour of idolatry which inime.iiat» ly f. lloirfd, 
he lell a victim to a conspiracy fomjcd against 
him by the king, and was stoned in the coort 
of the Temple. The memory of this unrighteom 
deed lasted long in Jewish tradition, and lie 
evident hold which the story Ivid taken cpoo 
the minds of the people renders it probabte th-it 
" Zacharifts son of Baradiias,'* who was stain 
between the Temple and the altar (>Iatt, xxiii. 3.>), 
is the same with Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, 
and that tiie name of Barnchias m his fiither crept 
into the text from a mai^inal gloss, the writer ooo- 
fosing this Zechariah either with Zechariah the pro- 
phet, who was the son of Berechiah, or with anotlMr 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah (Is. viii. 2).— 7. 
A KohaHnte Lerite in the reign of Jo«iah f 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 12).— 8. The leader of the sons of Pharo-A 
who returned with £xra (Ear. viii. 3).— 9. Son ef 
Bebai (Etr. viii. t1).— 10. One of the chie& of ths 
people whom Kzm summoned in oonndl at t.^< 
river Ahara (£zr. viii. 16). He stood at Ezm^ 
left hud when he etpound^J the Law to thepeojie 
(Xeh. viii. 4).— 11. One of the fnmily of Dam, 
who had married a fbreigm wife after the Capttrity 
(Ezr. X. 26).»18. Aoemlor of Atktob, or Ottai 
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( Nch. xi. 5").— 'li. A priest, son of IVshur (Xeh. 
Jti. 12).— 16. The «'preseuUtivt» of" tli>' prifstly 
famHy of IJJo in Uie dnrs of Joi:ikiiii Uie son of 
Jtthua (Keh. xii. IG). Pussiblj- thes-iroe as Zeclu- 
I'iah the prophet the son of IdJo.— 16. One of the 
ptktts, aoa of JoMUmn, who bkir with the trum- 
peU at Um dcdicaUon of the dif wall by Ezi-n and 
iCehemiah (Nch. xii. o5, 41).— 17. A chief of the 
Ueubeaittt at tho tim« of tlte citptivity by Tigbth- 
Fflewr (1 Chr. y. 7).— 18. On« of the priesti who 
tvcconijwnltil tiie aik from the house of Obeil-e<lom 
( I Chr. XT. 24}.— 19. Soa of lohiah, or Jeii.ah, a 
jColuthito Levito draMtided fram Uadel (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25).— 90. Fourth Miti of Hoicih of the chilJivu 
of Menui (1 Chr. uvi. in.— 8L A Mimiintel 
(1 Chr. xxTu. 21).^. The lather of Jahaziel (2 1 
Chr. XI. 1+),— 28. One of tlie sons of Jehosbaphat . 
(2 Chr. xxi. 2j.— 24. A pro|>he( in the reign of i 
Uttmh, who appeal* to hane acted as the kinc:*s I 
counsellor, but of whom nothing i* known (_ Chr. \ 
xxvi. 5).— 26. The fiuher of Abgah« or Abi, Hcze- 1 
ktah'a mother (2 Chr. nix. 1).«-M. One of the f 
finiily of Asiiph in the reign of He/*'»ci:ih (2 Chr. 
xxix. 13).— jt7. Dne of the rulers of the Temple tu 
the reign of Jotiah (2 Chr. xzxr. 8).— S8. The eon 
of .It.htreohi.tli. who was takc-ii l<y the pi ojlir't Isaiah 
as one of the " lliithful witucs&es to record/' when 
h« wrote conoeminj^ Maher*i1iflhit>hBdi'hax (!«. viii. 
'J). Hi' iii.iv ii.ivr l<Tii thf I,<-\itc of the Mime 
name, who iu the reigu of Uczekiah asesuited in 
the porifioation of the Temple (2 Chr. uix. 1$). 
Another conjvct-.nx' is that hr is tlir samp n% Zeclia. 
I'iah the iktlier of Abijah, the queen of Aluu. 

Zedad'. One of the landmarlts on the north 
bttldcrof the land of UmA, .is |ii .iiiiiv .l hy Moses 
^Nuni. xuir. 8) and as restored bj lil^ekiel {xlni. 
15). A pUwe named SSdBd exists to the east of 
the northern cxtivmity nt" the chain of AntiliV>nni:s, 
about 50 miles E.N'.H. of Baalbec, and lib S.S.K. 
of fffUM. It it poenble that thie may ultimately 
turn 'Mit 1- t.' i^I'-iitic.nl with Zf lail. 

Zedechias. Zcdkkiak king of Jwbli (1 EsJ. 
I. 4t; . 

Zedeki'ali. L The hi.st hin- nf .Tu.lah :m.\ 
JerUitalem. He was the son of .i<»si;ih by his wite 
Hnmutal, and therefore own hrother to Jehoahos 

f'J K. %x\v. ; conip. xxiii. 'M), His original 
name lu-ul Utii Matianiah, which was chnngo(l to 
Zedekiah by Xcbnchadiiczzar, when he carried olf 
his nephew Jehi>i:u.liim to nahy],in, ainl K it him mi 
the throne of Jerusalem. Zi-dekiaii v,m but tvvt'uly- 
one ymi-s old when he was thus pbu-etl in charge of 
an inijiovi r .sh.i! kinciidom, ntid a < ity which, though 
still ^trotlg in its natural and sirliiiaal iinpre-^nu- 
l^ility, was bereft of wcllnigh all iU det'onders. 

iii>tMry U coutiiir.*i! "n a >\un\ >ket" h of the 
-tiVfi.U tif In* rei'^i given in 2 K. wiv. l7-xxv. 7, 
and with s^nne trilling vaiiations, in Jer. zuix. 1-7, 
Hi. I -11, together with the still sho;1cr snmm:»ry 
in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10, &c.; and alsn m Ju'. xxi. 
SXir. xxvii. xxviii. xiix. xxxii. xxxiii. x\xir. x.\xvii. 
xxxviii. and Hz. xvi. 11-21. To these it is iiidisi- 
{K'n^Uc to iuid the narnitive of .lo>!«'phus {Ant. x. 
7f 1«8, §2). From these it is evident that Zedekiah I 
was a man tmt so much ba»l at hnnt as w<'ak in 
will. It la i:videQt from Jer. xxvii. mA xxviii. that j 
the earlier portion of Ze lekiah's ivign was marked 
by an nsjif-af ;<>n thi mi Ji.uit the whole of ."^yria | 
agaiiiit the L'-ahy]uu;.ui yoke. Jerusalem seems to 
have taken the lead, muoc in the tbmth year ol 
Zc«lekiah'a reign we iiod ambaMadon trom all the { 
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nei^hbourinjf kingdonvs — Tyre, Si.lon, tidom, and 
Moab — at his oitut, to consult x* to the steps to be 
taken. Thia hapi>ened cither daring tlie king's 
abeenee or fanmediately afler his return from liaby- 
lon, whither he went on some errand, the nature of 
which is not named, but whidi may have been an 
attempt to blind the e^es of yebnehadnezzar to hie 
contemplatc<l revolt (Jer. li. 69). The fj|-st act of 
orert rebellion of which any record survives was 
the fonnatJon of an alliance with Egypt, of itself 
equivalent to a declaration of enmity with Babylon. 
As a natural consei^aenoe it brought on Jerumlem 
an immediate invasion of the ChaMeans. The men* 
lion i.rtlii> vvfiit iu thf Bihh', tho'igli siik', is ex- 
tremely slight, and occurs only in Jer. xxxvii. 5-11, 
zixir. 21 , luid Bz. xrii. 15-20; bnt Josephus(x. 7, 
§3) reUfcs it ino:v luliy, aiiil ^jivcs the date ot' its 
oocun-encc, namely the eighth rear of Zedekiah. 
It appears that Kebuchadnenar, being made aware 
Lif T^ekiah's defection, < itiior hy the non-payment 
of the tribute or by other means, at oooe sent an 
army to rara^e Jndacn. Thie waa done, and tlw 
whole countiy leJun il, ovtept Jerusalem and two 
sUt>ng places iu the western plain, L>achish and 
Azekah, which ftill held out (Jer. zhIt. 7). 
— In the mean time I'hamoh liiul ihovlmI (o the 
assistance of his ally. On hearing of his approach 
theChaldeauat onoe nieed the sie^ and advaneed to 
niwt him. The nobh^s seized thf iii"mi^nt of nspitc 
to reassert tiieir power over the king. How long 
the Bahylenhmi were ahient from Jennatem wo 
are not told. All we certainly know is that on the 
tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah 's niutli 
year the ChaldeoBf ware again belbre the walla 
(Jer. hi. 4). From this time foiward the siege 
pro^retsed slowly but surely to its consummation, 
with the aoeompanimeot of both famine and pesti- 
lence (Joseph.). Zedekiah ncain infiTfeivd to pre- 
serve Uie liftf of Jeremiah from the vengeance of 
the princes (nxriii. 7*13), and then occurred the 
intcr\*iew betwtvn the kinc: .uid the j-rophef. which 
nfl'ords so good a clue to the condition of abject de- 
|>endence into which a long course of opposition had 
liro!!:;!it the wcik-niinded monarch. While the 
king wa.s hcsitattiit^ the end was rapidly coming 
nearer. The city was indeed reduced to the last 
fxtromity. The tire of the Ix-sl, p^i^ hsd thmrsrh- 
tiut been very destmctive (Jo*«*i>h.), but it wtw 
now aided by a severe famine. The bread had for 
li.iii: 1 -^n ct>n'«nrn<"I f.T.-r. vv.vvtii. f?', and all the 
terrible expc«jients had been tri<<l to wliich the 
wretched inhabitants of a be£icge<l town arc forced 
to iTcsort in 5itch cn'fs. At last, after sixteen 
dreadful inonlhs, thi- r.it.istrophe nnivcJ. It was 
on the ninth day of tin- i.nnth month, nl»'>ut the 
middle of July, at midnight, as Jnsephus with cue-" 
ful minuteness informs u<, that the breach in lltose 
stnut and vcneralii- walls \\as < iVcct'f!. The moon, 
nine days olii, had '4one down below the hills which 
fomi the western e<Ige of tlie basin of Jerusalem, 
or was at any i-ate too low to illuminate the utter 
darkr.f^s which rci.^n-: in the narrow lane? of lui 
ea.steru luvvii, whei*; the iahahitauts letirc early to 
re!*t, and where there arc but few windows to emit 
lipht from the int*'i ioi- '>f the houses. The wretche«l 
reriiuants of the anny, stiU'Vcil and cxhaustcfl, had 
left the walls, and there wim nothing to opjiose the 
etiti-ance of the Chaldeans. i\u<siiig in through the 
breach, they made their way, as their custom was 
to the centre of tlie city, and for the first time 
the Temple waa entered by a hostile force. The 
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abrm quickly .sjireod through Uie sleeping city, 
and Z»lcknh, collecting his irivM and children 

f J<r^\i\\,), aQil surrounding himself with tlif llw 
i>ul(li«ni who had survived the accidents vt the 
laegft made hi* tray ont of the taij ai the opjwsite 
enA tn that at which the As>ynaits liail t:at< rol, by 
a sti-Gct which ran between two walls, aud issui-d 
at a f^ite «hov« the roynl gnrdana and tbfl Fountain 
of .Si^>.nm. There p In,' toi'k the rmA tawaiiU tlie 
Jordan. On tiic way they were met and rccogai:ied 
hy tome of the Jews who had formerly deieited to 
t!i'- Cli.ilik';u)-. I'ytlniii tlie in!i'llic:v'iirc' w.i-. com- 
muuicated, aud, an won a& the dawu of day per- 
mitted it, swift immtit was made. The kiug'« 
\<\v'y wfiT ovei-takcu near Jericho, when just 
within 5ight of the river. A i'«w of the people 
only ranMned round the person of the king. The 
rest tied in all diret-fron^, so that he wo* easily 
taken. Nebuchnduezzar was tikeu at liibloh, at 
the upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some 35 
mih s Ix'Toud 15itill» ntnl tlinrfnrv nlMiut ten day-*' 
joui-ney li-oui Jerusalem. Thither i^lckiuli aud 
his sons were despsiu hed. Nebochadneuar, with a 
refinonietit of cniflty ch.im.'tm i>tif of thf>se n'uel 
tiiufs, uideied his to be killed beibre him, aud 
lastly his own eyes to be thrust out. He was then 
loiulel with bia/.. n fetters, and at a hbn- period 
takru to Iktiy) lou, where he died.— 2. .Sou of Che- 
nonnah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, head, or, 
if not hi i'l, virtual leader oi tli..- ( olh'4. . lie a[.- 
pears but once, viz., as snoktidutau wheu Liie pto- 
phcts are consulted by Aluib on the it?sult oi hU 
pt'o|KH<ed exj)c«Ut!on fii l!.Ainoth-< ! ■ 1 K. wii.; 
- Chr. xviii.^. Z>-.ii'kiali h.ul j iepaiW hiuistll 
the interview with a jair of iron horns after the 
symbolic envtom of the prop'.t t-; 'mnip. Jor. 
six.), the iioriis of the rtcm, ur biUlaU*, which wsw 
the rccogiiisetl emblem of the tribe of Ephraiin 
(DiMif. 17 ;. With these, in tlio interval l»efoie 

Micaiair.t arrival, he illustrate*! the manner in 
which ,\hah should drive the Syriaus befoie him. 
WIi- II Micaiah api>eaie«) and hatl delivered his pro- 
piieiy, /.'.ilckiah sprang fon\*ard and struck him a 
Mow oil (ti.- fare, aa-ompanyiug it by a taunting 
snwr. l or this Ii ■ ^ t- : ateneil by Micaiah in 
tcniii which iianiiy uiivlligible to us, but 

which evidently allude to some il danger to 

Zedekiah. J(iM |.)ms n 'att s that alter Micai.ih hml 
spoken, Zedekiiii aL;airi laine forward, and de- 
nounoed him :is f iK>> on the '^roimd that his pro- 
phecy coiitiiulictoi th.; ptciiiMiiii of Elijaii. tliat 
Ahab's blood sliould be Jn;kvd up hy di l;s iu the 
Held of Naboth of Jeireel ; and as a further proof 
tiiat he was an impostor, he >tiurk him, il iii;!,' 
him ti> do what IdJo, in somewiuit MUuLi cin-uiu- 
^t 1 o . had done to Jeroboam — viz., wither his 
huuil. As to tlie question of what Zedekiah and 
his followers were, whether ]trophets of Jehovah or 
of some fal>e deity, it .seems hardly (lossiblc to enter- 
tain any doubt.— 3. The son of Miuiseiah. a false 
prophet in Babylon (Jer. xxix. '21, 22). He w-is 
deiiouncctl iu the letter of Jeremiah for having, 
with Ahab tlic sou of Kidaiah, buoyed up the people 
with false hopes, and for profane aud ibgitiou.s 
conduct. Their names were to become a by woixl, 
and their teriibk late a warning.— 4. The son of 
Hanani.nh, one of the princes of Judoli iu the time 
of J'H imah .I(M". xvw i. 12). 

Zeeb. One of the two " princes of Midian in 
the great invasion of Israel. Uc is always named 
with Orbd (Judg. Tti. 25,Tiii. 3 ; Ps. Isssiii. 11\ 



ZEMARITfl 

Zeeb and Oicb were skuo, probably iu crossiz^ the 
Joitlaa at a fotd furdier down the river. Zeeb, 

thr" wolf, W""; h: <3a_'ht t . liav iii a w :!..-r>rr-> vrhich 

in later times bure his lume — the " wmeprete <ft 
ZeeW 

Ze'Iah. 0;iP -if citks in th- .ill-.tment of 
lieujamiu (Judi. xvtii. its place in the list is 

between Tttalah and luhEleidi. None of tlwae- 
pLices have, however, hcen yet dI^-"0Tered. The 
intei^t of Zeloh renides in the tact thai it ooo- 
tained the fiimUy tomb of Kish the firfher of Sud 
f'J Sam. xxi. 14.) 

Zel ek. An Ammonite, one of Darid's goatd 'JS 
Sam. xxiii. 57 ; 1 Chr. xi. 39). 

Zeloph'eliad. Son of Uepher, son of OiI->ail, 
ttou of ^Jachir, sou of Manossch (Jo«h. xvii. 
He was apparently the second «m of Us father 
Hopher (I Chr. vii. ir»). Zelophch.'ul came out c-f 
Egypt with .Moses, but dicil iu the wtldeniefe, asd^ 
the whole of that generatiott (Ntmk nr. 35, ixfu. 
• ')■ On his death witho if in-ile heirs, his five 
daughters, just after the second Qkunberii^ in the 
wildiM ne<M, enme befers Moses and EHeaxar to daia 
the iuhcritanit! of tlit-ir father in the tribe cx* 
Miuia^iseh. The cloi^ was admitted by LHraM.- 
difvction (Kum. szvi. 33, xxvii. 1-1 1). 

Zelo'tes. The ej)ilhef r^iron t.» the Aj-Nast;.; 
Simon to distinguish him tjvm Simon Peter ^Lii^e 
vi, 15; [Canaaxiti; ; SiMOIt S.^ 

Zel'zah. A jilarf nani'-l onci* oiilv fl Sam. x. 
2 iis on the Iwuudary uf licujuuiia, cluj^e u. ILichel * 
sepulchre. No accepLible identification of Zdah 
ha> ht^n propo5»>,i. It is u-^uallv coii.-i lr:f>il .is kItii- 
ticil Willi Zcian, tlie home ot Kish and Saul, .ij«4 
that ag:iin with BeO^aliu Bat this is net teoable ; 

at v:\*.' t'''">-«> i-s imthiti^ to snji]>->rt. it. 

Zemara im. < hu- the- Xowu^ uf the allotmeu 
of iieiijamin (Josh, xviii. 22). It is itaumi he- 
tweeu Betli-In-Arabah aiA r.^'tli-1, an ! therefore 
we should ci^pv-a tj rind Zcui.if.nm either ia li« 
valley or in some ]>osition on ita weatcra ei%e. 
l«etwe^n it m l T.. thel. In the fonner cue a liacr 
of the UiUUf iii.iy remain iu Churhet e/-.>'.-tii*nrj t r 
i S'Sumra/i, about 4 miles north of Jeiicli'>. In tr* 
l.itfci c.iscZeinariiiii m iy In- rnnncrt(»d, or i<leQtt..i!, 
with Mount ZtiiiAUAiM. whidi must have U^s: 
in the highland district. In either event ZeniaraiDi 
may have derived i!5 mme from the ancieat tnbe 
of tiie Zemarim or Zcijxirites. 

Zomara'im, Motiat. An eminence me(ttio!>ed 
in 2 Chr. xiii. 4 oi;Ir. It was *' in Mouct 
Kplii-aim," thiit is to say wiUuu the gcoei^ distrux 
of the higblaiiils of that great tribe. It appnaia l» 
have been clo>c to the scene of th» er> :i'_->'nTT.t 
mentloncil in the naivative, which .(:;a,a m iy U- 
infeiTctl to have betu south of liethel at. i i ; hmra 
(ver. 19). Whetlier MouKt Z._ma;^i,iii i. i t -al 
with, or related to, tlie place of tlte ».uue uame 
mentioued in the pceoadiag arttde^ auuni be ascer- 
tiiiiied. 

Zem'arite, the. One of tlte Hamite tuiA^ w h-.\, 
in the g«'Uealogicil tible of Ges. X (VM*. 18) aod 
1 Chiou. i. (vor. l>>], aiv rt-pr.'^-nte'! ns "sous ot" 
Cina.an." Nothing is certiiuly kiiowu of this audeBt 
tribe. The o'd iuterj»retei-s (Jerusalem Targasi, 
Arabic Versiuu, &c) place them at Emessa, th- mo- 
dern Hams. Michnelis propostis to locate them at 
Siim>\i (the Siinyia vt' tlte chasaical geo|n^ph(r»), 
which name is roeuttoued by SIi.iw a<! nttarheil to a 
site of niiasnear Arka, on the wtst coast of Syria, 
10 or 11 mibs abore TrijMli. On the new Pmeb 
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map of the Lebunoa it appein » JCoitbet omn 
Swvmrot and lici betwen Arta md the Mediter- 
mneao. Beyond, however, tite resemblance in th<> 
namm, and the pnMdnitf o( Umd and ArkOf then 
it Bothiog to prm fliat Smira or iSAomnra Inre 
any connaiiMi with the Tienaiilee of the anaetit 
rcoorda. 

Z«n%rft. One «f ih« mm of Becber the ton of 

Beiij 111 II I Chr. A'ii. 8). 

2oiia&'. One of the towns in the allotmeot of 
Judah, litoated in the dutn'et of the ShefHlah 
fjotb. XT. 37). It is probably identical with 
Zaanah. Sohwars (103) praponi to identify it 
with ** the Tilki;^ Zan-ahn, aTtoated 2^ English 
miles S.I'], of Mareshah." By this he doubtleu in- 
tenda tiie pUue which in the iiita of iiobinion is 
called assSbMftktral. Bat this ideotifietttioD is more 
than <lnu1ilfijl. 

Za'nas, u believeri and, as may be inferred from 
the context, n preacher of tiie Gospel, who ii tnen- 
ti'>iuil i;i Tit. iii. 13 in coniu-xion witli Apollos. 
He is further deticribad as " the lawyer." It is 
impQMible to determine whether Zenaa wna a Ronan 
jmisconsult or a Jewish doi tm". Orotius tliluVs 
that he whs a Greek who had studied Roman law. 
The N. T. usage of vofiiKii Icndl rather te the 

othi-r inrci t'iii c. 

Zeph&ai'ah. 1. The pedigree of Zepbaniah, ch. 
i. 1, is traced to hie fimrth aneeHtor, Hesekiah: 8np> 

p->so>l ))y Aben Ezra to l)o tli.- 1 rlebnif i>! king of that 
uame. ^lui/ysw. Chap. i. fiie utter d«w>latioa of 
Judaea is prrdkted ns a judgment for idolatry, and 
n-'sjli-i t t.ftht' Lord, theliixui-y of the princes, and th<' 
viuleiici: and deceit of their dependents (3-9). The 
prosperity, security, and insolence of the people is 
f^nntrastcd witli the Imirors of tlx' day of wnitii 
(10-18). Ch. ii., a call to repentance (l*3), with 
prediction of the min of the cities of the Philistines, 
and the rr>st>ii-ition of the house of Judah after the 
visitation (,4-7). Oih(»r enemies of Jadah, AI(wb« 
are tiireatened with pei-petoal destruction 
(8-15). Ch. iii. The prophet aii'In'sscs .TtMnsnl- ni. 
■which he reproves sluiiply for vice and disobedience 
(1-7). He then eoneludea with a aeries of pranises 
(H-20). Tlio rliicf cbamcteristirs of this liook arc 
the unity and luu*mony of the composition, the 
grace, cneriry, and dignify of its styles and tlie 
>Tipi(l and edective altrmations of threats and piv- 
tniscs. The general tone of the last portion is 
Messianic, but without any spec! He reference to the 
Pi^rson of mir I.dr l. Tlie I'.tte of tlif bctk is rivrn 
in tiio iuAcnption; via. the i"eign of J<>-iiili, from 
C4J to >31l n.c. It Is roost proholle, moiwver, 
that the prophecy was tleliventd >>fi!c tli<' iStli 
^ear of Josiah.— 2. A Kohatlute Levitc, nncestor 
«f Samuel and Heman (1 Chr. rl. 36 [21]).>-4. The 
sjon of Maa-seinli (Jer. xxi. 1), and sagan or <;f»rniiil 
■priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He succeedetl Jc- 
lioiada (Jer. xxix. 25, 26), and was pmlmUy a mler 
of th" Tern pit', wIiom' office it was among others to 
panish pretenders to the gift of prophecy. In this 
capacity be was appcnleti to by Shemaiah the Ne- 
helamite to pnnish JeremUnh (Jer. x\ix. 29). Twidc 
was be sent from 2oiiekinh to inquire of Jeremiah 
the iasae of the siege of the city by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. xxi. 1), and to implore him to iiitcrrcdi' for 
the people (Jer. xxxrii. 3). On tlic captiiit^ of Ju- 
rusolcm he was taken and slain nt Riblah (Jer. Iii. 
24, 27 ; -2 K. xxt. 18, 21).— 4. Father of Josiah 2 
'Zech. Ti. 10), and of lien, according to the read- 
kg of the reoeired test of Zedi. tI. 14. 
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Zepbath'. The earlier name (Judg. i. 17) of a 
Canaanite town, which afW its capture and de- 
struction was called by the Israelites Horhah. 
Two identUScatioos hare been propoeed for Zepbnth: 
thait of Dr. Kobinson with the wdl-known Pass 
csSu/o, by which tlie ascent is mode from the bor- 
ders of the Arabah to tlie liigber level of the SoutJi 
coantry," and that of Mr. fiowhuida witii SeUta, 
2^ hours lx>yond JChalcaa, on the road to Suez, and 
4 of an itour north aSMoluibeh or JiiiM«ibah, On tiie 
identififlition of Mr. Rowlands somodonbl b timown 
by til- V. 11,1 i.'." .:-.';i:iiiit\- :i ; ;ii the name. 

Zo phathah, the Yailqr ot I'he spot in which 
.\sa joined battle with Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chr. 
xiv. 10 only'. It wis " at *' oi- viith'r "belonging 
to" Mareshah. This would seem to exclude the 
possibility of itsbeht^. as suggested by Dr. Robimoii, 

•it Tell es-Sii'u'h, whii ii is iiol less than 8 iiiih/'^ frOB 

Marnsh, the modern repivsentative of Maresiiah. 

Ze'phi, 1 Chr. i. 86. [Zenio.] 

Zo'pho. A sou (T Kliphnz .>.on of T,*nn ^Clen. 
xxxvi. 11), mid one of the " dukes," or phylai-cbs, 
of the l^ldomites (rer. 15). In 1 Chr. i. 86 he ia 
cilli'! 7 1 r:ir. 

Zephoxu Ziraiox the sou of Gad {Hum. xxri. 
W\ and ancestor of the fiunity of the ZsraoiirrES. 

Zeph'onites, the. A branch of th- trilje of 
Gad, dcaccudcd i'tmu ZepLon or Zipltiou (^'um. 
ssvi. 15). 

Zer. On,' < I" the fortified towns of the nllotm nt 
of 2<apht-\li (Josti. xix. 36 only), probably in the 
neifrhboorhood of the 8.W. ride of the Lake of Gco^ 

iioarctli ; hut no similar name apfhTirs to have l)een 
yet discovered in the neighbourhood of Tibenas. 

A son ofReoel son of Eenq (Gen. xxxvi, 
I?,; I Chr. i. 37), and ou^ n*' -he •« dulces,** or phy- 
Lirchs, of the Edoiuites (Gen. xxxvi. 17}. 

less properly, Zak4H. Twin son with 
hw elder brother I'liarez of Juilah and Tamar (' M>n. 
xxxviii. 3U i 1 Cbr. ii. 6 ; Matt. i. 3). His de- 
scendants were ealkd Zsrhit®, Eonhitet, and 
Izrah)tr-< ''N'um. xxvi. 20; 1 K. iv. 31 ; 1 Chr. 
x.xvii. 8, 11).— 2. Son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 24), 
called ZOBAB in Gen. xlvi. 10.— .8. A Gerahonite 
Levite, sou of Iddo or Adaiah (1 Chr. vi. 21, 41 
[Heb. vi. 263).— 4. ^^'^ Ethiopian or Oushite, an 
invader of Jndah, defeated by Asa. 1. In its fonn 
th<' mmf h identical with thi- ITohif w proper name 
above. It has been supposed to reprts^iit the Egyp- 
tian USARKEK, possibly pronounced USARCHKN, 
a name almost certainly of Si'niit'r ori'^iii. 2. The 
war between Asa and Ziraii n^tix^arj tu luivt- taken 
place seon after dH» lOth, and shortly before the 
ir)th, year of Asn. probably late in the 14tli, It 
tiitivlore oocurml in about tl»e swme yujir of 
Usarken II.t fom1h king of tlie xxiind dynasty, 
who began to reign al'out the same timo as the 
king of Judah. Asa's i"eign, as far ns the 14tli year 
inclusive, was n.c. cir. 953-940, or, if Manassch's 
reign Im^ rckoncl of 3r> year?, O:;n-02O. :). The 
first ten years of A«»'» reign wcic undisturbed by 
war. Then Asa took counsel with his subjects, and 
walletl and fortified the cities of Jiidah. He also 
maintaiae^l an army of 580,000 nun, U00,000 
spearmen of Judah, and 280,000 archers of Ben- 
j;iniin (2 Chr. xiv. At length, jirobahly in 

the I4ti» yiar ol Aj>a, Uie anticipntetl danger came. 
Zenih, the Kthioptan, with a mighty army of a mil- 
lion, invn It,' 1 the kingdom, and aU anc-i^l nnoppwr*!! 
iu the field as far ns Mareshah. The invading army 
had swarmed across the border and dcrowred the 
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Philistiue fields before A«\ could inai-ch to meet it. 

fn tlw Valley of Zephathah AtMamhah," the two 
annics nut. We cannot {w'lftrtly (ift*'imine the 
site of the battle. From the prayer of Asa we may 
judge that, when be came upon the ioTadint; nmiT, 
he siw its hupenes*, and to that, as he (Icveml.'*! 
through a valley, it lay »prta4 out beoeatb him. 
The l^ptian moiianMiila enable na to pietnra the 
ireiienil iti-jv>?iitifiii of Zoiiih's army. The chariots 
formed the lir»t coi-pa ia a HOgle or double line; 
Mkind them, WMned tn phafauiMi, were heaTy. 
armM ti-oopn; probobly on tVi- f1:uiks stcKxl archers 
attd hommea in lighter (i» nrntioos. No doubt the i Codex) for Zereda subatitute iSareinu Ia tiw 
Ethiopian, eaofidcnt in his nimib«n, dliiUhied to|dldiH(iD to the histoiy of Jcrabonm wWtii 
attacl': tl I^cbicvvs or cloar the hHglits, hut waitnl 
iu Uie broad valley, or the plaia. Asa's prayer 
before the hettle Is fUl of the DoUe ftilfa of the ase 
The ( hni ifif», brokvn hy tlic oliiUi;<' 



ZERUBBAB£L 

ioto the Dead Sea near its ^.K. cormr, mliiida 
Dr. Rbbinsoo with some probahiltty siigf«fts as 

identical with the Wn<l</ d-A^'S-, . It lay I- t«-««w 
Moab and Edoro, and is the limit of the proper teres 
ofthe braeNtw' wandering (DeuUiL 14). Lahaeide. 
.niliiinj; from the distance, thinks that th*? .-(u.r* f ( 
the Wady GhMrSmlei in tlie Aimboh u. the s^tc 
The Waefy^'Akt^ feme the boundary betwen the 
ilistfi' i'^ i il" ./f'VY ami A'rrr^. 

Zereda. The native place, according to toe 
present Hebrew text, of Jeraboam. It eeeai* in 
I K. xi. 2r, onlv. TIl- LXX. (in the Vatican- 



of the Jiidgfes. 



trnn«I.it ts insert between 1 K. xii. 24 an'i nf 
the Hebt^w test, ikreira is frequently menUciied. 
It there appme a» the town whin Jenboam brti> 

ri.><l lln- S'llonum in Mount EphiTiim ; thith-^r V.^ rt^ 



and with horses made unmaiiagmble by tiights of jiairs on his retura from Kgypt ; there he a»emt*ta 
arrows, moat have been forctd hack upon the j thetribeof Ephmim, and tfamheboildenlMtrML 

cnmbmiiK host behind. "Si th? T.ORD smot(? the ; Ti p fui thtr niako it the n^tfipnce of Jer*- 

Kthiupuui& b«ture Asa, and before Judah ; and the i Ito^m at tite time of the death of his child, aad tkier 
Ethiopians tied. And Asa and the people that | snbrtitote it t» Timh thfce tini« orer. Zendah 



fwere] with him pmsuf-l tji 



£«r "lbr"j the Ethiopuu;& were overthrown, that 
tfaejroeald net reeeTer themselves." So oomf^ete 

•was th<> overthrow, that tho Hi-bicws could capture 
and spoil t]i«* dtie« nround Genih, which must have 
been in alliance with Zeinh. The after years of Aea 
Vf'v troubled with waia (ver. 9) ; but they were 
with liaasha (IK. XT. 16, 32). Zerah and his people 
h;u] U'en too signally crushed to nttoek him again. 
4. Till' iiieiitifii-ation of Zi-rah h.x'' occnstioned some 
ditiereace of npiniuu. lie has l >e< ii thought to hare 
been a Cosliite of Ambia, or ri Ciiihite of fthiopia 
above Ejn'pt. I?ut lately it has U-fn isnjipnsed that 



to Genu*: and j has been supposed to be identical uith Zkj:v:Da- 



THAH (2 Chr. IV. 17) and Zartiia5 or Za*. 
TANAH. But the two last were in the eilky «f 

tlie Jordan, while Zcirthih was, acmrdincr tV 
repeatted statement of the LXX. on Mount f^alu^m 
Zm'datiutk. Named (in 2 Chr. ir. 17 only) 
in specifying tho situation of the fonndrje? for ibe 
bias:»-work v( isolonvm's Temple. In the payndkl 
]«ssage in 1 K. rii. 46 ZaBTUaX ooeapsea theptwe 
of Zeredathah. 

Zer'enth. A place nmyed only in Jadg. vii. 
'2'2, in dencribing the Hight of the Mldianite htm 
luf.n*- rSiJcon. It is nalui-il lo pif«:iim^ thiit 2j- 



Zerah is the Hebrew name of Lsiuken i., second king [ >eiath is th«' same name as Z«•l<^iathah. Tiiey \xAh 



of the Kjzyptian xxiind dynasty ; or perhaps more 
probjil^lv Isiuken If., his second successor. The 



apitcar to have been in the Jonian \ .-illey. It is 

also dillicnlt not to suppo^j that Zerrmth ^f■ t^** 



compositiuti oi tlic army of Zerah, of Cushim and ' same place with the Nu jta whidi the LXX- p:eHrjt 
Lubim (2 Chr. xvi. 8), closely renembles that of ! as the ^uivali>nt of Zereda and of Tinah. 



S^hishak. f.f Lubim, Sukkiini, and Cushim (lii. .1): 
both arnjie^i also had churioLs and horserncM ( xvi. 8, 
2ii. 3). The Cushim ttdght have been of an Asi.-itic 
Cush, but the Lubim can only hnv# betMi AtViianv 
The aimy, therefore, must havt: be<>a of a king ot 
Egypt, or Ethiopia above Eg>-pt. The uncer- 
tainty is removed by our fuiding that the kings of 
the xxiind dynasty employed mercenaries ot the 
MASHUWASHA, a Libyan tribe, which nppan iitly 
wipplial the most important part of their hired foi-ce. 
That the army was of an Egyptian king therefore 
cannot be doubt*nl. Aa to the identification of 
Zerah with an Usaiken, we spenk diffidently. The 
name Usarken has been thought to be ixirj;on, in 
which i-iiv it is unlikely, bat not hnpos.sible, that 
another Hebrew or Sliemitic name should have 
been adopted to represent the Egyptian form. On 
the other hand, the kings of the xxiind dynasty 
were of a warlike tamily, and their sons con^tnntly 
held military commands. It is unlikely that an 
important army would have been intruste>l to any 
but a king or piinoe. Usarken is less remote from 
Zerah than seems at firat sight, and, according to our 
computation, Zerah might have k^i n Uaaifceo IL, 
hot oooording to Dr. Hincks's, Usuiken I. 

ZmhI'all. A pri<«st, son of Uari, and ancestoi- 
of Kr.r I llie .'v-nlM' ( 1 Chr. vi. <>, 51 [Heb. v. 32, 
vi. 36J J E«r. vii. 4).— 2. Father of Elihoenai of 
the sons of l>khath Menb (Ear. riii. 4). 

Zar'id. The name of a brook or valley muDing 



Zer'eah. The wife of Hamaii the Agi^ite ( Cstk 

T. 10, 14, vi. 1.3). 

Zer'eth. Son of Ashur the fbonder of TAoa, 
t r liis wite-Hrlah (1 Chr. iv. 7>. 

Ze'rL One of the sons ol Jedutliun ai tUe rt.'pt 
of Dsivid (1 Chr. sxv. 3). 

Zer'or. A lkiijnmite»eiicertor of Kiafa tiie £ilhw 
of NauI { 1 iNun. ix. I). 

Zar'nah. The mother of Jcroboem the een ef 

Zerub bab«l. i iie head of a tri)« of Judah At 
the time of tlie retura from the iVibylootsb Gip 
tivity iu the first year of Cyrus. His rx--u^ parent- 
age is a little obscure, from his l«iug always callrd 
the son of Shealtifl i Kzr. iii. J , 8, T* 2, Ac ; HasK. 
i. 1, 12, 14, &c.), an. I apjxarin^ nn nxich :u tho 
genealogies (Matt, i. 12 ; Lnko in. JT ,, whereas it 
I Chr. iii. 19, he is represectfil as tiie m h eC Pt» 
daiah, She-.iltiel or Salathiel's brother, and coflS'>- 
qiicntly as Solathiel's nephew. Probably the g«w»- 
loiiy in 1 Chr. exhibits his true pai^entage, and b 
^Uix-n>ded his UDcle ns head of the house of Jud^. 
The history of Zerubbobrl in the Scriptures i> » 
follows :— in the first fmr of Cyrun be was l.viES 
at Uabylon, and was the recognised prince o{ JnAih 
iu the Captivity, what in later times was called " tb< 
Prince of the'Oiptivity," or "the Prince." On 
the issuing of Cyrus's deci-oe he immediately .ix-mloi 
himself of it, and pboed himaelf at the head sf 
tiMMe of hi* oowitrrmcn •* whose sfoit God hri 
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misej to go up to build the House of the Lonl 
which is in Jerumlem." It is probabl« that he 
WW in Um king of Batyylon** Mnrioe, Inth firom hk 

hnviii';:, like Dnni.'l niiJ the tliiw chililreii, mt-ivol 
A Chaldee name [SiiesubazzakJ, and I'lvm his re- 
ceiytDf tram Cfros the oflfee of g ovw a w of JoAmb. 
On arrivinf; at JcruaBlem. Z<MiiMxibcrs first cw.' 
was to build the altar oa \U old site, and to restore 
the itSlj aterifioeu But his p-mi work» wtdch ha 
set ablaut immediately, was t!i<' roliniMiiii; of the 
Temple, lu the second moatli of the second y«ar 
of tlMir Ktont* the ibamlatiMi was laid with oil 
the pomp %vhich they could cointiu'vin!. Bat there 
were many hindnmees and delays to be enoouutei-ed 
before the woric waa fioiaheiL The Sunariteni «r 
Cutheans put in a claini to join willi the Jews in 
i-ebuilding the Temple ; and when Zerubbabel and 
his eompenktu refu4<! to admit them into partner- 
ship they tried to hin.Ier them fio-n ! nl-line, and 
hired oounsellors to ihistmte their pui|>u«M,>. I'iiey 
ware ■oc ce w f nl in potting a stop to the work daring 
the spvcn rpmainiii?; yeni-s of the reiijn of Cyrus, 
lUid through the eight ycnrs of fambyses and 
Smerdis. Nor does Zerubbibel appear quib; blame- 
less flir this long delay. The difficulties in the way 
of building the Temple were not sueh as need hikve 
stopjied the work ; and during thi» long suspension 
of sixteen yenrs Zeriibbabcl and the i-cst of the 
people had been busy in building costly houses for 
th e m wi f w . But in Uie second year of Darius light 
dawned upon tlie daikness of tlie colony from Bn- 
Iq^lon. In that vtsir — it was the most nutnomble 
«vent in Zci ublabel's life~-the epirit < t ; phecy 
suddenly blazed up ^ith a most bhiimnt li<:)it 
amongst the retamwl captives. Their words I'ell 
Uk» eparks upon tin>ler. In a moment Zembbabel, 
ron!<ed from his a])athy, threw his whole strength 
into the work, miluuiily secondeil by Jcshua and all 
the people. Undeterred bf a fresh attempt of their 
enemies to ht'i It tlie projjrfss of the builiiini;, thev 
went on witli tiie work even while a jeleicucc waa 
beii^ made to Darius ; and whai, afler the original 
»!wrec of Cyrus had l>eeu fonnd at Hehatana, a 
most gracious and fiivouriible de«:n>r' was issueil Ijv 
Darius, enjoining Tatnai and Shetbai boznni to assist 
the Jews with whatsoever they had need of at the 
king's expense, the work advancoil so rapidly that 
on tbe third day of the month Adar, in the sixth 
year of Darius, the Temple was finished, and was 
forthwith dedicated with much pomp and ivjoicing. 
The only other works of Zerubbabel which we 
lenm from tbe Scripture history are the i-estoration 
of tlic courses of priests and Lerites, and of the 
provision for their maintenance, according to the 
institution of David (Kzr. vi. 18 ; Neh. xii. 47) ; 
the registeriui; the returned captives according to 
their genealogiest (Neh. vii. 5) ; ami tlie keeping of 
» FSMeorer in the eerrath year of Darius, with 
whtcb laet event «ndi all ^t we know of the life 
of Zembbabel the son of Shealticl. The a]iocryphai 
history of Z<>rubhabel, which, as usual, Josqihos 
fiiUows, may be simnied np in a iew words. Tbe 
•tory told in 1 FMv. iii.-vii. is, tlrnt on the occasion 
of a great feast made bv Dnrins on his aooeasioo, 
three young men of Me body-guard had a eontest 
who should write the wisest sentence. That one 
of the threa (Zerubbabd) writing ** Women are 
strongest, hot above all tMnft Truth beareth away 
the victory ;" and afttrwanls defendiii;^ his sentence 
with much cloqueooe, was declom] by aoclaroatioo 
to bt flw wisMt» and claimed <br hb veward, at the 
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king's band, tliaf tlu^ kinj; shoul 1 iterfoi m his Vow 
which be had vowed to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Upon whidi the king gave him letters to 
all his tic-isuitrs and governors on the other >ii!e 
the river, with grants of money and exemption 
fnm faini, and sent him to rebuild Jerosslem and 
the Temple, accompanied by the families of which 
the list is given in lilzr. ii., Neh« vii. j and theu 
folhiws. So tttler oonftasion, the history of ZeraU 
babel as given in Scripture. Josejiliu^ ha.H also 
another story {AttL xi. 4, §U > which U not found 
in 1 Esdr., of Zorobabel gmog on an embassy to 
Darius. It only remains to notice Zerubkibel's 
pUoe in the genealogy of Christ. It has already 
oom observed that in the genealogies Mstt. {. 12, 
and Luke iii. 27, he is yepivsenteil as son of Saln- 
thiel, though the Book of Chronicles tells us he was 
the son of Fkdaiah, and nephew of iUathid. Itis 
of more moment to remark tliat, while St. Matthew 
(it^lucas hiit hm from Jechonias and Solomon, St. 
Luke deduces it tlirough Neri and Nathan. Zmil^ 
babel was the legal successor and heir of Jeconiah's 
royal estate, the giandson of Neri, and the lineal 
descendant of NatibaO the m>u of David. In tlie 
X. T. the iiamo tppesrs ha the Greek form of 

ZonOUAIlBL. 

Zemltli. A woman wlio, as long as the .lewish 

reconls an* n>nd, will be known as the mother of 
the three leadiug hei'oes of Davtd's army — Abishai, 
Joab, and Asahel — the " sons of Zeruiah." She and 
Abigail are spcifie<l in 1 Chr. ii. ID-I? as "sistera 
of the dous of Jesse" (v. 10). The cxpi-ession it in 
itself enough to nise a suspicion that she was not a 
daughter of Jesse, a ^nsjtieion which is rnn-obor.ate«i 
by the statement of 2 Nim. xvii. :i.>, tnat Abigail 
was the daughter of Nalinsh. [Naiush.] Of 
Zeruiah's huslwnd then' is no mention in the I'dble. 

Ze'tham. Tl»' s<'u of Laadan, a Gershonhe 
Levite (I Chr. xxiii, 8;. 

Zo'than. A Benjsmite o( tb« sons of Bilbaa 
(1 Chr. vii, 10). 

Ze'thar. Oneof thesev«Deonudia<rfAhasiMi-ttS 
(r%th. i. 10). 

Zi'a. One oi' tiie (iaJit.cs who dwelt in Bashnn 
(1 ("l.r. V. 

Zi'ba. A person who plays a prominent piut, 
tiiuugh with no credit to liimselt, in one of the 
episodes of David's history (2 Sam. ix. 2<12« xvi. 
1-4, viv. 17, 29). [Mbphibobheth,] 

Zib ia. A Benjamit*', apparently the son of 
Shahamim by his wife Hodesh (1 Chr, viii. 9). 

Zib'iah. A native of Beei^eba, and mother of 
king Joash (2 K. xii. 1 ; 2 Chr. xiv. 1). 

Zib'eon. Fatlier of Auah, whose daughter Aho- 
libamah was l^u's wife (Oen. xsxvi. 2). Although 
called a Hivite^ he is probably the ume as Zibeon, 
the son . f S«r tho HoriU (voia. 20» 24, 29 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 38, 40). 

Zioh'rL 1. Son of Ixhar the son of Kohath 
(Ex. vi. 21).— 2. A I'.eiijamite of tlie sons of Sbimhi 
(1 Chr. viii. 19).— S. A Boiiamiteof the sous of 
Shashak (I Chr. viii. 23).— 4. A Benjsmite of tho 
sons of Jeroham fl Chr. viii. 27).— 6. Son of 
Asaph, elsewhere called Zaboi and 2ACCUit(l Chr. 
ix. 15).— 6. A desesndaat of Elieser the son of 
Mofes (1 Chr. xxvi. 25).— 7. The fatiier of Eliezer, 
the chief of tlie Reobeuites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvH. Of the tribe of Judsb. 

father of Amasiah (2 Chr. xvii. 16), — 9. Father 
of Elishaphat, one of the oonspirators with Je- 
hoisda (2 dir. sdii. 1).— lOl An Ephnilmlte hero 
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tin the io^'adiag amy of Pekoh the son of Remtltah 
(3 Cbr. xsYiii. 7).— IL Father or MwMtorof Joel 

14 (Kch. xi. 12. A priest of the family of 
Abijah, in the days of JoiaJum the wn of Jwhua 
(Neh. lii. 17). 

Zid'dim. One t>f tlio fortified towns of tlio al- 
lotmeot of Naphtali (Josh. six. '^b). The traus- 
lalon of lh« Vat. LXX. uppMr to htf rtmi the 
Xff)n\ in llio ru i^inal *» the Tynans," while those of 
the Fwhito-bpiac, on the other band, read it as 
^Zidoo." The JeniBalen Talnad it probnbly 
nearer th#» mnrk in identiryiiii; hat-Tsidiiim with 
jLe/r (Jhittai, which Schwarz (182) witii mudi 
pmbility takes to 1w the pramit ^ofSfn, ft low 
miles ^vn;* f Tilxrin=i. 

Zidkijah. A pnwt, or familr of priests, who 
■Ijrnwi llie oorenant with Nchnalui (N«i. x. 1). 

Zi'don or Si'dos. n™. x. 19, 15 ; losh. -^i. 8. 
iix. 2« ; Judg. i. 31, xviii. 'J8 ; Joel iii. 4 (iv. 4 ) ; 
Ib. niiL 2, 4, 12; Jer. xxr. 22, xirii. 3; Ez. 
Tiriii. 'JI,1"_»; Zech. is. 2; M:itt. \i. 21, 22, xv. 
21; Lukevi. 17, x. 13, U; Mark iii. H. rii. 24, 
9\^—Kn ancient mid wealthy dty of l^hoenicia, on 
thf eastern coast of the M-ilItcnnrirnn S-n, in lati- 
tiilo 30^ 34' 05" N., less Ui.m twenty Kiijjlish 
niikr to the noilh of Tyre. Ita Hebrew nnine, 
TslJon, sijniities Kishinjr," or " Fishery " 
Geiseutuj, «. v.). Its motkni name is SaiJa. It 
is aiiuatc in the narrow pUin between the Lebanon 
nnA tbf From a BiMic:iI ]Kiint of view, this 

city is juteiiuf ia inteii'st to ita neiglibour Tyre, 
With whit'h its name is m often nModated. If We 
could brliin-i" Justin (xriii. 3), tlifi-e would bo no 
doubt tJjat Zidon was of gwatt i- aiitit|uity than 
Tyre, as he say* that the inliribitants of Sidon, 
when their dty 1 bifii vvihuol ly tlie king of 
Ascalon, fuuudfd 'I'yie liie y«-:ii- Iji ime tin- capture 
of Tix>y. In contnidictJon of this staf • m^nt, it has 
been further in*)sfi-l on, that the relati<M» )« tween 
a colony and the uiutli«r-city among tlje I'iioeni- 
dana was sacred, and that as tlie Tyrians never 
adoiowledged this relation townr.!s Zi'hin, the sup- 
posed connexion between Tyre ai.U ZiJuu is moi-ally 
impoitsible. This is a very strong point. Cer- 
tainly, there is otherwise nothing improbable in 
Zidonians having founded Tyre, as the Tynans are 
called Zidoniana, but tl»e Zidonians are jw^'r called 
Tynans. And at any rate this rirctimstance tends 
to Aow that in early times Zidon was the most 
infliH-ritiiil of the two cities. This is sh-iiMwr l 
toKth in the Book of Genesis by the statement that 
Sdon was the Hrst-bom of Canaan (Gen. x. 1 5), 
mill is iiiiplji^l in the name of "Grert ZidoB," or 
the Metropolis Zidon," which is twice |^fen to it 
in Joebtm (xi. 8, xix. 28). It is ooofinAsd, like- 
wise, by Sidonians bt ing used as tlie generic name 
of Um IlioaiidaDs, or OuMM&itMi (Josh. xiii. 6 ; 
Jndg. STtil. 7); and hy the reason assigned for 
tlien.' Ix'im^ nn (lelivircr to Laish when its peace- 
able inhabitants were massacrod, that ** ii was /or 
from ZHon f* whereas, if Tyre had heen then of 
equal irap;>Hanco, it would havf Ivni nioi e natural 
to mention Tyre, which profeaed subitantiallj the 
same religion, and was atinost twenty nilei nenmr 
(Judg. xviii. 28). From the time of Solomon to 
the invasion of Nebachadnesnr Zidon is not often 
dimtly nsentioned hi the BiUe, and it appears to 
hare been subordinate to Tyre. WIihi the ]xv>pie 
called *' Zidmuans " is mentioned, it sometimos seems 
that the Pboeniciamof theilain orZidaaaraaicaBt 
(1 K. r. 6, xfi, 31, rf. 1, 5. 33; 2 K. zxifi. 13). 
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There Ls do doubt, however, that Zidon its^t^ tt««- 
city property so fldlcd, was thnatened by JmA (iii. 

•I) and Jt-remiah fxT\'ii. ""5- Still, nil tlv.it is krion n 
respecting it during the epoch is very scanty. 
aoMNintiiig to scarcely more than that one of IK 
soiircts ol'i^'nin was trrido in ylwes, in which the in- 
habttanta did not shrink trom selling iohahitnnta 9i 
Palet^thM; that tiw dty was gorefwed hf Idaf^ 
(Jer. xxvii. 3 and xxr. 22") ; thnt, pr?Tio-js to th'- 
invasion of Nebodaaduezzar, it bad fumiakied ma- 
rine to Tyre (Ec xrrii. 8) ; thai, at one penaJ 
it was subject, in some sense or other. t > Tyre ; 
and that, when Shalmaneser king of A&»yria mvadc^i 
Phoenida, Zidon seiaed tha afiportoDity to tcfralr. 
During thr Pci-sian domination, Zi lt-n s'trais lit 
have attained its highest point of [>i>>spertty ; ari f 
it is recorded that, towards tho dose of that perioJ. 
it far excelled all other Phoenician dties in we»itb 
.inil importance. It is very probable that the looj: 
Kiecro of Tyre by Nebochadoenar had tended ma 
only to w<'.ik>Mi ami impovon:>h Tyre, hut lifc-ptrist 
to enrich Ztdou at tlie ez^tense of Tvre. in th< 
expedition of Xerxes against Gr e e c e , ^ Sidooia* 
were highly favoured, and were a pre-r-mineDtly 
important element of his navnl j»o»fr. Tli* {»t>- 
speritf of Sidon was suddenly cut short bf sb 
unsnrccssfnl revolt agninst Pt'rsi.n, wliith l<>i t»T «~-' 
of the ma^t disastrous catastrophes reoonied .a 
history. The prindpal dmmiibMa were thoR. 
Whili' the IVisint;'? wen» makinc: prernratioiis it 
Pijui'Uiciu to yul (iowu tli« Jevult lu Lgypt, s«Mr> 
Pci-sian sntraj'S and generals behaved oppressively 
and i;'M>lcnfIv toSi f'-'in 'rii in thcSidoninti division o;" 
the cily of ipolis. i in t iiis the Sidoniau pt-ople pf»» 
jected a revolt; and having lii-st concertal a nnn f - 
ments with other Piiocninan < ifies.and made a trraty 
with Nectanebos, they put their designs iuto«ii.-ct> 
tion. Bat thdr King Teonas pivfcd a traitor t * 
their entire— anti in pprformnne*' of a compact witii 
Ochas, lie bctnijiHl into the king's power one hun- 
di-ed of the most distinguished dtizens of S»dt>a, 
who were all shot to death with javelins, Yire- 
luintlred other citizens, who went out to the k;n- 
with caalgBs of supplication, shanc«i th-> same faie; 
and by conceit between Tenne> aiui Mentor, th? 
Persian troops were a*lmitteil wiUua the gates^ and 
occupied the city walls. The Sidonians, before th- 
aJTival of Ochus, had burnt their vessels to preveu. 
any one's leaving the town ; and when they «»* 
themselves surrounded by the Persian troops, they 
adopted tlie desperate resolution of shotting them- 
selves up with their familiee^ nod setting tire em-h 
man to his own house (B.C. 351). Forty tho-- 
sand permna are said to have perished in the tkm«s» 
After this dismal tragedy, Sidon gradually rrcofcred 
from the blow. The battle of I>su-s was fought 
about eighteen years afterwards (B.C. 3;i3^ end 
then the inhabitants of the restored dty opeoed 
their gates to Alexander of their own accord, from 
hatreil, aa is exprcfisly stated, of Darius and the Per- 
sians. The impolicy, as wdl as the cruelty of 
Ochus in his mode of dealing with the revolt ot 
Sidon now beoama afipanot ; lor the Sidflwa n fleet 
in joining Alexander was an eesential iliiaint «f 
hi-s sut<x'ss aijiiiist Tyre. From th^s tin»e Siilon, 
being dependent on the ^Mtancs of «sr in the on*- 
tests between the a n oc eM o n nf Aleaamder, oeastt la> 
play any imjwrtant political pirt in lii.4ory. It 
beouae, however, again a Houriahing town. StaalaOf^ 
in Ua aeoomil of noaokia, sap of Tynt aa ~ 
Both wen iUoitrioiia and a|4endid ftraNrly, ( 
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no'A'i but which i^uld < aUed tb« capital «f 
Plioenieifl, m « matter of •!! jnite between the inhab* 

itaitfs" p. 756). H« luliU thnt it is situated 
oa the utaiulaod, on a fine nattually'^bnntd hai- 
iMur. He speaks <^tlie inttaUtants as cultivating 

the s( ieiK.cs of aritlimctir ami Astronomy ; and »nya 
that the best opiwrtuoitifls were aflbrded in tvidon 
for aeqtiirhip; a knowledge of tHeae and of all other 
I<i aticli(» of philosophy. He adds, thnt in hLs time, 
theiv were distii]igui«hed |>hiloecplier8, natives of 
Sidon. as Boethns, with whom ke stixlied tiic phi- 
lo-,jj>)iy of Aristotlo, and hi> brother Dii«Iotiis. It 
is to be observed that both these names wore 
Greek ; and it is to be preBtmed that in Strabo's 
time, nictk was tliu !.i;i;unge of the e<lucat«?d 
chisses at least, botii ia Tvre and t>idoD. This is 
nearly all that is known of the state ef^on when 
if \\;vi viMff] ]iy riiii>t. It is abiint fifty mile* 
ilistaat from Xa^areth, and is the most nortiicro 
city wkkh is mentioned in connexion with his jour- 
neys. Tln'iv is ni> r>iMir;il na-oii f,,r follnwiii'^ 
minutely the rest of the Iiistory ot the place. It 
shared ^erally the fisrtonei of Tyre, with the 
exception ll.at it wjis spv.>i;il tiiii'-:^ t iken and nv 
taken during tlu$ wan ot llic Crusades, and su0t.>rod 
aecordinfprly more than Tyre preriona to the fat^U 
T< i\ 1291 n.c. .Since tliat time it never seems to 
lutre fnllen quite «o low as Tyre. 

Odm'Uau, He inhabitants of Zidon. They 
were amont: the unfinns of Cnnaau Ictl to pnictise 
the Istaelites ia the art of wur (Judu. iii. 3), and 
colonies of them appear to hare tpnaa up into tiie 
hill rotindy fioiii I.'jl.riiMii to M;.-.i-.|.lu<tli-ni,iiin 
(Josh. xiii. 4, Gj, whence m later linus tiicy hewed 
cedaf'trees fer IltiTid and Solomon (1 Cbr. zxii. 4). 
Thoy oppressed the Isracllfts <.n their first ciitninc-e 
into the country (Judg. x. 12), aod appear to have 
lived a tttxtuions, reeldess lite (Jndg. xriii. 7)$ 
they w. re :^ki!fnl in hewing timber (1 K. r. G), 
and were employed lor this purpose by Solomon. 
They were idolaters^ and wordiipped Ashtoreth .is 
their tutelary godde.-is (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. x\i i. 
13), as well as the s'.in-god ikal, from whom tlicu' 
king was named (1 K. xvi. 31). The term Zldon* 
if>.!i>! nmotiT th''' l^^Vlr<:•u ■; n]i| f:us to h-.xX'^ f" or. 
e\t« li ied in meaning us tkit of PhoenicLius anion^ 
til-: < : reeks. 

Zif. (1 K. vi. 37.) [Month.] 

Zllia. 1. The diildren of Ziha went a fsmiily 
of Nethinim who letumed with Zerub)>iibel (Ezr. 
ii.43; Neh. vii.4G).— 2. Chief of the Nethinim in 
Ophel fNch. xi. 21). The name is probably that 
of a (iimily, and so Identical with the preceding. 

Zikla^. A yhr^ which possesses a inl in- 
terest from its having been the reiiiideiicu und the 
private property of Dtarid. It is first montioned in 
the <-:\talogue of tli<7 town^ of Jndih in Joish. sr. 
It next occurs, in the ^imc connexion, amongst the 
places which were allotted out of the tcnitory of 
Juil.ili to Simroti (\\x. Tr. Wo mxt rnc<itinter it 
in the (KJiSM's.'tioH of tiie riiiiistinc* (1 bam. xxvii. G), 
when it was, at David's request, bestowed Qpon 
him hy At hi>h kiIl^: of Gafh. He i^esided there for a 
year and tour nioutJui i^iUd. 7 ; I Sam. xxxi. 14, '26 ; 
1 Cbr. xii. 1, 20). It was there he received the 
news of Saul's .loth (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10). He 
then reliiinui.-.hcii it lor Hebron (ii. 1). Ziklng Is 
finally mentioned as being reinhabitetl by the people 
of Jti lah after t!)< ir retnin from the Captivity 'NMi, 
ii, lib). The situation of the town is ditlicult to 
dctmnfaic, notwltbilutdiig to moay notices. On 



the one band, that it was in ** the south " seem* 
certain. On the other hand, thb is diflScnlt to 

reconcile with its connexion with the I'hilistiites, 
aod with the iact — which follows from the namtiTC 
of I Sam. XXX. (^ee 0, 10, 21)— that it was north 
of the lirook Uesor. On the wholf, tlic Drily <»>■ - 
elusion seems to be thai Zililf^ wa» iu tiie &outh or 
Negeb country, with a porttoii of which the Phili»- 
tines lud a connexion which may have lasUnl fi-om 
the time of their reudencc there in the days of 
.Abraham and Isaac. Ziklag does not appciir to 
have been known to Eusebius and Jerome, or to any 
of the older traveUers. Mr. Kowlands was told of 
** .in ancient site called Asloodg, or Ka^^loodg, with 
siiMi." aiiciriit walls," three hours fivst of N-l)4ti, 
which Hgiiin was two hours and a half south of 
Khalasa* This he considers as identical with iMi^. 
The jilentitication is sujip 'rtt<l ly Mr. Wiltiiu 
{yojtb, 2od); bat it is impojuuble at pre&eut to 
do raoi-e than name It. 

Zil'lah. One of tlie two wiv.s of Lamech tlie 
Cniiiite, to whom he addrcs^ his song (Cien. iv, 
19, 22, 23). She was the mother of Tubal-Ceiu 
and N' i.nii.ih. 

ZiipalL .\ iSyi-ian given by Labaa to liit 
daughter Leah as an nttenunnt (Gen. xxix. 24), and 
by f.ejili to .lacob n- a i i i r ;l,iiie. .She wils tl:*; 
mother «>f God and A»her '^Cicu. xxx. D-13, xxxv. 
26, xxxvil. 3, xlvi. 18). 

Ziltha'i. 1. A Benjatnitf, gf thr ^on> r,f Fhimlu 
( 1 Chr. viii. 20). — » 2. Uue ot the caj>t;uus «>t 
tltousattds of HanasM^ who deseited to Ctavid at 
'/.'cln - n Chr. xii. 20). 

Zim'mah. 1. A Gei^touite Levite, son of H- 
hath (t Chr. vi. 20).— S. Another Gershoaite, sou 
of J^hiinoi (1 Chr. vi. 42); })Ossibly the s.un'' 
the precediug.>->3. Fatlier or ancestor of Joah, a 
Genlionite in the reign of Heaekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 
12). At a much enriicr pf^riofl we t'ltid the sjun* 
co]l(K::itiun of QiUuei, Zimmah and J^uli as father 
and son (1 Chr. vi. 20). Unles-s these names are 
the iiaiDir-; of f irnilie> ntnl not of indiridaalsy their 
rucurteuce is a ItUlu rental kablc. 

Zim'nn. The eldest son of Ketnrah (Gen. sxr. 
2; 1 Chr. i. 32). His de.sceti<Liuta are not meu- 
Uuticd, nor is any hint given that he was tiie 
founder of a tribe. S^roe would identify Zimnm 
with the Zimri of .^ r. xxv. 2,'), Lut these hy Um 
far to the north. The Urcvk lorui «f the name, a* 
found in the LXX., hn.< suggested a com[iarisoa 
w ith ZaSpiu, tli(- ch:ef > ity of the Ciuacdocvlpit.-it?, 
wlio dwelt on the iJed Sesi, west of Jlecca. But 
this is extremely donhtftd. HiUig and I.engerke 
proj>ose to cn;»tir<'t the inme Zimran with Ziinir <, 
a district oi Jiii<iupi.i mentioned by I'liny i xwvi. 
2'}); but Orotius, with m<Mre plausibility, tinds a 
tr.ii <^ nf it in the 2amereni, a tiibe of the intenor 
of Arabia. 

Zim'ri. 1. Th.' son ofSnlu, a Simconite chief* 
tain, slain by riiinehas w o Midiauitish princess 
Cozbi (Num. XXV. 14).— 2. i i:th sovei-cigo of tlie 
sepai:ate kingdom of Israel, of which he occtfpieJ 
the throne for the brief period <.f ^i ven diiys in the 
year it.c. 9 ">0 or Urigjually ui command of 

h:Uf the cliani t^ in the royal army, he gained tlie 
cit>wn by the murder of king £lah son of Ba&sha. 
But the anny which at that time was besieging the 
I'hilistino town of Gibbethon, when they heard of 
r.lali's inunlcr, jirrH laimed their general Omri king. 
He innnedinteiy marcheil agaiust Tirzah, and took 
the city. Zhnri retreated into the imMnmost poit 
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of the Iste king'c }«lac(>, set it on Hiv niul petiiihiHl I 
in tlie ruins (1 K. xvi. 9-20}.— 3. One of the five ' 
sou of Zerah the ton o( Jndah (1 Chr. ii. 0\— 
4. Sod of Jehoadah atul descendnnt of Siul (1 Chr. 
viii. 3t5, ix. 42).— 5. An obscure name, tnentioned 
(Jnr. xxr. 25) in probable connexion with Dednn, 
Tenia, Iluz, Ai-abia, the " mingled p»>ople.'' No- 
thing further is known resiiecting Zimri, btit it 
UAjr poMibljr be tlio wme w, or Uerivod from, 
ZiMRAK, ivhich see. 

Zin. The name given to n portion of the desert 
tjuct betwceo the IX^ui Ubor, mid Aimb»h on 
tiM E., aad the ^encm] pUteaa of the TVk whidi 
titiett-hes \ve:itn'ard. The country in question con- 
tkiU of two or three raooesiire termoes of mountaia 
converging to aii aeote angle at the Dead Sea's 
^outhl;ln vfi-ge, towards which also they slope. 
Here the draiuage finds its chief vent by the Wady 
d-Flkteh into die Gh6r, the retnaininf waten run- 
ning by smaller channels into tl.-' Aialnli, :iiiJ ultim- 
ately by the Wad^ el-J^H* aLo to the Ubor. 
Jttdsing from nainrd features. It is likely that the 
poiticii I.i'twtrii, drained Vy th--.-.? u-.uly!', i> tlio , 
1 egion in question ; bat where it cudud westwaid | 
is quite uncertain. Kadesh laylo it, or on thisj 
uijKnown Ixiiindaiy, an<l liere -.xUn IiliinK';\ was cou- 
teratiuous with Jiidah ; since Kade:»h was a city ia 
the border of Edom r«ee KAi>E8tl; Kum. jriH. 21, 

XX. 1. ^v, i:. U, x\.\iii. :M, .\\.\iv. :? : .Tosh. xv. T;. 

Zi'nA. Zi^Aii the second sou of Siutnei ^1 Chi-, 
xxiii. 10, comp. 11) the Genhonite. 

Zi'on. [JKUUSAt.KM, p. "SOI.] 
Zi'or. A twwu in tbeniountaiu district ofJud.ih > 
(Josh. zv. 54, only). It betongs to the same group | 
with Hebron. By Kiisebius and Jerome it is s|)oken | 
of as a vilLige between Aelia (JeruMlem) and i 
Eleutheropolis {Bett jibnn) in the tribe of Jadab. 
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tweeu Tckuu and Hebron, about six mdes uortb- 
eiut of the bitter, which, but ^ its distance from 

H<''"-«.!r, mi.'ht a l.tpiL^! .is ;ilrnfi. .il witli Zun-, 

ZlplL the mine Ijorne by two towns m the 
t*rritoi-y of Judah. L In the south; named be- 
tween Iihiwn nnd Tvlem (Jcr-li. xv. 24). It does 
unt appesjir ;t^.iiu in tlte hi»toiy, nor lias any tnux 
of it been met wit]i.»9. In the highland district; 
named Uiweeis Tannrl :\[. \ Jittlaii ^Io>li. xr. 5.'i . 
The place iii tnunortalised by its connexion witli 
David (1 .S.im. xxiii. 14, 15, 24, sxrl 2). These 
l>«««iges fihow, that at that tinoe it luul near it a 
wildenie.s.s a waste jmstuie-ground^ and a 

wood. Tlie latter has disappeared, bnt the former 
remains. The name of Zif is tbmul aV>"ttt three 
mile* .S. of Hebron, attached to a roundeit hill ot 
»«)mc 100 feet in height, which is called Tell Zif. 
.\bout the smic 'li<rn;uv ^ti!l furtli.T S. is K'lnntV 
(Carmi l;, aii'l Utwwa tlieiu a short disiiuice to ihf 
W. of the r(<id is YCitta (Juttah). "Zib" i.s 
mentioned in the Onvm isticon as 8 miles ea^t cf 
Hebron ; ** the village," adds Jeiouic, '* in wliich 
David hid still shown.** Thi« can hardly be the 

S}> ! D-'l to. 

Ziph. boa of Jclwicleel (I Chr. iv. lU). 

Ziph'ah. Another .son ofJebalded (I Chr. iv. 16). 

ZipUma, the. The inhabitants of Zirif 2. In 
this Ibrm tlje name is lltuitd iu the A.V. only in the 
title of Ps. liv. In the narmtive it oocors in the 

inofe nsu.ll fomi of 

Zi'phitei, the, 1 S.im. xxiii. 19; xivi. 1. 

Ziph'ion. .Son of Gad (Geo. xlvi. 16) ; dse- 
wliere called Zepiiox. 



ZOAl 

Ziph ron. A point in the north bomidaly of Uatt 

PromiMxl Land as spedfied by Mo«es (Nam. xxxir. 
9), it occurs between Zedad and Hatsar-l^uan. ll" 
Zedad is SBdSd, and Hats.ir-Kuan KHridein, as U 
not imiio&^ible, then Ziphron must be looked for 
somewhere between the two. At jtrescnt no naaae 
at all suitable has been ifisoovered in tliis ditectkm. 

Zip per. Fatiter of Bnbk king of Muab. Hi'« 
name occurs only iu the expression " sooof Zifpoc^ 
(Num. uii. 3, 4» 10, 10, xxiii. 18 ; Josh. xrir. 
9 ; Judg. xi. 25). Whether he was the " formi?r 
kilig of Moob " alluded to iu 2i'um. xd. 26, w« ai« 
not toM, nor do we know that he himself ever ragned. 

Zip'ponh. P.iu;.;hter of Ileu^l or Jet'tiro, th* 
priest ot Midian, wi£e of Moses, aud mother of km 
two sons Genhom and Elieaer (Ex. n. 21, iv. 2S, 
xviii. 2 ; rmiiji. G). The only incident i-xvi : 1 '.a 
her life is that of tlie circumdsion of Genhoia ^ir, 
24-26). It has been suggested that ti^^anS^ waa 
the C isliitj,' i'A. V. ** Kilii..]ii;ui *') wife who lur- 
uished Miriani mid Aaron with the pretext iinr thkir 
attack en Ifosee (Kum. xii. I, &c.). The chief 
ground for this npin ai s to be that in a [tisvig^ i>r' 
Uabakkuk (iii. 7) the names of Cushau aud Mnlu-ui 
are mentioned together. The most probable ku^- 
■^'otioii apji.;u> to bt- th.-it of Kwald, namely tLit 
the Cufihite was a secoud witie, or a aiacabitie 
tnken by Mooea during the march tbnMigb the 
vviMen)<»:<s. 

Zith ri. IVoperly ** Sithri ;" one of tb? mm 
of Uxxiel, the sen of Kohath (Kx. vi. 22). Ia Ex. 
vi. 21, •< Zithri" should be •^Zichii," as ia AX. 

of ItiU. 

Ss, fha CUir«C The pass by which the hei^ 

of 5Io.ih;tr>, Aniiiioiiitfs, ;m.l M-'lnniiin, rn « Je tivrir 
way up from the .vlioixs ot the Dead to tiw 
wilderaesa of Judah near Telma (2 Chr. zx. 16 
only; curop. 20"^. There can be ^-eiy httlv doubt 
that it was the pass ot Ain Jidg—" the very saBc 
roiite^** as Dr. Kobnwen renmrks, ** which b takn 
bv the Anib* in their m.^nm.liii • cx>>I ti s > .t 'hi 
present day." The vei'y name nuy ^haps 1* 
sUll tnoeable in el f fisdsoA. 

Zi'za. 1. Son of Shiphi a chief of the Simeoo- 
itcs in the reign of Hezckiah (1 Chr. iv. 37;.— 1. 
Son of Rehobooro by Maachah the gmddai^^hter ef 
Ahsdotn (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

Zi'xalL. A Gei^onite Lcvitc, secdnd sou of 
Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 11) ; ealled Znta in rer. 10. 

Zo'&n. .nuicnt city of lower F.crypt, i i/ the 
oaateju iiordcr. its bhemitic luuue iiMlKatr> a 
place of departure from a country. The Egyptiaa 
iiAtrif 1I.\-.\\VAK, or I'A-AWAK, .\varii, means 
" tilt* abode " or " house " of " going out " or "'de- 
paiture." Zoon, or Tanis, is situate in K. bt. 31^, 
i;. ,31^ 55'. on tho > .\A lunk of the canal 

\vh • ii was ftiruitrly thv IVmitic branch. Aodentiy 
n rich plain exten lvd due east aa ftr sa Pdttiinm« 
a^^■lJt tliiitv miles iii>t.iiit, gn.Iiullv raiTOwiiig 
towatila the eikst, so that lu u s^uLii-eaatcilv Uiiec- 
[ tion from Tunis it wa.s not more than half tliis 
bri'ii'Uh. OfuM it was ;» rich uku mi-' nil, wtiteiy^l 
by l«(Ur ot liie seven bjiiiiditsof the Nde, Uie Thtli- 
initi'<, Meudi'sian, Tanitic, and Pdttstae, and Kw<<pt 
by the < .nl biwzcs of tho MivlitciTtin^'an. Tai.is 
while tgypt was ruled by native ku)gs, wcis tht 
ebtef town of this territory, :uui an importai.t [»«t 
towanis the wte™ iVmitii'i. It was i^ebciit by 
Salatis Uic lirst cil" the i^hi-phtsd kings, the motive 
of Sniatis was iii>t to ovemwe Kgypt but fi> kt^ 
out the Asitjiiaus. The positiiHi of Tanis eiplauM 
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the ais*». Like the rtthev principal cities of thU 
ttmcAf Peiu.sium, Bdlxi^tis, ami Heliopolis, it lay on 
th<» w^t Ixmk of the river, townnls Syria. Rut 
'lani», tliouglj doubtless fortified juitly with the 
oliject of repelling nn iiiTMlfr, was too fnr inland 
to In; the frontier-foi'tr*»«'!. Manetho exp!icitlr 
states Avaris to have been <»lder than the time 
of the Shephenb ; but thae are rotaoM ftr qimUon- 
ing hh nmjmcy in this matter. The name is 
more likely to be of foreign than of Egyptian 
origin, for Zoan dlittinetlf iadiottcs the place of 
departure of a nucrntorr p<vyple, wherea-. Av.iris 
has the svimpie sigiutioitiuu " abode of departure." 
A remarkable passage in the Book frf'Namben, not 
hitheiio cxplaiii.xl, " Xow Hebron wn'? !)tiilt seven 
Teal's licfoit' '/.<x\n in Kjjypt" (xiii. 22;, stcuia to 
determine the question. Hebron was alreaily built 
in Abraham's time, and the Shepherd-invasion may 
be dated about the same period. Whether some 
older Tillaj^e or city were succeeded by Avaris mat- 
tei-s little : its history bt^ins in the reign of Snlatis. 
What the Egyptian recoi\Js tell us of this city may 
be briefly stated. Apej)ec, probably Apophis of the 
XTth dynasty, a Shepherd-king who reigned shortly 
Iwfore the xriiith dynasty, built a temple here to 
Sft, the Egyptian Baal, and worshipped no other 
god, Aooonling to Manetho, the .Shepherds, after 
5! I yearB of rule, were expelleii fi-om all M^jypt and 
shut up in ATaris, wheiie.> tli*>y were allowed to 
•l«part br capitalation about n.c. 1500. Rnmeses 
II. fOlMUihed tfa« great temple of Tants, and waf 
tollowed by his son M»*nptih. We beliere th.at the 
FhartM)h of Joseph as well as the opprwsoi-s were 
Shefiherd-i, the former nilingat Mcmjthls and Zoan, 
the latter probably at Zoan only. Zonn is men- 
tioa«d ia GOOMxion with the Plagues iu such a 
nMumer as to Umrt no doabt that it is the city 
.Nj>.>keii of in the narrative in Exodus as that where 
rbareob dwelt (Ps. Ixxviii. 4*2, 43). After the 
fiill of the empire, ike UrA dynasty is the xxist, 
c;»lltNl by Manetho thit oi' Taiiites. Its hLitory is 
obscuiY. The xxiiini dynasty is called Tanite, and 
Its Ifttt kiog is probably Setho«, the contemporary of 
Tirhakah, mentione-l i)v Herotiof At this time 
Taoitoooe more appears in sacred history (Is. xxx. 4). 
At mmtioned with the fitmtier-town Tahpanhcs, 
Tanis is not nece^vv-xrily the (;i]>itjil. Bnt the same 
nropbet peihajM more distinctiy points to a Tanite 
line (sis. 1 3). The doom of 2ion it fivretoM by Esekiel 
•* I will set file in Zam " (xxx. 14), where it occurs 
am<n^ the cities to be taken by MebudiadaexBir. 

mat. One ortbemottaodent cities of the land 
of Canaan. Its original name was Bela (Oen. 
xir. 2f S), It was in intimate OHinexioii with the 
dties of ttie « plahi of Joi^ Sodeiii, Gomorrah, 
Admah, nn 1 Zrl i I Hi ^. , also xiii. 10; but not 
X. 19). In the j^eral destruction of tiie cities of 
the phdn, Zoar was spared to afRnd diellcr to Lot 
(xix. 22, 2,^. 30). It is nientione.! In the a^-oount 
of the dMth of Moses as one of the landmarks 
which bounded his view fVwn Pi^ah (Drat. znir. :\\ 
nn 1 it appeal's to h iv. V - n known in the time lioth 
of Isaiah (zv. 5) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). These 
are idl tin notices of Zoar contained in tiie Bible. 
1. It was ^ituated in the same district with thp 
four cities already mentioned, viz. in the " plain " 
or'*ehda''««rthe JoidMi,''a]Ml the narrative of 
(ten. iiT. pvi lently implies that it w:is very near to 
Sodum (.ver. 15, 23, 27). The definite position oi 
Bodon ii^ and proliably will always be, a mysteir, 
but there on he little doobt that the pbia of the 



Jordan was at the north ot'tlte Head S«*a, and tiiat the 
cities of the plain must thervfoi e have ttoHi situated 
there insteai! of at the southei-n eivl of the lake, a.<< 
it i> generally tiken for grante<i they were. The 
grouiulii for this conclustoD are as follows: — 
('</.) The northern and larc;er port'on of the lake 
h;tj undoubtedly existai m, or veiy nearly in, its 
present form since a date long anterior to the Agt 
of Abraham. The Jonlan therefore at that date 
discliarged it*clt' aito the lake pretty nearly where 
it diHA now, and thus the " plain of th«* Jordan," 
mile<si<! nncoiinected with the rivf»r, m»ist hnve la'n 
on the north of tlie Dead Jva. ip.) Tlie pLiiu w;u 
within view of the spot frturo which Abiaham and 

1. nt took their s"urvey of therAimtryTIeii. viii. l-liJ). 
Now the lower port of lite i-ours^ of th** .l'»rdan is 
plainly visible from the hills east of JIl :('<•>. On 
the other hand, the southern half of the Dead Sen 
is not only too far off to be discej-ned, but is 
actually shutout from view by intervening heights. 
(c.) In the account of the view of Moses from 
Pisgah the ctccar is more strictly defined as *' the 
ciccar of the plain of Jericho" (A. V. ** plain of 
the valley of .fericbo"), and Zoar is mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it. Now no person who 
knows the spot fi"om actual acqnainfunre oi (Vf.m 
study of the topography can believe that the " plain 
of Jericho ** can have been extende«l to the southern 
end of the Dead S«'a. Tliesc considerations appear 
to render it highly probable that the Zoar of the 
Pentateuch was to tfie north of the Dead Sm, not 
far from it* northern end, in the genentl parallel of 
Jericho. That it was on the east side of the 
v.-^lh y wems to be fmplied in the fiiet that the 
descendants of Lot, the Monbites and Ammonites, 
are in pooessina of that countnr as their original 
seat when they first appear in the sacred history. 

2. The passages in Iivdah ami Jeremiah in which 
2Vnr is mentioned giro no dne to its situation. 

3. So mndi for the Zoar of the Bible. When 
however we examine tlie nntie<i of the place in the 
post-biblicai sonrces we find a oomideiable diflbr* 
ence. In thcee Its poef tion is indieatod with more or 
less precision, as at the S.K. end of the Dead i. 
Thus Josephns says that it retained its name to his 
day { Ant, i. 1 1, §4% that it was at the fttrther end 
of the Asphaltic Lake, in Amhia — by which he 
means the country lyins S.E. of the lake, whose 
capital was Petni. The notiece of Eusebitis are to 
the same tenon r. To thei^ notices of Eusebius St. 
Jerome adds little or nothing. In more modern 
times Zoar is mentioned by the Crassdhif hi»> 

t.'iians. Fnlrhpr st.ites thnt "having encinled 
the southern part of the lake on the rood from 
Hehren to Fetra, we found there a hufo Tilhige 

which was s.aid to be f^;^or, in a i in^r - -^itua- 
tion, and abounding with dates. Here we b«]^ to 
; enter the mountuns of Arabhi." The natural 

iiiferenee from the descnj>tion of Fulcher is, that 
Segor lay in the Wad]/ Kerak^ the ordinaiy road, 
. then and now, from the sooth of tlie Dead Sea to 
tlie ensfet n hit;hlanJs. The conjecture of Irby and 
; Mangles (June I, and see May 9), that the exteos- 
iTe mina whidi they ibnnd in we lower part of 
this Wadr were f}i if Zo,nr, is theieforc prob- 
ably accurate. The name Dra'a or Vera' ah, wbicii 
' they, Peoteand Bnrdchardt (July 15), giro to the 
valley, may e^■'"ll wittir-,;? vinlriT'i- he am*pted as a 
corruption ot' Zoiir. 4. Tu the statements of the 
medhttval ImnHera jost qootad there are at least 
two icmarfa^fo caoeptiooi. (t.) Bnxtrdos (dr. 
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A.D. 1290), the author of the Descriptio Tcrrrtr 
itanctae, states (cap. vii.) that '* five leagues 
(IcoGw) to the south of Jorkiio is the city of 
Segor, situated beneath the monntiiii of [jitraiMi, 
Leiweeti which mountain aud the I>tmi S<':i is tlx.- 
statue of silt." (2.) The gtntement of 'l liu-tiTiar 
fA.n. 1217) is even more singular. After visiting 
Jerichu aud Uilgal he arrives at the fords of 
Jordan " (xi. 20 1, where Israel crossed and wbcre 
Christ w.is lia|itise>l, rjii.l wln-rc then, n? now, 
the pilgrims lathed (22). (Jn>4f.biijg this ford (o:)) 
he arrives at " the field and tlie spnt whfi c 
the Lord rircrthnnv Solum niid Oomon-.i." After 
« de!>cri{)tiou of tlie lake com<.' ihc follovviug 
woi-ds : — " On the sliore of this lake, about a 
m\h f/td tnt'liv-, ) fiom the Fpnt at which the 
Lord wiLS b.iptis< d is the stutuc of salt into which 
Lot's wife was turned" (47). "Hence I canne 
from the lake t>l Snhjin miJ nomorra, and arrived 
at S<^r, where Lot touk itjluye ailer Uje over- 
Ihmr of Sodom ; which is now called in the 
Syrian tongue Zora, but in Latin the city of palm?." 
it seems almost certain frnni his desoriiition that 
the nte «f Sodom and Gomonah, thr pilhu- ot snlt, 
and Zoar, were all seen hy lum on the east of tlie 
Dead Sea — tJie two lirst at ils north-east end. 5. 
But putting aside tlie accouuts of Bmietrdus and 
Thtetmar, as exceptions to the ordinary mediaeval 
lielief which placed Zoar at the Wady ed Dra'a, 
how can that belief be reconciled with the inference 
drawn abore from the statements of the Pentateuch ? 
It agTMS with those statements in one particular 
only, the position of the place on tha cakern side 
of tht lake. In everything else it disagrees not only 
witili the P&tateudi, but w^ith the locality oixiiu- 
arily assigned to Sodom. This has led M. de 
Sauicy to place Zoar in the Wady Zmeeirah, the 
paat leading from Hebron to the Dead Sea. Bat the 
names Zuweirah and Zoar are not nearly so similar 
in the originals as they are in their westei-n foi-ms. 

Zolia, or ZoImUi, is the name of a portion 'of 
jsyrisi, which formed a separate kingdom in the 
time of the Jewish mooardts, Saul, Davkl, and Solo- 
noo. It Is diffieult to fix its exact positioQ and limits; 
but there secin to Lc grounds for regarding it as 
lying cbieHv eastward of Coele<Syria« and extendinc; 
tlienei nortn-«ait and «ut, towiutls, if not even to, 
the Eiiphi-ntes. Wc fii-st hear of Zobah in tlie 
time ot Haul, when we fiod it mentioned as a aepar- 
ate eonntry, gonenied a|^iarently by a mnnber of 
kings who owned no common head or chief ( 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47), Some forty yeai-s later than this, we 
find Zoioh under a single ruler, Uadadeier, son of 
liehob. He had wars with Toi, king of Hainath 
(2 Sam. viii. 10)* and held various petty Syrian 
I«ineeias t — nl i under his yoke (2 Sam. x. 19). 
P.'vvid (2 5vim. viii. 3) attacked Hadadezt-r in the 
early port of hi« i-eign, defeated his army, and took 
from him a thotuuid cbanote. wren hun^wl 
(-even thousand, I Chr. xviii. 4) hoiN^.men, and 
'2<J,Q0Q footmen. Hadadeaer'a aUies, the Syrians of 
Domattoe, were defeated in a great batUe. The 
wealth of Zobah is very apjxijent in tlie nan-ative 
of this campuga. It is not dear whether the 
Syrians of Zobah iuhmitted and becune tributarf 
nr. this o<:<;Lsion, or whether, althoii£;:h defeated, 
they were able to roaintaiu their independence. At 
any nte a few jmn bter, they were again in arms 
flc:ninst David. The wn v.. is provoked by the 
AmmoniU>«, who hired the services of the Syrians of 
Zobah. The alliei wen delbated in a great battle 



liy Joab, who en^ire-l tiie Syrians in - r 
(2 Sain. X. Q). Hadadt'i^er, U]Xju Uu^ nude aha 
effort (1 Chr. xix. 16). A battle was fought vm 
Ilelam, where the Syrians of Zobah and their &>:« 
allies were defesited with great slaughter. Zolah. 
however, though subdued, ooatintied te ciz^ 
trouble to the Tt-^vi-h kings. A man ct' 7.<.bak, 
Keeon, &oa of Kiiaiuih, made himself of 
Damascus, where be proved a fierce adremry to 
Israel all throngh the rei^i of Solomon f 1 K. r:. 
•_'.;-2a). Solomon also was, it wwuU s«bi, 
engaged in a war with 2Lobah itself J Chr. riiLS). 
I'his is the hist that we hear of ZoLah in Sir'ptan?. 
The name, however, is louud at a laus ilcu a tn: 
Inscription! of Awyria, where the kin^dcm cf 
Zobah seenia to intervene between Utamtk sad 
Damascus. 

ZolMbah. Son of Cob, of the tcibe ef Jidik 

(1 « :v. 8). 

Zohar. 1. Father of Ephrt.u the Hittite ' ( en. 
xxiii. 8, ixv. 9).— 2. C>ne of the sons of ^bmI 
(Gen. xlvi. 10 ; £x. Ti. 15) ; called Zma li 
1 Chr. iv. 24. 

ZoheVeth, the lloiw. This was "hj h 
Rogel" (I K. i. 9); and therefore, if En llogd bf 
the modem Um-td-Deraj, this stone, "»b«? 
Ad<Miij;di slew sheep and oxen," was in all likf 
lihood not far from the well of tlie Virgin. The 
Targumists translate it "the rolling stone 
Itaiihi affirms that it was a laigo stoii«> oo wi^ti 
the yoong men tried their strength in attetnpti^ 
to roil it. Others make it ** the serpent stoae." 
Others connect it with running water; but tberf 
is nothing strained in maiung it " the stone <f ^ 
conduit" (Jfdj^cAe/aA), iixKn its proximity t» ihf 
great rooc-OMidiiit or oondoita that pooel ps 
Siloam. 

ZoltttO. Son of Ishi of the tribe ef Jmtt 

(1 Chr. iv. 20). 

Zo'phah. £k>n of Helem, or Uotham, the an « 
Hetxr, an Asherite fl Chr. vii. 35, 36). 

Zopha'i. A Kohathite Lcvite, son of Qbiuli 
and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 26 [11 J). J* 
ver. 35 he is called ZgPH. 

Zo'phar. One of the thne frieods af Jflb(M 
ii. 11, xi. 1, XX. 1, xlii. 9). 

Zo'phim, the Field of. A Kpot onorMsrtIt 
top of Hsgah, fix>m which Balaam had his ^^'^ 
view of the encampment of Israel (Nam. mii. 14^ 
If the word tndkk (rendeied «* field") rmr le 
taken in its u-snal sense, tlion the " fu M et 
Zophim " Wiis a cultivated spot hi£h up oo the tap 
of the range of I'isgah. Jtot that wwd if He 
almost invarialile tenn for a portion of tb* njY» 
disuict of Uoob. The positioa of the ^ «^ 
Zophim is not defined. Maj it net be (be 

place which later u.tbe hittorj ii mm/kui^ 

X^'iralL One of the towns in the alUiaait 

of the tril* of I>.ui (Jt^h. \\\. 41 \ It i-^ r-'*'^ 
ooaly mentioned (xr. 33) in the catakjgue o( Jodsh, 
anMoa; the plaees in the district ef CbeOcMb 
(A. V. ZoaKAH). In both lists it h in imm-?3iite 
proximity to Esutaou Zocah was the mi<i«i<a 
of Manoah and the native place of SuBaoo. Zonk 

is mentioned amongst the places foilifiei hr IUd* 
boam (2 Chr. xi. 10). In the Owmasii ^ it i» 
mentiooed as lying some 10 mOei aerth of Elea* 
theropolis on the jxwd to Nii^opolis. r<y tlw J'?" 
traveller hw-Parchi, it is qiecitied as tiure ixwi* 
S.E. of Lyld, Time nolioM ifret fa MiM- 
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with th'y mfwiern villn;^ of Silr'ah, which h;is been south-west of Xcby Snmml. But this is at the 
visited by lir. llobiason and Tobler. It lies just )jest no mare than conjecture, nod unless the land. 
I>elow the brow of • tharp-pointed conkxi hill, at of Zuph extended a gw>d distance cast of Soba, the 
the ^hotl](^c^ of the ranges whiih thoiv meet and city in iv! " h the meeting with S.umirl twk place 
i'oim the north &ido of the Wadij Ghurdb, the coulil h.ir uy be suHiciently iic;ir to h< I's sc- 
tiorthernmort of the two bnuidiM which anitt> just pulchre. 

helow .SwrWi, and form the Jireat Wady Sur : -.' Zuph. A Kolmtliite Lcvito, ance^toi i>f lilkm ih 
In the A. V. the name appeal's also as Zaucau and Samuel (I >Sam. i. 1 ; 1 Chr. vi. :"..") [-"j;. 
and ZOREAU. i In I Chr. ri. 20 he h called ZePUAl. 

Zo'ratliit**, the, i. tli<- ]w>plc < f ZonAtr, Zur. 1. Father of Ccwbi (Num. l.')), and 
nieiiiioiH' l in t Chr. iv. 2 UoccmicJ lioiu "iic of Llie five princes of Midian who were slain by 
d$holial. I the Israelites when Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 8).— 

Zo'reah. Another t.inn .To>!i. xv. njy of the 2. S.n ^if Johiel the ibunder of Gibeoo (1 Chr. viii. 
luiinc usually given iu the A. V. as ZoRAH. . 'M, ix. w;). 

Zo'rites, the, me named in ti»e gcnealosjies of i Zu'riel. Son of Abihail, and chief of tlie Mera- 
.7n«lah (I Chi . i ' t^ npnan iitly amon:.:>( th? de- rite Lcvitesat the time of the Exodos (Kam. iii. 
»icendants of t^alnui and luar connexions of Joiib. : o5). 

Zorob'abel. l Esd. iv. 13; v. VTO; vi. '2-29; Znriahadda'L Father of Shelumiel, tlic chief 
Keel us. xlix. 1 1 ; Matt. U 12, 13} Luke iti. 27. of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the £xodlu 
[ZERtJiinABEL.] 1 (Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 3G, 41, x. 19). 

Zu'ar. Father af Ncthaneol the chief of ttetrilx: Zu'silliat the. The name of an ancient people 
of ls^« liar at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 8, who lying in the path of ChedorUomer and his 
ii. .% vii. 18, 23, x. 15"). i allies were attanked and overthrown by them (Gen. 

Znyih, the land of. A district at which Saul xiv. 5 only). Of the etymolo^ or signijioAtioa «f 
and his sei-vaiit arrivo<l after puMOg through those ^ the name nothing is known. Hardly more a»oer- 
of .Shalisha, of Shalim, and of the Benjamttes ' tiinable is the situation which the Zuzim occupied. 
( 1 Sam. ix. 5 only). It evidently contained the There is some plnusibility in the suggestion of 
city in which they encountered Simuel (rer. 6), Kwakl, that the Zudm iuliabited the country of 
mid that again was certainly not far from the tiie Ammonites, and were identical with the Zam- 
•* tomb of l£achel." The only trace of the name of zummim, who ai-e known to have been cxtemv- 
Zitph in modern Palestine, in any suitable localitj, j ioated and auooeedcd ia their land by the Am- 
is to be found in Soba, a well-kuown place about moiiitei» 



TUE END. 
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